



BMMM Oonm Entfisb italnta of 1«79 (81 Oir. 

nr, 0 * 8) resoMtliig the iMae and return of write of hebeae 
ooiiiui and prooeedlugi thereon, the right to which had 
been nreriouely oouceded by the Petition of Bight (8 Gar. 
I., a 1) and the atatute of 1640 (16 Car. L. c. lOj, were 
are aleo atatutee of the United Statea and of the aeveial 
htaten generally modeled upon the Britiah aciy aeonring 
the like remedy and regulating Ita ezerciae.— HahOM 
oovpui ad tagttiloandllin, a writ need to bring a pria- 
oner into court to teiUty aa a witneaa : now obaolete. 
haback (h&^bek), n. 1. An implement uaed in 
dresBiug cloth. E, JET. Kniffht,^2, In hor.j the 
conventional representation of this implement. 
It is a two-pronTOd instrument, and appears, 
when used as a bearing, in a form nearly like 

the brace | in printing. 

habena (ha^bd'ng), n. ; pi. habcme (-nd 
a thong, strap, rein, etc., a strip of d 
flesh, < hahertfi hold, have: see habitt havc,^ 
1. In amUf a fllameiit in the brain which runs 
from the conarium forward on the optic thal- 
amus on either side, forming the peduncle of 
the pineal body. Also called habenula,^2. In 
aurg,, a form of bandage designed to keep the 
sides of a wound together, 
habenar (ha-be'u^), a, [< kabena -f -ar3.] In 
anatf pertaining to the habena. 

Habenaiia (hab-$-ua'ri-j), n. [XL. (Willde- 
now, 1805), < L. 
haheno, a thong, 
strap, rein: see 
habena,'] A 
large genus of 
terrestrial tu- 
berous - rooted 
orchidaceous 
plants, embra- 
cing about 400 
species, wide- 
ly distributed 
tiuroughout the 
temperate and 
warmer regions 
of both hemi- 
spheres. It ic 
diitinguished from 
the nesrect related 
genera by itc lei* 

■lie polymorphous 
petala which are 
not longer than the 
■epfOi. It belongs 
( 0 % tribe 
d§m of the natural 
order OrehidttoL 
and consists ox 
lesfy herbs with 
racemose or spiked 
Sowers. Bighteen 
species are round in the northeastern United Btatea in- 
undlng the beautiful fringed orehida of which H,Jlmibri‘ 
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the 14th oentnyy, is a Latin doonment; per- BaUfl (hfl'M-fl), a. [XL., also AMa; of 6. 


haps, through an unrecorded AF. form, with 
formative -er (£. -erS, denoting an agent), < AF. 
hapertaSf a sort of stuff, mentioned once in a 
legal document, and the sapposed source of the 
collective term, AF. hdberaaehrie (> £. kober- 
daeherg)^ mentioned along with wool, wadmal, 


Amer. origin.1 1. Is oralfb.: (a) A miss of 
tasagrise birds; same as Mtelor. Ca0ier,1817. 
(h) A genus of frisgUline birds. JBUhta iado- 
eiotoaa is the rose-bNasted grosbeak. JBsMea- 
haeiht 1850. Also oalled Zamelodia.>^2, e.1 

A bird of genus Mtoder, a gremp of South 

. ^ . * . . . 


mercery, canvas, felt, fur, etc., as subject to American tanagxine birds of partly greenish 
duty (Liber Albus, ed. Kiley, pp. 225, 231). The colors, with hu^ beak, short ronnaed wings, 
origin of AF. hapertae is tuiknown ; Skeat and and loi^r rounded tall, 
others connect it with leel. hapurtaekf defined habUnbie (hab'i-la-bl), a. [< F. huMUar. clothe 
aB<'somtafrivola’’(Ghadmnndu8AndreiiB.1688; (see habiHment)^ 4* •able.] Capable of being 
Haldorsem 1814), i. e. trumpery, riffraiL sup- clothed. [Bare.] 
posed by Skeat to have meant orig. < peddlers’ The whole habitable aud hehOakU globe, 

wares, or the contents of a peddler’s biw,’ < Oorlifli^ siutor Bonrtna L 6. 

loel. haprtaskf Wrtaak, a haveiyack, < ^, liabilfttory (hab'i-l&-t5-ri), o. [< F. kdhiUer, 
o^ats (see haeer^), + fjwfc, a ponol^ pocket, s clothe (see hdbUlment), + Pe: ' * ' 

G. toMhef a pouch, pocket, scrip ; m. or relating to habiliments or ch 




But Cloasby, who does not give hapurtask at 
all, indicates that the Icel. Jwprtaakf ha^taeh, 
haversack, is quite recent, his only reference 
being a eollectlon of mod. poems published in 
1852 J 2_ T 

sin.] 

a dealer In 

bons, trimmings, thread, pins, needles, etc. 

An haherdat^ure fvsr. haberdasthtr, etc.] and a osipenter, 

A webb^ a deyere, and a taploer. 

And they were clothed alle in oo [one] ly vere^ 

Of a solempne and a gret fntemlte. 

Chawmr, Oen. frol. to C. T., I. 861. 

Because these ouniiing men are like haberdeiherg of 
■msll wsres, it Is not amiM to set forth their shop. 

Bueoti, Bssaya habiliment 

Tliuro was a haherdeaher*§ wife of smsll wit near him, ahiUment (ah( 
that railed upon mo. Shak., Hen. VIU., v. 8. - 

To mattih this saint there was another, 

As buay and perverse a brother. 

An habardasher of small wares 
III polities and state sffaira 

S, BtUkr, Hudlbras> Ul. ii. 488. 

2t. A dealer in hats; shatter. 


[BaTe.j 

The aroana of habiiaiory art Buiwr, Prihain, tacds. 

For indeed Is not the dandy oulottlob hebikdory, bylaw 
at ezlstence ; a doth-anlnialf 

FTenoh Rev., XU. vIL & 


here, have, hold,'eto.': see abfei, aahk, a doublet 
of haUle.] Able; apt; skilful; handy. [Bare.] 
HdbiU and ready to every good work. 

V, lady Warwick (1678X P- 115* 


The AoterdMftsf heapeth wealth by hat( 

Qhaeaigne, Fruits of War, st 64. 
Habt^rdoaktr, a hatter, or seUer of hats; also a dealer 
in small warea PMOiy, 1706. 

3. A schoolmaster. [North. Eng.] 
haberdASherj (hab'4r-dash-4r-i), n. ; pi. haber^ 
daaheriea (-izl. [< ME. (AF.) hdber£ahrie; < 
haberdasher + -yS,] The goods and wares 


WaXkef, 

It aeems paradozioBl that so KabUs a speaker, so keen 
and ready a wit should do so little damage among his 
ponenta Hairper'i Mag,» LXV. 

-biri-mgnt). n. pPormerly also 
MMunminvnft \aiAAu. by aphcresis biwunent^Q. v.); f 
habilymentf I OF. habiflement (ML. htAili- 
mentumf habilamentum), < habiUer. dress, clothe, 
< habUe^ able, ready, fit: see hahiU,] 1. A gar- 
ment; clothing: usualW in the plural; as, the 
habiliments of war; fashionable nabiUments. 

He unawares the fairest Una found, 
Strannge lady, in so atraunge hahUimmd, 

Teaching the Satyrea d^penssr, F. I. tL SOl 


She [Lot's wife] laments 
To loie her lewels and habOtimenU, 

' e^fsirisr, tr. of Du Bertaa'a Weeks, ii., The Vooatlon. 

[Heloame down to breakfkst dressed in the hahUiimnds 
of the preceding day. Barhemt Ingoldsby Legends^ 1. 41. 

2t. A border, as of gold, pearls, etc., in ancient 

^ — dress. BaUiweU. Etee biliment 

sold by a haberdasher; the buimesB of a haber- liBbilimented (hA-biri-men-ted), a. Having 


Btiaged Orchid 


dasher. 

They [the trader and the meobanlo] usually appear no 
leas absurd, and succeed no less unhappily, In writing 
verses^ or composing orationi^ than the student woold 
king a shos^ or retailing oheese and hotor- 


impesr in making i 
mhery. 


\hery, K. Avmw, Bisaya Iv. 

2. A haberdasher’s shop. [Bare.] 

A walking haberdashrry 
Of feathera laoa and fur* 

Seott, Bridal of Triermaln, li. 


ata is the most showy. 

habendum (ha-ben'dum), n, ; pi. habenda (-dk). 
rSo oalled from beginning, in L. form, with ha- 

oendum et tenendum, Ho have and to hold’: ha- baberdasli-waref. n. Haberdashery. 

**'?■ ®T n» »t vp M. Am with h.iberdJZ.n^ 

see habit, have,] In law, that clause of a deed As one that would be a tbrlulng man. 

(commenoing with the words ** to have and to TAe Wife lapped in UereVe Skin, I 086. 

hold^ whlcii was dejised and o^nally used lui,berd«poiMf, «. An obsolete torn of owtr- 
to define and determine the estate or interest aupds. 

granted by the deed, it still has that effect if the (hab'Ai^idiin nr ..dinl n 07 ho. 


allowi 
Jug port 

babe: 


feet so far as it may be repugtuuit to the grant- 

iBTyt, n. A barbican; a comer turret, 
habenula (h^-ben'u-ia), n. ; pi. habenulm (-le). 

[L., a small strip oi diseased flesh which is cut 
out from the body, lit. a little strap, dim. of 
Mhena, a strap: see habena.] In amt., same 
as habena, 1.— Habenula perforata, the tenninatlon 
of the q>iral lamina of the ooohlea. 
habenular (14-ben^u-lAr), a. [< habenula + 

-ar8.] In andt., perlaihing to the habenula or 
habena: as, the habenular ganglion. 

baberdMb (hab'ftsdash), v. i. [Formed from ^ . 

the noun kdberdtuherA To deal or traffic in bab«re fadM pOBMllionaa (h^bS're 


habiliments; clotliod* 

I there a ohlmney-aweepers wife hare leena 
HoMUmsiited like the diamond queene. 

John TVigior, Works (1680). 

habilitate (h|-biri-tfit), v . ; pret. and pp. habili- 
tated, ppr. habilitating. [Formerly also dbili- 
tate, q. y.; < ML. habilitatus. pp. of habilitare 
(> It. abtlitare s Bp. Pg. habllUar s Pr. habili- 
tar. abUitar s OF.nabUiter, habilcter, T, habili- 
ter), make suitable or fit, qualify, < 5abj/i8, suit- 
able, fit, ^t, able: see habile, hability,] I. 
trans. If. To qualify; entitle. Bacon.— 2. In 
parts of the United States acquired from Mezi- 
00^0 famish with means to work a mine. 

n. intrans. To acquire certain neoessary 
qualifioBtions, as for an offioe : sjieoifioally (from 
German habiUtiren), to qualify as teacher in a 
German university. 


n, ottou V'^vi/KAOiro/, m.v. uuuvr- 

daen, stabberdam, D. aoberoaan, also labber- 
daan, LG. labberddn, > G. labbcroan, laberdan; 
origin obscure.] The common cod; especially, 
the dried salt cod. 

The spotted Cod whereof Baberdine Is msde. 

coterave, habUitatet (hA-biPi-tat), a. 

I would . . . heedlong huri myself into thet sbyss of PP* • 866 the verb.] (Jualiflt 
wave% ere 1 would touch the skill of sueh rough heber~ 
dine. Middleton, Bpenish Gypqri !▼. 8. 

And warn him not to oast hia wanton eyne 
On grosser bacon or salt haberdine. 

Bp. Bell, Satirea, lY. 


small or petty wares. [Bare.] 

What mean dull souU in this high measure, 

To hulterdaah 

In earth's base wareik whose greatest treasore 
Is dross ana traab? 

Quarlei, Bmblemi^ iL 6. 

haberdaslif (habHr-dash), n. [< haberdash, v.] 
Peddlers’ merchandise ; petty wares. Bares. 

They tume out ther traahe^ . 

And shew ther haherdaahe. 

Tiler pylde pedlaiye. 

FepysUeaU MeherteMon. 

Haberdasher (hab'(ir-daBh-4r), n. [£ai^ mod. 
\ also lhabberdasher, haberdassher; < ME. hob- 
^assher, haherdasshere, habirdasshere, habur- 
her, naburdaissher, found only in the pas- 
luotcd from Chaucer, and onoe, early in 


po-ses-i-d'nem). ^ ^ 

in L. form, with these words, lit. ^oause (8u< _ 
a one) to have poBsession’: L. habere, to nave; 
facias, 2d pen. sing. subj. (with impv. force) 
otfacere, make, cause; possessionem, ace. of 
posa€ssio(n-), possession.] In law, a writ for 
the execution of a judgment in an action to re- 
cover lauds, directing the sheriff to put the suo- 
oessful party in possession, 
habergeonf, haberjount, n. Bee haubergeon. 
habexjeett, n. A kind of cloth made in very 
early times in England, said to be a oloth of a 
mixed color, and also to have been worn chiefly 
by monks. Draper^ Diet. 

And one breadth of dyed cloth, msseta and MsfJM ; 
that is to say, two ys^ within the lists. 

quoted In Hiialifk GOdf (B. E. T. AXp. 864. 


He [Lassalle] meant to hebUitaie aa a privat dooent when 
he returned. Bae, Gontemponzy SooialisiQ, p. 67. 

<VSl4.habiUtatus, 
entitled. 

Divers persons . . . were attainted, and thereby not le* 
gall, nor habaUeU to lerue in Parliament 

Bneon, Hiat Hen. VXX., p. la 

J « habllitation (h^-bil-i-tA'shon), n. [< ML. ha- 
j./. . bilitatiol^), Salification, ChabiHtare, qmdify: 
seeAaMitofea If. (Jualification. 

It importeth moat that anatlondo profesianni aa their 
prinoipel honour, study, and oooupriton; for the tbinge 
whidh we have fonneify spoken of are but hebiliUiiione 
towards srmi : ind whst is AoMUtarisn without Intention 
andaott JkwoiHTriieareatneaBof Xixigdomaaiid 

[BBtatea(M.1687).' 

2. In the weatem mining districts of the United 
States, the supplying of money or other prop- 
erty by a eapltaluri} to the corner or proprietor 
of a mine, for its development or working. 
habUltator (hA-bilH-tA-tgr), n. [. Bp. habUi- 
tador, a qualifier, one who makes fit or able; ( 
inj.habmtator,< habiUtare, ueehabill 

tate.] In the western mining districts of the 
United States, one who advances money oi 
property for working a mine, under oontraol 
with its preSfiotors. ^ habiUtaH&n. 



kiUUIgr 

haUlttft (bf-Ul'i-ti), n. [< ME. habtUte, < OF. 
hiiMHIr (auoQier form of abiUk, tMek, ete., > 
mb. tMIk, tOMt: see oMH^) « F. kabUikss 
Fr. takfittof « 8p. babUUad m Pg. babtUdade 
. ILiAMM, oU%,<L. kabOUai^iUL. aiao 
oMiMKf-)*). fltaen^ abUity, < habUk, apt, fit, 
aUoi MO oMsi.] An oboolete form of oMifty. 

8taMp«foiiniMd the Mine . . . Moanlliig totlMMa- 

HHf nt nrtiint 

J. Bmdt, tr. of Quintus Cttrtiu% 111. 4a 
, ItoeiAisiirtnitnn^toiiiauiuuitigforhliondyJki- 
Mni to ly sukj^ ind tint he is by kluae ufit to vtter all 
his ooDoelts with sounds and yoyoes. 

MtonAcNu, Arte of Rng. Foesle, p. 119. 

WM are your present derk's hoMliMff f 
How la he quaUMT 

A Jemon, fttaple of irew% 1. 2. 
lUtMt (babbit), n. [< ME. habit, ahit < OF, hn- 
bit. F. habit SB Pr. habit, abit a Bp. hdbito a Pg. 
habito as It. abito, habit, < L. habitus, condition, 
state, appearance, dress, attire, < habere, pp. 
bahitss, liave, hold, keep: see have. From the 
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yOSlm) farmed irom the UoonSgUof^ 


haUtoal 


What art thou, man (if man at all thou artX 
That here In dosert luuit thine hahUauneff 

ajHfueer, V. Q.. 11. yil. 7. 

babitancp (hab'i-lau-Hi), n. Inliabitance. 

- -sui“ — habitaat (hab'i-taut), m. [< F. habitant as Bp. 

rdiglous exer- Pg, habitaute s It. abitautr (pur. of F. habit 4 r, 
eto.). < L. ppr. IfhMtarr, dwell: 

see habit, v,, and cf. inhabitant, «n/inhiff.] 1. 
A dweller; a resident; an inhabitant. 


Irookor himatlon, gown or pallium, oowl or list, soapular. 
■wajnd sandala (h) The gnuie marked by this dress. 
BuMng^ grade involm almost entire seclusion from 


1 of death, the 

towA to the iT^e habit only.^Bmt aad reirats * (a) 
In low. known course of life ; that condition of tic itoriety. or 
degree of oommon oognlniioe of one's usual habit or pnm- 
Um, which the law reoognliea as relevant to the proba< 
hillt]^ a jMtftioalar act, or the signiflcanoe or gravity of 
It ^Thuaforaomepnipoees, a marriage may he proved by 
hem and repute, (6) In Scotland, general repoH: as. \w 
habUand repute a tUef.— Itttlg haMt. in thu Or 


/ V mu A - iu-. . ham,in t\wOr, (?A: 

(o) The dress of the intermediate or ordinary grade of 
monks. It oontlsts at the frook or himatlon. the lone or 
girdle, the hat. the gown or pallium, the sandals, and tlie 
roandyas or mantle, (b) The grade marked by HiIm dretw. 
Those who wish to enter this grade have first to nnas 
through tlie rhaaophoria or novitiate. See great habit. - 
^tobroakofaliamt. hee break, mgyn, a, treaffe,J*raf> 
Mm, etc. Seecuricni. 

habit (babbit), r. [< ME. habiten, < OF. habittfr, 
F, habiter b Pr, Bp. Pg. hahitar b It. abitare, < 


L. habm come also nit. E. habit, v,, cohabit, ^ , . - , ^ 

habit, habitable, habitant, etc.. haUtaeie, bittaele, l^. habt^re, intr.. dwdl, abide, keep, freq. of 
binnade.inhibit, inhibit, prohibit, debit, debt, due^, bahere, have, hold, keep : see have, and cf, habit, 
duty, dmnture, devor, devoir, endeavor, habile, 
hdbie, dble\ etc., dshtlc, hab^iiy, ability, debiUty, 
etc., habiliment, diehtmUe, prebend, jtrovender, 
etc., aver^, emerageK etc.] 1. A usual or oharao- 
teriatio state or oondition; natural condition, at.- 
titude, appearance, or development; customary 
mode of being. Speotfloally— (a) A oharaotertstio or 
partioular physical state or oondiUoi 
fXMitive habU of body 


ion : as. a f ulL lax. 
a man of spare A<^. (6)ln^ 


u,, on which thb verb in some senses diroctly 
depends. Cf. ihhabit,1 Z.t intrans. To dwell ; 
abide; reside. 

So every spirit; as It Is most pure. 

And hath In it the more of heavenly light. 

So it the fairer IxKlie doth procure 

To habU in. Speneer, In Honour of Beaiitle. 1. l.'iO. 

n. trans. If. To dwell in ; inhabit. 


, the general aspect and mode of growth of an 
animal or a mant; the habitual attitude or poeture In 
which an animal or a plant lives or grows : an erect 
AoMt; a trailing, twining or reoumbent habU, (e) In eryt~ 
tat,, the usual aspect of Ihe oryatsls of a apeoies as deter* 
mined by the relative development of oertaln ‘ 
the orystals of barite have often a tabular hab 
2. A usual or customary mode of action; par- 
ticularly, a mode of action so established by use 
as to be entirely natural, involuntary, instinc- 
tive, unconscious, uncontrollable, etc.: used 
especially of the action, whether physical, men- 
tal, or moral, of living beings, but also, by ex- 
tension, of that of inanimate things; hence, 
in general, custom; usage; also, a natural or 
more generally an acquired proclivity, dispo- 
sition, or tendency to act in a certain way. 

How nse dotili breed s AoMf in u man ! 

dAaA..T. 0.ofV.,V.4. 

Allowing his oonolnsion that virtues and vioea consist 
In habit, be ought so much the more to have taught the 
manner of supmndhoing that habU, 

Baeon, Advanoement of Learning, ii. 

Power or ability in man of doing any thing, when ithaa 
I acquired by frequent doing the same tmng. ... we 
e hahU, Leeke, Human Underitanding. IX. xxit. 10. 
HabU , . , oompr^ends a diapoaltion and aomething 
onpervenlng on a oiiposition. The disposition, whloh at 
llrit waa a feebler tendency, becomes; In the end, by cus- 
tom — that Ic. by a frequent repetition of exerted energy — 
a etrouger tendency. Disposition Is the rude oriidnal, 
AoMl Is the perfect consummation. 

air W, UamUten, Metaph., xUi. 

By a habU we mean a fixed disposition to do a thing, 
and a facility in doing It the reeult of numeroua rcpeu- 
tions of the action. J, suUy, Outlines cf Pqrobol., p 102. 

After a sufioilnt number of repetitions ... an act be- 
comes a habU, L e., la performed automatically, or wlth< 
out the Intervention of effort, and freauently vrlthout 
“gin^thefal 


In thilke places as they habiten, 

Rom. of the Rote, 1. 000. 
Happflly you may come to the citio RiberiiL or to some 
ics : ai^ other rowuo or place habitett vpon or iiuere the oorder of It. 


utoon- 

JS, D, Cope, Origin A the fittest, p 291. 

Sf. In logic, a character which can be separated 
from its subject, without the destruction of the 
latter. 

HabU Is sometimes taken for whatever form roiw be 
aepanted from the aubject; aa when opposed to privation. 

BuryeraiUeiut, tr. by a Oentleman, I. vL 4. 

4 . External dress; particularly, the costume or 
dress regularly worn, or appropriate for a par- 
tieular occasion, use, or vocation* 

Vndlr an (fide pore atpee regneth ofte 
Orete vnrtew, tbogh It mostre [ahow] poorely. 
Booke qfPraeadanet (H B. T. B., extra sar.X i 106. 
Ooatly t^ AoMi m tlw parse ean boy, 

But not express'd In lanoy ; riel^jimt g w^.^ ^ ^ 

In the annory are kept many antia AoMCf, aa those of 
Chinem Kinga MgiirDliiy, Oot 12, 1044. 

We went up and saw the Duke dreae hln^t and in hit 
Aabttt&e 


» is a vaqr plain man. 

JPepyh Hiaiy, April 90; 1081. 

6. A oogtuine worn by women when riding on 
horseback ; a ridingp-habit. Thia until a recent date 
(periugw 187^ had a vaiy long full dnrt of cloth which It 
waaeuatomiuTtophiorotherwtaefkaten below the feet of 
the wearer when mounted. The habit used 


maCh Shorter, and rioae-ilttlng. 


Noroan pranonnee upon H 
If one riioald aak me whetiMr 
The habU, hat, and faotber, 

Or the frock and gypsy bonnet 
r andoos^eter. 
Tmuuaen, 


HiOtluyt'e yoyofftt, 1 . 4 . 16 . 

2t. To fix by custom; accustom; habituate. 

O y* are a shrewd one; and so habUed 
In taking heed ; thou knows! not what It ia 
To be unwaiy. Chapman, Ot^ssey, v. 

8. To dress; clothe; array. 

1 saw part of the ceremony of an audionee of the grand 
viaier, and waa habUtd in the caftan. 

Poeoekt, D^ripilon of the Bast, IT. ii. 182. 
They habited tbemselvei like those rural deltiei^ and 
imitated them In their ruitick dances. Drydem, 

The primary end of being habited aeems to have been 
protection. Harrie, Phiiuaophloal Arrangements, xiv, 

habitability (hab^i-t^biFi-ti), n. [b F, haM- 
uAiliti; as habitable + •dty: see •bUiiy.'] Hab- 
itablencBS. 

An admirable provlaion this ii for the perpetuity of the 
globes and to conUnue tlie state and habUabUUy thereof 
throughout all ages. Jkrham, Astro-Theology, vL 

habitable (habM-ta-b1), a, [< ME. habitable, < 
OF. habitable, F. haUtablc b Pr. Bp, Itabitable 
s Pg. habitavel b It. abitahile, < L. habitabUin, 
habitable, < hahitarc, dwell: see habit, v.'] Ca- 
pable of being inhabited or dwelt in; suited 
to serve as an abode for human beings : as, a 
habitable house ; the habitable world. 

1 would through all the regions habUntOe 
Search thee; and, having found thee, with my sword 
Drive thee about the world. 

Btau, and FI,, King and No King, L 1. 
Tis laid the sound of a Messiah's birth. 

Is gone through all the habitable earth. 

Driven, Heligio laloi, 1. 176. 

habitablonesB (hab'i-t^-bl-nes), n. The state of 
being habitable ; oapa<Uty of being inhabited. 
baUtably (hab'i-t^bli), adv. In a habitable 
manner; so as to be habitable, 
habitacm (hab'i-ta-kl), n, [< ME. hdbitacle, 
habyUjdgfU, < OF. habitacle, F. habitaole b Pr. 
kabitadle, abitaele b Bp. habitdeulo s Pg. hahi- 
taeulo B It. abitaoolo, s L. habitaculum, a dwell- 
ing-place, < kaUtare, dwell: see habit, v, Cf. 
htmtaeule, and also the abbr. forms bittaele, bin^ 
nac{ 0 .] !• A dwelling-place; a habitation. 

But yet all that do vytyte that holy habyuHniU, 

Jotiph of Ari/maihie (B. B. T. K); p. 44. 

Vtdutrumdomut, the habUaele of birda Norden, 1608. 
Fortune bath set bis happy habUada 
Among the anoient hill% near mountain atreamiL 
And lakei pellucid. Southey, 

2. A reoess, alcove, or niche. 

In echo of the pynaclee 
Weren sondry habUaelet, 

Chauear, House of Fame; 1. 1194. 

habiteenlaf. n. [< L. habitaculum, a dwelling- 
place: Bee habitaoU,'] Same as habitaete, 1. 

And thya Cltee of Oandi was sum tyme the AaMliieiils and 
lordabippe of the Kyng Mynoa. 

Tontioffton, DIarte of Bng. Travell, p 20. 

haUtanoat (hab^i-tans), n. [< habit + -auos.] 
ifiMid, XX. 1 . DweUixig; amide; zesidenoe. 


at present Is 

The edge or hem of the 


The kabitatUt did professo the law of the Oentilos. 

Uakluyt't Voyaytt, I. 824. 
Thoae argent fields more likely habUanlt, 
Translated saiiits. or inldtUe splrita, hold, 

Betwixt the angelical and Immnn kind. 

Hilton, r. U, 111. 4fl0. 

Oh Love t no habUant of earth thou art.. 

Byrttn, Childe Harold, Iv. 121. 
No longer now the wlng6d habitaute 
That ill the wooda their sweet lives sing away 
Flee from the form of man. Shelley, Queen Mab, vlll. 

Bpecifically— 2. [F. pron. a-bf-toiF ; F. pi. for- 
merly hahitauH,'} A native of Canada of French 
(loHcent, especially of the farming or iieasaiit 
class. 

At Lake Megantic, General Arnold met an omliaary 
whom he had sent in advance to aaoertain the feelings of 
tlie habitant, or French yeomanry. 

Irvinff, Washington, 11. 90. 

The Lower Town msrket-plaoeiL with tlieir oal6ohes and 
loiig-bodled French oarta are tilled with the habitante 
twice a week. ilaiywr's LXXVI. 80S. 

habitat (hab'i-tat). [< L. habitftt,* it dwells’ 
or * ii lives,’ 3d pers. sing. pres, ind* of Aah»- 
tare, dwell : see habit, v.] 1 . It lives or dwells : 
a Latin word beginning (in New Latin) that 
part of the description of an animal or a plant 
which mentions its locality: as, habitat in Ame- 
rica Boptentrioiiuli (it lives or grows in North 
America). Huch statements are usually ab- 
breviated, as Uab, Am, Sei>t,'^2, n. In nat, hist,, 
the area or region where an animal or a plant 
naturally lives or grows; by extension, place 
of abode in general; habitation. The oomricte 
habitat of a spculos Is its geographical range. Apidied, 
as It oommoiily ia to an itidlvldiial nr a sptwimeii. It ia 
geiicrnlly distiiiguisliad In botany from the iriaiion, which 
refers to the physical conditions surruundiiig tlie plant, 
such os soil, expiwiiru, and elevation. Hee tloUiun, 

The mumbors of that Ihiimaii] stock, spresding into dif- 
ferent habitate, fall under different sots tif coiiditiona 

U, Spenenr, Study of .SoeloL, p. 8SS. 

Things arc good for notldtig out of their natural habitat. 

Lowell, Fireside Travels, p, H. 

Of oourse a poet must represent his age and habitat. 

Stedman, Poets of America, p 4. 

UeiHoxley] describoslivlng creatures by structure. The 
Mosaic writer describes them by habitat. 

Pop, Sei, Mo., XXVIII. 818. 

habitation (hab-i-ta'shou), n, r< OF. hahita- 
tUm, F, habitation b Pr. Hp. haUtaoim b Pg. 
habita^ b It. abitasione, K L. habitatio(fi»), a 
dwelling, < habitare, dwell: see habit, «.] 1. 
The act of inhabiting, or the state of being in- 
habited; occupancy. 

For waut of habitation and repair. 

Dissolve to heaps of ruiiia Sir J, Denham* 

For their shipping is of two sorts, one for lailo, another 
for habUation also. Purehae, Pilgrimage, p 487. 

It larsonj is an offence against that right of habiiatim 
which Is acquired by the law of nature aa well as by the 
laws of society. Blaeketone, Com., IV. xvi. 

'2. Place of abode ; a settled dwelling ; a place 
or structure coustitutiug an abode, as of men 
or animals. 

It was so thlkke of busshes and of tlionies and breres 
that noon wolde haue wende (thought) that ther badde be 
[been] eny habUowion, Merlin (£. K T. 8.), ill. 517. 

As Imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the pout’s pen 
Turns them to sbapea and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation ami a name. Shoik., M. N. D., v. 1. 
«8yn. 8. iXimiclle, quartera 

habitatorf (hab'i-ta-tqr), n. r= F. hahitateur 
B Pr. habitaire, habitador b Bp. Pg. habitador 
B It. abitatore, < L. hahitator, < halntare, dwell : 
nee habit, v,"] A dweller; an inhabitant. 

The longest dsy in Cancer is lunger unto us then that 
in Capricorn unto thu Southern hafntator. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vi. 10. 

habit-dotll (hab'it-kldth), n, A light broad- 
cloth especially adapted for women’s riding- 
habits, but often usea for other outer garments, 
habit-niakOT (hab'it-ma^k6r), n* One who 
makes habits; specifically, a maker of women’s 
riding-habits. 

habilrBlltrt (hab'it-sliM), n. A garment of 
muslin or similar material worn by women on 
the neck and shoulders, under the dress, usu- 
ally having some resemblance to the collar, 
shirt-bosom, etc., worn by men. 
habitual (bfi-bit'fi-al), a. [< F. hdbiiml b Pr. 
Bp. Pg. habitual ss It. ubituale, < ML. haibifuaUy 



Mf4 


Y AiiM to ft hMt or droM), < L. MMlwr. 
WSSTlMMVM^ik GUbaMmate] l.For^ 

f from, bftbit, tre- 


m ftoquiiod by, m 
5pMBt ftiO, or OOStOBL 

^ ilf«B OOt IlltA foa MfNit ldicai«ft Mid iN 
loliMi wftlhwW artft mt tooo Obdr ooiiermflei. 

Mmmiom, VIm Oompanton (16ttX 
ffeOf«lMi in AoMNial to a Katton. 

Min, lible-Till^ p. 100. 
A kaUhmi Mrtloo haa in tte waUam undeviating ohar- 
^ aa wan aa In tta want of a diattnetljoonaoloua ala- 
■ " I ohaiaotar, and ao raaemblaa ra- 


Ar (Aafftma) 

oee the ▼erb.j fiiweterote by euetom; formed 
by hftbit; bkoitnftl. 

8o^ lor aU hto toupoxeir foriMaranoft upon aoina^a^^ 
ovii^ltia li a Wt > 

iMritowu ddim!^^lt?cM 

Jar. fbilor, Wofka (ad. IMOX U. 100. 


^ ^ TnatlnotlTo aofloiia Hanea', . . AaMnalaetlona 

i aald to Iwjntgmjrg^ an^ hftbitllfttloa (hft-blH-^'ahQn). n. [. F. luOdU 

j:M«p,OatlinaiofFir^,p.eiO. . Sp. hoWlftOiXoft n It. 

S, Aeeording to or oonstitiitiiig ft hftbit; exists 
Ingftftfthftbitor ft fixed eondition; onBtomory; 



atituMtme. < 


; vegolftr: fts. the hahitual prootiee of ein: 
the Mtiual exereise of forbeaimnoe; hairitiuu 
loriUheftlth. 

aopinlonawlilchan gottanlqradiiGation, and In 

laeflh Id tame an niada Aotiliu^ cannot be takan awaj Iqr 
fbnftaadnpontiiaBaddan; thagr meat therclon be taken 
•wap eiao bjr tima and adnoatlon, 

!>• Cknpora PbUtloo, IL la 
ffta k eWHial aooirl of her brow wim nndenlably, too 
lent^ to pam Itaelf oil on tlw tonoorat 


LL. fts if *kSiituatU>(i^)9 < hodifttard, hftbitoftie 
eee haUhuite.} The net of habitofttliig, or the 
etftte of being habituated. 

Xvarp one of na would hare falt^ alxtj jaara agOb tiat 
thagananltonaandooloniingof aatsrlawr* 
padantlfl^ wblSbL Ironi the hSmwUkm of 
now feel to be natnnl and within the 
art 


g. taw mff lead F. ewa f ar f 
naambUng lata. 
loif. 

aniiiiftl of the 


chinebllla whanoa the m 
an two Gbflian hahroaomea aomawhat 
Alaowmtan Atreeem e . If etarhanca 18 
liftbroMBA (hftb'xf4Bta An 
genua Sabrawma. Alao ahfwooMe. 
Bftbnnnftaiift (hab-r^mi^ni-l). n, [KIu, < Bf, 
dBpdc. graeefiiL delteate, pretty, 4* /Mvio, mad- 
nesB.) In pa&oi.f inaanity in whienthe dehi- 
..a. ^ aionaareolftgftyohftrfteter. DmgUam. ^ 

Icte, + thread. <.*!»*. «4 ik 


F» H, Awdlcg« lOnd. XIXI. I 


»attlila 

gewthorni^ Baran QahleaailL 
Deepen the hoMeiiol mood 
Of mp ailBtaiiaa. Aotmit Fancr’a CSaanlitry. 
hi aoonaiid. dnriim aaifartlmaft oataa-raidi wan Mtt- 
Ml aanaaa oMBtaranNalghta. 

If. dpmeer. Prtn. of Boolol., 1 4A& 
Whit wa adl a Miena/ feeling la one whieh ia habitn. 
iOr or aaatoaaaiilT oaUad forth In a calm form by a par- 
■mnant aMaat of iho anvinnmen^ ao aa to dllfaae Itaelf 
aaar haga tcaete of life In a amooth oamnt 

J. Ailly,OatllneBof FasrehoL, p 480. 

8« Formed by repeated impreaalonB; rendered 
permanent by eontinued cauaea: as, a habihuU 
afcin.-Bahttiial 


^<F.kahiMei 


eolorof the 

T^ftnaaMn^ 


SeeAaMI- 


Baathanonna.— : 


npOMaallva or BpeeatattfaLofie la meant that aomple- 
ftMntor dootrlnaa of whioh the aetepce of Logic la made 
im: hyOekJaellnorgiaMliiof Lt^lameantthoapacola- 
tln knowlodga of thoaa doetrinee which any Indf^nal 
te fioanteiL Aata ArlatoOo) may poeeeei, and the prao- 

fleal da£iilgri^ which ha laSUe to apfdy them. 

— UUM (l»-HJ44-! ». moil. ►M-tM'), t 


I fo tto lagidanty, ao MOnal goaa bqrmd iwiial or 
MWp* Indoo^ doWlwal woold now hardly ha need 
whma It waa not meant that the haUt waa nnfiorm and 
vahtokao or Brnily Bxod ao an alament of ehanetar: aft 
ftetitnal inddanoa. The othar worda lead up to thie : 
wanel^ that whiohoocnnnmehtnon often than not; ciif- 


xo. HftblbtAvlx''(hftVx<^tbriks), ft. [NL., < Or. 

^«Sp. ii^/»^,grftoefl4delfoftte, + ^, hairy Age. 

diitMne, < L. Jm* of South Ameriean aigmodont murine ro- 
< hflHftfy pp. of dents, of arviooline form and general ftapeot, 
with ungrooved upper inoiaora and soft pelftge, 
le of living, feeliu, or whence the name. Alao Abrotkrix. Water- 
hou yp 183T. 

hftbiwddpiljnit, ft* An obaolete form of oeoir* 
dtfpoia* 

hamuionf. ft* An obaolete form of haaberaean, 
HftbMUft (hftb-ad'U-|), II. [NL., < habaOi, 
native Ethiopian name.] A genus of anona. 
eeoua plants, founded by Alphonse de Candolle 
in 1882, who included in it species now referred 
to Xplopiiiupd restrieted by Hooker and Thom- 
son in 1872 to two Malayan species without 
known economic importance. See Xylopta. 

_ liaodhaH,ft* A Midme Engliidi form of aoMi. 

The fHciid, the mlitraift and the wife. Aapl hftcdia^ v. A Middle English fonn of kaleh8. 

at. AMoeiEtton ; intoNoune ; ftanfli»rt«y. (iwh'd), ja. *«.*«, • 

Dfydilft Maixhgah-la-Modft Dad. Aatpmy'aaharaotw.aaeckir^d^abllnaaftaiidawBit. 

ar'i want are thraa tnliifa aa fir hayond a ramady aa a 
blaekamoof ■ fioft a dab foot, or a ahort tamper. 

MftSIrAndiewWjSlftXLlia 

lenterof Eny pUee, hadlim (F. pron. lukshilr'), n. [F., < kaehtr. 


haldtllds (hEVi-tud), n, 
kdbihid ss Pff. habitude s 
bUudOf condnion, aj 
habere^ have, hold, keep: 
tomaiy manner or moa< 
acting; habit. 

What TirtnoBi aot 

Gan taka eilMt on them, that have no power 
Of aqaal kMtude to amrihand ItT 

B. JoNaoN, FoaCaatar, 1?. ft 
Broogfat by long goMNuli from bad to worift 
Mnat hoar theffaqneot Oatl^ the dMbl Cmrae. 

iVfor, Haniy and Bmma. 
HOl-wonbip waa a loMvda of the Byilan natinna 

Imo/t Tkifer, The Jdjghidbet, L M 

8. Relation; reap^t; state with regard to 
something else. [Rare.] 

InaUtbekoMhidaaQflifa 


cially one of amusement, recreaUon, and &e 
like: as, an habitui of the billiard-room. 

The aoMtefo of the elnba and of Waat Knd aoeial drolaa. 

ML J. ginfaift Sng. Sad. Laadarft p. 88L 

fiM^^*^^**^^^****^^*^^**^ liaMtHr«t(hE'b'i-tftr),n. hwv.] HEb- 

Boo owmam. itude. 

XanpiNwattmfadJ^lfo^^ ^ ^ ^ 

C. D. Wflriiflr,lntbeWlldoriieoft tIL lukbitllS (haVi-^), ii. [L.:aeeJ^f.] 1. In hachlira (F. pron. ha-ebtlrO, V- 1* ^ 



InimDaanKowdlwmi 
Lbafoietbar 


I topraach tbaeea- 
) on Iba annlranaiT of 
^Bi«.liil8aiCant,liL 

In the peat asparianoaa of the raoft amfloa and 
Soam in thooaaroondliaTe baao SaMhiaf aooompani 
of ninaontalila foailngi. 

g. Frin. of Fwchol., f BSa 

Judhttnallj (hA-bi$' 9 - 9 l-i), <Mir. In a habitual 
BBuner; by fre^nt practice or use; aa a 
babli. 


haok: aeelMoki, haailiyhafoM^.] Siuneaahafok^ 

ing. 

In moat mapa ... an attempt la made to ihow aomo- 
fblns of the genarid faatnrea ca the groand. ... If the 
around la atora, tba llnoft or AneSiiraft are drawn thiok 
and dioae tugathar, ao that the billy apoCa haooma dark : 
tf tha grow la uiarably larel, the Unaa are thinner vai 
farthar apart gwalag, Fhyalogiaphy, pit 

it. and 1 


mad., characteristic state or condition; conati- kaekured^ ppr. ho/ekwriag. [< hodiufw, n.] To 
tutional habit. cover with natchinga. 

Tha dlqiodtion to tha dieaaaa— tha aonaampChra Sea* hadinda (aa-i-^n'da), a. [Sp., landed prop- 

MneftViLW. erty, lands, estate, OSp./aofoiMlg. employment, 


I na aeWlwaHlf offl. 

mrT. grmmft Christ Mor., L sa 


AvmylanaprQpaitionof tha popnlatton of 8t 

Hiawme bawfimHy ongagad In anpylylng the Amerioans 
IT. Lealv, Hina, le tdth Cent, xlr. 


IB OA-bH^J-al-nea), w. 

r ehaiaeter of being naDituaL 


The state 


8. In naf. hMrf., the general appearanoe or like- 
neaa of an aniiw or a idant, irreepective of ite 
structure; facies. 

hablet, a* [< ME. Iwihia, able: see able^ and 
habile.} An obaolete form of able^. 

For an a(n)ara fatta Is haU§ 

Ses atriko to aowft and laaaa la ahoandaUe 
In mane lande. 

Pnttmftnft UnahondfleOB. E. T. &X p SOT. 
So long aa breath and AnNe pnlaaannee 
Did nrare eoiigo nnto him annply. 

His pooe he treaUy forward did adfianoe. 

gpmmr, F. 8., HL fit A 

hablaiiassf, «. An obsolete form of ableneee. 


vjrv/,uiuus, voMiw, 

estate, < L. faeiaada^ things to be done, neut. 
pL of faatendme^ to be done, ger. of faeere^ do: 
see /oof.] An estate ; a manufactmng, min- 
ing, stock-raising, or other establishment in the 
eountry ; an isolated farm or farm-house, 
ealledjbjefida. [Bpaniah-American.] 

Within tha tarillory of tha rapnblte thara era 

than 8700 hme iwnd t (laadad aatatao) and ISAOO farms 
(ranahoak and not a law other loeatloiia of hnmanaa as- 
tont . lb gamOtoift Mas. Handbook, P lA 

haok^ (hak), e. [< ME. Aaefam, hakhm, < AB. 
*Aao 0 loa (^y in oomp. fd-Aaootoa M ME. fokah- 
ksft wi Oraes. tohama) aw D. hakkea m MLQ. 
hkke an MHO. haekaa^ G. haehen m 8w. hokhs, 
hack, dhop, m Dan. kokke, haek. hoe; 




(koMs-), hal 
ual. jDoefoe. 

TbowMIhalmowhowdUBenUntUiMttwaatoInrert athaphasard. 
the aenw a of Hainr a, aa piwfolbr hehw me- 

*""*"**** **"^**^ ^ ""*« S™KSi3naI’». E 


nns Phllaalns datarmin^ ke» to aanda^liis tot- 


haMlHata (hfhblt'fAt), e. A; pvet. and pp. ko- 
Ml ii gt sd; mr. k^foas^. [\ habnuaioi, 


Lilht Bsphnas and I 
Hmd looks *am o'er to nndiroland 'anw 
Althongh aat down MimS at random. 

A SMIw, HadIbnift n. liL 8S7. 


». of hatkaayp It. ABaara m Fr. 0 d. Pg. kab-or-liabf, ode. Same ae i 
kaMfiiarawF«kaMiMr),biiiiglnto aeondition Thadtiaanftio thairiisalmtfinlaBlIwteHffyBaitfn 
er habit (of body), <L.ka^,eoiidllioifth^^ timehni3iS%d^MS7^ 

It: eee koWA 1. To aaeustom; miiSe fh- . . ^ ^ 

■UtetiylimtoreutoiDaiTnpHfaBM. _ W.trf/>iinrt,iayite^.c>wa(lii<i iiftl '.»wi.» 

■. Vfikt moeM, dalioBt., -f hair.] ▲ m> 

• •fO-Wr^tnUL MW «f BwtrioMBOfpUe fodnlii, .C tito Cunly 

ail«Ettw«,lin. OMPdMWM^pMii]iiwtQ8oiilhAa«toa,dUto^ 

fWUWMO; wi!^wft.|l!iWBl^ . tac OoB nuwt monlMii of ilihi twidljr in 

.. - — fc^tlwIWOftWtlOBMOOd. “ 


vr. mHwvw, uwow, vwMtma c. mmjnur. imww, ww«, 

> B. kofdU and (latig) kaiki: eae kaloka luA 
koiki.] 1, ffwas. 1. To malm iifegular elite in 
or upon; mangle by sdPMted stroSes of a ent- 
tlng instrument; cut or notch at landom. 

And Isal eamaandi anea to keMi sad hewe 

— — -scsasiawti-. 

Tati 





B. t« Am off th* ttOM pnoBiiuBt parte of 
(ittete) » lteMteAaminer.»8. To obap; 
IreiiMiite, aa ffia tiaada. CRrov. 4. To 


9670 


MWPPrwvwf w ow mmw am* IjKXVW, Bikg.l-— < s. i«l 

U^MOMpfaqrwanoffiarlBfoot-b^; bmiae 
tokUlM— 0. Tpteoakmaselodaofearth 

ahar ptowteg . ffw. Bn^ 

** teteaat. 1. To ohpp: out: aa, to keep 
apawaTa>talM(.<-fl. To bop on one leg. 
^ Bug.];— ‘8. To toil; work laborioadT; 
) to ateMa aomethiag. 



OPioT. _ 
ateteato 


aomeChing. 

Vor loh oiMithe — 

ntok^ 1^ tiimt and tbirii !• mj kjnd^ 

Jynd nat to Ml after iHtaMM. 



ic)piia [< lateMB. ^.apiokorboe; 

t D. hakf a hoe, cbop, also heel (> G. kaeke, a 
boop mattoekp batobet^ also beel), as Dan. hak^ 
notobp hdkhe, pickax, mattock, sa Sw. kak, 
notch; from the Terb.] 1. A cut; a notch. 
iMk foo what ilMMis are on hte heto 

8hak., T. and C., i a 
Siek aneo' AadhiL and deadly whaoki^ 

X never aaw tbe like. 

JBBttlf </ TrtmmU^Muw (Cblld'i Ballad^ VU. 178> 
8a A cut in a tree to indicate a particular 
spot, or a series of cuts made in a number of 
trees as a guide through woods; a blazed line. 
[U. Sa] 

Cart and I went into the woods to out a Aoelraaaffaide 
“ ‘ :IL17S. 


Tb» last snirivor of the aennlne Aoe of Grub Street 
M 0 MuUtift Boeweli'a Johnson. 
4te A procuress; a prostitute. 

lie G. Hired; meroenaxy; muebusedorwom, 
like a hired horse; hackneyed: as, a hack wiitera 

Hank preaebera employed in the aenrloe of defanltere 
and abaenteea. Wak^/Md, Memoln. 

Diydeii, like Tiomitifc was a teMk writer, and waa prond, 
as aa honest man has a right to ba of nong able to gw 
his bread by his brains. 

liOWitt, Among my Booka lat ser., p. 71. 
haokt (hak), c. J[< hoekt, a,] 1, intrana. 1. To 
ride on the road; ride with an ordinary horse 
or pace: opposed to croM*co«mfry ridin^r, caeal- 
ry riding, etc. 

HithertOb only road or paric riding has been oonsidered, 
ana with wise peopla kadtinff (ezoq>t haekkuf to cover, 
or in the performanoe of a Jonmey sgainst tune) means 
progressing st a strictly modmte pfUM. 

ISneyo. BHL, XXL 100. 


/brwe mid Stream, XXVi; 

8. lafooUbaU, a kick on the shin; also, a bruise 
pniduoed by kicking. 

Ibose who had them to show, palled np their troosers 
and Showed the teteb they bad received in the good oanse 
(a loot*haU aorlmmafel. 

T, Bnffhee, Tom Brown at Xngby, i a 
4. A stroke on one’s own account; turn at doing 
something: aa every one feels obliged to take 
a kook at It (;Colloq.]«-«5. A blunt ax; aout- 


8. To drive in a hack. [CoUoq.] 

Are we more content to depend on street oan and walk- 
ing with the ocosslonal alternative of AmMop W six times 
the money? PMkMpMa Timse, May a 1879. 

df. To be common or vulgar; turn prostitute; 
have to do with prostitutes. Shak. 

n. franc. To let out for hire : as, to hack a 
horse. 

hack^ (hak), n. [Abbr. of kackbat] Same as 
haekbui, 

backamora (hak'a^mdr), n. [Origin obscure.] 
A form of halter with a nose-piece that can be 
tightened, so that it may serve instead of the 
headpiece of a bridle. [U. S.] 
hack-barrow (hak^bar^o), n. A large wheel- 


barrow used to ( 


used to carry green bneks from bnck- 
making machines to the drying-sheds, 
hadebory (hak'ber^i), n. ; pi. kockkcmcc (-iz). 


ting-tool for nbtehing'br hacking trees to bleed 

them, as in gathering the siw or the maple.— Ithisanuml 
6. A pick; a pickax; amadook; a spade; a 
haok-uon. [mv. Eng.] 

In digerentdisirietolt [the pleki is oslled either s num- 
drel, pika ^tter, msttoek, or heuL 

jrofpmif. Mining Tofdap. 71 

7t. The lights, liver, and heart of a boar or 
swine. Holine, 1688. (Ha7Utced.)—8t. Broken 
or hesitating speech. 

Heqpeeks . . • with lo many koels and hesltatlona 
Br. aMoialliWeiyafOod^ 

hack* (hak), a. [Also dial, keek; the unaaaibi- 
lated form of kateh\ q. v.] 1, A grated frame. 

SpeeiaoeHy— -OAgreted door; s hetdh. (t)Afrsmeot 
wooden herein tbetiW-iaoe of emiU. (e) Amokforfeod- 
ins oettle. (d) A frame for drying Ssh or oboeee. <r) A 
Idioe for diyum brldke before they arobanied. (/)Arow 
of molded brloks laid out to dry. 

. Usually they [brloks] ore baoksd obont eight ooarsei 
lOadk onthe eoga and the Aoelr* kept eepenita to allow 
droalallon ofelr. 0, T. Dam, Bnoks and lUea p 1S8. 

8. In falconry, partial liberty. See the extract. 

^ Moeh— The etoto of perthd liberty in whioh yonng 
bnVks mnet elwiye be kept et ftrit— looie to Sy obont 
ijj rooming 

" -pQjl for 

;IX7. 

ie«t [<k4Mk8,n.] To place (bricks) 

I burning. 

^ Pr eese d brioka ore teldon kaeM on adga fntbe sheda 
batamlaidSaterieo. 0.r.lkie<ii^ Brloks and TlleapSSi* 

]|ftoh:’(liak),a. |7ar.ofk<M4,ult.ofkaici,q.v.] 

A haw; a hedge. [Pfov. Bng.1 

-*^‘rrofkackft^,q.v.] 

I horse 

^ , lat re- 

[ ef horses kept for hire, espeeially for 
ing ridiiig* 

^ ^M^CKqrlCMuiMteftiL 

. Oitewtk. ten. tote awtennlMd wrn toAvnk 

8aaa3a?---"“‘s5!i'J»S£K 

8* Aearriegekeptforhire; a haokney-coaeh. 

X wiaths eNrir day driving In aksWIte* Osiaidsteast. 

Cbiriscer, Va na 

« We aase hsvo a smte*’ be added Witt 

^ thrir Weddiag Jmuan, IL 


’An alteration of kagberry, {he bird-cherry : see 
kagbcrry.2 1. Same as kagberry. Also called 
bH^Mrry.^2, An American tree, CclHa ocot~ 
dentaUe, natural order UrUco/CMi, iwed to the hacker^ (hak'< 
elm. It ranges from Csnsds to Florida and west to Tezoa 
bnt is most t^icsl and abundant in the Mississippi valley 
uber of well.mmiked forma tome of whioh were 


Bom. forms were extremely various, the oiig. 
form and meaning not being eommonly known: 
the E. form nearest the o% is koMutkf sU 
ult. of liG. or HG. origin: OFlem. haeMmcctB 
MD. haeekbuscej)* haakbua s MLG. haJmuBBet 
koMbnace as kIHG. hakenbuehae, G. hakankMaa 
ss ODan. hagabdaaa s Sw. hdkdbyaaa, ahaokbut, 
lit. a ^hook-gun,’ so called because fired firom 
a forked zesC or beoause of the curved form of 
the stock: < MD. haeeke, D. haak m ICLG. kokc 
sa G. hakan as E. kakci, a hook, + MD. Imyaa, 
buiae, D. buaaa, hua « MLG. buaae as G. bUehte, 
a gun, a box, etc.; tbe elements are thus ult. 
haka^ and bozG » buah^, the same as the ter- 
minal element of bhmderbusa, q. v«] Same as 
harguebna. 

Cross-bow and long-bow, hond-gnn and hnek-but, lU- 
oonet and ssker, he eon ihoot with them ill. 

SeotL Monssteiv. zvilL 

haekbnteert (hak-bu-tdr^, a. [< hackbut 4- 
-ccr.] A hlffquebusier. 

He lighted the motdh of hie bandslter, 

And woefully eoorobed the hoMuteer, 

aeati,L,ciL,yL,m.tL 

liackbutterf,w. [< OF. koogoebariar, karguebaf- 
ficr, < hae^buta, ete., haekbut: see hoMui, 
and cf. kargacbucter.] A harquebiuder. 

And his Bonne rir Willism Winter that now 1% end snn- 
drie other oaptelna haning vnder their Charge two hun- 
dred Aoeirteaterff. ff3Siff/te4 Hilt. Boolland,e&. 1644. 

hacked (hakt), p. a. In kcr., indented with the 
indents embowed: said of the edge of any bear- 
ing. An edge ho^ed is represented as If ohopped witb 
a natohet, tbe small pledta between the Indenfe enried 
upward SB if by the force of the blow. 

hackee (hak'e), n. [Imitative of the animal’s 
cry.] The common chipmunk or ground-squir- 
rel of the United States, Tamiaa atriatua. See 
out under ehipmunh 

hadfenaief, a. An obsolete form of hacknay, 
Chaucer. 

hacker^ (hak'br), II. A tool used for makixig in- 
cisions in trees as channels for the passage of 


whwe they likq but pnnetoslly I 

•nd sgotn in the dsy, to kM them from seektng food for 
thcuMetveesslongsspoesIlSe. Eneyi BnL, r 



the sap; a hack. [U. S.] 
lacker^ (hak'er),e.i.j;Freq. of ka6kl,p«] Same 
as kackl, 4. [Jnov. E^.] 
hackery (hak'br-i),ii.; ]^.kack 0 rte»(-ijB). 
glo-Ino., < Hind, ehhakra, a cart] 1, In Ben- 
gal, a rude two-wheeled cart drawn by oxen, 








Hteckbeiry {Ctitu eettdttUmUe). 
t ud •.braaclMfc with male and 
fknlt, #, dower; A sumen, c. fruit, dLArult cntli 


used by tbe natives for tbe traniport of goods, 
etc.— 8. In western India and CJeylon, a Ik^t 
covered vehicle drawn by small oxen, for me 
transportation of passengers, 
kaeket (hak'et), n. [var. of hatchet, after 
kock^.l A hatchet. £. H. Knight. 
hl^-me(hak'fil),n. A locksmiths’ slitting-flle. 
hack-hainxiier (hak'ham^er), n. An adz-Uke 
tool for hacking and truing g^dstones. 

The lap is dbleSy resorted to for removing thoee diriit 
distortions occasioned In hirdenlnb that are beyond um 
oorreotlon cf the hnek-hammer, 

0. Inline, Arfrsen*s Handbook, p. 7L 

(hak^i4L), n. [Native name.] A vatu- 
able tree, Ixara trifiarum, growing in British 
Guiana, it attains a height of so to so f eet^ soiualng 
' 16 to 18 Inohee In dismeter. From the greet hardness of 


A JMfeW , 8 i UVMKO. I JTBWY. SlUBC.J 

lUMlC(w)i«.Mida. {Abbr.Mtewteteiriq.v.] 
L H. 1. AMnekrotwrUM; henee, fthofM 
Mtentod tor ammS lerviM, moh m tlwt n- 

wMnt 



formsrly regarded ss distinot speolss, bnt they ore fonnd 
to be oonneoted by intermediate onee. Thet of weetem 
Teno, however, Is reg^«d •• nyuMjOretleMml The 
haekberry sometimes becomes a Isige tree 4 or 5 feet in 
SSmetwendSOorlOOfeethlgh. Ihe wood is white end 
iOfL but heavy, ooarse-i^ned, B is 

i^in the monufMOtiireof oheap fomitars^butebleSy sa 
lenoe-timber. The fruit Is on edlUe dmpa of sweetlih 
teste tad light-red oolor, the else of a bird-elMRy. Alao 
eidled ^ be nae rwoed, many- 

hlSSll^(hak'l^t),n. [Beekqgdea.} Thegveat- 
ershearWater,P^«sfiia/or. nS^islands.] 

harikbnihf. a. A tnrm of hackbut. MaUiaocU. 

M, ha^ alao tooldwk, 
ioMiwteite, haemubutta, k 
Miwtote, tenAwtete, ete., . 

towiwteHAa, etc. (> B. kaMmh), alae karma- 
tofia, wqwteoaate, kwqw^aaa qrgwatena (>B. 
kormiateu, argtiebtm (m 8p.,F8. araotew « It 
MWtekute. atwteiaii^ aimtOat^ oreo. bow, K 
«^ar«as + b'W^>wrt«^ali3a,liMo«r): tbe 


the wood, it has received the name of U^m-ettee. It is 
used In moUng eoge and staifta and uio for tuxaSan. 
See/ffwri 


hadkint. n. [Appar. for hacking, < k 
4- -tngl.l A pudding made in {he 
sheep or nog. 
at G&iuf 


hacl^,n.,7, 
1 A pudding made in the maw of a 
‘nog. It was formerly a standard didi 


BaUxwaU. 

The kodrin most be boiled 
yonng men must take the m 
her round the market idtoe. 


^ breel^or Mae two 
ty the oraiA and run 
^ AAegMSS. 



haoktsf ^ (hak'ing), n. [Verbal n. of hacki, e.] 
1. The operation of working over the faces dt 
rough or worn grindstones with a hacdc-hsm- 
mer; also, asimilartreatmentof the faeesofpol- 
ishingwheels with a sharp tool of a like kbid. 

By the eqnal applioatlon of the toolib the frMe of the 
■tmmaylK ke^&enOdy flat wim bntllttlefeoonme to 
tnniiiigorkaeiow. O. lteraAArtliaabBa&db^p.ta 

8, hi maaonry, the separation of a oonrse of 
stones into two smaller eouxees, when there axe 
not enough large stones to fonn a tingle oourse. 
—8. IugssMW<tifig,theeutsaiidgioom«Mtito 
in the Bdal lane or holifag tiw eattiiig edge 




jjjao 


MijpOM ^ uwvidiw MeejptodM or 
m Umi powom oioa In putting and 


.«. [P|iir.of Aadbi9«.<.,S0 
M, ft hadimg oon^. 


Blor« wlio»btiBt gnOtgr 

«r no Qnal^ and boliig domandod why tft waa oulad an 
haallvo tarar; b acanaa^ Mdth ha, af an hmkimg aoogh 


r atiandatii ***** ittirwTrrr 


JWi0r,Hal3r8tata,i.S. 


lUMldbw>(lkak'ijig).fi. [Verbal n. of ikadi;>,v.] 
In hridi wiflidfig, piling bricks for drying. 


jataahnlcSilyaaiuSrhaBEi^^ 

plat ogthaaomeni and b^lng the Mma broken as if hacked; mangled by eho 

C. 7. Jkni$, Biloka and TOaa p. ISh 


]UMddllf-Mat(hak'ing-sdt),ti. In korscmaiMkip, 
a oeat proper for hack-riding, as opposed to 
eroM-eoimtry or hard riding. Jibidyo. /frit., XII. 
197. 

knok-ilOII (hak'l^drn), a. 1. A miners’ pidk: 
a haek. X. H. Kn^kt^^Q. A chisel used in 
tutting nails. It has a eheck or stop to regu- 
late the length of the nail. 
iMdelo^ (hfOL'l), V. t.; pret. and pp. koMed, 
ppr. kodkan^. [Also in var. form kogpls^, 


mn . 

in spinning, and el making the flbere smooth, 
paxall^ and olsgual length. l!baoowbsiiaadaN 
of rine or sttdL sad ais af mqFUg damas ol enaiMaa fba 

K DonbiStoiilBajadihaaoataaoottbaBdoiidlB^ a 

ft w Algn aulAa 

8. Haoklaeeblleerively, as material for making 
artifleial fliee. * 

haokling-inahhiTie (hakning^mg-shfa^), a. A 
maidline eonsisting of a pair of horisontal 
rollera set with brushes mia haekles, and used 
in haekling and oleaning raw llaz. 
haeUag $ak’log)^^ [< haek^ 4- log.^ A 
ehoppmg-biook. [Rare.] 

A kind of aditisial heeticyon 

, ,, _ Bough; 

broken'ae if Kaoked; mangled W ehtmping or 
eutting.— 8. In mtssrol., having fme, short, and 
sharp pidnts on the surface: as, a haekiif frac- 
ture. 

iAitlpinm.li (hak'man), a.; pi. haebmen (-men). 
The driver or keeper of a haek or public car- 
riage. [U.8.] 

In the hotel o phusard waned them to have nothing to 
do wim the mlB(»oant hadrmtii on tho stroata but alwaya 
to Qidor thofar oaniagea at the oOoo. 

HotMtU, Iholr Wedding Jonmay, vL 



asr.llr.aste. 
j fSMBtssp tes tai gwiilfa 

MiiiBib AntobkaTp^ 
(hak’ni), s. t r< koelMiif, a.] 1« To 
wear, weary, or eihauat oy frequent or e ne es- 
aive use, ae a horse; henee, to vender won, 
trite, stele, etc., as by repetition. 

Hsd I ao laridi of aur prasMOo boML 
aoooBMnonhsatii ^ intbeoyoaof moi^ . • • 
OptoioiL that did btep me to tbo orown, 

nmi itni iTTiirt Irrniln BniiimlTin 

Mb, 1 Hoo. IV., HL a 

, noth men and horaaa and Iwthor being hsai w mwA Jd- 
iA, and won out upon thoonsnd of aomtoontenuosssad 
obatinato bUbop. Mmrvtttf Woifca HL 18. 

Hit mr. JamaaOiitaW JokMumur be oaUodUMOteadiBg 
Jeete of the town; but taoBO who hatf k m l m tift i nsno ol 
them, and murdered othera, hare aoarM erw onterod into 
the mote onraoiy port of hla Ufo and dhsisoter. 

^ gufa Owgrlnt leSTX p 7 . 


Thetr Jndgn 


I D. htMmen^ hack, mangle, stammer, 
of koeki, e.] To hack roughly; haggle' 


See 


(hak^l), a. [< ME. haM (found only 
in eomp. meahakde, C AS. mmnehaid^ ss Dan. 
mtmkngel a Sw. meaBhdkOi a priest’s cope, and 
smsIbaM, a cloak or covering of mist), < AS. 
koeels, AesclassOFries. k€uri/(for*Mtf)aOHG. 
Jbdwkiit, MHG. koekri a Icel. hohdt, a priest’s 
eope; ef. kekla, a oowlcd or hooded frock, a 
Goth, kokste, a cloak.] A conical covering of 
straw or hay, such as is used to thateh a bee- 
hive. [Prov. Eng.] 

kn^lek (hak’l), a. [Aleo assibilated katekel; 
later forms (simt^ti^koeki, katekBf) of keekls, 
aaslbilated (obs.) koteM: see kackis.] 1. A 
eomb for dressing flax: same as heckle, 1.— 8. 
Any flimsy subsmee unspun, as rawsilh«~8. 
One of the long blender feathers from the neck 
or saddle of the domestic eoek, much used hy 
anglers for making artificial flies. They am dla- 


To ride or drive as a haekney. [Bare.] 

Galan*B adoptlTa Bona who hy s hasten way 

mte ks te a iy on. the laiilt im teeknaMlsy* 

, ... Y .an fiWJP.mMyCiUdMr^BBiig.Oainm,Lm 

loaiafaek in the northwestem lumber-regions. r* ^ 

Seeloraft. Souetimea ^ 

(hAk'ni), «. and a. mow ottenabbr. Am 

beaaca ss It. Ckv 


F. kaoaaadf (nearly obs.l 
Pg. afiK> aoanea^ OSp. OI 
cmneUf now abbr. cktaea (ML. hakeneiue, koke- 
ficliir). cf. MD. kockmcye, D. kcMcenei, an am- 
bling norse. Cf. OF. ka^(alBOdim.kagsc0as 
Sp. koca, OSp. OPg. faea, a nag, possibly abbr. 
from the preceding lons^ forms (ef. E. kockd, 
abbr from haekeefi; but the orMn and connec- 
tions of the words are obscure. The Bom. forms hnckliefinAn (hak'ni-mfui), s. : pi. kookiimseit 
Bst a Teut. origin, and may oome (through (-men). [< ME. haekneiiman, hakeeeymanTl A 

» le‘ 


as, a kocka^ydd subjeet. 

In the broad, beaten tnmplke-foad 
m AeaWd puagyrto o^ 

No modem poet daree to imo 
Wltbottt ApSlo by hla Bide. 

Ckurekltt, The Obosl^ IL 
I alwayi held that hmokneyed maxim of Pom . , . aa 
▼aiy nnworthy a man of genltu. GoldamOA, vioar, xr. 


i^m^MD. IW. haehencge ie ex- man who lets horses and carriages for hive. 

" "" ' ***** * » - - Hlkko the koamteymefi and Hughe the nodtear, . . 

Dawe the dykere and a doaelna other. 

Mre PlemmemQS^ v. I 


tengteahed aa nacirAaefelai eadglaAoeUfik 
toOMir tetoaUon; the loimer ere aloiiter end atrongw 
than the latter. lumydtterenteolonaiefonnAaBlileek, 

« pny, led, dan, giiM a%ht yeUowlidiM^ jdnger- 
IteiiaeeCredaSrGliiAiete. HaeUea te fltoe are 






Th. Nd »Mifa of . aVM, ow dl, win kOI, uA tf <h* 

wther he right make vmy good epiart 

/. irAoii,doiiiploteAiwlor,a 7 . 

4. An aartificial fly made without wings to lep- 
gsaant a caterpillar or other larva, or uie larvik 
like body of a winged fly; a palmer.— 0. Inker., 

(hak'l), r. f.; pret. and pp. hackled, 
tklimg, [Also assibilated katekd; later 
of kedde: see heckle, s. and «.] 1. To 
eoaab^ as flax or hemp: same ae ke6kle.-^km To 


aceompimying sound, being eompuM to the hackitgrt (hak^stkr), ». [< haek^ 4* -eter.] A 
alternatinff movement of a pair of obopping- bully; aruflian. 
knives in chopping cabbage or the like. Bkeat, 
overlooking this explanation, suggests the same 
hakken in a possible sense *JoTt,’ The term. 

•ncee is not clear.] I. ». 1. A horse kept for , 
riding or driving; a pad; a nag. 

Forth ha rMathjgj p wi hla kwHwiy, 


I to hir toerlng. 

~ [S. S. T. S.X 1 . ISM. 


Vppon the Banans 

OaaarWwCS. 

Tbakoyghtia and aqoiais era wall hoiaad, and the 

mon people and other, on lltall tsfcfin y f and galdynria 
Berners, tr. of Froimarfa ChroiLri. zteU. 

Ha annoonoad ... the day ha ahoald arriTa at BttU- 
\nm\ daalring hii Jkoeirn^ to lie aant to the “Qaoisa ** for 
hla aeoommodatlon CkerteiUe Brmte, Shirley, xsx. 

8. Specifically, a breed of horses which com- 

* mm m m o w ^ ^ a^« ^ amitli film mtimmsu—i ■dlrnm imaai ^ l lmf 


O ory al, Orodltla% h SA 

af tim klngdonL being ksaWad and 

aaimol, lor BOBM analte laaal^ eoofad' 
Burlier lav. Infkaiioa. 

hifjrtt Imr (bak^-bkr). a. One of the indkes 
in a haekie which eomb out the fibers of flax. 
feMfelgdGie]i:'ld;,a. [< kaoUsS + -edia.] Hav- 
ing haeiuea: speeifleiuly applied to the Nico- 
bar pigwiii, OakeiMe tdiibanea* 

Mm (hak'l-levH'kr), fi. A haekie. 
_ ^(hak'14B[),u. An ariifleial fly made 

iriA haeklee, like a palmer, but also provided 
with wingi^ and aometlmea with a taiL See 

iHMidir OnTUr). ». MUM 

cm hammier coed aeMer.j One whohaekleB; a 
flax-dresesr; a heelder or hateheler. 

'ssstfs?ag'3,^?2^.f^ 

giuaterteiearwiter; local names of oboenve ori- 
gin.] A kind of aea-bifd, probably the sliM- 
watar. Seekogilsa. 

BncusvmseSRS 

n. [VMMlii.oCkauiWi,*.] 



Bqwr tbMi^ whM Bnrw md tb. OMljr 

aonteoM mambara of hla Govammant, ware fbonght the 
ftttete and the falthfoUete to itef and hla Faraon. 

jrgf ON, UkonoUaBtea IIL 

haek-trap (hak'trap), n. A kind of weir for 
taking flfii, formed of slender stakes driven in 
the bed of the river in the form of the letter T, 
adopted by the early settlers of America from 
the Lidians, and still employed in aouthem 
rivers for the eaptnre of shad, 
haek-watob (hak’woeh), a. JVagf., a wateh 
with a second-hand, vied in taking obaerva- 
tions to obviate the neeessity of constantly 
moving Ihe ehronometer. The wateh la eomparsd 
binei thorou^bred blood with that of the ^ ^ 

liiifdiafa .hire howe or eartdiorae and aleo ” 4. t Sameaa 

tbatof thoiiatWoIptehhon«.-8. Ahoaaekept f&lioii 1 ^ 

forhira; ahoteeimiehiued; abaek. . .. r**. ^ 

* <* ye— eatii.. foo wh— ae miimf wm wap Mm hwr. 

4. A eoaeb or other earriam kept tor hire. hM«llrtv«•t.»^^8ee ka^la^XMwg|M^ 
Alao called AoefaMy-eoaek. P'S!"?*??* .. 

IiroDldiiioi.Mpa(4aaeiiaMlirltlMmtattMi4aiMWtaeka4^ Pr^t and past putieintoottaaiV 

koeirNM, fbathaa oblig'd a natloa With npaaoe, than him andaganauxiliarymaldiigiMnpsiisettenae- 
wlioriaaantthahaadofBaannylntrinmpb,andnlttiigaB uhrasei. 

itintoM«q>«i.».w. A TaiiMt of Hoad for Mdi. 

0t. AperaoBaeeiiatoinedtodmdgery;aper8on rgeotoh.! 

ready to be hired for any drn^pery or dirty ^ ^ Tbay flnim him In, 

And|At!rSiifoniailiwaitbaBq 

luidbatot(«> [Onljraa a UatorlealtenB in nt- 
A oroneo to AS. law, ippr. AS. MMMt < Md^ 

kfffffrmw me* Ihirnif fflat Utebimatlim T inn rscompenga, DOOt: SOC 0001*, OOSteeJ U 

7. A payment in hire or aa in hire. [Bare.] MgkhSoMm Ufa, eaamauiMim mm for vio- 

[Be., enr. I t awd aii, ke d d ^ ij 

Bim jenrmm, O a m epinawoi. 0.147. A dialeetal tatm of Mdan, pant parlie^ «i 

n. a. Let out, enqilt^nd, or done for Un; Mdi. 
dmdging; mereenaiy. Iui4te(had'lr),ii. Adloloetallomadftoadtar. 

mdsteFyseania. 0WA C h w<k SCrylg^ ^ baddoek. Bee 

eUteSlyMn'dnptenkladtelwiioerltteteM IHOOMnej 

eoSstettlmstaw ItwW ttvi^^ 

JnNMk Chwvlk>CMVW 


work ; a hireling. 

Pablte h nteN iys In the aehoolhig teadc ; 
Who fend n pn^'a tntellsot witii slora 
Of Bjmtei, troly, but with llltte move. 


I.LI 




CttUhTe to 
mmMI. 


irnmktidOm. 


MHi. utt. Butt m. m. 
•in), N. rAlsoiorit- 

— fofmiofl!.AoMKiv, 

a.f’.] AhoUlflc; •powww i on; avlaMofMal- 
maoe; mMUMw rapport [Seotoh.] 


M77 


Uut, %iiKt DaHt UJSac, olao aonulUr, 
la fOB. VHoti in Homor oaty m a ] 


, I rapport j 

W o. .A«« *>ia«aa«ra«»«»<,«w»iiimttlioiBetoow 
Bwrta*Mar. aiw^liinnndo,ILn. 

baidp (^'P)| »■ [Aaier. Ind.1 The hnmp- 
baok aabi^ OaeorainMiMW gorttueka. [Qre> 
goa. U. S.] 

hl4doak(had'«k),a. l<UB.haMai,haadohe, 
oHgia aakaowa. The OaeL odoo, loeally also 
oMm^ Mid prob. OF. hodothodm (MIk Itadocs, 
akiBde<Baltflah),aieotHlLori^] Avail- 
tauma dah, JtfatoMipramflMu Mrferara of the ood 
ftoailjt OaaUbB, fonnerly ealua Chunu at Mor- 


rkMMMhmu, ^ltteimWraai>en<LlwtliM»MMltor 
Moaite ra i»dwotln i iii,> b lM | [ lrtM lttn€t»Mo*oe«Mb 



Haddock {Jii itlm mtgr m M^m Rtport of U j 


ride Jnit bdiliid the peotoral Ail end more i^ted or 
■agalfur lliii then the ood, eepeoholir the Ant dociiL It 
bfeedi In Immente nnmben in the north Atlnntie,Mid !■ 
n r«j Important lood-Aih. The Aeeh roaembles that of 
theoo^ bat la Aimer end drier. The Aahlng<ffroanda are 
In foneral the aeme aa thoae of the ood, but leaa exten- 
alre. Thenaual wetaht of the haddodk la about 4 pounds 
bat apaelmena wtagnluA 17 pounda have been known.^ 
Qoidtn the John fioty. Xtap. (Anan, Boot- 

marfmiai Bee temit (Bee alao>lfiiim?Aadiloek; ) 
brnddodkar (had^pk-Ar), n. Aperson or a vbb- 
sel employed in nahing for haddock, 
baddow-tea (had'pk-iBO* a- A thin ohowder 
made of haddocke [New Eng.] 
hadii (had)p e. i. ; pret. and pp. haded, ppr. had- 
ing. [A oontraeted var. of neald, heeid, slope, 
etc. : see heeld^ e.] In mning, to underlay or 
incline from a Teitioal position, 
liada (h&d), n. [A contracted vir. of lieald, heeld, 
kltm, etc. : see heeld, n.] If. A sltm: the de- 
scent of a hill. 

And on the lower leaa, aa on the higher hodM, 

The dainty elover growa of graaa the only allk. 

Xhnog&Ni, Fol^hlon, xUi. 400. 

9. In minina, the inclination of a yein from a 
Yertieal position; the complement of the dip: 
gynonymouB with underlay. Also hading. 
Owing partly to Ita tow hade, and partly to aubeequent 
folding, the outorop of thia thmat-plane reaemblea that 
of an ordinary overlying Ibimatlon out Intoaalnnona line 
•“ - — — - ^ Anmr, Jour, M, 8d aer., XXIX. AS. 


name, Modes or Plata, the god of the noilier 
woiid; later loeaL the nethor wodd. often 
merely eqniy. to the grare; ninally deriyed 
from d- imy. + IdeZv, see (v L. eiders, gee, sn 
AS. witaa. know: see etataa, wit\ as if lit. ^the 
nnseenS* oat the earliest nee and the later form 
(with the initial aepirate) are against i^.] 

1. In Or, The lord of the lower 

world, a brouer of Zens, and the husband of 

paiaea, ano, naaniaa nia mnonon or governing the anidei 
of the departed, he waa the i^er to mortala of all tre^ 
aurea deifvedlMm the earth. In art he waa rapreaented in 
a form kindred to thaiof Sena and that of Poaeidoii, and 
bearing theatafl oraeaptar of authorita, nauallyin oompuy 
with Peraephone. Aathegodof wmotivhe waaalaooalled 
^tbeOreriu Pinto; andheiatheaameaatheBomanPii^ 
(mui, or Tartonii. (ft) q^ie inTisible lower or sub- 
terranean world in which dwelt the spirits of 
the dead ; the world of shadee; the abode of ihe 
departed. The aonla in Hadna were baileved to eemr 
on moe a oountenart of their matarial axiatenoe, thoae 
^ therighteona without diaoomfort, amid the pelejnreet 
blooma of andiodel. or even lA piManre, in me Elyaian 
Fielda and thoae of the wicked amid variona toimenta. 
The lower world waa auironnded by Aeqr and peatUen- 
tial rfvera and the lollUry approebh waa guarded by the 
monatroua three-headed dog Cerbematoprevent the ahadea 
from eaoaping to the upper woitA 

^d ahe went down to Bmdes, and the gatea 
That atand forever barred. 

Odyaaey, xL 84a 

In ITodoa AohlUei thinka of vengeanoc^ and raloioea in 
the apomt of hia aon’a anooeaa Inhattla and the riangh- 
ter of hie enemiea. H, Sponsor, Prin. of SooibL, 1 107. 

2. In the Greek New Testament and in the 
revised E^lish version, the state or abode of 
the dead indeSnitely: often taken as equiva- 
lent to purgatory, the intermediate state of the 
dead, or to hell. See hell. 

And I alao aay nnio thee that then art Peter, and npon 
thia rook I will bufld my chnroh; and the gatee of Hades 
ahall not prevail againat it Mat xvL 18(reviaed veraionX 

Where the word hadee la naed to aignifjr the lAaoe of 
either the righteona or the wicked, aome qualifying lan- 
guage or oiroumatanoea, aa in the oaae of i 


JBMruioiim 4- -4dm.] A tenfly of oniffiiopod 
dinoiauzian reptiles with teeth m gevml 
forming, with use, a tessellated giindingHrar- 
fSaoe. 

BbdroMMmui (had-rM'ms), ft [NL., < Gr. 
ddp4c,thie]ast<mt,balky,+0o&poc,alisaKd^ A 
genng of ^osaurian reptiles, typieal of the 



part or itate of hadet la meant 

Mibliothssaaasra,XLy,eSd, 

S, n. a] The infernal regions; heU. [Colloq. 
or humorous.] ^4. In sool,; (a) A genus of 
lepidopterous insects. Westwood^m., (A) A 
genus of coleopterous insects. Thomson, 1 AO. 
liariiftg (h&'ding), II. [Verbal n. of hods, v,j 
U ml&ing, same as hade, 2. 

Haditb (nadMth), ii. [Ar. hadith, a saying, 
legend, tradition.] In Mohammedan theol,, the 
b^y of traditions relating to Mohammed, now 
forming a supplement to the Koran, under the 
name <n the Sunna (which see). Originally it was 
not lawfnl to commit them to writing; but the danger that 
they might be loet or corrupted lea to the recording of 


_ ana (hMd^i4), n. [NL., Booalled in allu- 
sioh to their nooturnal habits; < Gr.'Ai^, the 
netherworld, Hades, + -eiia.] The typiou ^ 
nng of Mademdat, having the antennie simine, 
the hind tibin with long spurs, and wings of 
moderate breadth, it la a wide-qnW genua of more 
thaalOOmctas. Thelarvaoftheoommonanddietniotlve 
a, demsUdrim of the United Statea la known aa thaptaaig 


HadiindMUi(bA-den^i-de), ii.pl. [NL.. < Hodana 
4* 4dm,1 A'fkmily of nootuid moths, named 
from ^e genus Modsiia. lliaaemotha are related 
to the Orfhaetatm, but have the pdpi better developed. 
Timri are aboot so geuM. The larva are eatwonna, 
naaatly of bright eoma. The famita waa tonndad by 
ffwimfn In IIBX airai BatoMss, Baasnidl 

(had-e-nS'kiu), n, [NL., < Gr. 
*SjUdvr,tbe nattier world, 4- IsDa^, dwelling in, < 
ksp anS. la^, 4 fltaoci ahouoe.] Agenuaoieave- 



b eri 1 Wiot (had' i wist'). [< ME. hadde I wist: 
a phram used also as a noun. Seewisf.] Had! 
known: a phrase indicating regret for some- 
thing done in ignorance of circmnstances now 
Imown; hence, as a noun, a lost opportunity; 
a vain regret. 

teod oourae of kinde; ** What helpllK y wendc; 

TU wiiwdilng And thta Mdey 

Hymns ts Fifpitt, etc. (B. X. T. 8.X P* 78. 
Beware of wbuM Ane brlnMioan and mart 

Pofadi«0 qf/taynde Dooisss, aig. A a 
A thiiig overbought hath evermore repentanoe . . . and 
M «pon ^ ^ 

Mbit miaefuble man, wto wicked 

Hath biooght to Court, to sue for hod yudat 

That fee^ve found, and manie one hath miatl 

Saucer, Mother Hub. Trie; 1. 888. 

hadJ. haJJ (haj), H. 

JbMW, am out, jjo on a itUgnmage.] The pil- 
gnmage to Mecca winch every free Mohamme- 
dan is bound to make, as a religious duty, if 
poegible at least ouce Ui his life, Tu the twelfth 
month of the Mohammedan year. 

The word Hob ii explained by Modem dlflnee to meen 


Skalelon OiHmdrssmmmtJImlki, 

(Drawn fkom ■pe dm e n in Acndeny of Namml Sde a cia rhUadri- 
phia, wlUk oomclloM accovung to latad diioovnriH.) 

family Hadrosaurida, The orimal species of 
these gigantic iguanodons was %/ofc&4, from 
Haddonneld in New Jersey. J, Leidy, 18S6. 
badft (hadst). Second person siimalar of XmhI, 
preterit of have, eontraoted irom haddeet, 
naa (hfi), v, A Scotch form of have, 
hMOOlty (hek-sdl-ti), a. [< ML. kamritaCMg, 
^thisness/ < L. hese, fern, of hie, this: see me 
Jaeet, This word was formed by Duns Sootos 
about 1300, and was based, as he explained, 
upon the fern, pronoun because the abitnaot 
quality Hhisness’ is fern, as being expressed, 
in L., like other abstract qualities, by a noun 
with the fern. BniBx-ta(t-)d. At a later date the 
form hieeeita(t-)$, < L. hie, m., and the eoirap- 
tion eeeeita(t^a arose, but they never obtained 
m uch recognition. J That element of existence 
which confers individuality upon a nature, ae- 
oording to the Sootists, so that it is in a partien- 
lar place at a particular time; herenessandnow- 
ness. According to the Ariitotrifan view, matter li the 
germ of luhetance and reoelvei forma in Ita devdopment 
But the achbiaatic dootora oonddered that the forma ware 
Arat pnrcu and than became eontraoted in aome way total- 
diviaiiallta. It waa early anggetted that tlila waa enaetod 
by the muting of theform to matter. Butthenit waa re- 
plied that matter ia mere betng; the moat gmacri of ril de- 
menta. Heuoo; aome auppoaed that fonna were In fham- 
advea Individual ; otharathat tacy were Individuated tar 
quantity Sootua maintained that amatariri anbetanoeia 
made individual, not by Ita own formri nature; by tteqnan- 
tity, or by Ita matter, but only by a dlatlnot mode of bafan; 
like thM wbleh dlabtaguldiea a living reallly ftam an 
Idea. Thia la what he meant by a **poatlve detamitaitaig 
entity,'* where mUOy muat be (Batingniahed from fna 
Duna Sootua . . . placed the Principle of Individuation 
in **a oertaln mialtive determtaitaig ontttar” which hie 
aebool called Bmessi^, or thlaueai. 

WhoSah HiaL Indnet Bden o aa Iv. A 

A quiddity with no Aowerita- Mtad^Xti. 

bnokisro, n, [The native name in New Zea- 
land.] An evergreen tree, i^ftadponifii umbel- 
latum, growing in New Zealand, and enltivated 
for ornament m the Australian colonies and also 
in Rngiond. ItattalnaaheightflfSOordOfeet Ithaa 
cortaoooiu; ohovate; bright-green leaver duU-red Aowen 
in nmbria and a woody amariar frolt of the riae of a 
haSnut 

, lianu^ liwnato-, hano-. 8 m kam-, 

kmiafcK l Th «Mfau.lli.dK»nfllriiin)rtiooptrin li i,tl>l. 
etanant, and many worda of New Latin form (mpMialiy 
madlori tarmaX are ]^eralily gelled with a.] 
HfUnaMUlIU (h^-man'thus), n, ^ 



1M4II. 


raMnita, ot the IraiiW lammHdm, eoataiaiag 




^ otanme. S. EL B m i A m r, 1862. 

a. praaUsd Mm hy IBHim 
MO; <Gr. alM, Mkl era* 


j his haOi or pUgriaisge to Mecca, end 

who efterward bears rae designation as a title 
of honor: aa, AMfii Kh^a. ra, ttB>aJi»etwii 

toaOiMk ww Ammlm wte ImiMMtlMlMirMMd- 
MwatJrMMdwn. AlMq^MAwVw. 

Xh. aa. .1 tadlottM tiMt tlwbMrwhMBMl. Ih. 

****''"'** V!*a*3l*«b Pootapos to trnm, p aota 

,jspsafSBiSS‘jur9U!stts^ 


mfus, blood, 4 m4oc, a flower.] A genus of 
monoootylMonous bulbous plontB, belonging 
to the natuzol order AmairyOideat, tribe Jmsh 
rydea^ and embroeiim about 80 gpecies, 5 of 
which ore nottveg or tropiool Afrioa, and the 
temadhider of eouthem Africa, it la ehMy dli- 
ttagulahad ftam neariy lelatod genara by Ita l-Oorilad 
ovary, by the diort tnbe and nanww lohiB Of the BrntanOb 
and ay Ita numerowk often ootared, Invotauiri braeta. 
The oofoUa of mma of the nariea la of a Ana rad sQlor, 
wtaenoa the name, and alao ni Bngllih aqulvalinL MmO- 
pianf or M ea d Wg. The beet-known ipeolea B, ssssU 
naniL la eaOed the Oqpe Inita- It la a viiy Aotay ptani; 
andJta bribe hiwto@rito Si Ita AttatalWifeaan^ 

The Jriea of the bribe of B, ta n f aa rftit and 


(hf«mft'ri-l), ft. [NL., < Gr. rdga, 

blood, 4 -aria.] A nisll jitaons of onfliida- 
eeouA {dim^ naniedby Idndfiy in 1^^ 
ing tot& tribe Nh o fri d w, ombcaaiBg ootly 4 



1 ^Wni ifelw, mMiw <rf<ato»,Oi»€lMn<fcta». 

''.«M«Mlhli7pMiIaiidft. ntniiBhny«toiiii» 

% ir.tf<tMiwvlraBi rnttitni 

C^,<to. 

i^|M(r4, blood, 4- -ohki.] The eo-oilled biood- 
iidinatt; thoie inteetinel animale which have 
blood and a ecBloiiia,a8 an evolutionaiy aeries: 
oontnMrted with ^amaaria. HaeMl. 

kansHlIim (hf-mat'i-nmn), a. [L. (ac. ri- 
Inaai, i^aaa), nent. of hmmaUnu8y < Or. aifUArtvo^y 
of blood, blood3%<aVio(r*), blood.] An ancient 
ted ribaa naed finr moaaicB, ornamental vaaea, 
ote., found in abondance in the mina of Pom- 
peiL It eontaina no tin and no coloring mat- 
ter eaa^ cunrie ozid. 

SMBaitcwattflliia '* 

[ML., < Gr. aVMi(r-l 

■nbelaaa or grade 

three ocdera, TnMniay Ewrfptennoy anUJKpho- 
aera,ortrilobitea,eiix;q>terinea, and king-oraba: 
twwne aa MtrwUmata. E, JL Lankester^ 1881. 

a. See hematobrakMate. 

BMttalOOOOClia (hem^a^^kok'ua), a. 

< €tar« o^u^r-), blood, 4 *** kwkoc* e benry.] A for- 
aaer genua of algm, the t^iea of which are 
now referred to Glaoeapw and related genera. 
They grow on moist rocks, on the walla of 
eaToma, and in dark places. 

B^HBatocnra (hem'a-to-kri'ft), n. vL 

< Gr. ebfe(r-V blood, 4- apior, colAI Gold- 
blooded Teijbebrates collectiTely considered, m 



oBoa to wlaa mraiw gMi 

^ 


AmvicMi 09 •te^attch•r pmiiiMhun, 


aa the bacha and cbeela. E. J. VigoT&y Proc. 
Zo61. Soe., 1881, p. 170.— 8. A genna of tordoid 
paaaerinebirdB, the bulbula: aame aalVo^ioao- 
tas. W. Swain^fmy 1881. 


tb^ airi •'taSBaSdMi floi^ 

▲gHnw^lMohM, 

ating th. Eo w e- to e oE , 

]imn€nliAiUniem4^ri'Ji-|)f (li.:aeelMai* 
orrhspe.] 1. In paM., aame aa hsmorrhefe. 
—8. [<xm.1 CNirfA genua of elesir-wibg^ 
motha, <n the fhniily SMdm, containing such 
aa the North American JBT. gmoUlt. GfutaeiNl 
Aohhisofi, 1885. 

Smvlm (^-md'lon)j. a. [NL., < Gr. 


^em^^^t^ila), a. [NL. blood, 4* aiXov, in pL cwlo, the guma.} 


(Hooker, 18&0), < Gr. mood, + afio^Cf 

a dried grapCj a raisin.] The name giyen by 

^pic genua 


A ga- 
fmnUy 


lid nahea. the type of the famfi, 

Hi. — 

of tromcal African nlanta belonsinir to the nat- 
ural ^er AnacarAaceof, M^^SnOkw, and 

characteiised by the noaa^on of 8 unequal (hem-«-lon'i-d8), n. JTpih., < 

imMicate petala and o atamena in the flower, Hwmulon 4* -ioSta.] A family of acanthontery- 

^ ihe gian fiahea, namA from the genua 

dsa H. AnMU sTnmaroiii ipaelM are found In tif^oal and murm aeaa: 

■Mil white Sowen in elonaatad axQlaiy paniolea. The thoee of Mmulea are «in«SnaA to ue Amariaan watera 

^ fnlt to red, edlhla haa aa add Savor, and to eaUed Ueod- while MMseaMi has an estendve mnse. Atoo eaUed 

fl^ amphibiana, and reptiles; a binary aubdi- fhm. The tree Inhahita the hanka of the NIser river. PritUpamidm! 

yirion of Fertekrata: opposed to H^maiother- HnuttoOgnu (hemf »-t9-thdr'm|), a. pi Blgg^g fcmnlft. Same as firmda ofChrii- 

IWMKtoeQvll’a. Bee kemaoerfdL 

hesiatalosy.1 Same as hematologif. 

Hrtlll8t0pafubn(hem-a-tof-i-H'^ [NL., 

< Gr. e^r-), blood, + ^'aoc, loring.] A group 
of bats, consisting ii the two genera DemodMB 
and JthpkpOOy which have a pair of enormous 
aharp-pointed upper inciaors. in Xtoemedut the 
eaidfae dlviaion of toe atomach to enofmoodr dilated, 
halns lonw than the whole body ef the enfmal, lying 
eefledttp In the ebdomeiL and eenrins aaareaervoir for 
the IrtA blood with which thto veittAle 1 


[Nlui see 


The blood-enoking habit to more maiked In there 

beta than in eny other Chiiyfitoiw SeethegMMriewoida. 
■aoWKlgpli (hf-mat'$-pis), «. [NL., prob. for 
• H tasi af p p stg. < Gr. oV^ blood, 4- appear- 
ance. CL MamopHB.^ A genus of g^metrid 
moths, founded ly Hiibner (1816), haying slen- 


[^., < Gr. blood, -f warm.] tuan (which see, under /ormiiia). 

warm-blooded aniinals, as mammals and birds, hagh bait (hat), u. [Also written hato, hold, 
^lleetivelyeonsidered:joneof twodiyisionsof a whit, a bit, used, as in the quotation, with 

deviL as a vigorous negative.] 


qualifj^g dev - „ - - ^ 

^e least tfai^; an ioto; a whit. [Seoteh.] 


Veriebrata: opposed to HtosMitOCfya. E. Owen. 
tienMn.ko(^iMfirtm.l ^ a. See hemoiotkenntU. 

Sailiatoiyloil (hem-a-tok'ai-lqn), a. [NL., iw loiter. loniwlna lank, an* 

< Gr. aMr-)f blood, * wood.] A genua Ib^M towt afftSo^Tyrt nni _ 

of plants desmbedpylAnnma in 1758, bmong- Burm^ The TwaDogaL aoa. 

ing to the natural oraer Leguminoea^ suborder haf if. An obeolete preterit of ksacs. Chaucer, 
CkBiali>ifiisw,of wbiehoinlToneBpecies,H. Cam^ haf^, baft a. See aoqf. 
peManuMy the logwood-free, is Joiown; it is a baflrt, haffifc (haf^et, 4t), a. [So., also kalf- 
native of Central America and the West Indtea, fet^ eontr. of •kajf-heady ult. < AS. keatf4ic4fa^ 
and is important as furnishing the logwood of the fore part of the head, the rinoipat. Gf. 


forehead '(eontr. pron. for'^).] 1. The side 
of the head; in the plural, the temi^s. 

Bb bonnet rev Vanity to laid aaUa 
HialyaiilMiflpfff wearing thin andhara. 

Semg, Cottar'e f 


I gonna to ehanetiftoed by 

He Satteood lanoeoiate pod, nlttting through Om middlo 
of aaeh valve Into two IhiBovuvMb Bootoiriwod. 



_ . yf^)fn.pl [NL.,<Gr. 

aVia(r-), blood, 4- (pe^ an animal.] A gmieral 
name of the minute Eataeoa or intemiu para- 
sites which are found in blood, as the Dietoma 


Soturd^Ktohh 
8. Among workmen, the flzed part of a lid or 
cover, to whieh the movable tMirt is hinged. 


term has no elassiflesf^y signiflcanee. p,, sow7 c. - - - - 

brnmatoioail, bsmBtOMle. Bee hemataeoany waver or * 
hematagoie, rProv Ena 

— nple. Bee v“» 


mooa, *r wvLuiim.j Acenu oz uwo-ieecaeih (hi'fis), n. [Pew. k«te. < Ax. Mte. U- 


1 . VO. JUUAM 9 WATV «*»*, 

hesitate, and cfefo^,ma^.l To 
ahuflle in speaking; prevarioate. 


< Hamodorum 4- -acs0.j I 
monocot; “ ” 


dsr palpi, plumose antennm, the fore wings 
iww and mneh pointed, and a deep oche 
eidiOB^ with pink eztradisealspoU^ M.grataria 
fa tamd fram Ifaine to Texas, feeding in the 
laml stale on plants of the genus Pohigonum. 
“ tOPgildBI (hom^a-t$.podM-d5), n. pi. 
~i^mmSepae (-pod-) -T^.] A Ishi- 
: wading birds related to the plovers; the 
ejsler*osleliers. Thw have auwe toea nad s hoi of 
MUsHtobli riMpa M nwh a t like e woodpeeker*a. The 
aoi to BMMh hwaw than the heaA oMtinet^ oonuHUMed 
sudhsvriedLsBdtnmMtedattheend. There to hat one 
“ “ I Inehidee the 



1, eatablished 
1810, related to the Era- 
meiiacet t and IHdea^ and embracing 27 known 
genera and about 120 species, inhamting aoutb- 
westem Australia, BontlieRi Africa, oenfral and 
eastern Aria, and North and South Amerioa. 
The Msna ne well ee the nnuM MBodroot by whieh lome 
ef theM inonta ore kacum, to derived from the red eolor 
yMded ly tlw looto ri mme cf the apeotoa 
iMBOdlMnim (hem-^-dd'mmJh a. [NL., < Or. 
tdfuu blood, 4- Sapor, The typical genua 

at the natural cedar Bmaia da raeemjtomaad by 
J. E. Smith in 1798, eonshiting of 17 species, 
all natives of Anstralia. fhay ore ereet gtobroos 
horhi with equilnt toevee, sod symmer heedi of ■nail 

Sowen. The ihreoeroote ere efteothtoheoed into tobore. 


ysf4), o. jpL plirSl teobnioi^y to one wh 

A natural order of trnMn KvhMvf. € Av h^fAma 


. . . *'»«),••. 

4- -toMs.] The 
Ijof Bern 

meiOkaradrUdm, Alao eaSM Bmat^nw. 

(bfamr{Hpar)» [NL,<Gr.ri- 
pc(r-), llooftT^ I7Bribol.l The typical 
gnus cf Bamatapadidm: so erilcd fim the 
ted eolor of the legs. w. ewHktme to Iheeommon 

— -nrof iBiiiw N.jMditoinf tollMdri ttorth 

_ jme are ether» mme ef whlrii ere perilr 
I the two HMMd, whBa the nri ore ri sombw 
r foilfinooe horn aDofwv SB N.stor. Sseesa- 
r, and enl te B«t ootaouL 

(toem^f^Om), s. [< Nli. B am at o r - 
^ i’snimferaliawkof thOiHins 
Jf m mtam fe (Vfgora), the bislis» Jtoiss kocho. 


pli . 

Koran by heart, < Ar. httfaaa. keep, retain, hq/Sr, 
memoty.l A title or appeuative of a Mohimi- 
medan who knows the whole of the Koran by 
heart. 

The OMrvtali MtoSem, whoee pmSx of Befe mesaa 
•*oae who hee oommtttod die Xotnn to meoMN^ 

J*. Ckeot. 

haflinl QmI'Uii), n. and a. 8 m hayu>^ . 

S *. Mfllas (haf'Un, -liu), odv. Steftoi^ 

(lidft), ». rax ICE. ibq/t, 

bandit mO. h^hxelitmliL 

- odo. iraa. Q.Mft, a lumdla, 
hilt, portion of a book, M leel. htnU (for 
a handle, an Ban. kqfle m Sw. £S^ 
hilt, portion of a b^. (2) Gf, AS. ^ 


< Aft 



Gr. (upuviorSalmmtSa^puu, kn^ng, sUtfnl (in 
aUurion to ite 'dhruie efleet’)* Coleridge torn- 
eles here a eomponnd of Gr. ri^ blooA and 
otooc, wine; alluding to the blood of Jeeus 
Ghrist.] A simposod miraoiilona plant, do- 
seril^in MiltonV^' Comos.’^ 



)|WMuwvr. ifWMPiv, NViOM vno. mam, 

, > _ ual; k(v(, a., alMnd, aahaia. 

BoOi Aa ab^, and Aa 

B., a bond, eta., with th.to tvyaatM, Mg froaa 
an orif . p|>. «U» vtifmn lo Aa MeO, aa a 

aanllM^ a OM. MHO. M a., w laa 

buna a..ioaMd ttmewa <■ M im t m, § tmd , 
takrat <inf* PP* « ^ k O t a a . K kMa,^ ate., 
lift, vli. Aflm, taka, Mtaa (hw oilf. 


ft...., 


2679 


iMHiidQiB; rndfioaUjithaliAiidle of a ent^^ 

aword, or dag- 

Bat |«tiM fond Znonglit the Jkafe 
WUSlM night nnto^lMoiS^ 

Gowtr, Oont Amant, It. 
Bud Doom 

ainuk with nknlfe'a h^ft hard agaliiat the board. 

Tminiftim, Oecaint 
llBllWhaflt»noti|iilt 6 liODaBt WHgktMMtHoal 


.■T® 


tha 

mda and sub- 
order Mwe- 
rotreia. See 
these teohni- 
oal words. The 



■SSSTkJSSfa'*^^ 


Hag. or ailme^fll IJifyxttu/fiMtiiiMa)* 



htf reaembleaan eel In eome reapeeta 

ia a toot or more long, nai a oirroni anckinff mouth, a Mtong 
palatal tootiL poutined gUla and it paretic. Alao das- 
Jb^dinuh40i, 


, ^ ^ [AlaohiM. 

, . - , also kackiet, haekwfU; origin ob- 

sonre: o£ hag^^ n,, 8.] The greater shearwater, 
ZVdinas surior. Thia aea-bird rangea widOlr In Atlan- 
tio wat«a and abonnda on the North AUantio ooaata of 
Amerioaand Europe. Itbelongato the petrel family, and 
to that aeetlon of ProeaMorfidm In wbloh the beak la oom- 
paratlrely long and dender, with ahorl^ low naaal tnbei, 
lud a hook aHhe end. It ia 18 or 20 Inohea long, and 40 


— 

4. A white mist; phosphoric light; an appear- 
ance of light or fire on horses’ manes or men’s 
hair. [imv. Bing.] 

Haggij aaya Blount^ are aald to be made of Sweat, or 
aome other Vapour laauing out of the Head; a not un- 
uaual hight among ua when we ride by Night in the Bum- 
mer-time: They are extlngulahed like Flamea by ahaking 
the Horaea' Manea. But I believe rather It la only a Va- 
pour reflectingUght, but fat and aturdy, oompaoted about 
the Manea of Boraea or Men'a Hair. _ 

Boume't Pop, Antig. <1777X p. S71« note. 

U [< kag^t N.] To vex; harass; 


i;), r. t [as OS. htfyan, fettpr, bind, 

an D. ked^ienj fasten, attach, a mjOt. hmshtenf 
hiftmh attach, arrest, aeOHG. heftan, MHO. G. 
kqfkm, fhsten, attach, asloel. hepto, hqfkt, bind, 
fetter, red. restrain oneself, forbear, sa Dan, 

Bw. fUytat bind, stitch, arrest^ aa Goth. 
hifgamf fasten, attaeli^ refl. oling, stick JForce 
oneself in upon; from the noun.] 1. To set 
in a haft; furnish with a handle. 

Tbols and InstmmentaeooMsted of pcdlkhadSIntoof va- 
rhmsahapea and of teeth and bonee of animali, Aaftod in bgjrlf ^haff). e. 
dteeront waya aoeordingto the usee for whtoh were 

-W ^^eiliii4iiiCwB«a,CXXVlII.#88. torme^. 

m i. XI... v-ai. ^ vnx ... That makei them In the dark lee vlilona 

9. To drive up to the haft or hilt, as a knife or And hag themeeivea with apparitiona 

4ipk. ^ Butler, HudlhrM. 

Thii mye blade in thyebo^ Should bMwim nieedtoM hiag^ (hag), n, [A dial, form of haip^ (< AS. 

Btsnfhicret, Conoeltea p. 148. f^aga), liajfl (AS. hego)j or hedge (AS. *heeg t) : 
8. To fix or settle firmly; plant. [Scotch.] see haw^ h " ' - 

Z hao beard him aaj that lAe ro^ of the mrite wye “ ' 
mair dei^ he/toA in that wild mnlrland parlib than in 

zt ehowa how wdl haSUd la the Boyal Soolely'e dahn, 
that a president ahould acquire the notion that it ie ao- 
knowledged and acted upon to the othw jMetiee. 

Ik Jrorpan, Budget of Baiadosee, p 80. 

liaft» 
asa* 
place 

** Her balm,” she eaid, "wee her belm, and ahe 
feteh her out of iU hqft and 



^ \ heSge, Gf. D. haag^ a hedge ; 
G. hag^ a haw, inclosure, fence, hedge, cop- 
pice, wood, etc. (B(«e under hmw^). The sense 
of ^a wood’ runs into that of n., 2, a 
part of a wood to be felled.] A small wood or 


^ inaii*j, w. [Prob. connected with 
k ^nxed’ i^e of ab^. Cf. 8.] A 

se of abode; dwelling; lodging. [Scotch.] 


HogOatL, or Craater Shearwrator (Paglntu 

to 46 inches in extent of wingi. The adult ie dark-brown 
above and mostly white bdow. Hagdenaemetlmea Bath- 
er in Socks of dionsanda Sy^ low oy« the water and 
skimming the crests otthe waves wjto mu^dons ease 
without visible motion of the long thin p^ons. TOey 
breed on coaata in holes In the ground and hw white 
egg. Several related aheerwaters are kim^ 
name. Bee iH^ua Alao hag. [Local, New Eng.] 

Known to aailora and Sahemra m hagdo^ 

Coueo, Proc. Phlla. Acad., 1861, p 242. 

mei* hegdatt, the eooty ibearwater, P^^^ 1 llu$ JiOtgiouh 
out, 

closure. Hau%weiu ti^v. Jfing.j Wij^ygnu (hag'doun), n. Same as hagden. 
luig»,,hagg (jiaff^ V.; pret. and to. pmr. "SJie of Man J 

[< ME. happen, w. of hack; i^-gdash (had'dash), w. [Native name.] An 

Cf. freq, haggle^ for hachtel.] African ibis, Ibie hagedash : m^s by 


h^ging> , 

see haekh ^ . . 

trane. To cut; hack; chop; hew: same as haek^, 
(They] hurllt thnrgh the bard maila, haggot the lari^ 
And delluert the ledo lawse of hor hondea 
Horiit hym in hast thurgh help of his brethi 


gMCt,] 


l-Lolhian»xviiL 


bwUmri (hAfHdr), n. H kafi\ e., + -erl.] In ^ tntrana. lo naggieorairoui 
. work^n olbnmi ’and Axes' the iu 

hi^il««dles efkniye.. 


in own* inuigu noip ux uia ureuier. — ' » - - « 

Dettruetum qf Tr^ (B. E. T. S.^ L X0088. 1797), “ftw 

n. intrana. To haggle or dispute. [Obsolete 


parto (18^) a generic name in the form Hape- 
Ha jgwin (kft-jd'ni-|)^ik [^. (Willdraow, 


Gottfried Hapen.l A 
Ahyssinia. 


H. AhymnSea, the only spedea now known as Braim 
authAwfaltioat Is a UJl trro belonring to the 


lllftgr^(hAftor),n. [Appar. < v. (fo^ 
etoowhereonlyinha/liiip), + -er.] Awn^lw; 
a caviler; a debam. MoUghaidf Diet., 1093. 
(MamweU.) . , ^ ^ 

]iaftillgf|B. [Verbal n. of ^hq/Hin hmfter^f <!• v.] 
Wrangling; debate. 

Whan was there more hodtim “d mritong to anm 
money togetberl OdaU, On S^eaiana Prol. 

With these pernltioae words i^ted oontlnnally mto 


9 natoral order 

RomoB, tribe Poterioas, dlMingnlsbed by Ite polynmoiu 
panicled flowera toe male with 20 stamuie. The 
and nnrlpe fruit were found to to. Bray w to have entoel- 


mintio propertiea and they ere still us^ to rtnnove tope- 
worme. niedriedSoweraaswellastoewludeplanikgo 
by toe native name of cusas or tousso. 


orboldingfl^ . . . deuveredttpaUtoatweedemannded. 

UoUama, tr. of Ammianua P SDL 

haft-nlpo (hAft'idp), u, A handle in which the 
tang of a small tool is temporarily fixed for con- 
vemenoe in grin^ng the tool. 

The handle ie oaUed a haftpipo, and la oommonly a 

kbortpleoeof haiel-rod. 

0. Bgfm, Arttaan'a Handbool^ p 426. 

hAgi (hag), a, [Early mod. E. also hagg; < ME. 
happe, keggty a shortened form (by dropping 
the snppcm^ termination) of AS. megtedf MWfig, 
also m^teeee (in early glosses spelled koeafig, 


^ haek^t n.] 1. A 

stroke with an ax or a knife ; a notch; a cut; a 
hack. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] -—2. A certain 
part of a wood intended to be cut. [Prov. Eng.] 

In Warwickshire the rods which maik the boundary of , _ 

afaU of timber are called h&gg-stafls; and toe separate h^gtor, n. Bee hagtaier. , ^ ^ . 

portions so divided are celled each man's hagg. hAg^ftfidiW (hag'fin'ddr), a. A witob-flllder. 

« ^ .IV T* ^, ***.*"•' Itw.Jic»Bldoom.to,Mli«f,grtoliol€»<» 

8. One enttintf or felling of a oeitaiii qaantity Tint I do promln, or 1 n. no sm kat-JM"’- 

of wood; also, the wood SO cut. [Scotcn.]— 4, B, Jonieii,SaaBhe|ibs^lLa 

Branches lopj^d off for firewoodf ; bniahwood. hagfiah (hag'fish), n. Same as kapl, 3. 
[Scotch.]— 5. A quagmire or pit in mossy ]iagg, u. See hap®, 


ground; any broken ground in a bog. [North. 
Eng, and Scotch.] 

This said, he led me over holts and hout, 

Through thorns and bushes scant my Up Z drew. 

Faxrfaa, tr. of Taeso, vUL 4L 


Owre mony a weary I 
And aye toot"' 


n’a Elegy. 


Baa. tail and ragt [arimlng pbreee in which Mw toe no 
Btoenlng^ a rabble; rag, tag; and bobtail. 

Than waa aU the rable of the ahippe, hag, tag, and rag, 
eellod to toe reckeuinge „ . ^ ^ 

The Vocaciun(HarL Mile., VL46eX (Dsefsa) 


L. Airta, tmgth&iHfa, Pj/Oonista, hac^t* "• [8“d to mewi fellow, man 

— -« — 5 — T. ||| fehia passagc, but prob. the same as hagK 

It cannot be connected with AS. heagatedtd, a 


kagtem, gloMingL. JBiimenfdM, Pw^), 
bimD. ha^utiue, a witch (et. 1 Q>. hae(^duie, 
h9 gM i m, 0. katiditt hagedit, a liiaid, an ao- 
eom. to the word for «witch’ of UD. eggadiate 
■I AB. dfhMW, B. art*, tuHen*, q. v.). ■» OHO. 

jfBrauSdss (also kodto), G. km (> D. *eto 


do^, hagadoiR (-doth). T< fieb. hdggadakf < 
hagad, say, tell.] 1, A legend, anecdote, or 
sa^ng in tne Tahnud illustrative of the law.— 
2, [^p*] A free exposition and illustration of 
theH^rew ScriptuMs; one of the two classes 
of rabbinical Biblical interpretation forming 
the Midrash. 

This Baggadah or Agedah vaiiee ooniideiubfr both in 
neture end form. In Ito neture it sometlmee humours; 
et other tlmee threetena ; it alternetely promleea end ed- 
monUheSL pereoadee end rehnkei, enooungee jmd detera. 
In the end It elwsyaoonaolas, end toronghoat ft inetniets 
and elevetee. In form it Is legends^, hiitorice].ue^^ 
dldeeUo; toeoio|Aie; epigremmetle : but to^kout tt M 
Enege, BnL, xvi. see. 


km)f a empound of 


f (i 

|%ti. kesa tm flv- . , 

unoartain formatioiiel" If. A' witch; a sore^ 
oig; ancmehaniroig; very rarely, a male witoh; 
wisard; magldiBn. 

Hal yea fgamaem herbe) esa foioe toe fiaraeat Ani- 
1 


e A wpiiliiTC|Vieioni,orBiaieioiitoldwoiiioii. 

Vq jee OMitnel hMO , 

XirtnkMeaiAfe«emiwoejr«^ml_, „ . 

Ty IIs •• 


bachelor.] A bachelor; a fellow; a man 
For toon can not but bng, 
lyke eBoottyshe hag, 

atdton, Howe toe Douty Duke of Albany, etc., 1. 296. 

g»f, a. A kind of boat See the quotation. 

The broken of these coals ere oalled erlmpe. . . end 
le ehipe that bring them, Cats; toad Hagt or fiag-boeto, 
Slv-boaNL the like 

^ Dafoe, Tonr through Great Britain, U. 144. 

'), a. A bird: game as hagden, 
higadllri etCe See haggadah, kagga^ 

etc. ' 

a. and a. See kmggard^, 

keekberrg; appar. of Stmnd. origin, < Dan. hop- 
peter, or kt 

Mpp^,or 


'•tree), sb Sw. 
cel. keppr, the haje- 
b5ry, 1^-ohenye The Icel. ke^^ apees in 


Also written kaggada, agada, agadah, 
liaggadiC,llAgadiC&ai^'ik),a. Ukagga^, 
kagadah, +Tc.] Of or pertaining to the Hag- 
gadah; characterized by free interpretotlon 
and e:i^OBition: opposed to halaehte, or legal. 
AXwoa^te. 

like toe Jewa toOL toe Samaritans had a hsgnda; in- 
deed, toe Arabic b^ they MUl possma under tto 

of cbronldeBarealmoiteiitir*^ SSl^^vv TJ7 

little ateixiure of true tradition. Eneye. Brit., XXL 246. 

"f “ X VI ««. 

Same as H 
dist), a. 

. _ writer of 1 

3oth; one*of the authors or disciples of the I 
gadah. Also agadiat. 

The aaadUto make much of toe devoUon of the Indl- 
viduM Stto toe welfero of toe ee a aelinit 

point of formic ebaneter. /Vp. ^ Bo,, XXV. 880. 



ss&mssm 


rewesswltotoesM^ 
whwttiiiled 



Mi;lvaiihoasiiv. 


TProv. Kug. , . 

. (WMt), e. S^ui4U>. 
j Oac'Meb), n. Seme •• teeUet 
f, «. Seme » 

Met, w. Sum m kaeU«M*r. 
(Wdrt),*. ■ 


Senpture; unreetniaed by or ebrietty 
or^odox cuona. Also ggadltSe. 




M80 

8. A dieep’h hmd Mid plu^ niMeA [8eotoli 


P«r- 


I w« 


.Mc^XYtMa tanning to orYetemldliig ahiig; old Moid lepiil- 
.w. Fiona of Aafggoda. live. 


teetoOodaloM BitMte. 

t.«S%'StiS&1j^fS3S.’SS 

iMM. XAlVlMvIMlkC3S!%Urul! 


P. «aGu] 1 a. l.^d; i^teUe: said of ^ [v«r. of of u ^ Jwt eiiirt SbwiSffiiii 

.>»><.»». jLsanssa.‘s»r!“'- 

uiisldlfal sumner; muigle in outtiii^ ‘ “* — 


l U ghu i lA m pf^ inott onAMom of Mj |y feljg 


Var MoiwrA hawkctnlalike an em] 


bloliaad. 

» Memolret. 

t to WHtflilA 

WtUiliaidar fmrle ibovo MilMlde might 

Spenmr, F. 4^ L xi. 10. 
A OMt of hmggmrd falooni* hy me menn’^ 


Mdik lint died : and Yank, all 


the jm at flnt, aa if 

irn tafl. Jraaffi^er, Oiiardian, L 1. 

Hmee— 9t« Untamed; lawless; wanton; prof- 
ligate. 

If I do lurofe her haggard, 


Though that her ieaaea were my dear 
l*d whietleher oft, and let her down 


To ptoy at fortune. 


8te [By confnsion with hopi^ hooped.] 
on ugly old woman; also, a wanton. 


Oomea to him. where in gore he , . 

Shah,, Hen. V. 

They not onely dew him and hie family, hnt hntoher- 
UkelEiaolidth^ bodiea. 

Quoted In Clflgit. John Smitk*§ Worka XL Sa 
They abnaod him to hia faoa end with their knivee would 
out and Aag^hla gown. Heod^ Fasti, L 

B. To tease; worry. 

n. iitfrang. To' 
manner; higgle 

They nerer make two words upon the Moa ell they 
kagU about Is the Day of Payment 

rundrugA, Ckmfederaoy, L 
He has hundreds ot tube fnU of dollan In hia yanlta 
and haggU§ with me about a poor thonaand Ionia. 

, jraesKiog^nederiotheOreat 
It la not for men of rank like na to haggle and ehalfer 
about rewaida He Quatieg, Bsaenea U. 

ie we aim our lUglit at puburjnih hAggla^ (hag'l), M. [< haggU\ 0.] A haggling 
Gotdernm, Phanor. or chaffering. FaUowg. 


the winA 

OthAok lit A 


Shak., 


Thus I teach my Aospurd and unreclaimed 

•loop to the lure of teith. ^T.HrDtnw.KellgloMedleL 

n. a. 1. A hawk; specifically, in/alcoarg, 
a wHd hawk caught when in its Mult plumage. 
I know, her epirlte are ea 
As haggmrde of the rock. 

What are we to expect but to prove Aamonls and aettle 
ugon carrion, even wr '• - 


I coy and wHd 
^AoA., Much AdOk lit 1. 


Amer. Jeur. FAOal., YSL fUL 
II hlgiologiol (hA'ji-{l-loJ^i-kfp), a. Same as ho- 

the saints. 

If we rand the aooonnta of the AssMpfita sU ladouo 
by Dunsteih and we see nothte cf Hadipr. 

Jp itMen,Ooiiq.Qfaiig.,p.80a 

dysor, saered, 
. ..» speak; see 

-oiopiy.] 1. That bniaoh of literatiire whieh 
treats of the IWes and legends of the saints; 
the list and legends of the saints^ and, hy ex- 
tenaion, of pt^ular heroes. 

To write a AsmiBlMy of the Seatem Chuidh would be a 
•tupendona ttnaertakibg. 

A. ir. Jfasis, Baatan Chuioli, L 7B8L 
The aeventh oentuiy, whldL together with the eightiv 
forma the daikaat parmdS^eSirk egea Is fSaiona In 


crry. [Prov. Eng.] i. ^ i /t* .* w* -fT 

0 bargain in a petty and tedious 
; stick at smau matters; cavil. 

. thA Ml*. All -okwO _ 1. branch of liter 


Ahag; hMggWC 
hagghng, 

la tbls your perch, you Aaypoiidf ^ to the atowa. 


Ina 


the kagkdegg, ea having produced more aainte than amr 
other oentuiy, esoept that of the mertyre. 

AeoAg,KnKiii.Morelan.SSS. 
In the hagtolegy of eeoh nation, Che lawgiver waa to 
each eaae aome man of eloquent Umgna whooe aympatby 
brought him faoe to Imo with the estiemeo of aodm 

JBmarmm, CTubai 

B. A history or deaoription of the sacred writ- 
ing and haggllim, upon what the Aqy- .inga. 

ere ^emael^ En^ U Mrtain to^ hgjloaoope (h&'Ji-$-ek6p), ». K Gr. dyiof, aa- 
. . tyd to In tto ered, + ff*«»ireh., view.] In mMUMoI arek., ma 

tf t>o(tote4M.Mwi!>liB(Tii«ti.to opeatogin»wi3l,MrMi^OTbmier<rf»ehiireh, 

to afford a view of the chief altar to worahipera 
in the chapela or side aisles; a squint. See 
gqiUnt, 

Through the lerodos Into a little aaeriaCy, from wfalob 
the ]sior or hla deputy oould aaa thro^ thraa Aag^ 
aoojwf Into the obaiidL 

Abhege and Chu9the$(9d. BfmneyX 9, MA 

bailodooplc (U'Ji-fHAop'ik), a. [< keviMeopp 

ewMK He- Imo, ray,devot.d to the go^ (cf. Mrt. moke hLiowsope; 

^ <rffepiiigor8«!nflee), + «^;r*w.n»l*-J jj^MailDlintm (U'Ji<«4is-mm'trra). n. [< 

goYeromrot; gorenunent by the (^gJS^^ered, + a^mr^, » ■ign.i, 

feovt + garSi, gorfftt.] A etMk-ynrd. [1^.] hai^oaniep (hi-ji-ok'rg-ii), *. [< Or. iywt, liggloiiteoa Vh&'ji-6-ei-de'r^, ».; 

When the ban waa fnD, any one might thrash in the sacre^ + -aporio, < aporeiv, TOvem.] Oovem- gdSera C^), [< Gr. dyioc, sacred, + 

" ” “ ment by priests; sacerdotal dominion or au- * • ^ 

premaey ; a hierarchy. 

• anil (hg'jK-frgrdf), a. [< LL. Hayio^ 
m.: see Hfagiqmwba.] A holy writing. 

^ *• !»*• [y*. < 

Ghr. dytdypote, neut. pi., C ayioc, sacred, -f yj^ 
fetvj write.) The Greek name of the last (He- 
brew Ketubim or writings) of the tiiree Jewish 
divisions of the Old Testament, differently reok- 


tfAater, White DevIL baggier 
Beneath the gloomy covert of an yew, haggis^ 

dark grot, the baleful haggard lay, 
thing mack vengeance^ and Infecong day. 

Oarth, 

bagnid^ (haggard), a. [A corruption of hag* 
geSf q. v., oy confusion with the formerly more 
common word kaggard^f q. v.] 1, Wild-look- 
ing, as from prolonged suffering, terror, or 
want; careworn; gaunt; wildly staring. 

Those . . . whoee haggard me 
Fleab deaperatiou. Cbacpar, XlMk, L fiOL 

Be Desperat^ wild; reckless: with reference 
to an act. [Bare.] 

Our anooeaatakea from an what It gives to one. Tlaa 
haggard, malignaat, c ar eworn running for luck. 


l),r. t.;pret.and 
[< ME. hageHen, etc. , 

Baileg, 1731. [Prov. Eng.1 
ag'i^r), a. [Formerly also kagler; < 
-cfX.] 1. (me who haggles or chaf- 
fers; one who cavils and makes difficulty. 

All thle hueketefing and 
plart and buokaterere f ‘ 
done^ . . . moat ... 

governing olaaaea, if not to Induce new mliglvlnge i 

their good faith. OtadHone, Oleaningq, L 182. 

Bf. In London, a middleman in the vegetable- 
markets; a huckster or forestaller of green pro- 
duce. 

Doraara are peda, or pannlan^ eaniad on the becks of 
hone^ on which hagimm use to ride and cany thair com- 
OKkuSaa. FaOer, Worthier boreetahlro. 

8. A bungler. [Prov. Eng.1 
liac>tnU (hag'gnl), n. The Wden. 



Hmll, Letten^ a 21. 

which stripe our roofl^ and mnaaliea 

our wtndowa and aweepa away oar haggardt^ bepa m a^ 
in the light of this theory, e beneScent tufluenee. 

Caimei^ PoL Boon., IL tv. | A 

(hag'fird-li), ode. In a haggMrd or 


pog, iron.] In the Or, Ch., an iron semantron; 
a large curved bar of iron struck instead of a 
bell to summon worshipers to church. inifoiiaBi- 


medan countries bella are not allowed aoent In i 

r wood or Iron ate 


Bow haggardlg so e're abc looks at hone. 

Drgden, tr. of Jovenal'a Satlraa vL 

I (hag'Ard-nes), n. The quality or 

j of being haggiurd, careworn, or gaunt. 
baffltftH (hig'lrt), a. and u. Same as hag* 
gggdf^, 

''^(hag'M), «. Beahaggardh, 

g'ed^a. [< hagi 4- •ed^, lit. ^made 
> a hag’; or pp. of bagX, c., bewitch, 
torment, haraaa.J Lean; gaunt; haggard. [Ar- 
chaic and laire.] 


The Iron 
nanally 
tintcfi 


Mioop^wliidiytaida 

They are oeeaatoiudlyL 

d. M. A Mi^AMtarn <aMMb, L tI7. 
oni^ but usual!/ cOTpriatoq the Pai^. Pro- hftglilQIt. bllllitarf (hag'is-tdr), n, fE. dial, 
verbs, Job, Dsniel, Esra, N^emish, Butn, Es- alaohagggtgrs aoDar.^ai^^ + •^fsr.] Tbe maff- 
^er, (^^nicles, CJantieles, Lamentations, and ^ 

Tim eating of a AmMff or pla Mpelh ima bewiteliad. 

A am; Blaoovenr cf Wltehenfl^ ] 


AA^canWof^a^^anda^ 

ica. >1ST-^II] 


Eeclesiagtes. 

The Fialtcr, to aay nothing cf other portiona of llie Ho* 
giegragha, J, JST. J f nnn an, Gram, of Aaaont, p llA 

ia|;iOffintpbAl(bi-Ji-og'ra-f{|a),a. [< JErapiiwra- 
paii<f-aL] Pertaining to or denoting the Ha- 
giographa. 


I spon*a hack ftn into cougmiw. 

«r Al/Mrange, Fablu 
» ghoilly prndoa witb Aomd fMc. 

Gray, A Long Story. 



ffirnddythehlindlBg 


Imhainttgkaggadlaea, 

Stulkeg, 


tag to £.kackX of iof/h, eut, chop) cl be- 
ebid,F.baebft,miDceameat,>£. aeab, which is 
thusadonblet of biqjMsg; see besM, II.] 1. A 
dish made of a sheepw heart, litiigi. and liver, 
minced with suet, onions, oatm^ salt, ana 
pejpper, and boiled in a baig, nanally tiie atom- 


_ One of the writeni of the ! _ 

a writer of sacred booka; a writer of 
ives of the aainta. 

Popular tradition haodod dofim avwydigoraot Imp raa- 
tion of Badgar nma tint given by flw UMMiaatio AiiyfflM 
pAm J, A. Ofiaa, Oonq. of Bug., piOT. 

haglMimpbie 'tt), a [< hatucg- 

raphg 4* -fo.1 Pertaining to hagiogfaphy; re- 
lating to the Hagiographa, or to aaered writings. 

So far as the flaglognwba Is oonoarnoA this 
code ti not loot jimSlaiinoit tbi whole onto Ho 
rradfane would be avrilable for the ' 
puled pointe In the Maaaotette t«t 

Th$ Aggdmmg, Her. 17, iaM;p ilL 


pan 

Wflidc whkl^ In mirthern and midland ButiUtii at leaal^ 
have long been ohaoletcLatteh as . . . AqriiM r a magsla. 

TAe Aasdamp OoL Q UBBpEa 
fi. An obsolete form of kagiflgr, 
n. Beeboebist 

(hag'mbth), n* A bombjeid moth^ 


whoee larvahaa enriona 
hiraute appendages like 
loekaofaialieveledhalr. 


hatra among whhdi are Im. 
muUniSigiiwhtika Me 
larvafSedaonaa 




ptiwaniwiijf anaoH 




It.taHtatto.tol; 


laaBBTifipaf .). ..1; js-ra 

Bagtogn^gha.'] SaeNa mtta, or liten* haMcririMw, 9 . AOto to d 

tm; iMiMiniltactMllMttTafyi SUnn*. Ok«iMA<-4. MnuMt tevOvad. 

of UvM «< tb* aalata. 




Omipm.— a. 


— — jf a» 

»lMNM.-a. AOtotod 


€i&lMiii» MU of ih6 wltoh { 


9681 


TIm cA^pring of a hftff : 
®“ Tempwrt^ 
of ibe wltoh Syooru:. 

M in tad be q 

So OMWw other bulBiia Ahoh, Ta^Sc^ L 1 

The 
I quo- 


• Tonpeilk 

lMlii^(hM'iWp),fl. jr<tav^ The 

oondHion of^a hag or wftoh: In the quo- 

tation ai a title. 


^Mhmotam^^hMd.wo?mwod,Tir^ 

aarptr't Mae-. LZZVL m. 
baill (kil). «. r< MB. kMle, hagO, < AS. »«- 

Sw. Dan. hagel, hail. Cf . Qtr. 

" Pellets of* 


ice 


Whet'ethiiT Oh, tfai ilie ohem her 


Witoh. 


liaMtaf (^'Sttf), n. The staff or rod by 
wiieh the diyieione or nortiona are marked in 
a wood aedgned for f elfing. Bee hatfl, 8. 
hftg'i^OOtll (haffs^tOth), n. Nautf a part of a 
mattlngy pointixig, eto., which is interwoven 
with the rest in an irrecpilar manner so as to 
break the general uniformity of the work. 
hai^-tBpir (hag'ti^pOr), a. ^Uso hedge^taper, 
and, oorruptly, Mg-taper, ktgk^aper, formerly 
hyggU-tapw; ihag'^oth^e'^ taper; sooallM 
because In former times a spike of the plant 
dipped in tallow was used as a taper.] The 
gloat mullen, VerlKmmn Thapsui. See mal- 
1m. 

iMg-tmokl (hag'traks), n. pi. Fairy rings. 
^roT. Eng.] 

ebutt, n. Same as hoMut 
. jwad (hag'wfid), n. [< hagi + weedi; so 
lied in allusion to the popular superstition 
that hags or witches rode through the air on 
broomsBcks.] The common broom, ^tartie 
MoqpariuB. 

Far swtal oorsfi of terrible thli 
On luigw$€d broom<itloki, end la 
Are horering round tli 

hlg-womi (hag'wdrm), a. A viper or snake of 
any kind. [I^v. Eng.] 
ball (htt), intefj. Another spelling of Uta^. 
ba-ha^ (ha^hkOf [Reduplication of bai, 

An imitation of the sound of laughter. 

ba-^8 

(iA-httO» [Origin uncertain : see quo- 
tation.] A fence f ormeoby a toss or ditch, sunk 
between slopes and not perceived till approach- 
ed ; a sunk fence. Also written aha, tavhhaw. 

The deetniotlon of wiUe tor bounderlea end ibe Inven- 
tion of foetaaen ettempt then deemed 10 Mtonlohina that 





i-ittoke, end ledhem wtoga 
round the Htttl IToodkTheirotse. 


a pebble, gravel; cf. hailatane.'] 
fa&ing in showers. These pelleta 
ffequentljr oonilit of a teihl of hud mow In the oenUw^ 
■urrottnded Inr el- 
temete oonoen- - 
trie Isf ere of loe 
end enow ; in 
other oasoi thw 
hevearedlelftmo- 
tare Tbayaaeume 
variona ihapea, 
moat oommonbr 
qtheroidal, but 
oome are pyriml- 
daL othera flat, 
and othera irrega- 
larlyovaL Inuae 
they ate uaually 
from a tenth to a 

g uarter of an inch 
1 diameter, but 

fniaifa nnwi an rlng 

Iroml2tol5lnoheo 
in oironmferenoe 
and weighing over 
half a pound are 
of oooaoional oo- 
ourrenoe. The fail 
of hail ooonra 
ohlelly in apring and summer, and moat commohly pro- 
oedes or aooompanles a thunder-atonn. The time of its 
oontinuanoe la always abort, generally only a few minutes. 
The length of time requiaite for the aceretion of the larger 
hailstones is now believed to be obtained by the oonun- 
ued retention and repeated elevation in the atmomhere 
of a pellet, initially small, whioh Is several times drawn 





m, hallitOBtt iHileh Ml »t Bonn In 

mmtmr 1^ IfllCfataBk m miwii# wotfimnuis 
ons of afflAumtly 


[Used in the following passage as a ^ 

Theaimelffaa 

Bestow'd; the holy salutation used 
Long after to blest Mary, second Bve. 

jriUeii,P.L.,v.S86.1 

AUhSill amoreemphatiotormof bags. 

0mm, aU hoar gho*., J. C., tt. 8. 

AU had the power of Jesus' name I 
Let angels prostrate fall ! 

JP. Perronet, Coronation Bymn. 
.HhilMh^. See AesMarto, under am. 
hiil^ (hu), V. [< ME. hailen, heylen, heglen, 
salute, greet, < sag, heil, as a salutation: see 
hags, intefj. Cf. equiv. hailae, haleeS.] X, frofie. 
1. To salute; welcome; adless. 

When we had haOsd each other, and had spoken thoee 
oommon words that be oustomably spoke at the lint meet- 
ing and aoquaintanee of atrangers^ we went thenoe to my 
Sir T, More, Utopia(tr. by RobinaonX Prol., p. so. 


ULL 


PofintorHall. 


e, r, I 

whidi Ml on the i 
racimtUMf nudaut nnd cencentnc Inyw. Fig. 
n. o, section of hnthlone with minute pyrn. 
mids on it> suTfnee{ S, e. *, Angmenti ol 
Mme when burst nsuader. 


ihowuMTthe 
leyeifc Pw 


They haiTd him tather to a line of 1 

Shak., Macb 
The man that haUa yon Tom or Jadk. 

Oowpor, Iriendahlpb L UV. 
Such hag the end of their existenoe as a portof rafnge. 

Lamb, New Year’s Eve. 

9. To call to, as a person, or, by metonymy, a 
place, bouse, ship, etc., at a distance; cry out 
to in order to atnract attention. 

Merhsm, intending to know what they weru haOad 
them. CapL John Snnth, True Ttavela L 68. 

The market boat ia on the stream. 

And voioea haU It from the hiiak. 

Tennyeon, In Memoriam, ozzL 
The huge Earl Doonn, . . . like one that haUe a shin 
Cried out with a big voice. Tennyeon, Geraint 

Ere the ntiKhmi* had come brui n. , g about 
Bang from the itrand, aa though the shto were hogod. 

Wgltom Morria, Earthly AnShm, IlL d. 



the eommon people called them Mat Ma'et to expreae 
\ at Anding a audden and nnpsroeived oneok 
■ ’ 'Todem Oardaoing. 


their aurpriae at 
to their walk. 


SSSSC' 


I audden and nn] 

WalpoU, M< 

L (hh-ne-man'i-an), a. [< JETah- 

msmann (see def.) 4* -tan.] Relating to S. C. 
F. Hahnemann (1755*1843), the founder of the 
homeopathic syrtem of medicine. Also writ- 
ten H<ahnmtan%an. 

blidiliserite (hl'd^-tovlt), n. [After the Aus- 
trian mineralogist Wuhelm von Aita1np0r(1785- 
1871).] 1. Hyorousarseniateof calcium, arare 
mineral oeourring in minute crystals which are 
white and transparent, with a vitreous luster. 
—9. Same as berthieriie, a sulphid of antimony 
and iron. 

BbddingBr*! bmibai. See bruak. 

Halduk, Ef^nk (hi'dek), n. [Also Hagdwsk, 
Hegdue: ^f>. heidvk as G. keidaek as Dan. Sw. 
heidsk au F. heiduque, < Huim. he^uk, lit. dro- 
vers, pi. of kq^n, a drover.] 1. Formerly, one of 
a olags of mercenary foot-soldiers in Hungary of 
bbwar stock, distunguished for their gallantly 
in Se held. Per their BdeUty to the Protestant oause 
thvoutfKNit the religions inanrreotlonafy war they were 
rewaraBTbf PrineeBoeakai In 1606 with the privileges of 
jy,aiiawlthati«ttorial p ossss si onealledtheHaidnk 

TtolSra The 

jsintheeigb- 
toonatltnted for a tlm^ 
IT, a 

9. [My^r or 1. In Hungaiv, Austria, Ger- 
mauy, etc., aa attendant in a Judicial court, or 
in a palace or mansion, when dressed in the 
Hungjartan aemi-military eostume. 

:rSiS?'‘**’'**SS5SSS 

1. A UMdI. BBcUdi fom of 

In*ff‘.,alwuiiigimre- 
» w«ir or dMH nuide of oiiar or th. Blw, 

oiiimrh^itoiHW.tlit«oormoMrtakM 

iM^vbdblo. itlaolwimiiifeMO. 

Uiatat,«. AnobMlotofomofMVW- 

"ffco. Afomvtk$tghm. 

, 9 . oad H. See AolwC ^ _ , 

_ (MkX*- ri^«Ar.Mi^<lb«|vft|WMre.] 
— ploM of oiMoa ea ootMT goriM^ bx tM 

peoflM of tko liOToiit, eq^MtbUy bj the dMort 

wnweCAsebi. 


brevlated A 

Instead of strength of reason, he answen with a mnltl- 
tude of words, thinking . . . that he may nae had when 
he hath no thunder. 

Bp. ifgUiM, Discovery of New World, t a 
The island-valley of AvIUon; 

Where faUs not heal, or rain, or any snow, 

Nor ever wind blows loudly. 

Tennyeon, Horte d'Arthnr. 

The origin ol had is still obsouze, but it is probably 
formed by an Intensely cold current of air passing Into a 
rsglon of warm moist air, and reducing the temperature 


tations and gratulations one to an other: whiw thnf 
terme by the name of Hayling: a ceremonie done aol- 
emnly, and in verie good order, with sound of Trumpets 
and noyae of cheereful voyoei. Bakluyt'e Voyagea, L ooa 


» whole below the ftoexing point. 

Htmey , " 


In a haO-atorm the ascending currents are so etrong,and 
reaeh so high up Into the upper strataof the atmoc^ere, 
that the nun-drops are earned up into the oold regions 
abovs^ and Into the central part within the Isobaric and 
Isothermic aurfaoe of freesing^poin^ where the^we 


tocomelrom: bdiongto,asone‘sblrth]^ceorresidenoe: 
used speeillcslly and ori^nally of a shto with reterenoe to 
the poiiat which she is registered, or whioh sheoets 
out on a voyage. 

My companion hailaprom Little Athena. 

L. Jr. Aleott, Hospital Sketches p lA 
^ogim^p6A^^8(hftl),n. [<fta</3,r.] A salutation; gieet- 

ntaareso Blronff.and i i 


ing; call; summons; challenge of attention. 
Hit cheer sounded more like a view-hallo than a had, 
SeoU, St Bonan's Well, xxL 
^ poii tlie hall, on a man-of-war, to can out the sta* 


ieeBtafy,ftamai _ 

rw— w a wa Biaaaat 

or iTa!] In Hu 


Itoaen into had, W, Ferrd, Treatise on the 
kall^ (hal), V. [E. dial, also haggle (see haggle^] 

< ME. kaUen, < AS. hagalian as D. hagelen b C 
hageln = Icel. hagkt, hegla s Sw^kogZa as Dan. 
hagle, hail; from the noun.] • ■ * ■" 

pour down hail. 

I wept and I wayled. 

The teares down hayled. 

But nothing it aoalfed. 

Staltoii,PliOipBparow. 

My pec^e shall dwell in a peaceable habitation, . . . 
when It snaU hag, coming down on the forect 

laa. xxxlt lA 1C. 

XL Iraiid. To ponr down or put forth like hail; 
emit in rapid succession. 

For, ere Dsmetrlns look'd on Hermla'a eyns^ 

He oagd down oatb% thathewaaoidy mtaie. 

SMi7H.N.0.,LL 

But Walter Mra a score of namee upon her. 

Te n m yaan , Prinoaaa Prol. 

mIZ MimSm I hOMm, MB. hiUwn, : see *<&«». of wUoh 

^ (%7h.W! ta thus • aouS^t). < IceL.Mf. 

haleOt tit Ma (‘sit hale’)! eto.; so in Aa.iUB 
bed tkd, or hdl wee thd. hail! lit. *bc Ikou 
yi^olc’ (sec , ^"C leeU heillf E. Jogs, 


tlon, as the men on lookout at night are reqnlred to do 
every half-hour, when the bell ii struck, in order that the 
oflioer of the watch may know that the lobkouta are vigi- 
lanL— Within hall, within call; within reach of tae 
■minii of t,hw voice. 

L &Irmu. To hail-fellOW (hU'fel'o), ». [A compound word 
taken from the obs. phrase Mil, /rwMo/ So the 
fuller expression, **hail, fellow! well met!’’ is 
sometimes used as a descriptive adjective, 
as, ^*He was hail-fellow-well-met with evexy- 
body.’’] An intimate companion; a pleasant 
or genial companion. 

Where diddeet thou leame that . . . being luffered to 
be familiar, thou ahooldest waxe haUelMomef 

hyly, Euphuea and his England, p. STL 
Now man, that erit hadeJdlew was with beasts 
Woxe on to weens himaeu a god at least 

Bp. Had, Satires, lit L 

At hall-taUowt, very intimate ; on familiar termi. 

The master and servant are ai hailfeUow, 

J, Goodman, Winter Evening's Oonterenoss. 


fvaevvov ao t^aaiao ot \avxauga^t/p ^ vswe| 

Aa ML whole, hale: see haifi, kaUK and of. 
ka<l>,r. C!f. kails, 0. t., and Aolss*.] To greet; 
salute. 



And tbemrith I tiini.d m« to Raplisdl. »d trim «• 
bad dogssd the one the other, etc. 

B&-r.More,Ut{q)ia<tr.lyBbbliiaonXPwL 

He hadaed me with mikel ^de. 

ouuiv. w AJe vw»v«7, ^AUAw vjT piu- Afs F gCNf ou (Chila's Bslladt L f74X 

nd oe^ (see sotoe* ud yw).] ^ whole ; (hU'shot), a. pJ. Small shot whioh 

hailston^^s I^llr 


kalsa • Aa kdi, E. wkols. The inteij. hail ia 
thus an abbreviated sentence expressing a 
wish, *be whole.’ i. e., be in good Health, and 
eq^dv. to L. earn, plural eaimte, or aec, plu- 


witbout thought of its literal meaning, and 
merely as an exclamatory expression cl well- 
wishing: used absolutely, or followed by a 
noun with to. 


Toe our admirall . 


i firing; grapenthot. 
had proulded all our 


Shaded, which did so seals Both the Indiana and 
thePortu^^ - -- -- -- 


they made them preaently retreat 

MakluSi'a VaySgea, UL TIL 


Yon should, by the i 


I rulq oontrol hia bullet in n 




SoatsthsOhMoheiB 


SOBlaihsAl 


tfSSrL.n.'U. fcotimm. (Ua'sum), o. A dkloetal (Beoteh) 
Turiratotr ' * 


^SS^SmeMtm *h4 

wMtm m Bw. ODaa. k 
JuufMorn); < haU^ 4- 
offiftiL Bee haW^. 


not foond; 

'm 8= loeL hagU 
(ef. G. Bw. Den. 
r.] A single pellet 


WlMBtbsroffillMijlialleorndiie . . . theAaOf^JloiMt 
wie fBthfNd ¥j». JMittst’# Fosom U. IL 168. 


e/MM#r. (BMilNh 


1 wHI tain upon him 


groat kaiUiimu, SrcL and 
Biek. zxxyiU. SSL 

kallHrtonn (bal'stdrm), n. A Btorm of hail. 

beil^^ Consisting of 

Bnt wltli a thloker night bladk Auater ahrondi 
ISM hoaoena and drivoa on heapt the rolling dooda 
nom whoae dark womb a rattling tempeat poura 
Whieh the oold North eongeali to haily ihoweri. 

Pope, tr. of Btattui'a Thebald. L 

kftin (liftn), V, [Also written hane; < ME. 
*kagnmt < loel. hegna, hedge, fence, proteot, 
keep, SB Bw. htigna =s Dan. hegne, fence, in- 
close. < Icel. hagi s Sw. hage = Dan. have ss 
AB. haga a E. haw\a place hedged in: see 
ham^f hag'^n hedge,'^ 1, irans. If. To hedge or 
fence in; inclose; in particular, of grass, to 
inclose or preserve for mowing or pasture. 

1 have fonr-and'twenty m!lk>wbite oowa 
An ealved In a day ; 

Voull have them, and as much haOied graai 
Ae they aU on can gae. 

I NhW/tMAai^<caiIld’aBa]ladanLS67X 
8. To save; spare; refrain from using or 
spending. [Scotch.] 

Anld CoQa, now, may Sdge fa’ iSli^ 

She's gotten poets o’ her ain. 

Chide wha todr chaantere witma hain, 

Bwm», To William Simpaon. 

n. intrans. To be thrifty and saving; be 
economical or parsimonious. [Scotch.] 

Poor is that mind, ay discontent, 

Which cannot uie what Qod has lent, . . . 

Which gara him pittfally heme. MUmmg. 

hnlBf (hin), n. [< ME. haine, hagne = 8w. 
hmgn ss Dan. heps, a hedge, inclosure; from 
the verb: see hain, r.] An inclosure; a park. 

Orate hertes In the haymee, 

Ihire harea in the playnee. 

JTA Aineolfi, A.T17, f . 180. (aaUiwoU.) 

, r. f . A dialectal variant of haimelk. 

^ a. An obsolete spelling of heinous. 

klln'tk Mint. A contraction of have not or hae 
not. See ha’s’f. 

lialr^ (hSr), n. and a. [Earlv mod. E. alsohoirg, 
hajsre, heare, heere, here ; < ME. here, hear, her, < 
AS. Mr =s OS. har ss OFries. Acr s D. haar o= 
MLG. hdr SB OHG. MHO. hdr, G. haar sb Icel. 
hdr SB Bw. hdr s Dan. haar, hair ; not in Goth., 
where tagl (ss E. toi/i) and skuft mean *hair.’ 
Boot nnlmown ; not connected with L. carries, 
a head of hair. Bair in defs. 5 and 6 was orig. 
a different form, derived from the preceding, 
namely, ME. haire, hagre, hegre, < AS. hOre (s 
OHG. Adfa. h^a (>F. haire) sb IceL hara), f., 
kaireloth, { ter, hair.] I. a. 1. One of the nn- 
meroiiB fine filaments which more or less com- 
jfietely cover the skin of most mammals, and 
eonsntnte the characteristic coat of this class 
of animals; any capillary outgrowth from the 
s k in . Bsiri are aitravaaealar, mm-nervooa cpidetiiial, 
or aMkdoOd atmetiifea be- 
loBste to rae eatem 
aanaOiL aadai, feathery ana 
ollMr nomy or eatlenlar 
o a tswwrtha being ehleSy 
JEGcnliM byOoIr dm- 
Tl,”* t Mr eaftrw y 

\S&\ 

Ha of ao on... 

lar layw of oalla 4 
varfabiointliodotai 
arraagmnont^ gonertlly im- poi 
britfstad and tdm their five 
adgee preaenflng aw^r firon the ekin. Theee oonetitate 
tha Mr-enfliis or aMien, npon tha nature of which largdy 
dopenditheoapidiilllyof betawovon or fdtod of eome 
Unda of hair, ae wool hSo Oie entide ie a tnbnlar 
aknO ef hmgitndlnal Sbera reenltiag from SbrlUatkm of 
odia wUeh may ^ jtttiin a ooro of gmnnlar odla the pieA 
or meMto of um hair. Air Snda Ita way into the 
■ttoia of tha pillL Mkny iudra aie onita ^ndifeal, or 
‘ it dhdmy tonifonn oroei a oc ti oo; eneh ara to 
, donSor, and etnlgfa^ and p ^ej i tholenit foli- 

sr eOUe ho alio 

I of the nogio*o 



SectioB of Skin, ihovrinf tlic 
raoj^ortoohnin. (Hialiljrmaa- 

«. CBtklo ; A deopsr fions of 
- m hair; d. 


iMlnV. 


praperllM. MMoiallyff ttieir datteiilni 

oUl Oniiy/ffik^w woolhr haba sa 

I or m nmali board, owa tM ohMiotor ebloSly to the 


tmt that they are Sattonod In 

parte of their Imerth. Bidreof 
. finonem grow upon the heed of wonM«, 

Msw yto efa^ raieinina h ewore a the sene elr 

eh roafe H^ofnegeeni q iiii i ndv e d^^ 

iswea reoeiedli^idsaMthoeBonthebaekof ewtoath# orhne 
w l pdii ro_ of aoi^oia. When etiU ehmtw endT^ - 


are of ad- 



BBM 

* "^dSroTimordittaqr^^ 

Into the roet, whioh Ie 1— _ — 
. into the ikhi: the dMn or eftafl, 
Im and the nohia whldi It the pest 
I Into whim the pith doee not es- 
tend. The root li plaaled hi n 
little pH or idlide termed by an 
Invwim of the akhi, the 
ttfde; this telUde haa a dermio 
and an opidennio layer, and aoma 
of the lattOT which adheree whan 
a hair ie plaeked oat by the root 
H called toe rod-sksatA. The root 
la commonly enlaiged or hnlhona 
oonstltttting the hairAndh. Aa- 
aodated with the halrteUide mta 
be <me or more edmeeone gtaade 
whoee eecretlon keepe the hdr 
glosay, and tiny mnadoi (arreetoreo 
pill) are sometimea attached to the 
sheath of the root, whoae action 
may oaoae the hair to briatle or 
^atand on end.** (Bee Aorrteffai- 
fion.) HalrtaaomeameacdoneBA 
bat oftaneot heavily pigmented, 
giving anfanala thair nataral od- 
ori, in which variona ahadea of 
black, brown, and gray, with Sax- 
A Hsir to Its Haim, eii or yellow, are the oo 

highly magnMed. 

«. Shaft of hair above 
the skin : A cortical suli- 
■tanoa of the shaft, the 
medulla not being visi- 
ble i c, newest portion of 




growing on the pa* 
V)1 * cuticle of 


lair; a cavity of hair- 
sac: /« epidermis (and 
ronl-AiMthB) of the hair- 
eac. coneipondlag to mat 
of the integument (m;; 
JT. dbrlsiaii between der- 
ails and epidermis: M, 
dermis of hair-sac. cone- 
apoodlngto that of the in- 


Mment (/): A 

or nebaceotts glands; «, 
homy epidermis of in- 
tegument 



• CD 

HaiiserVarioiis Aabnals. magntted. 
d. ladlaa bnt: A, mouse; C, sable; A 


SkpyngA hIs leronwn kHtoH with bir 

CAoiiefr,PraLtoWlfoofBdh*fTUflbL7tL 
His ndnroll Aolins, which wno OBooodtnghr thlCko mid 
onrled, was oo prtkuij olovnM In faoIgbA md it oorvod 
him always Instcnd of a hot Cmiyat, Crndltios, L 70. 

In troth, thy Asfr Is of on oiodlont oolonr dnoo I mir 
It O thoiohiiglit tremes, likoto throadi of gold I 

MSm and rotehr, Woitwnrd Hob Hi. 4. 
8. On animslg| with the exception of moit mam- 
msls. a filament; anv fine capillary or hair-like 
tmtgrowtb from the body or ainr part of it. bnt 

“ of tfisol^tswni^ 

nnbeaeeo 

of an animal, or aneb ot. 
in both the singnlar and the nlnral: at, the 
Aoir or Aafrr of a caterpillar, Giatidiieh clothes 
or those whieh clothe a lobster's gOlSfOte. Umh 
^thomdaidkhynlom hnroluEwtManof SM 
ihllagtiMpMiiBarom 
"tor 


esp^allyitssorfaoe; onei 


of the epMerinlSi soil* 
le cell or of a vow or ; " 


4 . In hot, an 
ditiwof asi 
ofodis. Haba 
a THiSigO' ~ 



od, vmloaily onmd, or 
OoMon-sBcn 
ato hdn coiMfiting of 
dongatod ilnglt ooUa. 

Compound holn may 
■tan Item n slnalo ooll or 
n gnmp of ocUo. nnd may 
" — thohrmrlvattvo 
aimngod in many 
Aoooiding to 
fonn, halnmaybeodled 
oaptsau. davaUt unei~ 
note, barbed, ptUaU, 
oto. Tboy ore often 
glandnlor and vloeld at 
tho oxtmnltv. hinnk . 
h.li.<irimiidM*<)fli.ln 



en or ydlow, arc 1 

the pnrer reda blnea end groena 
being oompantlvdy rare. In all 
speefoa of mammala including 
man, the hair attains a deSnIte 
loimth on certain areas of the 
boefy; If ent off. It growa again. 
Moot mammals have at least two 
sets of hairs: one comparmttvelj 
long, dont, and straight, coming 
to the sniface and overlying a 
finer, dmrter, nnd more curly act, 
amoim the roots of which latter a 
still finer coating of hairs may be 
found. The aggregate of the haira 
Is thmpdage, c orresponding to the 
phtnuige of a bird ; a ooploai pel- 
age of lino haira Is a/nr, ai of the 
fur-eeeL otter, heever. etc. : the for 
peculiar to animals of the sheep klni Is called a /isMs. In 
moat animals the haira have a definite period of growth, 
maturity, and decay, whieh reenlta In the periodical ahed- 
dlim of the coat Hair la n spedally eutteular atruoture, 
ana hence moetly 
confined to the ex- 
terior of the body; 
but since epider- 
mis becomes In- 
sensibly modified 
into the eptthell- 
nm of ronoons 
membrane, co 
hairs may be found 
growing inside any 
at the natunu 
opening! at the 
body, as the eart 
nostrUn mouth, 

and vartoos cutaneous pouohea at different animals. Like 
other horny struetureA haIn are often a secondary aex- 
ual character, eltber appenrlug (m certain ports of the 
body coincidontte with the mrarlty of the sesual fane- 
lion (see pmbertg], or grow ing in a oertaln way In one oex 
and not in the other, ae the human heard, the mane of the 
lion, etc. Thongh hain are In themaelvea non-nervouA 
certain hairs on some anhnala ooostltnte feelera or teetOe 
organs of greet delicacy; moh are known as foeffis hain. 

Oray Aoira are bore nnd there upon him, yet he knoweth 
not Hos. vIL fi. 

From evoiy Aofrs of bold Bobtns head 
The blood ren t Hii Minw dowiL 
JfebAi ffocpd and lAs (CMd's Bellads, V. 4^ 

He eonld disHngnish and divide 
A Aafr *twixt south and sonth-woot side. 

S. Butiar, Hadlbros, X. L SB. 

2. The aggrente of the hairs which grow on 
any mammal ; hairs eoUeetively or in the mass ; 
in the widest sense, a dermal coat or covering 
either of hair (speeifieally so called), wool, or 
fnr; pelage; in common use. the natural eap- 
illaiy covering of a person’s bead : formerly 
sometunee in the pluriU. 

Tho ledde he me bow Sampson loste his Asros 


hot OmtmaMnai 
hair of grOMWMwB 


ment of hairoloth, espeeially a hair shirt used 
for penance. 

. undor hir robe of gold, thnt sat fnl teyrs^ 
next her flessbe yolaa hIr In an Asm. 

Chaumr, Second Nnnu TOIa 1* ISS. 

6. A cloth, mat, or other fabric of hair used 
for various purj^ses in the trades, as in the 
extraction of oils, xnannfheture of soap from 
eoooanut-oil, etc. 

Bach bag [woolen hags oontalning oU-aeod meal] Is far- 
ther placM within hain, thiok mate of hone-hair bound 
withtentte. Enago. JML, XVIL 742. 

7f. Particular natural set or diction; course; 
order; drift; grain; dharaoter; quality. 

The qnallty and Anir <if our attennit 
moons no division. fflaA., 1 Hleii. IV., Iv. L 
A lady of my hair oannot want pitying. 

Fktehar (and anofierl^ Nice Valour, L 1. 

8. In inscA., a locking spring or other safetv 
oontiivanoe in the lock of a rifle or pistol, 
whioh may be released by a verv slight presgure 
on a hair-trigger. — 9. One or the polyps, as 
sertnlarians and others, which gfow on oyster- 
shells. Bee gragheard, S, and retmard.^ AfMeaa 
kfiln the fiber of Uie loovoa of the small palm at oouth- 
orn Burapeand northern Africa Chamaeope - 
i lialrt, oontnry to the noturol act 


natural act of a thing; 

I win go opoinsf Ob# Aofro In all 
In onlethlni 


agalnat the grain. 

Notwithotondl 
SO I may 

lily, Bnphnsa and his ISidand. rig. AaX. 
Ba Is melancholy witbont oonsA and mernr oynfnri the 
hmtr! ffAaA.,TrnDdC.,i.X 


Akafr.pflliedof ttot.hi»OBf,the ( , _ 

canied m nudady or tronUe mod as a remedy or mo 

of relief: cpeeifloally, opirlta drank In the morning after 
a debonrii, for the pnrfioee at stoodylng the nervee : In 
. ^ PDpnlar snpentltkm that a I 


hoirof thsdog 

that has bitten one will ouro the hlto. 

Such heortriok woa 

Bw on fanmodersto drankenneece proenraA 
Moot by a haire qf the mme dog be ourdA 

Tteio*# WAirilo ^ B. T. 8.x L 18001 
nood not be blamed for pitying her [Italy] ; only 
.... — . ^ vagus imon riiat 


4^ f As dm wAe Ml Air. 
eg, Two Yeora AgA s- 


for holding with moot of our , 
her woes wore to be onrod tar a 

Kingdey, 

Anfftiofwiialxn. floci onrfffcmf Bgriiiilon*B Boo 

OpmaAprinSMA Soe 

MiiA.— BMOBtd ]ialf% In ontem., Imw stout hairs or 
ootv with n ka4d> or hntton at one end. Also oollod 
JmeftM AalfU.-0uilril*8 ~ 


age: oa to 
Soma os 1 
riiow say 


onePo grgy^ Anfra^lHobbgfl 




A pint at pofftf Mon allvo! we can taka two L 

ndneeeriumahatr. W. fissenf, fmyTaa« AgAP. fifi 

SSWX-Sf*"* » 

For the pedlar mid the tliikaA they ore two i 


BrosnA Qolp &\mVpihsHOoartise(S^ Mloa, V. 417X 

((ItaritaL) 

imsiff the ooflod fibunonti whldi i Pf ew 

• or nomateoysla of Jrilyfldi sad oChw 

ooslontonloo; noaldooil: tliourtloidbg Unmontornol* 
tUng thnod of n thrond-oril. fins oul andar^oatfi.-- 
Sm ^,a hrirwhMi anhiorvia any ipoolal 


toariLas ttiooe of the whlilnrt Iff a Mrii 

SSSbrilyoaUidpWtesrikA fi0iMIH!iMk-1 

SaBtH^r • 


OrionriOmrikMirid thstHwas CAilura of a^llHfi 
they had nthuliri him TkeOeiiimy,XXXyLm. 

to BjUKtP, to a 




rofthooti 
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ontalW iMlr: M, lMta>476 (Utr'dl). *. A piepantton to alters 
iwalnr! a mttMM [The ettrlier a^ec- ing the color of me hair. 

Bye, ^ aow teem, • lu^ (MM), p. a. [< ME. herfid; < ha<ri + 


tf^ajglyt.BMide <lr^, haindofeli 1 , 

OSi llae. ft UtM made 

iipf,jeeehl^,fte«Uni^^ XJneimide 

hair* a^paoii^dothi^iMa, were oommon in the mid- 
dli aiei and down to the aerenteenth oentunr.— Bair 
I tar^ or panoU made of hair, wed In 
Hair peneCU are made of very line hair, 
qnlnel, marter • " * 


u>ng-haired, yellow-haired, dark- 


etc. 

Hewaa . 


oonert aa a oapuU ; an the cone oneri 


X: lulr-«el (bSr'Sl), «. Same as hair 
moonted to a when (d anmfl iZS-dESriSir|. a haiienf (hSr'en), a. X< ME. heerei 
l^^eof halroloth, wed eqieciaUyforpenanoa &a «i (« MH^. Wren, G. Wren), of 


When no prdate'i lawn with AoirMhlrt lined 
a inooharent aa my mind. _ 


lahalf aoi 


liaftr^ (hir), V. i. 


Pitpe, Imit of Horace^ L L les. 
[< hoir^, n.] To produce or 


Ibo the hM to the bala herU fnU thloka 

Dutruetlon of Troy (fi. E. T. S.X L 6681. 

Sambas hairworm, 

Weren. < AS. Wr- 
), of hair, < Wr, 
hair, + -en^i.] Hairy; made of hair. 

It moat needa be to hia anblimed and clarified apirit 
more ponitive and alllietive than hia hoiran ahlrt and hia 
aaoetio diet waa to hia bod^ 

JorTrayUr, Worka (ed. 1825X 1. 84. 


SSJLrfSlvtt^Sl^ Seehaifir. 

apeUing of harps. ^ 


Same aa ohip-hird. 


_ IrbaU (har'bel), n. ^ ^ 

of harebw, rThia apellliu^ taken aa hairi + fotti, baa 
been nraferred by Lindley. Mor, and oihera, aa bdinc de- 
aoripdve of the fflUorm atidk and beU-aha^ llowera of 
the plant] 

hair-Mrd (hSr'bhrd), n. 

[U. S.) 

lutir-mdket (hSr^brak^et), n. In shipAmOd^ 
ing^ a molding which in many veasela comes 
in at the back of the figurehead or runs aft 
from it. 

The middle and amaU raila bad their lower enda for- 
ward reating on the hair braeM (or oontinnatlon of the 
oorve of the OheekX and their after enda aimply batted 
agidnat the aide. Thearle, Naval Ar^, I S8& 

liairbraiiied (hSr'brand), a. An exroneoua 
spelling of horehrained. 

halrbrandb-troe (hSr^brhnch-trd), n. A South 
African shrub, TrUshocHadus erinitus, of the order 
Hamamelidw, The ataminate ilowen have long, linear- 
apatmate petala with rovolote maigina whence perhapa 
toe name. See yWchoctodai. 

hairbreadth (hSr'bredth), n. and a. L n. The 
diameter or Imadth of a hair ; an infinitesimal 


_ feVH^hr), n. Bee feather. 


nression of the skin from the bottom of which a 
hair grows, it oonaiats of a dermic and an 
The 


eoat 


latter ia next to the root of the hair, to which 


with the root of the hair itaOlf. The dermic coat ia 
aimiiarly oontlnuow with the oorlnm or tme akin, but 
diitlnot from the hair, and may often be aeparated into 
three reoogniaable layen : abaaement membrane next to 
the outiottlar layer of the folliolcb a middle muacular or 
at leaat oontraoUle layen and a third layer of connective 
tiaaue. Aiaooiated with the folUelea are the nutrient 
blood-veaBel% nervei^ lebaoeow giand% and apeoial miia- 
olea. A hair-follicle la alao called a root-^hMUh, a name 
aometimea reatrioted to ita epidermic layer. See out 
under hairi, 

hair-gland (h&r 'gland), n. 1 . One of the minuto 
sebaceous glands of the root of a hair, whose 
secretion serves to keep it glossy. See cut 
under hair,— 2, In hot., a viscid, secreting, or 
odoriferous gland at the tip of a hair. In 
DroeeraoetBf for example, the haiivglands are 
viscid or watery, whence the name eun-dew, 
from their resemblance to drops of dew. 


hairtail 

hair-pieker (hSr'nik^hr), ft. A maebine for 
cleaning hair and preparing it for use, as in 
upholstery. 

hur-pin (nSr'pin), n, A pin used to support, 
braids or plaits of hair, or to maintain the head- 
dress, of whatever description, in its proper 
place. The limplMt kind ii made of wire bent in the 
form of the letter U, but taair-pini are made alio of Ivoiy, 
bone^ tortolae-ahel], wood, aud metal, and in variow 
abape% often with ornamental beads or topa. 

hair-powder (hSr'pou^d^r), ? 1 . a scented 
white powder used to sprinkle upon the hair of 
the head, in veiy general use in hair-dressing 
in the eighteenth century. An English law re- 
Quired it to be made exclusively of starch, but 
flour was sometimes used. 

hair-pprites (h&r'pi-xi^tfiz), n. Native sulphid 
of nickei occurring in capillary filaments, of a 
yellow-gray color. Also called hmrkiee and 
millerite, 

hair-anag (hSr'kwog 
[RhoSelBland, U. 

hair-sac (hfir'sak), n. Same as hair-aheath, 

hair-salt (^'sklt), n, [as G. haar^dle; so 
called by Werner.] Same as epaomite and alu- 
nogen, 

hair's-breadth (b&rz'bredth), ft. The breadth 
of a hair, taken as the type of an indefinitely 
minute space or line, literal or figurative. See 
hairbreaath. 

The people haa a right to be governed not only well, Imt 
as wetlM poMlble^and owea no thanks to Its servants the 
governors for stoi^g a hair'i-breadth short of this point 


ft. Same as hair-clam. 


space or distance. Among the Jews a hairbreadth hair-grass (har'grAs), ft. One of several species 
^ the 48th part of M inch ; in Bnmm ^it Is of grass bearing small f 


flowers on slender, hair- 
like branches, 'especially Deadumpaia (Aira) 
eaapiioaa^ 2), (A,)flexuoaat and Agroatia acabra. 
Itna xiv. hairlf (h&r'if ), ft. [Also written kar^, hariff, 
heirifff haireve, and haritchf and variously ao- 
eom. hairup, hairough, etc., prop, hayrif, < 
ME. hayryf harife, harife, etc., < AS. hegerife, 
appar. < hege^ a hedge (E. Aay», q. v.), + ♦rf/’ 
(Ettmllller— not verified) = leel. r(fr, abun- 
^nt, rife : see r^e.] The common goose-grass 
or bedstraw, Galium Aparine, a plant belonging 
to the natural order Mubiacete^ and closely re- 
lated to the madder. See Galium^ 2, and gooac- 
graaa. 

See hairif. 

hairiness (har'i-nes), ft. The state of being 
hairy; the state of abounding in hair or being 
covered with it. 


gio of an Inch. Now generally written Acrir's-hroadtA. 

Yon jeat ; but proud Qyniaoa makes me aad ; 

Nay ; I'm within a Aair-hreodtA raving mad. 

FawkUf tr. of Idylla of Seooriti 
Be answered his desoripUon to a Aoir-brsodtA In every* 
thing. Sterm, Tristram Shandy, L la 

XL a. Of the breadth of a hair; extremely 
narrow. 

Of hairdneadih 'soapes T the Imminent deadly breach ; 

Of being taken by the inaolent foe 
And aold to alaveiy. Shak,, Othello^ i. & 

A love itoiy, filled aa uiual with hair-bniadih eaoape% 
jealous Quarrela and questiont of honor, runs through 
neariy every one of tboto dramas. 

Tidnur, Span. Lit, II. 882. . - . 

hair-bmih (bar'bwh), n, A brush for dress- ??SrL-J 
lull and smoothing the hair. 
haSv-bnlb (hftr'i^b), n. The root of a hair 
when bulbous, as it usurily is. 
haiTCap-mOBS (hSr ' kap-mds), ft. Moss of the 

K nus Polytriehumt especially P, Juniperinum, 
vto the oaljjtea covered .rito fine halw. It (hfc'nob), n. 

fi Thetri ioSfofaiair. 

thre^-cell or nematocyst of a coBlenterate. ttereiace.i A niiet r 
hair-Claill (hftr'klam), n.. An ark-shell; one of 
the various species of ArekUa. Also called Aoir- 
quag and bload-quag, 

balrelottl (hfir'lSfith), n. Stuir or cloth made _ . _ r/ a v i i n 

wholly or partly of hair, especially of the hair ludrleM (bar le»)t 
of the horse or of the camel. The smooth glomy Si* 

haiieloth tormeriy much used for oovering ohslxa solUa hair-Uchen (bar li kern), ». In med., lioh^ 
etc., has the welt of the long halra of horses' tails and the pilaris, a variety of liehenous rash, in which the 
warp usually of linen yarn. Ooaniw hrirdoth is small tubercles are limited to the roots of the 

thejkta, andmudeeffafter.tenday.. 


A oharaoter which, like hairinett, exists throughout the 
whole of tbo mammalia. ^ ^ , 

A. JL WaUaeB, Nat. Select., p. 848. 

The bulbous lower 


It la precisely this audacity of adf-reliance^ I sunwot^ 
which goes far toward making the Buhlime^ and wnlClw 
falling by a hair'i-bmadth ahoix thereot makes the ridiou- 
lous. Iroim^ Among my Book^ 8d ser., p 80L 

hair-seal (bSr'sel), ft. An eared seal of the 
subfamily Triehophoeinte : so called in distinc- 
tion from fur-aeiu, 

hair^shaped (hBr'shapt), a. In hot., finely fili- 
form or hair-like : often applied to the fine ram- 
ifications of the inflorescence ofgrasdes. 

hair-Aeath (hSr'shSth), it. The follicle in 
which the root of a hair ^ows and is sheathed ; 
a hair-follicle or root-sheath. Also called hair- 
aac. See cut under hair. 

The Boftening or deatmotion of the Aair-sAeotAa eltlier 
by lime or by putrefaction. 

WorAvAop BMeiptM, 8d ser., p 808 l 

hair-space (hSr'sp&s), n. The thinnest space 
used by printers. 

hair-splitter (hSr'split^Ar), w. One given to 
hair-splitting or making sophistical distinc- 

. tioiis m raasoning. 

It is not the cavilling hair-rplitur, hut, on the oontnuy, 
the Biiigle-eyed servant of truth, that ia most llksily to 
Insist upon the limitation of expreaaioni too wide or too 
vague. De qiriiief|f, Autobiog. Sketohei^ p SL 

hair-splitting (hSr'split^ing), n. and a. 1. n. 
The act or practice of making aophistical or 
over-nice distinctions in reasoning. Medieval 


herelaee.Ji 

head. 


,, , E. also 

A fillet for tying up the hair of the 


Let me be whipt to death with ladies' hairdaoee, 

Middleton, Funily of Love^ L a 


A woman's hairdaoe or fillet 


Harvey, 

Desti- 


twlitad tofstlMr and us^ forboIJi wiup and weft TO hair-line (har'liii), ft. 1. A very slender line 
asobeloth of the Bible was of this eharaetar. Bhirtsof madein writing or drawing; a hair-stroke.— 2. 

lutfnnmpiMHI (hCr'knni'p^Ms), N. J>{. See hKbrlip (hU'Up), «. Aneironeou. epeUing of 
esMiiMMSa harelip, 

haireop-flowir (hfir^knp-flou^Ar), ft. In Aus- hair-Bi^h ^ 

trali^ myrtae^ns plint, GolpArto tetragana, a portion.] The thiokness of a hair ; a hairis- 
the calyx of which is provided with 10 awl- breadth. 

shaned. elongated bristles. Whan the diadwe of the pyn entreth anything within 

aMimerotaRMifliiiigthelMlr. [Bwre.] A& ce toiiietem ^ ***'» 

klSiitSS'iietSL’^Atettfty woineii to 
^ AuMT. AftKyusrisii, 1. 41. confine the hair. OomnarecaftA,! (a),er 0 ^fte. 
iMriHbiMW (hir'dM (hie who dresses hJi^-oil.(hSr'oil), Oil for dressing the hair, 


atmakSiS; aharitere 


generally peifnmede 


Ib not properly applicable to the drawing of sound diitino- 
tiona, however nunnte or difficult of apprehension they 
maybe. 

Hair-tplitting ia a eoiiseorated term to deery what might 
with more justice be tenned “a tendency towards math- 
ematical exactitude in reaioning." Mind, XIIL 890. 

n. a. Making sophistical or over-nice dis- 
tinctions in reasoning; also, made by such 
reasoning. 

In the eulogy on Story he [Charles Sumner] spesks oT 
... the ancient hair-^pUUing technlcallticB of special 
pleading. N. A, IUv„ CXXYL 6. 

hair-spring (hSr' spring), n. In watch-making, 
the fine hair-like spring coiled up within the 
balance-wheel and lumarting motion to it. 
hai^ (harst), ft. A dialectal (Scotch) form of 
harveat, 

Ae Aairri afore the Shlm.muir. Suma, Halloween, 

hair-star (hSr'stfir), n. A feather-star; a living 
crinoid of family CimatuHdw, 
hairstert (hSr'st^r), n. [ME. hayreater; < Aaifl 
+ -sfer.] A maker of hair garments; a worker 
in hair. Fori? P/ayy, Int., p. xxv. 
llpilWtreak (har'sh^k), ft. One of the small 
dark butterflies of the genus Theda ; a theclan : 
so called from the minute hair-like appendages 
of the hind wings. The green hairstreak is T, 
rubi ; the black, T. pruni ; there are many others, 
hair-stroke (har'strok), n. 1. A fine up-stroke 
in penmanship.— 2. In prinUng^ the fine line 
at tee top or bottom of a letter; aseiif; ahair- 
line 

bidrUll Qitom -^7 
TrieMmrOa, nTrUMmnulnimnit, ramaito^ 
for tee attenuation of its tdl as well as for its 



wlimioe it is also sailed sOMry 
JWriatf. llenpeelsshiliAUttrcMpiosltt^ 
tropissl seas: &at alxive named is most eom- 
BHm in tile Atlantio. 

kalMriggor (hftr'trig'dr), a. In a fixearm, a 
seeondaiT trigger eontcolling a safety looking 
^▼iee nrnioh aeonres the ehira trigger, oy whion 
is fixed. l!helMir*trlggwiiioa^iiitedMto 
I tj ft VM Ught ]iranmi«h and set! free a qKTlQg 
1 oftUed diaaejr, whkdi itrikea the tumbler- 

wWiMitikiow.tb.MHroBtcl.natehintlMtuaiUM'. 8.^ Hi. dnft-irona of ft plow. Ome, 
BmIMrtfgin im mw Iwt tm? iddom nwdft ud an niox. Eng. in ftU naea.] 

aoMMararTwyolddUU^ •tt.omtn.aa. [Alao»oafc/<MB.»«»ft(‘‘i;yiMh«, 

. . . . - ^ agniHo,” Prompt. PftTV.), a ahort fonn rpoliftpo 

lHdfM|par4oilW.(^tri^^ An ^ to Soand. Wuenoe; of. Norw. kaKjblt, ft 
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thft nit. BOBWftqt >■ ! » * , >afc.», 8 ftfcW>ftto.! aa* 
kook, *alw>, ate.] 1. A tow; i^eoifiaidlj^ ft 
pottook. 

Ob want m. baaanb tni Hm JkalM 
Bad mneh ado to bear 'em. _ . 

The Hoikiis. 

9. A kind of weapon; a pike. 

Ml to am, pike and halfe Me, 

XIaar now the men, the time has ooma 
r. A OwS quoted In Maitland's Beformatioi^p US 


plaaida flgliatlHslieil hj Tbidllallif iP ki fg f d twllWBfif" 
^to the natural order JAwlMosmtnbeOfw- 
olliMAiaiidehafaeterisedhy a 1 - to 4-OfnM 
oraiy and a 1 - to inmeded fruit It eoalmoea 
the imjBortant genem OteviOse^ jakl^ 


Anotrauim plant of the genus Stiflidimmf espe- 
eially A prasitti^ogais, in which the oolumn of 
stamens possesses a singular kind of iiritabil- 
tty, eausing it when touched to spring instant- 
ly from one side to the other of the coroUa- 
tabe. 

kalr-work (hftr VSrk), n. Work done or some- 
thing made with hair, speoifioally human hair, 
TMa material Is or has been used Ibr many kindaof woik, 
** r Intended for ornament, as One netting (oompere 


mtmt fietiB), broochee, neckleeee, watch gmirda, purses, 
ioweis,sile.: ud It has riso been worked mto ths form of 


hair-W 0 rke(r(hXrVdr'kdr),a. One who makes 
hair-woric. 

ha ir w o r m (hfir'wdrm), a. A nematoid thread- 
worm of the genus Chrdiua or family C^crdUda 
In a broad sense: so called from its fineness. 
Also osUed hair^eeL See cut under 0<frdiu$, 

Tbtre were Mr-woniM lidded to eprlns from bofee-hair, 
lahlaek Unea writhing on the anifaoe. 

& Judd, Maisaret, L 4. 

lMlCT(liSr'i),a. 1. Overgrown 

witfi hftir; eoverM or ftboonding with hair, in 
hotanjr a plant to said to be hairy when the hairs ere sim- 
pls (pot brsnfdiedx and separately diatingnishable. (See 
4.) Spedtically used In entomcdogy to deaoribe a 


fish with a hooked under law, esp. of salmon 
and trout, lit. ^hook-fish’; Morw. M», book) of 
£. dial. MM.- aeeMM.l 1. Agadoidflshof 
the family iferMIdtr, MerlueimmifidMdCitfml- 
gariSf related to and resembling a ood, found on 
the Atlantic coasts of Europe. It has a Short tri- 
angnlar first doraal fln, elongatad ri nn a t ed aaoond dorsal 
and anal flna and complete Tentrels. It la roreelone In 
habits and little esteemed lor the tdbia The neme li ex- 
tended to other species of tbs genua Jf. kOkmrit, the 
sllrer hake of New England, and Jr. produatu^ the mer- 
luoGlo of Caltfomla. See Jfsrhi^iia 
9. A gadoid fish of the genus Pkyeis, oommon 
along the Atlantic coast of North America, as 
P. dliiM, P. tenuiSf and P. rppM, recognised 
by the r^uetion of the wentnil fins to two or 
three filamentous rays. These oomspond to the 
English P. bimnialdti, me heke'e-deme or foikbeerd. 
They are all known es cod Kp p^ end eomo ere celled sgicir- 

TheyaregenerellyknownaeMMatlietniehakeCMsr- 
luoiaB) being called aUrer-hake or whittle 

Amid. AsTiriif., in. WE 
8 . A g^oid fish of New Zealand, Lotetta rhaei- 
Mils, i^ch has flattened Tontralsof 6 rays, and 
a short anterior and long graduated second dor- 
sal and anal fins—BhhSIs-daaML the lOffcbeerd. 


IMria. bssides asroral leas Impcvtant onss. 
lilikSl (hi'kod). ft. [Also Mbk oto.; < IfB. 
*AaM (> ML. MMiis), < A 8 . aoeMi; 
hmM (gloasingjU 2 iMM,daso«ii^,apiks. ae 
OB. haeud^VD. Mssf » 

MHG. haekdtf kdckt, G. Asshtapike; sonaoM 
in allusion to the hooked nimer^w, < AB.A4Ma 
(orig. *a hook,’ but not found in this ssnas). a 
boltorbar: see Aoips^.] The pike, a fish, whi 
MM. [Pkov.Bng.] 

hnkillift, »• An obsolete Ihtm of MXsMy. 
Chamodr* 

hikonitft «• An obsolete Yarisnt of oeom. 
hlheifiMlie (bfiks'dfim), a. Seme as Mbs’s- 
dame (which see, under hakd^), 
hglmVtoOtll (hfiks'tdtii). a. A tooth-shell of 
the family DmkdMm. [Looal, Eng.] 
batetonff a. A Middle fihigliah form of oetsa. 
And nssS hia Sherte an haktdauia, 

And over that an habergeon 
Eor pcfrinse of hit herte. 

CMimr, Sir Thopas, L US, 


soLa, authority, Aekfiiae, government ; all \ Ar. 
— " " Bov^ 1. Awiseorleemed 

a physician. 


def. ebove. (Loeal, Eng. dlociilAil^OUvar liaks, 
the Ameriean hake,Merlariim dflei e en e,coi!ie[Woodtng to 



sarikee nensely eovered with ehort end rmher etill helri: 
ghSInSdlohed Irom eiBoM^ pubtauai, ft Oi 

Bna nw brother le a Mrirnum- OemisviLiL 

9. Consisting of hair or of something like hair; 
having the character or appearanoe of hair: as, 
the hairy oovering of an animal; the hairy fila- 
ments of a plant. 

Storma hare abed 

Ikom vines the hairy hononn of their heed. 

Jhrydta, 

8 . Having or oharacterized by something re- 
■emblingnsir. 

Wbenmyeword 

Advanced tha% to my enemiee appeer'd 
A hairy oomet, threatening deilh andmln 
Tb earn ae dnret behold it1 

Maaaiagtr, Unnetnnl Gomhet, L 1. 

ntinalt (hftr'i-bat), a. The lorg-worm or 
iriiite-rag worm, Xephthys emoa. 

fi mlrjcro w n (har^i-kroun), a. The red-breast- . - q,.-,v w.. w - . . 

ed merganser. Maraus aerrator, J, T. Sharpleasm kske® (hak), a. fAlso Aedb, Aeck,unasBibilated 

(Scand,)fonneofAateAX,a.v.] l.Aframefor 
(h£^ed),V The hooded ni«v holding oheejw. fSoot^]-^. A rock fw 
LophoO^ eueuUatus. G. TnmInM, to^ or to W W — 8 . A 


BeibenrtoHlndootea— from the eetttaf to the 

an— It la notoriona that no travelling enarMter 

li ao oeitalnly a laf e ona as thst of h oHm or uiytlolaa. 

Ik gii4iieep,Simsa iU. 

9. In Mohammedan countries, a governor, as 
of a province. 

babka (hak A)t E. [Chinese (in Cantonese nro- 
nunciation), < M, stranger, -f- Me, family.] 
Literally, an immigrant; one of a hiody class 
of Chinese dwelling in several localities in 
southern China, notablv in the province of 
Kwang-tung (Canton), the descendants of im- 
migmts from the ncurthem parts of the oonn- 
try in the middle ages, and the object of much 
hostility on the part of the native oftpumU part 
of the population. 


SnvwRak«, wNcwSagluri W|tflliv(W<r«MraKt HUmrnrm^ 
(Flow Report of U. A Pkk C owimlm o, ilS«.) 

theBnimMaiiJr.smMliia AloooalladmWf<^.JV#is JM- 
mlUi^ sod (Nd MdM Ma-- Sow or S 0 W 4 mS^ 
nakiu in old femslo haka— fimriisil-liidBlb one of two 
gadoid Sabos of the genus PMii, P. oMt and P, Umuitk 
found on the Eorth Atlaatio oouk of North Amsrioa 
bakS*^ (h&k), «. i . ; pret. andpp. hakedf ppr. Mb- 
ing. r< AaM, n.] To fish for hake; engage 
inthehake-r ' - 

or crew. 


kakotft a. A dislectsl form of Mbsd. SUtmar. 
1671; Ainsworth. 

h 8 ladiab,halak 8 b (ha-lak"|), n.[ _ 
hUSSeoSTl^th). [Heb. hakucMi, *tbe rule ' 



^-fisheiy: as, a MMsg vessel, voyage, 




rftnnfliAm T7. fl.l 


drying-shed in a tile-makiDg establishment. 



or ardor, quickly.] A word of en 
eo n ragement or command to a draft-animal to 
uge him forward. 

Bag Bral; Mf Soot ; what spare ye for the stoneat 

CMwfr,Mar'aTklebLS4fi. 
With s Ml, wMi a rsa with a wo, with a gee I 

Old harwtst mag- 


aboutidly or draMngiy; loiter about. [Prov. 
Eng. ana BeotehTj 

^Sftt trans. 1 , To drag along idly.»9. To 
carry off Ijy force; kidnap. 

Thcyn^ ye up^ M 8^ ja byR 
Till on vour weddfais dsar. 
E4d*aWfie7Si|AiS(oU7s Ba^ 


“S hy «y iua.1 8«» rtroSto%i*ftl;2l ‘ 


A lasv person who strolls about in seardi of 
what he can pick up, instead of working. [Ob- 
solete or Scotch.] 


jne wngcJ 

At euery ale st«Ee 
Wllli, wslooiiie Mo sad SMks I 

EMfo s^OofyuCMta L IBS. 


/MU, iatstf. [Seotek] 
jraOAliAjwlttllolMBsteatit JSoniA The Twa Pops, 
r, e. i* Bee MwfS. 

BaehaeerA 

, ^iiiijl-iy), a. ^tfrieaii.] The bito-tiee. 

MerdSmSSEyS^ jterSSvfiw, 9. A forwsid, tattling woman. [Seoteh.] 

and west- 

crnAsia. thaMtiaaS«lwadlfaiodniiMwlthspsB- ter Bsron NdM. a German patron of seienee.] 
lyMatopethaty<iMavaSideofleaM 5 aw»» 8 ia. ^ A large AnstiSan genus ollilimts, beh^^ 
AM^lbsm pfovM thst s hUodrsa hss tbs mm to the follicular ssetion of tbe IVotsssMA^be 

OrasUleem, and distinguisbed from QrmUlaa hy 

te Om ftMMft of or < 1 wr' Oa •> 

p. todfc, ft ImhA, ai oea. Uto («» •lma$D, 


ro8jmwlbw roB);fti^j5 iS ftSro ?lw 

I Isoillod narivelrino; fir.lsorfss,dtMhioBdmvir; 


MM MM, Go MM ftsimi. a bi*i? k, m 

toM ■■ 8w. Norw. tol. atlhiarhMNV • kook 
M 4Mfr. lod. Mhft w Sw. Mhft a, nw. 1 
hftokki); io m o rt , d w Uk AB.*<^ato<it 


M. estskkats 


The 


taessSAffSi 




(NL.. stroiieosaly 

•esi] Asbbliibeaf 


enactment in the Mosaic law, derived by analo- 
gy from this law, and inolnded in tbe Mishna aa 
a binding precept. 

haladiMliglii^ [<MsdMA, 

haiahah, + -4c.] Of, pertaining to, or of tbe 
nature of halachoth; based on a study of the 
law of Moses; legal, as opposed to homUeUe: 
as, halaehic ezegens. Bee Haggadie. 
bAladhoUi, kslskotk, ». Plural of MloeMA, 
MoMk. 

Hnlndroma (ha-lad'rMn|), a. fiame as Ho- 
lodroma. 

Mledromf (hsl'S-drfim), a. Bsmo as Mlo- 
drome, 

bwln^irn.b,balalrta See hdloohah, holoMe. 
knlatton (hf-lfi'shim), a. (Img. < halo -f 
-attoa.l In pAotop., the effect of ezesss of Ui^t, 
or of adventitious refieeted light, on some part 
of a negative, as when an interior view Inmdea 
awindowtbe light-rays from whieh prodnae a 
fog which spreads over the neig^boiiBg parts 
of the piotoxe, or when light Is reieetea froBs 
the back of the plate. 

BstalM, or raSastto fh» tha back sf lbs phM was 
SfridlsjHMogliyeovsriiwttwy^ 

htlbsid (hal'bM). a. rAJso haibwrdf AalAsM 
holbard; < 07. AoMb^,^ AalMsst^ IM 

Pg. eloAardaaalt. akdmrda^ laMrids(oLD. AsHi- 
haard m Sw. hatkbwrd m Dan. AsBsAsrd), a bal- 
berd, < MHG. AsAaMrte, for *AaiSi Mrfr (at 
later AnAsiAorfc, hsdiapaittf AalMgrl), 0. heBhh 
tarfft ft kftltard; niwndly vadfinUwd m 
ftx^ whtek to nSrftk^kftt*(iaW.O. M» 
wi A8 . Mh. a hiM^ knt MM). M ftK wNk • 
(long) haadi. < WbS, tola, mIh, O. him, . 

as, ft, Oa tartkt w l»Sr > o r J to. ftkki8a< n^ 
oouMotod wtti OOm. MBOrO. tar* ■ ^ 

taorA a taMd^OfT., M boL tarOLtalai,' 
kMk or • dift M ft aa, 


— Of. ImL AeggfOf a tod of hal- 
(«ee Aag); 


Gr. yhvQ, the 


Hold, < ^gf beaid («ee 


odgo of an az. alao 
apiilMto afiahiiL^ 
mAkf fork. atOM lit. 

1 . 

A toad blade with 
iduup edgea ending 
in a aliirp pohi^ 
mounted <m a han- 
dle from 5 to 7 feet 
long: aweaponoom- 
mon in the middle 
agea and later, it 
eiaeqwelaUjrln me dor- 
tothe aiteentli andiiz- 
" — oentmlaa end 
^ in eKtnonli- 



mnr forma pwUoalailr 
dmine tbe inter yeen of 
" , bnvliig poinU * 

Dt direouona 1 
I edgea enrved 

DeewntedL 

berde witb the hliktoi 
rleUy eogimred were 
m^n the sixteenth tnd 

•^tMDlk oMtailMlqr (iw -..xTftj- ^ 
pnlne»gnsrda Oodipnre jr, luiM, isoi onmuy. (Fram 
UbirdZor. v{pll«t.le.Due'»^*Dlet. du Mobiltor 

Armed nnd fnsnUhed ^ ' 

with tfoftoa Mma BetUenoea Ghnlnea ud tima 
Onea Punhoi, Pflgrimiga ^ 

The King gnre him nn exodUent eQver sword nnd hat- 
to jR. JTiioeCAKiMr'BBng.OsimaLBBlX 

With fonr setgsnnts sbont his ehnir, besring Aenerdt, 
ns n gniud of honor. Battihome, aesrleTliirttea 1U> 

2. A iHKMeotion on the fore partof ahoraeahoe, 
deaigned to relieve the foot in oaaea of lame- 


lutlbard-haaded (hal ^ bdrd-hed^ed), a. Same 
aa hatUttBrn 

halberdier (hal-berddr^), n, [Alao haXbardier, 
kolbardier; < OF. httUbariier (F. haUebardi^ 
aaSp. aldbardarossFg. alabardeiro mt It aktbar* 
dierejt < haiebarde, halberd: aee halberd.] 1. 
A aolmer armed with a halberd. Dnrliw the Inter 


middle nges the hnlberd wns espeolnlly the nrm of the 
footenldleia Compere gwlsariiia 

ahonld the nxe-stroke fsll. then the sklllal Mtoffsr 
repntre his mishap with n prompt thrust of the piked heed. 

J. Hawai, Anolent Aimouv L m. 

2. A aoldier of the body-guard of a aovereign 
or a high official, or a member of certain civic 
aroarda attending magiatratea and keeping or- 
er in towna. The halberd was oommoidy bone by 
~~*i ettondnnti rnther ns nn ofliclal badge than for aotual 


The guard of tboee Emperoun were English Mtenfisrr. 

KflMugl*# n. 17. 

It was only on a third attempt I oonld get thera for 
twice the fapel halbertUam throat me back. 

OreWUa Memolia April a ISm 

hnlbgrdninn, hnllmrdgmnn (hal^bto-, hal'- 
bteda-mgn), pL halbardmen, hMerd&men 
(-men). Same as halberdfar* 

Plkamen aa well as halbtrdtmta earrled rmpierB. 

MotUif, United Nethedanda UL aa. 

hftlbgrd-ihapad (hal'bbrd-ah&pt), a. Same aa 
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in the ftnrt definition. The aame baao, with 
dliforent term., appeara in L. tOoedOj a Un^ 
flaher.] L fk 1. Anoldandpoettoalnameof 
the kingflaher. Thin bird wan added to lay Iteeag* In 
nsBts thia doated on the saa about the time^ the ^ter 
aolstloa and to hare the power of ohsrmlng the winds and 
waresdiirlngtbepsrlod of Inonbatloa aotbat the wsatbsr 
was then oalm. 

And wars have that reepeot for his repose 
As winds lor Meyona when they breed at sea. 

Drydm, Death of OromweU, 1. 144. 
Tbo hatayoim are of great name and much marked. 
The very seaa and they that salle thsrenpoiLknow wdUl 
when tbay alt and brssd. Kotod, tr. otniiiy, x. 82. 

2. Ihoffiiffi.: (a) A kingfisher of the subfamily 
HaUsyomiMB or Daeelomna, and especially of 
the genus ffdlogtm: as, the white-headed Aal- 
opon, Halcyon BemiecBndca. (h) [oan.] [KL.] 
The typical genus of totfimers of the sub- 
family Hdleyoninm » — Halcyon days (see 
below); calm; quietude. Da/oteB. 

The man would have nothing hut hakyon, and he re- 
miss and sauey of oonrae. 

Bkhardkont dsriaaa Barlow^ IL 4. 

XL a. 1. Of, pertaining to, or oonneeted with 
the halcyon or Idng^her. 

Kenege, affirm, and tnrn tbsir hakyon beaks 
With every gale and vary of their masters. 

gto. Lear» IL 2. 

2, Belonging to halcyon days (aee below); 
eslm; quiet; peaceful; undisturbed; happy. 

^^ier dime Is toa . . . 

rknown^andDmof ffalroonBest ‘ 

(kngrBPe, Ilndarlc Odea. L 
(a) Andently, days of Sne and oalm 
tie winter solstloe, when the halcyon waa 
bellevad to brood ; espeoislly, the aeven days before and 
as many after the winter solstioe. 

They [hsloyons] lay and sit about mid-wintsr when dalee 
be shortest; and the time whilee they are broodle Is called 
the hakyon daie» : for during that season the sea Is oalm 
and navkyOileb espedslly in me ooeat of StoPl e L 

Holland, tr. of FUny, x. 82. 
Hence —(8) Days of peace and tranquillity. 

Expect Saint Martin's summer, hakyon daya. 

Since 1 have entered Into iheae wan. 

8hak., 1 Hen. VL, L 2. 
Thoee hakyon daya, that golden age Is mmsi 

Quarloa, Eiiwlem% L & 

hmlcyoiUffiail (haHsi-^n&M-gn), o. nnd tt. See 

* II. 

hal-8r$-nd), n. Same as Alcyone^ 2. 

A (hal^8i-$-n©rS), w. Same as Alcyo- 

ncUd, 

lialcy0&61l]ll (hal^ai-o-ne'um), n. [< L. haU 
eyoncumf aleyoneum, sea-foam, < Gr. dAiuNhwiov, 
a zo5ph^, so called from a fancied likeness to a 
kingn^er*8 nest, < a^jcvuv, a kingfisher: see 
balSyonJ] The nest of the kingfisher, as the 
subject of various classic myths. 
Baleraiiaoeffi (hal^si-on-i-a'se-e), n. ph Same 
as Aleyoniacoa. 

lUtlOfOllUuit (hal-si-d'ni-an), a. [< L. hedey- 
oniMS, alcyoniwf, also hateyonem, aleyonbuSy < 
kaleyony aleyon, the kingfisher: see halcyon.^ 
H^cyon; oalm. 

Ko hakyanian times, wherein a man can hold himself 
Burton, Anat. of MeL, p. 171. 


and Bobert Haldane, wealthy laymen, who in 
the early part of the nineteenth oentury found- 
ed independent religious societies in vsxions 
parts 0 i Scotland. TheHaldanltesdldnotomiBlitnta 
atoal seoL and their churches ultimately beeame oon- 
neoted with dllleient denomlnatloiiB. 
haldont. An obsolete variant of holden, past 
participle of holdi, 

Aalei (hal), e. ; pret. and pp, Aaled, ppr, haUng, 
[< MB. hdleny halien, rarely haulen (whence the 
now ui|nal_ form haul, q. v.), hale, haul, drag; 

I, (found only once, m 


partly< AS. *Aallan, 


hfilbird-Wgod (hal'bdrd-wfid), a. A suffmtes- 
oant composite herb, Nciirbkma lohata, of the 
West Bidies, with alternate serrate leaves (the 
lower three-lobed), and yellow rayless flower- 
haada in terminal oorymboae paniolea. See 
HamnUmuL 

biabirt (to'bArt). a. See Aalto. 

Siloo (hala}, a. [Appar. an artifloial name, and 
periuqaitalHm (tol^apelled) from Gr. salt, 
MiBo: aeo eolA.] A salt liquor made of the 
entialla of fia^ jrieto, brine, etc. Ordbb. 
IpUhtf rMS. AateAe a , var. of Aalsea, em- 
toioo: aeo Aobsi.] To ombraoe; Join. 

Be hym ttuNddM tbto 

gfr gamsgae «ad lAf greca JTa^rAt ^ B. X. 8.x i> MK 


Thoee peeoeful and halcyonian daya which the church 
enjoyed tor many yeara. Mada, .On Chnrehea p 62. 

hAleFOUic (hal-si-on'ik), a. Same as aleyonic, 
^hal-si-on'i-dS), a. pU [NL, < 
In omifA., same as Aleedb- 


TFu-l^ wnililea (hal- 
-id®.] 


T falcy ni fifAHAsa^ Hfilcyonidilllllt ^to. 
mfopidudaty etc. 


See Al- 


name from the genus HalCMon^ 
tainingthe insectivorousandreptilivorouatog- 
fishers, as distinguished from the AlccdMmc, 
which are piscivorous: synonymous with Jktee^ 


noapinrium^thetogflaheia, the rollera and 
b eeaa t e r i, the tounan and todiee, and the 
motmotaweawbiU^ 12iaae fhmilise of birds 
ware emnged in three anpeifiamilies, C^Hndri^ 
r ta km , Aagatorirsf, and 
lulmmil (hal'ai-oii), a. and a. [< Ik Aoififoa, 

KS^tfto ilfi tlwaM, 

IpKoCiik-kMMsoaao.l^*-* 

ySkC pwb. ft* 


h|l|M«gB|g 0 <(• Of or perteiniag 

division of lriii|BtohoT. iminod the 
senna Baiem^ • oppoMd to ateemtine. 
lialawMitUO»i'Bi-o-]dt),ii. Sunoneoleifoiiife. 
fhjmmntnm (bal-ri-fi'ni>nitt), n. [Mil: mo 
Same ee -dljjroiiiem. 

lu^^OMld (hel'ri-$-noid), n. Seme es olqfo- 

(hfild), F. and a. An obsolete or dialectal 
(Scotch) form of AoWl. 

•-“sassssisxis^ 

Huraa Tea 

-nit 


La. r< Aldkmc(aeedef.) 
’of to bcoton Jamca 


J .EMT. aeieweiierir, fnrnnMPWj^j.VtUXU. vusjr VUW, UL 

pp. pl. geholode), get, acquire; andpartly of OLG. 
or Seand. origin, perhaps through Of'. ^Aolcr, in 
Boimefort AaHcr, drag a boat by a rope, mod. 
F. Aalcr, hale, haul, s; Sp. Aalar ss Pg. aUnr, 
hale, haul, < OS. haUan, brmg, fetch, s OFries. 
haliay fetch, b D. halcfu fetch, draw, pull, ss 
OHG. Aaldn, holdn, MHG. haln, holn, summon, 
fetch, G. holm, fetcl^ naut. haul, s Sw. Aola s 
Dan. halcy haul, s L. ealarCy summon, ss Gr. 
xaAriv, summon, call: see calendar calendar,] 

1. franc. 1. To drag; draw; pull; move by drag- 
ging. [In common use till the eighteenth cen- 
tury, but now obsolescent except in literary 
use, the form haul having taken us place.] 

A ship, that Is shot on the shire wswea, 

Shuld drowne In the depe, A it dxye stoda 
Balyt Into hmvyn, harlit with ropea 

DaalryeHonqfTray $ E. T. B.X 1- 1 
The plebeisiiB have got your fellow-tribune. 

And Aole him up and down. Shak,, Cor., ▼. 4. 

And many tJmea vpon oeossion of the Kings dlspleasufe, 
they axe Aoled thence and aootirged. 

POgrimage^ p. 86a 

Ihmr haled ns to the Prlncees where She sat 
High In the halL Tamnyaon, Prinoeas, tv. 

2. To vex; trouble; worry; <'pull and haul.’’ 
[Prov. Eng.] — 8, To get by solicitation orim- 
gert^ty. [Prov. Eng.]-TC bale tha hcwUaa. 

ILf infrans. To go or come by meana of 
drawing, pushing, or pressing; push or press 
on; move on; proceed. 

Here at talaphon he toke lena A tnrnyt to ahlp^ 

And hakl to the hegh so In a nond whila 

BaatruoUon qf (JR. B. T. S.X L 6887. 

Bak on apaca I beaeebh yon, and merrily hoist upyonr 
salla lotteis (Parker So^^ 

Who on this Gulf would ssfriy venture fsln» 

Must n^ too-boldly hak Into the Main. 

Sylvaakr, tr. of Dn Bsrtss's Webka L L 

bnlcl (hfil), a. [<Aalei, F.] If. A violent null; 
a haul; the act of dnig^ng[ forcibly.— 2. A 
rake with long teeth for raking^ pebbles from 
brooks. [Prov. Eng.]-— 3. An instrument for 
hanging a pot over a fire. [Prov. Eng.] 

(h&l), a. [Also (esp. m sense 2} hail; < 
ME. Aril, tol, in good health, 80 und,< loel. heiUy 
whole, healthy, sound, b Sw, Dan. Ari, whole, 
entire, b AS. Adi, ME. holy hool, hole, E. whole. 
of whioh hdkih ig thus only a later (Seand.) 
form: see whole. Deriv. Aaiis, q. v. Of. haul 
and healthy related words of AS. origin.] 1. 
Sound; entire; healU^; robust; not unpaired 
in health : as, hale of body. 

His stomiieb too bearlns to fail : 

last year we thought him strong and hak; 

But now he's quite another tmng. 

Swift, Death of Dr. Swift. 
The good wifeu buxom and bonny yeL 
Jokes the hak grsndilre. 

HrowN^, King and Book, I. 66. 

2. Whole; entire; unbroken; without a break 
or other imimirment. [Obsolete or Scotch.] 

For-tlil whene thon prayes or thynkes one Oodd thl de- 
sire to Oodd ee mare hak, mare feraent, and mare gasMy 

than whene thou dnae other dedls. 

Baiiqmla Prose Treatises (S. E. X. a.X n- Mi 

This <dan are hsrementloned as not being to or whole, 
beoanse they were ontlawed or brukim men. 

GnotedlnCAOd-sitalto VLlSLnotea 

hBlfiSf.lt. [< ME. hate, usually and prop, hak: 
aee AmA, n., of which hak is a mere vwiant.] 
Safety; welfare; same as heati. 

Bftaoonea all heedlesMi of Ms deareat hak, 
Piffigraib into the heard he th to ^ 

apanatr, Astrophri, L IM 

hfilfiS (b&l), F. L ; pret. and pp. hakdy ppr. Aal- 
to [A dial. var. of Aeel*.] To pour o^ 

[Origin obseure.] Atent: ajmvHto; 
a temporary wielter. FoMproFF, ISfliO; Htyoty 
15S0. 

And to avoyde the ffixei, and snohe dangam diss a a w 
as doth many times ehsonoe to aonMIoya by mason of 
upon the ground and onooveto Xriwwyas to hones 

““ qr /. A (liTbli to Cto to 

Apaeiido-archaicfomafAolil. /jpcii- 

toiio (hfi'lck), 11 . fiamoasaiM. 


iitkmrj wSumee it is also esUed sitvary 
ito< rt s < Ii Tbespooiesiiihsliittitmioalaiid 
tnqaiesl seas: that sbore namea is most oom- 
moa in the Atlaatio. 

Ur-Mgfsr (hftr'trig'hr), a. In a fiieaim, a 
seeondaij trigger eontroUing a safety loekiiig 
derlM whioh aeoiires the ohiw trigger/oy whien 
the piece is fixed. Tlieliair-trlggwiiioidJiiitedMto 
twsehuaed by s very lt|Aty r e Mi irgb sad seti tree si^ng 
oaUsd wTunbr, whloh itrikM tbe tnmbler- 
ssldi and lliiowi tho Msr out of s notch In the tombler. 

jrsir4KMer« are now bat rwy aeldom mada and are 
oonSUteea oeiy cfld4Mailonad. 

IT. fF. Obeener, The Gui^p S44. 

ludrteigger-floww (hSr'trig<^]>flou^d^^^ An 
Anstmian plant of the genus espe- 

oially 8, graminifoHum, in which we column of 
stamens possesses a singular kind of irritabil- 
ity, causing it when touched to spring instant- 
ly from one side to the other the corolla- 
tube. 

kair-work (hftr'wdrk), ft. Work done or some- 
thing made with hair, specifically human hair. 
ShSi inaftflilal !■ or has been need for ntany kinds of work, 
SMMnily Intended tor ornament, as Sne netting (compare 
malmtArwm), broodies, nedUseea, watch gnsids, panes. 
iowin,ete.; and it has also been worked mto the Im cl 
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the ult. source of see 

hooh, Mbs*, ete.] 1. A ho^; ipeoifloiJly, a 
pot-hook. 

On went the bcOera till the Sake 

Had mnch ado to hear 'em. ^ ^ 

Hloofi0M4 The HMfeqr. 

8. A kind of weapon; a pike. 

Van to am, pike and halle hakt, 

Hay BOW the men, the time has ooma 
7. A (U»X quoted in Haltland'a Bef onnatloa, p IM. 

8. el. Ihe draft-irons of a plow. Gross. 

tProT. Eng. in all uses.] 

]iakeB(hfik^. [Al8oAMit;<ME.kihs(<«i:y8<dm, 
sgudto,” Prompt. Panr.), a short form (poxfaaps 
due to Scand. influence ; ef . Norw. hais->U, a 
fish with a hooked under Jaw, esp. of salmon 
and trout, lit. ^hook-fish’; Korw. hahs, hook) of 
E. dial, 'kaked: see kaked^ 1* A gadoidfiah of 
the family ifsrlsdiider, Merluelmmi^Mdiimmfm^ 
Mui8, related to and resembling a ood, found on 
die Atlantio coasts of Europe. It hsa a dicrt tri- 
angolar first doraal fin, elongated ainnatad aocond donal 
and flna and complete ventrala. It Is Tcraelons in 
habitB and little esteemed for the tabla 


lynmhhwlaiaa i wiei^ 
I dcdkar J¥o 4 (mma tnlM 0fw« 
rtmiaedliy al-to 4-cmiM 


Isalx^worker (hir^ wOHUr), n. One who makes 
hairwork. 

ha ir w o r m (hfir^wOrm), a. A nematoid thread- 
worm of the genus Cwrd^us or family GordUda 
in a broad sense: so called from its fineness. 
Also called hair^U Bee out under OordUua. 

There were ksOHiwrwM lalded to apilng from hcne-halr, 
ha tdaekltnea writhing on the sniface. 

S. Judd, Maigaret, L 4. 

h6il7(hftr'i),a. [< -yO 1. Overgrown 

witn hahr; covered or aboundmg with hair, in 
botany a plant is aald to be kaiiry when the hairs are aim- 
pit Owt branohedX and separately dlatlnsnlahable. (See 
aniiq, 4.) Spedtfcally oaed In entomology to describe a 
surface densely corered with Short and rather stiff halia: 
fm ffl jrflflnt, jtabf antnf, 

HaanmybrotheriiaAaifyiiian. Oen.xx?ILlL 
8. ConsiBtiitgof hair or of something like hair; 


tended to other apeoieaof the genim as JT. MNnesria the 
aileer hake of New Bnc^d, and JT. prodMiia the mer- 
luoolo of California. See Jrarlueina. 

8. A gadoid fish of the genus Mpeis, common 
along the Atlantio coast of North America, as 
P. MU8B, P. tenuis, and P. regius, recognized 

S r the reduction of the ventral fins to two or 
ree filamentous rays. These ocnespond to the 
Bngllah P. bimniotdei, the hake'a-dame or loikbeanL 
Th»arc all known as codlOvq and some are called sgufr- 
rel-hakt$. 

They are generally known as JksStfc the tme hake(l£er- 
lucins) being called allYer-hake or whiting. 

SUmd. JfeL HitL, WL Z78. 

8. A gadoid fish of New Zealand, XofeHa rkaei^ 
nus, imich has flattened Tcntralsof 6 rays, and 
a short anterior and long graduated second dor- 
sal and anal fin8.^HS]n^i-daiiie, the foikbcaid. Bee 
dcf. 2. ahoTc. (Local. Bng. fOomlSny.]— >Sllvsr 
the American hikc,ifefi<mfci sffluasm, corrcapciiding to 


plaiits esInlfiSdbsd 1. 

u^to ths natural < 

efSisai, and clisffaetorlBed 1 

ovazyandal-bodnsaadadfirait. Xt 

the inaportant gensta Otus8isgyJggksfl,aiid80ii« 
IMdSkbesidea several less impostaiit OBoa. 
luifeSi (U'ked), n. [Also hSoioL etc.; < ME. 
•hoMT (> ML. kdSsAts), < AsTko^ kmoet, 
toefd (glossliigL. iNOiiitiUlso fengfi), a pika, m 
06. hociMl anMD. hOoet m OHO. 

MHO. heeket, kmkt, G« hdcht a pike; sonamed 
in allusion to the hooked under Jaw, < AS. heos 
(ortg. *a hook,^ but not found in this maam)* a 
Mtorbar: seehohsi.] The pike, a fish. See 
hoksS. [Pray. Bng.] 

kakeneftt An obeolete foim of hadm g * 
Chameer. 

kakemf. e* An obsolete variant of aoom. 
hakeadanie (hiks'dim), a.^ Same as hoka’s- 
dosid (which see, under kaks»). 
hake's-toolli (hiks'tfilk^a. A tooth-shell of 
the family DeutMdm. rXiooaL !bg.] 
haketemt, e. A Middle fingliab torn of eoloe. 
And nait hla therto an SaMoms 
And over that an habeiueon 
Vor paiclnse of hia herte. 

(Hiiffasr, Sir Thopaa, L ua 


bAHtn (ha-kfimOf u. [In def. 1, Ar. (and Pers.) 



hakama, Jute, govern.] 1. A wise or learned 
man; speoifloal^, a physician. 


the kairff covering of an animal ; the hairy fila- 
ments of a plant. 

Storms have abed 

9fQm vinca the Mry honours of their head. 

Drydm, 

8. Having or characterized by something re- 
aemblingnair. 

When my sword, 

Advanced thoa to my enemies appear'd 
A kmiry eomtd^ threatening death and rain 
To anen as durst behdld Itl 

Mmtdnsur, Unnatual Combat^ L L 
SaeoiiMl. 



Sttmiiake. orNewBiWlaad WbMog {MtrimcHu HUmmrii)* 

(Fram Report of U. U F«h ComnuMioa, itt 4 .) 

•oWOTiOir-lMil^ 
J-haka^ one of two 

P. ckitw and P. taiittiq 

itie ooaat of Voitb Amarloa. 
pret. andpp. haked, ppr. kok- 


tbeSnrmwanJf.amirainc. Alaooallad 
toad lakdtnp. and Old Hnpisful Asia.--- j 
liakSi. an old female hake.^lgUiXZiil 
sadbld fiahea of the 


loand on the Moith i 
kake^ (hfik), fi. A 


lu^U^^Spi-bftt), «!. Th« bov-wonn or £5*®^t »**3‘ To DA'ior lujceT ragage 

worm, JA!pk%«AMsa. inthelmlM.flri»«y; »olwVT«wel«^oy»«e. 


or crew. 


; BharpletB, ft*), n. 

(Scand.) forma Of katoki,q. T.] 1. Affamefor 


white-iag worm, Nephihys 
kairjerowxi (hfir'i-kroun), a. The red-breast- 
ed merganser, Mergusserrator, J. T, 

hooded mer- iolding'cheww. A rmsk *<» 

ganger, Lophodytes eaeSilatus. G. IhmbuU, horses or Mttle to reed at. [§<^toh.]— 8. A 
iSir [Southeri U. 8.1 dr^g-sh^m a td^making e^ 

kuftto. ke^. kitori. niLE.,< OF, haithoittkeit JULke*. halk^ (hfik), e,; pret. and pp. haked, 
etc., pleasure, Joy, eagerness, ardor, as used in haikei,'pwmhakii^phaikli^» [Origin uncertain; 

SS: p^2er*®TS<“i^anf ctD; l<«g, ha^rj 

or ardor, quickly.] A word of en- about id^ or drafflingly; loiter about. [Prov. 

ent or command to a draft-animal to ^ i 

n.t trans. 1. To drag along idly.— 8. To 

JEEsif fUrffy. fiawf Soot; whst sp st e ye for the stoneaf carry off by force, kidnap. 

cSSa^ Wsr’a Tbkt L S46. ThcyTtt AaOryeuB 

Wimsto«,wllhsieqwlthswo,^iyfe^ Ball^ 

*SS.^; hy lay Wfl.1 See Ik 

gwiit.l1wTw.Diwi. 

Qeehtuf^m Howe aome qmse LetsInuidBa 

(11.01. See kassfv^ Aleaeryalestoka 

j44U),e. [African.] The blto-tree, Witiw welcome make I 

'toes, oelosurinff to the natural HWhaib OolynOloula L iBSi 

PtomeAsw, and inhab- S. A f<pr^ tattUngwo|^ [Sootoh.]^ 
ttiag northern Africa and soutoem and west- Balm(hfi 1^), a. [NL. (Seh ia de r ), named af- 
MAnto. ihcfriiitlasSialtrodibtodrapcwftliapaii- ^ Baron a German pa^n of sdeaea.] 

A torge Austridian genus of ykuits, belonging 

to the follicular aeenon of the Prateaeem, tribe 
OreeUteeiB, and distinguished from Oreeima hj 
its axillary infloxesoqm and ssmsiold ~ ‘ 

amly loeis smBbsr. meallovi 



r la.s provbib that a 

ItiastiMnyshrabcramntMa 


stfSM&mmamarsigri 


(not ftmad), < 
A& kfl^ Mao JkMO, Ut. • hoede, hot fond only 
in tho MBao of ‘holt' or <lMr' (in i^omoo), a 
Akaak, a hook, ■ OPB. Uka(km^iaArt), 

koiM| • ho^ 

Mda 

toaki 


8w. Horw. kflio aSn. Jmnn hook 
wtealbiu 


tllMi oplinr iwrat. Tlor iN 

ea ^ sKi Jf a m e pirws , satlvs mwi 



Igt detiv. Xsal. koks ■■ Sw. kehs 

~ s)ieomwelsdwitiiAaii04B*A«i% 


Baibaiy to Hlndoaton— from the aattliig to the 

an— It la notoricoa that no tnvSUIng enarsetar 

la 80 oertainly s mfc one as that of Mim or rayalelsB. 

He Qutnetyiltmmmt UL 

8. In Mohammedan countries, a governor, as 
of a province. 

bulrlrn. (hak'|). a. [Chinese (in Cantonese nro- 
uunciation), < keh, stranger, -f kto, family.] 
Literally, an immigrant ; one of a hwdy olaas 
of Chinese dwelling in several loeali&es in 
southern CTbina, notablv in the province of 
Kwang-tung (Canton), the desoendants of im- 
migrants from the northern parts of the eonn- 
try in the middle ages, and the object of mueh 
hostility on the part of the native atpumU part 
of the population. 

kakoto e- A dialectal form of haked, SkUmer, 
1671; jtomcorfk. 

halabhah.h>Takah(^lak"8), a.; pLkatoekolk, 
hdlakoth (-oth). nSeb. luOaScMh, ‘the rule by 
whioh to go,’ < hmakh, go.] A traditional law 
dedueed from the Bible: a law or rule regard 
a matter or case on wnioh there is no dh 
enactment in the Mosaic law, derived bv analo- 
gy from this law, and included in the Mialina as 
a binding precept. 

kalachi^kakiJde(^ [<kala0ltok, 

hatakah, + -to.] Of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of bala&otb; oased on a study of the 
law of Moses; legal, as opposed to kamHetie: 
as, hdlaehic exegeito. See kaggadie, 
haliudiotli, halakoth, n. Plural of hatadhah, 
kalakah, 

HaUdroima (ha-lad’rg-m|), a. Same aa JZs- 
lodrama, 

kaladronie (hal’g-drihn), n. Same as koto- 
drome. 

Bee holodkah, hoktMe. 

hfilfitjon (hf-lfi’shon), a. [Jxieg. < halo *4- 
-altoa.] In akotog., the effect of exosss of Ui^t, 
or of sdventitions refieeted li^t, on eome part 
of anegative, aewhenantotoxiorTiewiiidndea 
a window the li|&t-raya from whioh nrodnoe a 
fog whioh spreads over the nei(|^lKnuig psrts 
of the jjriotnre, or when is zefieotsd from 
the ha& of the pli^. 

HiMian, or tsSsellon hem tto back cl tim slel% m 
Sist di sp esad of by oovariiw tt wItt 

kAlbild (hsl'bted). a. rAJso haXbofd, hedkerif 
hdfbard; < OF. katooar<is,F.kaltobdiftl0«t Fr. BOa 
'Pg,dlabardamltaaM«a^Maeda(ei.Ji,he^ 
hoard mikw.haUdbairdmThBahelUbardlfmhe^ 
hmd, < MEG. hdkaharte, lor ^hedmbarde (et 
later hateakserle, ImnWnnrf haOiiaari\, G. hoB^ 
tarhL . ImIImm; gMMnlly iH i a i HW >.o(l m *m 

m AS. hrim.'M, hma^ hot pim. tm « with • 
noa()lMtaal., < lOBo. MUMajMliii, O. Mn. • 
M^hudl. (a AS. hdmSkJLlSSm, aHOmt 
* waa. iart$taat3i.pa^9.Tl!^»iHai*’ 

eeau m a mss hh m a waot ms»i m ja asmSf 



1. fcwWjhook, eto.): lee M m* 
Ot m Und ot hal- 

HffO, <)imgg, \mr& <m« A^); Or. yhtf, the 
edge of w tt. alto 
OMiiodto 0 fidiing- 
hook, foilii, otoM In. 
ohlii,MiB.dMfi.j le 
AtawdUAde with 
ahmep edges ending 
in A sh«p poin^ 
mounted on a han- 
dle from 6 to 7 feet 
long: Aweaponeom- 
men In the middle 
ages and later, it 
wmt p aci t ri l ytoiuwdqr- 
tagtlM affeMnth and ilz- 


I In eiliraordl- 

fonna partlonlaily 
doling ttelatar yaan of 
^naa having iMnto In 
digermit diraotlona and 
variona adgaa carved or 
. atrali^t Deooratodhal- 
berda with the bladea 
ilchly engraved were 
oaedln the atacteenth and 
aeventeenih eentoiieaby 
palaoe^niaida. Ooihpare 
mribarotfr. 
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in the flxit dednitlon. 
dllleyent term., 
fisher.] le 



The same base, with 
in L. dleedo, a king- 

ita 


Seated on tbe aaa about the time^ the oKter 
thewindaMid 
theweathar 


And wait have that reapeot for hia repoae 
Aa wlndaior Mwoha when they breed at aea. 

Drydin, Death of Cromwell, L 144. 


The ha ihifmm wo. of |reat name and much marked. 




i aelle therenpon, know weli 
\ tr. of PUny, z. 82. 


pour foul.*') 
13th eentury. (Pfoni 
dtt liObUter 


with BuXbmiMt Meoea BatOeouceai Ohalnea end theee 
Canee. POgrifiiagc^ p. 440. 

The Xing gave him aa esoOllent allver awotd and Aol- 
barl R. Kno9 (Arbar'a Bng. Oemer, L 881> 

WKh fonr aargeanta abont hia ohalr, bearing, holberdt, 
aaagaaidofhottor. jBoieMionwb Soarlet^^ 

2. A pro}eotion on the fore pArt of a horseshoe, 
designed to reliewe the foot in oases of lame- 

hnlb^-heAded (harbdrd-hed^ed), a. Same 
as \tUKtcttOm 

hAlberdier (hal-bdr-ddrO) a. [Also holhardidr, 
kolbardier; < OF. kaMardier (F. hdUebardier 
sa Ite. alabarderotslPg, alabardmro as It. aldbm^ 
dieraO, < haleharde. halberd: see hdtberdS\ !• 
A soldier armed with a halberd. Daring tbe later 
middle egee the halberd wae eapeeielly the arm of the 
foot-aoldien. Compare poliamii. 


when they alt end bread. RoUtmdt 
2. Inomitk.: (g) A kingfisher of the subfamily 
HdleyonituB or JbaeeUmhUd, and especially of 
the genus Eakgm: as, the white-headed haU 
oven, ffaUsyon aemiocnruUa. (h) [cop.] [NL.] 
The tsrpioal genus of kiiu^fmerB m the sub- 
fhmily H(iloyaniiuB,—9f» Halcyon days (see 
below); calm; quietude. Jkufies. 

The man would have nothing bat hdheyont and be re- 
miaa and aauoy of oourae. 

iUokardaoN, Clarlaaa Barlowe^ IL A 

n. a. 1. Of, pertaining to, or oonneoted with 
the halcyon or kingfisher. 

Benege, affirm, and turn their Moyon beaka 
With eveiy gale end vary of their maatera 

glkaA,Leer,iLA 

2. Belonging to halcyon days (see below); 
calm; quiet; peaceful; undisturbed; happy. 

. . happier Clime ic n^ea • . . 

And Plenty knowa and Dm of Holwon Beat * 

CbnpreoA nndario Odea^ L 
layi of ane and calm 
when the hale 


and Bobert Hsldane, wealthy laymen, who in 
the early part of the nineteenth centuiy found- 
ed independent religious societies in Tsrious 
parts of Scotland. XheHaldaiiltesdidtiotooiiBtttate 
a formal aeet snd their ohnrohea olttanately con- 

nected with different 

lialllenf. An obsolete variant of holden^ past 
participle of hold^, 

Ule^ (h&l), V . ; pret. andpp. AaM, ppr. kaUtM. 
[< ME. halm^ hdUen, rarefy haulen (wnence the 
now ugual form haul, a. v.). hale, haul, drag; 
partly < AS. ^kalian, ^hoUanitoimd only once, m 
pp. pi. geholode)f get, acquire; andpartly of OLG. 
or Scand. origin, perhaps through OF. *ha2er, in 
Boouefort ha0ar, drag a boat by a rope, mod. 
F. hater, hale, haul, ss Sp. kalar ss Pg. alar, 
hale, haul, < OS. hdUan, bi^, fetch, ss OFries. 
halia, fetch, ss D. kalmh fetch, draw, pull, ss 
OHG, hatefi, holdn, MHG. haln, holn, summon, 
fetch, G. hoten, fetol^ naut. haul, as Sw. kola m 
Dan. hate, haul, b L. eaXare, summon, ss Or. 
Ko^lv, summon, call: see calends, eateiidar.] 
1. trana. 1. Tomrag; draw; pull; move bydrag- 
ging. [In common use till the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Imt now obsolescent except in literary 
use, the fonn haul having taken its place.] 

A thip, that is shot on the shire wswca 
S hnld drowns in tbs dsps, A it diys stods^ 

Helyt into hsvyn, hsrlit with ropss. 

DutruethmqfTtny^ & T. B.X h 


, „ (o) Andsni 

ibou ths winter 


believed to brood ; en>eoially, tin 
M many after tbe winter lolstloe. 


They [hiloyons] lay and sit about mid-winter when dales 
twshoiteit; and the time whiles they ora broodie it oalled 
the Aoleyon dales: for daring that season the aea la calm 
and navigshlA eapedally in the coast of Bidlie. 

Holland, tr. of Pliny« z. 82. 
Henoe -'(6) Days of peace and tranqnllUty. 

Ezpeot Saint Marin's aummer, haHeyen days, 

Since 1 have entered into theee wars. 

ffAflA,lHen.yL,L2. 


The idebeiana have got year fellow-tifImnA 
And dote him ap ana down. 8hak,^ Cor., v. A 
And many timea vpon oooasion of the Kiiiga dltpleasniA 
they are holed thenoe and aooaiged. 

PurahOA PfigriinagA Pi 85a 
They holed na to the Mnoeas where she sat 
High in the halL Tnmyeon, Prlnoaas, Iv. 

2. To vex; trouble; worry; ^'puU ondhauL’’ 
[Prov. Eng.] — 8. To get by soucitation orim- 
[Fmv. Eng.]— fo Hal* Om MwUaa. 


Those haleyon days, that golden age it gpna 
CttorleA Bnablem 




the aze-stroke fall, then the akllfal kaUbartUer aloytmarian. 

gg^ByUB* (hal-fi'6-n6), «. Same as 2. 

9. A aoldier ef the bodr-«aard of a sovereign »;lWWMlla(hal'^>i-?-nel'ft),». B^^^bAUvo- 

cyoueum, dleyoneum, sea-foam, < Gr. aAjtvdveiov, 
a zoOph^^, so called from a fancied likeness to a 
kingnsher’s nest, < a/Kvuv, a kingfisher : see 

Thegnard of those Bmperoan were BngUahholhenNefA the kingfisher, as the 

HeMuyVe FoiMOia n. 17. subject of various classic myths. 

It Wtt onlr ee a tUM .ttampt g!!*^ for HhlCTWli^ (halisi-on-W'sH). *• Same 

ttrto.tli.ftiari*a l t.n W .r » tliraitin«l»ek. aa AlqwiiiOOWB. .y t i i 

CteevillA MemolrAAprU4,l8sa halofOlllailt (hal-Bi-o^ni-an), a. [< L. haUsy- 
rndus, aleyonlus, aliio haicycnSuB, aleyov^, < 


guards attending magistrates and keeping or- 
der in towns. The halberd waa oommonly borne ~ 
auoh attendants rather ss an official badge than for ~ 



bmlbardiiiAii, hAlbanUmiAii (hal^bdrd-, hal'- 
bdrds-mfm), a.: pi. halberdmen, hdtberdsmen 
(-men)a Same as halberdier. 


sa wdl as holterri 


I earrled rapiers. 


hideyon, aleyon, the kingfisher: see aateyon.] 
Halcyon; calm. 

Bo hoteyonten timea, wberdii a man can hold himself 
Burtm, Anat. of Mel., p. 17L 


upaired 


MoOey, United Bethedsnda XIL SA 

hAibgrd-dlApod (harbOrd-gh&pt), a. Same as enjoyed 
hastate, 

llAtbord-WAOd (hal'bdrd-wfid), a. A suilmtes- 
oent composite herb, Neurolema lohata, of the 
West Indies, with alternate serrate leaves (the 
lower three-lobed), and yellow rayless flower- HAlcyonidiimi, eto, 

h ee d s in terminal corymbose pwoles. See * 


Those peaceful and hedtyonum daya which the church 
~ for many ycara J. Mede, On Churches, p. 62. 

(hal-si-on'ik), a. Same as aleyMie. 

[as ^hal-si-on'i-de), a. ph [J^., < 

MalSwm 4- -4^.] In omilh,, same as Aleed^ 
aidteT 

JUeyonidiidai HAlcyonidiimi, eto. See AU 

(haHsi-d-nl'nd), a. pi, < 

|ffi|bigt (hAllifirt). a. See halberd. Malayan H- -4«ks.] A suhfamw of AleMnidm, 

]lil0e(hals),a. [Appar. An Artificial name, And takivname fromthe genus Haleyon, and oon- 
pemps taken (badly spelled) from Gr. d^, salt, taini^ the insectivorousandreptilivorouBking- 


Mae: see sal^.] A salt liquor made of the 
entrails of fisA meUe, brine, etc. Orabb. 
kiMtit t [MB. hdUhen, var, of haleen, cm- 
1mw«: w*»A^.] To«mteM«; join. 

Sklmata (toM’Ot'dSn), N. jrf. [ML.,<jBal> 


♦jL| p^ ng the insectivorousand repi _ 

fishers, as distinguished from the Aleedlninw, 
which are pisoivorous: synonymous with Daee~ 
loutnes, 

Oial'M-^nin), a. Of or nerteinlng 
to division of kinradien ^ined tbe 
genua BaUmo. • opposM to oiOedMiM. 
]inl8iaiiitenial'si-a>nIt),N. Same m ofaiKMiite. 
Wmlw Huiltmi (hnl-Bi-6'i)d-iun), n. [EIL.: see 

Seme ee Atogonie*. 

» m Same aa olggo- 


. (IMS), • Avialon of hie a . . ,jv 

in<fliidugtiwUai^UMM,theroUanaad halmiiudd (bal ai-$-noid); 

the Jaeaman and todiea, and the »oig. « * »Jl■^ . rwr / 

j eawn^k nwae famtUee of Urds BhlnFOIMidh,Q»l d|^), .it. [ NL., < 

tamaged inthneaivwCuBffiea. CiflMrt- + -MaA Same 

d agfiiitwelr w, and Ssrv ati reit r s s . ij^®M),«.a^a. Anohaoleteordialeotai 

OSal'al^). N. and a. [< L. Aolegen, (Beoteh) form of hom. 

" % d^mde, a UngiUher; alao gow «.»■ . tmra 'd wijt ftt a’ ttesMa 

ilUeds^ from tiiahlM notion BBtiwW»at]hoam«*e» 


Ii.t intrans. To go or come by means of 
drawing, pushing, or pressing; push or press 
on; move on; proceed. 

Here at tclaphon he toke leneu A tnmyt to Shin 
And haUt to the begb le in a nond whUA 

JDtffnielifm 2Voy (E. X T. AX L 6^^ 
Hole on apcca I heiee^ you, and roergy h fleA nyw 

Who on thic Onlf would mf dy venture Ma, 

Most not too-boldly Sate into the Mein. 

Bylveeter, tr. of Da BcrtM’e Weeka L L 

If. Aviolentpull; 
foroibly.— 2, A 
ig pebbles from 
brooks. [Prov. Eng.1— *8. An instrument for 
hanging a pot over a fire. [Prov. Eng.] 
hals^ (hal), a, [Also (esp. in sensed AoH; < 
ME. heil, heyl, in good health, BOund,< leeL hM, 
whole, healthy, sound, a Bw. Dan. hel, whole, 
entire, a AB. hdl, ME. hoi, hool, hole, E. whole. 
of which bates ig thus only a later (^andj 
form: see tebote. Deriv. haiJb, q. y, Ctf. heafi 
and health, related words of AS. origin.] 1 
Bound; entire; healthy; robust; not imj 
in health: as, bate of body. 

Hit ttomoeb too begint to tell ; 

Lett year we thought him ctrong and bote; 

Bnt now he*t quite another tmng. 

ao(A;MthofDr.Swlft. 

The good wtfcb buxom and bonny yet^ 

Joket the bolt grtndtire. 

Hrouwtea# Bing and BooA X. SA 
2. Whole; entire; unbroken: without a break 
or other impainnent. [Obsolete or Scotch.] 
For-thi whene thou prayet or thynket one Oodd tbl de- 
■Ire to Godd et more bate more teraent^ and more gaatdy 
than whene thon dnie other dedte. 

Haiiu»ote Prote Trea t itei (B. X T. AX P M. 
Tbit don ire here mentioned M not being bolb or wholA 
heointe they were onttawed or broken mem 

Chiotedina<lcr«MtedAVL2Sl,ii^ 

bAleSf, H. [< ME. bate, uoually and prop, bate; 
gee hedP^, n., of which bate is a mere yaiiant] 
Safety; welfare: same as beali. 

BftcooDeiL til heedleite of hit decreet bote 

Foil greedily Into the heard he thmit 

dlpenMr, Ailvoplid, L ISA 

halffS (hilv y, f, pret. and pp. bated; ppr. boP 
ina. [A dial. var. of heelh.2 To pour out. 
]|a16^,a. [Origin obgeore.1 Atenv; anavilion; 
a tempomzy lUielter. Palsgraise, 1580; Mlyoi, 
1560e 



And to avoyde the Siza and loohe 




Mm— sihantMH, tO tOOidlOllft feW MBIQII Cf 

Mim npoB the gieoiid and onoovwe^lyhieiryae to hemet 
hAla^x ApgeudodtTObaiefioimafbetel. Spen- 


I , K 


ilninff to the 

iSilSm (hel'e-koid)^ n. r< NL. kakcaid^ < 
taiee *f -ddoB, -^•1 A fiah of thefu^y vtu- 
tekUg; a olttjpeid. X. AgoBeie; J. BieharOaon. 
ftlaeoidM (hal-e-koi'difz), n. pi. [NL., < Ao- 
90 4* -oidee.1 Agroupofnahes. Agaaaig, 184 : 3 . 

j^L., 

! httiee 4- Gr. /uopfi}, fonn.] An order of flving 
wnoidfidieB,repr6sentedby the family 

rogtite wWn the Oi^^flgmodi, the SdUcomorphi oorre- 
nm to m onto JEloiortai. Gj^ohgoiioidtf to a ignioiiym. 
rSToqNbUTa 

alaooiBlirpilOlUl (hal^e-k$-m6r ' fus), a. [< 
Baleoomar^ 4- -oiw.] Haying the oharaotera 
vt the HaHoomor]^. 
ilaenit, n. See kaUeoret. 

Mlimm (hdl'nea), n. The atate of being hale ; 

healthineaa; aonndneea. 

alrnt (hft'lto*), n. One who pnlla or haula; a 

hauler. 

fmlarfe. (ha-ld^ai-A), n. [Named after Stephen 
Balea (167^-1761), a diatingaiahed botaniat.] 
The generic name of the anowdrop- or ailverbell- 
tree of the aonthem United Statea, belonging to 
the natural or- 
der BtgraceaPf 

diatingaiahed I' 

from Styrax Im AW 

and Sgmphcos 11 1 dMA 

ohiefly by ita jtinJAddJS 

winged fruit. 
dtoordlngtoBen- ^ 

Iham eadBOoker, Mh JPfBSSf 


(hal'eHdn),a. [< Mao -I- 4fioi.] Pei^ 


jkndheMldtoher,whetwotttlioBt flohe aallh to htaa 
•Wj that tiMM torvmie aw tooto rtt eoe at Ihi ftfiit haS; 
tt^oonatOdimMflbittolmtaia 


2t. Part; behalf; aeooimt; aake. 

If tolitoMortlMrmiar^^^o*uid«iMl?% 

► It ihal art laldMb eaters on mjrnAo^^ 

1 1843. Okmm 0 r, Troflna hr. MS. 

3. One of two equal parts of aaythiim that is 
diyiaible, or that may oe regarded as diyiaible ; 

moiety; usually not followed by of unleaa 
preoedea by a qualifying word: as, kaff the 
miaeriea or pleasures of life ; a pound; kalf 

a. [< an orange ; the ka^, one kaff^ or the other ka^ 
sotera of an oran^. 

Thd halted hem ao toate onto of the oontrey that that 


rs-isfasea sas9«nasa»t»a~-*’* 

ilrty, Mt **. (Mfftp), ». Al 0 miir,oMoC 1 lh* JFy«- 

ant; au». ttmkt. 

ir oia. kalf-lMikM (hU'Wikt}, a. Not Umraoilily^ 
Iwaoe, la ooBoqolol we, Mfw; ia«5»o- 
rtBof anythlMj^ ie rfeaced; efl^} famiatw} lll-dlgeirt^ 


badde not with han til. 

^ lr<rK» (irk t, it isa half-ba] 

And the whiohe waa the parte of them thatwent privateJ 
oat to warre. waa 111. hundred thouaanda danger 

Bible nfua, Nam. xbcL M. «/ j 

Thou haat the one fudfqf my heart Sk4ik.,W.T.,LZ a leather! 

«7oM!pS SL Btr, I beg you will do me the honour to alt Oliver Tw 
down— X entreat yoiL airl— 

3fr OUear. Dear air, there'a no oooaalon— [aalde] too 2. To s 
oItU hy toi(f / gtorMaN, Bohool for Scandal, ▼. 1. [ 

4. Among aohoolboya in Sngland, a aeaaion; ' 
the term between yacattona : a oontraotion of 
half-year. Sometimea there are three ^^halyea’’ . _ . 

in^yew. 


He moat aohmna foiMotlv thto Mf4aM Sootah eake 1 
St Bonaa’s Wen, sol 

He treated hie eoadn aa a aort of barmleea lonatla aatU 
aa may aay to Devoiv Mf-Mwd. 

Htogalw, WeatwaidB^lil. 
to thto te Uaa the Boianoeof redlatrlbatlon, and thetroe 
idMtlon of aU 9 partona or Jto<r-Mid eoonomloi. like ao- 
etoltom and oornmnnlam, JT. A. itoe., COLTin. SSL 


lalf-bantiae (hMf 'bap-tdaO* ^ 1* To baptiia 
privately or without full rites, as a ehild in 
danger of death. 

"And now about bodneBa,** mid the beedto tdrtng oat 
a leathern pooketb^: "the eblld that liia(f-legNMl 


kfudfqf my heart SMt.,W.T.,L2, a leathern pocketb^; "the ehild that waa say jgiShdl 
win do m. tha bMOur to dt OUvwTwWtoiiliioywwcM to-Wj^ ^ 

S. To ygOally GhtlstiKii; eonwert half- 

•Iboy. 1» Knglanil, a aewdon; ' . * _ . . . 

n vaoatioM: a oontraotion of 

tiioe8ther6ai«tIire«»li.lye.» (hM'Mk), «. A 

jgo: thv wonMnt Imre Hood ood- and genw ^^koMpkiw, bw^ 

to their poAeta to the middle of the the lower jaw developed into a long enaifoim 


gennePtenMfyrmr 
should be united 
with Holeda; but 
^hdndae. 
oept thto dew. 

The plants are 

handaome ahmba pvTN > 

or amall treaa, KauJAi ^ / 

with white bell- wuW^ ^ 

Shaped llowen on UM 

dender pednn- Wm fX| 

SSS-fET®: ▼ y 

and nm^mSty bome Floweit And Fruit of Hahsia U/rmyttrm. 
on SfpQinffiy or di. Bouw cot longltudtanUr. 

more or tanorl- 

aontal branohea, forming arohea orrowa ol 
under aide^ and thna gldng to the whole pi 
appaaranoe. Twoof the three apedei^ E. 


Light oom^ light jgo; they wonUtot have been com- uaruig 

fomble with monw^totheir poAeta to the middle of the the lower jaw developed into a long enaifoim 
todA T. lluffheet Tom Brown at Bngby, 1. 9. ^ 

It . . . haa oompletdy atqpped the boata for thto half 
Stf G. 0. Lewie, Letter^ p. 

6. In /oot-ha2, a half-back. Bee boeXA, n., 12. 

Working to lutlf-ba&t (Idif 'bent), a. The half-cock of a 

A{wder,to.ofDaBartaa*BW6ek%LA fir^oek. k JT. JTfitok 


appaaranoe. Twoof the three nedea E. dip be n mdU. 
mMwfdoro, are nattrea of the dull Statea and Oeoigia. 
The rematotog and beat-known apecto% If. tdraptomiM- 
tanda aa far north aa Weat Vlrrala and aoutnem Dll- 
» noia, doing well In the parka of Waahliigton. 


to being doquent It la not anflidenl. If 1 may.ao c a mr e a a 
ofbdlaaloiigthe It, to fedto Aolvea. OoldtntftA, The Bee^ 1^ 7. 

^ Vml# mwa mmm ^ — ^ dM^nKalvaam* mw Wrmmlr 


Halfanaye. Seei^.— to XiaU; into lialvei:aik to break xdodlng-plim n 

demaadhdf or a hglfbUl (hUf'bil), ». 
Bbare of birds of the gen^ JT 


HBWsiBCem(ha-ld-ai-6'sf4),a.^ rNL.,<J7a- 
leaia 4* -aoe(a.j A name given by Don in 1828 
to a natural order of plants, oonaisting of Ho- 


And he who aeea you atoop to th’ ground 
Criee hatveet to eeerythlim you’ve found 

Smeage, Horace to Bcawa, p. 8L 

You cannot erif Aofvat to anything that ho flnda. 

Luimh, Imperfect Sympathies. 


** a half-belt and buckle.’' 
hBlf-bo&t (lOif 'bent), a. The half-cock of a 
fir^oek. kjTJTfi^k 
There to a todf-tonf to the tumbler that prevents the 
hammer bdng aooidentaUy pushed down on to the es- 
plodlng-ptoa W. w. Greener, The Onn^ p. tSB 

hllfUU (hllf'bil), fi. 1. A book-name of the 
birds of the genus Mmignatkua : so called be- 
cause the under mandible is little more thsn 
half as long as the upper. — 2. A fish of the 
genus Hemirka^kua; a hemirhamphine ; a 
halfbeak. Bee JaemirhninpkiMB. 


(hB-ie-d'S-e), ». «Z. rNlZ<Hato«<o «M-~Totlislialyes, tothoeatontof onehalt haV-blood ^f bind), n. wd «• !.»• 1* 

4- -em 1 Mml nranoaed bv lihidliohAr in Perturbation^ that porge to the halvee, tire natora and relation between persons bom of the same fa- 

£SSfS?!S^2r5ffi!!»!S 

vaaaaait ot wholeaome. Sartllmy^). 1 menttOTitfeauaelnanotototome oommiwea w rnfrZS^ 

wnm English editor, to wlOch l have lost my referenoc^l have 


The haleeeme narritoh. chid o’ Scotia’s food. Engllih edto, to wl^h 1 ha^ lort my leferwoa I l»ve 

pamw^ seen it wrongly e^jOatoed. AoNd^ Bi^ow Papery tot 

M. JtetoS, wkoUi, and worth .2 The whole. eejwrate into parte of any relative nee. 


For that canaa and leat the often ho^^ng of ages ahould 
trouble the falthleaae, adth Master Bfon^ton, they fatoe 
Cdnim, betwixt Axphiuadai^ 

JPiwdtoM^ Pilgrimage^ p 4L 


u one nniHicr m vne moaa we. vne eamiuHnimiwii. 
ought to be oommitted to the other brother of the half 
blood. Baoon, Maxima of the tow, n. 

Whether a atoter by the half-blood ahaU tobaitt hafoiw 
ahrothar'adaiightarby tbewhole-tiloodr Looke. 

2. One of two or more persons so x^ted.— 
8. One bom of a msle and female of different 
breeds or races; a half-breed. 

XL a. 1. Having descent firom one of the 
same jMrents as another, but not from both. 
— 2. Belondritog by blood hslf to one breed or 
race, and hmf to another. 


. , H Wt arownio, Ai. » Aaetom, The Bdidemaater, p ». same parents as another, but not from both. 

Fw that oanmv and leat the oftonMdnyd ages aho^ — Mcm^ by blood half to onebreedor 
jiuur (naxj^. ana n. ii. a. \ \ AS. trouble the falthleaae, adth Master Bro^ton, tt^fatoe race, and half to another. 

haeV SB 0& half SB OFnes. katf s D. kalf s Ckdnan, betwixt Axitoaxad and Sd^ . kalf-bloodM (hSf 'blnd^^ed), a. Of mined blood 

• M «« ^ breed; half-bred; specificidly, coming from 

« IceL kSfflr sm^. keUf « Dan. Wn s Gtoth. half (httf), adv. [< ME.hd^s; Kkdtff a.] In an parents of superior and inferior stock: as, a 
kMa, a4j., half; wd a^ in the numer^ equal part or degree ; by h^; hence, to part: kaipblooded bone or abeep. See bloaM. 
sense, as a noon. H. a. s ME. \ AB. hec/f, to some extent: muon used to oompofdtion, and Th* inti-eimm iiea ■»*«* *■« w wiw. 

f.,alde.part,»oaitoaja(cf.D.*^^ often indefinite: as, half-baked; half-dkd; bL. Mwtol^^^ 

hoJto, kalfae OHG. kalba, G. kalbe (cf. equiv. ha{^-eduoated; kalfetarved. Alb. Eair4doodedUUow,rm. BMh, toar, v. a 

hd{^), s&e, part, behalf, »lMl. h^/a,f., side, Fiuioiigolior toesigoaiidlftd wnNuAta^ hBlf-bloOBI (hSf'blflm), a. A roond mass of 

pa^ region, quarter, bb Goth, ho^ 1, side, So that tbw wars ydd, aahm^io^ iron as it oomes out of the finery, 

part In the numeral sense, < ME. kalf, < AB. Ck»noer, Good Wemon, 1. 16B7. (hUf'bted), ii. JNaat, an evolution 


kalba, adj., half; used also, in the numeral 
sense, as a noon. IL a. < ME. ho/f, < AB. hea//, 
f., side, part » Oa hoMa (ef. D. h^) » 
kalae, kalf ae OHG. koBa, G. kalbe (cf . equiv. 
kdlfla), Me, part, behalf, bb loel. kdlfa, f., side, 
part, region, quarter, me Goth. kaU^ t., side, 
part In the numeral sense, < ME. kalf, < AB. 
eea]^,n., half, being the adj. used alone in neat, 
or agreeing with a noun expressed or under- 
stood.] L a. Being one of two equal parts; 
consisting of a moiety: as, a kaff u ere in an 
SBteiprise; a ha{f ticket in a lotmy. 

Ho la the toir nttt of a UoiNd mm^ 
tofttobeli3£dbyaaflba|hai. 

BMt, K. Jioh% fl. a 


half-blooded (bSf'blnd'ed), a. Of mixed blood 
or breed; half-bred; specincally, coming from 
parents of superior and inferior stock: as, a 
holf-Moodad horse or she^. See blooded. 

Abb. The let-alone Ilea not to your good-wllL 
Sdm, Her to thto«k lord. 

Abb. H«i(f4too(l«l nllow, yeai BMh, toar, v. a 
llBlf-blooBl (hSf'blOm), a. A round mass of 


Tbave la nelthar oily nor towne 
That Utoi them ha<^ so won. 

BoMn Eood and Mt EuaieeStonlCUlEo Bdlada V. 4S6X 
Hairtnwmdly, andfiily 

Teaageon, Qanliit 

The world waa mdyholfdlaQoyarad. _ 

atodmat^rkL Poeta p il. 

halflh, ha]f!a-gnuw (bal'll, Same as 

a{fa. 


of a sailing vessel pmc 
or altering the sails, 1 
windward is gstoed wt 


an evolution 


m, hu vwvxuwwu 

lormed Without bnudag 
by whidi distanee to 
Ithout going about on 


before the 

sssel quite loses her headway, so that the saiia 
ee filled again on the same tack as betora. 

lam S aBs i a s di t n m m 


XL a* J pL hafelMr (hUva), formerly only kaffb, ssslt l^uora; to 1 
1. A rtde; a part. [Obsedeto or coUoq.] 

ffhHWItoihaiiisbt-epalaiydelMM^ United States, old I 

OsliMfaarhsleaf olmehonaSbiwto. Tartosa sarta of baar ^ 

OhoBifr, Mniar's Tala L m sssMaolsiord todrtal 


Iftlf'Wld'lutlf Ateixtonot at K MhooL or teM w4ho tw 
suit Uaaon; fat Kiwliiiid, fapmiMbi a mia* InKbsot deniW}; m. flai 
tafa at portor and ala; in sobm M*tB at iba fiw4MIIMj9Bfwnd))ik 
Oii^8tetoa,oMaiidiMiralaai£d. kfjfr-lffi * 


Mr <urMr'd«r>^ ‘ AAiyJtei^ 
, or OM ii4ho taasa dfamer our. 
nmw},*. BaaMaatoal^ 

BoaadfailnlMMp 

oMMi., a Ink Be to 



WUMmd (hlf'bred), a. 1. Of mixed Tweed; 
wmtnLi M, a haff-hred dog. hone, ete.— 8. 
Zn^erf eotly acquainted with &e rules of good 
T wee dlng. 

kw4MEMd (hifnMd), a. and a. X. a. 1. One 
who is half-blooded; one descended from pa- 
rents or ancestors of different races : spedfical- 
ly applied to persons descended from certain 
races of different physical characteristics, as 
the ofEspiing of Amencan Indians and whites. 
In jaif ( W cpre Mto n panoni with any neroaptlble trace of 
IwUan blmd, whemor mixed with iwte or with nesro 
•locfc are popularly Inelnded. F. A, WatHr, 

2, w U. S, pdfmo8, a member of a faction in 
the Bepublican party in the State of New 
York, in 1881 and the years immediately fol- 
lowing, which opposed the portion of the party 
in that State wmch had control of the party 
oiiMMiisation: so called in dmsion, as being 
bat ha!lf Republican; by the members of the 
opposite faction or stalwarts.’’ 

The Ma^-Br&ed la aBopnhlloaa whole dliiatlafted with 
the . , • Madhlne and aota aa^nat It. 

ThiNoHon, June 1881, p. 416. 


U. a. Half-blood. 

lialf-brilliaAt (httf 'bril^yant), n. and a. 1. n. 
A single-out brilliant. See onUiant n., 1. 

n. a. Having the shape of a single-cat bril- 
liant. 

half-brother (httf^brara^dr), n. [< ME. ha{f- 
brother s G. hdlbbruder a Icel. htOfhrddMr a 
Dan. halobroder s Sw. hdffhrodw^ ha^fhror: 
< half + brother.] A brother by one parent 
only. 

half-capf (hilf'kap), a. A slight or only half- 
civil siuute with the cap ; hence, any imperfect 
act of civility. 

with certain haV-eapt, and ccdd-morlng node, 

They ftroae me into alienee. Shak., T. of A., IL a 

half-caponiere (hMf'kap-$-nerO, n. Same as 
deffit-eqpofiiere. 

half-eagte (h8f 'khst), n. and a, 1. n. 1. A per- 
son of mixed European and Asiatic parentue ; 
especially, in India, a person bom of a native 
mother and a Portuguese or French father. 
Sec Eurasian. 

An Invalid eeigeant . . . earner attended by hla wife, a 
venr pretty yonng hdifstuU, 

$p, HmBst, Joamey throogh Upper Provlnoee of India, 

[I. 296* 

8. By extension, any half-breed; especially, one 
bom of a European parent and a native parent 
of different race in tne country of the latter. 

OthdUo la black : the very tngec^ lies there : ... the 
whole pathoaand extenuation of hu donbte of Deademo- 
na, d^nd on this blackneaa. Feohter makes him a Aa(f- 
cMte. G. H, Levfea, Actors and the Art of Aotlng. 

Mnoh as we admired the Maori raocb we were even more 
itrude by the haif-catte. The Century, XXVIl. 819. 

XL a. Bom of mixed European and Asiatic 
or other native parentage. 

They fthe Mihretta infantiylare oommanded by ha(/'- 
sast pMidq of Portugnese and French extraotlon. 

Dirom, Campaign in India, p. 11. 
And there Is the haif-eiute child, the Ucplng ohee-ohecu 
J.lf.Kli»ier,TheNewandthe01d,p.84a 
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When yea ommIM dM ymi not watt t^ 
la a low flloak, lM/.eoiMpaM 

FUtcheriM mnidhm% KoUe Qentlemaii,T. 1. 

]ialf-orowfM(hlif']aounO^ 1. An Enc^ sil- 
ver coin of half the 
value of the crown 
—that is, 2s. 6d. It 
has been current 
sinee the time of Ed- 
ward VI. 

1 ranged too high: what 
draws me doam 
Into the common dayf 
Is It the weight of that 
ha^f-eroum 

WMoh 1 shaU have to 

S^Symm, Will Wate^ 

[proof. 

8. A gold coin worth 
2s. 6a. , formerly cur- 
rent in England; and 
first issued^by Bfenry 

vm. 

half-enrlew (hdf^- 
kdrntl), n. 1. The 
whimbrel, or jack- 
ourlew of Europe, 

Numenius phesopus, 

[Norfolk, Eng.]— a. 

The European bar- 
tailed godwit, Xf- 
moaa ktpponiea. C. 

Swainaon. [Norfolk, 

Eng.] 

halMealt, n. [ME. 

<hay + dsa/i. Qt.h 

half. 


8. A male fallow-deer gelded.— 8. pL An ex- 
clamation among children which entitles the 
of anything found by his eom- 



utterer to haJ 
psnion. 

If the finder prevtomdyaeys, " No Aayfrs,findee keeper 
looeee ■edkef|,*^he Is endued to keep nie thing* 

BaXHwelL 

half-fhoa (hllf'fas), a. and ti. I. a. Showing 
only half of the face: as, a half-face picture. 

n. n, 1. In mtlit. tacUcs, a turning of the 
face 45^ to the right or left, used in making 


silver MeWcfovm of Queen Anne, 
xToe. Brilldi Miueum (SleeofSie 
onglnal.) 

I Dan. halvdel; 
A half part; 


half-OAIlt (hfif’sentM, n. A cemper coin of the 
United States, of the value of of a dollar, 
and weighing 84 grains, current from 1798 to 
1867. 

Illlf-diaek (W'chfik), n. A face in profile ; a 
side-face. [Bare.] 

St Qeorge'e Aolf-eSMlrlnabrooolL Shak., L. L. L., v. 2. 

h8lf-dll888 (hfif'ches), n. In a military bridge, 
a short chess or platform-board, 
luilf-olsminadt (nttf'klamd), a. Half-starved. 

Uona' haifaUtmmed entrails roar for food. 

Jrmiton, Antonio and MeUlda. 


The position of the 
rhen it is elevated 
by the first not<di. 


bslf-OOdE (httf'kolO, n. 
cock or hammer of a gun when it is elevated 
only half-way and retMned 
See cocki. 

kllf^eock (hhf’kok’), V, i. To cock the ham- 
mer of, as a gun, so that it rests at the first 
notch. 

lUllf-OOamiQIlioil (hM 'kQ-mfi'nygn), n. The 
use of but one element in the communion; 
eomnnmion in one kind. The term la apiilied to 
dee of the Bomao Oathdlo Oharoh, in wfiohthe 

t reoelvaa the oommanlon In both kMs, bntad- 

mtalBtari onhrUM wefertothapeq^e.^^ doMneof 
that Obilat le naelrad whole 
lend-- that 1% undartlMfM of teead elcme 
and tlMxeiiiriotlonplaoadiipfmtbepf^^ 


For where wia enere ony orliten kynge that ge enere 
knewe, 

That helde eirlohe an household be the AolAddfo 
As Biohard in this rewme? RUhaird the BeOeten, iv. 2. 

half-dock (httf'dek), n. 1. See deck, 2. — 8. 
The slipper-limpet, Crepidula faniicata, or a 
related species, the shell being likened to a 
half-decked vessel. [Local, U. S.] 
half-dimo (hfirdimOl fi* A silver coin of the 
United States, of the value of 5 cents. In 1866 
it was replaced in coinage by a five-cent piece 
of copper and nickel, popularly called a ntckel, 
bidf-witance (hftf'dis^tans), n. In miHt. tac- 
tics, one half the pres^t^d regular interval or 
space between the dmsious of troops in a col- 
umn, or between the ranks in a line, 
half-dollar (bfif Morgr), n. A silver coin of the 
United States, of the value of 50 cents, 
half-oagle (hdf'6'gl), n. A gold coin of the 
United States, of me value of 66, or about 
£1 Os. 6id. English. 

halfent (ha'fn). a. [Appar. < half + -cw», but 
due to halfen- in haTfendeal, q. v.j Half: used 
by Spenser in the plu’ase halfen eye to mean 
half-sight (that is, one eye). 

Bo perfect In that art was FaiideU, 

That he Malbeoooes haXfen eye did wyle. 

Hla hoUfen eye ho wiled wondroua wol, 

And Hellenoni both eyes did eke begnyla 

Speneer, F. Q., IlL x. 5. 

halfondealt, n. [< ME. hafen dele, halvendel, 
halfne del, etc., the half part, being an inflected 
form (aoo. or weak dat., etc.) otaalf, a., with 
del, deal, part: see ha{f and deol^, and cf. ha{f- 
deal.Ji The half part; half. 

Tbeiibre maken the! here Ood of an Ox the on part, 
and the other halfandelle ot a Man: bemuse that man it 
the moat noble creature In Ertba 

MandeviUe, Travdap. 166. 
In hony thenne up boile hem lease A more 
TQ It be halvendel that was before. 

PaUaUitu, Hosbondile (A B. T. B.X P* 206. 

hulfcndualf, adv. [< ME. hafendel, etc.; < 
haVendeal, n.] By half; half, 


oblique marches to the rmht or left.— 8. A 
raised floor or platform. HalHwelL [Eng.] 
half-faced (hlif^fftst), a. 1. Thin-faced; hence, 
meager; thin; imperfect. 

With all other odd ends of your haU^foeed 
Faehe, Fierce 
But out upon this half-fae'd fellowdilp I 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., L 8. 

This same hatf-fooed fallow. Shadow, , . . presents no 
mark to the enemy ; the loeman may with as grmt aim 
level at the e^e of a pS^nlfe. ShS., 2 Hen. IV., IIL 2. 

8. Showing half the face; also, stamped with 
a profile, as a coin. 

George Fyeboard? honest George? why esm’st thou In 
heif-fadd, muflied so? PuHOtn, IIL 6. (Niom.) 

Ton haXf’fndd groat I yon thiok-oheek*d chlttyfaoe t 

Robert BaH qf Buntkiffton. 
BllMIued camp, amoim frontiersmen, a camp or thel* 
ter left open on the south side. [Southern and western 
U.B] 

Sle^ng in half-foeed enmpe, where the heavy air of 
the rank woods was In their lungs all nlgb^ or In the 
fouler atmosphere of overcrowded cabins, they [lUlDois 
ptoneers] were especially subject to mlssmitlo fevers. 

The Century, ZXXIIL 879 

kalf-fiacet (bfif ^fas^et), n. In gem-eutUng, one 
of the eight skill-facets or of the eight eross- 
faoets on a brilliant. See brUUant, n., 1. 
half-falcondt (hSf ^fal^kQ-net), n. A small can- 
non. Beefalctmet, 3. 

half-farthmg (bUf’ffir'THiim), n. An English 
colonial copper coin of half the value of the 
farthing, issued 
for circulation 
in Ceylon dur- 
ing the reij^ 
of George fv., 

WiUiam IV., 
and Victoria. 

It has not been obvane. 
coined since 
1856. 



coin of hi& the value of the 

02 

ObvaivB. Revano* 

Half*fkrthliig of WIlUam tV., BntWi Mu- 
Mum. (Sica of Um ondml.) 

balf-featbor (hftf'feTH’'dT), n. See/ea«har. 
half-fish (haf ’fish), n, A five-year-old ssilmon. 

Willughby. [Local, Eng.] 
half-foor (harfidr), n. 2ac floor. 
half-fon (hfif 'fo). n. [^. , < half + fou, a bushel, 
Ut.full,BE./ul{i.] A half-bushel. [Scotch.] 
. I brought u o’ gnde red good 

Out o'er the sea wr me. 

Sir Patrick Spent (ChUd’a BsUsds, m. 164). 

half-godt, n. [ME. half-god s D. halfgod as G. 
halbgott as Dan. halvg^ s Sw, halfyudJ] A 
demigod. 

On satuw and fawny more and lessee 
That hane-ifoddet ben of wUdemesse. 

Chaueer, TToQua Iv. 164A 

half-gUillAa (hdf'gin'i), n. An English gold 
coin of the value of lOa, Od., no longer in cir- 
culation. 

half-hatdiet (haf ^haoh^et), n. A hatchet hav- 
ing a bit projecting only on the side toward 
the hand, the other side being straight ; a shin- 
gling hatchet. 

half-header (haf^hed^'dr), n. In brieklaytng, a 
brick either cut longitudinally into two equal 
parts, or so cut and again transversely into 
four, used to close the work at the end of a 
course. See closer^. 

half-hearted (harhar’^ted), a. 1. Having or 
«« showing little generosity; iUlberal; ungener- 
A.&rth.tim.. ato«<»r.J&i.ofUW.XUM.«i6. ous; uddnd. AJwiwu.- 8. HavinB orahow- 

ing little eagerness, enthusiasm, or determina- 
tion; not earnest; lukewarm: as, hatf-hearied 
partizanship: a half-hearted apologist, 
half-heartedly (hhf 'har^ted-lO, adv. Without 
enthusiasm or eagerness; indifferently. 

Very little ooneldenition luflloed to Show that the old 
rules were only made for men who were expeoted to oany 

them out half-heartedly. 

Bfory and BUUar, OysUiia P* BO. 

half-heartednesB (haf'har^ted-nes), n. The 
character of being half-hearted; want of ear- 
nestness; lukewannneas. 

mlsm3la«SS m eetfsS5tSffftSiiHiU^ 


The humid nteht waa lufortb spent* 
And hevenly lam] " " * 


ipei were S^nulMle ybrent 

Speneer, F. Q., III. lx. 68. 

halfbr (ha^fdr), n. 1, One who receives, pos- 
sesses, or pays a half; one who does, has, etc., 
only half of something. [Obsolete or rare.] 
Sure It would be more pleaaing unto God, and eom- 
meudalile with men, If yoinnelvee and sneh hOBiBre In 
o^uloib ... for your prtv^ enda would openly avow 
imatoovartlyyon oonoeala 

Sp. Bountayu, Appeal to Owiar, IL 6. 
BaiRn are thor that peye their predial lythes half to 
one of the forsmide Clnim and hill to the other every 

^ * 1 the next 



lalf4dtftoll (hikl'hidh). n. 1. A hitoh formed 
hf pMsIng the end ox a rope round ite stand* 
ing part and bringing it up through the bight. 
8^ iUM.— 8. In puUno4aee making^ the loop 
means of which the thread is tightened upon 
bobbin. Also called rcUing^lStch, 
lialf-lmlldUy (bttf'hori-dfi), n. Half of a dav 
given up to recreation; a dav on which work 
M earriM on only during half or a part of the 
usual working-hours. 

What a ^jiioqrj^-liolyday if Metlmiflein;i nine hun- 


8688 

8. la/wrUt ui outwork composed 
forming a salient angle whose gorge 
form ox a crescent or a half-moon.— d 
ing, a scaffold in a shaft, having a plan of nearly 
the shape of a hidf-moon. suoh a oonstruotion 
of a temponuy oharaoter, and Intended to afford a 
where the men may itand while making repaira ' 
shaft, [fing.l— Balf-moon a ua — 

g^ Mey poroelalu, in alliialoQ to its mark. 


halfdwwmiga 

NauUf one of the two 
and lower kalf-porie) into 
ihutter having a semioirea- 
lar hole to fit round a gun, and serving to dose 

and a. L n. Half the 


>tion la a port in a ship. 

hw-l^OO (hiif^]^sO> n. 


Hau-mooni 
shaped Made 

liali-iiiomit 


knlie, a akln-dreaaers’ tool 
' and two handles. 


n. The un- 


dred yeaia 

lia]f*dioae (h&f 'hoz), n. pL 
soeks. 

half-lllNir (liiLf^our')^ a. A 
minutes. 


Donne, Sermoni^ vii. 
Short stockings; 

period of thirty 


half-monntillg (hkf'moun'ting), 

’ * ind minor articles of 

taiy outfit of the eighteenth cen< 


derclo^ing and minor articles of dress belong- 
ing to a milit - - 


lialf-llOlirly (hftf'our'li), a. Occurring at in- 
tervals of naif an hour, or lasting half an hour. 
ll^-Jdrtle (haf'k^r^tl), n. A garment worn 
by women in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, [it seems impossible to decide what garment 
was known as the half-kirde and whataathefullkirtleor 
kirtle : all deAiiitiona are mere ooiij6ctiire.j 
Yon mthy, famished correctioner : if yon be not twinged, 
ru forswear ha(f‘kirtiee. Shot,, 2 Hen. IV., v. 4. 

Of half the full 
only the upper 


tury. 

A hladk atoek and roller, which, 
ahocs and atookinga, is oalled the < 


her with the ahirt, 
nountina, 

ilUiy Antlq., 1. 822. 


of the entertaiiment is over. 

A man o' th’ town dines late, but loon enough . . . 
T' ensure a aide-box station at Mf-priee, 

Cowper, TUak^ IL SBA 

n. o. Costing half the usual sum. 

They amuse themselves with theatriosl oonverae. asli- 
iug out of their last visit to the Victoria guleiy. 

Diekuu, Bketohea, Scenes, fl. 


IKIsiMfit, aiMtoiit, Scenes, 

lud^^Ilo^rIIing(hM'm6r'nillB), ^ 1. Amonm- (hM'piIs'), ade. tAbbr. ol at hdtf~ 

ing^umeleMB^ber^^OTdwpmo^. At halTthe bidinaiy price. 

»«;—»• A butterfly, rapUto getotw, havuig (hflf'prin'ei-ral), n, eorp., 

» roof-enember or rafter that ^oee not readi 
lUnieM (nM mb), «. £< »«»/ + The ridge-pole, but m supported at the top 

character of being a half or an incomplete ' 

Btato of Bometting; the stete of not beu(t a (hM'riL'tte), n. A small yaeht of 

whole (» of being partial; ineompleteneBs; im- the unit of rating (one ton).^ jiKng.' 


perfection. 


™ toth( 


half-rai^ (hiif'red), a. Superficially 


aalf-line (h^'lin^w^. l. in enUm., a line or 


•way across a surface, as 
A share of one half the catch 
[A fishermen’s term.]—; 


mark extendini 
of the wing. — : 
of a fishing-line. 

Imlf-Uno. Seetak 

JlElfllngi (hiif^ling), n. and a. [Sc. also , 
hoMn, hajlin, haffiin ; < ha\f + -Ung^l L n* 

A halfpenny; the half of an old silver penny. 

"Sot a shekel, not a sUver penny, not a having, so help 
. ma the Gkid of Abraham!” said the Jew. 6Dofi,Ivanhoe,v. 

8. A half-grown person; a stripling. 
Wageeofamaneervant,. . . £10; . . . of aAoMOi,. . .£6. 

HtaSM. Aee. ^SooCland, zii. 804. 
8. A half-witted person. 

XL a. Half-grown ; not fully grown. 

A man cam* Jingling to oar door, that night the young 
Lsitd was bom, and my mother sent uiey that was a Aajim 
esllant^ to shew the stiangar ihe gate to the Flaoe. 

SeoU, Ouy Manneriiig, xl. 

),adv. [Sc. 
ftfw/ V ME. half~ 

half. 

Jenny haMim is afraid to speak. 

Duma, Cott^a Saturday Night 

]|ftlf-lop (hftf'lop), n. A fanciers’ name for a 
rabbit with one ear lopped. 

. In some haHf4opa the ear that hangs down it broader 
and longer than the upright ear. 

Darwin, Var. of Animals and Flanta p. 112. 

half-markt (h&f'mftrk'), n. An old English 
money of account, of the value of 6«. 8d., or 
half the value of the mark, which was a sum of 
ISs. id. The half-mark was never a coin. 
lutf-XBaxrow (hftf'mar^o), n. 1. In coal-min^ 
ifig. a butty or partner. Greeley. [North. Eng.] 
—8. A husband or a wife. [Scotch.] 
lialf-llliudx (hkf'mAsk), n. A mask made to 


*”f by reading. i)*virii,mndMidPBntfier,ai.400c 

ligh relief and low relief; 
mezzo-rilievo: demi-relief. 

^m simpUdi^md hAlf-roit (httf’rest), n. A rest equivalent to a 


honest (IT wwi-fliiMiiuou nvH^fivemm, m iJwu-|ionuruuuiua tu . ». m 

what is pretended to he performed, at the same time that Aftlf-relief (hilf' 
one ia giving loud idedges of perfonnance. midway between 

Dmeraon, Letters and Social Aims, p. 189. *** 


liaUUllI^ haliUlIgS (haf 'Uni 
eSeoJuu^in, kal^ne, hafline, 

- - ’ ^ 4- 4 ing 2 ^ 4iHge.J Partly ; in party 


that to not good tor hWlf^note ; a mlnmi-reBt, — — . 
mmwmi, Oompenaation. half-fOlind (hftf 'round'), n. and a. I. n. 1. A 
half'imtted (haf'net^ed), a. In hot., having hemisphere, 
only the outer layers reticulated: said of a 
plant or any part of it, as the roots of Gladio- 
iue eommunie. 

half-note (hftf'not), n. In mueieal itotatim, a 
note equivalent to one half of a whole i p 
note; a minim (as shown in figure). ^ I 
half-pace (h&f'pas), n. in term., same as/oot- 

pace, 3. - 

Against the wall, In the middle of the htdf-paea, isa^ MUUm, B. A., 

chafr placed for him. Aoeoa, New Atlantia. Bslf-routtd Ut. spade, Beethenouna 

amount of wages or salary ; reduced pay (eel- 

scribed term. “o*j 

n. a. Keceiving or entitled to half-pay : as. _,?? >^“1!?" ii e.i; i.d ^<ewd. sonu 

^ ® w MOM. pnj t ns, j||g i^ioiiities Were more than ordinarily acute, but the 

a half-pay office. . , power of aelf-oonduct was entli^ wantingin him. 

halmnce, Plural of halfpenny. 8tnUhay,Tho Doctor, x. 

half-B6»B-aver(haf'8SB-6'vdr). it. Well on the 
and a. [< ME /g0 toi.y, < AB. «»fey- . p,,tty far advanced. 


In her forehead’s fUr half-roufid. 

Love eits in open triumph crown d. 

2. In areh., a molding whose profile is a semi- 
circle. It may be either a bead or a torus. 

n. a. Semicircular or semicylindrieal: as, a 
haJf-^ound file, etc. 

The building was a apaoioua theatre 
BaHS^round, on two main pillars vaulted high. 

“ AiTlieo#. 


penig (in healj 
penig, penny.l 
niee (hu'pens, - 


eighteenth century, 
lower part of the ISoe 


It may be auppoeed that the 
covered at pleasure by the 


__jpare vnotlr a?iH loup. 

half-niMt (h&f'mAst'), n. The position of a 
flag lowered half-way down from the head of 
the staff or from the gaff-end, as a mark of re- 
spect for the dead or as a signal of distress: 
generally used with at. 

ulf-migt (hfif'mAst), V. t. [< half-mast, ».] 
To place (a flag) at half-mast. 
lUtlMlieMnize (h&f 'mezh^^r), n. An imperfect 
plan of operation ; a measure, plan, effort, ete. , 
inadequate to attain the end desired. 

We fed how vain is the dream of those who think that 
this or that ha^-meaaura has advad it 

£. A. Fruman, Venice^ p, 880. 

He la for no kaif'maamiraa in griel 

A. vArnm, Ittt to Stede^ p xlvL 

lUtlf-merlOH (hi&f'mbr''lQn), n. In fort., one 
of the merlons at the two extremities of a bat- 



HaUpenny of Charles II., BiltWi U\ 


Reverse. 

(Siae of the original.) 


A coin of the value ot half a penny, current in 
the British islands; the vidne of such eoin. The 
halfpenny was first issued in the rdgn of Edward I., and 
wasofaUver. In the reign of Oharlea IL copper was used. 
Since 1800 it haa been of bronie. 

8, A small fragment. [Only in Shakspere’s 
use.] 

She tore the letter into a tbonssnd hatfpmwe. 

ahak., Uu^AAd, IL 


I half-aMW-c'er to death : 

And dnoe I must die once, I would be loth 
To make a doable work ot what'a half-flniah’d. 

M^rpdan. 

Pretty far gone in drink ; half drunk ; tipsy. 


i along, 1 

said Cary. "Ay, right, Upsoe-Dutch." 

Kingaley, WMtwiwd Ho^ ii. 

half-shell (hSf'shel'), n. One shell of a bivalve : 
as, oysters served on the half ’■shell (that is, with 
the upper shell removed, and the oyster served 
raw on the lower one), 
half-shift (hilf'shift), It. Bee shift. 
half-dhetf (haf'shot), n. A bullet of smaUer 
caliber than that ot we musket or harquebus; 
hence, a light firearm carrying sueh a ballet. 
See demi4iag. 

half-sl|^toa (bttf 'sifted), a. Seeing imper- 
fectly ; having weak discernment. 

The oflioers of the Ung'a household had need be provi- 
dent, both for his honour and thrift; they must look both 
waya dac they are but hntfstgktoi. 


8. half-sister (hSf'sia^tfir), ti. [< ME. haJlfeuster 

To have one's hand on ons'sjhalfhranyt.to be atten- = 9* » Dan. half- 

tive to any particular object Jferea sysier; < half eister.^ A sister by one parent 

ML DromiQ, looke lieera now is my hand on my hudfa- otdj. 

u . * 1 half-illlpe (hSf 'snip), It. The European Jaek- 

. . . XL a. ot the price or vetne of bait a penny; ^ipe. 

?hS)S5l«M . r_ « ^ vorUileeo. (lilf'B«'), n. That part et the aole 

rf the ordina ryp flM. (>ii.l(»« ri ^wjiyg.Blto luJfHKflfl (hflfga). e. t [< a.] To 

on • a«r haU^ole; ae, to 

hiSf-soi 


The 

moon at the quarters, when half ito disk ap- 
pears illuminated.— 8. Something in the shape 
of a hall-moon, or, loosely, of a ereseent. 

See how thii ilver comes i 

1 myls 

MWIilC i 

ltak.,lHcii.lV.,ttt.L 


j crankfng In, 

And cute ma Ihm the beet of all nwWl, 
AluigeAe<AfNeen,ai ^ 


ST^S^tary exercise with the half-pike. 

Wen, He trie one eoune with theaat the 
then SOS ; ooma draw thy pflm JET."" 


lalf-pike. hauHMmMign (hSf'sov^g-rfn), a. A British 
ithaAoi/eoaiLand gold coin woful 10 BhilliiigB,axiaw«ira 2 igaboiit 
f. CheSK fiSSnan. 01.6872 g^s troy. Beesowr^. 
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Such jiizieB have been abolisbed in 
^ , but are still allowed in some of the 

United States. 

half-trap (hai'trap), n. a sinking bend in a 
sewer-pipe, in the form of half of the letter S. 
lu^-tra¥el (h&f'trav^el); n. Same as half- 
throw, 

half-tmth (haf ' trdth), n. A proposition or 



»y considerations of prudence or convention 


halfHipada 

half-apadla (haf;8pfid), n. in her., a bearing 
representiim a sharp-pointed spade from wM^ 
one wing oithe blade has been cut away. The 
UUioii dwiild state to which side the remaining nart of 
tto Made to turoed. mui. if the spade to pale%le?it to 
blaMnad **the side of the spade to thesintotw or dexter.” 
halfHIpaar (httf'spdr), ». in her., a spear with 
a short or tmnoated handle, used as a bearing, 
halfditep (hiif'step), n. In musiCy a semitone. 

Bee temtone, step, and tone, 
hlJf-lltitoih ,(hilf ^stieh), n. A loose and open 
mesh used m piUow-lace making, with whi& a 
pattern is outlined and also a simple kind of 
filling is put in. 

half^P (hM'stop), n. Seesfim. 
halfHltraillhdf (h&f 'strand)^ Half-bred; im- 

perfeot. 

1 find I*m bat a hotf-ctroined viUain yet 
Bat mangrll-misomevoas ; for my Uood boil'd 
TO Tiewtms bratal act Dryim, 

half-Btnff Q^'stuf), n. Any material half 
formed in the process of manufacture; specifi- 
oaUy, a partly prepared pulp in paper-making. 

half-suit (h&f 'sat), n. The body-armor of the 
seventeenth century* it consisted ezolniively of 
bresetplBte baokpieoe, srUcuUted dpaultores, and amoa- 
lated tMsete, all other iron armor having been abandoned, 
with the exception of an open helmet. 
half-fiWOrd (httf'sora), n. Half a sword’s 
length.— TO be at hslf-swonl, to be at close qnsrten 
In a 0ght with swords. 

1 am arogue if 1 were not of hatf-wfordwith a dosan of 
them two bonra together. Shak., l Ben. IV., 11. 4. 

I IMS fonr several timea at half-nDord with him. 

Twice stood his psrttoan. FUteher, Bondnoa, v. a 

hallh n. and v. An erroneous form of hafi^, 
half-iangaut (hhf'tan^jent), n. The tangent of 
the hB.]^ro. [An improper expression, used 
in ohartography.] 

half-tMirtie (h&'t$-ret^), a. In bat., semicy- 
lindrioal : an epithet applied to a long narrow 
body, flat on one side and convex on me other. 
lutlf-lAOUght (h&f 'thfit'), n. A superficial opin- 
ion. Shafteehury, 

half-throw (hkf^thrd), II. Half the stroke or 
movement, as of a valve or a piston. Also 
called hatf-iraveh 

half-tide (h&f'tid), n, and a. L n. Half the 
duration of a single tide ; the state of the tide 
when it is half-way between ebb and flood. 

II. a. Half covered by the tide; washed by 
the waves: as, wet as a half-tide rook: also 
applied to a low-built vessel over which waves 
are likely to break — Hilf-tide dod^ weir, etc. Bee 
fhe noana 

half-tiniber (haf 'tim^bdr), it. in ehip-buildi^y 
one of the timbers in the cant-booies which 
correspond to the lower futtocks in the square 
body. 

half-timbered (httf'tim^b^rd), a. Having the 
foundations and principal supports of stout 
timber, but with all the interstices of the front 
of the building filled in with plaster : applied 
to houses built in a decorative style extensively 
used in Europe in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 

half-timer (h&f'ti^mBr), n. One who works or 
is engaged in doiujg something only half the 
usual or allotted time; specifioally, in Great 
Britain, a pupil in an elementary school who 
is entitled to partial exemption from atten- 
dance while engaged in some proper employ- 
ment. 

half-tint (hfif'tint), n. An intermediate color; 
a middle tint ; in painting^ a color that is inter- 
mediate between the extreme lights and strong 
shades of a picture. Also half-tone, 
half-tltl6 (hfif'Uni), n. The short title of a 

Iwk at the he^ of the tot page of the t^: Cf. Sw. helf/ejlundra s I>an. heUejtynOer, 

also, the title of any subdivision <rf a book ^at » halibut, lit. ‘holy flounder’ ; so named, it is 
^me^ately pracedes that subdivision, when thought, from being eaten particularly on hoU- 
prinM on a fto page and in one liiw._ days (holy days). The sense seems to have 

been lost, and the forms have suffered corrup- 
tion.] A fish of the genus Sippogloeeus, H, 
* '7, and the la^st species of the flatfish 

Thto flib has e oompneced 


body, one eide being colored, the other whiter end both 

^ side of r " " 


I on the leme i 


) heed. It growe to a great 


eyeec 

•toe, sometlmee weighing from 300 to 400 poniide. It 
forme an article of lood, and tome parta of the body ere 
fat, tender, and deUcioni. The name to alao given to 
variona other apeoiee of Phuroneetidai, aucb aa MMaerdU 
ivM hippogiatwidM. known aa the Qtmdand haiifbutt and 
ParatichthyM eaiifarnieut, known in Califomla aa the 
MtnUeny hdtibwt and battard Aoitbui.— Otnms nniiimt , 
the common halibnt when accidentally variegated with 
black and white. [Local, New Eng. J—QMlgiAlumimlh 
the common halibnt taken on Oeorge'e Banka.— Qniid 
Bank hslllmt, the common halibut taken on the Grand 


And thoae half-virtutt which the world calla beat 

LmMy Comm. Ode. 

half-way (h&f ' wa' ), adv. In the middle ; at half 
the distance. 

Meete deetlny haif-way, nor ihrinke at death. 

QranviUe, Imtt of Chome in Beneoa’e Thyetni, IL 

To meet half-way. Bee meet 

half-way (h&f ' wa), a, Midway; equidistant 
from the extremes. — Silf-way oovanant, house, 
etc. See the nonne. 

half-wit (hiif ' wit' ), n. A weak-minded or idiotic 
person; also, a dolt; a blockhead. 

Iialf‘tDits are fleai, eo little and lo light, 

We loarce could know they live^ but that th^ bite. 

Drydtn, 

half-witted (hhf ' wit^ed), a. Weak in intellect ; 
idiotic; siUy; foolish. 

Jack had pasaed for a poor, wCll-meaning, haUf^wtitted, 
crack-brained fellow; people were itrangely inn>rtoed to 
find him In inch a roguery. Ar&ufAnoi; Htot. John Boll. 

half-WOrdt, a. [ME. haz/eipord.] A speech con- 
veying an insinuation rather than a direct as- 
sertion; a hint. 

She wolde not fonde 
To holde no wyght in balaunoe 
By ne by conntenannoe. 

CAatKMT, l>eath of Blanohe, 1. 1022: 

half-yard (hfif'yard'), n. Half of a yard; spe- 
oifioally, an old ale-measure, one half of the 
ale-yard. 

half-yam (hyi'yilm), n. Slub which is spun 
into yarn. 

half-year (haf 'ySr ' ), a. A period of six months ; 
one naif of a calendar year; also, half of a 
8(diool year, whatever its leu^h. 

The Doctor now tRlkiiig of holiday dolnga and then of the 
procpecte of the what ohanoe there waa for the 

Billiol aoholanhip, etc. 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Bugby, U. L 

half-yearly (hlif'yer^li), a. Happening twice 
in a year; semi-annual. 

half-yearly (hfif'yer'li), adv. Twice in a year; 
semiannually. 

halit. A Middle English form of holy, 

HaliaStllB (hal-i-fi'e-tus), n. [NL. (L. hawBetoa)^ 
< Qr. dkideroct poet, d^foieroc, the ‘sea-eagle,’ 
prob. the osprey, < dXf, the sea, + drrdf, aierd?, 
eagle.] Agenus of FalctmtdWy containing eagles 
with hare tarsi ; the earns, 8«*a-eagleB, or fishing- 
eagles. The beet-known speciea are the whlte-talled 
M'^le of Buro^ H. and ^kite-h^ed or 

edii 

.-arge 

if the Kamohal&m or pelagic eagle^ H, pelapieua, with 14 
tail-feathera inatead of the ninal 12. (Bee ThalassoaHtuiL) 
The African repreaentative ia U. vuoifer. The Indian, Pon- 
dlohei^, or hrahmlny eagle^ formerly M, poudicerianw, to 
now called HiUiastur indw. 

haliard. it* See halyard, 

halibnt, holibnt (hol'i-but), n. [The second 
form is etymolo^cally better (of. holiday)*, 
formerly haiUbut; < ME. *hdlybutte (=s D. heil- 
bot as G . heUigbutU heilbutt, he^tte)ja halibut. 


haUbnt-broom (hol'i-but-brfim), n. A dis- 
gorger for halibut, made of oak, with one end 
flattened and sharpened. 
halibnt-Blime (hori-but-slim), n. A kind of 
sea-anemone found on halibut: so called by 
fishermen, who mistake it* for a secretion of 
the fish. 

halibntter, holibutter (hoi ' i -but- tr), n. A 
vessel engaged in the halibut-fishei^ on the off- 
shore bamss; a halibut-catcher. These vessels 
are clipper-built and schooner-rigged. 
H^choBruB (hal-i-ke'rus), «. [NL, < Gr. d^, 
the sea, + xolpoc* bog.] A genus of seals, of 
the family Pkoeidw, the type of which is the 
pay seal, H, gryphue, having the dental formu- 
la as in Phoca, but the facial region of the skull 
in comparison wilb the cranial. NUaeon, 

Balii^ondrla (hal-i-kon'dri-g,), it. [NL. , < Gr. 

the sea, + cartilage.] A genus of 

monaotinelline sponges, containing the forms 
known as erumb-of-bread sponge (M, panioea) 
and mermaid^s-gUive {H, omdata), 
HalichondrlidM (haHi-kon-dxi'i-dd), n. pi, 
[NL., < Gbr. the sea, + x^^poCt gristle, oarti- 
fage. j A group of sponges, S^ngiaw or Portfe- 
ra, exempufied by the genus MdUchondria, con- 
taining many common marine forms which in- 
crust stones, timbers, and seaweeds below the 
tide-mark, and sometimes shoot up into branch- 
ing tufts or tubes. Thev have no commercial 
value. Also ffaliehondrue, 
halichondroid (hal-i-kon'droid), a. and n. [< 
Halichontiria + -r>td.] I. a, Besembling a 
sponge of the genus HaUehondria; belonging to 
the Haliehondriidw, 


A very common Haliehondroid sponge of this group 
(Plisratrospongtostaniluini,SoU.). Eneye,Brit.,XXl[.4W, 

n. n. A sponge of the family MalichondriideB, 
Halicore (ha-lik'o-rB), n. [imi., < Gr. akg, the 
sea, + Kdpg, maid.] 1. The typical genus of 
the family ffalieoridte. The mile has s pair of large 
straight tnus in the upper jaw (these being mdlmentaiy 
and not exserted In the femalcX directed forward ana 
downward, growing from persistent pulpa enamCleA and 
with beveled ends. There are 6 or 0 molars In each up- 
per and lower half-jaw, which are not all In position at 
onoe^ the first falling before the last to ont The skull 
has a long roatmm bent down at right angles with the 
cranial ank and the front of the lower jaw to likewise de- 
onrved. There are 7 cervical, 18 or IB doraal, and 80 auo- 
oeeding vertebm ; the tall to emarginate in the middle 
line, with pointed lateral lobes ; theiosre no nails on the 
tore limbs ; and the cnenm to simple. The genus contains 
the several species of dugong. Dugungue to a synonym. 
Bee outs under dugong and hemt, 

2. U, c.] A species of Halicore; a di^ng. 
HalloiXridn (hal-i-kor'i-de), n. pi, [1^., < HaU- 
core + -idte,} The family of sirenians of which 
the halicore or dugong is the type. J, E, CHray, 
1625. 

HtoUctll 0 (h%-lik'tu 8 ),it. [NL.(La^me,1804).J 


A large, wide-sp 
small solitary 


ead, and important ^nus < 
les, of the family Andrenidas, 


uif-tona (hfif'tdn), n. 1. Same as haH-tint,- 
2. See semitone,'^ 8. A picture printed from a 
{date produced by the half-tone process (which 
8ee),or the plate it8eH.--Balf4fiiiepRNNaB,s photo- 
typonaphlo method in whion, in the procem of photo- 
gmpbing the oMect, a screen of netting, or a mlad glasa 
to intevfiQMd between the lens and the aensitiied plate. 
Btom the negative thm made, a poittlve image to prodneed 
upon a prepared metal plate end etched into reltof by 
edda. The screen to deetoned to give to the etching a 
tsntBMdmilnr to that |M»diieed by the engraver. Acorn* 
non, bat In uirge remedlehlsb effect of ite nee to 

an undue aoftenlug of both lighte and ahadowa with loss 


htolfjtQHgQig (hll'tniig), n. 
do medMate Ungm, a half- 


Law L. jwrata 
.] b 






HuHtfus ftovipts, (Craw ihows natuml iUm.) 


itfe- 
is a 


containing numerous species, the 
males of which hibernate. H, 
common Amerioan species. 
ha^Udamet, n. An improper form of kdUdam, 

Oomu we mnit not again diaagree ; hnt^ hr wj hM 
dame, 1 think one troahedonr nmndti wonh ml that 
Petrareh ever wrota 


jme, a iuxy ed whieh one half luo aliena, al- 
bmM to an aUen who ia tried on a erimina] 


MaUmi {/r m ge gi m s mmsfrnmio, 
(FMaRipwtof U- a Phh C c ew i t Mli M . gUM-) 


lalidomf , halidoaot (hal'i-dinn,-ddm),a. [Ai^ 
ohaic, pronounoed prop., hi fliat alamaiit» aa m 


' N 
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lin 


MUki^f hcUtmimhaUM; early mod. E. alaoM- 
Udame (and BometimeB, erroneonslyi ' 

aunposed to refer to the Virgin M^) , 

Midomj haJifdom, kaUxdom, holiness, sanctity, 
a sanotuaiy. saoiM relic, < AS. haUgdSm^ hou- 
ness, sanctity, a sanctua^, sacred thii^ or 
relic (sD. MUgdfm as OH(i. heiligtuom, MHd. 
heUeeimmf G. heiligtum, a sanctuary, sacred 
thing or relic, s loel. helgiddmr, a sanctuary, 
holy relic, as Dan. heUigdom sa Sw. helgedomy a 
aanctuaTy), < hdUg, holy, + -dd/M, E. -ddw.] 1. 
Holiness; sanctity; sacred honor; also, some- 
thing regarded as sacred, as a relic : formerly 
much used in solemn oaths or adjurations. 

It was ordcyned font be Peres of Weston, and bo alle 
tbo that ban be sltliyn, that alle these Comenaunts a-for> 
•aid sshulle ben holden feme and stable : and thereto 
ham thel sworon on the halidmu. 

Englinli QUdf (E, E. T. S.X p. SC. 

“Now sore^ and by my haUidome " (quoth he), 

“ Ye a great master are In your deg^.“ 

Spewter, Mother Hub. Tale^ L 646. 

Bap. Now, by my holidame, here comes Kathsrlna ! 

Math, What is yonr will, sir, that you send for me? 

Shak., X. of the 8., v. 2. 

9. A sanctuary. — 8. Lands held of a religious 
foundation. 

The menof theHafid<>tn^aaitwaaealle4,of 8t Maiy'a 
Seott, Monaateiy, it 

balienticB (hal-i-uHiks), n, r< L. halieutica 
(the title of a poem on fishing, hj Ovid), < Gr. 




called from the excessive width of the aperture 
and the flatness of the small spire, which give 
it an ear-like or saucer- 
shaped figure. They are 
mostly tropmsl or subtropical, 
and have oommercial value aa 
omamenta and as famishing a 
mother>of-pMrl used in inlsy- 
ing, eta The snimsl is usm 
for food. See abalone. 
lialiotoid(hal-i-d'toid), a. 

[< Maliotis + -aid.'} Like 
anearnshell; resembling 
or pertaining to the Mali- 
oUdcu. 

HaliphyBema (haHi-fl- 
se'ma), n. [NL., < Gr. 
we sea, + 

that which is blown up. 
a bubble, a half-formed 
shell, etc., < ^vaav, blow 
up, inflate.] A genus of 
so-called sponges of ex- 
tremely simple structure, 
resembling a gastrula. 

The animal u spliiole-Bhaped, 
and the body oouslats of two 
single Isyers of cells, an endo- 
dem and an ectodem Inclos- 
ing a central' cavity with a 
mouth at one end, the other 
end being dxed to some object 
The outer layer of cells is cos- 
lesoent^ and includes foreign 
sutMtanoes, as grains of sand. 

It is one of two genera of ohslk- 
mnges oonstltuting an order 
Pkyiimaria of the cii 



tponffi€K. 


dXievT^j iwd a fl^er), < aXteiteiVf fish, be 
a fisher, < dXf, the sea.] A treatise on fishes, 
or on the art of fishing: as, the SalieuHcs of 
Oppian. 

Huiflaz law or InaueBt See hitoi. 

Haliidm (ha-U'i-de), n. pL [NL., < Malta + 

-fda.] 

ferred 
the gen 

AehaHna that it was long regarded as a terrestrial form. 

A single living species is known, inhabiting deep water 
abont the Spanish coast especially near Cadis. It also 
ooonni In the Tertiary formation of Italy. 

EalimaBSt, n. An obsolete form of Hallow- halipUd (hari-plid), it. 
was. HaUplidas. 

HjllmikU (hal-i-mS'c^), (Lamoureux, HaUpHiliw (ha-lip'lMe), n. pi. rUL., < Bali- 

plm + -id®.] A family of hyaradepbagous 
beetles. The metasteranm haa an antecoxal piece sepa- 
rated by a well-marked suture reaching from one side to 
the other and extending In a trlangulai* process between 
the hind coxw ; the antemua are lO-Jointed ; the hind coxvd 
are fixed ; and large plates almost entirely conceal the ah- 
domen. They are mlnnte oval and very convex water- 
1 , of a yellow color spotted with black. They are 


Hal^kystma^ 

Gastrwa-fonn. 

The era-^elb W are . 

•d epithelial cells of the en- 
dodeni) (^. and lie freely In 
the primitive inteitlnal cavi^ 
(dS \ *f», mouth-openina i A. 
exodenn, Inerusted below 
with ip-alns of sand. at>ove 
with sponge-ipiculeE. (From 
Haeckel’s "Evolutkm of 

„ Man.”) 

of the class Colei- 

It is really a loraminlferoas type^ and not a 

. nft), 11 . [NL., < Gr. oAc, 
i, wanaering: see p^nsf.] A 
genus of sea-swauows, of the subfamily Stemi- 
IMS ; the sooty terns. H. fuliginoBa is the common 
^ X or egg-bird of the United States. The genus 
tetged in Sterna. J. Wagler, 18X2. 

A l^etle of the f amily 


•sit 

2. In paOtol.^ moist as if from being breathed 

J n: said of the skin when covered with a 
ht moisture. 

bus (hal'i-tus), ft. [L., < halare^ breathe: 
see inhalOf exhaleK^ In physiol., the breath; 
also, the vapor exhaled in the cavities of a liv- 
ing and warm body, so long as the blood is 
warm— Bantus of the Uood {wmgvini»\ the odorous 
vapor exhaled by newly drawn btood. 
halkt. n. [Early mod. E. also kaZkI. hauOee; < 
ME. halke^ a comer, recess, < AS. healOf hedhet a 
hollow. Of. AS. heal, a corner; hole, holoc, a 
hollow : see hoUe, The relations of these forms 
to one another, and to AS. holh, hollow, are not 
clear: see hoUowh'] A nook, comer, recess, 
or hiding-place. 

Inne he com unto a privy holla. 

Chaueer, Good Women, L 1780. 

Bead. Where hast thou dwelt good Geffrey, el this 
while, 

Unkuowne to va sane only by thy bookes? 

Chau. In haulkt, and hemc^ God wot and in exiles 
Where none vouohsaft to yeeid me words or lookes. 

Speght, The Eesder to Geffrey Chaucer (1608). 

of halket (hal'ket), n. [Origin obscure.] The 
^ large fmy seaLjTaliokcsrtts gryphus. 

Oareeniaix. hall (hal)* It. j^arly mod. £. also haUe; < ME. 

halle, haule, < AS. heall. heal s OS. halla s D. 

^ 


loel. hott (often spelled hdU, 
Sw. hall ss Dan. ml (cf. OF. 
it. otto, < MHG.), a ball, applied 


1812), appu . irrog. < Gr. dAc, the sea, 4- pfidvov, 
some plant.] A genus of calcareous gmen- 
^K>rea marine algso, of the order Stphonees of 
some authors, ihe fronds are jointed, and resemble 
oeetl. Ihe best-known spades is H. Opuntia. found In 
the Atlantic and FSdflc oceans and the Mediterranean 
sea. lindley made this genns the type of the tribe Hali- 
— Sometimes written Halymeda. 



eaisne, 
slgie, 

the 1^0 genera i/aitmecfa and (/dotsa. x • t i- f?' vr - 

(hal-i-med'Mfi), ». pi. [NL., < The typical geuM BahpMa,. B.Jasoiatua 

EaUmeda + InLindley'sevstemof bo- ^ . ^vr 

tanieal claaeiflcation, a tribe of the Conferva- (hal-x^o-lfrl nft), n. pi. [NL., 

OMO baring the frond polyeiphonous, made up ^ %?, ***’ (oko^-\ a worm, 

of tabes which are cokiuow or jointed, anS esp- the earftworm.] In Ck^enbanr’s system 
more or less densely branched, ^metimes y classification, a gmnp of mmne cheBtopo- 
written Halymedidte. See Halimeda. dons woras, repmsen^ by such genera as Ptf- 

fcallmatet. n- . Same as haUmote. lyqphthalmus and Camtella : distinguished from 

a section of JMpUa.-Z. [i. «.] AMplex Bali- filament, and 

^weUJmown plant of the sonthiluropean H£lS!mSS»tiltoT&^-n>at'i-dS), n. pi. 

[NL., < Halietenma{U) + -ides.] A family of 
hydrozoans, of the class Sipho- 
by the genus lialiatemma. 

r./ ....lx -L •% 


coasts. 

haliographgr (hal-i-og'ra-for), n. [< haliog- 
raphy 4- -sr^.] One who writes about the sea. 


MUi. halle z 
revived after E.) 
without umlaut) 

hale,F.1uaie salt ,, , 

iu earl^ use to anv large room, with closed or 
open Bides ; prob. lit. * a cover’ or place of shel- 
ter, from the root of AS. helan, ME. helen, E. 
heal^, cover: see heal2^ conceal.'] 1. A build- 
ing, or a large room or compartment in a build- 
ing, devoted to some public or common use: in 
various special applications. See below. 

Whan he was at London, a hauie be did vp wiighl 
First thottht A foundeu, for obamhre waa It nght 

Bobert qf Brunne, p. 88. 

Then ye souldlers of the debIte toke Jesus vnto the 
comon hall and gathered vnto hym all the companya 

BiUe qf 1561, Mat. xxvU. 87. 

Bpecifloally— (a) In medieval palaces and castles, the main 
room, often the only living-room. Besides the hall, in very 
early times, even in the greatest houses, there were only 
a few sleeping-rooms, and not always these. In such a 
hall the lord and his family, retaineisi, servants, and via- 
itors were all acoommodatM, and all public and house- 
hold affairs were carried on. Later rooms more retired 
were added, but throughout the feudal period the hall 
remained the oomroon center of activity. Westminster 
Hall in London was originally a part of the royal palace, 
where all the common life of the royal court was oonaaeted 
and the king dispensed justice. Ihls m^room continued 
to be the principal seat of Justice In England HU 1880. 

Fnl aooty was hire hour and oek hire hails. 

Chaueer, Nun’s Trieat’s TaU^ 1. 12. 

The great f Weatmlnster] Hall was built by William Ru- 
fu% or possibly rebuilt ; a room of that deaorlptlon being 
too neoeasaiy amappendage to a palace ever to have been 
neglected. Pennant, London, p. 114. 

Hence— (6) In Great Britain: (1) Amanor-honse; the pro- 
prietor's residence on a large landed estate : also to some 
extent an American uie^ esiMwIally in the Sooth. 

Kata the prettiest Kate in Christendom, 

Kate of Kate Hall. Shtde., T. of the 8., IL 1. 

8o paaa I hoitel, haU, and grange^ 

By bridge and ford, by park and j^a 

Tennyem, Sir Galahad. 
(2) The public or oomroon room of a manor-hoosa aerving 
as a general meeting- and reception-room, and In which 
jnsticea' oonrta were formerly held. (8) A mercantile build- 


Bailey, 1727. 


[^ttor^ halig- f^finerdl,, native rock-salt. 


[< Gr. dXf, salt, 4- -ite*.] In 


the sea. See ihalaesography. Bailey,’17dl. 
Haliomma (hal-i-om'i), n. [NL., ? Or, oXc, 
the sea, 4* eye.] The typieal genus of 
HaUommatidai, It is referred by some to the 
^hoBridas, 

HUiommAtldtt (hal^i-o-mat'i-dS). n. pi. [NL., 
< MaU(mma(U) 4- -ida.] A family of raoiola- 


rians, named from the genus HdUomma, 
llAli^diS (hca-i-ot^i-dl), n. pi. [NL.^ < 


vfiL-) thoMAft ffwncrae., nawve rocK-BB«. 

^escrintion ^ haUtheiSid (hal-i-the'ri-id), n. A fossil sire- 
desenpnon of HdliiheHidai. 

HaUweriidSB (hal^i-the-iil-dfi), n. pi. [NL., 
< HaUtherium 4- -idee,] ' A family of fossil sire- 
nians from the Miocene and early Pliocene, 
typified by the genus Halitherium, representing 
a generalized type of sirenians. They had large 
tniw-like upper Indsora as In HoNoora and an ossified 
f emnr articulated with the pelvis. Bemalns of Individusls 
of the family have been found In many tdaoea in Europe^ 
and several genera have been separated from UalUheH- 


jiig or room for the aale of particular artiolea or goods on 
account of their owners or producera ; ajdaoe of aale or of 
businesB for a trade or gild : ai^ hardware haU; Gold< 


imitha’ Hall or Stationers' i 
To Lorinera’ [Bft-maken’j San, by Mooreuate^ a haU I 
never heard of before. Pepye, may, IIL 448. 

Aa rqgarda sflvei^ats^ the Hell in London rsfiM to 


stamp any poorer alloy. 


Bneye. Brit,, KKII. 71. 


W 


Ha- 


+ ^] A family gf typi- 

ied Iqr the genos BaUoti., contoiniiig ihe see- 
sm esF-shells, abalones, or onners. The aol- 

has a short musde and subulate tentaolea two bran- mrtinct ^etm from me Miocene, the type 

.we- Aix. to have no^ 

imba no trace of wnloh 
sifenliiia. 


( 0 ) An edifloe in which oourts of Jnstloe are hdd or 
archives are preserved : as, Wsstminster Hall; the 
of Heoords In New York. 

1 OmU, Whither awaif so fast? 

8 Gene. . . . Even tome hal(, to hear what shall become 

w devoted to bustness or on- 
lent, or to meetings of DUblieor oorporate bodies : 
as, a town AoN; an aaaodation sail; a mualo-hall. («)Xlie 
main buildiiw of a oollege, and in some inatsuoae, aa at 
Oxford and Oambildge In Hie speelfio name eC 

a eoUegei The oTeeiliges called kaOe (a tsrw 

Whfoh, as wHI M JfoiMB, WM erigliudir appM to uw 
denoeef the oettqgi i 


f d) A room or 1 
terisinmei ' 




jta adlm tad Mb, In weimt dm . , 

Ibm dwJt > MM oiM d i »>MfiSSr 

Cmpor, T«d(, IL 099. 

<2£«jf „ .5JS:^,±,s 

dlno In common. Henoe— (2) The itadente* 
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hallo 


The great hiUtejUnloid maw which . 
em Blopefl of Brynlan fiaugor. 

Qmr. Jour. G«ol. Soe., XLIV. 279. 


TwoBohol- - 

mmidiide br a long LaUn ^ .. 0^- 0™*- Soc., xuv. m 

gs^Ssift'.4ittsaaa!,?a 

TbOM [Cljo and Whig Halls in the Colh 
we prototypes^ and are th 

jivtf% of what; for nearly a century, „,«»», nour- 

ishing and numerous of student societies ->• the twin lit- 
erary so^etl^ or genendly secret, and always in- 

^ •* 

The Century, XXXVI. 7fil. 
of the buildings in which students sleep: adorml- 

9. An entranoeway or passageway in a bouse 
leading to or communicating with its different 
parts. 


'sSiSss^iissiussr*^' 

^i|^^5i£i5rs;!ss*ai 

“* tMarookrecall. tarnymbid tlMaa Spenter. 

htUlejbntie of Treffgam and Boche (3aat]o. 7*. hall + A univeraity si 

— dent belonging to a hall. 


L univeraity stu- 

The students also that remaiiio in them are called hos- 
telers or haUutre, UoliMhed, Desorip. of Eng., ill. 


. . forms the west- hallier'^ (hal'i-6r), w. (.For VialieTj < }mU\ 
rf So. XLIV Z 7 Q *“*^*'? *“»«*«»■•] !• One who 

&'SlK&iaSt’!SlS<S'kJiS ;h.vp.ji».i >/.«;» AiSJ'ofSSfCSESJbiSST''^-’"”- 

the .Lord,» and consisting of Psalms cxiii. to »vd thre -n 

fh ^p' inclusive, Ranted the temple winl© The best hallynge hemgeS aa reason woa, 

the Passover lambs were being slain, and also Whereon were wrought the lx orders angelical, 

at the Passover sapper. This hallel or song of praise, BradMw, tr. of Life of St Werbuigh. 

called the Egyptian ham hecsiue ^e slaying of the Pass- halliiiffS ^hA'linff h n TNorw 1 1 A Xnrwo. 

over lambs was first commanded in EiryDt.waaBlBo chant- Ui lo ^ 


giau country-Klance 
sic for such a dance. 


triple rhythm. — 2. Mu- 


Anne nm up the path toward the frontdoor, and entered 
the dark haU. C. F. W^rni, Amie, i. 

A ball I a ball l an exclamation formerly used at masks 
or other entertainments in order to make room in a crowd 


'lambs was first commanded in Egypt, was also chant- 
ed at the sacrifice on the first day of the Passover, after 
the morning sacriflee on the feast of Pentecost on the 
eight ^s of the feast of Tabernacles, and on the eight hallion. 1 h>.1 1 1a" (hal'yon, -ian), n. TFormerlv 
days of Uie feast of the Iledication. Another, called the a.iaQ hahytwe Oriirin unknown 1 1 ^ A clown • 
gnat condMtng of Pudm oinvl., or .^rdlng lo . ^ ’ 

some P^m cxxxv. 4 to ttie end of Psahn cxxxvi., was *** » fi* worthless, idle fellow, 

chanted by those who wished a fifth oup at the Passover They took their departure shabby hallione, by a side 
on TOCMloiis of great passage. Carlyle, in i^»ude. 


for an exhibition or a dance, or to call people together for ballel nlfth. llftllcluiftll (hal-e-ltt^yii), int&H, o a v i j i 

any ceremony or spwtaolei or to summon servanteiequlva- lAUo alleluia: <l^halleluiafi alleluiah after overbearing, quarrelsome, and vulgar 

lent to a nng! a rmgl as now used. ^ 3 " woman. Jamieam. 


A hall, a hall ! whist, still bo mum, 

Kor now with silver song they come. 

Chapman, Gentleman Usher, 

A hatt ! a hall ! who's without^ there? [Enter two or 
three with cushiona] Come on ; y’ are proper grooma 
are ye not? . . . Their honours are upon coming, and ^e 
room not ready. Chapman, Widow’s Tears. 

The Monarch lightly turned away, 

And to his nobles loud did coll— 

Lorda to the dance hall l a hall ! 

8eoU, Marmion, v. 17. 
Apotbsoarlas* Bait See opofAsearp.— Banbalor's or 
mobelor ball, an establishment presided over by a man 
(especially an unmarried man) or by men only. 

The dishes having been set upon the table by a dip- 
shod old woman, they were left to enjoy it [dlnuor] after 
their own manner. ^^Baehelor'e HaU, yon know, cousin," 
said Mr. Jonas. Diekew, Martin Chusdewlt, jA 

mvllllty ball. Seedtm'nap.— BallofEhlla. SwEbHe. 
— Llbarty ball, a plaoe where every one can do as he 
llkea 

Gentlemen, pray be under no restraint In this house ; 
this is I/Bterty-Uall, gentlemen ; you may do just as you 
please here. OoldemUh, She Stoops to Conquer, U. 



short form of Jahorah: see Jehovah, The j or i 
represents the consouaut yodh, equiv. to the E. 
consonant y; so in other words of Heb. origin, 
as proper names, where, however, j has con- 
formed in sound to the assibilated V of L. or V. 
ori^n, as Jehmmhy Jesus^ gfoaeph, Jordan^ etc.] 
1. Praise ye the Lord: a word used in songs of 
praise or pious rejoicing, or in solemn ascrip- 
tions of thanksgiving to God. it is also used as a 
noun. It occurs in the English Bible only in Rev. xix. 1, ^ 
4, 4 and then in tlie Greek form, as alleluia. 1'his Is the 
form empl^od in liturgical usage. It is found in litur- 
gies and offices from very early times. Its most promi- 
nent llturglctd use is that after the epiatle and before the 
gospel in both the Eastern and Western churches. (See 
wadual and jubUation.) In the Moaarabic rite it follows 
the gospeL (See Lauda,) There are probably traoes of 
an original, perhaps Jewish, use of kaUeluiah before and 
after i^tns. The Greek Church has a triple “Alleluia" at 
the end of the cherubic hymn. In the day-hours of the 
same church it is said after the gloria at the end of staaes 


In England, an 
articles made of gold 
[ie of genuineness: so 
called from Goldsmiths’ Hall in London, the 
seat of the Goldsmiths’ Company, by whom the 
stamping is legally regulated, it consists of va- 
rious marka placed ebse together, as follows: (1) the 
mark indicatliig the standard, as, for silver of the new 
standard, a figure of Britannia and a lion’s bead erased : 
(2) the mark of the assay-town, as a crown for Sheffield 
or an anchor for Birmingham ; (8) a mark denoting that 
the duty has been paid ; (4) the date-mark, coiiaiatiM of a 


ways present 

Hence — 2. Any mark of genuineness, good 
quality, or respectability. 

And this is the haU-mark of all true soienoe^ that It de- 
stroys by fulllliing. Nineteenth Century, XIX. 200l 
landor, however, would not admit into his pages any 
word or phrase which lacked the haUmark of the best 
writers. The Literary Ent, IL 165. 


same church it is said after the gloria at the end of staaes - - 

or portions of psalms. In the Western Church it succeeds AAll-lliark (hal'mftrk), v, t, [< hatt-marh. 


the gloria after the versicles at the beginning of the sev- 
eral hours. In Western usage alleluia is not said from 
Septuageslma to Easter eve. 

I heard a great voice of much people in heaven, saying, 

md power, 


AUeluia; Salvation, and glory, and honour, an( 
unto the Lord our God. Rev. xlx. 1. 

Angels peep round to view this mystlck thing. 

And HalMmah round, all Halleluiah sing. 

Cawley, )>avldeia IL 

And the empyrean rung with HaUeluiahe. 

MUtan, P. L., vli. 634. 

Specifically, a musical composition wholly 


liallabaloo (hal'a-ba-lO' ), n. Same as hullabaloo. 
liallMe (hAnaj),**a. [== F. hallage; < hall + 

-age.J In Great Britain, the toll paid for goods 
or merchandise vended in a mercantile hall, 
hallan (hal 'an ), n, [Also Judlen, haUotif haUand; 
origin uuceiriain; perhaps orig. applied to the 
stone at the threshold; cf. Sw. hdlly a flat 
stone, Goth. haUua, a rock.] A partition be- 
tween the door of a cottage and the fireplace, 
serving to shelter the ipner part of the house 
from the cold air when the door is opened. 

[North. Eng. and Scotch.] 

He lifted the latch without ceremony, and . . . found 
himself behind the hallan or partition. 

Soott, Bride of Lammermoor, ziJ. 

who stands shlve^ at the hallan, waiting for 8^^ kauSZah, mte^-2. In 6bt., si^e as aOe- 
alms; a beggarly knave; a low fellow. [Scotch.] 2. 

Tho’ I were a laird of tensoore acrea hallelniatic. balloliuatic (haF^lfi-yat'jk), a, 

Nodding to jottks of hallanehakere, Bameay. halleluiaticua (se. vsalmwt), containing 

hall-Bible (bftl'bi'bl), n. A large Bible used haHeluiahs, < halleluiah, haUeltdah, q. v.] Of or 
for family worship, and kept in the hall or prin- pertaining to the halleluiah. Alao alleluiaiic , — 
oipal apartment of the houae. [Scotch.] HaHelnUiMc sequence, the hymn beginning with the 

words, «The strain upraise of Joy and praise. 

Cottar’s Sitord^r NWit HaUsriS (h»-le'ri^, «. [NLm n wed m honor 
luOl-dayt,*. Aoonrt-day. Narea. of Albrecht rou (1/08-77), a German 


i 


To aas^ and stamp, as with the official marl 
of the Goldsmiths’ Company. 

Inasmuch as all artiolesof gold and silver made In Lon- 
don have to be aasayed and atamped at Goldsmitha’ Hall, 
the assay-marks have come to bo called "hall-marka" 
The term has become so popular that a facetlouB writer 
in tlie Quarterly Review, April, 1888 (p. 281\BpeakB of the 
(Council of Trent aa “ haM^narkiitg ” the Viugate. 

N. and Q., 7th aer., VI. 167. 

Guaranteeing of quality by inintootlon has been diown, 
in the hall-marking of silver, to be supetfluoua while the 
aUvor trade haa been decreased by It 

H. Spencer, Man vs. States p. r" 


or pnnc^ally based upon the word halleluiah: _ , 

as, the AaUautah (chorus) m I^deVs “Mps- hallmotet. n. [MB. Uw-term, < hatt + mote, 
Msh" or in Beethoven’s “Mount of Olives.”— ME. form of AS. gemot, E. moot, a meeting.] 
OonmumlialUliilali meter. Same Muomown tons m«. In England, a court hel^ in s justice’s hall j n 


Anhattday: acouitday: a dayof pleading^ aa in terme 
time at Waatminater hall, Ac. Nomendatar (1685X 

ballmrvt, balecret (hal'e-kret), n. [OF, haUe- 
crot, haleeret, hatoret, aleeret, aUeeret, alacret, 
alerot » Bret, halaered (Roquefort) ; of uncer- 
tain origin.] A corselet, or a partial suit of 
armor, in use toward the end of the sixteenth 
century, it la defined by Ootgraveai** a corselet'’ Ac- 
onrdingto lCi^ok(!q>pn)ved by Buigeas and Cosaoa Arok 

If-sult of light 


botanist and physiologist.] A genus of shrubs, 
of the natural order Scrcphulariacea:, having 
opposite leaves, u cup-shaped calyx, short-lobed 
red corolla, exserted stamens, and an indehis- 
cent berry-like fruit, it embraces 8 species, natives 
of South Africa, MndagMoar, and A^ialnla. One of 
theaa H. lueida, of the Cape of Good Hope, is known as 
the white olive or African Jly-honeyevckle. It Is an ever- 
green ahmb, 12 to 14 feet in height and 6 to 8 inches in 
cUameter. The wood is fine-grained, hard, and tough, and 
Is used for wogoii-tongues, planes, sorewa joiners’ beuchea 
etc. 


Jotir.7xxXVlI.k the haUeoret waa a half-suit 
mannh with toanllSrea attached. (Link, 1829), < Hal^a + -dwcof.] A di^sion 


court-Teet : now called a oourUbaron, 

The manor of Ctolne comprises the township of Colna 
the forest of Trawdea ana the township of Ibulridge ; 
and for this tract two halmate or leet courts are held on 
behalf of the lord, the duke of Buocleuch, yearly. 

Bainee, Hist. Lancaahfra XI. 27. 

He was a fellow of infinite humour, and performed his 
duties to his lord and the halmut jury as if to the manner 
born. Quoted in N. and Q., 7th ser., IV. 4. 

hallo (ha-ld'), interj, [In early mod. £. also 
written halUnv, halow, alow, and even alo; ME. 
halow; in mod. E. also hello, hullo, and haUoo, 
q. V. Such forms, being mere syllables to call 
attention, arc freely varied for sonorous effect; 
halh, hello, halltM), mav be regarded as the mod. 
representativeR of the common AS. ed Id or 
edld, used Himilarly to call attention, whether 
loudlv from afar, like hallo, hello, haUoo, or 
quietly from near by. like hcUo colloquially, or 
like mod. ah, oh, well, and similar preliminary 
syllables. AS. ed represents E. ah or oh, and 
Id is E. lo. These forms, in hunting use, are 
represented by OF. haUe, an interjection of 
cheering or setting on of a dog, mod. F. haler, 
set (do^ upon one), enooura^ with shouts. 
So G. haUo, haUoh, perhaps after the £. The 
form haHaw, as a noun or verb, with accent on 
the first syllable, is a var. of koHotr, ko2o, hoUa, 
now scarcely used as an inteij., and is in so 



iir diflerent from haUOf keUo : Bee hoBa, hoU 
10W^, etc. Gf. hdlldbaloo, hullabaloo^ etc., F. 
kakUL a himting-ory, etc.] An exclamation 
need to call attention : same as heUot huUOf now 
more common colloquially, and as haUoOf which 
differc more in pronunciation and use. See 
hello and haUoo. 

liallot, V. U r< ME. halowen; cf. OF. halloer, 
also haUeTf halloo in pursuit, incite with cries; 
from the interj. : see nallOf intenj,. and cf . halloo^ 
e.. hollo, e.] To call or shout to: incite 

unth cries. 

Italloo (ha-ldOy interj. [A sonorous variant of 
hatto, suited to a prolonged fsr\ intended to be 
heard at a distance.] ^ exclamation used to 
call the attention of a person at a distance, or 
in hunting to incite the dogs. 

FlUioook Mt on pUlicook hill 
Halloo, halloo, loo^ loo ! Shat., Lear, ill. 4. 

Some popular chief, 

More nolsr than the rest, out criea halloo. 

And, in a tricep the bellowing herd come out. 

Ihyden, 

Halloo, my fancier halloo ! 

Stay, at^ at home with me ; 

I can thee no longer follow, 

For thou haat bedded me 
And bewrayed me ! 

It ia too much for thee. 

If. CMand (?X Halloo^ my Fanoia. 

Italloo (ha-iaOf V, [< halloo, interj. Cf. hallo, 
hollo, hoUow^.} 1. intrans. To cry out; call 
with a loud voice ; shout; cry, as after dogs. 

Country folka hallooed and hooted after ma Sidney. 

I knocked at various doors, and hallooed loudly, until a 
decpy fanner made his ai^arauca 

B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 894. 

n. trane. 1. To call or shout to; incite or 
chase with shouts and cries of HaUoo!’’ 

Old John haUooe his hounds again. 
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treatMholy; reverence; adore; hold in solemn 
honor. 

On Saynt Steuen day he did halow that klrica 

• Mobert qf Brunne, p. 64. 

In ye bagynnyng it is ordeynede yat eneiy brother and 
Bister of this fratemltee ahullen halum enermore ye d^ 
of saint George. Hnylieh oade(B. B.T.B.),p. 17. 

When therefore we aanotlfy or hallouf ohurches, that 
which we do la only to testify that we make them j^acea 
of publio resort, that we invest Ood himaelf with them, 
that we aever them from common naea. 

Hooker, Eoclea. Polity, v. 12. 

Our Father whiefa art in heaven, Aeltowml be thy nema 

Mat. vLU 

Have thou the honour first thy Lord to greet. 

And Join thy voice unto the angel quire^ 

PTom ottt'hia secret altar touch’d with kottow’d fire. 

MUton, Nativity, L 28. 

Great men hallow a whole people, and lilt up all who 
live in their tima Sydney Smith, in Lady Hcoland, viL 
The sole men we ahall prise in the atter>timc^ 

Your very armour hallow'd, and your statues 
near’d, aung ta Tewnyeon, Prlnoesi^ v. 


hillimMIlt 

1. An unfounded notion; belief in «n uu« 
reality ; a baselesB or distorted oonoeption. 

This must have been the of tim tnnacfiber^ 

who probably mistook thedaahef the 1 lor a T. 


2. InpalM. and peyehol, the apparent perc^ 
tion of some external tmng to which no real 
object correroonds. The mlitakiiig of a hush for a 
hesr In the dark is not haUudnation, but only lUuaion; 
but the hearing of a voice when no aenuble aooustio vlbra* 
tlona strike thenar taaveiy common hallucination. Hal- 
lucination may be of alght only, or of hearing only, or of 
both together. It maybe conaiatent with perfect aaniW 
and the absence of any fUse belief, and may even become 
an object of obacrvatlon and atady to theperaon affected. 

For if vtdon be abolished, It la osUed onottaa, or blind* 
neaa ; if depraved, and reoeive Ita objeota enoneoualy, 
haUueinttHaH. Sir T. Browne, Volg. Err., ill. 18. 

lUualon and koffiMinaMonaliade one into the other much 
too gradually for na to draw any sharp line of demaraa* 
tion between them. J. Sally, muiiona, p. 111. 

HaUaeMiaHaneoll the aenaea are first diatingulahed from 
other haUwBinolione by the fact that they do not neces- 
sarily imi^ any falm heUef. 

M. Qwmey, Eng. Soo. Psych. Research, III. 161. 


HBllOWCdbblL See bleeeed beU , under fteffl.aByiL Dedi^ 
eate, Consecrate, etc. See devote, 

hallow^, intefj., V., and n. See hallo and hoUo, 

HallOW-dayt (hara-da), n. ‘All sidnts’ day. 

This night is Hallowe'en, Janets 
The mom is Hallowday. 

The Young Tamlane (Chfld’s Ballads, L 120 )l 

Hallowe’fm, Hallow-OYe (hal-^n’, -ev'), n. 

[Also written Halloween; short for AUkdUow^ 

c*c», etc., AlUbaHowi? even: see All^allows, ... . . .. — , , 

AllrUallown, All’kallon^ etc. Cf. HaUowmaaA (ha-lu ai-n^to-n), a. [< salltfci- 

The evening of October Slst, as ^e eve op vigil + -cry. j Fartaking of or producing hal- 


Dnring the operation my chamber was filled with hu- 
man figures of all kinds. This koffueinatirjn continued 
nnintermptedly till half after fou^ at which time dlges- 
tion oommencM. meoUd, tr., in Nicholson’s JonmaL 
■■Syn. Delusion, IHusSon (see delusion ) ; phantasm, 
hallucinator (ha-lu'si-na-tqr), n. [< LL. 
Iwsinator. alucinator, < alucinari: see haUuoir 
nate.’l One who acts under hallucination; a 
blunderer. North BriUeh Rev. [Bare.] 


If I fly, Maroiua 
Halloo me like a hare. 


JFVior, Alma, IL 

Shak., Cor., L 8. 

2. To cry aloud; utter with shouts. 

Halloo rvar. koffa] your name to the reverberate hilla 

And make the babbling gossip of the air 

Cry out; OlivU ! Shat., T. N., i. 6. 

IirIIoo (ha-ld' or hal^d), n. A caU, cry, or shout 
uttered to attract attention, or as a Bigaal, as 
in hunting to urge on the dogs. 

When as they find their speed availa them nought^ 
jvii hea^qngjiritliout |eiw, 


evening of October Slat, as the eve or vigil 
of All^hallows or All Saints’ day. Hallowe’en is 
an occasion of certain popular supersuttona and obaer- 
vancea in many Christian countries, fairies, witches, and 
imps of all kinds being supposed to be then especially 
aouve. In Scotland, aa reliUed In Buma'a *’ Halloween,^’ 
the evening ia frequently celebrated by meettnga of young 
people of Doth aexe^ when various myatiosJ or playfiu 
ceremonies are performed with the view of revealing fu- 
ture hnsbanda or wives. The form HaUouheven is rare. 
**Thia night la haUow-eve,'* he said, 

"And to-morrow is hallow-day. " 

Sir Boland (ChfidTa Ballad^ 1. 224% 
Some merry, friendly oonntiy folks 
Together did oonvene. 

To bum their nita and pou their atooki^ 

An’ baud their tfafloween. Halloween. 

Hallow-fklr (har6-f%r), n. [< haUow^, u. 
ref. to MaUow^eve, All^Bowe), + fair^. 


lucination. 

Hallucinaiory portralta are seen on blank cards, or on 
cards already photographed with entirely different faces. 

Amer. Jour. Psyehal., L 488. 
A prism placed before the more normal eye doubles the 
halluelnalory image, and makes one of the images under- 

I of optica 


go a deviation in conformity to the lawa < 




tnd, IX. 414. 


I noise of hounda an( 


ong fe^ market held in November. [Scotch.] 

[Short for AU^haltow^ mass, AS. ealra halaena 
meBsse’-dasg, all saints’ mass-day. Cf. Hallow^ 
e’en, AUAiallows, etc.] The feast of All Saints; 
All Saints’ day, namely, the Ist of November. 


List, list; I hear 

Some far-off haUoo break the lilent air. 

Milton, Cornua L 481. 

BallOPOda (ha-lop'Mft), n. pi. [NL., neat. pi. 
of HaUopuH as an adj. : see HaUopus.’] Aprimaiy 
division or suborder of dinosaurian reptiles, 
instituted for the family HaUopodidee. O. C. 

Marsh, 1882. 

Ballopodida (hiil-$-pod'i.4e), n. pL [NL., < 

MttlUqnu ^-pod-) *f -iate.l A family' of dSnosau- 

^ Mattie* with amphicoBloua vertobiw, the (ha-loi'rit), n. [Named after J. B. 


I beseech you, look Into master Froth here, sir : a man 
of fourscore pound ayear ; whose father died at Hallow^ 
mas. Was ’t not at Hallowmas, master Froth? 

Shat., M. tot U., ii. 1. 

Hallow-tide (hard-tid), n. [Short for AUhaU 
low^tide, ME. aUe halowene Hd: see Allhallow^ 
ride.] Same as AHhallow^tide. 


]ialluf(^Fuf),«(. [Abyssinian.] .fflian’s wart- 
hog, rkaeoehOBrus aUani. Also called Ahysein-- 
ianphacoehatre, Ethiopian wild hoar, and harqia. 
See warUhog. 

ballHZ (bal'uks). n. : pi. halluces (-n-sSz). [NL., 
altered from LL. hallex, or rather aUex, the 

A A.. il ^ Aa 

a little 
digits which 
normally compose the hind foot of aiivbreath> 
ing vertebrates; in man, the great toe. See 
cut under foot, it is the eorreUttve of poUex, the 
corresponding digit of the hand. In ornithology it is the 
digit of the fewest Jolnta when there are four digits : In 
birds with three toes in front and one behind it la the 
hind one ; in birda with four digits^ all In front it is the 
inner one; In birda with four digits two behind and two 
befon^ it la the inner hind one^ except in the trogona, 
where it la the outer hind one ; in nearly all birda with 
three or two digits It ia wanting. Bee cut under birdi. 

ButthehindtocLorkeffteta . . . rMuirea special iiotiee, 
s it la important in daaalflcatlon. The insertion of this 



digit varies, from the very bottom of the tamos (metatar- 
sus) ... to some distance up the bone. 

Couee, Key to N. A. Bfrd% p. 128. 

WTys^tlwUndfeeUri^tyl'.'^rith'^^ haUWEy^'wft), ii. ^ eatranee-haU or a 

waxyor.diuiaater.wWteor lightiy edore? gMMg^betweon rooms in a dwoUiag or other 

■ mod. E. alBo 
heoliff, the 
_ , , straw (of. 

heahn-stredw, straw, stubble), a; OS. halm ss D. 
MLG. halm as OHG. halm, MHG. halm, halme, 
G. halm as loeL hdlmr, stem, stalk, straw, as Sw. 
Dan. halm, straw, sa L. eulmus, a stalk (> £. 
eulm^, q. v.), sa Gh*. KdXofw^ (> L. calamus, a reed: 
see calamus), saM/joi, a stalk of com, as Skt. 
ktUamas, a reed, ss OBulg. slama, a stalk; allied 
to L. oulmen, the highest point (> ult. E. eurini- 
nate, etc.), eohmen, top, summit, cohmna, a 
pillar ( > E. column, colonnade, colonel, etc. ), mm 
the root of oeUere, raise, pp. oelsus, mgh, in 
eomp. exeeUere, raise, be eminent, > E. doO, 
q. v.j 1. The stem or stalk of grain of any 
kind, arid of peas, beans, hops, etc. 

A Ibg . . . of mShea end flood-wood, and wild-oatery 
hendm, and dead oroir'a-foot 

JL D. Blaekmors, Luma Hcoac^ x. 


prodneed backward. 

BslloiVIIS (hard-pus), n. [NL., for 
< Or. AAAor, other, + rrohe (ttoiJ-) s E. foot, 
appar. in idlusion to the difference in ^e 

togj^Tho typical gcniia of the family BaUo- tueil musclea ; the keOueea or aeoewory meta- 

*** Same as heUnu/ijipe, inural of kalhiai 

*to?*55aJewr*»wt»e ‘ halliidBAte (ha-lu'ri-nat), v. ; pret. and pp. haH- 

orig.adi.goiiori»,holy);8imilarlyinotherTeut. 
tongues: see holy. Ct. haUow\ v.] A saint: 
a holy person; an apostle: now hardly used 
except historically, or as in HaUowt?en, Halltm- 
mas, AU-hdUows, etc. 

Now God, quod ha and alle hla halweehryytkte, 

80 wldy on my aoole aa have mercy. 

Chauesr, Man of Law's Tale, L 982. 

By God and tar hit halwss twelve. 

Chauesr, Heath of Blancha L SSL 
It wee at be put hla apear In reit, and prldied hla ateed 
forward to the chaige, thet England t knight eoked bli 
Saviour's forgivenesa and bsggedSt Manrandall koffoira 
topnqrlnrltfik ffeeir, Chiii^ of our Fa&erB, HI. L 226. 

Men saM opeidy that Christ slept and His koffmw. 

jr. A. Mrssmasi, Norman Oonqnest^ V. 189. 

lutllllW^ (hal'd), V. t [< ME. halowen, halewen, 
halwen, halxen, halyien, < AS. hdOaian (as GS. 
hSa^n » f>. heUtgen « OHG. ^ - 
G. heiUgen as Icel. Sw. 


dllueinatu8,oetteralucinatus,pp. of hdUucinari, 
aUudnari. better alucinari, wander in mind, 
dream, talk idly, prate.] Lf intrans. To blun- 
der. 

The veiy consideration of human Inflnnlty is not snlfi- 
cient to excuse such teachem of otbara who hallueUnUe 
or prevaricate in this. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. I8II6X XI. 182. 
Adorning riddy, for me po^s 


Bail. 


Some poor hauueinatina soribe’L 

Byrom, Epdetle to a Friend 

n. trans. To affect with hallucination. 

But my BuUcot C, although be oonld aaaily be kaffnsf- 2. Straw ; the dry stalks of 00 m, etc., in gen- 
inff 0 dinanydedred wiqr. seraedelwqrBve 7 era!.— -8. In Bti gluvid, espeeially, a WwA 

such a thing, but imimned that he saw moh and sueh a ...v 1 . 

tUog. g. OurnqT^. Boo. Pvoh. Btoooob, Ut. IH. »• CB. IndL] A TBl- 

MHO. (h»'lfl-ti>iiA'di<ni). n. r» F. Amw oMOinaia, Btodimt ia Oay- 

- i haamdmttummBpM*iehuud(m.^^^ tea^ md dhyewed ihtoii,fr»t ^ 


malm h&y, eonseerate, < hSka, holy: see j mr It. olrimriiagfose, < L. kalliuotna§o(n-), aOuei^ 
to ssark or set apart as holy; eonseerste to mtio(n^).lHiitliesdlueina 

ItotywNllgiofiis ase; keep saored; regard or dm in mui^ dream, talk idly t see SnSosEMdlBi^Mttisb^^ 
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wood if 


Eaimta»rMi+ ^’a fai^y 
teUng nme from the genus Ailmatertw. See 
MaeropodUUe. Bonaparte, 1881. 
halmatliroui (hal-m^tn'rns), a. [< ML. JZol- 

5!®*?^?’ the BBslBtBnce ol 

iho tail : ftn e^thet of the kangaroos* 


liahed hy Ktttaing in 1848, the type of his famr 
Hy BiUaMow. Itlf <^ar«otarlMdbyfh>ndtfi1^^ 
ft the boae and proflded with dletinot leayee. loUtuT pet- 
kded ooDoeptMlafL the angiooerpe located In the p^h- 
portion, Md dlitlnot petloled ahrocQriU crowned a^th 
ieta. Undlegrreduced thiigenuitoa aectlonoliSar- 


40 species of 
ooonrrixig in India uid _ 
island of Juan Fernandez. 



,afew 
and one on the 
The genua la hotanioallg 


muBum, 

HaloeUoas (ha-loka^^), w. pi [KL., pi. of 
MaJoeMoae^ A family of alffie established by 
KtLtzing in 1843, coming under his tribe Angi<h 


Halmatunu ^-m^ta'ros), n 

A*1 /_ \ - 1 *S 


^td'rusb n. [NL., < 
leap (< spi 


Gr. 


<1 I * P V' oAMovait spnng, 

► "T wMj tail.] A genus of kangaroos, of 


■ — r-y — ..J « Wi AaujjOirwB, WA 

lily MaeropodidWf comprising the ordi- 



Bniah*k«fiaan)o, or Black Whullabee KUalmatHtut uaiabatus). 


nary brush-kangaroos, whallabces, or pademe- 
lons, which have a naked muffle. Moat ot the 
apeoiea of the family belong to this genuiL and are of 
moderate or email aiie. Such are /i. antUmriMU, H. hetb- 
netHf ff. thBtidia, and othera. The range of the genna in- 
dudea Taamanla and New Guinea as well as Auatralia. 
It was founded by niiger in 181L 
luilmotet. n. See hallmote, 
lialo (ha'ld), n. [In ME. hale; ss F. halo s= Sp. 
hato, halon =b Pg. hal&tt = It. alone, < L. haloe, 
gen. and aoo. (as Ar. helah = Hind, hdlah, 
a halo), < Gr. ahi»Q, gen. and aoo. ah», Epic 
a threshing-floor (on which the oxen trod out 
a circular path), hence the round disk of the 
sun or moon, later a halo around them, < okAv, 
grind.] 1. A luminous circle, either white or 
colored, seen round the sun or moon, and com- 
monly of 22° or of 48° radius, the definite radii 
depending on the definite angles of ice-crystals. 
Sometimea one of these onW is seen, and sometimes both 
mpear at the same time. Halos are due to the refraction 
of light as it puses through minute ke-ueedlea in the at- 
mo^ere. They are frequently aocompunied by super- 
numenoy oirclea^ parhelia or mock suns, paraseleniB or 
mode moons, and riudoualy arranged white bands, crosses, 
or arcs. All of those phenomena are the result of the re- 
fraction, reflection, and diffraction of light when it falls 
upon CEVStala of ice suspended In the atmosphere. Halos 
and their attendant phenomena are more frequent in win- 
ter than In summer, and ore more commonly observed in 
the arotio region* fhau In wanner ollmates. 

Hahm must not be confounded with coronn— those oon- 
oentrlc rings which oncirde the sun or moon when seen 
through a mist or doud. Hdw, u we have seen, are red 
indde, coronw are red outside. The sise of the coronw 
depends on the sise of the drops of water in a mist or 
cloud being smaller u the drops are larger. They are due 
to dlffraoti^ and can only he explained by the hdpof the 
undulatoiy theory. Tod XJght^ p. US. 

2. A circle of light, as the nimbus surrounding 
the head of a saint. See nimbus. — 3. A brown- 
ish circle round the nipple: an areola. — 4. 
nSTL.] PI. halones (hal'p-^®*)* ^ omith,, cer- 
tain miiefiy concentric rings of color in the yolk 
of an egg: an optical appearance due to the 
deposition of the yolk in successive layers or 
strata.— -6. Figuratively, an ideal glow or glory 
investing an object as viewed through the me- 
dium ^fee^g or sentiment. 

The past always oomes to us with a 

S. HotdM, In Meiriam, IL 428. 

luao(h6'16),e. r<koto,w.] I. ♦wfroiw. Toform 
a halo. [Bare.] 

His gray hairs 
OarledUfe-Uketotoellre 

XL trana. To surround with a halo. 

The fsot that a man la not yet hahed with the light 
that eomaa only whan, in deaui or in hoary age. he re- 
oalla to oaths paat, naad not debar him from full reoog- 
nitkm. StedfiMm, Viet. Toeta, p. 410. 

BalobatM (ha«lob'§-t 6 z), n. [NL., < Gr. 

(in comp. dAi- and d^), the sea, + parve, one 
that treads, </ 8 fih«rp, go, walk, tread.] A genus 
of heteropterons insects, of the taxoity Nepidw: 
so called heoause the species are found on the 
surface of the sea. Thaaa bus* ire truly pdagto. 
ISiayan piopaily trcqdoal and auhhniploal, haiocow in 
graat nmn^ on the traoto of aaigaaaam. by whlob thay 
■n oanlsd far north and aouth. SWaMim apoeimm 
tars ha an Sound as toe north as NorthaMwMns. Aah- 

BhlosMoa (lia>lok^lfe|)> n. [NL., < Gr. the 
■ 6 % -f gAdSfTerdure^ A genus of algn estab- 


genus Haloohloa as the type. It is now em- 
braced in the FucaeetB. 

Balodroma (ha-lod'r^m|), n. [NL., equiv. to 
*HaUdromm, < Gr. oMdpoiioQ, numiim over the 
sea, < dXc, the sea, + dpafielv, run.] The typiciJ 

f enus of petrels of the subfamily HalodromincR, 
'eleeanoidea is a synonym of prior date, llliger, 
1811. Also written Haladronm, 
halodrome (hal'$-dFdm), n. A bird of the ge- 
nus Halodroma. Also written halodrome. 
Halodrominss (ha-lod-r^mi'nS), n. pi. [NL., 
< Halodroma 4- -ifue.] An aberrant subfamily 
of Frocellariidait having short wings and tail as 
in diving birds, tridaotyl feet, the nasal tubes 
vertical instead of horizontal, and a rudimen- 
tary gular pouch. Halodroma if the typical and only 

S tnua. The apeoiea are found in aouthem aena, and reaem- 
e auka rather than petrela. The aubfimily ia alao known 
aa the family Peleeanoididcb. 

halogen (hal' 9 -jen), n. [s F. halogbne, < Gr. 
ahe, salt, + -yevjyf, producing: see -gen.^ In 
eh^., an element that forms a compound of a 
saline nature by its direct union with a metal. 
The balogena are chlorin, iodine, bromine^ and flnorln, to 
which cyanogen may he added aa a oompound halogen. 

halogenia (liaI- 9 -je'ni- 4 ), n. [NL.: see Aato- 
genT} Same as halogen. 
halogenouB (ha-loj'e-nus), a. [As halogen + 
-ofMrIj Having the nature of halogens ; gener- 
ating saline cdnmouuds. 
halography (ha-log'rf^fi), n. [< Gr. okQ, salt, + 
< ypa^iv, write.] A description of salts. 
Thomas. 

haloid (h&'loi^, a. and n. [< Gr. d^, salt, + 
cIdo$, form.] 1 . a. In eXtem., like sea-salt: ap- 
plied to all those compounds which consist of 
a metal directly united to chlorin, bromine, 
iodine, cyanogen, or fluorin. They are distin- 
guished oy the name of haloid salts because in 
constitution they are all similar to sea-salt. 

There if a olaes of bodies, the hoMd ethen, whioh 
stand in nearly the same relatl^ to^^e oorrespondi^ 

ydroge po^ Prafikland^ Expet. In dkwmlstiy, p. SflL 

n. n. A haloid salt. 

Also spelled haloide. 

halomancy (hal'o-man-si), n. [< Gr. d^, salt, 
4* fiavreia, divination : see mantis.'] Divination 
in some manner by means of salt. Also writ- 


oharaotoriaed by the possession at 4 petals 8 stamens, a 
1- to 4-oell«d ovary with from 2 to 4 ovules in each call, 
and plumose stigmas. The idants are chiefly low terrea- 
trial herbs with small leaves, and bear inconsplououa axil- 
lary flowers which are sometimee unisexual, me pistlUate 
(female) flowers in such cases being genenuly apetalous. 
Two Australian sj^es, H. alata and H. tetragyna, are 
onltivated under the name of Meabtrry, 

halogaoriaffl (hal-o-s&^ri-an), ft. [As Halosaa- 
rua 4- 4an.] An extinct marine saurian, as an 
iehthyosaur or a plesiosaur. 

The HaloMwriane. with their best known genera, Xeb- 
thyosaurus and Mesloaaurus, are entirdy peculiar to the 
secondary period. Ctoiar, Zotilogy (traus.^ p. 177. 

Halosaurids (hal-o-sd'rl-de), ft. of. [NL., < 
HalosauruH 4- ^dm.] A family ox teleooepha- 
louB fishes having the body entirely covered by 
cycloid scales, the margin of the upper jaw 
formed by the IntermaxiHaries mesially and by 
the maxillaries laterally, the opercular appara- 
tus incomplete, the gill-openings wide, and the 
ovaries closed. They are of an elongated form, with a 
tapering pointed tail, no caudal fin, no adipose fin, a small 
short dorsal fin, a veiy long anal fln, and a scaly head with- 
out barbola 

HalosaunxB (hal-o-s&^rus), ». [NL., < Gr. 
the sea, + aavpoQ^n lizard.] The typical genus 



ten, less proj^rly, alonmney. 
halones, n. Flural of halo, 4. 

Haloid (ha-lo'ni-&), n. [NL., < Gr. ahuvia, 
a threshing-floor, < a^. See halo.] A name 
given by Lindley and Hutton to a fossil found 
in the ooal-measures, in regard to the nature 
and afflnities of which there has been mnoh 
discussion. It is now known to be a fruiting 
branch of LtpidophUtios (which see). 
halQpllilouB (ha-lof'i-lus), a. [< Gr. d^{:. salt, 
4- loving.] In bfft, preferring or habit- 
ually ^wing in soil impregnated with salt, or 
various salts, as maritime plants, 
halophyte ( haro-flt), n, [< Gr. dAc, salt, 4- i^Av, 
a plant.] The saltwort, a plant, such as those 
OX the genera Salicomia, Salsola, and Suwda, 
inhabiting salt marshes and sea-coasts. The 
ash after burning oontaius barilla and other 
salts. 

Haloragaoess (haP^-ra-ga'sf-S), «. pi. [NL., 
< Haloragis 4* ..aeew.] An order of plants es- 
tablished by Lindley in 1846, including the Hor 
loragem as now defined and also the genus 
Trapa. 

Ealoragem (hal-o-ra'jf- 8 ), %. pi. [NL., < Hah- 
ragis 4- -ces.] A natural order of dicotyledonous 
polypetalouB plants, characterized by small, 
often incomplete 2- to 4-merous flowers, in- 
ferior 1- to 4-oelled ovaiy, with as many dis- 
tinct styles, solitaiy pendulous ovules, and 


dor was orlgl^y estahllshsd by Bobert Brown, In 1814, 
MSsariMoftlmOnamriaMai. The torm Is also written 
by dlfferunt sntbors Hahragaotm, Uaioragiaoen^ and Ha- 
Icrnpftfm. 

Halorailie (hal-^rfl^jis), n. inreg.< Gr. dAc, 

the sea, 4- h&^, a berry.] The t;^ical genus of 
the natural order Hahragea, founded by John 
and George Forster in 1776^ oonsisting or about 


Halotaurus macrorhir. 

of Hahsauridat. H, macrochir is a deep-sea 
Atlantic species about 2 feet long. Johnson, 
1863. 

halOBCOXie (hal^o-skop), n. [< Gr. d^, a halo, 
4- oKoneiVf view.] An instrument invented by 
M. Beauvais which exhibits the phenomena con- 
nected with halos, parhelia, and the like. 
haloMc^te (ha-lot'ri-kit), ft. [< Gr. dAf, salt, 
4- {Tpix-\ hair, 4- -ttea.] 1 , An iron alum 
found in silky fibrous aggregations. — 2. Same 
an alunogen, 

halOXyUn (ha-lok'si-lin), ft. [< Gr. d^, salt, 
+ ^vAov, wood, 4- A mixture of yellow 

pruBsiate of potassa, niter, and charcoal, used 
as an explosive. 

halpt, halpet. Obsolete preterits of help, 
halpaoet, n. See hautepace. 
lialieit (hdls), ft. [Also dial. (Sc.) hawse; < 
ME. hals, < AS. heals = OS. hols ss OFries. hals 
D. hals B OHG. MHG. G. hals s loel. hats s 
Sw. Dan. Imls = Goth, hals, the neck, ss L. coU 
turn (orig. *colaum), the neck (> ult. E. collar. . 
aeeolL accolade, etc.); perhaps ult. oouDeoted 
with L. celsus, p. a., high, prominent, exceUere, 
be eminent, etc.: see excel, culm^, halm, etc. 
Of. luUse*^,] The neck; the throat. 

Thy litol children hanging by the half. 

Chaucer, Vrol. to Man of Law’s Tde^ L 78. 
Boho bore a horne ahowte hir holw ; 

And vnder hlr helte full many a flone. 

Thomaa ^ Rmeldoune (Child’s Bolltda L 90). 
Hyt itoksrth In my half, I may not gete hyt dona 

Le Bone Florence, L 147A 

lialBB^ (bftlB), V. t. [Early mod. E. also haulae, 
dial. (Sc.) hawse, hose; < ME. halsen, also hahh- 
en ( 01 . E. dial, halsh), < AS. *halsian, ^healsian 
(not found) (ss OS. heligan ss OHG. halson, MHG. 
G. halffen ss Icel. hdlsa), embrace, < heals, ^e 
neck: see haUe\ ft. Partly confused with 
liaise^, q. v.] To fall upon toe neck of; em- 
brace. 

Thekynge. . . ran hymo-geln with armesspreda-hroda 
and hym halaed and Mlde ho was the man In ul the worlde 
that wai moste to bym welcome. . _ * _ . . 

Merlin (E. B. T. S.X L 7a 

Inatead of itrokei, each other klofed glad, 

And lov^ haviat, from feare of treaoon Area 

Spenaer, F. Q., IV. BL 48L 

While thee,'my derling childe^ myne onely loya myport- 
TbiuX^ng hero I hold, er tidlngja jgm e^^gweg my 

halsen (hflls), ft. [Now usually written Imwae; 
a particular use of halse\ toe neck, but iu this 
use of Scaud. origin : < Icel. hals, the neek, part 
of toe forecastle or bow of a ship or boat, the 
fiK>nt sheet of a sail, the tack of a sail, the end 
of a rope, etc., ss Sw. Dan. hals, toe neek, tack, 
etc. : see htOse^, and cf. halaeh and halasr, haw- 
ser.] An obsolete fonn of hawsel-. 
halM^ (hAls), t'. t, [In another fovm ha/Oos, of 
Soand. origin (see SoOm) : < ME. hsSSnihdb 
sien, beseech, adjure, < AS. hdiskm, b es e ech, 



•djme, exoroiBe, s& OHG. heUUsdn, HHG. 
tent predict (b^ omens), < Icel. Mtea s Sw, 

heUa as ' * 

mative 
£. bless, 

AS. , 

hale, safe : see haU^, heUe^, whole. Hence haU 
sen, halseniy, hazeneo, hasson, etc.] 1. To greet ; 
salute; hail.— 2. To beseech; adjure. 

This yoim child to oonjnre he blgan, 

And Beyde, O dere child, I haltm thoe^ 

In vertu of the holy Trinltee, 

Tel me what ie thy cauae for to aynge. 

CtMucvr, Prioreaa'a Tale^ L 196. 


He hdlaed hit thorow goddea 



i. FornivallX p. 86. 
halae^, t*. t [Early mod. E., also written hawse : 
see hawse^.'] Same as hatcttf^. 
]ial8e-boiief(h4l8'bdu),}}. [8<i,hdlsbatie; <halse^ 
+ bone^,'\ The neck-bone. 

She pu’d the broom flower on Hlve-hlll, 

And atrew 'd on 'a white Aohr ham. 

The BrwmfiOd HUl (ChUd’s Ballad^ 1. 182X 

JudBemant, n. An executioner. EalUwelh 
The haUman'H sword. Cleatelatid Revived (1860X p. 7& 
Italaen (hArsen). r. [Also liaison, halsen; also 
hazon; a dial. var. or more orig. form of halse^, 
q.v.] I, trans. To predict; promise. Wright. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

n. iutrans. To promise ; bode ; bid (fair or 
ill). [Prov. Eng.] 

ras ill halvening horny name (Comwalll hath (aa Car- 
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In cold stiff soils the bleatsrs oft oom^latn 
Ot gouty ails, by ahopherds tenn'd the haU. 

Jligtr, tlooetk t 
pE^t in 17th oeutury, also alt 
halts or halt, Bt<m, stay, as It. 
in the phrase Jars alto m F. 
fairs hdlie, stop, stay, make a stand; ef. D. 
halts or halt, houden, Ht. hold, halt, < G. halt, 
halt, lit. hold, impv. of halten as E. holcfl-: see 
hoM^f tf.] A stop ; a suspension of progress in 
walking, riding, or going in any manner, and 
especiiHly in marching. 

To deaciy the distant toe. 

Where lodged, or whither fled ; or if for Itoht, 

In motion or in halt, Milton, F. ll, ri. 688. 

Among them rose a oiy 
As if to greet the king ; they made a halt 

T&tmgmn, Frlnoesa ▼. 

A halt was called at Oxford, with the advance aeventeen 
miles south at there. 

V. S. Grant, Personal Memoirs, 1. 482. 

halt^ ^h41t), V. [s F* lutlter, halt; from the 


Saif* 

AlwsyiMCirSi^ohlta to go biride il^ 

Ffwrof*8M.isiariyMi^ 

, II. Plural of haUsfi^n 

_ Iterift (hal-t8'riH(), n. [KL., < L. kdlt^ < 
Gr. dXn^p, a leapins^we^^t : see kaltsf®.] The 
typical genus of SalteriideB, having the peri- 
stome spirally involute, the mouth eoeentiio, 
and a girdle of supplementary Bpringing-hairs. 
They are very mtnut^ but may be reoogniied oy theb 
globose form and slow rocking or lag^ng moticni% inter- 
rupted at times tnr quick ridmilng. /Ehey are found only 
in flrash water, a. grandiiniua Is an examide. 

HalteriidflS (hal-tf-ri'i-de). n.pl. WL.. < Mah- 
teria + -idts.] A family of free-Bvdmming ani- 
malcules, typified by the genus Halteria. 

Halterina (hal-tf -li^ntt), n.pl. [NL., < MailtsHa 
4- -tna'd.l A family of oiliate infusorians, re^ 
resented by the genera Halteria and StrornU^ 
dhm. Claparhde and Laohmann, 1858-60. 

Ealterlpteraf (hal-tf-rip'te-rjt), n. 


, n,pl. [NL.,< 

L. halter, Gr. dkn^p, a leaping-weight, 


nuto in Italy) opened a gap to the scofles df many. 

R. Careic, Survey of GomwaU, p. 1 b. 


eth, equivalent to hoMeth, third person singular 

^ of the present indicative of Aola^. 

]ialaeil7(h41'seu-i),u.; ’p\.halsenies{~iz). [Also (haPtCr), n, [< ME. halter; Khalil, 

haseneg, r.; < halsen, f\] 1. A pradiction (of One who l^ts or limps; hence, 

evU)^2. Ghiess ; conjecture. fProv. Eng. in hesitates as in doubt. 


, ^x~. vtnfw/ft, ai xv7opiu|^-TTox|^uv, 4” irrepov, 

^ wing.] The order of insects now called Ihb- 

noun.] I. mirans. To stop m walking or going ; tera. ClairviUe, 1798. 

oease to advance ; stop for a longer or Sorter halterlptwonat. a. [See JTaJfertptwa.] Hav- 
time on a march, as a body of troops. mg halroreB, as a dtetorous insect ; speciflloally, 

At length prudence and reason cry Half / pertaining to the Halteriptera, 

a haltemailt (hAPtAr-man), n. A hangman. 

^ It |§ SB ill wUid that falowB no man to good, for halter- 

tnsn and ballet-makers were not better set »-worke this 
many a day. Bundle of New WU (1688). 

lialtetMMSkf (WU'tto-aak), n. One who is lit 
- - - - A knavish lad, a ilie waft a AakfirtaeXr. Florio, p. 81. 


When we halted at that other well, 

And 1 was faint to swooning. 

Tennyeon, Merlin and Vivien. 


I would bang him up by the heeli^ and flay him, and 
Bait him, whoreeon haltersaet. 

Beau, and FI., Knight of Burning Feetlc^ 1. 4. 


Haltlca (haFti-ktl), n. [NL., < Gr. dTiruedg, leap- 
ing, < ohModai, leap: see halteria.'] A genus of 
flea-beetles, referred to the Chrysomelidw or 

r/ .i. 1 *wi»vw GalcrttcitUB, OTJDBdo typc of a 

s&f'fSEJ?ssaK?s 


both senses.] 
balsert, n. See hawser. 


Those haltere between two religions think they can do 
ndfto the f ' 


their homage to the true God and 

X>. Stukee, Twelve Minor Prophets (1669X P* 412. 


An kalner, or he which haleth and draweth a ship or 
barge alongst the river by a rope : also he that draweth np 
hurtheus and packes into the ship. Nomendator (1685% 

halster (hAl'st^r). n. [Cf. halsier.] One who 
draws a barge along a river by a rope. [Prov. 


Eng.] 
lu^l (] 


(h41t), a. [Early mod. E. also hault; < 

ME. halt, rarely holt, K AS. healt, ONorth. halt 
sr OS. OFries. LG. halt OHG. MHG. hair = 
Icel. haltr, also halltr ss Sw. Dan. halt s Goth. 
halts, lame. Connection with L. claudus, lame, 
is not probable.] Lame ; not able to walk with- 
out limping. 

Whom I msde blyude, halt, or meselc^ 

With his word he ssf hem hele, 

Curmr Mundi, 1. 179881 
Bring in hither the poor, and the maimed, and the holt, 
and the blind. Luke xiv. 21. 

Yet thousands still desire to f oumey on. 

Though halt, snd weary of the path they tread. 

Cotf9jer,TaakiL47L 
(hAlt), r. t. [Early mod. E. also hault; < 
ME. halten, < AS. healtian (= North Fries, halte 


< As. hwlfter, heatfter, haslftre (= MD. halfter, 
halchter, D. halfter, halster ss ML6. halter, LG. 
halfter, helchter, halter as OHG. halftra, MHG. 
iMi^ter, G. Imlfter. a halter), < ^half-, a base ap- 
pearing also, witn umlaut, in AS. hielf, helf, E. 
helve, a handle, and in AS. helma (for orig. 
ma, *helhma), E. helm^, a handle, tiller (see 

nyof’«dtatorialcoleoptew or jumping beefier 

animal. 

He took a cowt [oolt] halier frae hia hose . . . 


timea to tumip-cropa^ la an example. 
Another specie^ H. conwbrina, attacks 
cabbage. The cucumber flea-beetle, H. 
tueumerie, is one of the commonest in 
the United States. Also written Altica. 
See also out under /sa-Sestle. 
Haltiddas (hal-tis'i-dS), n. pi. 
[NL., < Edrica 4- -Ida.] Afam- 


Cucumber Ples- 
beetle {ifaiti- 
ca euatmtru). 
(Line aliews mitii- 
nltlM.) 


And tied it to his gray marO 
LoehnuUwnHar 


j have thickened hind femora, fitted tor leapii 

of small sise and often bright-colored, and are e 
injurious to cruciferous plants. Also written St 
YaMeitee. 


^arp^ (Child’s BsU^i^ VI. 8). Hfdticq|ltera)_ (hal-ti-koi)'te-ifl), n. 


, . „ [NL.,f6m. 

2. A rope specially intended for hanging male- sing., C Gr, dhrindg, leaping, + irrepdv, wing.] 
factors ; a hangman’s noose. A genus of ohalcid hvmenopters, of the suhi- 

Pltle it is that he priaeth a halter so desre, else would family Pteromalime, of which the European H. 
he rid the world of a burtheo,_^and himselfe of ids worth- aterrima is the sole species. Spinola, 1811. 

lease life. Purehae, Pilgrimage^ p. 826. — 

Thou musty Juatioey 

Buy an honourable halter, and hang thyself 1 

FUteher and Shirley, Night-Walker, ilL 8. 


Haltiooptera*^ (hal-ti-kop'te-rft), n. pi. [NL., 
neut. pi. : BeeHalticqtJtera^.j A series of genera 
in Chalcididm proposed by Haliday in 1840. 

K*. raVMCVr*, -X AO. X'VVXlilX X' XXVO. m ^ ~ n .. **** "V TNot in lino 1 

W »• = m, MHO,..;- ‘rJX'SS Si iVt (“41.1;.^ 1.M), ^ , [H^, < 


s loel. haltra (for **halta), also refl. heltask 
Sw. halla ss Dan. halte, limp, hdt; cf. OHG. 
dhclsan, make lame), < healt, halt, lame: see 
aolA, a.] 1. To limp ; move with a limping 
gait. 

The kimr would have given unto him Judith, the widows 
of Bvle Waltheofns, butshee refused him because that he 
hatted on the one legge. Stow. 

Soaroe half made up, 

And that so lamely and unfashionable, 

That dogs bark at me as 1 halt by them. 

NkoA, Rich. III., LL 
The travrier now, stooping, felt his foot and leg, as If 
trying whether they were sound ; apparently something 
ailed them^ for be halted to the stile whence 1 had just 
riaeft and sat down. Charlotte Brontl, Jane Eyre, xiL 

2. To stand in doubt; hesitate; linger; delay. 
How tong Jkoft ye between two opinions? lKLxvJlL2L 
Their religion halteth betwixt diners religions of the 
Tnricee, Fersiaiis, and Christians of the lacobtte and Nea- 
torlan Beets. /Hovkaii^ Pilgrimage^ p. 848. 

Hana yon perceined my llberalitie or goodnease^ to- 
wardsayon, to halt, to faynt, or to be slacken at any t^ne^ 
or In aay thyng? 

Udall, Flowon for Latin Speaking, foL 84. 
8. To be lame, faulty, or defective, as in con- 


; or make fast with or 
as if with a'halter: as, to halter a horse. 

I have savage cause ; 

And to proclaim ft dviUy, were like 
A halter'd neck, which does the hangman thank 
For being yare about him. Shak., K. and C., UL IL 

What pretty gins thou hast to halter woodcocks I 

FUtUker, Wit without Money, Iv. 8. 

hftltffr^ (hal't(ir), n.; pi. haltercs (bal-te'rez). 
[< L. halter, < Gr. dhrgp, usually in pi. dhrypeg, 
weights held in the hands 
to give an impetus in 
lea^ng, leaplng-weights, 

< aAhe^ai, leap, = L. sa- 
tire, leap: see salient.^ 

In entom., one of the pois- 
ers or balancers of in- 
sects: usually in the plu- 
ral. 



PMlian or sn AiiUd Fly, OIOM^ 
lag a, e* Haltemu 


Flies may be eaally recog- 
nised Iw tlieir having bntastn- 
gle MU' of wlnga ttie hinder 
pair being aborted, and exlstUig in a mdUnentary state 
under the name of haUer. 

A. S Packard, Study of Inaeota p. 86B. 


HalHcoris 4- -idai,’] A family of jumping bugs, 
or saltatorial heteropterous insects, tjrpifled by 
the genus Halticoris, and belonging to the su- 
perfamily Capsina, Douglas and Soott, 1865. 
oalticom (hal-tik'5-ris), n. [NL. (Douglas 
and Scott, 1865), contr. of *^Haltiooooris, < Gr. 
akriKSg, leaping (see Haltiea), 4- sdpig, bug.] A 
genus of true bugs, typical of the family Hdt- 
UcoridcB, comprising a few European speoies, 
as H. paUioornis. 

halting l y (hAFting-li ), adv. In a halting man- 
ner; with limping; hesitatingly; slowly. 
li4lTan0r,halTaim«r (hal'van-4r), n. morth. 
E., < Italoan-s 4- -cri.] A miner who oresses 
or washes halvan-ore. See halvans. 
halTUl-orff (hal'vpn-flr), n. See halvans. 
halTailS (hal^vanz), n. pi, [North. £., perhaps 
for ^hatfens (oF. halfsndeaV), < haif, q. v.1 Li 
mining, the refuse ore, or that from which the 
best part has been selected. Halvans may be snb- 
fectodm further ouUimr; and, when thii la dona the ora 
thus ohtetoed is called noAMNi-ors. In general, tha word is 
a giMwiym of atUei. (Kot mnrii naad in the United 


W. XV W XMXIV, XCHtXXVT, vx IXVXWWXTV, WD XM WXX- V ^ X 3 

neotion of ideas, or in measure oryersifloation: Halterataf (bal-tf-ra'i#), n. pi. [NL., neut. pL. (hllvl,^ t. ; pr®t. wd 

as. a halHna metanhor: a halUna sonnet. of halteratus: see kalterate.i The order of in- halving* [v ME. haiven, halfen 

The UAw ^1 w ihm htenk _ Bocts BOW Called Diptsra. ScqwH, 1768. G. haXben ) ; < a/. 


Spenser himseU affeeto the obafleta D. halter, a halter; see halter^,'] Having hal- 

And Sidney's verse halte ill on Bomnn feet teres, as a dipterous insect; spedflcally, per- 

Pope, Imit of Horaoa IL L 98. taining to the Malterata. 
lUkll^ (hAlt), n. [< Aalfi, e.] 1. The act of iMliftF^ruak (hAl'tdr^brAk). e. t. Tuaoeustom 
linjphig: lameness; a defect in gait.— 2. A to the use of ahalter; break or train by means 
** ) in sheep. of a halter, as a eolt. 


MHG. Uvnwn, 

«.] 1. To divide 

into two parts, especialiy two equal ) arts or 
halves. 

Wee 


by Itaeli; then we een get 
wk^ or a Ugbt wlllMmt a I 



in, To JoiiL M two pieoes of timber, by outtinff 
«w»y one naif or ^ eqnal portion in depth of 
eiMhi so ae to let them 
into each other. Thli !■ 
dime to prodnoe either »Up< 

Jdiit a doreteU, a leexi; or a 
vSSm joiiit or 



Halving. 


^VMwmnn halTiOg. 

]ialT8t,a. andn. Anob- 
flolete variant of haff, 

Okaueer. 

lialTOd (hhvd), a. In 
botf with one half, or nearly so, of a nominally 
bilateral ormn wanting, as in the leaves of 
some begonias; dimidiate, 
halvo-iurfc, luuive-iiet (hhv'net), n. [< leel. 
a kind of net for herring-fishing, + E. 
n.] A standing net placed within water- 
mark to prevent the fiahes from returning with 
the tide. [Scotch.] 
lialveB (hfivz), n. Flural of half, 
halvi^-belt (hfi'ving-belt). n, A belt crossed 
between two pulleys to make them revolve in 
opposite directions. 

lialwet. n. and v, A l£iddle English form of 
hallowU 

]|8^ (ha^i), a. An obsolete (Middle EngUsh) 
or malectal (Scotch) form of holy. 
halyard, halliard (hal'ygrd), n. [Also writ- 
ten haliardf haulyara; commonly regarded as < 
hale^ + yardXf ** because they hale or draw the 
yards into their places ” (Skeat), but more prob- 
ably a perversion, accommodated to this notion 
(or to tanyardj laniard^ q. v.), of an earlier haU 
tier or ^halier ^ equiv. to Jmer or hauler^ < hale^ + 
Hallier does occur in other senses: see 
halUer^.'i Naut.^ a rope or purchase used to 
hoist or lower yards or sails on their respective 
masts or stays. All yards have halyards except 
the lower yards and lower topsail-yards. 

Each maat has only two ahroudi of twisted rattan, which 
are often both shifted to the weather-side ; and the Aal- 
when the yard Is up, serves Instead of a third shroud. 

Anaout Voyage^ IL 10. 

Orowfoot-hajyaxds, lines running through a block on a 
stay, used forughtenlng the backbone of an awning.— 
Pesk-luLlyards. the ropes or tackles by which the outer 
end of a yatt Is nolsteo.— Signal-halyards, light lines 
running through sheaves at tnegalf-ends or mastheadi^ 
used for hoisting flags. 

My attention was now directed by one of the men to the 

Walderahare,** who was trying to signal ns by moans of 
a lantern made fast to the 6eak ai^utl haiyarda and run 
up and down. W, C. RuaaaU, Sailor's Sweetheart^ ill. 

nuoat-halsrard. the jope or purchase by which the end 
of a gaff nearest the mast is hoisted. 

lialyard-rack (bal'y^-rak), n. Naut.^ a wood- 
en framework in which the running part of any 
halyard is kept coiled, so that it may always be 
clear for running. 

See J/altmeda, J9ali- 


Hahrmeda, Haly^edidm. 

medidae. 


Halymenia (hal-i-mS'ni-tt), n. [NL. (Agardh, 
1M2). appar. irreg. < Ghri dip, the sea, 4- 
month, or moon.] A genus of marine algm be- 
longing to the natural order Cryptonemeas^ tribe 
OastrocarpenB, characterized by the cylindra- 
ceous or compressed, gelatinous, membrana- 
ceous fronds, which are dichotomous, pinnate, 
or variously branched, and bv the simple cor- 
tical layer formed of small oblong cells, its me- 
dullary portion being formed of large cells and 
internal articulated branching filaments. The 
species are natives of the warmer seas. 

Ha^^niett (hal^i-mf-nrf-e), n. pi [NL., < 
Mtuymenia + -eo?.] One of the families of algie 
established by Efitzing in 1843, coming under 
his order Permastem of the class Heterooarpew. 

HalySMnites (haHi-me-ni^tSz), n. [NL., < 
MMymenia + -ifes.] A genus of fossil al^, 
so named by Sternberg in 1838 from its sup- 
posed affinity with Hmymenia. As emended by 
Bohimper in 18W, it embrsoee forme with oorlaoeous or 
membnmioeoua flattened or terete and flatuloue fronda 
and tuberoled or puncUform sporangia immersed In the 
lamina of the frond. These forms are found In the Ore- 
taoeous and Tertiary formations of Europe and Amerioa, 
being speotally abundant In the passage-beds between 
these two systems of rooka M. fiiqfor is a large branch- 
ing spsoies with oylindrloal, hollow warty fronda very 
abundant in the Upper Cretaoeous of the Booky Mountain 
ngtoia and called oy the settlers eom-oobi. 

bllniotet, n. Same as haUmoie. 

•am + -aa.] In Lii , _ 

tloB of plants, a suborder of the Aeaoao^ hav- 
ing the fronds polyshdionous, baxlwd. Jointed, 
or eontinnoas, and the vesieles scattered over 
the •orfaee of the frond or eoUeeted into hei^. 
170 
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1% emlmoM the Bphaeela/rim^ LaminasiMf and 

Hdlyser%8 Orid^ + -ecr.] Endli^eris name 
(186) for the HaHyserea. 

HallllieriB (ha-lis'g-ris), n. [NL., appar. irreg. 
< Grr. dXf, the sea, -r oep<c» endive, chicory.! A 
genus of marine algaa, named by Targioni, out 
first desoribed by A^rdh in 1817, belonging to 
the natural order Dietyotewy and type of the 
suborder Halyserew. The frond is flat, dichotomous, 
and membranaoeoua with a median nerve. The spores 
are naked, and united in aoH longitudinally arranged 
along each aide of the costs. About a dozen species are 
known, inhabiting the wanner seas. A fossil form has 
been found in the Oblite of Yorksbii'e, which has been re- 
ferred to this genus (M. araeta). 

Halyserites (haHi-se-ii'tSz), w. piL., < Haly- 
sens + 4tes,'\ A genus of fossil aim named by 
Sternberg in 1838 and emended by Schimper 
in 1869, having the slender fronds many times 
dichotomously divided, the branches being pro- 
vided with a thick costa acuminate at the apex. 
They occur chiefly In the Devonian and In the Upper Cre- 
taceous of Europe, but also sparingly in the intermediate 
atrata. 

Halysidota (haKi-si-do'tfi), n. [NL., < Gr. &kvr 
ozdcjrdc, wrought in chain fashion, < akvei^, a 
chain.] A genus of American arctiid moths. 

H. carym is the common hickory tussock-moth 
of North America. Originally J7a2^‘dofa. Buh- 
ner^ 1816. 

Halysites (hal-i-si'tez), n. [NL. (Fischer), < Gr. 
akvauQ^ a chain.] The typieal genus of chain- 
corals of the family HalysiUdm : same as CW- 
tenipora, 

HalTSitidSB (hal-i-sit'i-de), n. pi [NL.. < JSTa/y- 
sites + •‘idoB.'l A family of paleozoic tabulate 
corals, taking name from the genus Halysites; 
the chain-corals. 

HalysitinSB (haKi-si-ti'ne), n.pl [NL.,< Haly~ 
sites + -inu*. j A subfamily of ohain-oorals, re- 
ferred to Favositida:. Edwards and Hairnet 1849. 

Halytheriuni, n. See HaUtherium. 

butn l (ham), n. [< ME. hamme. hommef < AS. 
hanm = D. ham = MLG. ham, hamme = OHG. 
hamma, MHG. hamme, G. dial, hamme, the ham, 
s= loel. horn, the iiam or haunch of a horse, ss 
Sw. dial, ham, the hind part of the knee ; prob. 
lit. the * crook ’ or ^ bend ’ of the leg (cf. OF. F. 
jamhe ss Sp. Pg. It. gamba, ML. gamha, leg (see 
gamb, jamb), ult. of Celtic origin) ; cf. W. Ir. 
Gael, cam, crooked, L. camur, crooked ; L. ca- 
mera, camara, < Gr. Kapdpa, a vault, chamber, 
etc. : see cam*, camera, camber^ chamber, etc.] 

I, The back of the thigh ; the thigh as a whole ; 
in the plural, the gluteal region ; the buttocks. 

Ibcy [old nienl have a plentiful lack of wit, together 
with most weak ttama. Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 

Hark ye, pupil; 

Go as I taught you, hang more upon your hama, 

And put your knees out bent. 

Flatehar {and another), Queen of Corinth, ii. 4. 

At the caia's those who attended the consul kneeled on 
the sopha, resting behind on their haina, which is a very 
humble posture. 

Pocoeke, Description of the East, II. L 102. 
2. In anal, specifically, the back of the knee ; 
the lozenge-shaped area behind the knee, 
bounded by the hamstrings and heads of the 
oalf-muBoles, technically called the popliteal 
mace, — 8. The thigh of an animal slaughtered 
for food ; particularly, the thigh of a hog salted 
aa or dried in smoke. 


lumuurtite 

Heterorhaphides, typified by the genus Hameh 
oaniha, having megascleres as oxea or styll, and 
microBcleres as dianoistrao. 
liamadryad (ham^f^ri-ad), n.; pi. hamadnf^ 
ads, hamadryades (-adz, ham-Srdri'WSz). [< L. 
hamadfyas, pi. hamadryades, X Gr.'ci/zad^f, pi. 
d^Spvaoec (also ddpvdg, pi. ddfwdde.^), < apa, toge- 
ther with (= E. same, q. v.) (or d- copulative), 
+ dpi'Q, a tree, esp. the oak-tree, s £. tree : see 
dryad.} 1. In Gr. myth., a wood-nymph be- 
lieved to live and die with the tree to which 
she was attached. 

They were called Diyades and Hamadryadaa, because 
they begin to live with oakes, and perish together. 

Sandya, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., viiL, notea 

The common opinion concerning the nymphs whom the 
ancients called hamadryada ia more to the honour of trees 

.. . that the 

I on aome 

, . , , I died to- 
gether. Spectator, Ho. 580. 

lam not aure that the tree was a gainer when thehama- 
dryad flitted and left It nothing but ahlp-tlmbea 

Lowdl, Among my Booka 2d net., p. ISfi. 

2. In entom. : (a) A dryad or wood-nymph, a 
butterfiy of the old genus Hamadryas. (c) pi 
A group of lepidopterouB inseots. — 8. In her- 
el, a large, hooded, venomous Indian seroent, 
'q/a hamadryas ot Hamadryas claps, now (fphith 
phagus elaps. It is related to the cobra.-->4. 
In mammal., a large Abyssinian baboon, Cgno- 
cephalus hamadryas, witn long mane and wnis- 
kers and tufted tail. Also ciQled hebe. 
Hamadryas (ha-mad^ri-as),n. [NL.: see hama- 
dryad.] 1. A genus of lepidopterons inseots. 
Hubner, 1816. — 2. A genus of venomous ser- 
I, of the family E/qpidm. See OphUphagus. 
^ mollusks. — 


pel 


J.E.OrayyVMQ. — 3. A genus i 
4. [f. c.] The specific name of a baboon, C^o- 
cepnalus hamadryas. 


and cured 

Thy trufflofl, Perigordl thy hama, Bayonnel 

Pope, Dunciad, iv. 558. 

liam* (ham), n. If. An obsolete (Middle Eng- 
lish and Anglo-Saxon) form of homf*^.-*2. In 
historical use, with reference to the Anglo- 
Saxon period, a village or town; more specifi- 
cally, a manor or private estate with a commu- 
nity of serfs upon it: much used in compound 
local names, as in Birmingham, Nottingham, 
Their homos, indeed, must have been scantily sprinkled 
over the wild and half-reclaimed oountiy ; but scant as 


they were, theae **hama'* and **tonB " told as plainly as in 

other diatriotB the tale cjf EnjrUah colonisation. 

J. B. Cfraen, Making ot Eng., p. 70. hamErihritiS (ham-fir-thrl tis), n, [NL., < Gr. 


hamal (ham^al),'n. [Turk, hammdl, < At. ham- 
mat, a porter^ canrier, < hamala, carry, bear.] 
A porter in Constantinople. Two hamala cany im- 
monae weights between them, suspended from poles sup- 
ported on their shoulders. 

HamamelaceflB (ham^a-me-la'sf-e), n.pl. [NL., 

< Hamamelis -f -aceas!*} See UamameUdem, 

Hamameless (ham-a-mS'le-S), n. pi [NL., < 

Hamamelis + -ca?.]‘ In the classification of 
De Candolle, Gray, and others, a tribe or subor- 
der of plants, of the natural order HamameUdem, 
embracing the genera Hamamelis, FolhergiUa, 
eto., and distin^shed from the Balsamiflum, 
to which Liquidambar belongs, by their one- 
ovuled cells and more apparent floral envelops. 

BamamelidacesB (ham-^me-li-da'se-S), n. pi 
[NL., < Hamamelis (-He^*) + -aceee.'f Same as 
Hamamelidece. Lindley, 1846. 

Hamamelideas (ham^a-m$-lid^f-e), n.pl. [NL., 

< Hamamelis (-lid-) + -ew.} A naturm order of 
dicotyledonous polypetalous or sometimes apet- 
alouB trees or shrubs, chiefly characterizea bv 
the inferior or half-ixiferior ovary and the soli- 
tary ovule pendent from the apex of the cell, 
embracing about 30 species belonging to half 
as many small genera, of which Hamamelis (the 
wych-hazel) and Liquidambar (the sweet-gum) 
are the most important. Proposed by Robert 
Brown in 1818. Also Hamammacem and Hama- 
melidacew, 

Hamamelis (ham-a-me'lis), n, [NL., < Gr. dpa- 
pyhig, a tree with &uit like the pear, a kind of 
medlar or service-tree, < apa, toother with^ + 
pipwv, apple or other tree-fruit.] The ^rpical 
genus of the natural order i/amamcHdea;, round- 
ed bv Linnmus in 1753, embracing 2 species 
of shrubs or small trees, and distin^ished 
from related genera by the 4-parted flowers, 
deeply lobed calyx, blunt anthers, and decidu- 
ous leaves. One of the apociea is the wych-haad of 
Horth America; the other is a native of Japan. Theflowers 
are polygamoua, the atamlnate (male) onea having elon- 
gated, linear petals, which expand in autumn after the 
feavea have fulen. The leaves are large, crenate, and un- 
equal at the baao. The fiuit ia a dry, woody capaule. See 
wyoh-haxad. 


i-sS'rS-S), fi « pi [NL., < JEToly- 
L Lindles^s syirtsm of olassifiea- 


ham^ (ham), n. [< ME. ham, hamme (in comp, 
names), < AS. ham (hamm-), an inclosure, fold, 
dwelling, chiefly in comp., in local names, in 
which it became oonfusea with ham2, similarly 
used(BeelKiffi*,2). Ot,hem^,hemble,} A stinted 
common pasture for cows. Grose. [Prov.Eng.] 
bkma (hft^m|), n« Same as ama. 
ITawimkaviliba (ham-a-kan'tbl), n. [NL., < Gr. 
apa, toM^er, + dsavda, thorn.] The typieal 



dpapdpiric, gout in all the joints at ouoe, < apa, 
together, + dpBpirtc, gout: see arthritis.} In 
pathol, arthritis, or more speoifically gout, in 
all tiie joints. 

hamartialogy (ha-mfir-ti-aPp-Ji), n. [< Gr. 
dpaprla, error, sin, + -^/a, < hfyhv, speak: see 
-ology.} 1. That part of theolo^ which treats 
of tiie origin, nature, operationB, and efleets 
of sin; the doctrine of sin: a subdivision of 
anthropology.— 2. A treatise or dissertstion 
on sin. 

bainartits (ham^||r-tlt), II. Bs^fmesHts. 


2696 


The BmaikmnhM, emmeoufljr lo oellad Item' *, 
‘ amlndKe' 


, elmiflcetiop edcqpted atthe airly Ur- 

mlnghMP aliow% are ohielly breed^of Bni^hb origin. 

” w 


I (hft'm&t), a. [< L. kamatuB, furniglied 

iritli a hook, hooked, < hamma, a hook.] 1. 

Hooked; entangled. [Bare.] 

IWMOi (hto), *1. [< MB, 

tmn per Ignoaua. Btntmey, Blrla I *«. Kama Roovei* Bkin 

2. In jBod/., hooked: nneinate: same as hamu- ' 
late. [Rare.]-- '8. In 6oi., curved like a hook; 
hooked at the tip : said of hairs, spines, etc. 
bamated (h&'ma-ted), a. Hooked, or set with 
hooks. [Rare.] 

Nothing lew than a riolent heat can diaentangle theae 
ereaturea from their hamattd atation of life. 

Swift, Meohanioal Opwationaaf the Spirit 

liam-heetle (ham^bd^tl), n. A beetle. Corynetea 
(or Heerotna) ruflpes, the larva of which often 
does great damage to cured hams in the United 
States. More fully called redAegged ham-heel^. 


Hama, thyn akynne 



HamlltoBla (ham41-t6'iiiH|^a. CNL., 

after F. Baohanan (1762-1829), who took in his 
later years the name of Hmallfoih antiior of va- 
xiooB workS| some relating to InaUk.l A aeans 
of shrubs, founded by Bozburs^ in 1811 be- 
longing to the natum order Mubiaeam^ tribe 
Peaerieasj distingaished by the 5-odUled ovary. 
5-parted style, and reticulate seed-ooa^ and 
embradag 6 or 4 speoieB, natives of India, 
China, ai3 the Indian archipelago. Thay have 
ahowy llowani with long talmlar ootcllaa aimaged fa tar- 
minal paniolaa. Twoof thaaiMKdea, H.itwaifolafiaasidJEr. 
. _ ioobriH have fragrant white flowara and are wall known to 

, of an aye or^^iw l^mytea- il^^Ptaining to James Hatton (1789-1881), 

and espeCTy to a^system^ of toach^ lan- 


kame, home, < AS. 
„OS.hamoaOFries. 
homa,hama,a,eoYei,^J)lhaa^ ahame(def.^, 
= MLG. ham ss OHG. hamo, MHG. home, ham, G. 
hamen as loeL hamr = Dan. ham ss Gk)th. *hama, 
a cover, covering (> ga-hamon, cover). In sense 
2 the word is peniaps of D. origin.] If. A cov- 
ering; a skin; a membrane. 

Of he oaite hia dragonni kam^ 


2. One of two curved pieces of wood or metal 
in the harness of a draft-horse, to which the 
traces are fastened, and which lie upon the 
collar or have pads attached to them fitting the 
horse’s neck. See out under kafwes9.~.Bame- 
ime-Btrings. the itn^ or atringa whidi 
the endatf the bamea. See ent under 

An obsolete or dialectal form 


hame^ (ham), n. 
of halmK 

hame^ (ham), n. A Scotch form of homcl. 
hamel (ham'el), V. See hamble. 

6leU, a. See hamUth 

TtamaHa (ha-me'li-h), n. [NL., named after 
the French botanist Du Hamel (Duhamel-Du- 
monoeau, 1700-82).] A genus of tropical or 
subtropical American shrubs, founded oy Jae- 
quin in 1763, belonging to the natural order 
MuhkteecB, aud type of the tribe HameUea, hav- 
ing a 5-lobed calyx, d-ribbed corolla with sta- 
mens inserted at the base of its tube, a fusiform 
stigma, and the flowers arranged in scorpioid 

(mee), mutilate (^OFriin. homeUa (alsoiu ver- K 
twl n. himeUmga, hamelinga, hemeUmM, kemi- nekreAuouHAOTe^ta H.vaUrieou^iS^an 
tinge, mutilation, as of the beard) rs OHG. how- ^ Jamaica, ia there called Spanish aim, 
cdSn, MHG. hameln, mutilate, maim, G. ham- Hameliacess (ha-me-li-a'sf-e), n. ph [NL. (A. 
m^fi, hdmmeln, geld (lambs), ss Icel. hamla =s Richard, 1834), i Hamelia + -oeeatJ] A group 
ODan. hanUe, mutilate, maim), < Vutmol (found of genera of rubiaceous plants, of which Ha- 
in only one passage, in def. form as noun, homo- melia is the type, equal to the tribe Hamelieas 
la, homela, used to designate a i>erson with his of De Candolle. 

head iriiaved (as a mark of disgrace); cf. OSc. HanmlidflBj(h^meUi^8), n. pi, [NL.^ < Hame- 


R9d-lefgB^ Ham*beet1e 
m, tmirm (line ihowc nntnral sine) i I, pupa (line shown natural 
One) : <, cocoon ; d. beetle, enlnised ; e. beetle, natural else i /. Ics 
of lanmi mandible ; A. labium ; ■*, maxilla; J, antenna of larva. 
tf*e* *1 Of enlarged.) 

Two other beetlea the bacon*l>eetla, sapha ametieona, 
and the larder-beetle, DemwtUa lardariua, alao occaaion- 
ally injure hama, and the name may be alao applied to them. 
Bat both the latter chiefly affect tainted or nwiled hama, 
while the true ham-beetle attacka well-cnred hama Bee 
alio under hamn < htictlt 

Itamble (ham'bl), pret. and pp. hambled, 
ppr. hambling. [Also dial. Itammel, hamel; 
< ME. hamelen, mutilate, < AS. hamelian (only 


head shaved (as a mark of disgrace); cf. OSc. Aamauam ina-mei'i-ac), n. pi, ^ name- (see del.) -t* -isi 

homyU, hommel, mod, hummel, hummle, having /»o + -ido?.] In Lindley’s system, a suborder of liam Hamilton, 
no horns (of a cow), humloek, a polled cow, Cischonacco?, having toe genus HawcZto as toe ■ 


guages which he advocated, and which 
based upon toe two principles that language is 
to be presented to toe scholar as a living or- 
ganism, and that its laws are to be learned by 
observation and not by rules.— 2. Pertainiiig 
to Sir William Hamilton (1788-1886), an influ- 
ential philosopher and lomcian of the Scottish 
school. 

The general pilnoi]^ of the HamUUmtan logla 

HAdammn, Bnoyo. Brit, XIV. 7M. 

8. Pertaining to Sir William Rowan Hamilton 
(1806-65), an Irish mathematician.— 4. Per- 
taining to or holding toe political doctrines of 
Alexander Hamilton (1757-1804), an American 
statesman, who was one of the leaders of toe 
Federalist party and toe first Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Laying entirely aalde the general propoaitton that the 
HamUtonian Federallataoonaldered a national debt aa In 
Itarif a desirable inatitatlon, and oonoeding that the Fed- 
enlists would themaelTea have ultimately reduced or dia- 
ehaiged It, there still remains the fact that the Fedenl- 
iata made the debt a anbordlnate^ Ifr. Gallatin made It a 
paramount, oonaidemtion in polltloi. 

N. Adama, Gallatin, p. 174. 

Hsmlltonlsn equatloii. flee eoiiarion.— Esmllto- 
nlan ftinotlona. 8ee^»ieriim.-~||kin11ton1>n cpswr 

t0g._ BeecdMfotor. 

U. n. A follower of any one of toe persons 
named above. See I. 

HamlltoniSIII (ham'il-tqn-iasm), n. [< HamUUm 
(see def.) + -ism.] The philosophy of BirWil- 


aud substantially toe same as the tribe 


This is Kantinm bnt It la not HamUtaniam. 

J, 8. Mill, Examination of HamUtoq, ilL 


also a peimn whose head has been shaved ^ . c, 

or hair eut: see further under humhle9, v, t,, HamcZicui of De Candolle. haniirOBtnkte (ham-i-xos'trat). a. [<L. kamtis, 

which is ult. a doublet of hamble) = D. hamel, HfUlielie8B^(bam-f-li'e^),^a.p2.^^[NL.,^ JS^wcKa g hook, + rostrum, a beak.] Hhving a hookeo 


in 1783, having the corolla-lobes imbricate or 
twisted in the bud, toe ovary 2- to many-celled, 
with many ovules in each cell, and a fleshy or 
coriaceous, many-seeded. berry-Uke fhiit. it em- 
braces 6 genera, all bnt one of which are nativea of trop- 
ical America; onia^ Bertiera, is alao found in tropical Africa, 
and one^ Gotddit^ is confined to the Hawaiian hdanda. 

A Scotch form of homely, 
obsolete form of hammer^, 

, < AS. hdm- 
7, also the fine 
OFries. ham-, 

hemHekenge, hemeekninge, an attack on one’s 



wetoei^ ss MLG. hamel, castrated wether, ss 
OHG. hamal, mutilated, cut off (> OHG. hamal, 
n., a (castrated) wether, MHG. hamel, a wether, 
also a precipitous height, a cliff, also a stick 
(eat off), G. hammel, a wether, mutton, > Sw. 

• hammel = ODan. hammel, a wether). Cf . OHG. 
ham (hamm-), mutilated, crippled, lame, para- 
lyrio, MHG. hamen, G. hammen, maim, curtail, 
and also OFnes. hemma, hamma, hinder, ob- iia-iAiv n 

■tenet (a Umb), MHG. ha^ hemmen, G. {2™ 1. “n oto. 
men, Dan. hemme, Sw. . » _ 

cheek: senses near that 
hamper: see hamper\ , . _ 

To mutilate; hamstring; cutaway. 

Algate a foot la hamdad of thy sorwe. 

Chauear, Troflni, IL 904. 

lb A em m rf, or bam-atring; to eat the haim to bongfa. 

KPhiUipa, 1700. 

2. To cut out toe balls of toe feet of (dogs), 

•0 as to render them unfit for hunting. 

IL intrane. TowalklameMimp: in this sense 
usually hammel, hammle, [Prov. Eng.] 

Ba|Bbl6t0llia& (ham-bl-to'ni-an), n, [From 

and'iofa«.J lii.^teto»,theofleiiBeoffelo- 
^^.******* A*.^*”^*^;^?”f"^ niously beating or assaulting a person in his 

own house or dwomng-iJsee. Also Jkoswwe^ 
hajnikttor (ham 'fat 'hr), w. A term of eon- 

^ms^toemi^fbrsSS. nnnstrel. So^tobe^^edtem an old-style 

muS^Oism'bteg), ST An eseeUent block oontcalled “The Ham-fM Mon.” 


+ -ewJ] A tribe of plants, of the natural order ‘beak ; uncirostrate. 

Euhiai^, estoblished by Bentham and Hooker TT^Tnif Aii (ham'lt), n. [< Ham (see def. ) + -ifeS.] 


1. A descendant of Ham, one of the sons of 
Noah according to the account in Genesis; a 
member of one of the races supposed to have 
been derived from toe four sons of Ham (Gen. 
X.); specifically, one of a race speaking a so- 
called Hamitic language. Bee HamitSe,-^2, 
Popularly, an African; a negro. 

Whtlit the Caucasian doubts the humanity of the Ham- 
ita, the latter repays the compllmeut in kino. 

H, Spanear, Study of Boclol., p. 207. 

kuilite^ (ha'mit), n, [< L. hamue, a hook, -f 
-4feSS.] A fossil cephalopod of the ^nus Hami- 


hou 8 e,MLG.kmfiMoh 0 ,fm attack on one’s house, « nor /'T>ia»ir 4 «..i/ava 

heimeokinge, visit, attack, Dan. hfemedgelee, Sw. Mini'^ (ha-iri toz)^. PJL. (Pawnson, IMl), 

hemeokande, hemsdkelee^letMdkning, visitation, ^ 
infUction, ilHG. Meimnuoehe, MfMuoeke.G. 

feat), a^,iome, + ados, a sec^king: see kmsei «r pertoto to Ham, rae of the som <^o^ 
, J , .1 . . - e ... (Qen, X.), or to any of the races considered to 

be his descendants. TheHsmltiotoiignaBsreadBaa 
of African langnageaccmpriring the ancient Egyptian of 
the hlat^yphs andthe later Egyptian or49o|i3kand the 
non-Scmlne langnagas of Ainrailiila and the raglona fur- 
ther aouUi, induding the Oalla and the or Barber, 

' “theHottentot Thaymta 


to which 

beUcTcd by many to have more or Icai 
with the Samttlefttnihr. 

■ a 


toward »rS«SS?\ndoe^ the hw the anm Bam^, genewlfyw^ 


Hngir or TirdUnger, and nexham the favorite 
grm throughout toe world for notoouse eulti- 
vatton. The berries are oblong and cf 
aria and refreahing flavor. Conunoiilyof 
hwv. The mmaaai Hamburg la % warktg 
little flrom the oUmt. 

So A variety of toe domestio hen, of small flize, 
with rose comb and blue legs, and the plumage 
«C toe male in general zimilar to that of toe 


inform; unciform; nneinateo toned to &p faia3ly JmmonitkUe, 

kamklsf (hw'kin),fi. [Appair.<kafiii -f dim. 
-iritia] A pudding made upon the bone of a 

^ sho ulder of mutto^ all the fleah being first 

larteethinthreeloi^udinalrowBfOfwhiehtoe taken off. HdHiiim. rPfov.Eng.] 
central row is fixed, while the lateral rows are hamliit^ (hm']et).a* ]sMKhamet,hamelel,a 




Nfintdato m sjrrilmrwuS^ 
__ — ^ the pretlleit of loiria sad an 

IPPRiiac Iwm, though the 


crpencilii 


changeable. It ineludes such fgmiUes as the 
MamekUe and Bikmfrridbs, or the whelks and the 
like. 

ha«ig1oeeate (ham-l-gloi^it)» a. Pertaining to 
or having toe characters of toe Hast^plofliia. 
Boogroopl. 


hamlet, < OV.AF. hemmJuMneim, m« (idao hem- 
lette,t), dim,, wlto -et of OF. hamel, F, hastsa a 
(ML, iameidbm), a vilUifg dim., w^ -el, at 
*lMMh<OFrleg Ma,NortoFriea.kafa«,ahmBg 
dw^Uag, AS, Ma, B.kgsi 0 ^ village i aeehaaie* 
and haai8.] A small vUlafe; a Httiie eluaUr 


liotiiM ill the ecraatry; eipeeially, in Bng- 
land^ n Tillage witiumt a ohwBh, which ihere- 
fm for its eodlMiaitioal senriee Delongs to the 
pariih rmesented by another village. Com- 
pare pofish, Tbe wmg bM no teobnioil me In the 
tTidtea Metee, ezoept m the legal denignation of a few 
Tfllagoi In Hlohlgaa and Ohio. 

hometfanea with aeoure ddight 
The nplaiid hmduU will In^te. 

UUton, L*AUegrob 1. 92. 

Booh in hla narrow eell forcrrer laid, 

The rode forelathera of the hamlet deep. 

Cl>ray, Blegy. 

To aeroral of theae towna there are email appendagea be. 
longing oalled Aamieti^ which are taken noHoe of in the 
•tatote of Bneter. JKoetetonab Com., Int, 1 4. 

(h^aet).n. [Originnotascertained.] 
A flsh of the family Serrantda, EpinepheVus airi- 
atus, also oalled Kaasixu graw^y common in the 
West Indies and along the Ronda coast. It is 
chestnut-brown or slate-colored, with yermilion 
lips and throat. 

luubdetedf (ham'let-ed), a. [< hamlet'll + -odsi.] 
Establishea in or accustomed to a hamlet or 
a country life. [Bare.] 

He is prtqiMrly and pitiedly to be counted alone that la 
Oliterata^ and unaotlvely lives hamUted in some untravel- 
led village of the duUer country. 

Feithamt Keaolvea U. 49. 

bn.mnia.fH^ I mwiwiiiwi (ham'am, hum'um), n. [< 
Ar. kafMndnif a hot bath^ < hanmimy heat water 
for a bath.1 An establishment for bathing in 
the Orientd manner with sweating and manip- 
ulation; a Turkish or other Oriental bath. 

I . . . g^ a late hackney chariot and drove to the Hurn- 
fiuffiM in covent Garden. 

JXek&nM, Great Expectationa xlv. 

Somettmea . . . welnduce him to aocompanym to the 
Hamanamt where he (Bhaykh Mohammed] insists upon 
paying the amalleat sum, quarrelling with eveiythlng and 
everybody. R, F. Burton, El-Medlnah, p 70. 

hanmel. lianunle (ham'l), e. i. Dialectal forms 
of hamhU, 

hammer^ (ham'Br), n. [< ME. hameTy homer, < 
As. hamoTy hamwy homer as OS. hamur = OFries. 
homeTy hamer b D. hamer = MLO. homer = 
OHO. hamoTy MHO. hamer, O. hammer s Icel. 
hamarr ss Sw. hammare = Dan. hammer, a ham- 
mer. The Icel. hamarr means also a crag, rook, 
suggesting a connection with OBt^. hameni. 
Buss, hamene, a stone, these and the 7%ut. forms 
haying (in this view) suffered a transposition 
of the ffrst two consonants : 
of. Lith. dkmiL (akrnen-) a= 

Lett, ahmina, a stone, as Or. 
hxfMVy an anvil, thunder- 
bolt, = Skt. ac^n, a stone, 
thunderbolt. The first ham- 
mers were of stone.] 1. 

An instrument consisting 
of a solid head, usually of 
metal, but sometimes of 
wood or of stone, set cross- 
wise to the handle, used for beating metals, 
driving nails or spikes, dressing or breaking 
stones, etc. ; hence, a machine in which a heavy 



«. BlocktaghuuiMr; 4. Head of a Paea-hainner ; r, BrkUaytW 


block of metal is used for such a purpose. See 
eteemhhammery tUt-hammer, trip-hammer. The 
held of the hammer la made in various forma aooordlng 
to the me to which it li to be put Hammers of stone are 
found among the remains of antiquity, and arestOl in use 
among barbarous races. The hammer has also been need 
asaweaponof attack in war. See fliaiiei-ds-/rr. 

The kmngr bothe stem and grata. 

That dtma the naylys throw hand and fota 

Xioed, be myn sooowr in aUe myn lyffe. 

ifety Hood (E.B.T. 8.x piss. 

Is not my word like as a Href saith the Lord; and like 
ahasiinerbiatbreaketh&erookinpteoesT Jer.BdlLse. 

Gold Itself will be aometimea so eager (as artiste oi^ it) 
that it win as little endure the temunir aa glaw itself. 

“ ‘ I Underaumdlng^ UL Cl 


Something which resembles . the common 
* r in form, action, or use. (a) The piece in 
Uoh strikes upon the ImH to indicate the hour ; 

r. (b) In abdTaa indspendentwoc^im ci^e- 

). lever by which His somded: dlsfiMished firom 

Mia which is attached to^bell^dtemuallyopsr^ 
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end or kndbb held in the hand, with which the 
lof the dulcimer and other similar instruments are 
(A In theplanoforta that putof tbe mechanism 
or action that is thrown against the strings by the key 
or digitsL It consists of a Mender, elastic wooden shank 
and a wooden head thickty covered with felt. Bach key 
haa its own hammer, which strikes against the ona twa 
three, or four strings belonging to that particular key. 
(e) That part of the lock of a iireann which falls with a 
sharp blow and causes the discharge of the piece. In the 
fiint^k the piece of flint was secured in the front of 
the hammer and struck shandy against the steel cover- 
ing of tbe pan, displacing it and throwing sparks into the 
pmning in the pan. In the peroussion-look the blow of 
the hammer expodes the peroussion-oap. Ordinarily the 
hammer can be fixed at half -cook, at which point the pull 
of the trigger does not move it^ and at full-cock, when the 
movement of the trigger will release it. The form of the 
luunmer and the mode of ite action in exploding tbe charge 
differ greatly in different kinda of guns. See rebounding 
look (under and out under gun, (/) A gavel used 
by auctioneers. Bee to bring to tho hammer, below. 

Oft as the price-deciding hammer falli, 

He notes it in bii book. Coiqper, Task, vL 291. 

(g) A door-knocker. fBare.] 

^en nightly Knooklngs at your Door wlU oe^ 
ir, then, 3^ 


9. To fasten with a hammer by nailing or oth- 
erwise ; oonstruot by the use ot the hammer. 

He was hammered to the gibbet 

Hervey, Meditattons^ L IBS. 

Here upon the flat 

AU that long morn the lists were hammerd up 

Tennyson, Fiinoeas, v. 
8. To form or forge with a hammer; shape by 
beating: often with oaf. 

*They, with unwearied pains and diligence, hanimmed out 
his boita. Bacon, PoUti^ Irbies, vt. 

Some hammer helmets for the fighting field. Dryder^. 
4. To work upon in the mind ; contrive by intel- 
lectual labor; excogitate: usually with out: as, 
to hammer out a scheme. 

Hee, sommoning a jparlee. hammered out auoh a strong 
Oration in praise of fiaa& that they all struoke vp their 
Brums. Dekker, Seven Deadly Sins, p 22. 

Thy wicked head never at rest, but hammering 


Whose noiseless Hammer. 


ammer, then, may rust in Peace. 
Congreve, tr. of Ovid’s Art of Love. 

(A) In anal., the malleus. (0 The head of a iphyrnid or 
hammer-headed shark. 

The eyes on the sides of the** Asmtner”; mouth orescent- 
shaped, under the hammer." 

Jordan and Gilbert, BulL 17. 8. Nat. Mus., No. 16, 

[1888, p 26. 

3. Figuratively, an aggressive and destructive 
foe: as, a hammer of bereties (Latin malleuB 
hareUeorum). 

That renowned pillar of truth, and hammer ot horesioa 
St Augustine. HakewtU, Apology. 

Atmospheric hammer. SeeofmoqiAeriD.— Oat's-head 
hammer, same as te<ity-Asacf.—06remonial hammer. 
In arehml., a small stone object resembling the bead of a 
hammer or hatchet one- or two-edged, anadrlUed with a 


ern Burope. Compare oeretnonial hSohet, under hatehet. 
-Dead-Stroke hammer, see Dental 

used in filling teeth 
fitted to a 


KIvetlnK-haminer. 
a. fnce : 4, {toll : c, eye ; 
d, peen ; e, helve. 


bawnnar or ifingger, an apparatus < 

with gold, oonsisnng of a plugging instrument 

loose deeve canylng a spring and a tapping device. When 
the instrument is pressed against the filling of the teeth, 
the deeve or tool-stock moves back till a detent is passed, 
when the deeve is released and under the influence of a 
spring Btrlkec a blow upon the plugger. Also called aicto- 
matio Double hammer, a foiging dovioe for 

operating upon a bloom or puddlers’ ball, suiking it on 
oppodte sides simultaneoudy. Farrow. — JBIeotriOllsm- 
mer, an electrical apparatus for working a rodc-drill. 
It Is constructed on the principle of the dental hammer. 
— Bnlaxfillg-hailimer, the hammer used by a gold-beat- 
er. It w^fis 14 or 16 ^nnds, and is diaped like a trun- 
cated hexagond pyramid with a dighUy convex face.— 
Fsiry hammer. See/atry.— Hammer sad tongs, with 
groat noises vigor, or violence; violentty; vigoroudy. 
[Oolloq.] 

Mr. Mdone . . . dashed out of a doorway close by, and 
before they had time to form line of battle, fell upon them 
hammer and tonga. U. KingOey, Bavenshoe, lx. 

Horseman’s hammer. Same as martel^de-fer.—jjor 
oeme hammer, a name given to the war-hammer or 
marteau d’armes when fitted with a long handle for the 
use of foot-soldiers: so odled because a favorite wea- 
pon with Swiss mercenaries from Lucerne.— MUlStone 
naminer. Same as Tniti-pfrir.— Naunyth hammer, a 
steam-hammer used in forging laroe masses of metal, 
especldly iron, and having ite beau attached to the pis- 
ton-rod of the steam-engine by which it is worked.— 
Batent hammer, in etmie-dreeeiif^. a hammer having 
knife-like ridges on its face, numbering e, 8, or 10 to tbe 
inch. — Thor's hammer, {a) In Noree myth., the ham- 
mer of the god Thor, by the wielding or throwing of which 
thunder and lightning were supposed to be caused. (6) 
Same we fylfot, (o) A pendent ornament, usually of silver, 
found among relics of the prehistoric iron age in the north 
of Burope. It has somewhat the shape of a mallet, and is 
undoubtedly Intended to represent a hammer as weapon 
or utensU.- Tb bring or corns to tho hammer, to sdl 
or be sold at auction : from the use Ity auctioneers of a 
gavd or smdl hammer to indicate by a rap the sde ot an 
artide to the highest bidder, osUed knoddng it down. 

Old Sir Robert's prides 
His books— the more tbe pity, so I said— 

Came to the hammer here in March. 

Tennyeon, Audley Court. 

▼snosrlllg-hailinier, a flat square of hard wood or iron 
with a handle projecting at right angles. (See also fun- 
inyJwmmar, waterJiammer.) 
haimnori (ham^fir), v. [< ME. hameren, homer- 
Sfi ss D. hameren s= MH($. hemeren, G. hdmmem 
as Dan. hamre s Sw. hamra, hammer; from the 
noun.] I, trane. 1. To beat or drive with or 
as if mh a hammer; pound; beat: as, to ham- 
mer iron or steel ; to hamtner one with the fist. 

Hammer Into their noddles who was who 
AimI what was what. 

Brouminy, JUng and Book, 1. 161. 

JasI, as Altdorfer has shown her In his romantic print, 
imtkjhammminytbanaB into the hand of the sprawling; 
SDcndiig aisers. Contemporary Bov., LI. 628. 

A devsr blsekSBilfh osn hast a large nail red-hot by sim- 
ply A a aiwisrisg it upon hla anvil. 

W.li C ar pmter y Bnsigy in Natnra, p. 82. 


And hatching hellish things. 

Fletcher and SMrUiy, Night-Walker, lU. 1. 
Who was hammering out a penny didogue. Jeffrey. 

Hammered Add, hammered-np gold, ^ gold-plates 
or gold-foil hammered into rolia. Intended to be sewed 
upon embroidery. See bmten work, under beaten.- Ham- 
mered money, oolns produoed from a die by striking it 
with a hammer: distinguished from mdied money, or oolns 
produced by a mill or coining-press. Bee eoGitfiy-prMi. 

What had become of me if Virgil had taxed me with an- 
other Book? I had certainly been reduced to pay the rab- 
lick in hammered money, for want of milled : that Is, In 
the same old wordi which I had used before. 

Dryden, Epic Poetry. 
Hammered work, metal-work, especially in iron, done ^ 
hand, the metel being heated and the tools being hammers 
and anvils of different kinds, with punches, etc. 

n. intrana. 1. To strike something repeat- 
edly with or as if with a hammer. 

We wound 

Abont the cliffs, the copses, out and in. 

Hammering and clinking, chattering sio^ names. 

Tennyeon, Prinoaaa, iU. 

2. To work industrlouslv or persistently; be 
very busy ; labor in contrivance : as, to be ham- 
mering away at an invention. 

Nor need'st thou much importune me to that 

Whereon this month I have been hammering. 

Shak., T. G. of V., i. 8. 

I forced a way 

lliro' solid opposition, crabb’d and gnarl'd. 

Better to clear prime forests . . . 

Thau hammer at this reverend gentlewoman. 

Tennyeon, l^rlnoess, tit 

3. To be working or in agitation; keep up an 
excited action or state of feeling. 

Vengeance is in my heart, death in my hand, 

Blood and revenge are hammering in my head. 

Shak., Tit. And., U. 8. 

What new dedgn 
Is hammering in his head now? 

FUteher, Wife for a Month, L L 

bufiMni irg (ham'fir), v. t. [Appar. a var. of ham- 
mely hamhle, perhaps associated with siammer.] 
To stammer. [Obsolete or provincial.] 

If in thy tale thou hammering stand, or coughing twixt 
thy words. 

It doth betoken a liers smell, that’s dl that it affords. 

Baheae Bmtk (B. £. T. 8.X p. 294. 

bammer^ (ham'fir), n. [Not found in mod. E. 
or ME. except in the oomp. yellowhammer, and 
perhaps in the passage given below, where, 
however, the word, if not indeed a slang use 
of hammer^, may be an abbreviation of yellow- 
hammer, and not the genuine sinmle form ; < 
AS. amere, amore s MLG. amere s OHG. amero, 
MHG. amer, G. ammer, also dim. MHG. awiertnc, 
dmerinc, G. emmering, ammering, also G. emmer- 
ling, ammerling, hammerling, etc. (see Emberi- 
2 u), a bunting, yellowhammer; prob. connected 
with G. amael, D. amael, > E. amzel s= AS. dale, 
E. ousel: see amsel, ousel, Emherisa, yellow- 
hammer.’] A yellownammer or bunting. As 
used in the following passage the meaning of 
tho word is uncertain. See etymology. 

Slight I euer tooke thee to be a hammer at tbe right 
feather, but I durst have layed my life no man eould euer 
have . . . craind such a gudgeon as this downe tbe throate 
of thee. Chapman, Mono. O’Olive, hr. 

hMBinerable a. [< + 

-able.] Capable of being hammered or abaped 
by a hammer ; malleable. Sherwood. 

hfUUmer-AZ (ham'fir-aks), ft. A tool oonsigt- 
ing of a hammer and an ax combined on one 
handle. 

hammer-beam (ham'fir-bSm), n. Auiortbeam 
attached to the foot of a principal rafter in a 
roof, in place of a tie-beam. Hammtr-beams sn 
used in pain, and project from the will, extending lees 
' as the apertment The hammer^eem 


than hdf-wiqr aoroM 

if generdly supported by s dh reefing upon a oqilMl te- 
low, and in Its turn toims the nun^ of another tfbwhidi 
eonatitatca with that springtogneiB the qity c i itelMa nay 
beein, en ereh. Although oooipytBg the pleee die tie in 
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Hit vooftBH 8 doM not not 
liffw, M !■ dMnm In tbo li«iira. 



lUunmer<beain Roof, Westmincker Hall, London. 
A, A, Hammer-beams. 


Mate; tt It ew w i <M lT • ha.imiiir li— (hua'teJwd'ed), «. BkTlllg 
im Hm tbe Inner ratf of a head lik« that ot a hammer. (^aetflotHrmaMte 
^ noOloiar (a) to tho liiinittflrtMndJiMnmer-lli]i, ormlMioe- 

£■£^9) to aa iUrloaa 

hainiliexlllg (ham^6r-ing), ». [Verbal n. of 
hammer^ e.] lii HioermiliMnaf a dented ap- 

S earanoe on sUverware, each dent being made 
7 BueceBsiye oarefoUy directed blows of the 
hammeTe The dents are also sometimes jpoffed ont 
with a tool or pressed In liy means of a rolL Inismodeat 
decoration la of Jananese orlsln. 
hftTntnannM.li (h^^dr-man)» pie hamtner- 

mm (-men). A mechanic whose work involves 
the use of the hammer, as a blacksmith, weapon- 
smith or armorer, goldsmith, etc. 

The smythe oonforted the moulder, and the Iron sniyth 
the hatnmtirman. 1651, Isa. 7. 

A hard-handed and stiff imionnoe worthy a trowel or a> 
hatnmtrman. B, Joman, Magneutdc Lady, IL 1. 

Visible Flonghmen and HammBrmtn there have been, 
ever from Gain and Tubaloain downwards. 

CarlyU, Sartor Beaarta% p. 118. 

■MDIlier-blfnr (harn'to-We), «. The Mow of a luuniim-liall (hnm'fir-na), «. Th» pto seem- 
hammer, or a blow resemblinir that of a ham- cook to the plate of a flint-lock. It 

mer, as the impact of an unbamnoed wheel. isfrequently called the loah'^uiiL Jbrfoiy, Mil. 
The ao-oallad kammsr-bUw in locomotives is the ir- 

resalailty of the presanre exerted between the wheel and iHUnitlO THiiyiSter (ham er-oiB ter), n. Same as 
niu, whioh ariaes m>m the vertioaHy-uubalanoed action of hammerskeU, 

me ooanter-wfdghtoplaoed In thewheeltoneiitrallie the liftni wiMt* - nl nV (ham^dr-nik), n. A tool having 

the head and a 
pick-hammer. 

^ ^ „ t. A long-shafted 

IlMfimW^ teher (hsm'^^kyh^fa), i>. nm^in ^ .RD^ clmi^ 

anoforte^malnng, the padded shoulder which the flag under the first emjm (1804-14). AVsrrow, MIL 
catches the hammer on its return after strik- , Sueyo. . . , , . 

ing the string. hammer-scale (ham'dr-skfil), n. Same m forge- 

hammar-fd^ (ham^dr-kldth), «. [The earli- scale. ^ ^ „ 

estform, hamer-elothf is quoted ^m the time hammcr-sedge (ham^dr-sej), n. A common Eu- 
of Queen Mary ; said to to ^'so called from the ropean sedge, Carex hirta. 
old practice of carrying a hammer, nails, etc., hammer-shell (ham'dr-shel), n. A bivalve mol- 
in a pocket hid by mis cloth’^ (Webster), lusk of the pearl-oyster family, Aviculidw, and 



horiaontal action of tb< 

hammer-cap (ham' 
cook of a gun. 



if * hanging matOi < ^amaeOf a hammodk; 
of West Indian ongln. Ooliimba% in the nar- 
rative of his first voyage, ssys: ^^Agreatmangr 
Indians in oaiioes eame to the ship to-day for 

008 wnet? in whioh tfey sleep*’’]^!. A kind 
of hanging bed. HsmmodauaodatMi^onoolallyoa 
mon-of-waft ■romadeoloanvaiL andhaveanumowof ooids 
at each en^ oallod oiiMf, whim are teouilit tomthw sad 
aaourad to an Iron iliuL whidh la himg on a hook attaflliad 
to the daok-baama. Thoaa uaed In the troploal parts ol 
Amarloa and In amnuMr lathe north are aaoaUy fonaad 
of a natwoefc of Panama gnuM or sniall oarda, 

I • • . oondnotad them Into one of the hemaea where we 
did presently hang np oar Aommoefti. 

Voyagaa an. IfiSa 
to innton wly j Jhe found hw- 

O mother, praying Qod will save 
Thy aauor-^T^a thy head la bow'd, 

Hla heayy-Shotted hSmmooMaoad 
Dropa In hla vast and wandering grave. 

Tmnyeon, In Hamorlain^ vL 

2. In the hammook-like sack or case 

carried hy the larvn of oertain tineid moths, as 
OSeephora harrieieUaf hence called ca8e4>earor8. 

If ha [P. Huber] to6k a oataiplllar which had oomidatad 
ita hammoek up io^ say, the dxth ataga of oonatruotlon. 
and put It Into a AemmoaSoomiileted up only to the third 
ataga. the oatarpfllar aimply rai^ormaa the fourth^ fifth, 
aua nxth atagea of oonatruotlon. 

Dartvin, Origin of 8paole% p. 106. 

To laSh a hammock (nauL\ to roll a hammoek up 
smoothly and pass a laHiing round It— TC sUng a hsm- 
(noetA to fatten In the dues of a hammoOk and 


Others think the orig. form was *haiuper-eloth. 
gkeat takes hammer- to bo a corruption or an 


£. adaptation of the I>. lyord hemet^ canopy, a 
tester, covering, quoting ^^den kernel van een 
koetse, the seeling [ceiling] of a coach” (Hez- 
am), ^*the testem of a coach” (Sewel): see 
uno^ heaven.'l The cloth which covers the 
driver’s seat in some kinds of carriage, usually 
falling in plaits on all four sides. Sro cut un- 
der coach, , 

Hanuir-M:he 9 , with our arms and badges of our eolonra BCmillW-StonC 
and all other thinga apperteininBe unto the aame wagon, (bam er-ston), II. 

Quoted in Archmcloyia, XVI. 9L Jlaking-kam- 

Immmer-dresacd (ham'^r-drest), a. Dressed tner. 
or prepared with a hammer: especially applied na mmOT -taii(nam er-w), w. 


genus AfaUeua: so 
called from the 
shape of the shell. 
There are several 
species, of Orien- 
tal seas, the best- 
known ^ing Mai- 
leue mdgarie. Al- 
so called hammer- 
oyster. 



Hammer^helt {Afatteut vulgaris). 


In ehekworkf a 


projection extending from the arbor of the rod 
or lever that supports the hammer, on which the 
pins or teeth of a wheel in the striking mecha- 
nism act, as it revolves, to raise the hammer. 

There are three croaa ban, . . . which are ntiliaed alao 
for carrying cocks for "leading off," for hammer-taUMf 
winding pinlonft etc. 

sir E. EtekeU, Clocks end Watches, p. 186. 


to a building-stone which has been dressed with 
a pointed hammer or pick. 
lUUlimerer (ham'Ar-6r), n. 1. One who works 
with a hammer. 

The till was for many yean looked upon m a deposit 
destitute of all traces of life, and only a few hammerera 
eontinned, Micawber-like^ to hcqpe for something turning 
vy. Gaitie, Ice Age^ p. 196. 

8. The three-wattled bell-bird of Costa Eiea, hjunilieivtoiigg (ham'dr-tdiigz), n. pi. Tongs 
OkMmorhpndttu trieanmeulatus. having jaws tenmnat^ in piiiA nsed m han- 

(ham'Ar-flsh), n. The hammer- dhng objects in whioh holes have been punched, 
head, or hammer-headed shark. Also called heads of hammers and hatchets. 

hdlanee-fish. hammerwise (ham'dr-wXz), adv. [< hammer^ + 

haiDim-liarden (ham'dr-hftr’^dn), V. f. To -wise.'] As if with a hammer, 
harden, as a metal, by hammering it while One of them saucily snatched off her ahoe^ and cracked 
stold. them [almondaj Itaimnarwiaa with the heel, 

baimnftrbirad (ham^Ar-hed), n. 1. A shark of UawaU*, Their Wedding Journey, p. 882. 

the family SphyrnidiB or Zygamidm : so called hanimerwort (ham'dr-wdrt), n, [Cf. AS. ham- 
from the great lateral expansion of the head, orwyrt, black hellebore, < hamor, hammer, + 

wyrt, wort.] The plant pellitory, Parietaria. 
hajDmer-wroiiglit (ham^dr-r&t), a. Worked 
into shape by means of a hammer, as iron: said 
of armor and the like, and also of decorative 
wrought-iron work. 

hammite (ham'ft), n. Same as ammite. 
hammle. V. i. A dialeotal form of hamhU. 
hammock^ (ham'ok), n. [Formerly hasMidh 
There are 8 genera Md 6 apedea, labahl^ imt seas. (Sir T. Herbert) or, as Sp., hamaoa s; P. hamae, 

It. amam. Pa. maea. on. iaLiuik.lAt^^ 



Hsmneflicad (S/Jtifrua awmuO. 


The< 

Mygaana mailama, a ooniopolilaB species which atteina 
length of from 12 to 16 feet Tboaewith the bead lew ham- 
mer-lflm bdong to the genua Eamkaipa, sad ore commonly 
^iiii jJbowlAaiHfs 

2. A catostomine fish, EypenteUum fUgrioans^ 
having a peculiarly shapedhead, whien is flat 
above and transversely eoneave between the 
ms, while the snont is abruptly tamed down, 
nshooiids In the ftedi wsten of t& Uaitsd Sts^ 
HevlMtoKaBaMindAlslMaM. ItaonstlnMssllafM 
a {Mill d two fact Other aaaei art k eg s y a km r, jSmi» 
sad srnifir^hMtom. 

•• Tms urnlM or shadow-bM, SoegM 


_ tit 

hammock^ (ham’qk), n. See hummock. 

hainmock-Datten (ham'qk-bat^n), n. A cleat 
or strip of wood used to extend the ends of a 
hammock and keep it spread out. 

haminock-clotli (ham'ok-kl6th), n. Nawt,, a 
canvas tarroulin coveri^ the hammocks when 
in the nettings to protect them from the wea- 
ther. 

bM.twTififti»1r. 4»l Ti<Mi (ham'ok-kl5z)t a. pi. An ar- 
rangement of small lines at each end of a ham- 
moSk by which it is suspended. 

bainillOCk-liettinffS (ham'qk-nef'ingz), n. pi. 
Long trouffhs orooxes constructed on top of 
the bulwams of the spar-deck in a man-of-war, 
in whioh the hammodcs are stowed during the 
daytime. In former times the hammocks were 
stowed, when not in use, in rope nettings, 
whence the name. 

]uUDimOGk-raek(ham'ok-rak),n. Sameasham- 
mo^-netHngs, 

bainoBe, hanioiui (h&'mos, -mus), a. [< L. 7<a- 
ifiics, a hook.] In hof., same as hamaiCf 3. 

Kampdeil'ff case. See case of ship-money, under 
shipmaneu. 

hamper^ (ham'per), v. t. [< ME. hamperen, Aom- 
prea (rare), hamper, oppress; origin uncertain; 
supposed by Skeat to stand for *hameren (the 
p excrescent), another form of ME. hameleti, 
mutilate, E. hamble (where h is exoreaoent); 
but excrescent p would hard^ occur in such a 
position; the reg. form would be ^hambrm (of. 
ME. hamber. var. of hamer, hammer; E. ntisi- 
ber, etc.), wnioh could hardly change to Aasi- 
pren; and the senses are too unlike to be im- 
mediately connected. A remoter oonneotion, 
however, may exist: of. hamble, whioh is con- 
nected, through OHui. Aam (hamn^ mutUated, 
crippled, lame, paralytic, with MhG. AcsuiMifi, 
G. hmmen, stem, hinder, check. With hamble, 
cf. North. E. Mmel, walk lame, Bo. hammte, 
walk in an ungainl v manner, so as to be eon- 
stautly in danger of stumbling. So. hamp, halt 
in walking, stutter, read with diffioulW, samp, 
n., a halt in walkiim, stntterixm; E. diaL heSs- 
mer, stammer. Of. also Sc. habbS, stutter, speak 
or act confusedly; OD. heporen, stutter, Hesi- 
tate, D. haperen, falter, beidtate.] 1. To im- 
pede in motion or progress; tender motiem or 
progress diflicult to; shaolde; entan|d®f 
BteSn by force. 


hangmak, hangmat, G. hangmatte, hdngmatte (as 


Glad AbraaL than, to God 
~ Indaa^w Bon, i 



Bcm, and In Ida room ha lalaa 

A Lamb (there alnagcly hemperedtif UmhmA 
agknaisr, tr. of PnS&ai'a Wariui, ll« iSaM 


Am 1 ofiraadi*df UttMralmlaw, raAcMwi®* 





Heaoe— S. To impede in aaywfty; embuxMs: 
enonmber; reetvain; pezjdez. 

Qnotwl In (kipt, John Smith' t WcmtIo^ 1. 171. 
flkwmrice by bemd igalnit 

S{y let icnm% bUnded by loroed leoreiieB. 

BrounUng, In i Balcony. 
Thoae ragnlatloiia by whidh the French mantttacturera 
were hemiMivd during the laat century . . . hadnoamall 
dhare In imdnoing the great revcdntlon. 

fl. Social Btatioi^ p. 820 . 

8. To derange or put out of working order, as 
a piece of mechanism. [Bare.] 

I ScmqMreif the lock of the libra^ door. 

, ^ . Xva^alioiwr, vL 864. 

4. To beat, [ithroy. Eng.] 
hamper^ (ham^pOr), ». [n hamper^ v.] If. A 
fetter or some instrument that shackles. 


yea and ohaina 
trltannia'a Faatorala L 6. 
2. NauU, things collectively, which, though 
necessary to the equipment of a ship, are in 
the way at certain times: as, to stow away the 
top hamper, 

]iaium»(ham'p6r),n. [Formerly also ^umpire; 

< ME. hamper^ contr. of hanaperj ME. Mny^ 
pere, the form hanaper continumg in use until 
recent^ as a term of office: see ha7taper,'\ 1. 
A kind of basket or wickerwork receptacle, 
generally of considerable size, chiefly used as 
a packing-case. 

Yon dhaU reodye by this Carrier a great Wicker Ham- 
per, with . . . three Barrela of Bologna Oliver with aome 
other Spanidh Commoditlea. HaweU, Lett<^ I. y. 16. 

We found a hampire ot mUlona aent to me alao. 

Pepyot Diary, Sept. 27, 1061. 

2. A two-bushel basket for oysters. [Now 
York, U. S.]— 8. A measure for flsh holding 
about a bushel. [Virginia, U. S.] — 4. Same 
as hanaper, 4. 

liampar^ (nam'pdr), o. t, [< ME. hemperen; 

< hamper^f n.] 1. To put into a hamper: as, 
to hamper goods. 

W% alle thevrmnen&a of t£^ hona. he JSmpproi to- 
geder. AUiteratiw Poemt (ra. MorriaX ii. 1284. 

2. To load with hampers. 

One aaa will carry at leaat three thonaand such hooka, 
and I am perauadM you would be able to cany aa many 
youraeli^ if you were well hampered. 

If, Bailey, tr. of Colioquiea of Eraamua, p. 325. 

hampireti See hamper^, 

Hampton Oonrt Conference. See conference, 

hamenackle (ham'shak-l), v, t, ; pret. and pp. 
hamshackled, ppr. hamshetokling, [Usually ex- 
plained as hani^ + shackle, but it is the fore 
leg that is shackled, and the fore leg is not and 
has not a ham. Of. equiv. hapehackle, hop- 
shackle, hohshacicle,'] To shackle, as a horse or 
a cow, by a rope or strap attached to the head 
and to one of the legs, to prevent it from run- 
ning away or wandering too far; hence, to 
curb; restrain. 

hamster (ham^stfer), n, [= D. Dan. Sw. ham- 
ster, < G. hamster, MHG. hamster, hamester (ML. 
hamester), hamster, < OHG. hamastro, found 
only in the sense of ^ weevil,’ ss OS. hamstra, 
weevil ; an isolated word, prob. borrowed.] 1. 
A murine or myomoiphic rodent quadruped, of 
the family Muridm and subfamily CriceUwe, and 
of one of the genera Cricetus, Cricetomys, and 
Saooostomus, They are fumiahed with cheek-pouohea, 
which are theprind^ diatinctive character of the group 
In oompailaon with ouer Muridm. The common hamater. 



Common Hainiter {CrUeeMs/HmuMtarOtt), 

Oricohu frummtariut, InhabltBparUof Bnroperad Aala. 
It la a stoat little animal aboat 10 Inchea long,wl^aah^ 
hairy talL It la yariegated In color CUaok on the under 
partaX boirowa deeply In the gxonnd, ahm Ita salleriM 
with gnln. and hlbematea dniEig the colder months. It 
la yery prOUliOb and reaffily brem In oonflnement. The 
fur Is poor, short and ooaraa but la aom^ea used far 
mllaiagordoaks. The o^ genen aboye named are 

fikmw other pouched rodent, se of the genus 
lemie, more or less resembling shamstor.-- 
— *- y of the gophor of 
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hamstring (hsm'string), «. 1. In human anat,, 
the tendon of a muscle which bounds the hmn, 
or epace behind the knee on either side above 
the middle of the popliteal space. The outer ham 
wiring Is linkle^ and Is the tendon of the bioepa mnaole ; 
there are three inner hametringe, the tendotia of the aeml- 
tendlnoana aemlmembranoaua and gracilia muaoloa, with 
which a fourth, that of the aartoriua, may be reckoned. 
Theee mnadlea flex the leg upon the thigh, and, with the 
exception of the aaitoriua and gracUiiti^ extend the thigh 
upon the trunk. 

2. In ordinary language, the groat tendon or 
sinew at the back of the so-called knee or hock 
of the hind leg of a quadruped, it ia the tendo Achii- 
lia or tendon of the gaatroonemiua muacle, oorresponding 
to that at the hack of the human ankle, and extends the 
foot or pea upon the leg or eras. Bee cut under honn, 
lUbinstring (ham'string), v, f.; pret. and pp. 
hamstrung or hamstri^ed, ppr. hamstringing, 
[< hamstring, n.] 1. To cut tno hamstrings of, 
and thus lame or disable. 

With this instrument they ride at a beast and aurround 
him, when the hunter that cornea behind him hatnwtringa 
him. Anwon, Voyagea, L 6. 

Ue defended hlmaelf desperately, and would have out 
hiaway through them, had they not AamudriiMoi hia horse. 

Maca/ulay, Hist Eng., v. 
2. In whaling, to cut the muscle or tendons of 
the small of the whale, so as to render the flukes 
useless and make the animal helpless. It is 
done with the fluke-spade when a boat is hauled 
up alongside a running whale, 
lumular (ham'u-lfo), a, [< L. hamuUus + 
-ar^.l Same as mmulale, 
hammate (ham^u-lat), a, [< L. hamuUus 4- 
-utol.] 1. In anat, and zool,, hooked; unci- 
nate : as, the hamulate process of the sphenoid 
bone. See cut under craniofaoial.^2. In hot, 
having a little hook at the tip; covered with 
little hooks. Also hamulose, hamuUms, 
hamule (ham'ul), 92. [<L.Aamt(ftig,q.v.] Same 
as hamulus, 1. 

haLTnuli, n. Plural of hamulus, 1. 
huniilose, hamulous (ham'v-los, -lus), a, [< 
hamule + -osey-ouaJ] In hot, same as hamulate, 2. 
hamnlUB (ham^u-lus), n, [L., dim. of hamus, a 
hook.] 1. PI. hamuli (-11). A little hook or 
booklet, toeciflcally — (a) In anat, a hook-like process 
of a bone. Ttie hamulue lacryinaliw is the hook-Iixe pru- 
oesB at tlie lower end of the vertical ridge of the lacrymal 
bone, whieh helps to bound the upper ortllce of the lacry- 
mal canal. The hamtUue pterygotdeue is the huok-like 
prooeaa of the pterygoid portion of the sphenoid bone^ 
over which runs the tendon of the tensor psiati muscle. 
(See cut under eraniofaeial.) The hamuluw laminas wpi- 
raiie is the hook-like process in which the oaaeous spiral 
lamina ends at the apex of the cochlea, (b) In hot., ap- 
plied apeciflcally hy some authors to the mdiroentary aus 
of the spikelets in the genus Ufteinia, which is exserted 
from the apex of the utricle, and produced Intoalongawn 
that is recurved or hooked at the tip, this being the char- 
acter which chiefly dlBtinguishes that genua from Carex, 
and especially from Seharnoceijthium, which last has the 
awn without the hook. Bee tfneinia. (e) In omith., the 
booklet of a feather : a hooked bsrbicel ; ibe hooked fringe 
of a barbule. (d) In entom,, one of the minute booka^ 
forming a row on the anterior ma^n of the lower wing, 
found in hymenopterous insects. They can bo applied to 
the binder mugin of the anterior wing, thus binding the 
two together, and forming a cemtinuous surface during 
flight. Also oaUed wpinvla, ifi) In obetet, a hook tar ex- 
tracting the fetus ; a crotchet. Also called hamule. 

2, [cap.] [NL.] In soot, a genus of moUusks. 
Morton, 1834. 

hamus (ha'mus), n. ; pi. hami (-ml). [L.] A 
hook : a hamulus. Bneciflcally, In entom,, a small 
hooked process or loop on the lower ude of each anterior 
wing, near the base, found in many Lepidoptera. A bris- 
tle called the tendo, on the lower wing, paases through 
this loo^and aids in keeping the wings together during 
flight %e hamus, though not the tendo, Is ssld to be 
peoullsr to male insects, and it Is found only In strong- 
flying species. 

hut. An old present indicative plural and in- 
flnitive of have, oontraeted from haven, Chaucer, 
Hanaflte (han'arfit), n. [Ar. JSanafiyah, < Abu 
Hannah: see def.] A member of the oldest 
and most important of the four orthodox sects 
of Sunnite Mohammedans, founded by Abu 
Hanifah of Kufah (about A. d. 700-770), a puri- 
tan in doctrine and the anthor of a system of 
jurisprudence. Also Haniflte, 

He was a Bunnite, probably according to the BanaAte 
rite. Bneyc, Brit, XVIL ^7. 

huapt (han'ap), n, [ME., < OF. hanap, hanep, 
henap, henep, hennap, enap, chenap, eto., ss Pr. 
enap s It. anappo, nappo (ML. hanapus), a 
dri^dng-oup; < DHG. knap/, MHG. G. nap/ss 
MLG. nap ss D. nap as AS. hnispp, a oup, bowl, 
basin.] 1. A large drinking-goblet, espeoial- 
ly the vessel from which the ohief guest at an 
entertainment or the presiding dignitary was 
served. 

Handled mugs of allver and wood (hanespt), ourtalna, 
dotha, and other things neoaaam for a tavenu 

MMy, London Kemorltta, quoted In K. and Q.| 
{7«hasr.,L467. 


Hence — 2. A vessel of precious material, as sil- 
ver or silver gilt, fltted with a cover, from which 
the taster drank a little wine taken from the 
hanap. — 8. In the fifteenth century, a measure, 
especially for wine, ale, and the like. It is for- 
bidden, on the ground that it is not a fixed mea- 
sure, by a regulation of Henry IV. 
hanaper (ban Vp6r), n, [< ME. hanypere, < 
OF, hanapier, hanaper, hanepier, hanntpier, 
hen^er, ohanapier, eto. (ML. AL. hanaperium), 
a ease for a hanap or drinking-cup, or for other 
vessels, also the skull, also a helmet or casque, 
also in AF. and AL. use a case for documents, 
etc., < hanap, hanep, etc., a drinking-cup : see 

S . Hence, later, by contraction and as- 
tiou, hamper"^, q. v.] If. Same as ham- 

r rS, 1. Holland, — 2f. Same as Imnap, 1.— 3. 
receptacle for documents or valuable arti- 



Hanaper. 

oles, formerly used in England. It was often 
made of wickerwork, and sometimes covered 
with leather. — 4. [oap.l An office (in fuU. the 
Hanaper Office) of the English Court of Chan- 
cery, from which various writs were formerly 
sent out. Bo called beoauae all vrrita regarding the pub- 
lic were onoe kept in a hanaper (in hanaperio), and those 
oonoeming the crown in a little sack or bag. Alao called 
Han^.— dark of the Hanaper. Beerierk 

Hanbalite (han^bal-lt), ti. [< Banbal (see 
def.) + -ito^.] A member of the last of the 
four orthodox sects of the Sunnite Mohamme- 
dans, founded by the imam Ahmad Ibn Han- 
bal of Bagdad (a. d. 780-855). The Btanbal- 
ites were fanatical, and are si^osed to be 
now chiefly represented by the Wahhahees of 
Arabia. 

hance^f, v, t [< ME. hancen, haunsen, raise, In- 
crease: see enhance.'] To raise; elevate; in- 
crease; enhance. 

Thou beisteat holicbnrohe to haunaen hire atrengthe. 

Joaeph of Ari^nathia (E. £. T. B.X p. & 

hance^ (bans), n. [Also written hanse, ear^ 
mod. E. also haunce, haunse; var. hanch, haunch, 
q. V.] 1. In arch., same as 'haunch, 6: by older 
writers more especially applied (a) to the low- 
er part, above the springing, of three- and four- 
centered arches ; (h) to a small arch by whieh a 
straight lintel is sometimes united to its jamb 
or impost. — 2, pi, Naut, falls of the fife-rails 

S laced on balusters on the poop and quarter- 
eck down to the gangway, 
hance^t. n. See 'hanse, 

hanch (nanch), n. In arch., some as haunch, 6. 
hanchet (han'chet), n. In her., a bugle-horn 
used as a bearing. 

hanchinol (han'^-nol), n, [Mex.] A shrub- 
by Mexican plant, Neawa salic^olia, belonging 
to the natural order Lythrarieie, having lanceo- 
late, often temate leaves, and solitary yellow 
flowers. It is said to be sudorific, diuretic, and 
antisyphUitic. See Nesma, Also written kan- 
chinal, 

Hanoornia (ban - kdr ' ni - ft), n. [NL. (Gomes, 
1812).] A genus of Brazilian shrubs, belong- 
ing to the natural order Apocynacew, tribe Co- 
rissew, having the stamens included below the 
apex of the corolla-tube, opposite leaves, and 
f ew.-flowered terminal cymes. It constats of a aln- 
gle apeciei^ H. apedoaa, with orooping branches, small, ob- 
long, pointed leaves, and milky Juice. The fruit ia about 
aa large aa a plum, and ia said to be delicioua when thor^ 
oughly ripe. It is culled by the Braailiana mangaea or 
mangaba. The Juice, when exposed to the air, hardena 
Into a kind of caoutchouc. 

hand (hand), n. [< ME. hand, hand, < AS. hand, 
hand as OS. OFries. D. hand ss MLG. kant, LG. 
hand as OHG. MHG. hunt, G. hand b Icel. 
h&nd, hand = Sw. hand ss Dan. haand » Gkith. 
handus, hand. Boot uncertain; usually aggo- 
ciated with Goth, ^hinihan (pret. *hanth, ppr, 
*hunthan8), take, only in comp. fira-Mnthan imd . 
us-hinihan, take captive, AS. keatofi, gajbgf|gg% 
take, seize, huntian, hunt; ef. kent kiiiAj hsmlL ^ 
and see head, which is a derivative of hsadk . 
Of. finger, in a (supposed) similar relslioii.ib^.; 
fang, take, seize.] 1. The end of the 
fore limb from the wrist outward, 
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tile pelm, flngexe, end thumb, and fitted 
for gniiQiiiig obieete. The perfeet devdcqimeDt of 
theheiulliloiiiid onijr 
hi men; bat other 
•almoin a$ monkeja, 
mloeh eqnirreU, opoe- 
Mine, and other mam- 


rile paw% or hiuida in 
a broad aenae of the 
word. In man the 
fore limb ie entlrelj 
withdrawn from the 
offloea of oupport and 
looomotiODL at leaat 
in adnlt and la 
deroted to the func- 
tion of prehenalon, 
lor which It la per- 
fOoChr adapted by the 
meSbty of aU the 
digita, aa well aa Inr 
their reapeotive dtf- 
feronoe In total 
length and In the 
leutb of their Joints 
ana eapedally by the 
mat freedom of the 
Qramk which can be 
parfeotlj appooed to 
the flngere orilec- 
tieeiyor to any one of 
them. Another Impor- 
tant point In the per- 
leotlon of a hand la Ita 
oapahHity of complete 



4. A meagme of four incbes; a palm: uaed 
ehiefly in meaguring the height of nones : as, 
a home 14 hoikfi high.-— 5. Side; part; direc- 
tion, to either right or left: used both literally 
and figuratiTely: as, on the one hand or the 
other. 

He with amoefOl prides 

While hla rider emy hand aareegrd, 

Sprnim looae. 

Prpdaa^ Oonqneat of Ofanad^ L h 

The andMnador walked on foot with two eonntry Chrla- 
tliMonone bond, and Oentn hie STOndh aerrantonthe 
other. Bruct, Souroe of the HUe, 11. soa 

6. The mode of nging the hand; touch; hence, 
ahill in doing sometiung with the hands, as con- 
trolling a horse hy drawing upon the bit with 
thei^. 

Xaiqr wlU fidi for the Ondgeon by lunkt with a ronniiig 
line upon the gnmna wttboat a oon^ aa a Tnmt la flahad 
lor: and It la aa ezeeUant wigr. If yon hare a gintle ro4 
and aa gentle a bond. /. irailen,OQmFlele Angler, p.l7L 

A friend of mine hae a waiy fine bond on the flollD. 

Addfoei. 
by the best boo4 her 

M to SMiiy cooks and 

^pgribbelMgaad. Jbwga. Mh, IXL lor. 


ridw, hare a bond for all aorta ef horsey and fa the t 

of two or three year olde a reqr good band It moat be. 

Ahicya. Hrft*, JCU. 100. 
Bidliri with v e i yaerm bits, the oow-boyhMn aca n uto 
arasy Ugbibnnd.' IT. gb^ibaret Prslrle Bxparienoe^p. 8 a 

7. Performance; handiwork; workmanship. 

Beasns, the king has made a fair bond on t ; he has ended 
thewirsstaUow. Bmw. and i)'f.,Bilng sad Bo King, L l. 

Axborets and flowers 

Imborder’d on esoh bsnk, the hand of Bee. 

jr«tomP.L.,lz.488. 

8. Manner of acting orperformanoe; mode of 
action. 



As her midesty hath reoelved greet proflt, so may she, great bamto. 
by a moderate bond, from time to time reap the like. 


htmd§ to enltlrate the gronnd. 

JWbO>«Mriptta of the Hss4 n 

aenve mas cne worning men in wngiaim snouia f?**TTiiHfe 
to remain in reality what thmr are In name— the mere 
bondt of workshop^ without having their heads loll of 
trained intelligence to golde their work. 

jrhMtMati GSiifiii^ ZXIV. 888. 
15. A pemon as acting in aaj way or doing 
any gpeoified thing: aa, a' gooa hand at a bar- 
gain; all kofidf gave aggistanoe. 

At Psims the tliestoe Is eetoemed the flnest In the world ; 
and in Pslssao dri Oiardino are line paintinga by many 
“ ‘ “ ■ mrBsiiril.lirflo3i 


Bones of Right Human Hand, pnlmar 


surface, befaf ito third segmenruf the 
fore limbb divided into carpus, metacar- 
pus, and fdialanges. 

xr. Bcaphold: /, eemilunar; x, cunei- 
Axm: /, pisSbnn; /. tmpesiam; /a. tra- 
peaoid; m, magnum; M,ttncUionn: these 
being the car^ bones, in twu series, 
prosnnal and distal t m, to Mb, Uie first 
to the fifth metacarpals. consHtotlng 
the mctacaipus: Px to ^3. the 14 pba- 

wMw, a movement of 
rotstiM following the motion of the rsdlns abont the ulna, 
by which the palm may be brought uppermoet, when the 
hand Is supine, or turned downward, when the hand Is 
prone. Bone of the pronator or supinator mnaolea aotually 
fsaoh the hand, wmch simply carrlee out the movement 
of the radlna In the human hand there are 27 bones, 
namely, 8 oaipals or wrist-boneo proper, 8 metacarpals, 
and 14 phalanm 8 to each of the four Angers and8 tothe 
thnmb. Hie muscles which actuate the hand are numer- 
ous: thsy oonsist of several carpal extensors and flexors ; 
oeversl “long" eommon and aptoial extensors and flexors 
of the dlgite, thoee of the thumb being moet nnmerous 
and highly specialised; sndoertain “short** mnsdesoon- 
flnod to the palm, as those of the base the thumb. (See 
ent nnder muacie.) In moet msmmils which have hands 
in this ssnse the stmeinre and oomjrosition of parts sre 
slmUsr, the anatomical differences being slight In 00 m- 
pailsoo with the degrees of physiological adaptation to 
prehension, or fnncdonal eflhueney. 

In his bond he baar a myghty bowe, 

Cbaiewr, Oen. PtoL toC. T., L lOK 
The l^ u gree fonimen a M bonds to pnrtreye or psynten 
Xernynge and oompassynge as enfte of the frrngree. 

JPien Plowman^ zvIL 160. 
In oolour like the Angers of a hand 
Before a hurning taper. PenayeoivHblyQfalL 

The Gorilla's bend Is domrier, heavier, and has a thnmb 
aomewbat shorter In proportion than that of man; bnt 
no one has ever doubted Re being a true bend. 

Buadey, Man’s Place In Batora p. 106L 

ft. In anatf teehnioally, the terminal Be|nnent 
of tiie fore limb of any vertebrate above fishes, 
consisting of three divisions, the carpus, meta- 
carp^ and phalauges; the manus: the cor- 
relative of the pes of the hind limb. In this 
•ense the term hand isusedirrespective of modi- 
fieationB in struoture or function. See manuSf 
and cut under 3. The end of any limb 

wbieh grasps, nolds, or clings, as the hind foot 
ci a monkey, a bat, an opossum, etc. Spedfl- 
edly— (•) In fainmnf, the foot of a hawk. (jH) Inthe 
mnnigii^ a horsere fbre foot, (c) In sfitcss., the torsos of 
the sntorlor leg : a term used by old writn and oorre- 
“ng to themaiMff of Kirby, (d) In emstoceana the 
B ciaw, or dida, tenhnicdly nUed mantis. See ent 


9. Agency; part in performing or executing; 
active oodperation in doing something. 

The word cf the Lord, which he ^peke by the hand of 
his servant AhIJah the preset 1 KL zlv. 18. 

Speak all good you can devise of Ctosor, . . . 
Else shell you not have any bond at all 
About his funeral. ffbob., J. C., ilL 1. 

It ooeta you no effort, while you are about it, to have a 
hand In a doaen different reigna 

T, B, Aldrioht Ponkapog to Pesth, p. 10L 

Gf his [Dunstan'sl political work indeed we know little, 
but we can hardly mistake his hand in the solemn procla- 
mation which announced the king's orownlng at Kingston. 

J. B, Greet!, Conq. of Eng., p. 27A 

10. Possession; power; rule; control; au- 
thority: commonly in the plural. 

This Contree and Londof Jemsalem hathe ben in many 
dyverse Baolonnes jETondss. MandntiUe, TTOvds, p. 7A 

Saeraments serve as the moral Instraments of God, . . . 
the use whereof is in onr handt, the effect In his. 

Hootor, Eodes. Folito. 

The theatre, in proper handt, might owtainly be made 
the school of morulty ; bnt now, I am sorry to say It, peo- 
ple teem to go there prindpelly for their entertainment 1 
Sharidan, The Critic, i 1. 

Bo difference existed, or indeed could exist, between 
the position of the various nissses of pereons nnder the 
Hand at a Hoose Father. 

IT. B. Haam, Aryan Honaehold, p. 0L 

11. In eard^laying: (a) The cords held by a 
single player. 

I mutt oomplain the osrds sre HI Sbnflled till I have a 
good hand. Thonghte on Various Subjects. 

An Ace of Hearts stops forth ; the King unseen 
Lurk'd In her band. B. the L, iU. 86. 

1 have a dlfflcult band to play in this affair. 

Sheri^n, School for Scandal, iv. A 

(b) A single round at a game, in which all the 
cards dealt at one time are played. 

The odd trick at the oonrinrion of a hand, Dkktnt. 

A saint in heaven would grieve to see sneh bond 
Cut up by one who will not onderstond. 

eVoWf^ The Borough. 
(e) One of the players. Xn whist the ridsri band or 
elder band is tbs player rittlng next the dealer In the or- 
der in which the caroe are dealt; the second band is the 
one tdsying next after the leader in any triok: the third 
band is the one after him; and the/ointb bona is the last 
of aU. (d) A game at cards. — 12. In her,, the 
representation of a human hand, usually couped 
at the wrist. Hia blaaon always spedfles dorier or 
Hnider,appaumi€orre9nrmd, Compare dadpa qf Hitter, 
nnder badpth and see eat under tupaumit, 

13. Something resembling the hand in shape or 
appearance, as in having five or more divisions 
(fingers), or in use, as in pointing, etc. speoifl- 
oally — (a) A polmstefonn of gmger. Bee the qnototlon. 

Ginger is known in commerce in two distinct fenna 
termed respectively costed and nnoosted ginger, aa having 
or wanting the epidennia. For the flrst^ the pieces, which 
are oaUed ** races" or bondi^ from their irregular palmate 
fonn, ere waehed and aimidy dried In the eon. 

Bnepe, Bril,, X. 608. 
(8) One of the groupsL fonned of one or taro rows of the 
nnit airanged athwart the main eten of the hunch. Into 
which a bnnoh of bananas or plantains natorslly divides. 
A hand may contain from 8 to 20 sspsrsto fimits. 

From the top and center of the plant (bananal the frolt 
appears, and oonaista of a etook on wbloh are from four 
to twelve clusters called handt, 

U. 8. Com. Bap,, Ba Izv. (188QX p. 21A 
(e) Abundleorhssd of tobscoo-lsavsstied togstfaer, with- 
oat being stripped from the etem. 

Hand* or small handles of from siz to twrive leaves [of 
tohaeooj. Bnepe, XXIII. 428. 

(d) Five things sold together, ae five oranges or live her- 
limn. <e) A flgnie likes hand need on slfm-postiL etc., to 
inaicite direetion, or In print (as 89”) to oall sttontion to a 
psrtlealar sentence or psragn^ ; so index. (/) An In- 
dex of a docl^ watolb or dial of any1dnd,pointmg oat Its 
divisions; ai^tsr: s%thslKMU^sodimiinto-bafidfof a 


Poeodn, Deaoription oft 

The whole design 

AndentannlselBlosthyit: all bssidc qnit It 
Upon his fii^ B, Jenaon, OMilins^ ilL L 

By all bofidt I have been infonnsd that he was every 
way the finest gentlsman la the woild. 

BiaoU, Bpeetator, No, 100. 
16. Style of pemoanship; handwriting; ohi- 
rograpny. 

Here is the indietment of the good lord Hastings ; 
Which In a set hand fairly is engross'd. 

ffbab., BiOh. m., IlL a 
The envelope oontslned a sheet of riegsol* little, hot- 
pressed paper, well covered with a lady's fur, flowing bondi 
Jane Amten, Pride and Prejudioe, p. lOOi 

17t. A sign-manual; a signature. 

Ant.. The ballad is veiy pitiful. . . . 

Bor, Is It true toa think youT 
Aut. Five Jnstloer bofide at it Shah,, W. T., tv. a 
Thsy sent toeir agents np and down the ooantnr to get 
bonds to this petition. 

Winthrep^ Hist Bew England, 11. 86a 

18t. Terms; conditions; rate; price. 

Time is the mMsnre of business ss money is of wares : 
and husineaa Is bought at a dear band where there is small 
dispatch. Eaeon, Btspatoh (ed. 1887X 

They [farmers at the Cape of Good Hc^e] have not an 
of baying thinga at the beet bond, bat mast 
I that uve at the BUurbonr. 


buy of those that 


Bampier, Voyages, 1. 68a 


19. A round of applause: as, he did not get a 
hand to-night. [Theatrical cant.] — 20. Pltodge 
of marriage made by or for a woman; betroth 
or bestowment in marriage. 

Jerome. But Louisa, sre you really married to thls'mod- 
est gentleman t 

iMviaa. Sir, in obedience to your commands, 1 gave him 
my band within this hour. Bneridan, The l>aenna, ilL 7. 

At the Burgundian oourt Siegfried wins the band of 
Kriemhild. Mnapo, BriL, XVII. 47a 

21. In some uses, a handle. See handle,’^ 22. 
A shoulder of pork. [Eng.] 

Flitbhee of bacon and bonds (L e., Sbonlders of oured 
pork; the levi cr hams being sold, ss fetching a better 
prloe) abounded. Mre, OathoU, Sylvia's Lovers, Iv. 

28. In Anglo-Saxon hiat,, protection conferred 
by one in- power or by the general community. 

Bveiy man of the folk lay in “the folk's band"; and, 
wrong-doeras he might be, ft was only when the bond was 
opened, and Ita proteotlon withdrawn, that the folk ooold 
suffer him to be maimed or slaiu. 

J, B. Qrotn, Oonq. of Bng., p. 22. 
[Hand is much used In composition. In referenoetoaome- 
thing mads or done or to be managed or worked by hand, as 
band-barrow, band-bell, bond-loom, band-caw, eto., or to 
that which is at hand, as bondmaid, eto.]— A OOQl naild, 
a person not eerily abashed or daunted; onewhopeilorms 

Bomediflioalt or audacioas aetlon ooblly and deliberatoly. 



XlOlldv ready and oheerful tamo- 

Captain Heath, to enoonfage bis Hen to their labonr, 
kwpt bis watoh aa constantly as any Kan, tho* tloklyhim- 
sefi; and lant on bs(plnp Hand on all ooeaalonsL 

Haatfiisr, Voyagas, X. BSa 

haadfiSt or to one aida 
Xn to the f eld he 


A Stoflk^liailA idlmem; oai 
severe diaripMne; rigorous | 
handt, on any sooonnt; at an 
means: ataUhaiuda. 



Half-way np tha stalls it atimda, 

Andpointo and baokoBs withiti J 
From Its ease of maariva oSk. 

XoNg^Wleis, Old Clock on ilM fltalia 

14. One who is engaged In some partienlar 
maiiual emj^ymen^ as in a faetoiy or on a 
ahip; a wooDnMK 


Andfoundehym 

And frnrtb with all trid hym the hdolo^ 

0MWVdM(B. a. f. 1 
IMtMMMHL— A StelOt 
, . government— At or ta aa^ 

^gTO^ aceom rt; ataayrato; stall events; hyaiqr 

<X lor the love of lauriitait hlndemot thehamow of hla 
derign: let him fotoh off hie dram In any bond. 

ffbob.. All's Well, lit a 
Hear lor yoor health theo, hat^ of one bond; 

Btiora yim jodgcfe voooliaale to oadarriaad. 

H. Jenson, Haw Xaai,ProL 
At flrst]MUri^frimthaprodaaer.erBaw; dfraeOyfram 
iha aoBNaTaa goods wiro boaafrt at Jkat bBnd.-A8 
hand, (a) wiZiXiiii^ Bsar^ryifi t 


rsBotolav.S, 

ai 


t, J o M m, < 
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42MkHl2t,brMmMM: aotoniiqrMooiiat. 

Otft, GIvt tt tut igiiiL 

JfMi iUfioJhMMK/paidonme. & J^onMMHTolpoiiM.1. 

With ftej^ltoftbyadmlM and aooept the myatoiar; but at 
fiohmd by pildcfe Igticnnuiock IntarMt^ or ▼anlly, wreat it 
to f^toble UMi. Jar. Thufflmr, Wort^ Oommunioant 
Maiqrof the roomea abofehadtheohimnieeiny^aoBlee 
and oomen^ a mode now Introduc'd by hla Ma^ wt^MT lo 
at no toMd approve ot jEMyn, Diary, Jnty2^ 1070. 

At H OO B d hand, not directly flrom the aouroe or flret 
owner; not In theHrat |daoc^ or by orfrom thellrat; to 
tranam la al o n; not primarily: not originally: an a report 
received at amend hand. The at la aometlmea omittto: 
•a, a book obtained amend hand. 

In Imltatlra of preaohera at aaeend hand» 1 ahall tran- 
eorlbe from Bmydre a piece of raillery. rotter. 

At ttia hand or handa of. from the action or agency 
of ; aa a duty or obligation cd. 

Tour blood of your Uvea will I require ; at the hand qf 
every beaat wlU 1 require It^ and at the hand qy man. 

Gen. 1x^5. 

Let it therefore be required . . . at tha handa qf the 
<dergy, to be in meanneae of eatate like the apoetlea. 

ff eohar, Bodea. FoUty. 
Burgoa^aliaiid. See baronet.— Behind the haadt, be» 

Our maater to aooompta 
Hath Juat oooaiion found; 

And I am oaimht behind the hand 
Above two hundred pound. 

George BamwoU (Chlld^ Balladq Vm. 220). 
HlaokBand. See btaefe.^ Blood-rad hand. Seebod^e 
^ UUteTj under badgei.^Blotm hand. See bloody.— 
BF hand, to the nse of the handa or of aomethlng held 
in the hand, aa oppoaed to any other meana, natural or 
artificial : a% to make aomethlng by hand Inatead of by 
maohinery ; to rear a child by hand. 

My aiater. Mra. Joe Gargery, wea more than twenty yeari 
dder than I, and had eatabllahed a great reputation with 
beraelf and the nelghboura beoauae ahe hau broimht me 
up by hand. ZMohene, Great B^peotatlon% IL 

By the itrong hind, by force. 

By th$ ttrong ha^ if they may. 

XathairiM Ja^arie (Chlld’a Balladi^ IT. 82). 

mofin hands. See clean.— Sldor hand, eidest hand. 
See def. 11 (o).— First hand. See^reti.— For ono's own 
handf, on one'a own account; for one'a lelf ; without re- 
gard to othera. 

«I fought /or my oton handt** aaid the amlth, anllcnly. 

SooU, Fair Mold of Perth, zxzlv. 

For each 

But aongbt to rule /or hie own adf and hand. 

Tmnymm, Goming of Arthur. 

Fkom hand to hand, firom oneperaon to another.— Pkom 
hand to month, by oonaumihg at onoe whatever one 
without forethought or economy; in general, with 
attention to or provlalon for Immediate wanta only. 

Some aeldome eate or drinker and aome not at all; 
oiher% hut/rom hand to month. 

Pwrehat, Pilgrimage^ p 807. 

Full hand, in polwr. see fuU, n., 8.— Olwo mOFOUr 
hands, aupport me with yonr applauae ; olap your handa 
in approval. 

Sa good night onto you all. 

GVee me your hamdt, If we be frienda 

And Robin ahaU reatore amenda. 

i9hah.,M. N. D.,v.2,BpIL 
Ctaldonlan hand. See Gnidonian.- Hand and glOTO, 
hand InglOVO, very Intimate or familiar. 

Hen . . . prate and preach about what othera prova 

Aa If the world and they were hand and ylom. 

Congwr, Tabfe-Tal^ L 178. 
Hand and thight. Bee the extract. 

Ultimately, howeven danghtera appear to have booome 
entitled to Inherit all If there were no aona . . . The 
land that given to a daughter waa called **an inhedtanoe 
of hand and fhtoh.'* It appeara that women oould in- 
herit anoh land axterwarda aa well aa men. 

IT. Jf. SuUivan, Introd. to O'Curry'a Ano. Iriah, p. olxxiL 
Band In and. OUtt, an old game prohibited by a atatute 
of Bdwaid IF.-H^nd In und. with handa mutually 
oiaqped ; henoe^ in union ; oohjolntly ; unitedly. 

Thon ahalt go hand in hand with me, and share 
As wall In my ability aa love. 

Btoic. and FL, Honest Man's Fortona^ IL 8. 


Hemp la said to be dreaaed hand oaer head when the 
ooene Is not aeperaM from the fine. BaitiwOL 

Hind nmning. See hond-runnlnai— Banda Off I keep 
off; forbear; refrain from blows or tonohing. 

Bond q^mde ranger! ff. Joneon, S|d Shepberd, i 2. 
Bondi qf / thon tithe-fat plunderer I play 
Ko trick of priestcraft here 1 WmSr, Emott. 

Band to hiUld, in dose oontaei^ aa In fighting with 
* In dose combat 


to hand. Biiton, Hist Eng., IL 

Band of Glory. [Tr. F. main d« yloim, a charm made 
from the root of mandrake^ alao from a hand, a perver- 
donof mondmyorq In earUer foimamondeftoir&mandri- 
jHoin, mandrayora, mandrake: seemandmto. Tbeman- 
diakellguresinmanyaoperatltlons.] A oharm or talisman 
an ppo eed to cyen looks and reveal hidden treasure. Itoon- 
dstedof the nandof a oonaeb usually of an executed mur- 
derer prepared In a oertafn way, and sometimes holding a 
oandle of especial magical eompoaltion. 

De hand (if glory ... la hand out off from a daad man, 
aa have been hanged for mnrther, and dried very nice In 
de akinoke of Junq^ wood. ShoU, Antiquary, xvlL 

ttSSmS^onobimra^ ai^todlmbhand 

toarho^' alnojjrapldly: $$, to oome up with a diase at 

Tha dwwM aU boavy with passing dooda from the ho- 
itom tolba aaiilth,aiid wMlocke^ b» aquaU 

fi mVUt wtthbnt aadag 


But up and arm theeu young Moagrave, 

Well try It hon’ tohan'. 

Lord Bamaby (Child's Balladt H. 810). 

__ld. Same as Quidonian hand (which see, 

nidn).— HaSTF On or In hand, difficult to 

manage : an expreadon pro^ly bdonglng to the manbgo. 

Poor Bdla, how heavy on hand She will find him. 

Lawrtnoe, Guy Idvlngaton. 

BMl of tha hand, see hmll.-HOt at handt. same 
as htavyonhand (which see^ aboveX 

But hollow men, like horses hot at hand, 

Make gallant Show and promise of their mettle. 

Shot., J. G., iv. 2. 

Xmpoaltion Of handa. Same as foytoy one/ hand#.— in 
hand, (a) In the hand; henee, In Immediate or aotud 
pflaaftaaiftti 

A Byrd la better in thy honde 
Then In Wood two or three. 

Bdbeeo Book (B. E. T. B.X p 21. 

It is counted uncivil to visit in this Country without an 
offering in hand. Maundrell, Aleppo to Jeruaalem, p. 28. 

Moat Men are unwilling to trust God too long upon hla 
bare Word; they would have aomethlng in hai^ and the 
remainder hereafter. StilUingfloet, Sermon^ II. vlL 
(b) In the state of preparation or exeontion ; under ex- 
amination, attention, etc. 

What wol yo do whil that it is in hondef 

Chaueor, Reeve's Tale, 1. 116. 

Maater Page, will yon go with ns? we have nport in 
hand. Shak,, M. W. of I^il. 1. 

He never conaidered hla education as finished; he had 
always aome object in hand to investigate. 

Lady UdUamd, in Sydnqy Smith, vL 

Largfihfiad. See ainali hand.-XAyi]ig on of haaidi, 

the act of idacing the hands on the head of another in 
order to confer and aa a sign of conferring a apiritual 
benefit^ gift, power, or authority, aa in ordainiM to some 
ministerial office, or in ooutlnuatton, in New Testament 
times in the healing of the alok, and from very early tlmea 
in exoroiams, the admission of cateohumens, visitation of 
the alck^ reconciling schismatics and heretics, etc. 

Neglect not the gift that la in thee^ which was given 
thee by prophecy, mth the laying on qf the hands m the 
preabyt^. 1 Tim. iv. lA 

Llgllt IR Hand, eaay to manage.— Koir liaildt, slgll 
luadt, nearly; about. 

In one hundred and sixty years there waa near hand 
fifty pc^ea. J. Bradford, Worla (Parker Soo., 1868X IL 27A 
ffayne wold I wote If he were here m handa, 

Gsnsry(frs(B.£T.S.XL 2278. 

Of all Irnndst, in any event 

We cannot croaa the canse why we are bom; 

Tbereforei qf ail hands must we be forsworn. 

Shak., L. L. K, Iv. 8. 

Off QD^ handa, done; ended; out of the way, as a task, a 
reaponalbility, etc.— Of hit hands, (at) As to his hands 
— mat lA aa to hia manual dexterity and mllltaiy ddll: 

MM, a tall man qf his hands ; a proper fellow qf his hands. 

Omer . . . oft-tymes openly vnitls 
Of that bueme in thi boke, aa best qf nis hsndss. 

Or wegh that is worshlpfull, wight of hla dedu. 

Dsstructim qf Troy (B. E. T. S.X 1> 10818. 

He la aa tall a man vf his hands aa any la between this 
and this head ; he ha& fought with a warrener. _ 

Shah.,M. W.ofW.,L4. 
ih) Aoonatomed to use the hand^ especially In boxing or 

A man qfhis handes with haatyuoaao 
Should at no tymo be fylde. 

Babess Book (E. B. T. 8.X P M. 

Being a man qf his hands, . . . [Bill] can’t help stop- 
ping to look on for a bit and see Tom Brown, their pet 
enmamao. fight a round. 

T. Hughes, Tom Brownat Rugby, IL 6. 

On all (a) On aU aides ; In every direotlon. 

The Britalne lost fifteen e men . . . besides divers were 
hurt| the reet went to worke on fMhwnd^ • 

Capt. John SmUh, True Travel^ I. e. 

(b) By every one. 

The aubject of aerostation is admitted on aU hands to 
be one ot extreme difficulty. Bneye, Brit,, IX. 806. 

On (a) Present ; ready ; available ; in Immediate 

preaenoeorposseaalon; aubject to dinK^sl : Mhei^M 
hand at an early hour ; he haaa aunj^ of g^ on hand; 
to have apere time onhand, (b) Under consideration ; in 
Intention ; on foot 

Fader, what harm ea the on hand; 

That thou ea in tbl bed ligand. 

And wharto haston oald va bederf 

Boiy ffood(E. B. T. &X P 

swi m» uniwi m ie^ jh pTiiia under one's oare^ management^ 
w Itoltott%mty;^n^eii or responsibility. 

Jupiter had a farm . . . iiponhtshanto 

air R, VMromgs. 

On ttia w»«w^<"g tiniiA, Improving^ aapeolally in haalth; 
oonvaleaoent; reooverlng. 

Sma hasuL Onoi lO reoatve xa 

to ApptoNewBnglaBd'aMainoriaLp 48A And hold a lady to 


Mr. Haitoy atm oonttouas on Cho msnding hand. 

Jonniid to Stolla, xviL 
(a) At onoe ; dfrootly ; without dtisy or 

O poy me now. Lord Woarie ; 

Ctmt, pqy me out 0 ’ hand, 

Lofiikn (Child’s Ballad^ HI. MX 
Gather we our forces out qfhand, 

Nhah.,lHen.VL,UL2. 
And what do I care for Jane^ let her apeak of you well or 
ill; 

But many mo out of hand: we two shall be happy atUl. 

Tsnnyton, The Oraudmother. 
(b) Off one’s bands; done ; ended. 

Were these Inward warn onoe out of hand, 

We would, dear lQrd% unto the Holy Laud. 

Shak., 2 Uen. IT., ill. 1. 
Fat hand, to pohor. a aatiafactory hand, so that the player 
does not desire to draw.— Rod naniL in her,, originally 
the arms of the province of Ulster, but granted to the 
baronets of Great Britain and Ireland as their dlstingulah- 
ing badge on their institution in 1611. It oonsista of a aln- 
iater hand, open, erect oouped at the wriatt gnlea gener- 

* ^ pretenac^ argent— 

or resource. 


aowA Mibiwag vuv 

ally borne upon a smaU escutcheon of 
Blidit liand, the most olRoient help c 
Good miatresa leave vour grief, and see your danger, 
And let that wise and noble gentleman 
With whom you are be your right hand to all things. 

JBaoii. and FL, Coxcomb^ fv. 6. 
Mr. Robert Cushman . . . was aa their right hand with 
their friends the adventurerA and for divers years had 
done and agitated all their business with them. 

K. Morton, New England’s Memorial, p 127. 
Right band of fellowabto. see /slioimAip— Bmall 
band, the handwriting usm in ordlnaiy oorrespondenoA 
aa diatinguiahed from text or large band.— TU boar a 
band, to bear In handt. See bsari. v. t— To bind or 
tie band and foot, to bind or fetter both the bands and 
the feet; bind or clog completely ; hinder in every way. 


He thought of the dreadful nature of hia exlatenock 
. Ibandand/out to a dead woman, and tormented to 
a demon in her shape. IHeksns, Hard TimcA xiL 


hape. 

Ancient wrong binds the nation band and foot, and its 
outcome must he awaited as we await the gathering of 
tempests— powerleaa to avert, and trembling over the 
Bt^y approach. The Centicfp, XXXV. 728. 

To tibango band. See to change a horse, under ehangs, 
—To dhango bandn to change aidea; eapeoially, to 
change owners.— TO <uap See elqpi.— To oomo 

to band, to be reoeivM ; eome within one’s reach.— To 
oroaa ona'a band. Seeerossi.- Tofaroaong’aband. 
See /creel.— To got handt, to gain infiuenoe. 

Flattety. the dang'roua nurse of vio& 

Qot hand upon hia youth. BamisL 

To glTO ona'a band, to offer one’s hand to be grasped, aa 
In greeting. 

She gave him her hand frankly, and wlahad him a good 
journey, C. D. Warner, Their Pilgrimage^ p 22. 

To bava a hand in, to be ooncemed in ; have a part or 
oonoem in doing. 

I do find evidently that there la some one acrivener In 
this town that has a great band in writing of ohallenge% 
for they are all of a cut, and six of ’em to a hand. 

Bean, and FL, King and No King; UL 2. 
Tobavalnband. (a) To have in one’s power or oontrei 
(b) To be occupied witb.— TO bavo onri band In. (a) 
To be engaged or embarked in a matter or project. 

But lie love on. 

Since I begun. 

To th’ purpose now my hand is in. 

J, Cotgrave, Wits Intenweter (1671X P 107. 
(b) To be in practloe or skilled in any matter : aa be will 
do it well as aoon as bit band itin.— TO bavoono'S hand 
onons’BbaltoeiniiFt. See boifr^nny.- To bavo ona'a 
band ontk to be awkward or out of practloe at anything : 
aa, it is BO long since I have done it that my hand is out. 
—TO have ona’i bands ML to be fully occupied; have 
a great deal to do. 

About this time the testy little governor of the New 
Netherlanda appeara to boot bad bit hands full, and with 
one annqyanoe and the other to have been Kept oontlnu- 
ally on the bounoe. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 26a 

TO hava on (or upon) band, to have to do with; be oc- 
cupied with or enga^ in.— To Have the blghoT handt, 
to nave the advantage; superiority, or control 

He . . . made grete daughter of hia pMla . . . thathe 
myghte bona thshiar honde. MeHin $ E. T. S.X L 124. 
To haTa(or got) tbanppar band, to have or get control 
or precedence. 

I have seen foda and flghtera chain'd togsthcr. 

And the flghtera bod the upper hand^jma whipp’d first 
Beau, and FL, Little Jfrenoh Lawyer, L 1. 

When the Greeks got the upper hand, It la ai^ thay 
treated them with great rigour. _ 

Reoeke, Description of the Bast L 177. 
TO bold handa tOgOtboH, to be united. Maree. 

Cnrteaie and charitle doe oommonly hold hands taos~ 
thsr; tor though an enemie have beene malioiona, yet by 
a ourteoua man hee shall be remitted^^n the least suP 


TO hold band Witbt, to hold one’s own with ; vie with; 


She in beauty, education, Uood, 

Bddf hand wUh any prinoeas d the world. 

Shak., K. John, IL R 

^JMd In to ^ W To k^w^ (b)^^ktop 

amuse with the view dgalidBgaoiM advantage. ” 

Eeidmbsminhemds^ ^ 

ft eBdldenQght,nelMikehlrae|venbQ^ ■ 

leva Ohanssr, Troihia^lL IBR 

p fie I to reqe^ 


on^ hand wliMidiiiL to stop doing 
MKln from pfoooeding, emedally in n ooune inimical 
or Injurioua to another or oihenL 

Thear fought until th«r both did iweat. 

Till ne med, "Pedlarcjn^y h^yowr Aond/' 

Md PfdHarand JRobin 


dor OBi^ 

of the name: 
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with the proper writing 
at the end of a 


huid4ill(band'Ml), ». [< Jkoml 4- MB*.! 1. 

leaL or oicr handi and ftwli — Vj tMW i OHO*! See pillff4lKl^eilieilt{ ft xnll-h(KME, 

Aonda-WUliin or iSStmOiBin n. [< iMnd + M28.] AbiU 

y, 2ao>i <ymi^rfaiifhv»i|lthto the to o h^ or manual dcDi of the or loose printed pftpor or sheet eireiilftted for 

!i!!te'sarw^a«fe*;5K“ 

hmSlMi. J^otoroi^AnaweretoaPriviePapiate^ai^^ To give or transmit by means Of the Manid% or SoidWiidara J^o* 

She hands the coffee and butter and boner and biaouit lUtadlMHlk (hand'bdk), n. [Beoent (Mid not < 
W. M. Baker, New timothy, p. 00. AS. kanM&Of^ ft n^niJ, semoe-l^ok), iojmi- 

2. To lead, ^de, or help with the hand; eon- * -- - -- - - - ' •- 

duct: as, to hand a lady to a carriage. 

Angela did hand her np^ who next God dwell. Donne. 

S. To manage with the hand or hands; ma- 
nipulate; handle. 


T6 hcdd up the hands of, to aid or en( 
of; auatain; braoem: from the ataying of moaeaa handa 
tor Aaron and Uor (1^ xviL 12).— TO lay hands on. (a) 
To touch or take with the hand or hands for any puipoac; 
especially, to bcIbc. 

He leyde hands on the home, and ledde it to Bretell be 
the reyne, that ther-of hadde grete nede. 


Bat we Unde not that ener he leude hands an eny man 
(K K T. S.X Ui. 406. 


for to do harme. 


If we know him to be a thief, shall we not lay handson 
hlmf Shok.^ Much Ado, ill. 8. 

(h) ToUeaa. heal, ordain, etc., by the impoaition of handa 
-—TO lend ft hand, to give aid ; eapecially, to join in per- 
forming tome manual labor. 

Hee Is the young Studenta toy and expectation, and the 
moat accepted gueat, to whom they Und a willing hand 
to dlaohaige him of hia burthen. 

Bp, Earls, Mloro-coBmographie, A Carryer. 

We have not to build a new house on a aand patch of 
our own reclaiming, but to lend a hand to the workmen 
vpon a pubUc edifice. Jftnd, XU. 78. 

tor towad^r^^ .^^MdS, to live by manual labor; toll 


tation of G. handbuch s D. handboek a Ban. 
haandbog a 8w. handbok.'] A small book or 
treatise, properlv such as may easily be held in 
the hand; specifically, a manual or compen- 
dium, or a gmde-book for travelers: as, hand» 
hooka of science ; a handbook of Italy. 

Thefiunoua treatlae **DeBegimlneFrlnolpum** : a book 
which, owing to the great reputation of ita author, and 
the definiteness of the princimes which It enundatei^ be- 
came a handbook of the relations of Ohurch and State in 
the middle i 


1 with one's hands. 


Thqr liv’d by thsir hands, without any lands. 

* UoodandM ' " 


I Maid Marian (Child's Ballad^, V. 876X 
To msks a liandt, to profit ; gain an advantage. 

The liTenoh king, supposing to make his hand by those 
rude mvBgeo in England, broke off his treaty of peaces and 
proclaimed boatili^. Sir J, iiayward, 

TDOlllS*sliand,ini^osdineaB; already prepared ; ready to 
be received. 

Hia Plots were generally modell'd, and hia Charaotem 
ready drawn to hio hand, 

Cangrsoe, Way of the Worid, Bed. 

There are yet divera oonaiderable papero and pieces 
whtehlwant, . . . that sol may not be impos’d on by such 
memoires and tranaactlons of suite as I find to my hat 


I blesa my ohaiu : I hand my oar, 

Bor think on all 1 left on thoar. 

J*riar, Lady’s Lobklng-GlBaa. 

4t. To seize; lay hands on. 

Shak,, W. T., U. ft haild-borrow (hand'bor^o), n. In lato, a sure- 
5. Kautf to furl, as a sail. ty : a manual pledge; one of thefrank-pledges 

His men going np upon the main yard to Aand in the inferior to the head-borough. CoweU 
aail, the mslii tie brake, and the yard falling down shook haud-bOW (hand'bo), n. A bow held in the 

off five men into tt isol ; a longbow, as distinguished from a cross- 

Wtnthrv, Htot yew Bn^ud, IL 180. » g bou^n. 

et. To pledge by the hand; handfaat. Thdr«mldl«ri«»n.tl»fa™irt..dwlthrt»ng*««l. 

bowes 4k croa-bowes. Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 62. 

To]iailddrail.tottMiuidtframthehl8hortotlielower. ^ A^Meeqnid 

“ ““V metrical evetef 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, L L 


If any two be but once handed in the church, and have 
tas t ed m any sort the nuptial bed. Milton, Divorce. < 


n.t intrans. 1. To go hand in hand; oo5x>* 
erato. 

Let but my power and means Aond with my will. 

* Massinger, Bene^o^ Iv. L 


length in many metrical systems; especially, 
in books of the sixteenth and seventeenth een- 
turies, one fourth of a philosophical foot, eaual 
to about 2.45 English inches. Also called 
handa-breadih. 

And thou abalt make untolt aborder of an hand breadth 
round about. Ex. xxv. 26. 


2. Naut, to ship as one of a crew; be or be- 
^ come a hand before the mast. 

BeOyn. To Lord CSMort [< MB. handOSl, ftaiufoM.] A bat- 

tle-ax. 

Or any other w^ne here, 

Handam, sythey giaarm or spere. 

HavOdk, L 2540. . . _ 

Here is Elisha tlTeMn of Shaphaife which pottrsdii»tor<m i|tt n A baa for small arti- < ^nd, hand, + 6r«d«, 


The work is made to hie hands, Locke, 

Tb poor wator (tt Ifiie Iliads, in iSsfip., to serve or mln- 
iatertoi. 

One of the king of larad'a sorvanta anawered and said. 


The Eastern pec^e determined their hand-breadth by 
the breadth of barfeycomi^ lix making's digits and twen- 
ty-four a hands breadth, Arbuthnot, 

handbredet. n. [ME. handebrede, handtbreede, 
< AS. handbrad (s= OFries. handbrede, hond- 
brede s B. handbreedte ss Ban. haandbred; cf. 


lenoe against; kill. 

Though I should receive a thouaandabekela of silver in 
i^e him^ yet would 1 not put /orth mins Imn d^^ nst 


28am. 

(a) In Scrip,, to meddle with ; 


the king's aon. 

To put omb liaBd to. 
mnea toateaL 
Then the master of the bonae diall be brought unto the 
fudges to see whether he bavepid Ait Aand unto hia neigh- 
boar’s goods. Ex. xxiL & 

(A) To aaalst with; lend a band to. 

Mrs. Catherine always piifting Aer Aand to the principal 
piece of the dinner. Thackeray, Catherine, iL 

To^girt tim iMt Of *<>i.^,c<«mpletej 


Of goth the skyn an handebrede abonte. 

Chaueer, MiUer’a Tala 1* 

luind-tartdge (hjmd'brij), «. A small bridge 

haod-banage (hand'bag'fj), H. Baesageoar- 
in tne niuid. 


ried i 


The three marinera wbo inalated upon carrying all the 
hand-baggage, hroognt up the rear. 

The Century, XXJSX, 622. 

hand-ball (hand'bftl), n. [< ME. handballer < 
Aand + AaZ/^.] 1. The sport of throwing and 
catching a ball: the common game of ball be- 


A little mde handbridge led over the hurrying chatter^ 

ip as a Slower, vi. 


^ j make the last coirecttonaor j 

to.— TP Mt hfiad to llstt, to do an 
llaaoaSly. Davits. 

His landlord did onoe persuade him to drink hli ague 
away ; and thereupon, gclng to the ale-honae an hour or 
two before It was oom^ they set hand to dst, and drunk 
very daaperatly. lAfo (tfA, Wood, March A, 1662. 

Toiit tllO hand to, to engage in ; undertake. 

That the Lord thy God may bless thee in all thou settest 
tkkuhssndto, Beut xxiiL 20. 

To to clam the right hand mutually, as a 

ginefting cr in token of friendship^ agreement, or recon- 
eOlatton.— To ffhoir OBO^Sliaild, to expose one's purpom 
or inteottoB ; make known or betray one’a resources, or 
the like: toom exposure of a band at cards to an adver- 
aaxy.— To llElkO handa (a) To conclude an agreement; 
engage with another, as in a contract or an enterpriae: 
from the onttomary mntoal clasping of handa on such 
oeeaaloiii: often followed by upon or ivftA; aa, to strike 
hsmds upon a baigaln; to mrOe Aotuto tvOA one'a former 


siriksth hands, and be- 
hla friend. 

Prov. xvIL 18. 

one^a own 


ing atream. B, Braughtan, Cometh up s 

haild-blldder(hand'buk'l6r), n. A small shield 
held in the left hand to parry blows or thrusts 
of an adversaiy’s sword, in use especially dur- 
ing the second half of the sixteenth oentuiy. 

These bucklers were aometimea of 1 * — " 

loidal or the like^ but ooromo: ' 
quently of a diameter not exceeding i 
pare rondaehe and glove-shieUL 

l.Aportable 


A man void of unde 

eometh aorety in the preaenoe 


to) To make anoth^ f 

-tSi 




The xtabatayll kyng BSlam tofte on hand, times trongh-Bhai»ed, with handles at each end, HftlUl-OftrC (nand'kBrt) 

With ilj thowaa^ ^)Vbt« 1 wideratonda carried between two T>er8on8,— -2. In gun., a pushed by hand. 

QonerydM^ M T. frame used to carry sholwdiheU.— 8 . Awlml- hud-daW (haad'klA), 

aa many have toAsn In Aofuf to set forth in bnrrow. used bv hand in flcathei 


To attempt; 

BSlam toko on hand, 


fore the nse of bats. 

The most andent amniement of this kind [fiidd-gamea] 7 .- « v 

is distingnisbed with ua liy the name of hand-baU, and is, hUd-cailllOll (hand kan^on), ft. 
if Homer mur be accredited, coeval at least with the de- firearm of the 
atmotion of Troy, Strutt, Sporta and Pastimes^ p. 168. 

For Belithu^ a Bltualiat of thoae Times tolls us^ That 
it was ouatomary in tome Churches, for the Bishom and 
Arob-BiBhopB themselves to play with the Inferior Clergy, 
even at Handball; and thlsalso^ asBurandus witnesseth, 
even on Eaater-Bay it self. 

Bourne’s Pop. Antiq. (17771 P- 260. 

2. A game in which a small ball is batted or 
stmek by one of two players with his hand 
against a wall, and, on rebounding, is struck 
in like manner bv the other. This continues 
until one pl^er fails to strike and return the 
ball on the fly or first bound. — 8. A bulb or y, 

hollow punctured ball of india-rubber designed lUmd-car (f^pd - 
to be compressed by the hand. 

It is a matter of little importonoe whether the spray be 
given with a handball spray tnpantae or with a small 
steam vapoiiMr. Modiaal Mews, UL MB. 

hand" 

- 1. A 

sometimes flat, some- 



I oim; ioin InteMte.- lumd-blOTW (haadWW, «. [< MB. 
under one’a protootton. barow, handbarve; < hand barrow^,^ 
mpt; undertake. kind of litter or stretcher, sometimes flat, 


earliest pattern, 
having the bar- 
rel mounted on 
a straight stock, 
which was held 
under the arm or 
pressed against 
the breast. The 
piece was fired 
by a match.— 
2t. A musket. 
HaU. 


k&r), n. A light 

portable oar ^ 

used on rail- 
roads in the inspection and repair of the tracks. 
It has lonr wheels (aometlmea for apeoial nsaa thna two 
running on one rail and the third on the otnerX and Is 
prcpelied by maana of cranks or levers gearaa to tho 


jFim^Mlet-l«.Diic’s**Dletrdu MobUlir 


kind of litter or Stretcher, sometimes flat, some- wheals and workad by hand or by treadlaa. 
times trough-shaped, with handles at each end, liaaid-OSTt (hand'k&rt), n. A earl 


cart drawn op 


Fonamueb aa many have takMi m hand 
order a deolaratlon of thoae thinga whkfa 1 
boiievad among na. 

G) To aelae or eonrider and deal with: aa to tel 
case la Aa^— ^ try one’s lllM to ondarlake 
•aon m^erimant; make n tontalive 
S howwvar cannot help wlriilng ttiat bo hod tried Ms 


barrow. 


.,n. A clawed instrument 

need himd in gathering clams, sosUops, etc. 


hutd'beU (hananMl), n. r< ME. (not found), [Mew Eng. ooMt] 
to takt <AS.*aiNiM{e.<taml*f'S^,beu.;i AemaU blHD4h£ut(luuicrUMili),M. [<ME.k<MKloie4ft, 
bdl rang 1^ hand, aa diatiiigiiuhed from < AS. htindeUUk (b Ie®L handiiaitlii m Dan. 


; to have BOtUiif more to do 
I with or IntorMt is.— Htt- 


one rang by some mechanical mei^ as a bell- 
rope. 

Behasdarignedalewplaytiilsahloeta: amoim theme 

hmdbeNwSih ha- - * ^ 

ssotalaadprit^. 


nsraat ImiteMirAi both 
HiSipw'flflS^LXX^ m 


haondMade), a towel < Aand; hand, 4- eUKA, 
cloth.] Aniufid^owei; ahandkerohief. 

Hire AendaMAm imd hire boiri dotom nialM 
Insmehe QB to dise reeejt 






OMMla « BU 

_ 

OS. ibQi. in oomp. limb^fi£aokl«)^l[ 

fetter, snaokle, also in oomp. f^Ucops, foot- 
ahaekle. Mour-oopa, neok-shaolde.] A sh^kle 
for the hand; a manacle; a handcuff. 
llsndjBZ^(hand^kiA^ [< ME. ho»d^a/«, 
< AS. handcraft^ a manual occupation (s OS. 
hondore^/Y, Btrmi^ of hand, =s Dan. haandhraft 
« Sw. handkraftf hand-power), < Juind, hand, + 
erojft, strength, power, skill, trade: see hand 
and erqfth Hence later handientft'] Skilled 
labor with the hamds ; manual occupation. See 
handicTa^, 

haadorafteilianf (hand 'kr&fts^ man), n. A 
handicraftsman. /Swift. 

(^nd'kuf), n. [Usually in pi. hand- 



, a mod. adimtation oz ME. handcopSy sub- dowry. 


stituting cuffs (of. handicuffs, fisticuffs) far obs. 
cops: see handcops,^ A shackle or fastening 
for the hand, 
consisting of a 
divided metal 
ring placed 
about and lock- 
ed upon the 
wrist; a mana- 
cle. Handouffi 

Sf?’ Handcuft. 

one for each wrlBt, 
the two being ooimeoted by a short chain or Jointed bar. 
liandenff (hand'kuf), v. t. f< handcuff, w.] To 
manacle; restrain by or as if by plamng hand- 
cuffs upon the wrists. 

If he cannot cany an ox, like Milo, he will not like Milo^ 
be handcuffed In the oak by attempting to rend it 

W. Bay, Oil Deformity, p. S6. 

hand-director (hand'di-rek^tor), n. Same as 
handrguide. 

hand-orop ^handMrop), n. A popular name for 
paralysis of the extensor muscles of the hand, 
such as is produced by lead-poisoning; wrist- 
drop. 

handed (hanMed), a. [< hand + -ed^.] 1. Hav- 
ing hands; provided with hands. 

1 ne’er aaw two maida handed more alike. 

MiddJLetan, Chaste Maid, 1. 1. 

An other [atrange creature] there la with a naturall 
nurse vnder her bimy, wherein she putteth'hcr young : it 
hath the body of a Fox; handed and footed like a Moukie. 

Purehm, Pilgrimage^ p. Sie. 

2. Having a hand characterized in some speci- 
fied manner: used especially in composition^ as, 
right-handed, left-handed, empty-handed, full- 
handed, etc. 

What false Italian 

(As poisonous tongued as handed) hath prevail'd 
On toy too ready hearing? Shak., Cymbelinc, lit 2. 

Nor thoae hom-Aanded breakers of the glebe. 

Tennymm, Princess, U. 

8. Having the hands joined. [Bare.] 

Into their inmost bower 
Banded they went. Milton, F. L., Iv. 789. 

4 . Done by hand in a specified way ; also, done, 
use^ played, etc., by a specified number of 
hands : as. cross-handed or open-handed rowing ; 
a double-nanded game ; a two-handed sword; a 
four-hondbd piece of music. 

Bat that two-handsd engine at the door 
Stands ready to smite once, and smite no more. 

Milton, Lyoidas, 1. ISO. 

BMldrtlMI (hwi-del'i-an),a. r< the 

common E. form of Handel (see def.), + -tan.] 
Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of the Ger- 
man mnsloal composer George Frederick Han- 
del (Hfindd) (1685-1759). 

Orotdh’s Palestine emulated Band^ian precedent^ and 
stood for long alone as a native p^ucti^ 

Mneye, Bnf., Avil. 100. 

(han'ddr), n. 1. One who hands or 
transmits; one wno conveys. 

They would assnma with wondrous arti, 
Themsdtyes to be the wholes who m but 
Of that vaat frame the ohurob ; yet grant Ihey were 
The handew down, can they from toOTM infer 
Aright t* Intend? Bryden, Beligio Idoi, L 861. 

2. One who seconds a pugilist. [Prov. Eng.] 
— 8« In composition, something pertaining to 
or performea wi^ the hand specified: m, a 
right- or left^ndsr (a blow with the nght or 
Imhi^).— 4t. A handle. Hares. 
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troth, < loel. hand, hand (ss AS. and E. hand),^ 
fiesta, fasten, confirm, pledge, betroth, ss ME. 
fasten, fiesten, E. fasti-, p, A.S. only in deriv. 
handfirntnyoig : see handfasting, 1. To take 
or hold with the hand ; hold securely or firmly ; 
grasp. 

Leame thou 
To handfatt honesty. 

Baheee Book (B. B. T. S.^ p. 8A 
Then handfatt hand and I will to my book. 

Qreone, XMar Bacon and Xrtar Bungay. 

2. To join together by or as if by the clasping 
of hands; make fast; bind; specifically, to be- 
troth. 

If a damsel that is a virgin be handfasied [authorised 
version, "betrothed ”] to any man. 

Deut xxli. 28 (Ck>verdale'B truns.). 
Auspices were those that handf anted Uie nuurried uou- 
-1e; that * ' ' * ....... . .. 


Lt wished them good iu<^ ; that took care for the 
B, Jonton, Notes on his Maaquea of Court. 
We list not to handfaet ourselves to God Almighty, to 
make ourselves over to him by present deed of gift ; but 
would fain, forsooth, bequeath ourselves to him a legacy 
in our last will and testament 

Ahp, Sanortfft, Sermon on the Fire of London, 1666. 

3. In some parts of Scotland, formerly, to marry 


which time the contract could either be dissolved or made 
permanent by formal marriage. Such marriageB, at first 
probably not intended to be temporary, are supposed to 
have originated In Scotlaud from a scarcity of clergy, and 
have existed at times in other countries. 

Wo Border>men are more wary than your inland clowns 
of Fife and Lotlilan ; ... we take our wives, like our 
horses^ upon trial. When we are handfaeUd, as wo term 
it^ we are man and wife for a year and a day — that space 
gone by, each may choose another mate, or, at their plea* 
Bure^ may call the priest to maiTy i^em for life— and this 
we call hand/aeting. St^tt, Monastery, xxv. 

liandfastf (band'fhst), a. [Gf. Sw. handfast = 
Dan. haatuifaet. a., strong, stout. In defs. 2 and 
3, short for handfasted.J 1. Having a close 
hand; close-fisted. Davies, 

Some will say women are covetous: are not men as 
handfust f Breton, Praise of Vertuoua Ladles^ p. 57. 

2. Bound by pledge, promise, or contract ; espe- 
cially, betrotued, or united as if by betrothal. 

A vyrgine made handfaet to Christ 

Bp* Bale, English Votaries i foL 68 b. 

3. In Scotland, formerly, joined in provisional 
wedlock. 

This laobel was but handfaet with him, and deceased 
before the marriage. Piieeottie, Chron. of Scotland, p. 26. 

handfastt (hand'fAst), n. [< hemd + fasO-, in 
lit. sense. In def. S, < handfast, v.] 1. Ghdp; 
grasp; hold. 

But the ground underfoot being alipporle, with the snow 
on the Bide of the hill, theyr handfaet fayled. 

HakluyVe Voyages, III. 64. 


Iuaid-gtl9 

Shaped or olaw-sbaped column of stamens in the flowers. 
These sre large and monochhunydeoui, with the osJ^x 
colored bright-red within. The tree is an object of su- 
porstitlQUa veneration to the Inhabitants oi Mexioa who 
long supposed that a single tree near 'J’oluca, mentioned 
in early Mexican history, was the only one in existence. 
It is now cultivated from slips. Also called hand*iree, 
hand^ nl an t , manita. 

hand-fly Oxand'fii), n. The fly on a easting-line 
which IS nearest the angler’s hand, 
hand-footed (hand'ffit^ed), a. Having feet like 
hands; chiropod. 

hand-fork (band'fdrk), n, A gardeners’ three- 
tined fork with a short handle, 
hand-frame (hand^frfim), n. A kind of hand- 
barrow used in iron foundiies, etc. 

A monster cup supported on an iron hand frame. 

Mew York Tribune, Dec. 2; 1879. 

handful (hand'ffil), n. [< ME. handful, handful, 
< AS. handfull (s G. handvoll =s loel. handfMr as 
Dan. haandfuld), < hand, hand, + fuU, full : see 
•fulJi 1. As much as the hand can grasp or 
contain. 

I had rather have a handful or two of dried peas. 

Shak„ M. N. D., Iv. 1. 

Two handfule of white dust, shut in an urn oi brass ! 

Tenuyeon, Lotos Eaters (Chorio Bong). 

2t. A unit of length equal to four inches; a 
hand. 

Gollah, nam'd of Gath, . . . 

This huge Colossus, than six cubits height 
More by a handful. Drayton, David and Goliah. 
Here stalks me by a proud and apangled air, 

Tliat looks throe handfule higher than hia foretop. 

B. Jonean, Cynthia's Bevels UL 4. 

8. A small quantity or number; a little. 

He that hath a handful of devotion at homo shall have 
hia devotion multlpUed to a gomer here. 

Donne, Sermon^, iv. 
Set me to lead a handful of my men 
Against an hundred thousand barbaroua daves. 

Fletcher, Bonduca, II. 1. 
All that tread 
The globe are but a handful to the tribes 
That slumber in its bosom. Bryant, TbanatQpsIs. 

4. As much as one can hold or manage ; full 
employment. [Colloq.] 

Being in posaession of the town, thay had their handful 
to defend tnemselves from firing. Balctgh. 

With her prodigious energy, quickness, and intelligence 
she could never lie idle ; but, let her mistress have been 
what she might, Doris must have been a ** handful.'' 

Mineteenth Century^XAlL 884. 

^ , w . ^ ^ A slow, . 
i, in which the I 
iOTse"^ in check. 

Ovid, with all bis sweetness, has as little variety of 


hand-gallop (hand'gaHup), n. A slow, jog- 
bridle-hand holds the 


And con It be that this most perfect creature, 

This image of hia Maker, well-squor'd map. 

Should leave the handfaet that he had of grace, 

To fall into a woman’s easy arms? 

Beau, and PT, Woman-Hater, ill. 1. 

2. Custody; power of confining or keeping; a 
holding on security or baU. 

If that shepherd be not in handfaet, let him fly. 

Shak., W. T., iv. 8. 

e, promise, or contract ; especially, 

Herei in Heaven’s eyo and all liove’s sacred powers, 

I knit this holy handfuet, and with this hand 
The hcMUt that owes this hand. 

Beau, and FI, Wit at Several Weapon^ v. 1. 

ba-wrifagfeiTig t (hand'faB-ting), n. [Verbal n. of 
handfast, v. Cf, AB. hanafmtnung (as Icel. 
handfestning, the act of striking ^nds in pledge 
or confirmation, = Sw. handfdstning = Dan. 
haandfmtning, in early Dan. law the stipula- 
tion to be given by the king at his coronation), 
< hand, hand, 4- fastening.] Betrothal 


a Jeait 


a tagge without a Aaaden imd wOUpg to 

SnSaillfluiid'ltet), «. t [<MB. 

betroth, < loel. e^ 

waie • WHfiiii hr eliMing h e nd e, pledge, he- 


or contract. 

The which If the Soottes would most holiUe and hand* 
faetlie promise, the Bn^h would foorthwlth depart with 
a quiet armie. HolinDied, Hlat Sootlao4, an. 1646. 

(hand'fish), n. A pediculate fish of 
the taxmlyAnUnmnidw. 

lumd-fiflii (hand'fial). fi. Milit,, a variety of 
the war-flail (see /kric, 2) meant to be wielded 
with one hand, it was sometimes entirely of 
bronze or iron. ^ ^ ^ 

hib&d-flofit (hand'flot), ft. See float, 9 (c). 
luuidflowor-troo (hand'flon^Sr-M), n. A large 
tree of Mezico and Central America, Cketroste- 
mon plafanoides, belonging to the natural or- 
der BterouHaom. it takes its nam^ as does the g^ 
ana wtatoh oontalns eadj this 


nuinbers and sound as he ; he is always upon a hand-gal- 
lop, and his verse runs upon carpet ground. Dryaen. 

And, sure enough, Mrs. Mayfield was seen in her hat 
and habit, riding her bay mare up at a hand-yaUop on the 
grass by the roadside. 

C, Beade, Clouds and Sunshine^ p. 6. 
hand-gear (hand'ger), fi. In a steam-engine, 
the mechanism used for working the valves by 
band ; the starting-gear. 

hort., a glass 
and forwarding 
plants. — 2. A small mirror 'that may be con- 
veniently held in the hand. — 3. NauU, a half- 
minute or quarter-minute sand-glass used to 
measure time in running out the log-line, 
hand-gout (hand'gout), n. Gout in the hands ; 
chiragra. In the extract the word is used in 
humorous allusion to greasing the palm ’’with 
money. 

But now, sir. 

My learned counsel, they roust have a feeling ; 

They'll part, sir, with no book^ without the Aond-poift 

Be oiled ; and 1 must lurniah. 

B, Joneon, Devil is an Asa, lit 1. 

hand-grenade (haud'grc-nad^), n. Milit., a 
small spherical or cylindrical iron shell, about 
throe inches in diameter, filled 
with powder, lighted by means 
of a fuse, and thrown by 
hand. Handjrronades were much 
used in the British naval servioe 
throughout the eighteenth century, 
especially in repelling attacks from 
boats, l^ey are notably serviceable 
in the defense of works, in dealing 
with an enemy at close quarten^ 
wbm he mniiot be covned tar tb. 
guna or by musketey on the bra* du Mobiltor ftaafsls.'*) 

g uettes. 'Ketchum a hand-grenade 
I a small oblong peroussion-ahell which Is eniloded ^ 
means of a plunger on striking the object agauat which 
it is thrown. 

ha^-fljip (hand'grip), n. [< ME. handipipe^ 
AS. hanJhmpe ss D. handgiiep, gam, ss OHG. 
hantgrif, 0. handgriff, gam, hiuidle, hilt, ss 
Dan. haandgreh ss Sw. handgrepp, handle, Imt.] 
1. Seisure with the hand; ^p.*— 2. Ahandle; 
ahUt. 
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,1!I|6 iiMidleor>ii^grjpjot > ■wMfd] wfll be cf white IL a. NotingaecAteBtinwUoheertainoom* 2. Ifuiagealklaiieii; aoaTeiiimioai anlMla- 

8. Cbme graap or atragifie: oommoiiljr in the luo^p (han'dl^p), «. fc; ptet. and pp. kon- 

dia^^ ppr. handieapping, [< iMndw^f n.] 


impose, as upon a competitor in a race 
or other contest, some disadvantage, such as a 
penalty of additional weight or distance or an 
allowance of a start or o&er advantage to an 
opponent. 


for the weight of wagon and driver. 

New York Tribum, June 18, 1808. 


plural. 

To an tt aeema ... aa If the last man of Frauoa who 
eonld have awaged theae ooming tioublea, lay there at 
with the unearthly Power. 

eorigiai French Bev.,ILiii. 7. 

huid-gl^ (hraid'gxlp), «. r< hand + grtpeK 
Of. hana^gtip.J Seisure with the hand; grip. 

Hee that both gLobea in Hia own handifripe hdlda. 

Sylveitor, Fanaretua h 1268. 

bandgritht, a. [AS. hand^nth, < hand, hand, + 
arUh, peace.] In Anglo-Saxon law, peace or pro- 
tection granted by the king under his own hand. 

lUUld-gurd (hand'ghrd), n. That part of any 
weapon which guards or protects the hand, 
especially the vamplate of a lance. 

iMUd-glliag (hand'md), n, A mechanical con- 
trivance, invented by Kalkbrenner, for assist- 
ing persons learning to play the pianoforte to 
acauire a proper position for theirnands. Also 
caued hand-aireetor. 

haad'-gimt (hand^gun), n. The earliest kind of haadicapper (han^di-kap-^r), n. One who han- 
firearm, m^e to he carried by hand and fired dicaps; one employed to determine the amount 
either without a rest or supported on a fork, of the handicaps in a contest. 

Compare kand-oannon. SMh competitor ie allowed by the official handieam^ 

fawki. K<w.im Lags, handicraft (han'di-kritft),M. and a. [Formerly 

(hend'jiv), r. t. To shaoUe the •J*® *aiiAwfa|ft/ a coiroption, bjr conturion 

handMuork, of the earner kaaaaraft, q. v.j 
L a. 1. Manual labor; hand-work in generaL 
The full citiaenB, having become rich, only carried on 
trade, whllat the handiaroft waa left exriuuvely to the 
poor and the uufree. 

Bn^ibh OOdi (S. E. T. AX lot, p cvii. 

Specifically — 2. Skilled labor with the hands; 
manual skill or expertness. 

FUt Element, of Instruments the haft ; 

Ike Tool of Tods, and Hand of Haiufy-OrqfL 
Syiverter, tr. of Du Bartas’s Wedu, IL, The Handy-Crafta. 


Whether iBsprovement Is to be la the dbeotion of Mu 
acrewa steam s lee r et a or other agenciea it is certain ttiait 
kandimat must iacreaae g r e a t l y in modem meii-cf-waa 
If the nun and toipado am to be demanta in naval wa]^ 
fSre. Lum, Seamanship p, 674. 

A signsl of great power. haacUnMa end eoonmpy [Id 
fbui plaoed at the aarvioe cl our marinera 

jFVp. Sei, Mo., XZZL 8S6. 
hAadironf. «. Same as ondiroft. 


The Buokddn Horse . . . wssSondleeypedatfiMpoUBds hADdiWOrk (l^di-wdrk), «. [Formerly also 

handyworh; < ME. handiwerk, handewere, kondb- 
work, hondiwere, < ASi kandgtwwrc (as OS. kamd- 


2. Figuratively, to place at a disadvantage by 
Hie imposition of any embarrassment, impedi- 
ment, or disability: as, handicapped by age, by 
inexperience, etc. 

The tenant is ao heavily handicapped that he has no 
chance in thuraca The Kattun, July 1, 1875, p 7. 

An abnormal power of ratiocination, and a proaalc re- 
gard for detaila, hayohandicappedblm from the beginning. 

SUdman, Viet Poeta, p 801. 

Art in the dd world is handicapped more or leaa by ita 
otrn perfection. li. A. Bee., CALL 284. 


hands of; manacle; fetter. [Rare.] 

A poor Leglalativc^ ao hard was fste^ had let Itsdf be 
kana-gpved. CarlyUt, Flrench Bev., III. L I. 

hAnd-bAllinier (haud'ham'dr), ft. A si^le- 
handed working-hammer usea by blacksmi ws, 
machinists, and boiler-makers: in distinction 
from the two-handed hammer, or sledge. 
hAHd-hamiOllica (hand'har-mon^i-k$), n. An 
accordion. 

hAUd-kAat Chand^het), n. The natural tempera- 
ture of the hand. 

An Important feature is the temperatum at whidi cot- 
ton Is dyed. In the majority of cases it is worited in the 
od<X or at a hand-heat^. at about 90* to lOO* F. 

Wurkekop Boeeipte, 2d ear., p 228. 


giwerk), work of the hand, < hand, hand, 4* pe- 
weore, weore, work (collectively), < ge-, a ool- 
lective prefix (see -i-i), + weore, work. Of. 
hand-workJ] 1. Work done by the hands, and 
hence by effort of any kind; doing: perform- 
ance: as, a speoimbn of one’s hamUwork; the 
devil’s handiwork. 

Oelsus . . . thought BO great a vessell was too great for 
mans handyworke. Purehae, FOgrlmsga P 89. 

nie want of technical knowledge in the lUherman*s 
craft and in the various handiworke conneeted with it. 

Harpet'e Mag*, LXXVIIL 90L 

2. That whitdi is done or made by the hands, 
or by any active exertion; a fabrication; a 
creation. 

Vile as I am, and of mysrif abhorr’d. 

I am thy handy *work, thy creature^ Lord. 

quarlee, Emblema ill. lA 
Our life is only drest 

For show: mean handiwork of craftsman, cook. 

Or grooml Wordeworth, London, B^tember, 1808. 

hAndJar (han'j&r), n. [Ar. khanjar, a da^r.] 
A kind of sword. See the second extract. 

Armed with all the weapons of Fsllkari, handiare and 
yataghans. Biaradi, Lothaur, IxxiiL 

A handfar, or broad-bladed. leaf-shaped sword, very 
rimilar to the ancient Spanish weapon adopted by the 
sbling perhapa atiU more thoae 


Untnyti Boldieiy, or reaembling ^ 

bronse weapona fonnd upon the old battle-flcdds of Oreeoe 
and within early Oeltlc bairowi. These weapons thqr 
[Gsttossian soldiers] sre accustomed to use as proJeotUesL 

O*lhmovan, Menr, IL 

■ Ti, rf, ^ liandkareharQiMig^kto-ehte), n. [Aconrnption 

eraft. Art Is either Ctoustruotive or Imitative ; tiandi^ n a ItnnillrAMhi 

or57, either Useful or Oecomtlve. ot kanOtcereMef.} A nandJcerclU 


(hand'hdld), n. 1. Hold or grasp 

with the hand. Compare 1. 

With my fbee to the rook 1 found my handMde and 
foot-holdB down uncanny placea. 

TAs Adiwficc^ July 21, 1887. 

2, The handle of an anglers’ rod, formed by that 
of the butt which is just above the reel: it 
Is often wrapped with velvet, ratan, or cord, 
kand-liole (hand'hdl), fi. A hole into which 
the hand may be inserted, as one near the bot- 
tom of a steam-boiler, designed to be used in 
cleaning tbe boiler, etc. It is closed by a plate, 
la tabular boilers the Amd-Aolw should beoften opened. 

Ari. Amor., N. 8., LIV. 80. 

UUld4lOOk (hand'htdE), n. 
miiths in twisting bars of iron. 
lAadleap (ban'di-kfro), n. and a. . 
also handgeap, handyoappe; appar. < hand i’ 
' jrob. with ref. to 

- - _ li 

am unlike loo. 


I handkerchief.'} A handkerchief. [Obsolete 
or vulgar.] 

Did your brother tdl yon howl oounterfelted to sound, 
when he showed me your handkorehierf 

Shak., Am you like It, v. 2. 
Mow out comee all the tassell'd handkerohore. 

MiddUUm, Chaste Msid, iU. A 
At their girdlee they wesr long handkorehere, some of 
them admirwle for vslne and workmanship 

Sandye, Travallea p 60. 

'Hudley, Tech. Education. llAlldkArdlief (hang'kOr-chif ), n. [< hand + 
4. A handicraftsman. [Bare.] I^ehief. This compound is fused by the or- 

•m.- ma.A duuMry pTonunciatiou (like its second element 

Th, ordin.7 ,na«ii<«ji^ hertdff) into one woiri, without regard to ita 


C. T, Meudon, Art and ArdusoL, p 17. 
8. A manual employment or calling; a me- 
chanical trade. 

John speed was bora at Fairington in this county, as his 
own daughter hath infonned me. He waa first biw to a 
brndieraft, and, as 1 take It, to a taylor. 

iikAsr, Worthies, Cberiiire. 

Anatomy, which is my handicraft. Is one of the most dif- 
ficult Muds of mechanical labour. 


Aofidierfliftflire managed in the same manner. Swift. . 

Tboa kmmert . . . tiotw. bNt lor. tb. elemente; henee the eomnpund wck- 

folks we live by. Seoit, Fklr Maid of Path, vL handkert^uf (oo ^oll as neekerehten, a eunous 

n. o. Belonging to a numusl trade or me- Inwd, and 

. ^ ^ ehanioalart. head.1 1. Asonarepiece of cloth, uaualljrlinen 

A tool used by (han'di-krdfts-man). n.; pi. carried about the person for the pur- 

ss_?.a»,2s,i^-’ssiSiisfK 


[Formerly 


et^ (kaad^inlBop), prbb.'with Mf. to the draw- 
ioff of lots.] L n. If. An old game at cards, 


by a manual trade; an artisan; a mechanic. 

Geo. Omiseiableagel Virtue to not rqgvded in Aondf- 
erafUenen. 

John. Tbe nobility think soorn to go in leather aprons. 

FAaksSHeii. VlHv.A 

Hie Mandiendtemen have not Money to set tbemselvei 
to woriL Vampier, Voyagee, IL L 41. 

The fdlowers of Cazton were for neariy two centuries 
principally mere handicnJtomcn. 

Q. P. Mareh, Lects. on Eng. Lang., i 


asinj 


mentioned as early aa the reign of Queen EUiabeth, and 
the modem lace bandkerchierbas often but a veiy email 
oenter»piece of solid or plain material. 

From his body were brought unto tbe siisk handker^ 
ehiofe or aproiUL snd the dlsrases departed from them. 

Aotazto.ia 

And away he went, the King following him to a Bluer, 
oner whleh Itonid, stretching his hana-korektefe, passad 
oner. Purehae, Filgrimagf^ p 169i 

He did oomj^Bln his bead did ake ; 

Her handkorehiMftha then took out. 

And tied the same hto head about 

The Sagolk Miracle (ChUd’s L gSOX 

^5 “5? • 9- A neckcloth: a neckerchief. [Cdloq.] 

A?!!: haadkardagf (W^kdr-ehif). v.\ ^iandr 
dusr^.} A blow or cuff with the hand. Also kerekief, ».] To use a handkerohief; make 
spelled Aan^fOttir* signals witik a handkerchief . [Bare.] 

ifnm ff i r iTif iorvinUi ontering with the dinner, we hwamed, 
'itbirilSkg, Mtoc, WoBto(176in^ioa *®**^***^"^*iJ*^^ took up our knIveB and forin. 

In. b«.dy or expert 

to the lattar^i twelve. manner. eonversinff by me ti ous or giflcns made with 

^ i.A»dWH 

imposed on or ^e inferlon^ of others A t. oeehe, sem^dy's Neighbor^ p 4a generaUy portable, aeeured to abeneh or table, 

'assariilssciiii? ” sirs k - 

flg|gg competitor; as, theyewmarket h an dl e apa beocose a prime favorite wwn her. on a nticmaiMC nar. 

Tim seed ... sbiMMd a heavy entry; ... pabUe nm- B. B. Stowe, Oldtown,p, MS, Ouui’dDe Oe. ...... , 

& wntarttaw MAM sod pp. ShMdK »». A. 


To the Miter TSvenie in Woodstreete. . . . H 
ef na fell to AofMtowwF^i e that I never knew before. 

Pepye, Dtaiy, Sept 18, 100a 

2e la racing amdathleUea, an extra burden placed 
upon, or a epeeial requirement made of, a snpe- 

xloreompetltorinfavor of an inferior, in order . .. -v -tt h x 

to make their ehanees more equal, in a hone- S ^ 

noe the handkegi to usually an additional weight to be car- dteuff$,^hand’¥eajp-,nhUrwi the f 18 inserted, 

lied by the better hone; in a foot.smse,Jnmpiiig matcli, “ ^ — 

etc., e slierter time, g rea t e r distance, or the like, for the 
anperior eontcetant The amount of the handicap to ad- 
justed in aeoerdanoe with the peifonnanoe of the com- 
petlton to previous oontesto; end in bone-racing regj^ 

]shadaleoiotheage,eex,aDdliol0itof thehorscB. TTbc 
~ in other oonteits of agility or skill: 


iflMillg 


her the United Service Aeuefasr had groiru ii 
tefthsaesttag. Whyte MdoUe, BatoariBi, i 


.< AS. 

kskSBkikf'kmsdOSf leel '(wD# 



rtoiisx’'' 


mKDBge, ISHG, 


hftn- 

9G. hwUMn^ G. 
i, tradei s loel. 


die, feel, touok, 

haidelnf treat, manage^ 'deal, 
hdndtot handle, a Sw. aondla, traded b Dan. 
Jkm^, treat, w, trade), freq. verb, < hand, 
hand: eee hand, n., and of. handle, n., to which 
in def. 8 the verb is directly due. Cit manaae, 
nit. < L. manue. the hand.1 1. trana. 1. To 
touch or feel with the hand ; use the or 
hands upon. 

Lord& kepe me owt of qmne and voa 

That 1 hane In mim Me doo. 

With handya lu^yld or on fote joo. 

Holff Rood (E. S. T. B.X p. 185. 

Bbm, ye leaves I when as those liUy hands . . . 

Shiul asMidls yon. Sponoor, 8onnet% L 

The harness of the winters [In Flanders] toroes the 
breeders thereto house and handU their oolts six months 
every year. Temple. 

2. To manage by hand; use or wield with 
manual skill; ply; manipulate; act upon or 
control by the hand: ' - ' 

to handle the reins. 
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dleof aef^latlMMU; of a^,thesffl(forsgll; of 

the staie;^ a sgrA^ tte snath; of a rodder, the 
tiKer; of a erab or vdnoh, the eranh; of a pump, the 
Mbs or Isser; of a dodr or look, the £no5; cf a steam- 
ep^a the hofuMe^; of a boat-hook, lanoa eta, the 
okeJt; of a platen printing-p ro ea , theroonee, by whidn the 
bed isnm m andoot; of akettlatbe haU; of a drUL bit 
or gun, the stoefc. 

And for to smyte an Hors with the handitte of a Whlppa 
MandeviUo, Travel^ p. 24a 
When mistress Bridget lost the handle at her fan, 1 
took 't upon mine honour thou hadst it not 

6fhaJ:.,M. W.ofW.,ii.a 
A sword of long Salomon^ whose handle was massie 
gold. Ooryat, Crudities I. 46. 

Of Bone the Handtee at my Knives are mada 

Yet no ill Taate from thenoe affeots the Blada 

Cofiffreve, tr. of Juvenal's Batirea xL 


(mi D, handelinff smO, handing m:8w,l}taL 
Dtion), verbal n. of Aanogofi, handle : 
see nanaie, vj 1. A touching, lingering, or 
using with the hand; manipmation; touch: 
either literally or figuratively : as, the handling 
of the bow in violin-playing; an artist’s han- 
dling of his subject. 

Then you must learn the use 
And handling of your silver fork at meala 

B. Joneon, Volpona !• 
Afterwarda bis innocenoy appearing, he was ddivered, 
and eaoaped those severe handiings that some of the duke’s 
friends and retainers underwent Strype, Bir T. BmIth, iv. 
If the Athenians, as some say, made their small deeds 
oat and renownm by their eloquent writers, England 
_jth had her noble atohlevments made small by the un- 
skilfnll handling of monks and meohanioks. 

Maton, Cbureh-Oovemment, Fref., U. 


2. That by means of which anything is done; 
the instrument of effecting a purpose: said of 

8. In oot,, m the Characea, same as mtmubrt- ^ • ■ - - ~ - 

-A handle to one's name, a tlUe prefixed to one's 
), as Irttrd, CoLt Hr. [CoUoq.] 


was the father of all snoh aa handle the harp 
Oen. iv. 21. 


Jnbal . . 
and organ. 

The leseer plotore la to passingly seemingly handled 
that the lower comera of It aeeme ... to hang loose. 

Ooryat, Crudities, 1. 186. 
These men can handle their weapon so well that^ if they 
.design misohiet they will dexterously break a Leg or 
Thigh-bone, that being the place which they commonly 
strike at. Dampier, Voyages, IL L 77. 

8. In general, to manage; direct; control; hold 
or keep in hand: as, to handle a fish when 
hooked; to handle a dog in the field; to handle 
troops m battle. 

She is a discreet, ingenious, ideasant, pious woman ; I 
wish she had the hailing at you and Mrs. Modish. 

Steeht Spectator, No. 264. 
Tom, with East to handle him. . . . itoM out on the 
turf. T. Hnghee, Tom Brown at Bugby, p. 246. 

Learning how to handle gaaea led to the discovery of 
oxygen, and to modem chemiitry, and to the notion of 
the Indestruotibility of matter. 

Budey, lag Bermona P> 16- 

4. To act upon or toward; use in some way 
(with regard to conduct); treat; deal with. 

At him they oait stones, - - • and sent him away shame- 
fully handl^ Mark xlL A 

You Shall see how 111 handle her. 

gAah.,M.forM.,v.L 
It will be nothing disagreeing from Cbziatlan meeknesae 
to handle auoh a one in a rougher aooent 

MUton, On Def. of Humb. Bemonst, Fref. 

6. To treat of; discourse upon ; expound, as a 
topic. 

All thing! obaeraed by NafcnraU Philosc^ers In Greece 
had beene handled bmora partly by the Braohmanea 
amoiupit the Indiana, partly of those which in Syria are 
called lewea Purehae, FOgrimage, p. 468. 

Many of hli fChanoer'sl bookea be but bare trandsUona 
out of the LaMn A French, yet are they wel handled, 

PvUenham, Arte of Eng. Foeiie^ p. 49. 
A subjeot which, though often handled, has not yet In 
my oplnikm been fully duouased. 

GoldirmftA, National Oonoord. 

6. To use of; be concerned with; have 
to do with. 

We hondlm no money, but menelioh rmwnly] fSren. 

pure Pknman*e Orede (S. S. T B.X L 109. 
They that handU the law knew me not Jer. IL a 
Among the eeilieet toota of any oompUoaey which a man- 
of-letteragetatokoiiiilf arehisfdass^ofdES. 

CaHyle, Sartor Beaartns, it a 

7. To trade or deal in; buy and sell: as, to 
handle stationery, stocks, or real estate. 

Be [a merchant] generally refuted to ha^ls im- 
prom implementa and medhanlc^ devices 
nor and waste were to be saved. The Cenlury,XXXV. 960, 

Books are of minor importance and but fj^ 

toatook." Indeed, bookselling la not a profitable pi^ of 
the bealnaaB; it does not pay to *®»w6«boolm « fo k^ 
themnofnewpabUoatlona Haf3Mf'«Jfap.,LXXV1.77a 

8. [< handle, n.] To furnish with a handle 
or handlea: as, to handle a teacup— TO handle 

'iRusrr.TStiSiffii, 

'by means of jbhe hands. 

They have haada but they handle not Fa, oxv. 7. 
2. To act or give a result of any kind when 
handled. 

Two gimamay be made exaoily alike to length, band, 
■ndoaMLi^yetlf the helanoels not the aame they 
wUlhMiilliasIfofdlgerwt^^ « ora 

If. If. Greanar, The Oun, p 26a 

(han'dl), «. [< ME. kmM 

ha>Me,lumdle, < 

Or, » Iwiidla, m Dsn. hanM ignbMm tttm 

aj, tram iba ywK] l.^Thntpnrt 

o( n tUH lAlA to intwidna to 1 m gnq^ 


urn,- 

name, 


hand, hand, + ~Hnga ss 
hands. 


f, with adv. 
i^th the hands, 
a.] With the 


ness.! 

downl 

handle to my name." 'Thackeray, Kewoomes, 

Smtomoe handle, abandlc^ aaof a knife or dagger, repre- 
aenting two figures side by side embracing each other. 
Such luuidles wore common in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth oenturiea carved In ivory or bone or oast In metal. 
—Flush handle, a handle for a look or latch which is 
placed in a recesa as of a door, sash, or berth, and does 
not project bqyond the surface of the object to which it is 
attached. Car-Builder^e Dtei.— To fly Off the 
See Jlyi,—To give a luuidle, to furnish an occasion or 


That sammen [togethL 

die, in hondd\ wristeled that 
A1 the night. Ctareor Mundi, L 


The defence of Vatinius gavea plauiible handle for acme 
censure upon Cioero. 

Quoted in If Meimoih’a tr. of Cioero, iL 17, note 6. 

He waa ... a hot-tempered fellow, who would always 
give you a handle against him. 

Qeorge Eliot, Mill on the Floss, UL 7. 

bandleable (han'dl-arbl), a. [<handle,v,, + 
-abto.1 Capable of being handled. Sherwood, 
hand-lead (hand'led), n, Naut, the lead used 
for sounding in rivers, harbors, or shoal water. 
It is much smaller than the deep-sea lead, be- 
ing from 5 to 9 pounds in weight. See lead, 
handled (han'dld),p. a. Having a handle: as, 
an iroTx^handled Imife: used specifically in her- 
aldry when the handle of a weapon or a tool is 
of a different tincture from the blade : as, a 
sickle or, handled gules. 

handle-net (han'dl-net), n. A fishing-net with 
a handle, as a dip-net; a kind of hoop-net or 
scoop-net. 

handler (hand'l^r), n. 1. A person employed 
in the transfer or placing of things by hamd, 
or in some special kind of manipulation or 
management: as, a freight-kaadfer/ a handler 
of dogs or of game-cocks; a handler of fish for 
propagation (used of one who selects the ripe 
fish from a catch). — 2. The first bath or pit 
in a tannexy. 

After colouring, the hides pan on to the handlere at 
handling pita, a round or aerfea of which may oonaist of 
from four M> twelve according to the mode of woikliig. 

En^e. Brit,, XIV. 884. 

8. In eeram,, a workman who attaches to the 
bodies of vessels the handles, which have pre- 
viously been molded in plaster-of-Paris molds. 

They are fixed by means of slip, and In most Undaof ware 
adhere imm^iately, so that the vesael may be lifted by 
them even before firing. , 

handlaas hanj^ (b 

OFries. handles ss OHG. MHG. hanflos, G. Aowd- 
los ss Icel. handlauss); < hand + -tow.] 1. With- 
out a hand or hands: as, a handfees clock.— 2. 
Unhandy; awkward. [Scotch.! 
hand-letm (hand'let^dr), n. In hoohbinding, 
an impress on a book-cover b^ movable types 
ftom a hand-stamp, in opposition to an impress 
by a machine from an engraved stamp. 
hand-lfiTor (hand'lev^dr), n. The lever or 
handle by which a steam-engine is started, 
stopped, or reversed. , . , . „ , , 

lliuitt-lillg (^nd'lin), n. A fishing-line worked 
by hand vnthout a rod. Itmay be a ringle line with 
one or more books baited and sunk to or nearthe bottom, 
or thrown to any desired distance by mms of a weight, 
and managed firom the shore, or from a boat anobored or 
movtog^wly: orthelinemay bedmwn rarfdlyOTerthe 

BuifiSol the watwb^nda^-bo^aain fiieoytuw 

blueflah. SpaaUh maokerel, itriped-bMa tdack-baiia eta, 
et&w^matait or idth ofdyjoma ahinlng object to 
lure the fish, as In trawU^ or trolllnm 
fioiwAHwsw (hand'H'nbr), n. One who UBes a 
hand-line for fishing. 

bawdWfMP (handling), a. [< MB. handdnge, 
iSSErngt, < A& handttmgi a tomUnf, bn- 


hand an angel has he [Jaoobl laght 

en I^ether] Aai^inpss [var. tegedar in Aon- 

(OWt) 

hn.Tiinit>i«g (hand^ll^ning). n. The use of a 
hand-line ; the act or method of catching fish 
with a hand-line. 

Mr. Earl . . . speaks of the importance of obtaining 
and preserving but with so large a fleet engaged wholly 
in hondlining and trawling. 

FortatghUy Bov., N. S., XU. 464. 

liand-list (hand 'list), a. 1. A concise list for 
easy reference. 

A new ** Britannia Bomana” we thall have long to wait 

led nrom the 


for : but aurely a handdiet 
book before us and the ‘ 


lit be oompiled 1 

one of the various arohu- 
ologioal societies of all the plaoes where undoubted Bomaa 
remains have been found. N. and Q„ 7th aer.. 111. 44a 

2. Bame as che6h~Uat, 2. 

luuidlocked (hand'loht), a. Handcuffed. Dek^ 
her; HaUiwell. 

band-loom. (hand'lOm). n. A weavers’ loom 
worked by hand, as distinguished from a powers 
loom. 

band-made (hand'm&d), a. Manufactured by 
hand, and not by a machine : as, handmade 
paper. 

biuldmaid (hand'mfid), n. [< hand + maid. 
In earlier form handmaiden, q. v.] A female 
servant or personal attendant; a female as- 
sistant: often used figuratively. 

Laban gave unto his daughter Leah Zllpah his maid for 
' ” Oen.xxix.24. 


Nature^ the Handmaid of God Almighty, doth nothing 
but ndth good Advioa Howeu, Letteri, U. & 

For Jove's great Handmaid, Fower,must Jove'a Deoraea 
pursue. Prior, Ode to the Queea it 10. 

She hath no handmaid fair 
To draw her curled gold hair 
Through rings of gold. 

Sie4ti6ttni0, Madonna Mia 

bandmaiden (hand'mft''dn), n, [< ME. hands- 
mayden; < hand + 


aydsn: < 

maidenA An earlier 
form of handmaid. 

bandmaid-motb 

rhaQd'mad-mdth), n. 
A moth, Datana mi- 
nistra, of the fam- 
ily Bombyddfe, of a 
light-brown color, 
the head and a large 
root on the thorax 
dark-brown, and the 
fore wings with from 
3 to 5 narrow trans- 
verse dark 
lines, ita 
larvaknown 
aa the pal- 
low-neeked 





«.Urv«t #.8Hiili(botti Batumi Om) I a, a 
aatiimialM} ' 


TbeaGt .tt : 


yellow. 

baiidHflu3di|gt (haiid'ma^ldag)j 
vUfeztoM: flieft. Lamm. ^ -'.i 

iBi OmaA't^), ». Aimin' fbr rtjjijig 

ete.. wodnA wVIBi 


m 4lrtingni«hed from those driven by steam, 
water, or other power; speoifieally, a quern 
(as in the extract). 

yicwr from the AofMimjUf grinding with oomtsat loand. 

L, Wmne^, Ben-Hu; p. 280. 

fiufiii^mlrror (hand'mir^qr), n. A small mir- 
ror for the toilet ; a hand-glass. 

Pont expect your hiulNuid i 
sn Ivonr becked hand-mitrrftr, 

Harpw't Mag., LXXYIll. 162. 

liaild«niold (hand'mold), a. 1. A small mold 
managed with the hand. 

Ue m61Ud so the matell with the lumd’molde. 

Rickard the RcdMcu, IL 166. 

Specifically — 2. The mold in which hand-made 
type is cast. It has a lip to receive the metal 
imch runs into the mold containing the matrix. 
JB. H, Knight. 

luuid-mo&ey (hand'mun^i), a. Same as ear- 
nnaPmaneg. 

band-mortar (hand'mdr^t^), a. A hand-fire- 
arm having a very short barrel with a oaUber 
of from 2 to 3 inches, mounted upon a stock 
fitted either for the shoulder or for holding 
under the arm,. and having a match-lock, a 
iiiiit-lock, or a wheel-lock, according to its 
epoch. nileweigmnwM need for throwing small hand- 
grenade^hut aeema-not to have been In veiy general uae. 

AfUld-orGllis (hand^dri'kis), a. One of the com- 
monest species of European orchids, Orchis laa- 
mUaia: so called from the resembUmoe of the 
ilower to a* hand. [Eng.] 
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anda of pasaongar oaia lor the psaaeogen to take bold of 
in gettiiig on or off, 

baad-nilillg (hand'rft^g)^ Sameashaad- 
rail. 

haad-mfi (hand^roQt ft* Amffle for the wrist, 
hand-millllllg (hand^mn'ing), ado. In imme- 
diate Bucces^on; without break; consecutive- 
ly: as, to win ten games at cards hand-running. 
[Colloq.l 

Land-aail (hand'sal), a. A sail managed by 
the (that is, one) hsmd. 

The teamen will neither atand to their hand-mOt, nor 
suffer the pUot to steer. Sir W. Tmnpic. 

hand-sale (hand'sal), a. [< hand + sale. Cf. 
handeel.li A sale made or confirmed bv mutual 
shaking of hands: an ancient custom in north- 
ern Europe. Klackstone. 
hand-saw (hand^sfi), a. A saw to be used with 
^e hand. Also called arm^w. 

*My buckler out through and through, my sword hacked 
like a handcaw. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., IL 4. 

All tlie world to a hand-sawt, a thousand to one; al- 
most certain. Daniet. 

TIs oO t As wwrZd ton AandMNo bat these bazbarons Bas- 
cals would be so ill-manner'd as to laugh at ns as oonfl- 
dently as we do at them. Cotton, Scarronides^ lYef. 

To know a hawk firom a hand-saw [orlg., it is sap- 
s aavvitftate, Aand-sawb 


lasUia prteloiia oane y non fyadt to a 
To aende you my aoaereli^ mla newe 
‘Whor-for lomie and good hem si d i o 


toaallo 


band-organ (hand'dr^gfm), n. A iKirtable bar- 
rel-oigan, both the barrel and the bellows of 
whieh are worked by a hand-crank. By shiftitig 
the position of the barrel, different tnnea may be play^ 
The pipee are nsually of two or three sets or atopa : adia- 
paaon, a Ante, and often a ooarae-toned reed-stop, 
band-puer (hand'pfi^pdr), n. 1. Paper made 
by hand^ as distinguiriied from that made by 
machinery. — 2. A particular make of paper 
well known in the JBnglish Record Oifilce: so 
called from its water-maik *), which has 
been used since the fifteenth century. Brewer. 


goobdttohoowahaukfrcma 

a hnmorons or blnndenng pervendon], to be able to dis- 
criminate fairly well : used nnmoroas^. 

I am but mad north-north- weat: when ihe wind is sonth- 
erly, I know a hawk from a hand-caw. 

Shak., Hmnlet^ IL SL 

handsaw-flsh (hand^sfi-fish), ft. A fish, Alepi- 
dosauruB (or Caulojms) ferax or horeaUs, a spa- 



l-power tools. 

' one hand, while the machine, which is held in the 
her, is moved aronnd the edge of a ahoe^ole fixed to a 
oeneh. 

band-plant (hand^plaut), n. Same as hand- 
Jlower-tree. 

band-planter (hand'plau^tdr), n. A hand-ma- 
chine for planting seeds. 

band-play (handrpla), n. [After AS. hand- 
' plega, < hand, hand, 4- plega, play.] Inter- 
chuige of blows in a hand-to-hand encounter. 
See kword-plag. 

The hard handpiag of Cattle. 

PaUMoUQaaglU,MMa2,'iSSL 

liand-pogt (hand 'post), n. A fin^-port; a 
guide-post. 

blllld-pot (hand'TOt), ft. A kind of lobster-pot. 

band-pran (hand'pres), n. A press worked by 
hand, in distinction from one moved steam- 
power, etc. 

luutd-proimiae (hand'prom^is), ft. A solemn 
form of betrothal requiring common consent 
to revoke it, usual among the Irish peasantry. 
When one of the partloa to a nand-promise dies without 
ksfliig been ndeased, or wftbout having released the 
other, the sanrivor, in presence of witnesses grssps the 
hand of the deooasedL r^^orting a epeoltf f onn of words 



jwoalliag tlw pfomise. 


Tew wonM rely on the word or oath of any man who 
m known to break a hand-promiia. 

OartoUm, Tmlta and Stoniea Going to Maynooth. 


^ ^ ft- 1. A pump 

worked by himd.— S. Formerly, in locomotive 
engineg, a pump placed at the side of the fire- 
b(^ workM a hand-lever when the engine 
fftood with steam up. This pump has been 
wopeneded by injectors, etc., driven by the 
maehinefy of the locomotive, 
bud-pmioh (hand'puneh), ft. A iranch with a 
euttiag-tnbe for pcuforati^ leather or paper, 
for the insertion of eyelets, the punching of 
tickets, or for other purposes. K M, Knight. 
bMld-qaill (hand'kvnl), n. In omith., one of 
toe luge feathers which grow on the hand, 
msnus, or pinion of a bird; one of the primary 
lemiges: a primary. 
biad-rMkl6 (hand'rak'l), 
togs hasty. [Scotch.] 
bMlfrffaa (hand'ril), n. A rail or railing rest- 
ing on balusters or uprights, or otherwise sup- 
^ ‘ and fixed, semag as a guard and sup- 

of a stur, a gallery, a pl^ 
to hold by— iBgk a I 


a, Barii in strik- 



HandsiiW’liih {.Al^MuttMrHsftrox). 

cies of the family Alepidosauridce; any alepi- 
dosaurid; a lanoet-fislL [Pacific coast, U. S.] 
hand’s-breadth (handz'bredth), n. Same as 
handbreadth. 

hand-screen (hand'skrfin), n. A small screen 
used to protect the face and head from the heat 
of a fire or of the sun. in the middle ages and later 
the fan in ita variona fonna and the fiy-flapper anawered 
this pnipose. The modem hand-aoreen is usually shaped 
like a fan of the sort not ouMble of being cloaed, and Is 
made of silk or paper stretched on a light frame. Those 
of the eighteenth centiiiy are often voy elabomte and 
deUcately paint^ 

handficrew (hand'skrd), u. An ex^ne for rais- 
ing heavy timbers or wei|^ts; a jack, 
handseazfift. iAB. handaeax,-aex 2 - 8 ec 8 ,<hand, 
hand, + «6aa;, a sword: son Saxon.} The small- 
er war-knife of the Celtic nations. 

and a. 

. hansale, 

il, < AS. handseleh (once), a delivery 
into the hand (L. mancipatio), ss Icel. handsal, 
usually in pi. handsdl, **the mnsference of a 
right, duty, bargain, duty to another by Joining 
hands” (Uleasby and Vi^Fusson), as Sw. handaol 
ss Dan. handsel, abandsel, earnest; < AS. hand 
hand, + selen. syleft^ a giv^ (equiv. to loel. sai, 
a sale, bargain, > £. sal^,Kiemn, sglian, give: 
see seU^. Cleasby and vigfosson take hand to 
refer to the eustom of concluding a bargain by 
shaking hands; but this appears to be merely 
incidental, delivery into uto hand being the 
orig. notion.] L ft. A gift or token of good 
fortune or good wiU; especially, a New-Yearis 
gift; an earnest or earnest-penny : a sale, gift, 
or delivery which is regarded ^a the first of a 
series; the first money taken in the morning 
in the way of trade; the first earnings of any 
one in a new employment 
the first money takki in g . ^ . 

the first present sent to a young woman on her 
weddini^y, etc. [Arriiato.] 


Aandgoodl 

MV hert y Miidc ynu. 

FmtiA Rooms, 

Bring him s rixpeninr hotUe of tie; they «y a fDol's 
hanM\a\wSgV^ A Jonson, Berthol o mcwFsir, IL L 
Twoi my find haswd end propine to Heaven : 

And as 1 laid my Sarfing 'neeth the aod, 

Preolone Hie oomlorte— onoe an Infrmt glveiL 
And offend with two tnrtMovee to God” 

Mrs. Stuart Montsath, Jamee Mfilville's Child. 
Moat tndea-people have a pakioular eateem forwhat 
theyeall HonoiMl: that la to aay, the firit money they n< 
celve In a morning : they klae spit upon 11^ and pat It 

in a pocket ty Itaus. 

Mism^ Tnvrii in England (tmnaL p. ISO. 
Htodihl MOndfiy, the llrct Monday of the new year, 
when It wae formerly ninal In Boofland for aervanta ohlL- 
dim and othera toaik for or reoelve praients or hkndeeL 
n. a. Used or employed for the first time ; 
newly acquired or inherited. [Scotch.] 
handMl, nanfiel (hand^sel, han'scD, v. t. [< 
ME. handseUen (in pp. i-hondsdld — St. Juliana, 
p. 7) (the alleged AS.^ftaftdeffl2aftdoe8 noteidst), 
after Icel. handstUa (also handseUa, conform- 
ing to the orig. verb), make over, deliver; from 
the noun: saa handsel, n.1 To give handsel to ; 
use or do for the first time ; try as for luok. 
Bavlihed with deain to hanssU her new coadh. 

Marsttm, Jonson, and Chapman, Eastward Ho^ IL 1. 

a drunken hoy waa oanyiim ty 
' ' ■ " hanssi them. 


our conetable to onr new pahr of etocke to 
being a new pair, and very handsome. 

Pspys, Diary, L 404. 

Yonng Faith Snowe waa toward to keep the old men*a 
onpe aflow and handsel them to their liking. 

R. li. Rkwkmorc, Loma Doonc^ xiv. 

No expreealon wai ever;yet need which eome one had 
not to kandssl. F. Ball, Mod. Eng., p. 86. 

hAndsellerf, haiiBellort, n. One who gives or 
offers handsel. 

luUld-Bhake (hand'shfik), n. A shake of the 
hand: as, a cordial handshake. [Colloq.] 

haad-fihakillg (hand'shfi^king), ft. A shaking 
of hands in friendly greeting. 

Hcffg waa received by Ellaa Westbrook, who smiled 
faintly upon him in sllenoe, and by Harriet, radiant and 
blooming aa evw» with mnoh cordial handshaking, 

B. Bowden, [galley, L 8ia 

llAlldimootht(hand'BmfiTH),adv. Flatly; with- 
out difficulty; completely. 

Hlasoldlonra, . . . aodainly with all their might assail- 
ing the oampe of their enemlei^ wonue It, and beate It 
downe hands smooths. 

UdaU, tr. of Aiwiditbegms of Eraimna p 818, 

The charge being ginen, certalne vnermed Tartan A 
lithuantana were ibdne handsmootk. 

HaklugVs Voyages, 1. 147. 

lumdsome Chan'sum), a. [Early mod. E. alBO 
handsom; < ME. handsam, handsum, hansum, 
easy to handle or use (as D. handgaam, tractable, 
serviceable, as G. dial, handsam, convenient, 
favorable) ; < hand, hand, + some. For the de- 
velopment of sense from ‘handy, dexterous,’ to 
‘ beautiful,’ ef. the 
»m AS.Pf 


? ffrom 
t. Easy to 


%•] 
-, eon- 


^,prwttig, tricky 
le or use; handy; rei 

venient. 

Bat In making them renginea of war] herennto^ they 
have chief renMct that they be both eeay to he oeiried, 
and hsmdsonwloho moved and turned about 

Sir T. Mors, Utopia (tr. by Bohlnaon), IL la 
For a thief it [thelrfsh dloak] la aoe luindioms^ aa It may 
•eeme it waa fiiat Invented for him. 

Spsnssr, State of Ireland. 
He fa reeydosyno to eerve yo^ Gnoq and aeymea tome 
to be a very handsoms man. 

Qrssham, quoted in E. Lodge'a Ulna., L 178. 

2. Agreeable to the eye or to oorreot taste; 
pleasing in proportions and aspect; having 
symmetry or harmonv of parts ; well formed 
and well attired, equipped, or arrayed: as, a 
haftdsofftd person or face; a Aamfsomc building; 
a handsome diiqilay. 


Let none wesr better elothea; 'in toe nur credit 

Rsau. and FL, Honest Man’s Fortanc^ v. L 
I can look a whole day with delight upon a Ssmdsoaie 
piotare. Bfr T. Hrotens, BeUglo MedioL iL U ‘ 

It ia wril knowne to be a matter of leaae akill and lease 
lebonr to ke^pe a Garden kondsome then It iato]danttt 
or oontrive it MUten, On Del el Humb. Bemonat 
llmdiiirohliaatwoJhafNlsMn towraa A qilraa el atona 
and the whole latario ia very ni Aie^and veneiahia. 



eaminn of Mty . » . Bow i4|<w rpa>«*.iM»>yii|r. 


Ogns mafia a 

mimntaina whan by a 


inSI 


^ Bmukhi for the Aood’i 

yfooMdSng with Adim after thla maimer. 

Addimm, Bpeototor, Ko. 86B. 
Mneaa a^ BemdaoiM addrem in writl&g la h^ 
be attained by penona bred In a meaner FeUon. 
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A b^of ten addloiin nnder oneeaptaineaiid tnt, and 
goe^^tqfsther^^ beoanae their Aondatralmm flgh^ 


hwndMnB 
Ado^ Iv. 2. 
ie 
8. 


4. 3iu3h as to suit one’s eonrenience or desires : 
•mple; luge; on a Ubenl scale: as, a Aan4- 
some inoome or outlay. 

One that hath two gowna and 
•JtKmthlm. dfAot:;Ml 

B atnidayi lU Tbeii^dmB.andl]w2f. aAondrofnegal^ 
with fair weather. FintAi^ Hilt. New England, I 8 
Wooldat ^ noaaeawr of a flock, employ 
(A]^'dtbatfielaaaoh)aoareleBaboy, 

And feed him well, and glre him hand»omo pay? 

Tirodnlum.1. 907. 

5. Characterized^ by or expressive ot generos- 
ity or magnanimity: as, a handsome apology: 
tkMndaome action. 

_ ^ ^ ^ Have you oonalder’d 

The nature ot these men, and how they ui’d you? 

Waa it fair play? did it appear to you %and§amef 

Fletcher, FUgrim, !▼. a 
dear, here’a Doctor Strong has poalUvely been and 
made you the subject of a hanaaoms declaration. 

David Copperfleld. zvL 
•flyil. a Pretty, Pair, etc. See beautifuL 
AUdBOmet (han^Bum), e. t, [< handsome^ a.] 
To make handsome ; render pleasing or attrac- 
tive. 


to encounter; joinbattte; bein 

hft&d’s-tlini (handz^tdm)) n. A helping hand ; 
assistance. HaUimU. J rrov. Eng j 
handtametig* [ME. (s CmG. hantzam ) ; < hand 
+ tamoJ] Tame, and accustomed to the hand; 
mild; meek; humble. 

Than gan bleiken here ble that art lowen so loude. 

And to waxen al handtanu that rathere weren so proude. 

PoUdeal Songt (ed. WilghtX P* 841. 
In Laverd mi aaule be loved aal. 

Here handtams [Latin aadiant numniif^ Vnlg.] and faine 
witbaL Pa. mill 8 (MIL version) [xxxlv. 2]. 

handtamenesst, n. piE. harndtamenes^ -noise; 
<handtaine + -ne8s.j Tameness; meekness; 
humility. 

Overcomes than handu^manme , 

And we ben mended mare and lease. 

Pa Ixxzix. 10(ME. version). 

hand-target (hand'tkr^get), n. A small round 
buckler meant to be held at arm’s-length, used 
especially in sword-play to parry the adversary’s 
thrusts. 

hand-taut (hand'tAt), a. Same as hand-tight 
hand-tennis (hand'ten^is), n. A game of ten- 
nis in which the ball is struck by the hand. See 


t conceit. 

Donna Satlrei, L 

handsomely (han'sum-li), adv, 1. In a hand- 
some manner; agreeably; generously. 

Coyness becomes some Beautiea if Aandmmofy acted. 

Howell, Letter^ IL A 
An aibont handeomdy acknowledged becomea an obli- 
gation. Sheridan, The Rivals, v. 8. 

I knew that in the end I ahoold have to pay handsomelp 
for the auppliee offered to me— which, hy the way, 1 had 
no occasion for. O'Denovan, Merv, xxvL 

2. Naut, carefully and steadily; in shipshape 
style: as, to lower handsomely, [U. S.] 

Instead of ordering a aafl to be furled carefully, the 
eaptain ii very apt to shout out, "DandsotiM^y, my men, 
don't hurry, hanaeomely for’ard there 1 ” • 

S. De Vere, Americanlama p. 841. 

handflOmoneBS (han'sum-nes), n. 1. The oon- 
dition or quality of being handsome. 

There are many townee and villages alic^ but built out 
of order, and with no haneomenen. 

HakluyVt Voyaget, I. 248. 
I am friend to beauty: 

There la no handeomeneat I dare be foe ta 

Pletoher and Mowley, Biaid in the Mill, L A 

A handeomeneee ot the kind that we call elegaiit. 

The Century, XXVIL 879. 

8f, Favor; approval; graciousness. 

He wm not look with any handeomeneee 
Upon a woman. Fletcher, Wit without Moneyi L 

hand-gpear (hand'spSr), n, A short spear; a 
half-lance. 

There was another manner of striking the boll In the 
toM with ^ort ipeara to the which went divers lords and 
gentlemen very well mounted, their peges following them 
with divers hand-apeare tor that purpose. 

Journey qfJS, of Nottingham, law (Harl. Miaa^jIl.^yi)L 

liupdup^Tkii (haud'spik), n. A bar, oommonly 
of wood, used with the hand as a lever for va- 
rious purposes, as in raising weights, moving 
guns, Heaving about a windlass, etc. 

Nobody broke his back or his handepUee by his efforts. 

if. H. Dana, Jr., Before the Mastj, p. 128. 
itawSapiira, a handspike having one or two llg- 
num-vlte or braae rollers at the large end, for uae in 
moving heavy gun-carriagee. . . ^ 

lmn^fpilrawio.fi (hand'sp!k-mw), n. ; pi. handr 
snikemen (-men). One of a gun’s crew who han- 
ues a handspike during dnll. , , , . 
llfUldspriliy (nand'spring), n. A kind of som- 
emault in which the performer supports his 
body upon the palms of his hands while his 
feet are raised in the air. 

lMadltaff(1>axid'atU},n.: pLkand«<ami(-ttftvB). 
[< HE. hanastajfg.} It. A jsvelbt. 

Aiid thv In tl» of «o tartA 

uddwU Mt on Are wd twra th, mwom, both the^dto 

Mid th. budBw, tlio bow. wid tho MTOwi^d Itoefc^- 

stssoe f fidi ^e apcers- Bisk, xxxix. 9. 

2o That part of a flail which is held in the hand. 
llilldHrtrftP(hand'BtTap),fi. One of a number 
of straps attached to a rail in ^ a pa^ 

sentev-ear, especially on American stmt-rail- 
roadii by wMSL persons who are standingoan 


A French writer speaks of a damsel named Margot, who 
resided at Paris In 1424, and played at Aand-tennis with 
the palm, and also with the back of her hand, better than 
any man. dtrutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. loa 

hand-tight (band'tlt), a, Nauty tight as may 
be made by the hand; moderately tight. Also 
hand-taut 

hand-timbert (hand'tim^bdr), n. Underwood. 

Shear sheep at the moon's increase ; t<dl hand-timJber 
from the full to the change. 

HueJnmdman^e FraetSee (1064X 

hand-to-hand (hand't^-handOt a. At close 
quarters; in personal encounter. 

The old days of bow-and-srrow and hand-to^nd fight- 
ing. Edinburgh Ben,, GLXVI. 828. 

hand-to-mouth (hand't^mouthO> a. Preca- 
rious; unsettled; depending on present needs. 

Daring the summer the beavers live in a rather hand- 
to-numth way. almost tholr only lyatematic work being 
' the oonatraclion and reiMdr of their dams. 

Harper'e Mag., LXXVIIL 282. 

hand-'viBe (hand' vis), n. A small portable vise 
that may be held in the hand while it is used, 
hand-waled (hand'wald). a. Waled or picked 
out with the hand; oarefully selected. [Scotch.] 
hand-warmer (hand'w&r^m^r), n, A calefac- 
tory of spherical form and small enough to be 
held in the hands, formerly in use. It was com- 
mon to have at least the cover pierced with holes in an 
ornamental pattern. The heat waa generally auppUed by 
a hot ball ox iron or stone within. Some ox these are ot 
Persian or Hindu origin. 

hand-wheel (hand'bwel), n, A general term 
for one of many kinds of wheels or disks used 
in maohinery as a convenient form of circular 
crank: as, the hand-wheel of a car-brake, 
handwhile (hand'hwil), ». [< ME, handwhiley 
hondwhile, hondqwiley etc., < AS. handhwU (=s 
MEG. hantwile), < hand, hand, + hwiL while.] 
A little while; a moment. [Prov. Eng. and 
Scotch.] 

He . . . hallt into hayyn in a hand wh&e, 

Shippit h^ full shortly A his ihene folke. 

Deetruetwn of Troy (S. E. T. S.), L 1782. 

hand-winged (hand'wlngd), a. Having hands 
formed for flight by enormous development of 
the digits and thoir webbing; ohiropterous: 
speciflcidly applied to bats. See cut under 
J^qpvs. 

handwomanf, n, [ME. handwomman, handwim- 
man; f. hand 4* woman,'] A handmaid. 

I am mi lauerd handwimman, 

CurearMundttlQ&OS, (CoiL) 

hand-work (hand'w^rk), n, [< ME. hondwerk, 
< AS. handweorc (sr OHG. haniwendt as MHG. 
hantwerh, G. handwork s Dan. haandvtsrk as Sw. 
hav^toerk, profession), < hand, hand, + woore, 
work. Cf. handiwork,] Work done by band, 
as distinguished from mat done by maohinery. 
In deooraUve art hand-work is much esteemed as havlM 
variety and life : it may Include the use of all toola ana 
apifllimoea which are not merely mec h an i cal in their ao- 
tlim. Thus, a punch producing an impressed flower may 
be used many tiroes m the same delta. whlbh^stlU to- 
fW MiwM hand-work; but the uae of a aliigle punoh_prodn- 
~ ‘ ' latablowlanotioMnned. Theen- 

itself may, however, have been hand- 


haadjhlow 

hand-worker (hand'wSr'kSr), a. One who pro- 
duces hand-work, in distinction from one who 
operates maohinery. 

He undersdla the English handworhere and makea a 
profit, till the handworkere are fliudly beaten, and ma> 
ohlnea fight machinea. Fortnightly Jtev, , N. S., XUI. 688. 

handworm (haud'wtom), n, [< ME. hand^ 
wyrm, hondwerm, < AS. handwgrm, hondwyrm, an 
insect supposed to produce disease in the hand, 
< hand, hand, 4- wyrm, worm.] An acarid, the 
itoh-inseot, aareoptes scahiei : so called from the 
fact that it burrows in the hands, 
handwxiat (hand'rist), n. [< ME. handwrist, < 
As. ^handwrist handwyrst (ss OFries. hand- 
wirst hondriustS, < hand, hand, + wrist, trans- 
posed wyrst, wnst.] The wrist. [Prov. Eng.] 
handwrftt (hand'rit), n, [ME. handewrit; < 
AS. hamdgowrit, handwriting, a writing, < hand, 
hand, 4- writ, writ, writing.] Handwriting. 
Ormulum, 1. 13566. 

handwxite (hand'xit), v, ; pret. handwrote, pp. 
handwritten, ppr. handwriting, [< hana 4- 
write; after handwriting,] L trams. To write 
with one’s own hand. [Bare.] 

This work ... did not enter on the question of the 
authorship of the Letters [of JuninsL but was devoted to 
proving that, whoever was their anthor, they were hand- 
written by Sir Philip naada. Temple Bar. 

II. intrans. To perform the aot of writing; 
write. [Rare.] 

Think what an aoeomdiahed man he would be who 
could read well, handwme well, talk well, speak well, 
and who should have good manners. Hdpe. 

handwiitillg (handprinting}, n. [< hand 4- writ- 
ing, Cf. handwrit Equiv. to manuscript and 
chirogra 2 }hy,] 1. The east or form of ^ting 
peculiar to each hand or person ; ohirography ; 
penmanship. — 2. That which is written oy 
hand; manuscript. 

Blotting out the kandisrMny of ordlnanoeiL OoLlLlA 
hand-wroilgllt (hand'rAt), a, £< ME. (not 
found), < AS. handworht (s Goth, handu- 
waurhts), < hand, hand, 4- worht, wrought, q. v.] 
Made with the hands. Also handworked, 
haady (han'di), a. [A mod. form, reverting to 
the orig. vowel of hartd, of the earlier hendy, q.v.] 
If. Performed by the hand; manual. 

Often it ohanoeth that a handyoraftaman doth so ear- 
nestly bestow his vacant and spare honra in learning, and 
through diligence so proflteth therein, that he la taken 
from fila handy oocupatloi^ and promoted to the oompany 
of the learned. 

Sir T, More, Utopia (tr. by BobinaonX IL A 

Ho holdeth hlmaelfe a gentellman, and therupon aeom- 
eth oftsones to woorke^ or uae aiw handye lidMMir. 

Speneer, State of Irblaiid. 

2, Skilful in using the hands ; performing with 
skill or readiness ; dexterous; adroit. 

"Have I . . . made a good oholoe of an attendant for 
yon in Alice Wood?" "Yon hav& indeed. She is teaoh- 
ahle and handy.** Charlotte Brontt, Jane Em xxsL 

Fact was^ I was pretty handy round house ; and the 
used to save up her broken things and aich till 1 oome 
round in the fall; and then I’d mend 'em up, and put the 
clock right, and rolit her up a lot o' kindling^ and board 
up the cellar-wlndowa and kind o' make her sort o' oom- 
fortable. H, B. Stowe, Oldtows^ p. 29. 

8. Marked by readiness or dexterity; deft; 
facile. 

I am glad that they [Italians] at least work In old-woxld, 
awkward, picturesque way% and not In oomi&onplaoc^ 
handy, modem fSahion. . HoweUe, Venetian Im wt. 
Local names were originally imposed In a kandy local 
anner. BrU,, XVIL 169. 


Used to being under flre^ and handy in the use of i . 
pons. The American, XSL 21A 

4. Suited to the use of the hand; ready to the 
hand: convenient; timely: as, my books are 
very handy; this is a handy tool. 

The instrument . . . for cutting down oom In Oemiany 
is much more handy and expeditious . . . than the sickle 
used In England. OoldnnUh, Citisen ot the World, ovlU. 

My bandanna handkerchief— one of six beauties given 
to me by my lady-— was haftdy in my pocket 

JT. CoUine, The Moonstone^ L SA 
It might e been an accident and then agin It might 
not; . . . but ye see how ’maiin’ handy for him it hap- 
pened ! H. B. Statee, Oldtowx^ p. A 


staadY tbemaelvaa. 


woifc Of a high quality. 

AitrokeorWow ij«d-workid(l»nd'w4*t),a. SwMMJkOTd- 
mnmgkt. 


[Handy In composition, in some words formed lu tmite- 
tion of handywork, handiwork, M * variant of hand. See 
following enmefLlBBya. 2. Ita^t clever, 
lutndy-billy (hau^di-bil'i), n, 1, Naut, game 
as wateh^taekle,-—2, A i>ortable force-pump on 
trucks. 

kaadyblowt (han'di-bl5). n. [< hand + 

The y is inserted in imitation of handywork^ 
hanmwork,] A blow or stroke with the nand, , 

Ihoee eneniies whioh oould not oome to SaiMgNMM bM 
aixowi at us, with whibh I might have.bM hurt 

Hyman*§ Fradudta^ttgyi . 
wecedimwni 


Bolhpaitli 







luaiMaide A muOl book f or 

QM^alreferenoe; a manual; a handbook. 

Sbuidbooka or kmndiifbookti maj be deiigned or need la 
tpo dUferant waja AStMcmm, Oot 20^ 1888^ p. 6S2. 

kMdyenfll ». See handUmif* 
]lAllto^lnildy(han'di-dan^),n. [< ME. hondy- 
dofidf ; a compound, varied for the rime, of hand 
4- dandle.] X. A play of children in whi^ some- 
thlim, as a pebble or a coin, is shaken between 
the hands of one, while another guesses which 
hand it is retained in. 

See howyQn*JnstSoe rails upon yon' simple thief. Hark 
In thine ear : (mange places and, handy-dandy, which is 
the Justtofl^ which la the thief? Shak,, Lear, Iv. 0. 

Ketther eroaa and pila nor ducks and drakea are quite 
ao ancient aa handy-dandy, 

• .IrMAiiei; quoted In Strutt's Sports and Paatlmea p. &06. 

Hence — 2f. A bribe paid secretly. 

Iho waa Wrong offered Wysdome he by-aonhte ; 

On men of lawe Wrong lokede and laigelich hem protrede. 
And lor to haue of here help handy-dandy payede. 

/*lsrs Plotemon (CX ▼- SA 

lUUldy-ill^tt (han'di-fit), ft. [< hand fght 
The y is inserted, as in hanayhlow. etc.] A 
fight witii the fists ; a boxing-matcn ; a hand- 
t^hand fight. 

Oaator hia horae^ Follnx loves handy-dyhu. 

B, Jiinaon, Foetaater, v. L 

luuidy-fhuiief (han'dl-fram), m. [< hand + 
frame. The y is inserted in imitation of handy-- 
wark^ handiwerk.'i Handiwork. 

Say, la your god like thli^ whom yon ador’d, 
w la this god like to your handyd^met 

MiddUton, Solomon Itaphraaed, x?L 

lUUidjgriMt (han'di^p), n. [Var. of hand- 
gripe, in imitation of handyhUnOj etc.] A gripe 
or seizure with the hand; also, close fighting. 
The maatiffi^ charging homc^ 

To blows and handygripM were come. 

S, Koer, Hudibrma, L liL 80. 

kudylaborf (han'di-la^bor), n, [< hand + 
labor. The y is inserted in imitation of handy- 
work^ handiwork,'] Manual labor; the work of 
one’s hands. 

Robert Abbat of MoUsime . . . perawadedhiaownedia- 
etplea to live with their handylabour, to leave Tithea and 
Oilatlona unto the Priests that served In the Diocese. 

Holland, tr. of (kunden’s Britain, it lia 

hudy-lliaxi (han'di-man), n. A man employed 
to do various kinds of work; a general-utility 
man; specifically, a skilled laborer who serves 
as assistant to a mechanic or artisan. 

It [a saying] la often heard among labourer^ handy^mm, 
and arttaans. JT, and Q,, 7th aer., IIL 514. 

kudysferoket (han'di-strok), n, [< hand + 

^ etroke. The y is inserted, as in handyhlow.] A 
blow or stroke with the hand ; a handyblow. 

At Jknidis «fro5M(when they loynebattell) thqy are ae- 
counted farre better men then the Ruaae pwfde. 

HaJduyt'nVoyageo, I. 487. 
But when we came to handy-otrokeo, as often 
As 1 lent blowa so often I gave wounda 
And every wound a death. 

Boau, and FL, Laws of Candy, L 2. 

llMl^brworkt, n. See handiwork, 
ku^ (han), V. See hain, 
kinfi^. n. An obsolete variant of khan^. 
hang (hang), r. ; pret. and pp. hung or hanged 
(the latter obsolete except in sense 2), ppr. 
hanging, [In mod. £. hang (dial, also hing, 
hang, formerly also hank) are mixed two orig. 
disonct forms: (1) Hang, weak verb (pret. and 
pp. hanged), prop, intr., < ME. hangen, hongen, 
hangien, hongien (pret. hanged, hangede, hong- 
ode, pp. hanged, hanged), prop, intr., but also 
tr., < As. hangian, hongian ^ret. hangode, hong- 
ode, pp, ^hanged not found), only intr., hang, 
be suspended, depend, as OS. hangon, intr., as 
OFries. hangia, hingia. North Fries, hangen, 
hingen, intr. and tr,, as D. hangen, intr. and 
tr., as MLG. hangen ss OHG. hangen, MHG. 
Aaaogii, intr. (of, OHG. MHG. hengen, also 
hemen, G. hSngen, also henken, tr., nang), as 
leel. hengia, tr., as Sw. hdnga, intr. and tr., 
aa Dan. MBnpe, intr. and tr.: a secondary 
verb, from the next. (2) Hang (this pres. 


strong verb (pret. andpp. hang, the m^. pret. 
being taken from tbe pp., and tms representi^ 
ME. Aempe for hongen, hangen), prop, tr., < ME. 
hangon (this i»res. as in mod. pres. ; pret. heng, 


hing, pi. hengon, hingen, pp. hawgen, hongen, 
hmge, ihonge), tr. and intr., < Afi. Ada (pret, 
hdng, pL hingon, pp. hangen), < ‘ 

•AdKm, only> eo^. pp/dOa 
AfiOitr., »MLG. kdn m OHG. A 


, only tr., as OS. 
^ as OFries. 

, , tr., MHG. 

AdAiOitir. and intr., Qt, hangon (ptot,hieng, hing, 
pp* gdhtmam), intr., sa loeL hanga (pret hOSc, 
gp hmgam ), intr., as Goth. haShan (pret. re- 
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dupL (uo-yhaihan, pp. (at-)hdhan$), strong verb, 
tr., hi^, but found in the simple form only in 
the sense of ’oause to hesitate, leave in doubt,’ 
in oomp. at-hahem, let hang, let down, ue-hahan, 
hang (by the neok), also weak verb (pret. ha- 
haiaa), intr., be attentive, hanker (to hear; of. 
*' hang on one’s words’). The AS. hdn, Goth. 
hakan, etc., are oontr. from or\g*hanhan, which 
agrees in form, as the words, esp. the (Xoth., 
agree partly in sense, with L. eunetari (a freq, 
form), hesitate, delay, Skt. V ^nk, hesitate, 
doubt; but the supposed connection is doubt- 
ful; the lit. and simple meaning ^hang’ (intr.) 
would naturally be oldest. The phonetic his- 
tory of is similar to that of /any, q.v.] I. 

trane, 1. To fasten or attach so as to be sup- 
I>orted from above and not from below; sus- 
pend. 

In tliy temple I wol my bsner honge. 

And aue the armea of my oompalnye. 

Chaueer, Kiiight'a Tale, L 1568. 
I mnat go seek acme dew-drop here^ 

And hang a pearl In evary oowaUp’a aar. 

Shak„ HL N. D., It L 
All inatnimenta belonging to the Vintage ware there 
[In the temple of BaochuaJ, some of gold, others of allner, 
hanged up, sacred to Dlon^^na. 

Furehae, Pilgrimage^ p. 457. 
The lockea of haire with their aidnnes he hanged on a 
line betwixt two trees. Capt, John Smith, Worki^ L 145. 

2. To suspend by the neck or by the limbs to 
a gibbet or cross : a mode of capital punish- 
ment. [In this sense hanged is still used both 
as preterit and as past pamciple, especially in 
phraseology.] 

P6r that Croa, that la In (^ypre, lathe Groa In the whiche 
Dysmaa the godeTheef was honged onne. 

MondoviUe, Travail, p. lU 
They're to be haniTd all In a row. 

Johnnie Faa (Chlld'a Ballada, IV. 286X 
Snppoae he should have hung himselt B. Joneon. 
That thieves are huYipwi In Enadand I thought no reason 
why they should not be shot In CHahelte. 

Cook, Voyagea, L 14. 

S ense used aa a colloquial Imprecation or minced expie- 
e: aa,AanyltaU! 

Your love’s enough for me. Money ! hang money t 
Let me preserve your love. 

FUtcher and Rowley, Maid In the Mill, Hi. 2. 


by fOEuringto WM vttli gw ollMn 


Hang bualneaa 
among the men. 


-hang care; let It live and prosper 
Steele, Lying Lover, L 1.] 


8. To suspend in such a manner as to allow of 
free motion on the point or points of snemen- 
sion: said of a door, a gate, a window-bund, 
and the like. 

The gates and the chambers thqy renewed, and hanged 
doors upon them. 1 Mac. Iv. 67. 

4. To cover, furnish, or decorate by anything 
suspended or attached: followed by trllA before 
the object suspended or attached: as, to hang a 
room with paper or lincrusta. 

He Is so hung with pikes, halberds, petronela, calivera, 
and mnaketa, that he looks like a justice-ofjmace’s hall. 

B, Joneon, Zviemne, iv. 2. 
There's nothing that I oast mine qyei upon, 

But Bhewi both rich and admirable ; all the rooms 
Are hung aa if a princess were to dwell here. 

Fleteher, Buie a Wife, L «. 

The rooms (at Venice] are generalbr hung with gilt lea- 
ther, which they cover on ex tra ordinary occaaiona with 
tapestry, and hanglnga at gtmUit value. 

Addison, Bemarfci on Italy (ed. Bohn), L 888. 

6. To bend or turn downward ; hold in a droop- 
ing attitude; as, to hang the head. 

An aas la no great afeteaman In the beaata’ common- 
wealth, though he . . . hang the lip like a cap-oaae half 
open. Nathjhrbere Bng. Gamer, L 501X 

When I froam, they Amy their most dejected beads, 

Like fearful sbeep-hoanda • 

Fldeher (and onothef% Bea Voyage, Iv. 2. 
The ohearful Birds no longwtlng, 

Each drops his Head, and Aonys hia wing. 

Frior, To doe Weepliig. 

0. To hold in a state of suspense or inaction; 
stop the movement or action of: as, to hang 
a jury. See phrase below.— 7. To fasten the 
blade of to the handle at an angle: said of a 
scythe, a hoe, etc. 

Daniel was put to mowing. . . . Heoomplalnedtolilalk- 
ther that his scythe waa not Amy right Various attempts 
were made to Awiy It better, but with no aucoesa. His 
father told him at Iragi^, he might Astiy It to suit him- 
adlf ; and he therefore bung It upon a tree, pnd said: 

Thwe, that'i just rtpst.** 

Lmmum, Daniel Wabater, p. SO. 

8. To get fagt; catch. [Southern U. S.] 

1 little after, Jake hung hla toe ln.a erack of the floor, 
aadneariyfdU. Oeoryia Sbenee, p. 17. 

boat, In Canada, to kaap a boat (as In oyater- 
wtthottt t||^ ^ meanaof ji pototliriiat 


letfkU below tiwsuiial or proper porilloii; ] 
dine : as, to hang down the bead. 

Drowa’d, and hung thdr eydids dbisii. 

dAaA,lfiaiLZV.,tiL& 

To quwftg.to Mndw^ 

person)]^ hani^ him to a gmb^outUng him down while 
still alive, dlaembowdlng, and then outtbig the bo^ into 
pieces, which were aomeUmea tent dlapenwd totbeplaoea 
where the offenses were committed. In attestation of the 
punishment. This aavage mode of execution waa comp 
mon in the middle ages. In course of time exeentton- 


Ing the sentence nresoribe 

maltreatment of the oorpae .— to nsag fire, to be alow In 
communicating fire through the ventfb the ohatge : said 
of agun or Its projeotUe ; hence, to be Irreaolnte or dow 
In acting. 

Snob allots whidi Amy Am ought never to be approached 
until quite alapae of tlm& 

EieOer, Mod. High Explodvea, p. 186. 

TO hug In sffliy. See 4{|lyy.— To Hsu out (a) To 
suapendui open new; display: as, to Amy out false odora. 
Hang out our banners on the outer walls. 

Shak., Macbeth, v. 5.. 

(5) Tosuapendln theopen air, as washed dothea, to dry. 
The maid waa In the garden hanging out the dothea. 

Mother Oooae rime. 

To hug out the rod flog. See red ^.nnder days.— 
To hug up. (a) To auapend, as to aomething fixed on 

What heathen would have dar'd 
To strip Jove's statue of hla oaken vrreath, 

And Amy it up In honour of a man? 

Cowper, Task, vL 04L 
(5) To hdd in anapense ; keep or suffer to remain unde- 
dded: aa, to Amp up a question In debate.— To hug up 
meat iufiunfiny, to kill game: fromthepreotloeofhang- 
ing up game after It has been klUed. [Cofioq., U. 8.]--% 
hug up ono'g hat SeeAia. 

U. intrane, 1. To be suspended ; be supported 
or held in place, wholly or partly, by sometbing 
above, as a curtain, or at one side, as a door; 
dangle; depend; droop: as. the door hange 
badly ; the folds of her shawl hung gracefully. 
And fyry Pbebua ryaeth up ao brightc, . . . 

And with his stremes dryetb in the grevea 
The silver dippea, hongyng on the leevea. 

Chaueer, Knight's Tale, L 688. 
In that Tabernaele ben no Wyndowea : but It la alle 
madellghte with Lampea, that hangen before the Bepulore. 

MandeviUe, Timvela, p. 7a 
Hla bugle-hom Aimy by his aide, 

AU in a woH-skln baldric tied. 

Bbott, L.ofL.M.,IU.ia 

2. To be suspended by the neck ; suffer death 
by hanging. 

If I hang, IH make m fat pair of gallows : for If I Amy, 
old Sir JoAi Amys with me. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., U 1. 
The hungry jndgee soon the sentence sito. 

And wretches hang that jurymen may dme. 

Pope,B-ttrbioL., 


__ the mud, the pole being 

Iwlhgg emed sgrinrittbythe tlde.-T h hlM a J«T.jo 
peevent a Jufy nom flndtag a rordlot ss ajuar suy do 


111.22. 

8. To bend forward or downward ; lean or in- 
cliiie. 

Hia neck obllqudy o'er hla ahouldera hung, 

Preaa’d with the weight of sleep that tamea the stroiw ! 

Pope, Odyssey, u. 
Heavily hange the broad lunflower 
Over Its grave 1' the earth ao ohllhr. 

Tennyeon, A Spirit Haunts the Last Yeaf a Bowers. 
San Franoisoo Amy# over the edge of Its ohiefest bay. 
like the oriole belanolng on the oreat of hla long pooket 
nest B. Bowlee, In Merrla^ IL 4. 

Hence — 4. To depend; be dependent upon or 
be supported by something else: with on or by: 
as, his life hangg on the jimge’s decision, 
hereby hange a tale. Shot., M. W. of W., i 4. 

Let him retire a while; there’s more hange hy It 
Than yon know yet Fleteher, Loyal Subleol^ II. 1. 

6. To hold fast; cling; adhere. 

What though about her ipeeoh there hung 
The aooenta of the mountain tongne? 

Bsori, D-ol 2 m L-.i 18. 
The shadow atill the same ; 

And on my heavy wMIda 
My angnlah hange like shame. 

Tennyeon, MandL xxvi. 

6. To hover; impend; be imminent. 

What dangers at any time are Imminent, what evlla Amy 
over our heada, Ood doth know and not we. 

Hooker, Boolea. Polity, v. 41. 
On the stream the mist still hange. 

M. Arneid, Bmpedoelea. 
A light brsasa saema rather to tremble and Anwpolaed 
than to biow. Q. W. Cable, lha Oentary, KXXVTm 

7. To be in guspente; rest uneerti^y; vuil- 
Ute; waver; hesitate; falter: aS| to Jumg be- 
tween two opinions; to kang in doubt, or in the 
bahmoe. 8ie phrases below. 

Ha Amys between. In donbt to aet or rest 

Pbpe, demy on Man, IL 7. 

8. To be held in auqisnse; suffer ciheok or de- 
lay. 

I bttrtnem whkli imi IMt In mjr hands Is now 

; If It have Aog leiHm thmi you thodgbt^ 8 



Itoime, Letten, L 

WhwiSiSSt »5f* *" ***5 m^|*K l., Tt ua 

9 . To Unger 5 loiter. 

LaiMol tone andftm noghte to lange thare-aosone. 

Hampoh, PKim TnotUei^ S. T. f Vp. 37. 
I waited for the train at Gorentry ; 

XMoV grponui and iM)rte^ 

To watoh the three tall ndrea srflfmgMnTGodlva. 

to ra that m about the ohuroh they hungt 
And through the open door heard fair thingi 9w"g 

raUamiforrif, Earthly PaxadiM, U. 282. 

10. To slope ; have a steep deolivily : as, hang* 
i/ng grounds. 

^ tbeae, and what the wooda ean yield, 

The hanging mountain or the field, 

I freely offer. Fletcher , BUthf ul Shepherdeaa, L L 

11. To oome to a standstill; fail to agree: as, 

the Jury hung, and the man got a new trial. 
Baruetif Amerioanisms. rU. S.]— 12. To bal- 
KMeiBa,thjbapahaf^^ (o) 

tatrUmr. Qh An Inverted or euspended fii^brldge In a 
ateam-boiler furnace. It la aomefimea hollow a^ con- 
nected with the water-apaoe of the boUer.— Hangliig 
tatferesa, outter, jAle, deeve, wall, See 

the nouna.— Haa^u slda Same aa hanging vail 
(which aee, under Haag lagt, let the last man be 

hanged; devil take the hlndmoat 

C^ig. gentlemen, fly ! . . 

yonrfldlea 

Broke about your patea? 

FidUr. Not we r we thank ye. 

Colig* Hang lag, hang lag t 


^ haveyeamindtohave 


The VUlaiin <1603>. 

^ See pooM.— TO lisag to 

relucti^ to proceed. 

Mra. Mayriok wanted to lead her to a aeat, bni^ again 
hanging book gently, the poor weary thing apofce. 

Oeorge Eliot, Daniel Deronda, zviiL 

See g 6 ometry.-*‘T 0 hang by 


(a) See egelid, (b) NauL, to be In a neg- 

JTor dilapidated condition, aa a veaael whoae rigging 

la uncared for, whoae rop^nda are frayed, and on which 
everything la untidy.— to hang In doubt, to be in a 
■tote of auapenae or uncertainty. 

• Thy life ahall hang <n doubt before thee, and thou ahalt 
fearday and night and ahalt have none aaaurance of thy 
life. Dent zxvUi. 60. 

TO hang in thobalaaoe, to be in doubt or auapenae: aa» 
Ua life hung in the balanee, 

A Soroticke In Religion la one that hange in the baUanee 
1th all aorU of opiniona, whereof not one but atirreahim 
Mid none awayea ni™- 

Afp. Earle, Micro-ooamographle, A Soepticke in Religion. 
TO hang ndL (e) To let go: the oppoaite of to haftg on. 
Hang of, thou cat, thou burr: vile thing, let looae; 
or I «ifi ri»k. th.e b«« m., j, ^ 

(6) To refuae or dday compliance; hang back; hold off, 
—TO hav cm or upon. 1. {On or upon, prep.] <o) To 
ding fondly to: aa, to hang wpofione'anedL (Q To weigh 
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Prtp prelect over, aa the roof of a houae.— 
(o) TO hold together; keep body 
r; be mutually auatamlng. 

Mre. Page. la the [your wifd at hornet 

Pc^ Ay; and aa Idle aa ne may hang together* for 
want of company. Shah., IL W. dW.7liL A 

Aa poor aa he can tong George EEoL 

When Hancock, after the a^lng of the Dedaratlon of 
i upon £e ai^iera the neceaaity of 
muat all hang together'* ** Yea,” aald 
ahiUaUhangieparateW.'’ 

f. A. Hart, Bhetorlob p. 804. 
(b) To be conaiatent In detaUa; agree in all parts: a% the 
story does not hang together. 

Mark how wdl the aeqnd hange together. 

Shot., Rich, m., IIL 6L 

hang (hang), n. [as G. hang, declivily, slope, in- 
clination, pixmnsity, as Ban. hang, bent, bias, 
inclination ; mm the verb.] 1. A slope or de- 
clivity ; degree of slope or inclination : as, the 
hang of a roof or a terrace.— 2. The way in 
which a thing hanm: as. the hang of a skirt or 
of a curtain.— 8. m ahip^buUding, the curva- 
ture of a plank concave on its lower edge when 
bent to tne frame of a ship. If the curve is 
convex on the lower edge, it is called any. — 4. 
Nautf same as roto.— 6. A clump of weeds 
hanging together. Davies, [Eng. J 

It might be a haaaook of ruahes: a toft of the 
water-dock; adeaddog; oneof thehongrwithwl ‘ 
club-water was studded, tom up and stranded. 

Kingeley, Two Years Ago, xzv. 

6. A crop of fruit. [Prov. Eng.]— 7. General 
bent or tendency: as, the hong of a discourse. 
—8. The mode in which one thing is connected 
with another, or in which one pan of a thing is 
connected with another part: as, the hang of 
a scythe.— 9. The precise manner of doing or 
using something: as, to get the hang of a new 
implement; to lose the Mng of it. [Golloq.] 

Beset aa he has been on all aides, he could not refrain 
[from writing], and would only imprecate patience till he 
ahall again have got the hang (aa he oaua it) of an ao- 
compliahment long diaused. 

Lowell, Biglow Fapera, 2d aer., p. 

Theresa aomething we haven’t got the hang ot. 

' Deephaven, p. 17A 


larbhea alone oan eshlblt 

Q. Allen, CoUn Cloat’a CUmdar, p. IS. 
4. A short ont-and-thrust sword, espeoislly one 
worn by seamen and travelers. 

I dothed myaelf in my beat apparel, girded on my 
hanger, atuok my piatola loaded in my bdt 

Smollett, Roderlok Random. 
6. That from which something is hung or sus- 
pended. 

On pulling the hanger of a bell, the great door opened. • 
Brooke, Foot of Quality, n. 226. 
Speoifloally --(a) Aaupport for a line of 


8. O. Jewett, ] 
a. l<hana,v., 


ng or liaole to be hanged. 


Moat heavenly mnalo I 
It nipa me unto listening, and thick dumber 


Though I have walked but four miles this moraiiig, yet 
I b^D to be weary; yesterday's bunting hange atUl upon 
ma /. Walton, Complete A^ler, p. 66. 

Life Aofws fcpoa me and beoomea a burden. 

^ Addieon, Cato, Ul 1. 

(e) To depend or rest upon ; rdy npon. 

On these two oommandments hang all the law and ihe 
propheto. Mat xxiL 40. 

How wretched 

fo that poor man that Aewgaw princes’ fovoura ! 

Shot., Hen. VIII., ili. 2. 

Then thus Z take my leave, kissing yonr hand, 
Andtoug^igmiyourmyalworA 

Beau, and PI., Philaster, v. 8. 

I g^ Tto regard with close attention or peadonate admira- 
What though I be not ao in graoe as mu, 

B. wooUL wttb dMWt mMioito, look hii|^ 

ssttsfe— — “"®aa‘S!Sfsfa 
^ t-u-j £>£aSi 

sate one's shop and buimeaa. [U^.] 

boy. »•»«•*> joo*«i,M«(r Mr.Mgn^ 

hundred 


rvf found two rooms st Ohdaea, 

n>te Ifom ay niollier and atstert and I ahall soon be 


T.15ai»bfe of ' •' ■ -■ 

^ Acts of Parliament and Statutes made in the 
of Henry VIII, and hie two dau^tera^ all those i 
cdling tnemaolves Bohemians or figyptiana are Aai 
aa felons at the age of 14 yoora. 

Miewn, Travda in England (trans.X P- ^82. 

2. Involving hanging as a punishment: as, a 
hangable offense. 

hSAgblrd (hang^b^rd), n. 1. An American 
orime of the family icteridoB and subfamily 
leteri'nas: so called from its pensile purse-like 
nest. The Baltimore oriole, letffue galbula, and the 
orchard oriole, 1 . epuriue, are the b^known hangbirda 
Also called hangneet and hangir^-bird. See ont under 
orioU, 

The hang-bird sang his ditty o’er and o’er. 

Bryant, October, 1866. 

2. Some other bird which builds a hanging 
nest. 

hangbyt (hang'bi), fi. A dependent; a hanger- 
on : so called in contempt. 

Enter none hut the ladies and their hangbyee; 
Welcome beauties and your kind Shadow. 

B. Joneon, Cynthia’s Revbls, v. A 

hailg-choioe (hang'chois), n. The i>osition of 
a person who is compelled to choose between 
two evils. [Scotch.] 

1 hope St Patrick sung better than Blattergowl’s pro- 
center, or It would be hang-ehoioe between the poet and 
the pamiat Feott, Antiquary, xxs. 

hangdog (hang' dog), n. and a. [< hang, v., 4* 
^bTd^.] I. n. A degreed and sneaking fel- 
low, fit only to be a hangman of dogs. Coii- 
greve. 

TT- 0 . Of or portainingto such a person; hav- 
ing a base or sneakiug appearance: as, a hang- 
dog look or gait. 

’ aug'6r), n. [(» G. h&nger and hanger 
inger, cable-end, pendant); < hang *f 
-er^.] 1. One who hangs anything; one whose 
occupation is to hang something: as, a bell- 
hanger; a paper-kasaer.— 2. One who hangs 

K ns, or inflicts the penally of hanging; a 
nan. 

He [Sir Miles Fleetwood] was a very severe hanger of 
highwaymen. AwSrvift Aneodotea II. 861. 

8. That which hangs or is suspended ; specifi- 
cally, a han^^ or sloping wood or grove. 

The high part to the south-west ... la divided into 
s aheepdown, the high wood, and a long hangliig wood, 
wiiiMi the Hanger. 

^^GWfore inWa Nat Hlat of Salb^ 


of a box for hbiding the ahaftlng, an oiling ^evtba etc., 
and supported by a onoket, by arms fixed to the oelling, 
or on legs which rest on the floor. The term inoludea the 
whole apparatus, anpporto and all, whatever their Shape. 
(6) The lower poet oC the heddle of a loom, (o) A ohaiti 
or bent rod on which a pot or kettle ia hung in the open 
flreplaoe of old-fashioned kitchena by means of the pot- 
hook: hence used humorously in the phrase mfAoofct and 
hangere. the oharaoters made iqr chilaren In their flrat at- 
temptato write. 

To hang aa the pots doe uppon their hangere, 

WWuUe, Diet. (M 1606X p. 186. 
Aa moat of the oonncll were but little Skilled in the 
mystery of combining pot-hooks and hangere. they de- 
termined moat Judiolonaly not to pnade either tbemselvea 
or posterily with volominons reoorda 

Irving, Knlckerbookar, p. ISA 
Hanger stood for the stroke with a doable curve, as in 
the lest pert of m and n, as well aa in K. P. D. B.'ajp's end 
h’a AT. and Q., 7th aer., IV. 81A 

(d> The arrangement of atrape by whid^ in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth oenturleA me rapier was hnng from the 
belt: an appendage often made eliuborate end ornamental. 

Six EVenoh rapiers and poignards, with their assigns, as 
girdlA hangere, end so. Shak., Hamlet, v. A 

Mans swords In hangere hang feat by their sldA 
Their stirraps hang when as theynae to ride. 

John Taylor, works (1680^ IL VIA 
(e) In tailoring, the loop or strap by which a coat or other 

n ent is hang on a peg. 

n laee^mahing, one of those bobbins which 
lie straight down the cushion, as distinguished 
from the worleer*bobbifi8, which are moved from 
side to side. Diet, o/ JVeedfotrork.— 7. The great 
seaweed, Laminaria digitata. The stem is u 
from 2 to 6 feet in length and from half an inch to i 
2 inches in diameter. The frond is 6 or 8 feet In I 
and 2 feet broad, and olivaceous brown in color, 
young the stems are sometimes eaten. It was once largely 
used In the manufacture of glass, supidylim the alkali, out 
haa now been superseded. It Is also ubm far making han- 
dles for knives, for fuel, and for manure tar the Hignland- 
ers. AUooeBw tangle, eea-girdle,eeaetof,mdeea-wand. 
Soe Laminaria. [Eng.]--BaU-aild-SOCkSt]lllllger. Bee 
6aai.— Espsndisg naiigsr, a support for a steam-radia- 
tor so arranged as fo allow the radiator to move when ex- 
panded bv heat— Pothodksasdhailgsn. 8eedel.6(e). 
liaHger-DOard (hang'dr-bdrd), n. A board for 
Bui>porting electric arc-lamjM, by means of 
which easy connection is made between the 
poles of the lamp and the line-circuit. 

Eleotrical connection between the oondncting-wlres 
and lamps most be made throngb a suitable hanger-board. 

Eleet. Bev. (Amer.X XXL A 

hanger-on (hang 'dr-on'), n.; pi. hangers-on 
(-drz-on'). 1. One who hangs npon a person, 
company, etc.; one who clings to the society of 
others longer than he is wanted; a dependent; 
a parasite. 

Qrlef is an impudent gnesl» 

A follower every wherA a hanger-en 
That words nor blows can drive away. 

Pleteher (and another), Queen of Corlntb, IIL A 
He wanted to be a guide aqd hanger-on. and I bad a 
young and healthy horror of all such mipedlmonta. 

Hamper’# Jr«^..LXXVnL 78. 

2. In eooLinining, the man who runs the cam 
or trams on to the cages and gives the signal 
to hoist. [Eng.] 

baiig ivig (hang^ing), n. and a. [< ME. hang- 
ynge; verbal n. w hang, e.] L n. 1. The act 
of BUflpending, or the state of being sus^nded. 
Specmcally— 2. Suspension by the ne^; par- 
ticularly, capital punishment bv suspension 
with strangtQation, bv mews of a rope with 
a noose at one end which is placed about the 
neck, the other end being attached to a beam. 

stand fost, good fatA to his hanging/ ... If be be not 
benm to be banged, our case is misenmle. 

Shot., Tempest^ L 1. 

8. That which hangs or is pendent. SpaoUlMlIy 
—(a) A piece of textile iMc, such as tapestry, used to 
cover in psrt the will of aroom, or as a curtain at a door 
or window. 

My poor wife bath bM . . • Att^ 
of our bed-ohimber of Uua and putttiig the old red ones 
into my dressing-room. /Vm MI* 

Don’t look with that violent end tnfleillile wlse.VeoA 
like Solomon at the dividing of the Gbild in en old Tu- 
mtryHanging. CtongieeA Way of the World, IL A 

(b) pi. The material with which tha wAlla of a room jure 
draped or covered, inolnding even mper wlM la pasted 
npon them, as in the teem poperdSSmginge. See enrati, 
tepeetry, nod curtain. 
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It (the dagobft] praiMa>ly wii original^ plaatarad tad the 
Vainta^ or nay have bean adomadwltlimii^iVM which 
aona of the aoulpturad r o nra a entattona would lead na to 
auppoaa waa the uaual mode of omamenttng thaae altara. 

J, Ferffwmn, Hlat Indian Aroh., p. 119. 

(p) wL The ahndng aide of a hOL WtiqhL [Frov. Bag.] 

IL a* !• Beqiiiriiig or deserving punishinent 
by the halter. 

It'a a Aoinfny matter to toodh a penny'a worth of them. 

Q. A. ^o&^The Shlp-Ohandler. 

2. Suggesting orforebodingdeath by thehalter. 

Talk now I think on % 'a haa a kind of dog-look 
Ilka my brother ; a guilly hanging face. 

^ FMdher (and anetharl mder Brother, iv. 4. 

Sf. Unfixed; fioating. g 
Some of the Inhabitanta are of opinion that the land 

there la hollow and hanging; yea, and that, aa the watera 

flaa theaamealaoia heaTc^u^ ^ ]UUlff«WOnil (hang'wdrm), ». 

iSToltond; tr. of Camden'a Britain, p. 69a 

lumfillg-bird (hang'iug-b^rd), n. Same as ~ 
hangHrdf 1. 

JuUDgillg-Cliard (hang'ing-g&rd), n. MUit,, a 
defensive position vrith the broadsword. 
luulgillg-mOBB (hang'ing-mds), n. A name 
for'beflain lichens of mb genera Usnea and 


Oonqneror (heatsi^ for Jmawite^ as in the bank* e. i. [Prob. shortened from 

. version), meaning in the latter instance, hankgrA Same as hanSer. T 


Af . YOfmvu/, ■uaauu«|| u* uuo jluoumawv, wwnmtwnvwj tstmut v m 

and prob. in the former instances, a fine for al- liaiik* (hangk), a. [Cf. p.] A niAdt or 
lowing a criminal to escape from prison. The practice. 

proper AS. form wotdd be ^hengenmte (it could Bailkera ftmettlML See fimetkm, 
not be ^kangwite)f < henpen, prison, confinement hanker (hang'kdr), e. i. [as D. hmUcerm ^or 
(prob.at first in stocks or pillory), also a cross, ^honkeren, ^kankgren}^ hanker, lonn; of. CD. 
a gibbet, and, abstractly, hanging (= OS. heng- henpglgny hanker; a freq. verb from nanJflf var. 


iftna, hanging— on the cross) (< h6n,pf, hanggn, 
hang), + iDfte, fine, penalty. Cf. AS. hgnggt^ 
witHung, the penalty of imprisonment, impris- 
onment.] In AngUhSaxiyn taWf a fine for aUow- 
ixm a prisoner to escape from custody. [Other- 
wise eimlained as a fine for having hans^d a 
thief without judgment, but this is doubtfuL 
See etymolo^.] 

■ ““ " . V Same 


hang-worthyt (hang' 
death by hanging. 


wdr^THi), n. Deserving 


Rebfdi, whoM naughty mindi could not tmct lo much 
to thegoodncaae of their prince ai to lay their hang^porthiy 
neokea upon the conitancy of hii promlied pardon. 

Sir P. Sidnay, Aroa^ It. 


Cladtmkif particularly the former, from their hanif (ha-ndf'), n. [Ar. hanff, orthodox: cf. 
ha-Mt of han gin g in longfringna from the ^imba hanifflA One who, before the appearance of 
of trees, etc. See Usnga. Thenameiaalcoaome- Mohammed, was disinclined to idolatry and 


timea gfren to the long morn or black moei of the eouth- 
eni United States TUtandria wmeauUut, which has a aim- 
liar habl^ but la a phasnogamoui jdant Bee TUlandna. 
banigftigjtJMynA (hang'ing-ne*'dl), ii. A spe- 
eiar form or size of needle, of wood or metal, 
used to hana the web of a fishing-net to the 
cork-line ana foot-line ; a seine-needle. 


expectant of a new religion : especially applied 


of hang^ lit. *keep hanging on or about.’ Cf. 
Icel. Aoiipa, hang, hang on to. cleave to, Ooth. 
hakan (weak verb), be attentive. * hanker’ (to 
hear. i. e., 'hang on one’s wordsO: Bee hangA 

1. To long or yearn keenly and with unei^ 
ness; have an uneasy craving: usually followed 
by q/ter or for. 

The wife !■ an old coquette^ that la always hankninQ 
q^thedivartionaol the town. AMUon, 

We oannotrenjoy anything for hankering to know where- 
of the pleasure conaUta. Jhnerion, Miao., p. 92. 

Andromeda, by FetMus ssTed and we^ 

Hankered each day to see the CkNrgon's head. 

P. Q. ItoueUi, Aq»eota Meduaa. 

2. To linger with expectation; hang about. 
[Now only oolloq.] 

It cannot but be Toy dangerous for you to hanker here- 
abonta. P. SMtee, Twelve Minor BrqpheU, p. 29a 

He . . . seemed to be kinder AotiSerin' around after that 
young woman. 0. IF. Heimee, The Frofesaor, iv. 


«d «. .same » Ha^. 


pear that ripens about the end of September. 
luuiglllg*P0iVfc (hang'ing-post), n. That post of 
a door^ame to which the hinges of the door 
are fixed. The other is the shutHng-fosU 
hUgiV-Btile (hang'ing-stil), n. In a door, 
theHitile to which the hinges are secured, 
hui^llg-tie (hang'ing-ti), n. In huilding^ a tie 
supported by a strap connected with a collar- 
beam above. 

kaagillg-tool (hang'ing-tfil), «. A tool having 
a bent |K>rtion which fits over the tool-rest of 
a metal-tuming lathe to keep it in position. 
Also called finishing^iool and apring-tooL 
kailfla (bang'gl), «. [< hang, e., + -te (-eO, 
eqniv. to -eA. Of. hangerA 1- A hook in a 
chimney for slinging a pot; a hanger. [Prov. 
Eng.] — 2. A form of hanger by which the scab- 
bard of a sword was suspended, attached not 
necessarily to the girdle, but sometimes to two 
rings fastened to the cuirass at its bottom edge, 
’one over the left hip, the other near the middle 
of the back. 

(hang'man), n . ; pi. hangmen (-men). 
[< late ME. hangemanA One who hangs an- 
other; a public executioner: sometimeB used 
merely as a term of reproach. 

Do Miything but this thou docct . . . 

Serve by indenture to the common hangman, 

Shak., Periclei^ Iv. a 
He hath twice or thrice cut Capld'i bowitring, the 
Itttte hangman dare not shoot. Shak,, Much Ado, fli. 2. 
The fear o‘ hell 's a hangman'e whip, 

To haud the wretch in order. 

Bume, To a Young Friend. 


(hang'man-8hip), n. l< hangman 
+ -ahip.} The offloe or charaeter of a hang* 


to Abraham in the Koran; hence, also, one lutnkarillg (hang'kAr-ing), n. [Verbal n. of 

hanker^ e j An uneasy craving or longing to 
possess or enjoy something. 

Aa this is the last republic that fell under the subjection 
of the Duke of Floreno& so is it still supposed to retain 
many hankerings after its anoient liberty. 

Addieon, Bemarks on Italy (ed. BobnX I. 49a 
I doubt you have a little hankering there still. 

Sheridan, The Duenna, ii. A 

hankaringly (hang'k6r-ing-li), adv. hx a han- 
kering manner. 


sincere in the faith of Islam. 

I [Abraham] have turned my face to Him who originated 
the heaven and the earth, aa a hanif, and I am not of the 
idolaters. 

Koran, quoted in Hughes's Diet of Islam, p. 102. 


hanifltifm (han'i-fi-tizm), n. [< Hanif te + 

4sm.] The doctrine or beliefs held by the ha- 
nifs. See hanif, 

^ha^ey-pankg. 

- • i,j>6rhaps even of hlglkle (h^'W^P. t. pret. and^^p.^ko^led, 


ments of expectation of a new rdigion, . _ 

an Arabian M easiah, who should found it. 


To twist; 


hank^ (hangk), n. 


ppr. hankling, [Freq. of hanlc^. v. 

Bneye, Brii,, XVI, 661. entangle. [I^ov. Eng.] 

[ME. only in verb hanken, hankiate (hangk'sit), n. [After H. G. Hanks 


fetter ; < Icel. honk (gen. hankar), a hank, coil, 
skein, hankie the hasp of a chest, pulleys or 
blocks for brailing un a sail, s 8w. hank, a 
string, tic-band, rowel, s= Dan. hank^ hanale, 
ear (Korw., hank, ring), as G. dim. henkel, han- 
dle, ear, ring, hook; closely connected with 
Icel. hangr, a hank, coil, hang, the coil of a 


of San Francisco, at one time State mineralo- 
gist of California.] A mineral consisting of 
the sulphate and carbonate of sodium, found 
in transparent whitish hexagonal crystals at 
Borax lase in California, 
hankns (hang'kus), n. Same as anhus. Cat. 
of Indian Exhibition. 


snake, being from the verb hang^ Icel. hanga, hank-WOnted (hangk'wts^ted), n. A kind of 
etc. Ct. hanker, 'I 1. A skein or coil of yarn or yam sold in skeins, especially intended for 
thread: more partioularly, a definite length of knitting stocking and similar articles, 
yam, thread, silk, or the like bound up in one kanli^-pailky (hang'ki-pang'ki), n. [A rim- 
or more skeins. A bank of cotton yam is 840 ing imitation of the meaningless formulas of 
yards; a hank of linen yam is 3,000 yards. — jugglery. Ct.hocu8~pocu8,holcy~pokv,btb,^ Jug- 
2. A string; a tie; a clasp; ahold; a collar, glenr; trickery; legerdemain. Also spelled 
chain, ring, or other means of fastening. liankig^nkeg. 

An old native fliherman, however, brought up a hark hftimayite (han'a-it), !^of. J. B. 


of very amoll and uninvitm fUhea after them. 

W, HrSuueU, DUiy in India, II. 182. 
li it known what woa the fourth pendant [of a bracelet], 
of which the tUver hank only now remoina? 

K, and q,, 7th oer., V. 168. 

Specifically — 8. Naut,^ a ring of wood or iron 
(formerly of rope) fastened round a fore-and- 
^t stay, and having the head of a jib or stay- 
sail seized to it. mm hanks are used on wire 
stays, and wooden ones on rope stays. 


A longdnwn ciy and a rattling of hanks announce that 

the flying-Jlb hoa come in. 

R, U, Lana, Jr,, Before the Moal^ p. 4ia (han-i-bal'ik), a. 

^ A withy or ropeforfMtenii^agat^ [Lo- ^c.] Same as JTdairibafian. 


Hanmy of Manchester, Engl] A hydrous phos- 
phate of ammonium and magnesium, occurring 
in triclinic oryutals in the guano of the Skipton 
caves of Victoria in Australia. 

Hannibalian (han-i-bari^), a. [< Hannibal 
(see def.) + -ian«] Pertaininff to Hannibal 
(about 247-183 B. c.), the Carthaginian com- 
mander against the Bomans in the second Pu- 
nic war. 

Ai Frafeosor Sellar obiervei, it la *'freihly colored with 
all the recent experience of the Hannibalian war." 

Amer, Jour, PhOot., VlII. 2a 

[< Hannibal + 


1 abominate and detect hangmanjskip. hander, 

kaagmunt (hang^ent), n. [< ME. hangment; < 
hang -meat.] lianging; suspension. Prompt. 

HiSwifiMiT^ kaagniglit, to be much enraged. 

jiaoiwwaJl (^ng'^), n. [Itogarded as hang + 
naiT, which suits the sense given ; but the word 
is historically an accom. of angnail (AH. ang- 
nesgl), eomiptly agnail: see amail,'] A small 
separate piece of harcL partly detached epider- 
nuB at the root or side of a nail. Hangnails 
often persistently renew themselves after they 
are eut. 

kailf-llMt (hang'nest), n. and a. L »• 1. A 
pennle, pendulous, or hanging nest.— 2. A 
nangbird or hanging-bird. [In this sense bet- 
ter as hangnest.'i 

n. a. Building a hanging nest: an epithet 
^apidied to sundry hangb&ds. 

(hang'net), n. A net with a large 


cal, Eng.]— 6. A handle. [Prov. Eng.] — 
Bank tor sank (naut.X in the some relative poritfon : 
ioid of two ohipa which tack and moke progreaa together: 


When, after the Hannihalie war, the Bnittlana fell 
finally under the dominion of Borne. 

B. V, Hsad, Hlatoria Knmonun, p. 77. 

[< 


aa the Vnltare and Mercury turned np the river hank for mm . . - ^ ^ 

hofiir, neither being able to get to windward of the other. HWlOVerltt (nan^-ve n - a^, a. and n. 

—To get or have a hank OB or upon one, or to have Hanover ~ian, HanoverfQ. Hannover, mboub 

'high bank,’ ult.<OHG.hoAG.Aoeh(W.hohe«) 


one upon the hank, to get or have one entangled. 
Otheri hod no certainty of thelzbolda which were wont 
c^ ?r otberwiie for yemz ; oo that 


v, hoog sx E. high, + MfiG. uof^ G. qfer os 
D. oever s= AS. ofer, bank (cf. AS. Windleg (ffer. 




killfWtltf. n. [A legal tem, quoted aa AB. 
In L a ti n doenmentg of Edwara the Confegaor 
(h em gwt te, hdMgmptib, onee eaeh) and William 


Shrgpe, Memoriola Edw. VL, on. 164a 
For if you aide tor love or nonqy 
With crowns that have so oft undone ye^ 

The devl will get a hank wpen ge. 

Hudibras Bedivieus, 

hank^ (hangk), v. t. [< ME. hanken, fetter; 
from the noun.] 1. To fasten by means of a 
rope or cord ; draw or compress tightly. [Prov. 
Eng. and Scotch.]— 2. [v hank^, n.] To form 
into hanks, as yam. 

kaak^ (hangk), V. [Var. of haiM, The same 
change, ng to nk. ocean in OHG. MHG. G. 
henken, hang, and in Icel. hdnk^ hanki, E. hank\ 
q. T.] To hang. 

The Mme bodye that hankyd upon the oroaoe. 

J. Hqp«>rDe£»lriion cf Ohei^ 


ed with Hanover, formerly an electorate of 
northern Germany, later a kingdom«and since 
1606 a province of Prussia: as, the Hanoverian 
sovereigns of England. 

Charles was not, like WUliani and the prinees of the 
Hanoverian line, bound by oommniiitgr of Intovieta end 
dangers to the Firlioment. 

Maoaula/y, Hollotn'i Const. BUiA 

of too Meetorsis Soi^ of Hsnover, gniiiddai^tor of 
James L. on whom tno orown was ontaflod In 1701 by ttio 
aot of iMemant, many neenr hates beliig sot euldo bo- 
osnoa they won CMliolloa Ifis t of tho 


was Oeoffo I., who oomo to tin 
qnson Anno In 1714. Hesadlte 
tors and ktaga of Jtaaovir 
211000 Vlotoitemdmwii 


on OmdMth of 
silioaleo- 
teiisroc 
tmrpNVBlI* 


liavllto 


SS^ 


■0 tbit tlw HteioTcriMi ecsirn pMMd to 


■ndh OK tbe flunitar. sam loto wlibdi Lovender out 

XL fi* !• ^^u^bitant of Hanover.— 2. In V. JUaOf, PrinoeM of Thule, x. 
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She did Indeed itaee lomewhat nonroudy et the hoii. 


SngUah politics in the first part of the eigh- hufom-cab (han^som-kab), n. [An abbrevia- 
teenthoentury, an adherent of the Hanoyerian tionfor *^jHafisom’rpatent safetycah”: sooall 
dynasty, as opposed to a Jacobite. ed from the name of the inventor. 

An ^olete form of hanae^. 


of marmosets, 
the type of the 
family ffapali- 
dm. Also called 
8(igu%nM8, 


w. The proper rtia- 

name Hansom was originally a nickname: see TS-vTSfiTMi »»/ 
A ftoMbMM.] SuueaBXanMm. 

hut (htmt), V, and n. An obsolete or dialectal ^ 


&aui^ (han'ard), n. [< 


merehant-of oaeof the 

baiMini (hans), n. and a, [< OF. hanse (ML. form of haanf. 

Hajua),^ MHO. hanSf hanse (G. hanse, and, as lui’n’t (h&nt). [Also written and hunt; 


in ML., hansa), an association or corporation of 
merohfmtB, the Hanse leame, < OHG. hanm =s 
AS. hos s 8 Goth, hansa, a band of men.] I. n, 
1. A league; a confederacy; a society or com- 
bination of merchants in mercantile towns, for 
the protection and facility of trade and trans- 
portation. In the middle ages French gilds 
were called hanses. 

In the north of Sootlnnd there wni anaiMoiatlonof Free 
Borghi, celled tbe Hante or Aneni. Eneye, BrU,, IV. 64. 


in the Unit^ States commonly hainH, haint 
(or even ain% by confusion with ainH for am 
notf are notj is not),'\ A vulgar contraction of 
ha/ee not or has not: as, I aa’n’i, we ha^n% he 
hoVf. 

Then belike my Annt hain*t din’d yet . 

Ccngrtm, Wey of the World, iii. 14. 

hantle (han'tl), n. [With irreg. prefixed aspi- 
rate, < Sw. Dan. antal^ number, multitude, s= 
D. aantalf number, a great many, as MHG. awsal, 



Lammikin (C 


Specifically — 2. [cop.] The German Hanseatic 
leyme. 

U. a. [cap.] Pertaining to the Hanse or 
(German Hanseatic league : as, Hatme towns. 

What faaonn tbe dtlieni of Coleu of Lubbk, and of all 
the JJanM-townes obtained of kiim Edward the first 

Haldvyt'it voyagm, To the Header. 

Eawfi Of the Bhnse towns, the maritime ordinances of 
the Hanseatic towns, first published in German at Liibeck 
In 1697, and revised and emaiged In May, 1614. 
hansel, n. See hance^, 

hanseamc (han-s€-at'ik),a. [< hansel + -oi-ic.] hailty (han^ti), a. See haunty. 

Pertaining to a hanse or league; specifically baiimw (ha-nfimO, n, [Turk. kJianum, 

[Mj^, pertaining or relating to the league of * * 

the Hanse towns.-> Eanseatlo lesgna, or the German 

Ea^e, or Hanea, a m^le^ confedoraUon of oltlos of Trii:viinnn.ii (han'»-man), n. [Skt. hanuman, 
northern Germany and adjacent countries, called the havirwr a iaw (I hnnu iaw — Or 
Hanse towns^ at one time numberlnir about ninety, with nanu, ^W, = W. yevvc, jaw, 


+ -id®.] A 
family of South 
American pla- 
tyrrhine mon- 
keys, named 
from the ge- 
nus jETapcic, In- 
cluding all the 
marmosets, sa- 
gouins, ousti- 
tis, etc. The* 
family is now more frequently called Mididm, 
Bee marmoset 


Common MannoKt {Hajfalejacehiit). 


G. ansahl, number, quantity, multitude, < or*-, Hapalodezma (hap^a-16-d6r'mtt), ». [NL. 
orig. and-, = E. an^, an-, as in answer, etc., + (Bwainson, 1837, erroneously Jp-),*< Gr. dwaAdf, 
Sw. Dw. p. tal ss (^, zahL numbOT, ss £. taU: soft, + drp^a, skin.] A genus of .dirican tro- 
see tofci.] A considerable number; a great gons, of which H, narina is the type. Origi- 
many; a great deal. [Scotch.] nally written .dpaloi^ma. 

Iwantod forafionito Hapalonotus (hap^a-lo-no'tus), n. Same as 

A fi^ ladyjmuld de. Dryoaeopus, 

^ hai!al()te(hap'a-16t),«. [<NL.ir^te<to.J An 


He makes a hantle rout and din, 
But bringa but little woo'. 


animal of the genus Hapaloiis, JP. L, Setater. 

rNL.,<Gr.d7roAdf 

J 1. A genus of 


Po^inBuohan JHahet, p, 66. Haj^lotis (hap-^16'tts), w. ^ [NL., < Gr. dwoAdfj 


sol 

noctuid moths. 


Hulmerf 1816.— 2. A peculiar 


lering 1 

alllliated cities In nearly all parts of Europe, for the pro- 
motion of commeroe by aea and land, and for its protec- 
tion against pirates, robben^ and hostile governments. 
... - .. .. - 1 sovereign pow- 

, \ claims by arms 

in Scandinavia, England. Portugal, and elsewhere. Its 



There are several species. 
One of the best-known is H, albipet. It is as large as 
. .... feet and 


een Ham- hap^ (hap), n. [< ME. dap, hamte^ heppe, 
chance,^ luck, forttme, < loci, happ^ hap, 

assemblies nsaalliTat LUbeck^^ chief 
long period of deollneb and attempts at 
I last general assembly, renresentlng six 


At the nelght of its prosperity It exercised sovereign pow- 
ers, made treaties, and often euforoed its - 

in Scandinavis, England. Portugal, and eL _ . 

origin Is commonly dated from a compact between Ham- 
burg and LUbeck in liMl, althoimh commercial unions ol 
German towns had existed previously. The league held 
triennial general assemblif '* 

■eat ; and after a long peril ^ 

resuacltatloii, the last general asaembly, renreaentlng aix 
cities, was held in 1660. The nsme was retained, however, 
by the union of the free cities of LUbeok, Hamburg, and 
Bremen, which are now members of the German empire. 
hanse-noiiBe (haua'hous), n. Formerly, iu Eng- 
land, a house used by a corporation of mer- 
chants for the display and sale of goods. 

In some places in England there were dans-dotumt, which 
were probably used as the headquarters of these great 
sales or fairs. Just as very many parishes used to have a 
so-called "Church House'’ for public purposes. 

Englieh QUda (E. E. T. ITx p. 857, note. 

The men of York had their flanss-fiouire; tbe men of 
Beverly should have their Hanae-houee too. 

A. A. Freeman, Norman Conquest, Y. 816. 

bansel, n., a., and v. See handsel, 

JuuMellnesf, baynaelyiuif, n, pi. 


^ ' K .... 

^ Hindu myth,, the name » hoiise-rat, and dark-colored above with white 
of a fabulous moukey-god, the fnend and ally under parts. Lichtmetein, 1889. 
of Bama in the Bamayana, a noted Sanskrit bap-barlott (hap'hfir^lqt), n. [Also hop^harlot; 
g)io poem recounting the adventures of Bama. < hap% o., + obj. harlot, fellow, knave, servant. 


lenoe — 2 . [/. c.] In sml,, same nsentellus. 


A coarse coverlet. 


Cf. wrajh^rascal,'} 

Our fathers (yea, and we our seines also) haue lien full 
oft vpon straw pallets, or rough mata couered onlie with 
a shee^under couerlets made of dagawaln^ or hophariote 


2 [ vse their owne termeaX and a good round log under their 
ends instead of a bolster. 


< OP. hamaelin, hameoUin, haitueUn, a 1«IP^ Pf®** PP* PP»* 

longrobe.] A sort of breeches. AlsooNwHses. hagmM. [< MB. tewxw (pres. md. tuwpe, 
XhlM knttod doime. or A<n«»bm.. P*®*- happ,^ (<= ODan. happe), < Up, 


chance, good luck; ef. ODan. Imp, fortunate. 

The cognate AS, word appears only in derived 

adjectives, fit, fit, equal, and Descrip, of Eng., U. la 

m eomp, mmg^h(^, full of strength (see nmin\ Wbasard (hap'has^ard), n. and a, [< hap^ + 
n.), moOuep, fuU of courage (see mo^) 5 A^ard.] I. n. Chance 5 accident. 

AS. forms are all rare; none others found. The 
W. hap, luck, hap, chance, Mpio, happen, are 
from E. Hence happen, happy, mishap, per- 
haps,^ That which happens; a fortuitous oc- 
currence; chance; fortune; luck. 

His grase and his good hap greneth me fnl sore. 

Piern PUrumuin (AX v. 70. 

A right base nature which Joys to see any hard hop hap- 
pen to them they deem happy. 

Sir P, Sidney, Arcadia, iU. 

Had Maiy had the hap to have wedded the noble earl 
onoe desUned to share her throne, she had experienced a 
huaband of different metal. Seott, Kenilworth, xvii. 


Thiae kntted aloppea or haynedyna, 

Chauear, Parson’s Tale. 

liamie-pott, n. A particular kind of pot. 

Six hanae pota parool gilt. 

Inimtoiry efSir Thomas Bamaay, Ardusdlagla, XL. 886. 
hanshinailf , n. An obsolete variant of hench^ 


haBBOm (ban'sum), n, [An abbr. of hansom-oab.] 
A low-hung two-wheded haekney-oarriage or 
cabriolet much used in the large towns of Great 



Btitaim and recently introduced in some cities 
of the united States. Itholds two persons beildM 
the driver, who Is moimted on a dUky or elevated seat 
baldad the body of the carriagsb the retiis be^ tu 

mr the top. It has l^dbig hall-doom In front 




%appe, ^ance, liap: see hap^, n,, and of. hij^ 
pen,'] To happen; liefall; come by chance. 

Hit shall hap you to haue In a bond while 
ttytty thowsauud fell folke out of Troy, 

To take you with teue time yon to gronnd. 

JkstrwHon tif Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 10195. 

Ofttlmes it hapa that sorrowes of the mynd 
Find remedie unsought. Spenaer, F. Q., VI. iv. 88. 

There hapa an intervening Pause. 

Congreve, An Impossible Thing. 

hap^ (hap), v, ^ pret. and pp. happed, ppr. 
happing, [< ME. happen, wrap, lap, oover; 
origin obscure. The ME. var. whappon hap- 
pyn or yn elotb:^-P^pt. Porv.) 

appea w tofe due lui^SS^hap'lee), «. [< Aopi + 

wxw, lolawen, lap, wrappen, wrap, see qi. • luouess ; uuf 

lapi, wrapA To wrap; cover in order to de- ’ 

feni from cold, rain, or snow; screen. [Prov. l^o^v- 
Eng. and Scotch.] 

And I sail happe tbs^ myn owne dere ohilde^ 

With suoh clothes as we bane here. 

York PUsya, p. UK 

lUs worthl Mars, that is of knygbthode wd 

The Flour of Feyrenea^ happ^ [vyr. in his .gya, yu-starred, lU-fiitod, forlorn. 

miM. ChmuMT. comptaintcflbra L 7«. (hap'les-U), «*>. In a haplOM iiMa< 

The surgeon happed her up oarafully. 

Ihr, JSkn Brmsn, Bab and hlsMenda p. & 

hap^ (hap), n. [< ka»9, v,] A cloak or plaid; 
aoovexinff. Also called kajipiiip. [Prov. Eng, 
and Sootui.] 

A dialectal form of hop^, 

'a-lS), n, [NL. (Goolmy), < Gr. 
dwo^i soff to the touo&i gentle.] A genus 


Of 'discerning goodness there are but these two wi^ 
. . . The funner of these is the most sure and infaUlnle 
way, but so hard that all shun lt> and had rather walk as 
men do In the dark by haphaxam than tread so long and 
intricate maxes for knowledge’s sake. 

Hooker, Eocles. Polity, L & 
One who knew him not so well as I do would suapeot 
this was done to serve a purpose. No such matter ; ‘twas 
pure haphasard, Wwrbwrion, Divine Legation, vl., notea. 

At or by hapbasard, by chance; as may happen; with- 
out determining cause, principle, or intention. 

With these fine fancies at haphazard writ 
1 could make verses without art or wit. 

Butter, Satire : To a Bad Poet 

n. a. Chance; accidental; random: as, a 
haphazard statement. 

1 try Hutebeuf in the same haphazard way, and ohinoe 
brings me upon his "Pharisian." 

Lowett, Study Wlndovra p. 87a 

baphaiardly (hap'haz^^-li), ado. In a hap- 
hazard manner. [Bare.] 

Beyond the art of bowlines and the science of oarronadet 
knowledge hod to be picked up hap-hazardlu. mainly by 
ungoided observation. Harper a Mag., LXXVIl. 166. 

haphtaxab (haf-ttt'rft), pi. Jmphtaroth 
(-roth). [Heb.] The portion from a prophet- 
ical book read after a corresponding portion 
(parashah) of the Pentateuch in the Jewish 
synagogues each sabbath. Each suoh portion 
is called the haphtarah of the corresponding 
parashah. 

• ’ ” ' i + 4cm.] With- 

unfortunate; un- 
lucky ; ‘unhappy. ’ 

Such happea which happen in such hatdeaae warrea 
Make me to tearme them btoylea and beaatly iarrm 

Qaaeaione, Fmita of War. 
Ab, hapteaa Dledricb! bom in a degenerate ags^ aban- 
doned to the buff etlnga of fortune. 

Irving, Knickerbooker, p. 146L 


The state of be* 


ner. 

llApleB8ne88(hapaeB-nes), n. 
ing hapless. 

baplite (hap'lit), n. [< (3r. late form of ' ‘ 
inMtog, single (see haplome), + -ite^,] A em^ ; .? 
talline-granular mixture of quartz and orti^;; ) 
olase. It dlffera from ialMte In that the latter Is a veiw v 
compact and fllnt*like rock. It Is okwriy tnsloiow 


bavltt* 

.1 imildttnto, ud alio to the roid^ of thoOonilthd- 

AIm written, erroneouily, ojvUte. fBerely need by 

_Mologiato wrltfiig in BncUilLir 
MplooartUft (hap-lf-kftr'di-^), n. pi [NL., < 
Or. aii^le, *f mpdla E. heartl Same 

mBroMopodL 
luiplocaxdlac (hap-^k&r 
pheardUy + «ae.] Brae i 

l»ptoo«rlll«(liap-los'e-riiiX . 

-inel.] Ofy i^rtaining to, or having the oharac' 
ten of the genua Haplooerus: as, a haplocerinv 
antelope, u. Smith, 

HaPloONrilB (hap-los'e-rus), n. [NL., < Gr. 
dfTAdof, simple, -f icipac, horn,] A genus of an- 
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gnlShed by their green or whltlth abdoinen with oon- 

•idenoiiswhtteor ’ 

iHnga 


r^dlih ep^ end bjr their aivled hind 

— 9 bear aubng iplnea upon wMoh ther 

faaten the deibila of the plaDta upon whlda they feed. dr. 
mWiNira (BIley) lubalate In the larral atate on the leavea 


and fruit of the raapbeny. 



tUopineniminantquaiupeds, characterized ^ rvi 

smiiSl and short curved horns like those of the xJL ^ 

AliA.mrkia. taiA a n-ftw Inner and abundant flnnev foims (SCe def. Ih DUt pr 


A genus of soienoid 

fresh-water lakes and the~ Mississippi valley, ... 
typical of the subfamily HaploSinoUtuB, repre- haplome (hap'lom), n. 
sented by S, grunniena, the fresh-water dxtun. aphme (Hatty, 1801) ; < 
sheepshead, or thunder-pumper. - 

Amblodm, 


a stone.] A tribe of frondose liverworts (JBIs- 
paUea!)f of the division JunffemamiaeiMB, pro- 
posed by Nees von Esenbeck in 1888, and onar- 
aoterized by a one-leafed involucre without 
any true perianth, a spherical capsule, and di- 
ohotomous-ribbed fronds. It comprises some 
of the finest of the frondose liverworts. 
hAploma (hap-ia'mj|), n. [< Gr. dir^M/ux, a cloth 
or coverlet: see haplome,! Same as spemfy- 
tes(b). 

prig., but less prop., 
T. airXufia, that which 


chamois, and a very long and abundant fleecy 
pelage, it Is reprewntiMl only by the Rooky Mouiitsln 
goat, EsP^oeentf montanus, which inhabiU the mountalnt 


Also called is unfolded, an expanse, also a table-cloth or 
coverlet, < an^mw, unfold, make single, < 
written in contr. dwTovc, simnle, single, < d- copulative H- 
-wAoof, -fold: see aipm, diploma, etc.] A rare 
variety of garnet, found in dodecahedrons with 
rhombic faces. 

1. The t^ical and only genus of rodents of Haplomorplia (hap-lo-m6r^ftt), n. pi [NL., 
the family HaplodonUdm, n, rvfu» or ApMontia neut. pi. of haplomofphua : see napUmofphoua,] 


S loodoH or 
r. dirXdog, 


jruiB usee uxsl , x a vuv 

r HajHudon, Hapioddus or H 
:, single, + ddoSf (deJovr-) s= E. tooth,^ 


prop, only Ha- 
t or Mapludus, < 


Uportna ii me eewellel or Rooky Monntsin beaver. Also 




Sewellel (HayMtn mg^). 


1. In some systems of classification, a u 
of true craspedote medusans, typical acalep , 
or ordinary jelly-fishes, correimonding nearly 
or exactly with Hydrophora of some and TVo- 
chymeduaw of other writers. See Trachymedu- 
8€B, — 2. A division of opisthobranchiate gas- 
tropods, of small size and simple form, hav- 
ing no ctenidia. cerata, or other processes 
of the body-wall. The families Phyllirhoidm 
and ElyaiidtB represent this division: same as 
Abranehia (b). 

haplomorilllic (hap-l^m6r'fik), a. [< Haplo- 
morpha + -tc.] Same as haplomorphoua, 

haplomorplums (hap-lq-mdr'fus), a. [< NL. 
haplomorphua, < Gr. dwXdof, simple, + poM, 
form.] Ming of simple form; specifically, 
Mrtaining to or having the characters of the 
Haplomorpha, 


Rocky Mountain Goat {Hapiaeertu momtmntts). 

of Che nofihweitem United States and some parts of Brit- 


Haydobdon, Haploudon, //opltidon, Haylodut, HafdobduM, 

Hatdoudut, BaptudWt and in extended form Aplodowtia, 

AploudonHat JpluodonHa, ApludonBa, Bapioudontia, 

The orisdnal form in manunafoov. Avloaontia {Riohard- 

son, 1889), was emended to Ba^hon ^ Wagler (1880 )l B[R]&01liyMt68 (hap^ld-mi-se'tez), n. pi [NL. , 
2. A genus of elasmobranchiate fishes. Mun- < dnTAog, single, 4* phioK a mush- 


atar, 1840. 


, a. and n. [< NL. ha- 


iriiAmeriea. The animalii, in fact, a kind of chamois, but *’ •x'r' " ^ i" 

has a fleecy coat, which gives It some resemblance to the p§odon{t-) (see Haplodon), \ Gr. arrTioogt single, 
' * * ‘ ' ’ + Adbnf (Adovr-) s ^ - * - " - 


Angora or Cashmere goat. Usually, but Improperly, Aplo- 
esms. H. Smiihf 18^. 

BulochitOll (hap-lok'i-ton), n, [NL., < Gr. 
diTAdoc, simple, + tunic.] The typical ge- 
nus of HaptoehitomdaSf having a scaleless body, 
whence the name. The SMcies inhabit Tierra 
del Fnego and tbe Falkland islands. Also writ- 
ten Ap&chiton, Jenyns, 1842. 

P^., < Hap^Um + A l^amdy of pfiy- Hxflodoiittaa (hsp-lidon'ti-il), n. pi. [ 

«?****” order of pliicental MammaUa, eomristing of the 
J®******* of Cuvier wi& the omisBiou of the 
pMoS^brnHshto .ell dm'.lop.fud the .lr-bl.ddw lim- Monotremata ; one of two order, con.titutinjr 
lS:[tlMral<>rie»i»mdw«itl%wuHiis,M>dtlu^ Blyth’s phytophagous iiwinin.l8. [Notinus^ 

kh waters of temperate South America, and Prototroc- j ^ -<d®.] A family of rodents, 


, £. toothJ] I. a, 1. In o^on- 

tog,, having the crowns of the molar teeth sim- 
ple or single — that is, not divided into ridges, 
tubercles, etc. — 2. lnm>6li (a) Pertaining to liaploill 7 e 6 to 1 Ul(hap^l^mi-s 8 'tus), 

the HaplodmtidiB. (b) Pertaining to the Ha- — — — 

plodontia; edentate. 

n. n. One of the Haplodontidoi, 

Haplodostia^ (haj>-lo-donHi-ft), n. [NL., fern. 

Same as Haplodon, 


room.] A name given by Fries to certain of the 
simplest forms of funri in which the whole thal- 
lus consists of a singlenypha, usually very much 
branched. Thev are now mostly regarded as n^resent- 
ing certain Immature stages in the life-history of other 
higher formi^ partioulariy the AtemmyeeteM, 

laplomFCatoiUl (hap^l^mi-sd'tus), a. Having 
the structure or appearance of the Haplomy- 
cetea. 


HaploOpllOlUB (hap^'l^-fo'ne), n. pi. WL., < 
Gr. oitaAic, single, + voice, sound.] 1. 


JNL., 
An 


„ softemperal 

tsa which is conflned to Sew Zealand and Austnlla. 
llftploeFramte (hap'lo-sl-e'mat), a, [< Gr. 
anXdog, single, + K^pa, an emb^o, < Kveiv, con- 
ceive.] In embryol, developed directly from 
a more or less donated gastrula: applied to 
the mode of development characteristic of the 
lancelet and of many worms. •/. A, Ryder, 
Haplffdfff (hap-lo'dez), n, [NL.. orig. improp. 
Awodea (Guende, 1857), < Gr. *air?Ajd^, contr. 
of ifr?oeiobCf simple, single, < dwXonf, simple, + 
ddoCf form.] A genus of moths, of the family 
Gaostefrtdis. its q^ea are small, and arc 


typified by the genus Haplodon and nearly . 

lated to tbe Caatoridw or beavers ; the sewellels. Aaploophoaoua (hap 
They have 1 incisor on each tide above and below, no oa- Haploophona + -oua,'\ 
nines, 2 nremolarslu rah upper and 1 in^ loww half- of the Haploophonw ; i 
Jaw, ana 8 molsrs on both sides above and bdow, tbe mo- TTn nirtnn /v> « a rvi 

bin Iwliig nwUMX mtoBMtie in weUon, uid wltt ttanple MPlOpappW (Iwp-lp-pap M), n. a 

-®-.. . tibia and fibula less prop. Apl^apjma, < Gr. dwAdof, single, 



The clavicles are perfect; tbe 

are not ankylosed; there are 9 obiimI and 9 tarsal bones, 
the skull is msasive, greatly de presse d, broad bofaind, and 
with flaring zygomata and no postorbital processes; the 
mandible is massive^ with a twisted, laminar, descending 
ramus and a high coronold proceas; there Is alaige hyoid 


-gd-nid'i-um), n.; pi. 
Gr. dir2Aoy, simple, 


In J. Mfilleris system of classification, a group 
of passerine birds having a simple bronchotra- 
oheal syrinx, as the tyrant-flycatchers: it cor- 
responds to Clamatorea or Oligomyodi and is con- 
trasted with Tracheophonw. — 2. InGarrod and 
Forbes’s arrangement, a division of Paaaerea, 
consisting of the family Tyrannidm and the ge- 
nus Mupicola of South America, together with 
the old-world IHttidw,Philcpittidie, taxdXenieidee 
(or AeanthiaitHdae): opposed to Draclu^phonea, 
* 9 -o-f 6 'nu 8 ), a, [As 

^ ^ Having the characters 

of the Haploophonw; oligomyodiau. 

also 

+ 

TT^TTirOf, I 

large genus of Composfto, ' chiefly 


bone; theiaUvuyglaudiarcenormoua; the itomach has 
a cardiac prolongadon ; the inteatine la abont eleven timec 
longer than the body; the cmmm la large ; the outleta of 
the genital and urinary organi are separate; tbe testes 
are wMlomlnal ; and the lane penis-bone is cleft at the 
end. They are peculiar to Ronb America. Bee fewettal, 
and cut under Baptodon, 

liaplogonidiusi (hap^ld-gd 

hapj^onidia (-J). ^ 

+ jNL. gonidium,'} gonidium, 3. 
haplofoniaiiiiiii (hai 
ha}' • • - — 


i^own (pappus) : see pam^,"] A 
of Compoaito!, chiefly or western 
North 'America and Chili, with yellow flowers. 
It is allied to AMiditgo, but has larger many-flowered heada, 
and la of very different hablta. There are about 60 spe- 
cies In the United States, of which only 8 are found east of 
the IflaalsBtppl. Thsy are of no known economlo value. 
A Mexican species, A. diteoideutf furnishes a kind of 
damlanq a pretended aphrodlaiao. Cofiinl, 1888. 



UmtpImtyyGmmMm 

I riM) ee e benry t S, shdewiiesl ssssm 
. MtwsI rim; < 


lwploriplu:^to(hapno-Bl-fd'ni-&t^ [<NL. 
haploaiphonia (see def.), < Gr. dn^doy, single, + 
siphon.] Pertaining to or having the 
characters of that series of Datraohians Imown 
as Agloaaa haphmipkonia. See Agloaaa, 
Haploitlimilim (hap-l^tem'8), ii. pi [NL., < 
Gr. awAdof, simple, + erippa, wreath, crown.] 
A division of tne natural cider of plants As- 
elepiadetB, having the erown of stamens simple 
and consisting of five entire or slightly bifid 
pieces inserted on the base of thegynostmum. 
Heoflifne 1844. 

ginal manuscript copied, teoti of thii kind were iie-ifclneimvwowimf [han-ld-stem'd-nus). a, 

would bq if in oopyitm AKrawBirTTOYOUf'aiid Is sent R single series or circle 

to you ’X oner shoidd be dropped, so as to read,* md 1 of stamens. Also oploatemonoua, 
sent to you.' (5) A reading originating in such an hmlotOIDJ (hap-lot^fdni), n. K Gr. dvkoro- 
omission. See ditiography, ulL < dnTmdpMW, cut by a sinu^e inoiskm, < 

> 2 ^ EaploimiM (hap-l^ld'nM), a. pi. [NL., < dirAdop, simple, 4- rticiwin, out. QLamaiemm.^ la 
Gr. dnUoy, single, •¥ (f ) >&og, of stone, < Ador, ffiffp., a simple entriag or iaolflion. 


plogoaiuilini (hapnfi^nimM-nm), n.; pi. 
ipl^ommkt (-1). nCL., < Gr. dwAdoc, simple, 
NL. gonimium,] Bee gonidUm, 3, and goni- 
btm, Crombie. 
haplography (hap-log'rp-fi), n, [< Gr. dwAdor, 
single, + -ypafia, < yfS^iv, write.] In paleogra- 
phy and textual critieiem: (a) A copyist’s me- 
chanical or inadvertent omhMdon of a letter, or 
of a series of letters or words, repeated in im- 
mediate succession in the passage of the ori- 


[< »., + By 

liapyMoiaentyorohanoe; perhaps; perehanoe. 

lest ftoirfs js be foand e?m to llgbt sgtinrt 

Aoti T. 80. 

I bdlofed him, end turned oat of that wey into thli, If 
AepfO 1 might be toon eeied of my burden. 

atflL SeeAasna/ " Wm*i Progrem, p. 96. 

liaTSrth (Swptoth), it. [Oontr. of hof/jMiiiiy- 
loortb.] A hal^nny-worth; hence, a very 
small quantity. [Oolloq., Eng.] 

Ba'pofih of hreeda three fwthingi’ worth of breed. 

Thaektmy, Oante'f Walk. 

happdf, e. t A Middle English form of kap^, 
happenl (hap^n), v. i. r< ME. happenm, hapnen, 
an extension, with ▼erb-formative -n (see -eti^, 
3), of the more common ME. happen (pres. ind. 
happe)f E. hap : see hap\ e.] 1. To occur by 
chance ; occur unexpectedly or unaccountably ; 
in general, to occur; take place. 

Goyemlnge yow lo, yow male remaine In that good ea- 
tate yow be, or ela male eaallle happen yon to remember 
what yow were. 

BwOtttif PreeedenoB(JL E. T. 8., extra ler.X L 74. 

There ahall no evil happen to the juat Frov. xlL 21. 

All that koepenf la only tranaferenoe of matter from one 
idaoe to anothw. Tr . fTogooe, Epioureanlam, p. 186. 

HowSofmanaitthat, Inatead of being dependent on con- 
tinental akUl and ent^rlae, our akiU and enterprlae are 
at a premium on the continent? 

B, Speneer, Social Statica, p 429. 

2. To chance ; be by chance or unexpectedly: 
as, he happened to be at home. 

The young Man hapnina to be gaining at Dice. 

Congreve, Bymn to Venua, note. 

Aa for coala, it la not likely they ahould ever be uaed 
there in anything but forgea and great towna, if ever t' 
to have any. ** — ’ .. - 


Aopspentol 


Pemrlep. Viiginia,iif I 


T6 hiunmili or Into, to enter or come in caanally ; ea* 
pecially, to make a chance call. 

It waa the Spanyarda good hap to happen in thoae parta 
where were infinite numbera ot people. 

Quoted in Copt. John Smith*e Worka, I. 220. 

Tb happen on, to meet with ; fbll or light upon. 

I deny not but thattheae men . . . may aome timekap- 
pen on aomething that ia good and great 

A Joneon, Alchemiat, To the Reader. 

liappen^ (hap'n), adv, [E. dial.; sometimes hap- 
pens; abbr. of it may happen. Of. E. dial, map- 
pen, a coutr. of the same, and of. colloq. may- 
hap, maybe, abbr. of it may hap, it may he.'] 

Possibly; perhaps. 

Hempen I have not gotten thinga aa they mout be yet 
... A man aa haa been miaforchnit ia loike to be alow. 

F. B. BumeU, Haworth*a, xviU. 

happen^, a. [ME., < Icel. happinn, fortunate, 
happy: see hap\ and of. happy.] Fortunate; 
happy; blessed. 

They am happen that han in hert ponerte. 

AUUerative Poems (ed. MorriaX ill. 13. 

The htmeet vnder heuen kyng hyxeat mon of wylle. 

Sir Qawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.), L 66. 

liappenlng (hap'ning), n. [Verbal n. of hap- 
pen^, e.] An occurrence. 

Uppw^ (hap'dr), n. A Scotch form of ’hopper^. 

Theae four^and-twenty miUa complete 
Ball gang for thee throw all the yeir ; 

And aa mekle of gude reid wheit 
Aa all thair hoppers dow to bear. 

JohnU Armstrong (Ohild’a BaUada, YI. 47). 

'*Miiler,*'aaidhetome, ** an thou wilt tom thy back on 
the mill, and wend with me, I will make a man of thee.*’ 

But I choae rather to abide by dap and hopper, and the 
better look waa mine. SooU, Monaacefy, ziU, 

lumper^f. v. i. [Appar. for ^hopper, v. i., freq. -ifyii. Bap 
)fhQp^.] To skip about ; hop. 
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A maa vrho ia lost, aa we aay, to a aenae of right and 
wrong <k<gmd|y not a veqr common eaae) can onlybe kept 
sIniQd by we prospect of reward or puniahment. 

Footer, ShafteSbniy and Hutcheson, p. 147. 
2. In a happy or pleasing way or state: in 
pleasant or foxtunate circumstances ; with hap- 
piness or Joy. 

He writes 

How hogpOy he Uvea, how well-belov'd. 

And dally i^aoed by the emperor. 

;Skolr.,T.G.ofV.,i.a 
This ia a day of triumph ; aU contentions 
Are happOg accorded. 

Emu. and FI., Laws of Candy, v. 1. 

8. With address, skill, dexterity, or aptness; 
dexterously; felicitously; aptly; gracefully. 
Formed by thy oonverse happily to steer 
From grave to gay, from Uvdy to aevere. 

Pope, Essay on Man, iv. 870. 

The happily deacriptive remark of Emerson, though it 
accentuatM the crepuscular habit of mind, equally ex- 
plains two other mental traits of Hawthorne. 

FortniighUy Rev., H. S., XL. 514. 

4t. By chance; peradventure; haply. 

If any tlwng ahiJI happily chaunoe vnto va in this mat- 
ter otherwiM than wdl, thou shalt peroaae heare of it 
Udall, Flowers for Latine Bpeakinge, fol. 188. 
Besides old Oremio is heark’ning still ; 

And happily we might be interrupted. 

BAok, T.oftheB.,lv.4. 

One thing more I ahall wish you to desire of them who 
happily may peruse these two treatises. Sir K, JHgby. 
wByn. 1. Hm^y, Happily. Baply, now rardy used in 
mnie, means by chance ; happily, by a happy chance.— g. 
maperottSly, anccesafnlly. contentedly. 
happinagS (hap'i-nes), n, ' [< Mppy + -ness.] 
The state or quality of being happy, (a) Good 
luck; g6od fortune. 

Might we but have that happinses, my lord, that you 
would- once use our hearts, whereby we mtoht express 
aome part of our seals, we ahould think ourselves for ever 
perfect. Shak., T. of A., i. 2. 

(6) Any state of being, having considerable permanence^ 
in which pleasure decidedly predominates over pain. 

Dead and inglorious 

Like beast whose breath but in his nostrds is. 

And hath no hope of happinesee or blis. 

Spenser, Ruins of Time, 1. 868. 

O happinets, our being’s end and aim ! 

Good, pleaure, esse, content, whate’er thy name ; 

That aomething still which prompts the eternal sigh. 

For which we bear to live, or dare to die I 

Pope, Essay on Man, iv. 1. 

Happiness, ... in Its full extend is the utmost plea* 
sure we are capable of. 

Looke, Human Underitanding, II. xzi. 42. 
The word happy is a relative term; in Btrictness, any 
y be denominated happy in which the amount 


Of hqpl,] To skip about ; hop. 

Which an, within these forty years, crawled out of the 
bottomlesa pit, to hopper and swarm throughout the 
— Barmar, tr. of Ben’a Bermoni, p. 242. 


This Prince, unpeerd lor demenoy and Oonnge, 
Joatly surnam’d the Great, the Good, the Wise, 
Mixonr of Futurs Miracle of Fore-Age, 

One short mishap for ever hgpptMes. 

^vseter, tr. of P. Mathieu’s Henry the Great, L 64A 
is a bartMurlsm which 1 have n«vw met with but 
In thu diueot of the Methodiat pulpit. Even **diotion- 
•Ties unabridged ’’ do not contain it 

A. Phelps, English Btyle, p. 888. 

The hopMesslossof one half of our brothers and sisters, 
«nd the *^happiHed odflshness” of the other half ! 

B.ondQ.,7thsat.,y.4SL 

happily (hau'i-U), ode. r< ME. hapniMte; < 
4* 4t/».] 1. By good fortune; fortunate- 

KenartihaleBltplessedOodtobriiifthewindmoreweat- 
•dly,4tao,lnthemonethof May, 169^ we komrilkf doubled 
Qve Oomorl wlllioat sightTlhe ooiMt of iSUsT 

Baktayes¥oyagss,lLtLlCh. 

Who'e this? ... 

The parson 1 was bound to MNk. Fairtlr, 

Kmmheyp n ywh. AJen§an,rdlptmis,IILl. 


condition may 1 .. 

or aggregate of pleasure exceeds that of pain ; and the 
degree of happiness depends upon the quantity of this 
ezoesB. Paley, Moral Phflos., 1. 6. 

Eveiy man speaks of happineu as his end ot ends ; he 
wishes to live well or to do well, which he oonsiders to be 
the asme as being happy. But men disagree ezoeedingly 
in their opinions as to that which constitutes happiness: 
nay, the same man sometimea places it in one thing, some- 
times in another — in health or in riches, according as he 
happens to be slok or poor. Grate, Anstotte. 

(e) Fartoitous aptness or fltncM ; an nnstndied grace or 
bmty ; felioitousness. 

How pregnant sometimes his I'cplies are I a happiness 
that often madnesa hite on. Shak,, Hamle^ IL 2. 

Certain graoei and happinesses peculiar to every lan- 
guage give life and energy to the words. Sir J. Denham, 
Ye powers who rule the tongue, if euoh there are, 
Ana mske colloquial happinese your care. 

Cooper, Conversation, 1. 82. 

Both Show a wide knowledge ot human natnre, and a 
great happiness in sketching the details of individnal 
manners. Tieknor, Spun. Ut., I. 77. 

■•yn. Happiness, Felieity, Blesssdnsss, Bliss: well-being, 
prosperity, welfare, enjoyment^ oomfort» security. Hap- 
piness, the generic word, is expressive of neerly every 
general state of pleasure. It is so fSr ffom its derivation 
uiat it is often expressive of that state of mind that tri- 
umphs over droumatsnoes, finding material for oontent- 
ment or even joy In that which might natoml^ prodnce 
deep nnhundnesB. FdUily is primarily a matter ot fa- 
vorable ououmstanoeB, which may be mere exemption 
from disaster or disagreeable experiencei^ or may be of 
a higher type, as domestic /elfeOy depend! not mertdy 
upon the comfort of the home, nor upon freedom from 
anzIeW, but especially upon a hish degree of mutual love. 

is wari^h^°^ent 

fSeUng. The type of its meani^ Is fumiahA by the use 
of the word llsssed in the beatttudei^ Mat v. 8-fl. Miss 
is oonsununste happiness. Bee animation, mirth, hilar- 
ity, gtaOness. 

happlllf (hup'ing), n. [Verbal n. of hap% v.] 
ftawio US nap^. 

happit^ (hap'it). A Scotoh preterit and past 
pmoinle <3 hap^. 

lUkpptta (hap'it). A Sootch preterit and past 


Ubpplt^ (hap'it). 
pmoiple of 36^3. 


, Buperl. hap- 

jartoiiune; 
Ittolv; fortuitously fortunate, farorable, or sue- 
osBiftil: as, a hqpny contingency or omen; a 
happy thought or dfiooYery> 


kappf 

Twigintng how to pnrdhase 
Grace ot the quene there to bide 
TUI good fortune some happy guide 
Me lend might Ms of Ladies^ I MO. 

I than have share in this most hasmy wrack. 

A proclaim’d prise I Meet happy / Shak., Lear, iv. a 
Chemists have been more happy in finding ezpertoenta 
than the oauses of them. Boyls. 

In happy time behold our pUot-star t 

TVififiysoii, FelleBB and Ettarre. 

2. Conscious that one’s general condition of 
feeling is a highly satisfactory one ; conscious 
that one feels, in general, deoidedly more 
pleasure than pain; having a general feeling 
of pleasure; satisfied; pleased. 

He may make us both happy in an hour ; 

Win some five thousand pound, and send ns two on 't 
B. Joneon, Alchemist 1. 1. 
Mske such a one thy friend, in whom princes may be 
hajmt, and great oonnsels BuecessfUl. 

Sir T. Browne, Christ Mor., iU. 18. 
How happy conld I be with either, 

Were t’other dear charmer away ! 

Gay, Beggar’s Opera, iL 2. 
** O happy world,” thought PSlleas, ** all, meseemi^ 
Are happy ; I the hamhest of them all. 

Nor slept that night for pleasure in his blood. 

Tennyeon, PeUess and Ettarre. 

8. Being in a favorable condition or in advan- 
tageouB circumstances; fortunate; secure of 
good; blessed. 

And this ramphilna salth also ; If thou be right 
that is to sayn, If thou be right riche, thou shalte flm 
gret nomber of felawes and nendes. 

Chancer, Tale of MSUbeos. 
His knowledge standeth so vpon the abstract and gen- 
erall, that happie ia that man who may vuderstande mm. 

Sir P. Sidney, Apol. for Poetrie. 
Happy is that people whose God is the Lord. 

Ps. exUv. lA 

Calling him happy who had Homer to blase abroad his 
praises to the world. Purehae, Pilgrimage^ p. 828. 

4. Affording pleasure or enjoyment ; bringing 
or attended with good fortune, luck, or j^ea- 
sure ; agreeable : as, happy thoughts ; a happy 
condition; happier times. 

For thee I longde to line, for thee uowe welcome death : 
And welcome be that happie pang that stops my gasping 
breath. Gascoigne, In Trust Is liaiumn. 

All places that the eye of heaven vlsite 
Are to a wise man ports and happy havena. 

StMk., Rich. II., L a 
This happy plao& our sweet 
Recess, and omy consolation left 
Familiar to onr eyes. Milton, F. L., xi. 806. 
A sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier things. 

Tennyson, Lookdsy Hall. 

ff. Indicative or expressive of happincBS : joy- 
ful: as, the happy shouts of chilaren; happy 
smiles or tears. 

The delight of happy laughter. 

The delight of low replies. 

Tennyson, Maud, xxvL 

6. Apt; fitting the purpose^ occasion, or cir- 
cumstances ; opportune ; f ehoitous : as, a hap- 
py expedient ; a happy retort. 

Saint Dennis bless this happy stratagem 1 

Msak., 1 Hen. VI., IIL R 

This fell out Btrangdy happy. 

MidSSon (pmd others). The Widow, IL 1 
With twisted quirks and happy hita 
Fri>m misty men of letters. 

Tennyson, Will Waterproof. 

The same expresiion, so refined, so softly Imaginative 
which Malbone — venturing a hapm touch, with suspend- 
ed breath— had imparted to the mlnlatare. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, vIL 

7. Dexterous; ready; able. 

She is a woman of an excellent assurance and su extra- 
ordinary ha^ wit and tongue. 

B. Jonoon, lipioaBne UL 2. 
I have known men happy enough at ridicule, who npon 
grave subjects wereperieot^ stupid. 

Swklt, Thoughts on Various Snbjeots. 
OM^^entleman is happy at a reply, another ezcSls^taa - 

Happy, Fslieitouo, Fortunate, Lueky. FeMoUous is now 
rarely nsed except in theaenseof apt and pleasing^ a sense 
in which happy also is used : ae a faioilow at happy oom- 
binatloe answer, speech. Fortunate and luelw, by thslr 
derivatlone area higher and a lower term lor the proqMr 
ons toms m chance or the lot in life. Happy, thouidt es- 
centially the same by derivation, has a hroader appliou* 
tion; it is never altogether separated fkom the ides of eiiFi 
j^ent. See kappfnsM. , . 

happff (hap'i), V. t. [< koppy, «.] To mak* 
happy. 

By tb’ one hee hoopiad his own Soule with Rest ; 

Hy th’ other alao, M his Peoj^ blest 

Sylvester^ Lewis (trBB8,X I* 

That use is not forbidden usury, . ’ 

Which hsgytothoBs that pay th e wffl^ 



lutpRT-io-liieky 

(hapM-go-luk'i), 
ks th©y 


a. Eas^N 
come, or hap- 


ffoing: taking things as 

The ilnit thing wis to make Carter think and talk, which 
he did in the happy-o**^‘*»>o>ty way of hia olaaa, uttering nine 
mighty simple remarks and then a bit of auperUtive wis* 
dom, or something that sounded like it. 

C. Baade, Never too Late to Mend, xv 

liappy-go-lncky (hap'i-g^luk'i), atfr. In any 
way one pleases; just as may happen; every 
manforUmself. 

The Red-coats crle^ *' Shall we tall on in order, or hap- 
py-godvidnff'* like Major-General said, “In the name of 
Ood } at it, happp-ffo4uekif> 

Sir T, Merpaa'a Prvgraaa (Arber's Eng. GamerX IV. 641. 

If I get into Mrs. Martha’s quarters, you have a hundred 
more ; If into the widow’^flfty ; hapity-gth-luoky, 

Wycherley, Love in a Wood, i. 1. 

hap-wann (hap' warm), a. and n. [< haifi' + 
tsam.] I. a. (''ovoriugso as to warm. [Scoteh.] 
Thinking it best to be o’erlaid in 
A suit o' sonsy hap-warm plaidiu. 

Tarraa, Poema P- 22. 

n. n. Any wrapping to protect from cold. 
[Scotch.] 

Whan took [folkl, the nipping cauld to bang. 
Their winter hapwarma wear. 

Ferguaaon, Hallow-Pair. 

liaQIiet, n. An abbreviated form of haquehuU 
liaquebutt, n. A form of hackbut 
hara^tont, n. A form of acton, 
liar^ (h&r), n. [Early mod. E. also harre ; < ME. 
kar, harre, herre, < AS. hear, heorr, hiar, also 
heipTa (in ^1. heorran), a hinge, a cardinal 
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Then his bhatrd, or poet: then his Madler, or orator, to 
make harangviaa to the great folks whom he vistts. 

SeoH, Waverley, zvL 
The even tenor of the session of Parliament was mflied 
only by an ooeaslonal harangue horn Lord Egmonton the 
army estimates. Macaulay, Horsoe Walpola 

AddrsM^ Omtion, ete. Bee apaaeh, 
liarangll6(h^rang' ), p.; pret. andpp. harangued, 
ppr. haranguing, [< F« hara'dguer ss Pr. wrengar harataail, n. 
ss Sp. Pg. armgar s It. airingare, arrinpare, make harawdft n, 
a harangue: irom the noun.] L irans. To ad- * * ‘ 

dress in a narangue; make a speech to: as, 
the general harangued the troops. 


The worm, aware of his intent, 
rangu'd him thus, right eloquent 
Cowpar, Nighungsle and Olo 


BarangudYilm , _ . 

lOlow-wonn. JutfbJnie, (httr'bS- 

GeneralJaokson, upon being Aarangned in Latin, found ' ' 

himself in a position of immense perplexity. 

Jeaiah Quitwy, Figures of the Past, p. 864. 

XL intrans. To make a formal address or 
speech ; deliver a harangue ; declaim. 

A Spaniard harangued in his native tongue at the pil- 
lar of rmroach, and a French sermon was preached at the 
place where Christ was nailed to the cross. 

Boeoeke, Description of the East, II. t la 
For he at any time would hang 
For ih' opponnnity t' harangue, 

S, BuOer, Hudlbraa 111. it 488. 

The talent of haranguing is, of all othera most insup. 
portable. Sufift, Conveisation. 

baratig nar (h^rang'Ar), n. One who harangues 
or is fond of haranguing; a noisy deelaimer. 


pomt, 


herrc, harre, D. har, her s Icel. 


^rrt, a hinge.] A hinge. [Prov. Eng.] 

The herrea, ether heeugei^f the doris^. . weren gold. 

Oat Of hart, otf the hinges ; out of gear; out of order. 
The londe, the see, the firmament, 

They axeu also juggemeut 
Agen the man, and make him werre, 

Thorwhile himselfe atante cute ej harre, Oouier. 
hXL ia oat qf harre, RMton, Maguyflcenoe^ 1 921. 
harst. a. An early Middle English form of 
hoar, 

har^ (hiir), It. An obsolete or dialectal form of 
Aofrl. 

haragoonst, liarrageoiist, a. [ME., apnar. of 
OP. origin, hut no OF. form appears. (3f. OP. 
haraehe^ haraee^ pursuit; cf. also harry, 'I Bold; 
violent. 


With them join’d all tb* haranguera of the throng. 
That thought to get preferment hy the tongue. 

Bryden, Abs. and Awt., I. 509. 
We are not to think every clamorous Acmngtier, or 
every sidenetio repiner against a conrt, is therefore a pa- 
triot. Bp, Berkaley, Maxima 1 88. 

yel^, 8 ui ^ viL 50 hara-nnt (hfi'ra-nut), H. The drupe of an In- 
dian plant, TerminaUa citrina. Also called 
citrine or Indian myrobalan, 
haraafiharrast.n. [< ME, haras, hares, karaer, 
< OF. haras, harae, F, haras (ML. haracium), a 
stud, < L. hara, a pen, coop, sty.] 1. A stud 
of horses. 

A harraa of horaes. Strutt, Sports and Pastimea p. sa 
9. A place or establishment for breeding 
horses; a stud-farm; a stable. 

xondya is a hons of haraa that stand Vy the wey. 
Among the beatys herboiyd ye be. 

Coventry Myeteriea, p. 147. 
Than lopen about hem the Lombara 
As wicked ooltes ont of haraa, 

OyqfWarwike,p,m. (BaUiweU,) 


The hethene harageoua kynge appone the hethe lyggea 
And of his hertly hnrte helyde he never ! 

MorU Arthure (E. E. T. S.X 1* ^284. 

hara-kiri (har'ft-kir'e). n. [Jap., < hara^ belly, 

+ kirt, cutting, "cut. 'Erroneously written hari- (hay- 


Ihave known UtOe alee than privation, dtoappototmant, 
nnklndnoN^ and Aersstment 

L, M, London, in Bjaaohard, 1. 51. 

UUSdaharmaementa , . . do oecaMonally mcieat the most 
fortunate. Biduer, Mhm, IxUi 

A Mol that has oome. from exoesiive hurasmonia, in- 
trotpeotlona self -analysla into that morbid state of half- 
■ooptloal despondenoy. B, B, Stowe, Oldtown, p. 465. 

See harrateen, 

An obsolete form of herald, 

harbagiirtf harbekhort, ». See harbinger, 
harbergagat, n. See harborage, 
barberoiiat, a. See harborous, Tyndale, 
baxbin. bartaine (httr'bin), n, A young ooal- 
fish. [Local, Eng,] 

“ , : ^ ; .n. [Early mod. E. also 

harbenger (the n inserted as in passenger, mes- 
senger, porringer, etc.), earlier har- 

besher (m which an orm. r has been lost from 
the second syllable), C (a) ME. herbergeour, 
herbefjour, herbatjour, etc., < OF. herbergeor, 
herbergeour, albergeur (ss Sp. Pg. aJbergador s 
It. atbergaUrre), one who provides or secures 
lodging or harborage; (b) ME, also herberqer, 
heroorgere, < OF. herbegier, in same sense; < ner- 
bergier, harbor, lodge : see harborough, harbor^, 
c.] If. One who provides or secures lodging 
for another; specifically, a royal officer who 
rode a day’s journey in advance of the court 
when traveling, to provide lodgingg and other 
accommodations. 

Thane oome the karbatioura, hangeoui knyghtes, 

The hale batellei one hye harrawnte ther-aftyre. 

Morte Arthure (K E. T. 8.), 1. 2448. 

There waa a harbinger -who had lodged a gentleman in a 
very 111 room. Bacon, Apothegms. 

Bishop Ken's house . . . was marked by the harbinger 
for the use of Mrs. Eleanor Gwyn. Uawkina, Bp. Ken. 

9. One who or that which precedes and gives 
notice of the coming of some other person or 
thing; a forerunner; a precursor. 

Another, past all hopc!, doth pre-ausnr 
The birth of lohn, Ohnst’s holy Hoften^. 

Sylveator, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i 1. 
IH be myself the harbinger, and make joyful 
The heanng of my wife with your unwosoh. 

Shah., Macbeth, i. 4. 

Except there be great familiarity, hee which will salute 
afriend mnst send a letter before for hia Aorbenger, to aig- 
nlfle his affection towards him. 

Purehae, Pilgrimage^ p. 487. 

Lnxuriona ease la the aureat harbinger oil pain. 

De Quificey, raloa. of Rom. Hist 


n<mithtok<mutaT.oom«Kni.of thcb.rt]rraKa>.i^ IwWngW t. [< harbinger , «.] 

horses that have been am,foreo«nty(m To precede; act as a harbinger to; serve as 


kari, ham-karri, in riming conformation.] 1. 
Suicide by disembowelment, formerly practised 
in Jaran by daimios and members of the mili- 
tary class when unwilling to survive some per- 
sonal or family disgrace, or in order to avoid 
the headsman’s sword after having received 
sentence of death, in the latter case the act waa 
performed In the presence of witnesses, and was ac- 
oompanied by elaborate formalitiea. At the moment 
the anlclde ripped open his abdomen with his dirk his 
haad was struck off by the aword of bis second, who was 
nsnally a kinsman or an intimate friend. 

Aoeording to one authority, capital punishment may be 
divided Into two kinds— beheading and strangulation. 
The ceremony of hara-kiri was added afterwards in the 
ease of pataona belo^ng to the military clau being eon- 
deomea to death. This was first instituted In the days 
of the Aahikaga dynasty (1886-1668 A. h.). 

A. B. M^ord, Old Japan, p. 880 

9. Hence, suicide; self-destruction. 

On July 8 the Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) Bill 
was pa sse d in a House of Commons In which there was 
not a single Liberal or Irishman, and the method of ob- 
almetlon hy abstention, or the policy of political hari- 
Iwri, was inangorsted. fTsstnifiMter Rev., CXXVllL 666. 

Haralda (ha-ral'd|), n. Same as Harelda, 
n. Same as harem. 

kaimnglie (Wrang'), ». |X of. harangue, F, 
harangue s= Pr. arengua ss Sp. Pg. arenga s It. 
aringa, arringa (ML. harenga), a public ad- 
dress, a harangue ; cf . It. aringo, arringo, arena, 
lists, combat, pulpit, chair, harangue (the sense 
* arena,’ hence a public platform, etc., being 
nearest the orig.) ; < OH(I. bring, MHG. fine, a 
ring, a ring of people, an arena, eirens, lists, Q. 
ring s OB. bring ss AH. bring, E. ring^ : see rif^. 
The syllable ha-, a-, is due to the OHG. h-. Ct. 
rank^, range, arrange, from the same source.] 
A set oration; a public address; a foraal, vehe- 
ment, or passionate address; also, any formal 
or pompous speech ; a declamation ; a tirade. 

Ony-hesded men end gimve, with wirrloort mix'd, 
4iMnbl«b ind hartmguce are bend. 

Muum, r.L.,iLeea, 


leen in recent yen 
Philadelphia THmee, May 17, 1886. 

'as), V, t, [Formerly also harras, 

harrass; < OF. haraMer, tire out, vex. Origin 


an omen or indication of ; presage ; announce. 

One majority often harbingera another. 

Bemarke on the State itfPartiae (1809X p. 24. 

To that chamber came the fair Qneen aeon, 

Well harbingered by flutei. 

WiUiam Mor^ Earthly Pamdlse, IIL lOB. 

harblnger-of-sprillg (hftr'bin-jdr-ov-suring'), 
ft, A small Nortn American umbelliferous 
herb, Eriaenia buXboea, which flowers in March 
in the latitude of Washington, it la produoed from 


uncertain; of. OF. hairier, harry: see Afirrw.] 

1. To fatigue or tire out, as with annctymg 
labor, care, importunity, enforced watchfuL 
ness, misfortune, etc.; distress by perplexity; 
wear out, as with toU. 

Being unwilling to refnae any public aervice^ though 
my men were already very much harraeeed, I marched 
thither. Ludlow, Meroolr% 1. 102. 

NaturcL opp r e a a'd and harantd ont with oarc^ 

Sink! down to reat Addieon, Cato^ v. 1. 

To go on at that rate would harraee a regiment all to 
piecee. Sterne, Triitram Shandy, IL 17. 

Vext with lawyen and haraee*d with debt 

Tennyeon, Mand, xix. 8. 

9. Militi (a) To annoy by repeated attacks; 
keep constantly on the defensive. 

They bad before been mlaerably AcNYMMd by the Inroads 
of the PhlUstlnea. Stwingficet, Bermona IL iv. 

(A) Tolay wasteordeBolate; raid. — 8. To rub 
or scrape. [A trade use.] 

To aoften the tkina after dyeing, thqy are haraesad by a 
knif e^ the point of which la cnrvra npwarda. 

Ure, Diet, lU. 98. 

■iyiL JHetreee, etc. (aee ii^Kot); to jade^ diatnrb, ex- 
fas, flee trouble, 

lianMii8(mur'(i8)i N* [< karass, e.] Harassment. 

[Bare.] 

Meanwhile the men of Jndab, to prevent 
The haraee of their lamL beaet me ronnd. 

MilUm, & A., 1. 257. 

Oaraa and the haraee of dally lifo have aharpe^ the 
ronnd cheek. Bobort Ord’e Atonement, p. 58« 

haraiaer (har'Mhdr), a. One who harasses or 
teases; a spoiler. 

Unnumbered haraeeare 
Of tbe Fleet and Boota 
There to flee made were. 

Athalatan’e Vietory (BHa'a Barfy Eng. Foets, 1. 2^ 
kEfidflomt (har'afl-ment). n. K harass *f 

^SedStlThe Mt oriim%, or^the state of (hfir'bfir), n. [The speiUng 

being harassed; vexation; that which harasses kds^cnweonfonnfltotlieanflLMyoflakeiir, ete.: 
or vexes. as in korkNir* i i 



tUftiaana-MewdaaiBiitmmbultaim 


A deap gtobnlar tnber, laiger than a pea, at tbe end of a 
Mender ro^ end hae twloe-temateiy dividad Imvea and 
mnall wbita Sowera. It ii tbe only neolea of tbejrenna^ 
and iMmaaffom New York to Vlrsfow •nd from Wlaoan* 
ain to lEantnoky. 


I liQlUO WIHUlWjr fMWWr, VlWt, 

I arbofir, mUi*, it i« irithont 



karlKir 

elTiiioIoffieid ioftiflefttioi). Early mod. E. kar- 
boTf harihfir, ^baur, etc., < ME. harboTf har~ 
betf hairharf ha^fore, herwre. herber, etc., later 
forma, ablareviated iwpar. by oonfoaion with 
harbor^ ss arbar^, of /larhorie, etc., lodging, 
ahelter, harbor, whence mod. E. harbarougn, 
etc.: aee harbaraugh,] 1. A plaoe of ahelter; 
a lodging; an inn. 

' Mo ounen to him In to the hooet or harbore [Latin ho»- 
pUitm, Vulgate]. Wuelif, Aota xviU. 28 (Oxf.>. 

That lad that thou eallyi lorde in lede^ 

He had nerer harbor, houae^ ne halle. 

TowtuiUy MyoUriM, p. 247. 

Bpeoifically — 2f , The covert of the hart or hind. 
SalUwelL^S. Accommodation; lodging; ahel- 
ter; refuge. 

Widdei thou go myn emde 
Tb the heg lorde of this houa horbor to oraueT 
atr Oavfayw and the Oreen Knight (£. E. T. 8. X 1* 8U* 
For harbour at a thoueand doom th^ knocked. 

Dryden. 

I atill the renegade oareit, 

And gave it harbour in my breaat 

WeMi, Loving One 1 never Saw. 

4. A port or haven for shipis; a sheltered re* 
cess in the coast-line of a sea, gulf, bay, or lake, 
most frequently at the mouth of a nver. Har- 
bom are often formed artiflcially, either in whole or in 
part^ by the building of molea, brmwatero, or piera and 
aometimea by largo floating maaaea of timber, which riae 
and fall with the tide. 

Then went foorth our Finneaae to aeeke harborow, A 
found many good harbourt. Hakluyt’s Voyages, 1. 286. 
We left behind 
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liaitar^i !»• An obsolete form of arhor^, a gar- 
den, etc. 


Tennyson, The Voyage. 

5. In alaaa^akingy a chest 6 or 7 feet long 
which holds the mixed ingredients before they 
are put into the pot for fusion.— Floating harbor, 
a harbor formed floating breakwatera.~Baxbor of 
refbge, a harbor, often artiflcially conatructed or pro- 
tect^ to which veaaela near the coaat reaort for aazety 
from a tempeat ; hence, any ahelter or protection for one 
in diatreaa or difilcnlty.->(hm haTbor or roadstead, a 
harbor or roadatead which la unaheltered and expoaed to 
theaea. 

harbor^ harbour^ (hftr'bqr),!;. r<ME.hcrhdrdn, 
later abbr. form of herberwen, herborwen, etc., 
whence mod. E. harbormgh; from the noun. See 
harbaraughyV.Ji L tram. If. To provide a lodg- 
ing or lodging-place for ; lodge. 

In bedde yf thou fCllo herberet to be^ 

With felawe, mayatun or her degrC, 

Thou aohalt enquere be curtaaye 
In what par[t] of the bedde he wylle ]y 

BaJbees Book (E. B. T. S.), p. 807. 
S. To give shelter to; protect; secure; se- 
crete: as, to harbor a tliief. 

And, coaating homeward, came to Epheaua 
Hopoleaa to And, yet loth to leave uuaought 
Or that, or any plaoe that harbours men. 

dhair.,C.ofE.,Ll. 
Methinka these woody thickets should harbour knaves. 
Fleteher {ana another), Love's Pilgrimage, U. 2. 
A rueful deed thou’at done this day, 

111 harboring banished Quakers. 

irk«ti 0 r,TheEzUes. 
Whosoever relieves the enemy with money, victuals, or 
ammunition, or knowingly harbors or protects an enemy, 
shall suffer death, or such other punishment as a court- 
martial may direct. 

Articles ofWantfihsU.a. Army, art 46. 
Hence— 8. To entertain; cherish; indulge: 
as, to harbor malice or revenge. 

I cannot utter it Why should I keep 
A breast to harbour tho^hts I dare not roeak? 

Beau, and jF7., King and No King, UL SL 

4t. To trace home, as a deer to its covert; earth. 
I have in this short time made a great progress 
Towards your redress ; I come from harbouring 
The villains who have done you this affront 

Tuke, Adventures of Five Hours, iii 
•iFn. 8. Fostor, etc. See eherish. 

n. intrans. 1. To lodge; dwell. [Obsolete 
or archaic.] 

To Aardif in that hostel, whyl halyday lasted auinant 
Mr Oawayns and the Green Kni^ikt(L E. T. 8.X 1* W 
This night let's harbour here in York. 

gAak.,8Hen. VL,iv.7. 
Since first he harbor'd in 
That purple-lined palaoe of sweet sin. 

Keati, lamia, It 

9. To receive shelter or protection; be ent^ 
tained; be secreted. 

No gr^ guilt of any kind oan wdl be thought to her- 
bour to that breaat where true Oharlty dwells. 

Ilp. Attemsry, Sevmona X. IL 

8. To find a harbor; anohor in a harbor, as a 
ship. 

Thers were many oommodions havens and fsir hales lor 
si^ to harbour, and fide in with sslety. 

The wlad was so strong as the dudlop could not keep 
the water, hut waa toroed to harbam there that night 

. kourVoJoameA, In Appendix to New Bngland'a 


herbergagey herbegagoy harbegagoy etc*, ^ , 

shelter, harbor, < herbergiery etc., lodge, shel- 
ter: see harbarough. harbor^ p.j Lodging; 
shelter; dwelling; abode. 

Hyea to the harbergage there the kyng hoyys. 

Morte Arthure, MS. Lincoln, 1 79. {HaUiwetl.) 

Let us in, yonr king ; whose labour’d spIrltB, 
Forwearied in this action of swift speed, 

Crave harbourage within yonr city walla 

Shak., K. John, li. 1. 

How could a dream lo vain find harbourage 
In thy fantaatio brain? J, BaiUie. 

Where can I get me harbourage for the night? 

Tonnyeon, Qeraiut. 

harbor-dues (hSr^bqr-dux), n. pi. Certain 
charges to which a smp or its cargo is subject- 
ed for the use of a harW, moorings, etc. 
harbored, harboured (har'bprd). p. a. 1 . En- 
tertained; sheltered.— 9. In her., same as 
lodged: said of a hart, buck, or the like. 
harborer,harbourer(nflr'bqr-er),n. [<ME.hct*- 
bergere, herborgercy harburgcTy etc., < herbereUy 
etc., harbor : see harbor^, v.] 1. One who har- 
bors, entertains, or shelters. 

Oftentimes have I sitten at dinner and sapper with him, 
in the house of that godly harbourer of many preachers 
and servants of the Lord Jesus, I mean Master Elw>ia 

Quoted in Biog. Notiee of Bradford, Works (Parker Soc., 

[1868\ II. xxix. 

Geneva was famous for its rel^on and a great nurse of 
pious men, and harbourer of exiles for religion. 

Strype, Abp. Grindal, an. 1682. 

9t. One whose duty it was to trace a hart or 
hind to its covert. 

harbor-gasket (har'bqr-gas'ket), n. Naut.y 
one of a series of broad hut short and well- 
blacked gaskets placed at equal distances on 
the of a ship, for showing off a well-furled 
sail in port. 

harborless, harbourless (hsr'bpr-les), a. r< 
ME. herboreleSy herberlen; < harbor^ harbown, 
+ •leas.'} 1. Institute of shelter or lodging; 
shelterless. 

For I was hunmy, and yee gave me meate, thirsty, and 
yee gave me drinke : naked, and yee oloathedme ; harbour- 
lews, and ye lodged me. 

HomUiu, Against Peril of Idolatry, UL 

9. Having no harbor or haven. 

On the left hand the haven-lesse and harbourleeee coasts 
of Itolie. Holland, tr. of Livy, p. 862. 

Toward the south [of Asia] ho [Buckle] shows us the In- 
dian Peninsula, with its harborUse coasts. 

Pop. SoL Mo., Kill. 269. 

harbor-light (hSr'bqr-Ht), n. A light or light- 
house to guide ships in entering a harbor, 
harltor-log (httr'bor-log), n. Naut.y that part of 
the log-book which belongs to the period during 
which a ship is in port. 

harbor-manor (har'bqr-mAs^tdr), n. An offi- 
cer who has charge of the mooring and berth- 
ing of ships, and enforces the regulations re- 
specting harbors. 

. ^rborow^rborrowy hwrbro^hy hlrbrow ; < ME. 
harbroughy herboroghe, herborowCy herberewBy har- 
borwey herberwey herbergay hgrbergey herbergCy 
herebergCy etc.; not in AS. (the form herebergay 
often cited as AS., being in fact OHG.), but 
of LG. or Scand. origin : OFries. herberge (in 
comp.) s llTO. herberge, herberghe, D. herberg =s 
MLG. herberge, LG. harharge ss OHG. heriberge, 
herebergoy herberga, herebirga, MHG. herberge, 
herbUrge, herbrige, G. herbage s loci, herbergi 
ss Sw. herberge = Dan. herberg. herberge (after 
D.) (whence, from MHG., It. albergo a= Sp. Pg. 
dlbergue a Pr. albero s OF. herberge, hetberge, 
aXberge, auberge.F. auberge), a lodging, an inn, 
orig., as in OHG. and OF^ & military station, a 
eampi < OHG. Am, hari, MHG. here, G. keer a 
AS. Am, etc., an ar^ (see harryjterring, her- 
dULherioty etc.), + OHG. herpan, MHG.G. oergen 
a D. bergen a AS, beorgan, etc., cover, shelter, 
protect : see buryK AoroapA^, burrowh Hence, 
by abbreviation, the now usual form harbor^, 
Q. V. ; also harbinger.} 1. A plaoe of lodging, 
ork^lly for an army; a oamp; in a more gen- 
emu use, a lodging; a shelter; an inn. 

X saugh nought this year ao meiy a eompanye 
At oones Inthls AartotpA as is n^. 

Chaueer, Ocn. ProL to a T., L 766* 

The Qannan lord, when ha went out of Newgate into 
the oarl^ tooko order to have hia ormaa tet up In hia last 
h&rboreigh. B. .foAusou, IMaoovi 

9. Shelter; refuge; asylum. 


hard 

He hath node of fode^ of clothing, and of herberwe. 

Chaueer, Farson’i TSla 
Leave me thoae hlllea where harbrough nls to ace, 

Nor holy-bnah, nor brere, nor winding witche. 

Spenser, Shep. Cal., Jane* 

8t. In aetrol.y the house or mansion of a heav- 
enly body. 

Apollo, god and governour 
Of every plauiite, horhe, tree and flour, 

That gevest alter thy decliiiacioun 
To ecn of hem his tyme and his sesoun, 

Aa thyn herberwe ohaungeth luwe or helghe. 

Chaucer, Franklin's ^o, 1. 807. 

karborought (har'bur-d), v. [Early mod. E. also 
harborow, Itarborrow; < ME. herborowen, here- 
burgen, herbergen, etc., &= D. herhergen =s MLG. 
herbergen s OHG. heHbergdn, hereltergbn, her 
birgon, MHG. G. herbergen =b Icel. herbergja a 
ODan. herberge (cf. It. albergare as Sp. Pg. al 
hergar sb Pr. alberguar as OF. herbergier, her- 
hregier, haubergier), shelter, harbor; from the 
noun: see AarAorof^A, n. Hence, by abbrevia* 
tion, harbor'l-y v. , the now usual form.] 1. trane, 
1. To provide a lodging-place for; lodge. 

To herbourffh vs with his blissed saintes 
In heuen where and is no oomplalntes. 

Horn, of Partenay (£. K T. S.X L 6628. 

9. To give shelter to; entertain; protect. 

Al-so charge Chaiyte a ohurohe to make 
In thyn hole herte to horberghwen alle treuthe. 

Piore Plowman (C), viil. 268. 

Thys Symon leprosus that harborowed our lorde and 
suebe of hys Disolplls as war Cristeyned, was aftyr warde 
made Bushoppe. Torkington, Diary of Eng. Travail, p. 64. 

8. To find the harbor or refuge of; trace home, 
as a deer to its covert. 

If they woldo vse but a fewe nombre of houndea, onelj 
to harborowe or rouie the game. 

Sir T. Blyot, The Governour, L 18. 

n. intrans. To have a lodging; lodge; dwell. 

Sauyng al wey yt ya marohauntia of Gascoyne and other 
alyens may dwdle and harbarough together In y« sold oita 
as they were wont to doo here before. 

Charier of London (Eioh. II.), in Arnold's Chron., p. 26. 

harboroust. harbouroust (hiir'bqr-us), a. 
[Eariy mod. E. herbwirous, herberous; < Aar- 
bor\ harbour^, + -ous.} Affording harbor or 
shelter; hospitable. 

Whether she haue to her smal power ben herberoue to 
the salnctes, lodged them and wasnen their fete. 

J. UdaU, On 1 Tim. v. 

An other sorte promyseth their howae to be herbour- 
ouse to the household of fayib, and a great vowe do thw 
make. Bp. Bale, Apology, fol. 88* 

barborowt, n. and v. See harborough. 
harbw-resich (h&r'bor-rech), n. Naut,, the 
reach or stretch of a winding river which leads 
direct to a harbor. 

harborrowt, n. and v. See harborough. 
harbor-seal (hftr'bor-sffi), n. The common 
seal, Phoca vituUna. 

harbor-watch (hSr'bor-woch), n. Naut, same 
as anchor-watch. 

harboryt. n. [< ME. herb^, herberie, in fuller 
form herbergery. herbergeri, herhorgerie, harbur- 
gerye, etc., < OF. herbergerie, lodging, < herber- 
gier , lodge: see harborough, harbor^, v.] A 
lod^ng; an inn. 

War innea al bifor thalm nomen, 

Boa that there was no herberie 
To losqp and his spouse Marie. 

Metr, Homilies (^. Small), p. 68. 

Where is the hsrborgsris where I schal ete pask? 

Wydif, Luke udi. 11 (Oxf.X 

harbour^, n. and v. See harbor^. 
harbour^, n. An obsolete form of arbor^. 
harbrought, harbrowt, n. See harborough. 
hard (h&rd), a. and n. [< ME. hard, < AS. heard, 
hard, firm, strong, brave, stubborn, harsh, se- 
vere, etc., = OS. hard = OFries. herd s D. LG. 
hard s& OHG. hart, harti, and herti, MHG. hart 
and herte, G. hart ss loel. hardhr ss Sw. hdrd 
ss Dan. hoard ss Goth, hardus, hard, severe, 
ss Gr. Kparifii, strong, mighty; of. apdrog, tsdo- 
TOQy strength, might, power, victory, Kparepog, 
sapTepdg, strong, stout, mighty, Kparelv, have 
power, rule (see aristocracy, democracy, ete., 
aristocrat, democrat, etc.), ss Skt. Kratu, 
strength, power; prob. < ^ har, do, the earliest 
use in Tent, and Gr. haenng reference to bod- 
ily strength. Hence (through F.) hardy^ and . 
(tUTough Scand.) harsh,} 1. a. 1. Solid and film 
to the touch; firm in substance and texture, so 
as not to be readily altered in shape, penetrated, . 
or divided ; so constituted as to resist compress- 
ing, penetrating, dividing, or abrading aetioui „ 
imposed to soft. 

The dead dragouna hide 
Waa hard ao ani flint w 

Sir THSIisum.JILiim 
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Ai ftede li hairdeit in hit Unde 
Abone all other that men flnde 
Of metalles. Oower, Oont. Amant, Prol. 
The diamond, wlqr, 'twaa beantifal and hard, 

Shak., Lover's Complaint, L 211. 
Bard and soft are names that we give to things only in 
relation to the oonstltutions of our own bodies; that be- 
ing generally called hard by ns which will put us to pain, 
sooner than change figure by the pressure of any part of 
our bodies ; and that on the contr^ soft, which changes 
the aitnation of its parts upon an easy and unpalnxul 
touch. Loeke. 

A body is said to be harder than anotlier when it can 
be used to scratch the latter, but cannot be scratched by it. 

A, Danfell, Physios, p. 280. 

2. Not loose, or not easily loosened; firmly 
formed; tiffht; fast: as, a hard knot; hence, 
bindix^; ooli^tory : as, a hard and fast prom- 
ise. — 8. Hardy; tough; enduring; resistant; 
sound. 

Th^y be of an hard nature, able to abide and sustain 
heat, cold, and labour: abhorring from all delicate dain- 
ties, occupying no husbandry nor tillage of the ground. 

Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Kobinson), tt. 10. 
They [the horses] are both in hard condition, so it [a 
race] can come off in ten days. 

Lawreneef Guy Livingstone, p. 66. 

4. Difficult. 

Is anything too hard tor the Lord? Gen. xviiL 14. 
(a) Difficult to overcome ; strong ; powerfuL 
1 am this div weak, though anointed king ; and these 
men the sonsofZeruiahbetoo hard for me. 2SanLiU.80. 

But what will not Gold do? It will make a Pigmy too 
hard for a Giant. Howell, Letters, 1. ii. 0. 

S ) Difficult of solution, comprehension, decision, etc. ; dif* 
cult to master, understand determine, etc. ; perplexing : 
as, a hard question or problem; a hard language to study; 
hard words (that is, big words, difficult to pronounce). 
Some clerldike serviim>man. 

Who scarce can spidl th* haranames. 

B. Jenson, Epigrams, iU. 
Bor men to tell how human life began 
Is hard; for who himself beginning knew? 

Baton, P. L., vlU. 251. 
In that Arcadian Itoht when root and tree. 

Hard prose by daylight, dream in Italy. 

LoweU, Aguais, Iv. 1. 
(e) Difficult to accomplish or effect; iieceaaitating or in* 
vuving considerable effort or labor ; arduous ; laborious ; 
fatiguing : as. hard work; a hard task. 

When Duncan Is asleep 

(Whereto the rather shall his day's hard Journsy 
teundly invite himX Shak., Macbeth, 1. 7. 

It es an harde thyng for to aaye. 

Of doahety dedis that hase b<me done ; 

Of feUe feghtyngs and batella sere. 

Thomae ^ Xraaddoune (Child’s Ballads, 1. 97). 
The gods are hard to reconcile : 

Tis hard to settle order once again. 

Tennyson, Lotos-Eaters (Ghoric Song), vi. 
So hard 's the task for sinful flesh and blood 
Tb lend the smallest step to what is good. 

Quarles, Emblems, iv. 8. 
<d) Difficult to endure or bear ; oppressive ; harsh ; cruel : 
as, a hard fate; a hard blow; hard treatment; a hard 

Hard is the choice when the valiant must eat their 
aims, or clem. 

B. Joneon, Every Man out of his Humour, iU. 1. 
A soul supreme, in each hard instance tried. 

Above all pain, all passion, and all pride. 

Pope, Epistle to Earl of Oxford, L 28. 

0, Carried on, executed, or accomplished with 
great exertion or energy: as, a hard fight; a 
Xtfrd struggle; hard labor or study. 

In this world Is hard auenture. 

Hpmm to Virgin, etc. E. T. S.), p. la 
lldll harde and felon was the bateile iher. 

jrerl»n(E.£.T.&Xifi.44d. 
To keep some command on our direction required hard 
and diligent pbdng of the paddle. 

B. L. Stevenmm, Inland Voyage, p. 122. 

6. dose, persevering, or unremitting in appli- 
cation or effort; earnest; industrious: as, a 
hard student. 

Hard thinking and fleet talking do not inn together. 

TgndaU, Pop. ScL Mo., xiVL 886. 

7. Strenuous; violent; vehement: as, a hard 
rain; a hard trot or run ; hard drinking. 

Ho(^ faint, and weaiy, with her hard embiaeing. 

mk., Venus and AdoniaL 569. 

8 . Intelleotually sturdy; practioal; notvision- 

The hard senae of Johnaoo was not calculated to enter 
Into the vlalonaiy and ecstatic enthnolann of tha Xnbht 
oCHonrich. Bidiwr, MImi. WoriuJlTIsS. 

8 . Severe in action or effect; rigorous: as, a 
hard frost; a hard winter. 

Brins oast on land, mnrii bmiaed and beaian both with 
IlMi Mra hard farewell and the shore's rode wrieome. 

MrB.MIiMy,Ateadia,li. 
A oold, hard wlnter*B stoims anfre, 
AadthNSM daath or famlae to their hive. 

AddisMi, tr. of Vligil'ii Oeocilos, Iv . 
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10. Harsh* (a)PMeanttagahanh, ansteraorrspul* 
five appearanee : aa hard f amrea. 

When we're us'd 

TO a hard face, It la not so nnpleaalng. 

Middleton and BovSey, Changeling, IL 2. 

(5) Harah In styles outline^ or executton; stiff ; conven- 
tional ; unnaturaL A picture it said to be hard when the 
lights and shades are too atro 



unnaturaL 

md shades are ationgly marked and too doae 
to each other. 

Others . . . make the flgnrM harder than the marble 
Itself. Drgden, 

His diction la hard, his figures too bold. Dryden. 
loe . . . bristles Oil the brakes and thoma 
To yon hard crescent as she hangs 
Above the wood. Teanyeon, InMemoriam, ovU. 
(e) Of a harsh nature or character; obdurate; depraved : 
as, a hard heart ; henoe^ mercileu ; characterised by the 
absence of kindliness or affection ; unfeeling ; unfriendly ; 
harsh in manner: a% a hard look; to ohenah hard feri- 
Ings toward one. 

“ Come, Paul 1 *' she reiterated, her eye graaing me with 
its hard ray like a ated stylet 

OharlotU Brontd, Vfllette^ xlL 
They will take her, they will make her hard, 

And die will paas me by in after-life 

With some oold reverence worse than were ahe dead. 

Tennyeon, Mnoesa, v. 

Without imagination, aocial interoonrae grows diy and 
hard, and human life la despoiled of oharm. 

J. P Clarke, Sdf-Cultnre, p. 180. 

Eleotra'a voice sounded a little hard aa ahe said these 
worda and her smile was more bitter than sweet 

The Century, XXXVIL 51. 
(<Q Austere ; exacting ; oppreadve : as^ to be hard upon 
one ; a hard master. 

So is meny man ymorthred for hut money and goodei. 

And tho tnat duden the dede ydampned ther-lore alter, 
And he lor hui horde holdyi^ In hdle. 

Piere Plowman (C)> xlil. 2M. 
Think not my Judgment leads me to comply 
With laws unjust, but hard neceaalty : 

Imperious ne^ wblob oannot be withstood. 

Makes ill authentic, for agreater good. 

Dryden, und ana Panther, lit 886. 
There are none who suffer more under the grievances of 

little X 


aq^ or loiw tiame of the genua J 
8ae0oal,2.— BWd flnli,ahaid 

oontradittlncBontojq^erB5.---B ^ 

tlieiionaa.~aAlri]lliM. 8eel4iis9.-l 

nMyris.— BdVd BUncy. Beemomy.— 1 

on, oolora which require the greater htet of fha mu 

fhmaoe — that la to aay, about 800* of the lilver pjrometsr, 


Oind! I am rather hard qfheariap^ 

I truly ; one must aoream and bawl : 


Yea, 


Bflxd|»flat6,lncsram. Seeporo 

JSUGTiSSSiSI'.'S. 


» prlncipali- 
AddSon. 


a ha^ government than the anbjeota of 
tl< 

(e) Strict in money matten; close in dealing; grasping; 
avaricloas. 

Lord, I knew thee that thou art an hard man, reaping 
where thou haat not sown. Mat xxv. 24. 


I tail you , you can't hear at all ! 

Cowper, Mutual BarboaniioaL 
SMpweridiik-- 
^ ita Seethe nonna.—-Bi]| 

d(hXPwpi»ing,puaUngJm&ly.---4and6.J ^ 

See ardtMws.— 10. Seeere, Hareh, etc. (aee ourisr^; Insenri- 
bl&^lona. obdurate, inflextUe. 

n* n, 1. Something that is hard, in distino- 
tion from something similar or related that is 
soft; especially, the hard part of a thing that 
is partly soft, as the shell or rind. 

Of squyllea white alle rawe take of the hardee, 

And al the xynde is for this nothing fyne. 

Paaa&ue, Husbondrie (E. B. T. B.X p. 100. 

2. A small marble. [Prov. Eng.] — 8. A firm, 
solid path or way; a paved street or roadway; 
a gravelly passage, as over a fen or marui. 
[Local, Eng.] 

Two small rooms ... at a tobacconiat’a shop on the 
Common Hard, a dirty street leading down to the dock- 
yard [at Plymouth, England]. 

JHekene, BiohOlas NioUeby, zxiiL 

4. A kind of pier or landing-place for boats on a 
river. MarryaU—6, [cap.] In U. Schist: (a) A 
member of the more conservative of the two zao- 
tions into wbicb, in 1S52 and the years imme- 
diately following, the Democratic party in the 
State of New York was divided, ooTresponding 
in general to the earlier faction called Hunkers. 
The extreme members were called the Adaman- 
tine Hards. Ori^naUy called Hard-sHells. 

The Harde had by their own conree forfeited the right 
to beae their oomplainte about Pierce's behavior on me 

feet that ^ 

racy, 


(/) Vexatloua ; galling 
one hard namee. 


Mat xxv. 
a% hard word! or dealinga; to call 


b that they alone repreeented the true national Demoo- 
y, in the declaive question of slavery. 

H. von Helet, Const Hist, (trana.)^ IV. 97S. 

(b) In Missouri, about 1850, one of the support- 
ers of Senator Benton : so called from Uieir ad- 
vocacy of hard monev,” but Offering from the 
Softs mainlv in that they were opposed to se- 
cession doctrines and to the nationalisation of 
slavery.— 6, ph A mixture of alum and salt 
^ . used by bakers to whiten bread. Dunglison. 

n. C<»rTOginj«l»tabte, « MBaty; as, ha^ ,•< harde, < A&.hearde, 

fare.-12. HaVlng a rectory qnahty ; KBhh aev^ly, soi^ly, very, = OS. hardo « 

tent in some nse or appheation: said at flnids OHO.Jterto, B6imgly,^remely,very,»at.ieV 


Have you given him any hard words at late? 

Shak., Hamlet, IL 1. 
profane: as, a hard oharao- 


(p) Wicked; bad; 
tw; a Aard case. 


; reprobate ; pr 
[dSloq.1 
inpalatable, • 



, 5^ }f of quiridtme. . . . When the llQuor is cally: as, to work hard for a living; to nm hard; 

hard, it is of an orange odour, which may be seen by - - J - ' 

blowing. Workehep ReeeipU, lat ser., p. 88. ^ 


For excessively large designs the ptocea are dipped first 
In lime to fix the lead and oopper; hut usually an extra 
dip In the entering vat auffioea, eqpeciallv if the vats are 
Btrong in lim& or, aa the dyers technically term It, very 
hard. O'NeiU, Dyeing and (Mlloo Frintlng, p. 186. 

18. Strong; spirituous; intoxicating; ferment- 
ed: as, hard liquors; hard drinks; hard eider. 

Miles Porter was before the oourt this mominff for sell- 
ing hard liquor, when be had only alioence for ariling ale. 

Boetm TravOler, Sept SO, 18791 

14. In siXhmanuf.j retaining the natural gum : 
distinguished from soft: said of silk. 

Before the gum has been boiled off the silk it is aaid to 
be hard silki but when boiled off it beoomea soft silk— 
terms very expressive of the aotnal condition of the fllnwe. 

A, Barlow, Weaving, p. 896. 

16. In phonetics : (a) Uttered without sonant 
quality; surd or breathed, as distinguished 
mm sonant or voiced, (h) Having a guttural 
as distinguished from a sibilant sound : said of 
e and p as in com and pel, as distinguished from 
e and pas incite and pee. [Bi both uses inexact, 
and little used by phonetieians.]— At hard tdgt, 
In /enrinp. with naked weapons, or In aeriona oonUri. 


Hit the bora with the heli 
Sir Qawaym and the 


i hold hard; it rains hard, 

ffi that the wyxe in the wod wendea hla brydri, 
bora with the helea as harde aa he myst 
~ ~ Green Knight (E. E. T. S.XL 2166. 

Lie Boft^ deep hard, drink wlnei and eat good dheer. 

JTicMteteii, Ghasto Maid, L E 

But it rained so hard all the nigfit, that I dldHoimnoh 
fear being attacked. Dauvrin*, Voyage^ IL L 170. 

The wolveaBoampered away as hard aa thnr oonld drive. 

SirKl'Metranga 

And pray'd BO Aofri for meroyfhim the prinoo. Drydem* 

He stoop'd and gather'd one 
From out a bed of thick forget-me-not% 

Look'd hard and sweet at me^ and gave It me. 

Tennyeon, Queen Meiy, v. 6. 

2. Securely; firmly; tightly; so astobefkit. 

Com, Bind him, I aey. 

Meg. Hard, hard. Shak,, Leer, IU. 7. 

8. With difficulty. 

Solid bodlee foreahow rain, as boxea and pegs ot wood 
when they draw and wind hard. Baeon, 

He thoimht hie hone wea 'neathhlm ahol^ 

And be filmarif got Aoml sway. 

- - ‘»«:ffilld'BBalladAVL108. 


HeUeNMei 


By all that’a good, I mnat myaelf ring amall In her oom- 
; I will never meet at hard edge with her; If I did 
1 abonld be oonfonndedly gepped. 

Sfr WSm GfiDdiaon, L UO. 


He , 

Idldlnlll 


bLE 


JNaAanliPii,l 

Hsid SBd flut. ftrffltyftv blnffing; etriotly obUgetorv: 

not to b^ol^wSuteY^O^ an/fasthSSSi\ 

hafriaiid/arirnlee.~HiUPdOSgtoyrtSB. daaearbonatel, 

^ See caM9..IjtaS4Siir. See rider.- 

IgB, in uTs, pdHt. hist,, the piiri- 

N^in whirii muoh nae was made 

of hard elder ee en emblem by the mpporten of Geneeri 
Banlson, from a riurntetlng to hSs nea of It oast upon 
~ by hie opponents. Poo Ifftf oiMw Hirfl flIllllL 
keWratmded wffli atlteffihei^SSn 


of the! 


for food m the United Stetee 

r VIMSm VIIPrppliNvBiBe 


aetbequa- 


The whrie perigr wee pat under a proeerinlloiib eo sen- 
end end aevem to teke their hard^samSi bread from 
the loweet ofltees. Burtet, Present Dfaeontente (XTTOX 

4 * DissgveeEbly! unplessBiitly ; grievously; 
vexetknisly; gailixigly. 

Psnl Prisnu thmemltel put ve hlm-erine 
Awey tato wlldetiiee Um weiMe to dtepl^ 

“•""iaissjaAstfm'SWs 

5 * So es to be diffleuit 

the qesriloB to ItonI ssL 


bald 

6. Boogbly; hMvUy. 
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Iiud<«lirad (Ubrd'kard), 


Cured, as fish, ishedpottei^ is exposed to a low heat to drive 



ft. wu. & «. i^wn wnenooio, ^der them more denee, and to diminiah the 

^gliinhat ^ ptlariewaiMmijoraedtotlMMtend as wire thion{^ a disk. size of the hat. 

flttiMpiph eli^ ZMMidM(n>utiooii,iT.8e. AU wire te ontdde be Sa^wyii. tt tor hardentngjiHii (hard ' nitig-uMn). «. In *0*- 

SSSSraS^'^ sSJto’ tajS n«««. Or»r, Wot «rf meotriciiar, p. w. of partially ta^ed leather 

‘*^«?'^tt®Siwi«laVin.w). wS!!!™‘““®^‘““WiS?t“r£W plaoedwerSbatoffelting-hiBrwhUetherfork- 
ato]wel,l»d*«r«,^oejj^ h«d^ (hfad'diM), «. Hard^^red, Ls fish! pertaining 

8 . my;closely 5 .tothefuUe*tent:esp^i.l. JSSJST^ 

that is, as far as it will iro m tlie directkm indi- (“?f ^n), v. [< hardnenj an ex- stem fahe ; ^M-featurod. 

cated. 


uiunuwuai ubc, lu uio cuiuiuibUUB xur pai/loiiK a 

helm ftard alee, hard aport, hard up, etc.— \ m 

ti«,asfarasitwillgo£ithedi,»ot&nindi. Sito hard.faT«red(h«rdWv9rd),«. Savingeowse 

of ME. harden (pres. ind. ha/rde)^ make hard: features; harsh of countenance; repellent in 
see /mrd, a. and o.l I. trana, 1. To make aspect. 


Having a hard or 
VamphelU 

Having coarse 


Some of the monsten [shlpi] they oommaaded oanled 
weather helms with vheela Aord over. 

SHm A.VMT»f M*. 8., LVll. 161. 

9. So as to be hard in consistence: ohieflv 
in composition: as, hard-burned, hard-bakea, 
hard-boiled. 

U the day be Aordbamed, it will be of a red color. 

C. T. Davit, Bricks and Tiles, p. 146. 

Hhrdaleel See alee.— Hard all, with the greatest exer- 
tions of all engaged : used chiefly of boating. 

Pulling Aord all from Sandf ord to IflieFf and then urain 
fhnn Iffley over the regular ooursa MaomOkm'i Mag, 
Hhrd and fiast, closely ; firmly. 

So than hdd the! here way harde ds/aeU, 

TU thei to Paleme prestill with al that mrea coma 

WUliam qf Polrnia (E. S. T. B.), L 487a 
Bab dips out, and Jinks about 
Behlnt the muokle thorn: 

He grippet HeUy hard an* fatt. 

Burnt, Halloween. 

Hardaportt aeeaport.oHaxdliy,neas; dose.— Bard 
hit. See Aiti, «.— Hard run. Same as Aard up (a).— 
Hard up, ill-provided, (a) In want of money; needy; 
without resources : used absolutely, ((lolloq.! 

He returned, and being hard up, as we say, took it into 
his head to break a shop-window at Liverpool, and take 
out some trumpery trinket stuff. 

T, Hook, The Sutherlands. 
Often he was *‘hard up^ and had to work as a dock la- 
bourer. weatminMUr Beo., OXXVUl. 607. 

(A) Hl-provided with: followed by /or; as, Aard up for 
amusement. [Golloq.l (c) Naut, pusliod close up or aa 
far as possible : said of the helm when put completely over 
to one side so aa to tuni the ship’s head away from the 
wind.— Hold hardi see Addi.— Xt ^ba .11 gp oird but. 
Beepo.— To bear one hardt. see Aeari.-^o bo hiurd 
pnt to it, to be in great perplexity or difficulty. 

The figures and letters were so mingled together that 
one woiud think the coiner wot hard put to it on what 
part of the money to bestow the several words of bis in- 
scription. .dddimn. Ancient Medals, ill. 

To die hard, see diei.— To go hud with, see go, 
hardf) V, t, [ME. harden (pres. ind. harde)^ 
AS. neardian, become har^ make hard, ss D, 
harden, make hard, s= OHG. ^harljan, iutrian, 
hertan, MHG. herten, G. Mrien s= Dan. heerde 
as Sw. harda, make hard; from the adj. Gf. 
harden^,'] To make hard ; harden. 

Tb<w speke of sondry harding of metal. 

And apeke of modicyiies therwithal, 

And how and whan it 


5.] - 

hard or more hard in substanoe or texture; 
make firm or compact; indurate: as, to Aar- 
den Bteel, clay, or tallow; to harden the hands 
or muscles by toil. 

The Ouaymarea bane hard skins, and beat their children 
with thlatiea to harden them. 

Purohae, Pilgrimage, p. 842. 
He apends not night on beda of down or feathers, 
Bor day in tents/but hardene to all weathers 
His yonthf ull limbs. 


aspect. 

Is that hardfavoured gentleman a poet tooT 

B, Joneon, Poetaster, il. L 

He handsome outwardly, but of odd Conditions; ohe 
excellently qualified, but hard-favoured, 

MotMff, Letters, ILL 

The brother a very lovely yonth, and the sister Aord- 
favownd. Sir B, L'Betrmige, 



liard-faToredneeB (hard ' fa ^ vprd-nes), n. 

Coarseness of features. 

Sylveeter, tr. of Du Bartaa’i Weeks, IL, Babylon. ]iard-featlired(hard^fB^tgrd),a. HavingcoarM 
It is a well-known fact among those who are in the hab- features, 
it of hardening, that the hardening ot steel increases its hard-fem (hard'fdni), n, A fem of the genUB 

in Cnnpln-. U«!l»i>t<»l BngiDonliw, p. SOS. ^^"W****. p^culwly. Z.Spi^t In Austll^ 

V. ui vwaiiiii B Muam^nug, p. aoo, where the geuuB 18 abuudaut, the name is 

To Uboui <«d the m.ttotik.tonl€n^^ to all tile speeies of lomaria. See Xo- 

Tennyson, Maud, xvlll. tnantt. 

2. 

3. 

en or confirm wltli respect to any ^ ^ ttiwelfA. 

Baited and dried cod, 

ling, etc. [Bcotch.3 

wwenothon. ’ ' ' ' Job xai*. li l»“4-fWed 1. HavinK^ 

Bom. hsd In eonru boon gicM, uA, thrown from th<«o., Close-^Bted; 

like fiends, were harden'd in impenitence. covetous. 

Dryden, Abs. and Achit, i. 145. Kone are ao gripple and hard-AiM aa the ohildleaa. 
Though ho became so far hardened in profiigsey that he W Balm d Qllaad. 

oould ** take pleasure in the vUetiess of nls companions." 
yet the sense ' ■ *' * ^ - 

Hufdfnnd glau. See yioM.— TO burdan tho nmtile Hardf ought field. Fanehaufe, Lord Strafford’s Trial. 

hStSSfer^ (hSrd'got), «. Obtained with diffl. 

n, intrana, 1 . To become hard or more hard ; • 
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SouUuy, Bunyan, p. 12. tested . as, a hardy ouffht battle. 


con- 


sholdeyAardM ba 
Chaucer, Squire's Tale^ 1. 287. 

Hard to keep or observe. 


haxd-a-kMplagt. «• 

[Bare.] 

Having sworn too harda-keeping oath, 

Study «> break it and not break my troth. 

Shak,, L. L. Li, L 1. 

hard-bake (hfird'bak), n. A sweetmeat made of 
boiled brown sugu or treacle with blanched 
almonds, and flavored with the juice of lemons, 
oranges, or the like : a kind of taffy. 

The commodities ohiefly exposed for sole in the public 


acquire solidity or compactness: as, mortar 
hardena in drying. 

That we might . . . watoh 
The sandy footprint harden into stone. 

Tmngeon, Prlncesi^ lil. 

Old iustinots hardening to new beliefs 

Lowell, Villa Franca. 

2. To become inured or toughened; especially, 
to become unfeeling. 

Aud now his heart 

^^ds with pride, and, Aardafrii^inJ^^tron|^^ 

8. To rise in price; grow dear: as, the muket 
hardena. 

The precious metals had again hardened in valna 

Enege, Brit,, VL 410. 

harden^, a, and n, [Also harden; < ME. ^her- 
den, < hardea, herdea, hards : see hwrda and -e»2.] 
L d* Of hards or inferior flax, 
n. n. Hards or inferior flax, Daviea. 

A shirt he had made of coarse harden, 

A collar-band not worth a fSrthing. 

T. H^ard, England'! Bdormation, p. 281. 


With a tedious war, and almost endless toila 
Throughout his troubled reign here held his hard-god 
spoils. Drayton, Polydblon, xvU. UA 

hard-grained (hflrd'grfind), a. 1. Having a 
close, firm grain. — 2. Unattractive; not aima- 
ble or inviting. 

The hard-grain’d Muses of the cube and sqnarei. 

Tennpvon, Frinoeoa PloL 

hard-grass (h&rd'grAs),M. A coarse dry grass of 
some one of several ^nera, as Ophiurua, Lep^ 
tnrua, and Sehleroehloa, and one of some sj^cies 
of Triiicum; also, occasionally, the orchard- 
grass, Dactylia glomerata. 

Iwdhack (hftrd'hak), n. A low shrub, Spiraa 
tomentoaa, with woolly leaves and pods, and 
dense terminal panicles of rose-colored or white 
flowers. Also called ateeplehuah. it is common in 
the northeastern United Statea especially in Mew England 
and to oaid to have oonaiderabie medicinal value as an as- 
tringent 

Onr narrow New England lanes, . . . where no better 
flowers are to bo gathered than golden-rod and hardkaek, 
Lowell, quoted in De Yere'a Amerioauiini% p. 408b 

haxd-handedCh&rd'hanMed), a. [s Dan. hoard- 


ra^-Swr^-A] ”1. fevifig Und. 


hwd-MttMi4)i Lard-bfttan (h&rd'bit^ed, -bit^n), Legmmnoaw^ tribe Fhaaeoleat, distinguished 

a. ri^p., in this sense, only hard-bitted; < hard potanically by the strophiolate seeds, small vio- 

.+ l«i,»C, + -«ia.] aidtioontrolbythebit, .1. . 

as a horse; har£>mouthed ; hence, obstinate; 
heady; unyielding. 

Thor looked such Ai»rd-A2<eii,wiry,whtoker6d feUow^ 
that mclr young adversaries felt father desponding as to 
the rcMilt of the morrow's match. v « « 

T. Hughea, TOm Brown at Bngby , H A 

Boiled so long as 

amfsiow in aoldon ; costive. 

JM wrttM to malm hto Ismnncaa 
And ■tnlns from hardbound bra^ 

PpaifFloL 


hardened by toil. 

Bardhandad men, that work in Athens hera 
Which never labour'd in their minds till now. 

Shak,, M. N. D„ v. L 


hardheam (hilrd'bem), n. Same as hamlmm, gigter of Baron Hflgel. an eminent Ger- 

hardhiU (hflrd'bil), n. A grosbeak ; a bird of traveler.] A genus of Australian herbs 

Swainson’s subfanmy CaeoothrauaUna, ^ oy woody climbers, belonging to the natural or- 
kaid-bitted.liaid-blttaxi(h&rd'bit^ed,-bit^n), der X6au9lHll06a^ tribe PAodfloleP, distinguished ^ ^ . 

..^ .... ......... y.—i hy tha rtrophiolate zeedg, maU vio- 8. Practising seventy; ruling with » rtrong 

let flowers, very short calyx-teeth, and a oorol- 

la the keel of which is shorter than its wings. ^ The ewor Aanf-Aomtod mona^ea the domMtlo or 
The genua oonitots of 8 speoies, which, from the profn&n foreign lyrannlea MUUm, Bnfonnatlon in Eng., L 

of ^ hardkay (hllrd'ha), «. The plant HyperUnm 

JSSiSsnow^riuS to eSled th^iot^^ Itiaabiue Utri^terum, one of the St. John’s-w<^^idl£ 

flowera in rmoemes. The apindle-ahaped root of these hara and tough wmg-angled stems. [Eng.j 
plants to called by the inhabftanU aaraapariBa^ and used fhflrd^hed). n. If. Clash or oolfision 

hMAA^(tiM'hoM),a. Boiled so long as if. i^iasnor uisi 

tobe hard: m ip-af ft One who or that which ^ at AardAsad with your batting ettiasiia; X 

havd-bon&d (hflrd'bound), a. 1. Past or tight, na r d a n y (hard ner;, n. we v^ or routed your hard, I have dtoperaed them. 

- - ' * — makes hard or more firm and compact; specifi- ^ jDiydsA Spanish Friar. 

cally, one who brings imttfng instoruments or 2 , A omi^ll billon or copper coin of Bcotliuid, 

***JfS“*J^ officially known as the San. ItwaseimtlBtlit 

> Satires, 1. 182. kardfillUlg-kilXI (hflrd'ning-w), n. A Idln in gizteenth oantoiy under Ifaiy and James VL, a^ im 
SiOoBst^wted: ssidoftiisivmels. [CoUoq.]. whieib in t«»e pw«^ worth ii*y si ftigitah. SMostosMhmhwMgs 




Obverse. Reverse. 

Hardhead of fames VI.. British Museum. 
(Size of the original.) 


Hound iRonygaaiUof dvreit footlonR aomeoatjawi of 
Bmdond, oome of Hootland. Mmio neighhoun thereabout 
■t oardi, aome for ale, some for placka and hardhsddt. 

IjMer dtiJnFan. 12, 1570. (i^om.) 

3. The menha- 
Brevoortia 
tyramma. See 
ont under Bre^ 
voortia. [New 
W]-. 4 . The 
Gaiifomia gray 
whale, Bhaehia- 
necteaglaueus: so 
oalledDy whalers 
heoauBe it has a 

habit of butting a 

boats. — 6. The my gurnard. Trigla gurnar- 
dus. — 6. The ruddy duck, Emmatura ruhiday 
more fully called liard-hentM dipper. Also hard- 
taekj toughhead, [Atlantic coast, U. S.] — 7. A 
kina of commercial sponge, Spongia dura. A, 
Bjiatt, — 8. The knapweed, Centaurea nigra: so 
called from its resemblance to the loggerhead, 
a ball of iron on a long handle. See mapweed. 
—9. An alloy of iron, tin, and arsenic remain- 
ing on the bottom^ after liquation, in the pro- 
cess of refining tm in the reverberatory fur- 
nace. It is nearly identical in composition with 
the dross removed from the surface during the 
operation.— 10. A large, smooth, rounded stone 
found especially in coarse gravel. 

Iiard-h^ed (hard 'hedged), a, [< hard + liead 
+ -edP. Cf. D. hardhfwfdigy stupid, hardhoofdy a 
dolt, blockhead.] • Shrewd : intelligent or clear- 
headed and firm; not easily deceived or hum- 
bugged: as, a hard-headed politician. 

Mn. D. 1% In Mrs. Thrale’s phrase, a sensible hard-head- 
ed woman. Mme. a'ArUay, Diary, I. 261. 

Harddieaded pbsrsiclsts^ however, regard such Instm. 
ments (Idpoman s electrometers] with oonsiderable doubt 
when quantitative measurements are to be made. 

Seimoe, 111. 260. 

. Same as hardhead, & 
I'hkr^ted). a. [Early mod. 
If hardherted; < ME. herdi- 
d(ss:Daa.haardMertetss&w. 
h&rdhjertad), with -cd2, < AS. keardheori (am G. 
kartherff-4g)f< heard^ hard, + heortCf heart.] Un- 
feeling; cruel; pitiless; inhuman; inexorable. 

But exhorte one an other daylve, whyle it Is called to 
daye^ least any of you waxe hard-neked thorow the deceit- 
f^esse of synno. BiiAe ef 1661, Heb, ill. 13. 

She to Intrigues was even hard-hearted. 

Prior, Paulo Pnigantl. 

■Syn. Bee list under cruel. 

Ium«heartedly (hyrd'hftr^ted-li), adv. In a 
hard-hearted manner. Imp, IHct, 
IlMd^heartedneiMI (hard^httr^ted-nes), n. The 
character of being hard-hearted ; want of feel- 
ing or tenderness; cruelty; iuhumanity. 
hairaieSMt, n, [ME., < of. hardiessef hardieecoy 
F. hardieeee (= Pr. ardideza s It. arditezza), 
< kardft, hardy: seehardy^.] Hardiness; bold- 



Is grounded upon 
Of him that dare wel undertake. 

Gouwr, Conf. Amani, IL 67. 

hardlheadt (h&r'di-hed), n. Same as hardi- 
hood. 

Bnflam'd with fury and flers hardy hed, 

Speneer, F. Q., 1. iv. 88. 

Fools men are 
Who work themaelves such bitter care 
That they may live when they are dead ; 

Her mother's stern cold haraihead 
Shall make this sweet but dead-alive. 

WiUiam Morrie, Earthly Paradis^ III. 188. 

hardihood (hftr'di-hOd), n. [< hardy^ + -hood, 
Cf . 1). hardigheid, hardness, oallosity, G. hartig- 
Jeeitf hardness (in a moral sense). ] 1 . Unyield- 
ing boldness ; firmness in doing something that 
exposes to difficulty, danger, or contumely ; in- 
trepidity ; also, and commonly, too great bold- 
ness; foolish daring; offensive assurance. 

It is the society of numbers which gives hardihood to 
iniquity. SueknUneter, 

It is a proof of audacity to venture to an entertainment 
nninviteq, and of hardihood to endure with apparent un- 
eonsoionsDesB the astonished looks of the host and hostesa. 

C. J, Smith, Bynonymea p. 115. 

2. Physical power of endurance; toughness. 
[Bare.] 

The pttgrlma had the preparation of an anned mind, 
better than any hardihood of body. 

Bmeraon, Hist DIsoonrse at Concord. 
■>iy3L Courage, resolution, pluck, stoutneim fortitude; 
andaotlgr, effrontery, assuranoa impadenoe. The unfiavor- 
iMemeaninga of hardihood seem to be prevailing over the 
goad onea so that there Is a tendemw to look to other 
wovdalorilie expression of courage and enduranoa. The 
jame of thla tenaencyia not yet decided; It is less marked 
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hardilyHt A variant of hard^. Chaucer. 
hardily^ (hfir'di-li), adv, [< ME. hardUg, hardi- 
liche; < hardy + -IVA] 1. In a hardy manner; 
boldly; with hardiness; with confidence. 

At the first the Oanles and Spanyards, equall to their 
enemies both In force and conrage, malnteined the oon- 
filet right hardily, and kept their order and airaies. 

Hogand;tr.ofLlvy,p.461. 
My lords, I assert confidently and hardily I make the 
assertion, and 1 challenge confutation. 

Bp, Bfrrdey, Speech, Jnly, 1798. 

2t. Surely; certainly; of course; indeed. 

A wyt is Gkiddes gifte verraily* 

AUe othere manere glftes hardily, 

As londea renter pasture or oomune^ 

Or moeblesb alle been giftos of Fortune. 

Chaucer, Merchant's Tale^ 1. 68. 

hardim (hilr'dim), n. [Of. Ar. hurdaun, the Li- 
byan lizard.] A common agamoid lizard, Stel- 
lio culgariSf of countries bordering the Med- 
iterranean. Also spelled Mardim. 

The hardinu are ot an olive green color shaded nrlth 
black, and below a pale yellow. StaeuL Nat, Biet,, III. 414. 

hardiment (h&r'di-ment), n, [< ME. hardiment, 

< OP. hardiment, < liarde, hardy: see kardyl.] 

1. Courage; danng; hardihood. [Obsolete or 
archaic.] 

Artow in Troye and hast non hardimenle 
To take a woman which that loveth thee? 

Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 588. 
But fall of fire and greedy hardimenll. 

The youthfull Knight could not for ought be stalde. 

Spenter, F. Q., 1. L 14. 
Vanguard of Liberty, ye men of Kent • • • 

Kow is the time to prove your harditnerU ! 
Wordeworth, To the Men of Kent October, 1808. 

2t. A bold exploit. 

like hardiment Postbnmns hath 
To Cymbeline pofonn'd. 

Shot,, (^beline^ v. 4. 

hardiness (hur'dl-nes), n, [< ME. hardynesse; 

< hardy^ + -ness,'] 1. Capability of endurance ; 
physical vigor. 

Ho that berethe the Diamond upon him. it aevethe him 
hardynetee and manhode^ and It kepethe the Lemos of his 
Body hole. MandeviUe, Travel^ p. 158. 

2. Hardihood; audacity; effrontexy. [Obso- 
lete or archaic.] 

By the Imprudent and fooliih hardinee of that French 
Earle the Frenchmen were disoomfitedi 

BaUuyVe Voyagee, II. 85. 
It is wholly to this dreadfUl praotioe [flogging at schools] 
that we may attribute a oerudn haedineet and ferocity 
which some men, though liberally educated, cany about 
them in all their behaviour. Steele, Spectator, No. 157. 

Criminal as yon are, you avenge yonraelf against the 
hardineea of one that would tell you of it Speotator, 

8 t. Hardness. 

Ac to be conqueronr called that oometh of special grace, 
And of hardyneeee ot herte and ot hendenesse [gentleness] 
bothe. Piere Plowman (BX xix. 81. 

4t. Hardship; suffering. 

They hold an opinion that oxen will abide and suffer 
much more labour, pain, and hardineee than horses will. 

Sir T, More, Utopia (tr. by BobiusonX ii. 1. 
They are valiant and hardy; great endarers of cold, hun- 
ger, and all hardineee, Spenser, State of Ireland. 

hard^t, n, [< ME. hardyng ; verbal n. of hard, 
r.] Hardening. 

They speeken ot sonto hardyng ot metal. 

Chaueer, Squire's Talc, L 285. 

hardlaiket, n, [ME., < loel. hardhldkrf hard- 
ness, < hardhr ss E. hard: see hard,] Hard- 
ship; harshness; wrong. 

With hardlayke & home, that happyn shall after. 

Ye dowtles muii degh tor dedes ox too two. 

Deetruetion of TVoy (E. E. T. S.X L 847a 

bardlet, An obsolete form of hurdle, 
hardly (hard'li), €tdv, [< 2dE. hiB'detyf iMrdliohef 
hardeliche, herdelirhe, < AS, hearmiee (s OS. 
hardUho s G, hdrilieh s loel. hardhliga, hardJUa 
ss ODan. haardelig), hardly, bard, sorely, se- 
verely, < heard, ham; see hard, o.] 1. Not 
softly or tenderly; roughly; severmy; imfa- 
vorably; inimically. 

Sara! dealt hardly with her. Gen. xvL a 

Ihe griev'd oommons 
Bardly oonoeive Ot me. 

Shat,, Hen. vm., I a 

We house 1' the rook, yet use thee not so hardly 
As prouder liven do. Shak,, ClymbeUne^ UL 8. 

Heaven was her canopy; bare ea^ her bed: 

So hardly lodged. Drydon, 

2. By hard work ; with difficulty. 

There la no sin which God doth so seldom, nor so ihmily 
forgive, as this sin of falling away from the tmth. 

Latimer^ Bennon bef. Edw. VI., : 


3. Not quite or completely; only approximate- 
ly; scarcely: as, it is hardly strong enough; 
that is hardly true. 

You may be louder yet; a oulveriu 
.Discharged in his ear would hardly bore it 

B. Joneon, Volpone, L 1. 

However wise, ye hardly know me yet 

Tewnyeon, Merlin and Vivien. 

4. Barely; narrowly; almost not at all: as, 
hardly any; hardly ever. 

The Earl of Olouoeater in a Siokneas suddenly lost his 
Hair, his Teeth, his Nail% and his Brother hardly escaped 
Death. Baker, Gbroniolea p. 86. 

Bardly any faonity ia more Important for the intelleo- 
tual progress of man than the power of Attention. 

jDortsffi, Descent of Man, 1. 48. 

The oountry was then impoverUhed. intercourse with 
Great Britain was interrupted, school-books were scarce 
and hardly attainable, and there was no oertaln prospect 
of peace. N, Webster, in Soudder, p. 88. 

5. Not probably; with little likelihood: as, he 
will hardly come to-day. 

Bardly shall you find any one so bad bat he desires the 
credit of being thonght good. Soulth, Sermons. 

There was that aoroas his throat 
Which yon had hardly oared to see. 

Tefonymm, Lady Clara Vere de Vere. 

bard-metal (h&rd'met^al), n. An alloy of about 
two parts of copper with one of tin, prepared in 
the process of making gun-metal. To this illoy 
the proper addition of copper is afterward mad^ the ob- 
ject oeiiig to aeoure a more thorough mixture of the two 
metals than woold be poasible if they were melted together 
in the proper proportlona without this prdiminary opera- 
tion. 

bardmonib (hfird'moufii), n, A cyprinoid fish, 
Aerochilua alutaceus, distinguished by the in- 
oasement of the Jaws in a well-defined broad’ 
homy plate having a straight edge, it reaches a 
length of about a foot, and represents in ue United States 
the ChondrostomineB at Europe. [Columbia river, U. S.) 
bard-moutbed (hard'moutht), a. Having a 
hard month; not sensitive to or easily con- 
trolled by the bit: as, a hard-mouthed horse. 

'lIs time my hard-mouth' d coursers to contronl. 

Apt to run riot, and transgress the goal. Bidden. 

1 mys(df, the author of these momentous truths, am a 
person whoso imaginations are hard-fuouthed, and exceed- 
ingly disposed to run away with his reason. 

Suift, Tale of a Tub, lx. 

bardneSB (hard'nes), n. [< ME. hardnesse, herd- 
nesse, < AS, heardnes (s= OHG. hartnissa), < 
heard, hard: see hard, a.] 1. The state or qual- 
ity of being hard, in any of the senses of that 
word; solioity; density; difficulty of compre- 
hension, accomplishment, control, or enanr- 
ance; obduracy; harshness; severity; inclem- 
ency; adversity; roughness; uncomeliness; 
want of sensibility. 

If one, by quioknes of wltte. take his lesson readelie, an 
other, by hardnee of witte, taketh it not so speedelie. 

Aseham, The Scbolemaster, p. 82. 
And eke that age despysed iiiconeMe vainer 
Enur’d to hardneese and to homely fore. 

Speneer, F. Q., IV. vilL 27. 

Thou therefore endnre hardness, as a good soldier of 
Jesus Christ. 2 Tim. 11. 8. 

I do confess my hardness broke his heart. 

Beau, and PI., Knight of Burning Pestle, v. 8. 

But the Labourers are few, and their haruest ndthing 
so plentifull as In other places, which they impute to the 
hardnesee of learning the Chinlan language. 

Purohas, Pilgrimage, p. 449. 

By their virtuous behaviour they compensate the kanl- 
ness of their favour. Bay, 

With respect to hardness, we know nothing of it by 
sense farther than that the parts of hard bodies resist the 
motion of our hands on coming into contact with them. 

Deseartes, Prin. of PhUos. (tr. by Veltoh), it 1 4. - 

Specifically — 2. That quality in fountain-wa- 
ter which 18 imparted bv the presence in excess 
of earthy salts, especially calcium sulphate. 

It is possible to improve . . . hard water ... by slm- 

e y adding lime-water to water the hardness of which ia 
be oorreoted. Bwdey, Physiography, p. 119. 

The hardness Shown by unboiled water Is oalled total 
hardness, Thausing, Beer (trana.X P* UK* 

3. In med,f that quality of the pulse wMoh is 
due to tension of the artery, whioh in this con- 
dition does not readily yield to the pressure of 
the finger. 

BardasH ot the pulse is usually said to be an indica- 
tion for bleeding, ... but it la neoeasaiy to diaoriminate 
oarefnlly between the konhiMsdae to tension of the sound 
artery . . . and that due to arterial degeneration with 
... “lofthei 
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Believe me, She is oonstent; not the sands 
sokardly ‘ ' 


can be so I 


^ ^ number'd as she won. 

Fieteher, FsitfafUl Shepherdess iv. L 
There is e keen relish about email pleeanres hardly 


more or leee herd depoelt in the welle c 

Quoin, Med. Diet 

4. In art and muoio, harshness or coldness of 
execution; nnsympathetie treatment, as of a 
tone or the details of a picture; want of feel- 
ing in performance. 5. In minordL, the oom- 
parative eapaoity of a substance to serateh 
another or be scratehed by another; the qua!- 


ity of bodies which enables them to resist abra- 
sion of their surf aoes. Soalei baye been oonitnioted 
in whioh a set of lUndard bodies are arranged and num- 
bered, and other bodtea are referred to thla scale in re- 
Speotofhardneas. The diamond is thebardestbo^ known, 
and in the scale of Mohs its hardness is indicated by the 
number lOi The scale la as follows: Talc, 1 ; rock-salt 
2 : oalpito, 8 ; fluor-qiar, 4 : apatite, fi ; feldspar, 6 ; rook- 
oiysW, 7; topai, 8 ; oorandum, 9 ; diamond, la 
bard-nosed (h&rd'nozd), a. In hunting, having 
little or no sense of smell : said of dogs, 
hardock (har'dok), n. [ME. or AS. form not 
found : appar.< early ME. har, AS. hdr, E. hoar, 
+ dodk\ q. V.] A name applied by old English 
authors to some uncertain plant, probamy a 
dock with whitish leaves, being a corruption of 
hoardook; perhaps the burdock, Arctium Lappa. 
It Is thonght by some to be the same as Karloekf whlw is 
a corruption ofeharloek, Brattiea Sinapittrum, 
hard-pan (hard 'pan), n. 1. The more or less 
firmlj consolidated detrital material which 
sometimes underlies a superficial covering of 
soil. Any bed of mingled clay and sand or pebbles, if 
firmly ooropaoted. is called hard-pan. The use of this 
word appears to be much more common in the United 
States then in Unglutyil- 

Hence — 2. {a) Hard, unbroken ground. [U. S.] 

The new [world] Is for the most part yet raw, un^gested 
hard-pan. The Cmtwry, XXyJL 118. 

S The lowest level ; lowest foundation ; a firm 
»ting for effort or upwardjpr^ess : as, prices 
have reached hard-pan, [U. S.] 

The pracUoal hard-pan of bustnesa. 

BUeL Bn, (Amer.), IL 4. 
It didn’t appear to reach kord-iNMi. or take a firm grip 
on life. The Century, XXVI. m 

A community where^ to use the local dialect “ they got 
the color and struck hard-pan" more frequently than any 
other mining camp. 

Bret Uarte, Tales of the Argonaut^ p* 172. 
hard-pear (hard'pSr), n, A South African 
shrub or small tree, Olinia cymoaa, belonging 
to the natural order Lythrariene, having square 
stems, opposite coriaceous leaves, cymes of 
small white flowers, and red drupes, llie wood 
is hard and compact, and is used in making 
musical instruments. 

hard-port (hllrd'pdrt), a. Placed hard aport. 
See aport. 

As we were under full headway, and swiftly ronndlng 
her with a hard-vort helm, we delivered a broadside at 
her consort^ the fiombshell, each shot hulling her. 

The CantufY, XXXVI. 42a 

hards (hftrdz), n. [Also hurda, formerly hirdes; 
< ME. hardea, herdn, hyrdea, a pi. (though ap- 
pearing as a sing, in the ME. gloss **hec stupa, 
a hardea”), < AS. pi. heordan, hards; connec- 
tions unknown.] The refuse or coarse part of 
flax, hemp, or wool. 

Hir dathes biliue bigan to biln 
Als herdee that had bene right dry. 

HolyBoodiE. E. T. fiXP* 

She hadde on a sokkenye 
That not of hempe ne heerdee was. 

Bom. of the Boee, L 1288. 
What seems to you so easy and csrtaln is to me as diffi- 
cult as it would be to work a steel hauberk out of harde 
offlaz. Fair Maid of Perth, V. 

hard-set (hard'set'), a. Bigid; inflexible; ob- 
stinate. 

hard-diell (hfird'shel), a. and n. I. a. 1. In 
zooL, having a hard shell. Speoifically applied— (a) 
" ^ 1 dam, round * " ■ ** 
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2. Hard treatment; injury; oppression; injus- 
tice. 

They are ripe for a peace, to enjoy what we have oon- 
querea for them ; and so are we, to recover the effects of 
their Aordak^ upon us. Sw(fL 

■Sm L THsl, burden, grievance, trouble, 
haxdtadc (h&rd'tak), n, 1. Large, coarse, hard 
biscuit baked without salt and kiln-dried, much 
used by sailors and soldiers; Bhii>-bi80uit.— 2. 
Same as hardhead, 6. [Georgia, U. S.] 
hardtall (hftrd't&l), n, A carangoid fish, the 
yellow mackerel, Caranx piaquetua. 
hturd-VlBaged (hflrd'viz^ajd), a. Having harsh 
features; ill-favored. 

hardware (h&rd'wSr), n. l. Small metal arti- 
cles, such as house- or carriage-trimmings, fit- 
tings, parts of machines, domestic and kitchen 
utensils and appliances, and small tools. For 
more convenient claitiflcation. such materiel it called 
huUdere' hardvmre, domeetie nardunre, earriage-hard- 
vare, etc. 

2. Alcoholic liquors. [GoUoq., Newfoundland.] 
hardwareman (h&rd'wSr-mw), n.; pi. hard- 
waremen (-men). A maker or seller of hard- 
ware. 

Woik for illvenmitlia, watob-makera, and hardteare- 
nuen. The Century, XXIV. 658. 

Hardwickia (hftrd-wik'l-^), n. [NL. (Hoxburgh, 
1795), named after Major-General Thomas 
Hardwick of the British army.] A genus of 

S lants, of the natural order Leguminoaas, subor- 
erCasaalpiniecB, tribe Cynoffiefr8t8,charaoterized 
by slender paniculate racemes of flowers having 
5 strongly imbricated sepals and 10 stamens, 
1 to 3 of which are sometimes reduced to stami- 

Aala and AfriSk” 'liey ^^ornSHT^roea^w^i a^^tiy 
pinnate 2- to 6-foliolate leavec. Two Aalatic apeciea^. 
oinata and H. jdnnata, are tolerably well known. The 


to the hard i 


or quahog. Venue meree- 
naria; (b) to the oommon edible crab, CaUineetee haa- 
foftMjjvhen ita ihell ia grovm hard : dlatlnguiahed from 

2. Bigidly and narrowly orthodox: conserva- 
tive; uncompromising. [Colloq., U. S.] 


She reoogniied the drawl of an old hard-eheU preacher 
who at long intervale came to hold forth in the neighbor- 
hood. The Century, XXXVI. 887. 

See&aptfrt, 2. 

n, n. 1. A hard-shelled crab or olam.~2. 
See Hard, n., 5 (a), 

kard-fllieligd (hfird'sheld), a. Same as hard- 
aheU. 

Oh, you hard-duUed, unplaatlo^ Inaulated Englishmen 1 
You introduee towela and freeh water, and teiL and beet- 
ateak, wherever you go^ it ia true ; but ydu teaoh high 
prioea and awindling, and inaolenoe likewise! 

B, Tayiar, Northern lYmvSA p* 268. 

havalnlitp (httrd'ghip), II. [< ME. herdaehipe, 
also hardiachipe; < hard 4* -sAfp.l 1. Severe 
labor or want : gniEeriim or exeescove toil, phyg- 
ioal or mental; adversity; affliction; also, any- 
thing that exacts ifflysical or mental endurance. 

They admitted of bondaga with danger of eonaetenoa 
snfher then to Indure fhoae hardeMpe, 

Bradford, Piymouth Plantatloq, p. 28. 

Baroaa are always drawn baaring aonowa 
advandtiea nndeigdng all kinda cl * 


kare 

still hardytng more and more in hla trium^ over our 
■ImpUcitj. AafM8,1Sa, p. 289. 

hardy^ (hiir'di), n. ; pi. hardiea (-diz). [Or^n 
obscure.] In hlaeksmithing, a chisel or fufier 
havingasquareshankfuriiisertiou intoa square 
hole in an aiiviL 
kardyliaadt, n. See hardiUcad, 
hardy-direw (hUr'di-shrfi), n. [Formerly also 
haMiahrew,^ The shrew, 
kare^ (hSr), n. jr< me. hare, < AS. hara « 
OFries. haae a MD. haeae, D. haa8 = MLG. haae 
ss OHG. haao, MHG. G. hmc as Icel. Iteri (for 
Am) as Sw. I>an. hare (< Teut. stem *^haaan-) 
B W. ceinach s OPruss. aaaina s Skt. 

(for *ca8a), a hare.] 1. A rodent quadruped 
of the family Leporido? and genus it has 

four upper front teeth instead cd only two aa usual in 
Bodentia (the extra pair placed behind the othera), long 
mobile eora, short cowed-up taU, lengthened hind Umba, 
furry solea and cleft upper lip. The species are nu- 
merous, and are found in most countries, especially of the 
northern hemisphere : they are much allke^ all nearlyre- 
senibling the common hare of Europe, Lejme iimidue. Thia 
animal in northerly and alpine countries turns more or less 
completely white in winter, and is then known as the tw- 
ryifu f hare. The polar har& Lepue timSdue, var. aretieua 
or glaekUie, ia the extreme phase of the same ipeeiea ; the 
American representative is L. amarieamia. The wesT — 


kaviiig in the aervtoe of mankind a kind at i^petfie to 
dffMlttet 


landdiDgmi. 


dpeeuaSl^o, SUL ing, or 


former is a deofduous tree attaining a maximum height 
of 120 foei^ and inhabiting southern and central India. 
The heart-wood is dark mdish-brown or nearly black, 
fine-grained, very hard, and durable. It is perhaps the 
heaviest wood in India, splits easily, and does not wsrp. 
It is very valuable for posts, ralfrosd-tie^ and under- 
ground work. The bark fumlshes a valuable fiber for 
cordage. The other species named has similar but less- 
marked properties. It grows in the western (lhats from 
South Kanara to Thivancore. Both roeoies exude a bal- 
sam similar to copaiba. That of ff. pmnata hardens into 
a resin, or forms an oleo-resin. 

kaxdwood-tree (hfird'wfid-trfi), n. A hifud- 
some West Indian shrub or small tree, Ixora 
ferrea, belonging to the natural order limiacca:, 
having oblong, pointed loaves and axillary 

S )B of rose-colored flowers. Bee Ixora. 
(httr 
t. 

hardi), haruy, uiw:xii{$. BtiUUb, uuiu, uouttiijr 
garded as the pp. of hardir, ardir (s Pr. ardir 
s It. ardire), be iK)ld, make bold, < OHG. *Aarf- 
jan as E. hard, v.) (cf. OF. enharai, emboldened, 
pp. of enhardir, embolden), but perhaps direct- 
ly < OHG. harti, herti, MHG. herti, another form 
of OHG. MHG. Aarf bE. hard: cf. MLG. herdieh, 
persevering, = ODan. hterdig ssl^orw. herdig b 
B w. h&rdig, vigorous, courageous (Dan. iheerdig 
B Sw. ihardig, persevering). Hardy is thus a 
doublet of hard: see hard.J 1. Bold ; intrepid ; 
daring; confident; audacious. 

But there is no man in the World so Aardy.Crlstene man 
ne other, but that he wolde ben adrad for to beholde it 
MandeviUe, Travels, p. 282. 
That you be never so hardy to come again In his affairs. 

SfAoA..T. N.,U.2. 

The Indians were so hardy as they came close up to 
them, notwithstanding their plocea. 

mnthrop, Hist New England, I. 254. 
Be not so ttardy, scullion, as to slay 
One nobler than thyself. 

Tennyaon, Gareth and lynette. 

2. Bequiring or imparting courage, vigor, and 
endurance; that must be done boldly or 'ener- 
getically: as, a hardy exploit; hardy occupa- 
tions. 

He turned with impatience from his literary tutora to 
lAilltaiy exercises and the hardieet sporta. 

Motley, Dutch Republic, III. 868. 

8. Strong; enduring; capable of resisting fa- 
tigue, hardship, or exposure: as, a hardy peas- 
ant; a hardy plant. 

Lone flower, hemmed in with snowa and white as they, 
But hardier far. Wordeworth, Bonneta, IL 16. 

And eveiy ha/rdy |dant could beer 
Loch Katrine’s keen and searching air. 

Seoti, L. of the L., L 26. 
The emigrant’! children have g rown tt|K the Aordy off- 
spring of the new clime. Everett, Orations, I. 901. 

■Sya. 1. Stout-hearted, oonrasrsona valiant, daring. See 
note nnder kardthnd.— 8. Hde, robnet, sturdy, tough. 

(hilT'di), V. i.; pret. and pp. hardied, ppr. 
har^fing. [<Aanly, a.] To become hardy, diu^ 
andaeioug. [Bare.] 



American Varying Hare U-ePus mmertemtauh. 


United States harbor several veiy large, long-eered, long- 
limbed hsrea such as L. eampeelrie (whioh whitens m 
wlnterX L. oaUotia, and others, commonly known as loeA- 
rabbite or jaekaee-rabbite, (See cut under Jaek-ranit.) 
Some hares are psrtlyMnatic^ as L. oquarieiurof the south- 
ern United States. The hare is proverbial for its timidity 
and fleetness and for its instinctive ingenuity In riudlng 
enemiea llie pursnit of it with hounds is called eour- 
e£ng, and has been a favorite sport from remote times. The 
rabbit, belonging to the same genus, is often included nn- 
der the genend term hare, and differs from It ehlefly in its 
smaller sise^ and in its habit of burrowing instead of eon- 
stractlng forms in the gnuw as the hare does. See rahbU, 

He is BO gode a knygbt that alle other be but as haree as 
in comparison to hym, saf only his brother. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.X H 161 
The mdanoholy hare is form’d in brakes and bileri. 

Drayton, Polyolblon, 11. 901 

Ike timloas hare , . , scarce shuns me. 

Cowper, Tksk, vL 801 

2. [cap.] In aatron., one of the forty-eight an- 
cient constellations of Ptolemy, situated in the 
southern hemisphere.— First oatoh your hare. 
See oofrAi.— HSM and hounds, (a) An outdoor game 
modeled after the hunting of hares with hounds. Two 
players' known as hares suui; off on a long run or ride^ 
scattering behind them small pleoea of paper called the 
acent; the othera, known as the bounds, following the 
trail BO marked, tty to catch the hares before they reseh 
home Bgain. 

**WeU,roymttefdlowB,”begantheDootcir, . . . *<what 
mokes you BO late f” ‘‘Please^ sir, we’ve been out Big-side 
Hare-and-hounde, and loot our way.” 

T. Hughee, TOm Brown at Bngliy, L 1. 
(5t) Everybody ; peoffie generally. 

Bat Antenor, ho tdial come horn to tonne, 

And ahe ahal out— thus aeyde here and houm, 

Chaueer, Troilai, tv. 910. 

Little Chief hare. See Lagomye and Had as a 
Marhh hare, acting wildly or aenstdeoily ; stranffely freak- 
ish : in allnnon to me vdld actions of the hare auriim the 
breeding-seaaon in apring.— To hunt tOt harSi Wnh a 
tabart, to engage in a hopelou tadL Davite. 

Men mystten as well haue huntyd an hare wUk a tahre, 
As ariie ony mendis ffor that thri myadede. 

BkhardtheBedieleee,l.Sa. 

The poore man that gives but his bare fee, or perhaps 
pleads in formA pauperis, he hunteth for haree wUh a tabor, 
and gropeth In the darke to find a needle in abotle of 1^. 
Greene, WP for an Upatart Courtier (HarL MIoo., V. 40f> 

TO main a hare of, to hoax or befool ; ridionlelieqMiae 
or abow up to deriaion. (See alao eolZiny-Aare.) 
kare^ (hSr), r, t, [= E. dial, harr, < ME. Ao- 
rien, barren, drag by force, ill-treat ; either the 
same as harien for herien, hergien, E. har^, q. 
or < OF. harier, harry, hurry, trouble, disturb, 
in^rtune, annoy; perhaps also eonf used with 
OF. barer (un ehien), set (a dog) on, encourage; 
cf. haro, harrow, an exclamation; crier Am, 
cry harrow: see WroteS.] To harass; worry; 


r the name of men or beeito, what do you dot 

Bare the poor fellow out of nis fl vo wits 

And sevffii sensis. H.«fomoii,TUeof aXhlblLL 


bam 

iJSSrt%S% iq fi 

nodoat,by wl 
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8. The ptannifl^ or any Bpeeies of the genus 
Lagapus: so eaued because the densely feather- 
ed feet resemble thdse of the hare* See first 
out under grouse, — df. A long, narrow foot, car- 
ried forward, such as is found in some dogs. 
V, ShaWf Book of the Dog. — 5. In hot.: (a) 
Same as avens. (h) Same as hart^s-foot, 1. 
hare-footed (hftrfdt^edl, a. Having densely 
fuOT or feathery feet, like those of a hare : an 
epithet of the ptarmigan, 
hure-heiurt^ (hSr^httr'^ted), a. Timorous, like 
a hare ; easily frightened, 
harehonnd (har 'hound), n, A hound for hunt- 
ing hf^s; a greyhound. Chalmers, [Bare.] 
hare-kangaroo (n&r'kanff-g^rd^), n, A small 
kangaroo of the genus ZagorehesteSf so called 
from its resemblance to a hare in size and color, 



TO Sane and nde them thus at every tom is not to teach 
them, but to vez and torment them to no purpose. 

Loeke, i^uoaUon. 1 67. 

lare^, pron. See hch I.* D (b), 

harebell (liSr'bel),n. [<ME. 
harebellCf glossing L. bursa 
pastoris, shepherd’s-purse 
(not in AS.); < hare^ + 
oeU\ Many plants take 
their popular names from 
familiar animals without ob- 
vious reason; cf. barefoot^ 
hanPs-footj hare-mint, harems- 
ear, etc.] 1. A species of 
bell-flower, Campanula ro» 
tundifoUa, the well-known 
bluebell of Scotland. It Is a 
low herb with delloate, drooping, 
blue, bell-shaped flowers, and lin- 
ear-lanceolate stem-leavesi those 
near the root being round-heart- 


to both Europe and North Ameri- 
ca. The name is sometimes erro- 
neously written hairbeU; Lindlfw 
endeavored to restrict that spell- 

The scor'd hare-bell, like thy veina 

Skak., C^bdine, iv. 2. 

E'en the dight hare-belt raised its head, 

Elastic, from her airy tread. 

Scott, L. of the Ik, i. 18. 

An Alpine harebeU hung with tears 
By some odd morning glacier. 

Temnyaon, Princess, viL 

8. The wild hyacint^ SciUa nutans, or Hyaoin- 
thus nan-seriptus, [Scotch; rarely so used in 
English worlm.] 

karebraln (h&r^brfin), a, and n. [< hare"^ + 
brain. Also written, incorrectly, hairbrain, as if 
< hair^ + brain,} 1. a. Same as harebrained, 

t meane It (salth the king) by that same haivelnuitnie 
wild fdlow, my subject the Earle of Suffolke. who is 
protected in your couiitne, and begins to play the foole, 
when all others are wearie of it 

Bacon, Hist Hen. YU., p. 228. 

It certainly wHI not put him in a position to cany out 
any of ilie hmrbvain schemes of economic policy. 

, The Ameren, XXL 809. 

JI, n. A giddy or reckless person. 

Ah foolish harehraine. 

This is not she. Udall, Roister Doister, i. 4. 

Look into onr histories, and you shall almost meet with 
no other BUbJect, but what a company of hare-braina have 
done in thdr rage. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 169. 

harbbnliwd (hSr'bribid), a. [< hare^ + brain 
•f -c<|2. Also written, incorrectly, hairbralned,} 

Having or indicatii^, as it were, no more 
brain wan a hare; giddy; heedless; reckless; 
wild. 

0 painted fodes, whose hairbraimU heades must haue 
Mote clothes attones than might become a king. 

Oaaeaigne, Btede Olas (ed. Arber), p. 70. 

Grave and wise persons . . . are extremely less affected 
wftti Inst and loves than the hare-brained boy. 

Jer. Taylor, Worka (ed. 1885), I. 718. 

11m JUNW-hroined chatter of a few poUtical habhlerB. , . .. „ . ... , 

C, Mama, Gatea of Hera^ v. subfamily FuUguUfUB, having in the male a cu- 

llM«bMlliedly(hlir'britod.U),adt;. In a giddy, 
vdM Arh^HlAeB TviAriTiAi* e serted. The only apecies Is H. piocioK*, the long-tailed 

wUd, or needless manner. common Wri of the nortbem honlqdine, 

Amslefqnoth he) farewell, whoaeba^e I loiM did beare^ ' — n — ^ 

And in my hat full harOroyndly thy flowera did I weare. 

iiaaeaigne. Fruit of Fettera. 

hareblir (h&r'bdr), n. The burdock, Aretium 
Lappa, burdock. 
karecopf, n. See horeeop, 
luumm, n. Same as hwem, 
hapa-Gyad (hSr'id), a. Watchful ; fearful. 

UentlesB Rigor, and Confusion fSlnt, 
irnntie DistemM, and hare-eyed Unrest, 

And ■boit-hreaaied Thirst, with ever-bnmlng breast 
t Chapman, Death at Prince Henry. 

liaiafoot (hgr'fd^. It. [< ME. hare/ot (defs. 1 
and fi (o)) (a Sw. harefot a Dan. harefod, 
barefoot); < hare^ + foot, Cf. hare’s-foot.] 

1. The foot of a hare; a foot resembUng a 
bare’s foot. 

And hence a thirdjpraverlv Betty, since yon are en ed- 
ailfer of proverbs: Better a hare-foot than none at all; 
ttuaie to asy, than not to be able (o walk. 

iNdhonfiMi, Oiarfam Hiil^ 

A swift-footed person. 

Bifiaidqped fl4nq^,lor IM 

ahnmiaSi^MSg^m, 


Hare-kaiigaruo (LagareluMiet kirsutusy 

and to some extent in habits. These animals 
live on open plains and construct forms in the 
herbage. There are several E^eoies. 

hajrela (har'eld), n, [< Harelda.} A duck of 
the genus Harelda, more fully called northern 
hareld. 

Harelda (ha-rerdfl), n, [NL. (Leach, 1616) ; also 
Baralda ; a miswnting ormisprint for Harelda, 
< loel. hdvella (so given bv Haldorsen, but 
rather Norw.) ss Norw. harem, dial, also haral, 
Harold (Aasen) ss ODan. harelde (other Bcand. 
forms are cited: haSlla, haold, etc., a sea-duck 
(see def.)); appar. < Icel. Sw. haf, Dan. Norw. 
har, the sea (see haaf, haff, harm ) ; the second 
element is perhaps a corruption of Icel. 6nd 
(and-) ss Dan. am, etc., duck: see drake\} A 
genus of sea-ducks, of the family AnaUdat and 



Mnie Oldwife (Harekta 


l.,eft-hiind figure shows summer plumage, and right-hand figure 
winter plumage. 


also called cldt^e, oid-squaic, sad eofuth-aouth^y. The 
jenus to also been named Paganetta, Crymmeaea, and 

lumUp (hSr 'lip'), n. 1. A coi^enital fissure or 
vertical division of the upper lip: so called from 
its supposed resemblance to the lip of a hare. 
The cldt is occasionally double, there being alittlelobe or 

r rtlon of the lip situated between the two ftssurea. It 
surgically treated by smoothly pe]:tng the opposite 
edges of the Assure, and maintaining them in accurate 
anweltlon by a twisted suture nntfl they have united. 

This ia the foul flend Flibbertigibbet He begins at 
curfew, and walks till the (list cook. He . . , squinta 
the eye and makea the harelip, Shak,, Lear, lU. 4. 

8. The hare-lipped sucker, Quassilahia laeera, 
a catostomid fish remarkable for the conforma- 
tion of the mouth, which suggests a harelip. The 
upper lip is not prohwetfle, bat greetly enUigM, and 
the lower Up ia divided into two wspenm lobea. It la 
abundant in the Scioto and a few other rivers In the Ohio 
valley and aouthward. 

hiriniined (h&r'lipt), a. Having a harelip, 
kanm (hfi^rem orhtt^xem), n. [Also Aaram; < 
Turk, harm, < Ar. hardm, anything forbidden, 
a sacred place or thing, in particular women’s 
apartments, women, allied to Ar. harma, a 


lady (pi. Aafisi/ el harim, the swouuo boa, 
whence the oooaaional E. form harimf harem), 
< harama, prohibit, forbid.] 1. In Turkey, 

Syria, etc., the part ox a dwelling-house, 
including an inclosed courtyard, appropriated 
to the female members of a Mohammediui fam- 
ily, and BO constructed as to secure the utmost 
seclusion and privacy. In India the correspond- 
ing chambers, offices, and inclosure are cadled 
the genona. 

Thia Duke here, and in other serslioa (or Harame, as 
the Peraiana term them) to above 800 oononblnes. 

Sir T. Hsrtsrl, Travels in Africa, p. 188, 

8. Collectively, the occupants of a harem, con- 
sisting in a Mohammedan familv of the wife, 
or wives (usually to the number of four), female 
relatives of the husband, female slaves or con- 
cubines, and sometimes eunuchs as guardians 
and attendants. 

SeragUoB sing, and Aorsm* dance for loy. ’ 

Cowper, Anti-Thfdypmoim, L lOB. 

8. A sacred place; either of the holy cities 
Mecca and Medina, called the two harems, as 
places prohibited to infidels. [Bare.] 
nara-madt (hftr'mad), a. Mad as a March hare. 
harel'. 

O. here's a day of toil weU pass'd over. 

Able to make a oltlsen hare-mad ! 

MiddMon, Chaste Maid, iU. 2. 

harangiforni (ha-ren'ji-f6rm), a, K NL. hor 
rengus, herring, + L. forma, shape.] Shaped 
like a herring: a term now more restricted in 
meaning than elupe{form, 
harengUB (ha-reng'gus), n. [ML. and NL., < 
OF. hareng, < OHQ. harinc, herino = AS. has- 
ring, E. herring, q. v.] 1 . A herring.-»8. [cap.} 
An AldrovandLue genus of herrings. See Clur 
pea, 

kare-pipet (hSr'pip), n, [ME. harepype, > AF. 
harepipe,} A snare for catching hares. Ualli- 
well. 

The next tyme thou shal be take ; 

1 have a hare pype in my puraeu 
That shaU be set, Watte, for thi sake. 

MS. Cantab, Ft v. 48, f. 110. 

hare's-bane (hftrz'ban), n. Same as wolfs-bane, 
hare'e-beard (hSrz'berd), n. The great mul- 
len, Verbaseum Thapsus, See mullen, 
hare’s-oolewort (harz'koHwOrt), n. Same as 
hare's-lettuce, 

hare’s-ear (harz'er), n. 1. A European um- 
belliferous plant, BupUmrum rotundifolium, 
having alternate perfoliate leaves, the auricled 
base closing round the stem. Also called 
tkoroughwax. — 2. A plant of the cruciferous 
genus Conringia, of either of the species C, Aus- 
triaeum and C. orimtale, having similar auric- 
ulate leaves.— Bastard bars*B-ear, Phyllia nobla, a 
native of the Canary Idanda^ belonging to the BviMaeem, 
hare’s-foot (hSrz'ftit), n, 1. The hare’s-foot 
trefoil, or rabbit-foot clover, Trifolium arvense. 
Also called barefoot, — 8. A tree, Ochroma La- 
gopus, belonging to the natural order Jlfafoacaai, 
a native of tropical America, the wood of 
which is very light, and therefore well adapted 
for rafts, boats, etc. it derives its name fimn the 
silk-ootton of the secdiL which protrudes from the open- 
ings in the large fruit after ddiisoenoo^ and resembles the 
footof ahare. Thiiootton isttsedinataffingcadiionsfuid 
piUowB.---Har6WootfiBriLa fernXfIowdlia CanarienaSa) 
inhabiting theCansiv and Madefra Idand^ and also found 
on the adjacent mainland of both Afrlcaand Europe. The 
name ia said to refer to its scaly, creeping rhiaomes. The 
fronds are broadly triangular, from 8 to 15 inches in length, 
twice- or thrioe-plnnateL the pinnules out into narrow lobes. 
The indudum is whitidi, and deeply half cup-shaped. In 
Australia this name is given toD. pyeddata. See iJavaUia, 
H8rs*8-fl90ttnfiDfiorolovffr. Beedovsr, l. 
kSiTe S-lettuca (hSrz'let^is), n, A composite 
plant, Sonohus oleraceus, better known as sow- 
thistle, a favorite food of hares. Also called 
hartfa-ooUwort, har^s-palace, and hare-thisde. 
See Sonehua and sow-tnistle, 
]MX«*t-palM*(hSns'pal'$8),M. Bnne a. Aim'.- 
lettuce, 

kars’s-XiandaF (hftrz'pSr8’'U), n. An nmbel- 
liferons plant, Anthmeus syloestris, common 
inEurop;. 

kare's-tail (hftrz'tfil), n. 1. A species of eot- 
ton-grass, Mriophorum vaginatum, common in 
Europe and North America, it belonga to the natu- 
ral order (toiraMaL and is related to the dnb-nuliaa and 
hulradiea; but the briaOea of the perianth are nnmerana 
and become dbngated In the mature fruit Into flbem like 
those of cotton, whibh In this spedea are whl^ and form 
than or dense tuft which has hem oompv^ tptheM 
otahve. bmeotUminmmdMHepkmu^ AlaocaOed 
hatr^otaM msA. 

8. Thehm’s-tailgrassCwhidhsee, under pross). 
—Bturs^lHtBlXnuilL See dot 1, dbova 
kAraiftBlM (hXr'stfin), n. A memorial ftane, 
or aatone marking a boundary; a koavsU^i 


mtp the haruteme on the Borough Muir of Edin- 
burg^. rScotoh.] « 

hiXMhiiffile (hftr'thiB^l), n. Same as harifB- 
leUuee. 

hKrftmg (hKr^fang), n. [< Sw. harfdng, lit. 
<hare-oatoher’ (alsoealled haruggla, ^hare^wl’) 
(of. ODan. harefang, hare-catom^), < hare, s 
B.harei,+/dyo,oateh, seise, as E.jr<wv. The 



Haricot (PhtiMoiM* vulgaris). 
«, flower : ovule. 


of preyiag upon hares, 
haifolatierti n. Same as argolet 
haxioot (har'i-ko), n. [< F. haricot, a ragout of 
mutton, etc., also (in mod. use) the kidney- 
bean (appar. beoause used in such ragouts), 
< OP. t^tgote. * ’ 

Ct. OF. harli- 
goto, a piece, 
morsel. Origin 
unknown.] 1 . 

A kind of ra- 
gout of meat 
and vegeta- 
bles.— 2. The 
kidney-bean or 
French bean. — 

8 . In ceram,, a 
red used for the 
whole surface of a piece^ or forming a back- 
nound to other decoration. It is produced 
&om an oxid of copper. 

baricot-beaA (har'i-kd-ben), n. Same as hari^ 
cot 2. 

hanef, e. A Middle English form of harry, 
hi^er, n. See harrier^, 
hiurlft, n. See hairif, 
hari-kari, n. See harcMri, 
hariolationt (har^i-^-la'shon), n. [< L. hariokh 
< hariolari, foretell, divine, < hariolue, 
a soothsayer, prcmhet; <st, haruepex,'] A sooth- 
saying ; a foretelling. Also artolaUon, 

AriekUitm. lootbiflylng. and anoh oblique Idolatrlei. 

air T. Browne, Vulg. Bit., i. 8. 

hariott, n. An obsolete spelling of heriot 
hariah (hSr^ish), a. [< harei + -ishi.] Be- 
sembling a hare in some respect; somewhat 
like a hare. 

hark (hiirk). e. [Formerly also heark; < ME. 
herken, < AS. ^herdan, *^hyreian (not found, the 
onlv recorded form being that extended with 
verb-formative -n, namely hercnian, hyrenian, 
heorenian (ME. herknen, E. harken, q. v.), as 
MD. horken, horeken, harcken as OFries. herkia, 
harkia. North Fries, harke ss MLG. horken =a 
OHG. hdreohen, MHG. horchen, horehen, G, hor- 
ehen), hark, listen ; a derivative, with formative 
-e, -k (of. smir-k, stal-k, teMc, dalrk, etc. ), of AS. 
hyran, hidran^ heran a= D. hooren sa OHG. Adr- 
ian, MHG. G. horen, etc., hear: see hear. Of. 
harken, the same word with additional suffix.] 
X.t tram. To hear; listen to. 

Thia king ait ihoa In hia noblaya^ 

Berking hia minatrallea hlr thingea pleye 
Bfforn him at the bord deliolouuy. 

Chaucer, Squire'a Tale^ L 70. 
To bark back, to oall baok to the original point. See 
hark back, under 11. 

There la but one that harke me book, 

air H. Taylor, Fh. van Arteveldfl^ I., 1. 0. 

n. intrane. To listen; harken: now chiefly 
used in the imperative, as an incitement to at- 
tention or action, as m hunting. See phrases 
below. 

Theie learned wondera witty Fhalee marka 

And heedfully to eueiy Buie he harke. 
agtaeatef, tr. ol Ihi Bartaa^i Wedca IL, The Ccdumnea. 

Bark, hark, my lord, what belli are these? 

jETepiaood; If you Know not Ma i. 

We flnde a eeitdn flingnlar ideaiure In JhiorMw to ittoh 
aa be returned flrom some long voyaga and do report 
things which they have seen In atrange countries. 

BarOi, tr. of Flutareh, Amiot to the Beadera. 
Prlokiiig up his ears to hark 
If he could hear too in the dark. 

a. JBvtfar, Hudibras. 

fliM^ea Premium, you’ll prepare lodgings for these gen* 
tlemen. ShrriSan, SehoSl for Beandal, iv. 1. 
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lutric-awiy (Utak'fr-wft'), M. X himtiiig 07 . 
See hark , «. <. 

Then horse and hound fierce Joy display, 

Bzaltlng at Uie hark^v>ay. 

M. Qreen, Ibe Spleen. 

harkon, hea r km (hftr^kn), o. [<ME.karA!efi€M, 
herknen, < AS. hercnian, hyrenian, heorenian, 
harken, with verb-formative -n (as in listen, 
fasten^, etc.), < AS. ^heroian (ME. herken, E. 
hark), i hyran, hUran, heran, hear: see hark 
and sear.] L intrans. To listen; lend the ear; 
attend or give heed to what is uttered ; hear 
with attention, obedience, or compliance. 

The kyng of kyngges harkenydot that oaia 
He taryd not norTeimer wold abide. 

Genetydee (B B. T. 8.X 1. 2949. 

Bearken, 0 IsraeL unto the statutes and unto the Judg« 
ments which I teaon you. Deut. iv. l. 

Orpheus assembled the wild beasts to come in hoards 
to harken to bis musloka and by that meanes made them 
tome. Puttonham, Arte of Bng. Poesie^ p. 4. 

We at length hearkened to the terms of peace. 

aw^ Oondnet of the Allies. 

Dear mother Ida, harken ere I dia 

Tennyeon, (Enona 

n. trans. 1. To hear by listening. [Poetical.] 

Whan the! that aemed hetde the noyse of the neple, 
thel ronne to the wyndowaa to herkene what it mygnt be. 

jrsf«n(B.B.T.&X 111 422. 
But here she comes : I fairly step aside, ^ 

And hearken, if I may, her bnaineas here. 

MUton, Cornua, 1. 169. 
Where sat the blaokbird-hen in spring, 
Bearkeniiui her brlght>biUed husbsna slim. 

Wimm Morrie, Earthly ParadiseTni. 188. 

2 . To hear with attention; regard. 

You, proud Judges, hearken what Qod aalth in his holy 
book. Lmmer, 2d Sermon bet Edw. VL, 1549. 

This king of Naples, being an enemy 
To me inveterate^ hearkem my brother's suit. 

8hak., Tempest t 2. 

He sat, with eager faoe hearkening each word, 

Nor speaking aught. 

Morrie, Earthly Paradis^ II. 275. 
To harken outt, to hunt out* mn down ; find by search. 

He has emidoved a fdilow this half-year all over Eng- 
land to hearken him out a dumb woman. 

B, Joneon, EpiccBne, 1 1. 
Corner reverend doctor, let na harken out 
Where the youim prince remains. 

Chapman, Gentleman Usher, v. 1. 

liArkenar, bearkaner (hfirk'ndr), n, [< ME. 
herknere; < harken 4* -«rl.] Gne who harkens; 
a listener. 

Bearkenere ot mmours and tales. Baret, Alvearie. 

barl (hfirl), v, [Also haurl; < ME. harlen, drag, 
pull.] 1, trans, 1. To drag upon the ground; 
drag along with force or violence ; trail. [Ob- 
solete or Scotch.] 

• The hasel & the hag-thome were harled al samen. 

With rose raged moase rayled iw-where. 

Oawayne and the Qreen Kr^ht ijL B. T. S.X L 744. 

And harieden heom out of the loude, 

And with tormens manie buy slowe. 

Ikuid . 108, 1 166. (BaUiwett.) 

2. To entangle; confuse. [I^v. Eng.] — 3. 
To out a slit in one of the hind legs of 7a dead 
animal), in order to suspend it. [Prov. Eng.] — 
ifi) with lime. [Scotch.] 


wurf hark for ward l huntlna cries Intended 

wwirA-^ESlk 
in hunting, a cry to the honnda, when they have lost the 
aoent, dbeettiig them to return upon their ooutae and 
recover it Henoe— TO hark bafilL to return to some 
previm point, aa of a Bubjeot and itert from that afreah. 


To hark baek to our find question, . . . ** Who was Star 
i.oflnversl]^?'' 


WUliam 


OumBBynol 

AMbf 


qf Prsesdsnos (B. E. T. 8., eitn aer.X 
[fOreworda p. xsL 


I • • M ffi ilgfl k tonattiHilietaasrirssdydia cttgi a d . 

BhBduon, Bag, 


4. To rough-cast (a wai 
Built of stone and rough-cast, harled they called it there. 

0. MacDonald, Warlock o' Qlenwarlock. 
We have in Scotland far fewer ancient bnfldings, above 
all in oountiy places ; and those that we have ere all of 
hewn or harled maaon^. 

B. L. Stevenson, The Foreigner at Home. 

n. intrans, 1. To be dragged or pulled. 
[Scotch.] 

He . . . drewaatroke, 

TUI skin In blypes cam kaurlin^ 

All 'B nievea tbit atifikt. 

Bums, Halloween. 

2, To trail ; drag one’s self. [Scotch.] 

A pretW enjoyment for me to go away haeUng here and 
Aarwnp there out o'er the country when I oan aoarodlyput 
my foot to the ground to oroas the room. 

W. Black, In Far Loohaber, vii 

harl (hftrl), n. r< harl^v,^ 1. The act of d^- 
^g. [Scotch, j— 2. Fli^ hemp, wool, hair, or 
other laments as drawn out or hackled. — 8 . 
A barb of a feather from a peacock’s tail, used 
as a hadlde in dressing fly-hooks. Also herl, 
hurl, 

Bert, or hart, aa some persons oall It— the little plume- 
' lets or fibrea growing on each aide of the tail feailien of 
the peeeook. aporteman'e Gasetteer, p. 689. 

4. Property obtained by means not aooonnted 
honoraDle.— 6 . A considerable but indefinite 
quantity. [Scotch.] 

Ony hart of health he has la aye about mcal-time. 

“ Galt, it Andrew WyUe, XL 244. 

6 . A leash (three) of hounds. [Prov. Eng.] 


‘ hariagnlB 

(h&rMfin), n. 1 . Same as borto.— 2. 
The pintail-duck, Dania acuta. Bee, C, JSwain^ 
son, 1885. [Wexford, Ireland.] 
harle (hftrl), ft. A merganser; specifically, the 
red-broasted merganser, Mergua serrator. Also 
harlan, herald, [Orkney Islands.] 

Harloian (har'lf-an), a. [< Harley (see def.) 
+ -on.] Pertaining or relating to Bobert Har- 
1^, Earl of Oxfor^an English politician (1661*- 
1724), and his son Edward: as, the Harleian col- 
lection (of several thousand manuscripts, now 
in the British Museum); the Hartman Miscel- 
lany (reprints from their collection of rare 
pamphlets, tracts, etc.). 

Among the Harleian MBS. in the British Museum Is a 
Chsrtulary of Beading Abbey. 

BngUeh GildeiB. B. T. S.), p. 897. 

harlequin (hftr'le-kin or -kwin),s. and a. [For- 
merly also harkikin, harlaken; ss D. harlel^ ss 
6 . Dan. Sw. harlekin, < OF. harlequin (15th cen- 
tury), F. arlequin (> prob. Sp. arlequin, amequin 
ss Pg. arlequim ss It. arlecckino), a harlequin; 
prob. a later form (associated with a popular e^- 
mology which connected the word with Charles 
Quint, Charles V, ) of OF. herleguin, herlekin, hele- 
quin, halequin, hellekin, hierlekm, heUequin (18th 
century), a demon, Satan, earher and usually 
ocoumug in the phrase la mesnie hellekin (fa 
maisnie nierlekin, etc., ML. harlequini faniiUa, 
ME. Hurlewaynes kynne, or Hurlewaynes meyne), 
in popular superstition a troop of yelling de- 
mons that haunted lonely places or appeared 
in tempests, the OF. mesnie (maisnie, maisnee, 
meisnee, ME. mainee, meinee, meyne, etc., E. obs. 
many^), a family, companv, troop, in this phrase 
beixm appar. orig. an explanatory addition, giv- 
ing hetCehin the appearance of a quasi-geniuve 
of a personal name, as reflected in the ML. and 
ME. expressions; hellekin, beiie^in, etc., itself 
meaning orig. Hroop of hell’ (lit. ^hell’s kin,’< 
OLG. *helle mn ss AS. hdle eynn (cinn): see heUt 
and kini ). Hell and its devils were vers^romi- 
nent features of the medieval stage. The de- 
mon Aliehino in Dante (Inf., xxi. 118) prob. 
owes his name to the same OLG. source.] I. n. 
1. In early Italian and later in French comedy, 
the buffoon or clown, one of the regular charac- 
ter-types. Ho was noted for his gluttonous builoono^, 
■ftorw^ modified by something of intriguing mslioe. On 
the modern stage he generally appears In i»ntomlma as 
the lover of Columbine, masked, dressed in tight party- 
colored clothes covered with spangles, armed with a magic 
wand or wooden sword, and plays amusing tricks on the 
other performers. 

I, like a hartakene in an Italian oomcedy, stand makiiig 
faces at both their foUies. He eif Qvtte cSS), 

He who play'd the Harlequin, 

After the Jest still loads the Boene^ 

Unwilling to retire^ tho' weary. 

Prior, Written in Meseray’s Hist Frimee. 

Hence — 2. A buffoon in general; a fantastic 
fellow; a droll.— 8 . In entom., the magpie- 
moth, Abroxogprogsukiriato.— 4. The Oriental 
or noble opaLsByn, Seo/Mter. 

n. a. 1. Party-colored; extremely or fantas- 
tically variegated in color : specifically applied 
in zo51ogvto sundry animals. — 2. Differing in 
color or decoration; fancifully varied, as a set 
of dishes. See harlequin service, below. 

She had six lovely little harlequin cups on a side-shelf 
ill her oblna-cloaet . . . rose, and brown, and gray, and 
vermilion, and green, and blue. 

Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, Beal Folki^ xUL 
Bsrlequln bat, an Indian chiropter, 8eatophUue omutue, 
of variegated obloratlon.— Harlequin beetle, a longioorn 
odeopter of South America, Aeroeinue longimanue, with 
red, gray, and black elyt^— Harlequin brant, the Amer- 
ican white-fronted goose, Aneer alWrone gambeli. Also 


Hanequln duck, i ^ 

nee, formerly known as Anae or Fvligula hiatrionieu, now 
Hietrionieue minutue or H. torquatus (Cones); the male 
is of a blackish color, fantastically sp "" " 


tically spotted with white 



BailaqelB Duck (/UittHmkut wUnuiun, 


aaiNddUi. 


lurtoqgtai 

ItttilialilUtlMarotier«Ami<tf heml- 


tfiknm, mignittiig loatli In wtnter.—lUlieqilla moth. 
Oime M hairiequiin, 8.— Hailoqttin MnriqOuirtMiito 
to ceramet % number of pleoee or utenslli sttfflolently 
to fonn a lervioe or an^ bat not identical in decora- 
ai, for Initanoe^ a number of oapa and saaoemaf the 
or nearly the aame form and uie, but differing in 
color. Such a eet may oometlmei be made up of pieces 

but more commonly harlequin sets 

xmcsily, as at the great factories of 

- WUrlMUtn mako, the coral-snake. 

JSk^fuMwUt and other sp^es of this genus : so called 
toom the variation of blaok with red or orani^e. 

" harle- 
make 
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l»rlotEr(liftr'igM),«i. [< MB. ftortoirfe, < Jar- [< Ar.»ar> 

M+’tit, -ry.2 If. ClowniriineBSi buffoonery, wal.] The or AM<^ me, 

I TWtHi mum AM. ma^ oe irttered folk. In putte. ; Horm^ tte hn^ o* tiie leeda of whieh 
I haue leuereiratherjherean Aaftotfis, or a aomer-game harmalineiB extracted. Ittoaitioim-coentedbraiidh- 
of BouteniL _ Imr herb, with MMile entire or dhrlded leaves provided 

Or lesynges tolanghe at Mrs PAwwion (BX v. 418. idUi filiform sttoidea and white floweinwitojgrcMmstrtpe^ 

2. Bibaldrjr; profligacy; profligate practice. ' 

To telle his harlotryB 1 wol not spare. medicinally as a vermifuge. 

[< ME. honit/W, < Aa 


karlaqilill ^hr'le-kin -kwin), v, T< 
■ ^ droU; 


gain, n.] L intrans^ To play tHe < 
sport by playing ludicrous tnc] 


3. The trade or practice of prostitution; ha- 
bitual or customaiy lewdness.^df . A name of 
contempt or opprobriupi for a woman. 

A peevish self-willed harlotry. 

One that no persuasion can do good upon. 

ShakT, 1 Hen. IV., ill 1. 

6 t. False show ; merotriciousness. 


The harlotry at the ornaments. 

T. JHaitMat, Fursniti of Literature. 

n. [< MR. harm, herm, < AS. 


It was to admiration, that In such a tcmpeat (than which 
I never observed a so JitUe harm wm don^ and 


n. trana. To remove as if by a harlequin’s 
trick; eon jure away. 

The kitten, if the humour hit, 

Has harle^uin’d awsy the fit. « 

if. Qroen, The Spleen. 

hwleopinade (hftr^le-ki-nad'), «. [< F. 7wrto- liwmi - •- ' >• ' \ 

harlequin + -atU».^ A End of pan- A«om * 08. *am = OFnes. (m comp.) 
tomime ; that part of a pantomime which fol- = **^**A*?f 2 i’ 

Iowa the tranrfonnation of oharaotew, and in 
whieh the harlequin and clown play the prin- 
cipal parts ; hence, buffoonery ; a fantastic pro- 
cedure. 

Ho unity of plan, no decent propriety of character and 
eoatume. could be found in that wild and monstrous Aar- 
loqulaade [the reign of Charles IL]. 

Maeauiay, Hallsm's Const Hist 

liarlegilineryt (hftr'le-kin-^r-i), n. [< harlequin 
+ -Cfy.] Pantomime ; buffoonery. 

The ftench taste Is comedy and harlequinory. 

HUhanioon, Pamela, IV. 88. 

A 
ecus 
I cultiva- 

non, with many varieties of different colors. 

[Bara.] 

niurlgqilllllie (httr'le-kin-iz), e. f.; pret. and 
pp. harlequinieedf ppr. harlequinieing, [< harle- 
quin + -iee.2 To dress up in fantastic style. 

They lunoh to the amall dining-room. ... It is traves- 
tied, Indeed, and hariequinitedtUke the reat of the honse. 

JL Broughton, Joan, IL 8. 

lufflockt, n. The name of some plant referred to 
by Shakspere and Drayton; perhaps an error for 
eharloek {Braaaica SinapUitrum)^ or for hardockf 
supposed to be the burdock (Arctium Lappa). 

Orown'd with rank fmniter, and farrow weeds, 

With haHock* [In some editions hordoeko}, hemlock, net- .. 

ttea, ouckuo-flowers. Shak., Lear, iv. 4. Aam ^ 

The honby-iuokle, the haHoeko, 

The lUly, and the lady-smockc. 

Drayton, Eclogues, iv, 

liarlot (httr'lot), n. and a. [< ME. harlot^ a fel- 
low, varied hnave, buffoon, vaflmbond, < OF. 

^harlot, artotf herlot, a vagabond, thief, s Pr. 
arlot, a vagabond, ss It. arlotto, a glutton, slov- 
en (formerly applied also to a ' ' * ' 


heam^ (in comp. hearntfvXKc) (s G. harm- 
voJL fuUof grief. ssDan. hamtfuld as Bw. harm- 
fitU, indignant), < hearm^ him, fvdl: see 
Full of harm; hurtful; injurious; nox- 
ious; detrimental; mischievons. 

What monatara mnater hera. 

Wito Angdla toos^ and hofWKfhll hdnjiih harta ! 

OaoeoignB, Steele Olas (eo. ArberX p. 82. 
Theses while they are afiidd of every things bring them- 
aelvea and the churdbeato thegreateat and moat harm/Ul 
haiarda. Strypo, Abp. Parker, an. loTS. 

Let ... me and my harmful love go by. 

as jxuLAT. nuTTn, norm =s v/aavit. nwiunm. uusuau, Tonnyaon, Mand, 3 UdT. 

mortification, MHG. harm (not used), G. Itarm^ ■SyiL Pemloiotta deleterioniL joreju 

grief, sorrow, a= leel. harmr, grief, as 8 w. harm, liannfiilly (hfirm'ffiM), " ‘ 
anger, grief, pity, s= Dan. harme, resentment, manner. 

wrath; prob. s OBalg. sramu = Bw. aram, xididm . . . tobrttoroaaupMlnWriiigor dqlng 
perhaps = Bkt. grama, weanness, toil, tjmn in qiending tyme^ not oulie vainlfe^ but alao harm^ 


adiVa UL a harmful 


. wonnuasB, wii, ^ ^ , 

< crow, be weary.] 1. Physical or material /tdKs,toaoohaklndeofoxwciBo. ^ ^ „ 

injury; hart; damage; detriment. 

Fein am. Oewein, bo .till, mid wep. no more, tor I hMmftJneM (^'fE-nes), w. The quaUty or 
haue not the harme that I Isolde dye forcibnt hurte I am State Of being harmfule 
right sure. Merlin (E. E. T. S-X U- 800. ba rwiivi, harmilie (hftr'min), n. [< harm(aki) 

Do thyself no hanik AotsxvL28. + -in'J, Ct.harmaline.^ A substance (Oig 

HxoNgO) derived from harmaline by oxidation, 
or direotly from the seeds of Veganum BiaxmeAa. 
harmleBB (hfirm^es), o. [< ME. harmles (ss G. 
harmlas s Dan. Bw. harmUia); < harm + -Tsss.] 


no person hurt Winthrop, Hist New England, ill 480. 
2. Moral injury; evil; mischief; wrong; wrong- 
fulness. 

For who that loketh all tofore^ 

And woll not see what Is behynde, 

He male full ofte hia harmoa finde. 

Qouter, C3ont. Amant, v. 
The fault unknown is ai a thought unacted ; 

A little harm done to a great good end 
For lawful policy remains enacted. 

Shak., Lnorece, 1. 628. 

What good should follow thiiL if this were donef 
What harm, undone ? Deep harm to disobey, 

Seeing obedienoe la the bond of rule. 

Tennyaon, Paaaing of Arthur. 
Grievous bodily harm, to low. See pv4fftN)iM.sByn. 
1. Damage, Hun, etc. (see if^ury); prejudice, disadvan- 


fem. arlotta, harlo^ in mod. E. sense; 
lotus, a glutton. Of. W. herlod, a stripling, lad. 
Com. harlot, a rogue (from the E.). The ap- 
par. orig. sense, ^a fellow,’ gives some color 
to Bkeat’s proposed derivation, < OHG. karl 
(as AS. ceorl, £. churl ss loel. harl, E. carl, 

+ F. dim. -ot; but this is very unlikely; 


f. [< ME. harmen, hermcn, har- 
mien, < AS. Iwarmian. hurt, injure, ss OHG. bar- 
man, MHG. hermen, insult, cfdumuiate, G. hdr- 
men, afflict, grieve, ss Icel. harma, bewail, 
refi. harmask &s Bw. harmas = Dan. harmes, be 
vexed ; from the noun.] To injure ; damage ; 
infiict injury upon in anyway; be detrimen- 
tal to. ^ 

Adders that harmen alle bende bestts. 

JUohard the Beddeee, ilL 17. 
We may yet prove succeasleBs in onr 

peaceably, and may be hated, harmed, 

our course of life. Bairrow, Works, I. xxx. 

Such extreme^ 1 told her, well might harm 
The woman's cause. Tennyton, Princes^ lU. 

hamiala (hfir'm^rl^), n. [NL, 

Same as harmel. 


initW k ^8 not objuige to h or fall off in OF. Juumala-red (httr'ma-lfl-red), «, 
•worda.] 1. n. If. A fellow; a variety a male fi^hamaSinV ' 

servant: often used opprobriously. 
varlet. 

ffore hoHottea and hanaemene aalle hdpe bott llttille. 

MorU Arihure (E. E. T. S.X L 2744. 


'*'1 • from harmaline. 
Compare hannaline (har'mi 


na-lin),n. [<harma7a + -toe 8 .] 

A vegetable alkaloid derived from the husks 
of the seeds of the harmel, Peganum Harmala. 


He was a gentU harlot and a kynde ; 

A bettre felawe ahulde men noght fynda 


Chaueer, Oen. Sol. to c. T., 1. 647. l»niian (hiij'man)^a. [See harman-beak, leck- 


No man, but he and thou and auch other falie harlots, 
pralaeth any sndh preadhtog. Foes, Martyra, W. Thoipe. 

8 . A woman who prostitutes her body for hire ; 
a prostitute; a common woman. 

^ Jam OBlth imto th^ [the ebltf^pilests and 


Varilv 1 oay onto you, That the publioana and the 
go Into the kingdom of Ood before yon. Hat xxi 81. 

He believed 

Thia filthy marriage-htodertog Mammon made 
The harlU ot the citlea. Tonnyaon, Aylmer’s Field. 

n. a. Pertaining to or like Aharlot; wanton; harmttajl (hftivmat'an), n. 
lewd; low; base. * " ' ’ " 

ThehqM 

la qntte beyond mine am. 


Its chemical formula is O 1 UH 14 N 2 O. 
a valuable dye, the harmaia-r^ of c 
larman (hiir'maxi), a. [See harman 
harman.'] 1 . pi. The stocks. JSidUweU. 

To put our otamps [legal to the Earmane. 

Dekker, quotS m K. and Q., 7th aer., VIL 880. 

2. A constable. [Gant.] 

The worst have an awe of the harman*e daw. 

And the best will avoid the bnip. 

Bulwer, The Disowned, It 

harman-beakf, barmaii-beckf (hftr^n^-bek. 
-bek),n. Sameashsc^karsMifi. Scott, [Thieves’ 
cant.] 

[At. name.] An 


fiML7w:T.,u.x 
luurlot (hllr'lot), e. i. [< harlot, a.] To prac- 
^ " foti ' * ' 


tise lewdnesB with harfots or as a harlot. 


intensely d^ land-wmd felt on the coast of 
Africa between Cape Verd and Gape Lopez. 
It prevails at intervals during Ssoember, Jinnanr, ant 
February, and is charged with a thm dust which obscures 
toe aon; it withers vegetation and drieajtptoeSktoof the 


1. Free from physical harm; unhurt; undam- 
aged; uninjured: as, he escaped harmless. 

And was aavyd harmlesae by myrade^ for toe frer 

fthming ail fn to TO Sl ff. 

Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travdl, p. 47. 

2. Free from loss ; free from liability to pay 
for loss or damage: as, to hold or save one 
harmless. 

The diipwright will be careful to gain by hia labour, or 
at least to save himself hamdeBe. Bamgh. 

8 , Free from power or disposition to harm; 
not hurtful or injurious ; innocent: as, a harm- 
toss snake; harifitoss play. 

By our suffering Ita [Bin's] oontinual approadiea It ba- 
gina to appear to ua to a more harmleea ahape. 

Bp. AUerimry, Sermons, U zziiL 
Amidst his harmleee easy Soya 
No anziooi care invades bis health. 

Dryden, tr. of Horace's Epistlea ti. 
The rabbit fondles hia own harmleae tooe. 

Tennyeon, Aylmer's FIdd. 
To bear one naxnileiBt, to warrant one's .safety. -fiyiL 

1. Unhamed.— 8. Inoffenilve^ unoflendtog^ innoouonato- 

the Bedeieea, IlL 17. biarxiileBBly (hftrm'les-li), adv. In a harmless 
^ » 'mthout inflicting or receiving injury. 

“ - - Ediglon does not censure or ezdude 

Unnumbered pleasures hamdudy pursued. 

^ Cowper, Betirement, L 784. 

But I dare^ sir, avow that the harndeunm ot our prin- 
ciples is not more legible to our profeoaion than to our 
praoticea and sufferings. Boyle, Works, T. 886. 

To out off all occasion of Buipiolon as tonditogtoehanii- 
tofsnsM of his doctrines, he would willingly give any one 
the notes of all his sermona i8lMahsy,ltaiiyaii, p. 40 l 

It makes harmonia (hftr-mo'ni-a), n. [NL., < Or. dp/iop£a, 
commerce, harmony. The genera so called are named af- 
ter Harmonia in Gr. n^th., daughter of Aras 
(Mars) and Aphrodite (Venus), and wife of GaA- 
mus: see harmony.] 1. In anaf.,akind of suture 
between two immovable bones which are ap- 
posed and fitted to each other by a border or 
narrow surface plane and smooth or nearly so. 
as that between opposite maxilUuy or palatal 
bonra. The name is applicable both to Gie 
mode of suturing and to the suture thus made. 
Also called harmony. 

The outer snd lower edge of whtoh [the hada^anold] 
Jotoa by a sort of haemmuta, with toe toner and lowor 
edgeof toeiympaiila Buedey, Anal Tart, p. 876. 

2 . [cap.] In enfom., a geniu of ladybird^ of the 
family CocedneJMa, containing snoh as Apieta. 
Mutsantf 1846.— 8. [cqp.] A genus of orofita- 
oeans. HasweU, , 


A dyo made 


IL 


barlofelia (hUr'lqt-iz), V. t.: pret. and pp. har- 
^MSe^^gpkaharloti^^ [< To 


harlot. WamoTf Albion’s Engbnd, 


WMV Wtau y BU WBMt ^ , 

^’^dSto^tosS^^mS^STbyp^^ hiiminiic C^iDon'ft), a. and n. [m F. hor- 

toe nights are unusually 006 L AlaospHladheniiaan. montque me n, ormonie m Pg, harmokiieo tea Bp. 

ThehotJgarnmttanwtodhadngedltaelf out; itohowl drmmco as lt.airmoniOO (cf. D. G. harmouieek 
went oileut within me; and toe tong deotoed wnl could as Dan. Sw. honaoiiifh), < L. harmonieue. < Gr. 

Oariyla, Sartor Beaortua. dpfiowadc, harmonic, musical, suitable (tA dfuto- 
The harmaitan ia known to raise olonds of dust high vtad or ^ ^uomh, toe theory ot sounds, music). 
-*»*u*-*-. .. Jtorisa^VoyassofBissiaLa <d/vioricthaniioiiy:seehafiiioi4f.] Lo. l.Pip- 



tainiiigorTOlatlngtoliamonyof of or 
pertaining to musio; in general, concordant; 
oonaonant; inmi»»e, specmcally, pertaining to 
harmony, as distingmshed from Tnehdy ^d 
rhythm. 

With heBTenly toaoh of Initmniental tounda 
In fall harmonih number Join'd, tbeir songa 
Blrlde the nighty and lift our thoughts to heaven. 

Mifton, P. L., iv. 687. 

Forever seeking out and rescuing from dim dispersion 
the nudtles of melodic and harmonJe form. 

NiMUemth Century, XIIL 441. 

2. In acoustics, noting the secondary tones 
which accompany the primary tone in a com- 
plex musical tone. See II., 1. 

The sounds of the Eolian harp are produced by the di- 
vision of suitably stretched strmgs into a greater or less 
number of harmonic parts by a current of air passing over 
them. TynOaU, Sound, ill. 

8, In math,, involving or of the nature of the 
harmonic mean; similar to or constructed upon 
the principle of the harmonic curve. The first ap- 
plication of me adjective harmonie (in Greek) to mathe- 
matics was in the phrase harmonie itropoHion, said to 
have been used by Arcbytaa a contemporary of Plato. 
Three numbers are said to be in harmonic proportion 
when the first divided by the third is equal to the quo- 
tient of the ezoosa of the first over the second divided by 
the excess of the second over the third ; or, otherwise 
stated, when the reciprocal of the second is the arith- 
metical mean of the reciprocals of the first and third, 
the second number is said to be the harmonic mean of 
the first and third. Pythagoras first discovered that a 
vibrating string stopped at half Ito length gave the oc- 
tave of the orifidnar note^ and stopped at two thirds of 
its length gave the fifth. Now, as 1, 3, and i are in har- 



monic proportion, and as this phrase arose among the 
Pythagoreans, the word harnumie has always been he' ' 
have reference here to this fact (although Nicomachii 


plains it omerwise, from the properties of the cube, as 
ap/iovia, or norm). The harmonic proportion or ratio, as 
thus defined, plays a considerable part in modem geom- 
etry as an important case of the anharmouic ration and 


be regarded as derived, by summation of displacements, 
from simple harmonic curves, or carves of sines. The 
development of this idea has given rise to the theory of 
harmonics, which is one of the great engines of mathe- 
matlcal analysis. This gives the phrases harmonie anaty- 
eie,/Unetion, motion, etc. 

4 . In anat,, forming or formed by a harmonia: 
a8| a harmonic articulation or suture. 

Also harmonical. 

Gunter of the liannoiile mean of a number of points 
A, 1), C, etc., in a line with reference to another point, 0, 
in that line— a point M, such that 
MC 

oc etc., - a 


MA MB . 
OA OB 


Barmonio aoalyilf . (a) in nunth, , the calculus of har- 
monic functions ; en^ially, the calculation of the con- 
stants involved in the expression of a phenomenon as a 
sum of harmonic functions (p) In mueie, the analysis of 
the harmonic structure of a piece.— BarmonlO UXltll- 
mutlo, the arithmetio of musical intervals.— Harmoiilo . 
artloiilatioiL 8e6def.4,above.— Haniioiiloaxifi,aray 
the intersection of which with any curve is the harmonic 
center of the intersections with the same curve of all the 
rays of a plane pencil. This term was introduced by 
Maciaurin.— Hfiimonlc ountur of the nth ordur, of a 
number of points lying In one line^ a point such that^ if 
the reoiprooiU of its distance from a fixed pole be subtract- 
ed from the distances of the points of which it is the har- 
monic center, and if all products of n of these differences 
be added, the sum is sero.— Huxinoillo OOlliOI. two con- 


icf^ (a, b, t f, g, h)m, V, w)» and (A^ 0, ft ft 

a)8, such that aA -foB -f- oC-t-fF-i-gO-f-nBLaa— Hu> 
monlOOOllJmtUi. See eo^aee.-HTO^j^^ 
See eurtie.— Hlimonio divliloa of a Mnft the division 
of a line by four points forming two pairs of harmonic 
conjugates.— Harmonie un g ina See Har- 

momlff dguratiOIL in mueie: (a) A melodic figuration 
prodnoedoy usininn succession the tones that constitute 
uie harmonies or chords of a piece : as. 



progression; the genersl formula being_|N cos (tiM— eX 


Also, an analogous function of two or three indepen- 
dent varlaldes.—EamOBto maA in nwiietU wMtion 
for the and mstruments oTthe viol fSmily. a small 
drole (O) placed over a note that is to be played so as to 
produce a harmonic tone.— BarmoHtO IDUan, the rec^ 
rocal of the arithmetical mean of the redprocals of the 
quantitlaa conoemed.— Hannonlo See 

modiilarieia— HteBloilllO BOtU. See harmome tone.-^ 

Wmamuwntn »iamwn f nnir rays ly lwp tn * wtiain a ami mcflting 

In a point wm to divid^armonically every fourth Une 
lying in tlie same plane.— HamoBio progrua g htt , In 
fnota., a series of numbers the reciprocals of which are in 
arithmetical p ro gress i on : so oslled because they are pro- 
portional to the lengriia of a atring vibrating to the haiv 
monici of one muaical tone. Also called mustMlproyrM- 
riea.— Hisinonlo wupovtlon, the proportion exiiting 
hutomeTSmnumSm^^rim anooeaaijre teimsof a 
haiMOiito pr og r eario n— K a nnO ilj u rtUd. lE^Aarmoirie 
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itqp.— HgimuBlo mr, tour pointa forming two paira of 
hannonio oonjugates.— BaxmoBlo scale, in muriA the 
aeale or tone-aeries formed by the harmonics of a tone. 
Bee n., and the illustration there given.— BaniQIllo 
•top, tn omanj^ffw, a stop, having pipes of twice 
the ususl length, with a amsll hole at the mid-pointy 
so that the halves of the air-column vibrate urnchro- 
nouSly. The tone is sonorous and brilliant, and is not 

readily disturbed by overblowing, so that such stops may 

safely be subjeotea to an extra preMure of wind, and 
thus be utilised for striking solo effects. A hamumie fiuto 
is a flute thus constructed, and a harmonie reed a reed stop 
thus constructed, aa for example, a tuba mirabilia— Har- 
monlo intnre. see def. 4, above.— Htnaonlo tols- 
graph. See frleprapA.— Barmonio tone, in playing the 
harp or instruments of the viol family, a tone produced by 
lightly touohingoneof thenodesof a vibrating string, or by 
changing the place of the contact of the bow, so as to sup- 
press the fundamental tone, leaving certain sets of its har- 
monics unaffected. The result is a tone much higher than 
the fundamental, and very dear and pure in quality. To 
produce the flnt harmonic the string must be touoiiod at 
its half-way point : to produce the second harmonic, at a 
point one third of its length ; etc. Harmonic tones mode 
on an open striqg are called 
natural (see fig. ix those on a 
stopped string artificial (see 
fig. 2); only those of the for- 
mer variety are possible on the 
harp. The white notes rep- 
resent the tone of the string, 
« 1 — -t— T- -r- open or stopped ; and tlio 
=r black notea Ihe harmonic 
^ tones actually produced, 

t/ 1 p Also celled fiageolet-tonee. 

Artificial (4th string). Harmonic tones are not 
Strictly harmonics at the 
fundamental tones with which they are related, because 
they are themsdves complex.— BarmonlO triad, in ni? 4 - 
ric, a major triad. Seetriod.— Harmo&lotrladgiininatA., 
two triads of points, a b c, A B taken on the same line, 
such that aA. bB. cO + aB. bC. cA -f aC. bA. oB -f aC. b& 
cA aB. bA. oG + aA. bC. oB « 0.— Umpla harmonic 
ftmotlon, a harmonic function oonitsting of a single term. 
— filmplo harmonic motion, a motion expressible as a 
simple luurmonlc function of the time. Also called a har- 
rntmie motion or hartnonie vibration. 

n. n. X. In aeoustim: (a) A secondary or 
collateral tone involved in a primary or fun- 
damental tone, and produced by the partial vi- 
bration of the body of which the complete vi- 
bration gives the primary tone. Neariy every tone 
contains several distinct harmonica which are always 
taken from a typical scries of tones the vibration-numbers 
of which, beglnulng with that of the fundamental tone, are 
proporttouai to the series 1. a 4, & 6, 7, etc. The inter- 
vsl from the fundamental tone to tlie first harmonic la 
tlierefora an octave ; to the second, an octave and aflfth; 
to the third, two octaves ; to the fourth, two octaves and a 
major third ; to tho fifth, two octaves and a fifth ; to the 
sixth, two octaves and somewhat less than a minor aev- 
entli; to the seventh, three oc- 
taves; etc. (See illustration.) 

Harmonics result from the 
elasticity of the tone-produ- 
cing body, which leads it to vi- 
brata not only entiro, but In its 
aliquot parts ; thus, a violin- 
string tends to vibrato through- 
out its whole length, and also 
at the same time in each of its 
halveia thirds, quarters, etc. 

The ribratlon of the whole, be- 
ing much the greater, gives the 



Fiinduiiiental. 




prhnaiy or fundamental tone ; while tho several partial vi- 
bratiouB, whloh diminish rapidly in force as they rise in 
pitch, give the harmonica, in a given tone the narmon- 
IcB may usually be rouglily detected by tho unaided ear; 
but for predlse and minute aualysis specially construct* 
ed resonators are necessary. Tuning-forks and large 
stopped organ-pipes give only insignifloant barmonics; 
certain reed-instruments, like the clarinet, ulve only se- 
lected sets of harmonics, as the second, fourth, sixth, etc. ; 


while the human voice is capable of the greatest richness 
of hsnnonicB. What is tecnuically known as quality or 
timXfre in a tone Is due to the number and the relative 
sfarangth of the harmonics contained in it. Different In- 
struments and voices are thus distinguished from each 
other, and different uses of the same iuitrument or voice. 

In the voices in particular, the essential difference between 

different vowel-sounds is a matter of harmonics. In any 
tone the lower harmonics are strictly consonant both with 
theprimaiy tone and with oachoUier ; hence the use in the 
organ of mutation- and ralxture-Btops^ whereby the conso- 
nant harmonics of a givon tone are much emphasised. 
Many of the higher harmonics, on the other hand, are 
strongly dissonant both with the primary tone and with 
eaoh ower: hence the discordant quality of such instru- 
ments as oymbslSk and the peculiw oonatruction of tho 
pianoforte^ whereby dissonant harmonica are suppressed, 
in instruments of the viol and harp olaaaes very beauti- 
ful effects are produced by suppresung the prinuoy tone, 
leaving one set of its harmonios to sound alone. Such 
tones are called harmonic tonee, or simply harmonien 
(though they are tbemsrives compounded of a primary 
tone and its nsrroonlcsX Id Instruments of the frumpet 
dasi^ like the horn, all the tones ordinarily used are 
reaUy harmonics of the natural tone of the tube^ and are 
produced Iw viuylng the pressure of the breath and the 
m^od of olowing. ^e same is true to a leta degree of 
instruments of the wood-wind group. Harmonics are also 
called orarfones. All the tones, primary and secondary, en- 
tering into the consUtution of an actual tone are often call- 
ed partial tonee, or partiale, the fundamental tone being 
the fifot partial, and the harmonics the upper partiaU. 
(b) A hamonic tone.— 2. In math., a funetiou 
expressing the Newtonian potential of a point 
in tenns of its ooSrdinates.-- Artifloial luanumlft 
natnxal luurnonlio. hamumie tone, under l.» 
CfraTB hannOBlO, the low tone generated m the almul- 
taneouB sounding of two oonoordant tones, f 


riMial C<^undwt^.--aaotOI1|dll«R^^ 
Boifsoe-harmonic the axee of which lie equidistant in the 

plane of the equator. — Bdlld hfixmoi^ any hoihogeneous 

function of x, y, and s which satisfies Laplace’s equation. 
A solid harmonic usualty expresses the potential due to 

pairs ot equally and liiflnltwy attracting and repslUng 

pointa placed infinitely near to one anotoer.— BUliarlaai 
namumlo. see Laplaee'e function, under fiaietian.^ 
BlriMIioalnilAoe-lian^ Ldplaee'seoejleient, an 
expresaion of the variation of the potential over tho sur- 
face of a sphere. Every such harmonic supposes the ex- 
istence of a certain numlicr of fixed axes through tho 
sphere. It is obtained by taking the product of the oorines 
of the angular distaucea of the variable point from some 
of these axes, together with the cosines of the angular die* 
taiioes of pairs of the other axes, until each axis has been 
used onoe, and once only, in forming the product, and then 
summing all possible products of uiis sort.— Zonal har- 
monlo. a spnerical surface-harmonic which has all its 
axes coincident 

harmonica (hiir-mou^i-k^), n. [NL., fem. of L. 
hamnoniewt, musical: see Itamionic,} 1. Bamo 
as musical glasses (which see^undcr oldw).->2. 
A musical toy consisting of a set of small me- 
tallic roods so mounted m a case that they may 
be played by the breath, certain tones being 
produced by expiration, others by inhalation. 
Also called Aarmontcon.— gomsee*! hixmonioa, a 
device for preventing accidents from fl^domp in a mine. 
The draft upon a flame burning in a glass obimnay is 
BO regulated that while the air remains pure the flame is 
silent hut when its density is altered by the mixture of a 
certain proportion of fire-damp it gives a musioal tone, oa 
in the chemical harmonioon. 

harmonical (har-mou'i-kal), a. [< harmonic 4* 
-a/.] Same as Aamonto.'* 

It were but a phaiitastioall deulso and to no punose at 
all more then to make them harmonieoU to the rude eares 
of those barbarous ages. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 11. 
After every three whole notes, nature requireth, for all 
harmonical use, one half note to be interposed. Bacon. 

harmonically (hilr-mon'i-kal-i), adv, 1. In a 
harmonic manner; harmoniously; sneoifloally, 
in musie, in a manner suitable to tne rules of 
harmony, as distinguished from melodicaUy or 
rhythmically, 

nato therefore intending to declare harmonically the 
harmony of the four elements of the soul, ... in each 
Interval! hath put down two medieties of the soul, and 
that according to musioall proportion. 

Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 1088. 

2. In acoustics, by or in harmonics. See Acr- 
monic, n., 1. 

They may heat absorbent gases, such m ammonia, and 
cause them to do mechanical work, or to produce aound, 
if the incident beam be intermittent or hurmimieatty vari- 
able. A, DanieU, Physics, p. 618. 

8. In math,, in a harmonic relation. Thus, two 
segments^ AB, MN, of the same straight line are said to 
be harmonically situated when AM. BN AN. BM 0. 

The three diagonals of a four-side cut each other har 
monieaUy, Encye. Brit,, X, 808. 

4. In anat., so as to make a harmonia. 
harmonichord (})kr-mon'i-k6rd), n. [< Gr. dp~ 
fiovia, harmony, + a chora.1 A musical 
instrument having a keyboard ana strings like 
a pianoforte, in which the tone is produced by 
the prosBui'e against the strings of small revolv- 
ing wooden wheels covered with resined leather. 
Tho tone resembles that of a violin. The principle of the 
tone-production is the same as that of the hurdy-gurdy. 
Also oalted piano-violin, violin-piano, Utrachoraon, aan- 
orphiea, etc. 

haimionici (hUr-mon'i-td), u. pi. In anc. music, 
tlieorists who reached harmonie rules by in- 
duction from subjective aural efifects, as op- 
posed to canonici, or those who deduced rules 
from a mathematical theory of intervals. Also 

called harmonists, and, from their leader (Aris- 

toxenuB, a* Gi'eek peripatetic philosopher, a 
disciple of Aristotle), Jristoxenians. 
harmoniciBin (hfir-mon'i-Bi/.m), n. The state 
of being in harmonic proportion. 
hapTinomcon (hfir-mon^i-kon), n.; pi. Aamtontoct 
(-ktt). [NL., < Gr. dppovuctiv, neut. of appevoedg, 
musical: see harmonic.^ 1. See harmonica, 2. 
— 2. An orchestrion. — 8, An acoustical ap- 
paratus consisting of a flame of hydrogen burn- 
ing in a glass tube so as to produce a mu- 
sical tone. See singing-Jlame, The princi^ has 
been used in a musical instrument, sometimes callea ehem- 
ieal harmonieoti, but better pyrophow (which seeX 
hfumoniCB (hilr-mon'iks), n. [PI. of harmonic, 
after Gr. appovtsA, the theo]^ of sounds, mnsie, 
neut. pl. of dppoviKdg: see harmonic,'] 1. The 
science of musical sounds: a department of 
acoustics. [Bare.] 

' During the era in which mathemattos and aatronmny 
were . . . advancing, rational meohanios made ita second 
Btm ; and something was done towards giving a quaati- 
tanve form to hydrostatics, optics, and harmoniee, 

H, Speneer, Universal Progress, p. 176: 

2. The mathematical theory of harmonics (see 
harmmic, n., 2), or the development of expres- 
sions for the Newtonian potentiaUu 


(hlfcr-md'ni-iui), a. [as P. homo- 

nApiwaBpff. harmonioso s It. armonioeoj < L. 
karnumkifDjmaonyi^karn^ 1. Exhibit- 

ill|^ luUFlIlODy OT lU llftTHlOliy f TMurtoi 

forms, relanons, or proportions properly ao- 
oordant each with ihe others, so that all taken 
tomther constitute a consistent or an estheti- 
cally pleashiff whole ; also, being in harmony 
or concord with something else ; congruous. 

What is hairnwniouK and proportionable is tme. 

ShafiMiburyt Mlsc. Refleotlons, ill. 2. 

God hath made the intelleotual world harmoniowt and 
beantlfol without us. hooke. 

8. Specifically, in miMic, concordant; conso- 
nant ; symphonious ; agreeable to the oar. See 
hormoap. 

Thoughts, that voluntas move 
Hartnofiiott* numbers MiUon, F. L., iii. 88. 
The Samian’s great ^lian lyre, . . . 

Its wondrous and harmoniotu strings 
In sweet vibration, sphere by sphere. 

JjongfeUoWt Oocultation of Orion. 

8. Marked by harmony in action or feeling; 
acting or living in concord; peaceable; friend- 
br: as, hamomous goyemment; a harmonious 
nmily. 

And in the long hamtonioiM yesrs . . . 

Afay some dim touch of earthly things 
Surprise thee ranging with thy peers. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, xliv. 

Banacnioill motion, the motion of a vibrating body. 

For Aarmon^oiM motion the ears were made. 

2)ee, Fref. to Buolid (1570). 
"fiyn. 8. Mdodious, dulcet, tunefal.~8. Amicable, bro- 
therly, neighborly, cordial. 

hannonionsly (har-mo'ui-us-li), adv, in a 
harmonious manner; with harmony; with ac- 
cord or concord. 

liannoiliOlUttieBB (hlLr-mo'ni-us-nes), n. The 
eharacter or condition of being harmonious. 

harmoiliphon (hiir-mon'i-fon), n. [< Gr. dpfio- 
via, harmony, 4- ifnjvy, sound.] A musical in- 
stallment consisting of a series of free metallic 
reeds inserted in a tube like that of a clarinet, 
the wind being supplied by the breath through a 
mouthpiece, and its admission to the reeds be- 
controlled by a keyboard like that of the 
pianoforte. 

harmoniBatlon, harmonise, etc. See hamuh- 
nisation, etc. 

hannoniat (har'md-nist), n, [< harmony + 
1. One skilled in the principles of mu- 
aioal harmony ; also, a musical composer. 

The towering headlands, crowned vrith mist, 

Their feet among the billows, know 
That Ocean is a mighty hartnowitt. 

Wordsworth, Power of Sound, xU. 

A musician may be a veiy skilful harmonitt and yet be 
defloientiu the talents of melody, air, and expression. 

Adam SmUh, The Imitative Arts, iL 

8. ph Same as harmonici.^3. One who shows 
the agreement or harmony between correspond- 
ing passages of different authors; specifically, 
a writer of a harmony of the four gospels. 

Out of adread to admit the slightest inaoouraoies in the 
Oospbls, the narmonUtM convert the evangelical history 
Uito a groteaque ^ece of mosaic. 

G. P. Pisher, Begin, of Christianity, p. 406. 

4. [oop.] A member of a communistic reli- 
gious body organized by Gk^orge Rapp in Wfir- 
temberg on the model of the primitive church, 
and oonduoted by him to Pennsylvania in 1803: 
their settlement there was called Harmony 
(whence their name). They removed to New Har- 
mony in Indiana in 1815, but returned to Pennsylvania In 
18S5, and fonned the townahlp of Economy on the Ohio 
near Pittobnmh,aDdlateranowvlllageof Harmony. They 
are oommuntitlc, holding all property in common ; thw 
dlaoonrage strongly marriage and aexual intercourse, hold 
that the aaeond ooroh« of raulst and the mUlenninm are 
near at hand, and that ultimatdy the whole human race 
will be aaved. Also called itmist and ffeonomfle. 

hamoniBtiC (httr-m5-nis'^tik), 0 . [< harmonist 
4- -to.] 1. Pertainmg to or of the nature of 

harmony. Speoifioally>— 8. Pertainizm to a 

harmony or reconciliation of apparently con- 
flioting passages, as in different literary works, 
systems of law, etc. 

The effect of the AannonMeaMumptlon . . . istoUad 
to a meohanloal combination of two or moreielationa 

G. P. PiOmr, Begin, of Christianity, p. 406. 

The systematiiation of the law, by means of a Anrmo- 
11 M 0 exegetls, which sought to gather np eveir prophetic 
image in one grand panorama of the Isanei of Imm^a imd 
the woild’a history. Sneyo. Brit., XVI. 64. 

IWTBIOinillin (httr-mo'ni-um), a. [NL., < Gr. 
opfiAvwv, neut. of apfiAvtoQ, hannonious, < apftovta, 
hmmanyt see harmony,2 One of the forms of 
the reed-organ (which see). The essential differ- 
eaoo hetweenHie harmonlnm and the so-oalled Amerlean 

..eqpm Hm in the faet that in the former the air Is oom- 
fMMd l^ihf led tbenoe driven oat through the 
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reed% whfie In the latter the bellows prodnoe aveonom 
into whleb the onteide sir is drawn through the reads. 
Harmawtum is thensusl term in Enghmd and France for 
■11 reed-organs. 

2iariD0lliB8MoB(hfir^m^ni-8a'8^^ [<har~ 
monige 4- -eMoa.] The act of htumonizmg, or 
the state of being harmonized. Also Q>elled 
harmonisation. 

The life of the sooisl organism must, as an end, tank 
above the lives of its units. These two ends ere not hsr- 
monlons at the outset; and though the tendency is towards 
harmonitationoiihtm, they sre still psrtiaUy conllioting. 

if. Date^Ethlos, p. 184. 

harmonige (hfir'm^nlz), e. ; pret. and pp. har- 
monioed, ppr. harmonising, [s F. harmoniser as 
Sp. armomzar s Pg. harmonisar sa It. armonig- 
gare; as harmony 4- -tgo.] L intrana. To be 
in harmony, (a) In mutie, to form a oonoord; agree 
in sounds or mnsicsl effect (b) To agree in sotion, adap- 
tation, or effect 

Hagnifloent veraiflcation and ingenious oombinations 
rarely harmonisB with the expression of deep feeling. 

Maoauiay, Dryden. 

At Sebenioo we see aide by side a bit in one style and a 
bit in the other [Oothio and Eenaisaanoe], and yet th( 
contrive to Aomonim. ” " ” - 


the two 

H. A, Fre&man, Venice, p. S4. 

(c) To agree in sense or purport (d) To agree in senti- 
ment or feeling ; be at peace one wltli another.BffyiL To 
agree, accord, correspond, tally, square, chime, oomport 

. u. trans. 1. To make harmonious; adjust 
in fit proportions; cause to agree; snow the 
harmony or agreement of; reconcile oontradio- 
tions between. 

Various attempts to hwrmoaise the views of the parties 
proved abortive. 

WooUey, Introd. to Inter. Law, App. ii., p. 429. 
8. To make musically hannonious; combine 
according to the laws of counterpoint; also, to 
set accompanying parts to, as an air or melody : 
as, a harmonized song. 

A music twsrmonising our wild cries. 

Tonnyton, Sea Breams. 

Also spelled harmonise, 

harmoidzer (hfir'mo-ni-z6r), n. One who har- 
monizes; a harmonist. Also spelled harmo- 
niser, 

haxmonometer (bilr-m^nom'e-tdr), n, [Irreg. 

< Gr. dpfwvia, harmony, + fdrpw, a measure.] 
An instrument or monocnora for measuring 
the harmonic relations of sounds. It often con- 
sists of a single string stretched over movable 
bridges. 

harmony (hkr'mo-ni), ». ; pi. harmonies (-niz). 
[< ME. harmonie, armony, < OP. harmonic, F. 
harmonic ss Pr. armonia ss armania ss Pg. 
harmonia = It. armonia as D. harmony as G. har- 
monie s Sw. Dan. harmoni, < L. harmonia, < Gr. 
dpfwvia, a concord of sounds, music, a system 
of music, esp. the octave-systen^ personified, 
Harmonia, Music, companion of Hebe (Youth), 
the Graces and the Hours, daughter of Ares ana 
Aphrodite, and wife of Cadmus (see harmonia) ; 
a particular use of dppovia, a joining joint, pro- 
portion, order, rule, pattern, cf. dppbQ, a fitting, 
joining, dppdCetv, fit together, join, set in order, 

< *&peiv, fut. dpeiv, join: see ami, arm^, article, 
etc.] 1 . A combination of tones that is pleas- 
ing to the ear ; concord of sounds or tones. 

He [the angler] hereth the melodyouB amwny of fowlea. 
Jvliana Somers, Treatyve of liyaab^e, fol. 2. 
Grit pitle was to heir and le 
The noyi and duleaum hemwnie. 

Bank sfHariaw (Ohild'i Ballad^ VIL 182). 
O mighty-moutb'd inventor of harmoniot^ , . . 
God-gifted oigan-voioe of England. 

Tsnnyson, Milton. 

8. Especially, in miirio; (a) Music in general, 
regarded as an agreeable combination of tones. 
(b) Any simultaneous oombination of consonant 
or related tones; a oonoord. (c) Specifically, 
a common chord or triad. See triad, it ii umie 
when baaed directly on the tonic or key-note, dominma 
when baaed on the dominant or fifth tone of the key. 

(d) The entire chordal stmoture of a piece, as 
distinguished from its melody or its rhytlm. 
Harmony la iieo-paft, thros-part, fenrpairt, eto., aooonllng 
to the number bi the voioe-parta employed. It la striet or 
false, according to ita obawvance m eita b lia b ed ndea of 
chord-formation and votoe-p rogr ea rion . It la simple when 
not more than one of the eaaential tonea of the chorda la 
doubled, compound when two or more of thoae tonea are 
doubled; compound harmony requirea more than four 
volce-parta. It ia close when Oie voioe-parta lie as oloae to- 
gether aa the structure of the chorda will allow; dteperesd, 
aadsfided; open, or when they am Bo aeparated that 
by tranapoaition of an ootave amr one would fall between 
twoothen. It is «la<n when only eeeentlel tones ere used 
and when derived chords are but apariagly Introduced; 
Mured, when anapenaiona, anttohNwiona, paaaing-noteab 
etc., are used for mdodlo and riwfhmio variety, or when 
foreign tonee are frequent^ introduced. It la dUAsnie 
when only the tonea of a ipven key are used, ehremaUe 
when other tonea also appear. It la jwiia when performed 


ffiUtioiis, and metiefil oombinarion of bhoyds: 
fhe fundamental bnmeh of the soienee of musi- 
oal composition, it regards oonipoeltion rathir var^ 
tieaUy than horlaoiiiany. noting oimeclidiytiEM diorda In- ’ 
volved. and studying the voioe-pam only ao ftur u their 
nature or rdatlona affect the value and interrelation of 
the aueoeaelve ohorda. It treata of the followiim tqpioi : 
ieUervale, oonaonant or dtaaonant^ typteel or derived per- 
feot rnrior. minor, diminished, or augmented; ehorde, 
both triada and aeventh-ohord% typical and derived (with 
their inveraionaX major, minor, diminiahed, and aug- 
mented, with their eethetio value both independently and 
comparatively; voiee^progreeeion, item ohoid to ohord, 
direot, oblique or op|^tc^ pure or false, including the 
preparation and reaolutlon of diaoorda ; on- 

tie(jmlione,paeeieig-note^ and all other melodic interfer- 
enocB with regular ohord^ Inelnding figuration ; tanaHty 
or keyahia irith special regard to the rdaUona of the 
touio and dominant ohorda, to the use of derived chorda^ 
and to the formation of oadenoea : modiilation, or the 
alteration of tonality by the uae of tonea foreign to the 
original key, with the ciaaBifloation of key-relatlonihipa ; 
thorough-bass, the lolence of indicating harmonic facta 
by fignrea and aigna appended to the notea of a given 
baai. Harmony la now teehnioally distinguished from 
ooufitonpoiM^and regarded aa the more elementary branch 
of eompoaitlon ; but historically oounteipoint preceded It 
by acme oentunea. Harmony in the modem aenae did 
not become poaaible nntil between 1660 and 1000, when 
the eathetio value of ohorda aa such was recognised tor 
the first time in scientific muaic. Its development alnoe 
that time hai been ateady and radically important to 
muaioal hlatoiy. Ita rules have been modified more or 
leae ao aa to admit to usages under certain oonditlona 
many ohord-formationa and voloe-progreaBiona at first 
regaraed aa entirely impenulaaible. The growth of in- 
itmmental mualo^ eipeoially of that for the organ and 
pianoforte, haa oonaiderably Influenced the conception of 
hannonlo oanonaL leading them away from the aimplioity 
originally derived from a pur^ vocal standard. Aooua- 
tioal reaearohea have alao^ Born time to tlme^ led to rear- 
rangementa of harmonic material The great body of 
harmonic prinoiriea la now aubatantially accepted by all 
theoriati^ in neaity identioal form, aa the only sound baalB 
for a thorough aolenoe of composition or a Just method of 
critidam. Sumerona eflorta nave been made by the pro- 
founder mudoBl theoriita to discover more comprehen- 
sive principles of composition from which the ordinary 
ndei of hannony may be deduced, but with aa yet but 
uncertain praotiew reault. 

8. Any arrangement or combination of related 
parts or elements that is consistent or is es- 
thetically pleasing; agreement of particulars 
according to some standard of consistency or 
of the esuietic judgment ; an accordant, agree- 
able, or suitable conjunction or assemblage of 
details : concord ; congruity. Harmony ia to be 
dlatiiigulalied from oymmstry: thus, in a symimMrieal 
building, two opposite wings are exactly identical, though 
•nanally mth the architectural members in inverse order, 
while In a harmtmiotte building the two winga need not be 
identical in a single detail, if tbfw balance each other ao as 
to term, taken together, a pleasing and conaiatent whole. 

All men in shape I did so far excel 
(The parts in me such harmony did bear), 

Aa in my model Nature teem’d to tell 
' That her perfection she had placed here. 

Srayton, Fierce Gaveaton. 

The qualities of the active and the contemplative 
atateaman appear to have been blended in the mind of 
the writer into a rare and exquisite harmony, 

Maeaulay, Machiavelli. 

What we call the progreaa of knowledge ia the bringing 
of Thoughts into harmony with Things ; and it impUei 
that the first Thoughts are either wholly out of harmony 
with Things, or in very incomplete harmony with them. 

. H, Speneer, Frin. of BioL, | lia 

4. Accord, as in action or feeling; agreement, 
as in sentiment or interests; concurrence; good 
understanding; peace and friendship. 

Harmony to behold in wedded pair 

More gratefiil than hannonioua sound to the ear. 

MUton, F. L., viiL 005. 

Thus harmony and famihr accord 
Were driven from Paradise. 

Cowpsr, Task, vL 879. 

No* States cherished greater harmony, both of principle 
and feeling, than MaBaaohuaetti and South Carolina. 

B. WsbsUr, to Hayiie. 

5. A collation of parallel passages from differ- 
ent works treating of the same subject, for the 
pnipose of showing their agreement and of ex- 
plaining their apparent discrepaneies. Speoifl- 
oally— (a) A oonaeoutlve account of all the facts of the 
life and mlniatiry of Jeans Oiiriat, preaented in the lan- 
guage of the goi^ narratives, so brought together as to 
preaent aa nearly as possible the tme ohronblogical order, 
with the different aooonntaof the aametransacoona placed 
aide tqr aide to sopplement one another. (6) A table In 
which referenoea to the different goqNd narratives are 
printed in panllel oolamns. 

6. In anat,, same as harmonia, l.---CMBSta1dUlwA 
lumumF. See fonffoWftA. — Eaaflntlal lUHEBionF. in 
nSSSI}^) The hannony of a composition 

to Its simplest form by ttwomlsBlon at all decorative mat- 
ter. (6) The tonic, dominant^ and snbdomlnant triada of a 

cording to the flmoy or Firthagoraa and lus school, a mu- 
sic, impeiesptllfle to human ears, produced by the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies. Fytnii||onuisa|mosed these 
motions to eonform to esrtaln mmdlisws wmdi oould be 
ex p res s ed In numben, oovrsapoodliiffto fl 
wnlOh five the nsrmony of sounds. The so _ 
piodaosd severiOy the sovea notes of the gsaiat 
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That oometh qf thUke nwrfo tfanrea threi 
lliat Welle la of mvMUe and melodsre 
In thla world hera and came of armonyt, 

Okavem', Parliament ot Fowls, 1. 68. 
Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick Inlaid withjpatines of bright gold. 

There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st 
Bat In his motion like an angel sings. 

StIU onlrlng to the yoang-efid oherubins : 

Snob Mrmotw is In Immortal souls : 

But. whilat this muddy vesture of decay 
Both groady close it In, we cannot hear it 

SOiak., M.otV„ v. 1. 

Boelflf^. See Barmunist, 4.~-Fratatab- 

L harmoi^, the doctrine of Lelbnitc by which he 

explained the rmation between mind and matter, as dis> 
tinct substances, and the facts of our knowledge of the 
material world. He suppoaed the universe to consist of 
monads, or aelf-oontaineia beings, which cannot act one 
upon another, each state of every monad being determined 
solely by its preceding states; but at the same time he as- 
sumed that each monad is a mirror of the universe. To 
eiplaln the fact that the succession of states of any one 
monad, as a human mind, actually corresponds to the suc- 
cession of states in other monads» and that thus the men- 
tal picture of the events of the external world is a true 
one^ he assumed that a certain harmony (the pre6stab- 
lished harmony) was established in the beginning by Ood 
among the monads. ■ Byn. 2. Jfelodp, Rhythm^ etc. flee 
eupAonp.— d. Correspondence, consistency, oongrulty; 
amity. 

harmOBt (hAr^most), n. r< Gr. apuoor^gf gover- 
nor, < dpfj.6l^€iv, set in order, regulate: see hor- 
many.'] In Gr. antiq,, the title of the governors 
appointed by the Laoedfemonians, during their 
supremacy after the Peloponnesian war, over 
subject or conquered towns ; hence, in general, 
a military governor of a colony or province. 

When Sparta conquered another Greek city, she sent a 
harmoH to govern it like a tyrant; in other w<^b^ sheviiv 
tually enslaved the subject city. 

J, Fiske, Amer. Pol. Idea% p. 76. 

hannotoilie (hhr'mo-tom), w. [< Gr. dppdg, a 
joint, + Hpveiv, ra/ieiVy out.] A mineral belong- 
ing to the zeolite ^up, commonly occurring m 
cruciform twin crystals which varv in color mm 
white to yellow, red, or brown. It is a hydrous 
silicate of aluminium and barium. Sometimes 
called erossstone and andreoUtc. 

harn (h&rn), a. and n. [A dial, oontr. of hardr 
I. a. Made of coarse linen. 

If. n. A very coarse kind of linen. 

Her cutty sark o* Paisley ham, 

That while a lassie she had worn. 

Butm, Tam o’ Shanter. 

tuuneBB (hhr'nes), n. [< ME. hameis, harmys, 
hemeyHf etc., < OP. hamaSf hamaift, h^nois, P. 
hamaiH (> Pr. arnea =s Sp. amea ss 1^. amcz s= It. 
ameae^J), hamaa s= Q.mrmach ss »w. hameak^ 
Dan. harniak)^ armor, < Bret, harnezy armor, old 
iron, < Bret, howim^ pi. herUf iron, = W. haiarn 
s Ir. iaran ss Gael, iarunn, iron, s= AS. i»cn, E. 
iron: see iron. The W. hamaia, harness, trap- 
pings, is from E.] 1. The defensive armor and 
weapons of a soldier, especially of a knight; in 
general, and especially in modem poetical use, 
a suit of armor. The trappings of the war-horse are 
also sometimes induded in the term. Barwju was the 
early name for body-armor of all kinds. Modem writers 
have tried to discriminate between harness as the armor 
of the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth oenturiea and 
armor as oonflned to the plate suits of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries ; but armor is the modem English word 
for defensive garments of all sorts, and hamm in this 
sense is a poeuoal ayohaism. 

Whan thei were alle come to the londe thei were right 
gladden and trussed theire hamryM, and lepe on tbeire 
horse. MeXSh (B. E. T.B.\ U. 269. 

1 can remember that I buckled his Aamss when he went 
to Blaokheatb flelde. LaHmar, 1st Sermon bef. Edw. VI. 

Bing the alarum-bell Blow wind ! come wrack I 

At least well die with hamatt on our back. 

Shak., Macbeth, v. 5. 
They quitted not their hamau bright 
Helther by day, nor yet by night. 

SooH, li. of L. M., i. 4. 

2. Clothing; dreBs; garments. [Bare.]— -8. The 
working-gear or tackle of a horse, mule, ass, 
goat, dog, or other animal (except the ox) used 
for draft; the straps, collar, bridle, lines, traces, 
etc., put upon a dxaft-animal to enable it to 
work and to guide its actions. See out in next 
column. 

Another of these disguised peasants outs the haimaaa of 
the horse. Coryai, Oruditiea 1 81. 

Hence— 4. Figuratively, working-tackle of any 
kind ; an equipment for any kind of labor; also, 
that which fits or makes ready for labor: as, his 
duties keep him constantly, in the hameaa. 

It [the soul] arouses itself at last ffom these endear- 
me^ as toys, and puts on the hamaaa, and aspires to vast 
and nnlvsnal alma Mmanan, Love. 

6. The apparatus in a loom by which the sets 
of wflsp-tnreads are shiftec^altenmtoly to form 



Hone’s Hameiik. 

i,cro«m; a, check-piece ; 4 , 4 >hlindt; 5 .nose-band; 6 , bit; 

J , curb: 8 , check; 9 , thnwMatch; jo, rein; ». collar; xa. home; ri, 
ame-liiik: t4.hatne-strap; xs, pole-strap; x 6 . martiiwale ; X7,trace- 
tua ; x 8 | trace ; m, saddle ; ao, terret : ax. belly-btind ; aa, turn-back ; 
as, crupper; a 4 . braechitqr; aS. hip-sCrap; a 6 , trace-bearer. 

the shed. It consists of the heddles and their 

means of supj^rt and motion. Also called ^ 

mounting.— 0. The mechanism by which a large MHG. hamife^ 
bell is suspended and tolled. — 7. Temper; hu- harj)a s= Dan 
mor: alluding to the behavior of a horse in 
harness. Halliwell, [Prov. Eng.]_ Harness of 
am^,^a complete suit of armor.— To die In hamesa. 

hf^OBB (htlr'nos), o. f. [< ME. hemeyaen, hfir~ 
neaehen, < OF. harnascher, harness: from the 
nonn.] 1. To dress in armor; e<^p with ar- 
mor for war, as a man or horse. [Archaic.] 

Few of them were hammed, and for the moat part all 
vnezpert and vuskilfull in the f eates ot warre. 

HakluyVa Voyagaa, II. 24. 

Full fifty years, harnaaa'd in ragged steel, 

I have endur'd the blUng winter a blast Ri)we. 

Hameaa the horses ; and get up, ye horsemen, and stand 
forth with your helmets. Jer. xlvi. 4. 

2t. To fit out; equip; dross. 


„ ^ ^ , Agaydnggwe 

Hamayaad wel, and scharp as poynt ot spero. 

Chaucer, Oen. Frol, to cT T., 1. 
Ryse on morwe up erly 
hy Dodde, and harnayae thee 
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Out of thy 1 

Er evore dawnyzig thou malst se. 

Rom. qf the Roae, 1. 2647. 

His dothinge was . .. . girde wlthagirdeU hameaahad, 
and he was longe and broun and a blakke borde, and bis 
. heed bare with-outo coyfe. Merlin (£. E. T. fl.), 11. 270. 

3 t. To equip or furnish for defense. 

They saw the camp of the heathen, that it was strong, 
and well harnmed,'axkd compassed round about with horse- 
men. 1 Mao. iv. 7. 

4. To put harness or working-tackle on, as a 
horse. — 6. To fit up or put together with metal 
mountings. [Bare.] 

They [wooden driuking-oupsi were hooped and mounted 
or hameaaad In silver. Areheaol. Inat. Jour., XXXIV. 800. 

6. To fasten to a boat by the toggle-iron and 
tow-line, as a whale. 

harnaSB-board (hflr'nes-bord), n. The com- 
pass-board of a loom. 

liaraeBS-caBk (hhr'nes-kAsk), n. A cask, usu- 
ally in the form of the frustum of a cone, fas- 
tened on the deck of a vessel to receive the salt 
beef and pork for daily consumption. Also 
called hameaa-tuh. 

Some thieves went aboard the smack, . . . and break- 
ing open a hamaaa eaak on deck, stole about one owt. of 
beef. Aberdeen Journal, Bee. 2, 1818. 

harneBB-clamp (har'nes-klamp), n. A saddlers’ 
vise for holding leather while it is stitched. 
]iarneBBed(har^nest),p.a. Marked with streaks 
of color, as if wearing^ a harness: as, the har- 
neaaed antelope, Tragelaphua aoriptua. P. L. 
Selater. 

luurneSBer (httr'nes-dr), n. One who harnesses. 
lianieSB-2naker(hllr'ne8-m&^kdr),n. Onewhose 
trade is the making of harness. 
harnBBsmentt (hy.r'ues-m§nt), n. [< hameaa *f 
-fiidfif.] Equipment. Davies. 

To eveiy knight he allowed or nvelOO shflllngs for his 
harna m man ta. Holland, tr. of Camden's Britain, p. 174. 

harnaBB-plate (hftr'nes-plat), n. The electro- 
plated metal-work used in fine harness, as bits, 
rings, buckles, etc. 

harnesa-tub (hflr'nes-tub), n. Same as hameaa- 
eaak, 

lumMBB-weawr (hftr'nes-we^vdr), n. A wea- 
ver employed in the manufacture of the more 
oompHoated patterns of shawls, etc. [Scotch.] 
bam-pau (hftm'pai0» n. [< ME. hempanne, 
hemepanne (ss MLG. hernepanne; of. MLG. 
panne m Dan. pande ss Sw. panna, the fore- 
head); < ham-a + pan."} The bvainpan; the 
e kall. rOld Eng, and S^teb,] 


harp 

[He] hlttes Im on the hede, that the helme briatls ; 
Burttea hls hamapana an haunde-brede large ! 

Morta Arthura (E. B. T. 8.X 1. 8288. 

Be he dead, be he llvliig, wi’ my brand 
I’U dash his horns frae bis ham-pan! 

Child Rowland (Child’s B&ads, 1. 860). 

hams (hiLrnz), n. pL [< ME. hemea, < late AS. 
hmrnea (Chron. A. d. 1137), pi., ss D. heraena ss 
OHG. himiy MHG. himey G. /wm, ge-him ss loel. 
t^ami ss Sw. merna ss Dan. Memcy the brain]; 
cf. Icel. lijaraiy pron. hjaaaiy ss Sw. hieaae ss Dan. 
iaae, the crown of the head; k Skt. gtrsafiy the 
head; allied to L. cerebrum, the brain, Gr. adpa, 
Kdpgvovy the head, Kpavlovy the skull, cranium. 
Skt. girasy head.] Brains. [Old Eng. and 
Scotch.] 

And of hys hede he broke the bone, 

The hamaa lay uppon the stone. 

JrA HaW., 1701, f. 84. iHattiwett.) 

hamser, hamsey (hUm'Bbr, -si), n. Dialectal 
corruptionfl of heronaew. 
barowt, intatj. See harrow^. 
harp (liiirp), n. [< ME. harpcy < AS. heaipe s& 
D. Itarp ss MLG. harpe, herpe &s OHG. harphay 
MHG. hamfOy G. harfe ss loel. Mrjfa as Sw. 
harpa ss Dan. hafpe ss Goth. ^harpO (not re- 
corded, but inferred from the derived LL. har- 
pa, > It. aipay arpOy Sp. Pg. Pr. aij/a, F, hofpe), 
a harp ; root uiiknown. Kot connected 
Gr. dpiTtiy a sickle.] 1. A musical instru- 
ment with strings which are played by being 
plucked with the fin- 

g ers. The modern orchestral 
arp consists of a wooden 
frame somewhat trlangolar in 
shape, on whioh are strung 
nearly fifty strings of varying 
length. The frame comprises 
the padoAoX, supporting the 
whole and oontaiiuug the pad- 
ala: the large hoUowMMiKwith 
the aoundboard. In which are 
inserted the lower ends of the 
strings; the nadc, with the 
wrestpins to which the upper 
ends at the strings are attadi- 
ed, and bearing the mecha- 
nism operated by the pedals ; 
and the pillar, supportlim the 
outer end of the neck, andoon- 
taining the pedal-rods. The 
strings are ra catgut, colored 
ao as to be readily distin- 
guished from each ouier ; the 
lowest eight are wound wlA 
light wire. They are tuned 
diatonioally in the scale of Cb, 
beginning two octaves below 
middle C, and extending up- 
ward about six and a luiif 
octaves. The pedal-action is so contrived that a alight 
movement raises the pitch of all the strings of the same 
letter-name a semitone ; while a greater movement short- 
ens them two semitones. Seven pedals are used, one for 
each tone of the scale, all of which may be held by notches 
in either position, so that the entire instrument may be 
tuned in Cb, Cfi, or 
Qfi, or in any de- 
aiM combination 
of sharps and flata. 

Thus music in any 
key is possible, with 
somewhat extreme 
modulations. The 
modem hsip has 
been evolved from 
types found among 
the Egyptians, As- 
syrians^ Hebrews, 
and various CMttc 
nations. All antique 
varieties are defi- 
cient in compass, in 
precision of pitch, 
and In sonority. 

Most of the Oriental 



Modern Harp. 


pedestal: ft, iieilals: 
iKU'.k ; A Hnimdlmiirrl ; A neck ; 
/*'• wrestpins ; O, pillar. 



Egyptian Harps. 

a, from a painting at Thebes; front a 
painting at Denctera. 


forms lack that important part of the frame, the pillar. 
The medieval harps could be played only In one key, with 
such alight chromatic alterations as could be effected by 
stopping a string vith the finger. Chromatic tuning has 
iNwn unsuccessfully attempted. Pedals for making chro- 
matic changes were introduced early in the eighteenth 
century. Singla-aetion harpa are 
those in which each pedal pro- 
duces only one such change; 
doulda-aetion, ihoae in which 
each pedal mt^ be used to pro- 
duce two such changes. The 
modern double-action harp was 
perfected in 1810 by fikdiastian 
Erard. A douHa harp Is one 
with two sets or rowsof strlngi^ 
differently tuned ; a tr^ harp, 
one with three such sets or rows. 
The teohniqne of the harp ia 
notable, because the IlnMniig 
remains the some In all Keys; 
while its mechanism is exaolly 
modeled on the j^nohiles of 
the staff-notation. The harp Is 



French Harp of the xath 
— ' — (From Vlollet-1e- 


dn MobUlw yafied miirio wtOiin m 


limit, of 

Although solid ehords sre feasible, nort 

effects are piodooed by phqdiig the tones 06 the hmiM^ 




haxp 

iBfimld mooMiion (lee arjmgifioy Btttib effeoti tn mneh 
enployed in modem oroheitnition. Haimonlc tonei 
(whioh see, under harmonic) are alio much uied. 

Aa harporea harpen in her harpe 
That new aonge thay aongen ful oler. 

AUUorative Pacmt (ed. Morrla), i. 880. 
The cherubic hoat, In thouaand quirea, 

Touch their immortal harpe of golden wirea. 

Milton, Solemn Muaick. 

8. [cap* ] A constellation, otherwise called Lyra 
or the Lyre.— 3. Same as harper^ 2. 

A plain harp ahiUing. Oreene, James IV., iU. 

It was ordered [in 1637] that the title or name of Irish 
money or harpe should be abolished. 

Simon, Essay on Irish (k>ins, p. 47. 

4. An oblonjg implement, consistinf;^ of a frame 
filled up with parallel wires resembling the 
strings of a hari), used as a screen; a grain- 
sieve. [Scotch.]— 6. A sparred shovel for fill- 
ing coal. [Eng.] — 6. In a scutching-machine, 
a grating throogh which the refuse falls as the 
revolving beater drives the fibers forward.— 7. 
A figure, likened to a hsap or saddle, on t)io 
back of the adult harp-seal. 

The harp or saddle*Bhaped mark does not become fully 
developed until the fifth year. Stand. Nat. Hitt., U. 476. 
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ing. Herpaetor dnetae, about 10 mUUmeten long, and 
easily recognised by its ydlowiah-brown color and banded 
legs, is abundant in the eastern parts of North America. 
Haxpactorides (har-pak-tor'i-des), n. pi. [NL., 
< Karpactor + •ides.j A group of heteropterous 
insects, named from the genus Harwetor. 


tap. ' 
Sf^. 


See d<fal.—]><mlde-aetio& pedal harp. See 

above.— DoaUeharp^ See above.— Negro harp. Same 
aa nofigo.— weigh harp, a tri]de harp originally used in 
Wales. 

Imp (hfirp), e. [< ME. harpen^ < AS. hearpian, 
play on we harp, < hearjte^ harp: see harp^ n.] 
i intrane. 1. To ] ' 
on a harp. 

Tech him to harpe 


play on the harp; play as 


With his niwles achaim 
Quoted in Babeet Booh (E. E. T. S.; 


In Camden, and other ( 


), p. V. 

X heard the voice of harpers harping with their harps. 

Rev. xlv. 2. 

The helmed Cherubim, . . . 

Harping in loud and solemn quire, 

With unespresslve notes, to Heaven's new-bora Heir. 

Milton, Nativity, L 116. 

2. To speak often of something, especially so 
often as to be tiresome or vexing; speak with 
reiteration ; especially, to speak or mte with 
monotonous repetition: usually with on or 
upon. 

The sweete amacke that Yannonth flndes in it . . . ab- 
breviatty and meetely according to my old Sarum plaine- 
aong 1 have hand upon. 

Nathe, Lenten Stuff e (Harl. Hisc., VI. 162). 

He seems 

Proud and diadainfal ; harping on what I am, 

Not what ho knew 1 was. A. and C«, ill. 11. 

Neither do I care to wrincle the Smoothness of History 
with rugged names of places unknown, better harp'd at 
^amdoD, and other Gnorograpbers. 

MUton, Hist. Eng., Iv. 
To hup on one string, to dwell too exclusively upon 
one subjwt, so as to weary or annoy. 

You harp a little too much upon one ttring. Cottier. 

n. tram. If. To give forth as a harp gives 
forth sound; give expression to, or utter. 

Thou hast Aatyi'd my fear aright Nkok., Macbeth, Iv. 1. 
2. To produce some specified effect upon by 
playing on the harp. [^^^O 

He's taen a harp into his hand. 

He's harped them all asleep. 

The Water o' Wearie'e Well (Child's Ballads, L 196). 

He*d harpit a fUh out o’ saut water. 

Or water out o' a stane. 

OlenHndie (ChUd's BsUads, II. 8). 

8. To sift or separate by means of a harp or 
screen: as, to harp grain ; to harp sand. Bee 
harp, n., 4 and 5. [Bcotch.] 

(bar'M), n. [NL., < LL. harpUf a harp : 
see harp.'] A'jronus of mollusks, representa- 
tive of the family HatpidWf having a compara- 
tively wide aperture and ventricose cross-ribbed 
whorls; the narp-sheUs. There are several spe- 
cies, of most tropical seas. Lamarck^ J our. Soc. 
Hist. Nat., 1799. See cut under harp^heU. 
hjurpa^, n. Bee harpe. 

Sarpnetor (hhr-pak'tpr), n. [NL., < Gr. ^d- 

xrop, var. of apwa- 
icHfp. a robber, < 
dpTraC^/v, snatch, 
seize, steal.] A 
genus of preda- 
tory heteropter- 
ous insects, of 
the family iMff- 
viideB. Thebesdis 
convex behind the 
enrea the ooelli sre 
distant and knob- 
bed, and the first an- 
tennal Joint is as 
long as and stouter 
than the two follow- 


family of MantidiBj having two projections on 
the vertex and spurs on ihe four hinder tibiie. 
It includes several genera besides Harpax, the 
typical genus. 

Hail^aguer (hfir-paj'i-f^r), n. [NL., < Gr. dpwd- 
yfli a hook, 4- L. ferre ss E. &eari.] The typical 

g enus of Harpagiferidas: so called from the 
ook-like spine wnich arises from the opercu- 
lum. J, Richardson, 1848. 
Haxpa8i£6rld»(har-paj-i-fer'i-de),n.p/. [NL., 
< BatyrngUer + -ieUts.] A family of acanthop- 
terygian fishes, typified by the genus Harpagi- 
for. The body is naked, the snout rounded, the dorsal 
fins are two in number (the first short and the second 
oblong), and the anal fin is shorter than the aecond dorsal. 
Only two tpecies, inhabitants of the antarctic seas, are 
known. 

HafpitfO(harWgo),n. [NL., < L. karpapo(n-), 
a hook, grapple: see harpagon.'] 1. A genus 
of mollusks. Klein, 1753. — 2. [1. c, ; pi. harpa~ 
gonea (hhr-p^go^nez).] In entom,, one of the 
clasps of the genital armature of a lepidopter- 
ous insect. 

harpagont, n. [< L. hatpagoim), < Gr. dpirdyr/, 
a hook, a rake, < dpTrdCeiv, snatch, seize: see 
harpoon, harpy.] A grappling-iron. 

At last the enemies from out the Carthaginian Bhips 
began to oast out certain loggets, with yron hookes at the 
end (whioh the souldiora call harpagonee), ... for to take 
hold upon the Roman ships. Hmand, tr. of Livy, p. 746. 

harpagonefi, n. Plural of harpago, 2. 
Harpagoph;^um (hfir-p^gof 'i-tum), n. [< Gr. 
dfmcrytf, a nook (see harpagon), + ^{'rov, aplant.] 
A genus of dicotyledonous gamopetalous 
plants founded by Meisner in 1836, belonging 
to the natural order Vedalinem, distinguishea 
botanically from Pcdalium and other related 
genera b^ having numerous ovules instead of 
only two in each cell, it embraces five species, natives 
of South Africa and Madagascar. It derives its name from 
its peculiar fruit, which Is armed with long and strong 
hooked spines, adhering firmly to the month or nose eff 
animals which touch them whue gracing, a oirenmstanoe 
from which the principal species, H.proeumbmK, has ac- 
quired the name of grappUplant. The plants are pro- 
cumbent perennial herbs of whitish aspect, with incised 
leaves, and solitary short-pediceUed flowers in their 
axila . 

Ha^agornis (hllr-p^gdr'nis), n. [NL., < Or. 
dtma^ (apway-), robbing, rapacious (soe Harpax), 
+ hpvtg, a bira.] 1. A genus of subfossil raji- 
torial birds of New Zealand, of size and strength 
sufficiently great to enable them to prey upon 
the moas. Julius Maast, 1872. — 2. \l. c.] A bird 
of this genus. 

Harpagus (har'pa-gus), n. [NL., < Gr. dpirdytj, 
a hook: see harpagon^ 1. A notable genus 
of South American falcons with bidentate or 
doubly toothed beak, such as H. hidentatus or 
H. diodon. Also call^ Bidens (Bpix, 1824), 
Diodon (Lesson, 1831), and Diplodon (Nitzsch, 
1840). N. A. Vigors, 1824.— 2. A genus of 
tineid moths. Stephem, 1834. 

Harpalldffi (hfir-p^'i-de), n.pl. [NL., < JTar- 
patus + ^dee,] The HarpaUnas rated as a sepa- 
rate family. The same or n similsr groim is also called 
Harpalida, Harpalidea, Henvalidee, and HarpattmL 

Harpalinas (har-pa-li'ne), «. pi. [NL., < JSTar- 
patus + -4»a;.] A subfamily of beetles, of the 
family Carahidas, typified by the genus Ear- 
palus. It includes adephagous beetles with the middle 
oozal cavities dosed by the stema, the epimera not reaoh- 


llArpalixi6(liitr'P6-lin),a. Pertaining to or hav- 
ing Idle charaoters of the HarpaBnes or Hbr- 

HarpallUI(har'pp-luB),n. [NL., < Gr. apwua^oc. 
greedy, < apnd^eiv, snateh, seize.] The typical 
genus of HarpaUncB, containing many large 
flattened black beetles, as H. cal^ginosus (Say), 
a species about an inch long, found in the 
United States. LatreiXte, 1802. 

Harpax (httr'paks), n. [NL., < Gr. apna^, rapa- 
cious, < doTraCeiv, snatch, seize: see harpagon, 
harpoon, harj^.] 1 . A genus of fossil shells, of 
the grou^ Ostraoea, oblong and somewhat tri- 
angular lu shape, the hinge being formed by 
two projecting teeth. It is now included in 
the genus Plicatula. Parkinson, 1811.— 8, The 
t3rpical genus of Harpagidte. JServiUe, 1831. 
harpe, harpa^ (hfir'pS, -pft), n. [NL., < Gr. apng, 
a sickle, simitar, hook.] 1. In classical myth., 
the peculiarly shaped sword of Hermes, lent 
bv him to Perseus, who with it cut off the head 
of Medusa, it is represented sometimes as curved like 
a sickle^ and sometimes with a straight blade ftom whioh 
I^Jeete a onrved point or tooth. 

2. In entom., the inwardly projecting armature 
of the interior of the valves of the genital or- 
gans of lepidopterous insects. Oosse . — 3. [cap.] 
In ichth., a genus of fishes. T, N. Gill, 1863. 
Harpephyllimi (hfir-pf-fiPum), n. [NL. (Bern- 
hard^ 1844), < Gr. dpirt/f a simitar, + a 

leaf.] A genus of South African evergreen 
trees, belonging to the natural order Anacar- 
diaceai and tribe Spondiew, distinguished from 
related genera by its dioecious flowers (the male 
flowers having 8 or 9 stamens), and by its 
obovato, two-celled drupe, it has alternate odd- 
pinnate leaves crowded at the ends of the branches ; the 
leaflets are falcate or sword-shaped. Only one speoiei^ H, 
Cajrum. is known, whioh is called Kafir t eimitar-tree by 
the English and BeehenhmU by the Dutch colonists. The 
fruity which is edible^ is ocHoA tuurebeegea. 

harper (h&r'pdr), n. [< ME. harpere, herper, 
harpour, < AB. hearpere (=s MHG. Iiarpfasre, G. 
harfner), a baiter, < hearpian, harp : see harp, 
17.] 1. One who plays on the harp. 

Mury is the tw 3 rnkelyng of the harpour. 

King Alieaunder, L 2672 (Weber's Metr. Ram.)L 
**I am a bold harper,** quoth Robin Hood, 

**And the best in the north country.'* 

Robin Hood and AUin A Hale (Child's Salads, V. 281X 
2. One of various Irish coins (for example, the 
* shilling’ and the ^ groat’) cun'entin the six- 
teenth and seven- 
teenth centuries : 
popularly so called 
from the harp which 
formed their reverse 
type. Also harp. 

A mill sixpence of my 
mother’s. . . and a two- 
pence I had to spend, . . . 
oesideB the harper Qiat 
was gathered amongst us 





Marpmtter etmehu Hint thinni natural 
rim)i sad beak of uuue oalaiged. 


a. Murky Ground-beetle Uimrpmtm cmlireienu), natural Mao.* t, 
Pennsylvania Ciountl-boetle ffimrpelne ^finmeyhtenieut). (Line 
Ihowanaturaiaiae.) 

hur the ooxm, no antennal grooves on the head, the anpra- 
oroltal aeUs distinot, and the ambulatorial abdominal 
aeUe aanally well developed. They are generally found 
u pd **** stufiWi 


B. Joneon, Gipsies Meta- 
[morphosed. 

8. The harp-seal, 
harperefis (h&r'p5r- 
es), ff. [Also nar- 
press; < harper + 

-686.] A female 
player on the harp. 

The niitUng leaves of 
an aspen . . . overhnng 
the seat of the fair har- 
prett. 

Noori,Waverley,xxli. 

harpers-cord, n. Bee 

harpsiehofd. 

Hl^ia(har'pi-a), n. 

Same as Harpyta. 

Harpidffi(hftr'^-dS), 
n.m, [NL.,<!Harpa 
+-fdflp.j Afamilyof 
rhachiglossate gas- 
tropods, typified by the genus Earpa. They have 
the Read ezroaed, oonipienons eyea, a wide foot, and no 
operculum. The ahell is veiitrioosa with a low spire, and 
longitudinalribaorouthewhorli. Nine speoiea are known, 
tnhabitantB of the troptoal seaa. • 

[< ME. harping; verbal 
_ act of playing on the 
performed on tne harp. 
Gome into my hall, thou silly blind Harper, 

And of tby harping let me hear! 

Aocfima&fiNiwvs^ I). 

2. Nauti {a) The fore parts of the wales, which 
encompass the bow and are fastened to 
stem. Their uae la to atrengthen the ship In the plaoe 
where she auatalns the greaten thock in idling into the 
MS* (h) In ehMmOdtng, the continuations of 
the ribands at both extriwtieB of a ship, fixed 


Revme. 

Huper of Biiaabeth. BritlMi Mu* 
aeum. (Siaeof the o^inol.) 



At «fter>body : Ft fore>body; Ht Ht harpingi. 


to keep the cant-frames, etc., in position till 
the outside planking is worked. 

]baxpillg«iroilf (hlir'ping-!^6rn), n. [A pervert- 
ed form of Vharjpoon^ron,'] A harpoon. 

Hafrvbig4roni, ipewea oordea Bxe% hatcheti^ kniuMi 
ftnd ower Imidements fm the flehing. 

Voyt^ff^ !• 418. 

A great beast oome out of the Biuer (a Crocodile or icime 
other monsterX haaing on the back great aoaleib tgly 
oUwei^ and a long taller which thrust out a tongue like a 
harping-iron, Purehat, Pilgrimage^ p. 888. 

The boat which on the flnt assault did go 
Struck with a harping-iron the younger foe. 

YToMer, Battle of the Summer Islands. 

liarpiBt (hfir'pist), n. [= F. harpiate as Pg. hur- 
jpisto, arjHata s Bp. It. arpista; as harp + •iat. 
The proper E. word is /tarper.] One who plays 
on the harp ; a hai^er. 

That JBagrian harpUt, for whose lay 
Tigers with hunger pinde and left their pray. 

W. BrowMt Britannia’s Pastorals, L 6, 

liarp-lnte (h&rp'lut), n. A variety of guitar in- 
vented earlyinthe nineteenthoentuxy, In which, 
' by pressing a dital or thumb-key, the pitch of the 
strmgs may be chromatically raised. See dital 
harp, under dital. 

liarpoon (h&r-^n'), n. [ss G. harpune ss Dan. 
6w. harpun, < jD. haipoen (pron. as E. harpoon), 
< F. harpor^ orig. a cramp-iron, hence a grap- 
pling-iron, a harpoon, s= Bp. arpon ss Pg. ar- 
pdo, a hai^oon ; connected with OF. harpe, a 
dog’s claw or paw, harper, grapple, grasp, Bp. 
Pg. arpar, tear to pieces, rend, maw ; these per- 
' haps being shortened forms from the root of L. 
harpapo(»-). a grappling-iron, hook, drag (> It. 
arpagme, a haipoou : see harpagon), < Gr. dpwd- 
77, a hook, a rake, < dprrd^etv, snatch, seize, the 
shorter balse appearixm in apmf, a bird of prey: 
iwsee harpy.’] A missile weapon used in cap- 
turing whales and large fish, and either thrown 
by hand or fired from a gun. Bee harpoon^un. 
In the older fonn of this weapon the head is a heavy, flat, 
triangular piece of iron with strong baibs, sharpened on 
the outer edges to enaUle it to penetrate deeply, and fas- 
tened to a handle or shank, 2i or 8 feet long, to which is 
attached a long cord or rope. In a later fonn the head 
has but one barb. The common tion-ezidosive harpoon 
Is not employed by whalemen to kill the whale, but merely 
to fasten it to the boat, in order that the latter may be 
hauled up alongside the animal, which is then killed by a 
lance, niee ecudoding harpoant below.) The harpoons 
thataretobe flnt used are carried at the bead of the whale- 
boat, aiz being included In the outflt of a boat The first 
two are known as the >lrse and aeoond front; the rest as 
the mart hmrpooiu, one of which is the drag»iren. The 
first hanoon la darted into the whale by hand, and the 
aecond follows if there is time; if not it ia thrown ove^ 
board to prevent fouling with the outgoing line. Bee 
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Whtt tter tmy him whale] on the top of the water, 

. . . • tlim iowto«’4riMita in a Bhall^, in which the 
Bmpemer stands ready with both his hands to dart hia 
Hacpingdron. Punhat, Pilgrimage p. 748. 

liarpooilir (hlfcr-p5'iito)^t». [< harpoon + -cri.] 
One who throws a har^on. 

Badh sail is set to catch the favouring gale. 

While on the yard-arm the horpooMriOtM, 

Gfnritiper,The Sugar Cane, if. 

harpoon-fork (biir-pfin'f6rk), n. A hay-fork 
consisting of two barbed points like harooons, 
forming a tool riiaped like an inverted .U. 

harpoon-gnn (hftr-pOn'gun), n. A gun from 
which a narpoon or toggle-iron may be dis- 
oharged. it may be either a gun fired from the shoul- 
der or a twivel-gun. The prcdectile msy be an cxplo- 
live harpoon or lance (see bom6-ume«), or simply a toggle- 
iron, without the pole, having an eye in the after end of 
the shank into wmoh is bent one end of the tow-line, the 
latter being either on the outalde of the barrel of the gun 
or doubled up in the bore. 

harpoon-shuttle (har-pdn’shut^l), n, A long 
shuttle or nee^e used In weaving large brush 
mats which are employed in building dikes 
and levees, and in other hydraulic construc- 
tions. 

Harporhyndnis (har-p^ring’kus), n. [NL., 
< Gr. dpntf, a sickle, + pvyxoCf bill.] A notable 
genus of mocking-thniBnes, of the subfamily 
MimiruB; the bow-billed mockers, or thrash- 
ers : so called from the arcuation of the bill. 
The common thrasher or brown thrush of the United 
States is H. ntfut: there are nomerons other species in 
the southwestern United States and Mexico, as the Cali- 
fornian thrasher (H. redivivua), the Yuma thrasher (II. 
UeonUtU etc. This nsme was given by Cabanis in 1848 : the 
genua had before been called Uarpet and TcKBosfoma, 
names both preoccupied In other connections ; the name 
Methriopterut was given to the genus by Beichenbach in 
1860. 

.kaxp-pedal (hSrp'ped^al), n. One of the foot- 
levers by which the strings of a harp are tem- 
porarily shortened and their pitch raised. Bee 
narp, 1. Also called harp-treadle. 

harp-seal (hilrp'sel), n. The Greenland seal, 
Phooa grmlandica or PagopMlua grmnlandieua, 
a large hair-seal of a whiti^ color with a cres- 
centic black band on each side meeting its 


HarpnlUM 

which the tone was produced by the plucking or 
snapping of thcBtrinsB by leather or quUlpointSy 
whiw were set in jacks connected bylevers with 
the keys. Infonn Ituiually resembled a modem gmiid 
planofcHc^ though both square and ttprtebt varletica were 
also made. The length of the keyboaru was from four to 
six and a half octaves. The number of separate strings to 
a key varied from one to four, sometimes induding one 
tuned an octave above the otliera : the latter varied waa 
called a tfowftfo herpridh/ord. The tone was weak and tink- 
ling, and gradation of force was impossible. Two ksy- 



... 



Harpdehord in the Wnihlngton Mansion, Mount Vwihni, Vliftaia. 

boards were sometimes oombine^ one for soft olIoafiL 
the other for loud. Numerous deviuec usually connected 
with the jacks, were introduced at different tlmea to ae- 
oure variety in force, and especially in quality. Theae 
mechanisms, which often afined to almulato the tone- 
qualitiea of various orchestral Inatrumenta, were usually 
controlled by stop-knobs near the keyboard, llie harp- 
sichord, though essentially different from the pianoforto 
was its immediate predecessor. Before 1800 it was regu- 
larly used in all dramatic mnsto especially in acoonuMuiy- 
ing recitatives, and in oroheatral musia The condnoUir 
usually directed from hia seat at a haipaichord placed 
amid the other instruments. 

If he the tinkling harptiehofd regards 
As inoffensive^ what offence in cards? 

Cov/per, frogreas of Biror, L 148. 

Vlfl-iirVlB hixpitehord, a harpsiohord with keyboards 
for two performers. 

harpsichord-graceB (h&rp^Bi-k6Td-grft^Bez), n. 
pi. Various melodic embellishments, such as 
turns, trills, etc., introduced l)reely into music 
for the harpsichord, mainly to compensate for 
its unsustainable tone, enibelliahment, 3, 
and grace, 6. 

haxpsidlordiBt (hfirp^si-kdr-dist), n. [< harp- 
aicnord + -tel.] A performer upon the harpsi- 
chord. 

haxpsicolt, harpsecolt (hflrp'si-kpl), n. A 
harpsichord. 

harpstert (hflxp'stdr), n. [ME. not found ; < AB. 
hearpeatre, a xomalo harper, < ' 


see harj) and ster.] 
the hai 


hearpian, harp: 
A 'female performer on 


The Una Is joined to the harpoon by the **forego6r,” a 
pleoe of rope eomewhet lighter end more pliable thsn 
while-line. The foregoer being the only pert of the line 
mwn out by the harpoon while in flight, iti length, usu- 
ellyfkom 10 to is fathome, regulatei the wtenee the har- 
poon miy be fired. JBneye. Brit,, XXIV, 688. 

live harpoon that may bethmat 

,, m a awivel-gan; alio,abomb- 

ku^---Cknuih luunpoon. a baibed spear with fixed head 
ud ringle need In the oepture of large flah. [Ba- 
kamaa andllM^ 8.]— BlMtrlo harpoon, a bomb- 

jpoe^fo whtoh the charge ie fired by meani of an eleotrio 
flue, thaoonneotton being made by meani of a wire In the 
kMpooa-ttne. Seetem6-laiias.--Sg|dodlngor«zj^pri 
hanooii, a harpm the heed ofwmdCli filled with an 
smoelvei •lso,nnpKqterkiabomb-]anoe.~Togglg-l^ 
•PfftfiL the ordinerv togme-iron. 
lunoon (hllr-pfiir^i;. t. [< harpoon, n.] To 
strike, catch, or kill vriiii a harpoon. 


Harp^eal Phcca grsulamtica), 

fellow over the back, forming a figure likened 
to a harp, it is common from Newfoundland north- 
ward, and is of gregarious and rovliix habita congre- 
gating ill vast numbers on ice-floes, where many thou- 
sandi are annually killed. The Newfoundland sealers 
call them harptrt or harps; the female is known os Jon- 
nU harp: the young in the second yesr. hopvorharp or 
bedlamer: in the thud yesr, when assuming adult ebarao- 
tora, tumor-harp. 

hariNMKlOlt, n. See harpaicol. 

(httrp'shel), n. A shell of the genus 
ffarpa. Spedea auch as theEast Indian H. tontrieooaote 
vny common In ooUeo- 
tlona. The ahell is large 
and inflated, yet not oe- 
- ' to hold 


j whole 

bm^ abillfwg 
(hfop'shiKiug), n. 
See narper, 2. 
liarpfiicnimt,fi. See 
harpaiehord. 


^^^^•JbigflsteiiBBaUyeaiightlnnetabat Is 

(hlir-pOn'aH'd), fi. An arrow 
prapelled a spring consisting of a bent rod 
^ bow, used in fishing by tne Eskimos of 


[Also harpoonier, haaponier; < 
-fiff,] Baane as harpooner. 
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(hiurp'si-kdrd), n. 

[Formerly also 
arpaiehord; a cor- 
rupt form, other- 
wise perverted 
harpaiehon, harp- 
aieon, harnaiool, 
harpaeeol, and even 
harpera-eord (the 
letter a being in- 
tmsive): < OT. harpe-chorde (as It. arpieordo), 
< ha/rpe, hatp, eftords, oorde, chord, cord.] A 
stringed musioal instrument in use in the six- 
teenw, seventeenth, and eif^teenth centuries, 
which in its form and in the arrangement of the 
keyboard and strings resembled a piano, but in 


Barp-fheU Jimfpm 


the harp. 

harpstring (harp'string), n. [< ME. harpatiyng, 
harpeatring, < AS. hearpeatreng (s Icel. horpu- 
atrengr), < hearjw, harp, + aireng, a string.] 
One of the strings or cords of a harp. 

Of the schepe Is oast ewsy no thynge, ... for Sofpif- 
otryngis his ropys seniythe ichoone. 

Mitietu Poomo, etc. (ed. TUfnivaUX p. 17. 

As harpolfinga are broken aannder 
By muaio they throb to express. 

Langfodow, Sendslphon. 

harp-afcyle (hflrp’stSl), n. In mvMc, a style or 
method of composition or of performance like 
that best suited to the harp ; especially, a style 
abounding in arpeggio effects. 

harp-trea2U6 (h&rp^red^l), n. Bame as Itarp- 
pedal. 

liarpnla (hSr’pu-l^), n. A valuable tre^, Ear- 
puma cupankMea': so called at Ghitta^ng in 
Mngal. Bee Hartmllia. 

Haxpnlia (hflr-pu'li-ft), n. [< harpula.] Same 
as Earpvllia. 

Earpnliia (hflr-pul'i-&), n. [NL. (Boxburgh, 
1820), < harpula.] A’ genus of dicotyledonous 

S olypetalous trees, beiou^g to the natural or- 
er Sapiudacew and type of the tribe HarpuXUea 
of Badlkofer, distinguished from related genera 
by its two-valved capsule with loculicidal dehis- 
cence. It embraces 6 speclei^ nettves of tropioel Asia, 
Australis, and Madagascar. Th^araereottreeswithalter- 
natcu odd-pinuate leaves, green flowers In racemes or pent- 
olea, and large red or orange-oolored fruit. The AuatnUaB 
apeoiea have an economic Importanoe, etther aa hardy evo^ 
green ahade-trees or for the quallto of their wood. B, 
Him attaiiia a height of 80 feet, and fumldieB the Ml^ 
wood of Queenaland, which ia valuable for flue oablii^ 
work. TheMoietonbiytuU^wood,JI!r.jwid^ 
valuable, ff. dm biii^ of Indian ha^ 

been in cultivation. 

puma-^-em.} Atribeof plants, of the natuml 
order SapMmeam, suborder agpmdagt, reeentiy 
established by Badlkofer, emmaeliig the gen^. 


SburpuUtos 

«ra J?af3M«22<a. MagmUa, Xam- 

IkoceraSf and Ungnadia. See BarpuUia. 
harw (Mr'pi), *^*1^?^* (-p^z)> [Barly 

mod. E. hai^f < OF. harpie^ hai^Cf < £. Aar- 
ptfia. tunially in pi. harpyias, < Gr. apTrviaif pi., the 
harpies, lit. * the suatohers/ in Homer a person!- 
iloaraon of whirlwinds or hurricanes, in later 
. wpth, hideous winged creatures (see def . 1) ; cf . 
4 p*?* a certain bird of prey ; < dpTr-dC-eiv, snatch, 
seize, s L. ropers, snatch, seize : see rap^f rap^ 
fare, j 1. In Gr. myfh., a winged monster, raven- 
ous and ^thy, having the face and body of a wo- 
man and the wings of a bird of prey, with the 
feet and fin^rs armed with sharp claws and the 
face pale hunger, serving as a minister of 
divine vengeance, and defiling everything it 
touched. The harpies were oommonly regarded either as 
two(ASlJi> and Ocypete) or throe in number, but oooaaioti- 
ally aeveral others are mentioned. They were originally 
oonoeived of simply as storm- winds sent by the gods to cany 
off offenders, ana were later personified as fair-haired wing- 
ed maidens, tiheir features and cbaraeterlstics being mom 
or less repulsive at different times and places. The harpies 
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2. In omffh., either a generic or a specific 
name of the ^at harpy-eagle of South Aboier- 




Winged Genius, ftom the Harpy Tomb. 

aamall human fbnn evident! 



Hnipies, fkam a Greek black-figured Vase. (From Monumenti 
dell* Instituto.**) 

have been to some eztent confounded hy modem aehcdars 
with the aireus, which, though of kindred origin, were god- 
deaaes of melody, even if of a sweetnesa that was harmful 
to mankind, and were represented as women in the upper 
parts of their bodies and as birds below. 

For having caught her Joseph all alone, 

She JSTatpia-like clap’d one bold tallon fast 

J. JteauMont, Psyche, L 227. 

These prodigies [visions] . . . unspeakable, 
Abommable. strangers at my hearth 
Ifot welcome, Aatytieg miring eveiy diah. 

Tennyson, Lucretiua. 

Hence — 2. Arapacious, grasping person; one 
who is repulsively greedy and niSeeling. 

XwiU . . . do yon any embassage . . . rather than hold 
three words’ conference with this harpu. 

Shat., Mnbb Ado, U. 1. 

Acompany of irreligious koivfee, scraping, griping catch- 
poles. Burton, Anat of Met, To the Eeader, p. 54. 

8. In amith . : (a) The harpy-eagle, (b) An Eng- 
lish book-name 
of the marsh- 
harrior or 
moor -buzzard, 
Circus (srugino^ 
sus. Also called 
white - headed 
harpy. — 4. In 
fftammol., a 
fruit-bat of the 
gemuiMarpyia. 
— Hfixpy monu- 
ment a sculp- 
tured funeral mon- 
ument from Xan- 
thus in Lyda. 
Among the relieffi 
upon It are four fig- 
urea of birds with 
women’s heads 
and arms, each 
clasping tenderly 

. intingasout These 

bird-figuree were et first held to be harpies, whence the 
tttme of the monument It is now in the British Museam. 

Bupyft (to'pW). n. Same as Harpyia. 

harpF-eagle (hfir'pi-fi^gl), n. A very large 
South American created eagle, somewhat longer 
than the golden eagle, and one of the most pow- 
erful birds of prey, with enormous beak and 
talons, crested nead, long fan-shaped tail, and 
rounded wings. See uarpyia and Thrasyae-^ 
tus. 

liarpF-footod Qifir'pi-ffit^ed), a. Having feet 
^e those of a harpy. 

Thither by hanpy-footod foriei haled. 

At certain revolatlona all the damn'd 

Are brought MiUon, P. L., 11. 60S. 

Hamia (hfir-pl'i-S), n. [NL., < L. harpyia, < 
Gr. apimta, a harpy: see harpuJ} 1. In mam- 
mat., a genus of frait-bats, of Qie family Ptero- 
podidm. The body and limbs are as in fVmwtenia the 
nosMla tubular, ilie premaxillary bonei unltM in front, 
linolaw and l canine In each upper and lower half-jaw, 
Spremolan above^ 8 Mknr on eaeh lide^ and S moHan in 

— r and lower half-jaw. Thereare twoqMciea, of 

miger,mL 


Harpy-eugle {Harfyia tUstruetor ox Thra^mitut harfafia). 

ica, Harpyia destructor or ThrasyaStus harpyia. 
G. Cuvier, 1817.-^8. In erttom., a genua of puss- 
moths, containing such as the European M. vi- 
nuli: synonymous in part with Cerura, in part 
with Stauropus. Ochsenheimer, 1810. 

Also Harpia, Haipya. 

liaranebnst, arQuebust (h&r'-, ar'ke-bus), n. 
[Also harqnebuss, harquehuse, arquebus, harque-^ 
buse, harcubuse, archUbuze (^ter It.), harque- 
bush, hargubush, etc., in many unstable forms; 
< F. harquebuse, arquebuse, dial, harkibuse, after 
It. arcoougio, arcobuso, now arehihugio, archibuso 
ss Sp. Pg. arcabuz, corrupt forms of a form near- 
er the orig., namely, OF. hacquebuche, haeque- 
bute, etc., represent^ E. hackbut: nee hack- 
but. The word, in all forms, became obsolete 
with the thing; but the form harquebus, with 
many minor variations of spellinij;, is the one 
now oommonly used by archmologists and his- 
torians.] 1. An old form of hand-firearm. 
The eerllest hand-guns having been mere tubes fired by a 
thetoueh-r ' ” 


burning match spited to the 

bm was given to a gnn fitted with a matob-holder which 
came down upon the priming-pan when a trigger was 
pulled. Later, when the wheel-lock was introduced, a 
piece fitted with it was still called a harquebuB. After the 
musket had been introduced into tlie French army (about 
1676X the harquebus remained the favorite weapon of 
private peraons, because It wse lighter and was supposed 
to have greater nreoision. It was not a heavy arm, and 
was rarely fired nom a rest, excrot by horsemen, who had 
a light rest secured to the saddle-bow. But during the 
sixteenth century many experiments were made with 
firearms throwing balls of six or even four to the pound, 
mounted on swivels, for rampart-defense, and these, when 
fitted with a match-lock, were called great hargudmeee ; 
in like manner argiiebiiM d oroe, or *wlth a rest,’ was a name 
given to a heavy but atUl portable weapon, whioh was 
anpeneded by the mueket. 

They [the Janlnries] serve with harquebushet, armed 
beeides with cymitere and hatchets. 

Sandye, Travailes, p. 88. 

A ohanoe-medlay combat ensued, with lances, nrgiia- 
butoe, oross-bowa, and acimetara. Irving, Granada, p. 462. 

Such fine reinlta had been obtained by the English long- 
bow men that, although in the time of Heniy VIII. the 
arquobui had been brought to a far more pmeot atate 
than when first introduced, it was forbidden by Act of Par- 
liament to be used, or even to be iKMsesaed, by any of the 
king’s snbJeota. IT# W. Qromer, The Gun, p. 11. 

2. A Imrquebusier. • 

He marcheth in the middle, guarded about 
With full five hundred harquebuse on foot. 

Paris. HatUe of Aloanr, iv. 1. 
Hoahls lisrqiislnig, a harquebus with two looks, either 
both of the same mecbaniim and merely aa a preeantion 
against the Inferior worionanship of the dw, or one a 
match-look and the other a flint- or wheri-look. 

harqnebiifladab arqiielmfladef (hftr^-, ftr'ke- 

buB-ad'), fi. [F. arquebusade, shot of a har<rae- 
buH (eau ^arquebusade, a teme^ for gunshot 
woutid^, < a^uebuse, a harquebus: see har- 
quebus.} 1. The firing of a harquebus; a dis- 
charge of harquebuses. 

The Boldiera diacharged aarive of harqubueaidet on the 
poor people. 

Hogor WiUiame, Brief Btaconrse of War (1690). 
2. A distilled aromatic gpirituous liquor ap- 
plied to sprains or bruises. 

Yon will find a letter from my sister to thank you for 
the arquebueade water whitih you aent bar. CheeUr/M. 


busier, etc. ; < F. arguebusier (ML. arcukutari- 
us), < arquebuse, harquebuse, harquebus: see 
harquebus. Cf. haekbutterJ] A soldier armed 
with a harquebus. 

He giueth to hla SareubuHert oeitalne allowanoe for 
powder and ahot. BakluyCe Voyaget, I. 289. 

Well fare an old harquebusier yet, 

Gould prime his powder, and (five lira end hit. 

All in a twinkling ! B. Jonmm, Alohemist, v. 8. 

The Spanish airquebutitn, screened by their defences, 
poured a galling flra into the dense masses of the enemy. 

PreseoU, Ford, and laa., U. IX. 
harr^t (hSr), ». Same as har^. 
harr^ (hfir), v. i. [A var. of hurr, or an aspi- 
rated form of arr^.j To snarl like a dog. Orose. 
[North. Eng.] 

(hfir), ft. Same as har^. 
harra (har^Jl), ft. See hara-nut. 
harragat (fifff'aj), v. t. A corrupt form of 
harass, perhaps confused with harry. 

Of late the Danes . . . had harraged all this oountrey. 

FuUor, Hist Gamb. TJniv., L 

luurrageoiuiti Bee harageous. 
harraldt, a. An old form of herald. 
harraflt, ft. See haras. 
harrasflt, r>. t. An obsolete spelling of harass. 
harrateenf,liarateent(har-^t8n0>n. [Origin 
not ascertimed.] A coarse woolen olotn, men- 
tioned as late as 1739. Drapet^s JHct. 

Mean time, thus ailver’d with meanders gay. 

In mimio pride the anail-wrought tiMue ahines, 

Pcrchanoe of tabby or of harra/Uen 

Not ill expreaaive. Shenetone, Economy, ill. 

You never saw such a vrretohed hovel, lean, unnalnted, 
and half its nakedness barely ahaded with harateen 
stretched till It cracks. Wdlpote, Letters, II. 4. 

harridail (ha^'i-dtm), ft. [Origin uncertain; 
supposed by Skea% to be a variant of OF. ari- 
delte, haridelle, a worn-out horse, a lean, ill-fa- 
vored jade. F. a jade, a thin scraggy woman (of. 
Jade^, rimuarly used); appar. dim. < aride, dry, 
withered: see arid.} An odious old woman; a 
hag; a vixenish woman. 

1 have a aoheme to see yon ahertly with the old Asrri- 
dan't oonaent, and even to make her a go-between in our 
interview. Sheriden^She Bivals, ilL 8. 

Such a weak, watery, wloked old harridan aubatituted 
for the pretty oreature 1 had been naed to aee. 

Be qrduo&y. Secret Sooletlea L 

luurrlflri (har'i-4r), ft. [< haret + -isfi.] A 
small kin^ of hound employed in hunting the * 
hare. There are partlonlar breeds of the harrier, aa the 
large riow-hunting barrier and the litUe fox-beagle, and a 
orosa-breed between these. In all the scent is extremely 
keen, which enables them to follow all the doublings of 
the hare. Also aj^ed Aariar. 
harrier'^ (har'l-9r), w. [< harry + -crl. Cf. 
harrower'^,} 1. Onewhohaxries. Bee harry, v. 
She [Grandeur] hides her mountaina and her sea 
Flrom the harriere of scenery, 

Who hunt down sunaetm and huddle and hay, 
Mouthing and mumbUng the dying day. 

LowSl, Apidedore. 

2. A bird of prey of the famify Falcmidm, sub- 
fomily dreinm. and genus Circus. There are 
about iSapecies, of moat piurta of the world, of light build, 
small-bodied in proportion to the length of wing and tall, 
with a rather long and ilender scaly fihank, untootbed 
biU, large external ear-parts, and a ruff qrdiak somewhat 
like an owl’a The bew-known species is tha European 
hen-harrier or ringtail, CireuM eywneua, from whioh the 
common marsh-hawk of Amarlea, C. hudmmiut, aoaroriy 
differs. (See out under CWriiue.) The European manb- 
harrleriaC. arruginoeue. (Bee Aof^, 8(6).) Montagu’s har- 
rier is another apeoiea, C. eineraeeene. The males of the 
harriers differ much from the female^ being blniah above 
instead of dark-brown, and are otten oalled btw-hauibe. 

It [a pbaaaantlwaa immediately purauad by the blue 
bawlC known^ the name of the hen-harrier. 

GUbert Whiie, Nat Hist of Selborae, Oba. on Blida. 


ft. [Sc. also herri- 


]uunlllUIl.t (bar'i-me . 

fuentf < hany + -ment.] HaiiTiiig; vexation; 
trouble. 

Staumrd, coiky-headed. graoaleaa gentij, 

The horrymmU and min of the country. 

Bume, Brigs of Ayr. 

Harrington (har'ing-tqn), n. [So called be- 
cause the ratent. 
for issuing it was 
first granted (in 
X618) to Lord Har- 
rington.] A copper 
farthing-token cur- 
rent in England 
under James 1. and otmo. awem. 
Charles I. 

I have lost four or 

five friends, and not gotten tha value of one Harriugtem. 

Sir H. rottoii, Letten^ p. 669. 
I wUl not bate a Barriugtm of the sum. 

JL JmmUt Jkeril is aa Am, IL L 



liarqnebiifliart. arqnobiifllort (hifaK-,ftrnce-bns- 
br'J, ft. [Also harqusbussier, arqueh 


liarriligtoiilto (har'ing-tgn-tt), n. [< Hairriug- 
89ft (a proper name) 4* Iii4ftffi9r0f.,8ame 

arquehugeer,hareu- sameseBts. ^ 


Biniligtoii knot 

HknI&itoa knot. See 
lliixiimi a* An obeolete form of Aar«/i. 
luurrisito (har'ie-lt), «. [< Ha/rria (a proper 
name) 4> A mineral having the oom- 

poeition of ohiJoooite and the cleavage of 
lena, probablv a psendomoiph, found at Sie 
Canton mine in the State of Georgia. 

HarriB'8 Audi. Seej^hiei^i. 
harrotit n* [< ME. harrot: see herald An 
obsolete variant of herald, 

Bgrglit tone were they red^ on every lyde^ 

For the harretea betwyxte mame feat dyde lyde. 

M& Lafudoume,20S,t2^ (HallitotU,) 

The fliet red herrina that was broOed In Adam and 
Eve’s kitohen do I fetch pedigree from, ln[ the harroTa 
book. A Joiiaon, Every Bhvi in his Humour, L & 

harrow^ (har^d), n. [< ME. haraWf harawe, 
haru, hartee, < AS* (gloss) hearge, a harrow, s= 
D. hark as MLG. harken herke, LG. hark, a rake 
(> G. harkOf a rake), ss Icel. herfl, a harrow, ss 
Sw. harff a harrow (Sw. hark^ a rake, fiom 
LG.), as Dan. harv, a harrow. Boot unknown ; 
the forms are somewhat discordant. The F. 
herse, a harrow, is different: see hearae^,'] An 
implement, usu- 
ally formed of 
pieces of timber 
or bars of metal 
crossing one an- 
other and set 
with iron teeth 
(also called 
tinea) f drawn (usually by one comer) over plow- 
ed land to level it and break the clods, and to 
cover seed when sown, a similar implement is drawn 
ter a boat or vessel over oyster-beds to them of ma- 
rine plants and objectionable substances. 

He . . . cut them with sawa and with harrowa of Iron, 
and with axes. 1 Chron. xx. & 

O that a pot of siluer once would oracke 
Beneath my Aomrte, by AlcidfeS sent. 

Beaumont, tr. of Perslus’s Satires, iL 
Ohalh harrow, on implement consisting of a congeries 
of iron rings, used for covering grass-seeds, and especisl- 
ly for separating weeds from Uie earth or clods in which 
they ore enveloped.— Bovolvlng harrow, a harrow the 
teeth of which ore arranged on radiating arms in a frame 
pivoted to the droft-geor so that it con rotate in a horlson- 
tal plane in order to assist the tearing or raking action of 
the teeth.— Undor tho haXTOW, in a state of uneasiness 
or misery. 

Folks work harder to enjoy themselves than at anything 
else 1 know. Half of them spend more mon^ than they 
can afford to^ and keep under the harrow all the time, just 
because they see others spend money. 

C. D. Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 186. 

harrow^ (bar'd), t^. t, [< ME. harmen^ harewen, 
harwen ss Sw. harfoa ss Dan. harve, narrow, a 
D. G. harken, rake; from the noun.1 1. To 
draw a harrow over; break or tear with a har- 
row: as, to Itarrm land or ground. 

Let the Volsces 

Plough Bomft and Aarrote Italy. Shak,, Cor., v. 8. 





Comiiioii Haitow. 


And ye maun harrow 't wi' a thorn. 

And hoe your work done ere the mom. 

The Bljln Knight (Child’s BsUodi^ L 1S9). 

2. To tear or lacerate as if by a harrow; toi^ 
ment; harass. 

Asm. Looks it not like the king? mofk i^ Horatio. 

Her. Most like : it harrowa me with fear and wonder. 

Shak,, Hamlet, 1. 1. 

Imagine you behold me bound and scourg'd, 
liy aged muadles harrow'd up with whips. Rowe, 

harrow^ (har'd), v. t. [< ME. harwen, herwen 
(as mod. E. harry, < ME. herien), < AS. hergian, 
harry, ravage: see Jutrry,2 To ravage ; despoil ; 
vex: same as harry, ^ 

Thus Xhesus Crist harawide helle^ 

And ledde hise loners to parodiis. 

Bymna to Virgin, etc. (B. E. T. S.X p. 68. 

The klng^ . . . meaning thereby to harrow his people, 
did aocmnolate them the rather. Aoeon, Hist Henry vXL 

haxrow^ (har'd), interj, [Also written harow, 
early mod. E. also haroll; < ME. harrow, har- 
rowe, haro, < OF. haro, harm, harau, harolnn 
exclamation, perhaps a call for help, < OS. aer- 
od, OHG. herot, here, hither, < OS. her, OHG. 
her, hera m E. here. Of. OHG. haren, MHG. 
kotm ham, call out, shout.] Help! hallo! 
hello! an exclamation of sadden distress, of 
lamentation, or of indignation or surprise: 
used by herslds to attract attention. 

2*^1 owtel harrowa t belplea dyke hote at es hera 

This es a dongon of dole that 1 am todyghte. 

York Plage, p. fk 

They oilden, "Out! Aorrpw and weylaww.” 

Chauear, Nun’s Priest’s Tale, 1. 660. 

"Jgarrowf the flames which me consuma” said hee^ 

"Ne con be quendht^ within my secret tewdlm beeL** 

Vo Qsy Us 4Ai 

kaXEVW^iji. [ME., also harrowe; < harrow^, 
Disturbance; cry; uproar. 
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Hdpe ! Bdsabnb I to bynde ther boyea 
Buon harrowe was neuer are herde in belle. 

York Plaga, p. 877. 

karrower^ (har'o-dr), n. [< harrow^, v., + -eri.] 
One who harrows. 

barrower^ (har' 9 -dr), n. [< ME. ^harowere, 
harwere; < harrow^ + -crl; b harrier^, q. v.j 

1. One who harrows or despoils. 

We xnlle telle 
Be dole and hylle 
How harwere of helle 
Was bom this nyght. 

Coventry Playa, p. 160. 

2. A Bpeeies of hawk; a harrier, 
harrowing^ (har'Mng),p. a. [Ppr. of harrow^ 

V. A] Heartrending; excruciating; distress- 
ful; tragic: as, the lharrowing details of a 
muider. 

My soul with harrowing anguish tom,— 

This for my Chieftain have I borne ! 

Setdt, L. of the L., iv. 6. 

harrowing^ (har'o-ing), n. [< ME. harrowinge, 
harowinge, earlier ^herxung, etc.: see harrying.) 
Same as harrying, 

haxrowingly (har'^ing-li), adia. ' In a harrow- 
ing manner; exorueianngly. 
hany (har'i), V.: pret. andpp. harried, ppr. /mr- 
rying. r(l) < ME. haryen, harien, herien (as mod. 
harrow^, < ME. harwen, herwen), earlier hergien, 
< AS. hergian (b OHG. harjdn, herjon, fir-herjm, 
MHG. hern, ver~hergen, ver-^hern, tf . ver^heeren b 
loel. herja b Sw. Mrja b Dan. heerje, heerge), 
lay waste, ravage, hai^, lit. overrun with an 
army, < here, an army, in particular the enemy, 
B 08. heri b OFries. hiri, here b D. heer, heir b 
MLG. (in comp.) here-, her- (here-atrate, her-ge- 
toch) B OHG. heri, hari. MHG. here, G. heer b 
I cel. here (for heri) = Sw. h&r b Dan. hair b 
G oth. haHia, a host, army, b OBulg. kara, 
strife, B Lith. karaa, war, b Lett, karach, war, 
tumult, B OPruss. karjia, army; cf. Zend kdra, 
army. The AS. here, an army, host, is lost in 
E., but is represented by various derivatives 
and compounds, namely, harry and its doublet 
harrow^, heriot, herring, and, indirectly, har- 
bor^, herald, the pro^r name Harold, etc. ( 2 ) 
With this verb of AS. origin is mixed another 
of F. origin, of similar form and related mean- 
ing, name^, ME. haryen, harien (mod. E. also 
hare^), < OF. harier, barer, draw, drag.] I. 
trana. 1. To make a hostile inenrsion upon; 
ravage by war or invasion; make forced exac- 
tions upon; harass by rapacity or violent de- 
mands; despoil; strip; rob. 

They [the dona] will admit of no Sheriff into their Coun- 
try, nor appear before the English Gourta of Justice ; and 
thereupon Aorrfed all the Couutnr with Fire and Sword. 

Baker, Ohronioles, p. 866. 
Onr sonldiors in manner of a tempestuoua whirlewind. 
canylng and harrying the riches of the barbariani^ waited 
whatioever itood in their way. 

Holland, tr. of Ammianua (1608X 
Mony a klttywake's and lungie’s nest hae I harriad up 
among thoe very black rocka Scott, Antiquary, vlL 
During the past twenty years every shire in Wessex had 
been harried [by pirates] again and again. 

«/. A. Qrean, Conq. of Eng., p. 88P. 
His agent, while he harried, the tenants to sunply his 
maiter’a demands, plundered Illustrissiino frightfully. 

HoweUa, Venetian Llfe^ xxL 

2t. To trouble; vex; harass; agitate; tease; 
harrow. 

I repent me much 

That 10 1 harried him. Shak., A. and a, UL 8. 
Sf. To draw or drag violently. 

Bariad forth by arme, foot and too. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, L 1S68. 

IL intrana. To make harassing incursions. 
What made your roguediipa, 

Barrying for victuals here? 

FlaUihor, Bondnea, U. 8. 

Harry Dntchmaa. Bee Dutchman. 
harry-gad, harry-gand (har'i-gad, -gftd). n. 
[Appar. < Harry, used, as also in harry^man, 
somewhat like Jack (implying a wild or reokleBs 
person), + ga^^gaud.) A wild or reckless per- 
son. Groae. [jEtov. Eng.] 

Ha^n-groatf, n. A groat coined in the reign 
of Henry VIu. There were several kinds. 

Spurroyali, Barry<groata, or such odde oolne. 

JaeparMayne,CitjUatak,]ia. 


A piece of antiquity, sir : *111 English coin ; and if you 
will neada know, tls an old Barry groat. 

Mairmion, Antiquary. 

harrying (har'i-ing), n. [< ME. heriunge, her- 
xung^kBO harrowtnge, harowing, mod. harrow- 
AS. hergung (b OHG. heruiyga. herunga, 

MHG. herunge, G. ver-heerung), ravaging, < Acr- 
iKan, ravage, despoU, harry: see harry.] Bav- 
aging; sp^ation.— Hanyiag orhamwlngoflMllt, [Rare in both uses.] 


harahan 

the noHation of hell— that 1% the deli very by Christ, npon 
hli descent into hell after his omolflxion, of the aoult of 
the lighteona who had been there heki captive by Satan : 
a favorite anbject of homily and allnalon In the middle 
ages. 

“ legs (har'i-16ng'legz), n. Same as 

ng-legs, 1. [Eng.] 

That the males of some Diptem fight together la certain; 
for Prof. Weitwood has several times aeen this with aouvs 
■peciea of Tipula or Banydong-lega. 

Darwin, Deaoont of Man, I. 889. 

harry-mlfiant, n. [Cf. harry-goa.) Same as 
harry-gad. 

Gold Barryrt^Uma, bankerupta, southaayera, 

And youth whose cooaoniuge Is as old aa tnelFa. 

Bp. Corbet, Elegy on Bp. Bavis. 

harrysoiih (har-i-sof'), n. [A familiar reduc- 
tion of Henry-aophiater (NL. pi. SophiaUs Hen- 
ridani — Ray, Proverbs, 2d ed., 1678, p. 200) ; < 
Harry (King Henry Vm.) + aophiater, in ref. 
to some foundation by that king. Usually re- 
garded as a humorous perversion of an alleged 
QT.*epiaot^, very wise, < ipt-, an intensive pre- 
fix^ + oo 0 df, wise.] In the University of Cam- 
bridge, England, a student who, having at- 
tained sufficient standing to take the degree of 
B. A., declares himself a candidatefor a degree 
in law or medicine. 

harsh (hftrsh), a. [Formerly sometimes AorrisA, 
E. dial, also haah, < ME. harak, also haak, rough 
Itarake or haake, as sundry frutys” — P^mpt. 
Parv.), < OSw. harak, Sw. AA'rsA, hdraken. rank, 
rancid, rustv, b Dan. harak, rancid, b G. haraeh, 
harsh, rough ; not found in AS., OHG., or Icel. ; 
prob. connected with hard, q. v., the d being 
early lost, and the term, bemg ult. the same as 
-wA'. Cf . roah^.) 1 . Rough to the touch pr to 
any of the senses ; sh^ or sour to the taste, 
discordant to the ear, inharmonious to the eye, 
etc.; mating; rasping; acrid; irritating: os, 
a harm surface; harsh fruit; a AarsA voioe; a 
harsh combination of colors. 

Sorbum, an harryaahe pear. Sir T. Klyot, 

They [plumal that ar lltle ones, and horde, and harrkh 
taste, ar aterk noughts. Turner, Herbal (166 S)l 

Black f eeta aa if you were feeling needlea' points, or acme 
harak aund ; and red feela very aniooth. Boyle. 

I met my lady once ; 

A woman like a butt, ana harah as crabs. 

Tannyaon, Walkingto the Maffl. 

The haie of the October afternoon . . . blended In all 
and aundiy of the local colon, harah and harmonloai, Into 
one pleaaant bit of gleaming tone. 

0. B. Boughlon, Artist Strolls In Holland, vL 

2. Hard or severe in effect ; of such a nature 
as to be repellent from any physical point of 
view. 

The valleyea and aides of the hilli very fertfle. bat the 
mountoinea harah, and of a aulphnrout compoaltion. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith'a Worka U. 27t 

He who writes honestly la no more an enemy to the of- 
fender than the phvaician to the patient, when he pre- 
scribes harah remediea to an inveterate diaeoie. 

Dryden, Aba. and Achit, To the Reader. 

8 . Repugnant to the mind or the sensibilities ; 
mentally or morally forbidding; hard to bear, 
endure, resolve upon, etc. 

The very shining force of excellent virtue, though In a 
very harruh subject, bad wrought a kind of reverence In 
them. P. ^ney, Arcadia, Iv. 

How charming is divine philoaophy ! 

Not harah and ondtbed, as dull loola auppoae. 

Milton, Gomni, L 477. 

Bear patiently the harA words of thy enemlea. 

Jer. Taylor. 

But, like all compnlaory legialation, that of Nature la 
harah and wasteful In its operation. 

Huxley, Lay Serrooni, p. 84. 

4. Austere in character or severe in action; 
stem; hard; unkind. 

He was a wise man and an eloquent, but in hia ohano- 
ter harah and haughty. Aseoii. 

Absent thee from feliclly awhile. 

And in this harah world draw thy breath in pain. 

Shak., Hamlet, v. S. 

A harah Mother may bring forth aometimaa a mild 
Daughter. HoimB, Letter^ IL 68. 

BflSm. 8 and 4L Severe, JHgoroua, etc. (see auatore); ao- 
rimonious, ill-natured, Ill-tempered, uncivil, ungramoua 
churlish, brutal. 

hfUTBht, V. t*. [< harah, a.) To sound harshly; 
crack. Davies. 

At lenjjrth with ronnsefal from 

harshen (h&r'shn), v. t. [< harah + -dtil (8).] 

1 , To render haziffi; make hard and roufl^. 

Hia brow was wrinkled now Jiii feotarei harakaned, 

Xingatay, Westward Ho, xL 

2. To render peevish, morose, or auatore. 

Three years of prison might be some exonoe tor a soared 
and harahmed sj^t. Kingday, Alton Lo6ke, xiiiL 



kixridy 

^yylily (httnh'li), adv. In a harsh manner; 
roughly; austerely; unkindly. 

He piled hli aw with tratha, 

Not heraWp thander’d forth, or rudely prew’d. 

But like hit purpose, greoiout, kind, end tweet 

Cowp&r, Teak, yL 508. 

l>4irffhTniflfff (hkrsh'nes), n. [Early mod. E. also 
karrishneas; < harsh + -ness.] The quality or 
* condition of being harsh. 

Detet, if they be eaten, they we apod for the harriths- 
net or loughnet of the throte. Turner, Herbal (1662). 

If they differ from the vertet of others, they differ for 
the worie; for they are too often distliigaithed by repul- 
ai99,harehneu, Johtuon, MUton. 

Tit not enough no harehnemi give offence, 

The sound mutt teom an echo to the sente. 

Pope, Essay on CrlUcism, 1. 864. 

"■Byn. Aeperity, etc. (see acrimony ) ; ansterity, churllah* 
nett, ilm, roughness, bluntness, naranett, stemnets, oru* 
eltiy,rTOeneas; discordance, dissouanoe. 

Imrakti a. See harsh, 
liaTSlei, n. See haslet 

hanrt (h&rst), n. A dialectal (Scotch) form of 
harvest 

harsfeigite (hhrs'ti-git), n. [< HarsUg (see 
def.) + A silicate of aluminium, man- 

ganese, calcium, and magnesium, occurring in 
yellow to brown orthorhombic crystals at the 
Harstig mine, Paysberg, Sweden, 
harstrongt (hhr'strdngy, n. [Also horestrang, 
harestrang (with same initial element as hare- 
hound, hoarhoand) ; < D. harstrang, < G. /tam- 
strenge, strangury, < ham, urine, + Strang, a 
atring (strangieren, strangle): see stmnpfo.] 
Peucedanum officinale, a common umbelliferous 
l^ant of Europe, formerly used in medicine. See 
Peucedanum, An extract called peueedaniln was ob- 
tained from the root, which has been found to be iden- 
tlosl with imperatorin, extracted from the masterwort, 
Pmuedanum Oetruthium, with the chemical formula 

Ci2Htt03. 

hi^l (h&rt), n. [< ME. hart, hert, heart, < AS. 
heart, hearat s D. hertss OHG. hirus, hirs, MHG. 
hire, G. hirss, now hirsch = Icel. J0ortr ss Sw, 
Dan. M>rt, a hart; with formative -t, s L. cer- 
vus s w. earto, a hart, stag; lit, ^horned,* s= Gr. 
MBpadc, homed, < sipac (Kc/xtr-), a horn, akin to E. 
ham : see ham,"] 1. The male of the red deer, 
Cervus elaphus, the female of which is called 
hind; a stag, especially an adult stag or male 
red deer after its fifth year, when the sur-royal 
or crown-aiitler has appeared. The term belongs 
properly to the species nam^ but is extended to related 
kinds <n deer. Bee antler, Hindi, stag. 

The werwolf an huge hert hadde hunted. 

WUliamqfPaleme (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2569. 

There are wild Bores A wild Harte in that Forrest 
IVwonne]. Coryat, Crudities, 1. 18. 

A creature that was onrrent then 
In these wild woods, the hart with golden horns. 

Tmnyeon, Merlin and Vivien. 

My Uood leaped as nimbly and Joyously as a young 
hart on the mountains of Bother. 

B. Taylor, Lands of the Swaoen, p. 62. 

S. In her.f a stag used as a bearing. It is taken 
«8 a stag m its sixth year or older, out the word 
otag is not used in blazon.-^Hart of grease. See 
greaee, 2.— Hart Often, short with ten tines or branches 
onhiihoms. 

Soar, A great, Isrge deer! 

JM, What head? 

John, Forked: a hart often, 

B, Jonton, Sad Shepherd, i. 2. 
Hurt royal ** a hart that esoapos after having been pur- 
sued tar royalty was ever afterward termed a hart royal; 
end if we king or queen made proclamation for his safe re- 
turn. he was wen called a hart royal proclaimed,'* (Hat 
iMiL)-Hart’g hlMdL Seettoeir. 
liart^. n. An obsolete spelling of heart, 
hartal (hftr'tAl), n, [Hind, hartal.’} Omiment. 
liartbeeff^liartebaestCh&rt'best), n. XSonth- 
African D. harteheest, < harte, appar. a modi- 
fication (after E. harti) of D. hert (ss E. hart^), 
Hh beest as E. beast.} A large African antelope, 
Alcelaphus caama. Also called eaama. 

1 have seen, at break of day, hartebeeete. wUdebeeote, 
eland, and aaasabi within eaqr rifle range of positioii. 

Pep. SM. ifo., XXIX. 618. 

liartberry (h&rt'ber^i), n.; pi. hartberries (-iz). 
piE. not found; AS. heart-, hearat-, heamt- 
ierge, berry of the buckthorn, < heart, hearat, 
hart, -f barie, berge, berry.] The bilberry of 
Europe or blueben^ of S^tland, Vixecinium 
MyrUUus. See bilberry. Also called hart-crop, 
lUfft-Gtorartf n. [ME. herteelover, hartolaver 
(fflosdnff L. trtfalium), < AS. hearUdJ^fre, hearat 
oSSIfire, tossing eynoeephaleon and eamedris, < 
heart, hearat, hart, + ela^e, clover.] A plant, 
Medhaga maeulata. Also heart-clover. 
Inrt-flrQp (hlirtnaop), n. [HOB. notfouud; AS. 
mseroterqp (onee), a plant, appar. buokthom. 
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81m WM <»€ of tiM flist who teouglit what 1 sail Aorwii- 


or perhm hartwort, < keorot, hart, -f crop, BSssiwadaalghtrnailte 
crop.] ftMue as haruterry. 
hartat, n. An obsolete imelling of heart 
liu.r tjibiiflati n. See harweest, 
hartant, a. t. An obsolete spelling of hearten. 

Hutfm fern. Same as (Shmbing-fem. 
hartin (hilr^tin), n. [< (Obef^horf (see def.) + 

•f n9.] A fossil resin (Uk^IjO) resembling har- 
tite, massive, but orystallizing from rook-oil in 
needles belonging to the trimetric system. It 
is found in the lignite of Oberhart, Austria, 
hartita (b&r'tit), n. [< (06er)harf (see def.) + 

A fossil resin (CsHr;) resembling hartin, 
and found like it in the lignite of Oberhart, 

Austria. 

(hhrt'le-^), a. Pertaining or relat- 
ing to David Hartley, M. D. (1705-67), an Eng- 
lish metaphysician generally regarded as the 
founder of the associationist school. His * * Ob- 


servations on Man ” was published in 1740. 

Their mode at thlnkliig [that of the Phlloaophio Hadi- 
call] waa ... a cumbination at Bentham’a point of view 
with ... the HarUeian metaphysioa. 

J.S, MiU, Autobiog., p. 106. 

(hfir-td'ji-fi), n. [NL., named after 
John Bartog, an early traveler.] A genus of 
plants, of the natural order Celastrinem, distin- 
guished from related genera by having the sta- 
mens located between the lobes of the msk, and 
by its ovoid fmit and serrate leaves, it indudea 
only a alngle apeciea. H, Capentie, a South African ahrub 
or low tree, the wood of whidi ii remarkably bard, tough, 
flne-gralned, and auaceptlble of poHah. The Butch colo- 
niata call it ladle-wood, from the chief uae to which they 
put it It ia alao uaed for veneering. 
haxtrCHral (ha,rt'roi^al), n. If. Same as hart 
royal (which see, under harti), — 2. A plant, a 
species of plantain. 

hart's-baUBt (hfirts^b&lz), n. Same as harVs- 

luuril^doTer (h&rts'kld^vto), n. [Of. hart- 
clover.} A plant, McUlotus aj^nalis, the yel- 
low melilot: so called, it is said, because deer 
delight to feed on it. Also called harfs-trefail, 
luurtV^et, n. Wild dittany. Topsell. 
hartahom (hfirts'hdm), n. [ss D. hartshaom; 
as hart% poss., 4* ham; cf. G. hirschharn s Sw. 
hjotihorn =s Dan. hiartehom,} 1. The antler 
of the hart or stag, Cervus elaphus. The oonatit 
uent dementa of declanoua antlera difler materially from 
thoae of peraiatent homa, aa of the ox, and are identical, 
or nearly ao, with thoae of bone. Theae antlera were for- 
merly much uaed aa a aource of ammonia, and the produota 
of their diatlUatlon were enmloyed in medicine under the 
name of the volatile ealt qfhartehom, or spirit of harte- 
horn; but th^ have now been tuperaeded by aimpler 
prepantiona of ammonia and ammonium carbonate, often 
called by the aame name. See ammonia, 1. 

UarUiham haa been uaually imported into thia country 
from Germany, In the form of abavlnga. Theae are with- 
out amell and taate, pliable^ and of an ivory ydlow color. 

U.S. JDiepefieSory, p. 1668. 
2. Spirit of hartshorn; ammonia. — 3. In bat. 
See Jelly of hartshoni, a nu- 

tritive Jdly formerly obtained from diavinga at the homa 
of harta, now procured from ahavingB of the bonea of 
calvea. 

haitdiorn-plaiitaiii (h&rts'hdm-plan^t&n), n. 
A species of plantain, Ptontopo Coranopus, com- 
mon in Europe: so called from its furoated 
leaves. See tmcPs~hom. 
haxt'B-thorn (httrts'thfim), n. Same as buch- 
thom, Ehamnus mihartious. 
hart’B-tongue (hfirtsHung), n. [< ME. hertes 
tunge, her^s tonge, 'hertes tounge; not found in 
AS.; ss’B&Qf.hirs^ eunge,(3(.hir8cheunge.} A 
fern, Scolopcndrium vulgare, with long simple 
fronds; also, rarely, Po^pod^fesi Singapatianum 
and Acrostiehum cervinum. See Scolopendrium. 
hart'B-trefoll (hfirts^trfi^foil), n. Same as 
hart^s-dover. 

hart'B-tniiileB (hhrts'trutflz), n. A fungus, 
Elaphamycss granvlatus, supposed to be an 
aphrodisiac, now sold under the name of lyeo- 
j^dan nuts. Formerly also called harfs-bcUls 
and deer-baUs. 

haxtwort (hfirt'w^rt), n. One of several um- 
belliferous plants of the genera Tardylium, J8e- 
seli, and Bupleurum, especially Tardylium maxi- 
mum, native of southern Europe and northern 
Africa, and sparingly found in England. See 
Tardylium. 

hamm-Bcamm (hSr'uxfi-ekar'um), a. and n. 
[Also formerly harem-searem ; a riming com- 
pound of uncertain elements, now appar. ac- 
com. to hare^, as a type of unreasoning haste 
and instability, and to scare, in allusion to its 
timidity. Cf . E. dial, havey-soacey, helter-skel- * 
ter (in Cumberland), also wavering, doubtful 
(Grose).] I. a. Harebrained; flighty; giddy; 
rash. 


Mte JBd^itwrlA Bdlndi^ SiL 
Bout tike thsM Btalito 
Upon moon-shiny nl^iti, 

Wiw giy harumaeexwm young men. 

Barham, In^cQ^rLsgendi, XL 161 

They hid a quand with 8lr Thomw N«wcome*i own 
son, a harumeearum lad, who ran away, and then was 
•ant to India. Thaekeray, Newoomei, v. 

XL ff* A giddy, harebrained, or rash person. 

When I married I wm a girl like you, only ten timei 
wilder, the greatest harum-eoarum in the oounty ! 

Mrs, CraBe, Agatha’s Husmud, ziL 

haniBPBX (ha-rus'peks), n . ; pi. haruspiees (-pi- 
sez). [L., also written, less correctly, artfMez, 
lit. inspector of entrails, < ^haru- s Skt. mra, 
entrails (akin to xd^dSe^, entrails, gut 
ult. E. eordl-, chord, q. v. ), and to E. yam, q. v.), 
4- speoerc, view, inspect: see species, spectacle, 
etc. Cf. L. hariotus, a soothsayer, a word con- 
taining the same element haru-: see hariala- 
Uan.} One of a class of minor priests or sooth- 
s^ers in ancient Borne, of Etrurian origin, 
whose function it was to inspect the entrails 
of victims killed in saorifioe, and by them, as 
well as by certain natural phenomena, to in- 
terpret the will of the gods. Their duties were 
thus similar to thoae of the augura, who, however, occu- 
pied s much higher poaitlon in the atate. 

A little after the oivll war between Cwaar and Pompv, 
the karutpieee ordered the temples of the deities to be 
demolish^ Jortin, On Eooiee. Hist 

**Am 1 to be frightened ** ho said, in answer to some 
report of the haruepieee, **beoanae a sheep la vrithout a 
heart?" Proude, Cmau, p. 610. 

harUBpication (ha-rus-pi-k&'shqn), n, [< harus- 
pex (spic-) 4- -atian.’} The act or practice of 
profi^osticating by tne inspection of the en- 
trails of animals slain in sacrifice; divination. 
Baruepieaiion belongs, among the lower : 


tribes. . . . Captain Barton's account from Central Africa 
perhaps fSirly displays its aymbollo prineiple. He.de- 
Borlbes the mganga or aoroerer taking an ordeal tw kill- 
ing and apUtUng a fowl and inspeoting its inalue; if 
blaekneaa or blemlah appean about the iringa, it denotes 
the treaohery of childm and kinsmen ; the backbone 
oonviota the mother and grandmother; the tall shows 
that the criminal ia the wlfo etc. 

JB. B. Tyler, Prim. Culture, 1. 111. 

harUBpioe (ha-rus'pis), n. [< L. harwpex, pi. 
haruspiees: see haruspex.} Same as harus* 
pex, 

haniBpioeB, n. Plural of harumex. 
haniBpicy (ha-rus'pi-si), n, [<ii. haruspicium, 
the inspection of victims, < 'haruspex, harus- 
pex: see haruspex.} Same as haruspicatian. 
Also arusmoy. See harumex, 
harvest (hfirvest), n. dial, and Sc. contr. 
harvest, harst, hairst, < ME. harvest, harvest, her- 
fest, harvest, autumn, < AS. harfest, autumn (as 
one of the four seasons lencten, sumar, heerfsst, 
winter, without reference, except by implica- 
tion, to the gathering of orops), as D. herfst, 
OD. also harvest, autumn, sOIlG. herbiat, MHG. 
herbest, autumn, harvesjL G. herbst^ autumn, 
dial, harvest, vintage. The Soand. forms are 
contracted (m such a way as to suggest a con- 
formation to OF. Aaust, August, also harvest- 
time, Bret, east ss D. aagst, harvest, < L. Augus- 
tus, August): loel. haust as Sw. Dan. host, au- 
tumn. The fact that harvest in its earliest use 
(AS.) had no direct reference to the gathering 
of crops (see above) is against the current as- 
sociation of the word with L. carpers, pluck, 
Gr. NC/iTrdf, fruit.] If. The third season of the 
year; autumn; fall. 

fremeri with the heite 4; the hln^ son 
Was oomyn into oolde. 

J>eetruetionofTroyCB.B,T, S.X 1. 12466. 

2. The season of gathering the ripened crops; 
specifically, the time of reaping and gathering 
grain. 

He that rieepeth In horMri is s son that osaseth Shtme. 

Pn>v. z. 6. 

Cfdr. 0, do not risnder him, for he is kind. 

1 JTicrd. Bight, u snow in harvest 

BMr.,Bleh.III,L4. . 

8. A crop or erops gathered or ready to be 
gathered; specifically, ripe grain reaped, and 
stored in stacks or bams; hence, a supply of 
anything gathered at maturity and stor^ up: 
at, a harvest of nuts, or of ice. 

To glesn the broken ean liter the iDsn 


BwmM, L K 



Hobm 

Ttee on iMT piitonl hfUodc ft lai^ 
iSd wnloh Imkmnmt ripen. 

Tmmifmmt ICftod, sonrllL 

Hence— *4. The product of any labor, or the 
result of any course of action; gain; result; 
effect; consequence. 

What !• ihftt to him that reapa not htmMt of hii youthful 
Jograt Tantipaon, Lookilfly HalL 

5. The act or process of harvesting. 

took on the Adda; for thagr are white already to har- 
mtL John iv. 86. 

The peaaanta urge their horvMf , jdy the fork. 

Oot(9Mr,%ble lUlk, L S14. 
TO owe one a day In harvest^ to owe a good deed 
when it dull be moat needed, in return for a favor re- 
ceived. 

Heark thee, man, I oiMfhee a day hard;. . . Ill pay 
up your tbouaan pund Soota. BeoU, Rob Roy, xxUL 

haxwest (hiir'vest}, e. f. [< ME. herveaten ss 
OD. hasten ss G. hwhuten, draw near autumn, 
dial, luuhrest, ss loel. hauata^ draw near autumn, 
s Sw. haata ss Dan. hoate^ harvest; from the 
noun.] To reap or gather,, as corn and other 
crops, for the use of man and beast : often used 
figuratively. 

lien haroMten the com twyea a geer. 

MandevUU, Travd% p. 800. 
1 have Been a atobk of reeda hanwded and ataoked, worth 
two or three hundred pounds. Pemiaiif, Tour in Scotland. 

A small early 

it 

, _ A beauti- 
ful gentian, Oentktna Pneumananthe, found in 
neany all parts of Europe, but rare in England. 
It ia a nereniiial herb nearly a foot high, with lineaAeavea. 
and bnght-blue corolla an inch and a half long, atriate 
withflnegreeniahllnea. It blooms in harveai-tlme, whence 
the name. 

harveet-bng (httr' vest-bug), n. ]. Same as 
harveaUtiek. 
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thdr herta if -heni e ; their laatload of com thayerown with 
liowera having betidas an image riddy dreaaed, by which 
perhaps they algnify Ceres; this they keep moving aboutk 
while the men and women, and men and maid aervanta 
riding through the streets in the cart, ahont as loud as 
they oan tUl thev arrive at the ham. 

HmUamr (and 3 letb oantnzy), quoted in Btmtt’a Sports 
[and Paatimea p. 467. 
The song sung at this festival. 

Crown’d with the eares of coma now come 
And, to the pipa ting harwet-kome. Uerriek. 

We have ploughed, we have sowed. 

We have reaped, we have mowed. 

We have brought home every load, 

Ip, Somett home/ 


8 . 


[Hew Eng.] 

Lol), n. Same as /tar- 


2. Same as harveaUfly, ^ 
barmtHloll (httr'YesMol 
veaUguaen, 

hanrester (hiirVes-tdr), n. 1. One who har- 
vests. 

Would abe were mine, and I to-day, 

Uke her, a harvetter of hay. 

Witter, Maud Muller. 

2. A machine for gathering field-crops, such 
as grain, beans, fiax, potatoes, etc. ; specifically, 
a reaping-machine. Any machine for gathering fleld- 
oropB la called a Aorveafer, except the grass-cutting map 
chinea, which are called tnowent or vMurina-maeninMi 
any giuin-harveatlng machine also, except the heading- 
maohine, ia called a reaper. See mower and reaper. 

8. A harvest-spider or harvestman, 
harrest-feast (nfir'vest-fest), n. A feast made 
at the iinrathering of the harvest, 
harvest-field (hfir'vest-fdld), n. A field from 
which a harvest is gathered. 

The country people bring home from the harveet ftdd 
... a figure made with com, round which the men and 
the women were promiaououaly ainglnm and preceded by 
a piper or a drum, Strutt, Sports and Paatfinea, p. 408. 

My brother James is in the harveet-JUid, 

Temnyaon, The Brook. 

harvest-lUh (har'vest-fish), n. 1. The butter- 
fish, dollar-fisii, or lafayette, Stronuiteua triaean^ 
thua. [New Jersey, U. S.] — 2. Another species 
of Stromateidm, Stromateua paru, distinguished 
by the production of the anterior dorsal and 
anal rays and the suborbicular body. It visits 
the North American coast in the autumn, at 
harvest^ime. 

hamst-fiy (httr'vest-fl!), n. A homopterous 
insect ofwe family Cicaaida!; a lyerman. a. 
coda MMasa la known as the dog^day horveet-Jly in the 
united States; it is a near relative of the aeventeen-year 
otcada, and, Uke it, ia often oaUed loeuri. Somethnea 


Hip^ hip^ hip, 

Sone'e Bwry-Day Book, II. 1164. 

liarvestiillg-madline (h&r'ves-tiiig-ma^BhenOf 
n. A harvester. See harveater, 2. 
harvest-lady (hftrVest-l&^di), n. The second 
reaper in a row. [Prov. Eng.] 
harvestless (hfir'vest-les), a. without harvest. 

These Judgments on the land— 

HarveeUeee autumni^ horrible ague% plague. 

Tennyeon, Queen Maxy, v. 1. 

harvest-lord (hfir'vest-lfird), n. The head 
reaper at the harvest, or the first reaper in a row. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

harvest-lOTUe (hftr^vest-lous), n. Same as har- 
veaUUck. 

harvestmail (hSr 'vest-man), n.; pi. harveatmen 
(-men). 1. A laborer mharvest. 

like to a hatwei-man, that’s task'd to mow 
Or all, or lose hia hire. Shak., Cor., i. 8. 

2. A harvester, shepherd-qpider, gray-bear, or 
daddy-long-legs; an araehnidan, such as those 
of the genus rhaUrngium, having a very small 
globose body with long slim legs. Also narveaU 
apiddr. 

harvest-mite (hftr'vest-mlt), n. Same as har- 
veaUtitic; especially, a mite of the genus TVom- 
bidium or family Tramhidiidte. 
harvest-month (h&r'vest-munth), n. [< ME. 
herveatmaneth, < AS. heerfeatmonath (s D. herfat- 
maand, September, a= OHG. herHatmanoth, 
MHG. herbeatmdndt, autumnal month, der irate 
kerhiaimdndth, the first harvest-month, Septem- 
ber, G. herbatmonat ss Dan. hoatmaaned = Sw. 
haatmdnad), September, < haerfeat, autumn, + 
monath, month.] Tho month when the prin- 
cipal harvests are gathered; specifically, iu 
Great Britain, the month of September, 
harvest-moon (b&r' vest-man), n. The full moon 
nearest to the autumnal equinox. At that aeason 
the moon, when nearly fuU, riaea for aeveral conaecutive 
nights at about tile same hour, to that there la an unuanal 
proportion of moonlight oveninga. The phenomenon is 
more striking In higher latltudee than in the United States, 
and diaajipeani entirely in the tropica. It la moat marked 
when the aaoending node of the moon'a orbit la at or near 
the vernal equinox, aa it waa in 1894. The phenomenon ia 
due to the fact that at the time of the autumnal equinox 
the full moon (neceeaarily oppoaite to the aun) ia iu that 

S rt of ita orbit which makes the least poaaible angle with 
e eastern horiion at the point where the moon rises. 

The full moon which happens on or nearest to the 21st 
of Sratember ia called the harveet-7noon. 

fiir J. F. W. Uereehel, Outlines of Astronomy, 1 428 b. 
Preserving distinct statements of certain color facta— 
as that the karveet-moon at riaiiig was of such and such a 
red. Btukin, Elements of Drawing; ill. 

baxvest-mouse (Mr'vest-mous), n. A very 
small murine rodent or mouse, Mua minutua, 
abundant in Europe, nestiug in grain, and there- 


thc last day of harvest. Also oaUed kertMbp 
and karveaMoU. 

karveitry (hfir'vest-ri), n. [< harvest + .^.] 
The act or industry of harvesting; also, that 
which is harvested. Swinburne, 
harvaitHipider (har'vest-spi''ddr), n. Same aa 
harvestman, 2. 

haxVOflt-tlGk (har'vest-tik), n. One of several 
different mites or acarids which are abundant 
and troublesome late in the summer and in au- 
tumn. They attach themsfdvea like ticks to the akin, be- 
come gon^ with blood, and occasion much inconve- 
nience. They are also ouled hareeet-liee, Aarmtt-mto, 
harveet-buge, and rad lioe, and were formerly all placed 
in a apurfouB genua Leptw, which ia oompoaed of the 



Harveit-ticka, much magnified. 

*’Le/tMs" irritant. Trombidinm at0urrileaiutm, 

BiX'legged immature fonna of variona mites, mainly bar- 
veBt-mitea or trombidiidi. but alao includes oertain qubi- 
nlng-mftea or tetnmyphiaa. Thus, in Bnf^d, the com- 
mon harvest-bug la IktromAua (fonnerly "Li^ue") ou- 
tumnalie. In the United Btatea the same name ia given 
to the six-legged or Icpfua stage of a mite called "LMtua^ 
irrttane, the adult of which is unknown, but ia probably a 
apeciea of Tetranyphuei and alao to a true hanreat-imta 
• - - legi, ZVomMdtum ( 


luurvtigt-fooie (hOr'vest-gSs), n. Same as stub- 
bla^ooae. 

llirvfiBt-1101110 (hOr' vest-horn' ), n. 1 . The time 
of gathering the harvest ; the bringing home of 
the harvest; henoe, any opportunity for mak- 
ing advantage or gain. 

And hia ohin. new reap'd. 

Show'd like a atnbble-land at Aorvafe-Xoma. 

SAak.,lHen.IV.,La 

‘ 2. A festival held by the Ei^lish peasantry in 




Hanrastmome (Mut minuius or metaorimii and Its Neat. 


\ fctomlitir to our Ian (In or neir Wlndaor], 
i to mast some oountij pacq^e odehiating 


fore specially observable in harvest-time. It is 
one of fche very smallest of mice, being about 2^ 
inches in len^, with a tail nearly as long, 
htrvett-qiiasil (hOr'vest-kwdn), n. An image 
representiiig Ceres, fonnerly carried about on 


with eight lega, 

TVomMaium. 

Earreyise (hftr'vi-I*), v. t. rProm H, A. Mmr- 
vey, an American inventor.! To subject the 
face of (a steel plate, particularly a steel armor- 
plate), for the puroose of chilling, to a process 
of cemeutation which increases the carbon in 
that portion of the plate and produces a plate 
with a comparatively soft and ductile body and 
a very hard face. 

Harvey's vine. See vine. 
harwe^, n. A Middle Enriish form of harrawK 
harwe^, V. t. A Middle English form of hat^ 
raw^. 

hasi (haz). The third person singular present 
indicative of have. 

has^t, An early Middle English form of 
hoarse. 

hasardt, n. An obsolete spelling of hazard. 
hasardonrt, n. An obsolete spelling of hazatrder, 
hasardriet, n. Same as hazardry, 
has-been (haz'ben or -bin), n. A person, thing, 
belief, etc., that belongs exclusiv^y to the past ; 
something out of date or past use. 

haseH, n. An obM>lete Bpelline of hage^. 
haieSf, t>. t. An obsolete spelling of hazi^. 
hasel, n. See hazel, 

hash^ (hash), v. t. [Ult. < F. hacker, chop, mince; 
but the E. verb is duo rather to the noun hash, 
which is from a deriv. of the F. verb; of earlier 
introduction, from the same F. verb, is E. 
hatclfi. See hateh^ and hac1c\ which are dou- 
blets of haahi.'} To chop; especially, to chop 
into small pieces ; mince ; hence, to mangle. 

There waa such haehing, and broad aworda a-claahing; 

Brave Forfor hlmael got a daw. 

Battle qfShor^’Muir (Child’s Ballads, VIL 16b). 

One Blip . . . would topde the atumbler and hia bur- 
den down to be hashed aci^nat Jutting points, and toaaed, 
fragmentaiy food for fishes, in the lucid pool bdow. 

T. winthrop, Canoe and Saddle, lx. 

hash^ (hash), n. [Abbr. of older haeheu or hackee, 
<OF. Aa6Ai8,mincedineat (cf. haggis^ < hacker, 
hack, shred, slice, hew, chop, cut in pieces. < 
G. hacken ss E. hack^ : see nack^ and Aafdfts.] 
1. That which is hashed or chopped: especially, 
minced meat.— 2. Specifically, a dish of meat 
and potatoes, previously cooked, chopped np 
toge&er and cooked again. 

The cook ahould be reminded that if the meat In aAoaA 
or mince be allowed to boll, It will unmediately be hard. 

Miee Aston, Modem Cookary. 

Hence— 3. Any mixture and second preMva- 
tion of old material; a repetition; arefixhibi- 
tion. 

Old pieces are revived, and scarcely any new ones ad- 
mitted; the public are again obliged to ruminate oemt 
those AosAm of absurdity which were dlaguating to our 
anceatora even in au age of ^orance. 

oSdamith, Polite Leamlng. 

4. A sloven; a country down; a stupid or ully 
fellow. [Scotch.] 



liMdi 

loMmatholethedhudi . . . 

QC thif impMtInent auld hmh, 

JRammyt Poan% n. 465. 

5* Low raillery ; ribaldry. [Colloq.] ~to make 
a kadi of; to oat or knoOk to pleoeo ; make a men of ; 
dei<^ or rain completely. [Colloq.] 

He oomea, bold Hrake, the chief who made a 
Fine hath qf all the powers of Spain. 

Barhem, Ingoldaby I^enda, n. 849. 
Vo MtUo one's kadi, to anbdne or silence one ; put an 
end to one. [Slang.] 

Brare Fradhoe triumphant shall skim the wide main, 
hath at the Yankees hell tettle. 

Song, quoted In Brookett's Glossary. 

India OuMh), a. A dialectal variant of har»h, 

liaaWan, huheedl (hash'esh), n. [< Ar. Pers. 
hashighf herba^, hay, an intoxicating prepara- 
tion of CaniuiOM saHva, var. IndAea, or Indian 
hemp.] 1. The tops and tender parts of In- 
dian hemp {Cannahia sativa^ var. Indiea). called 
in India gai^ah (which see), together with a res- 
inous exudation upon them, gathered after flow- 
0viiiffe Soo liCfiipa ftiid (imdoT 

—8. An intoxicating preparation of this plant, 
which is either smokea or drunk as an infusion: 
called in India bhang (which see). 

The ose of Hathetth — which is a preparation of th e dried 
leaves of the Cannabis Indioa— has been familiar to the 
Bast for many oentnries. 

B, Taylor, Lands of the Saraoeu, p. 188. 

bMk^ (hask), a. An obsolete or dialectal form 
of harsh. 

After dyelna wool should still feel soft, and not harsh 
or kosk. Bonsdikt, Coal-tar Colours (trans.X P* t2. 

haik^j ft. [W. Img, sedge, rushes: see has* 
soek^.j A case made of rushes or flags; a 
wicker basket for carrying fish. 

And PhoBbuB, weaiy of his yerely tatke, 

Ystabled hath his ateedea lii lowlye laycb 
And taken up his ynne in Fishes hatke. 

Spenser, Bhep. Cal., Kovember. 

lUUdEardt, a. [< haslc^ + -ard.] Coarse ; unpol- 
ished. 

Homer deolarylng a very folysshe and a hoAard f elowe 
(Ignavum) under the person of Thersyte, sayth that he was 
streyte In the ahuldera, aud oopheeded lyke a gygge. 

Borman. 

liMknCflSt, Harshness; huskiness; asthma. 

He hath a great hatknett. Borman. 

liaflkwort (hask'wert), n. A broad-leafed bell- 
flower, Campanula latiMia, found throughout 
northern and central Europe, it is a perennial 

moical ci 
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A mirions hatp 

The manteoa *boat her neck to wp. 

JSvtlyn, Voyage to Harry-land. 

Upon landing two little trunks, . . . four ifdlows] got 
under each trank the rest larroanded and held the hatpt, 
Oddintth, To Sir Joshoa Ke^oltt 

2. A spindle to wind yam, thread, or silk on. 
[LocalJ— 8. A thread, string, or skein. 

Farys was pare fair% and a pertknighte ; 

Here [^rl huct on his hede as haqpit at silken 

And in sighkyng it shone as the sh^ 

ifutrwtion qf Troy (B. B. T. S.X L 8880. 

4. A quantity of yam, the fourth part of a (roin- 
dle.—D. An mstrument for cutting the suxmce 
of grass-land. In t^s sense also called a scari- 

Sdiln by hasp (or hasp) rta^in SmU 
law, an old form of giving invesfature in bui^iL in which 
the heir or purchaser took hold of the hasp and staple as 
a qrmbol of possession, and then entered the house and 
bolted himself in, the transaction being noted and regis- 
tered by the proper officer. 

hasp (hksp), V. t. [< ME. hasften^ < AS. haipsian 
(transposed from ^hoispian) (as MLG. Aosnen ss 
Dan. haspBf reel, wind; cf. D. Aospclcn as mLGI. 
ha^speln ss MH(i. haspeln^ G. MSpeln b Sw. 
hasjplaf reel, wind, hasp, fasten with a bolt) ; 
from the noun: see hatipf a.] 1. To shut or 
fasten with a hasp. 


2. Shapedlike the head ofaspear; epeeifioaUyi 
in boA, triangular nearly down to the base, and 
then abnmtly widened into 
two lateraT lobes at riffht an- 
gles to the principal axis: said 
chiefly of leaves. POygontmari- 
fcHum, the tesr-thnmb, AtrMta pa- 
twte, the omohe. and JtttfiMc JasfoBf^ 
la, the sheep-soiTtl, famish typiosl 



mrguii^y. 


herb with broad, doably serrate leaves (the i 

oordate) and large bell-ahaped or funnel-shaped flowers. 
The name is also given to arelated qieoles, C. Traehslium, 
the ihroatwort. 

haaleit (has'let), n. [Also improp. harslet; < 
‘ME. hastelete, hastlet, < OF. hasmet (F, dial, hate* 
1st)f F. hdtellettes, flesh to be roasted, cf . haatiUe, 
the inwards of a beast, dim. heistCf a spit, < L. 
kasta^ a spear: see hastate. Of. haste*^, hosier.'] 
Originally, a piece of flesh to be roasted, es- 
pecially part of the entrails of the -wild boar; 
now, the entrails of a beast, especially of a hog, 
as the heart, liver, etc., used for human food. 

by then he britnes out the brawen in bry^t brodo [alcheldei^ 
A hate out the hatOettM, aa histly biaeroes. 

Sir Oawaynt and the Orton Knight (B. B. T. aX L 1618. 

To dinner with my wif to a good hog’s hareltt, a piece 
of meat I love^ but have not eat of I think theae seven 
yean. Pepy», Diary, n. 106. 

(has'lok), n. [Sc., appar. < s= E. 
halse, the throat, + loeifi.] The lock of wool 
that grows on the halse or throat of a sheep; 
hence, the finest quality of wool. Also called 
hassoek. 

A tartan plalA span of good haeloek woo. 

Bamtay, Gentle Shepherd, 1. 1. 

habp (hAsp), n. [Also dial. (So.) heap, and trans- 
posed Aa|Mr; < Me. Aa8pe,< as. A^i^sc (transposed 
from ^hasspe), a hasp, bolt, or bar for a door, s 
OHG. haspOf a reel of yam, MHG. haspe, heajte, 
a hasp, a reel, G. haa^, haspe, a hasp, clamp, 
hinm, s Icel. hespa, a hasp, a wisp or skein of 
wool, as Sw. haspa, a hasp, s Dan. haape^ a hasp, 
reel: of. dim. D. haspel, reek winder windle, as 
MLG. 'hasped ’hasps, a spindde, as OHG. Aos^f, 
MHG. haspely G. haspel, the hook on which a 
hinge turns, a staple, a reel, windlass. Cf. It. 
aspoy OF. aspUy a reel, winder, of G. origin. 
Root unknown; it is not quite certain that the 
’ two senses ^clasp’ and 'reel’ are from the same 
source.] 1. A elasp; especially, a clasp that 
passes over a staple and is fastened by a pin or 
a padlock ; also, a metal hook for fastening a 
door. 

Undemethe is tn hasp 
Bohot with a stapyl and a dasp, 

And in that hasp a pjo is jpylt. 

JMafdOoardtl^liOSB. 


A dore honging ther-on, hotpot ful faste. 

Jotejih qf Atimathit (B. E. T. S.X 1. 806. 
To speak Indiscreetly what we are obliged to hear, by 
being hasped up with thee lu thia public vehicle^ is in 
some degree assaulting on the high road. 

Stsolt, Bpeotator, Ko. 188. 

2t. To elasp; inclose; fasten as if with a hasp. 
And oneombred with couetyse the! conne nat out crape, 
So harde hath aueryce AospM hem to-gederes. 

Piero Plowman (OX 11. 198. 
When he wats hooped in annea, his hamays wats ryche. 
Sir Qawayno and the QroonKnight (XLE. T. S.X 1. 500. 

hasp-lock (h&sp^lok), n. A lock the ham of 
which is attached to a lid and carries the lock- 
ing device. 

hass (has), n. [An assimilated form of halae\ 
q. V.] 1. The throat.»2. A narrow pass; a 
defile : used also in place-names. [Scotch in 
both senses.] 

hassagay, haasagay-wood. Same as assagai, 
assagai-wood. 

hasselDf, n. [Prob. ult. a var. of haael, hazel.] 
An instrument formerly used for breaking flax 
and hemp. HdlliweU, 

buMiiiig (hashing), n. [Also hasson; < hass + 
In mining f a vertical gutter between 
water-rings in a shaft. N. and Q., 7th ser., Yl. 
264. [Scotch.] 

hassock^ (has^ok), n. [< ME. haasoJe, coarse 
gra88,‘< AS. hassuc (once), a place where coarse 
^ass grows, appar. (with term, accom. to dim. 
*ucy *oky -och) equiv. to the later (E.) hash^y< 
W. hesg, pL, sedge, rushes, hesgog, a., sedgy, as 
Com. hescen, sedge, bulrum, ss a. seasg, seisg, 
sedge, perhaps ss AS. aeog. E. sedge, q. v.] 1. 
Coarse grass which mws in rank tufts on bog- 
gy ground; espeoially, the large sedge, Carex 
paniculata, the dried tufts of which were used 
in churches for footstools. Forbg. [Prov.Eng.] 

After digging out the haooooko [from t swamp] and burn- 
ing them. J. B. Bieholo, Firealde Bcienoe, p. 111. 

2. A besom ; anything bushy ; also, a large 
round turf used as a seat. [Scotch.] — 8. A 
thick hard cushion used as a footstool or in 
place of a kneeling-bench. 

Buy a mat for a bed, buy a maA 
A nattoek for your feet 

Flotehor and ShMoy, Night Walker, v. 
At his coming to his estate he found his parishioners 
very irregular ; and that, in order to make them kneel and 
Join In the response^ he gave every one of them a haoooe 
and a Common FTayor Bomt. 

Addison, Sir Roger at CSrardh. 
And knees and haooooko are well nigh dlvoroed. 

Oowpor, Task, L 748. 

4. Kentish ragstone. Also written hassock*, 
[Prov. Eng.] 

nasBOck*^ (has'ok), n. Same as hasloek. 
haBsock-graBB (has^ok-grAB), n, A species of 
hair-grass, Desdhampsia (Atra) eofspitosa. See 
hair*grass. 

haBt^ (hast). The second person singular pres- 
ent indicative of Aafld, ooBtraeted from havest. 
]ia8t*^ti n. A Middle ^glish form of haste'^, 
hastate (has' tat), 'a. [? NL« hastatus, spear- 
shaped, < L. hasta, a spear: see goaal, Cf. 
hasted, haslet, etc., from the same source.] 1. 
Famished with a sharpnoint or head for thrust- 
ing or cutting: said of a weapon, Buoh as the 
q>ear, pike, partisan, or battle-az. 

The foarih [book] is devoted to the Aoseefs weuxnii. 

OaoUo, p. 44. 


Also hastiform. 

HAfrtate abdomaii, in ootom., en 
ebdomen with e large angular horn- 
like projeotlon on the lower aoilaoe. 
hastately (has'tat-li), ado. In 
a hastate form. 

hasted (hast), n. [< ME. haste, 
haste (this sense being late, 
and pmb.. inE., of OF. origin), < AS. hsst, hiSst, 
violence (of. 'hS^t, a., violent, vehement, hBsl* 
lice, adv., violently; all the AS. forms being 
rare and poet.), ss OFries. hmst (not ^hast), 
NFries. "hmstCy haste (of. OFries. hesst, hast 
{h&at), violent, bastyl^s MD. haest, D. haast, 
haste (> OF. haste, F. "hdte, haste), 8 MLG. 
LG. hast, haste, 8 MHG. heat, heyst, a., violent, 
bOHG. Iteist, hoist, violent. G. Aoef (fromLG. f), 
haste, 8 Sw. OSw. hast, haste, 8 Dan. hast, 
haste, 8 loel. hastr, haste (Haldorsen; not in 
Cleasby and Vi^^usson, where, however, the 
derive. AodfarKyr, hasty, Aadfar%a, hastily). Of. 
loel. hastr, harsh, hostuar, harsh. The earliest 
notion is that of ^violence’ or ^vehemeno^’ 
but two words may here be merged. The early 
records are scant.] 1. Celerity, primfurily of 
voluntary motion ; speed in general ; swiftness 
in doing something; despatm; expedition. 

And sone vppon ordenaunee ganne they make, 

In all the hoot posible. 

GonorydeiCd.E. T. B.X 1. 84A 

Up they sterte all in haoL 
LyUa OooU qfBobyn Hods (Child’s Ballads. V. UiOi 

The king’s business required Aette. 1 Sam. sd. 8. 

I did not look for yon these two hours, lady ; 
Beshrew your hatU I Flotehor, Mad Lover, v. 1. 

2. Too great celerity of action; unwise, unne- 
cessary, or imseemly quickness ; precipitancy. 

I said in my haoto. All men are liars. Fi. oivi IL 

The more hatle the less speed. Old proverb. 

Haste and choler are Enemies to all great Actions. 

HoweU, Letters, il. 17. 

Friends, not adopted with a sohoolboy’s haoto, 

But ehosen with a nice diseeming taste. 

Cowper, Retirement, L 788i, 

3. The state of being pressed for time, or of 
having little time to spare ; hmry : eager desire 
to accomplish something in a liimted time : as, 
to be in great haste to finish a letter. 

And up he got. In haoto to ride. 

But soon came down again. 

Cowpor, John Ollpin. 

The haoto to get rich, and the Intense struggles of busl- 
nesB rivalry, probably destroy as many lives in Amerioa 
every year as are lost in a mot battle. 

JT F. Clarks, Self-Cnltare, p. 68. 
To make haite. to hasten ; act quickly. 

I thank thee, Varrius ; thou hast mods good haoto. 

Come, we will walk. Shak., MT for M., Iv. 6. 

Mads haoto to do whst he must do. 

Wmiarn Morris, Earthly PMwdise, IL 160. 

»8yn. X. Hasten hurry (see Aostsn) ; nlmbleneaa. rapidlly. 
haste^ (hAst), V. i. and t.\ pret. and pp. hasted, 
ppr. hasUng, [< ME. hasten (pres. md. haste) 
8 MD. haesten,!), haasten 8 Gii hasten s OSw. 
Sw. hasta ss Dan. haste, haste, hurry; OF. has* 
ter, F. hdter, tr. haste, despatch, press, refl. 
haste, go speedily: from the noun. Hasten is 
but a mod. extension of hostel, aftlsr the anal- 
ogyotfasti,v,,faateHjliat9,v,,U8ten,et6,] Same 
hB hasten: now chiefly in poetical use. 

Ye myght sUe oore emnyes hsne dsin and distrolad, 
and asaea yoore frendea. yef ye hadde a litiU Acurtad. 

Jfarliii(E. B. T. S.X IL S76L 
Therefore, let’s hence, 

And with our fair entreaties haoto them on. 

Shak., Cor., v. L 

He haotod him to yon greenwood tree. 

For to relieve his gay uAsa. 

Lootome Brand (Child’s Ballads, n. 846X 

I look and loim, then haoto me home. 

Still master of my seoret lare. 

XoiMfl, Foot-Fath. 

kaste^ (hAst), v, A; pret. and pp. hasted, ppr. 
hasting, [Not found in MB. (except as in oe- 
riv.), but ult. < OF. *^hastsr, in pp. hast^, Toast* 
ed, as a noun a roast, < haste, a i^t, < L. hasta, 
a spear, pike, ML. also a Bpit, haslet: see has* 
tate. Ct, hoMt, hosteler, halsUer, hastsner^f has* 
ter.] To roast. [Frov. Bng.] 



JiastSliffti UHOLf eqviy. to OF. haatear, Juu- 
tawTj F. Miaur (as defined); < haate. a spit; 
ef. haaUer, kaatanm^.J An officer of the kitch- 
en, in charge of the roast meats. 

This haaUiar, pMtdler tnd potesere. 

IMr Cun Oooonm, p. 1. 


haifeen (M'sn), v. [A mod. extension of haate^, 
q.v.] L iiUrana, To move or act with celerity; 
be rapid, q>eedy, or qqick; make 1 
plied primarily to voluntary action. 


, PbyHoia IL, Ezpl. 

like M the vrsTes mike towirde the pebbled diore^ 

So do our minatee hatUn to their end. 

Shak., Sonnete, lx. 

X katUmd to the ipot whence the nolle oame. 

D^o$, aobineon Gmioe. 
Ill fiurei the lend, to hatt§ning file a pr^jr, 

Where wealth loonmulatei and men decay. 


tea and men decay. 
Qoldnntth, DeaVlL, L 51. 


« Haattn, Burry, To hatUn la to work, move, etc., 
y, bat properly not too quickly ; to Hurry la to 'go 
.. 3 faat for digntWi comfort, or thoroughneia : ai^ to Hm- 
ton to tell a piece of good newa; to Aaaton the erection of 
a building; to hurry through a leaaon; to look hurried. 
While JUwton has come to be thua need only in a good 
eenae, koate, n., haety, andkoatoiMw retain a bad meaning 
aa ww aa a good : aa, the book waa evidently written in 
hrute; he had a haety temper; he had oocaaion to regret 
hia kaetineu. Indeed, haaty and haeUneu naually con- 




frang. To cause to move or act with celer- 
ity; cause to make haste; drive or urge for- 
ward; expedite. 

Yet for all that theinurght hem koaien, thlae other were 
vpon hem er the! myght be half a-raied of her hameyae. 

jr 0 rtoti(B.B.T. 8 .Xii.l 58 . 

Sorrowe ne neede be hcutened on. 

For he will come, without calling, anone. 

Spetuert Shep. Cal., May. 

1 would kaftan my eaoape from the windy atorm. 

Pa. Iv. 8. 

TheBritiah . . . were Joined by two companiea of gren> 
adiera, whom the noiae of the firing had hcutened to the 
Spot. Bmareon, Hiat Dlaoourae at Concord. 

llfuertener^ (ha'sn-Ar), n. [< kogten + -gr^.] One 
who or that which hastens or urges forward. 

Pride and indigence, the two great haetenere of modern 
' poema Joknaon^Bambler, No. 168. 

liastener^ (hft'sn-dr). n. [An accom. (as if 
^that which hastens’ the cookf 
or haateTf q. v.] Same as haater, 
liaster (hfts'tkr), n. [A contr. of hostler (cl 
haatener'^), or ult. < OF. hastier, haater, a spit, 
the rack on which the spit turns, a frame 
or rack to hold a number of spits, < haste, a 
spit: see hasted, A metal stand for keeping 
in the heat upon a joint while it is roasting 
before the fire. 

luurtierFt. n. [ME., also hastere; of. hosteler, 
3.] Boast meat. 

IVnit to sow I wylle sohawe 
Ino poyntea of cure, al by rawe, 

Of potage, haetery, and bakun mete. 

Irtoer Cure Cooorum, p. L 

llBitift, a. See haative, 
hastlflFt, ode. See haaUvely, 
luuMradiOlUl (has-ti-fo'li-us), a. [< L. haata, 
spear, '^folium, leaf.] In hot,, having hastate 
leaves. See hastate, 

liastiform (has'ti-fdrm), a, [< L. hasta, a 
/bma,. form.] Same as kostafe. 
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Go not forth kMffip to atrivcb left thou know not what 
to do in the end thereof. Prov. nv. a 

hastin«BB (h&s'ti-nes), «t. [< ME. hasHneaaej < 
has^ -f -ii«89.] The state or character of be- 
ing nasty, in any sense of that word; quick- 
ness; promptitude; rashness; irritability. 

The vndiaerete heatineet of the emperor Glaudiua cauaed 
hym to be noted for foolyahe. 

Svr T, Blytd, The Govemoor, ii. 6. 

Theae men's haaUneea the warier aort of you doth not 
commend. Booker, Ecclea. Polity, Pref., viU. 

But Epiphaniua waa made up of haeUneee and credulity, 
and Is never to be truated where he apeaka at a miracle. 

Joriin, On Kcclea. Hist. 
■eByn. Bwiftneae, speed, briakneaa; ouraorineaa; prooipi- 
ta^n ; tonohlneea, oholer. Bee haeten, 
hastiu (hfis^ting), a, and n, [Ppr. of haate, v, 
Gf. <^. haatteel, later haaUveau, a hasting-ap- 
ple or -pear, dim. of haaUf, hasty: see haatiee,^ 
I. a. Maturing early: said chiefly of fruits 
and vegetables, and only in composition : as, 
koyfinp-apple, etc. 

II. n. An early fruit or vegetable : applied, 
in the plural, especially to early peas. 

FVewaprotooe [L.]. FltoitokoiNw [F.l. A rathe fig ripen- 
ed before the time : an kaatiny. FTomenetator. 

Point, ou potntnee haefivea [F.k hoatingt, inch as are 
Booneetripe. Cotgrave, 

liasting-apple (h&s'tlng-ap^l), n. An apple 
that matures early. 

hastixig-lianieBSt (hfis^ting-httr^nes), n. The 
harness used in the tilt or ;}ust. 
hasting-pear (has^ting-pfir), n. A pear that 
matures early. 

hastitet, [ME., < OF. haatete, oontr. of kojf- 
tivete: see haativite,^ Haste; rapidity. Hal- 
Uwell, 

Then ooom a doom In haatitS 
To hem that longe had spared be. 
Curam-Mundi, MS. Coll. 1^. Cantah, 119. iBaUtueU,) 

hastivef, a, [< ME. haative, haatif, < OF. haaUf 
(fern, haative), F. hdtif (s Pr. aattu), hasty, 
speedy, < OF. haste, haste: see haate^.'] 1. 
Hasty.— 2. Hasting; forward; early, aRffuit. 
hastiyelyt, adv, [ME. haatifly, haetifliehe; < 
haative + -ZyS.] HTastily. Chaucer, 
hastiTitet, n, [ME., also haatyvyte; < OF. has- 
tivete, hasUvite, < haatif, hasty : see haative,'] 
Haste; hastiness; raslmess. HalUwell, 
Vengeaunce and wrathe in an haatuvyti, 

Wytn an nnatedefaat aperyte of iiidyaoreoioun. 

a5.n.L 6, 1187. (Hofi 


MS. Canta5. 


4f. n. 

HiMte. 


[ME.’ haatihede; < haaty + 

-kcod.] 

For ache of hem In haatihede 
filial other dea with deathei wounde. 

Qoeaar, Oonf. Amaal, v. 

hagtile (has'til), a, [Improp. as adj., < L. has- 
We, n., the shaft of a spear, a spear, < hasta, a 
spear: sea hastate,] In kol, same as kostote, 2. 
himlndet (has^ti-lfid), n, [< L. haata, a spear, 
+ hidua, play.] Spear-play : a name given to 
Justs or tuts, and less accurately to tourneys 
or tournaments. See these words. 

Such a ciroumstanoe . . . would naturally have been 
oommemorated . . . by ite oonveraton into a device and 
motto for the dreiaea at an approaching haetUude, 

Sir M. JTtoetat, Mer of the Garter, p. 188. 

(hfts'ti-li), adv, K ME. haatyty, haaW 
t. AS. hBatliee, vidently ; ss D. haaate^ 
a MLiG. haatel&e a MHG. kos- 
heateUeheu a Icel. haatarUga 


Men may nought preebe or 

Chauear, Mill 


taiying. 

ler4F' 


Thia Tueaday morning your mim 
which (if he had not found 



;Dan. 
manner 


; < haaty + 
speedily. 


l.Inahasty 


jAdyf meladketh tolyueby tfaelawe wol that ioh take 
‘ ‘tsaamohe at foricham hefd of lawe. 
PianPUnanwaiC), xiiL 471. 


quiol 

JieUudcetL-w^ 
Ther leh may haue hit 


Ihe Hone envyrounethe the Brthe more haatifiiy than 
ony othere Planet^ MtmdeMe, Travda, p. 168. 

Bdfdottied,liilf naked, kofdlF retire. Brydaa, 
2. Precipitately; rashly; from sudden impulse 
or exeitemant. 


Tale^ 1 . 86 a 

it me a letter, 

^ me at London) I aee he had a 

haaty commandment to have brought to Mioham. 

Donne, Letters, vl 

4. Early ripe; forward; hasting. 

The kodp trait before the Bummer. Isa. xxviii. 4. 
llMty*fOOtod (has'ti’fi!it^ed),a. Nimble; swift 
of foot: as, ^^haaty footed time,” ^kak.,M. N. D., 
Ui. 2. 

liaBtF-pilddillg(ha8’ti-pM^ing), n. 1. A thick 
batter or pudmng made of milx and flour boiled 
quickly together; also, oatmeal and water boil- 
^ together; porridge. 

' Thia conntiy produces a good deal of mdtaa or Turkiah 
wheat, which IB what we oiul Indian corn. . . . The meal 
of thia grain goes by the name of polenta, and makes ex- 
oellent kMta-jH^ftW* being very nourishing, and counted 
an admirable pectoral. dteieltof^ TravelSi xvli. 

The Hot Baaty’puddinff Eaters . . . contend for su- 
periority by swallowing the greatest quantity of hot haaty- 
pudding in the ahortoat time. 

StrutL Sports end Fastfanea P- 476. 





(BaUiweU,) 


hastlert. ti, K ME. haatlere, haaUler (ML. haa- 
talariua), < OF. hastier, the rack on which the 
spit turns: sec ko/^fer.l Same as hosier, 
hasty (has'ti), a, [< ME. hasty (ss OFries. kos- 
tig 8 Ol). haestigh, D. kaastig 8 MLG. hastich 
8 G. hast^ 8 Sw. Dan. hastig); < haste, n,, -f 
-yl. Gf. hastive,] 1. Moving or acting with 
haste ; quick ; speedy : opposed to slotv. 

Be not haaty to go out of his sight. Eccles. vill. 8. 
2. Eager; precipitate; rash; inconsiderate; 
acting or arising from heedless impulse or pas- 
sion: opposed to deliberate. 

I found a sayinge of Socrates to be most trewe, "that 
01 men be more haatie, than good men be forwarde, to 
proaecute their purposea" Asekotn, The Scholemaster, L 
Seest thon a man that is haaty in his words? there is 
more hope of afool than at him. Frov. xxix. 80. 

Take no nnkiudneu of his haaty words. 

£fkak., T. of the 8., iv. 8. 

Mr. Carlyle’s method is accordingly altogether pictorial, 
his haaty tamper making narrative wearisome to him. 

Lowall, Study Windowi^ p. 186. 

8. Bequiring haste or immediate action. 

This axeth hast, and of an kosty thing 
[v make taiyi 


hat 

8. Speoiflbally, in the United States, a batter 
made of Indian meal stirred into boiling water, 
boiled till thick enough to be palatable, ana 
eaten with milk, or sometimes with butter or 
syrup; mush. 

Thy name ia Baaiy Pudding I thus our sirea 
Were wont to greet thee fuming from their Urea ; . . . 
In haata the boiling caldron o’er the blaae 
Beoelves and cooks the ready-powdered maiae. 

In haata *tia serv’d; and then in equal hasty, 

With cooling milk, we make the sweet repast 

* J, BarUno, Hasty Padding i. 

hagty-witted (has'ti-wit^ed), a. Bash; incon- 
siderate. 

An haaty-uitted body 

Would say your bead and butt were head and horn. 

Bka4r.,T.of theS., V.8. 

hat^ (hat), fi. [< ME. hat, hatte, < AS. had, pi. 
hwttas, a hat (variously glossed by L. pUeus, 
golems, mitra, 
tiara), 8 Icel. 
hlittr, Itattr, a 
hood or cowl, 8 
Sw. hatt 8 Dan. 
hat, a hat; per- 
haps 8 L. cassis 
(for *^cadUs1),a 
helmet, akin to 
cdtra, a hut, >ult. 

E. cassock and 
chasuble, q. v. 

Gf.Skt.i/ckkad, 
cover, cover 
over. Not found 
ill HG.; the G. 
hut, a hat, is 
different, 8 E. 
hood; but there 
is prob. a re- 
mote connec- 
tion: see hood 
and heed.] 1. 

A covering for 
the head; spe- 
cifically, ahead- 
dress worn in 
the open air, 
having a crown, 
sides, and a 
brim. Bats are 
made of various 
materials^ as felt^ 
silk, wool, straw, 
etc., and vary great- 
ly in form and style; and they are worn, with oharae- 
teristic dlfferetioes of shape, by both men and women. 
Bonnets are sometimes loosely called koto. 

Thei badden hattea of fin stelll a-bove theire ooifles of 
Iren vpon theire heedes. Marlin (E. B. T. B.X U. 886. 

I want to finish trimming my hat (bonnet She meantX 
Charlotte BrontS, Shirley, viL 
**Hullo tho'," says East, . . . "thisll never do— haven't 
you got a kol f— we never wear caps here.” 

T. Bughee, Tom Brown at Bugby, L 5. 

Near me sat 
lEtypatla in her new spring hat, 

T. B, Aldrieh, Harper’s Mag., LXXVnX. 88. 

2. The layer of tan-bark spread over hides in 
a tan-pit. — 8. In a smelting-fumaoe, a de- 
pressed place in the tunnel-head desired to 
letain gases.— 4. In some soap-coppers and 
the like, a depressed chamber in the bottom, 
provided with a tap for drawing off the con- 
tents : designed to collect impurities that settle. 

The copper, provided with a kof to receive Imporitlec 
that subttde^ and to enable apent lye to be removed com- 
pletely by the draw-off. 

IT. L. Carpenter, Soap and Candles, p. 166. 

Osrdlnal*! hat. (a) see eardinal. (b) In her,, a repre- 
sentation of the red hat. having the tassels on each side 
arranged aa deserfbed under eordim.^ 0hixim0F-|^ hath 
a hat with a high, nearly cylindrical crown and a rela- 
tively narrow .brim : a common head-dresa of men in the 
nineteenth oentniy. Also called pot-hat, piug-hat, and 
atenpipe hat or atowpipe.— QwiluA hat. See ooekS,^ 
Oopaiuii hat see emtafn.— OniSh hat. See emak- 
kar— Galnshonmgh hat, a hat with a broad 
ilar to those seen In some of the 
Thoma8Galn8borough,an Ei 
century.— Glims hat Inami _ _ ^ 

in London^ a hat the crown of which collapses and can be 
pressed fiat* being held finnly in place by apringa when 
open; an opera-hat— Gipsy hat See Bht 6f 

iStaie. Same aaeap of maintenanee (wtiT ' 
mafntonanesX— Hat of Mont Albta or 



Fonm of Hati worn in Snglaad In the taih, 
and iBth ceututiai. 
x, a, time of Henry Vlll.t 


Si a, nme m neniy 3, nme 

^ time of Hlieabeth ; c 6, time ofji 
Chariee I. ; 7, 8, time of the Commo 
9, so, time of William Ill.t xs-xS^ 


3, time of Mary: 
me of Jamas and 
Commonwenlthi 




I brim, 1 



the natives of Central America They are i 

worn in the West Indies and frequently on the Amei.., 
continent— Bed hat, a oardinafs hat See nardkud, 
Itmaybuy theradkotyet C. Kingday,WaakwuABa, 
To Hvs m a (0BSta)hatt. to lift the hat to oMwta , 
tak^t off in hto presence ;8Saato by liftliigthoM ; 



ha* 

SMldBothfaitoyoii, Imt pf wm iwy Jfcjt ai 1 pmed 
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< MB. *al0*0, AoMle, Mo*«. *000*0, also 
*11. ♦ w • w 4 unasslWlated Mce (**0**0), *0*, *00, a half- 


TIm meroliMiti of Calontta ire oelehnted for a fnrnk 
sad liberal boqiltilily, which dates from the time when 
•fwy Sttropean hung up hit hat in his banker's or his 
asent's house on his arriving in the oonntiy. 

W, HJlaMeUt Diary in India^ 1. 107. 
fio lia?s a tnidk in ono's hat Bee Meks.- To iMun 
miad tho hat present a hat or any other convenient 
leeeptaole to receive contribution^ as at a public meet- 
ing; heuoe, to ask for money for charitable use or some 
pnriKwe of common interest 

Lamartine, after patting round the hat in Europe and 
America, takes to his bed from wonnded pride when the 
Irenoh Senate votes him a subsidy, and sheds tears of 
humiltatibn. Louwfi, Among my Books. 1st ser. , p. 87a 

T6 thnmb tbo hat h> determine the order or succession 
of the watches on IXMud a fishing-schooner. Five or more 
men, each representing a dory, form a circle about the 
eaptain. placing each a thumb on the inside of the rim 
of a hat. The skipper, beginning at random, counts on 
the thumbs until he reaches the seventh. This seventh 
man hassthe first watch, the process being repeated for 
the other watches. 

liat^ (hat)|^0. f.; pret. and pp. iMttedf ppr, hat- 

used ohi 
girlB. 

That was a spurred heel which had rung on the pave- 
ment, and thatwasahaitod head which now passed under 
the arched porte-oochbre of the hoteL 

CharhUe MronlS, Jane Eyre, xv. 

The bonneting of some unhappy wretch who has had 
the audacity to wear ... a high beaver hat . . . Woe 
be to the hatud one should he attempt to resent their 
Mtfons. The Century, XXVX. 876. 

To place a hat upon the head of. 

CSirdinals hatted at Borne. 

New York Semi-weekly Tribune, March 22, 1887. 
8 . To secure, as a seat, bj placing one’s hat 
upon it, as is done in the British House of Com- 
mons. [Golloq.] 

At 2 o'clock all was quiet in and about the House. 
Twenty seats had, however, been hatted before noon to 
aeenre them for the debate. 

Philaddphia Titnet, April 10, 1880. 

A Middle EnffUeb form of kofi. 

An obsolete form of hateK 
hat^ (hat), n. See hot^. 


opb/, V. ». , urvb. tuMJL ^|i. rwifted^ PP^* 

[< haO^^ n.j 1 . To provide witn a hat: 
biefly in composition: as, straw-Aaft^d 


liataue, bataable (ha'ta«fbl), a. | 
-able.] Capable or worthy of be! 
odious. 


;< hate^ + 
Qg hated; 


HeaUya most notable, questionable, hateable, loveable 
dd Marquis. Carlyle, Minbean. 

hatamoto (hA^tft-md^to 


+ motOf under.] A 


i,n. [Jap., < hata,tag, 
eudatory vassal of the 


Tokugawa shoguns of Japan, 
luttband (hat'band), n, 1 . A band or ribbon 
placed about a hat just above the brim, a broad- 
er band of some black material, such as crape, is often 
worn as mourning. In Great Britain a br^ band of 
bombaiine, with bows at the back and hanging ends of 
acme length, is worn on the hat by the unaertaker and 
his assistants at funerals, similar bands of onq>e, but with 
Shorter ends, being wom'by the chief mourners thoi and 
for some time thereafter. 

1 became conscious of the servile Pumbleohook in a 
black cloak and several yards of hat-band, ... We were 
■U going to "follow." Diekent, Great Expectation^ xzxv. 

8 . In 9f0r., a bearing representing a ribbon, or 
sometimes a sort of braid ending in tassels. — 
IMfflni hatband, a phrase used satincaUy in prover- 
.bial oompwisons. such as at queer, ae line, or a# 
av DiA*$ hatband. The allusion is to the authority 
snmed to be trifled by the royal crown) confeired upon 
Bichard (Dick) Cromwell as Lord Protector of inland, 
in sucoesaion to his father Oliver Cromwell, for which 
he was notoriously unfit. He held it from September, 
1068. to May, 1660, when he resigned.— Quid hlthaadt. 
anobleman at a university; a tuft. Daetee, 

His oompanlon is ordinarily some stale fellow that has 
beene notorious for an ingle to geld hatbande, whom hee 
admires at first afterwards soorues. 

Bp, JSarU, Micro-oosmographie^ Young Gentleman of 
Ithe Universitie. 

lutt-blodk (hat^blok), n. The block or mold on 
which a hat is formed. It consists of several 
pieces fastened together. 


*0006, *0000), appar. meaning a gate or wicket 
(also in oomp. fioro-todr. a weir for catching flah : 
see def. 7 ), as HD. heeic^ hecke^ a bar, a rd, the 
bar or bolt of a door, a gratiiig^ a flood-gate, etc., 
D. *0*, a rail, fence, gate, as MLG. *00*, LQ. *0*, 
a lattice, a fl»te or turnstile (keae-hekj a rack for 
cheese), as; Sw. hack, a rack, ss Dan. Mek, hakkCf 
a rack; prop., it seems, anything made with 
bars or cross-bars, being closely connected 
with AS. hoc (*€000-), fern, (in dat. hasece), htsece, 
neut. nom., a crosier, < haca (only in glosses, 
where sometimes less prop. nom. hafea)^ a bar, 
the bar or bolt of a door, prob. orig. a hook, as 
in mod. E. dial, hake, a nook: see hake^ and 
*0*0^.] 1 . A half-door, or a door with an open- 
ing over it; a grated or latticed door or gate; 
a wicket. 

quath Ich, *‘ich wolde 


The asserted derivatiimfrcmi *000*1 (*^to *0108 
birds is to produce them under a *0000 or coop 
— fikeat) is improbable, beeauflc the notion iso 
more general one; the earliest instances (MB. > 
refer to the owl and other non-domestio bixdSi 
which do not hatch under a coop ; moreover, 
*af0*i does not mean in B. a coop or breeding* 
cage, and the Sw. Dan. G. nouns ^th^is sense 
are prop» derivatives of the verb, though easily 
confused (in Sw. Dan.) with tne omer noun 
meaning ^raok,’ ss £. *afo*i. Wedgwood’s as- 
sertion that *a<c*B is identical wiS haek^ (of. 
hatch^, ult. SB *00*1), because **the young bird 
is supposed to peck its way out of the well’^ 
(G. *00*00, hack, also peck or strike with the 
bill), is negatived by the difference in the MB. 


forms (pres, 
independent verh^of wl 


The word is prob. an 
sh early record is lost.] 


"Were ioh with hym, by Crist, 
nenere fro hym, 

Theuh ieh my by-lyue aholde 

^ Pitre 


a-bonte at meune 
(CXzviL886. 

With throwing thus my head, 

Doga leap the *amk and all are fled. 

SAair..Lear,liLa 

If by the dairy's hateh 1 chance to hic^ 

1 shall her gpodbr countenance espy. 

Qay, Shepherd'a Week, Friday, L 66. 

HatoA.— The lower half of a door. . . . Sometimes ap- 
nlled also to a gate. The gate which formerly divided 
Whittlebiuy foreat from the Brackl w road was dealgna^ 
Bmckley Hateh, or Byreaham Hatch, from Its contiguity 
to those i^ea 

A, JR. Baker, Korthamptonahire Words and Fhraaei. 
2 . A grate or frame of cross-bars laid over an 
opening in a ship’s deck; hence, any cover of 
an opening in a ship’s deck. A hatch aooidentalbr 
turned npalde down, or wpped in the hold of the veai^ 
la anperititioualy regarded as an omen of bad luck. 

Whan the achipmen with the wolf were wel paaaed. 
The hert A the hinde than hoped wel to achape^ 

A huaked hem bothe aono a-boue the haechee, 

WiUiamqfPaleme (B. E. T. S.XL 277a 
He poureth pasen upon the haeehet rildre. 

CAoueer, Good Women, L 648. 
We hoyaed out our bo^ and took up some of them ; 1 
‘ MP, oeloni - " 


also a amaU hatah, or acnttle rather, belonging to some 
hark. Domiiiw, Voyagei^ an. 1688. 

3 . An opening, generally rectangular, in a 
ship’s deck, for taking in or discharging the 
cargo, OT for affording a passage into the inte- (hach), n. 

nor of the ship ; a hatchway. The fore-hatch fa & hatchinir a hatci 
ffcnemlly just forward of the foremast^ the main-hatch • n»wi^g, a naw. 
forward of the mainmaat^ and the after-hatch between the 
main- and miaienmaata. Bee cut under hatchway. 

The briny kbi, which 


L trofid. 1 . To cause to develop in and emerge 
firom (an egg) by incubation or other natnml 
process, or 1 ^ axtifloial heat; cause the devel- 
oped ymisg to emerge from (an egg). 

As the partridge altteth on eggi, and AoteAafA them not. 

Jcr. xvlL IL 

That you should AoteA grid in a furnace, air. 

As they do egga in Bgjpt I 

B, Joneon, Alchemist, IL 1. 

Inaeota which do not alt upon their egga deposit thena 
in those particular aitnatlona in which the young, when 
hatehed, find their appropriate food. 

Paley, Hat Theri., xvilL 
2 . To contrive or plot, especially secretly; 
form by meditation, and bring into being ; ori- 
ginate and produce : as, to hatch mischief ; to> 
*af0* heresy. 

The whole Senate of lewlsh, Sanusenicall, and Chrlatiaik 
Astrriogers together hatehing a lie. 

PttroAof, Pilgrimage, p. 18. 

Thine are fanoiea hatekd 
In silken-folded idleness. 

Tennyeon, Prlnoeaa, iv. 
Hatching aimsmtllB, an artificial incubator for bring- 
ing forth ohlokena from eggs by the i " 
<iiott 6 aior.— To count OUSl 
Sqo cAioitafii. 

n. intrans. 1 . To be hatched, as the eggs of 
birds, reptiles. Ashes, insects, etc.: as, the egga 
hatch in two weeks, in the water, under ground, 
etc.— 2 . To come forth ftrom*or out of the eggs 
as, the chicks hatch naked in ten days. 

(h^en your bee-hivea, for now they hatch. 

Beelyn, Calendarium Hortense, AprlL 


before they are 


_ f the 0hip infold the& 

Would vault up to toe hatbhee to behold thee. 

Drayton, De 2a Poole to Queen Maiy. 

Hence — 4 . Any similar opening, as in the floor 
of a building, or a cover placed over it. — 6 . An 
opening made in a mine, or made in searching 
for a mine. — Of. A rack for hay. 

Bay heitdy Iw had in hackee on bight. 

Qawan and Odograe, IL 9. 

7 . A frame or weir in a rive^ for catching flrii. 
— 8 . A bedstead. [Scotch.] 

Curst thirst of grid ! O how thou cansest care I 
My bed of Doan I change for haUdwt bare ; 

Bather than rest, this atormy war I ohoae ; 

T enlarge my fields^ both land and life I lose. 
Sylveeter, tr. of Du Bortas'a Week% it, The Bohisme. 
A rude wooden stool, and still ruder AoteA or bedframe. 

Scott, 

0 . A hollow trap to catch weasels and other 
animate. [Prov. ^g.]_irnd«IiatolMt. («)B^ 
low deck ; on duty : said of a naval officer or aailor, often 
imjdying that he u under arrest or auapended from duty. 

To toe king's ahln Invisible ea thou art ; 

There ahalt thou find the marinera asleep 
Under the hatehee. Shak., Tempest^ v. 1. 

(6) Under dote confinement; in servitude. 

He asanree ua how this fCthertiood continued ita oonrae 
till toe caprivity In Egypt, and then the 


[C£. G. *00*0 (not in MHG.), 
brood, breed, also breed- 
ing- or hatching-time, breeding-cage, aviary, ss: 
Sw. h&ck, a coop, SB Dan, 7 k 0 *, natobing, breed- 
ing (of. hwkkehur, breeding-cage (see hmeer^), 
hwkketid, hatching- or nestiug-time) ; from the 
verb: see hatch^, v,] 1 . A brood; as many 
young birds as are produced at one time, or by 
one incubation. — 2 . The number of eggs in- 
cubated at one time ; a clutch. — 3 , The act of 
hatching; also, that which is hatched, in either 
sense of that word. 

Ihere's something in hla aoul 
O'er which hla melancholy alta on brood ; 

And, I do doubt, toe AoteA, and the dlscloae, 

Will be some danger. Shak., Hamlet, UL U 


batch^ (hach), 0. t, 
hacher, hack, shred. 


^ mod. E.; < OP. 
(lice, hew, chop, out in 


hepoor fatherhood 

i»b-W(iit'bodn}ri 7 The««ri. 4 pe^ 

jg^iAap^pieoe of felt from which a hat is to ^ w ^^a tateh ^ 

limt-bOB (hat'boks), n. 


, 1 . A box in which a 

hat is kept or carried, often of stout leather and 
Approximately of the shape of the hat.^ 2 . A 
small light trunk, nearly cubical in shape, con- 
taining a tray or oompartment for a hat or 
bonnet. 

l^bnisll (hat'bmsh), o. A soft brush for 
brnsliinir butot 

feA*Hm^(hat'k& 8 ), n. Same as *of.*<h0. 

(h^), a. [a E. dial, and Be. unassibi- 

/Med ha^, heck, a half-door, wicket, also a 
^^BkBgtnme(torvm!Umpurp^ aeehaek^f 


If in onr youths we could pick up some pretty estate, 
twere not amlai to keep our door AoteAed. 

Shak., Peririea, iv. & 
Bleep begins with lieavy wings 
To AatoA mine eyea. 

Sir P. Sidney (Axber'a Eng. Gamer, I. 622). 
llAtcill^ (hach), r. [< ME. hacehen (pret. hagte, 
hoAhte, pp. ihaht) (not in AS.) sslfflG.G. *00*00 
St Sw. h&cka a Dan. *00**0, hateh, produee 
young from eggs by incubation (G. heeten com- 
prdiends the laying of the eggs, and even ibe 
pairing and nesting; in oommon language it is 
not ai^ed to domestio fowls). Of. m 00*R, a. 


uoiua, oujrou, Biiwo, ucw, , 

S ieces, also hatch (a hilt), F. hacher, K MHG. 

L hacken, out: see hackK Cf. hashX.} If. To* 
chase ; engrave ; mark with cuts or lines. 

Who first afaall wound, through otheri' armi, hla Uood ap- 
pearing fredi, 

BlMU wintoia sword, illver’d and AoteAf. Chapman. 

And such again, 

- As venerable Heatori'a], haich*d4n silver, 

Should . . . knit all Greeks* ears 
To hit expariene'd tonguau Shak., T. and C., L A 
Why ahottld not I 

Dost on my hone well tnpt, my sword well hatehtf 
Fletcher, Bondnea, IL 
A rymer la a fellow whoee face la AoteAf all over with 
impudenoe, and should hee bee hang'd or plUoriad tis. 
armed for It Sir T. Overiury, Chancten. 

Tin hair ii fine aa grid, thy ohln is AoteA’d 
WitbaUver. gAfrteg, Love in a Mam, IL 2, 

2 . Speeifleally, in drawing, engraving, etc., to* 
shade by means of lines; espeeially^ io shade 
with lines crossing one another. 8 m hatekhtg 
and araee-hatehing, 

Thosa haiekkig iCiokaa of the penolL Dryden. 

Though veqr rich and varied in effect the tapeatry of thr 
bast period naually ia woven with not more than twenty 
different tlnta of wori— half tints and gradations ba^ 

gotbyAoteMsgoBeeoloarJntoaaotoer. 

jRMSv.Mt,ZXin.lll 
8 . To lay in nnall and numerous bands upon a 
ground of diffeient material: asylaebsofrilver 
mOehed on a satin ground. 



[OotoW,*.] 

iB teiniig or ongiBriiig. 

!Co dtWMn m ortgliiil pitotfrom « oopy print . . . ti a 
knaok TenraMOy atUln'd ; becanfe ’tii afmoit Impoairible 
to Imitate every hmteh, and to make the itroakt of exact 
and equal dlmenalona. Awlyn, aoulptara, v. 

hfttdl-lMff (haob'bllr), n. One of the iron bars 
irith whioh the hatches of a ship are secured. 

batdl-lKMlt (hach'bat). n. A kind of half-decked 
fishing-boat: a boat that has a hatch or well 
for holding fish. Sinmonda. 

liaidhol (hach'el), n. [An assibilated form of 
hackle^ f heckle, q,Y,2 An instrument consisting 
of long iron teeth set in a boards used in cleans- 
ing fiax or hemp from the tow and hards, or 
coarse part; a hackle or heckle. Also hetohel 

And yet the same mnat bee better kembed with ActoActt- 
teetbofyron, . . . nntiUltbeoleanaedfromaUihegroMe 
barke and rind among. Holland, tr. of PUny, xlx. L 

hatehol (hach'el), v, t ; pret. and pp. hatehelcd 
or hateheUcdf ppr. hatcheUng or hameUing, [An 
assibilated form of hackle^j heckle^ v.] 1. To 

draw, as fiax or hemp, through the teeth of a 
hatohel, to separate the fiber from the hard* or 
coarse parts of the plant; hackle or heclde. 

The Bnaalana do apln and hacMU it [hempl and the 
English tarre it in thread and 1» the cable. 

HaUduifVo Voyagoi, I. 864. 

Hence — 2. To tease or vex by sarcasms or re- 
proaches; heckle. 

Also hetehel 

hatcheler, hatcheller (hach'eUr), n. [< hatch- 

+ Cthacklerfheekler,'] One who hatch- 
els or hackles fiax or hemp. 

hatcher (haoh'dr), n. l<haich^^-eAJ] 1. One 
who hatches; a contriver; a plotter. 

A man ever in haate, a great haMner and breeder of 
busineaa. Swift, Tale of a Tnfa^ lx. 

2. A bird that hatches ; also, any apparatus for 
hatching eggs, as a hatching-box or -trough ; an 
incubator. 

hatdhery (hach'dr-i), n.; pi. hateheriea (-iz). [< 
hateih ^, + -eryj] A place for hatching eggs : 
an arran^ment for promoting the hatching of 
ems, especially those of fish, by artificial ap- 
puances. 

By the request of the Commlasioner, snob flidi were k<mt 
alive until they could be put into the live box at the 
hatehory, Setenee, III. 64. 

hatchet (hach'et), n. [<*M£. hadket .(siso in- 
geniously accom. hakchyp (Prompt. Parv.), 
mod. as It^haok-chip), < OF. hachette, a hatchet 
or small ax, dim. of hache, an ax, ss Pr. apciha 
ss Sp. hacha as Pff . /acka, hooka as It. accia, azza 
(mixed with ascta, < L. aaeia, an ax: see oar^), 
< Ol haekc, a hatchet, mattock, pickax, as MD. 
hacke, an ax, a hoe, D. hak, a hoe : see hack\ 
n.] A small ax with a short handle, designed 

to be used with one hand Ceremonial hatchet, 

an object reeembling an ax or a hatchet, sometimes made 
with a stone head and with the handle elaborately sculp- 
tured, bnt more commonly a mere imitation of a hatchet 
In thin wood or the like. Such imitative or emblematic 
weapons are in use in several of the South Sea islands in 
reli^ous oeremonies.— T6 take or dig vp the hatchet, 
to wmita war: to hurv the hatCh^ so make ncaoe: 
phrases derived from the oostoms of the North American 
Indians. See tomahawk. 


2786 

A shading line 8ute ttliudso eaUcd Mps^ whltoona Whan 


(ScesM^poscfv.) ltoonBiita oC86peroent.of 
bonand 14of bydrog^ Also AoteMMa. 

2. A soft minem eontaininff 80 per cent, of 
carbon and 20 of hydrogen, found in cavities 
of carboniferous rooks in Saxony. Also called 
dhriamaHn, ckrimaUne. 

hartchettolite (hach'et-p-lit), n. [< Hatoluitt 
(see hatcheiUn) + Gr. liroc.] A mineral related 
to pyroohlore. it is fonnd with aamarskite in North 
OaroUna. It occurs in octahedral crystals, and is essen- 
tially a tantaloniobate of uranium and oaloinm. It con- 
tains a little water, which may be due to partial alteration, 
hatdiet-wetdl (hach'et-veoh), n. A plant, So- 
eurigera CoronillOf the pods of which are fal- 
cate and thin-ed^d. See axfitch and Seeuri- 


,aakidl 


wuto^ma whtBapsnoalithelaatofhisVM^ai 

lapatabovetheahlMaorloMiigaintheidaoeof tlMC 

In the ease of a member of the wder of the Carter who la 
a married maiL or of hta wife, two shlelda are “ ' 

~ ‘ ^ side, that on the dexter side having th 

I aorrounded by the motto of the order, that on 


It's 


The Grecians name this, whether It be a Pulse, or an 
inflrmitle among com, hhvaapot ^ : the Latines, of the forme 
at the seed, Secuiidaoa, and Hedysamm : in English, Ax- 
seed, Axwort, Ax-fltoh, and hatehot Fitdh. 

Oorarde, Herball (1686), p. 1286. 

batching (hach^ing), n. [V erbal n. of hatch^, c.] 

1. Jndrawir^tCngraving, etc., the art of disposing 
lines, especially parallel lines, whether curved, 
straight, or wavy, so as to ^ve the effect of 
shading, according to the shape and character 
of the object represented, in oross-hatohlng the 
lines form loMuges or squares. If the hatchings are 
double or triple, we lines which indicate form predomi- 
nate over the rest. 

2. A line made for this purpose, or such lines 
collectively. 

As for the graving, so the conitonrs and outlines be well 
designed, I am not solicitous for the haUhing (as they call 
itX Evelyn, To Mr. Benjamin Tooke (PrinterX 

Also haehure. hatchure. 

hatching-boz (nach'ing-boks). n. A device for 
holdinglhe eggs of fish in artincia 


side by lidq, that on the dexter aide having the knl 
arms uone surrounded by the motto of the order, f" 
the sinister having the coats of husband and wife. 

Honaea where funeral hatehmente for murdered inmates 
had been perpetually tnnMuded were decked with gar- 
landa. Motley, Dutch Bepubllci, IL 966. 

Hence— 2. Any distinguishing mark, badge of 
honor, symbol, or the like, as the sword of a 
soldier. 

Beceive theae pledges, 

These hatehmente at our griefs, and grace us so much 

To place 'em on his hearse. Fletcher, Bonduoa, v. 1. 

For, as 1 am condemned, my naked sword 
Stands but a haCehment by me; only held # 

To show I was a soldier. 

FUteher, Valentinian, iv. A 

Let there be deduoted, out of our main potation. 

Five marks in hatehmente to adorn this thigh. 

Beau, and FI., Scornful Lady, il. 

batebure (hach'Sr), n. [See haehure.^ . Same 
as hatching. 

batebway (hach'wa), n. [< hatchX + coay.l 
1. A square or oblong opening in the deck of 
a ship, affording a passage from one deck to 






m 


ucial fish-culture. 
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Spain, Portugal, and France, have not yet shut their 
doors against us : It will be time enough when they doi, 
to take up the oommeroiel hatehet. 

Jeffereon, Correspondence, 1. 862. 

ShlngiiL sachem of the Dblawarei, . . . took up the 
hatchet at various times against the English. 

/reifip, Washington, I. 78. 

Burtsd was the bloody Aotokef, . . . 

There was peace among the nations 

Longfellow, Hiawatha, xiii. 

ft ttiwtligbdlve after the Soohave. 

batmt-fboe (hacb^et-fas), n. A face with 
shaam and prominent features; a face like a 
hatonet. 

An mie hli own dear image will embrace ; 

An ugly bean adores a hatehet face. Dryden. 

batobit-flao^ (haoh^et-f&st), a. Having a 
hatchet-face; having a thin face with promi- 
nent features. 

batdiet-hhABed (hach'et-sh&pt), a. Having 
the shape ox a hatehet; dolabnform. 

batobiti-ltBka (haoh'et-st&k), n. A small anvil 
from 2 to 10 inches wide, used in bending thin 
metals. 

batdiaiblxi,batdMttim (h^ r^- 

ter the English chemist Charles Hatchett (1785- 
1847^ the disooverer of oolumhinm and tanta- 
luni.j 1. A Ihtiy gnhstanee ooeurring in thin 
fleby FBbiB in ib e argillaoeous ironstone of Mer- 
tfayr-Tyfivil in Wales and in other localities. 

B k lOw wax or vennaoeti In oonaistenee, of a y^owish- 
or monlshjrallow color, and inodorous when o^d, 
M of f iUiMik raaSnom odor whm 


Hatching-boxes are made in a variety of forms, ac- 
cording to the habits of the flw from which the eggs are 
taken and the location. 

batching-jar (hach'ing-jar), n. A conical re- 
ceptacle placed with apex downward, and 
containing fish-eggs for hatching. Eneyc. Brit. , 
XIX. 128. 

batebing-trongb (haoh^ing-trdf), n. A trough 
for artificially hatching flsh-e^. it is a rec- 
tangular wooden trough of convenient length (generally 
from 10 to 12 feetX and usually 6 or 6 inches deep by 12 to 
14 inbhes wide. The trough is sometimes provided with 
a transverse screen at the head or upper end, to disperse 
or genersllM the Inilowlnff enrrent ci water, and such a 
screen Is always placed at the lower end of the trough, to 
prevent the escape of the fish. The oggs are hatched 
either on wire-cloth trays or on gravel spread on the floor 
of the trough. 

batffil-ladder (hach'lad^^r), n. Naut,, a fixed 
ladder, consisting usually of iron rods set in a 
frame at the side of a hatchway, for passing 
from one deck to another. 

batebmexit (hach^ment), n. [Formerly also ateh- 
ment, achment, acheXnont, early mod. E. hache- 
ment, a contraction, through a form atcheament, 
of achievement, formerly also spelled atehieve- 
ment. Bee achievement, 3."] 1. In her.: (o) An 
escutcheon or armorial shield granted in recog- 
nition of some distinguished achievement; an 
achievement (in sense 3). Especially— (ft) A 
funeral achievement ; a square tablet set diago- 
nally and bearing the arms of a deceased person, 

g laced over a tomb or upon the exterior of the 
ouse in which the person dwelt. The surround- 
ings of the shield of arms are so distinguished that the 
sex and condition of the deceased can Be known : thus^ 
an unmarried man has his shield and crest upon a black 
ground ; an unmarried woman, a losenge bearing her arms 
knot instead of a crest, also on a black grv 


with a 1 


; ground. 



Hatehmeat of an EKiulra^hisaimk impaled wtth thow of hit wife, 
the wife turvieiiv 

For maiTied persons the shield is impaled (see intn^- 
ment) ; and in ease a widow or i^dower sarvlvesi thathalf 
of the shield or losenge which bears the amis of the snr- 
vivor earries them upon a white badkgroun^ the half ap- 
pnmriated to the deceased having a uadkbaokgronnd. A 
USop*v anna being Impided wim theN of hk^seq are 
— ^ OB inUaSTBackgroiinA thorn of fhe see having 


Hatchway. 

a, B, beanit ; C, coamlna ; C\ C\ carlines i A A deck i iV, 
way; //'. head-ledge. 

another, or into the hold or lower apartmente. 
See hateh^, n., 3. — 2. The opening of any trap- 
door, as in a floor, ceiling, or roof, 
bat-die (hat'di), n. A block upon whioh a hat- 
body is molded to the desired shape of the hat. 
Also called hat-mold. 

bate^ (bat), V. ; pret. and pp. hated, ppr. hating* 
[< ME. haten, hatien, < AS. hatian, hatigian m 
OS. haton, hatan ss OFrles. luttia ss B. naten as 
MLG. LG. haten as OHG. Imzzen, hazzon, MHG. 
hazzen, .G. haaaen ss Icel. hata ss Sw. hata as 
Ban. hade ss Goth, ha^an and hatan, hate. A 
secondary form appears in AS. ^hettan (only in 
ppr. as a noun, hetUmd, an enemy) ss OHG. has- 
zen, MHG. G. hetzen, bait, hunt, set on, incite. 
The orig. meaning involves the notion of pursu- 
ing with hatred. See the noun. Hence, through 
Of., heinoua, q. v.] I. trans. 1. To re^rd with 
a strong and passionate dislike or aversion ; re- 
gard Willi extreme ill-will. 

His euell speche made hym to be hoHd of a-monge his 
felowes, and also of straungers that herden of hym ipeke, 
that after refuieden to go in his feliiahep to seche a-uen- 
turea Merlin (E. E. T. B.), U, 185. 

Pride haa made a Lady swear ahe hated such a Man, 
tho’ she was dying for the sight of him. 

Mre. Cenmvre, the Man's Bewitch'd, L 

Some minds by natore are averse to noise, 

And hate the tumult half the world enjoyi. 

Cowper, Betirement, L 176. 

2. In a weakened sense, to dislike; be averse; 
1^ unwilling; commonly with an infinitive. 

I hate to leave my friend in his extremities. 

Beau, and FI., Woman-Hater, iL 1. 

8. To have little regard for, or less than for 
some other; despise in eomparison with some- 
thing else r^arded as more worthy: a use of 
the word in Scripture. 

If any man come to me, and hate not hia father, and 
moUier, and wttv, and children, and brethren and aistora 
... he cannot be my disciple. Luke xlv. 96. 

*i8yn.l. Hate, Ahhor,Beteet,dhominate, Loathe. These 
woras express the strongest forms of dislike and averaton 
of either persons or thlnga Hate may include the oth- 
ers ; it is more permanent and inclndes more ill-will to- 
ward that which is hated. ToaMcr, literally to start from 
with horror, Is to have all the better feelings exdted 
a^nst that which is abhorred : as, we abhor erndty. To 
^teet, literally to bear witneaa against, Is to condemn with 
indignation. A tominote, by derivation and the BibUoal use 
of ita congeners, haa generally reference to what is olleii- 
aivetomoral and religious sentiment Tokafftslaptliiia^ 
rily to have great aversion to food, and hence to have 
like diwust toward that whioh la oflenalve to the moral 
nature or the fedtngs. 

Do good to them which hate you. Lake vL 97. 

I oftftor this dilatory doth. Shot., Hen. FIIL, JL A 

I do detest false perjur'd Froteoa 

Skat., T. O. of y., r. A 

We do abhor, abominate, and loathe this 



ItKto 

n. intrans. To feel hatred: as, one who nei- 
ther loTOB nor hates, 

n, [< hate (with vowel of the 
verb), Tee. hete^ < AS. hetef m., s OS. heti ss D. 
haat s MLO. hat s OHG. hoe (hasiig~).m,f also 
nent.^ MHG. luui (haeg-)f G. hass ss loel. hatr 
as Sw. hat ss Dan. had s Goth. haUs (gen. haU~ 
eiSf once gen. hatis), hate, auger (> Goth, hati- 
gdn^ be angry): see hate^', v.] 1. An emotion 
of extreme or passionate dislike or aversion; 
inveterate ill-will; hatred. 

Hanghly Juno’s unreleDting hate. DryOen, iEneid, i. 2. 
Whst a fine definition of haU is that which Chaaoer 
in the Persones Tale^ **Hate is old wrathe." It is, 
Imever, borrowed from Cicero-- “Odium ira inveterata. 
Tuso. map. iv. 9. Q. P. Mairsh. 

% TiUfiofc, 

The seed of 111 lies, told and hearkened U), 

The knot of loving memories shall undo. 

WitUam Morrie, Earthly Paradise^ II. SB6. 

tlf. Vengeance ; punishment. 

Thenne arsed fbeoame terrified] Abraham A alle his mod 
ehaunge[d]^ 

lor hope tin expectation] of the harde hats that hyst 
fthmtened] hats otire lorde. 

AlUtsrativs Poems (ed. MoirisX U. 718. 
■■ffyn. za-wftt. Enmity, etc. See (miiiiocifp. (See also 
hatred.) 

V. See hight^, 
le. a. See hatable. 


(iiuma. [< ME. hateM (» Sw. kaU 
fuU B Dan. hadefuld ) ; < hate^ + -/itZ. Cf. bat- 
tle, hettle.^ 1. (Causing hate; exciting intense 
dislike or aversion ; ocfious. 

Tb ben a murdrer is an hatsfut name. 

Chaueer, Clerk’s Tale^ 1. S7fi. 
Still grew my bosom then, 

Still as a stagnant fen ; 

Bate/ul to me were men, 

The aunlteht hatful. 

LongfeUow, Skeleton in Amor. 

S. Full of hate; feeling hatred; malignant; 
malevolent. 

Then cast a languishing regard around, 

And saw, with hattfal eyea the temples crown'd 
With golden spires^ and all the hostile ground. 

^dm. Pal. and Are., i. 214. 
»lyB. 1. Detestable^ abominable^ execrable^ loathsome^ 
horrid, foul, repulsive^ revolting^ abhorrent repugnant 

(hat'fdl-i), adv. 1. In such a manner 
as to excite hate ; odiously. 

The ceremony was hatsfuUy tediona 

Dmtnmend, Trmvfdt P* 78. 

2. In a manner exhibiting hate; malignantly; 
maliciously ; spitefully. 

And they shall deal with thee haUAtUy, and shall take 
away all thy labour, and shall leave thee viaked and bare. 

Sack, xxiil. 29. 

Iiateftllness (hat'fdl-nes), n. The character of 
beixtf hateful, in any sense. 
liateD, a. and n. Bee battle. 
liaiele(Ml(hat'les),a. [< + -Zessr.] Having 

no feeling of hate. 

Phalantus of Corinth, to Amphialus of Arcadia, aendeth 
the greeting of a haudeee enemy. 

Svr P. SlfdsMp, Arcadia, iiL 

liaitgr^ (ha^tdr), n. [< ME. Iwtere (b D. hater 
BB MHG. haszasre, hezzer, G. hasser, hdsser b 
leel. hatari b Dan. hader s Sw. hatare) ; < hatel^ 
4- -er^.] One who bates. 

An enemy to Qod, and a hater of all good. 

SirT. Browns. 

To be a good hater one needs only to'be iraaofble hy 
nature^ and to be jdaoed in some relationship of frequent 
enoounter with the anthors of offence. 

A. Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 189. 

harterat, n. [ME., also hatter, better, 
heater, luttren, < AS. hteteru, garments.] Cloth- 
ing. 

She dide of al hire hatere, 

A wiseb hire bodi w< olene watere. 

King Bom(E, E. T. S.X p. 121. 

lUbteraL n. See hatteral, 
hateringty ». ttS:E.haterynge; < hater^ + 
Clothh^; dress. 

iHktasomef, a. [ME. hatesum, haatsum (b 
loel. hatrsamr); I katoi + •some.^ Hateful; 
hated. 

Per thi that hatssum thel hidden diaciplync^ and the 
drede of the Lord tbei vndertoken not. 

Wyelif, Prov. L fi9(Oxf.X 

IwUiOi Lath). Third person singular present in- 
dieative of have: now archaic or poetical, 
liathert n. An obsolete or dialectal variant of 
heather. 

tothiock (haTH'ok), n. A Beotoh form of had- 
dock. 

luMlOllor (hat'hon^gr), n. Respect shown by 
taldiig off the bat: a term used by the early 
Fiisiias or Quakers, who refused to pay this 
L of mhi^t. Also called haUworeh^. 
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The hat-kamar waa an honour which In rdatlon to the 
outward ceremony, via, the putting off the hat, was the 
lame which wae ^ven to Qod; so thst in the outward 
sign of reverenoe no dlstinotiott or dlfferenoe was made 
betwixt the Creator and the creature. 

Qsargs Foa, in Sewel’i History of the Qoskers (1774X 

(L sa 

hathorn (hath'6rn), n. Same as hawthorn. 
hatlOM (hataes), a. [< kofi + -less.] Having 
no hat. 

So much for shoeless, hatlsw Maasniello ! 

Leigh Bunt, High snd Low. 

hat-meainire (hat^mezh^^), n. A metallic 
tape or measure used to ascertain the size of 
the head in order to fit a hat to it 
hat-mold (hat'mold), fi. Same as hat-die. 
hat-mo&ey (hat^mun'i), n. Same as primage. 
hat-pieoe (hat'pes), n. A hat or cap of defense 
other than a heavy helmet of war : especially, 
a secret or iron slmll-cap worn under the hat. 

I saw him try on his buff coat and hatpisee covered 
with blsok velvet. Pspye, Diary, II. 216. 

hat-plant (hat'plant), n. A papilionaceous 
plant, Msehynomene aspera, nowvoE in India, 
with odd-pinnate leaves and jointed pods: so 
called in commerce, in marshy plaoes about Cal- 
cutta it attains a large slse, and the tmok atom is filled 
with a light tough pith of which are made hats, bottle- 
oases, swimming-Iackets, floaty and even fishing-nets. The 
natives call this pith eolah. 

hat-press (harpres), n. A machine for mold- 
ing hats and pressing them into form, it eon- 
tisto essentially of a brass mold, which is heated, and in 
which the hat is placed and submitted to pressure from a 
plunger that enters from abovei, forcing the hat to the 
shape of t h<!* mold. 

hat-riM^ (hat'rak), n. A rack furnished with 
pegs on which hats, coats, etc., may be hung, 
hawail (hat'ral), n. A hat-rack made to be 
hung on the wall: often a frame inclosing a 
small mirror. 

hatred (hatred), n. [< ME. hatted, hatreden, 
< hate, hate, + -red, -reden (as in kindred, ME. 
kindrede), < AS. -rwden (as in fre6ndrSden, 
friendship), a suffix signifj^g condition, state : 
see -red.} The emouon or feeling of hate; 
hate. See hate\ n., 1. 

Sir Anna, this aunswere allow I no thyng, 

1 holde it but htUsreden, this artlkill hale, 

And therfore, sir Bumhoppe, at my biddy 

Do idle me nowe trewly the texte of tills 

York Playe, p. 209. 

The thought of the pain which any thing present or ab- 
sent is apt to produce in us ... we call hatred. 

Locke, Human Understanding^ IL xx. 8. 

Batted is another name for malevolent emotion. We 

on tSe irascible, as love is o?tendemess. ^ 

A. Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 189. 
sgyn. lU-wUl, BnmUy, etc. (see aatmoeUyy, Batted. Die- 
Wee, Antipathy, etc. (see antipathy)’, Diwraee. Disfavor, 
Diuumor (see odium); detestation, loathug^ abhorrence. 
hatreL n. See hatteral. 
hat-roller (hat'rd'ltr), n. In mining, a roller 
of cast-iron or steel, shaped like a hat, and 
revblving on a vertical pm, serving to guide 
around a curve the rope used for hauling in an 
incline. 

hat-stand (hat'stand), ft. A hat-rack made to 
stand on the floor: often combined with a small 
table or an umbrella-stand, or both. 

The hat-stand (with a whip or two standing up in it be- 
longing to bsgmen who are still snug in bedX 

T. Bughes, Tom Brown at Bugby, i. 4. 

hat-sweat (hat'swet), n. That part of the 
lining of a hat whioh comes in contact with the 
head ; a sweat-band. It is usually of leather. 
hattelL V. See hight^. 

batted-ut, baWt-klt (hat'edr, bat'it-kit), n. 
[So., < hatted, hatUt, appar. curdled (cf. D. hot- 
ten, curdle, hot, curds, connected with Sc. hat, 
hot, a oonfused heap: see hatter), + kit'] A 
bowlful of sour cream; also, a mixture of but- 
termilk and milk warm from the cow. 

He has ipUt the hattsd-tU that was tor the Mister’s 
dinner. fiboff, Bride of Lsmmermoor, zL 

Hattemist (hat'em-ist), n. [< Mattem (see def. ) 
+ -ist] A member of a sect in the Nether- 
lands founded about 1688 by the deposed 
clergyman Pontianusvan Hattem, a Bpinozist, 
who denied the expiatoxv sacrifice of Christ 
and the freedom of the will, and affirmed that 
sin exists only in the imagination, and is itself 
its only punishment. The sect disappeared in 
a few years. 

hatter^ (hat'dr), n. [< ME. kattere; < hat^ + 
-dfl.] 1. A maker or seller of hats.— 2. In 
mining, a miner who works alone, or under 
his own hat.” He differs from s toiiibker, who rifles 
dUl worktun or nendi his time in tiying zbsndoiMd 
wzslhdlit. The better nesriyslwsys holds a claim under 
tiwlif4awa A Brough Smyth. (Anstnlla.] 


SoBiik hcfwevir, prefar to travsl, and even to wofl^ triisii 
ttnnrcan get It^ qplte atons^ and thess are knowu to Ills 
rsrt as Chambsn^s Journal, 8th sat., IL 288. 

KaA as a hatter. [A humorous ilmiisb In whioh Mtsr 
was probaUly origiiially a snbstltnte tor some other more 
appropriate term (perhaps ^hatter tor offsrv tor atUroon, 
a spider, in whioh Mnie SlUIwCU donbCtolhr rites Mtor 
from FalagraveXl (e) Violently oiaey or Inaene. (8) Vio- 
lently angry. 

hattsr^ (hat'dr), v. [Also hotter; a freq. form, 

< haft, hot^, a heap.] L trana. 1. To gather 
in a heap ; eqllebt m a orowd.— 2. To entangle. 
—3. To expose to danger; harass; trouble; 
weary; wear out. 

fidiglon shows a rosy-oolour'd face, 

Hot AOffsr’fl out with drudging works of grace. 

Dipdcfi^ind and Panmar, L 871. 

4. To shatter; batter. 

Where battering bullets ere fine iagredplnm% 

Ho feire of toering guna or thnndnng ommi. 

John Taylor, Works (lesoX 

n. intrans. To speak with thick and oou- 
fused ntteranoe. 

[Now only prov. Eng. and Sootoh.] 
hattsr^ (hat' to), n. [^o hotter; < hatter^, e.] 
1. A state of confusion. — 2. A confused heap. 
I^ow only prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 
hatWi al (hat^dr-al), n. [Also Itateral, hatrel; 

< hatter"^.] A confused heap. Galt. [Sobtoh.] 

(ha-te'ri-&), n. [NL. (J. E. Gray): 
formation not ascenained.] 1. A genus of 



Hnttrria pmnetttta or Sphmedon punctaiut. 

rhynchooephalous reptiles containing peculiar 
lizards of New Zealand, the only living repre- 
sentatives of the order Bhynohocephala, and 
the type of the family Hatteriidw. n. punctata 
is known as the ftiatora. ‘ Also called Spheno- 
don.— 2. [1. c.] A member of this genus. 
Hatteriidtt (hat-e-rS'i-d6), n. pi. [NL., < Eat- 
teria + -idw.] A family of reptiles, of the order 

tne genus JSTattoHa. 

vemb] 


It is oharacteriied by amphiooalons veftebnB, fixed qusd- 
rate bones, mexillery and palatine teeth, and by having 
some of the ribs in three joints and with uncinate pro- 
oeaaei. The tail is compressed and crested, and the gen- 
eral aspect is that of an iguana. Also ouled Spheno- 
dontidse. 

hatti-hlUliayim (hat'i-hfr-ma'ytm), n. [Turk. 
khatH-humdyun, < khatt (< Ar. khatt), a line, writ- 
ing, command, + hum&ykn, auspicious, august, 
royal, imperial.] Same as hattisherif. 
hattibig (nat'ing), n. [Verbal n. of hat\ v.] 
1. The trade of a hatter. — 2. Material for hats, 
hatti-fllierif (hat'i-she-ref'). n. [Turk, khatti- 
sherff, < khatt (< Ar. khatt), a line, writing, 
command, + sher^ (< Ar. sher^, shaiy), lofto, 
noble.] An irrevocable order or decree of the 
Sultan of Turkey, written with special formal- 
ity and bearing his personal sign-manual or 
flourish. See extract under jflrman. AlsooaUed 
hatti-humayun. 

hal^t-lrit, n. Bee hatted-kit. 
hattla. battle (hat'l, het'l), a. and n. [< ME. 
hatel, hetel, < AS. hetol, hostile, maligna&t, hate- 
ful (s CD. hatel), < hatian, hate, hete, hate, hos- 
tility: see hatel' . Cf. hateful.] I. a. If. Hos- 
tile; malignant jhateful.— 2. Irritable; fiery. 
[Seotoh.]— 8. Hasty; eager; skittish. 
n.n. An enemy. 

Howe lehsU no hatySl do vs harme, 

1 hone cure helj»e hers In mjn 


hattodc (hat'Qk), n. 
A hat. [Sootoh.] 


MPIofittP. 148. 

[Dim. of hatl', q. v.] 1. 


Away with^|rCT^Bto^ get bcoto and sw b^to*- 


, 1 say— and let ns meet at the East 
Port. Esril, Mr Maid of FcrUi, viL 

2. A shook or stack of com. [Booteh.] 
bat-tree (hat'trfi), n. A hat-raek. [U. S.] 

A paople [those of Cape Ood] . . . who ham Oalcutta 
hats upon thsir hatOreee. The Osntury, ZXVL 644. 

bat-wordlip (hat'wto^ghip), n. Same as hat- 
honor, 

baiibergeen(ban>todg&),». UasohatOergion, 
habergeonjjMi^ eksoMbmjoon, hdbor- 

Jon; < HE. hauboHoun, hsuborjon^ hdbe^n, 
eotorpsoim, ete., < tIF. hasblorpton, battoiiifon, 
ete.. prop. dim. of h smb oi r c , a batiberics eee 
hmb$fk,f A Osini himdii^ 




Hnttberk, xafh and ndi 
centuries. (From ViolIet< 
le-I)uc's “Diet, du Mobilier 
firanfais.") 


tli6 inliidlft of the thighe: also used indisoriiii- 
inatelj for aay eoat of linked mail. 

A Mponn 

A1 bjUBotarad with hli Aa&siyaoun. 

Chawm^ Qen. Pkol. to C. T., 1. 70. 

Xhta ol bto mnl^ wda lute in Plm nmM, 

In hli helme and In hii habarioun hnmana natura. 

Piert Phtman (B), xviiL 28. 
FM haddo Arthur tlM kynge put on hym an habw^on 
tndlr Ui robM er he yede oute cl the tour. 

jr«r/Oi(B.^T.8.XLlia 
m Maly be^oi. with their haberpeom, 

That make a humming munnur aa they fly t 

P. Jontan, Sad Shepherd, ii. 2. 
Irnnkerk (hft^^rk), n. rsarly mod. E. also /laio- 
berk, haubergh; < ME. hau^ 
berk, hawberk, hauhergh, 
also havhert, < OF. hauhero, 
older halbere, also haubert, 

. P. kaubert =s Pr. auebere, 
aueberg ss It. uabergo, < 

OHG. halebere, hale- 
herge (a MLG. htMereh 
ss AS. healebear ss loel. 

Norw. haleWirg s ODan. 
hcMiwg), hauberk, gor- 
get, protection for the 
neck, < AS. heaXe, E. 
halee^), the neck. + bergan 
(ss AS. bearga/n), protect, 
save: see hatee^ and burg^, 
etc. Hence dim. hauoer- 
gem, q. v.] 1. (a) A part 
of mail armor intended 
originally for the protec- 
tion of the neck and shoul- 
ders, but as genexullv used 
a long coat of mail com- 
ing below the knees and 
even nearly to the anUes, 
slit up the sides, and sometimes in front and 
behind, to allow the wearer to mount a horse. 

Thui he a-yaled the ooyf of his hauberke benethe his 
abuldres, and selde that he was but deed, but yet he 
wolde yclde hym to prison. Jittrlin (E. E. T. S.), lii. 476. 

On the haubergh stroke the Mnoe so sore, 

That quite dispart all the linked frame. 

Slpetuer, F. Q., 11. tUL 44. 

(b) In the fourteenth century and later, a piece 
of defensive armo^ probably an outer garment 
of splint armor. See epUnt, jeaeerant, and ere- 
viaee, 

Godfrw BxtMe; that day he laid aside 
His hawberk strong, he wont to combat in. 

And donn’d a breast-plate fair, of proof untried. 

Such one as foot-men use, light, easy, thin. 

Fair/ax, tr. m TasM, xL 20. 
The border land of old romance. 

Where glitter hauberk^ helm, and lance. 

Longfellow^ Wayside Inn, Frel, 

2. Among actors, a short tunic forming a part 
of medieval dress.^Orand hauberk, the long hau- 
berk, reaching to the knees or below, as dlstlngotshed 
from the haubergeon.^ White hauberk, an earn name 
for the hauberk of ring-mail or chain-mail, to dlstingoish 
it from coats of fence which were not composed entirely 
or chiefly of bright iron, such as the broiggie and the dif- 
ferent stuffed and quilted garments, 
hand (hftd), V, A Scotch form of hoW^, 
hanerite (hou'dr-lt), t«. [After F. von Hatter, an 
Austrian geologist (bom 1822).] Native man- 
^[anese disulpmd occurring in reddish-brown 
isometric crystals, isomorphous with pyiite. 
hangh (h&; Sc. pron. hddh), n. [Sc. hauan, hatieh, 
a particular form and use of haw^, an mclosure, 
etc., due perhaps to the Icel. form hagi, a 
pasture, Sw. hage, a pasture: see batfl^.l Low- 
lying flat ground, properly on the border of a 
liver, and such as is sometimes overflowed. 
[Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

They were burled by Dovnobh hough. 

On the bent before the aMWT 
Beeete Bett and Mary Orag (Chnd's Ballads, m. 127). 
OnsSoivA, or lerbl plain, (dose toe royal borough. 

iaioti,01dlCo^ty,U. 

hanght (hflt), a. [An erroneous spelling of haut, 
oomormed, as in hattghtg, to height, etc.: see 
Aaafi^.] If. High; elevated: same as haut\ 1. 

Bompcy, that seoo^ Mars, whom haught renown 
And noble deeda were greeter than hia fortonea. 

tr. of Gamler’a Oomelia, Iv. 

Henoe— 2. Proud; insolent; haughty. [Ar- 
ehaio.] 
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But bootlaMe on a ruthlea god 
I aee my pnwera apent; 

Aa haughmg doeat thou reuonge, 

Aa bnmb^l repent 

wamor, Alblon'a England, iU. 16. 

(hA'tl-nes), ». [Prop., as former- 
ly, hautineee (the gh being erroneously inserted 
Mia haughty), < ME. hauteneeee. contr. of 
teinneeae, < hautein, haughty, + -nesee, -ness.] 
if. Highness; loftiness. 

In haulineue of oonrage, in knowleitoe of phlloaophy, 
andinatrengthof body, hefarreesoelleaallthemby whom 
the Eaat waa conquered. GMding, tr. of Justine, fol. 77. 

2. The quality or character of being haughty, 
proud, or arrogant; supercilious bearing; ar- 
rogance. 

1 . . . will Isy low the haughtineee at the terrible. 

Isa. xiii. 11. 


bftulssr 

All the same night wee Soiled Southeast 

HaUugre Voyogee, I. 446. 
He hailed into the Harbour, oloae to the Ldand, andun- 
rigg’d hia Ship. Dotnpier, Voyage^ L 6L 

1 immediately hauled up for it and found It to be an 
laland. Cook, Firat Voyage, i 7. 

8. To shift, veer, or change, as the wind. 

The morning looked wild and threatening, but the 
clouda gradually hauled off to the eastward, leaving ua 
the promiM of a fine day. 

B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 266. 
To haul aboard.^ See Otoordi.— TohauliawlthCaome- 
thiDgX to direct the oourae of a chip so aa to approach an 
object more nearly.— TO haul Off. <a) To turn the ooutm 
' ' ' " t further off from an object “ 


of a ship Bo M to i^t further off from an object (6) To 
draw off or sway; withdraw, as from a movement or 
Bcheme.— T6 haul round (to), to veer or shift to another 
point of the compaaa: said of the wind when it gimdually 
goea round with the ann, or in the same way aa the hands 
of a watch.— To haul up, to come up or to a rest by a 
hauling or drawing action : as seals haul up on land to 
I A the boat Soiitedifp at the wharf. 

-m. Ml. .to. «• [< «• «• ».] 1. A 

A puUmg with force ; a pull; a tug. 


Tla pride, rank pride and haughtineee at soul ; 
1 thmk the Bomana call it StSbiam. 


temptnonaneBB, hauteur, loralineBa, rudeness, 
liaughtonite (hd'ton-it), n. [Mter Prof. Sam- 
uel Haughton of Dublin.] A Kind of mica (bi- 

acteinzed bv its large a^unt of iron smk rela- 
tivelv small amount of magnesium, 
haugnly (h4^ti), a. ; compar. haughtier, superl. 
haughUeet, [I^p., as fomierly, hauty (the gh 
having been erroneously inserted in this word 
and haught after the supposed analogy of 
naughty, etc., perhaps particularly in imitation 
of Ugh, hight, etc.) ; formerly hauty, haulHc, 
< ME. hautein, hautain (the suffix -ein, -ain, be- 
coming -y through the form hautenesee, standing 
for ^hauteinneaae : see haughtineee), < OF. hau- 
tain, later spelled haultain, F. hautain, haughty, 
lofty, stately, proud, < OF. haut, hault, halt, 
high: see haut\1 If. High; elevated: same 
as hauf^, 1. 

At hia haughty helmet making mark. 

So hugely stroke that it the ateele did rive, 

And deft his head. Speneer, F. 4, L U- 19. 

2t. Lofty; bold; adventurous. 

Who now ahall give unto me words and sound 
Equall unto thia haughty enterpriae? 

Speneer, F. Q., II. z. 1. 

Till his aonne Anchurua (esteeming man to be most 
precious) leaped in, and the reconciled Element reodued 
an Altar in witneaao of hia haughiie oourage. 

Purehae, Pilgrimage^ p. 826. 
The Warder view'd It blazing strong, 

And blew bis war-note loud and long, 

TUI at the high and haughty sound 
Book, wood, and river rung around. 

iSreott,L.ofIi.H.,iiL26. 
8. Proud and disdainful; feeling superior to 
others; loftv and arrogant in feeling or man- 
ner; supercilious. 

Iherewith her wrathfull courage gan appall, 

And haughtie spirits meekely to Maw. 

Speneer, F. Q., TV. vl. 26. 


On October 6th [1860], it bappena that both the sun and 
the moon will give a p^icularly vlgDrous haul upon the 
earth's waters. . B. A, jProefor, Light Sdenoe, p. 166. 

2. In fiehing: (a) The draft of a net: as, to 
catch so many fish at a hatd, W The plaoe 
where a seine is hauled. — 8. That which is 
taken or obtained by hauling ; specifically, the 
number or quantity of fish taken in one haul of 
a seine; a catch. 

And the bulging nets swept ahoreward. 

With thelrnlver-aided houL 

Whittier, The Syoamoraa. 

Hence— 4. Any valuable acquisition; a^'find.” 
[CoUoq.] 

An old foreat fence . . . waa a great haul for me. I 
aacrlflced it to Vulcan, for It waa pMt serving the god 
Terminua. Thoreau, Walden, p. MB 

HSiUl Of yazn, in rope-making, a bundle at about 400 
threads, with a alight turn in It, to be tarred, the tarring 
being done by first dipping the bundle of yam in a tar- 
kettle, and then hAUling it through nlppera to preati out 
the auperfluons tar. 

haulage (hd'laj),n. [<hattl + -a^e.] 1. The act 
OF labor of hauling or drawing, in ooal-mining 
haulage la the drawing or conveying, in cars or otherwim, 
of the produce of the mine from the plaoe where the omu 
la got to the place where it is raised to the surfoce. It fa 
done by men or boys, by horses or mules drawing the 
can or trams on a railway, or by hauling-ropea worked by 
•tationary engines, which are driven by compressed air, 
by Bteai^ or by water-power. This last method la chiefly 
used in England. When hauling-ropea are used, the f 
or tnuna are attached to or detached from them at 
sure by means of the haulage-clip. 


i piea- 


The company so arranges its work that the wire tope 
tugs do the haulage up the rapid portion of the Bhlne. 

SoL Amor. Supp,, p. 446. 

2. enlarges for hauling. — 8. The amount of 
force expended in hauling, 
baalage-clip (h&'laj-klip), n. in emUnining, 
the mechanical arrangement by which a oar is 
connected with the haulage-rope. There are 
several ingenious conMvances W this. 

An able 


The lower thlr Minds debas’d with Ckiurt-opiniona con- . 

haid-bowlSieBn banl-bowUngst. », 

MUton, Free Commonwealth, seaman on a man-of-war. 

PariiqM tt wu diffidence ntberthui pride wMeb made %'"?? ?.• tA ^Otch fom^ of koMl.] 1 

berqipeereoAaivMy. OAariori. Bbiriep, xzr. Hold; habitation; place of resort 
4e Proceeding from excessive pride, or pride 
mingled with contempt; mani^sting a sense 
of superiority: as, a haughty air or walk; a 
hamhty tone. 

haul (bM), fie [Early mod. E. also hall; < ME. 
haulen, a rare form, due appar. to OF. influence, 
of ME. halen, > reg. E. hale, the now less com- 
mon but historicfiuly more correct form of the 
verb: see haM.] I, trane. To pull or draw 
with force; move or transport by drawing; 
drag: as, to haul down the sails ; to haul in the 
boom ; to haul a load of wood. 


I never wm eo puUed and hauled In my whole life. ruA Aa.\ r/ . 

QoldomiUKTa the Printer. hAIUW (hA'ldrL n. [< haul 
Bravest of all in Fredericktown, hatlter^.] 1. One who pulls 


Sto took up the flag the men hauled down. 

WhitUer, Barbara Frtetohie. 

Toliaiilovtrthsooils. See o^--To haul the wind, 
to haul up inaut.\ to tom the bead of the ship nearer to 
the poinrfrom which the wind Uowi^ by arranging the 
ailli more obliquely, bracing the jnda more forward, 
hauling the aheeta more aft, etc. 

A man on the forecastle oaUed out ** Land ho t " We 
immediately took in Btudding-aailB and hauled our wind, 
running in for the land. 


In the cydopea huge cane tynt me, 

Ane gousty W within lalthlie to m. 

Gavin Douglae, tr. of Virgil, p. 89. 

2. A olutohormra.-.By]iau]i|g,ort)ythohauld^ 

by holding on: said oT a chud unable to walk without a 
hold* 

Now leave we Robin . . . 

[To] learn himaelf to stand and gang 
By haidde, for all hia eild. 

Babin Hood and the Beggar (ChM'e Ballads, V. 196 )l 

Out Of house and ejected from home ; destitute. 

The Laird never throve after ‘that day, but wasiuat otie- 
lesa of everything, ... so now they’re out qf houee and 
hauld. Seott, Ouy Mannering, zIL 

< haul + -erK Cf. haler, 
or hauls. 

Prouydid alweya that the woddetUlera leve not the bak 
all desutttte and bare of wodde^ ne aofllr not the halyere 
to hale It all awey. Brtglieh Oade (B. B. T. 8.X p. 426. 

The crowd of haulere fastened on the cables [and] ran 
oft frantically with it HarpeFe Mag,, LX V. 666. 

2. A device for oatching fish, consisting of 

several hooks connected together and hauled 

^ 


Ho lord at thloB thou haught, IntuK 
Ho, nor no man's lord. Shot., 


, iv. 1. 


The portraits of my noble anoeatry, . . . 

Bought peers and mlnoea oentariea ago. 

B.£afod(lav«i,Oa8aelntheAir. 

lUbHglLtllj (bA'ti-li), ode. If. Highly; loftUy. 
fltarlMavealy form too Aotw^dgrika prised. Dryden. 
Zn a haughty mannek; proudly; arrogantly. 


through the water hyaline; a 

gill : a pull-devil : as, a harder for bluefish. 

B. H. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 28. Wkwlwil, V See halm. 

•Bfu. Drag, Draw, ^ 8oe draw. haulm^f (hAm), n. An improper form of hamel-. 

n. intraiM. 1. To pim or tw ; endeavor to haulset (Mis), n. Naut, same as halee^ for 
drag something: as, to haul at a heavy load. hawerh 

The skipper haul-Beiue (hM'sfin), n. A large seine, so oi^ed 

Whutwr, wreck of Bivermouth. distinction from a purse-seme ; a dragHMine. 

2. Haut., to alter a ship’s course ; change the haulflort, »• An obsolete form of hawear. 
direction of sailing; move on a new course; His veaBel moored, and mads irtih ftssriinfait 
hence, to sail, in generaL Pipdea^raafl, i lOB 



lld(<k Same BMkalifard, 
n. Same as hahn. 
f n. A variant of hameK 
^ a. Same as haunek, 

-T« t’- 1 Same as hanee^, 

(nttnoh or h&noh), n. [Pormerly also 

kaunce, haunaef and in arch, hanoh, hanect hanae; 
< ME. haneke^ lutunehe, < OF. hanehe^ hanecj anehe, 
and without assibilation hanke (> appar. Fries. 
haneke, hencihef haunch, G. hankey haunch (of a 
horse)), F. hanohe ss Pr. Sp. Pg. It. anca, haunch, 
ML. hanehoy < OHG. anchdy enehdy einkdy the 
leg, lit. joint or bend, allied to OHG. anchilay 
anekikty ankle, s£. ankle: see ankU."] 1. The 
flediy part of the body, in men and quadru- 
peds, above the thigh, pertaining to each hip- 
joint and wing of the pelvis; the hip: as, a 
of venison ; the hauncl^ea of a horse. 

Bl he hade iMdted the bronde vpon hia ba^e hamehu, 

Btr Qawayne and the Qreen Kn^ht (E. K i: 8.X 1. 906S. 

The manner In which he sliced the venison, too. from 
the kaunch suspended in the chimney comer, and pro- 
. . .. .. . .. ... Itroubled 
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4t. To devote one^s self to; practise; pursue; 
use. 

ToDfe folk that Aetmtidmlolya 

Cknueer, Pardoner’s TalSi 1« t. 
'Whi^ manere mynstraloie my dere trend, ” qnath Con* 


to broil it, indicated a i 
IF. if . “ ^ 



j 1 , a . Haunches of an Arch. 


I and 

IT, New Timothy, p 208. 

2. The coxa or basal joint of the legs in insects 
and spiders.— Sf. The rear; the hind part. 

Thou art a summer bird. 

Which ever in the haumh of winter sings 
The lifting up of day. Shot,, 8 Hen. IV., iv. 4. 

4t. The jamb or upright post of a door. See 
jfemhi. 

He ordmed the annnal vse or oeremonie to eate the 
; PisChall Lsmba with whose blonde they awynkeled the 
thrssholde and havnee ot the dore. J, udall, On Heb. zL 

6. In arch,, 
the middle 
part between 
the vertex or 
crown and 
the springing 
of an arch 
— sometimes 
used to include the spandrel or part of it; the 
•flank. Also haunehing, 

jiamwoli (hftnch or h&noh), v. t [Also dial. 
haineky heneh; < haunehy a.] To throw, as a 
stone, from the hand ^ jerking it against the 
liaunoh. Broekett, [I^v. Eng.] 
hAHndied (hiincht or h&ncht), a. Having 
haunches. 

hw-TitMililwj (hftn^- or hdn^ching), n. [< haunch 
+ -ingKT Same as haunch, 5, 

The arch was of brick, whUe the haunehing . . . was of 
nibble. Jour. Franklin Inri., CXXL 488. 

kftimt (hftnt or hftnt), v, [Also dial, kant; < 
ME. hauHteUy hanten, frequent, use, employ, < 
OF. hanter, F. hanter, haunt, frequent, resort 
unto, to be familiar with ; origin unknown, and 
variously guessed at: (1) < ML. *ambitarey go 
about, froq. of L. amhire, go about (see ambienty 
ambition) ; (2) < L. habitarc, dwell (see habit, 
V., inhabit): (J) < Bret, henti, frequent, which, 
if not itself from the F., appears to be derived 
, from Bret, hent, a way, road, path; (4) < loel. 
keimta, draw, pull, claim, crave, lit. retch home, 
< hoim, home. None of these guesses is satis- 
factory ; the 4th is certainly wrong.] 1. trana, 

1. To frequent or visit; resort to much or of- 
ten, or be much about; visit customarily. 

A man who for his hospitalHy is so much haunted that 
no news stir but come to his ears.. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, 1. 
Ton wrong me, air, thus still to haunt my house. 

Shak., M. W. ofW.,iiL4. 
1 haunt the plne^dark solitudes, 

With soft brown silence carpeted. 

Lowell, To the Muse. 

2. To come or recur to persistently, so as not 
to be prevented or driven away; attend or ac- 
company so constantly as to be annoying or of- 
fensive; intrude upon continually. 

And fbessts] are utter strangers to all those anxious and 
tormenting thonghts which pemetually haunt and dis- 
quiet mankind. Bp. AUerbury, Sermons, 1. xL 

Haunted by the new-found face 
Ofhiaoldfoe. 

rgiiamHoffA, Earthly Paradise. 1. 108. 
Yon at oDoe aaaoelate trae songa with music, and if no 
tunes have been set to them, thsy MmmU the mind and 
**bett time to nothing” in the brain. 

Stednum, Vtot Poets, p. IQL 

8. Speciflcally, to reappear frequently to after 
death; visit habitually in a disembodied state, 
ae a supposed spirit, ghost, or specter. 

H thou be'st dain, and with no stroke of mini, 
wife and oblldien's ghosts will haunt me SiU. 

HMl, Maobeth, v. 7. 

I OpMla heew f Biy lasMug-piaes, 


** Haat thow vsed other haunted si thy lyf-tyme?" 

pare Ptowfnan (OX xvl. 197. 
1 do not meene, by all this my taulke, that yong gentle- 
men should alwaies be poring on a booke, . . . anahaunt 
no good pastime. Aeeham, The Bchdemaster, I. 

n. intrana. 1. To be much about; be pres- 
ent often or persistently; go or visit often; re- 
sort. [Now rare.] 

AU fowles in ff ether fell there vppon. 
flor to reckon by right that to ryuer haunttee. 

Deetruetion oS Troy (B. E. T. 8.), 1. 844. 
I have charg'd thee not to haunt about my doors. 

Shak., OtheUo, i. 1. 
Seals that haunted on that coast have bMn known to 
apeak to man in his own tongue, presaging great disasters. 

Jt, L. SBeveneon, Merry Men. 

2. To reappear, as a disembodied spirit. 
Haunte he, my house's ghost, still at my door? 

A. Jenson, Case is Altered, iU.1. 

haunt (b&nt or hftnt), n, [Also dial, hant; < 
haunt, c.] 1 . A place of frequent resort or visi- 
tation ; a place in which any being, or, figura- 
tively, some quality or characteristic, is com- 
monly manifested or seen. 

Void of haunt and harbour 
Now am I like Plato's city, 

Whose fame flieth the world throu|^ 

Sir T, More, Utopia (tr. byltobinsou). 
Ye who love the haunte at Nature, . . . 

Listen to these wild traditions. 

Longfellow, Hiawatha, Int. 
Those large eyes, the haunte of soom. 

Tennyeon, Pellesa and Ettaire. 
The region ot the Fen^ in the eailleit times a haunt ot 
marauden^ . . . became^ at the time of the Gonqueat, the 
laat refuge ot the still-resisting English. 

H. Speneer, Prln. of Soolol., 1 17. 

2t. A limited region assigned to or owned by 
one for his habitation or the practice of his pro- 
fession; a district. 

But, if thou prike out of myn haunt. 

Anon I sle thy stede. 

Chaueer, Sir Thopgs, 1. 100. 
3f . The act, habit, or custom of resorting to a 
place. 

This our life, exempt from public haunt. 

Shak., As you Like it, U. 1. 
The haunt you have got about the courts will, one day 
or another, bring your family to beggary. Arlmthnot. 

4t. Custom; practice; skill. 

Of cloth-makyng she hadde such an hauTU, 

She pasaede hem at Ypres and of Oaunt 

Chaueer, Qen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 447. 
And ache {parsley] also is sowen come denaunt, 

Bete and radiashe exoeroiseth thair haunt, 

PaUadiue, Husbondrie (E. £. T. S.), p. 100. 

5. A disembodied spirit supposed to haunt a 
certain place; a ghost. [Local, U. S.] 
liaunted (han^- or hftn'ted), p. a. Frequently 
visited or resorted to by apparitions or the 
shades of the dead; visited by a ghost; as, a 
haunted house. 

Where'er we tread, tls kauafed, holy ground. 

Byron, Gbilde Harold, ii. 88. 
The bedroom of Henry IV. [at Chevemyl where a le- 
gendary-looking bed, draped in folda long unaltered, de- 
llned itMlf in the haunted dnak. 

H, Jamee, Jr,, Little Tour, p. 48. 

haunter (hftn'- or hftn'tftr), n, [Gf. OF. ftau- 
teur,'] One who haunts or frequents a partic- 
ular place or is often about it. 

0 goddeas, haunter of the woodland green, 

To whom both heaven ana earth and seas are seen. 

Dryden, Pal. and Arc., ill. 216. 
The vulgar sort, such as were hauntere of theatres, took 
pleasure in the oonoeits at Arlsto^anes. 

Sir H. WoUon, Beliqniw, p. 84. 

fin-imtitig (httn^- or bftn'ting), n. [Verbal n. 
of haunt, v.] The appearance or visitation of 
disembodied spirits. 

Theobjeot of theOommittee on Haunted Houses wssto 
investigate the phenomena of alleged hauntinge whenever 
a suitable opportunity and an adequate prima facie case 
for iuquiry might be presented. 

Proe, Soe. Peyeh. Beeeanh, 1. lOL 
A suflloient amount of evldenoe to oonneot clearly the 
commencement ot hauntinge with the death of partlenlar 
persons. Mind in Nature, L 86. 

haiintytt a. [E. dial. origin obscure.] 

Restless; impatient. 

Abner, Ishbotheths servant^ grew sohaaghly voAhaunty 
that he might not be spoken unto. SSam. A A 

h. (Barke, Hsamptoa OWl). P. dot 

Hfranaitic (hft-rpn-it'ik), a. ICMauran (see 
def.) -1- -ftod -f Pertaining to Hauran, a 
region in Syria east of ^e Jordan. • 

The Biitem or flistiiiswWg Drusaa 

Maepe. MriL,TTL 48A 


of ftaurffA draw (water, eto.), drain, drnik 
see haugfi, exhaust.’^ In har., 
palewise with the head uppeiv V 
most: applied to a fish used aa 
a bearing, as if represented 
with the head above the water 
to draw or suck in the air. 
hanae (hfts), a. A Scotch form 
of halae^, . ^ . 

hanaen (hft'zn), n. [<G.ftai<san, 
a fish of the aturmon kind, s ODan. hua (in 



comp, huablaa) as i>. huieen (in comp. Am 
blaa, > E. iainglaaa, q. v.) : see Auao.] The huso 
or c^at Russian sturgeon, Acipenaer huao, 
hanamamiite (hous'man-it), n. [After J. F. 
L. Haugmawn, a (^rrnan metallurgist (1782- 
1859).] Pyramidal manganese ore. It oeeura 
in porphyry, in veins, in Germany and else- 
where. 

hanaee (hos), n. [F., a lift, rise, < hauaaer, lift, 
raise : see hauae^.'} 1 . Inprun,, abrass scale used 
in aiming, attached to the barrel of a gun, near 
the breech, just behind the breech-ring, and 
giving the series of quarter-angles for a zadiua 
equal to the distance trom the muzzle-sight to 
the axis about which the scale turns. The sea- 
dulufohaueee fi so oonitrnoted as to retain a vernoal 
jpo^on when the wheels of the gun-oarriage are not on a 

2. The nut of a violin-bow. 
hanaae-eol (hos'kol), n, [F., < hauaaer, raise, 
+ col, neck.] 1. A gorget or standard of chain- 
mail, sometimes forming part of the oamail. 
Bee cut under gorget, — 2. A small gorget of 
plate-armor. 

The Utfle metal gorget worn until quite recently bj 
French offloera when on duty . . . preserved the name ot 
hauMee-eol. 

W, Burgeet, Arolueol. Inst. Jour., XXXVIL 477. 
hauaae-poncll (hos'pouch), n, A small leather 
pouch employed to cany the peudulum-hausse 
when not in use. It is usually worn by the 
gunner of a field-piece, and is slung over the 
shoulder by means of a strap, 
haiist^, A. Same as hoaat, [Scotch.] 
hauflt^ (bftst), n, [< L. hauatua, a draught, 
drinking, swallow, Chaurire, pp. Itauatua, draw 
(water, etc.) : see haurient, exhauat,'} A draught ; 
as much as a man can swallow. . 
hauitalla, n. Plural of hauatellum, 
Hanstellato (hfts-te-la'ttt), n, gl. [NL., neut. 
pi. of NL. hauatellatua : see hauatellate.'i .1. 
Haustellate or suctorial insects; a subclass or 
Buperorder of Jnaecta, containing those which 
suck instead of bite, having a haustellum of 
some form instead of manducatory mandibles 
'or biting-jaws: opposed to Mandibulata, The 
Hauetettma include the orders Lepidoptera, Liptera, and 
Hemiptera, or butterflies and moths, flies proper, and 
bugi. CUnrvilU, and othera. Bee haueteUum. 

2. A suborder of Anoplura, including haustel- 
late or true Uce. — 8. A division of Liptera, — 
4. A subclass of Cruatacea, including haustel- 
late, suctorial, or siphonostomoiis forms, as 
fish-lice. Also called Suctoria and Epieoa, 
haustellate (hfts'te-lat), a. and n. [< iHj. Aaiis- 
teUatua, < hauatellum, a. v.] I. a, 1. Fitted for 
sucking; suctorial; siphonostomous, as an in- 
sect or a crustacean, or the mouth-parts of such 
creatures. ' 

That which prevails among the . . . Butterfly-tribe . . . 
is termed the hauetelkUe mouth. 

IF. B. Carpenter, Micros., f 080. 

2, Provided with a haustellum or suctorial pro- 
boscis ; of or pertaining to the SauateUata. 

Bpeoulations . . . with reference to the mutual rela- 
tions of flowers and haueteOate insects. 

Laweon, Origin of World, p. 804. 

II. n, Gne of the Hauatellata, 
haustellons (hfts-terus), a. Same as hauateU 
late. 

haustellum (hfts-terum), n.; pi. hauatella (-f(). 
[NL., dim. of L. hauatrum, a machine for draw- 
ing water, < haurire, pp. hauatua, draw (water, 
etc.): see Aaasf^.] The suokin^rgan of an 
insect or a ornstaoean ; a suctorial proboscis. 





TT- crsCT-' » "V ®* **• *?®*«^» »nd &• moat of 

ifliolMdl^m faiia^ mm|d^ The moot highly de- 
iFdlopid hmetaUiim Ii the ftnt&aof lepidoptei^ Inieoto. 
M tatterfUoi end n^i, where It beoomeo e rery long, 
ntnlly coiled, tabuler oigea or qdxlgnath. The ouoto- 
liel or ilphoDOitomoai oroiteoeeno preoent enother mod* 
llloBtfon of month-perti to the oame end. Al*^ 



hailltorinill (h&s-to'ri-um), n.; pi. haustaria 
(-1). [NL., < L. haustoTf a drawer, < haufire, 
pp« hoMstua, draw: see 
1 . One of the 
small roots or suckers of 
parasitioplants, which at- 
tach themselves to and 
penetrate the host plant, 
and establish adireot con- . .. 

iiMtlonwithitBBap,upon oiKiiaS'cXSSSSi^ 
which ttepaiMite who^ g-'i'Ji.; 

or partly subsists.— d. which have penetmted Into 
pi In fungi, cpecialized MllSwpifeSS”**’ 
branches or organs of 
mycelia, servi^ either as a means of attach- 
ment or to bring the fungus into organic con- 
nection with its host. 

bangtnret (h&s'|^), n. [< L. as if Viamtura^ 
< hauHrCf pp. hamtua^ draw: see hausM A 
draught. 

It !■ Jnet matter of lamentation when aouls . . . fall to 
snoh apoataoy aa with Demaa to embrace the dunghill of 
thia world, and with an hawHure to lick up the mud of 
corruption. iZae. T. Adama, Worka, IL 190. 

baustUB (hAs^tus), nr, pi. hauatus, [L., a 
draught: see haust^,! 1. In med,, a draught; 
a potion. — 2. In dvil law, the right of drawing 
water, and of access to the place of drawing, 
baut^t (hkt), a. [Early mod. £. also hault (vnth 
silent 1), and still more erroneously haught 
(q. V.); ^ ME. *haut, < OF. haut, halt, Isaterhault, 
prop, and orig. without the aspirate, alt, F. 
haut, as Bp. Pg. It. alto, high, < L. altua, high, 
deep, lit. grown, increased (a Gothic altha a 
OHG. MHG. G. alt a AS. eald, E. old, q. v.), 
or^. pp. of alere, nourish : see alt, alto, alii- 
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baathoflst (hd'boi-ist), «. [< haadSbog 4- -iff.] 
Same as oboiat, 

baate49-bardA(h5t'dd-bttzd),n. rF.] inhorfs- 
armor, a poitrinal made large and surrounding 
tihe fore part of the horse’s body, having wings 
which protect the legs of the rider and replace 
the burs or leg-shields of the saddle. 

bautelnt, bautaint, a. [ME., also hauteyn, 
hawtayne, howtayne, etc., < OF. hautein, hau- 
tain, mgh. etc. : see hauty, haughty, "I 1. High ; 
lofty; of lofty flight. 

Ke gentll hawUyn fankone heroneer. 

Chauear, Good Women, 1. 1120. 
2. High of voice ; loud. 

Preatly than pntte him out In peril of dethe^ 

Bi-fore tho herty houndee hauteyn of oryos. 

WmiarnafPaleme (B. B. T. S.X 1. 2187. 

In chirohea whan 1 preohe, 

1 pejme me to han an hauteyn apeche, 

And rlnge it out, aa round aa goth a bell. 

Chaueer, Brol. to Pardoner'a Tal^ 1. 44. 
8. Haughty; proud. 

1 waa Bo hawtaiyne of herta whilles I at home lengede^ 

1 helde nane thy hlppe hegnUL undire heveiie ryche. 

MoH$ Amure (E. E. T. B.X 1. 2618. 

The erle’a aonnea wer hauteyn, did many folle dede. 

Mohert qf Brunne, p. 210. 

Some tyme detracoionn maklth an hawieyn man be the 
more humble. Chaueer, Paraon'a Tale. 

[ME., < hautein 
LI voice; loudly; 
Ily. 

When better remembred hya diffauto^ lo ! 


UIW9 aiuuiaiavA wHmWmi 

banteinlytj bantainlTt, adv, [] 
^^2.] 1. In a high or shrill ^ 


. pp. 

tud^ahnkm^, uM,j x. xui^ui xuLiiy^ movtttwu.— 

2. High in sound; shrill. Bailey, Proud; 
hau^fty. 

She began to look very hault and stout, haring all man- 
ner of Jewels or rich apparel that might be gotten with 
money. Babeee Book (E. ET T. S.), p x., note. 

Thy father waa aa brare a Spaniard 
As ever spake the haut Castilian tongue. 

MiMieUm, fipaniah Gypsy, Ii. 2. 

O Lord, I hinder my vocaUan and other men's through 
my aelf-wilfulnesB and the haut proud atoutnesa of my 
wretched sinful heart. 

J. Bnadfo/rd, Works (Parker Soo., 1868), II. 200. 

A vine from Egypt thou hast brought, 

Thy free love made it thine : 

And drov'st out nations, proud and haut. 

To jdant thia lovely vine. Milton, Pa. Izxz., 1. 86. 

bantH (b&t), v, t, [< ME. hauten; < haut^, a.] 
To make high ; raise ; exalt ; elevate. 

He daunted the proude, A hau/ted the poure. 

Arthur (ed. Fnmivall), 1. IIA 
Ohirieji^a vpbearing orochea high from the antlier 

On trees atronglye fraying. Stanihuret, uEneid, L 188. 
baut2 (h&t). n. .[< Hind, hat, late Bkt. hatta, a 
market, a fair.] In Bengal, a market. 
bftUt^ (hAt), n. [< Hind. Adfh, the forearm, the 
hand.] In Bengal, a measnre of length equal 
to the distance from the elbow to the tip or the 
middle fli^r; a cubit. 

bantahlta bantainlyt. See hautein, hauteiniy, 
bgntbOF (bd'boi), n. [A partly restored form, 
after the F. hauAoia, which is also sometimes 
used in E., of the earlier hoboy, hoeboy, hoboia, 
larely hawboy (ss It. oboe, a form now used in 
E.), < OF. hauiboia, haultboia, F. hautboia, a 
hautboy, lit. *high wood’ (referring, in the ease 
•of the musioal instrument, to its nigh notes), 
< haut high, 4- boia, wood: see hauti and 
buah^,j 1. A wind-instrument of wood, sound- 
•ed throimh a double reed: in recent use more 
•oommonly in the Italian form oboe, 

MaiTftiig all tbafr [Xaraelltea'] voIom 
T o Timbrels, Mawboye, sad loud Gomota noises. 

■ ibflaeeter, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, II., The Lawe. 

Then pat they on him a white Turhant; and ao, retam- 
ing with drama and hohoyt, la with gnat solemnity oon- 
•dooted to the Mosque. Sani^t, Travalles, p 44. 

A boxen houftop, load and sweet of sound, ^ 

All vanilahed, and with brann rlngleta found, , 
Itothevlotorgive. Paatorals, ri. 

S. In M.. a kind of strawbeny, FWigciKa ekh 
tioTp growing in Europe at moderate altitudes. 
Tho terns are rogoae and pUoate, and the fruit his a 
muidw flavor. InJteoe the term hautbotif la alio ap- 
BlSnothoeldsr,flhm8ii0M 
flleaekeeiremeiifi under ebM. 


With ahlll voce cried that time hautaynly, 

^'Maa, oidtlfe !’* saidc, "don haste folUy.^ 

Bom, of ParUmay (E. E. T. S.)^ L 8817. 

2. Proudly; haughtily. 

baute-liflflO (hdt-les' ), a, [F., high waip, < hmte, 
fern, of haut, high, + liaae, wai^: see Mutl^ and 
liaae, and cf. baAaedi88e,’\ In tapeatry-weaving, 
wrought with the warp in a perpendicular posi- 
tion: distinguished from baaae-liaae, 
bautepacef, n, [Also written halpace, appar. 
accom. to hall; < OF. haut, high, 4- pas, a step, 

S bco.] A raised floor in a bay-window. Hall, 
en. Vni., f . 05. {Halliwell, ) 
baute-piece (bdt'pSs), n. [F. haute-fidee, high 
piece, < haute, fern, of haut, high, 4- piece, piece.] 
In armor, the large beaver, mentonniAre, or buff 
—that is, any face-protector fixed to the breast- 
plate or gorget. 

bantOflflet, n, [ME., also hawteaae, < OF. hau- 
tease, auteaae, alteaae, highness; < haut, high: 
see hauti, haught'] Haughtiness. 

Morgne the goddes, 

Therforo hit is hir name ; 

Weldez non so hyge hawteaae, 

That ho lie con make fnl tame. 

Sir Oawayne and the Graen Knight (B. B. T. B.X L 2464. 

bantenr (hO-tAr^), n. [F., < haut, high, proud, 
haughty: see haut\ haught] Haughty feeling 
or bearing; arrogant manner or spirit. 

The ill-Judgingseal and hauteur of this king. 

BpTmiya, On Temporal Liberty 0766X p. 1S5. 
In his several addresses recently delivered In America, 
we note most suggestive examples of this parade of parte, 
this literary hauteur, Kew Prifweton Boo,, y. 861. 

bailt-gout (bo-gOOy 71. [Formerly also haulU 
guatfhogoe ; < F. haut godt: haut, high; godt, 
taste, relish: goohaut^axidgmt^,gu8te,] Any- 
thing with a strong relish or a strong scent ; high 
flavor or seasoning. 

Sure I am, our palate-people are much pleaaed there- 
with [garlloki aa giving a delicious hautt-guet to most 
meats they eat aa tasted and smelt in their aauoe^ though 
not eeen therein. FuUer, Worthies^ Gomwul. 

To give the Sawce a hogoe, let the dish ... be mbed 
with it (garlioly. 

I, Wdtton, Complete Angler (ed. 1668X P> 166- 
The French by sonps and haut^goute glory ralMb 
And their desIreB all terminate In praise. 

W. King, Art of Cookery. 

bflrllt (ho mal). [F., great disease: haut, 
high (see^ufi); mat, < L. mahm, disease.] 
Epilepsy with major attacks; grand mal. 
Hantiwarfl (F. pron. d-v§-ly&'), 91. A wine pro- 
duced at Hautvillers in Cnampagne, France : 
one of the best of the still Champagne wines. 
bantFti g. The earlier form of haughty, 
ballsiia (hft'win), n, [< Haity (the French min- 
eralogist B. J. HaUy, 1748-18^) 4- - 41 ^ 2 ,] a 
mineral usually occurring in rounded crystal- 
line grains, rarely in distinct isometric crystals. 
Iteoolorlsbb - - --- * ..... 


due of various shades. 

In volcanic rooks, basalt, phonoll 
of aluminium and sodium with 


It Is fOnnd embedded 
etc., and ia a sflioate 
lorn saljdMbk Alao 


niiwyiiiriT, 

baftynopliyre (htt-win'^flr), n. r< kaHyne 4- 
Qr. (nop)fbpeog, purple; see porphury,] The 
name given to various voloanio rocks in which 
the mmeral haflyne ooours in such quantity as 
to be eomqdououB, although nmely, if ever, en- 
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tirely reidaeing any essential ingredient of the 
roek, Ihe lava most commonly dealgna te d hythe name 
kaUymephyra Is a nddMline-baBalt from Mbnto^ulturs at 
M w near Nanlea. The i^onoUtlc lavaa of the BUri arc 
also remarkable for the amount of haUyne and other re- 
lated minerals whieb they contain. 

Eayana (ha-van^ft), 91. [Short for Havana 
c^ar: Havana, formerly written in E. books 
Havanndh, Sp. Habana (formerly spelled Ho- 
00910), the capital of Cuba. Its full name is 
San Cristobal ae la Habana, i. e., St. Christ^her 
of the Haven (ML. havana, accom. of Teut. 
haven): see Aaoea.] A kind of cigar: so called 
from Havana, the capital of Cuba, where cigars 
are extensively manufactured. 

Havana cigars are such only as are made In the Idand ; 
and the oigtm made in EurojM and elsewhere from genu- 
ine Cuban tobacco are claasM aa Bavanaa, 

Efuye. BrU,, XXm,m. 

Havana brown. See brown, 
bavance, n, [< have + •unce, Cf. havior, 5e- 
havior,] Behavior; good behavior; manners. 
Grose, [Prov. Eng.] 

Havanese (hav-iirnes' or -nez'}, a. and 91 . [< 
Havana 4- -eae: see Havana,] L a. Of or be- 
longing to the city of Havana in Cuba. 

II. n, sing, andp/. A native or an inhabitant 
of Havana; the people of Havana, 
have (hav), V,; pret. and pp. had, ppr. having; 
ind. pres. 1 have, 2 hagt, 3 has, pi. have, [Also 
dial, contr. ha, ha\ Sc. hae; < ME. haven, inf. 
prop, habhen (pres. ind. 1 have, habbe, 2 haveet, 
najmt, hast, has, 3 haveth, hafelh, hath, also 
haves, hahbes, has, pi. haveth, haobeth, have, han; 
pret. hadfle, hafde, havede, etc., pp. had, haved, 
heved, i-^haved, Uheved), < AS. haooan (pres. ind. 
1 hathbe, also (ONorth.) h^a, httfoj hafu, 2 haf^ 

irely 


ast, hafst, 3 hafath, hesfth, pret. hafde, rarely 
(later) hadde, pi. hafdon, pp. gehasfd, hafea) 
ss OS. hehbian as OFries. heoba, habha b D. heb- 
ben as MLG. hebhen as OHG. habbn, MHG. G. 
haben ss Icel. hufa as Sw. hqfva sa Dan. have sa 
Goth, hahan (pret. hdbaida, stem hahaiA, have, 
hold; Teut. stem ^habai- ss L. hahe-reOlt, avere 
as Pg. haver s Sp. haher s Pr. aver as F. avoir), 
have. The remarkable agreement of the Teut. 
and L. forms in respect to their oonsonants. 
which throws doubt upon their etymological 
identity, is explained by referring them to a 
common root *%hahh (cf . L. hie, this, he, of com- 
mon origin with E. he\ here^, etc. ). The L. 00 - 
pere, sometimes equated with £. have, is rather 
as E. heave (see capable and heave). Hence, in 
comp., bcJtave, etc., and, from the L, habere, £• 
haUt, etc.] y, trans, 1. To hold, own, or pos- 
sess as an appurtenance, property, attribute, 
or quality; hold in possession: as, to have and 
to hold. 

The folk of that Contree han a dyvers Laws. 

MandeviUa, Travria p, 164. 

Unto every one that hath shall be given, and he ihall 
Aave abundance. Mat. xxv. 29. 

I M. take thee N. to my wedded wife, to have and to 
hold from this day forward. 

Book of Common Prayer, Solemnisation of Matrimony. 

2. To hold by accepting, receiving, obtaining, 
gaining, or acquiring in any way ; become poe- 
sessed of or endowed with; be in receipt of; 
get: as, he has high wages; they have had ten 
children. 

By his flrst [wife] had he Suane. Hotert of Brunne, 

Zee Bohulle undirstonde that cure l4u]y hadde Child 
whan sche was 15 Zeere old. Mandevde, Travels, p. 118. 

Wilt thou hava me [as a husband]? Shak,, Hen. V., v. 2. 
I shall but languish for the want of that^ 

The having which would kill me. 

Beau, and FI,, King and No King, UL 1. 

If these trifles were rated only by art and artfulness wo 
should have them much cheaper. CoUtar, 


Tie only Ood may be had for the asto||. 

8. To contain or comprise as an adjunct or 
component part : as, the work has an index ; his 
wit has a spice of malice. 

Every humour hath his adjunctplsasure. 

Shak,, Sonnets xd. 

Thin mans thick tail, broad buttock, tender bids 
Look, what a horse should have he did not ladL 

Shak,, Venus and Adonis 1. S8Qi 
The earth hath bubbles as the water hae 
And these are of them. Shak., Maoneth, L 8, 
4. To hold for use or disposal, actually or po- 
tentially ; hold the control over or right to : as. 
to have the floor (in debate) ; to have the dew 
(in card-playii^) ; to have authority. 

Let me hava men about me that ire fat 8hdk.,J, 0«L ti 
They [the people of Brasil] entertaine sl- 
Strangers at fliat with weepi^ and dem alglMS l 
their tedious kmmey, and pr^tbdry&sfr spas j 
team at oomoMnd. Puvaat,vagrmag% 


Obey tlnm that itew the rote om you. BA. 



6. To hold in exeroise or eonsideration; enter- 
tain; maintain: as, to have a wish, opinion, or 
objection; to iMtee a discuBBion. 

All thia prooemyoa and infonnaolon had, we retoomed 
vnto ye layd Hoepytall, or lodgynge. 

Sir M* Quyljwdtf Pylgrymage^ p. 21. 
After long ooniultadon had. It waa finally conclndod 
and determined amongeat theym. Hail, Hen. IV., an. 6. 

Bhortly after a Parliament ia called at London, wherein 
tbe Kiim oomplaina of the great contempt waa had of him 
hy the Buona. Baker, Chroniclei^ p. 109. 

Orm»taln Swan endeavoured to porawade them to have a 
little Patience; yet nothing but an augmentation of their 
dally allowance would appeaae them. 

iktmpier, Voyagei^ L 281. 

6. To poBBCBB knowledge of; be acquainted 
with; take the meaning of ; understand. 

He hath neither Latin, French, nor Italian. 

S%al'.,M.ofV.,i. 2. 

Then begone : be provident ; 

Bend to me Judge a aecret way ~you have meT~ 
And let him uuderatand the heart. 

Fletcher, Spanidi Curate^ flL 1. 
All we have of thoae plaoea ia only their name% with- 
out any aufllcient dlatinctiona by which to diaoover their 
dtnatlon. Maundrell, Al^po to Jemaalem, p. 17. 

7. To experience; enjoy or suffer; be affected 

with: to have hospitable entertoinment; to 

have a headache ; to nave one’s wish. 

Aay deaeroe^ ao achal y Satie; 

Weel bitUrli y achal a-bie. 

Hynme to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 8.X p. 98. 
And if 1 ae eome have their moat dealred aigfat, 

Alaa 1 thinke 1, eche man hath weale^ aave L moat wofol 
wight Surrey, Faithful Lover. 

He had a fever when he waa In Spain. Shak., J. C., L 2. 

8. To hold in estimation; maintain; regard: 
followed by in or a clause. 

Of the maidaervanta which thon hast ipoken of, of them 
shall I be had in honour. 2 Sam. vi. 22. 


The Lord shall have them tn derision. 


Pa. ii.4. 


At last I began to consider, that that which is highly 
esteemed among men is had in abomination with Gm. 

Banyan, Pilgrim's Progr^, p. 141. 
They will have it that nature teaches them to love the 
whole species. Swift, Gulliver’s Travela, kr. 8. 

9. To hold in one’s power or at a disadvantage 

His spirit must be bow'd : and now we have him. 
Have him at that we hop'd for. 

Fleteher, Wit without Money, iv. 1. 
0, 1 haw her; 1 have nettled and put her Into the right 
Temper to be wrought upon. iStaa^^nsclona Lovers,! 1. 

10. To move or remove; cause or compel to 
move: often reflexive, with the subject or ob- 
ject, or both, unexpressed: as, have it out of 
sight. [Archaic in most uses.] 

Now telle me how this erthe may be hoddea-wey. And 
Merlin seide, **ln cartes and on mennes nekkes.''^ 

Jfergn(£.KT. &XL87. 
The gentlemen that were landlords would needs haw 
away much lands from their tenants. 

hoHmer, Sermon bef. Edw. VL, 166a 
Have me away ; for 1 am sore wounded. 

2 Chron. zsxv. 28. 

The Interpreter tookiliim by the hand, and hod him into 
a little room. Bunyan, Pllgrime Progresi^ p. 108. 

. id pat to Bridewell to beat 
Congreve, yfay of the World, 2. 

11. To hold or acknowledge as a duty or ne- 
cessary thing to do; be under physical or moral 
conmmsion, constraint, necessity, or obligation 
to do ; be^ obliged : followed by an infinitive 
with tOf with or without a noun or pronoun as 
object: as, I have a great deal to do ; I have to 
go; be has to refund the money. 

We haw to strive with heavy prejudice deeply rooted 
In the hearte of men. Hooker, 

19. To bring into possession or use; procure; 
provide; take. 

He was glad to think that it was time to go and lunch 
at the olnb^ where he meant to have a lobster salad. 

Oeorge JBliot, Daniel Deronda, zlvlii. 

13e To procure or permit to be or to be done ; 
cause, let, allow, etc. : as, to have one’s horse 
shod; I will not have such conduct. 

1 pray thee have me ezonaed. Luke ziv. 18. 

But bark you, Uaw, 

1 must not haw you henceforth queation me 
Whither I ga nor reason whereabout. 

Shak,, 1 Hen. IV., iL 8. 
Ill Idas his foot since yon will haw it so. 

Ford, Broken Heart, ill. 4. 

To have a ears, to take care ; be on guard ; beware. 

Bat all this while they muat haw a eare at deceiving 
themaelveB, though God did restore them to their own 
land with abundance of Joy and peace. 

StiUingJteet, Sermona I. z. 
Ito IMVS as good. Same as to haw as but often im- 
|8ying a preference. Sae to have Wer, (Colloq.] 

' hod Of pood make a point of first glvIng^wg^yMT- 


If 
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To havo ao UK to hold, regard, or ocmalder as equally 
good: imidylng an btajeotion to one oonrae without ez* 
preaaing a preference for the other: chiefly with the pret- 
erit had, aa in to haw li^er and in the later equivalent 
phrase to haw 00 pood. Sac to have liefer. 

Here wonieth an old rebekke 
That haddc almost ae itof to lese hire nekke 
As tor to geve a peny of hire good. 

Chaueer, Friar's Tale, L 274 
mouth it, as many of your players do, I hod ao 
town-crier spoke my lines. Shak,, Hamlet, IIL 2, 

To have bsttsr (or best), to hold, regard, or find to be 
better or more ezj^ient (or best or most ezpedient) : fol- 
lowed by sn infinitive with or (as now ususlW) without 
to, or used absolutely (the alternative being Implied in 
the oontezt): a phrase srlslug from tbe idiom eqdained 
in to have Iwfkr, to have rather. The form with tbe super- 
lative is less common. Bee to have licftsr. 

You hod better leave your folly. Marlowe, 

Yon hod beet to use your sword better, lest I betwinge 
yon. Oreene, Orlando Furioso, p. 110 (ed. Dyoe, 1888). 

He had better to doe so ten times than suffer her to love 
the well-nos'd poet J)vid. 

B, Jomon, Poetaster (foL 1616 aX iv. 7. 
[Modem editions omit to in this passage.] 

And he that would cool and rAbreah himself had better 
goe up to tbe top of the nezt HIU then remove into a far 
more xforthem country. 

H. Brown, Brief Account of some TravelB (1673X 

To have It out, to come to a final understanding or aet- 
tlement by disouaalon or personal encounter. 

•<1 never in my life seed a quire go into a study to haw 
it out about thejpl^ing and singing," pleaded L^. 

T. Hardy, Under tbe Greenwood Tree, iv. 

To havo llofsr or llsvir, to hold, ‘regard, or consider 
as preferable; prefer: an idiom appemng also in the 
podtive form to have at fir/ (which seeX and in the simi- 
lar phrases of later origin to haw rather, to have better. 
etc. : followed by an Infinitive with or (as now nsually) 


bavin 

HhifO.aflsrlt fdlowl letnspunNiel 

Hot. He wazee desperate with Imagination. 

Mar. Let's follow; ^tis not fit thusto obey him. 

Hot. Move To what Imue will thu eome? 

Shak., fiamlK i* 4 

BBVO at, here's a blow for; here's a challenge for. 

He that will caper with me for a thonaand marka let 
him lend me the money, and haw af him. 

ghalr.,2HeD.IV.,L2. 
If yon will needs fight, gentlemen. 

And think to raise new ribhes 1^ your vslonra 
Haw of ye t I have little else to do now. 

Fletcher {and onotforX Bea V oyagCb. L 8, 
Bavs at allt, a desperate risk : a phiaae taken from tbe 
practioe of gamblers. JITorts. 

Her dearest knight whom the so just may call. 

What with his debta and what with how of au. 

Lay hidden like a savage In his den. 

For feore of bayliffea sergeanta marshals men. 

Good Sewet and Bad Newee (1622V 

Have Oone. see dot, a— Eavs with yon, I win go 
along with you, 

Stan, What, shall we toward the Tower? thedayisqpent. 
Haet. Coma coma have with you, Shak,, Bich. IIL, lii. 2. 
CharUa 8. Stay, Carelesa we want you : egad, yon diall 
be suctioueer ; so come along vrith us. 

Careteea, Ob, haw with you, if that's the ease. 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, Hi. 8. 

TC have done with. See doi, e. i.— To havo toward 
oust, to pledge one in drinking. 

Str, Here’s to thee, Leocrates. 

Lftoe, Have towarda thee, Fhllotas. 

Phil, To thea Archlppua. 

w . Cartwright, Boyal Slave (1661V 

HL. aux. An auxiliaiy forming, with the past 
participle of the principal verb, the compound 
tenses of verbs (including have), both transitive 
and intransitive, sometimes with another auxil- 



But nathdeM yet have I levere to lese 
My Uf than of my body have a shame. 

Chaucer, ITanklin's Tala 1* 682. 

Yet have 1 levere maken hym goode chere 
In honour, than myn ernes lyf to lese. 

Chaucer, TToilus, ii. 471. 

Levere ioh haddc to dyeu on a knyf 
Than thee oflende, trewa deere im. 

Chaucer, Merchant s TSla 1. 919. 

Far liever by his dear hand hod I die. 

Tennyeon, Geraint. ]iaveld'(ha'veld), «. 
The phrase was also used impersonally, a dative taking havella, a sea-duck 
the place of the nominative of the person : ... 

Him had lever [var. him were lever] than all the world a 
lond, 

Bo honied him the tempest to and lh>. 

Chaueer, Good Women, 1. 2418. 

To have on, to wear; be clothed with. 

Btyf botes our kynge Aod on. 

LyUdl Oeetc Bobyn Hode (^Id’s Ballsda VII. 77X 
He saw there a man which Aod not on a wedding gar- 
ment Mat zzii. IL 

Many a rustic Venus . . . wondered what Mary would 
Aaw on when she was married. 

H. B. Stowe, Minister's Wooing; zziz. 

To havo one’s eye on, to have In mind. 

I am very well satisfied the poet must have had hie eye 


another transitive verb, as denoting the possession of the 


on the figure of this bird in ancient sculpture and paint* 
ing, as indeed it was impossible to take it from life. 


object in the state indicated by the past participle of the 
latter verb ; thus, I have received a letter means literally 1 
possess a letter received. The construction was afterward 
eztended to oases in which the possessor of the object and 
the performer of the action are not necessarily the same^ 
as in I have written a Utter, and to intransitive verbs. In 
the same way the Latin habere, to have, haa come to be 
used as an auzUlary or merely a formative element in the 
oonjimation of the verb in the Bomance languages. 
liaTdkt, n. A Middle En^ish form of hawk^. 

[a= C^an. havelde =s Norw. 
, see Marelda,"] The Ice- 

landic name of tbe long-tailed duck. See Sa- 
relda, 

liaveleBBt (hav'les), a, [ME. haveles, contr. of 
havenles, poor, < AS. hafenleds, hcefenleds (as CD. 
haveloos s= G. hahelos, hablos), poor, destitute, 
- - ' Icel./- ^ • ■ * ' 

ving 1 

And eke he set an ordfnaunoe 
Upon a lawe of Moysey 
That though a man be haueUe, 

Yet shallne not by theft stele. 

Oower, Conf. Amant, v. 
Now god defende but he be Aati^ 

Of alle worship or good that may betolle, 

That to the werate turneth by his leudenesse 
A yifte of grace. 

Political J 


%aoeio8, naOMS), poor, ae 
hdfn), having, property, + -tecte, 
; little or nothing ; destitute. 


.tddiMn, Ancient Umta]i,IL luyeloek (hav'lok), n. 

evmemmA #%«• mm ^ a etA ^ e»m « a 


Poema, etc. (ed. FumivallX p. 74. 


PAfter the British East 
Indian general Henry 


T9 have ratlisr, to hold, regard, or considor as prefer- 
able: a phrase equivalent to, and used like, to Aaw 
and of much later origin, not being found, apparentlj^ be- 

fore the sizteenth century: followed by an inflnltivewith Havelock (1795-1857).] A 
or ^as now usually) without to, and now only with the pret- white cap-cover of light 


Foesie, which like Venus (but to better purposeX Aof A 
ratAer be troubled in the net with Man; than enjoy the 
homelie quiet of Vvloan. 

Str P. Sidney, ApoL for Foetrie (ed. ArberX p. 61. 
I had rafAer to be married toadeath's head wlthabone 
in his mouth than to either of these. Shak., M. of V., i. 2. 
I had much rather have my body haokt with wounds 
Than t’ have a hangman fillip ma 
Dekker, Match me in London (Works, ed. 1878, IV. lOeX 
I had mneh rather be mysblf the Blava 
And wesr the bonds, than fasten them on him. 

Cowper, Task, iL 86. 
This phrase, like the antecedent phrase to Aaw liefer, wss 
also sometimes used impenonally, with a dative instead 
^of a nominative of the person. 

Me rather had my heart might feel your love, 

Than my unpleas d eye see your oourtesy. 

Shak., BI0& II., lU. 8. 

To havs to do With. See <tol, 1. Hold, Gum, 

etc. Soopoaeeee, 

TL intrans. To be: used indefinitely in cer- 
tmn idiomatic expressions and phrases, men- 
tioned below.— EadlikS, was likely; come near; was 
on fhe point : followed by an inflnitiva 
Wherethey should have made head with the whole army 
upon the Farthians, they sent him aid by small oonma- 
nfes; and when they were slain, they sent him others sIm. 
So that for their beastliness and lack of contlderation they 
Aad like to have made all the army fly. 

North, tr. of Flutaroh, p. 769. 


washable materiiJ^ with 
a flap hanging behind to 
protect the neck, some- 
times worn by soldiers 
when exposed to the sun 
in hot climates. 
]iaTen(h&'vn),it. [<ME. 
haven, havene, < late AS. 



Havelock need In the United 
States Army. 


luBfen (gen. havene) 
D. haven ss MLG. t 


hasfene (gen. httfenan) 


Ikavene, havende, iave, 
haven s= OHG. hafan, havan, haven, MHG. httfen, 
haven, hahene, G. hafen s leel. hofn ss Sw. hamn 
ss Dan. havn (hence, from LG., OF. havene, 
hahle, havle, F. havre, ML. also havana (see Ha- 
vana), accom. hahfdum), a haven, harbor; allied 
to AS. haf, earliest form heeb, pi. hettfu, the sea, 
ss OFries. hef ss MLG. Jutf, haff, the sea, LG. 
httf, haff, shoal water, ti^-flais, ss MHG. hap 
{hath), also habe, the sea, a bay, harbor, G. hem 
(after LG.), a bay, gulf, ss Icel. Bw. heffne IMn. 
hav, the open sea: see haeff, haff’\ 1. A har- 
bor; a port; any place whion affords good an- 
chorage Mid a safe station for ships, or in 
which ships oan be sheltered by the land firom 
wind and sea. 


It was wont to ben a grit Xlaa&dagrit Howiisaada 
but the See hatfae gretly waatedTtaad over oomaa 
HoiMMlia Trsv^ p, ISA 



JmiR If ft of Mcfline thti wm built before the 
no^end both belonsiiig to It a Bwm oi greet Conve- 
Blenoe. foJwr, Chronlclei. p. 68. 

And the ftetely ehlpe go on 
To their haven under the hill. 

Temnymmt Break, Breal; Break. 

Henoe— 8. A shelter; an asylum; a place of 
safety. 

Where I aought hauen, there found I h^ 

Itom danger unto death. The Lwer JHKviued, 
CarloiL happy In the attachment of a brave and power 
ful peopla appeared at length to have reached a haven of 
pennanent aeourlty. PreaeoU, Ferd. and laa., 1. a 

hawen (h&'vn), v, t [< haven^ nJ] To shelter 
as in a haven. 

Bllaafnlly havened both from joy and pain. KeaU, 
havenage (ha'vn-|j), n. [< hopon, n., + ~ageJ\ 
Harbor-dues. 

haTanart (hfi^vn-dr), n. r< hmen, n., + 

'The overseer of a port; a narbor-master. 

Theae earla and dnkea appoynted to thla end their ape- 
oial offloera aa receyuer, ^uenar, and cuatomer, etc. 

R. Carew, Survey of Cornwall, fol. 70. 

hayanatt (ha^vn-et), n. [< haven, n.. + -efi.] A 
smaU haven. 

From Langnnda to Fiachard at the Oweme mouth foure 
milea, and here la a portlet or kouenet alao for ahipa. 

Molinehed, Deacrip. of Britain, xiv. 

havan-mastar (h&'vn-mAs^t6r), n. [as D. 
havenmeeeter ss Dan. havnemeeter ss Sw. hamn- 
maeiare.'l A harbor-master. 

The Haven Matter ia an officer appointed under the 
ohartei ot Jamea L, by which the admiralty rights were 
acquired. His duty ia to superintend the harbour, at- 
tend to the mooring of the ahipa, prevent all aiinoyanoea 
to the shipping, and see that the bye-lawa are observed. 

Municipal Corporation Report (1886X p. 8800. 

hayan-townf • n. A seaport. 

Having now found a haven-town, the aoldlem were de- 
sirous to take shipping, and change their tedious land- 
journeys into an easy navigation. 

Raleigh, Hist World, in. x. 1 13. 

hayer^ (hav'Ar), n. [< have + -eri.] 1, One 
who has or possesses; a possessor. [Bare.] 
Valour la the chiefest virtue, and 
Moat dignifies the haver, Shak,, Cor., IL 2, 

A princes favour la a precious thing, 

Yet It doth many unto mine bring ; 

Because the haven ot it proudly use it. 

And (to their owne ambitions ends) abuse It 

«/okn Taylor, Works (1680). 
We are in thus bolding or thus spending . . . not only 
oovetoua but wroniriull, or havere of more than our own, 
against the wiU of the right owners. 

Barrow, Works, 1. xxxL 

2. In Scote law, the holder of a deed or writing, 
who is called ujpon to produce it judicially, in 
modum probationis, or for inspection in the 
course or a process. 

hayer^ (hav'Ar), n. [< ME, haver (rare) = 
Icel. (mod.) he^ s Sw. hafre s= Dan. havre, all 
prob. of LG. origin, < OLG. hahttro, havaro, 
MLG. havef, LG. hawer ss D. haver ss OHG, /m- 
haro, MHG. habere, haber, G. haber (and hafer, 
after LG.), oats. The orig. E. word is oats,'] 
Oats ; the oat, Avena aaUva, [North. Eng. and 
l^otch.] 

bayard (h&'vAr), v» i, [Origin uncertain.] To 
tfdk foolishly or at random. Also haiver, 
[North. Eng. and Scotch.] 

He just havered on about It to make the mair o* Sir Ar- 
thur. Seott, Antiquaiy, xliv. 

hayorbraad (hav'Ar-bred), n. [< ME. "haver- 
bred (ss D. haverbrood ss G. haferbrod ss Dan. 
havrebrod ss Sw. hqfirebrbd); < haver'^ + bread^,] 
Bread made of oatmeal. See haver^, [Prov. 
Eng.] 

She gloried In her ridll ... In making Jenny go short 
to save to-day's baking of koerekrcoci. ComhillMagatine, 

bayoroake (hav^Ar-kak), n. [< ME. havercaJee; 
< ham^ + cake.] Same as haoerbread. Also 
overeake. 

Tak a hate havyraoaka and lay It downe^ and lay thyne 
eretherone als hate als thou thole It, and If ther beachepe 
louse or any other qwlk thynge In it, It salle aone orepe 
owte. JfA Ainooin, A i. 17, f. 888. iHaUiwdl,) 

bayordepoiaet, a« An old form of avoirdupois, 
bayerel (hav^rel), n. and a, [< haver^ + -el, 
equiv. to -er^.] I, n. One who talks foolishly 
or idly; a silly 
XL o. Silly; half-wii 

Boor kao mf WIU fell air the drift 
An' wandered thro' the how-kalL 

Huma Halloween. 

Also spelled havreL haverU. 
baywrrt (hav'rel}, 0 . i,; pret. and pp. haeereled 
or haivereiUed, jmr. hanereMng or havereUing. [< 
kweereH, o.] To talk or foolishly. Also 
wpelMhmrei^h^^ [Iteotoh.] 


27.41 

Some of the ne'sr-do-weOI derks of the town wore seen 
gutfawlng and havereUing wi* Jeanfe. 

Qalt, Provost, p. 879. 

bayer-irass (hav'Ar-grks), n. The wild oat, 
Avena jatua, [Prov. Eng.] 
bayermeal (hav'Or-mel), n, [=S D. havermeel 
ss Q. hafermehl ss Dan. Itavretuel,] Oatmeal. 
[Scotch.] 

O whar got ye that haver-meal bannock ? 

Bonny Dundee, 

bayers^ (ha'vOrz), n. pl, [A dial, form of ha- 
vior, behavior, ] Manners ; ^havior. 
bayers^ (ha'vOrz), n. pl, [< haver^, v.] Fool- 
ish or idle talk. Also haivera, [Scotch.] 

Your fable inatautiie repeat ua, 

And dinna deave ns wl’ your haven, 

. JKsv. J, Nieolf Poema 

bayersaede (hav'Ar-sak), n, [Formerly also 
havreaack; < F. havreaac, < G. haberaack, hafer- 
sack, prop, a sack for oats. < haber, hafer, oats, 
+ sack, sack: see haver^ and aaekh] 1. A 
sack for oats or oatmeal. [Prov. Ei)g.]»2. 
A bag used for holding the food that a soldier 
carries on his person, as one or more days’ ra- 
tions. It is usually carried by a belt slung over 
the shoulder. 

A long sword lay by him on the graaa with an havre- 
taek, of which he had unloaded hla u&ouldera. 

Smollett, tr. of Oil BUm, IL 8. 

8. In artillery, a leather bag used to carry car- 
tridges from the ammunition-chest to the piece 
in loading. 

Hayersian (ha-vAr^zian), a, [< Havers (see 
def.) + -ian,] Pertaining to or discovered by 
Clopton Havers, a London anatomist (about 
1690), who investigated the blood-vascular sys- 
tem of bone. — Haversian See eanaZi.— HSr 

versian folds, fringes of synovial membrane found in 
most of the bursal and vagina! aa well aa in the articu- 
lar synovial memnranes, described by Clopton Havers as 
mucilaginous glands, and as the sonroe of the synovial 
aeoretion. H. Gray, Anat— Baveman or Havers's 
glsada Tee piand.— Haversian lamhlUs. Seetemri- 
lu.— Tavendan spaoea See Havenian canal, under 
eanali, 

bayerstraw (hav'()r-strA), n. [< ME. haver- 
atraa; < haver^ + straw,] The straw of oats. 
[Obsolete or Hootch.] 

Take and make lee of havyre-tfraa, and waaohe the hede 
therwith oftc^ and sail do hare awaye. 

JTA iWnco/n. A. i 17, f. 888. (HaUiweU.) 

Oin they had to hurkle down on a heap of haver etraw, 
Black-wood’e Mag,, Soy,, 18Sq p. 146. 

bayll (hav'il), n, [Ori|rin obscure.] A small 
spocies of crab. [Eng. j 
bayildar (hav'il-allr), n, [Anglo-Ind., < Hind. 
bawdier, < hawdla, charge, custody, care, + 
-ddr, having, possessing. Keeper.] The high- 
est non-commissioned officer in a native regi- 
ment in India ; a sepoy se^eant. The term is 
adopted in the British Indian army for a native 
sergeant. 

Curreem Muaaeeh was, 1 believe^ a havUdar in the Com- 
pany’s army, and his sword and sash were still hung up, 
with a not unpleasing vanity, over the deak where he now 
presided as catechist. 

Heber, Jouniey through the Upper Provinoes 
[of i. 149. 

bayiU, n. See havil, 

baving (hav'ing^ a. [< ME. havyng; verbal n. 
of have, e.] 1. The act or state of possessing. 

And, having that, do choke their servloe up 
Bven with the having, Shak,, As you Like It^ 11. 8. 

2. That which is had or owned ; possessions ; 
goods; estate. 

But I pardon yon for that ; for, simply, your having in 
beard Is a younger brother’s revenue. 

Shak.,hMjoxitAkv\i,m,2, 
Conversstlon is our account of ourselves. All we bave^ 
all we can, all we know, is brought Into plsy, and aa the 
reproduction, in finer form, of all our havinge, 

Mmereon, Woman. 

8 (halving). Behavior; conduct; especially, 
good behavior; good manners; good breed- 
mg : now usually in the plural. [Scotch.] 

My poor toop-lamh my aon and heir, i 

Ob, Did him uroed him up wl* care ; 

An* If he live to be a beait. 

To pit tome havim in his breaat I 

Dume, Death of Poor Mailie. 

She la maybe four or five years younger than the likeo* 
me : bye and attour her gentle havinge, 

Seott, Bedgaunttet, letter xlL 

baying (hav'ing),p. a, [^r. of have, e.l Cov- 
etous ; grasping. [Obsolero or provincial.] 

The apostlea that wanted money are not so having: 
Judas hath the t>ag; and yet he muithavemora orhe wol 
llloh It Rev, T, Adame, Wonn^ 11. 849. 

Martha, more lax on the snbjeet of primogeniture was 
surrytothliik that Jane was so 


haw 

bavlort. bavloart, «. [Early mod. E. also 
hawowr; by aphereais amn bekavior, q. v.] 
Same ae behavior. 

The men of ‘haviour and honest cltlsens walked in the 
market place in their long gowns. 

Sorth, tr. of Plutarch, p. 189. 
Her heavenly haveour, her princely grace 
Can you well compare ? Spenser, Mhep. Cal., April. 
With the same haviour that your passion beare 
Oo on my maater’s griefs. Shak., X. N., IIL 4. 

bayoc. baycxik (hav'^), u, [Early mod. E. 
harocK, havocke; < MK havok, havek, havee, < 
AS. hafoc, Itafuc, a hawk: see hawki, ot which 
havoc is the native (AS.) form, as hawk^ is 
the Scand. form, havock, commonly havoc (ME. 
havok), remaining only in the deflected use 
(def. 2), which arises out of the phrase to 
cry havoc, that is, to cry **havoe!” *to cry 
'Miawk!”’ appar. orig. a cry of encouragement 
to a hawk when loosed upon his prey, or a mere 
cry of excitement or warning at the beginning 
of the sport. Cf. the exeSunation ware the 
hawk! (Skelton, etc.)] If, An early Middle 
English form of hawki, survivixm till later times 
in the phrase to cjp havoc.^§. General and 
relentless destruction. 

To geue skope to all rasksU and forlome persones to 
make gouerall hauoek and specie of your goodes. 

Grafton, Queen Mary, sn. 1. 
And nouer yet did Insurrection want 
Such water-ooloura to impaint his cause : 

Nor moody Beggars, staruing for a time. 

Of pell-mell hauoeke and confusion. 

Shak,, 1 Hen. IV.. v. 1 (folio 16829. 
Ye gods ! What havoek does ambition make 
Among your works I Addieon, Cato, IL L 

To ory havoc or havodk. (at) See the etymology. (9) 
To shout for the beginning or the continuatioii of a work 
of indiscriminate destruotlon ( 


or rapine. 
_ »gfor] 

Ida come hot 
lln 

Cry Havoek, and let 


And CsBsar’s 
With Aid by his 


ranging for revenga 
- fromhell. 


Shall Jn these confines, with a monarch's voice, 
dip the dogs of war. 


Shak,, J. C., IIL 1. 

bayoc, bayock (hav'gk), v, t,; pret. and pp. hav- 
ocked, ppr. havocking, [< havoc, havock, ft., 2.] 
To work general destruction upon; devastate; 
destroy; lay waste. 

Whatsoever they leave unspent, the soldiour, when he 
cumeth there, he havoeketh and nioyleth llkewlM. 

/^tetieer, State of Ireland. 
TheWeasell, . . . 

Playing the Mouse In absence of the Oat, 

To tame and hauoeke more than she can eata 

Shak,, Hen. V., L 8 (foUo ISIOb- 
To waste and havoe yonder world. 

Milton, P. L., X. 617. 

bayoirt, bayonrt, Middle English forms of 

aver^, 

Havoire withoute iMMsessionii. 

Horn, qf the Boss, 1.4780. 

bayrel (^v'rel), n., a,, and r. See haverel, 
bayrU (hav'ril), v, ♦. See haverel, 
baw^ (hk), ti. [< ME. hawe, earlier hage, < AS. 
haga, an iuclosure, a yard, small field, as MD. 
hage, haeghe, a hedge, an inclosure, D. haag, a 
he<^e ( > F. haie, a hedge) (cf . den Haag, tf Hage, 
in &11 a! Qravenhage, in E. called The Hague, 
in F. La Haye, lit. the grave’s or count’s gar- 
den : see gravid) ; 8 Icel. hagi ss Sw. hage, a 
hedged field, a pasture, = ODan. hage, a hedg^ 
fielo, a pasture, Dan. have, a garden ; also with- 
out suffix, OHG. hag, hac, an inelosiire, MHG. 
hac, a thorn-bush, bush, hedge, inclosure, park, 
G. hag, a bush, hedge, coppice, grove, wood, 
fence, inclosure, as ODan. hag, a hedge ; whence 
OHG. hagan,A bush, hedge, MHG. hagen, and 
contr. hain, Q, hain, a grove, wood. Cf. L. ciii- 
gere, gird (> E. eeint, cincture, aurcingle, etc.), 
coxa, thigh, hip ; Skt. kaflkana, a ring-shaped 
ornament, bracelet, kdkshd, region of the girth, 
girdle, cincture, a circular wall, inclosed court. 
Closely connected with AS. haga, E. haw^, are 
£. dial, hag^, a haw, hedge, AS. hege, E. 
a hedge, and AS. *hecg, E. hedge: see hag^, ha/tfl, 
and hedge, also hag^, haw^, and hauph,] 1. An 
inclosed piece of land; a hedged inclosure; a 
small field; a yard. 

Ther was a poloat In hla hawe, 

St Mary Bothaw— hath the addition ot Boathhaw, or 
Boathaw, of neare adjoining to an haw or yvxdv, whoMlii 
of old time boatea were made. Stowe, Londc% p. 181. 

Specifically— 2. A churchyard. Chauesr,'-^B,* 
A green plot in a valley. HaUiweU. 

To the hiffhlandi I wai bown, 

To view the hawe of Gromdale. 

The Hawe ef Cromdak (Ghild'a BaUad%yXL 

baw^ (hA), n. [< ME. hawe, < AS. hagOf onlyjiri 
pl. hagan, haws, also appar. as a sy n onym Ipr 



ham 

, ililiiai of no Vtlne ; eqniT. to kawherry or hauh 
Som-^arry (of. UD. hMgMoaie): no Is. 
aerie ooonn. See haw^.ji 1. ^e fruit of the 
hawthorn, Cratagua Oxyaeaniha. 

In ■omer he Imth by Aa«M 
Thtt on haathorne growth oy aohawyi. 

Sir oiphMo (Sitaon^i Metr. Korn., 11 .)l 

i). The fruit of any of the epeeies of CraUegus. 

A lane noted for wild roaea In aammer, for nnta and 
hlabkberriea In autumn, and even now poaaeaaing a few 
eoral treaaurea in hipa and Aaimr. 

Charlotte BroiUH, Jane Eyre^ xlL 

8. The plant which bears such fruit: usually 
with some qualifying word denoting, for the 
most part, the character of the fruit. Thu% in 
Ameri^ the apple-haw la Crataggw attivalit; the hog’a- 
haw, a broehyoeantha ; the paraley^haw, C. apiifotia; the 
pear^haw, C. tomentomt; the red or aoarlet haw, C. coo- 
etaaa ; the aammer haw or yellow haw. C. /tavtL eta 
4 . The Viburnum prunifoUumf the black haw of 
the United States. See Viburnum,^ 6f. Any 
berry. 

Behold the planta and treea; thw produce flowera, 
Aomw, and fruit. Jer. Taylor, Worka (ed. 1886X L 867. 

8t. Proverbially, a thi^ of no value. 

A1 naa [ne wai^ waa notl^wurth an hotoe. 

Bob, qfCUoueottor, p. 684. 
Bat al for nosht ; I aette noght an hawo 
Of hiaproveroea^ ne of hia olde aawe. 

Cfiuieer, ProL to Wife of Bath'a Tale, 1. 660. 

lUbW^ (hA), n. [< ME. hate, an excrescence in 
the eye; perhaps a particular use of haw^, a 
berry.] 1. An excrescence in the eye; spe- 
€iflcal&, in farriery, a diseased or disomered 
condition of the thira eyelid of a horse: gener- 
ally in the plural, haws, — 2. The third eyelid, 
nictitating membrane, or winker of a horse. 
llBW* (hA), V, 4 . [< ME. hawen, found only in 
comp, behawen, bmowen, observe, < AS. hdwian 
(or hawian t), intr., look, in comp. ge4Mwian, 
Midwian, tr., look at, observe.] To look : used 
especially in the imperative haw ! or look haw ! 
to call attention. fProv. Eng.] 
liaw^ (hA), interj. [Appar. orig. the same as 
hawi, as used in the imperative to call atten- 
tion, but in use a var. of ho, whoa, etc., with a 
specialised meaning.] An exclamation used 
by a driver to his horses or oxen, to command 
them to turn tp the left. See haw^, e. 
ham^ (hAh V, [< haw^, interi, Gf. Aair^.] I. 
inirana. To turn to the left : the opposite of gee : 
said of horses and cattle. 

n. trane. To turn or cause to come to the 
near side: as, to haw oxen. 

]lAW^ (hA), a. [< ME. hawe, < AS. hawen, blue.] 
Blue; azure. 

Thro’ end thro' the bonny ihip'i lida 
He law the green haw tea 

Sir Pntribk Spent (Child's Ballsda m. 841X 

llAW^ (hA), intefj. [The same as Aa as a hesitat- 
ing utterance ; a drawling syllable, much used 
hy unfluent speakers, but usuallv ignored in 
'vmting and print, except in novels, plays, and 
other writings aiming at verisimilitude of 
speech; also written, if written at all, A«A, and 
inthout aspiration aw, ah, uh, ur, er, etc.] An 
unmeaning syllable marking ^e pauses of hesi- 
tating speech. It takes various vociJ forms, 
Tsriewy indicated in writing. See the ety- 
molo^. 

!ltaw^l^),a. Hhaw^intefj,'] An intermission 
or hesitation of speech marked by the unmean- 
ing syllable haw. 

For if through sny hnmi and havft 

Thera hope an intervening pauaa Congreve, 

ham^ (hA), V. i, r< Aaw7, intefj,^ To speak 
withhesitation and'the interruption of drawling 
and unmeaning sounds : as, to hum and haw. 

The ekill of lying . . . were to be obtained by induatry 
—You must not hmn, nor haw, nor bluah for 't. 

SteeU, lying Lover, IL L 

SarWaiiaa (hA-wl'y^), a, and n, [< Hawaii 
(see def.), a native name, + -on.] I, a. Gf or 
pertaining to the island of Hawaii or the Sand- 
wich Islands, a group of islands in the North 
Pacific about 2,100 miles west-southwest of 
San Francisco. 

n. n. 1. A native or citizen of Hawaii. — 
8, ^e language of Hawaii. 
liaWMie, n. The fruit of the palm PriteharSia 
QawdkihmdH, 

lutwbllGik (hA'buk), n. [Appar. < haw\ hedge, 
^ hneh^.j An unmannerly lout; a clown. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

BletM my heirt! emnue m& Sir lU0hard->to elt down 
sad iMve von stsndingl 'fiWa eir, eomw le miking a 
hau ibue k of ma Kingdey, westward Hb^ v. 

tewOttUtet (hA'kft-ldt), n. [A lAang name, 
co mb i nin g the eqniv. mohawk, q. v. , with /aos- 
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xelti 

time mentioned in the def.] One of a band of 
dissolute yonng men in London who Bwanered 
about the streets at night during the closing 
years of the seventeenth century, insulting pass- 
ers, breaking windows, etc. ; a mohawk, 
hawebaket, n, [ME. : see def.] A word of un- 
certain meaning, found only in the following 
passage. From its apparent form, it la aupjpoaed to 
aignify the baked berry oftbe hawthorn— that 




Hftwfioeh {Coeeotkrauste* tml^artl*). 


tia, coarse 

teira ' It appeara in die manosoripta aometimea as one 
word, aomewnea aa two worda 

1 reoobe noght a bena 

Though 1 oome after him with haweeoke ; 

I spefce in proac^ and lete him rymea make. 

Chmeer, l*roL to Man of Law's Tale^ L 96. 

liawflllch(hA'finch),n. [<haw^ finch'^,'\ The 
hawthorn-grosbeak, Coccoihrauatee vulgarie, a 
common Eu- 
ropean frin- •' 

giUine bird, 
about 6 
inches long, 
with a very 
stout, turgid 
bill, uie ends 
of the in- 
ner seconda- 
ries oblique- 
ly curved and ' 
truncated, 
and the plu- 
mag^e much 
variegated. 

See also cut under Coccothraustee, The name is ex- 
tended to sundry related American grosbeaks, as the even- 
ing grosbeak, Hetperophona esmsmna, the rose-breasted 
grosbeak, Sameloaia or Hdbia fudovieiana, eta 
haw-haw^ (hA'hA' ), intetj, [A heavier form of 
ha4M\ q. V.] An utterance accompanying 
loud, coarse laughter. 

haw-haw^ (hA'hAO, 4 [< haw4ww\ Infeiy.] 
To laugh loudly and heavily; guffaw. 

I aat down in front of the General, and wo haw^aw*d, 
I tell you, for more than half an hour. 

Seba SnU^ Maior Downing's Lotten^ p. 188. 

haw-haw^ (hA^hAO) [<1haw4Hiw\inteiij,'] A 
guffaw; loud, coarse laughter. 

He laughed not very often, and when he did, with a sud- 
den, loud haw-haw, hearty, but somehow Joyloaa like an 
echo from a rock. * A L, Stevermn, PaatoraL 

haw-haw^ (hA-hAO* b. Same as ha-ha^, 
hawk^ (hAk), n. K ME. hauk, a contraction 
(due to Scand. or LG.) of reg. ME. havek, havec, 
havok (see havoc, havoek), X. AS. hafoe, hafue, 
haafoc a OS. habhoe (in oon^. proper names) a 
Fries, hauk a D. havik a MLG. havek, LG. ha- 
wek, havk a OHG. habuch^ habieh, MHG. habich, 
habech, hebeeh, G. habicht a Icel. haukr a Sw. 
hok a Dan. hSg, a hawk; perhaps with suiBx 
as in Goth, ahaka, a dove, OHG. kranuh, Q, 
kranich, a crane, from the root *haf ot AS. heb- 
ban, E. heave, in its early sense of * take,’ * seize,’ 
as in L. eapere (cf. L. aeoipiter, a hawk, usuallv 
derived from eapere; but see aecipiier),1 1. A 
diurnal bird of prey which does not habitually 
feed upon carrion: conlarasted with ewl and with 
vulture, (a) In a strlot technical aenae^ any species of 
the Bubfamiiy AeoipUrinm or either of the genera Aeeipi 


hraklm 

tio phaL_. 

Se ejrtw w.. 

to take Che quarry.— Mohlt hawkg, thoae hawks whibh 
have a toothed beak andplimge down upon or stoop to the 
Qi^. as ; the Meoi^-Fa«Hlf»liawk» 

a hawk oaptorad when on Ita mkiration. Ota peregrine, 
— hai^ in juitoniry, a hawk of the lint year, in Ita 
young plmnaga— Ihaip^klllniwA hawlL the Ameri- 
can Aeebifter fueeue, a small true hawk srith sztram^ 
slender shEnka ooResponding to thst which Is eaM 
epUrrow-hawk in Bnglsnd. [U. &)— TO mow a hawk 
from ahand-saw. Bee Aond-eoie. (Bra also /aA-Aanafe, 
hemhaWk, mareh-hauk, pigeonhau^ muging-hawk, mor- 
row-hawk, eguknra-houk,) m Byn. floialr, Faieon, aa/wk 
is the most indefinite name of a bird of pr^r. 


ter and Aflur, having rounded wings which 
folded, about two thi^ the len^ of the tail ; 


»tail 


long and square or little rounded ; the shank compara- 
' ‘ . . --.b^afiiot 


»ng a 

tively lougand naked or little feathered; and the 

toothed. Such are the sparrow-hawk, AecipUer nUue of 
Enropq the Enropean goihawA Aetur paiumbariue, and 
many otheriL found in ail parts of the world. Tbqyaraof 
medium ana " ~ *" 

laigeat^ and 
whioh they ca] 


tlum and small aiaq toe goshawks being among the 


most part on hnmble qiuuny, 

, ,-,.jre by chasing or raking after it, not 

by pouncing upon it In this sense hawk is oontrasted 
with faieon, eagle, kite, bwuartL etc. Bee AeeipOrinoBt 
and cut nnoer Aelwr, (b) Any diurnal bird of prey of the 
family FaleonUUe, indtiding eagles, biussrds, kites, etc. 

frdoomy: as, a noble or ignoble hauk. 

He went on hankynge by the ryver side 
And let his haukee flea 

LyteU Oeete qfBobyn Bode (Chfld's BaUsds, V. UKIX 

Between two koffllt, whibh flics the higher pitch ; 

Between two dogs, whioh hath the deeper mouth ; . . . 

1 have perhaps some shallow spirit of jutkrment 

i860*., 1 Hen. VI., IL 4. 

** What odour wera his Aoialk f** she says, 

" What odour were his hounds? " 

Young Johnetom (Child's Ballads, IL S86X 

The wild kotcA stood with the down on his besA 

And stared, with hla foot on the pray. 

Tennyeau, The Poet's Bong. 

2. With a gpeoifyiug term, some bird that 
hawks for its prey on the wing. Thus, in the 
United States, the goatsnohin of the genus Chordeilee 
era eommonly oansd n^hibhaieke. The night-jar, Otoh 
rimtayue ouropame, Is looatly osUsd dor^, gnai-, moth-, 
wtghh and co r iseb A a id Taad the swift tt somcttiMS 


It seems to have at first distlngnlshedtheblrdsaodeaig- 
nsted from caxTion-f ceding kinds and from those that prsy 
by night (eullfcm and ounteX and then to have been ^n^ed 
to thoae which couldhetsained— that 1% need in theqiort 
of hawking or fSlooniy. Ita nearest synonym is Jmeon; 
and sliioe all hawks were fonneriy phused in one genni» 
Faho, hawk and /oteon heoame liiterahangeshle nook- 
names for most members of the family FaieonSdee, Bnt^ 
again, the hawke used in fSlooniy were of two aerleq re- 
apeotivdy dealgnated noble and i^oUe, comspoDdiim to 
two technical subfamilies of Faieonidm. The name/siooii 
became^ therefore teohnlcalhr restricted to the fonner of 
these series the snbfSmily FoioombMe, while hawk was 
coinddently applied to the other, AoeipUtinm, alona 
hawk^ (hAk), V. i. [< hawk\ n.j 1. To hunt 
birds or smaU auimsls by means of hawks or 
falcons trained for the purpose ; practise hawk- 
ing; engage in falconry. 

A little river . . . mneh frequented hyfowle, and rigor- 
ously preserved for the Grand Blgnlors pleasure ; who or^ 
dlniray hawke thereon. Sandy»t Travalles, p. 29. 

An a man have not skill in the hauking and hunting 
languages now a dayes. 111 not give a rush for him. 

B. Joneon, Eveiy Man in his Humour, L L 

2. To fly in the manner of the hawk; soar; 
take prey in the air. 

How hawke aloft, now skims along the flood. 

J>ryden, 

When the swallows are seen hawking very high, it is a 
good indication ; the insects upon whioh they feed ventnra 
up there only in the most auspicious weather. 

J, Burroughe, The Century, XXV. 676. 
To hawk at, to fly at ; attack on the wing. 

Lord L, Tis my wonder 

Two animals Should hawk at all discourse thus. ' 

B. Joneon, Hew Inn, U. & 
I had rather see a wren 6air* at a fly, 

Than deoialon. 

FMeher and another, Two Hoble Kinsmen, v. S. 
liawk^ (hAk), V, t, [Due to the older noun, 
hawker% q. v. j so peddle, from peddler. Of. 
huek^,’] To offer for sale pv outcry in a street 
or other public place, or from door to door; 
convey through town or country for sale : as, 
to hawk brooms or ballads. 

His works were hawked in eveiy street SwifL 

Thou goest still amongst them, seeing it, peradventura, 
thou can'st bow* a volume or two. Lam*, All Fools’ Day. 

I hear thee not at all, or hoarse 
As when a hawker hawke his warea 

Tennyeon, The Blackbird. 

I oome not of the race 

That hawk their aorrowa in the market-riaoa 

Aoiasll,TqmyFlra. 

hawk^ (hAk), V, [Formerly also hauk/ imita- 
tive, like Dan. harke, Sw. harka, W. hoehi, hawk. 
Of. also cough, and words there cited.] I, <»- 
trana. To make an effort to raise phlegm from 
the throat. 

Touch, Come, alt sit, and a song. . . . 

I Fi^e, Shall we dap Into 't roundly, without AaiaHaF* 
or api t tiu g, or saying we are hoarra? 

1860*., As yon Like it V. a 

If he diou'd oome before I wou^ have him. I’ll oome be- 
fore him, and cough and hauk soundly, that you may not 
he surpris'd. IFyd^tey, Gentleman Dancing-Master, v.l. 

IL trana. To raise by hawking: as, to hawk 
up phlegm. 

bamk^ &Ak), n. [< hawlfi, v.] An effort to 
raise phlegm from the throat, 
hawk* (hAk), If. [Origin unoertain : perhaps a 
paridoular use of hawk^^ (f ).] In buUamg, a small 
quadrangular board with a handle underneath, 
used by plasterers to hold the mortar. 
hawk-Defl (hAk'bel), it. A small bell made to 
be attached to the leg of a hawk: used in fal- 
conry. These bells are of the form of a sleigh- 
bell, and are fastened on the hawk by the vsr- 
vels or rings. 

liawk1iill(^'bU),n. 1. The caret, or hawk- 
billed sea-turtle, Mretmoehelya imbrieata. It is 
from this turtle that tortoisMhell is obtained. 
Also called hawWaAtUL See cut under Bhreimo- 
ohe^s.— 2. A pair of pliers with curved nose, 
used to hold ^eees in soldering them with a 
blowpipe. 


lunirMil^ 

i), fl. HaTing a bill or 

baaklflce or likened to a hawk’s: as, a hmlc-^ 
bilMtiirtle. 

(hAk^bit), n, A plant of the genus 
L 0 ontod 0 nf natural order Compoaike, related to 
the bawkweed and dandelion. Xhebeit-known 
am ii L. oilled the/ott dofuMion, which has 

become natorallied In the United Stotei from Europe. (See 
LiinUodtm,) The name haielio been improperly applied to 
the iMClea ol in place of hawkwud, 

]iaWK-b0F (hAk^boi), n. An assistant to a plas- 
terer, who supplies him with plaster or mortar, 
placing it upon the hawk, 
hawk-aagle (hAk'd^gl), n. A bird of the genus 
Spizaetus; one of eertidn crested hawks. There 
are nnmerooa apeciearthe most-typical of which are South 
American, as & omaita, 8, bMieonu, etc. 
hawkodt (hAkt), a. Crooked; curving like a 
hawk’s bill. 

Flat noses seem oomdy unto the Moor, an aquiline or 
kavfked one unto the Persians. 

8ir T, Bnwm, Vulg. Err., vi. 11. 

liawkar^ (hA'kdr), n. [< ME. ^hawkere, < AS. 
hitfecere (once) (s MliG^. heveker)f a hawker, 
falconer, < httfoc, httfee, hawk: see hawlc^ and 
-eri.] 1. One who hawks, or pursues the sport 
of hawking; a falconer. 

Bauk&rt and hunters, dronkardi^ . . . having no other 
god but their belly. Barmar, tr. of Bess’s Sermons^ p. 884. 

2, [Cf. yacht, lit. a chaser, hunter (strictly a 
chase, hunt).] A sloop-rigged vessel, 
kawker^ (hA'kdr), ». hooker ; < B. 

heuker ss G. hocker, hooker, a retailer, s= Dan. 
hoker, a huckster, chandler, ss Sw. hokare, a 
chandler, cheesemonger: see further under 
' huckster*} One who ofrors goods for sale by out- 
cry in the street ; one who travels about selling 
small wares; a peddler; a packman. 

We must be teased with perpetual hawken of strange 
and wonderful things Sufift, Bickerataff Papers. 

The hawkert who cried Tory pamphlets and broadsides 
through the streets were at once sent to the House of (^or- 
reotion. Lteky, Eng. In 18th Gent, IL 

kawker^ (hA'kdr), P. t [< hawker"^, n.] To 
play the hawker; peddle. [Bare.] 

But was implacable and awkward 
To all that Interloped and hawkered, 

8* BtUUr, Hudibras, m. ilL 680. 

kawkey^ (h&'ki), n. Same as hookey^ 
kawkay^ (hA^kl), n. , Same as hookey^* 
kawkev^ kawkld (hA'ki), n. [Sc. (of. hawhit, 
white-faced, as a cow, also stupid); origin ob- 
scure.] 1. A cow; speeificaliy, a black and 
white cow ; more especially, a cow of a dark 
color with a white stnpe on the face. 

The coupe their only hawkie does afford, 

That 'yont the hallan snugly chows her cud. 

Burnt, Cottar’s Saturday Night. 

2. A stupid fellow ; a clown. 

Hawk^e (h&k'i), n. An inhabitant, or a na- 
tive ot the State of Iowa, which is popularly 
called the ’^Hawkeye State”: said to be so 
called from the name of an Indian chief who 
once lived in that region. [CoUoq., U. S.] 
kawk-eyad (hAk'id), a. Having acute vision, 
like that of a hawk ; having bold, piercing eyes. 

He entered through a dim doorway, and savr a hmok’ 
tytd woman, roughheaded and unwashed, cheapening a 
hungry girl's last bit of flnery. 

Otorgt Bliot, Daniel Deronda, xix. 

kawk-fly (hAk'fli), n, A dipterous insect of 
the family Asilidai; one of numerous homet- 


peds 

kind, 
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by means of trained birds of the falcon 
id, generi^lly called hawks; falconry. 

Dost thou love hawkinaf thou hast hawks will soar 
Above the morning laik. Shak,, T. of the B., Ind., iL 

kawldngHgloye (hA'king-gluv), n. A glove 
used in falconry, especially that worn on the 
left hand, upon which the hawk is carried, and 
which protects the hand from the claws of the 
bird. 

hawkillg-polet (hA'king-pol), n, A staff used 
in falconry. 

Now during that ninth yesre . . . these canes prove 
so bigge and strong withsll that they serve for hawkinih 
poltt, and fowlers pearches. Boiland, tr. of Pliny, xvi. 36. 

kawking-poncht (hA'king-poueh), n. A bag 
or almoner worn by a ffQconer, or by a man 
or woman engaged in the sport of hawking. 
They were large enough to serve upon occasion as gsm'e- 
bags, but muw of their spsne was taken up with little 
pockets to oontain the bells, Jesses, lure, andf other requi- 
sites for hawking. 

kawkish (hawkish), a. [< + -ishi.] Per- 

taining to or resembling a hawk ; rapacious ; 
fierce. 

My learned friends ! most swift and sharp are you ; of 
temper must aoolpitral, haukith, aquiline. 

CariyU, Mise., IV. 245. 

She must have been very beautiful as a young girl, but 
was now too fierce and hawhith looking. 

B. Kingtlty, Oeoffiy Hamlyn, vL 

kawkit (hA^kit), a* [Sc.: see hawkey^*} 1. 
Having a white face : applied to cattle. 

He maid a hundreth nolt [cattle] all hawkit. 

Dunbar, Bannatyne Poems, p. 22. 

2. Foolish; silly. 

kawk-motk (hAk'mdth), n. A nocturnal lepi- 
dopterous or heterocerous insect of the fam- 
ily Sphingidw, in a broad sense ; a sphinx-moth 




Hawk-motli (Protoparee far»liHa\ one half natural sixe. 

or sphinx: so called from the mode of flight, 
which is likened to the hovering or *‘wmd- 
hovering ” of a hawk. The species are numer- 
ous, and are referred to several modem fami- 
lies andmany genera.-i>eatli’8-liead Xiawk-motli. 
See d«atA’f-kead.~Slcphant hawk-moth, a name of the 
Metoptiiut eipenor,^ HoTnnitng-lilrd hawk-moth, Ma- 
erogtotta tMUdarum, one of the most besntiful of the di- 
urnsl qteoies of hawk-motha and remarkable for the loud- 
ness of the sound which its wings produce. When feed- 
ing it inserts its long proboscis into the cups of even the 
narrowest tubular flowers.— Small elcpnaat hawk- 
moth, UttoptUut procellut. 

kawk-nOBM (h&k'nozd), a. Having a nose re- 
sembling the beak of a hawk. 

kawknut (hAk'nut), n. A tuber of an umbel- 
liferous plant, Conopodium denudatum {JBunium 
flexuosum), a native ot western Europe and the 
British isles ; also, the plant itself. The tubers 
are aromatic and sweetish, though somewhat acrid when 
raw; when boiled or roasted they become quite palata- 
blcL and reaemble chestnuts In taste, whence they are 
called MftA-oAestnute. Several other names are applied 
to them, such as earUinut, hognut, pignut, and nppw- 
nuL 

hawk-owl (hdk'oul), n. 1. The day-owl, Sur- 
nia ulula or Vlula funerea : so called from its 
diurnal habits and notable rapacity, it is a rather 
small owl, without plumicorniE^ with the facial disk very 


hamM 

Imporfeotv the tall long and graduated, and the plnnaga 
barred throughout. It inhabits the northern ^arta of 

« Aaia, and Ameriea. 

> short-eared owl, 8irix hraohyotus or Asia 
aooipitrinus*^S, The harfang or great snowy 
owl, Nyotea nivea. 

hawk-parrot (hAk'par^ot), n. A parrot of the 
genus as i>. coronatus or accipitrinus, 

the crested hawk-parrot of the Amazon. See 
cut under Deroptyus* 

kawk'a-beard (hSks'berd), n* A plant of the 
genus Crepis, allied to the hawkweeds and tiie 
dandelion. A few species, as Crepis ruhra, are 
cultivated. See Cretns. 

kawk's-bill (hAks'bil), n. 1. Same as hawk- 
bill, 1. — 2. The catch or detent controlling the 
striking-movement of a clock. 
kawk'B-eye (hdks'i), w. A kind of plover, (a) 
The golden plover. O. Edwardt, 175a (o) Thu blaok- 
helliud plover. Alex. Wileon. 
kawk-8Wallow (hAk'swoHo), it. The common 
black swift of Europe^ Cypselus apus: so called 
from its hawking for insects on the wing. See 
cut under Cypselus, [Local, Eng.] 
hawkweed(nAk'wdd),n. [(.hawk^'i-weed, Cf. 
AS. hafoowyrt, E. as if ^hawkwort, supposed to 
be liawkuwed.} 1, A plant of the genus Miera- 
eium, natural order Comnositoi, suoorder JUyu- 
Uflora: {Ciehoriacew), or lettuce family, a very 
large genus, especially numerous on the con^ 
tinent of Europe.— 2. A species of JSkneciOp 
S, hieraeifolius. See Senecio, 
kawm^ (hdm), n. Same as halm, 
kawm*^ (hdm), V. i, [E. dial., also written haum; 
origin obscure.] To lounge; loiter; loaf. 

fluzdin’ an' aolikin' an' amottkin' an’ hawmin' about I’ the 
laanea. Tennytan, Northern Cobbler. 

kawmedt, al [< hawm^, = halm, + -ed ^ : so call- 
ed in allusion to the frequently crooked stalks 
of jointed plants, as tno cereals.] Bandy. 
Davies. 

The PevilB of Growland with their crimp ahoulden, aide 
and gor-bellioB, crooked and kaumted luggei. 

Holland, tr. of Camdeu'a Britain, p. 68a 

kawm-leggedt, a. Bandy-legged. Nares, 

That ia haumedegged, leggea turned ontward, ai aome 

]valgua. 

. (ed. 1608X p. 286. 

kaW8f^_ (hdz)^ n. [Earlier spelling halse : i 


■ay, that hath a pairo m Iml^eMU] valgua. ' 

haWM^ (hdz), n. [Earlier spelhun . ddo 
halse'^,'} 1, That part of a vessel’s bow where 
the holes for her cables to pass through are 
cut : now used chiefly in phrases describing the 
condition of a vessel’s chains when she ia 
moored with both starboard and port anchors 
down. Thua, the hawae ia cleat when both chaina lead 
direct to their respeotive anohora ; when the ahip bringa 
a atrain on both chaina, one on each bow, the hawae ia aala 
to be open, and if the chaina are croaaed or twiated to- 
gether, the hawae ia aaid to he/oul. 

2. The space between the ship and her an- 
chors: as, he was anchored in our 'hawse; the 
brig fell foul ot our hawse, etc. 

“There are miachief-makera behind." "Ay? Juat yon 
tell me who they are ; I’ll teach them to oome acroaa my 
C. Beade, Love me Little^ i£ * 


flies or robber-flies : so called from their preda- 
ceous habits and awiftness of flight. The adults 
proy on other fnasota and are on the whmebenefloiil, but 
rhoney-beea. The larvm live under 


• ytfkwri ia the 
Bood Moantaiu wviwv imu ww 


w aaueoan oee-niier: it alio preya on the 
MOW Mountain Uxmst and the ootton-wonn. 


^^king), a. [Verbal n. of k<iwki,6.] 
^ eayumng birds and amall quadru- 



HanlMwl {Surmta uMm), 


“Sail ho I '' was cried again, and we made another aaU, 
broad on our weather bow, and ateering athwart oor 
haute, Jt. B. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. la 

Athwart hawse, see atAt0ari.^Gros8 in the hawae. 
Bee ervttl. n.^ Elbow in the hawse. Bee dbow.—To 
freshen the hawse, to veer out or heave in a abort 
length ot cable (a few feet) in order that a new portion 
may receive the chafe of the hawae-plpe : an ezpreaalon . 
formerly emplfiyed when hemp cablea were in uae.— To 
moor with an open hawse, u> lay out the anchora in a ' 
line at i^ht auglea with the prevailing wind. 

kawae^t, [Early mod. E., also written 

halse; < OF. haiuser, hdusser, raise, heave up, 
lift up, advance, earlier OF. haueer, haucier, 
hauchter, F. hausser, raise, lift, = Pr. ausar, al- 
sar s 3p. alzar, raise, lift, etc. {alsar velas, set 
the sails), ss It. alsarc, raise, lift, etc. (alzars 
le vele, set the sails), < L. as if ^alUare, < alius, 
high: see hauil, alt, altitude, oio,\ ondef. hausse, 
Indke naut. sense (in quot. from Grafton), re- 
ferrad by some to Icel. hdlsa {segl), *olue up’ (a 
sail) (see halse^), but this is a different thixig 
from * hoisting’ sail, for which the loel. terms 
are vitida, draga, seija upp (segl), etc. Not con- 
nected with hoise or hoist, q. v.j To raise. 

Euery thing waa hawted aboue the meaure ; amerocs- 
ietea were turned into flnea, flnea into nmaamea. 

air T, More, Worka, p. 6S. 
He wayed vp hia ancora; and halted vp bii aaylaa 

Qfojton, Chron. BichTm., an. E 

kawae^, [ME.; of. Exaltation. 

Alwaia to labour that iournay, 

Puttyng my hdle hert^ atrongtn, mynde, and thought ay 
To your honour, Aswac, and enoreao alio. 

Mem. qf BariffMW(B. B.T.B.%1, 4SE 

kawae^ (bAz), n. A Iteotoh form of Mss^. 



lUlWM-lMMr 

llftWie«lMUr (hftz'bag), n. Naut. a eonioiJ oan- 
yas bag filled with oakum, used in a head sea 
to stop the hawse-holes when the cables are 
bent. Also called /aoA;asj?. 

lutwae-block (h4z^blok), n. Same as hawse^ 
plug, 

AEWSe-bollter (hftz'boHstdr), n. NauL, a 
curved oak timber, usually ironed, placed un- 
der a hawse-hole as a protection Arorn chafing 
by the cable. 

hgwae-bozt (hftz'boks), n. The hawse-hole. 

liaWM-bUckler (h&z'buk^l6r), n. A hinged 
shutter, generally of iron, placed on the out- 
side of a nawse hole to close it when the cable 
is not bent. 

bawia-hole (hftz'hdl), n, A cylindrical hole in 
the l^w of a ship through which a cable is 
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thorn (as D. haagdoom «s MHG. hagedomt G. 
hagedon^ hagdom, hagend/om sb Icel. hogthom 
ss Sw. Norw. hagion^f < AS. haga, E. kaw^ a 
hedged inclosure, -H thom^ thorn: see harn^ and 
thorn. Of. haythom. Hence the proper name 
Hawthomy Hawthomey Nathom,'] A thomv 
shrub or small tree, CraUegua Osegacmthay much 
used in hedges, it is found in the wild state through- 
out most of Europe, in northern Afrios, and western Asia. 
It has been Introduced into the United States: a hedge 
was planted with it by George Washington at Mount Ver- 
non. It has stiff branches bearing strong thorns and deep- 
ly lobed or out leaves. The fruit is the haw. The name 
is also applied to the genus CraUsgut in general. See 
OratoBgvM, Also hatho^ haythom, and heagt-thom. 

The hawthorn whitens; and the Juicy groves 
Tut forth their buds. Thomson, Spring, 1. 00. 

The hawthorn bush, wiih seats beneath the shade, 

“ ■ ‘ r lovers made. 

,Des.VlL.L18. 



I etiiTiB, a kind of Oriental poroelain usually 

daased as Chinese^ though asserted by some to be from 
Japan. The decoration represents the flowering branches 
of a plum-tree without the leaves, reserved in white, the 
— und of dark blue being filled in around it.~Hilw- 
attCflL (a) A common decoration of Bow por- 
[b) A decorative pattern used in some Oriental 
ehSa. 


iHavfthomt 


^ HawwOiole with Anchor in Piace on VcMel-rail. 

pasBcd—To oomo througb tbc haww-holeiL to oom- 
menoe a seaman’s life as a common sailor: used in con- 
tradiatinotion to to come through the eaHn^window—thst 
Is, to begin as an officer. 

bawSMOOk (hAz'hiik), n, NauUy a breast-book 
wMch crosses the hawse-timber above the up- 
per deck. 

UiWBe-pieoe (hkz'pes), n. One of the foremost 
timbers of a ship through which a hawse-hole 


hawthorn-grosbeak (hft'thdm-gros^bek), n. ]ia^ (ha). [It. 
The hawfinch. i 

hawthom-troe (h4^thdrn-trd), n. 
hawthorn. 

It was a malde of my countrb. 

As she came by a heUhome-tre, 

As full of flowers as might be seen. 

She merveld to se the tree so grene. 

The Hawthorn Tree (Child's BaUads, I. 812). 

hay^ (ha), n. 


Subsaquenily, In Ifioa a paaaltjr of the 

was Imposed upon any person ketpng deer Saga dr bndk- 
itella unlees he had a park;, ehaasL or foreat 

S. Ttaes In EnglanA HI tn. 

8. An inclosure; a haw.— 4. [Of. heydegug.l 
A round country-dance ; a dance in a ring. 
Hayee, JIggea, and ronndelma. 

MartMeM(mth*iMindeOm), (ira«<iss».> 
With their winding hmte. 

Active and antio danoea, to delight 
Your frolic eyoe. 

Chapman, Widow’s Tesra Iv. 1. 
To dance tlM hay, to dance In a ring; henoa to move 
about hriskly. 

Shall we goe daunee the hayf 
Never pipe could ever idsy 
Better shqiflieard's roundelay. 

JBnglanga HMoon, p. 228. (HMwttt,) 
I will play on the tabor to the worthlea and let them 
danoe the hay, Shak,, L. L. L., v. 1. 

Mary la busied about many thinga Is daneing the hay 
between three homes. Walpole, Letien, IL 122. 

lay^t (hft), V, i, [< hay^y n., 2.] To lay snares 
tor rabbits. 

Mthea oontent thys^. 

We shall scout hera as though we went aJtaging. 

Beau, and FI, Coxcomb, 1. 8. 

Same as hey^. 


haiyvou have it, 2d pers. i 
pres, fnd.' of avere, < L. haherBy have: see habtty 
Same as jum. Of. L. hahety he has it, an exclamation 
used when a gladiator was wounded.] In /da- 
dng: (a) An exclamation used when one’s op- 
ponent is hit. 

O, it must be done like lightning, hay t 

“ ' - YiiM Humour, Iv. 6. 


hawse-pipe (hAz'pIp), n. An iron pipe fitted 
into a futwse-bole to prevent the wood from be- 
ing abraded— Hawse-pipe bottom, a sea-bottom of 
day or loft rook perforatcd^by worms or other marine 
anfmels. Also called honeyeomb floMotn, 

hawse-plug (hiz'plug), n, A block of wood 
' driven into a ship’s miwse-pipe at sea, to pre- 
vent the ingress of water. Also called hawae^ 

j written halaety 
zZsd)',* < OF. haulae- 
e, lift, the E. hawaer 


heigf hay, also 

liorth. hegy heiffy 

D.hooissOBGt. 
heu {hauy 


hawiy ha; 
out, < Ai 


B. Joneon, Every M|m i 

(^) A home thrust. 

He fights as yon ting piiok-song, keeps time, distance, 
and proportion. . . . Ah, the Immortal passado I the pupo- 
to revbrso I the hayl Sheuk,, B. and J.,. IL 4. 

n. [African.] An arrow-poison 
e western coast of Africa, it aeems to 


depend 


block, 
hawser (h&'z6r), n. 
haulaBTy halaier (as 


10 halae) 

roBy < haulatify hduaaery raise, 
being practically from the coiresponding E. 
verb haww^y q. v. The sense suggests a con- 
nection with E. hauly halB ^ ; but this cannot be 


Within, the waves in softer murmurs glide. 

And ships secure without their hcOeere ride. 

Pope, Odyssey, ziiL 

The anchor, dlpp’d at need 
With haulier huge, abates their fearful cpeed. 

Hitide, tr. of Ariosto's Orlando Furioeo, xiz. 

The friction of the haweere was so great aa nearly to 
cut through the hittheads, and, ultimately, to act them on 
fire. Parry, Admiral Puny, p. 148. 

hawssr-laid (hg^z6r-lad), a. Made of three 
smidl ropes laid up into one, as, formerly, small 
running rigging, shrouds, etc., or, now, cables 
and tow-lines. 

hawse-timber (hAz'tlm^ber), n. Naut,y one of 
&e upright timbers in the bow. bolted on each 
side of the stem, in which the hawse-holes are 
cut. 

hawse-wood (h&z'wfid), n. Naut,y 
name for the hawse-timbers. 

hawdng-iron (hA^zing-i^6m), n. A chisel used 
in calking. 

Iwwiillg'i^Mi (bA'Bing-mal'et), n. A m,JIet 
or bMtIe used with. cUmu, ealled irons, in oalk> 
ing. 

hawsomt, n. [G. hauBony stnrgeon : see hauam,'] 
A sturgeon. 

They aay that 
tha haweom fish 
In the Danube 


[< ME. hayy he 
iwing ^ass, < AS. hig, O. 
y, hay, also growing gi^s, =b V, hoot as 
71. houwBy MHG. hduyhouy houwe, G. hat. — , 
i.) as Icel. hey as Sw. Dan. Ao, nay, ss Goth, haya , 
jrass; prob. orig. grass cut or to ho 
adwany E. }tewy etc., cut: see hew^,"^ 

Grass that has been cut; especially, grass out dermioally. 
and dried for use as fodder. leaat in upon the pretence in it of the bark'or other 

He emote the stedei and rode In a-mouge hem, and made otBrythro^^eum OutneenM. 

of hem eoche martlre that thei lay hepea in the liay-asthma (ha ast mjl), n. Same as hay- 
feilde^ ae Aey in a medowa MeHin £. T. S.X U. 19S. fever. 

I eacaped from the hay^aathma with a vialt of one month. 
htM. Southey, Lettere. 

'a BoUada, IV, 71X ]iay.bacillUB (h&'ba-sil^us), n, BaeUlua aulh 
When merry milkmaida click the latch, UUa: BO called because it is abundantly ob- 

And rarely ameUa the »®w.mown Gained from infusions of hay. See BaeUtua, 3. 

* ^ ^ , rimByrnu, The owL (ha'band), n. A hand with which a 

Between hay and grass, too late for one or ]^xindle of hay is bound, 
aonrce of aupply, ana too aoon for another, [CoUoq., _ 

U. 8.]~0md1iS*b W. Same aa«wiM»f fiTo#a.-^ Neither nay-blTd (hft'hArd), n. 

npt exactly one thing or the other. [Col- warhler or flycatcher, 


Make na a bed o* green ruahea, 
And cover it o'er wi' green hay 
Liiode lAndaay (Ghild’a 


, ,texactlyoj 

loq', U. S.T^nmie hay, hay made UBually from foraign 
grawea, auch aa timothy, or from other forage-plauta, aa 


ing its nest. ' 
wlutethroat, 


1. A small bird, as a 
which uses hay in huild- 
Ihe name ii varionaly applied, aa to the 
, the European blackcap, S, 
'* inita 


IVMA* WVIIHW UHjr. uv»l«c 

hay. (a) To cut and cure graaa for fodder. 

He aaaiated the f armera occaaionally in the lighter lahora 
of their farma; helped to make hay: mended the fenoea; 
took the horaea to water. Irving, Sleepy Hollow. 

(6) To throw thinga into confuaion ; acatter everything Iravboto (h&'bfil 
about In dlaorder. V"* 


. . and other q>eciea of the aame genua ; 

moat reatrioted aenae ; to the willow-warbler, PhyUoeeo^ 
pue troehilue, the wood-warbler, P. eOUaltria, ana chiff- 
chaff, P. to the qiotted flycatcher, Muadeapa pri- 


itoral sandpiper, or 
.ta. [New Jersey, ” 


.. 8 .; 

heugc, -r VC 

boie'y fine, reparation.] in JEng, law: (a, 

i.«« ^ fine for damaging or breaking fences. (6) 

t * .1 j* Formerly, an allbwance of wood to a tenant for 

The fellows were mad with flghtinl: too. I wlah they lUty-CM (ha kap), H, A canvas cover or hood 
hadn't come here and mode W afterwarda. placed over a COC 

a. KingHey, Bavenahoe^ vli. rain. 

To make hay while the son shines, to aeiae the favor- hay-car (h&'kftr), n. On American railroads, a 
, ^^urtocarryiugbuledhay. Car-BuOde,^* 

a general tlveorindigenonagimseeaofanyooantnr. [Western U.S.] 


i,2Wn- 
, + hoofl. 


0, father, how yon are mdki\ 
Miee Bdgeworth, " 


I cock of hay to protect it from 


lhay,hi^a 

iMOri t hay-CMt (M'kart), n. A hay-wagon or -waJn. 

make hay of ; convert into hay. We met, however, with great numbers of travellers, 

Thebunob-graaamatiiiealuthefleld,imdfrAcg TtnvA, p. 411 

Amer. CommonweaUhe, Oregon, p. 800. . . xxvyw, us. 

haycock (h&'kok), n. A small conical pile or 


twenly-one feet 
In length. 
PoeeefiSfDeecrlp- 
[tlon of the 

hawthorn 
^^thdrn), n. 
K ME. hawB- 
mom, • hag- 
Ihont, < AS. 
hmgthorn. 
ONorth.Aiigo- 



2. To feed with hay; give hay to. 

he poetmion 
toaawblalu 
B. Taylor, ] 


Alter some hoars the 
on the Swedish bank 


JUon stopped before a house 
blahorsee. 

Northern Travel, p. 108. 

n. intrana. To out and dry or cure grass for 
use as fodder. 

hay^ (hfi). It. [< ME. haye. heye, < AS. hege, a 
' ' ‘ ' hagay a h^e, > E. haw^: see 

“ 1. A hedge, 

Aifaatlbialede 
Have paaeed the 
Have geten ynne. 

Thiee boltls and thlae hayie, 

That han in wynter dede ben and dnrq, 

Beveaten hem In greeny when that May la 


heap of hay thrown up in a hay-field while the 
hay is being cured or is awaiting removal to a 


barn. 


hedge, fence, < ht 
haw* and hedge,"} 


If the earlier season lead 
To the tann'd hayeoek In themaad. 

MUton, L'AUegrp, L ML 

Aa they reke the | 

And drive the dai__ 

The ruiaet hay^eoek rises thlbk 1 

In order gay. TAomMii, Summer, L 807. 


iiSS2i2i*«“*A^’h5:v ^ 

I. Aom. <ir^ JUm, L JWi. »y-«f0in*t, «. A hay-Mke. Dames. 


Hawfham (jCrmtagus OtpoeeHthm). 
t, % bcsadiM wlUi flowsfi and fhilt t e, A 
ioirersadfrttltoBlsitwiale { <,lasL 


Ohaueer, Tmifut, UL 861 . bfty-CIlttOr O^a'lcut^Ar] 
2. A net set round the haunt of an animal. small 


They fdl downs on.thetr mixy-bonea and lift up their 
hat/’oremee unto hfa«- 

JYaaAAl«ntengtiiffe(HarLMI«7.,Vlia^ 


It were not meet to send a huntaman out 
Into the woods with nek, with gin or hag. 


a 


, a. A machine for out- 
ieoes for use as food for 


JoAa DifiiigffAiher’a Eng. Garner, L104X guiae. 


harydigyct, btydcgMit* etc., n. Sec hoydoy^ 
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of oaxTjing Iralky material, rooh as hay or 
straw. 

Ihe depnlj Sheriff and then hie prlioner hid to climb 


orer a htifmok and IheDoe down to the jrroand. 

” The Gnyionii^ xvL 


iMrd&attB (]ii'4ii4tx a. [Named after Dr. H. 

(1702-1^), a dentist, who disoov- 
erod it nearBaltimore in Maryland.] A variety 

of the seolite ehabazite. 

]iaf-el07ator (hd'eH^vi-tor), a. A meohani- 
oai hay-fork or hay-lifting and -conveying ap- hay-rako (h&'rak), a. 1. A hand-rake used 
paratuB, used to lift a quantity of hay from a in raking hay .-^2. A machine for raking hay 
wagon and place it in a loft. into windrows ; a horjse-rake. 

Jiayeaill Qta'isin), n. [Named after A. A. Bayes hayrick (ha'rik), a. A haystack. 

(1B06-82), an American chemist.] A hydrous The stahK eheda and other outbuUdinsa with the hay. 
oaldum borate related to ulezite. riete and the pens for auoh cattle as wo oring In during 

^oomipgon 

nf iraidona 80 oaUed ou accouut of the fr^ancc 


caused by the pollen of various plants, especial- 
ly of the ragweed. AIw called afcmmar/ewr, summer 
eauurh, hay-eold, hay-iuthima. avivimnaJl catarrh, pollen- 
fevar, pMmHsatarrh, andCearly forma) roaa-eoM and June 
coUU 

hay-flcld (ha'fdld), a. A field where grass de- 


B&ed to be made into hay is grown; a field 
where grass is being made into hay. 


01 its fronds. It is common in northern Imrope, 
and ranges from Norway to Spain. See 
phrodium, 

hay-seed (ha'sed), a. 1. Qrass-seed. [Gol- 
loq.l— 2. The redseed, brit, etc., upon which 
mackerel, menhaden, and other fish largely 
feed. [New Eng. 8. A countryman; arus- 
There from the mm-bumt hayfiM homeward creepa tic. [uang, XT. 8. j 
The loaded wain. Cowpor, Teak, i. 296. kaysogef, a. An obsolete variant of haysuck. 

hay-fork (h&'f6rk), n. A fork used for turning hay-spreader (h&'spred^6r), n. An apparatus 
over hay to dry, or in lifting it, as into a cart, for spreading out hay to expose it to the sun 
on to a rick, etc. * and tne air. 

hay-hook (hfi^hCk), n. 1. A hand-tool for pull- haystack (ha'stak), n. [» Dan. hostak = Sw. 
ing hay from the ride of a stack or mow. — 2. hostack,'} A large stack or pile of hay, made 
In her,^ a rare bearing representing a large in the open air as a means of storing or pre- 
hook with a sort of square socket at the upper serving the hay. it is finished above in conical form, 
end. The point is sometimes finished with a or in the form of a ridged roof, and the sides are generally 

made to project somewhat for better protection from rain. , 
Set fire on hams and hayataeka in the night. 

8hak,, Tit. And., v. l. 
Basrstadk boiler, an old form of ateam-hoiler, aomewhat 
reaembling a haystack in form.->TO look for a noodle 
In a haystadk; to seek for what it li almost Impossible 
to find. 

How in the world will we manage to find you after- 
wards? After we get into the thick of the bresh, it’ll be 
like lookin' for a needle in the biggest sort of a hayataek, 
W, M, Baker, Hew Timothy, p. 20a 


head, as of a dog. 
haying (ha'ing), n. [Verbal n. of hay\ p.] The 
process of making hay; the work of cutting, 
curing, and storing grass, 
hw-jacx (h&'jak), n. A name of several war- 
blers, as of species of Sylvia and Phyllascopus, 
which build nests of hay; a hay-bird. [Local, 
Eng.] 

This style of neet-bntlding [with the sides and bottom 
like open beaketwork] aeema to be common to all the spe- 


like open baaketwork]aeema to be common to all the spe- , i\ r-c« i i T « 

cies cf the genua Sylvia, aa now restrict^, and in many haySUCk (hfi suk), n, [E. dial, also haeock,ha- 
districta haa obtained for the bnildert the name of Hay- ateek, hay-jack^ isaaCf etc. (and haysueker), < ME. 


Jack, quite without reference to the kind of bird w] 
puta the neeta together. Hiaeye. Brit., XXIV. 668. 

iaMIMlMd.d iwr-lad^ atriovOla. tlM> UMk- „„ , „„„ ^ 

liay-knife (U'nlf), n. A long knife with the “ oertain bird, 

mauuf a. “fieetuUk,” i. e., L. fieedMa, 

we fig-pcoker, beocafioo, garaen-warbler. The 


haisuQgc, heisugge, heysoge, < AS. hegesugge (men- 
tioned once, in a list of birds, next to the wren, 
glossed *^eieadaf vtcetuW^x see below), < hege. 


blade set at right angles to the handle, or a 
spade-like enttmg-toolwith a blade, foot-rest, 
and curved handle, used to out hay from the 
side of a haystack or haymow, 
kay-lcader (ha'lo^dAr), n. A device attached 
to a hay-rack or hay-wagon, for gathering up 
the hay from windrows or from haycocks and 
loading it upon the wagon. The roost simple form 
is s cnae fastened to the body of a wagon, and having a 
large hay-fork suspended from its arm. A more compli- 
cated machine includes a hay-rake trailing behind 


connection of AS.««^a with sugan, sucan^ suck, 
is not obvious.] 1. The hedge-sparrow, Accen- 
tor modularis. 

Thou [the cuckoo] mortherore of the heyaoge on the 
brannehey 

That broughte the forth. 

Chatieer, Parliament of Fowl% 1. CIS. 

2. The whitethroat, Sylvia cinerea, 
haysndEer (ha'suk^ri*), n. Sanie as haysuek. 
Qeehait, 


wagon, and an elevatorfor raising the hay gathered by the haytt. interj. See 

T** \ hay-tea (ha'tS), n. The juice of hay extracted 

lay-lofb (ha'ldft). n. In a stable or bam, a bv boilinu. and us ' “ ' * 


hay 

storing-place for hay. 
hw-mameii, hay-maids (Ha'mfi^dn, -madz), n. 
[ui poet, allusion to gtrls in the h^-field. ] The 
ground-ivy, Nepeta Oleehama. [Eng.] 
haymaker (h&^ma^k6r), n. 1. One who outs 
and dries grass for use as fodder; specifically, 
in England, one who follows the mowers and 
tosses the grass over to dry it. 

The cbnversstion turned commonly on the incidents of 
the summer; how the hay-makere overtook the mowers, 
or how the riln kept the ikboar beck. 

Senate Year Book, Oct & 

2. An apparatus for drying and curing hay. 
It consists of e long Inclined moot, through which frem- 
pnt grsas is peseeapy means of a conveyer, and in which 
it meets a volnme of hot air from a odke-fnmaoe. Itre- 
mbles the uiore ilmide fruit-driers. 

8. pH, A kind of country-dance.' Also called 


by boiling, and used as food for cattle, 
hay-tedder (haHed^^r), n, A machine for 
scattering hay so as to expose it to the sim 



Hsy-tedder (an EngUrii fonn). 


jig, 

hay-marlm (h&'mttrOret), 


It oonsistB of a pair of wheels snpportliig a 
M pointing 


A place for the 
A mow or mass of hay 


and air. ,, 

reel, which carries bars set with curved tines , 

ontwara. The reel Is rotated by apinlon oonneeted with 
a spur-wheel in the hub of one of the wheds. 

ha;^om (hft'thdm), n. [< AS. haagthom; same 
as hawikomj which prop, r^resents ONorth. 
hagalham : see hawwom,2 Same as hawtham, 

Baytian (hfi'tl-w), a, and n. [< HayU (see 
der.) + -oil.] X G. 1. Of or pertaining to 
Hayti or San Domingo, a large island of the 
West Indies lyiim east of Onba.-— 2. Pertaining 
to the republic of Hayti, comprising the western 
part of tnis island. 


mi n. «. A native or citizen of Havti. 
msDtioned by Arrisn In bis account at the hay-tit (h&'tit), J* ^© whitethroat, Sylvia 
wanof AlesandertheOrsat. oinsrea.* so called from the hay used in its nest. 

(hfi'ines), n, A press for making [Oxfordshire, Eng.]— 2. The sed^warbler, 
wosehayinto Dales for oonvenienoe of storage Aeroeephalua pkragmitis: so called from the 
and traimportation; a baling-press. matenals of its nest. [Oxfordshire, Eng.] 

luqr-nMdl (hA'rak)^ a. A light framework of hayte^te (hft't^-It), n, [< Hayior (see def.) 
wood plaoM on an open wagonfor the purpose + -ito^.] A pseudomorphqus mineral oeourring 


sue of hay. 

haymow ^^mon), n. 
stored in a bam. 
mynlM&niat, n,pl. See hanaeUnes. 
hay-plant (h&' plant), n. An umbelliferous 
punt, PrangaepaiMariaf which growsin Tibet 
and advent mountainous countries, and is 
there highly valued as a forage-plant, its vilne 
yii IMmede known to Bnropesns oy lioorOTOft^ and et- 


haiaxd 

in crystals having the form of datolite but con- 
sisting of chalcedony. It is from the Haytor 
iron-mines in Devonshire, England, 
haywardt [h&'ward), n, [Early mod. E. also 
haynoard; < ME. heyward, hcyvward, heiward, 
also, through OF. influence. Imward, < AS. hang- 
weard (rare), for ^hwgweard, < haga (in comp. 
hasg-, of. hawthorn, haytltorn), haw, hedge, in- 
closure, + weard, keeper. Honce the proper 
names Hayward, Heyward, Haward, and riso 
Howard (ME. Haward, var. of Haward), which 
is nc^ as often said, a contraction of *hogward 
(cf. Hoggart, which represents hogherd, equiv. 
to swineherd),} An official whose duty was to 
guard the common herd or cattle of a town and 
to prevent them from breaking the hedges or 
fences of inclosed grounds; in New England, 
a similar official whose special duty was to im- 
pound strays. 

Hane an home and be hayuforde, and llggcn outc a 
nyghtea, 

And kupe my corn in my croft fro pyken and theenca. 

Fiere Plowman (G), vL IS. 
The meaneit aort of men, aa diephearda, heywarda and 
auch like. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Pocalc, p. SO. 

The Hayward in England waa the wateber of bonnda, 
bnt hia olllce In Maaaacbuaetta reaeroUed that of the Im- 

q nder and common driver more than It did that of the 
B(e warden of the mother oonntry. IS. ChannSng,^ 

The hay-ward, who watched over the common paatnre 
when encloaed for graaaipwwlng, waa paid 1^ a pieoe of 
coraland at Ita aide. J. B. Orem, Conq. of Eng., p. SIS. 

hays (ha'iz), n. [Ar.] In astroU, an accidental 
fortitude, consisting in the situation of a mas- 
culine diurnal planet in a masculine sign above • 
the horizon in the daytime, or of a feminine noc- 
turnal planet in a feminine sign below the hori- 
zon in the night-time. The planet is properly 
said to be In its own hays or running-^ace. 
kasard (haz'Jfrd), n. [Formerly also hasard; 

< ME. hasara, hazard, a game of chance, < OF. 
hasard, hazard, a game at dice, the six at dice, 
adventure^ F. hazard, hazard, s Olt. zara, a 
game at dice, also a hazard or a nick at dice. 
It. (after F.) azzardo, hazard, risk, danger, s 
Sp. azaar, an unforeseen disaster, unexpected 
accident, an unfortunate card or throw at dice, 
hazard, formerly also the ace at diee, ss Pg. 
azar, ill luck, a cast at dice losing all; orig. 
a die, < Ar. aUzdr, the die, < al, the, + 

(in vulgar speech), a die (Devio), < Pers. z&r, 
die (Zenker). Mahn, in Webster, gives Ar. 
sehdr, sdr, a die, < Sahara, be white, shine [of. 
Ar. seltar, dnym of day?).] 1. Tne leading 
game at dioo. The instraments are a box and two 
dice. The playen are a oaater and any number of aettara. 
The aetter atakea hia money upon the table ; the oaiter 
accepts the bet if be chooaea, and muat cover the aetter’a 
money If required. The aetter can bar any tbrow. The 
oaiter first calla a main— that la, he calls any of the 
numbera 6, S, 7, S, or 9. He then throws hia chance. It 
this is 2; 8, 11 , or 12 , it ia called erabe and he loses, unleaa 
the main were 7 ana he throws 11, or the main were S or 
8andhethrowBl2. In these oases, and also if he throws 
the main, hia throw ia called nick, and he wina. If he 
throws neither crabs nor nick, he must continue to throw 
until he again throws the main or hia chance; if hethrowa 
the former firat^ the setter wins, if the latter the caster 
wins. Owing to the complicated chanoel^ a good player 
at hasard haa a great advantage over a novice. 

In Flaundrea whylom waa a companye 
Of yonge folk that baunteden fdye, 

Aa zyot, haeard, atewes and tavenios. 

Chaucer, Pardoner's Tale, 1. 8. 
Earhr at bnainesB, and at hazard late ; 

Mad at a fox-chase, wise at a debate. 

Pope* Moral Esasys, i. 78. 

2. A fortuitous event; chance; accident. 

1 will stand the hazard of the die. 

Shak., Rich. UI., v. 4. 
Fortune 

(The blind foe to all beauty that is good) 

Bandied you from one hazard to another. 

Beau, and FI., Knight at Malta, v. L 
Two plants taken by hazard were protected under am- 
arate nets. Darwin, Croaa and Self Fert Jli aa t l n n, p. SffiL 

8. Bisk; peril: exposure to danger; liability 
to do or to receive Imrm : as, the hazards of the 
sea; he did it at the hazard of his reputation. 

But Fame said, take heed how yon loose me, for If you 
do, you will run a great hazard never to meet me again, 
teere'a no retrieving of me. Howett, Letters, u. li. 
The tragedies of former timee, 

Hazarde and strange eeeapoe. 

Wordewarth, Prelude, vlU. 

4f. One of the holes in ihe sides of a billiard- 
table. J^i7<^,1731. Hence— 6. Astrokein bil- 
liard: known as losing hazard when the player 
pockets bis own ball os another, and as wiiififfiy 
hazard whenke pockets the object-ball. [Eng.j 
The object of the player ... Is to drive on^ other of 
the balls in one or oteer of thapodc^ . . • JTIdssfrM 
Is known as a hazard, Snzye. BnL, Ut STtt. 

6. Something risked or staked. 



To, 


lUUMttd* 

I do not doubt . . . 


7. In tennia and BOtne Bimilar 
df the oonrt into which the ~ 


Bide 

See 
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. Ml iBBonnee aHaotod tt a Utab 

. ilam on bnlldingf or goods more tluui ordlmvUy Ua^ 
Die to oatoh Are, as on wooden hoosea theatera oil- or 
varnlsb-work^ petrolemn, etc. Whan the risk is oon* 
sidered to be very such insnranoes am oalled antre- 

hfUMfdtnu, ■» rilou^u 


bold, daring. 


Another when at the racket court he had a ball struck < 
Into his hazard, he would ever and anon cry out, Estes 
- '* " ■ eTrav«Sl(r 


vons Ih avec vos ours? Howett, Forraine 1 

When we have match’d our rackets to these balls, 
We will in France, by God's grace, play a set 
flhall strike his father’s crown into the hazard, 

Shak., Hen. V., L 2. 

8. In go\f^ a banker, long graRS, or other piece 
of bad ground.— Chicken hasard, a game of chance 
with very small stakes.- To mn the haiard, to do some- 
thing when the conBcquences arc not foreseen and not 
wiwn the powers of calculation ; risk ; take the chance, 
wftyil. Vmiure, etc. See ritdc, n. 
liawrd (haz'lLrd), v, [=s F. hasarder, venture; 
trom the noun.] I. trana, 1. To take the 
chance of; venture to do, undertake, etc. 

A cunning thief . . • would Aosrrrd the winning both of 
Unit and last. Sfiak., Oymboliue, i. 6. 


lou% unsafe^ prebwioua unoartain^ 

ikuB-li), adtr. In a haaaid- 

j,1727,Supp. 

;i642),i& liasardoiiBiiess (haz^to-dus-nes), n. The state 


or qua^ of be^hazardous. Bailayy 17^. quiji^ The Amf^hSO. T 

lasardXFt (haz'&id-n)^ n. [< ME. haaardrie, a 1^, uaually i^ng in dense thickets from which it 
hasardrye, < haaard, a game of chanoe : see Juuh “ other vegetstton. Xhe beaked haad is 


lutEardiyt 

hasardrye, <' ho/saird, a ^me oi 
ard.] 1. The placing of the game of hazard; 
dicing; gaming. 

O glotonle, Inznrie and kazardrye, 

ChaueeTf Pardoner's Tale, 1. 486. 
Take a Toppe^ yif thou wdlt pleye, 

And not at the hatardryz. 

Vernon JfSL, fol. 810^ ooL 1. 
Some fell to daunee; some fel to hazardry, 

£!piiW0r,F.Q.,mL67. 

2. Bashness; temerity. 

Hasfy wroth, and heedlesse hazarduy. 

Doe oreede repentaunoe late, and lasting Inl 
dSpsnMT, F. Q., 


Dan. haaseil m L. saruhm, carghts (ftir ^aosuku) 
m W. eda, hazel. The fonn suggests a con- 
neetion with hare^, OHG. haso^. hose; but 
this is uncertain.] L n. A plant of the ge- 
nus CaryluB, shrubs or small tr^s belonging to 
the natural order Cupul^fisrm, or oak family; and 
giving name to thelribe CoiyletB, to which the 
hombeams also belong. The Eurrmtan hfiJ, OWw- 
fuz Awaiana,tm bmme a small tree, and its wood has 
viduablequiHtieB. 1%e AmerloanhaiA C. AmertenMi,is 


C. rotO^, the more northern of the American sneoies. 
Impressions of leaves have been found in a fbasir state 


XL V.18. 


Hr. Daroy would never have Aosarded such a propofMil, _ ... 

got »H»«n_w .u haiarf-table (haz'pd-t&n)!), n. A table at 

tioii. Job. Pride which games of ohwaoe aie played, especially 

2. To take the nsk or danger of; run the nsk vyith dice. 

of ineurring or bringing to pass: as, to hasard (hfiz), n. [Formerly also hose: the earli- 


the loss of reputation or of a battle. 

Kor Is the benefit proposed to be obtained I 
equal to the evu hazarded, Clarke, ^ 


1 know that by telling It 1 hazard a mortal enmity. 

Theodore Parker, Historic Americ 

'8. To imperil; expone to danger or loss: as, to 
hasard life for a irieud ; to hasard an estate 
reoklesBly. 

I hold it better far 

To keep the coarse we run, than, seeding change, 
Hamm our lives, our heirs, and the realms. 

Webster and Dekker, Sir Thomas Wyst, p. lA 

4. To incur the danger involved in ; venture. 

I must hazard the production of the bald fact, . . • 
though tt should prove an Egyptian skull at our banquet 
Bmereon, Friendship. 

6. To expose to the risk of; put in danger of: 
with to, [Bare.] 

Be hazards his neck to the halter. FuUer, 

To Jeopard, peril, imperil, endanger. Bee danger, 
^ frisk, n. 

H. inkrans. To try the chance ; adventure ; 
run the risk or danger, 

Tet you may scape to the camp ; well Aasord with you. 

FMcksr, Valentlnian, iv. 4. 


est instances (namely, of hose, v., and hasy, a . : 
see qnot.) are of the latter part of the 17th 
century. Origin unknown ; there is nothing to 
connect the word with AS. hasu, haso, gray (ap- 
plied to the dove, eagle, wolf, to smoke, to 
ments, etc., but not to the weather), as Icel* 


gray (applied to the eagle, wolf, the hair 
of the head, etc., but not lo the weather).] 

The aggregation of a countless multitude of 
extremely minute and even ultra-microscopio 
particles in the air, individually invisible, but 
producing in the aggregate an opaqueness of 
the atmosphere. Unlike fog, base is oompionly ob- 
served when the lower air is in a state of unusual dryness, very ancient See' Corylue. 



Hasel ( Cotyliu AmeHcotta), 

m, female catkin ; 4, female flower : r, male catkin ; d, male flower. 

which cannot be distinguished from the leaves of C, 
AfMfieana and C. roktrata. These impressions occur in 


Their bowes are of tough Haeitt, the strings of Leather, 
r HaeiU, headed with stones or hornea 


or two 

,M.ofV. 


a. 


iu.a 
[< hasard + 
cx- 


nite locus. In the common form that occurs when the 
upper air is in a state of incipient cloudinesa the parti- 
cles are very mlnnte droifiets of water with or without an 
admixture of smoke or dust ; in other cases, the particles 
constat of organic or inotgsnio matter cairled to high alti- 
tudes by convertive and other ascending currents. The 
former has been termed wOer^haze, and nsually appears 
f ^nge, or red 

be dlstiugulshc 
See rain, n. 

liase^ (haz), V, i , ; pret. and ^p. hosed, ppr. has- 


Purtihae, Pllgrimsge, p. 782. 


ismltted light ; the latter is oalled dukt-hase, and may 
led by iU buff tlnt-iBjlI. Mikt, Fog, etc. 


ing, [< hase\ n,] If. To drizzle. 

It hazesAt mislei^ or rains small rain. 

Ray, Collection of Hortb. Eng. Words (ed. 1881). 

2. To be or become 1 


Fi 

Pause a 

Hefore you hazard, 

liaiarteble (haz'|r-da-bl), 

Liable to bazax 
jposed to danger. 

How to keep the corps seven dayes from oorruptlon by fhaz), ff. ; nret. ti 

ai»S:s^s JSMSssst"" " » 

9ir T, Browne, Urn-BurhO, ilL 

For Cooper’s Dictionary, 1 will send It you as soon as 1 
can ; but il is so difficult and hazardeMe ... as I cannot 
tell how to convey that, or anything else to thee. 

VTtntArop, Hist. New England, 1. 4ia 

2. Capable of being hazarded or risked. 

[Early mod. E. also 
wr, < OP. hasardour, 

‘ ‘ A 


2 . Capai] 

hMarder (haz'ftr-d6r), «. 
haaardour; < ME. hoHardour^ 
hasairdeor, < hasard, hazard : see Jiasard, n.] 
player at dice or cards; a gamester. 

It Is r^reve and contrarie of honour 
For to ben holde a commune haeardour, 

Chaveer, Pardoner's TSle, L 184. 
Trlst nont to ys wonder world that loatlt hot a wile : 

For it Is hot [only] uriles of wo, a haeardour that wil 


orrowes of Canes or J 

and artlfloislly feathered. 

The younger people making holiday . . . 

Went nutting to the hazels, 

Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 

n. G. [Attrib. use of the noun. The older 
adj. is haselen,'] 1, Made of or belonging to 
the hazel. 

They hung me up by the heels, snd beat me with hazel- 
sticks, ss if they would have baked me, and have cemened 
■omebody with me for venison. 

Beau, and FL, King and No King, lU. 2. 

2. Of a Dght-brown color, like the hazelnut. 

Thon wilt quarrel with a man for cracking nuta, having 
~ . no other reason but because thou hast haza qyes. 

azy. [Bore.] Shak,, K. and J., UL L 

fcSr luU»l-crottl*8 (bft'ri-krotMss), n, A species of 
. 1 - - . lichen, 8$iota pulmonaria, need in dyeing y»m 

tat^ vex, annoy, ™^t(aodefroy).J L ft-OM. andw^olengwids. ItiidKatoniemdusririi^t, 
1. To haraae with lah«r ; punieh with nnneces* .gd tm bwn nted lor flarorigs l»«r, for ouktog dirt- 
sary work, as a seaman. drinks or Jrilles for Invalids, and by the Swedish peasants 

8. To play ^hievous osr aburivo Irioke on; OEn^ 

try the pluck or ternwr of, espeoi^y by phyei- JuadMlt, a. [< MB. -JhMiM., h«^< AS. haalm, 
oal perseeution, ae loweiMslase students in a ^ i««el; see ka*»la^-«sa.!| Pertaining 

composed of hazel 


Hdltla and hare woddes, with hedyne sohawas. 

" - f(B.B.T. 


MorteArthvkeC 


aXl. 2504. 


rCoUiwi n s 1 (hte'les), o. [< haeei- + -^eis.] With- 

I.UOUO 4 ., U. B.J !«,«. frea from I 


the Itliee] gile. . g««* ir«^ Tales for the Marinea. 

Kw^JWkrtu(.4ihiri^ SameashaywcA [Prov. 

lAiardiaet, n, [< hasard 4- -ise, -ise, as in gor- Eng.] bn.«k1-1iAn ^h^^1-hAn^ n 

mandise, n., cowardice, etc.] A hazardous situ- basal (hfi'zl), n. and a, [Also hasle, early mod* ' 

..V. 'El y A Cl Tv St. Bcanus PTotected tne ci 


baiardiaet, 

mandise, n,, ^ 

ation or enterprise; danger^ 

Her adf e had ronne into that hazardize, 

SpenzkT, F. 0.1 n. xU. 18. 

haBardons (haz^gr-dus), a. [< OF. hamrdeux 
as It. assdrdoso, hazardous; as hasard + -ouo.] 
1. Full of or exjMMBiiiff to hazard or peril, or dan- 
ger of loss or evil; dangerous; 


basal (hfi'zl), n. and a, [Also hasle, early n 
£. h^l, haail, < ME. lamt, heail, < AS. hasselssj}, 
hasel{aar) as OHO. hasdta, t,, hasal, m., MHO. 
Of, hasel, f., ss Icel. hast, m., hesli, n., a Sw. 


1 understand you have been in sandiy hot and hazard- 
u Bnoonntera because of those many Bears snd Cuts you 
ear about you. Bowett, Letter^ iv. 40. 

Perhaps thou [Christ] llngeFst in deep fhiwg] 

Of the enteip^ so hazoAmz and high 

ilSon,V, 


lowzU, Letter^ iv. < 
det^Jhiwglit detain'd 

B.,IU.288. 
and the walk 


la kazarJoutand bold. Cburpar, TSA, iv. 67A 
8te BedUess; daring; inclined to run risks. 

I was In his nature kownloiffl, and, by the ludky 

iBir JPe J9UW§j^ JmOMUI^ IHe 


collet 
any kind. 

Tls the Sophomores ruthing the Freshmen to haze, 

Foem b^ore Jadma, quoted in College Worda p. SSL 

n. intrans. TofroUo; Iwk. [CoUoq.,U.a] o»t haee; free horn b^. 

h. rp««r. 

Bameaahasel^grouse, 

St Besnus protected the cranes and hasel-hznz which 
bunt their nesta upon the Ulster mountains. 

C. Origins of Eng. Hist, p. S8S. 

baBellF(b&'z1-i),a. l< hasel or -gi.J Of 
the ^or of the hazelnut; of a light brown. 
[Bare.] 

baaelnitt (h&^zl-nut), n. [< ME. hasslnote, < 
AS. h^lhnutu (ae D. haselnoot as MLG. haseU 
note m OHG. hasalmts, G. hgselnuss ms Dan. hoa- 
setnd^, < hcBsel, hazel, + htiafii, nut.] 1. The 
nut of the hazeh it consists of a hard sIoXiobs or ovoid 
periooip inrioring a stnifie pendnlous seed composed of two 
equid, miol^ fleshy hemispheriosl ootgdedons with a v«y 
thort anperlor iodide aurrounded by a memhnuiaoeooa 
tes^ the whole indoaed in two huge and mote or lem 

■"Line 


(«) PoaS aad (I) lUeiM Leaf of Hasel (CkisrAcf Ameriemmm), 



\ prolonged into a beak. The nuts are 1 

but nanolly mote or leas dnstered. The nutd- 

or«<meat**of thenuttethetiidar 

very a gi e sa b ^ flavetsd. ‘Basdiml- 
K pHBM and perfbmea It 8 dee 


ttous and ediUe part, or **med^' 

ootgrledons. which 

oil ia uiwl in u 
token lot eotiibt 



llMT ban ■■»»» of IlM mteiMe of a B«d^ 

- alafrole ■■ on HtuOU Nd$. MohiMUe, Travda p. US. 
2. Tlie plant wltich bean the hazelnut. See 
hajeZ. ' 

haial-oll (h&'zl-oil). n. A severe beating, as 
with hazel rods. [Prov. Eng.] 
liAiel«rag,haMl-raw(hfi'zl-rag,-rft),n. Same 
as hageUcTottHaa. 

liaael-trae (ha^zl-M), a. l. Same as h€usel. 
— >2. A tree, Quenina Avellana, of the natural 
order jyotoacees. it ii found in CIhUi and the Chonoi 
■rehipdago wait of Patagonia. It la a very ornamental 
tre^ SO feet in height, with anow-white flowera and coral- 
red ITnil* the latter rlTOniiig at the aame time with the 


opening of the former. It la an evergreen tree^ with tough 
euatiG woo4, which ia naed in the conatruction of boata. 
liaMlwort (ha'zl-wdrt), n. Jmrum Europceum^ 
the asarabacca. See Aaarum, [Eng.] 

’ (h&'z6r), n. One who hazes. 


The taart In college are the men who have been bred 
upon dime novela and the prise-ring— in apirit^ at leaat^ 
if not in faot— to whom the training and inatincta of the 
gentleman are unknown. a 

2. IT. Ctirtir, Harper's Mag., LXXVI. 086. 

haiiliaSB (ha'zi-nes), n. The state of being 
hazy. 

fiaaiwg (hft'zing), n. rVerbal n. of haze^, e.] 
The act or practice of harassing or abusing a 
new-comer, as a* student at ooHege or a sauor 
at sea, by practical jokes or tricks. 

The petty bulhring of. Aosifip, and th. whole system of 
college tyranny, is a moat contemptible denial of fair play. 

Q,W. CurtiB, Harper's Mag., LXXVL 686. 

liazle^, n. and a. See hazel, 
haslet (ha'zl), V. t, [< OF. haaler, haler, sun- 
burn, F. hdler, sunburn, < OF. haste, F. hdle, 
sunbuming, the scorching heat of a summer 
sun.] To make dry; par<ni up. , 

That happy wind ... did hatle and diy up the forlorn 
dr^ and ulme of Noah’s deluge. 2>. Aogen, Naaman. 

liule> (b&'zl), n. [Perhaps named from its 
color, < hazle\ hazel. Of. nasel^eUrge, an im- 
portant group In Austria.] In coalmining, a 
tough mixture of sandstone and shale. Oresku, 
[North. Eng.] 

bitsock (hft^z^), n. Same as hayauek. 
hjm (^ha'zi),‘a. [< haze^ + 1. Opaque 

with haze; obscured by light fog or smoke; 
dull; misty: used with reference to the state 
of the atmosphere, or to atmospheric elSects, 
as in a picture: as, a hazy morning; a hazy 
landscape. 

Indeed the aky waa in general, so cloudy, and the wea- 
ther Bo thick and hazy, that he bad veir little benefit of 
sun or moon. Cook, Voyagea, 111. L 4. 

Like hidden poets lie the hazy streiuns. 

T. B. Bead, Indian Summer. 

2. Lacking distinctness: obscure; vague; con- 
fused: applied to thought and expression: as, 
a hazy reasoner ; a hazy proposition. 

He was as hogy about the Hypostatic Union as are many 
laymen about the Pragmatic Section. 

Serilmer'eMag.,m.799, 

B. B. M. An abbreviation of His (or Her) 
Britannie Majesty, 

H-branch (ach'branch), n. A double-branch 
pipe or T-joint united with a four-way joint, 
used to connect two parallel 
pipes with a pipe at right an- 
gles. 

H. 0. An abbreviation of 
House of Commons. 
hdkf. A commercial contrac- 
tion of handkerchief. 

H-drlU (fich^dril), n. A spe- 
cial form of rock-drill having 
an end the section of which 
resembles the letter H. See 
cut under driXl, 
lie^ (hiS), pron. and n.: now only in the masc., 
nom. he, poss. his, obj. (dat. and aoc.) him, pi. 
(from another source) nom. they, poss. their, obj. 
(dat. and aoc.) them. [The pron. of the Sd pei^ 
son, now commonly recognized only in the masc. 
sing., the pi. being supplied by another word, 
and lAe associated fern. (poss. and obj.) her and 
the neut. it being oommonlv treated as sepa- 
rate words; but orig. complete in all genders 
and cases, presenting a t^ical form, and re- 
taining still the most numerous characteristics 
of the ancient pronominal inflection, and for 
that reason, and in order to explain its involved 
forms clearly, exhibited here with some fnll- 
aess. ^ The native and other Tejl^forms ww 

form is the nom. sing. masc. he, <'mE. 

AS. hi em OS. he, hi, hie s OFries. hi « 
he, LG. he, hei « 1>. hfj » Gk>th. «hi 0 
(found o^in the masc. dat. himma, acc. hina, 



H-Branch. 
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nent. ace. Ufa) am Bcand. (with a suffixed de- 
monstrative pamele),IeeL hanossSw. Ban. han, 
he (leeL hina, Sw. Dan. hina, 7<ia, that, the other) 
(for other Tout, forms, see below) ; Teut. *hi, 
perhaps allied to L. hie (< y *hi + -e, -ee, a de- 
monstrative suffix), this, this one, and to Gr. 
KzlPOQ, eKtlvog, that one, em, there. A different 
root, not found in AS. and E. (being appar. 
merged at an early period in that of he), ap- 
pears in OS. masc. gen. is, etc., neut. nom. it 
(gen. is) as OHG. MHG.G. masc. nom. er, OHG. 
MHG. neut. ez, G. es, it. =s Goth. masc. is (gen. t^, 
dat. imma, aoc. ina), fern. gen. izos, etc., neut. 
ita (gen. is, etc.)ss L. is, fern, ea, neut. id, he, 
she, it, that, sa Skt. i, this, that; an Indo-£ur. 
demonstrative pronominal root appearing also 
in various inflectional and deriv. suffixes. 
From the same Teut. pronominal root *hi are 
derived here^, hen"^ (obs.), hence, hethen^ (obs.), 
hither. The fern, and pi. forms of he began to 
fall away in the early part of the ME. period, 
being replaced in part by forms from otlior 
stems : see she and they. The aspirate in he, 
her, him is commonly suppressed in ordinary 
pronunciation after an accented monosyllable 
or dissyllable, a suppression which prevails 
throughout in the case of it, orig. hit, but is 
not generally acknowledged in regara to the 
other forms except in intentional representa- 
tions of colloquial or dialectal speech, as, I 
told Hm so, see if ’o’s in, take ’em away, etc. 
In formal speech the aspirate is more care- 
fully given.] L personal pron. A personal 
pronoun of the third person, the form he be- 
ing nominative singular masculine, it Btandi 
for a nonn or another pronoun previouily ezpreu^, or 
in place of such a word not expressed when pointed out 
by the situation. . The various forms of he. Including those 
or Middle English with their Anglo-Saxon originals and 
thdr cognates^ are here given according to gender and 
case, with quotations. Idiomatic uses applicable to all 
forms are then treated without regard to case. 

JL Mane, eing. Nom. he. [Oemoq. or dial, also e, also 
ha, a (see < MH he, heo, ha, ho, a, AS. hi b OS. he, 
hi, hie m OlUes. hi. he «= MLO. he, W. he, hei ^ D. 

B Goth. *hie (s Icol. Aann » Sw. Dan. Aan): see further 
In etym. above.] 

Ac wel worth Pouerte ! for he may walko vnrobbed 
. Among pilours in pees, yf pacience hym folwe. 

Piert Plowman (CX xiv. 1. 
TiOt him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he 
faU. 1 Cor. X. 12. 

*lf thou beest fie— But, O, how fallen { how changed 
From him who in the nappy realms of light, 

Clothed with transcendent tirightness, didst outshine 
Myriad though bright ! Mutm, P. L., i. 84. 

He who from aono to lone 

Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight. 

Bryanz, To a Waterfowl. 
<6) Poss. (gen.) hie (his). fColloq. or dial, also ie, < ME. 
fi4, hye, U, ye, < AS. hie m OFrics. hie(^ OS., etc., ie, from 
anotoOT root: see etym. above).] Of him: now always 
merely possessive, and preceding the noun J>at originally 
also usM objectively with certain verbs. By a confusion 
of the genitive sufllx -ee, -ie with this possessive form of 
the personal pronoun, the sufllx came in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries to be often written separately oa 
hie: aa Artaxerxes fiis crown, etc. For this use, see under 
fiis8. For the neuter hie, see C (6). 

Nya helo nane in God hie [Latin in deo ejue, Vulgate]. 

Pb. Hi. 2 (ME. versionX 
He , . . become ie man. Havelok, 1. 2264. 

When y thenke on Jesu blod that ran doun bi ye syde. 

Speeimene qf Lyric Poetry (ed. Wright^ p. 88. 
i^or no wickede dedd 

That the sire hym-self doth, by hve owene wil, 

The sone for the syres syniie sholde not be the werse. 

Piere Plowman (CX xi. 287. 
[e) Obi. (dat.) him. [Collog. or dial, also imi < ME. him, 
hyfn,{ AS. him, hym » OIMes. him m D. hem (■ MLG. 
im, em, LG. em m UHG, imo, MHG. 4m, G. ihm m 
Goth, tmma, from another root : see etym. aboveXl This 
form, originally only dative, is also used as accusative, 
having dmlaced the original form for the accusative. 
See (d). For the nhnter him, see C (e). 

Deth deli him [dat ] a dent, and drof him [aoc. ] to the erthe. 

Piere Plowman (A), xii. 104. 
Whoeoever hath, to him shall he given. Mat. xlU. 12. 
They gave him to drink vinegar mingled with gall. 

• Mat. xxvii. 84. 

They had no suoh lawe, but they had another, that the 
Xing of Persia might doe what him liked. 

Purehae, Vilgrimage^ p. 864. 
The story 1 had of him is literally true, and well known 
to he so in the country wherein the oircumstanoes were 
transacted. Steele, Tatler, No. 04. 

[For the proper obieotlve him is often incorrectly used 
he In oeExain constructions where a temHlar sequence 
s e e ms , at the moment, to require that form. 

1 cannot think of any character below the flatterer, ex- 
cept fii that envies him. Steele, TIMler, No. 206. 

Conversely, him is often used, colloquially, for fis in the 
— jt Is him; like “It Is me " for “it is i.” Bee 
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A polmere he than mette- 
And false hine grette. 

King Bom, L 1027. 

Sore he longed hym tor to se, and he fivm sIm 

jreri4n(S.E.T.&XiU.6B6. 
BL Fern. eing. (a) Nom. fie, ho, fioo (now only dialeotal, 
the form eh^ of different origin, being used In lltersry 
English^ [B. dial, also e, a; < ME. fie, hi, hie, heo, ha, 
fio 0 ,.fio, filie, a (alio j’eo, jfio, joe, je, these forms afford- 
ing a transition to the use ox eehbo, echo, eehe, ehe, whvnee 
mod. £. ehe, q. v.\ < AS. heti, hiti, hid, fii » OFries. 
hiu (for other Tent, zormi^ see efie).] She. 

The maiden turned oyoin anon. 

And tok the waye he |ahe1 haddo er gon. 

Lai le Freine (Weber's Metr. Korn., L). 
lie [^^1 ohaungede cher & seide hou schdlde Igon with 

Without felauBchupe of mon? 

Joeeph qfAriimathie (E. E. T. B.X 1. 88. 
Wolt thow wedde this malde^ p. ich wol asaonte^ 

For hue ys fayne of thy felauohip^ and for to be thy make 
[mate]? Ptere Plowman (CXlr. 166. 

(b) Poss. (gen.) fier. [E. dial, also er; < MX fier, Mr, 
here, hire, hur, hure, ir, < AS. fitre, hare m OlMea. fi<n ' m 
D. harer (of. MLG. er, ir, ]/}. er s OHG. da, 4ra^ MHG. 
ire, U. ihr m Goth. tzOe, from another root : see etym. 
above).] 

Er ich wedde suche a wff, wo me hy-tyde ! 

Fur hue ys freel of hure faith and flkel ot hure speohe. 

Piere Plowman (CX If. 168. 

With more than admiration he admired 
Her Bsuro veina fier alahaater skin, 

Her coral lipfs fier snow-white dimpled chin, 

Shak., Luoreoc, L 419. 
(e) Obi. (dat) fier. [E. dial, also er; < ME. fier, fiir. fiyr, 
here, hire, hure, hur, < AS. hire, hyre » OFries. Mri * ID. 
fioar (cf. OH. tru a MLG. er, 4r, er a OHG. 4^ MHG. 
ire, ir, G. 4fir a Goth, iza, from another root : see etym. 
above).] 

Gawein drough hym to the damesell, and asked fi4r of 
whens she was. Merlin (E. E. T. B.X iU. 648. 

(live me strength 

Not to tdl fier, never to let her know. 

Tennyeon, Enoch Arden. 
(d) Obj. (aoc.) fier. [E. dial, also er ; < ME. fier, fi4r, figr, 
sumititnted (as jdso the masc. dat for aoc.) for the ong. 
acc., ME. fieo, fit (also fitee, fi4M, ieX< AS. hie, hi m OFries. 
hia (for other Teut forms, see efie).] 

Anima she hatie [is namedl no Ennye Mr hateth. 

Piere Plowman (B^ lx. 7. 
That thou hast fier, it is not all my grief, 

And yet it may be said 1 loved her dMU-ly. 

Shak,, Sonnets, xliL 
C. Neut eing. (a) Nom. it [£. dial, also hU (rather as a 
corrupt aspiration of the prevalent it than a survival of 
the orig. form hit\ early mod. E. also yt, < MB. U, yt, et, 
hit, hyt, < AS. hit, hyt = OFries. hU D. hot (of. 08. it m 
MIG. it, et, LG. ef « OHG. ir. ez, MHG. er, 0. ee • Goth. 
ita "th, id, etc., from another root: see etym. aboYC)^] 
Some of vs went to the lande to the vyllage^ wbiohe ia 
right lytel worthe ; hit is vnder the Venysians. 

Sir II. Guyl/orde, Pylgrymage^ p. la 
Wealth may be an excellent thing, for it means power» 
it means leisure^ it means liberty. 

Lotoell, Harvard Anniversary. 
(6) Foss, ite, formerly hie. [The poss. form ite is flrst re- 
corded in print in 1508. It is formed from if by the ad- 
dition of the common possessive (genitive) sufllx -i^ of 
nouns, the nom. and obj. foim i^ Iteing also used for a 
time in the possessive without a sufllx. Tlie snbstltaUon 
arose when the orig. neut. poss. hie, which had the same 
form as the masc. poss. fiii^ negan to be regarded ai x 


Of beaten work shall the candlestick be made : hie shafts 
and hie branchee, hie bowls^ hie knops^ and hie flowers, 
shall be of the same. Ex. xxv. 81. 

It is iust BO high as it is, and mooues with it owne or- 
Shak., A. and C. (folio imX U. 7. 


Doe childe, goe to yt grandame^ childe, 

Glue grandaiiie klngdome^ and it grandame will 
Glue yt a plum, a cherry, and a flgge. 

Shak., K. John (folio 162SX I 2. 

The hardest knife ill used doth lose hie edge. 

Shak,, Boimeti, xov. 

The oonsoious water saw ite God and blushed. 

Craehaw, Epigram (trana.) (1684X 
(c) Obj. (dat) if. [This is a substitution for the orig. fiim, 
the nom. and acc. if being so frequent (by reason of the 
numerous idiomatio uses of the word) that the dative 
gave way to the accusative, while in the masc. and fern, 
the accusative gave way to the dative. Early mod. X him, 
< ME. Mm, hym, < AS. him, etc., in forms like the masc. : 
see A (c).] 

We haue nolymes to labore with ; vr lord we fiif thonken. 

Piere Plowman (A^ 117. 
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Thou art Inclined to sleep ; 'Us a good dulnesiL 
And give if way. Shak., Tempest 


(d) Old. (acc.) fiim. [A substitution of the dative form 
film, or an aoeom. to fiim of the earlier form, MS. hin, 
Mne. < AS. fiine ■ OFries. fiini, fiina (also fiim, hem) (cf. 
08. hid m OHG. ifM, MHO. ine, G. in, G. an « Goth, ino, 
from aaoUiar root: aoa etym. above).] flee (e) above. 


Obj. (acc.) if. [< ME. if, fiif, et, < AS. hit, etc., in forma 
iilce the nom. See (a) above.] 

He [G<yi] is thro persones departable ; Ich proae fiif Iw 
mankynde. Piere Plowman (OX zlx. UAL 

But vnto him that brouhte yf yee fiif take 
Whenne yee haue done. 

Btt6em Book (E. X. T. B.X ^ . 

Ah, my liege Lord ! foigiva if onto roee. 

If ought a^ 


agunat thine honour I have tolde. 

Speneer, MutopotmiMfi L lOflL 
[This neuter if is now generally troeited aa a aepentewoed# 
haying many Idiomatio uaea of ita own. flaail.] 
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hu£^9ite», < AS. la, hU, kia, h§6, hid m OFriei. 
AM (In othttr Teat fonoi a ulferent root, repre- 
in modem BugUih bjr 

AUe boon he blithe 
That to my eong lytbe. 

Kinff Horn (E. E. T. S.X 1 1. 
And DOite wat folk It wai^ to hem he eende hya aonde^ 

To wyte^ wether he [they] wolde pea^ other heo nolde non. 

, Hob. qf CHouceeter, p. 1& 

Toward Mantrlble rlddeq hi. 

Sir Ferumhrae (ed. EUiaX U. 894. 

(ft) Ton, Oren.) her, herei. [Sow only dial. : < ME. here, 
hire,hure, huere, hare, here, heore, < AS. hira, hyreu hem 
■■ OFrIea. Afora.] Their : diaplaced in modem Engliab by 
<fte^(whlch eee^ under tAey). 

Thenne earn Pilatua with muoho people . . . 

To eeo hou douhttliche Deth aholde do and deme here 
buyer [of both of them] lyght 

iHere Plowman (CX zxi. 86. 

(dat) hetnf, emf, ’em. [Common in early mod. E., 
dch it oune to be regarded aa a oontr. of the equiv. 

them, and waa therefore in the 17th century often printed 
'AeuS *em ; in preaent uae only oolloq., written ’em (oee 
*efiO: <M£. hem, ham, horn, heom, A«uien»< AS. Aim, heom 
m OVMea. Aiatn, him, himmen, etc. (cf. Goth, im, from an- 
other root: eee etym. aboveX] Them. See tAap. 

And [hel precheth to the poeple aeynt Poulea wordee, . . . 
And with gla^e wiUe doth hem gode. 

Pure Plowman (BX viiL 9S. 

That ya to aay, alle thynaea that ye wylle that men do 
to gow, do ge the aame to Aemen. 

MS Haul. Poet, 14&. {HaUiweU.) 

(A) ObJ. <aco.) hem\, emf, 'em. [< ME. hem. hem, etc. ; 
a aubatltation for the orlg. he, hi, etc. (aame form aa the 
ncmi.X the dative having diaplaced the accuaative here aa 
In the oingular (aee A (d)X See (e) above.] :^em. Bed 

then. 

He could coin or counterfeit 
Kew worda, with little or no wit; . . . 

And when with haaty iioiae he apoke 'em, 

The ignorant for current took ’em. 

8. Butler, Hudibrai^ L i. 118. 

Hia frienda-^aa Angela 1 receifed ’em, 

Hla foea — the Devil had auborn'd ’em, 

Tennyeon, Queen Mary, L 6. . 

In early noe and in modem dialectal apeech Ae ia often 
found with reference to inanimate objecta where preaent 
regular uaage reqoirea H, In early uoe thia ia generally 
due to the agreement required by the grammatical gen- 
der; In modern uae it la due rather to peroonlflcation or 
to mere mixture. An actual change of hit or it to Ae is 
not to be supposed. 

Trom South to North he [England] ys long eigte hundred 
myle. Bub. of Oloueeeler, p. 2. 

A ataife of sixe verses Is very pleasant to the eare, end 
also serveth for a greater complement then the infeiiour 
staves^ which maketh Aim more commonly to be used. 

PutienAam, Arte of Eng. Poesie^ p. 66. 
The poaaeoalve miw be used without a noun following, 
the feminine her. like our and your, then taking, in mod- 
em nae^ an additional genitive suiBx -n^ aa in Aii^ namely, 
here. 

This waa hia deair and hire alao. 

. Chaucer, Miller’a Tale, 1. 281. 

And what his fortune wanted, here could mend. 

Dryden, 

A thing always becomes Aia at last who aaya it best, and 
thus makes it hie own. 

Lowell, Among my Booka^ lat aer., p. 41. 
Hot the reflexive and emphatic form <A he, aeo himtrJf. 

XL demomtr, jtron. This one ; that one. 

Manye a man that may nat stonde a pu), 

It likyth him at wraatelyng for to be, 

And demen yit, wher [whether] hr do bet or he, 

Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 166. 

m. «. 1. A male person ; a man : correla- 
tiye to she, a woman. [Now only humorous.] 

Here I stand to answer thee^ 

Or any he the proudest of thy sort. 

NAaA.,8Hen.TL,li. 2. 

One that dares step as far to gain my freedom 
As any he that breathes. 

Fletcher, Double Manlagey L 1. 

2. A male animal; a beast, bird, or fish of the 
male sex : correlative to ahd, a female animal. 
Hence much used attribatively or as an adjective prefix, 
signifying 'male,' with names of animals, he and ehe thus 
prefixed supplying the place in English of the distinctive 
sullixea common in other tongues and used to some extent 
in Anglo-Saxon (compare fox, fimn, vixen) : as, a Ae-bear, 
Ae-oat;As-mt, correlative to lAe-bear, etc. The use occurs 
first in Middle English, when the regular suflixes of gender, 
distinct in Anglo-Saxon, fell away or became confused. 
These prefixes are sometimes also used contemptuously 
with reference.to persons. 

They bane many hee and sAsa-Sainta hi great venera- 
tion, with long legends of their lines. * 

Purehae, PUgrimaga p. 444. 
All the Ae and ehe scoundrels of the capital, writhed 
and twisted tourer, rush by you. 

TAoeftetiay, Paris Sketch Book^ On Some Fashionable 
[French Novels. 

kfi* (hS), A sound made iu calling, 

liiii^iiig, etc.: as, Hel hel an archers’ worn 
of ealL 
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]iOfUl(hed),fi.anda. [The spellingM indicates 
the orig. long vowel; early mod. X also heed, 
hed; < ME. hed (i. e., hid), hede, heed, oontr. of 
earlier heeed, hevid, heaved, haved, < AS. heMid 
(gen. he^des), the head (lit. and fig.), s OS. 
habhid s OFries. haved, hqfd, had s D. hoofd 
s MliG. hdvet, LG. hovet, hoofd s OHG. hmhit, 
MHG. haubet, houpt, also hornet, G. haupt (dial. 
hedd, hdd, heed, after LG.) s Icel. A^hdA « 
Sw. hufeud ss Dan. hoeed as Goth, haubiih, the 
head (prob. connected with AS. h^e, ME. 
home, howe. So. how, a hood, ss MLG. LG. 
hme ss OHG. hbba, MHG. hSbe, G. havhe, a 
oa^ coif, hood, ss Icel. hufa as Dan. huessQw, 
ht^lva, a cap, hood, bonnet) ; prob. sa L. edput, 
head (> ult. £. chief, eapitaP-, eape^, etc.). The 
(shr. Kc^'kli, the head, agrees with the rare and 
poet. AS. hafala, hafela, also written heafela, 
heqfola, the head; but this is appar. not con- 
nected with hedfod, head: of. Slct. kapdla, a 
cup, the skull.] I. n. 1. The upper part or 
division of the human body, consisting of the 
more or less rounded skull and its integuments 
and contents, the organs of sight, hearing, 
taste, etc., with the mouth and fis parts, and 
joined to the trunk by the neck; in an extended 
sense, the corresponding part of any animal’s 
body; the front, fore, or top part or oral end 
of an animal, in any way aistinguished from 
the rest of the body, as by being borne upon 
a neck; the end opposite the tail, in all verte- 
brates except the lanceieui, which have no skull or brain, 
the head is a prominent part, lu arthropods, as inseots and 
crustaceans, the head is an anterior partof the body in aome 


way distinguished from the thorax, aa by the l 

of a number of the primitively distinct somites of the body 
into one segment, and the conversion of the appendages of 
these confluent somites into mouth-parts ana organs of* 
special aeiiae : though the outward aeparation between head 
and thorax is often obscure or null. (See < 


In the great group of worms, or anarthropodous anneloid 
animals, the head is aimply the oral as opposed to the 
aboral end of the body. In molluscous animals a head 
ia frequently recognisable by Ite mouth, tentacle^ etc. ; 
but in many there is no such distiuction, these being 
called in consequence aeephaloue or hsadleee. Still lower 
in the scale, the term Acad can be applied on)^, if at alL 
to the oral end of an animal. (See cranium and dcuU.) 
In certain Vermes the head is the whole mature indi- 
vidual excepting its generative buds, joints or atrobila : 
as, the head at a tapeworm. 

Hou longo ssolle hor lather [lither] heued above hor 
ssoldran beY Jloft. q/ Ohuceeter, 1. 126. 

Both wife and baniea opon him fell 
And lay opon the cors criand, 

Heuid to heuid and hand to hand. 

Bdly Mood (E. B. T. B.X p. 71. 
There was wont to ben the heed of seynt John Bap- 
tist, enclosed in the Walle. 

MandevUle, I'ravd^, p. 107. 
It was one of those heads which Guido has often painted 
•— mild, pale, penetrating. 

Sterne, Sentimental Journey, p. H, 

2. Mental faculty regarded as seated in the 
head; intelligence; understanding; will or res- 
olution; iuclmation; mind. 

For what thorw werre and wrake and wyoked Aj^ 

May no preiour pees make in no place, hit semet... 

Piera Plowman ((^ xvill. 85. 
Would Chloe know If you're alive or dead? 

She bids ber footman pat it in her head. 

Pope, Moral Essays, il. 176. 
When in ordinary discourse we say a man has a fine 
head, a long Acad, or a good Acad, we express ourselves 
metaphorically, and apm in relation to bis understand- 
ing. AdOimm, The Hood. 

Of this siege M.Viollet-le-Dnc gives a long and minute 
Account which the visitor who has a Acad for such things 
may follow, with the brochure in hand, on the fortifloa- 
tions themselves. U, James, Jr,, Little Tour, p. 149. 

3. An individual animal or j^n^on ; especial- 
ly, an animal or a person considered as merelv 
one of a number: as, to ebarge so much a head, 
[In this use after a number the plural is head,'\ 

A company at ^ddy Acadt will take upon them to define 
how many shall be saved. Hurlon, Anat of Mid., p. 686. 
Thirty thousand Acad of swine. Addiion. 

The red deer, which toward the beginning of this cen- 
tury amounted to about five hundred Acad. 

Oitbert White, Nat Hist, of Sdbome, vL 

4. One who has the first rank or place, and to 
whom others are subordinate; a principal per- 
son ; a leader; a chief: as, the head of an army ; 
the head of a sect or party. 

Sitthen ioh am soure alre A«/d (the Acad of yon aU] Ich 
am soure alre hale. Piers Plowman xxiL 478. 
The husband is the head of the wife, even as Christ is 
the head of the church. Eph. v. 88. 

The Master of the Oollfgt^ or "Head of the Houses" is 
a D. D., who has been a Fellow. He is the supreme ruler 
within the college walls. 

C. A. Mrieted, EnglUb University, p. 81. 

6. A conspicuous external covering or prom- 
inence on the head, (e) The covert of hair: aa a 
beautiful Acad of hair, (ft) A haad-draaa. 


1 wfil bring down new AmmIc for my Matara 

Steele, fipootaior, No. MS. 
SatM with lappet Afflri and miaelng airs 
Driy at obinx of bell to morning pray'ra 

6. A part of a thing regarded as in some de- 
gree resembling the human head in position, 
or inmortance. (a) The top, enedally when 
distinguiahedfii aome way from the rest of the tht^ : aa, 
the Aiod of a pin, of a qietri of a nail, of a mast 
He hied him to the head of the house, 

To the house top of Frvio. ' 

Andrew Lammie (Gnild's BoUada, 11. 196X 
As much asjthe full moon doth [overObine] the ohiders 
of the element, which show like pina' Acadt to her. 

SM.,8Heii.IV.,iv.8. 
(ft) The top or upper part of a plant the leaves of which 
form a single more or leas compact masa: a%a Acad of 
grain or uf lettuce. 

The wheat and barley which they sowed last winter are 
fidready in fall Acad. 

B, Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 49. 
(c) In hot,, a more or less globular duster of sessile or 
nearlv sessile flowers oentnpetal in devdoproent, as in 
the plane-tree, button-bush, clover, etc. By the shorten- 
ing of the rays the umbd becomea a head, as in Eryngium, 
Sanicula, etc. In the ComnoeitcB the flowers are alwaya 
collected into a head, but they are then dtpoted on a oon- 
ioal, flat, or even concave receptade. Gray calla such a 
head the anthodivm, from the resemblance of the whole 
head to a single flower. In the Characece Sachs applies 
the term Acoa (kbpfehen) to a peouliar hyaline odi oltn- 
ated at the central end of each of the eight manubrla. See 
head-odl, and cut under anthaolinium. (d) The main point 
or part ; that which constitutes the most eonspicttotts or 
most Important feature. 

True, I have married her ; 

The very Acad and front of my offending 
Hath this extent, no more. Shak,, Othello, i. 8. 
(c) The fore part; hence^ the foremost place; the most 
prominent or iionorable position: as, the head of a ship 
(which Includes the bows on both sides); the Acad of a 
procession, of a column of troops, or of a class ; the head 
of the table ; the head of a profession. 

After 7 miles riding, passing thro’ a wood heretofore 
sacred to Juno, we came to Monteflasoone, the head of 
the Falisci. Evelyn, Diary, Nov. 4, 1644. 

Where Maegregor sits, there is the Acad of the table. 

Highland jeroverb, 

Gorisla has been for ages the Acad of a principality. 

E. A, Freeman, Venice; p. 9. 
if) That end ot a thing which is regarded as the upper 
end: as, the head ot a bed; the heaaot a street. 

At the totber Acdc of the halle wss, hegh vppdofte, • 

A wonderful! werke weghes to bdiolde. 

Destruction rj Troy (B. R T. S.), L 1678. 
He put bis hand at her' bed Acad, 

And there he found a gude gr^ horn. 

Lceeome Brand (Child^s Ballads, II. 846). 

The sheets thus produced receive their first fold (in the 
heads) in the direction of tho axis of the cylinders which 
carry them ; the second fold (down the " back ") Is given 
by a bar. Ure, Diet., IV. 682. 

Cg) Ot a barrel or the like; either end when closed ; hence, 
the material with which either end is closed : as, to knock 
out both ftcodc of a cask. (A) That which rlsca to the top, 
as tiie froth on a pot of beer. 

I add to the residual partially purified goods a ley of 
moderate strength only (instead of the finishing ley for 
ourd soap), and boll, taking care that no head is formed. 

Watt, Soap-making, p. 78. 
(i) That part of an abscess or a boil where It breaks or 
seems likely to break : often used figuratively, (j) The 
principal soifroe, or one of the souroes,faof a stream; the 
remotest point from the mouth or opening into a sea or 
lake, as of a creek, bay, or gulf ; a source or spring in 
general.' 

Now I see 

The mystery of your londlneM, and find 
Your salt loan’ head, Shak., All's Wcdl, L 8. 

Those bless'd flowera that dwell 
At the rough atream'a calm Acad, thrive and do well. 

Donne, Batirea (ad. iSlpX 

Whence ahonld this flood of paaaion, trow, take Acad; 

B. Joneon, Every Man in his Hnmoor, lit 8. 
(k) The accnmulatlon of oil in oil-tubes when the pumps 
are idle. (I) A rtfliquaty in the ahape of a human head. 
See chef, 8. (m) A heMland o^romontoiy, aa in the 
names Gay Head, Flamborough Head, 

Gar overidtts of flipping will we bum ; 

And, with the rest inll-mann*d, from the Acad of Aotinm 
Beat the approaching Cmar. Shak,, A and 0., iU. 7. 

At a Acad of land a little abort they beheaded two sa- 
chems. Winthrop, Hist Hew England, L 878. 

(n) A special part of a toed, inatmment, etc., having some 
analogy with the human head, as the umier or steel part 
of an anvil; the riser, sprue, or sullage-pieoeof aoastug; 
the obverse of a ooin ; theospitalof aoolumn ; thestrildiig 
partof a hammer, in oontraoistinotlon to the helve, and the 
pole as dfstimpulsbed from the daw or peen : the poppet 
of a lathe; the lathe-stock in which is the live spinue; 
as distinguished from the tall-stook, which contains the 
dead niindle; Qietop edge of abook; the top of a door, 
etc. (o) A bundle of flax measuring probab& 8 feet in 
length, and weighing afew pounds. In Donetahire ahefid 
of hemp weis^ 4 poniidi. According to the statuteef Ed- 
ward I. oaUed Tractatuedepouderibueet weauntrie, a head 
of linen Is 10 yards: "Ohesf de fnatiaiio oonitat ss tvo* 
dedmnlnis: caput flndonts ex deoam ninis.” <p) InisAaf* 
iaig: G) Theupporendof apl^of btabbarlnboMdiag; 



InidadlB. (9 Mof « wMe which Inolttdcithe 


wHttc^hoiw, •Bd OM M of ft mm-whale, or the 
whftMboae Md come Uiihber of e liftre6n.whftle. (a) In 
iaHaiM^duU «iM^.^JJielfti|iwplfttM, taken odllec^dy, 


iUpoiitlon on the itifl the pitch of the tone: aa, 

difttlngnished from the ctsm or taO. .^eenotei) 
Hoftds'^ve either open, aa In aemlbrevea and minima, or 
aeKd,aainorotebeti,qiiaTeri.eto. (^Inyarioaaatringed 
mniioal Inatramentsof theluteand viol fkmiliea, that 
the Inatniment abo?e the niaok where the tuning-pen 
areineerted. Itlanua]lyoervedornamental]y»eipeoIalTy 
In the older inatnunenta. See Into, «foi,gtcitar, etc. (Qln 
mualoal inatnunenta of the drum family, the atretobed 
membrane covering one or both of the enda, by atriking 
which the tone ia produced. The tenaion of ^e head and 
thua the pitch of the tone are goyemed by a ring around 
the edge, which may be xalaed or lower^ rdaxbig or 
lightening the membrane. See drum, ianUtourine, 

7. In hydro8,f the height of water above a given 
level, as in a pond or reservoir, considered as 
A measure of its quantity or force of fall: also 
reckoned in terms of the pressure of the water , 
per square inch at the given level: as, a reser- 
voir with forty feet head of water. See fall, 

A mill driven by a tell of water, whoae virtual head is 
ten feet. Orier, Mechanica' Diet. 

3. In pneumatics^ the difference of pressure 
on a unit of base existing between two fluid 
•columns of different densities communicating 
At their bases: estimated as the height of a 
•column of the denser fluid whose pressure on 
a unit of its base is equal to the difference: 
AS, the head which determines the velocity of 
flow in a chimney. — 9. In steam~ and gas- 
engin,, the pressure of a conflned volume of 
steam or giw upon a unit of the interior surface 
of a conmiiug vessel, estimated in terms either 
of weight or of the height of a column of water 
or mercury which would exert the same pressure 
upon a unit of area of its base: as, a full head 
of steam.— 10. A culmination or crisis; height; 
force; strength; pitch. Compare def. 6 (t). 

Foul lin, gathering head, 

Shall break into corruption. 

Shat., Bich. II., v. 1. 
Now doee my project gather to a head. 

Shat,, Tempoat, v. 1. 

The Indiapoaition which has long hung ui 
laat grown to auoh a head that it muat quic. 

•«nd of me, or of itaelf. 

11, Power; armed force. ^ 

And 'tia no little raaaon bide na apeed. 

To aave our heada by raiaing of a head. 

Shat., 1 Hen. IV., I. 8. 
Before 1 drew thla gallant head of war, 

And cull'd theae fiery apirita from the world. 

Shat., K. John, v. 2. 

Ten thouaand Oomiah, 

Grudging to pay your aubaidiea, have gather'd 
A head. Ford, Perkin Wbeck, 1. 8. 

Qln we meet a’ together in a head the mom, 

Well be meny men. 

Frag qf Suport (CSilld’a Ballada, VI. 117). 

12. A chief point on subject; one of a number 
of successive topics of discourse, or a summary 
thereof: as, the Asads of a discourse or treatise. 

If I would atudy the Cannon-Law as it ia uaed in Eng- 
land, I moat atudy the Heads here in uae. 

Selden, Table-Talk, p. 81. 

The whole circle of travellera may be reduced to the 
following heade. Sterne, Sentimental Journey, p. 18. 

1 ahall aay no more on thla head, where wishes are so 
barren aa mine. Walpole, Letters, II. 420. 

18. A printed or written title ; a heading, in 
printing a eh^der-heetd ia the word ehapfer with ita num- 
ber in large ta^ ; a running head, the title of a book or 
a chapter contfnnouSly repeated at the top of the pagea ; 
a etde^head, a title inaerted in the firat line of a paragraph 
"( m , for example, the title-worda in thla dictionary); a euh- 
headt a second title following the main one, or the title of 
a minor division of a chapter or other general division. 
14. In eoaUenining : (a) A level or road driven 
into, the solid coal for proving or working a 
mine, (b) The part of a face or breast nearest 
the roof. Bee heading f 10. — 16. In angling, a 
feather or herl wound closely on the body of an 
artifloial fly, both for ornament and to hide the 
butt-end of the wing where it is clipped off. 


Ill me ia at 
y make an 
Addfw/n. 


to the prea an re of a i 


‘dlliad. Bee the qualifying words. 

Id tail Bee dragon.— Dynamic 
reckoned itatioalw would account 
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ahouldarv above his fdDowi.— Baad flnt, haad fiBNc 
moiL with the head in front, as indlWcr teUInTw 
with Che head bent forward, as in running; henoa bur- 

neaoay: tame aa oapiif jepieuii, cne neau ot the Fait^ in a 
homily on Afh Wednesday. 

Now good 
hityatl " 

qfLent . . [2888^ lol. bX 

Hbad of the pitohaai in angling, the place whore swift, 
smooth water meaka into ripples or raplda— Head on 
(fiaia.X with the head directly or in a right line toward 
some object : aa the ship atruok head on. 

The two veaaela stood head on, bowing and curveting 
at each other. F. H. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. lo. 
Head or till, that part of a oc^n bearing a head or other 
principal figure or the reverse : a phrase used in throw- 
ing up a oidn to determine a stake or ohanoe. Compare 
eroee and pUe, under crawl.— Head OVOr hebli. Same 
aa hede over head. See AmH.— Heads and polhtS, with 
the head of one opposite the feet of another lying by the 
aide. 

On theae [hurdles of reeds] round about the honae they 
lie headt and pointe one by th* other against the fire^ some 
, covered with Mata some with akina 

Capt. John Smith, Worka 1. 181. 
Head to wind in the situation of a ship or boat 
when her head is turned in the direction of the wind. ~ 
Neither head nor foott. Same as fWitAcr Asad nor toO. 

Is It possible that this gear appertain anything to my 
cause? 1 find neither head nor foot in it 

Oaaeoigne, Supposea IL 1. 
Neither head nor tail, neither one thing nor another ; 
neither this thing nor that ; nothing distinct or definite. 
[Coiloq.]— Off one's head, craay. [Colloq.] 

At present he ia off hit head; he does not know what 
he aaya or rather he is incapable of oontrolling his utter- 
ances. W. Black, Phaeton, xiiL 

Of one's own head, qmntaneoutiy ; withont external In- 
fluence; upon one’s own responsibility; ot one's own pro- 
dnetiou. See def. 2, above. 

. It[thepistolJmaygooflqfa«otsiiAsad. Sheridan. 

As the Church ia settled, no man may make a Prayer in 
Publiok qf hit own head. Selden, Table-Talk, p. 90. 

The child's discretion in coming to me qf Aitr stsn head, 
and the tenderness he showed for his parenta . . . have 
quite overpowered me. Steele, Tatler, No. 114. 

Out Of one's head, demented ; delirious.— Out Of one's 
own head, by one's own idea or invention. 

* It ought to be left to children to suppose that nothing is 
originu but that which we make np. as the childish pluise 
iM,outqfour own heade, J. JfoCariAy,Hist.OwnTimeail. 
Over head lad oars. See sari.--Binkinf-lioad, in 
founding, same os dead-head, 1 (a). This term is the one 
usually employed In the United States. — BurfhOO Iff 
equal head, an imaginary surface over which the dy- 
namical head is everywhere the same.— To be by tho 
head {naut,\ to dnw more water forward than aft : said 
of a ship.— Tb Uow heada and polnta. to run in all di- 
rections, hltiier and thither, spouting and blowlM, in great 
confusion : said of whales when attacked.- To hatoUi 
one's head, to break Prlsctan’s head, to oomo Into 
one’! head, see the verbs.— To come to a head, (a) 
To suppurate, as a boll. (6) To come to a crisia or consum- 
mation. Also to draw to a Asad.— To oat one'B head 
oir.tofllDg the bead, to gather to ahead. Seethe 
veriNL— To get a glaes in one's head. Bee glass.- To 

g ve head. See giwi.— To gq by the head (naue.), 
plunge or sink head foremost; begin to sink at the 
head: aaid of a'foundering ship.— To have a boo In 
one’B head. See Awi.— To heap ooals of fire on one'e 
head. See cool.— To hit the naff on the bead. Seenafi. 
—To lose one's head, to fail to preserve one's presence 
exf mind or self-control; become confused or distracted. 
But yonder, whiff ! there comes a sudden heat, 

Tho gravest citlsen seems to loee A/s head, 

• The king is soared, the soldier will not fight. 

Tennyton, Princess, Conclusion. 
Tb nuke head against, (a) To withstand effectively ; 
act or advance in spite of. 

Then made he Asad against his enimies. 

Speneer, F. Q., IL x. 88. 
He was unable to make, head aqainet any of his sensa- 
tions or desires. (mdemiUh, Biohard Nash. 

<A) To resist with an opposing force; combine against. 

At length the Devonshire men made head againet a 
new hoot of Danra who landed on their coast. 

Dictene, Child’s Hist Eng., ill. 
Most of these 

Made head againet him, crying, "Who is he 
That he should rule us?" 

Tennyeon, Coming of Arthur. 

TomoorliMdanditam. Bee moor.— To ma'i haadt, 
to or before one's face, 

Bevlie him to hit head. Jen. Taylor. 

To tnm head. to tnm.ona'i hoaA Sm furn.-T0;^ 

by a hoad. In nartt-raetng, to reach the winning-post the 
length^the bead in advance of another horse.— Upon 
C^a own hoadt. Btaaoueqfone’t own head. 

This year Mr. Allerton brought over a yonge man for a 
minister to y® people hear, wheatoer upon hit ewne head, 
or at ye motion of some froinds ther, Twell know not 

Bradford, Plymontb Plantation, p. 248. 
Let no man, upon hit own head, remore the religion that 
is established by law. Jer, Taylor, Woriufed. iwX IL 128. 


riv«r; tho head man of a village; a haad work- 


—Haad and ahonldon. (a) ^ force; vlolentiy : aa he Vlrtnal head, the pressure at any point of a llqnld di- 
wasdngged head and thoMere into the oontroversy. Tided by its (uniform) specific gravity —that 1% by the 


They bring in every figure of speech head and tHauh 
““ Felton, 


^to.the bright of the bead and rixoulders; henoe,bya 
rifftodari; Vonrii: hyter; grwdl^ 


product of itp density into the accrieration of gravity. 
« gyn. 4. Commander, header, etc. Bee ehief, 
n. a. 1. Being at the head; first or fore- 
most; ehief; principal: as, the head waters of a 


It's the haad court of than tlL 
For in it rides the Queen. • 

Tom Unn (Child’s Ballada L 170). 
And hare comes In the stout head waiter, puAiig under 
a tray of hot viands. 

T. Hughet, Tom Brown at Bog by, L 4. 
The head man ot Karagul, a tall old man whose long 
beard was dyed with henna to the colour of a fox's back, 
became very friendly with me. O'Donawn, Merv, id. 

2. Coming from in front ; bearing toward the 
head, as-of a ship : as, a head wind ; a head sea. 
We had a head wind and rough sea. 

B. Taylor, Lauds of the Ssrseen, p. 18. 
[In maiw instanees usage varies between writing Asad 
sepsratriy as an adjective and Joining it by a hyphen with 
a noun to make a compound.] 

Head boy, in England, the senior pupil in a public school 
or other grammar-school ; the captain of the school. 

A superannuated head-boy, whoae mathematical profi- 
ciency nad put more than one bepuisled usher to the 
blush. Mrt. Gore, Two Aristocracies, 1. S. 

Almost oveiy gentleman who does me the honour to 
hear mo will remember that . . . the person to whom he 
has looked up with the greatest honour and rererenoe, 
was the head-boy at his school. The school-master him- 
self hardly inspires such an awe. . . . Joseph Addison wai 
always his [Steele's] head-boy. 

Thaeteray, Eng. Hnmonristi^ Sterie. 
Head qenter. See eratori, lo.- Bead reabb. See raoeA. 
— Head waU, the wall ill the same plane as the fsoe of 
an arched bridge. 

head (bed), v. r< ME. heden, heveden, behead, 
more commonl^oeheden : see behead. In other 
uses tho verb ir modem ; from the noun.] 1, 
trans. 1. To takeoff the head of; behead; de- 
capitate : now rare or obsolete, except with ref- 
erence to plants, fish, etc. : as, to head back a 
tree (that is, to prune it at the top, ao as to pro- 
mote lateral instead of upward growth); to head 
thistles; to head a flsh. 

A bowt IJ myle from Bama yt theTowne of lydls^ wher 
Beynt George suffered martyrdom and was hedyd. 

Tortington, Dlarie of Eng. ITavell, p. 84. 
If you head and hang all that offend that way. 

NAaA.,M.forM.,U.L 
In heading down a young tree^ we out away one-third or 
one-half of the length of the stem. 

P. Barry, Fruit Garden, p. lOB. 

2. To be or put one’s self at the head of; lead; 
direct ; act as leader of. 

Nor is what has been said of princes less true of all other 
governonra from him that headt an army to him that is 
mssier of a family. Sbuth, Sermons. 

And see the Soldier plead the Monarch’s Eighty 
Etading his Troqpa and foremost in the Fight 

Prior, Presented to the King. 

8. To form a head to; flt or furnish with a head: 
as, to head a nail or a cask. 

And I will eat these broths with spoons of amber. 
Headed with diamond and carbuncle. 

B. Jonson, Alchemist^ iL 1. 
Their arrowos are made some of straight young spriga 
which they head with bona some 2 or 8 ynenes long. 

Capt. John Smith, Worka X 182. 
The viewless arrows of his thoughts were headed 
And wing’d with flame. 

Tennyton, The Poet 

4. To make a beginning for ; begin : as, to head 
a subscription-list. 

Heaven Aeode the count of crimes 
With that wild oath. Tennyton, Fair Women. 

6, To go in front of, so as to keep back or from 
advanmng; get in front of : as, to head a* drove 
of cattle. 

One of the outriders had succeeded, in heading the equi- 
page and checking the horses. Ditraeli, Coningsby, vL 6. 

6, To turn or direct in advancing; give a for- 
ward direction to: as, to head a boat toward 
the shore.— 7. To oppose^ cheek, or restrain: 
as, the wind heads the ship (that is, the wind 
has so changed that the ship can no longer go 
on her course).— 8. To go round the head or 
source of. 

They . . > headed a great creske, A so left the saud% A 
turned an other way into y« wooda 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 8L 
It is shorter to cross a stream than to Asad it 

Huxley, Lay Sermons, p. 11. 

Tb head Off. (a) To stop the progress of by getting in 
front : a% to head off a running horse. (6) To prevent by 
some counter action : as, to head offa sememe. 

TT , intrans. 1. To come to or form a head, 
literally or figuratively. 

Check 

Ycmr appetite and passions to ourdanghtor. 

Before it head, MarttUm, The Fawns^ it L 

No partial favor dropped the nln:— 

Alike the righteous and profane 
Bejoioed above their headingjptkn. 

Wkmer, XriiiltML 

2. To originate ; wdng; have its header Bouroe, 
as a river. — 8. To dmot one’s motion; alBO, 
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to hat^ 6lreotion in a oonne; tend: as, how 
, does the idd|> head f 

About the center ci tlie bey llei Harbor Idand. We 
AmM for It The Century, XXVIIL 108. 

4« To go head foremost; drive a.t something 
with the head, or head-aud-head: used espe- 
eiallv in whaling. 

4ieaa. A variant of -hood. 

Imadafthft (hed^fik), n. [Formerlv head^h, 
hMd-ikejhedake^ hedacJic, < ME. hedahe, heaved- 
eeihe^ < AS. hedfodeoe, < heafod^ head, + ece, aohe: 
see aehel.] 1. A pain in the oraiiial part of the 

parei w^ the sensation produ^d by a super- 
noial irritation of the scalp. Apart from trauma, 
headachea may be produced in variona woya, and tbey are 
dlaadfled mainly by tlieir csuaea. The following groupa 
BDUW be diatlnguiahed : (a) Headachea d^nding on m»- 
normal atatea of the blood, aa in anemia ; or when waate 
prodnota accumulate in the blood through the inefficiency 
of the excretory organa, aa in Bright’a diaeaae; or when 
* the Innga, through pulmonary or cardiac fault or the cloae- 
neaaof ipoma, fail to replace carbon diozid with ogygen and 
to remoye the other impurltiea which they Should remove ; 
or when poiaona are taken Into the ayatem, aa in ooal-gaa 
nolaoning; or when there ia abaorpUon of ^iaona formed 
m the alimentary tract (aa in conaupation), or nnuaual fer- 
mentative proceaaea go on in that tmoC ; or when poiaona 
are formed in the blood or aolid tiaauea, aa in gyrnoUc dia- 
eaaea or in litbemic atatea. (6) Headachea dependent on 
, eihauation, anch aa thoae from overwork or ezcem of any 
Und, forming a part of a general neuraathenia, or after 
eplleptio attacka. Hraterioal headachea may perhapa be 


haad-dxmuL a head-dreaa worn 1475 . 
coiuiaUng of a b^ByiSli material, stiffened, and. 

wire frame. See out In 


nng of the flfdi wlieel of a oarriage, and eon- i 

neoted with the spring and the p^es.~Bhad- their hmMrem before ^ 

hlOflkplate, aa Iron on uSoh the hM-Uook of a vehicle H. A. ffraamaiv v enloa P» 184. 

reata and whlohla aupported by the fore axle. Ithaaone 

or two projecting platML to which the perch-ban are at- 

taohed. probaldy aupportd by a 

headboard (hed'bSrd), «. 1 . Aboardfoming a . 

or placed at the head of anything, as of a cart, **•, . 

agrave,eto.: eepeeially, the board which forma headed (hro ed),p.a. ahead; 

the head of a bestead. capitate; Imving a^: naed «*iefly inoompo- 

The upper rooms were all supplied with bed^ one of sition: as, long-headed; wiOK-headed, 
which displayed remarkable portraltaof theCrown Prince The Attican Poeta did call him [Pericles] Bohinocepha- 

of Denmark and his spouse upon Qte AMd-toard. los, as much aa to lay, headed like an onion. 

B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 888. Xorth, tr. of Plntaroh, p. 188. 

2. ph Nautf the berthing or close boarding be- ** He*s headed like a buck,*' the said, 

tween the head-rails. backed like a bear.'* 

ha*dbooiB(hed'bam),». Ajib-boomorafly- «««gj««w.'.CAr«*<«(OhlM-.BriUda 

inir-jib boom. There musing sat the hoary-heodsd Bari. 

le^Aoroilgh, headboiraw (hod 'bur -'6), n. Tennyson, Oenlnlt 

[< ME. heedooroWf hedbome^ lit. head-pledge haadOT (hed'hr), n. 1. One who or that which 
“ plegitut eapitalie), < heed^ head, + Woir, removes the head ^m some^ng; one who 


inoladad here, (e) Headacbei dependent on peripheral 
'lirltatlon, aa from the alimentary canal, from the note or 
phannx, from the sexual apparatua, or from bye-strain 
molaent to errors in refraction or insufficlencias of the 
mnaolee moving the eyebalL Some of these beioim doubt- 
lem quite as properly to the preceding class, Head- 
aches dependent on hyperemia or ischemia of the brain 
and Its envelopa. The effect of change of posture on the 
Intensity of moat headaches seems to indicate that con- 
gestion or the reverie haa a caiiaoity for provoking pain 
mthehead. Bnt this clam is one of nnoertain limits. («) 
Headaches from overheating, aa from exposure to the aun. 
The headache of symotic fevers seems to be due in part to 
the fever (pyrexia). (/) Megrim, (g) Headaches from 

r is lesiouA as tumor, meningitis, or nemorrhage. 

The eom-poppy, Papaver Bltceae^ the odor of 
which is saia to cause neadaehe. Also called 
head-wark. rEng.]--Blliid-li0ada(dis. a headache in 
which there la nyperwatheala of the retina of the eye, or 
pia, or hemiancquia. Any of these may occur In 
i.~ gick-headshha, any headache accompanied 



htrae (hed'&k-trd), n. Averbenaoeous 
shrub, Premna integrtfolia, native of the East 
Indies and Madagascar, the leaves of which 
have astringent properties and are used as a 
remedy for headache. The root is also said to 
furnish a cordial. 

haadache-woed (hed^&k-wdd), n. In Jamai- 
ca, a dicotyledonous monoohlamydeous shrub, 
Hedyoemum nutans, belonging to the natural 
order CKhranfhacew, 


< AS. harhjjk pledge, security, surety: see hor- 
In England, formerly, the head of a bor- 
ough; the chmf of a frank-pledge, tithing, or 
decennary. Hisdutica were similar to those of the offi- 
cera now called petty oontUMee, Bee eonsteMe, 2. Called 
in some counties borehdlder (that 1% borough’s dier), and 
•omeUmes tUhing^man, 

Each borough [of Attica] . . . had its demarebna like 
a conatable or head-berougk J, Adame, Worka IV. 478. 

haad-bonndt, a. Turbaned. 

A valiant'gentlemaiL a noble Dane 
As e'er the country bred, endanger'd now 
By fresh supply of head-bound infldbls. 

Beau, and PU, Knight of Malts, i. 8. 

h6ad«ca4B6 (hed'kas), n. In entonu, that part of 
the interment of a pupa that covers the head. 

bead-ceU (hed'sel), n. in hot,, the small round- 
ish hyaline cell borne upon each of the eight 
manubria in the antheriaium of the Charaeea, 
Also called eapitulum, 

head-chair (hed'ch&r), n. A chair with a high 
back, made to support the head in a convenient 
position. 

headcheese (hed'chSzO* e. In cookery, por- 
tions of the head and feet of swine cut into 
fine pieces, seasoned, and, after being boiled, 
pressed into the form of a cheese. Also called 
Drawn, 

head-^Ute (hed'shdt). n. A canvas tube or 
pipe leading from a snip’s head down to the 
water’s edge, for the purpose of oonvejdng ref- 
use matter overboard. 


beheads or decapitates : obsolete except in cer- 
tain speoial uses, 
tlon of dressing them. 

of heading fish, (e) A form of reaping-m 

enta off and gathers only the heads of the uraln. (A An 
implement for gathering clover-beadi for the sake of the 


Compare turban. 

What’s here? all lorts of dreasea painted to the life; 
hs! ha! ha! Aeod-riootAi to shorten the fac 


Next morning he awoke htadaohy and feverish. Farrar, 
Hr. Lewes is constantly ailing, like a delicate headaehy 
woman. Geotye Miot, in CrosA II. xiL 

head-and-head (hed'wd-hed')y adv. Head on ; 
head to head: a whalers’ term, 
head-band (hed'band), n, 1. A fillet; a band 
for the head. 

The bonnetA and the omamenta of the legu and the 

laa. ilL 80. 


2. In printing: (a) A thin slip of iron on the 
^mpan of a printing-press, (h) A band of 
deooration, usually engraved, at the head of a 
chapter or at the top of a paj^. When mad^ as 
was nsoal in the eighteenth century, of a combination of 
typographic omamoats, It was ciUm by printers a/ae, 

8. In hookbinding, a sewed cord placed at the 
head and tail of the inner back of a well-bound 
book as a decoration and to make the inner 
baek as long as the outer. A worked head-band is 
made by the book-aewer when eewlng the book with thread 
and needle. The ordinaiy bead-band is a cord of brigbt- 
tothe ^ ■ 


colored v^ -acb'ffd 

hea4*band (hed'band). v. i, [< head-hand, n.] 
To attach a head-band to (the inner back of a 
book) in the process of binding. 

After headbanding the bodk dumld receive a hollow 
baek. Workehop Boosipte, 1st aer., p 888. 

feMd-bay (hed'ba), n. The water-space imme- 
diately above the lock in a owal. 
hffftd-hetOIiy (hed'bet^$-ni), n. A plant, Pedi- 
eidariB Canadensis, better tmown as the wood- 
heUnui or lausewort, 

hoad-Dlock (hed'blok), n,, 1. In a saw-mill, 
the devioe wnioh supports or holds the log and 
eairies it to the saw; speoifioally, the forward 
carriage, on whieh the bead of tne log rests. — 
2. A block of wood placed under upper 


2. One who places a head on something, as on 
a nail or a pin ; speoifioally, a cooper who puts 
in the heads of easks.— -8. One who or that 
which stands at the head of something, as one 
who leads a mob or party.— 4. In masonry: 
(a) A heavy stone extending over the tbioknesa 
of a wall, (b) A brick laid lengthwise aciosa 
the thickness of a wall and acting as a bond. 
See cut under inbond, — 6. A plunge or dive head 
foremost, as into the water, or, involuntarily, 
from a .horse or a bicycle. 

!No time to go down and bathe ; 111 getmy Aeoder some- 
where up the etream. Xingeley, Two Yean Ag^ xviU. 

6. One who dives head foremost. [Bare.] 

There they bathed, of conrsA and Arthur, the Glory of 
headore. 

Leapt from the ledges with HopA he twenty feet, he thirty. 

Clough, Bothie of Tober-na-VooUeb, UL 

7. In the manufacture of needles, a person 
whose duty it is to turn the needles all one 
way, preparatory to drilling.-- 8. A sod, brick, 
or stone placed with the end toward the inte- 
rior in building revetments. — 9. A ship’s mate 
or other officer in charge of a whale-boat; a 
boatrheader. 

head-cloth (hed'kldth), n. 1. A canvas screen head-fast (hed'ftot), n. Bdut,, a rope at the 
for the head of a Bhip.*»2. A piece of stuff, bows of a ship, used to fasten it to a wharf or 
broader than a fillet, used to cover the head other object. 

wholly or in part, or to wind around a cap. The Shipa ride here ao doaA aa it were, keeping up one 

' ' another with their Head-faste on ahore. 

2}ofoe, Tour through Great Britain, L 64. 

fai^favouritea to hcad-fish (hed'fish), n. A Bunfish of the family 

raiae the forehead. Ure, CenUivre, Platonic Lady, ill. l. Molidof, 

8. In upholstery, that one of the bed-curtains head-frame (hed'frftm), n. In mining, the 
which hangs benind the head of the bed from sCruoture erected over the shaft to support the 
the tester. head-gear. Called in England gaUows-firame, 

head-coal (hed'kdl), n, • The upper part of a headfu (hed'ffil). n, [< head + -/uL] As much 
seam of coal so thick that it has to be worked as the head can nold. 

in two or more lifts or heads. [Eng.] ru undertakA with a handful of afiver, to buys. AaodAtf 

head-court (hed'kort), n. A court, of which of wit at any time. Ford, !Xls Ptiy, L a 

there were fomerly^e in the year, at which head-gate (hed'gfit), «. 1. The np-stream gate 
all the freeholders who owed smt and presence ^ canal-lock.— 2, Any water- or flood-gate 
wore fined in default of attendance. The head- of a race or sluioe. 
courts were afterward reduced to one, and by the act of ^ i 

» Owirge II. flnM for lum-attMidMU). wor. .l)oIidi.d.- Mad-geWTftM g6T),ff. 1. Aar OOVOT^ forth© 
ICioiliasliiiaB head-ooura in Scotland, the anni^ meet- head, as a hat, or an ornament for the head; a 
Ing of the freeholdera and commiaslonera of supply of a head-dress.— 2. All the parts of a harness about 

w*/, »r. no iwwumt that part Of the winamg-machineTT which 

is attached to the head-frame, and of which the 
most important part is foim^ by the sheaves 
or puUe vs over which the hoisting-rope passes. 
Itead-gnidc (hed'gid), n. See gidde^, 
liead-'nonae (hed'hous), n. In coabminina, the 
house or stnioture in which the head-frame 
stands, and by which it is protected and shield- 
ed from the weather. 

head-hung t (hed'hung), a. Behpondent; hum- 
ble. 

Ton must not be ao Aeod-Aimy; why dost peep 
Under thy cloak aa thon didst fear » aeejeantf 

SMriogt bovs s MaiA iv. S. 

head-hunter (hed'hun^ter), n. A savage who 
practises head-hunting. 

head-hnnting (hed^hun^ting), a. Among cer- 
tain savage fribes, the praotioe of making in- 
cursions for the purpose of procuring human 
heads as ti^hies or for use in religious cere- 
monies. 


head-cringle 

(hed'kring^gl), 
n. See cringle, 
head-dreos 
(hed'dres), n. 
A covering or 
decoration for 
the head, as a 
hat, cap, coif, 
kerchief, or 
veil, or any ar- 
rangement of 
the nair with or 
without such a 
covering. 

A lady'i AmmE- 
dreee—a most aiiy 
sort of blue and 
allver turban, with 
a streamer of 
plumage on one 
Sde. 

C.BrMiM,yfflettA 

[IX. 



BotteiSv HtMMms, middle of i|lh cea- 
— ^lom VMI«l>le-Diic’s*'Dlctdttllo- 


SeaddnmtSag Is not ao much a reUgiona oeramony 
aamng tlm PaintaBA BomoAss iMNly to dhow thefr 
vwylm ma^toMik 

A JoAiAqttotadln^^onosi’beilmolS^ 



^ *" ”“**^ manner; 

Antor haetod hym to kynge Oandoi^ and met hym lo 
haOiflyeke with a grete epere that bottae the tyml^ and 
•telon heede ihewed thouigh hli ahuldre. 

jrerf<n(K. E.T.8.Xi.lie. 

Had thej sot bees heodUy carried on by pandon and 
prajttdioe^ they would never have passed this rash sen- 
tenoe. TUlotion, xiL 1S5. (Lathatn,) 

haadineSB Cbed'i-nes), n. The condition or 
quality of being heady, in any sense of that 
word. 

As for their headtnMtj see whether they be not pronei 
bold, and run headlong into all miscbiel. 

Tyndaie, Ana. tol^ T. More^ etc. (Parker Soc., 1860X 

[p.106. 

heading (hedging), n. [Verbal n. of heafi, e.] 

1. The act or process of providing with a head: 
as, the hecidiing of a pin or of a barrel.— 2. That 
which stands at the nead; especially, a title ; a 
caption: as, the heading of a pi^er. — 3. Mate- 
rial to form a head, as timber for forming the 
heads of casks.— 4. The foam on liquor. — 5. A 
preparation of equal parts of alum and green 
vltnol, used in brewing. — 6. In dreemahing ; 
(a) The upper edge of a flounce or ruffle which 
projects above the line stitched on the dress, 
etc. (b) Any narrow braid or trimming placed 
at the head of a flounce, ruffle, fringe, or other 
trimming. — 7. In lae&making, the edge of the 
lace on the side sewed to the dress, whether as 
a part of the design or in the form of a sepa- 
rate braid. — 8. In firewarkSf the particular de- 
vice of a rocket, especially when used as a sig- 
nal : as, a star-heading, —9. A driftway or pas- 
sage excavated in the line of an intended tun- 
nel, forming a gullet in which the men work. — 
10. In coaPmining : (a) In England^ften used 
as synonymous with head, (o) In Pennsylva- 
nia, a cross-heading, a continuous passage for 
air, or for use as a manway; the place where 
work is being done in driving any horizontal 
passage. Venn, Geol, Sure, Glosa, — 11. pi. In 
placer-mining, the mass of gravel above the 
head of the sluice.— 12. In briehwark, a row 
or course of headers; a heading-course. — 13. 
T|ie molding above a door or a window; a 
head-mold.— 14. Homespun cloth. C, Mallock, 
[Southern U. S.] — 16. See the extract. 

Tui'llquor Is then mn Into the vat^ and when the inter- 
stices are filled, the whole Is crowned with a layer of bark, 
which tanners call a heading. 

. C. T. Davis, Leather, p. 866. 

heading-chisel (hed'ing-chiz^el), n. A chisel 
for cutting down the head of a mortise. E, H, 
Knight, 

heiuung-circler (hed'ing-sdr^kl6r), n. A ma- 
ohine for cutting and dressing th^ieoes used 
to form the head of a cask. The stuff is 
clamped between two disks, shaped by a saw, 
and finally dressed by revolving cutters, 
heading-course (hedung-kors), n. In masonry, 
a course which consists entirely of headers, or 
of stones or bricks laid lengthwise across the 
thickness of the wall. See English bond, under 
bond^. 

iMading-hillt, n. A place of execution by be- 
heading. 

Huntly’s gallant stalwart son 
Wto heidit on thi hsidin hiU, 

Bam vf CoricMs (CfiiUd'sMlada VIL 214>. 

They brought him to the heading^hiU, 

His horse, bot and his saddle. 

Fotttip rofon (Child's Ballade, III. 804). 

headingrjoint (hed'ing-joint), u, 1. In arch,, 
a joint between two or more boards made at 
^ht angles to the fibers. — 2. In masonry, a 
joint between two voussoirs in the s^e course. 
M, H, Knight, ^ 

hoading-knife (hed'ing-nlf), n. A knife used 
for heading, (o) Aknife used coopers in makingthe 
chamfer on the head of a oaSk. (8) A saddlers’ knife used 
for malnng holes too large to be made by a punch, (o) A 
cunlen' soraf^-knife. (<0 A fishermen's knife for cnt- 
tliig the heads of fish. 

hoadillg-lBadlilie (hed^ing-marshen^), n. 1. In 
agri., a form of h^ester by'which the heads 
are tom off from the standing grain. See reap- 
Ifig-fNoeMnd.— 2. An apparatus for swaging up 
the heads of bolts or pins. — 3. .A kind of lathe 
for forming and trimming the heads of casks. 
—4. A press in which the heads of cartridges 
are iha]|M.— 6. A machine for making the 
heads of pins. 

Mdiag-tool (hed'ing-tdl), n, A hand-clamp 
for holaing the rod m metal used in forming 
the heads of bolts, rivets, nails, etc. 
fciiilUdh (hed'islO, a. [< head -f -fohi.] Head- 
■troiig; tes^; [Ptav. Eng.] 
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]lMUl4mdllgf (hed'khr'chif), n. A kerchief 
worn on the het^ usually as a turban. 


hit form so hetuily with a hsrt wlll^ 
That he hurUt down ‘ 


moussellne-de-laine gowns, blaok.sllk aprons, and real 
bandanna hsad-Hrehitfs, put them on for volunteer ser- 
vice in the dressing>room. Neto Princeton Jtev., IV. 868. 

head-kidliey (hed^kid^ni), n. The anterior 
one of three ^rts of the segmental organ or 
rudimentary kidney of a vertebrate embryo, 
situated in the region of the heart, and tech- 
nically called the pronephros. 

Termed the o^ronephros ; and its duct is 

the Mullerian duct H. Gray, Auat (ed. 1887), p. 188. 

head-knee (hed'nfi), n, NauU, a piece of mold- 
ed knee-timber situated beneath the head-rails, 
and fayed edgewise to the cutwater and stem, 
for steadying the cutwater, 
bead-knot (hed'not), n. A knot of ribbon or 
some similar thing worn as part of a head-dress, 
headland (hed'land), n, [In def. 1, also E. 
dial, headlands, aillands; < ME. hevedlond, < AS. 
^hedfodland (once spelled hqfudland, glossed 
L. Umitea), a bounda^, headland (as G. haupt- 
land, the mainland, the mother country), < 
hedfod head, + land, land. For the sense 
* oape^’ cf. head, 6 (m). and eape^,'i 1. A ridge 
or strip of unplowed land at the ends of fur- 
rows or near a fence. 

Bow down with the grass upon headlands about. 

Tusser, Five Hundred Points. 

Access was given ... by the hsadUmd, at right angles 
to the strips, on which there was a right to turn the 
ploughs ; the owner of the headland must, therefore, wait 
to till his land till all the strips are plougheil. 

Jfinstaenth Century, XIX. 004. 
2. A cape; a promontory; a point of land pro- 
jecting from the shore into the sea or other ex- 
panse of water. 

Flags, flutter out upon turrets and towers i 
Flames, on the windy headland flare 1 

Tennyson, Welcome to Alexandra. 

The bracing air of the headland gives a terrible appe- 
tite to those of us who, like me, have been sea-ilok and 
fasting for forty-eight hours. 

B, Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 20. 

headle (hed'l), n. Bee heddlc, 
headledge (hed'lej), n. Naut,, a thwartship 
piece used in framing the hatchways or ladder- 
ways. ^e out under hatchway, 
heacUeSB (hed^les), a, [< ME. heedless, Jtevedles, 
< AS. hetffodfeds (s I>,hoofdeloos s= G. hauptlos 
8s Ban. hovedlosss Bw. hufvudlo8)X hedfod, head, 
4- -leds, -less.] 1. Having no head;, acepha- 
lous; acranial: as, the headless mollusks; head- 
less vertebrates. 

Ichahod was horror-stricken at perceiving that he [the 
horseman] was headless f— hat his horror was still more 
increased on observing that the head, which should have 
rested on his shoulders, wm carried before him on the 
pommel of the saddle. Irving, Sleepy Hollow. 

2. Destitute of a chief or leader. 

They . . . made the empire stand headless. Raleigh. 
3t. Destitute of understanding or prudpnce; 
foolish. 

It may more Justly be numbered among those headless 
old-wives' tales which Plutarch so Justly derideth. 

Fotheroy, Atheomastix, p. 62. 

haadleSBhoodf, n. A variant of heedlesshood. 
headlight (hed'lit), n. 1. A large lamp or lan- 
tern and reflector carried on the front of a lo- 
comotive and serving to illuminate the track 
by night. On locomotives of European make two head- 
lights are carried, one over each rail of the track, and they 
are aet much lower than the headlight of an American 
locomotive. 

2. A white light carried at a steamer’s mast- 
head when imder way. [Rare.] 
head-line (hed'lln), n, l, A hne or rope at- 
tached to the head of an animal, as a bullock. 
— 2. In printing, the line at the top of the page, 
which contains the folio or number of the page, 
with the title of the book (technically known as 
the running head), or the subject of the chapter 
or of the page.-^. Gne of the lines in the title 
of a newspaper article, printed in large type to 
attract attention. 

headlingt, headlinga (hed'ling, -lings), adv, 
[< W&,hedling, heedling, hevedlynge, and with 
adv. gen. -s, -es, hedliugs, hedlynges (as MHG. 
houhetlingeny, < head + -Ung^,"] Same as head- 
long. 

The foolish multitude everywhere . . . as a raging flood 
(the banks broken down)riintieth headlings into all bias- 
pliemy aud devtlishness. Bp. Bale, Select Works, p. 606. 
hfMtd-lining (hed'li^ning), a. A painted can- 
vas sometimes used to form the oeiliug of pas- 
senger-oars. 

headlOlUi (hed'ldng), ME. hedlonge; 

var. otheadUng, q. v.1 1. With the head fore- 
most: aa, tondlaoaaloiiF. 


hedlongesto the bard arfha. 

lleriruriim ftflVvy (H H T. h lOOflIk 
He flung her headlong into the mote. 

Northern Lord and Cruel Jew Child’s Ballads, VIXL SU). 

2. Rashly; precipitately; without deliberation. 

Some ask for envy'd pow'r, which public hate 
Pursues, and hurries headlong to their fate. 

Dryden, tr. of Juvenal'B Satire^ x. 86. 

3. Hastily; without delay or respite; tumultu- 
ously. 

We are carried away headlong with the torrent of our 
affections. Burton, Auat. of MeL, p. 606. 

The rapid charge, the rallying shout, 

Betreat borne headlong into rout. 

Scott, L. of the L., ii. 17. 

headlong (hed'16ng), a. [< headlong, adv,1 1. 
Bteep; precipitous. 

Like a tower upon a headlong rook. 

, Byron, ChTlde Harold, IIL 41. 

To take the bit between his teeth, and fly 
To the next headlong steep of anarefor. 

Dryden, The Medal, L 122. 

2. Rash; precipitate: as, headlong toWy, 

The headlong course that madd'nlng heroes run, 
now soon triumphant^ and how soon undone ! 

Crabbe, Worka 1. 

3. Rushing precipitately; precipitate; hasty. 
The descent of Somerset had been a gradual and alm^ 

Imporoeptible lapse. It now became a headlong foil. 

Macaulay, Lord Bacon. 
The young men think nothing of a headlong Journey 
from Bath to London and back again. 

Mrs. Olij^nt, Sheridan, p. 26. 

headloimf, v. t. [< headlong, adv.] To precipi- 
tate. Davies. 

We . . . forget the oourse of our own sinful Ignorance 
that headlongs us to confusion. 

Bev. T. Adams, Workiii^ m. 96. 

headlonglyt (hed'ldng-U), adv. In a headlong 
manner; precipitately. 

Bo snatohingly or headUmgly driven, flew Juno. 

Chainnan, Iliad, xv., Commantoiy. 

headlongwiaef (hed'16ng-wiz), adv. In a head- 
long manner. 

Bow they began much more to take stomacke and indig- 
nation, in case that after Tarquinius the klngdome should 
not roturne to them and their line, but should still mn 
on end, and headlongwise fall unto such base varlets. 

Holland, tr. of Livy, p. 29. 

kead-lonae (hed'lous), n. The common longe, 
Pedieulus capitis, which infests the hair of tiie 
human head. Compare body-louse, erab-louse, 
head-lnggedt (hed'lugd), a. Lugged or drag- 
ged by the head. 

A father, and a gracious aged man. 

Whose reverence oven the headluug'd bear would lick— 
Moat barbarous most degenerate f Shdk., Lear, iv. 2. 

headlyt (hed'li), a, [< ME. hedly, huvedlich, < 
AB. hedfadlic, capital, < hedfod, head: see heaa,"\ 

1. Principal; capital. 

This weddyng is broken by lobe hedly synne. 

Wyelif, Select Works, Ul. 162. 

2. [In this sense found only in Shakspere, in 
the following passage in the folio of 1623, where 
it is prob. a misprint for heady, as in all other 
editions.] Same as heady, 3. 

Hsadly mnrther, spoil, and villainy. Shdk., Hen. V., lU. 8. 
head-niflA (hed'man'), n. [< early ME. htfd- 
man, hevedmon, < AB. hedfodman, a chief, leader 
(s MHG. houbetman, houptman, G. hauptmann 
(> ult. hetman and ataman, q. v.) =r Dan. Aofwefo- 
mandss Bw. hofvitsman, captain), < hedfod, head, 
+ man, man. Cf. hetidsmanJ] A chief ; a leader. 
[Now usually written as two words.] 
head-mlark (hed'mflrk), n. The natural ehar- 
Boteristics of each individual of a species. 

Hrad-mark, or, in other words, that charaoteristlc in- 
dividuality stamped by the hand of Bpture upon every 
individual of her numerous progeny. 

Agrie. Surv., Peebles. (Jamieson,}- 
Galloway and Buchan, Lothian and Lochaber, ore like 
foreign parts ; yet you may choose a man froin any of' 
them, and, ten to one^ he shall prove to have the ikoed- 
mark of a Soot B. L. Stevsnem, The Foreigner at Home. 

head-master (hed'mAs'tdr), n. The principal 
master of a school or seminary. - 
Mr. Thring claims that three hundred boys is the limit- 
of numbers that a hsadmastcr can know persona^. 

The Cent^, XXXVI. 668. 

head-mold (hed'mOld), n. 1 . The skull prraer, 
or cranium; the brain-pan.— 2. In a/rok,, a 
molding carried around or over the head of a 
door or a window; a hood-mold or hood-mold- 
ing.— Head-mold Shott. a morbid condition of e new- 
born child in which the sutures of the Skull, uinally the* 
coronal suture^ luhre their edges shot over one enotBor. 

In the old London Bills of Mortality the tenn head- 
mould shot long stood as the vernacular for a form of for- 
drooephalna (Ot wntor on the bnin. 

jr.imd 9., ethier.ptX.tt. 



lMd 4 noldfllg(lied'mdKdi]ig),ii. SameasAMMi- 
iaoId,2. 

liaad-moiiey (hed'mun^i), n. 1. A'eapitation* 
tax; a tax of BO much per head, 
lb be taxed by the pcdl^ to be looiioed our h$ad^numey, 
JftftoiH Ketonnatlon In Eng., IL 

fl. A reward by the head or number for per- 
sons captured m war, especially at sea ; also, 
a rewara for the production of the head of an 
outlaw or enemy. 

The laWv of lome itatet hold out special reirarda to en< 
coange the oapture of veas^a eapeoially of oommlasloned 
vesMda of their enemies. Snoh Is the h^^twney of five 


I»and8» dae under a^seotlon of the Brittsh ^rise act, to 

_ jtured 

m llflng at the beginning of the engagement 
Woouey, Introd. to Inter. Law, 


cm bof^ an arm^yesael aetiiig under piil 




for every man on board of a i 


^ _ Jlo author- 

imilar captured vessel 

1 * 1144 . 

, three oases decided by the United 

States Supreme (lk>urt in 1884 (112 U. B., 680^ which held 
that an act of Congress (Auguit Sd, 1882) imposing upon 
owners of vessels a duty for immigrants entering the 
United States was valid. 

llMdinost (hed'mdst), a. superl, [< Jtead + 
-fsost] Most advanced; most forward; first 
in a line or order of prog^ssion: as, the head^ 
mo8t ship in a fleet. 

One steam torpedo-boat . . . managed to run the gaunt- 
let of the guard-boata and came through them bravely at 
the hMdmoKt Turkish ship. jY. A. JReo., GXXVIL 884. 

Iioad-nottillff (hed'net^ing), n. An ornamental 
netting uim in merchant ^ps instead of the 
fayed planking of the hehd-rails. 
liead-note (hed'not), n. A note or remark 
placed at the head, as of a chapter or page; 
specifioally, a brief and condensed statement 
introductory to a report of a legal decision, 
stating the principles of law to be deduced 
from we decision to which it is prefixed, or 
the facts and circumstances which bring the 
case, in hand within the principle or rule of 
law or of practice which we court applied; a 
syUabuB. 

lltad-pant (hed'pan), n. TME. not found, < AS. 
kd^foapanne (ss D. hoofapan s ODan. hrwed- 
pandeSf the sxull, < hedfod^ head, -H panne, a 
pan.] The brain-pan. 

Aead-peimy (hed'pen^l), n. [ME. Iicrfed^n- 
ing."] A poll-tax: usually in die plural, headr 
pence. Also called head-silver. 

Iiead-pieoe (hed'pSs), n. [Formerly also head- 
peecCf headpeace; < head + piece.} 1. A hel- 
met; specifically, an open helmet such as was 
worn after the abandonment of the armet; 
also, a hat; head-gear. See morion, calmsset, 
burganet. 

One dark little man stood, sat, walked, lectured, under 
' the A«ad|pMc« of a bandit bonnet-grec. 

CharhtU BrmiU, Villette^ xxxv. 

8. The head; especially, t^e head as the seat 
of the understanding; hence, intelligence ; judg- 
ment. [CoUoq.] 

A BIggen be had got about bis brayna 
For in bis hsadpeaee be felt a sore payne. 

Spenmr, Shop. Cal., May. 

Pride comfort your poor hMd-pieoe, lady I 'tis a weak 
ona and had need of a night-cap. 

Beau, and FI,, Philaster, i. 1. 

8. A decorative engraving placed at the top of 
the first page of a book, or at the beginning of 
a chapter, etc.; a head-band. 
llMd*Plata (hed'pl&t), n. 1. A metal strip or 
gnara covering the joint of the top of a landau. 
—8. A reinforcing piece on the cantle of a 
saddletree. — 3. In entom., a horny plate on the 
cephalic extremity of the larvm of certain in- 
sects. 

k Many larvn are deatitate of eyes— namely, all maggots 
with an undeveloped head, as well as many larvn with a 
distinct comeoni headpUda. Shuekard. 

4. In gun,, a plate which covers the bieast of 
the cheeks of a gun-carriage, 
liaad-post (hed'post), n. 1. One of the posts 
at the head of a four-]^8t bedstead. — 2. In the 
stall-partition of a stable, the post nearest the 
mangcw. 

liaad-ptunp (hed ^ pump), n. ' Jiaut, a small 
pump placed at the bow of a vessel, with the 
lower end communicating with the sea, used 
chiefly for washing decks, 
headquarters (hed'kwfir'tcrz), n.pl. 1. The 
quarters or place of residence, permanent or 
tempora^, of the commander-in-chief of an 
armv.— 2. The residence of any military chief, 
or the place from which his orders are issued. 
Hence — 3. The place where one chiefly resides 
or carries on business. 

Ibiadrace (hed'ras), ». l. The race or flume 
which leads water to a water-wheel. — 2. See 
the extract. 
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The ohsmiel cf lupiily, or head moe, whereby witer it 
br^bt to the engine. Bteem BoUer, | SB. 

hoad-raUMhed^rU), a. [< head raiP^.} 1 . 
Id, ship-buUding, one of the elliptical rails at the 
head of aBhip.^2. The upperhorisontal mem- 
ber of a door-frame. 

head-rail^ (hed'rfil), n. [< bead + roiia.] a 
kerchief or other garment of linen for the head, 
worn especially by women, 
head-roadh (hed'^h), v, i, Naut,, to shoot 
ahead, as a sailing vessel during the evolution 
of tacking. 

head-rest (hed'rest), n, A rest or support of 
any kind for the head; specifically, in jpbotoa., 
an adjustable apparatus, generally a metallic 
skeleton frame, placed behind the sitter to 
steady and support his head during the taking 
of his portrait. 

head-ring (hed'ring), n. A decoration worn by 
the men of the Ka&s after piarriage, consisting 
of a leaflet of palm secured permanently to the 
woolly hair, and covered with vegetable wax or 
other material used fordressi^ the hair, 
head-rope (hed'rop), n. [< Me. hederap,} If. 
Naut,, a rope to support the head of a mast. 

Thuie wttt hsde-rapye hewene font] that helde upe the 
maatei. MtrrU Arthura (B. £. T. B.X L 8060. 

2. That part of a bolt-rope which terminates 
any sail on its upper edge, and to which the sail 
is sewed. 

head-sails (hed'salz), n, pi, Naut,, sails set 
forward of the foremast, 
headshake (hed'shak), n, A significant shake 
of the head. 

That‘you, at mch times seeing me^ never shell, 

With arms encumber’d thui^ or thus head shake, . . . note 
That yon know aught of me. Shak., Hamlet, i. 5. 

head-sheets (hed'sbets), n,pl, 3raat,the sheets 
of the head-sails; the jib-sheets, 
head-shield (hed'sheld), n. in herpet,, a cephal- 
ic plate ; one of the usually definite and sym- 
metrical plates on the top of the head of a snake 
or lizard. 

headship (hed'ship), n, [< head + •ship,'] The 
state or position of being a head or chief ; head 
or chief place-; hence, authority; rule; govern- 
ment. 

As an estate of the realm the spiritualty reoegnises the 
^adehip al the ki^ as a member of the ^uroh Catholic 


Itreoogniaei^ aocoi 
of the pope. 

There seems no reason to doubt that Borne, in the days 
of her kings, had won a federal headship over all J.atluro, 
and that she lost that headehip through her change from 
kings to consuls. JB. A. Freeman, Amer. Leots., p. 810. 
Federal headship. See/Nfsmf. 

head-sill (hed'sil), n. In a saw-pit, one of the 
transverse pieces at each end, on which the 
ends of the timber rest. 

head-Silyer (hed'slKvCr), n. Same as head- 
penny, 

head-skin (hed'skin), n, A thick, tough, elas- 
tic substance, proof a^iust the harooon, pro- 
tecting the case of the sperm-whale. C, M, 
Scammon, 

headsman (hedz'man), n. ; pi. headsmen (-men). 
" ' “(def. 1); < hoaePs, posS. of 


[< ME. heddyaman" 
he ' ‘ 


ead, + man,] 1 . A chief person ; a head man. 

The! . . . Hyngede of theire heddye-anene by hundrethes 
at ones. Morte Arthure (£. E. T. S.X 1. 281. 

2. One who cuts off the heads of condemned 
persons; a public executioner. 

Corner headmnan, off with his head. 

Bbok., AU'sWell,iv.8. 

3. A laborer in a colliery who conveys the 
coal from the worldugs to the horseway. 

head-spade (hed'sp&o), n. A long-handled in- 
strument with iron shank and cast-steel blade, 
belongmg to the cutting-gear used by whiders 
in cutting in a whale, it is heavierthan the cutting- 
spade, and Is employed in outtlng the bone which con- 
nects the whale’s head to the Ixmy. Also called head~ 
eraeker. 

headspring (hed'springh n. Origin; source; 
fountainhead. ^ 

head-stall (hed'stkl), n. 1 . That part of a bri- 
dle which encompasses the head. — 2. Same 
as capiatrum, 1. 

head-station (hed 'stfi^shqn), n. The dwelling- 
house and offices on an Australian sheep- or 
cattle-station. [Australia.] 

Boon they passed a haaditatUm, as the homestead and* 
main buildings of a station are invariably called. 

A, C, Grant, Bush Life In Queensland, I. 42. 

head-StidE (hed'stik), n, 1. Naut,, a short 
round stick with a hole at each end, through 
which the head-rope of some triangular sails is 
thrust before being sewed on.^2. In printing, 


a straight nieoe of tenitmeplaeed at theheod 
of a form, between the ehoee and the type, 
head-stoek (hed'stok), e.. In smuA.: (a) The 
framing used to support the gudgeons of a 
wheel, (fi) in a lathe, the frame which supports 
the live spindle, to which the work is chucked 
or dcttged, os distinguished from the tail-stoek, 
which supports the dead spindle ; the live head, 
(c) The transverse member which forms the end 
of the under frame of on American laUroad-oar. 
headstone (hed'ston), ». 1. The principal 

stone in a foundation; the chief stone, as the 
corner-stone of a building, or the keystone of 
an arch. See cut under arch^.— 2. A stone, 
usually inscribed, set at the head of a grave. 

Where Claribbl low-lleth . . . 

At noon the wild bee hnmmeth 
• About the moM'd haadatom, 

Tetifigeoii, COarlbeL 

head-stool (hed^stOl), n, A small narrow kind 
of pillow used to rest the neck or cheek upon 
during repose, and leave the hair undisturbed. 
Such appliances were used when large and 
elaborate coiffures were in vogue, 
headstrong (hed'strdng), a. 1. Wilful; un- 
governable; obstinate; bent on pursuing one’s 
own ends. 

Peace, haadatrong Warwick 1 Shak,, 2 Hen. VI., i. 8. 

She’s as headstrong as an allegory on the hanks of the 
Nile. The Rivals, iii. 8. 

In all his dealings he was headstrong, perhaps, bnt open 
and above board. Irving, Knideerbooker, p. 288. 

2. Directed by or proceeding from obstinate 
wilfulness: as, a headstrong course. 

Thus 111 curb her mad and headstrong hnmour. 

Shak,, T. of the R, iv. l. 
•Syn. Intractable^ unmly, atnbbom, dogged. 
headstronmOBS (hed ^ strong- nes), n. Obsti- 
nate wilf^esB. [Rare.] 

Rosinante's haadatrongnass . . . shews that a beast 
knows when he is weaiy, or hungry, better than his rider. 

Oayton, Notes on Don Quixote, p 6. 

head-sword (hed'sord), n. Water running 
through an adit-level: a Cornish mining term. 
head-&bllng (hed'ta^bling), n. * See tabling, 
head-timber (hed'tim^bOr), n. Naut,, one of 
the upright pieces of timber which are inserted 
between the upper knee and the curved rail, to 
support the frame of the head-rails, 
head-tire (hed'tlr), n. Dress or attire for the 
head. 

A chariot with bridles of gold, and an headtira of tine 
linen. 1 Bi^ iiL a 

Their head-tires of flowers, mixed with silver and gold, 
with some sprigs of aogrets among. B, Jonson, Chloridia. 

head-tone (hed'ton), n. In singing, a tone so 
produced as to bring the cavitTes of the nose 
and head into sympathetic vibration, thus giv- 
ing an impression of being made there, 
head-tnmer (hed't6r^n6rL n, A machine for 
shapiog and leveling the neads of barrels, 
head-yal'ye (hed'va^)r li^ a* steam-engine, 
the delivery-valve. JE, H, Knight, 
head-yeil(ned'val), n, A veil used to cover the 
head and usually falling behind it, as distin- 
guished from the face-veil: such a veil is an 
important part of the costume of the wealthier 
Moslem women. 

head-TOice (hed'vois), n. In singtng, thatmetb- 
od of using the voice, or that portion of the 
singer’s comj^ss, which tends to produce head- 
tones. 

headward, headwards (hed^wgr^ -wardz), 
adv, [< head + -ward, -wards,] Toward the 
head. Packard, 

head-wark (hedV&rk), n. [< ME. heedwaiPke, 
hedewarke, < AS. hedfodweere (b loel. hdfudhverhr 
B Sw. hmvudvdrk s Dan. hovedvark), < heiffod, 
head, + wanre, ache, pain.] Same as headache, 2. 
headway (bed' wfi), n, l . Motion ahead or for- 
ward; force or amount of such motion; rate of 
progross : said i^clfically of a slijp, Shut ap- 
plied to all kinds of progress, literally or fig- 
uratively. 

The engines fof e steamer] are first '‘Sfowed,” then 
stopped. Mid Anally backed, if neoeesMfy ; when the Aeotf- 
way ceseee,' the anchor is let gd. 

Hamaraly, Naval Enoyo., p. SB, 

Hy Lord Daily and hh fdends seem to think Demooraoy 
has made, and Is mskiiig, dangerous headumy, 

W. PMUij^, Bpeeohts, p. lOA. 

2. In arch,, clear space in hei^t, as from a 
floor to a ceiling, or from the ground to the 
crown of an arch; qieoifioally, the ]Mrpen- 
dieular distanoe from any step or londii^ of 
a stair to the ceiling.— 8.' In coad-minAng, a 
croBB-headii^. [Nom. Eng .]— td \ 
way. Bse,^SBa— . 



tMldpiroVd(lied'wM).fi« A word put as a title 
(and printed uaually in a distinetiTe type) at 
the head of a paragraph, as the words in full- 
fhoe at the bec^nnina of the several articles in 
this dictionary; a title-word; a word constitut- 
ing a headix^ or a side-head, 
hoad-work (ned'wtok), n. 1. Mental or intel- 
* lectual labor. 

He bed the penevenmoe, the oaiMbllity for htad-wark 
-'itlon, the iteedlneM and general forethonght 
ht hare made him a great merchant if henwi 


Mra. Oatkdl, Sylria'a I^ven, xxxL 
To this ideational adfuetment may be referred moat of 
the strain and “ head-aidlttlng ” oonneoted with recollect- 
ing, resecting, and all thatpeople call head-toork. 

J7 Ward, Bneyc. Brit, XX. 69. 
2. In areh,f the heads and other ornaments on 
the keystone of an arch, 
hoad-worker (hed^wCr^kCr), n. 1. One who 
works with his head or brain, as distinguished 
from one who does physical labor. Specifically 
— 2. One who assists in planning a robbery 
or burglary, by finding out where money or 
valuables are kept and informing the gang, 
for an interest in the proceeds of the plunder. 
[Thieves’ cant.] 

haady (hed'i), a. [< head + -yi.] 1. Head- 
strong; rash; precipitate; hurried on by ob- 
stinacy or passion. 

Let the Immortall scale lift her eies vpwards, not down- 
wards into this darke world, which is vnstable, madde, 
hsadie, crooked, alway encoinpasBlng a blinde depth. 

Jhirehaa, Pilgrimage, p. 867. 
A man of a strong haady temperament, like Villon, is veiy 
differently tempts His eyes lay hold on all proTocatlons 
greedily, and his heart flames iu> at a look Into imperious 
aesire. JL L. St^aenaon, Francois Villon. 

2. Apt to affect the bead; intoxicating. 

A sort of wine which was vety haady, Boyla, 

This towne much consists of brewers of a certaine haady 
ale. Evelyn, IMaiy, May 10, 1672. 

a tiu^ and otLer haady smells buried in their passages 

Evelyn, Sylva, xxvi. 

New honours are as heady as new wine. 

Soott, Kenilworth, mil. 

3. Violent ; impetuous. [Bare.] 

Never came reformation in a flood, 

With such a haady ourranca scouring faults. 

Shak., Hen. V., 1. 1. 
Adliffe 

Against whose base the haadia Neptune dasht 
Hb high-curlde browes. 

Maraton and Wabater, Malcontent^ Iv. 8. 

keftd-yard (hed'yftrd), n. Naut^ one of the 
yards on the foremast: as, to haul around and 
brace up the head-yarde, 
heall- (hel), V. [< ME. ?i€l€n,< AS. haslnn (s= 
OS. helian a OFries. hvla D. Iwelen = MLG. 
helen, heUen, LG. helen =s OHG. hoilan, MHG. 
G. Jieilen = Icel. heila s Sw. hela s Dan. hcle =: 
Goth. hai1jan\ heal, make whole, < Ad/, whole: 
see toAo/e, and «f . holy, hale^, hail^, health, etc.] 

1. trans. 1. To make whole or sound; restore 
to health or soundness; cure: as, to heal the 
sick. 

*Thei that were hurt and wounded a-bode at theire hos- 
telles for to ha^ theire wuundes. 

MaHin (E. E. T. 8.X ill. 499. 
The rarest Simples that our fields present-vs 
Haala but one nurt^ and healing too torment-vs. 

Sylvaatar, tr. ol l>u Bartas’s Weeka li., Eden. 
Speak the word only, and my servant shall be healed. 

Mat vlil. & 

2. To restore to wholesome conditions; re- 
move something evil or noxious from ; purify ; 
cleanse; stren^hen. 

I . . . will heal their land. 2 Chron. viL 14. 

Thy gift^ thy love^ msy scarce now heal my heart— 
Look not BO kind — Ood kecrn us well apsrt i 

WiUiam Morr£, Earthly Ku^is^ II. 824. 

3. To remedy ; remove, repair, or counteract 
by salutary or beneficial means : as, to heal a 
quarrel or a breach. 

I wm heal their backsliding. Hos. ziv. 4. 

We took order that he should be dealt with by Mr. Cot- 
ton, Mr. Hooker, and Mr. Welde^ to be brought to see his 
errour, and to heal it by some publio exrisnation of his 
meanl^. Winihran Wat New angland, 1. 179. 

Time and tale a long-past woe will heal, 

And make a melody of grief. 

William Morria, Earthly Paradise, H. 28. 

IX. tntrans. To grow whole or sound; return to 
a sound state: with reference to a wound, some- 
times with up or aver. 

Wtthfame a fewe dayes he sdial so hool that he schal 
fele him aOf of the statt and the strenkthe of xl seer. 

Book q/^aue Eaaanea (ed. FumivailX p. 16* 
^ While Geraint lay healiny at his hurt 

The UameleaB Xing went forth. Toaayoon,Qenlnt 
See ffttm* 
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haftlH (bH), n. [AlsoAial. hale; < ME. hele, < 
AS. A^, mRo, health, safety, sidvation, < Ad/, 
whole: see heal\ vi, and of. health.^ Health; 
well-being. 

In our chapltre prsye we day and night 
To Chiiat he the sende heU, 

Chaucer, Summoner’s Tale^ 1. 288. 

Well are they fed, well are they clad, 

And live In heal and weal. 

Fair Annie (Child’s Ballads, III. 887). 

lLGal3(hel),t;.e. [AlsoAeri(Be6def.2(/i)); <ME. 
helen, hilen, < AH helan (pret. hwl, pi. hwlon, pp 
holen) as OS. helan s OFries. hela ss D. hclen s 
MLG. helen ss OHG. helan, MHG. heln, G. hehlen, 
cover, conceal, as L. celare, cover, conceal (in 
comp, eoneelare, > ult. E. conceal, q. v.), akin to 
occtUere, hide (> ult. E. occult, q. v.), to cella, a 
hut, cell (> ult. E. eelL q. v.), to Gr. Kakimrt'iv, 
cover, conceal, etc. From the same Teut. root 
are E. hall, hein, hem, him. hum, hole\ hold^, 
hollow^, helm^, etc.] If. To hide; conceal ; keep 
secret. 

Mordre is so wlatsom and abhomitiable 
To Ood, that is so Just and resonable. 

That he ne wol nought suffTe It hUed be. 

Chaueer, Nun's Priest's Talc, 1. 286. 

I can nao langer heal frae thee^ 

Thou art youngest brither. 
kaemer aafmand (Cbfld's Ballads, I. 264). 

2. To cover, as for protection, (o) To cover or over- 
lay, as a roof with tiles, tOates, tin, etc. lObaolete or prov. 
Eng.] 

Alio the houses both haled hollos and chambros, 

With no ledo, bote with Loue and with Leel-speche. 

Piera Plowman (CJ, vUL 2X1, 
Water with of rayne or of the welle, 

Then hde it foire, or ae that it be soo. 

PaUadiua, Huabondrle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 90. 
(6) [In this nse alao spoiled heel, being partly confused 
with heein, orig. heaidi, heeld, incline.) To cover (the 
roots of trees and plantsX usually In an Inolined or alanting 
position, with soil, after they have been taken out of the 
ground, and before setting them permanently : generally 
uaed with in. 

VII buahels fof seed] on an acre londe bestowe 
When all the dewe is off, in houres warmcL 
And hele hem leat the iiyghtes weete hem harme. 

PaUadiua, Uusbondrie (E. E. X. S.X p. 4!). 

heaF (hel), V. A variant spelling of heet^. 
liealable(hea^bl),a. [<Aea/i-i--aA/6.] Capa- 
ble of being healed. 

heal-all (hel'41), n, A plant supposed to pos- 
sess great healing virtues, especially Brunella 
vulgaris, more commonly called self-heal. Among 
the other plants sometimes oslled by this name are Col- 
linamna Canadeneia, the horse-balm or stone-root, Sedum 
Jihodiola, the roseroot, and Sefttphularia nodosa, the fig- 
wort— High heal-alL a common North American hero, 
Pedicularw Canadeneia, the lousewort Bee Pedieularia. 
bealdif, 0 . and n. Hee heeld, 
heald^ (held), n. Same as heddle, 
heal-dog (heFdog), n, [< Aca/l, v,, + obj. dog.'i 
See madwort, 

healerl (he^Ar), n, [< ME. helere (=a OHG. 
heilari), < helen, heal: see hcaO-, v. The AS. 
noun hcelend (prop, ppr.) (s OS. heljand a 
MLG. heilant a OHG. heilanttf, heilant, MHG. 
heUant, G. heiland), lit. hoaler, was applied only 
to Jesus, being a translation of the name Jesus 
or of its Latin equivalent salvator,^ One who 
or that which heals, euros, restores, or repairs. 

This name Ihesu ea noghte ells for to aay ono Ynglische 
hot heler or hele. 

Hampole, Prose Treatises (E. E. T. S.X p. 48. 

O Time ! . . . comforter. 

And only healer when tlie heart hath bled. 

Byron, Childe Harold, iv. ISO. 

healer2(h6'l6r),». [<Aea/2 + -eri.] One whose 
business it is to cover houses with tiles, slates, 
etc. Also hellier, hillier, Ray, South and East 
Country Words. [Prov. Eng.] 
kealftat (hAl'ffil), a, r< me. heeUful, heleful; 
< beam, n,, + -^/.] 1. Tending to heal or cure ; 
healing.— 2. Full of health or safety. 

It aohalle syue drynke to hym with watlr of heedful 
wiadom. Wydif, Bcolus. zv. 8 (^rv.X 

He made the GospelleiL in the whlohe la gode Doctryne 
and helrfuUe, fulle of Chaiitee and Sothefastnease^ and 
trewe preohinge to hem that beleeven In Ood. 

MandeviUe, Travela, p. 188. 

Yertuea to knowe, thaym forto haue and vaob 
la thing moate hei^uUe in this woilde trevly. 

Babeea Book (E. E. X. B.X p. 1. 

kealingl (hA'ling), n, [< ME. heelinge, < AS. 
hSUng (b D. herling b OHG. heUung^ G. hei~ 
lung), verbal n. of halan, heal : see heim, v.] 1. 
The act or process, of making' or becoming 
whole, sound, or well. 

The first stage of healirw, or the dischane of matter, Is 
by surgeons oslled dige^tlou. Sharp, Surgery. 

Oursdt foreseeing casnsl^, . . . learnt^ 

For many weary moons briore we oamo^ 

This oraft of healing. Tennyaoa, Prlnoesa ill. 


2. Cure; the means of making whole. 

Unto you that fear my name shall theSnnof rightooiiB- 
nesB arise with heaUngln his wings. MaL Iv. 2. 

A light at healing glanced about the oouoh. 

Tennyoon, Frinoeaa riL 
healing^ (hfl'liug), p. a. Curing; curative; re- 
storative; soothing. 

Every virtuous plant and healing herb. 

' Hilton, (3omaa 1. 621. 
Eve^ 

As one who lovea and some unkiiidtiess meets, 

• With sweet austere oomposure thus replied : . . . 

To whom with healing words Adam replied. 

Milton, P. L., lx. 28a 
Much, however, must still have been left to the healing 
influenoe of time. Maoavlay, Hist. Eng., vi. 

The heaUng art, the art of medicine, 
heal&g^ ^e'ling), n. [< ME. helinge, hilinge, 
covering; verbal n. of heal2, v, Cf. equiv. him 
/«.(/•] A covering. Speoifloally— (a) The covering 
of the roof of a building, [mv. Eng.] (6) pL Bed-oovers. 
Ll*rov. Eng.] 

healing-nerb (he'liug-Arb), n, A plant, Byiih 
phytam offleinale, generally called eomfrey. 
healing-PYX (he^ling-piks), n, Eecles,, the pyx 
or box winch contains the sacred oil for anoint- 
ing the sick. 

healing-stonet, e. A roofing-slate or -tile. 

Fur the covering of honses there are throe sorts of data 
which from that uae take the name of itealing-etonea. 

R. Carew, Survey of Cornwall, fol. A 

heallessf, a, [ME. heleles; < heaP-, n,, + -less,'] 
Incapable of being made whole or well. 

How myght a wight in tormente and in drede 
And helelea, yow aende aa yet gladneaae? 

Chaucer, TroUua v. 1588. 

healm, n. See halm, 

healsfangt, n, [AS., lit. ^neck-taking.’ < heale, 
the nock, E. haQe\ q.v., +/anff, n,,ifdn (pp. 
fangen), take : noefang, Cf. loel. hmsfang, em- 
orvsimg, hdtsfmtgja, embrace.] liiAngUh>8dxan 
law, a fine or mulct of uncertain character; 
^*the sum everv man sentenced to the, pillory 
would have had to pay to save him from that 
punishment, had it oeeu in use.” Thorpe. 
healsome (hfiPsum), a, A dialectal (wbtoh) 
variant of wholesome. 

health (helth), n, [< ME. Itelth, < AS. hmih. 
health, healing, ci^ (b 0HG> hei\ida, health) 
(more commonly hwlu, hihlo, health, safety, sal- 
vation: see heap, n.), < Ad/, whole, hale: see 
whole, hale^, ham, heaP, The word is thus an 
abstract noun from whole, not from heal.'i 1. 
Soundness of body; that condition of a living 
organism and of its various parts and func- 
tions which conduces to efficient and prolonged 
life; a normal bodily condition. Health ImpUes 
also, physiologiually, the ability to produce offspHug fit- 
ted to live long and to perform efficiently the ordinaiy 
funotiona of their species. 

It is i|s **the outward sign of freedom, the realisation of 
the universal will," that health may be act at once aa sign 
and aa goal of the harmonious operation of the whole qrs- 
tern as sign and as goal of a realisation of life. 

J. If. Stirling, Secrat of Heg^ n. 664. 

2. In an extended use, the general condition of 
the body with reference to &A degi'ee of sonnd- 
ness and vigor, whether normal or impaired: 
as, good health; ill health ; how is your health? 

That health of the body is best which is ablest to endure 
all alterations and extremities. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning^ ii. 270. 

3. Natural vigor of the faculties ; moral or in- 
tellectual soundness. 

We have left undone those things which we ought to have 
done ; And we have done those things which we ought not 
to have done : And there is no health in us. 

Book Common Prayer, Oenersl Gonfession. 
The beautiful solemn words of the ritual had done him 
good, and restored much of his health. 

Era. Oaakell, Sylvia’s Lovera tL 

4. Power of healing, or giving health; capa- 
city for restoring, strengthening, enlightening, 
purifying, etc. : chiefly in Scripture. 

That thy way may be known upon earth, thy sav^ 
among all nations. Pft- IzvlL 2. 

The tongue of the wise is health. Prov. xii 18. 

5. A salutation or a toast; an invocation of 
health and happiness for another: as, to drink 
a health to one. 

Thou worthy lord 

Of that unworthy wife that greeteth thee, 

Health to thy person ! Shak., Luoreoa L 1806i 
Lady 5fargorle was the first Is^e 
That drank to him the wine (i ; 

And aye as the healtha good round and round, 
"Lsddy, your love is mine O.” 

Steeet Willie and Lady Margerie (Child’s Ballada XI. 68V 
Well— come, give us a bottle of good wina sbd well 
drink the lads’ Aeo/iA. NAeridan, for Seandsl, IL X 
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itetet or of ainr StetOb 

> ior preroBtliig tbe oproiid of oonl 



to pronioto or nttoloto MHBiwnr ooDdltlooi in por* 
r oMoi^ and In raw wagra to oare for the pawc 
health. The National Board of Health conaiita of aeveral 
memhbra appointed bgr the Preaidentk one medical offlow 
of the army, one of the navy, one of the marine hospital 
aervio«b and one ofilow of the department of Justice. It 
oodperates with State and mnnielpid boards^ and reports 
upon and endeavors to inoreaae their efficiency. Flgim 
pfllMtlL 86e^r0.--Healtll laws, statutes reffulat- 
lag the general sanitary oonditious by the organisation of 
boards of health. 

lMalthfta(heltV£tl),a. [< health •¥ 1. 

Ihill of or in the enjoyment of health ; free 
from disease; healthy: as, a Healthful bodv or 
a kealUtf^l condition. [In this sense healthy is 
more common.] 

The virtne which the world wants is a hitathfvl virtue, 
not a vatetudinarian virtue. Maeatilay, Leigh Hunt. 

2. Serving to promote health: salubrious; 
wholesome; salutary: as, a air or cli- 

mate; a healthful diet» 

Bend down ... the healthful spirit of thy grace. 

Book qf Common Prayer, TTayer for Clergy and People. 
In hooka or worh; or healthful play, 

Let my first years be pasU 

Watte, How ooth the Little Busy Bee. 

A few cheerful companions in our walks will rendw 
them abundantly more healthful. V. Knox, Essaya c. 

8. Well disposed; cheerful. [Bare.] 

Oave healthful welcome to their ship-wraok*d guests. 

S^.,C.of£.,LL 
2. Wholeeome, etc. Bee healthy. 


(helth'fdl-i), ade. In a' healthful 
manner; wholesomely. 

Imaltliftiliiann (helth'fhl-nes), a. The state 
of being healthful or healthy; wholesomeness; 
salubrity. 

This verse sets forth the healthfulneeteskd vigour of the 
Inhabitants of that fertile country. 

Bp. Palriek, Paraphrases and Com., Oen. zlix. 12. 

hiBalth-fniftrd (helth'^rd), n. In Great Brit- 
ain, officers appointed to enforce the quaran- 
tine regulations. 

hftaTtfhiiy (hel'thi-li), ado. In a healthy con- 
dition; so as to Im healthy or to promote 
health. 

haalthineSB (herthi-nes), n. The state of being 
healthy; soundness; freedom from disease : as, 
the healthiness of an animal or a plant. 

liaaltlllaag (helthaes), a. [< health + -less.-} 

1. Infirm; sickly. 

O wisdom, with how sweet an art doth thy wine and 
oil restore health to my healthleee soul ! 

8t. Gregory, Pastoral, quoted In Qnarles's Emblema ill. 8. 

2. Unwholesome; unhealthy. [Bare.] 

He that spends his time Ini sporty and oalls it recreation, 
la like him whose garment is all made of fringes, and his 
meat nothing bat sauces ; they are healthleee, ohugeable^ 
and naeleaa. Jar. Taylor, Holy Living, L 1. 

ktalthleBBlieM (helth'les-nes), n. The state 
of being healthless, sickly, or unwholesome. 

A merry meetinfr or a looser feasts oalls i^n the man 
to act a scene of folly and madnesa and healthleeeneee 
■ad dii^noar. * Jw. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886^ L 704. 

(helth'lift), n. An apparatus for 
exercising the muscles by raising a weight by a 
direct upward lift, it is sometimes so arranged, by 
meoas of levers, that the body of the person lifting serves 
as the we^t lifted. 

haalth-oilw (helth ' of ^ i - s6r), n. An officer 
ehai^d with tne administration of the health 
laws and the enforcement of sanitary regida- 
tions. 

hfialthiomfit (helth Vutu ) . a. [< health + -someA 
Wholesome. 

liealthaomenewt (helth'sum-nos), n. Whole- 
gomeness. 

HefOnsar] himself made so many iomeyes as he thought 
fufficient for chaunge of the_plaees for healtheomeneeee, 
Ung, tr. of Cnsar, fol. 27L 

liaaltliy(herthi),«. . 
ing in a sound state ; possessing heal 
or*niind; hale; sound. 

Asks what thou lackest, thought resign'd, 

A healthy fTime, a quiet mind. 

Tonnyeon, Two Voices. 

If a heaUhyhody contributes to the health of the mind, 
■o also a healthy mind keeps the body well. 

J. F. Clarice, SdC-Oulture, p. 68. 

2. Oonducive to health; wholesome; salubri- 
ons ; healthful. [In this sense heaW^M ^ gen- 
erally preferred.] 

Gardening or husbandry, and woridng in wood, are lit 
^■ad healthy reorestlons foraman of study or business. 

Loeke. 

And therefoie that loveof aotlon whiidi would put death 
ei4oC ilirht Is to be counted good, as a holy and healthy 


l< health 1. Be- 

>alth of body 


heeMhful is neSily established. Bealthy is appUoable to 
the condition of body ormlnd; healU^ to that which 
produces health. Wheleeome is sometunes preferred to 
healthful on the ground of euphony, but commonly appllee 
chiefly to food, as ealubrioue applies chiefly to air, olfmate, 
and the like. Salulary has mainly a moral stenifleanoe : 
as, a aalutary effect ; ealutary influence. Healthy and 
wholeeome are often naed figuratively ; the others are not. 
(hdm), n. A dialectal form of hamei. 
(hep), n. [< ME. heep^ a heap, crowd, 
multitude, < AS. hedp^ a band, troop, crowd, 
multitude (of persons), rarely a pile (of things), 
3= OS. Adp ssOraes. hdpssj}. hoop ss MLG. Mp^ 
liG. hoopf hopej also hupe^ h&pe as OHG. hovf 
and hitfOf MmG. houf, houfe^ and Aqf, G. 
haitfe SB loel. hqpr ss Sw. Aop s Dan. Aoo (the 
vowel in the Scand. words being conformed to 
that of the LG.), a troop, crowd, multitude. 
Cf . OBulg. kupiL Buss. Pol. kupa. l^th. haupas^ 
a crowd, neap (Slav, and LG. p do not reg. cor- 
respond). Doublet hope^ ip the phrase 
hope: see forlorn A 1. A great number of per- 
sons or animals ; a troop ; a crowd ; a multitude. 
[In this (the original) sense now rare except col- 
loquially.] 

Now is not thst of Ood ■ ful fair grace, 

That iwlch a lewed mannes wit imall pace 
The wisdom of an Kepe of learned men Y 

Chaueer, Oen. Prol. to C. T., L 676. 

They bane hills consecrated to Idols, whither tlicy re- 
sort in heapee on pUgrimsge. Purehae, rllgrimage, p. 446. 

2. A great number of things; a large accu- 
mulation, stock, or store of any kind ; a large 
quantity ; a great deal : as, a neap of money ; 
tne frost destroyed a heap of fruit. [Now chief- 
ly colloquial.] 

Touch. Yet was not the knight forsworn. 

Cel. How prove you that, in the great heap of your know- 
ledge ? ShAk., Ab you Like It, 1. 2. 

Thou now one heap of beauty art. 

Cowley, The MistresB, Clad all in White. 

Heape of comment have recently been written about 
Wordsworth's way of deallilg with nature. 

J. C. Shairp, Aspoots of Poetry, p. 110. 

8. A collection of things laid in a body so as 
to form an elevation; a pile or raised mass: 
as, a heap of earth or stones. In some places a 
heap of limestone was formerly cubic yards. 

There Ib an heep of Stones aboute the place, where the 
Body of hire was put of the Angles. 

MandeviUe, Travels, p. 62. 

They doe . . . raise certaine heape of sand, mudde, clay, 
or some other auch matter to repell the water. 

Coryat, Crudities, 1. 206. 

There is seene a ruinous shape of a shapelesse heape and 
building. Purehae, Pilgrimage, p. 68. 

It was a crumbling heap, whose portal dark 
With blooming ivy-trails ow overgrown. 

Shell^, Revolt of Islam, iv. 1. 

4. In math.f a collection of objects all related 
in the same way one to another.-.A heap, used 
adverbially, a great deal; very much; exceedingly: as, 
he goes a heapvoo often ; to like one a heap. Also^ by ab- 
breviation, heap, a location commonly ascribed to Amer- 
ican Indians speiddng English. [Colloq.J 

To go to church in New York in any kind of tolerable 
style costs a heap.a year. Do%d§ Patent Sormone, 

He is a blir man. heap big mail. 

Speech of l£le-in-the-Sky at Washington, 1868. 
bk a heap, close together. Chaueer.—To strike aU of 
a heap, to throw into bewilderment or confusion ; aston- 
ish or confound. Boo aheap. [Colloq.] 

Now was I again etrvek all qf a heap. However, soon 
recollecting mysidt ^'Sir,'* said I, “I have not the pre- 
auroptlon to hope such an honor." 

Riehardeon, Pamela 1* 207. 

heap (bfip), V. t. [< ME. hepen, < AS. hedpian 
(ss D. hoftpen ss OhG. houfon, lOG. houfen, G. 
mvfen ss Sw. Jwpa ss Dan. (oj ‘ ' 

Aedp, a heap: see Aeap, n.] 1. 
gather in a neap ; pile ; accumulate ; amass : as, 
to Heap stones or ore: often with up or on; as, 
to Heap up treasures to Heap on wood or coal. 
Eke heap uppe everie roote of feme and bxlerea 
And everie weed, as used evert where is. 

PaUadiue, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.)^ p. 47. 

Though he heap up silver as the dust. Job xxviL 19. 

<<On€|, twa thre& four," s^d Mr. Tacker, heaping that 
number of black cloaks upon his left arm. 

Diokena, Martin Obusilewltk xlx. 
Her brother ran in bis rage to the gata 
He came with the bSbe-faced lord ; 

Heap'd on her terms of disgrace. 

Tennyeon, Hand, xxiU. 1. 


8. To bestow a heap or hoge quantity upon. 
Never had man mere JoyfuU day then thla 
Whom heaven would AeqfM with Ula. 

apanear, Bplthalainlon, L fll7. 
Beaped measiixe, a quantity overlUlliig the meariuirlng- 
vesiM, a cone of the commodity being formed above the 
top of the vesseL Such measure is used for cooL pota- 
to^ fruit, or other articles of merchandise which do not 
lie compactly in the measnrlng-vessbL— TO heap ooalt 
of flra on on^s naad. seeeooi. 
heap^ond (hdp'kloud), n. Same as cumulus^ 1. 

I will take Che ease of the oominqn oum^u w^Aeep- 

22a 


Nature, XXXIX. i 
One who heaps, piles, or 


doud. 

heapor (hd'pOr), n. 
amasses. 

heap-floodt (hep^flnd), n. A heavy sea. 

One ship that lyoius dyd ihrowd with faithful Orontes 
it of captayne was swasht wyth a roystems keaM- 


InsighC 

fud. 


Stanihurat, iEneid;L 124. 


(ppAHobe), heap, < 
“. To oast, lay, or 


taing (one word, whose meaninip have bebome unduly 
amted). r.xr(!w»^L«ffiircaI.»L 


2. To round or form into a heap, as in mea- 
suring; give or fill with overflowing measure. 
Nw, strew, with free and Joyous sweeps 
The seed upon the expecting soil: 

For henoe the plenteous year ahall heap 
The gamers of the men who toO. 

Bryant, Bcog of the Boom, 


heap-keeper (hSp'ke^pAr), n. A miner who 
attends to the cleaning of coal on the surface, 
heanmealt, adv. In heaps: also, as if a noun, 
in the phrase by heapmeal. 

They got together spices and odours of all sorts, • . . 
and thereon pour the same forth hy heape-meal. 

Holland, tr. of Camden's Britain, P* 71. 

heapy (hfi'pi ), a. [< heap + -yi.] Gathered in 
heaps. 

The weaker banks opprest retreat^ 

And sink beneath the heapy water's weight. 

Rowe, tr. of Luoaii^ vL 

Where a dim gleam the paly lanthom throws 
O’er the mid pavement^ heapy rubbish grows. 

Gay, Trivia, iU. 886. 

hear (her), e.; pret. and pp. heard, ppr. hearings 
[< ME. heren, heeren (pret. herde, pp.herd)f<AB, 
hiffran, hiran, hyran (pret. hyrde,pp. hyred)ss:OB, 
hdrian ss OFries. hera, hora =s D. hooren ss MLG. 
horen, LG. horen, hUren =s OHG. hbren, MHG. G. 
horen ss loel. hepra s Bw. hbra ss Dan. hbre (all 
these forms with r for orig. s) ss Goth, hautjan, 
hear. It is hard to see the suggested connection 
with Or. aKo()e£v {tor^oKovajeiv, orig. ^sovajeivl^^ 
cf. Koav for oKobeiv in Hesychius), near. Some 
take Tent. A-, Gr. dx-, x-, as a reduced pre- 
fix, and connect the verb with L. audire (orig. 
^ausdire T), hear, auscultare, listen, Goth, auso, 
etc., ss E. earsz Gr. o/bg («r-, orig. ^oweretr-), ear: 
see acoustic, aeidience, audit, etc^ auscultation, 
earl. Hence nit. AarA, AarAen.] I. trans. 1. To 
perceive by the ear; receive an impression of 
through the auditory sense; take cognizance 
of by harkening. 

Not knowing whether note, or ears, or eye% 

Smelt hard, or saw, more sauouriL sounai^ or Dies. 

Sylveeter, tr. of Dn Bartars Weeks, it., Eden. 
O friends ! I hear the tread of nimble feet 

MUton, P. L., iv. 866. 

Where you stand you cannot hear 
From the groves within 
Die wild-bird’s din. 

Tennyeon, The Poet’s Mind. 

2. To pay regard to by listening ; mve ear to ; 
give audience to; mark and consider what is 
said bv ; listen to for the purpose of learning, 
awardmg, judging, determining, etc.: as, to 
hear prayer; to hear a lesson or an ar^pment; 
to hear an advocate or a cause, as. a judge. 

There is the Awtier, where oure Lady herde the AungSlea 
synge Messe. MandeviUe, Travels, p. 91. 

Hear my cry, O God ; attend unto my prayer. 

FB. 1x1. 1. 

He sent for Paul, and heard him concerning the faith in 
Christ Acts xxlv. 24. 

Hear, all ye Troians, all ye Grecian banda 
What Parix autnor of the war, demands. 

Pope, niad, iU. 

3. To listen to understaudingly; learn or com- 
prehend by harkening ; hence, to learn by ver- 
M statement or report. 

Sir, do rede this letter that my lorde hath the sente^'and 
than Shalt thou Aeren his wUle and his corage. 

Marlin (E. E. T. B.), Ui. 620. 
He began with right a meiy there 
His tale anon, and salde as ye shul here. 

Chaueer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 860. 

This is an hard saying ; who can hear it? John vL 60. 

Toward the evening, a relation of the sheik's came from 
Bayveut, where, he sud, he had heard that I walked about 
the city, and had observed every thing very ourioudy, 
which had alarmed the pwple. 

PoeoeiM^ Desmlption of the East, IL L 07. , 

4. To be a hearei* of; attend usually the min- 
istrations of: as, what minister do you heart 
[Colloq.] — 6f . To be called. [A Latinism.] 
Bright effluence of bright essence increatcb 

Or Anir'ri thou rather Twouldst thou rather hear thyisit 

' oalledi nure ethereal stream. 

Whose fountain who shall tollY Jfifton, P. L., itt. 7. 


To hear a Irird stug. see Mnfi.— TO hear a hoO^ 
See toofe.~To hear say, to hear apenon say; toamlV 
general report [ODSoleto or oolloqnlaL] 
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BjVt Jp«de JIwUiL X hMM hfriM 9W ttiat jre loved 
■wdlinyfeder.VterpeBdngoiL IferKn^ B. T. &X i* lU. 

Patnttng, ilr, 1 have heard toy, iBa mytj^ 

to Wre a trittlna mato) that 
atthebegliiiiiDg of thfii century It was a aubjeot of aerioua, 
ng^crf^MMgywntooverey, whether it began with January 

J, H, Newman, Gram, of Auent, |i. 808. 
5P0 toggr <>*■ *ny on® talk about; Ita- 

ton to what ia aald about (Obsolete or colloquial.] 

She cannot endure to hear teU c/a husband. 

5Aak.,MuohAdo^ll.l. 

XL intrans, 1. To possess the sense of hear- 
ing; have that fom of sense-perception which 
is dependent on the ear. 

The A«or<«^ ear, and the seeing eye, the Lord hath made 
oven both of them. Prov. zx. la 

Vou are so sadly deaf, my dear, 

What shall 1 do to make you hear f 

Cewper, Mutual Forbearance. 
S. To listen; harken; give heed. 

Hea/r ye now, O house of David. Isa. vii. la 

Dost thou hearf gav'st thou my letter to Julia? 

Shak,, T. O. of V., i. 1. 

When themes like these employ the poet’s tongue, 

I heat as mute as if a syren sung. 

Cmper, Table-Talk, 1. 199. 

8. To be told; learn by report: as, so I hear. 

When the Queen heard of the King’s Pioclamation, she 
knew there was no returning for her into Kngland with- 
out some good Assistance. Baker, Chronicles, p. Hi. 

Chaitn’d with the sight the world, I cried. 

Shall hear of this thy deed. 

Cowper, Dog and Water-Lily. 

4t. To be heard, or heard of; be reported. 

I will no more of these superfluous ezcesses. The}' are 
these m®ke me hear so ill both in town and country. 

B. Jeneon, Love Restored. 

Our King and Parliament have been at great strife who 
should obtains most Justice ; if they would now strive 
who should shew most M ercy, it would heare well through- 
out the world. ' A. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 70. 

Heir, hear I an ezclamatlon used to call attention to the 
words of a speaker, and usually to expresa approbation.— 
1 Qm. etc.) win not hear of, l (he, etc.) win not enter- 
tain the idea of ; 1 (he, etc.) wiU not have to do with. 

He will not hear qf drugs. B, Joneon, Volpone, 1. 1. 

TO hoar to, to yield or consent to ; heed ; regard : as, to 
Aiftr to reason ; ne refused to hear to the arrangement. 

He will not hear to the suggestion that they may be 
giving account of different battles. 

Stowe, Origin of Books of the Bible, p. 804. 

keard^ (h^rd). Preterit and past participle of 
hear, 

keard^, n. An obsolete spelling of herd2, 
keardSTOOmet, n. See herdgroom. 
kearra. An obsolete or dialectal form of heard^ . 
kaarer (her'(}r), n, [< ME. hercTf hurere (= U. 
hdrer), < heren, hear.] One wlio hears; one 
who listens to what is orally delivered by an- 
other; an auditor; one of an audience. 

Be ye doers of the word, and not hearere only. 

Jas. 1. 22. 

They thought they must have died, they were so bad ; 

Their peevish hearere almost wish they had. 

Cowper, Conversation, 1. 824. 

kearing (herding), n. [< ME. heringe, herunge 
(sB OHG. h6runga)\ verbal n. of hear, v.] 1. 
Perception of sound; the act of perceiving 
sound; the faculty or sense bv which sound is 
perceived;. audition: one of the five external 
senses, ^e ear^. 

But their loud instruments doe rather affright then de- 
light the hearing. Sandye, TravaileaL p. 50. 

Yet in these eara till hearing dies, 

One set slow bell will seem to toll. 

Tennyeon, In Memoriam, Ivii. 

8, Audience; opportunity to be heard. 

I eome udth gracious offers from the king, 

If you vouchsafe me hearing and respect 

i^ok., 1 Hen. IV., iv. 8. 

The excitement of the House was sneh that no other 
■peiker could obtain a hearing; and the debate was ad- 
journed. Maeaulay, Warren Hastings. 

8. A Judicial investigation of a suit at law; at- 
tention to and consideration of the testimony 
and arguments ia a cause between parties, with 
a view to a just decision: especially used of 
trial without a jury. 
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Tor I never whIspeFd a private affair 
Within *1** hearvea of cm or mouse ... 

But I heard it shouted at once from the top of the house. 

Temnyeon, Mau^ xxviL 

5. A scolding; a lecture. ' [Cblloq. or Scotch.] 

She aye ordered a dram, or a aowp kale, or something to 
us, after she had gi'en us a hearing on our duties. 

Seott, Old Mortality, xlv. 

6. Something heard; something to hear; re- 
port; news. [Obsolete or Scotch.] 

In trueth this which you tell is a most shameful] hear- 
ing, Speneer, State of Ireland. 

Fran. lady. I’ve lov'd yon long. 

/tic. 'Tls a good hearing, sir. 

Middleton (and othere\ The Widow, i. 2. 
It wai^ in the Scotch phrase, a good hearing, and put 
me in good-humor with the world. 

B. L. Steveneon, Inland Voyage, p. 115. 

7. Attendance on preaching. [Prov. Eng.] 

I have learned since, that he . . . has a mother, be- 
tween seventy and eighty, who walka every Sunday, eight 
miles to hearing] as they call it, and back again. 

Cowper, Work% VIL 88. 

Hhrd of hoariaf. see Aar(f.--HMriiig In presenoe. 
in the Court of Session of Soothmd, a formal nearing of 


haurt 




wavee. These organs consist^ in the higher animals, es- 
sentially at the end-organs of a special nervo^ bathed in a 
fluid usually containing some hard body or otolith, and 


special passages closed by a membrane, fumiahed in many 
cases with a special set of auditoiy ossicles, and usually 
communicating with the phaiynx through a vestige of the 
first postoral visceral cleft. See earl . 
kearmgleSB (herring-leg), a. [< hearing + •lesn.'] 
Deaf. 

kearken, kearkener. See harken, harkener, 
kearont, -A.U obgolete spelling of heron, 
kearaalt, n, [By apheresis for rehearaal.'] Re- 
hearsal. Spenber, 

kearsay (her'sa), n. and a, [=: D. {het) hooren 
ffrggen s MLG. hor-aeggen ss G. hdrenswgen; < 
hear + inf. emj^. The verb phrase, ohiefiy in 
the pret., occurs in ME. {herd min) and AS. 
{hyrde Heegan),’\ I. n. Information communi- 
cated by another; report; common talk; ru- 
mor; gossip. 

Not having had, as yet, an opportunity of looking at the 
Salisbury codex, I can judge of it only from heareay. 

Book, Church of our Fathers i 0. 
Sometimes a rumor, a heareay, an inarticulate whisper. 
Came with its airy hand to point and beckon her forwaid. 

^ Longfellow, Evangeline^ ii. 1. 

TiOt a prejudice be bpqueathod, carried in the air, adopt- 
ed by heareay. . . . nowevor it may com& these minds 
will give it habitation. 

George Elwt, Hill on the Floss, vl. 12. 

n. a. Of or pertaining to or depending upon 
hearsay, or the talk of others; told or given at 
second hand. 

Liable to be imposed upon by the heareay relations of 
credulity. Goldemith, Pref. to Brookes’s Nat. Hist. 

She blamed herself for telling heareay tales. 

Tennyeon, Merlin and Vivien. 

Bearsay CTldenoo. evidence at second hand ; testimony 
the relevancy of which does not consist in what the wit- 
ness Riving it himself perceived, but in what he derived 
by information from another person. It Is generally ex- 
cluded as objectionable;, because Its credibility cannot be 
estimate from the credit to be given to the witness^ bnt 
depends on the veracity or competency of the third per- 
son, not before the court Thus, if a witness tesUfles that 


this Is hearsay, for its credibility depends on ^e bystand- 
er, mud he should be produced; bnt if he testifies that the 
accused admitted to him that he luui struck the deceased, 
or, before the blow, told him he intended to strike it or 
testifies that he heard the outcry of the deceased on be- 
ing struck, it is not hearsay. Exceptions to the rule are 
made in respect to some forms of tradition as to facts of 
family Jilstory, and boundarieit and dying declarations 
(which see^ undi 


der declaration). 

In some cases (as in proof of any general custom^ or 
matters of common tradition or reputqX the courts admit 
of heareay evidenee, or an account of what persons de- 
ceased have declared in their life-time. 

Blaeketone, Com., III. xxlii. 


His last offences to us 

Shall have jadioioas hearing. Shot., Cor., v. 6. 
4 . Distance within which sound may be heard ; 
earndiot: as, he was not within hearing. 

Thou hast spoken In mine hearing. Job xxxlli. & 
_WhSN stood that renownod Ctty of Corinth, In hearing 
Cl hoih seaa sad haviiig a port unto etihw. 

Sandye, TravaOea p. 7. 


kearse^ (h^rs), n, [As a historical term, refer- 
ring to obsolete senses, and as a term of forti- 
fication (< F. herec), spelled heree (see heree^); 
early mod. £. only herse, < ME. kerne, hers, heree, 
a frame for lights in a church service or at a 
funeral, a funeral pageant, a bier, a pall, also a 
dead body (the sense of * carriage for conveying 
the dead’ l^ing more modem), the frame bei^ 
BO called from its likeness to a harrow, < 
heree, a harrow, also a grated portcullis (ML. 


jMior.] If. A eanopv, nsnally of openwork or 
trellis, set over a bier, or more rarely over a 
permanent tomb, and used especially to support 
candles which were lighted at times of cere<' 
mony. A medieval iron hearse, said to be nnique^ standi 
in the alale of Tanfleld church, Durham, England, over a 
tomb of the Marmlon family. 

In the Veatrye ther ys an heree that atondo full of 
Chalya . . . wher in ys closyd many grett Beliquiea. 

Torkingtoti, Dlarie of Eng. Travel!, p. 9. 

2. A bier; a bier with a coffin. ^ 

Set down your hoiionrable load, 

If honour may be ahrouded in a hearee. 

Shdk.,yiVAi. ni.,L2. 

Hugh Bishop of Lincoln lying very sick, he not only 
went to visit him ; but being dead, was one of the th^ 
Kings . . . that carried his Heree upon their Shoulders. 

Baker, Chronicle^ p. 74. 
Decked with flowers, a simple hearee 
To the churchyard forth they bear. 

Longfellow, BUnd Girl of CastM-CuiUt, iU. 

3. A carriage for conveying a dead person to 
the ^ave. The usual modern form has an oblong- 
roofed body, often with glass sides, and a door at the 
back for the insertion of the coffin. 

4f . A temporary monument erected over a grave. 
— Bf. A dirge or threnody, or a solemn recital 
or chant. 

For the faire Damsel from the holy heree 
Her love-sioke hart to other thoughts did ateale. 

^neer, F. Q., III.'il. 48. 

6. In her,, a charge resembling a portcullis or 
a harrow. 

kearse^ (h^rs^, v, t. ; pret. and pp. hearsed, ppr. 
hearsing. hearee*, n.] To put on or m a 
hearse. 

Woufd she wore hearsed at my fooi^ and the dnoats In 
her coffin. Shak., M. of V., UL 1. 

0 , answer me. 

Let me not burst in ignorance ! but tell. 

Why thy canoniz'd bones, heareed in death. 

Have burst their cerements t Shak., Hamlet^ t 4. 

kearse^ (h6rB), a. A Bcotch form of hoarse. 

kearse-clotk (h^rs'klffth), n. [< ME. herse- 
cUith, < herae, hearse, + cloth,'] A pall ; a cloth 
to cover a corpse when laid upon a bier. 

The graven meanwhiliv was slirouded with a funeral pell 
or hearee-eloth ; and wax tapers, more or less in number, 
were set lighted all abont it. 

Buck, Church of our Father^ III L 100. 

kearae-like (hOrs'Hk), a. Suitable to a hearse, 
and hence to a funeral. 

If you listen to David's harp, you shall hear as numy 
heareedike airs as carols. Bacon, Adversity (ed. 1887> 

heart (hurt), n, [Early mod. E. also hart, harte ; 
< ME. hart, harte, hertc, < AS, heorte (gen, Awr- 
tan), f., = OS. herta ss OFries. herte, hirte ss OD. 
herte, hert, D. hart =b MLG. herte, LG. hert ss 
OHG. herffa, MHG. herge, G. herg (gen. herzena), 
neut., s Icel. hjarta ss Sw. igerta ss Dan. hgerte 
ss Goth, hairto (gen. hairtom), f., ss Ir. cridhe 
B Gael, cridhe, cri, heart, = W. eraidd, center, 
B Corn, kreiz b Bret, kreizen ss L, car (cord^), 
neut., B Gr. Kopdia, also KpaSia, f also ic^p, neat., 
B OBulg. ardmtne, Bulg. armtae ss Slov. Serv. 
ardtae s Bobem. ardtee ss Pol. serce (aertae) b 
R uss, aerdtae, heart ; possibly b Skt. erad, trust, 
connected with L. credere, trust (see under 
credit)} the Skt. hrid, hridaya, heart, shows a 
discordant initial. From the L. form cor (cord-) 
are ult. E, cordate, corel, -courage, etc., acAsord, 
concord, discord, record, etc,, and from the Gr. 
aapdia nit. E. cardiac, cardialgia, etc., pericar- 
dium!, etc.] 1. The principal organ of the cir- 

' culation of the blood in man and other ani- 
mals; the physiological center of the blood- 
vascular sys- 
tem. It is a hol- 
low muscular or 
otherwise contrac- 
tile organ which 
receives blood in 
its interior, and 
by contractions or 

{ mlsations drives 
t out again, and 
thus keeps up the 
circulation of this 
fluid. In Its sim- 
plest form, as in the 
early embiyo of a 
vertebrate and in 
many Invertebrate 
anlma]l^ it is sim- 
ply an expanded 



pi^ or expansion 
In the course of a 
blood-vessel, ca- 
pable of beating, 
pulsating, or alter- 
nately dUMingand 
oontractlng, and so 
upon the 



HesrtorPiiffoag(A«MBvtew^ 


A*«v, liuHir end of a 
riglit auricle, Into « 
and whic h npi — nl i 
' itpiliiiis 



IWHt 

neduuilOBlljr. (See onti under 
tut.) In the prooeM of development one or both 
I tiUe bulb arefnmlihed with a valve ' 


loes 

1 a valve permltUng the flow 
preventing it in the other; 
by a oonetriction acrou 
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ward, and to the lef^ ao that Iti beating may be 


of blood in one direotion and 

and the bnlb is partly divided 

one of the resulting parts being specially devoted to the 
reception of blood, as from a vein, and its tranamission 
only into the other part* which then by ooniraotioii urges 
It onward, as into an artery. This is the structure of the 
two*ohambered or hiioaular heart of the lower vertebrates^ 
In which the receiving-chamber is the auricle, the distrib- 
uting-chamber is the vsntrteift and the communication 
between them is the aurieuloventrieular opening, lii a 
more oomplez form the bilocular heart is partly divided 
Into right and left halves by a constriction or partition 
u^hich sqiNuates the single auricle into two^ the result 
being the three-chambered or trUocular hea^ in which 
one auricle^ the right, receives venous bloodf from the 
body at larger the left auricle receives aiirated or arterial 
blood- from gills or lungs, and each auricle pours Its 
blood through its own aurieuloventrieular onflee into 
a oommon and single ventricle^ which then sends a cur- 
rent of mixed venous and arterial blood to all parts of 
the body. Such is thetypeof thermtillan heart ; though 
the right and left auricles are in fact incompletely sep- 
aratea from each other, retaining an inteniurioular open- 
ing^ which in the embryos of birds and mammals is 
Imown as the foramen ovate. Finally the entire sepa- 
ration of the auricles, and complete division of a com- 
mon ventricular cavity into a right and a left ventricle 
by an interventricular srotum or partition, result in the 
perfectly four-chambered or quadriloeular heart of all 
adult vertebrates above reptiles. Here the right and left 
aides of the heart, each consisting of an auricle and a 
' ' “ " * ' 10 that ] 


itriol& are entirely aeparatc^ 
IS and arterial currents is poi 


b no mixture of ve- 
pmble. (BeeeirenloriofKi^ 
the htood, under eirvulatioti.) The ventricles are larger and 
moremnaonlar than theauridea, since the former have to 
drive the blood through the body, while the auricles have 
oidy to inject itinto the ventricles. All the orlflcesof the 
heart are more or less completely guarded by sets of valves. 
The right anriculoventriQular valves are called trieuopid; 
the lef^ nettrat : in both oases from their form in the hu- 
man he^ In which three membranous valves on the right 
aide and two on the left are operated by delicate flbrous 
cords (^e ehordm tendinem) and certain muscular pro- 
oesoos nrom the ventricular walls (the edumnat eamea). 
The oriiioes of the aorta and of the pulmonaiy arteiy are 
alike guarded by three oresoentlovalve% called, from their 
shapes the ssmifimareodess. The orifices by which veins en- 
ter either auricle either are or are not provided with valve% 
In different caae% or in different animalB. The contraction 
of the muscular walls , 

of the heart as a ^ 

wholes or of any one 
of its chambers^ is the 
egetde ; the corre- 
sponding and alter- 
nating dilatation of 
Its oavitlei^ or any one 
of them, is the diae- 
toloi the two move- 
ments iogether com- 
plete a oardiae egtie. 

In vertebrates the 
heart is situated in 
the thbnu^ between 
the lungi^ and envel- 
oped in aserous mem- 
brane^ the perioardi- 
um, which is gener- 
ally a dosed sac with 
one layer, the vieeeral 
or eardiae pericardia 
um, otepicardium, in- 
vesting the whole sur- 
face of the organ and 
the roots of the great 
vessds which spring 
ffom It^ and the other, 
the parietai layer, re- 
flected over the sur- 
‘ fue of i^aoent struo- 
tureSb The primitive 
position of the heart is 
always median; but 
In the course of its 
devdopmentfrom the 
embryo it generally 
becomes tilted over to 
one sidc^ the left, as is 
usual in the higher 
vertebrate^ where the 
poinb or apex of the 
organ lies oonsider- 
ably to the left, and 
the whole organ bo- 
nes unsymmetri- 

both in its own 

slugie and in its rda- 
•tive position. In 
general the form of 
the heart is conoldal, 
with the base (the 
aurides) upward or 
forward, and the apex 
(the ventrldee) down- 
ward or bMkward 
anddnietraL Inman 
the heart ia about 6 
Inohea long, 8| inches 
in greatest width, and 
2 fnobes in greatest 
depth; it wdm 10 or 
12 onnoes in the md& 

8 or 10 in the 
: lies ob- 
the 



Human Heart DiMected. 

1. Laft side, left auricle and veatrlde 
* ■ mt ‘ ^ 


lined with a thin smooth membrans^ the endoeardiiiim, 
which also invests the valves and is directly oonttnuons 
with the lining of all the vessda which enter or leave the 
heart. Ita aubstancei the voyoeardium, ia almost entirely 
muscular; the muaoie is a peculiar striated one^ of a 
deep-red color; its fibers are intrioately disposed in two 
seta auricular and ventricular, separated by fibrous rings 
which surround the aurieuloventrieular orlfloes. Itissnp- 


hMfft 

6. Sttength; power of produeiiiff; vigor; fer- 
tility: BB, to keepthe land in keart [Obsolee- 
oent] 

Ihattheqienteaithmaygatiier Asurf again. JDrifdan, 
Care muat be taken not to plough ground out of heart, 
because If 'tis in heart, it may befisproved byn ^ yaln. 

7. Something that has the shape or form of a 
heart; especially, a roundish or an oval figure 

object having an obtuse point at one end 
» o^Bponainp iadentation or depmidon 
are accompanied by cardiac veins. Its nerves are dmvra the other, regarded as representing the fig- 
ure of a heart; especially, such a figure on a 
playing-card. 

“This token, which I have worn so long," asld Faith, 
laying her tremulous finger on the Beart, is the sasnr- 
anoe that you may." Baufthome. 

8. One of a suit of playing-cards marked with 
guoh a figure. 

(flubs, Diamonds, Boarte, in wild disorder seen. 

With throngs promlaonous straw the level gmn. 

Pope, R. of thelU, ilL 79. 

9. pZ. A game of cards played with the full 
pa^ by four persons. The rules are the same as in 
~^hist except that there are no partners and no trumn 

Dd&atthe ti" ^ ^ 


I aooompanied by cardiac veins. 

from the cardiac plezusei^ formed by the pneumogastrlo 
and sympathetic nerves. Ite action is involunta^. In 
all other mammals, and in birdib the heart is sabstantlslly 
the same aa in man, with diflerenoes in relative siseL in 
Sh^^ and in the detail of its openings and valves; but 


grym( 

lem. 


1^ au^iei LK left to recover, and y* 


> LA, HunsiB: len 

itriclei mb, e ftyle pmert thtougl left 
ktricle Into aorta. Ae; style pak^ 
ride into left auricle, 


» acranial vertebrate^ the lano6let% it is nuUmentaiy . 
Bee also outs under eiroulation, embryo, lung, and lAorms. 
At his herte he saw a knif 
For to reuen him hise lif. Hamloli!^ 1. 479. 

Why do 1 yield to that luggestion 
Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair. 

And 'make my seated heart knodi at my ribiL 
Against the use of natnra? Shak., Maobeth, L 8. 

2. The human heart or breast considered as the 
seat of all or of some of the mental fhoulties; 
hence, in oommon figurative use, these facul- 
ties themselves, (a) The emotions and affections, es- 
pecially moral oapacity or disposition, as for love or hatred, 
benevolence or malevolence, pity or scorn, courage or fear, 
faith or distrust, etc. 

Men clepen it Mount Joye : for It sevethe Joye to Pil- 
lea hdrtee, be cause that there men seen first Jerusa- 
MandsvOU, Travels, p. 94. 

The whole head is sick, and the whole heart faint. 

Isa. L 6. 

All offences, my lord, come from the heart; never oame 
any from mine that might offend your 'majesty. 

Shli., Hen. V., Iv. & 
Kind hearts are more than coronets. 

And simple faith than Norman blood. 

Tennyeon, lady Clara Vere de Yere. 
(b) The InteUeotnal facnltlea; especially, inmost or most 
private thought: iuneimostopiniotis or convictions; gen- 
uine or intense desire or sentiment: as, she despised him 
in her heart; the heart at a man is unsearchable; the 
devices of the heart; to set one’s heart upon something. 

Merlin thought wele in his herte that so aholde it not 
go. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ilL 809. 

What his heart thinks his tongue spodis. 

Much Ado, Hi. 2. 

(e) Ckxkl feeling: love: kindness; sensibility: as, she is 
all heart; he is all head and no heart; to gain une'i heart; 
to give the heart to Ood. 

Mias Carolina Wilhelmina Arodla Skeggs has my warm 
heart. Wdemith, Vicar, xit 

That vivacious versatility 
Which many people take for want of heart, 

Byron, Don Juan, zvl. 97. 
Evil la wrought by want of thought, 

Aa well aa W’ant of heart. 

Hood, The Lady's Dream, 
(d) Courage ; spirit; determination ; firmness of will ; ca- 
pacity for peraeveranoe oi; endurance ; as, to take Aearf ; 
hia heart failed him. 

flor no man of lowe berthe durst not vndirtake no soebe 
dedes, but yef it oome of high herte, 

JferHn(E.E.T.8.),U. 222. 
A faint heart ne'er wan a fair ladle. 

Jock o' the Side (Child’s Ballads, VL 86X 

“ Si^” said the least, “lam almost beat out of heart," 
Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress, li.. The Hill Diffloulty. 
Being so clouded with his grief and love, 

Small heart was his after the Holy Quest 

Tenrryeon, Holy Orall. 
(«) The breast, as covering the heart, considered as the 
seat of affection. 

Then let me hold thee to my heart. 

And ev’ry oare resign. 

QoldemUh, Hermit, 1. 89. 
Round my true heart thine arms entwine. 

Tennyeon, MUler's Daughter. 

8. The inner part of anything; the middle or 
center: as, the heart of a county or a town. 

For it is the Berte and the myddes of all the World. 

MandeviUe, Travels, p. 2. 
A goodly apple rotten at the heart, 

ffhak.,M.iify.,1.8. 

Y« m' durst not put to sea, till he saw his men bsgine 
^ ^ winter over. 


and 


I tricks count nothing; but at the end of toe 


Wfiamale. It Hi 
Itaaely In the 
s%h ita broad 


Cheat 

tmi 


Uirottirh left BuriculoveiitiicttUr opea> 
Inff, imsrdMl by Ml^, die mitral valve ; 
PV,py, four jMilmonaiy veins entering 
left auricle Irani the lungs i PA, pul- 
monary artery ismlng ftom right ventri- 
cle, not opened, RV: RA, tmtan^le, 
KMoely seen. II. Kight sim, i^t au- 
ricle and ventricle laid open i su- 
perior vena cava; VCf, Inferior vena 
cava, these both enterlhg right auricle, 
“ — Iw Btylm/#, gf'. right 

with PA, pulmonary artery, 
un RP’ in wane of the dUe 


vent^l^ wii 
from 


w Uppermost, a lit-, 
baesward and to 
I rytht; its Ursa 
HI downwirl^ for- 


valvas, at base ef the artery | mb, stele 

auricukr. ^ 

rp, trtcuMld valve i lA 71 
‘ Mdleftves^"* ■ 


Bradford, nymoutb Plantation, p. loa 
. The year 1740, still grim with cold into the Asort of 
summer, bids fslr to have a late poor harvest 

Carlyle, Frederick the Greet, m. 7. 

4. The chief, vital, OTmost essential part ; the 
vigorous or efficacious part; the core. 

The very heart at Undnese. 8hak„ T. of A., i. 1. 

Veracity is the heart at moralf^. BwOey, Univecsltlea. 


Ah, deer heart, that I were now but one half hour with 
yon. J, Braafiird, Letters (Fiuker Boo., 18fi8X UOl 
O besily, my Asarts. 


hand the player who haa taken the fewest hearts receives 
a counter from each of the others for each heart that other 
has taken. The game is also played with variations from 
these rules. 

10. NauUy a block of hard wood in the shape 
of a heart for the lanyards ot stays to reeve 
through.-— 11. In hot,, the core of a tree; the 
solid central part without sap or albumen. See 
A8art-t900d.~-At heart, in real character or disposition ; 
at bottom ; substantially ; really : as, he is good at Aeori. 
The Pharisee the dtipe of his own art, 
Self-ldoUaed, and yet a knave at heart. 

Cooper, Expoatulation, 1. 94. 
Braaohial heart. See hrancAial.— Brbksnnsss of 
hoart Bee broAennesf.— By hosrt, by rote ; in the mem- 
ory: to, to have, get^ or learn by heart. 

Major Matchlock . . . aerved In the laat civil wan, and 


has all the battles by heart 


Steele, TaUer, Na 188. 


Shall I, in London, act this Idle part ? 

Composing songs, for foola to get by heart f 

Pope, Imit of Horace, II. il. 128. 
OofflriSB of the heart Bee eoeUes.— Boui^ heart 
a Jewel having the form of a heart, made more or leas in 
Imitation of the celebrated oaae in which Douglaa inclosed 
the heart of Bruce for transport to the Holy Land. A 
number of snob Jewels of great richness have been pre- 
served ; they generally bear the arma of Bruoe mingled 
with the anna or devioea of tliehouae of Douglaa.— Feast 
Of the Baored Heart a Roman ClathoUo feaat celebrated 
on the Friday after the octave of Corpus Christl.— For 
ons’i heart, for one's life ; If one's life wero at stake. 

I bade the rascal knock upon your gate, 

And could nut get him for nm heart to do it 

Shak,, T. of the 8., 1. 2. 
’Heartt. ’Shoartt, a minced oath or aaaeveratlon, con- 
tracted from by God’s heart. 

Lady P, Not mine, in 
Hot, Not youra, in | 
a comfit-maker’a wife 

"Heart ! stand you away, an you love me. 

B, Jommn, Every Man in his Humour, li. 1. 
allvlel an exclamation of surprise or impatience. 

Why, what’s this round box? Heart alive, John, it's a 
wedduig-oake ! Dickens, Cricket on the Hearth, p. 20. 
Hbart of hearts, inmost heart; wannest affeotiona 
Give me t h at man 

That is not passion’s slave, and 1 will wear him 
In mv heart's core, ay. In my heart qf heart, 

Shak,, Hamlet, iU. 2. 


sooth. 


sooth I 'Heart, yon swear like- 
~ ■ , 1 Hen. IV., HI. 1. 


^AaA., 


As I do thee. 


Like most parents, in my heart of hearte I have a fa- 
idbpperfleld. “ 


vonrite child. That child Is David ( 


Diekens, 


Heart Of Xary. Bee /mwiasidoes Heart, below.— Heart 
of oak, a brave heart ; a oourageoua person. 

But here is a dooien of yonkers that have hearte of oaks 
at fonresoorc vearea. 

Old Meg of Herefordshire (1809). {Maree , ) 
Heart of oak are oar ships, heart of oak are our men, 
boya steato. 

Well lights and well oonquer agun and again. 

HearU of Oak, Unlverial Mag., Mar^ 178(t p. U2. 
Hbert's oontent Bee eomsnti.— iminaoiilato Hearty 
in the Bom. Cath, Ch,, the physieal heart of the Virgin 
Mary, to which reUgions veneration la paid, aa being united 
to her personality and a symbol of her charity and virtues. 
This veneration in its present form dates from the latter 
p^ of the seventeenth oentury.— flaOTid Hbsrt, In the 
Bam, Cobh, Ch,, the physioid heart of ChriSTto whibh 
special devo^n is offem as being not mere flech, but 
united to and inseparable from the divinity of Christ, and 
aa a symbol of his love and spiritual life. This devotion 
In ita present form dates from the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century, and Is approved by papal decrees. A num- 
ber of orders, congregatlona etc., nave been established 
In dedication to the Sapred Hearty their oonstttutionsand 
principles brinirin the main those of the Jesuits.— BIgbin 
tf lugwraiW tf Jttorr. 

12*1 ksflirt, a morbid condition of the heart produced 
the oontinned and excessive uee of tobacco; manifesting 
Itsdf by disordered and Inefliotent action. Also called 
iebacithheart 

The frequent extstanoe of what Is known as smolMf'r 


5AaA.,R.siidJ., Lfi. heai^ 


Asori In men whose health Is In no othsrroneotdlst 

la dne to Mils fret [tbs dsp r sa s i n gaotionof tobaooo on tho 
• — “ Bsdsrsta, wt- 
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■tar mv l»ii.Mn. «.. I. ... Hwtalnfd^.^hoiioor, . 


, ,-'A55i 


SSiStarf"* — •"" 

IWendi , • , wtao,‘|flac'd apart 
From TiilgBr miudi^ nave honor much at heart. 

Cowper, Betirement, L 728. 
lldlrt to puipoBc; have deelgn or in- 

trottom— To hayi om'i heart In one*a monl^ to be JHw. T. Adame, 

iSSt^sSiJSf^toStojSlSt heartbreak (h&rt'bi4k),f.. Overwhelming sor- 

row or grief. Also heartbreaking. 


y®«- 1 Fleteher aMd akirUy, Night-Walker, UL 2. 

fng at me givM me’f^n to TOiito,*1SS (Mrt'bond), n. In mownry, a bond 

^ m a stdne wiJl m whicn.two headers meet in 
the middle of a wall and another header covers 
the joint between them, 
bea^^bonndti a. Hard-hearted; stingy. Da- 
viee. 

The moat laxative prodigal^ that are lavlah and letting 
lly to their lusts, are yet heart-bound to the poor. 

“ - Works, 1. 109. 


1 wish your h^yships would lag this matter to heart in 
your next blrth^ suits. tStome, Tristram Shandy, v. 28. 

Td 8020110*1,1102X2 a2 rOi2, to make one's self quiet ; be- 
oome tranquil or easy In mind.— TO 802 one*8 bMr2 on, 
to Ox one's desires on ; be very desirous of obtidning or -d man of genius [Dante] who could hold heartlnrak at 
keeping ; desire^ and strive to obtain. bay for twenty years, and would not let himself die till he 

UrleliwtooNMe,«(iiot|KmrftrartivMtoa^ h«ld<m«litol«k. i(»««,AmoiiemyBaok.,*dtor..ii.M. 

Pi. ixU. 10 . haartbreak (hart'br&k), «. (. To break the 
To 8poak2oono’8lioar2. in Ber^., to speak kindly to; heart of. [Bare.] 

comfort ; en^ur^e.— To haart, to be encouraged. jn wrack him jintU I heart-break him. . 

, But I had heard a cuckoo that very afternoon, and I took Bume, What Can a Young Lassie? 

•7. BtirrotiiyA#, The Century, XXVII. 774. bdOXtbroakOT (httrt'brS/kdr), ». 1. One who 


diam of the oofwia» arteriesy and degenciatfon e( the 
hsaj^muMde. Any of these may prodnoe distorbaiioe of 
the heart s action. Such disturbance tadependent of visi- 
ble mwbid changes Is called functional or nervous. 

He suddenly dropt dead of heart-dieeaee. 

Tennyeon, Sea Dreams, 
beaxt-eaiae Oiftrt/ 6z) , n. Bame aa Jiearf a-eoae, 1, 
bOBrtreaaing (h&rt'S^zing), a. Giving quiet tu 
the mind. 

Mad that sorrow should his use control. 

Or keep him from heart-eanny words so long, 

Shak.f Luorece^ 1. 1782: 

Coma thou goddess fair and free. 

In Heaven yclep’d Buphrosyna 
And by men, heart-eaeiny Mirth. 

Milton, L’AUogrOb 1- 18. 


To 2ako heart of i 


See pnice.— TO taka to 


hea^ to be much'affe^d%y ; be solicitous about ; have 
concern for. 

Sir, be not wroth for nothlnge that he doth to me, for 
he is fell and proude, and therefore taketh (imperative] 
nothlnge to herte that he doth to me ne seith. 

Jferiin(E.E. T. S.),iii. 687. 

Her [Semele's] myth ought to be iolisn to heart amongst 
the lybumians, the Belgravlans. 

Thaekeray, Vanity Fair, 11. 


or that which breaks hearts. — 2. A curl; a 
love-lock. [Humorous.] 

like Samson's heart-breakere. It grew 
In time to make a nation rue. 

8. JButlar, Hndibras, L i 258. 

heartbreaking (hSrt'bra^king), n. Same as 
hearihreak. 

O the heartbreakinge 

Of miserable maids, where love's enforc’d t 

Middleton, Women Beware Women, 1. 2. 


To 'wear one’s heart upon one's sleeve, to expose i,Aa* 4 -v**oV 4 «i» 

one's disposition, feelings, or intentlous to every one. hOartbroaJang (hkrt bra ku^), j!». a, Causi^ 


'Tis not long after 
But I will iiNsar my heart upon my eleeve 
For daws to peck at Shak., Othello, L 1. 

heart (hurt), v. [< ME. herten; < hearty n. Gf. 
hearten. Gf. emrage^ v., encourage, ult. < L. cor 
s= E. heart.]' I. trans. 1. To give heart to; 
encourage; hearten. [Obsolescent.] 

Thoohe tarylng oner tyme tnmys horn [them] to loy, 
And kertis horn highly to hold [consider you for faint 
, Deetmietion qf Troy (E. E. 


E. T. S.X 1. 4607. 

1 wlU be treble-sinew’d, hearted, breathed, 

And fight maliciously. iSTkak., A. and C., lit IL 

9. In tnasonrg, to build, as the interior of a 
rubble wall, solidly with stone and mortar. 

/mn. Diet. 

H, intrane. To form a close, compact head, 
as a plant ; especially, to have the contra! part /i.b T" a*, 

pt the he^ close and compact : as, some varie- ^ 


ties of cabbage heart well, 
heartache (hUrt'ak), n. [ME. not found; cf. 
AS. heort-ece, hioroUece, in lit. sense, < heorte, 
heart, + ece, pain, ache.] 1. Pain in or of the 
heart. [Bare.]— 2. Borrow; anguish of the 
mind. 

By E sleepe, to ssy we end 
The Heart-ake, and the thousand Naturall shockes 
That Flesh is heyre too. 

Shdk., Hamlet (folio 1628X 11. 2. 

If ever I fMt the full force of an honest heart-aehe, it 
was the moment 1 saw her. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, lx. 24. 

heart-beat (h&rt'bet), n. 1. A pulsation of 
the heart, including one complete s^tole and 
diastole, corresponding to that motion in the 
arteries called the pulse. 

The heart-beate became more rapid. 

Medical Newe, 111. 267. 

Hence— 2. Figuratively, a thought; an emo- 
tion, especially one that is tender or sad; a 
pang ; a throb or throe of feeling. 

All the land was full of people, . . . 

11 ^ yet feeling 
heir bosoma 

LonafelUne, Hiawatha, xxL 

haart-Urd (httrt'bdrd), n. [Prob. so called from 


Enforced heq was to put her awsy; and foorthwith to heart-eatillg (httrt'd'''ting), a. Preying on the 

^jthout much heart; distressing to the mind or afTeotions: 
■rl(tfoiiidAwr(.6nato. ffoitend, tr. of Snetoniu., p. 9L as, ftcJirt-caWnp ^8 or BOrrowi. 

hearted (hftr'tod), a. [< heart + -eds.] 
Having a heart of a specified kind: generally 
used in fig^urative senses, and in composition : 
as, hard-y^cartod, faint-ksartod, etc. 

It may suffice ns. to be taught by S. Fanil that thifu 
must bo sects for the manifestlim or those that are sound 
hearted. Milton, Ghurch-Oovemmenf^ L 7. 

2f. Taken to heart; laid up or seated in the 
heart. 

1 have told thee often, and I re-tell thee sgain and agaiib 
I hate the Moor : my cause is hearted: thine hath no Isoa 
reason. . Shak., OtheUc^ L 8. 

Yield up, O love^ thy crown/ and hearted throna 
To tyrannous hate ! Shak., OtheUc^ UL 8. 

3t. Gomposed of hearts.- 4. Having the shape 
of a heart ; cordate. [Bate.] 

With hearted spear-bead. Laaidar. 

heartednesB (har'ted-nes), n. The state of 
being hearted : used in composition : as, haid- 
heartedneee. 

hearten (h&r'tn), v. t. [Early mod. E. alae 
harten; < heart + -enl, 3. Gf. heart, v.] 1. To 
give heart or courage to ; incite or stimulate the 
courage of; encourage; animate. 

My royal father, cheer these noble lordi^ 

And hearten those that fight in your def enoe. 

Nkak.,8Hen.yi.,U.a 
They would thus korton and harden themsMues against 
God and Man. Purehae, Fllgrlmsge^ p. 46. 

Else therefore with all speed, and come along, 

Where X will see thee hearten'd, and fresh olaiL 
To appear, as fits, before the illustrious lorda 

Muton, B. A., 1. mr. 

2, To impart strength or fertility to; reinforce: 
as, to hearten land. [Bare.] 

And seueu yeares together did the people of the Gen- 
tiles fatten and hearten their Vines, only with the Uoad 
of the lewes. Purehae, Hlgrinmgc^ p. 157. ' 

It [amok] makes most delicate Punch ; but It must 
have a dash of Brandy to hearten it. 

Dampier, Voysgea L 898. 

heaxtener (hftrt'ndr), n. [Formerly also hearU 
net, hartner; < hearten + -eri.] One who or 
that which heartens or encourages. 

Bound, 

Biemekeartnerffuntowoundsandblood— soundloud. . . . 
(Comets a flourish.) Mareton, Sophonisba, v. 2. 

A coward's hart'ner In warre^ 


p*eat grief or anguish ; vexy distressing or piti- 

A powerful mind in mins is the most heart-breaking 
thing which it is possible to conceive. 

Macaulay, Life and Letters, I. 24& 
On reading this heartbreaking account I hurried to M. 
Gldmenceaua house. Fortnightly Pev., N. 8., XLIXI. 12. 


heartbroken (hkrt'hrd^kn), a. 
or grieved. 


Deeply afflicted 


Dsy by day he pass'd his father's gate, 
Heart-broken, and his father helpu him not. 

Tennyeon, Dora. 

heartbrokenly (hkrt'bro^kn-li}, adv. With 
deep grief. 

She arose with a amile from the mins of her Ufe^ amidst 
which she had heart-broketUy sat down. 

Homlle, Their Wedding Journey, vill. 


sensation rising into the esophagus from the 
stomach, due to acidity and regurgitation; car- 
dialgia. 

Heartburn exists in a very marked degree in dilatation 
of the stomach, being produced by the decomposition of 
Indigestible food retained in this organ. 

Qtiain, Med. Diet 

hearthuming (hfirt'bSr^nin^), n. 1. Heart- 
bum.— 2, Dlsooutent; especially, envy or jeal- 
ousy; enmity. 

Betweene . . . [the Dutch] and the Spaniards there is 
an Implacable hartbuming. Hakluyt'e Voyagee, ,1. 618. 

Things ot no moment, yet they cause many distempers^ 
much heart-burning amongst ua 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 225. 

To this unlucky agreement may be traced a world of 
bickerings and hfeari-burninge between the parties, about 
fancied or pretended infringements of treaty stipulations. 

Irxing, Knidkerbo<Aer, p. 280. 

heartbixniixig (kftrt'bdr^ning),a. Causing dis- 
content; especially, causing envy or jealousy. 

Jealousies, strifes, and heart-burning dlsagreementa 
Middleton, The Witch. 

hfiartbnmt (hfirt'bdmt), a. Discontented. 
[Bare.] 

I am so melimcholy and so heart-bumf/ 

Middleton, BlorL Master-Constable, IL 2. 


large black area on the breast.] The turn- heart-cam (httrt'kam), it. In meek., a form 
atone, StrepaUae inU^ree : a gunners’ name, of cam-wheel used for converting uniform ro- 
•T. Em DeKag, 1844. [New York.] texj motion into uniform reciprocating motion, 

heart-block (hitrt'blok), n. Ndut, a large dead- it usually assumes the form ot a hesrt-sha^ channel on 

St ^ 

aft rtays of the tower mw^^ deream. Alsb called J«ort-icktof. 

heart-DiOOd (hart blud), n. me. hertehl^od, begrt^ot (hart'klot), n. A thrombus in the 
herMlod (« D. hartebloed hereehluot, cavity of the heart. 

G. herzblut s Dan. 1der^blod:m Sw. bjertablod); ligaxt-clovor (hftrt'klS^vCr), n. Same as heart- 
< ^rt + ttood.] 1. Blood oontoin^ in the trefoil. See also hart-olover. 
eavity of the heart, as distmguished from that lieartHSOeklo (h&rt^kokn), n. Same as heart- 
in the vessels. shell. 

JdadmhaefeUoodetm^elWed. hoait-disease (hRrt'di-zSz^), ft. [The AS. 

PoMtieal Poeme, etc. (ed. FumivallX p. 188, keort-ooihu, < heorte, heart, 4- cothu, 

Hence —2. Life ; essence : something veiw d^, disease.] Any morbid oondinon of the heart, 
pradouB, or vital to onws happineaa: m this either nervous or organic. To the latter class bdkmg 
V gMMrally hearfa blood, valvular lesions, endocsrdltla perioardltlA myoosrdi^ 


The stlrringdmmme. 

W. Broume, Britannia's Fastorala L 1. 

heartfelt (b&rt'felt), a. Felt in or prompted by 
the heart; profoundly felt; deeply sincere : as, 
heartfelt joy or grief; heartfelt congratulations 
or cheers. 

The vote was received by the spectators with three 
heaW^lt cheers. Bantrqft, Hist. Const., II. Ml. 

heart-free (hftrt'frg), a. Having the heart' or 
affections disengaged ; heart-whole. 

A cold and clear-cut face, . . . 

From which I escaped heart-Jhree, with the lesrt little 
touch of spleen. Tennyeon, Maud, IL 

heartftdlFt(h&rt'ffil-i),adfi. [<ME.karfo/ii%; 
< ^heartful (< heart + -fvl) + -^®.] Heartily; 
kind-heartedly. 

Whaiine I was wikke and werleste 
xe horbered me full hartefuUy. 

York Playe, p. 609. 

hearth (hfirth or h^rth), n. [Early mod. E. also 
harthj < ME. harth, herth, herthe, < AS. heortkf 
hearth, flreplace,fire, hence also home or house, 
s: OS. herth s OFries. herth, hirih, herd, hM me 
D. hoard = MLG. hert, LG. heert,heerd, hearth, 
ss OHG. herd, m., herda, t., MHG. Aert, hearth, 
G. herd, hedrth, crater of a volcano, ae'Sw. hibrd 
(from LG. 7), the hearth of a forge, a forge ; prob* 
connected with Goth, hauri, a burning coal, pi* 
’ haufia, burning coals, afire, s Icel. hjn, a fire* 
Gf. Lith. karfi, neat an oven. The OHG. herd, 
MHG. hert, ground, earth, G. herth, aplaee where 
fowlers entSi birds, is prob. of different origin, 
perhaps imported from OHG. erilis, earth,] 



IBaaA paxt of the floor of a room on which the 
'ftfc is made, or upon or above which a recep- 
tacle for the fire rests: generally a pavement 
or floor of brick or stone below an opening in 
the chimney, as in a fireplace. That part of the 
iMvtli of a flr^laoe which li within the llmlti of the 
chimoay la called the inner hearth; Iti conttnoatlon be- 
yond theae limits aaby a alabof atohe^ lathe outer hearth. 

Baking their bread in cakea on the harth. 

SanAye, Travalles^ p. 90, 
Where glowing emben through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom ; 

Bar from all reaort of mirth, 

Sare the cricket on the hearth, 

Milton, 11 Penieroao^ 1. 82. 

Hie Are on the heaHh haa almoat gone out In New Eng- 
d : the hearth haa gone out ; the family haa loot Ita 
iter. C. D. Warner, Backlog Studlei^ p. 1. 


ISma the wonhip of the Laroa waa the foundation and 
lie an - - - • - - ‘ 

Sect 


of the adoration of the hearth which waa In 
fo\ 
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hearthgtone (hirtli'stdn), s. t; end pp. 
hoartSkstoMcd, ppr. iMirfiksfimiiip. iKhoarihBUmOf 
ft., 8.] To scour, «s a floor, hearthstone. 

WeVe a woman come in twioea week to acrub^ and red- 
brid^ and hearthetone, and black-lead, and the rect we 
manage ouraelTea. 

Ballbarger^a JUuttrated May, (1871^ p. 802. 

lieartll*tazt (hkrth'taks), n. A tax on hearths 
or chimneys : same as ohimney-monev. It existed 
in England from 1662 to 16^, and was aXter- 
ward reimposed for a time. 

In the mean time, to gratify the peqide, the hearth-tan 
waa remitted for ever. Mvelyn, Memoir^ March ^ 1080. 

heartily (hiir'ti-U), adv, [< ME. hertily, a var. 
of hertely, mod. E. (obs.) heartly fq. v.); now 
regarded as < hem*ty 4* dyK^ In a hearty man- 
ner; from or with the heart; cordially; zeal- 


altar, and the holy fire which forever burned 
IF. S, Hearn, Aryan Houoehold, p 54. 

8. The fireside ; the domestic circle ; the home. 

Now, this extremity 
Hath brought me to thy hearth, 

Shdk,, Cor., Iv. 6. 

And Lamb, the frolic and the gentle^ 

Has vanished from hla lonely hearth, 

Wordetvorth, Death of James Hogg. 

Household talk, and phrasea of the hearth, 

Tennyeon, Prlnoesi^ li. 

8. In metal. : (a) The floor in a reverberatory 
furnace on which the ore is exposed to the 
flame. I^e furnace, {h) The lowest part of 
a blast-furnace, through which the metal de- 
scends to the crucible. See furnace, (e) A 
bloomery.— 4. Naut„ the grate and apparatus 
for ooolang on board ship. — 5. In soldering: 
(a) Ah ordinary brazier or chafing-dish con- 
taining charcoal. (6) An iron box, about 2 
feet by 1 foot 6 inches deep, sunk in the mid- 
dle of a flat iron plate or table, measuring 
about 4 feet by 3 f e^t. it is provided with an air- 
blaa^ and has a hood above^ to gather amoke and gases 
and cany them to the chimney. 

6. InoMMS-maitu/. Soejlattening--hearth.^opeinr 
lliiarta fbniacc. Bee open-hearth, 

IlMUCtll-dnder (hkrth^Bin^ddr), n. Slag pro- 
duced in the finery process. 
lUMSth-cricket (h&rth'krlk^et), n. The com- 
mon house-cricket, Acheta domeatica or QryUus 
domeeUeue, Sec cut under crtcksfi. 
katrt-liearTinaafl (httrt'hev^i-nes), n. Depres- 
sion of spirits. 

By so much the more shall I to-morrow be at the height 
CC heart-heavineee. Shot., As you Like It^ v. 2. 

iMfirt-heavy (hftrt'hev^i), a. Sad-hearted ; de- 
pressed in spirits, 

]lMrth«4ndB (hftrth'endz), n, pi. Impure ref- 
use from a lead-smelting furnace. 

Ore Is mixed with a portion of the fuel and lime made 
use of In smelting, sll of which are deposited upon the 
top of the smelting-hearth, and are called hearth-ende. 

Ure, Diet, HI. 60. 

IlMurth-lllOliey (harth 'mun^i), n. Same as 
hearth-tax. 

W. B. His Majesty having been informed that the rev- 
enue of the hearth-money is very grievous to the people, 
. li therefore willing to agree to a regulation of It^ or to the 
trtrtwg of it wholly away, as this house shall think moat 
convenient 

Paimamentary Uiet,, WlUiam and Mary, an. 1688 -88. 

liaartll-peiuty (hkrth^pen^i), n. [ME. ^herth- 
pemiy,< AS. heorthpenig, -peningA heorthf hearth, 
+ penig, pening, jienny.l Same as hcarth~tax, 
liaarai-plate (hkrth^pl&t), n. A plate of cast- 
iron wmoh forms the sole of the hearth of a 
forge or refining-furnace, 
liaartb-nig (hllrth'rug), n. A rug used or made 
to be UB^ in front of a fireplace as a protec- 
tion for the floor or for a carpet. 
lUMUrthstead (h&rth'sted), n. The place of the 
hearth. [Rare.] 

The most sacred spot upon earth to him was his father’s 
hearih-alead. Southey, Doctor, xxxiv. 

*1l8irtllit01l6 (httrth'stdn), n. [< ME. *^harth- 
Stone (once written harteUme); < hearth 4- 
skme,! 1, A stone forming a hearth. Hence 
— 8. The fireside. 

The denominstlonal relations of a bonsehedd wUl Shape 
the future political positions of the young men growing 
around the hearth-itone,Jwa ss thi^ did thoee of their 
fsliien. A jTMtUon, Eng. Bad. Leadtra p. 55. 

I am going to my own hearthstone, 

Bosomed m yon green hilli alone. 

JbfMreou, Good-Bye. 

2. .A soft kind of stone used to whiten door- 
shMpn, aoour floors, etc. 

iBS^.thiN Is the haarthsUm barrow, piled up willi 
iii^lhui,Bath*lit<el[; and tompa of whittog. 

^if b r * r amlliht IiimdifB Pwr , h la 


regarded as < heat*^ 4* 4y^,^ 
ner ; from or with the hei 
ouBly; eagerly. 

But 1 have heard that people eat most heartily of an- 
other man’s meat— that la what * 


they do not pu[ for. 
Wyoheriey, Country Wifa v. 1. 

■ No man evdb prayed heartily without leernlng some- 
thing. Bmereon, Natnra p. 89. 

heartineSB (hSr'ti-nes), n. The state or qual- 
ity of being hearty. 

This entertslnment 

Msy a free face put on ; derive a llber^ 

From heartineee, frbm bounty. Shak,, W. T., i. 8. 

heartingf, n, [< ME. herting, hartyng; verbal 
n. of hearty v.] Encouragement. 

God graunte vs or we come agayne 
Som gode hartyng ther-of to bore. 

rorkPlayM,p. 128. 
Certla such hartyng haue we hadda 
We Bchall no 3 t seya or we come thore. 

York Playe, p. ISO. 

heart-leaf (hkrt'ldf), n. Same as heart-trefoil, 
heartleaa (hyrt'les), a, [< ME. Iterteles (ss D. 
harteloos ss MHG. herzelds, G. herslos s Dan. 
hierteWs ss Sw. hjertlds)y < /lerfe, heart, + -fes, 
-less.] 1. Without a heart. 

I, like a heartleae ghosts 
Without the living body of my lova 
Will here walk om attend her. 

B, Joneon, Poetaster, iv. 6w 

2. Destituteof feeling or affection; cruel: as, 
to treat one in a heartless manner. 

But Leolln cried out the more upon them— 
Insolent, bnlnlesa heartleee ! 

Tennyeon, Aylmer’s Fl^ld, 

8. Destitute of courage; spiritless; faint-heart- 
ed; cowardly. 

Yye on you, hertelee, Chaueer, Nun's Priest's Tsla h 88^ 

He seemed breathlessa hartleeee, feint, and wan. 

Speneer, F. Q., II. vL 41. 

The girl with pallid hands 
Wss busy knitting in a heartleae mood 
Of solitude. Wordeworth, Preluda iz. 

■Byn. 8. Bee eruel, 

haartlessly (hftrt'les-li), adr. In a heartless 
manner. 

haartleasneaa (h&rt^les-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being heartless; want of affection 
or of courage. 

heartlet (h&rt'let), n, [< heart -I- -Icf.] A little 
heart. Imp, Diet, 

haartlingt (h&rt'ling), n. {< heart 4* -finpi.] 
A little heart : used in a minced oath. 

My will V 'od's hearUinge. that’s a pretty Jest indeed ! I 
ne'er mode my will yet^ t thank heaven. 

5Ao*.,M. W.ofW.,ill. 4. 

heart-liverleaf (hart'Uv^dr-lef), n. See liver^ 
leaf, 

heiMLyt. a, [< ME. hertety (as D. harteWk as 
MliG. h^telik sa MHG. herzeliohy hwzli^y G. 
herzlkh s= Dan, mertelig ss Sw. f^erUig), < hertCy 
heart: see heart and 1. Of the heart, 

in the literal sense. 

The hethene hangeous . 

And ot his hertly hurte bel; 

Mores A Afire, MB. 

2. Of or from the heart; hearty, 

I wd ssye as I can 
WithhsrilywQle. 

Chaucer, ProL to Bqnire’s Telo, 1. 27. 

heartlFt, adv, [< ME. hertely, herteliehe (ss D. 
hartel^k ss MLG. herteWcen ss MHG. herzeUehen, 
G. herzUeh ss Dan. l^ertejUg ss Sw. 
hertely, adj.: see heartly, a.j Heartily. 

To these kynges he come dt his cause tolds^ 

And to haue of hor helpe horttlydietyrod. 

DeetruetionaifTfoyCh. E. T. 8.X 

The kynge be-hellde Vlfln, and saugb hym laugh herte- 
ly, and than he required hym to idle why be dide laugh 
sosom Jfsri«u(B.iT.8.Xin&. 

haait-Bet (hart'net), n. The heart-ghapednet 
or pound of a hearbHMiiie. 


. appone the hethe lygges, 
le he never. 

i,foL72. (HaUiweU.) 


L 1090. 


The 

Idant eelf-heal, BmmUa wOgairU. 
hearfe-paa (hlhrt'pB), n. Same ae heartseed, 
heart-qnatofhart'Wa^ Trembling of the 
heart; fearfmness. 

It did the Grecians good to see; but haart-guakee shook 
the Joints • . » » 

Of aU the Trojans. Chapman, XUid, vU. 187. 

He had been the safely of his subordinatss in many an 
hour of danger and heart-ouake. 

Hoistoorns, Scarlet Letter, p 1& 

heartrending (hftrt'ren^dingj. a. Overpower- 
ing with anguish; deeply afflictive; very dis- 
tressing. 

heart-robbing (hUrt'roVing), a. 1, Depriy- 
ing ot heart or thonght; eeatatlo. 

A melting pleaoanoe ran throngh every part^ 

And me revived with heartrowing gladness. 

BEpsnssr. 

2. Stealing the heart or affections ; winning. 

Drawn with the power of a hsart-ro5W»w6J4> Speneer, 
heart-rootf, n. [Early mod. E. also hartrooiey 
< ME. heorteroie (s Dan. Merierod ss Sw. 
rot, innermost heart); < heart + root,} The 
object of one’s deepest love ; a sweetheart. 

* Everala6ke,and woelsmeel 
Here lyes my sweeto hart-roote. 

Old Bobin gfPoHingale (GhUd’s Bsllada m. 89X 
Pray for m& mine own heartroot in the Lord. 

J, Bradford, Letters (Parker Soo., 1858X II. 178. 

heart-rot (hBrt'rot), n, A disease which pro- 
duces a decay in tne center or hoart of trees, 
caused by the jienetration of the mycelia of va- 
rious fungi which attack the tree either at the 
root or above ground. As the decay is at the center 
of the tree, the worlr of destruction may go on for years 
before the tree shows any outward sign of disease. It usu- 
ally attacks old trees, and may be produced by iniudi- 
ciouB pruning which bBows the entrance of the lungL 
heart-BCaldfhart'sk&ld), n. Heartburn ; figura- 
tively, B feeling of shame or aversion. [Prov. 
Eng. and Scot^.] 

Tho' cholic or the heart-eead tease os, . . . 

It masters a’ sic fell diseases. 

Fergueeon, Caller Water. 
1 put on a look, my lord, . . . thatsuldglveheraheoit- 
eotud ot walking on such errands. 

SwM, Fortunes ot Nigel, xlv. 

haart's-eaae, heartaeaae (h&rts'Bz), n, [< me. 
hertee ese (two words), in def. 1.] 1. Ease of 
heart; tranquillity of mind. Also heart-ease, 

X myght neuer be in hertee esi till I hadde yew seyn. 

Merlin (S. B. T. B.), iO. 478. 
What infinite hearte ease must kings neglect, 

That private men enjoy ! Shak., Hen. V., iv. 1. 

2. In hot. : (a) A popular and poetic name of 
plants of the genus Viola, especially V, trioo- 
loTy the pan^, and V, lutea, the common yel- 
low violet oJ: Europe. See pansy and violet. 
The name apnears to have been trannerred to these plants 
from the wallflower, Cheiranthue Cheiri, original^ classed 
with the violets, being first used in the sense of ‘’(x>rdial ” 
for a medicine prepared from violets, supposed to be 
good for troubles of the heart, (h) In some parts of 
the United States, the common persicary, peach- 
wort, lady’s-thumb, or smartweed. Polygonum 
Persicaria, 

heartaebd (hart'sed), n. A general .name of 
plants of the genus Cardiospermum (of which 
name it is a translation), but more especially 
of C. ffalicaeahum, a beautiful vine well known 
in cultivation, which in the United States has 
received the appropriate name of baltoon-yiney 
from the large, triangular, inflated fruit. See 
haUOon^dne, The genus takes its name from the white 
beart-ehaped eoar which marks the attachment of the 
feed. Jt belongs to the natural order Sapindaceae, or soap- 
wort family. There are about 15 specie^ chiefly natives of 
tropical America; but the C. Halicttcalnmi and two other 
apedea have a wider distribution. The names heartmea 
and vfinter-cherry are also given to these plenta. In me 
Molnoosa me eeeds are cooked and eaten ae a vepetable. 
They are also used in tome countries aa a reme^ for lum- 
bago. The mucilaginous root is a laxative and diuretio, 
and ia naed in oases of rheumatism, 
beart-aeina (hftrt'sBn), n. A weir with a heart- 
shaped inclosure or pound, which will fish 
however the tide may run. [Narragansett 
Bay.] 

heani-fl6rvloe(hlLrt'Ber^viB),n. Sendee prompt- 
ed by the heart; especially, zeidouB service to 
God; sincere devotion. 

We should be slow . . . tw deny me truth, foteo, and 
value of the Aearf-serviM which mey CDIaaenteni] may and 
do render, and sender wim affeotlonato humiUto, to meir 
Famer and their God. Gtadsfone, Gleaafiiga X* 87. 

baart-dialEa (hart'sbak), n, A defect in tim. 
■ber oonsisi^ in craeks extending from the 
pith outward, 

' In timber havtng maoh heaart-ekdke, mere is oertein to 
be oonaldeiahle waste in Its eonvaraion, sspeeialljrlf wt 
wisli to rednee Gie log Into plank and boardT - 
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lliart-i1l>p»d (hfat^ehtot), a. Shaj^ like the 
human heart; espeoialljr, havinff the oonvon- 
tional fifpire of a heart— that u, 
an oval igoxe obtusely pointed at 
one end, with a oorrespondum in- 
dentation in the other; ooroate; 
oordiform: applied in botany to 
leaves, fruits, etc. in tbe caie of 
iMVM the bate li often alone oonaiderod, 
lanoeolate or linear leayea being often called beart-abaped. 
Seecordotf. 

heart-ahell (hilrt'shel), n. A bivalve mollusk of 
the family /sooarditder or OlossidcB, Isooardia cor: 
so called from the heart-shaped contour of the 
valves when viewed from the front. Tbe aurfaco 
la covered wi^ dark reddiah-brown epidermia j there are 

tbe in^e outer tooth la indented and the othera are thin 
and laminar; there la a well-developed lateral tooth. The 
heart-ahell inhabita European aeaa, and ia locally abun- 
dant, chiefly on aandy bottoma. By meana of the foot it 
can iia itadlf firmly in the aand. It ia uaed to aome ex- 
tent for food. Alao called/oolwop^ heart-eoelde, and heart’ 
gteel. 

lieart-sick (h&rt^sik), a. [Of. AS. keortseoc 
(ss Dan. Itfertecyg), in lit. sense (L. oardiacus), < 
heortCf heart, + sedc, sick.] 1. Sick at heart; 
deeply afOicted or depressed. 

I am aick atill; fieart-aick.— riaanio, 

I’ll now taate of thy drug. 

8hak„ Cymbeline, Iv. 2. 
Chatham heart-stek of hla country'a ahame ! 

CovyMtr, Taak. 11. 244. 

2. Indicating or expressive of heart-sickness. 
The breath of heari’tiek groana Shak.t JL and J., iii. 8. 
lieart-sickenlllg (hfirt'sik^niug), a. Tending 
to make the heart sick or depressed. 
heaxt-sickneBB (hfirt'sik^nes), n. Sadness of 
heart; depression of spirits. 
heart-BiUlng (hfirt' sing ^ king), n. Despon- 
dency ; discouragement. Moore, 
heart-Bnakeroot (hkrt^snak^rdt), n. The wild 
ginger, Asarum Canadenee, Also called Canada 
snakeroot. 

heartBOme (hart'sum), a. [< kmrt + 

1. Inspiring with heart or courage; exhilarat- 
ing. 

) and I will be 
r winda, 

■ , Prelude^ vll. 

2. Merry; cheerful; lively. 

At fifty-one ahe wna a bright-eyed, handaomcL hearUome 
soul to look upon, with a maternal manner and the laugh 
of a girL Harper’a Mag., LXXVI. 127. 

heartBOre (h&rt^sor), a, and n, [Early mod. 
E. harlsore; < ME. hertesor, earlier heortesar; 

< heart + sore.] I. a. 1. Sore or grieved at 
heart. — 2. Proceeding from a sore or grieved 
heart. 

To be in lov& where acorn la bought with groana, 

Coy looka with AeartHNireaigha. T. G. of V., L 1. 

.n.t «. Soreness of the heart; grief. 

Hii onely hart-iore and hia onely foe. 

Spenaer, F. Q., II. L 2. 

keart-Bpoon (hfirt'spdn), n. [< ME. herteapon; 

< heart + spoon."] If. The depression in the 
breast-bone ; also, the breast-bone. 

Ther ithyveren diaftea upon riiefddea tblkke ; 

Be feeleth thurgh the hifU’apoon the prikke. 

Chatioer,^nlght’a Tal^ 1. 1748. 

1 will whet my dagger on hia heart-apone that refuaea 
to pledge me ( Seott, Kenilworth, zx. 

2, The navel. [Prov. Eng.] 
keart-Bteal (httrt^stel), n. Same as heart-shell. 
keart-Btinillg (hart'stcr^ing), a. Arousing or 
moving the heart; inspiriting; exhilarating. 
keartBmngB (hfirt'stnngz), n. jpl. Nerves or 
tendons supposed to brace and sustain the 
heart; hence, strongest affections; most in- 
tense feelings of any kind. 

If I do Drove her haggard. 

Though that her Jeaaea were my dear haa/rt-stringa. 

I’d whiatle her on, and let her down the wind. 

Shak., Othello, iii 8. 

So may thy haart’Stringa hold thy hearty aa thou 
Thia more than heart of mine. 

J. UeaumotU, Pqrohe, ii. 77* 

^To break tlMheartstrliiip^ Seeftreoir. 
keart-Btmck (httrt^stnik), a. 1. Struck to the 
heart; shocked with f Bar or grief ; dismayed. 

^ Adam at the newa 

BaaiH’etniieHc, with ehllling gripe of aorrow atood. 

Jfgfotl, F. L., xi. 264. 

2. Fixed in the heart ; ineradicable. 

Kent. But who la with him? 

OciK. Bone bat the fool ; who laboura to out-Jeat 
Bii Aeartetniek kduriea. 8hak., Lear, iU. 1. 

Oaiuiiigthe 

heart to swell; rankling in the heart. 
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Through proud ambition and haart’awXUieg hate. 

Spanmr. 

heartrtTBfoil (h&rt'trd'foil), n. The spotted 
medic, MedUsajfo maoulata : so called both from 
its oboordate leaflets and from tbe somewhat 
heart-shaped purple or flesh-colored spot on 
each leaflet. .Also called heart-clover, heart-leaf. 
heart-urchin (hfirt'dr^ohin), n. A huart-shapod 
sea-urchin; any spatangoid. Also called mer- 
maid^s-Jiead, 

heart-wheel (hfirt'hwel), n. Same as heart-cam . 
heart-whole Ihfirt'hdl), a. l. Not in love, or 
not deeply affected by that passion. 

Cupid hath clapped him o* the ihoulder ; but I’ll war- 
rant him heart’WhoU. Shak., Ai you Like it, iv. 1. 

2. Having unbroken spirits or good courage. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

Ay, he la weak ; but yet he’i heart’Whcie. 

Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, iii. 6. 

heart-wood (hfirt'wfid), n. The central wood 
in the trunk of an oxo^nous tree; duramen. 

The innermost layers of heart-wood contain 111 per cent 
of pitch. Pop. Set. Mo., XXYIIl. OsO. 

hear^ (hilT'ti), a. and n. [Early mod. E. harty ; 
< ME. herty, accom. of older ME. hertly, hertely, 
heartly: see heartly, a.] I, a. 1. Influenced 
b;fr or proceeding from the heart; heartfelt; 
sincere ; zealous: as, to be hearty in support of 
a project; a hearty welcome ; a nearty laugh. 

I Bhal aske theym foigevnes In as herty wyse as I can. 

Engliah QUda (E. E. T. S.), p. 416. 
David was a ''man after God's own heart'* so termed 
because his affection was hear^ towards God. 

'Mocker, Eoclea Polity, v. 1. 
Our salutations were very hearty on both sidoa 

Addwon, Spectator, No. 2ae. 

2. Full of health; exhibiting strength; sound; 
strong; healthy: as, a hearty man. 

Oak, and the like true hearty timber, being strong in 
all posltloni^ may be bettor trusted in cross and trans- 
verse work. Sir U, Wotto%\, Elem. of Architecture. 

I’m devilish glad to see you, my lad ; why, my prince of 
charioteeri^ you look aa hearty I Sheridan, 'The Bivals, 1. 1. 

"How is Bessie? You are married to Bessie?” "Yes, 
miss ; my wife is very hearty, thank you.” 

Charlotte Ui'otdM, Jane Eyro, xxl. 

3. Adapted for, affording, using, or requiring 
strong or abundant nourishment: as, hearty 
food; a hearty dinner; a hearty eater or appe- 
tite. 

The ioumey and the sermon enabled them ... to do 
ample Justice to Kachel's cold fowl, ham, pasty, and cake ; 
and again and again she pressed Uiem to be hearty, 

Olenferyua, I. 885. {Jamicaon.) 
So Fhilomodd . . . stoops at once, 

And makes her luarty meal upon a dunce. 

Pope, Moral Essays, il. 86. 

4t. Bold; courageous. 

Withotttyn the helpe and tbe hondes of herty AchlUes. 

Peatruetion of Troy (E. E. T. S.X 1. 88.'>4. 
Esay, that hearty prophet^ conflrmeth the same. 

Latimer, Worka (Parker Soo.^ I. 850. 
Aa the old Homan Soldiers were forbidden marriage 
while they received pay, lest tliolr domeatidk intereata 
ahould abate their courage, so the Celibate of the Clergy 
was striotly enjoyned to make them mure usefull and 
hearty for this design. StUlingfleet, Sermons^ 11. ii. 
•sBsru. 1. Haarty, Cordial, Sincere; real, unfeigned, un- 
affected, heartffut earnest^ ardent, eager. Baarty meana 
having the heart in a thing, warmly intereited in favor of 
aomeuning, and acting so as to show this feeling ; prooeed- 
Ing straight from tho heart, and manifeated outwardly. 
Cordial la rather applied to feelinga cheriahed or felt in the 
hearty heartfelt, or the outward expreaaion of such feel- 
inga: as^ eordial love; cordial hatred; cordial deaires. 
Sincere means devoid of deceit or pretense^ implving that 
the sentiments and the outward expression d them are 
in oouBonance. 

How many a message would he send, 

With hearty prayers that I should mend. Swift. 
He^ . . . with looks of cordtol lovcv 
Hung over her enamour'd. Biitoft, P. L., v. 12. 
Weak persons oaimot be aineere. 

La Jtoduifoueatdd (trans,). 
2. Active, vigorouii^ robust, hale. 

n. n. A seaman^s familiar form of address: 
as, come here, my hearties. 
heart-yam (hkrt'yaru), n, A soft yam iu the 
center of a rope. 

hearty-halef (hftr'ti-bal), a. Good for the 
heart. 

Sound Savorle, and Basil hartie-hale. 

Spanaer, Mniopotmoi^ 1. 188. 

heat (het), n. [< ME. hecte, hete.i AS. hatu, 
hioBtq, also hBte (= 08. hM ss OFries. hete =s 
OHG. heUsi 5= Bw. heta = Dan. hede), heat, < hat, 

• hot : see hot^. The D. LG. hitte =s OHG. hizza, 
MHG. G. hitze ss leel. hiti, heat, and Gk>th. heito, 
fever, are from tbe same ult. root.] 1 . A sensa- 
tion of the kind produced by close proximity to 
fire. Theienaation of heat is commoner described aso 
poaftelnohamotertotliatofoold; bn 


this opposition lies not so much in these sensations them- 
selves as in their causes and aaaooiationa. Uke odd, the 
sensation of heatprobablv resides only in special points of 
the skin, the points sensitive to heat being different In lo- 
cation from those which are sensitive to cold. 

2. That condition of a material body which 
is capable of producing the sensation of heat ; 
in physics, the corresponding specific form of 
energy, consisting in an agitation of the mole- 
cules of matter, and niuasurod by Ihe total 
kinetic energy of such agitation . Bee energy, 7. • 
Heat is of two kinds — Asot proper, resident in a Dody, 
and radiant heat, whiolL from the physicul point of view, 
is not properly heat at all, butf like light, a form of wave- 
motion projected by the vibrations of the luminiferous 
ether. Heat was formerly believed to bo caused by an 
indestructible material fluid, called calaria. It is now 
known to be not a substance, but tho energy of molecu- 
lar motion, couslsting, in the ease of a gas, of near- 
ly uniform rectilinear motions, with sudden changes of 
direction and velocity when the molecules oome near 
enough to one another; in the case of a liquid, of irreg- 
ular wanderings of its molecules; and in the case of a 
solid, of orltltal or oscillutoiy motions. This motion en- . 
tiruly ceases only at the absolute aero point. Tbe temper- • 
ature Is in fact nothing but the amonnt of beat per mda- 
cnle. The effects of absorbed heat uiion a body are : (1) 
Increase of temperature— that is, increase of the beat 
of each molecule. I'o a limited extent this can be mea- 
sured by the senses, but more accurately by thermome- 
ters (see ihemwmeter\ the thermopile, eto. A) Ei^n- 
slon, or increase of volume (see expawticn), (8) CbiDge 
of states us of a solid to a liquid (see /u«ion and Mnie- 
faetwn\ or of a liquid to a gas (see vajtoritation). Tnua 
to tranifform lee at 0" C. into water (melt ItX or water st 
100“ C. into vapor or steam, a large amount of heat is re- 
quired. This heat disappears as sensible heat, and is said 
to become latent. Latent, heat, however, is a misleading 
term, for it is not true that heat is latent as such, but 
only that so much heat-energy has been expended in 
changitig the position of the molecules and overcoming 
their mutual attmetions. If tho process is reversed, this 
latent heat becomes sensible, ai^ foi' exampltL when steam 
is condensed In a steam-radiator. Heat also pfodnees 
electrical effects (see aUctrieity), and Is instrumental in 
initiating chemical changes. Heat may be transmitted 
from one place to another — (1) By oonveotion (me eotivae- 
tion), when tho hot body is itself moved, as in heating by 
hot air conveyed in finest or by hot water carried in pipes. 
(2) By conduction (see eondiuetian\ where tho heat tiavds 
slowly through the mass of the body, as when one end of 
an iron bar is thrust into the fire and the other end grad- 
ually becomes heated. In this case 11 is the mbleoular 
motion of the iron which is propagated. (8) By radiation 
(see radiation). When heat was believed to be s sub- 
•tanoe, the radiation of heat was explained, in a manner 
analogous to tho abandoned emission theory of light (see 
light), as the actual transfer of the heat-fluid itself ; now, 
however, radiant heat is knoam to be the energy of beat 
transferred to the luminiferous ether (see etherl), which 
fills all space and also pervades ill bodies. The hot body 
sets the ether-partlclos In vibration, and this vibratory 
motion, in the form of waves^ travels in all direotlons 
and with a velocity of about 18^000 miles per second. If 
this radiant heat impinges upon a body, pm of it may be 
absorbed, or. In other words^ the molecules of tbe body 
may themselves bo set in motion by the ether-waves. 
There is no essontial difference between radiant heat and 
light, both being forms of radiant energy (see energy), 
the ether-waves differing intrinsically among themselveB 
in wave-length only, and thus producing different effect^ 
heating, Inminous^ and chemical, in the bodies upon whioh 
they impinge, according to the nature of these bodies. 
The rays whose heating effect is generally the greatest 
are of greater wave-length than those which most affect 
the eye (light-raysX and have longer periods of vibration. 
Uke light-raye, th w may be reflected, refracted, diffracted 
and polarized. The quantity of heat of a body, or the 
amount of heat-energy which a body gains or loses In peae- 
ing through a given range of temperature, is meienred In 
thermal units (see Aeaf-«n<0-'that is, by the quantity of 
water which it would raise through 1* ( 7 . (or r F.}; ft is 
given by the product of its weight into the number ex- 
pressing the range in temperature multiplied by the spe- 
cific heat. In ordinary speech heat and tamperaUrra are 
not distinguished, flee temperatura. 


Heat is a very brisk agitation of the insensible parts 
of the object which produces in us that sensition nrom 
whence we denominate the object hot : so what in our 
sensation is heat, in the object is nothing but motion. 

lAMke, Elem. of Nat Phil., xL 

Blnoe heat can be produced, it cannot be a substance; 
and since whonovor mechanical energy is lost by frlotlon 
there is a production of heat, ... we oonolude that heat 
is a form of energy. 

Clerk Maxwell, Hatter and Motion, xoliL 
In the strictest modem scientific language . . . the 
word heat is used to denote something communicable from 
one body or piece of matter to another. 

Sir WHliam Thovnaon, Enoyo. Brit, XL 665. 


3. In ordinary use, a sensibly high tempera- 
ture, as the warmth of the sun, or of the body. 


Men of Nnbye ben Ciistene ; but thel ben blake as the 
Mowres, for grete Uete of tho Sonne. 

MandedUe, Travda^ p. 46. 


Thei were settc vnder the bawethorn in the ibadowe 
by the broken and let theire horse pasture down the 
meduwes while tho heete was so grete, for it was a-boute 
mydday. Medin (E. E. T. 8.^ ttt. 628. 

When she walketh apace for her pleasure^ or to catcih 
her a heate iu the colde mornings. 

Puttanhaw, Arte of Eng. Ponrii^ p..2lflL 


4. A heating, as of a piece of iron to be 
by a blacksmith, or of a mass of metal to Be 
molted in a fumaoe; an exposure to inteiiBe 
heat. 
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, A htnU^ it noted, is tbe time ooottpied between 


lesbie iron from the furnsce, and is generally of about 
hour in duration. 

tr. H, Oreenwood, Steel and Iron, p. 2«6. 


tlty required to raise an equal webAt of water one de- 
gree. CUrkHaaBweU, Heat^ p. 66. 


The forging of a tool should be fonued in as few heats 
as possibly tor steel deterioiates by repeated heating. 


The heat of the day. the period of highest temperature 
of the day ; the part of the day when the temperature is 
oppressive.-- WeUUns heat, in metal; that heat at which 
iron begins to bum with vivid sparks.— White heat. See 


OHG. hMa, MHG. G. heide, a heath, also, as ex- 
elusively in D. the pl^nt so called, s leel. 
heidr ss Sw. hed ss Dan. hedCf a heath, s Goth. 
liaithi, a heath, waste, s W. coed, a wood, as L. 
•eetum in huoetum^ a pasture for cows fhos, a 
^.,'- 7 . . , , ^ The orig. sense is * open, uncultivated 

•/. Htme, naciicHi Machinist, p. 220, hoat (net), 0 . ; pret. andpp. 7^o/da,foriner!Wand land’; the plant is so named from growing on 
A Add bdemr of UiU kind oui deliver IT, A 2 S loave. o( Still dial, fleot (het) or iet. [< M£. (pret. such land; ef. AeatAer. Hence keatAen, q. T.J 

breMl for nine Jiwu^ Muthli^.fi^lng two nitlona Mte, pp, Adf, liiet, ihat), < A8. A<etm (pret. 1. Open, nncnltivated land: a desert tract of 

hot. Amer., J»i, s., LVIII. 246. h^tte^ pp, h€Btedj make hot (ss D. Meten land ; specifically, in (}reat Dritain, an uncul- 

Hence— 5. Violent action ; high activity; in- s OHG. heiran, MHG. G. ss Icel. Actto s tivatedtraotof heathy or shrubby land, usually 
tense and uninterrupted effort : as, to do a thing Sw. heta as Dan. hede) (cf. AS. hatian^ intr., be of a desolate character. 


red heat, above. 


at a heat 

With many 

Qan Troylus upon his holm to bete. 

Chaucer, Troilua v. 1761. 
ffell was the fight, foynyng of speires, 

Miohe harme, in that hete, happit to falle. 

Deetruetion qfTroy <£. £. T. S.), 1. 10287. 

Diyden, I suspect, was not much given to correction, 
and indeed one of the great charms of his best writing is 
that evemthing seems struck off at a heat, as by a superior 
man in the best mood of his talk. 

hou^l, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 64. 
Sspecialllr— (a) A single course in a horse-race or other 
contest. 

On the ninth of October next will be run for upon Coles- 
hill Heath, in Warwickshire, a plate of six guineas valuer 
8 heats, by any horse, mare, or gelding, that hath not 
won above the value of 5£. 

Adv, quoted in Spectator, No. 178. 

As for ** Manfred,* the two first acts are the best ; the 
third so BO ; but I was blown with the first and second 
kesUs, Byron, To Murray, 

(b) A division of a race or contest when the contestants 
are too numerous to run at once, the race being finally 
decided by the winners (or winners and seconds) of each 
division running a final race or heat. 

6. Indication of high temperature, as the con- 
dition or color of the body or part of the body; 
redness; high color; flush. 

It has raised animositieB in their hearty and heats in 
tbdr faces. Addison. 

A sudden flush of wrathful heat 
Fired all the pale face of the Queen. 

Tennymm, Oninevere. 

7. Vehemence; rage; violence; excitement; 
animation; fervency; ardor; aseal: as, theAca^ 
of battle or of argument; the heat of passion 
or of eloquence. 

Tie strange 

That you should deal so peevishly : beshrew you, 

You have put me in a heat. 


or become hot), < hat, hoi: see hot^, and cf. 
heat, M.] 1. trans. 1. To cause to grow warm; 
communicate heat to ; make hot: m, to heat an. 
oven or a furnace ; to heat iron. See heat, n., 2. 

And wher the watir was hett to wassh the ffete of 
CrlstiB Idscipulis. 

Torkington, Diarie of Eng. Travoll, p. 86. 
Arih. Lo, by my troth, the instrument is cold. 

And would not harm me. 

Huh, I can hMt it, boy. Shak., K. John, iv. 1. 
Nebuchadnexsar . . . commanded that they should Aeot 
the furnace seven times more than it was wont to be heat. 

Han. lii. 10(ed. 1611X 

2. To make feveiish; stimulate; excite 
heat the blood. 

2 Lord. Thou art going to Lord Tlmon's feast 
Apem. Ay ; to see meat fill knaves, and wine heat fools. 

Slkaf.,T.of A.,t 1. 
Where bright Sol, that iJat 
Their bloods, doth never rise or set. 

B. Jonson, Masque of Blackness. 

3. To warm with emotion, passion, or desire; 
rouse into action; animate; encourage. 

That on me hette, that othlr dede me colde. 

Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 145. 
A noble emulation heats your breast pryden, 

Milton had heated his imagination with the Fight of the 
Oods iu Homer, before he entered upon this Engagement 
of the Angels. Addiem, Spectator, No. 888. 

4t. To run a heat over, as in a race. 

You may ride us. 

With one soft kiss, a thousauu furlongs, ere 
With spur we heat an acre. Shak., W. T., i 2. 

II. intrans. To grow warm or hot; come to 
a heated condition, from the effect either of 
something external or of 'chemical action, as 
in fermentation or decomposition. 

The first machines coiuitnicted heated too much. 

S, P. T/unnpson, Hynamu-Eleot. Mach., p. 118. 

■ Sun- 


some woods of orangey and heaths of-rosemaiy, will 
smell a great way in the sea. Bacon, Nat Hist, f 884. 
Their stately growth, though bare, 

Stands on the blastM heath. MiUen, P. L., 1. 616. 
O Caledonia I stem and wild. 

Meet nurse for a poetic child ! 

Land of brown heath and shaggy wood. 

Scott, L of L. M., vL 2: 
Comes a vapour from the margin, blackening over heath 
and holt Tennyson, Locksley Hall. 

2. A plant of the genus Erica, or, bv extension, 
of the genus Calluna; any plant of the family 
/• Eficacem, called by Lindley heathworts. The 
i, to species of Briea are widely distrlnuted throughout Eu- 
rope and the Mediterranean region, but are most abundant 
in South Africa, where they cover thousands of acres and 
constitute one of the principal forms of vegetation. The 
two best-known Eunmean species are E, einersa, Sootoh 
heather or fine-leafed heath, and E. Tstralia, the cross- 
leafed heath. (Bee out under ibisucear.) The nearly allied 
genus Cofivna, having only a single species, C. vutaaris, it 
more commons called hetUher or ting. (See cut under Col- 
luna.) In Great Britain heath or heather covers large traote 
of waste land, and is used to thatch houses and to make 
brooms, and in some places for making beds. Sheep^ goatk 
and cattle feed upon it^ and bees extract a finely flavored 
honey from the flowers. The young shoots and flowers are 
said to have been formerly employed in the manufacture 
of beer. The species of southern Europe, Erica arborea, 
attains considerable sise^ and is called the tree-heath. 
From the wood of this speciei^ and especially from that of 
another species of southern Europe, IS. Mediterratiea, are 
made most of the so-called brier-wood pipes, or brier to- 
bacco-pipes. The moor-heaths belong to a section of the 
genus Erica called Oypsoeallis by Hon, and have somewhat 
different flowers and a different aspect. They are veiy 
beautiful plants, and inhabit moors and calcareous dis- 
tricts. The Cantabrian, Irish, or Saint Habooc's heath is 
a plant of a different genus of the heath family, Dahoecia 
volifolia. It is chiefly a native of Iieland. but is also found 
in western France, northern Spain, and the Aaores., It is 
a dwarf, bushy, evergreen shnin^ grows in dense tuftk and 
has racemes of puiple flowers. It is also called TmA- 
whorts. The sea-heath, Frankenia Icevie, is a low, heath- 
Hke maritime shrub inhabiting the European coasts. Bee 
Frankmia. 

8. One of several small butterflies of different ' 
genera. The large heath is Erinephile tithonue ; 
the small, Ccenonympha pamphiluH. 


Fletcher, Humorous Llealenant* Hi. 2. 

These Indians of Guam did speak of her [an Acapulco hOEt-apoplGXy (het^ap^o-plek-si), n, 
ship] being in sight of the Island while wo lay there, stroke. 

wUch put our Um in a gmt to heat^nomiMT (hSt' S -kon'-'o-mi-z^r), n. ' A 

^ j ^ yagos, 1 . 803. which the steam in a steam-engine i, .. 

8. Mxual desire or excitement in animals, es- or the hot air in an air-engine is cooled, causing heatlltoboll (heth'bel), n. The flower of the 
peeially in the female, corresponding to rut to impart its heat to a metallic body, which heath, especially of Erica Tetralix or E. cinerea, 
in the male ; the period or duration of such ex- stores up the heat and imparts it in turn to the Also called heather-hell. 

as, t 9 be in Absorption of beat, next charge of steam or air, thus materially re- For heath-bell, with her purple bloom, 

ducing the waste of heat; a regenerator. * Supplied the bonnet and the plume. 

- - ' * Scott, L.ot the L.,m. 5. 


eitemeut : 

See ahsorptuM — Antina.1 beat. See anlthal.—AUttOlO 

or winiiwii^r beats of bodlM, Bee atomic . — wiafiy . . . t - a v ' a*" t.* i 

bent, the condition of metal ’heated, but not enough to neat-eilgi&O (het en^jm), u. An engine which , . , , 

affect its color.— Blaek-red beat, the condition of motal transfoms hoat into mechanical work. heathber;^ (heth ber ^i), n. ; pi. heathherries 

*“*?®'!»“??‘^"to>wluetaoa.bjrd. 5 rll,lit.-BIqpd- heater (he'Wr), n. One who or that which {-iz). [ME. not found; AS. /WBlfcWi,-., bilberry 

beats. (f ), < hlBVi, heath, + herige, berie, berry.] Same 


red beat. BeeMood-mi.— Bottom healt, heat at of ris 
Ing ffom the bottom ; specifically, in hurt., beat coromu 


nioated beneath the i^^ts of plailtV as by fennenting and Camphire swallowed is, in the dose of a very few grains, as crowberry, 

decomposing substances placed under them, or by running a great Aeater of the blood. Works, V. 104. haatll-bird (Hetn ' oera), n. Bame as neath- 

it®®®* Bpeclflcally— (a) A furnace, stove, or other device for cock OT heath-hen, 

beating, drying, or warming buildings, rooms, drying- heath-clad ^heth'klad) a Clothed or crowned 
In raem, J heat in which the contestants crau the line housed fruft-eVaporators, or parts of xuachlnS, as the or crownea 

neltherone jiiinlng.- WIIU- calendering rolls of a paper-mUl. (5) A small mass of with heath. 

I^a ,pf bea^ beat, cast-iron designed to be heat^ and then placed in a hoi- Bleeping on the heath-elad hill. 

A ®®® 1®^ flat-iron or in a coffee-pot, to heat the iron or keep J. Cunningham, Day, A JPastoraL 

Htot Of OomMlllU^. the hwt eyvWed or P^duced by the coffee hot. («) In a sugar-making plant, a pan used fhhth ' « TBa TnalA ‘hla.Air 

the ^emicM combination of two bodicM, divided by the for the first heating of the cane-Juloe or syrup ; a heating- Hflatib-COCk j , , ,0b), n. 1 he male blaOK 
amount of heat required to heat one degree a mass of oun ® i j y » grouse. See6Zac4;6f>cX;.—BUtoka]lfliDOttodbeAtb- 

water whose ratio to the mass of the compound is equal /y,2/4 A. 9 , A milroad-Par oon- ‘ " ’ - 

to that of the molecular weight of water u/ttie mole^ar (he ler-kar), n. A raiirosa-car con- 

weight of the compound. --liatexit beat. Bee deL 2 . structed for the transportation in winter of 

Meebanlcal or dyniiinio equivalent i 

S0«4iMtieiti.~FXlflilybeatbSnr — 
attended with a piiekly Itching. 

any papular eruption. — |tod heatt Whitji beat, 5 ' - j - ^ __ _ 

ofroetalBaiid,toalfmi^extent,ofaomenon-metalllcsub. exposed to cold, a device to conduct the heat fimMatum, naturaVbrder S&^ophidariaeecB, an 
stances, as oarbon, at high but not definitely ascertained of the flame down to the oil-reservoir, in order ^ .. J 

tokecptheoilfromcongealiug. Cur.BuUde^s 
ciallv noticeable in nractice in the case of iron, which tJtCi, 

at a **full red heat*' becomes thoroughly malleable, and heatdT-diapBd (be'tdr-shapt), a. Shaped like 
at a white heat assumes a more or less pasty condition the heater of a smoothing-iron ; ‘ 


OOhlL Same as Canada grauee (which see, under grouee). 
— BufflBd heatb-oohlL Bame as rt^yed grouse (whidi 



(which continues through a large range of temperatureX 
and can be welded. Hence— (5) A state of strong and one of 
oveipowering feeling ; states of strong and of most intense 
passion, eagerness, or other emotion.— Bengllfle heat. 
Hee def. 2.— gpeolflo beat, the number of heat-unfts re- 
quired to raise the unit of mass of a given substance 


erect herb with opposite leaves, native of the 
East Indies and Australia, and cultivated for 
its large blue flowers, which are disposed iu 
racemes at the ends of the branches. 
leath-cypreBB ([hflth^si^pres), n. An alpine and 
subalpine species of club-moss, Lycopodium al- 
pinum, found in suitable situations throughout 
Europe: so called fronf its resembling a min- 
iature cypress-tree, and growing on heathy 


triangular; 

having one of the sides straight and the two 
others, which are eoual and the counterparts 
of each other, curved. See heater (b). 

The small /i0a<ftr-«5ap«d shield. Eneye.Brit.,Xl.(i02. 

rough 1" of temperature. For soBdsand'Hgulds^wIter to heat-factOT (het'fak^tor), «. The thermody- ground. 
t^en as the staiidw-d-that is, its speciflo beat is unity, naraic function ; the integral of the reciprocal heath-effger (heth'eg^6p), n. A bombycid moth, 
SSiSSS the temperature relatively to the heat ea- wBytR 

«nountofli«itth.yrtiortiirglTeontlnj)Mrtngairon«h ^ «. 

a certain range of temperature. (See eaioriinkry.) The baat-fCTOr (hflt fe^v6r), n. Fever (pyrexia) 
m^uct of the specific heato of the different Memeiits caused by too great exTOSure to heat; thermic 
mto their atomic weights is found to be nearly a con- fAvnr la form of Runatmkel 

Bee focu,. 


heathen (he^VHen or -ron), n, and a, [< ME. 
hethen, < AB. hStiten, n, (s OS. hmin a OFries. 
hSthen ss OD. heyden, D. heiden ss MLG. heidene, 
heiden s OHG. nMon, MHG. heiden, G. hoiden, 
heide ss Icel. heidhinn as Sw. Dan. heden, a 
heathen, as Gk>th. ^haitheine, m., haiihnde f.)i 
a heathen; orig. and prop, an adj., *of the 



hdftth or open country’ (Imt not found in this 
Mium), < Mihf £. heath (s Goth, haithi^ eto.), 
open country, being equiv. to LL. paganuSf 
heathen, lit. ^ of the country’: see pagan. The 
resemblance to Gr. iBvn, (gentiles, 'hea- 
then,’ pi. of tOvog, a nation, is slight and acci- 
dental.] L n. sing, wad pi, 1. One of a race, 
nation, or people that does not acknowledge the 
Gk>d of the Bible, or such races, nations, or peo- 
ples colleotively, especially when uncivilized 
or uncultured ; one who is not a Jew, Christiao, 
or Mohammedan; a pagan. 

So many were deed end wounded of oriitin and hethm 
that tbefelde waaall conered, eo that oon myght not come 
to a-nother but oust deed oora 

jrer»n(E.E.T.S.),lli.60e. 

The Bnaalan Ambaaaador atUl at Court behav'd hlmaelfe 
like a clowns compar'd to thia civil heathen. 

Evdyn, l>iiU 7 , Jan. 24, 1682. 

HetOeralnt] . . . fdl 
jigainit the heathen of the Northern Sea, 

In battle^ fighting for the blamideu King. 

Tennymm, Qeralnt 

8. In Scrip, f with the definite article, the gen- 
• tiles ; those nations or peoples that did not 
acknowledge Jehovah, the God of the Jews, as 
the true God ; hence, idolaters, from the preva- 
lence of idolatry among them. 

Aak of me^ and I shall give thee the heathen for thine 
inheritance. Pa il. 8. 

Qo, and the Holy One 

Of Israel be thy guide 

To what may serve his glory best^ and spread his name 

Great among the heathen round. Milton, S. A., 1. 1480. 

8 . Any irreligious, rude, barbarous, or unthink- 
i^ person or class: as, the heathen at home. 
V&e plural, in all senses, is usually heathen; 
but in many instances, especially with refer- 
ence to individuals, the regular plural form, 
heatltenSf is used.] 

n. a. Pagan; gentile: as, hoatlum supersti- 
tions or customs. 

Til it [a child] be crystened in Ciystes name, and con- 
formed of the blmhop, 

It Is hethene as to heueneward, and helnoloes to the soule^ 
Hetheme is to mene after heth and vntlied erthe. 

Piert Ptounmn 450. 

The heathen emperor thinks it absurd that Christian 
baptism should be able to cleanse from gross sins, while it 
cannot remove a wari> or gout, or any bodily evil. 

Schaff, Hist. Christ. Church, III. 1 9. 
-Byn. Bee gentile, n. 

beatbendom (hd'THen-dum), n, [< ME. hm- 
tltendont, < AS. heathendom (ss D. heidendom s= 
MLG. heidendom = OHG. heidantuom^ MHG. 
heidentuom, G. heidentum =s Sw. Dan. hedert- 
dom)f < hwthen, heathen, + -ddm, E. -dom.] 1. 
The state or condition of a heathen; heathen- 
ism. 

Degradation, pestOence, heathendom, and despair. 

Kifiptiey, Cheap Clothes and Nasty. 

8. Those parts of the world in which heathen- 
ism prevails: oppoeodto Christendom , — 8. Hea- 
then nations or peoples regarded collectively, 
beatbenesset, n, see heathenness, 
beatbenboodf, n, [ME. hethenehod, haithen- 
hede; < heathen + -7»ood.] Heathendom. 

A1 thes world is blheled mid hethenhode. 

Old. JS^. Miee., p. 91. 

beatbenise, t;. t. See heathenize, 
beatbenlBh (hd'THen-ish), a, [< ME. *hethen- 
ish, < AS. hMthenisc (= D. heiaensch s= MLG. 
heidenSf heidensch s OHG. heidanisc, MHG. /»ct- 
denisch, heidensch, G. heidenisch hednislc^ 
ODan. heydensk, hedninsk, Dan. hedensk), < hee- 
then^ heathen, + -t^r, E. -taA^.] 1. Of orper- 
tainmg to gentiles or pagans; charaotenstic 
of or practfied by the heathen: as, heathenish 
rites. 

When the apostles of our Lord and Saviour were or- 
dained to alter the laws of heathenSeh religion, chosen 
they won, St Paul excepted ; the rest unschooled alto- 
gether, and unlettered men. Hooker, Eccles. Polity. 

Under whatever disguise it Jthe classical drama] ap- 
peared, it was essentially heathenleh; for, from first to 
lastk it was mythologioaL both in tone and in substance. 

Tioknor, Span, lit, I. 228. 

Hence— 8. Uncivilized; uncultured; rude; 
savage; degraded; cruel. 

Lod, Hon is a letter . . . Imports 
The death of Cassio to be undertook 
ByBoderIgo. . . . 

Cat. Most and most gross! 

Shak., Othello, v. 2. 

That execrable Cromwell made a heathanieh or rather 
in hum a n edict agalnat the Episcopal deijg^^ Sermons. 

bMktbfinidlly (hB^VHen-ish-li), ode. In a hea- 
theniidi manner. 

TIs AeothifiliBIg done of 'nm in my oonsplen^ thou 
taorVatitnoi^ JBeau. and PI., XjSig and No Ung^ L 
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baathenUhneBB (bB'THgn-ish-nes), n. The 
state or character of being heathenish. 

The . . . heathnMneu and profaneness of most play 
bo(^ Prynne, Histrio-Mastix, p. 918. 

beatbenlBin (he'THen-izm), n. [< heathen + 
-ism.] 1. Heathen systems of religion or mor- 
als ; pagan practice or belief ; paganism. 

Julian attempted to aet up preachers of heatheniem, in 
opposition to those of Christianity. Seeker, Works, 1. xxi. 

Heathenimn partially, if not wholly, merged God in na- 
ture. O. K zither. Begin, of Christianity, p. m. 

8. Heathenish manners or condition ; the de- 
graded or uncultured state of those who arc 
uninfiuouced by Christianity; barbarism; ig- 
norance; irreligion: as, the heathenism of the 
slums. 

beaibenize (he'THen-iz), v, t , ; pret. and pp. 
heathenized, ppr. heathenizing, T< heathen + 
-iss.] To render heathen or neatnenish. Also 
spelled heathenise. 

The continuance of these nnsorlptural termq, without 
an ezsct application of them in sermons and catechisms, 
heaihmitee all the common people^ nay, and great num- 
bers of not unlearned persona. 

Acamnt of Mr, Firmin's EeUgion (1098X p. 68. 

beatbenlytsU. [iheatheti-ir Heathenish. 

An heathenly Fagan. 

hyly, Euphuea Anat of Wit« p. 176. 

beatbdimeBB (he^Tnen-nes), n. [Archaically 
heathenesse (prob. regarded as analogous to 
noblesse and other abstract nouns with F. tenn. 
-esse) ; < ME. hethenesse, luethenesse (for ^heU^n- 
nesse : cf . forgiveness for *forgivenness), < AS. 
hwthennes, < luBthen, heathen, + -nes, E. -ness,'] 
1. The state of being heathen. — 8. The coun- 
tries inhabited by heathens ; heathendom. [Ar- 
chaic.] 

Therto hadde he riden, no man ferret 
Aa wel in Cristendom aa in hetheneue, 

Chaucer, Qen. Frol, to C. T., 1. 49. 

zef ony brother or sister deye in straunge cuntre^ in 
orutendom or in hethenetne, the bretheren aahollen . . . 
doun a mease of requiem fur the soule. 

Englith Gilds (B. E. T. B.X p. 86. 
Neither in Chrlstendome. nor yet in heathenneet. 
None hath soe much gold as he. 

Ballad of King AHhur (C^d’s Ballada 1. 284X 

beatbenry (he'Tiien-ri), n, [< heathen + -ry.] 
1. Heathenish rites and practices; heathen 
systems of religion or morals; heathenism. 

Are you lo besotted with your philosophy, and your 
heathenry, and your laziness, and your contempt fdT God 
and man, that you will soo your nation given up for a 
prey, and your wealth plundered by heathen dogs ? 

Kingsley, Hypatia, vl. 

In most places, even in the heart of Meccah, 1 met with 
debrbi of heathenry, proscribed by Mohammed. 

11, F. Burton, El-Medinah, p. 20. 

8. The heathen ; heathendom. 

beatbenidlipt (he ' thou - ship), n, [< heathen 
+ -ship, (%. MLG. Imdenschop = OHG. hei- 
dinscaft, MHG. G. heidenschaft = Dan. heden- 
skab,] Heathenism. 

But a higher Importance attaches to a olauae in the 
No^umbnan Frleats’ lAwf^ by which a accuaed 


of the practice of aijy hmthensMp 


>und to clear 
jtoi'B, partly his kinsmen 
and Q., 7ih aer., VI. 68. 


himself by the oath ol 
and partly native atrangers. 

beatbfir (hewH'^r), n, [Formerly also hether, 
hather, and (dial.) hadder; < heath, open coun- 
try, + -er; equiv. to kcafh, use^without term., 
as the name of the plant.] 1 . Heath : especial- 
ly applied to Calluna vulgaris, the Qommonhea- 
ther. It differs from the other true heaths In poaaessing 
astringent properties, and is employed by both fullers and 
dyera. See out under Calluna. 

Heath ia the general! or common name^ whereof there 
la owne kind oalled hather, the other ling. 

Norden, Surveiors Dialogue (1610). 

They (Indian Brachmannl] lav upon the ground covered 
with ttini, aa the Bedshanks doe on hadder, and dieted 
Burton, Anat of Mel., p. 542. 


themaelvea sparingly. 

Gome o'er the heather, come round him gather. 

Wha'UbeKing^tCharliet 
Fatohes bright of bracken green, 

And heather black, that waved so high, 

It held the copse in rivalry. , ^ ^ , 

Seott, L. of the L., v. 8. 

8. The erowherry, Empetrum nigpm, [Bare.] 
—8. A tweed or similar fabric, usually 56 
inches wide, woven of heather-wool, and pre- 
senting a color-effect like t hat of heather. Also 
oalled heather mixture. heatlicr, a moss, 
Fekytfiekwn commune. See Fclytrichu'm.—To set tbe 
Beatlier on fire, to kindle dlsturbanoe; bring amoldeiv 
ing diaaffeotion to a blaie. 

It'a partly that whilk has eet the heather on fire e'en 
now. Scott, Bob Hag, xxzv. 

baatbAT-alef (heVH'dr-al), n. A traditional 
drink said to have been brewed in North Brit- 
ain from the bells of heather. 


beathy 

beatbir-bell (heVE'dr-bel), n. Same as heafk- 

bdl, 

'Tis sweet beneath the heatherhell 
To live in autumn brown. Leyden, Keeldar. 

beatber-bleat, beatber-bleater (hoTH'4)r«blet, 
-ble^t6r), n, [Sc. also (obs.) hctherhlutter, 
hedderbluter; < heather (apimr,) + bleat, bleater, 
in allusion to its cry. But the first element is 
an acconi. of a different original, the word be- 
ing variously otherwise manipulated as 8c. 
herou-hluter (as if involving heron), em-hleater, 
eambliter, yem-bliter, -bluter (as if involving 
earn^, eagle), E. dial. hammer-Uvai (as if in af 
lusion to hammering) ; the ME. forms not found ; 
all ult. < AS. heefe^lwtc, hcaferblmta, early AS. 
(Kentish) hwbrehlete, once erroneously hdfen- 
blade, the name of a bird, glossing ML. Iticoea 
and bugium (both words obscure: for bugium, 
SCO under fieldfare), lit. ' goat-bleater,’ < AS. 
hafer, a he-goat, buck (ss L. caper: see ca- 
per^), + blwlan, bloat: see bleat,] Same as 
ern-hleater, 

beatber-claw (hoTH'^r-klfi.), n, A dew-claw. 
beatber-c^asB (heTH'^r-gr&s), n, A species of 
mrasB, Triodia decumbens, common throughout 
Europe, mowing on spongy, wet, cold soils, 
and of little economio importance. See JYiodia, 
Also called heath-grans, 

beatber-lintie (heTH'^r-lin'^tl), n. The mea- 
dow-pipit, Anthus pratensis. [Local, Eng.] 
beatber-peeper (heTH'er-pe’'p6r), n. The peet- 
weet or common sandpiper of Europe, Tringd- 
des hypoleueus, [Local, Scotland.] 
beatber-WOOl (heTH'er-wtd). n. Wool or worst- 
ed yam made for knitting ana other fancy worK 
party-colored or mottled in various shades, ana 
producing work of a mixed or speckled color 
thought to be like that of heather. 
boatbery^(hS'th6r-i), n. ; pi. heatheries (-iz). [< 
hea^ + -cry,] A place where heaths ^w; 
a house in which valuable heaths are culti- 
vated. 

beatbexT^ (heTn'6r-i), a. Of^ pertaining to, or 
resembling heather; abounding with heather; 
heathy. 

The antler'd monarch of the waite 
Sprang from his heathery couch in haste. 

Scott, L. of the L., L a 

I found the house amid desolate heathery hills. 

Emerson, English Traits^ L 

beatb-fowl (heth'foul), n. The moor-fowl, Lch 
gopus scoticus. Montagu. 
beatb-graSB (heth'gr&s), n. Same as heather- 
grass. 

beatb-ben (heth'hen ), n. 1 . The female heath- 
bird ; the hen of the black grouse. 

O'er the trackless waste 
The heath-hen fiuttors^ pioua fraud ! to lead 
The hot pursuing spaniel far away. 

* Thomson, Spring, 1. 70 Ql 

8. One of several American grouse, as the pin- 
nated, mffed, or Canada grouse. Also heath- 
cock, W,Wood,Vm\ D,DenUm,im, [Base 
or archaic.] 

beatb-boneysuckle (heth^hun'^i-suk-l), n. The 
name in Australia of a fiowering shrub, Ban^ 
sia serrata, from the large amount of honey its 
flowers secrete. 

beatb-pea (heth'pe), n. A tuber-beaidng legu- 
minous plant, Lathyrus macrorhizus {Orobus tu- 
berosus). The tubers resemble peaiL and are eaten boiled 
or baked. Theplant is widely diffused Uiroughout Europe. 
The name is said sometimes to be applied alBo to another 
vetch, Viola sicula (Orobtts atn^purpureus). 
beaw-peat (heth'pet), n. Peat from the sur- 
face-soil of places aboundiM in heather, 
beatb-poult (heth^polt), n. The pullet or young 
of the heath-bird. 

beatb-pout (heth 'pout), n. Same as heath- 
poult, . , . , , 

baatb-Sliail (heth'snal), n, A kind of snail 
common in Great Britain, Helix erioetmm, 
ranging to the noii^h of Scotland. 
beath-uir0|rt}l6 (hcth'thr 08 ’'l), n. The ring- 
ouzel, Tardus torquatus, [Local, Eng.] 
beatbwort (heth'w^srt), n. In Lindley’s sys- 
tem, any plant of the heath family, JCricaceo!: 
used chiefly in the plural. See cut under AW- 
mcew, . ^ 

beatby (he'thi), a. [< heath + ^yl.] Of, per- 
taining to, or characteristic of heath ; covered or 
abounding with heath; adapted to the growth 
of heath: as, heathy land. 

From its hill of heathy brown 

The mulrland streamlet hastens down. _ 

J, BtsUUs, 

0 happy pleaiure ! here to dwdl 
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(hS'tinff), p, a. Promoting warmth or 
heatTnaving tne quality of imparting heat; 
Btimolating : as, a neatiiig medicine or diet, 
beating-bflw (he'ting*bak)^ n. A chamber at 
the back of a forge m which the air-blast is 
heated. 

haatingly (he'ting-li), ade. In a heating man- 
ner; so as to make or become hot or heated, 
lieatiflf-pail (hS 'ting-pan), n. 1. A pan for 
heating flaxseed and otlier seed from which oil 
is expressed. — 2. The first pan in which sugar- 
cane juice or su^ar-maple sap is heated, pre- 
paratory to dipping or evaporating. 
Matillg-Blirface (be'ting-s^r'^fas), n. Same as 
fire-Hurfwx. 

mattng-tllbe (he'ting-tub), n. in a steam- 
boiler, a water-tube connecting at each end with 
a water-space, and directly exposed to the flame, 
haatless (het'les), a. [< heat + -/ess.] Des- 
titute of heat; cold. 

My blood loBt,4ind limbs stiff ; my embraces 
like tbe cold stubborn bark, bnarlo, and hsatleu, 

FUtehetf Mad Lover, iU. 
Where Mars is seen his ruddy rays to throw 
Thro' heaUest skies, that round him seem to glow. 

Uugheif Eoitasy, at 8. 


OB. hebhian cs OFries. hevasD. jte/efiBsMLG. 
heven as OHO. keffan, hevan^ MHO. aeeefi, heben^ 
O. Iwben (pret. aoh, pp. gehoben) ss Icel. hqga 
s= Sw. h^va asDan.h^eBOotli. (pret. 

Wy pl** in comp., hofum, pp. hqfane), raise, lift; 
a common Teut. strong verb, y with pres, 
formative •Ja (-ia), the sense Mift’ being de- 
veloped from the orig. sense ‘take, take hold 
of’ (a sense appearing in the derive. heft^^ 
helwofj q. y.. and in the L. cognate), b L. ca- 
pere (pres. ind. cajAo^ perf. cent, pp. captm), 
take, take hold of, seize (> nit. £. captive, cai^ 
tiff, capture, etc., capacious, capable, etc., ac- 
cept etc., receive, etc.: see capable, captive, etc.). 
Denvs. heavp^, haft^, heftl, behoof, an^erhaps 
haven : see these wor^. j 1. trans, 1. To raise ; 
lift; hoist. 

They are the model of those men whose honours 
"We heave our hands at when we hear recited. 

Beau, and FL, Captain, i. 8. 
Rise^ rfse^ and heave thy rosy head 
From thy ooral-paven bed. 

MUtant Comui^ L 885. 

The curious custom known as heaving : on Easter Mon* 
day the men heaved the women, 1. e., lifted them off tho 
ground and kissed them. Biekerdyke, p. 241. 


ward, when not nnder saiL by means of a oable 
or other appliance); to heave up an anehor 
(to raise it from the bottom of the sea or else- 

or naiuing in the weather*braoes, or both, that the wind 
acta on the forward aaifaoe of the saila.— TO beaye a 
cable short, to haul it in until the ship Ilea newly over 
the anchor.— To beaye a straliL to tom the capstan or 
windlass till the rope hove mion Dears a strain with fall 
force at the windlaas.— To beaye a Tesael about, to 
put her on the other tack.— To beaye a Vessel down, 
to careen her tor repairs by means of tackles from bar 
masthead to the shore or to a hulk. 

Tbe ship alio was so leaky that I doubted It would he 
necessary to Asave Asrdoten at Batavia, which was another 
reason lor making the best of our way to that place. 

Cook, Voyages, n. ilL 7. 
To beaye in stays, In taoklng, to bring (a aliip'a head) to 
the wind.— To beave out to raise (tbe keel) out of the 
water by careening; in oraer to repw or clean it— TO 
beavetbegorge. mmepe.— TObeayetbelead. See 
lead.— To nsaye tbe log, to aaoertaln a ship's rate of 
•ailing by the log and glaia; Bee log.— To beaye taut, 
to turn a wpeUai, etc., till the rope or chain beoomea 
strained.— To beaye to, to bring the bead of (a vessel) to 
tbe wind ; atop tbe headway of. 

We passed through a large fleet of merchantmen hove-, 
to under shelter of Gape de Gat 

Lady Bramy, Voyage of Sunbeam, U. xzvili. 


heat-potential (het'pd-ten^'shal), n. The work 
performed by the disappearance of heat. 

Imat-regUlam (hel'reg^u-la-tor), n. A ther- 
mostat oombined with some device for control- 
ling the draft of a furnace and regulating the 
fire. 

heat-spectnun (hdt'spek^'trum), n. A spec- 
trum of a thermal radiation, considered not with 
reference to its eflfect upon the eye, but with 
reference to its intrinsic energy or heating 
power. Wherever there ia a viaible apectrum there la 
a heat-apeotrum, and these two are really one and the 
same: only, when we speak of the viaible spectrum we 
mean that part of the whole apectrum which affecta the 
eye, conaldeiing each port to have an intensity propor- 
tional to that effect ; while the heat-apcctruni u the real 
spectrum in Ita whole extent, includitig both tlie lumi- 
noua and uon-luminous rays, ita intenaity heiug everywhere 
proportional to Its heating power. 

ASat-SpOt (het'spot), n. 1. A freckle.— 2. A 
spot on the surface of the body at which the 
sensation of heat can be produced. 

The relative number and arrangement of heat-tpote and 
eold-apota la different for different areas of tbe skin. 

Q, T. Ladd, Physiol, l^ohology, p. 413. 

lieat-miit (hSt'u^nit), n. The unit quantity of 
heat ; the amount’ of heat required to raise 1 
pound of water (also 1 kilogram, or 1 gram : 
see calory) through 1 degree of temperature. 
Thus, 1 pouud of coal, upon combustion, yields 
about 13,500 heat-units — that is, heat enough to 
raise 13,500 pounds of water through 1° F. 

Heat-unUt per hour abstracted In ice-making. 

Sci, Amer, Supp,, p. 878a 


Especially — 2. To lift with obvious effort; 
raise with exertion, as something heavy or re- 
sistant. 

This shoulder was ordain'd so thick to heave : 

And heave it shall some weight, or break my back. 

Shak,, 8 Hen. VI., v. 7. 

Sf. To lift (a child) at baptism; baptize; also, 
to be sponsor for. 

Bot no sawle may thlthen pas, 

Vntyle it be all meetie ala it fyrst wa^, 

When be was ht^en at fount-stane, 

And hys cryiieudom thare had tane. 

Bampole, Uandlyng Synne. 

4. To weigh ; heft. [Prov. Eng.] —6. To cause 
to swell or bulge upward; raise above the 
former or the surrounding level: often with 
up. 

The glittering finny swarms 
That heave our friths and crowd upon our shores. 

Thotneon, Autumn, L 928. 
Great gray hills heaved up round the horizon. 

Charlotte Brofite, Jane Eyre, v. 

6. To elevate or elate in condition or feeling, 
as by the operation of some potent agency or 
some moving influence; exalt; promote; raise 
suddenly or forcibly to a higher state. 

Therfore h^e vp your hertis ; hast yon to saile ; 
Bette lurtbe to the se ; litte no lengnr. 

Devtruetian qf Tray (E. E. T. S.), 1. 4008. 

Gioero'i bool^ where Cato was heaved up 
Equal with heaven. B, Joneon, Sejauus, ill. 1. 
Tradition they say hath taught them that for the pre- 
vention of growing sohiame the Bishop was heav'd above 
the I’resbyter. Milton, Churcb-Govemment. L a 


■Byn. 1 and 2. BoML Lift, etc. See raUe, 

XI. intrans, 1. To be raised, thrown, or forced 
up; rise; swell up; bulge out. 

Where ground beares naturally store of chamocka tbe 
cheese that ia made off from such ground the dayry-women 
cannot keep from heaving, 

Avbrey*» WUte, MS, Boyal Soc., p. 800. {HaUitoeO,) 
Bo high as heaved the tumid hills, so low 
Down sunk a hollow bottom broad and deep. 

MUton, P. L., viL 288. 
It is of little use to expect clover as a permanent crop 
In wet soils; or those subject to heave by the annual winter 
frosts. Mew Atner, Farm Book, p. 182. 

2. To rise and fall with alternate motions, as 
tbe waves of the sea, the lungs in difficult or 
painful breathing, the earth in an earthquake, 
etc. 

Bead calm in that noble breast 
Which heavet but with the heaving deep. 

Tennyeon, In Memoriaxn, zL 
The minister's . . . mind was . • . tossed to and fro 
on that stormy deep of thought, heaving forever beneath 
the conflict of windy dogmas. 

O, W, Uolmee, Elsie Venner, zvU. 
On the fourth [day] tbe wind fell, leaving the diip dis- 
maated and heaving on vaat billows. 

B, L. Stevenson, Master of Ballantrae, IL 

8. To pant, as after severe exertion ; labor. 


He heaves for breath, which, from his lungs supply’d, 
And fetch'd from far, diatends bis lab’ring side. 

Dryden, 


The Church of England had struggled and heaved at a 
reformation ever aince Wiofcllffo’a day. AUerbary, 


4. To make an effort to vomit; retch.— 6f. To 
mount.— Of. To labor heavily; toil. 


baaiimef (h5m), n. [OF., a helm : see helm^,'\ In 
medieval armor, a helm or helmet; specifically, 
a large helmet worn during the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, usually over an inner defense, 
such as the coif of mail, or the basinet. It rested 



BeBitme witk allettas, end of X3U1 century; b, Heeume, end of x4th 
century. (From ViolleMe-Duc’i “ Diet, du Mobilier fran^ais.") 

Upon the ahouldera the head in some cases being free to 
move within it, and was worn only in battle. Its great 
weight led to the adoption of the annel; which adapted 
Itself to the form of the head, and allowed of movement 
In idl directions. 

heantomorphiam (he-&-t5-m6r'fizm), n, [< 
Or. kavTov, m., kavri^, f., iavrov, n., a gen. form, 
of himself, herself, itself (contr. of eo avrov, * 
etc. : eo, later ov ss L. sui, of himself, etc. (see 
sui generis); avrov, gen. of avroc, self (see auto^)), 
+ pop^, form.] Automorphism. 

HeautovMrphiem, in default of scienoe, is ever the first 
resource of explanation ; 1. e., we Judge of others by our- 
aelvea. PopTsei, Mo,, XXX. 257. 

Iwawe (hev), V, ; pret. heaved or hwie, pp. heaved, 
hove, formerly Aof«en, ppr. heavifM, [< ME. 
heven, earlier hebben (pret. hof, hef, mb/, pi. 
haven, heven, also weak pret. hevede, hefae, pp. 
haven, heven, ihaven, also weak pp. hevea), < AS. 
lieMafi(nz68. hebbe, luebbe, impv. hef, hefe, pret. 
kff, pi. Mfen, pp. hafen, hagen), raise, lift, s 


Strong politioal excitement . . . heavee a whole nation 
on to a higher idatfonn of Intellect and morality. 

W, Phillipk, Speeches p. 28. 

7t. To increase. 

Qua loins lang wit uten turn, 

Oft his fote lai find a spurn ; 

Beu his res than sal be sar^ 

Or heuen his harme with foU mare. 

Quoted In AUUerative Poems, ed. Morris (Gloss.). 

8. To bring up or forth with effort ; raise from 
the breast or utter with the voice laboriously 
or painfully; as, to heave a sigh or a groan. 

She heav'd the name of father 
Pantingly forth. Shak,, Lear, Iv. & 

Beavee abroad hli cares in one good sigh. 

Browning, Ring and Book, I. 46. 

9. To throw upward and outward; cast or toss 
with force or effort ; hurl or pitch, as with aim 
or purpose: as, to heave a stone; to heave the 
lead. [Chiefly nant. and coUoq. j 

I escaped upon a butt of laol^ which the sailors heaved 
overboard. Shak,, Tempest, U. 2. 

The ships at first grounded two or three miles from the 
shore, yet (through the Lord's great mercy) they were 
heaveduy the seas near to tbe dry land. 

Winthrqp, Hist. Hew England, IL 298. 

10. In geoL, to throw or lift out of its place: 
said of the intersection of two veins, or of that 
of a cross-course with another vein, when a dis- 
placement of one or the other Is caused by the intersection, 
one vein Is said to heave the other out of Its regular posi- 
tion. 

A vein may be thrown out on meeting another vein, in 
a lino which approaches either towards its inclination or 
its dlrecUun. The Ooniish miners use two different torms 
to denote these two modes of reieotioii ; for the first case 
they say the vein Is heaved, for the second it is started. 

Ure, Diet., IH. 800. 

11. Naut, to draw or pull in any direction, 
as by means of a windlass or capstan: as, to 
heave a diip ahead (that is, to bring her for- 


But theroD was to heven and to doone. 

Chaucer, Troilus, li. 1289. 
Heave ho I an exclamation used by sailors when heaving 
anchor, etc. Hence— With heave and bO, with flow 
steady exertion. 

They seem in punishing but dov^ 

Yet pay they home at last with heave and how. 

Sir J, Udrington, tr. of Ariosto's Odando Furioio, 

[xxxviLea 

To heave att, to aim at ; regard with hostile intent. 

They did not wldi government quite taken away ; only 
the king's person th^y heaved at; him, for some purpose; 
they must needs have out of the way. 

Bp, Andrews, Bermona IV. 11 
In vain have some heaved at this office; which Is fastned 
to the state with so considerable a revenue. 

Fuller, Ch. Hist, V. iv. 8. 

To hoava at the cajpstan. see capstan.— To heave 
In sight, to rise Into the idane of vision ; become vtrible 
while approaching or being approached, as a ship or other 
object at sea; come into view. 

A dark line seemed to cross the western dkg 
Afsr and faint and with the growing light 
Another land began to heave in eight. 

Wittiam Morris, Earthly^iradise; IL ISa 
I waa no doubt known for a landsman by every one on 
board as soon as I hove in right. 

R. H. Dana, Jr», Before the Mast; p. 2. 
T6 heave to, to bring a vesiri to a standstlU ; make her 
lie to. See under 1.— To heave together, to make a 
fishing-trip in partnenthip; be partnera pllsbermen's 
dang.] 

heave (h5v), ». [< heave, e.] 1. An act of 
heaving; a lifting, throwing, tossing, or retch- 
ing exertion. 

But after many strains and heaves. 

He got upon the saddle eavei. 

S, BaUer, Hudibras, I. L 411. 

8. An upward movement or eimansion ; swell 
or distention, as of the waves of the sea, of the 
lun|» in difficult or painful breathing, of the 
earm in an earthquake, etc. ; a foroibfo uplift- 
ing. 
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ntra’f natter In theae theae jproloiind teaaM; 

Ton maat tnuidate. Hamlet^ It. 1. 

'Hongat Foreata, Hfll% and Floods waa ne’er raoh heaw 
and ahoTe 

fttnoe Albion wielded arma againat the son of Jove. 

Drayton, Polyolbiun, iv. G6. 
Ihere waa no motion aave the never-resting heave of 
the ocean aweil. Fronde, Sketches^ p. 67. 

8. A rise of land ; a knoll. [Scotch.] 

Groaaing a certain heave of grass. 

Qeo, MacDontdd, Warlock o' Glenwarlock. 

4 . In mining^ a dislocation or displacement of 
' a part of a vein, in consequence ox its intersec- 
tion by another vein or cross-course, or by a 
simple slide, fracture, or jointing of the coun- 
try-rock. But it occasionally happens that a vein is 
^hove" when there is no sign of a oross-vein or Joint at 
the place where the continuity of the vein is broken. 

Surface displacement has been termed the heave of a 
fault. Qeikie, Encyc. firit., X. SOS. 

6. pU A disease of horses. See Amvtw.—Heave 
of toe sea, the power exerted by the sweU of the sea iu 
advancing^ retarding, or changing the course of a vessel. 

lieavdn (hev'n), n. [Early mod. E. also hevm; 
< ME. hevetif < AS. hoofon^ieofen, earlier 
hehen ss OS. hehhan s MLG. heven =s Icel. hi- 
ftnrif heaven. The Icel. form is more com- 
monly himinn, mod. himin ss Ooth. himins, hea- 
ven, the same, but with different sufBx -in, as 

05. himil = OFries. himul = D. hemel = OHG. 
MHG. himcl, G. himmel s Sw. Dan. himmel, 
heaven, also in OHG., D., Icel., etc., ceiling, 
canopy (so early AS. hehen-hus, glossed by L. 
lacunar, ceiling), pointing to a prob. orig. mean- 
ing * covering,’ represented by E. hame^, q. v. 
The forms with /or b and those with m are prob. 
orig. identical, but the reason of the change is 
not clear. The word heaven is often erroneously 
explained as orig, tho pp. of heave, the sky being 
regarded as that which is * heaved’ up ; but the 
AS. hafen, hwfen, pp. of hehhan, heave, is very 
different phonetically from heofon, heaven, and 
the two words m ust be of different origin. This 
supposed relation of heaven to heave appears 
reversed and modified in the actual relation of 
lyt, the air, the sky, with lift, raise.] 1. The 
expanse of space surrounding tho earth, and 
appearing above and around us as a groat arch 
or vault, in which the sun, moon, and stars 
seem to be set; the sky; the firmament; the 
celestial regions : often used in the plural. 

Hit was nouer herd, as I hope, sith heuyn was o loft 

lalofH 

In any coste where ye come but ye were dene victorlus. 

Deetruction qf Troy (E. E. T. 1. 1101. 
I never saw 

The heavene so dim by day. 

Shot., W. T., IIL 8. 
Deepening thro' the silent sphere^ 

Beaven over Heaven rose the night. 

Tennyeon, Mariana lu the South. 
Tis very sweet to look into the fair 
And open face of heaveii. to breathe a prayer 
Full in the smUe of the blue firmament. 

Keate, Sonnet. 

2 . Sky as typical of climate ; a zone or region. 

From vases in the hall 

mowers of all heavene, and lovelier than their names, 
Grew side by side. Townyeon, Frincesi^ Frol. 

8. The celestial abode of immortal bein^p; 
the place or state of existence of blessed spirits 
beyond the sphere of or after departure from 
the earthly life, in Christian theology heaven is 
regarded as the region or state of endless happiness en- 
joyed by angels and faithful departed spirits in the im- 
mediate presence of God. The Hebrews supposed three 
heavens— the air, the starry firmament^ and the abode of 
God. The Gabalists described seven heavens^ each rising 
In happiness above the other, the highest being the abode 
of God and the most exalted angels. Henoc^ to be in the 
mvenih heaven is to be supremely hmy. The heaven 
of the Mohammedans is remarkable for the sensual de- 
lights it has in store for the faithful. The ancient Greeks 
and Latins regarded heaven as the abode of the greater 


gods ; and the spirits of the great and goend were supposed 
w find their place of bliss in the Elysiw Fields (which sec, 
under Blyeton). 

But sit there is a place that men clepen the Scole of 
God, where he was wont to teche bis Disoiplei^ and tolde 
hem the Frevyteea of Hevene, 

MandevOte, Travel^ p. 114. 
And in the myddys of the Tower ys the place wher our 
Vlyityd Bavyor Crist Jhu ascendid vnto ht^/yn. 

Torkinyton, Diarie of Eng. TraveU, p. 80. 
. I knew a in Christ . . . caught up to the third 
heaven, 2 Cor. zil. 2. 

Above 

Live the great gods in heaven and see 
What things shall be. SeeMbume, Fdlise. 

4, [oaj?.] The Supreme Being; God; Provi- 
dence. 

He cannot thrive^ 

Unless her prajrera whom Beaven driights to hear, 
loves to gran^ reprieve him from the wrato 
Of greatest Justloa EteA, AU’s Widl, ilL 4. 
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Dear Oomt said Hermes in a _ 

For Beav'n sake keep your Darts : Good Night 

Prior, Mercury and Cupid. 
Beaven is veiy kind In its way of putting questions to 
mortals. O. IT. iiolmee, Old VoT. of Life, p. lb, 

5f, pi. The celestial powers; heavenly beinga. 
In love^ the heavene themselves do guide the state. 

Shak„ M. W. of W., v. 5. 

6. Supreme exaltation or felicity; cousum- 
mate nappiness ; a state of bliss. 

For if heitene he on this erthe and eae to any soule. 

It is in cloistere or in scole be many skilles 1 fynde. 

Piere Plowwan (B), x. 800. 
It is a heaven upon earth to have a man's mind move in 
charity, rest in Providence, and turn on the pules of truth. 

JJacon. 

Stand up^ aud give me hut a gentle look 
And two kind worda aud I shall be in huaven. 

Beau, and FI,, King and No King, iii. 1. 

Balm of heavan. See Orystalline heavens. 

See crprioih'ne.— CtoOd heavensl an exclamation of as- 
tonishment, remonstrance^ or censure. [CoUoq.]— Hea- 
ven Of heavens, the highest heaven ; the abode and seat 
of divinity. 

Behold, heaven and the heaven qf heavene cannot con- 
tain thee ; how much less this house which I have built I 

2 Chron. vi. 18. 

Host Of heaven, see Aorii.— queen of heaven. See 

queen, 

heaven (hev'n), v, t, [< heaven, n.] To place 
in or as if in heaven ; make supremely happy 
or blessed; beatify. [Kore.] 

He heavene himself on earth, and for a little pelf cozens 
himself of bliss. Bev. T, Adame, Works, 1. 184. 

Wo are happy as the bird whose nest 
Is heavened in the husli of purple hills. O, Maevey, 

heaven-bom (hev'n-b6m), a. Bom of or sent 
by heaven. 

Oh heaven-bom sisters [the Muses] I source of art ! 
Who charm the sense or mend the heart 

Pnpe, Chorus in Tragedy of Brutus. 
Hail, ye heroes ! hmven-bom band ! 

J, Hopkineon, Hail, Columbia. 

heaven-bred (hev^n-bred), a. Produced or cul- 
tivated in heaven. 

Much is the force of heaven-bred poesy. 

5teA,X.G. ofV., ill. 2. 

heaven-bright (hev'n-brit), a, [Cf. AS. heo- 
fon-heorhi, < heofon, heaven, H- heorht, bright.] 
Bright as heaven ; gloriously bright. [Poeti- 
cal.] 

heaven-hnilt (hev'n-bilt), a. Built by the 
agency or favor of the gods. 

Bis arms had wrought the destin’d fall 
Of sacred Troy, aud ras’d her heav’n-buUt wall. 

Pope, Odyssey, i. 8. 

heaven-directed (hev^n-dl-rek^ted), a. 1. 
Pointing to the sky. 

, Who taught that heaven-directed spire to rise. 

Pvpe, Moral Essayi^ iU. 201. 

2. Guided or directed by celestial powers : as, 
Jieaven-directed efforts. 

To heirs unknown descends th* unguarded storey 
Or wanden^ heaven-directed, to the poor. 

Pope, Moral Essays, 11. 140. 

heaven-fallen (hev^n-f&'''ln), a. Fallen from 
heaven ; having revolted from God. 

All yet left of that revolted rout^ 
Beaven-foUen, iu station stood. 

Jf«ewi,P.L., 1,685. 

heaven-gifted (hev'u-gif ^ted), a. Bestowed by 
heaven. 

To grind in brasen fetters under task 
With this heaven-gifted strength. 

Milton, 8. A., L 8a 

heavenhood (hev'n-hfid), n, [< heaven + •hood,'] 
Heavenly character ; fitness for heaven ; sanc- 
tification. [Rare.] 

We may not expect to sec ... the ripe, rich fruits of 
heavenhood clustered around the subterranean root of 
faith. Q. D, Boardman, Creative Week, p. 68. 

heavenisht (hev'n-ish), a, [< ME. hevenish ; < 
heaven + -iehK] 1. Pertaining to or oharaoter- 
istio of the sidereal heavens. 

Qy hevenyeh revolucioun. 

Chaveer, Complaint of Mara 1* SO. 

2. Pertaining to the celestial abodes; heavenly* 

So aungellyke was hlr natif heaute, 

That l^e a thyng immortal semede ehe. 

As doth an hevenyeeh parfit creature, 

!^at doun was sent in scornvng of Nature. 

Chaueer, Troilna 1- 104. 

heavanizet (hev'n-iz), v, t. [< "heaven + -irc.] 
To bring to a heavenly condition or disposition. 
If thou be onoe soundly heavenized in thy thoughts. 

Bp. BaU, Sollloqulea f 80 . 

hftaVftn -^— fag (hev'n-kis^ing), a. Touching 
orseemingtoTouchthesky. 

A station like the herald Mercury, 

Mow-lighted on a heavenkie^ hm. 

Bhak,, Hamlet, iU. 4. 


heaver 

heavenliket (hev'u-lik), a. Heavenly. 

Being menne farre aboue the common sorta or, aa yon 
woulde saya heauenlyke fclowes. J, UdaU, On Mark viiL 

heavenliness (hev'n-li-nes), n. The condition 
or quality of being heavenly. 

Goddess of women, sith your heavetUineee 

Hath now vouchsaf 'd itself to represent 

To our dim eyes. air J, Daviee, Dancing. 

heavenly (hev'n-li), a, [< me. hevmlg, hmfon- 
lich, < AS. hcofonlic, < heofon, heaven ; see /*oo- 
ren and -7y^.] 1. Of or pertaining to heaven, 
iu either the physical or the spiritual sense; 
celestial : as, heavenly regions; hvavenly peace; 
the heavenly throng. 

The heauetUy lights hid their faces from beholding it, 
and cluathed themselves with blacke os bewayliiig the 
worlds funorall. Purehae, i'ilgrimuge, p. 40. 

The teachings of science, instead of narrowing, enlarge 
the heavenly horizons. N. A. Hrv., CXL. 827. 

2. Fit for or characteristic of heaven; su- 
premely blessed, excellent, or beautiful; an- 
gelic : us, a heavenly voice ; a heavenly temper. 

The love of heaven makes one heaveedy. Sir P, Sidney, 
Good my lord, 

You are full of heavenly stuff, . . . you have scarce time 
To steal from spiritual leisure a brief span, 

To keep your earthly audit. Shak., Uon. VIII., IIL 2. 

Oft with heavenly red her cheek did glow. 

WUliam Morrie, Earthly Paradise, I. 829. 

■Kflyn. 1. Ethereal, celestial.— 2. Godlike, divine, spiritual, 
blissful, beatific, seraphic, cherubic. 

heavenly (hev'u-h), adv, [< ME. hevenly, < AS. 
h€ofonli(te,< heofonlic, a., heavenly: see heaven- 
ly, a,] 1. In a manner as of heaven. 

This sayd, she turned with rose colour heauenlye be- 
gllttered. Stanihuret, AEneid, 1. 876. 


O, she was heavenly true ! 


Shak., Othello, v. A 


You are so heavenly good, no man can reach you. 

Beau, and FL, Custom of the Country, i. 1. 

2. By the influence or agency of heaven. 

The hour before the Aeavrn^p-harneBS’d team 
Begins his golden progress in the east. 

Shak, 1 Hen. IV., iii. 1. 

Our heavenly-gaidoA soul shall climb. 

Milton, Time^ 1. 19. 

heavenly-minded (hev'n-li-min^ded), a. Hav- 
ing the thoughts aud affections fixed on hea- 
venly objects. 

heavenly-mindedness (hev'n-li-min ^^ded-ues), 
n. Tbe state or quality dof being heavenly- 
minded. 

Deep spirituality and heavenlu-mindedntee, a humble 
and smf aenying walk before God. 

Biog. Notice of Bradford, Works (Parker Boo., 1868Xn.xL 

heaven-tree (hev'n-tre), n, A mythical tree or 
vine which figures in some primitive beliefs as 
affording the means of ascent from under- 
ground regions to the surface, or from the sur- 
face to the sky. Forms of this myth are found 
in Malacca, Borneo, Celebes, New Zealand, and 
Polynesia. 

There was a heaven-free, whore people went up and 
down, and when it fell It stretched some sixty milea 
Quoted in E, B. Tylor'e Early Hist. Mankind (Sd ed.\ 

[p. 857, note. 

heavenward, heavenwards (hev ' n - wfird, 
-wiirdz), adv, [ME. heveneward; < heaven + 
-ward, -wards,] Toward heaven. 

Thus heav'nward all things tend. For all were onoe 

Perfect, and all must bo at length restor’d. 

So God has greatly purpos'd. Cowper, Task, vL 818. 

heave-offering (hev'of^(^r-ing), n. In the Le- 
vitioal law, a voluntary offering which when 
presented before the Lord was ‘heaved’ or ele- 
vated by the priest, and became the portion of 
the priests and their families. The term is also 
sometimes applied to offerings received for the priests but 
not actually heaved or elevated. Hence tlie Hebrew word 
terumah, which is rendered heave-offering 22 times, is else- 
where in the Old Testament rendered 'offering '(28 timesL 
‘oblation *(19 times), ‘gifts* (once. Prov. xxlx. 4), and *is 
offered* (onoe, Ezok. xlvlii. 12). It is used of the tenths 
of the tithes paid hy the Levites to the priests (Num. xvili. 
26-20), of offerings for the fabric, vossms, etc., of the tab- 
ernacle (Ex. XXV.; XXXV., xxxvl., etc.), of territory reserved 
to the priests (Ezek. zlv. 1, xlviii. 8 -Xl), of the offering of a 
half-shekel or dldrachina of atonement-money onoe a year 
(Ex. XXX. 18-16 : compare Mat. xvli. 24X etc. 

Thou shalt samdity the breast of the wave offering and 
the shoulder of the heave offering, which is waved, and 
which is heaved up, of the ram ox the consecration, even 
of that which is for Aaron, and of that which is for his 
■ons. Bx- sxUl 2T. 

heaver (he'v^r), n. One who or that whieh 
heaves or lifts. Speolfloally— (a) One of a rites e( 
cks to take goods ' 


men employed about docks i 


^neiid& used in eomposition : as, coSl-teaMr. (8) 
a smooth round wooden staff, general^ from two to Mute 


feet lonft uaed for twiatlng or heavUig a ropa or 
atrap. 
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kiMms (bevz), n. nl, [PL of heave, n.] A dis- 
ease of horses, cnaraoterized by difficult and 
laborious respiration. 

]l 6 aye- 8 b 01 llaer(hev' 8 hdFd 6 r), n. In theLoviti- 
eal law, the portion (the right shoulder) of an 
animal prasented as a thank- nr peace-offering 
tiiat fell to the priests : so called beeausi^ offered 
with a gesture of heaving or elevation . The heavo- 
Shoulder was the portion assigned to the ofliciating priest, 
as the wave^breast was to other priests. 

lieaye-sllOUlderedty High-shouldered. Da- 
vies. 

Captaines that wore a whole antient In a scarf ^ which 
made them goe hmvfi-»hoiUdered. 

Naske, lieuten Stuife (llarl. Misc., VI. 1&7>. 

heaye-thigll (hev'thl), n. in the Levitical sac- 
rificial system, the thigh used as a heave-ofier- 
ing. 

heavily (hev'i-li), adr. [< ME. hevily, < AS. heflg- 
l%ee, heavily, grievously, < hefiglic, a., heavy, < 
hefig^ heavy ; see h€avy\‘\ 1. In a heavy man- 
ner; with great weight or burden. 

The sunless sky, 

Big with clouds, hangs heavily. 

Shelley, Written among the Euganean Hills. 
A larger heavUy sparred, handsome schooner, lying to 
at the south end of Aros. B. L. Stevenion, Merry Men. 

Hence — 2. With oppressiou.or difficulty; griev- 
ously; dejectedly; tediously. 

But there weren summe that boren It hevyly wlthynne 
hemsUf and seiden, wherto is this losse of^nemoiit maad ? 

Wyclif, Mark xiv. 

Why looks your grace so heavUy to-day? 

Shei., Blch. III., 1. 4. 

The evening passed off heavUy. 

Of eviUe, Memoir^ Sept 0, 1818. 

8. Densely; thickly: as, /teapiZy bearded; heavily 
timbered. 

haavineSB (hev'i-nes), n. [< ME, hevinesse, < 
AS. hefignes,< hefig, heavy: see heavy^ and -nes8.'\ 
1. The state or quality of being heavy ; weight ; 
burden; gravity.— 2. A heavy state of mmd; 
grief; sorrow; despondency; sluggishness; lan- 
guidness; oppression; tediousness. 

In this manner dlde Orasoieii hem counforto and his 
ion Banyns, to a*voide [remove] the hevyneeee of the two 
Merlin <E. £. T. 8.), ill. S81. 


It makith a man list, iocunde^ glad, and meri\ and 
piuttith awey heuyMtee. angre^ roalencoly, and wraththe. 

Itook qf Quinte Eatenee (ed. FumlvallX p. 10* 

If any man be at heuyneeee with any of his bretheryne 
tor any maner iof) trospas, be schal not pursewen him In 
no maner of courte. « Mnglieh Oilda (£. £. T. S.X p. 270. 

bAavlng (he'ving), n. [Verbal n. of heave , «;.] 
Upheaval; swell; rising; panting; palpita- 
tion. 

*TiB such as you— 

That creep like shadows by him, and do sigh 
At each his needless such as you 

Nourish the cause of his awaking. 

fiftalf.,W.T.,U. 3. 

Wave with wave no longer strlvei^ 

Only a heaving of the deep survlvei^ 

A telltale motion ! 

Wordewofth, Evening Voloniariei, lii. 

lieaving-daVB (he' ving-daz), n. pi. Easter 
Monday and Tuesday : so called from the cus- 
tom of lifting the women from the ground and 
kissing them at that time, 8ee quotation from 
Biokemyke under heave, v.t, 1. [Prov. Eng.] 
bMVing-line (be'ving-lin), n. Naut, a small 
line, generally about half an inch in diameter 
and from 5 to 10 fathoms long, with a small lead 
weight at one end, employed on steamships and 
tow-boats to throw to the shore or to another 
vessel, so that the end of a hawser may be 
hauled ashore or to the other vessel by it. 
llAavisome (hev'i-sum), a. [< heavy^ + -some.] 
Dark; dull; drowsy. [Prov. Eng.j 
haavltyt, ». [ME. hevyU ; irreg. < heavy^ + -%.] 
Heaviness; sadness. 

the tores fill at havyte. Chauear, Good Women, 1. 1780. 
heavy^ (hev'i), a. ; eompar. heavier, superl. hea- 
viest. [< ME. hevy, hevtg, < AS. heM (= OS. he- 
hhUf B OHO. hehig, hepig, hevig, MHG. hebec b 
I cel. hoflgr, hdfugr, heavy), < hebban (impv. hef, 
hefe, pp. hafen), heave, lift: see heave."] 1. 
Hard to heave or lift ; having much weight or 
gravity; ponderous: as, a heavy load. 

The stone was but little, yet so heavU thst I was veiy 
hardly able to lift it up with all my strength. 

C&fpof , Orudities, 1. 178. 
Never heavier mkn and horse 
Stemmed a midnight torrent’s force. 

i9ootf,LofL.M.,i.20. 

2. Having much weight in proportion to bulk; 
dense in substance or texture: of high specific 
gravity, absolutely or relatively : as, the heoMy 
metals : a heavy silk or paper; water is heavier 
than oil. 
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Is not lead a metal heavy, dull, and dow? 

Shak., L. L. L., lU. 1. 

8. {a) Of great volume, force, intensity, etc. ; 
of unusual amount or bulk : used of thin^ : as, 
a heavy fall of rain ; a heavy sea ; heavy sleep ; a 
heavy meal ; a heat^ order for ^ods. 

In cold December fragrant chaplets blow, 

And heavy harvests nod beneath the snow. 

Pope, Dunciad, t 78. 
A heavy snow had fallen the day previous, and the track 
was completely filled. B. Taylor, Northern TTavel, p. 160. 
Hark I that heavy sound breaks in once more. 

Byron, Chllde Harold, ill. 22. 

{b) Acting, operating, or affected in a large 
way; doing or suffenng something to a great 
extent or amount: used of persons: as, a hea/vy 
dealer in stocks; a heavy buyer. 

The heaviaet customers were the coffee planters. 

Harper's Mag., LXXVllL 776. 

4. Exceptionally dense in substance or quality, 
as a fluid; spocmcally, not properly raised or 
leavened, as bread; having much' body or 
strength, as wine or beer ; thick or viscid, as 
an oil; loaded with moisture or vapors, as the 
air; oppressive or producing languor, as an 
odor. 

When rod hath set the beamleu sun, 

Through heavy vapors dank and dun. 

Marmlon, iv., Int 

Some tastes and smolls appear less extensive than com- 
plex flavours like that of roast meat or plum pudding on 
the one hand, or heavy odours like musk or tuberose on 
the other. W. James, Mind, XU. 2. 

When what Is termed *’whole wheaten flour"— that Is, 
the entire substance of the grain, excepting only the outer 
bran— is baked, it is known that the resulting loaf is . . . 
liable to be somewhat heavy and soddon. 

Mneye. Brit., IIL 254. 

6. Having comparatively much breadth or 
thickness; coarse; thick: as, a heavy line in 
drawing ; a heavy sear. 

What a fascinating creature he wai^ with his little 
black mustache almost as heavy as a pencil mark. 

T, B, Aldrich, Ponkapog to Pesth, p. 77. 

6. Lacking lightness or brightness; without 
cheerfulness or interest; dull, stupid, weari- 
some, or depressing: as, a heavy countenance ; 
a heavy book or stjde. 

1'homas sayde than with heuy chore : 

“Lufly lady, nowe late me bee." 

Thomas of Ersaeldoune (Child's Ballads, 1. 107). 
Then will ye curse the heavy hour 


Nerhandhis en( 


That ever your love was bom. 

Hurd Ellen (Child's Ballads^ IIL 216)^ 
A work was to be done^ a heavy writer to be encouraged, 
and accordingly many thonsand copies were bespoke. 

Swift, 

Large women, offensively dressed, sit about the veranda, 
and give a heavy and conmany air to the drawing-rooms. 

C. D. Warner, Their Mlgrlrnage^ p. 245. 

7. Dull or sluggish; without animation, ac- 
tivity, or briskness of movement: as, a heavy 
gait ; a heavy market. 

Behold the Lord's hand la not shortened, that it can- 
not save ; neither his ear heavy, that It cannot hear. 

Isa. lix. 1. 

Trembling like the treble of a lute under the heaw fin- 
ger of a farmer's daughter. Middleton, The Black Book. 

8. Obstructive; clogging or hindering passage 
or progress : as, a heavy road or track ; heavy 
soil ; his debts are a heavy drag upon him. 

The roads were heavy, the ntoht misty. 

Charlotte BrontS, Jane Eyre^ xi. 
It was the depth of winter. The cold was severe^ and 
the roads heavy with mire. 

Maeavksy, Frederic the Great 
0, Weighed or bowed down as with a burden; 
oppressed, physical^ or mentally: as, eyes 
heavy with sleep; a heavy heart. 

My Buster is so hevy and pensif of core mys-happes that 
light sellden she maketh eny meiy chore to me. 

Jferii»(£.E.T.B.XL0. 

He . • . began to be sorrowful, and very heavy. 

Mat xxvL 87. 

Not willing that they should find his men heavy and 
laden with booty. Baeon, Hist Hen. Vn. 

Each heart as heavy ws a log. Cowper, Yearly Distress. 
With fingers weary and worn, 

With eyelias heavy and red. 

Hood, Song of the Shirt 

10. Hard to bear or endure; burdensome; op- 
pressive; afflicting; severe: as, a heavy pain; 
a heavy reckoning; heoMy penalties. 

The kyng was dede^ whiehe was a hevy earn. 

Oenerydss(fi.B.\ft.),tim. 
My Lord, It is the heaviest News that ever was sent me. 

HowsU, Letters, L vi. 7. 
But, 0, the heavy change, now thou art gone I 

Milton, lyoldaa, L 87. 

11. Difficult of accomplishment ; hard to do or 
perform ; harjd to fulfil or discharge : as, a heavy 
task or undertaking. 


Ouloiis Indltlna and hard sentence is ful Aetif stoMt 
for swidh a oltild to lem. XJhauosr. 

This thing is too heavy for thee ; thou art not able to 
perform it thyself alone. Ex. xviU. 18, 

It was a heavy task to the two girls to have to entertain 
her. Mrs. Oliphant, Poor Gentleman, xxviL 

12. Sober; serious; relating or pertaining to 
the representation of didactic or somber parts: 
as, the heavy father; the heavy villain; Hie 
piece has much heavy business. [Theatrical 
cant.] — 18. Mint., same as heavy-armed: as, 
heavy cavalry (meaning cuirassiers and the like). 
— AneavyhaBd. See Aond.— Heavy artillmT. See 
artifftffp.— Heavy earth. Same as Aaryta.— Heavy 
class. ^See ytotfs.-- Heavy marching order, the oon- 
ditlon of troops fully equimied for fleld-servioe.— Heavy 
metaL (a) Guns or shot orlarge sise. Hence— (A) Oom- 
mauding ability, mental or bodily; great power or Influ- 
enoe : as, he is a man of heavy metal. [Golloq.] — Heavy 
Oil. Saroeasdeod-ofi.— Heavyonorlnhand. SeeAand 
—Heavy side, in a grindstone and similar objeota, apre- 
pondennoe in weight of one aide of the stone or wheel 
over the other. 

This speed gives rise, with large stones, to so much mo- 
mentum as to endanger their being split, if there should 
be the smallest flaw In the stone, or that from neglect It 
acquires a heavy side. 

0. Byrne, Artisan's Handbook, p. 410. 

Heavy wet» a potation of strong ale or ale and porter 
mixed. [Slang, £ng.]— Hot and heavy. SeeAo^i.— The 
heavies, (a) Jft'hL, the heavy cavalry. (A) STAeat., those 
who play heavy pans. See def. 12. [Cant.] (c) People 
whoar^eavy. [CoUoq.] 

You are one of the Aaatd«fftbut 1 think we can outfit 
you [with a strong horae]. The Century, XXXYll. OOOl 

haavy^t (hev'i), v. [< ME. hevien, < AS. hefigian, 
make heavy, become heavy, < hefig, heavy.] 1. 
trans. To make heavy; grieve. 

And tumede agen eftaoone and foound hem 

for her ygheii weren hevyed, and they kneweii 

they Bchuiden anawere to him. Wyelif, Mark xiv. 

Thow seiste how It is the be-fallen, and yet thou art of 
feire ag& and me hevyeth tore the to sle. 

jrerh‘n(£.E.T.S.Xii.80B. 

n. intrans. To become heavy or sad. 

fro day to day he heuyed more and more^ 
idyug sekenea greued him sore. 

Bob. of Brunne, p. 86. 

heavy® (hfi'vi), a. [< heav-es + -y’l.] Having 
the disease c^led heaves: as, a heavy horse. 

heavy^armed (hev'i-Srmd), a. Bearing heavy 
arms or armor : as, heavy-armed troops. 

heavy-handed (hev'i-han^ded), a. 1. Clum- 
sy; awl^ard; not dexterous. — 2. Oppressive; 
downbearing: as, heavy-handed tyranny. 

hea'vy-headed (hev'i-hed^cd), a. Having a 
heavy head; dull; stupid. 

We are dull soldiers, 

Gross heavy-headed fellows ; fight for victuals I 

Fletcher, Mad l^over, v. 4. 

heavy-hearted (hev'i-har^ted), a. Heavy at 
heart; sad; mournful. 

heavy-laden (hev'i-la^dn), a. Laden with a 
heavy burden. 

Como unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest Mat xL 28. 

heavy-pine (hev'i-pin), n. A name oLtbe Finns 
ponaerosa. See pine^. 

heavy-Bpar (hev'i-spfir), n. Sulphate of bari- 
um; also, carbonate of barium; loosely, car- 
bonate or sulphate of strontium. 

heavy-stone (hev'i-stdn), n. The name oi 
ually given to oerite, from its density, 
called heavy-stone of bastnds. 

heavy-tailM (hev'i-tald), a. Having a heavy 
tail : used specifically in the phrase heavy-tailed 
duck, the ruddy duck, Mrismatnra rubiaa. J. 
T. J^rpless, im. 

heavy-weight (hev'i-wfit), a. 1 . A^rson whose 
weight exceeds the average ; speoinoally , a box- 
er or other contestant whose weight places him 
in the highest of the four grades or classes of 
contestants recognized by sporting men, the 
others being middle-weight, lightweight, and 
feather-weight.— 2. A person of weight or im- 
portanoe ; one of much influence. 

Heb. An abbreviation of Hebrews. 

hebdomad (heb'dp-mad), n. [s Bp. hebd&mada 
B Pg. hebdomada s It. ebdomada, < L. hebdomas 
(-mad-), < Gr. ipdofi&g (-^d-), a number of seven, 
a week, < ipdopoi (b L. septimvs), seventh, < kma 
vslj.septemstTS^. seven.] 1. The number seven; 
the idea of seven, or the quality of being seven 
in number. — 2. The sum of seven things; a 
oolleotion of seven persons or things; qieeifi- 
cally, a group of seven days; a week. 

But in that tyme I Daniel was so heuey by thre AsAdo- 
mads of di^es that I ate no delloato meant. 

Joys, Expoi. of DaaieV, z. 



8. In some Gnostie systems, a group of super- 
human beings, a^ls, or divine emanations; 
in the systems of Basilides and Valentinus, the 
sphere of the Demiurge, sublunary, and lower 
than the ogdoad, or a title of the Demiurge 
himself. The Onoitio uses of the word were apparently 
devdoped from the idea of the seven planets or platieta^ 
heaven^a or tlwt of gods, spirits, or angels personifying, 
indwelling, ruling, or creatinff them : then, in a collective 
sense, it came to mean the whole sublunsiy sphere^ or its 
ruler. 

In the lower sphere [below the Ogdoad, in the sys- 


is the second Archon, or Kuler, who is the Ood of the Jews, 
and who created all things below Him. 

£p. Chr, Wordnoorthf Church History, 1. 195. 

habdomftdal (heb-dom'^al), a, [< LL. helh 
domadaliSf < L. hebdomas, a week: see heb- 
domad,'] Consisting of seven days, or occur- 
ring or appearing every seven days; weekly. 

As for lutbdonMdiU periods or weeka although in regard 
of their sabbaths they were observed by the Hebrews, yet 
It is not apparent the ancient Greeks or Romans used 
any. Sir T, Browne, Yolg. Err.^ iv. 12. 

Hebdomadal oouncil. in Oxford TTniversIty, England, a 
board of twenty-one members elected by the senate to 
regulate the business of the university, and ordinarily 
meeting weekly.— Hebdomadal oyole. See eyeUi. 

llObdomadaDy (heb-dom'a-d^-i), ade. By the 
week; from week to week. 

Did we not hear their representatives in Congress as- 
sembled, for whom our chaplain hebdtmtadaliy prayed, and 
we^ as in duty bound, responded **Amen*'? 

Harper's Mag.,LXXVh 778 , 

liebdoina^ary (heb-dom'a-da-ri), a, and n. [a 
F. hebdomadmre s Sp. Pg. hebdomadario a It. 
ebdomada/riOf < ML. hebdomadarius, weekly, 
one who performs weekly service, < L. heb^ 
domoH, a week; see hebdomad,] I. a. Weekly: 
same as hebdomadal. 

And by this bless’d hebdmnadairy round 
(The heav'nly orb which she on earth contriv’d), 
wean'd from our worldly motion^ she found 
Her circled self in solid rest. 

•/. Beaumont, Psyche, xviii. 38. 

n. n,i ^\,hehdomadarie8 {-lAz), In the Horn, 
Cath, Ch,, that member of a chapter or con- 
vent whose duty it is^ during a certain week, 
to officiate in the choir, rehearse the anthems 
and prayers, and perform other services which 
on extraordinary occasions are performed by 
the superiors. Also called hebdomader, 

bebdomader (heb-dom Vd6r), n. Same as Iwb- 
domadary, 

bebdomaticalf (heb-do-mat'i-lml), a. [< LL. 
hebdomaticuH, hebdomadicue, < L. hebdomae, a 
weehi Bee hebdomad.] Weekly. 

far from the conceit of deambulatory, hehdomaticdl, or 
peradvonture^ ephemeral ofiice. 

Bp, Morton, Episcopacy Asserted, p. 148. 

Hebe (he'be), n. [L., < Gr. a personifica- 
tion of vfiVf youth.] 1. In 6^. myth., the god- 
dess of youth and spring; the personification 
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liebeoarpoilfl (hd-bf-kMr'pus), a, [< Or. 
pubescence, + xapirdc, fruit.] In bot, hai 
pubescent tndt. [Bare.] 
hebecladoUB (hf-bek'la-dus), a. [< Gr. ypy, 
pubescence, + branch.] In hot,, hav- 

ing pubescent branches. [Bare.] 
hebegynons (hf-boj'i-nus), a, [< Or. Vi3n, pu- 
bescence, + female (in mod. bot. uu 

ovary).] In bot,, having pubescent ovaries. 
[Bare.] 

hebeilt, n, and a, [Also hebene; < L. hehenus, 
less correctly ebenus, ebony, > ult. K. ebon: 
see ebon.] l, n. Ebony. 

There mounifull Cypresso grew in greatest store. 

And trees at bitter Gall, and Hef*rn sad. 

JSpeneer, F. Q., II. vli. 52. 

n. a. Made or consisting of ebony. 

Lay now thy deadly Heben bowe api^. 

Spenser, F, Q., Prol. 

hebenont, n, A word found only in the pas- 
sage cited, where it is supposed to be an error 
for henbane. 

Upon my secure hour thy uncle stole, 
with Juioe of cursed hebenon in a vial, 

• And in the porehes of mine ears did tout 
T he leperous diatilmeut. Shak,, Hamlet i> 

Hebenstreitia (heb-en-stn'ti-g.), n. 
ter J. £. Bebenetreit (died 17 d 7), professor at 
Leipsic.] A genus of dicotyledonous gamo- 
petalous plants, of the natural order Selaginew, 
characterized by a subhyaline calyx in the form 
of a spathe split down on one side, and a four- 
lobed corolla split to the middle of the tube in 
front. The genus embraces about 20 species, natives of 
Africa from the Gape to Abyssinia. They are herbs or 
shrubi^ mostly with alternate, narrow, entire or dentate 
leaves^ and terminal spikes of white or yellow flowers. H. 
denlata is said to be scentless in the morning, strong-smell- 
ing at midday, and sweet-smelling in the evening. 
Hebenstreitiea (heb^en-stri-ti'e-e), n. pi, 
[NL., < HebenstreiUa + -ea:,] The name given 
by Beiohenbach in 1846 to a subdivision of the 
Globularieo}, now falling within the natural or- 
der Selagineas, It includes the genus Heben^ 
atreitia as the type. 

bebepetalons (he-be-pet'arbiB)> [< Or, vptff 
pubescence, + w^raXov, leaf (in mod. bot. a pet- 
al).] In having pubescent petals. [Bare.] 

hebephrenia (he-be-fre'ni-g), n. [< Gr. 
puberty, + (jtpijv, the mind. ] A form of insanity 
incident to the age of puberty, 
hebephreniac (he-bf-&e'm-aK), n, and a, [< 
hebejfhrenia + -ac.] I. n. One affected by he- 
bephrenia. 

ll. a. Pertaining to or affected by hebephre- 
nia. 

hebetate (heb'e-tat), v, t , ; pret. and pp. hebe- 
tated, ppr. hebetating, [< u, hebetatw, pp. of 
hebetare (> Bp. Pg. hebetar = F. hdbdter), Munt, 
dull, deaden, < hebes, blunt, dull: see hebete,] 
To dull; blunt; clog. [Rare.] 

Beef . . . may confer a robustness on the limbs of my 
son, but will hebetate and clog his iiitollectuBls. 

Martinue ScriUerue, iv. 

Desultory reading, except as conscious pastime^ As5e- 
tatee the brabi and uackens the bow-string of Will. 

LomU, Books and Libraries. 


hebetate (beb'e-tat), 


[s F. MMtd, < L. 


Bridal of Hercnlea and Hebe. 

(Fiom a Graek vase of the 4tk century B. c.) 

of eternal and exuberant youth, and. until 
supplanted in this office by Ganymede, the 
eup-bearer of Olympus; a daughter of Zeus and 
Hera, who gave her as wife to Hercules after 
his deifioatiox 
ments. 


a rewaM of his achieve- 


Wreathed smiles. 

Such M hang on HMe^esk, 

And love tolive in dtm|de sleek. , 

JfSofi,L’Allsgro^L89. 

9. The sixth planetoid, discovered by Henke 
inDriesen, Prusia, in 1847.—8. [Z. e,] In mam- 
.mol., same as hamadryad, 4. 
hAbsiaihoilB (hfi-bfi-an'thns), a. [< Gr. 
youth, puberty, puDescenoe, + Moq, flower.] 
Hi hoA, naTiiig the corolla or the flower tomen- 
tose or pubesoent. [Bare.] 


hefwtatns, pp. : see the verb.] 1. Obtuse ; dull. 
[Bare.] — 2. In hot, having a dull or blunt soft 
point: said of awns, scales, spines, etc. 
hebetation (heb-e-ta'sbou), n, [=s F. h4h4ta- 
' tion ss It. ebeta^me, < L. hehetaUo{n-), < hebe- 
tare, blunt: see hebetate,] The act of making 
blunt or dull, or the state of being blunt or dull. 
[Bare.] 

hebetet (heb^et), a, [= It. ebete, < L. hebes 
(h4b4t-), blunt, dull, obtuse, sluggish, < hebere, 
he blunt, dull, etc.] Doltish ; stupid. 

Examine and try the commonalty in almoat every places 
and you must observe how hebete and doll th^y ara how 
stemngely unaoouainted with what they profess to believe. 

MUii, Knowledge of Divine Thtngi^ p. 825. 

hebetidoiltate (heb^6-ti-den'tat), a, K NL. 
^heHdentatua, < L. hebes (heheU), blunt, dull, -f- 
dentatus = E. toothed: see }^te and dentate,] 
Having obtuse teeth: speoifioaUy said of the 
Hebementati, 

Hebetideiltati(heb^f-ti-den-tfi'ti),n.nl. [NL., 
r^,othebeUdmtatn8: BoehebeUdentate,] Aprime 
division of Glires or Bodentia, based upon the 
fossil genus Mesotherium : contrasted with 8im- 
pUeidentaU and DupliddmtaH, B, B, Alston, 
HebstfUnlBH (he-bet-^mi'ne), u. pi, [NL., 
< Hebettmtts + -tnor.] A subfamily of dipterous 
insects, represented by the genus Hebetomus, 
and of the family PsyehodidiB, 

BebfltomilS (hf-bot'p-mus), [NL., also writ- 
ten HeboUmtu; an error for Phhboiomus, < Gr. 


Betealie • 

^heperdfioc, opening veins: Bee phlehotomy,] A 
genus of dipterous injects. Bondani, 1^. 
hebetude (heb'e-tud), n, [ss F. hdhdtude ss lit 
ebitudine, < L. hebetndo, < hebes (hebet-), blunt, 
dull: Bee hebete.] Obtuseness; dullness; leth- 
argy; stupidity. 

The peatlleni aeininariei^ acconling to their grouneas 
or Bubtilty, activity or hebetude, cauae more or lew trncu- 
lent plagues. Harvey, on the Plague. 

That slight degree of hebetudv which allows itself in 
sluggishness and defective range of thought. 

Juur. Ment. Sei., XXX. 18. 

hebetudlnons (heb-e-tu'di-uus), a, [< L. hebe- 
tude (-dipi-), hebetude, + -om«.] (.'haracterized 
by hebetude, leUiargy, or dullness, 
hebitert, n» An old term for a cuirass. 
Hebradendron (heb-ra-den'di’on), n. [NL., 
abbr. < Gr. Hebrew, 4*” diw^pov, tree. 

The name alludes to the peculiar form, suggest- 
ing circumcision, of the anther at dehiscence.] 
An assumed genus of trees, now regarded as 
forming a section of the genus Garoinia, hav- 
ing distinct peltate anthers dehiscing by a oir- 
ciiiar fission. The species are East Indian 
trees, and yield the valuable resins known as 
gamhoge. Bee Garoinia, gamboge, 

Hebraic (lif-bra'ik), a, ^ F. hehratque s Sp. 
hehrdico s= Pg. hcltraico = It. ehraico (cf. G. he- 
brdisch = Dan. hehraisk s Bw. hebreUtk), < LL. 
Hebraicus, < Gr. ^EfipaUdg. Hebrew, < *Eppaiog, 
Hebrew : see Hebrew.] Of or pertaining to the 
Hebrews; Hebrew. 

Hebraical (he-bra'i-kal), a, [< Hebraic + -al,] 
Same as Hebraic. 

Thitt Hebraical school of which . . . [the] hannonio 
and melodious numbers (in Gen. i.) remain a magnifloent 
memento. Baweon, (hrigln of World, p. 65. 

Hebraically (he-bra'i-kRi-i), adv. After the 
manner of the Hebrews or the Hebrew lan- 
guage: as, to write Hebraically (that is, to 
write from right to left). 

Hebraicize (he-bra'i-siz), V, A; pret. and pp. 
Hebraidsed, ppr. Hehraidsing, [< Hebraic + 
-ise,] To render Hebrew; Hebraize. Also 
spelled Hebraicise, 

Hebraisation, Hebraise. Bee Hehrawation, 
Hebraize. 

Hebraism (he'bra-izm), n. [ss F. hShraismess 
Sp. heltraimno s= 'Pg. hehraismo = It. ehraismo, 
< NL* Hebraismus, < Gr. 'EfipaiCrtv, speak He- 
brew, < ‘E/Jpa/of, Hebrew: see Heltrew.] 1, A 
manner or custom peculiar to the Hebrews: 
specifically, an idiom, expression, or manner of 
speaking peculiar to the Hebrew tongue. 

Milton . . . has infused a great many Latinisms, as wall 
as Oncoisms, and sometimes Hebraisms, into the language 
of his poem. Addisofi, Spectator, Eo. 885. 

2. The spirit and tendency regarded as espe- 
cially characteristic of the H^rew race, his- 
torically considered. 

The uppermost idea with Hebraism is conduct and obe- 
dience. . . . and here is the source of Its won- 

derful strength’— has always been severely preoccupied 
with an awful sense of the impossibility of beitig at ease In 
Zion. ... By idtematioiis of Hebraism and Hellenism, at 
a man’s intellectual and moral impulses, of the effort to 
see things as they really are^ and the effort to win peace 
by self-conquest, the numati spirit proceeds. ... All 
which Protestantism . . . succeeded in clearly setting 
forth in words had the characters of Hehraistn rather than 
of Hellenism. . . . Puritanism . . was a reaction of ife- 
braism against Hellenism. 

M. Arnold, Culture and Anarchy, iv. 

Hebraist (he'bra-ist), n. [< Hebra-de + -wA] 
1. One versed 'in the Hebrew language and 
learning.— 2. One imbued with the Hebraic 
spirit. See Helrraism, 2. 

The tone of thought or of feeling which gives form and 
colour to this splendid poetic style [that of (Tyril Tourneurl 
is essentially wnat modern criticism would define as that 
of a natural Hebraist, 

Swinburne, Nineteenth Century, XXL 428. 

Hebraistic (he-bra-is'tik), a. Pertaining to or 
resembling the Hebrew manners, thought, or 
language. 

Hebraiatical (ho-bra-is'ti-kal), a. [< Hebraistic 
+ -al] Same as Hebraistic, 

Hebramtically (be -bra-is ' ti -kal-i), adv. In 
Hebrew fashion; after the maimer of Hebra- 
ism. M, Arnold, 

Hebraisation (he ^bra-i-za ^ shon), n. [< JBe- 
^aize + -athn,] The act or process of mak- 
ing Hebrew or of Hebraizing; a becoming Jew- 
ish. Also spelled Hebraisation, 

The next decade will aee a more extenilve HebredMaHon 
of the wholesale trade of New York thau ever. 

New York Couritr^ewrnOL 

Hebraise (hfi'bra-iz), v.; pret. and pp. Hdbra- 
ized, ppr. Hehraieing, [ss F. hihramr we Ba. 
^ ;r as It. ebraigeare, < Or. 
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•peak Hebrew, < Hebrew: see He- 

wrm,1 1. trana* To adapt to the Hebrew form 
or manner; eiroresB in Hebrew idioms. 

n. intrana. 1. To conform to the Hebrew 
rites, manners, or language.— 8. To exhibit a 
tendency to Hebraism ; fmlow Hebraism as an 
ideal of mind and conduct. See Hchraiam^ 2. 

We have foitered onr Hebraizing instlnoti, our preter* 
enoe of eaniestneM of doing to deiioacy and flexibility of 
thinking, too excluilvely. 

JT. Arnold, Culture and Anarchy, v. 

Also spelled Hehraiae. 

Hebrew (he ' brd), n, and a, [Early mod. E. 
also Ehrew; < ME. Hebrew, Ehreu (a= D. he- 
breeuw), < OP. hehreu, Itebrieu, F. hehreu as Sp. 
Pg. hebreo =s It. ebreo (of. IK hebreer as G. he- 
s Dan. hebrceer sa Sw. Jiebr^, n.), < LL, He- 
I. HebrcBua, a., < Gr. , 

n., < Aramaic *ebrdya, < Heb. Hbri, pi. 


briber 

brama, n., LL. and L< 
a. and 


«■* wuu. u.«> Aioiuxaiv c/v/wifw, -x jlxw. wiw , 

Hbrim, a Hebrew, referred to the eponymous 
Eber or lleber, the traditional ancestor of 
the Hebrews. 'Eber means the further bank of 
a river, making the Hebrews, according to Jew- 
ish tradition, the men from the other side of 
the Euphrates, or, according to a mod. expla- 
nation, dwellers in a land of rivers.] I. n. 1. 
A member of that branch of the Semitic fam- 
ily of mankind descended, according to tradi- 
tion, from Heber, the great-grandson of Shem, 
in the line of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; an 
Israelite; a Jew. 

To whom laoob succeeded in the promised blessing: 
who with his sonues and familie went downe into Egypt, 
where his posteritie multiplied exceedingly, and were 
esUed sometime Mrewea of their ancient podegree. 

Purehat, nigrimage^ p. 108. 

Of the stock of Israel, of the tribe of Benjamin, an He- 
brow of the Hebrem. PhiL iiL h. 

8. The language spoken by the Hebrews, one 
of the northern or Ganaamtic divisions of the 
Semitic family of languages, it is the language 
of the books of the Old Testament, and became extinct 
as a vernacular tongue three or four centuries before the 
Christian era ; but it is even now used for speaking and 
writing by well-educated Hebrews all over the world, and 
baa an extensive modem literature. 

And the Table aboveii his Heved, that was a Fote and 
an half long, on the whiche the Title was writeii, in Ebreu, 
Orece, and latyu, that was of Olyve. 

MandevUle, Travels, p. 10. 

Bsra, pressing on their hands, raised himself, and ut- 
tered in Beitntw the confession of the Divine Unity, which 
for long generations has been on the lips of the dying 
Israelite. George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, Ixx. 

SPlstto to tho HobreWB, one of the books of the Xew 
Testament, addressed to Christians of Hebrew birth dwell- 
• ing in Rome, or perhaps in Palestine or Alexandria. Its 
omef object is to present a parallel between the symbolism 
of the Old Testament dispensation and the life-work of 
Christ The author is unknown— perhaps Barnabaa or 
less probably Apollos. The authorship has been often 
aaoribed to the apostle Paul, but this view is contnuy to 
the weight of authority of the early church, and is opposed 
by the mass of modem scholars. A probable dateof com- 
position is about A. D. 65. Abbreviated Heb.^ BflbMlilral 
or modem Hebrew, the language used by the rabbins 
in their writings. Its basis or body is the Hebrew and 
Ghaldaio^ with various alterations In the words of these 
two langnages. They have borrowed freely from the Ara- 
bic^ and the rest is composed of words chiefly from the 
some from the Latin, and others from the modern 
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HebridRl (beb'ri-dgl), a. Same bm Hebridean, 

4^). .. 

and n. [< Hebridea, an alteration, said to nave 
arisen from an accidental misprint, of the L. 
name Hebudea (Pliny), in Or, *E/iovdat (Ptol- 
emy).] 1, a. Pertaining to the Hebrides, a 
group of islands off tiie west coast of Scotland, 
to which they belong. 

n. n. A native or an inhabitant of the Heb- 
rides. 

Hebrides (heb'ri-des), n. pi. Same as HehrUke, 

Hebridian, a, and n. See Hebridean, 

Hebms (hd'brus), n. [NL. (Curtis, 1838).] A 
genus of true b^, representing the family 
Hebridea, common to Europe and America. 
There are four United States species, as H, 
amerieana, 

he-cabbad?etree (he'kab^|j-tre), n. An arbores- 
cent composite plant, SenedoL&MMdendron, con- 
fined to the island of Saint Helena, where it 
forms a conspicuous part of the vegetation of 
the central ridge at elevations of from 1,900 to 
2,600 feet. 

Hecate (hek^^te), n. [ME. Eehate; < L. Hecd- 
ie, < Gr. *£Kdf 9 , a name identical with hdry, an 
epithet , of A^mis 
(Diana), fern, of fxo- 
Toc, an epithet of 
Apollo, lit. rar-shoot- 
ing, far-darting (in- 
volving a solar allu- 
sion), far, afar, 

far off.] 1. In Gr, 
myth,, a goddess akin 
to Artemis, of Thra- 
cian origin, combin- 
ing the attributions 
of Demeter or Ceres, 

Bhea, Cybele, Aite- 
mis or Diana, and 
Persephone or Pros- 
erpine, with whom, 
as a goddess of the 
infernal regions, she 
was to some ei^nt 
identified, and in this 
character was rep- 
resented as prac- ggjj. in wUectUm of Prina: Met. 

tising and teaching 

through her emissaries sorcery and witchcraft. 

Enter Heeato, meeting the three witches. 

I Witeh, Why, how now, Meeatof 



The Triple Hecate. 


(Keller ftnin 


[In eveiy instance in Shaksi 
instance in Milton, the ri 
tion to be hek'at.] 

2t« The moon personified. 


You look Bugerly. 
8hak,, Macbeth, iU. 5. 
»t one^ and in one 
requires the pronuncia- 


tomea. 

n. a. Of or pertaining to the Hebrews; He- 
braic: as, the Hebrew language or rites. 


The Hebrew Utuigy, like othen^ has Its transitions of 
litany, lyriob prochimathni, statementa and blessing. 

George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, xxxii. 


Hebrew oalender. Bee eafondar.— Hebrew dharao- 
ter, the form of letters in which the Hebrew lanpisge is 
wriUen.--Hebrew-ebaxaeter moth, Tcenioeampa go- 
fiUea,anorthoaild: so namedfrom its maikinga.— Hebrew 
wiMtua. See manna. 

Hebreweas (he'br^-es), n. [< Hebrew + -eae,"} 
An Israelitish woman. Jer. xxxiv. 9. 

In common with every Hebreteeee, she TBalome] embroi- 
dered fit for that bride who was to bo brought unto the 
king in raiment of needlework. 

E, S. Sheppard, Counterparty xxxiv. 

Hebrewiet (he'brQ-ist), n, [< Hebrew + -isf.] 
Same as Hebraiat, 1. 

Hebrew-marked (hfi'brfi-mfirkt), a. Marked 
as if with Hebrew characters: applied to a 
lizard, lAoloBmua aigntfer, 

Heteiciail (hfi-brisn'an), n. [Irreg. < L. He- 
br(eawt), Hebrew, + -ie-ian, after Grecian,^ One 
skilled in the Hebrew language; a Hebraist. 

It is fully written in meeter, as all learned Hebrieime 
•gray although the rules be notyet fully found. 

Sir P. Adfwy, Apol. for FOetrle. 

Hot to make learned Hebrieiane, but to teach such young 
nan aa choose to learn it the Hebrew alphabet 

C, P, Adame, A Coli^ Fetid^ p. 22. 

BMnridw (heb'ri-dfi), n,pl, [XL. (Fieber, 1860), 
< Hf^ifua -f- -idea.'] A family of neteroptorous 
Hwa^j^g ^ ntaming the single genus Hebrua, 


But let not Eehate this craf te mie. 

PaUadivM, Husbondrie (K B. T. B.X p. 196. 
3. [XL.] In zodl,, a genus of Vermes, 
Becatean (hek-a-tfi'^n), a. Belonging or per- 
taiaing to Hecaie. 

Hoy ny *twas neither Heeatcean spite, 

Kor cherm below, nor pow’r above, . . . 

That thus transform’d our god of love. 

Quarloe, Emblemy ii. 9. 
hecatomb (hek^a-tom), n, [< L. heoatambe, < 
Gr. cxar^/i/^Ja great bublic sacrifice, prop, of 
one hundred oxen, but used in the eaniest 
records in a general sense, < ixardif, a hundred: 
see cent and hundred,"] In elaaaicdl antiq,, a 
sacrifice of a hundred oxen or other beasts of 
one kind; hence, any moat sacrifice of victims; 
any great slaughter of persons or animals. 

Thy Altars 

Smoaking with Heeutombe of slaughter'd Bulls. 

Prior, Second Hymn of Gallimaubnt 
Oh, Love, 

Thou proudly-blind destruction, 1 would send thee 
Whole heoatambe of hesrts, to bleed my sorrows. 

Fletcher, Bondney i. 2. 

HecatombflBOn (hek^f-tom-be'on). n. [< Gr. 
iKOTouPaidm, the first month of the Attio year, in 
which sacnftces were offered to the gods, < sko- 
rdfifiy, a sacrifice, hecatomb : see hecatomb,] The 
first month of the Attic yeaiy containing thirty 
days, and correimonding to the last half of July 
andthe first half of August. Also spelled JETckg- 
tombaion. 

In Hekatombaion hecatondMi were offered to Apollo, the 
summer god. Eneye, BrU,, IX. 114. 


hacRtonfflTlOiii (hdc^ton^afin), fi. [< €hr. 
iKordv, a hundred, + ori;^ pillar, eoliimn.] A 
building having a hundred columns, 
kecatemtaxe^ (hek-&-ton't^ki), n, [Iixeg. 
(after hwgiar^) < Gr. iaardv, hnnm^ + dp;m, 
rule,] The rule or government of a nundrod. 

What would oome topasi if the choice of a governor or 
governors were referred to the thousands and millions of 
England ? Beware a Heptarchy again, beware a Heeatan- 
tarehy, Jfy, Haeket, Abp. WUilamy IL 202. 

becatontome (hek'S^ton-tom), n. [< Gr. isardv, 
a hundred, + rdpog, a tome, volume.] An ag- 
gremte of a hundrod volumes; any large om- 
lection or pile of books. [Bare.] 

The Oospell faithfully preach'd to the poory the deso- 
late parishes visited and aueW fed,loyterersthrowne ouy 
wolves driven from the fold, had beene a better confuta- 
tion of the Pqpe and Masse than whole Heeatomtomee of 
oontzoversiey MUton, On Det. of Humb. Bemonst. 

hacatopliylloiis (hek^^t^fil'ns), a. [< Gr. ixo- 
tAv, a hundred, 4- leaf.] In hot, having 
the leaves composed of a hundred or more leaf- 
lets. [Bare.] 

beccot, n. Same aa hkHewaU, 

The ahaip-neb’d heeeo atabblng at his brain. 

Drayton, The OwL 

bedb (hedh), fnfei;/. [A var. of hstpA, An 

exclamation of surprise or grief : also used as a 
verb. [Scotch.] 

There war monie a lady fair 
Siching and ciying, ** Ooh how !**... 

What need ye hem I and bow ! ladies, 

What needye how ! for me. 

Mary HaimUton (Child's Ballady III. my 

bebbt (heAht), V, A Scotch form of hight^, 
Thera waa an ancient dtid heeht Cartage. 

Gavin Douglae, tr. of vlrgil, pi 18. 

The Miller he heoht her a heart leal and loving. 

Bume, Meg o' the Mill, 
beck^ (hek), n, [< ME. hek; a var. of haek^, 
the unassibilated form of hatch^, a. v.] 1. A 
door with an open or latticework panel, or 
having its upper part hinged independently of 
the lower part. — 2. A lattmed gate. — 8. A rack 
for holding fodder for cattle. [Prov. Eng. and 
Scotch.] — 4. A contrivance for catching fish, 
made in the form of a latticework or grating: 

. as, a Balmon-heck. — 6. In wearing, one of two 
or more vertical frames with gratings having 
eyes for receiving the warp-threads, each eye 
receiving one thread of the warp, and the alter- 
nate vertical motion of the gratings separating 
the warp-threads to form an opening or shed 
for the passage of the shuttle. [Bar^-~6. A 
latch or bolt for fastening a door. [Kare.]— 
living at heok and manger, a phrase used of one who 
bas^ into quarters where everything is comfortable and 
abundant. [Scotch.] 

lieck^ (hek), n, [E. dial. ; origin obscure.] The 
bend or winding of a stream, [Prov. Eng.] 
beckberry (hek^ber^i), n.; pi. heckberriea (-iz). 
Same as hagberry, 

beck-box (bek^boks), n. In weaving, a box sus- 
pended between the travers on which the bob- 
bins of warp-yam are mounted and the warp- 
ing-frame on which the yams are wound, and 
made to slide up and down between two up- 
right posts. It separates the warp-threads into two 
leas or alternate sety one set for each beald or hcddla 
Also ftftiiiMi a jack, 

beckfbr. beckfor. n. Obsolete or dialectal va- 
riants of heifer, HuJoet, 1552. 
beckle (hek^l), n. [Also, with different vowel, 
habkli^j q^. v., and assibilated hetchel, hatchel, 
q. V.; y ME. hekele, hedhele, < D. hekel s MHG. 
haehel, heehel, G. hechel as Sw. hdcikla as Dan. 
hegle, a heckle : connected wkh and nearly a 
dim. of D. haak s MHG. hake, G. hake, haken 
ss Sw. hake aeDaax. haae ss E. dial, hake, a hook: 
see hdke^, hake^, hatoh\ heek\ and hook,] An 
instrument for cleaning, sorting, and straight- 
ening raw flax and hemp : same as hatcM, 


hundred, + woif (^od-, in deriv. also ered-) b mu, 
foot, q. V.] A building 100 feet in length or 
width ; partionlariy. the cella of the great tem- 
ple of Athena, tibte Parthenon, at Athena. See 
eut under eeUa, 


Soma layde to pledge 
Theyr hatchet and thetr wedge, 

Xbrir hehdl and their rele. 

Skelton, Elynonr Buimnyng* 
He waa a hedge unto his friendy 
A hedde to his foey lady. 

itob Boy (Child’s Ballady VL 206). 

beekle (hekl), v. t , : nret. and pp. heckled, ppr. 
heckling, [Also, with different vowel, haeme^, 
q. V., and assibilated hetchel, earlymod. E. heek- 
Al, hetehyll; from the noun.] 1. To comb, as 
flax or hemp ; hatchel. 

Thera must be planting cutting down, bundllna wa- 
trtng ripidlng^ braking^ 7^4. 

2. To question, eapeoiaily in a severe or antag- 
onistic manner, as a parliamentaxy candidate 
in Great Britain. 

Bdbert nevar felt his wttaao much stretUhed and Sharp- 
ened aa when after the leetnie 7'“" 



aMttnii md ol^eotkmi wltli sn torld nibtlefar Mid par- 
initonoe. . . , Bob«rt bore bii heeHing, however, with 
greet peUenoe eud edroitneM. 

Jf rc. 0. TTard, Kobert Elnneri), xli. 

beddo-Odll (hek^l-sel), n. A cell having minute 
hard, horny projections of its cell-wall, by which 
it adheres to o&er cells. An epidermal cell is 
an examjple. 

heckler (nek'ldr), n. One who heckles or uses 
a heckle. 

he-dam (hS'klam), n. A kind of sea-wonn, as 
species of Nereis; a clam-worm, as N virens, 
believed by fishermen to be the male of the 
long clam, Mya aremria, [Maine, U. S.] 

hectare (hek'tar), n. [< F. mctare^ < Gr. iKar6v 
(oontr.), a hundred, + L. area, area: see area, 
ore®.] In the metrie system, a superficial mea- 
sure equal to 100 ares, or 10,000 square meters, 
or 2.471 acres. 

hectastyle .(hek'tMtIl), a. An improper form 
of hexastyle. 

hectic (hek'tik), a. and n. [Formerly hecUek, 
eetick, ettick; < ME. etik, etylc, < OF. etique, F. 
heeUque s Sp. h^Heo rs Pg. heeUeo = It. eUco (cf. 
D. G. hektisoh = Bw. Dan. hekUsk), < ML. ^heetu 
cue, < Gr. habitual, hectic, consumptive 

(Galen), < (eicr-), a state or habit of body or 
of mind, condition, < ix^iv (fut. *tx), 

have, hold, intr. be in a certain state, = Skt. 
^ sah, prevail, endure.] 1. a, 1. Habitual; 
marking a particular habit or condition of 
body: applied to fever of the form presented 
in phthisis, characterized by marked diurnal 
remissions and exacerbations, and accompa- 
nied with fiushed cheeks, hot skin, and ema- 
ciation. 

^is thin cheek aMomed a deadly hue^ 

And all the rose to one small spot withdrew: 

They caU'd it heeHo; 'twas a tteiy flush, 
lloi'c fix'd and deeper than the maiden blush. 

CVa&6«,Works,1. 188. 

2. Pertaining to or affected with such fever; 
feverish; consumptive: as, a hectic flush. 

The hectiek heate 

Of Oswald’s blood doubled their pulses’ pace. 

Sir W, Davenant, Gondibert^ ii. 

But for some years before its author's death it dwindled 
away so much, and fell into such an heotie state, that the 
few friends of it feared its decease was very near. 

/. D' Israeli, Calam. of Authont, 1. 105. 
Hectic infantile fever. See/sveri. 

II. n. 1. A hectic fever; a wasting away, 
attended by heightened color. 

Do it England ; 

For like the hectic in my blood he rwea 
And thou must cure me. S/tak,, Hiunlet, iv. 3. 

2. A hectic flush. 

The poor Franciscan made no reply ; a heetick of a mo- 
ment pass'd across his cheek, but could not tany— Nature 
seemed to have dune with her resentments in him. 

Sterne, Sentimental Journey, p. 10. 

The coronal which autumn gives, 

The brief, bright ilgn of ruin near. 

The heetic of a dying year! 

WhUtier, Mogg Megone, it 

hectical (hek^i-kal), a. [< hectic + -al.] Same 
as hectic. 

It grieved them neverthelesi^ nor was the less a fever 
for being heeiioal, Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886X II. 100. 

hectically (hek^ti-kal-i), adv. In a hectic man- 
ner; constitutionally; consumptively. 

He was for scimo years heetieatly feverish. 

Johnson, Ascham. 

hectocotyle (hek'to-kot-il), n. Same as hecto~ 
cotulua, 2. 

hectocotylixation (hek-to-kot^i-li-za'shon), n. 
[< heetocotyliz{ed) + -atiem.] The process or re- 
sult of being hectocotylized; the state, quality, 
or condition of a hectocotylus: applied both 
to the modification of the arm of the male 
eephalopod, which converts it into a repro- 
ductive organ, and to the fertilization of the 
fexhale by this means. Also spelled hectocoty- 
Usation. 

hectocotylized (hek-t^kot'i-Uzd), a. [< hdc- 
tocotylus + -ise + -eo^.] 1. Changed into a 
hectocotylus, as an arm of certain cephalopods. 

The male Cephalopods are distinguished from the fe- 
males by the asymmetry of their arms, one or more of 
which, on one sidc^ are peculiarly modified, or heetoeoty- 
lited. HugOsy, Anat. Invert, p. 454. 

2, Affected by a hectocotylus; impregnated, 
as a female eephalopod when she receives the 
detached male arm. 

. Also spelled heotocotyliaed, 
hactocotylua (hek-t$-kot'i-lus). n. [NL. (Cu- 
vier, def. 1), < Gr. iKor^v (contr.), a hundred, + 
wrttMi, a small cup: see cotyle.'] If. {eap.'i In 
a spurious genus of parasitic oxganisms, 
the same as the Triehoeephalua of Delle Chiaje; 
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in reality, the detached male arm of a oephalo- 
pod, attached to the female, and mistaken for a 
parasite. — 2. In UoU, the metamorphosed re- 
productive arm of certain of the male cephalo- 
pods, as the argonaut^ which becomes detached 
and is deposited within the mantle-cavity of the 
female for the purpose of conveying the sperm- 
cells to her. Also hectocotyle. Bee cut under 
ArgonautideB, 

hectogram, hectogramme (hek'to-gram), n. 
[< P. hectogramme, < Gr. cKardv (contr.), a liun- 
dred, + ypdjufia, repr. P. gramme, E. gram : see 
gram^,'} In the metric system, a weight of 100 
grams, or 1,543.2349 grains. 

hectograph (hek't 9 -grAf), n. [< Gr. haruv 
(contr.), a hundred, + ypd^etv, write.] A copy- 
ing process in which the writing or drawing to 
be copied is made on smooth paper in aniline 
ink, and is then pressed upon a slab coated witli 
gelatin, to which a part ox the ink is thus trans- 
ferred, and from wnich a number of duplicate 
impressions can be made; also, tho special ap- 
pliances, collectively, by means of which this is 
done. Also spelled Mfoprqph. [Trade-name.] 

hectograph (nek't^grAf), V, t [< hectograph, 
B.] To copy by means of a hectograph. 

hectogra^c (hek-t^graf 'ik), a. [< hectograph 
+ -ic.] Pertaining to or ma^e with the hecto- 
graph. 

hectoid (hek'toid), a, [< heetUc) + -oid.] Of 
a hectic appearance ; resembling hectic fever. 

The ekin wai red with a hectoid fluih. 

W. A, Uwmimnd, Nervous System, 1. zvi. 

hectoliter, hectolitre (hek'to-le-tfer), w. [< 
F. hectolitre, < Gr. hardv (contr.), a hundred, 
+ Tiirpa, a pound, > F. litre : see liter. ^ In the 
metric nystem, a unit of capacity equal to 100 
liters, 22.009 imperial gallons, or 20.4 United 
States gallons. 

hectometer (hek'tp-me-t^r), n. [< F. hectom^ 
tre, < Gr. sKaruu (contr.), a hundred, + fininw, 
measure, > F. mbtre, K. meter, a particular mea- 
sure of length : sec metcr*^'] In the metric sys- 
tem, a unit of length equal to 100 meters, or 
328 feet 1 inch. 

hector (hek'tor), w. [< L. JJector, < Gr. "Eicrwp, in 
Homer's lliail a brave Trojan warrior, prop, 
ad j. eKTun, holding fast, an epithet of Zeus, of an- 
chors, of a n et, etc. , < ix^-fv, hold : see hectic,'] 1 . 
A bully; a blustering, turbulent, noisy fellow. 

Thus the hectors use to do, and to give the lye at ad- 
venture, when they have a mind to try a man's courage. 

. Maruell, Works, II. 109. 
2. One who teases or vexes. 

hector (hek^tor), v, [< hector, n,] 1. trans, 

1. To treat with insolence; threaten; bully. 

Our King did openly say, the other day in the Privy 

Chamber, that ho would not be hectored out of his right 
and preemineucys by the King of Franco, as great as he 
was. Diary, II. W. 

2. To find fault with; fret at; chide; scold. 

An honest man, when he came home at night, found 

another fdlow domineering in his family, hectoring hia 
aervaots, and calling for aupper. Arbuthnet, John Bull. 

They had hard times when they were little^ . . . and 
were hectored and worried when they ought to have been 
taking aome comfort. 0. B, Stowe, Oldtown, p. 845. 
sgm To frot, worry, annoy, beset, provoke, irritate. 

n, intrans. To play the bully; bluster; be 
turbulent or insolent. 

But when huffing and hectoring muit be looked upon as 
the only badges of gallantry and courage, what can rec- 
ommend the ezerolso of patience against the disgrace of 
It? gcmt/i, Works, X.lv. 

Don Carlos made her chief director, 

That the might o’er the servants hector. Swift, 

Hectorian, Hectorean (hek-tfi'ri-an, -re-an), 
a. [< Hector (see def.) + -i-an, -e-an.j Relating 
or pertaining to or like Hector of Troy. 

In vain 1 charg'd him soon to quit the plain. 

And warn’d to shun Beciorean force In vain. 

Pope, Hiad, zvill. 16. 

hectorizm (hek'tor-izm), n. [< hector + •ism.] 
The disposition or practice of a hector or bully. 
[Bare.] 

hectorlyt (lifife'tor-li), a. [< factor + -fyl.] Re- 
sembling a hector ; blustering; insolent. 

Thoae who seek glory from evfi things. . . . from pre. 
sumptuous transgression of God s law (nseir * 


king of Troy.] In zooU, a genus of molludcs. 
Schumacher, 1817. 

hedt. n. An obsolete spelling of head, 
lie*d. A contraction of (a) he had, and of (5) he 
would. 

hedage (hed'fij), n. [A var. of ^hithage, < hiSte 
+ •age.] A toll or custom formerly paid at the 
hithe or wharf for landing goods, etc., from 
which an exemption was granted by the king 
to particular persons and societies. Cowel. 
heddle (hed'l), n. [Be. also hiddh, obs. hedel, E. 
also heatd; appar. of Scand. origin. Gf. Icel. 
hafald, the perpendicular thrums that hold the 
weft.] In wearing, a series of leashes, twines, 
cords, or wires vertically stretched, generally 
ill pairs, between two horizontal bars or laths, 
looped about both bars, and joined in their 
middle part to form eyes for the reception of 
a warp-thread or yarn. Two heddlea are used lor 
plain weaving, their vertically oppoalte movementa aep- 
arating tlie warp-threoda to form an opening or abed for 
of me ahutUc. In the United Statea h 


ihamses 


trly profane- 

. are not only valn-glorfona but 
Barrow, Worki^ HI. xxxi. 


neai and debauchery), 
impudent 

hsetostsro (hek'to-ster), n. [< F. hectostdre, < 
Gr. iKarbv (contr. ),‘ a hundred, + crepedg, solid, > 
F. 8t^e, E. store, as a measure of solidity.] In 
the melrie stfstem, a measure of solidity contain- 
ing 100 cubic meters, and equivalent to 3,531 .4 
English cubic feet. 

Hacnba (hek'u-bfi). n. [NL., < L. Heeuha, < Gr. 
daughter of Dymas and wife of Priam, 


the paaaage 

in generally need for heddle, and in Engliah workaon weav- 
ing leaf or set of heddles la frequently employed. Heddle 
ia often looaely uaed in the aingular to denote one of tho 
pairs of leashes or cords.— Hall Of tlw liedfilS,Mi eyelot 
or ring of glass or metal in an eye ot a heudl^ 

heddle (hod'l), v. t.: pret. and pp. heddled, 
ppr, hcddling. [< headle, n.] To draw (wa^ 
threads) systematically through the eyes of a 
heddle. 

heddle-eye (hed'l-I), n. The eve in a pair ot 
leashes or cords of a heddle for receiving a 
warp-thread. 

hedale-hook (hed'1-hfik), n. A hook, much re- 
sembling a crochet-hook, used in heddling. it 
ia paaaed through the heddle-eye to engage the end of tho 
warp-thread and draw the thread through the eye. 

heddle-yam (hed'l-yiiTn), w. Worsted 3 ram 
twisted and singed preparatory to its use in 
making heddles. 

hedeH, n. and r, A Middle English form of 
head. 

hed6‘'^f, V, A Middle English form of heedi, 

hedenbergite (hed'en-b6r-git), n. [After L. JSTe- 
denherg, a Bwedisb chemist.] A lime-iron va- 
riety of pyroxene, occurring in crystals and in 
lamellar masses of a black or blackish-green 
color at Tunaberg in Sweden, and elsewhere. 

Hedeoma (he-de-o'mil), n, [NL. (Persoon, 
1805), said to be a\tered from Hedyosmum (which 
is used for another genus), < Gr. sweet, 4* 
oe/iif, smell.] A genus of chiefly low, herbace- 
ous, aromatic 
plants, belong- 
ing to the nat- 
ural order La- 
hiatm, tribe Sa- 
tureinew, char- 
actorizedbvits 
axillaiw clus- 
ters of small 
bluish flowers, 
in which the 
corolla is 
scarcely ex- 
serted from the 
calyx, and only 
two of the sta- 
mens are per- 
fect. It em- 
braoea about a 
dozen iroeclea, ex- 
clualveiy confined 
to North and 
South America. 

The beat-known 
apeoleai8 0 .pfd 0 - 
gwidtSfiho Amei- 
Ican pennyroyal, 
which haa the 
pleaaantly pun- 
gent odor and 
tiute of the genua 
apecially devel- 
oped and ia in 
great repute aa a 
remedy for culda 
and aa an emuiun* 
agogue. ^ 

hederf,aar. A 
Middle Eng- 
lish variant of 
hither. ^ ^ 

Hedera (hed'e-rfi), n. [L. (Linnmus, 175^, also 
edera, ivy: see under geO-,] A j^enus of dico- 
tyledonous polypetalous woody vihes, elimblng 
by rootlets, belonging to the natural order Aro- 
Hacete and series Hedereas. It la cbaraoteriied by 
having the atyloa connite into a cone or abort etdomm the 
leaves aimple or pinnate, the umbela paniculate, and the 
p^loela continnoua with the flowers. The genua aathjw 
limited emhraoee only two speoiaa oaaef wmifli, A Hatta, 
the common ivy, now cultivated to all leads, Is tiMtig i nMi a 



Pennyioyal (ffedtpma pttierieOks), 
* a.flower; A leaf. 



HMan 


to mott tempente and anMroploal cdd-woild r^oni of 
the northern hemlephere»from the Ganaiy Id^pos to Ja- 
pan. The other speciei^ H, AwtralkLna^ the Queeniland 
ivy, dlfforB cliiefl^ in having pinnate leaves. The West In- 
dian trees that haVe been jd^ed in this genus by some 
authors are now referred to SeiawphyUum; while the so- 
called Hedita of the Hawaiian islands^ called Vheirodt-n- 
dron by Hlllebrand, belongs more pi'operly to the genus 
Panax, Besides the value of a species of tliis genus as on 
ornamental vine, it yields hederic acid, which lias medi- 
cinal properties, and the berries are emetic. A decoction . , 

of the leaves dyes hair black. The genus Is found in a 2l6llg6 . 
fossil state from the Xiiddle Cretaceous to tlie Quaternary ing» [< 
of Europe, the uiotic regions^ and the United Statea more ' ” 

than au fossil species iiaviiig been described. U» Helix is 
common in the Quaternary deposits of Italy and Eranoe. 

HederaceSB (hod-o-ra'se-io^ n, pi, LNL., fern, 
pi. of L. hederaocasy < Itoderdf ivy: see hedera- 
eeous,'] A term first used by Liuneeus in 1751 
to inolnde the genera Sedera, Vitia, etc.: made 
by Bartling in 1830, and by Seeman in 1864, 
emiiwalent to Araltacrw, 

lieaeraoeonB (hed-e-ra'shius), a, [< L. hedera- 
eeuSf of i\^, xv 5 r-(ip*een, < hedera, ivy: see JJede- 
ra.] 1. Pertaiuiug to, resembling, composed 
of, or producing ivy, — 2. Belonging to the ivy 
family — that is, to the suborder or series Hedth 
ram. 
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1 was forced to go to aUttle hsdgs j^aoo for my dinner. 

QwiSti Journal to Stella, xziz. 


daut in both Europe and America, growing 
along hedges and fences, over which it climbs. 
It waa tormeily separated from the tme bindweed, C. or- 
osiwit, and placed In the genus CalytUgia, on account of 
the large leafy bracts that suiTound the calyx ; but this is 
no lunger regarded as a generic distinction. See Convoi- 
vulut, 

hed^bird (hej'b^rd), n, A bird that seeks 
fo^ and shelter in hedges. See haymek. 

hedge-bom (hej'bdm), a, Bom.under a hedge ; 
hence, of low birth ; rustic ; obscure ; mean. 

A hedgt-bom awain 

That doth presume to boast of gentle blood. 

5^.,lHen. VI.,iv. 1. 

hedge-bote (hej'bdt), n, [< hedge + hoto, ME. 
form of hoot^f reparation, etc. : same as hay- 
hote,'] In Eng, law, an allowance of wood to a 
tenant for repairing hedges. 

Haye-bote or hedge-bote is wood for repaiilng of hays, 
hedgea or fences. Blaeketone, Com., 111. ilL 


2. A structure made to lead fish into channels 
across which nets are spread. 

They (the salmon] will force themselves through flood- 
gates, or over weirs, or hedge*, or stops in the water. 

/. WaUmi, Complete Angler, p. 128. 

Dead hedge. See dead.— To breast up a hedge. See 

hreaet, 

)» • pret. and pp, hedged^ ppr. hedg- 
_IE. hedgcHy heggen (=e OD. heggehn)^ 
hedge, inclose; < hedgv^ w.] I, trana, 1. To 
inclose or fence with a hedge ; separate by a 
hedge : as, to hedge a field or garden. 

There was a certain householder which planted a vine- 
yard and hedged it round about. Mat xxi. 88. 

2. To obstruct with a hedge or any barrier; 
stop or restrain by any kind of obstruotiou. 

I will hedge up thy way with thorns. Hos. li. 6. 

Nay, thla ahall not hedge us out : well hear you sing, h6dg6-carp6llter(hej'kar^pen-t6r), n, A hedger, 
certunly. Shot,, T. and C., 111. 1. [Humorous.] 


haderal (hed'e-ral), a, [< L. hedera, ivy, -I’ 

-a/.] Of or pertaining to ivy. Also hederic, 
hederatef (hod'e-rat), v, t, [< L. hedera, ivy, 

+ To adorn or crown with ivy, as a vic- 

tor in the Olympian games. 

Be appeareth there neither laureated nor hederaied 
poet Fuller, Worthies, Yorkshire. 

Hederea (ho-de're-e), n, jd, TNL., < Hcdera + 

-CCS.] That subdivision of tne natural order 
of plants Araliacea} to which the genus Hedera, 
the ivy, belongs : called by Bentham and Hook- 
er (1862) a series, and embracing, besides He- 
dera, six other genera. The group is dlstinguidied 
from the rest of the order by having the petals valvate 
and of the same number as the stameni^ and the tilbumen 
of the seed wrinkled. 

hederic (he-der'ik), a, [< L. hedera, ivy, + -fc.] 

Same as hederal, 

hederiferoue (hed-e-rif 'e-rus), a, [< L. I^dera, 

^^9 + firre = E. bear^,2 Ivy-bearing; pro- 
ducing ivy. 

hederine (hed'e-rln), n. [< L. hedera, ivy, + 

An alkaloid found in the seeds of the 
common i\ 7 ’. It is intensely bitter, and ap- 
pears to be closely allied to quinine in febrifu- 
gal qualities. U, S, Diapenaatory, 1883. 
hederoee (hed'e-rds), a, [< L. hederoHua, full 
of ivy, < hedera, ivy.] Full of ivy; pertaining 
to ivy. 

hederwardtf adv, A Middle Engllsb form of 
hitherward, 

hedge (hej), ». [< ME. hedge, hegge, < AS. ^heeg, 
not found except in the onoe-oocurring dat. 
hegge, written for either *hecge or hege, but the 
probable source of the mod. form hmge (cf. E. 
xdge, < AS. ecg; E, wedge, < AS. weeg, etc,), the 
common AS. form being the nearly related 
hege, > ME. heye, haye, E. hay^, v, ; AS,*hecg 
as MD. hegghe, I), hegge, heg s MLG. hegge s= 

OHG. Imgga, Imcka, MHG. G. hecke, a hedge : = 
loel. heggr =s Norw. hegg ss Dan. hmg = Sw. 
h&gg, a laud of tree, the bird-cherry (see heck- 
berry, hedgeberry, hegherry, hagberry), appar. so 
oalled (like the hawthorn, q. v.) because used 
in hedges. Cf. Sw. hack, Dan. kwk, a hedge, 
prob. after G. The AS. *hccg, E. hedge, and AS. 
hege, E. hay^, are both from the more primitive heMe-accentor 
form, AS. ^a, E, hate: see /tawi, hayS,] 1. A - 1 


Pervading poverty and forlomness of the region in the 
beat of seasona serve to repel the poets and philoBopheri 
who love to feast their eves and rest their souls with 
pleasant things ; and the shepherds, the hedge-earpeniter*, 
the parish-clerks, and the ditchers, usually have ft all to 
themselves. 


3. To surround with something as a barrier or 
a border; compass about; hem in. 

The fllrst cours : brawne, with the borys hed, lying hi 
a f elde, h^yfo about with a scriptur sayng on this wyse : 

** Welcomoe you bretheren godely in thisball ! " 

Baimt /look (B. K. T. 8.), p. S76. Bdrper’t Mag., LXXVn., Uteraiy Mote, lor Ang. 

^tend hadg-dia with tb, m^n. Shot ., K John. B. 1. (hej'cha^ffir), «. A cockchafer; 

». Same as 

2"nflT4“Mon5r:i5:"s‘ .(hcj'chik^cB), «. The white- 

tlirust* hntr. ‘force or thnut one’s self), as into a place throat, Sylvia cinerea, C. Swainaon, 

■•irexly n>U : Il6dg8-er86pert, n. A wily, crafty vagabond 

jniOT lwMhR.^.thondelay d»tinolongorj a^thief. ffo«»6a»d, Diet., 1593. {HtUUwett.) 

Dryd-n. hiNigl^ftmiitqm (hcj’'fix>’i.to.ri); «. Prob- 
Whan you «. on u. omnd. bo .nr. to Hedga in 

)me business of your own. 116Qg6-garliC (hej giir'lik), n, A cruciferous 

« « X- — V , SiaymhHum AUiaria (Jlliaria officinalia), * 


Swift, Advice to Servants (Directions to the Footman).] 
4. In aporting, to protect by betting on both 
sides. See to hedge a bet, below. 

Now do I suspect 
I shall lose the race. . . . I'll he^e in 


having an odor resembling that of gani c . it has 
larger cordate, radical leaves, grows to the height of 2 feet, 
ana bears an abundance of erect linear pods. It is com- 
mon throughout Europe, and has been iuti'oiiuced into tlie 
United States near Washington, where it is rapidly spread- 


My money presently. Shirley, Hyde Park, Iv. 8. ing. Also called garlie-muttard and eawe-edme. 

To hedge a bet, to bet on both sides— that is, after heuohog (h^'hog), n, [< ME. heggehogge; < 

+ f>og}.2 l..In eooL, an inBCctivorons 


having bet on one side, to bet also on ( 

guarding one's self against great loss, whatever the result 
may be. 

He [Montano] first reduced betting into an art, and made 
White's the grand market for wagers. He is at length 
such an adept in this art that, whatever turn things take, 
he can never lose. This he has effected by what he has 
taught the world to call heeding a bet 

N. aud Q,, 0th ser., XII. 829. 

n. intrana, 1. To hide as in a hedge ; shift; 
skulk. 


1, 1, 1 myself sometimes, leaving the fear of heaven on 
the left hand, and hiding mine honour in my necessity, am 
fain to sliuflle, to hedge, and to lurch. 

Shak., M. W. of W., it 2. 

2. In betting, to protect one's self from loss by 
cross-bets. See to hedge a bet, above. 

Egremont . . . consulted bis book ; he meditated anx- 
iously. should he hedge f Dieraeli, Sibyl, p. 7. 

Hence— 3. To provide a means of retreat or 
escape ; avoid committing one’s self irrevoca- 
bly to anything. 

Prophesy as much as you like, but slways hedge, . . . 
Say what you wfll, but don't be too peremptory and dog- 
matic. 0. W, Holmes, Old Vol. of Life, p.' 12. 

4t. To make or mend hedges. 

Thresh and dig and hedg. 

AehmoU, 208. {Halliwell.) 

n. Same as 
Accentor, 2 (a), 

A plant, 
See bed- 


barrierorfenceformedbybushosor small trees inej oea sot;, n, 

growing close together, such as thorn-bushes growing in hedges. 

ATifi flinmafiiviAB ‘bv wavati ftarinra At» atraW anO iTaitUtH, 


or beecnes, and sometimes by woven twigs or . . - /i. a/t. i v mv v .a ^ 

wattling; also, a closely planted row of any bekbii. 1. The hedge-bind- 

kind ^ahmbberv as evermena whethar in- Weed, Coweolvulua aepium. See cut under Con- 
SSdfS^^TSnc7ir*nr^'^^^^ Z bell^nd^2. The corn- 

hedge is the prevalent kind of fence in England, but is mndweed, C. arrew^. [Rare.] 

comparatively rare in the United States. Hedges, espe- hfidgoherry (hej ber^i), n.; pi. hedgeberriea 
oially rMdaide hedges are often ^ by vw^nds as (.g). Same as hagberry, the bird-cherry: but in 

fMs form it SMina more generally to mean the ip tatS'i bimdfo. N. and Q., 7th »er., VI. 
Aed^-priest; aA4ufg«4obool. * ' * larger sweet bird-che]^, PruntM oiaiem, whi^ oOM-flowir. Bee 


animal of the family Erinaceidm and genus 
Erinacma, of which there are several species. 
The common European hedgehog, Eriuaeeue mropame. 
Is about 9 inches long ; thu body is covered above wllli 
spines, and the animal can roll itself into a ball bristling 
in every direction. This it accomplishes bv moans of a 
very lUghly developed and specialized panniculiis camo- 
sus, or fleshy layer beneath the skin, which when the body 
is flexed acts as a sphincter, like the string which puckers 
the mouth of a bag. Bee cut under Frinaceue. 

And whan he wenyth [thinketh] it be an hare, full oft 
it is an hegge hogge. 

Juliana Bemere, Treatyso of Fysshynge, fol. 1. 

Thorny hedgehogs, be not seen. 

Shdk., M. N. D., ii. 8 (song). 

2. One of several other animals characterised 
by numerous spines. . (a) A Madagascan Insectivo- 
rous animal of the family Centetido! and any of the genera 
Centetes, Hriculue, and Hemieentetes. Otherwise known 
as tenree. (M An Australian monotrematous mammal of 
the family Echidnidas; a spiny ant-eater, as Zagloseue 
bruynl. See ant-eater (a) (5), and cut under Eehidnidas. 
(<!) A prickly fish of the genus JHodon, as D. hyetrix, the 
porcupine-flsb, more fully called eea-hedgehog. Bee out 
under Diodon, (d) A sea-urcliin. 

3. In hoU, a plant with echinate fruits. The 
name is used especially (often in the plural) for Hedieapo 
Echinus (if. intertextaj, a native of Italy and Greece, the 
aeeda of which are anned with abort apfnea. It has also 
been given to Erinaeea pungens (Anthyllie erinaoea\ a 
leguminoua plant growing in Spain ; to Ranuneulut ar- 
veneis, a northern speclea ; to Behinaria capitafa, a gnu 
of southern Europe ; and to Hydnutn erinaceus (alto called 
hedgehog-hydnam), a fungus with tough elastic plleus, 
and very long straight hymeneal spines, growing on the 
tranks of oak- and beecb-trees. Also hedgehog-plant. 

4. A kind of dredging-machine consisting of 
a Belies of epades fixed to the periphery of a 
cylinder, used for loosening mud, silt, etc., so 
that it may be carried off by the current. — 
6. In Scotch mining, a broken strand or wire 
of a rope tom out while in motion and drawn 


The [thee] was saide in fitches flonre 


iB merely a variety of the garden-cherxy, P, 


The seede to kee]^ of biw and houndes fiiome. . Ceraaua. 

ffor made of it shall not be toroe. heflaMt- hfil. Iieilgliig - lii1l (hej'bil. -ing-bil), n. 

Palladiue, Uusbondrie (E. E. T. s.), p. 81 . \ cntting-iiook us^ in dressing hedges ; a bill- 
But Sir, we have taken with her such Beggars, such hook, 

Boffues, snob Vagabonds, and such Hed^s-birdsCstnoeyon 
eall 'em so) as you never knew, or heard of. though now 


P-oadfHB (hej'hog-kak^tus), n. A cac- 


the Countries swarm vrith 'em under every Hedge, as if an 
innumerable army of 'em were lately disbanded without 
Pay. Hedge-htrda said you? Hedge Lady-birds, fledge 
Cavallera, Hedge Souldier, Hedge Lawyer, Hedge fidlers, 
Madge Poet, Hedge Flayera, and a Hedge Priest among ’em. 
fluon we have token for the Principals. 

Erome, Jovial Crew, v. 

The eo(fl shade of this sweet honeysuckle hedge. 

I, Compete Angler, p. 108. 


Comes Master Dametoa, with a hedging-biU in hia hand. 

sirP, iStofiey, Aroadio, f 


tuB of the genus Eohinocactna, of which about 
200 species are known and a large number cul- 
tivated. They are all natives of Texas, Mexico, 
and South America. See out under Eehino- 
cactus, 

]ietlgahOff-frllit(hej^hog-fr6t),n. The fruit of an 
(hej'blnMing), n. Something Australian tree, Mchinocarpua AuatraUa, which 
to bind together the boshes composing a belongs to the naturid oraer TUiaeem, and at- 
hedge. tains the height of from 80 to 100 feet. The 

He came and basted me with a hedge-bindina. name is also used for the tree. 

Beau, and PL, Knight of Burning Pestle, U. 7. liedg6ll0g«grMB (hej'hog-grlMs), n. An Amer- 
bedge-blndweed (hej'blnd^wed), n. A peren- loan grass, Cenehrua tribuMdea, the spikelets of 
nialherbaceousvine, CcmpohwkfgMjxiiiffi, abim- which are ooUeoted into burs, it grows in awdy 



lwdfalioK<<r«H 

■on. Md lifoimd grtatf, lakes to Florida. A more 

■oawero apeoles. C. eo/rirao^, la called the ootdrMNir. ^orc 
“ a^leaof the ffenaa Centhrus, chiefly tropical, 
fwMch the name la applicable. It haa been Rlveii 


jroioothwapwieaof thegenuBC«nc/ir«^ 

It haa been Riven 
to EfiinariacapUata (Meh^ehng^ 8) and to apeclea of 
Panicum of the aeotion Hehimehloa, »ee ftottle^bmuh 
gg«Ji^dOTtoWfa.6n«*, and cut under bur-praim. Also 

hed^on-pa^ey (hej ' hog-pars ^ li), w. An 
umbelliferous plant, Caucalis damoms, com- 
mon on the continent of Europe, and also found 
in England. The carpels are ribbed, and bear 
four rows of hooked prickles on the back, f orm- 
inff a sort of bur. Also called bur-parnley. 
hewhog-plant (hej'hog-plant), n. Same as 
hedgehogj 3. 

hedgehog-rat (hej'hog-rat), w. [Tr. NL. Echu 
my$J] octodont rodent of the subfamily 
EohimyinWf which includes the spiny rats and 
others : so called from the prickly pelage. Sec 
EehimyinWf and cut under Echimys. 
hedgehog-thistle (hej ^ hog- this M), n. The 
prickly-pear, OpunUa: also a name of other 
cacti, as of Ccrem^ EchinocaetuHf etc. 
hedge-hyssop (hej ' his ^ op), n. 1. A plant of 
the genus Oratiola^ especially G, offieinaliSf com- 
mon in nearly all of Europe except the firit- 
i^ isles. It waa called by the early herballata Gratia 
Det, on account of its reputed healing virtues ; and the 
generic name, aa well as the name herb^td-ffra^, is deriv^ 
nrom this. It la a bitter purgative and emetic, poisonous 
in large dosea It la aald to have formed the basis for the 
famous nostrum for gout, the eau m^dicinaie. It has now 
nearly gone out of use. The genua Gratiola belongs to the 
natural order Serophviarifuue, or flgwort family, and em- 
braces about 80 ■i>eole^ more than huf of which are found 
in North America. A single specimen of Q. ojieinalia la 
rmrted to have been found in Georgia. The Peruvian or 
yfctorian hedge-lwaaop ia O, PeruviaTia, a semi-aquatic 
apeclea, remaricable for being indigenous to both South 
America and Australia. 

2. In England, the common name of the lesser 
skullcap, Scutellaria minor ^ a labiate plant not 
often growing in hedges. 
hedge-JW (h^l'jug), n. The bottle-tit or long- 
tailed titmouse, Acredula rosea: named from 
the site and shape of its nest. [Local, Eng.] 
hedge-knife (hej'nif), n. An instrument for 
trimming hedges. 

hedge-laurel (hej^l&'^rel), n. An Australian 
plant of the genus JHttosporumf especially 1\ 
eugenioides, P, rifjidum, or P. tenuifoUum^ of 
New Zealand, cultivated in the botanic gardens 
of Melbourne, Brisbane, etc. They are omamcutal 
evergreen shrubs or small trees, with somewhat showy 
white or yellowish flowers. See PitUjiimarum, 
hedgemaids (hej^madz), n. The ground-ivy, 
Nepeta GUchoma. BooNepeia. Also called hoy- 
maidenf haymaids. 

hedge-mamage (hej'mar^&j), n, A secret or 
clandestine marriage; an irregular marriage 
performed by a hedge-parson or hedge-priest, 
hedge-mike (hej^mik}, n. Same as hedge^par- 

roWf 1 . 

hedge-mnshroom (hej^mush^rbm), n. An edi- 
ble mushroom, Jgaricus arvetisis, common in 
Europe. Also called horse-mushroom, 
hedge-mustard (hej'mus^t|rd), n, 1. A plant 
of^e genus Sisymbrium, especially S. officinale, 
a stiff-branching European herb with sharplv 
incised leaves and small yellow flowers, which 
was formerly much used in medicine as an 
expectorant and a diuretic. It is extensively 
naturalized in America. See Sisymbrium, — 2, 
Less correctly, a plant of the genus Erysimum, 
particular E, oaoratum, common on the con- 
tinent of Europe, but not found in England, 
hedge-nettlo (hej'net^l), n. In Groat Britain, 
a common labiate plant. Stachys sylvatica, grow- 
ing along hedges; in America, 8 , palustris or 
S, eutpera, of similar habit; also, one of the more 
showy species in cultivation, as 8 , eoednea, 
the scarlet hedge-nettle. See Stachys, 
hedge-notet (hej^nflt), n. A writing of no worth 
ordignity. 

Thagr left these htdge-noUs for uiother sort of 

hodga-parsloy (hej'pilrs'll), n, A common 
European umoelliferous plant, Caucalis Anthris-- 
CU 9 (TofiUs Anthriscus); also, any species of 
Caucalis except C, dauooides, which is called 
hur^arsleyKna hedgehog-parsley. They are un- 
attractive weeds. 

hadga-parson (bej'pftr^sn), n, A mean or il- 
literate parson; one of a class of vagabond 
clergymen formerly existing in England. 

A hedge-parttm, or butflcle-beggar, as that order of pries^ 
hood haa been irreverently tenned, aatoon the piAe al^ 
Se&ttf Fortunea of Nig^ zvlL 

hadga-paak (hej'pSk), n. The dogrose, Eosa 
oaiSna, the strong prickles of which adapt it for 
badges. 4100 hed^peak. 
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Ihe b^l^ he^-petOM, hlM, and hawea and doea. 

Attend his appetite where or he goes. 

Taylor, Works (1(180). 

I Judge it ia with men as it la with plants ; take one that 
bloBsoma too soon, 'twill starve a aloe or ht^dg-wake, 

Howard, Man of Newmarket. 

kedgapigt (hej'pig), ». A hedgelmg. 

1 WUah, Thrice the hrinded cat hath muw’d. 

2 Witch, Thrice ; and once the hedpr-pig whin'd. 

Shak,, Macbeth, iv. 1. 

kedga-plnk (hej^pink), n. The soapwort, Sapo- 
naria oj^nalis, 

hedga-plailt (hcj^plant), n, A plant used in or 
suitable for fonnmg hedges. 

Several yeara ago there waa much diacuBsion aa to the 
use of white willow aa a hedye-ptaiU, but it ia better fitted 
to form a windbreak. Arner, Cye . , VIII. 604. 

kedga-plauter (hej'plan^t^r), n, A frame fur 
h^ing young hedge-plants in position while 
being set out in a furrow to form a hedge. 

kedge-praSBf (hej'pres), n, A printing-press at 
which literature of a low kind was printed. 

A person who, by bis style and literature^ aeoma to have 
been the corrector of a /usdge-prea$ in littlo Britain, 




oeeded gradually to an autl 
ledgChpriest (hej'prest), n. A hedge-parson; 
specifically, in Ireland, formerly, a priest who 
had been admitted to orders (firectly from a 
hedge-school, without preparation in theologi- 
cal studies at a regular college. 

Therefore did aom of them at Cambrige (whom I will 
not name openlio) cause hedge prieHes sette out of the con- 
trie to be made fellows in the vnhieriltio. 

Aaeham, The Scholemaater, p. 186. 
There is five in the first show. . . . 

The jgsdant, the braggart, the /tedps-j>f gi>^ Uiefqol, mid 

hedger (hej'6r), n, [< hedge + -crl.] 1. One 
who makes or repairs hedges. 

What time the labour'd ox 
In his loose traces from the furrow came. 

And the awlnk'd hedger at his supper sat. 

MUton, Gomu^ 1. 298. 

2. In sporting, one who hedges. 

hedge-nme (hej'rim), n. Vulgar doggerel. 

hedge-row (hej 'ro), n. A row or series of shrubs 
or trees planted for incloBuro, or for the separa- 
tion of fields. 

Some time walking, not unseen, 

Vty hedge-row elmi^ on hillocka green. 

MUton, L’Allegro^ 1. 58. 

The flolda ... are divided by hedge-rows of myrtle. 

Bp, Berkeley, To Pope. 

hedg^Bchool (hej^skfil), n, A school formerly 
kept Decide a hedge, or in the open air, in Ire- 
land; a poor, mean school. 

Tou talk with contempt of a hedge-school. Did you 
never hear of a nato little spot in Greece called the Groves 
of Aoademua? 

Carleton, Traita and Stories (The Hedge-BpboolX 

hedge-BChoolmaster (hej^skdFmAs-t^r), n. The 
master of a hedge-school. 

Hedge-schoolmasters were aa auperior fn literary know- 
ledge and aoquirementa to the claaa of men who are now 
cngimed in the education of ihe people as they were be- 
neath them in moral and religious charooter. 

Carleton, Traita and Stories (The Hedge-BohoolX 

bedge-Bcteson (hej ' siz ' grz), «. pL A iBpige 
crooked kind of BciBsors or sheam for trim- 
ming hedges. 

hedge-shrew (hej'shrO), n. The field-mouse. 

The fire-fly and hedge-shrew and lob-worm, I pray. 

How fare they ? Browning, Pippa Paaaeii^ EplL 

hedge-sparrow (hej 'spared), n. 1. A small 
European warbler, Accentor modularis, resem- 
bling a sparrow in ooloration and frequenting 
hedges. Also called hedgc’-accentor, hedye-chanU 
er, nedge^hat, hedgemike, hedge^rpicK, hedge- 
sj^gie, and hedge-yjarbler. See Accentor, 2 (a). 
The hedge-sparrow fed the cuckoo so long 
That It had its head bit off by Its young. 

Shak,, Lear, L 4. 

2t. An old book-name of the Jamaican guit- 
guit or rufous-throated tanager, Glossipma ru~ 
ficolUs. G, Edwards, — 3. Some other hedge- 
bird, supposed to bo a sparrow, 
hedge-speak ^ej'si^k), n. Same sshedpepealc. 


Hedgeaxya 

hedjse-writert (hej'ri^tdr), n. A Grub-Street 
writer or low author. 

These hedge-vriters , . . seldom apeak a word against 
any of the late ministry, but they presently fall to compli- 
ment my lord treasurer and otbera in great places. 

Swift, Beniorka on Letter to the Seven Lorda. 

hedging (hej'ing), n, [Verbal n. of hedge, r.] 
The process or work of making or trimming 
hedges. 

He [the agrioulturol lalmrerj will . . . proceed to his 
work direct, to the stables, or to the bnaineaa of hedging 
and ditching. Meeoit, England, xL 

hedging-bill, n. See hedge-bill, 

hedging-glove (hej^ing-gluv). n, A strong 
leather nove worn to protect the hand in trim- 
ming hedges. 

hedonic (he-don'ik), a, [< Gr. vdol7^of, of or for 
pleasure, i ifiovb. Dor. delight, < ifiedbai, 
intr., delight, enjoy oneself, connected with 
avddvttv, tr., please, delight, gratify, also with 
4df*C B okt. seddu sb L. swaviH ss £. sweet, q. v.] 

1. Pertaining to or consisting in pleasure. 

The changoB above mentioned in the hedonic effects of 
hitter taaiea, aweet taatea, or the like^ tend rather to mve 
the contrary. J, Ward, Eiicyc. Brit, XX. €8. 

2. Of the nature of hedonism ; regarding one’s 
own enjoyment as the chief good. 

hedonical (he-don'i-kal), a, [< hedonic + -of.] 
Same as hedonic, 

hedoniCB (he-don'iks), n, [PI. of hedonic: see 
-fc8.] That branch of ethics which treats of 
the doctrine of pleasure ; the science of active 
or positive pleasure or enjoyment. 

hedonism (he^do-nizm), n. [< Gr. ifiovb, delight, 
enjoyment, ple'asuro (see hedonic), + -4^.] 
The doctrine of Aristippus and the Cyrenaio 
school of Greek philosopners, that the pleasure 
of the moment is the’ only possible end, that 
one kind of pleasure is not to be preferred to 
another, and that a man should in the interest 
of pleasure govern his pleasures and not be 
governed by them ; hence, that ethical doctrine 
which regards pleasure or happiness as the 
highest good. The term hedonism la regarded by amne 
writers aa defamatory, but others apply it to their own 
opinions. JSgoisHe hedonism oonaldera only the pleasure 
of the individual i altruistie hedonism takes into account 
tliat of others. 

The fundamental aasumption of Hedonism, clearly stat- 
ed, ia tliat all feriinga conaidered merely aa feelings can 
bo arranged in a oertidn scale of desirability, ao that the 
deairahility or pleaBaiitneaa of each bears a definite ratio 
to that of all the othora. 

H, Sidgwkk, Methods of Ethics (2d «d.), p. 116. 

Hedonism I understand to abstract pleaBure and pain 
from lifo, and to make of everything else a mere external 
means to the getting of one and the avoiding of the other. 
Hedonism holds, in short, that every other aspect of the 
world is absolutely worthless. 

F, H, Bradley, Mind, XIIL 86. 

hedonist (he'do-nist), n. [As hedon-ism + -tsf.] 
1. One of the Oyrenaio school of ancient Greek 
philosophers.— 2. One who advocates or acts 
upon the theory of hedonism ; one who regards 
pleasure as the chief good. 

The Hedonist, understanding by the bettering of men 
an addition to the pleasures eiUoyed by them, present and 
to hornet has at any rate an obscure computation before 
him. T. H, Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, 1 878. 

hedonistie (he-d^nis'tik), a, [< hedonist + -to.] 
Pertaining to he'donists or the doctrine of he- 
donism; of the nature of hedonism. 


Same as hedge^ar- 
Same as hedge- 
Same as hag- 


hedge-spick 

row, 1. 

]iedg»«pilXgi6 (hej'8pte»ji), n. 
sparrow, 1. [Scotch.] 
hedg^taim (hej'tfi^P^r), n. 

taper, mullen, 
hadge-thom (hej'thdm), n. See hawthorn, 
hedge-vine (hej ' vin), n. The virgin’s-bower of 
Europe, Clematis Vitalba. 
hedge-violet (hej'vl^o-let), n. The common 
European wood-violet, Viola eylvatiea, 
hedge-warbler (hej^wftr^bl^r}, n. Same as 
hedge-sparrow, 1. 


Any hedonistic theory might he met by the assertion 
that life is essentially a painful experience, and pleasure 
unattainable. W, B, Serley, Ethics of Naturalism, p. 268. 

Hediiopbthalma, bediloplitbaliiunui (bed'- 
ri-of-thal'm^ -mu.). Same a. MriqphOalma, 
edriophthalmous, 

H^wigia (hod-wijM-ft), 91. pQi. (Ehrhart, 
1781), named after Johann ffeaiwig,'\ A genus 
of saxicolous mosses, charaoterized.by a ses- 
sile, globular, smooth capsule with an obtuse 
operculum, without a peristome, and with a 
conical laciniate calyptra, the leaves without a 
costa and hyaline at the summit. 

Hed^ii^aoeflB (hed-wij-i-fi'sf-5), n. pi, [NL., 
< Hedwigia H- -aeem,'\ A family of mosses es- 
tablished by Bruch, Sohimper, and Glimbel in 
1845, embracing the genera Bedwigia, Sedwt- 
gidium, and Braunia. 

Hedwi^es (hed-wi-^'f-5), n, pi, [NL., < Hsd- 
wigia + -eo:.] A division of mosses made by 
Angstrfim in 1846, embracing the genns Hed- 
wif^ only. 

Hewcarva (hed-i-kar'i-a), n. [NL. (Fowter, 
1776), < Or. ifdbc, sweet, + ndptw, nut.] A ge- 
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ttu of dicotyledonous apetalous plants, belong- 
ing to the natural order Monimiaccai^ chai'acter- 
iaed by the 7 to 10 small connivent lobes of the 
perianth and the numerous stamens with very 
short glandless filaments. The genui embraces 
about 8 species, iuhahtting Australia, New Zealand, Now 
Caledonia, and the Fiji Islands. 1'hey are trees or shrubs 
with oppoaite entire or dentate coriaceous leaves, and axil* 
laiy flowers in cymes or racemose panicles. The Austra* 
lian species, B, anguttifolia, is cultivated for ornament, 
undor the name of native nmlberrj/ or emooth hollv. It at- 
tains a height of 10 to 20 feet. The New Zealand species, 

H. dmtatat is larger, and is called by the natives puripuri- 
tipUi, kaiwhiriat or pomkaiwhiri. Five fossil species nave 
been deacribed from the Miocene of Italy and Bohemia, 
the OUgoceiie of Btyria, and the Eocene of Auatralia and 
New Zealand. 

Hatedlinia (hf4ik'i-um), n, [NL. (Koenig, 

1785), prob. in alluRioii to the snow-white fra- 
mnuit flowers of some species, being appar. < Gr. 
pJtTf sweet, + snow.] A genus of mono- 
cotyledonous petaloid plants, belonging to the 
natural order Scitammiw {Zingiheracew), tribe 
Zinqiherece, characterized by a terminal spike 
or thyrse of flowers with narrow elongated fila- and northward, 
ments and unappeudaged connectives to the , V pro/j. 

anthers. The plants grow from a horisontal tnberous . ^ Opswele speii- 
rliiaome; the stem ia erect and leafy, the leaves clasping 

at the base. The flowers are generally large, ahowy, and 1166^ (he), O. An 
fragrant The frnit ia a 8*celled capsule. The genus em- obsolete or dialec- 
biaces about 25 species. aUtiatives of tropical Asia. Many i S 

of the mecies aro cultivated in greenhonaea sometime 
under the English name garland-jlimer, llie common 1106(1-^ (nea), i\ [v 
garland-flower is //. eormtarium. cooefneum (the scsi*- ME. heden (pret. 
let garland-flower), H, /taveecene, H, coriaoowin, etc., em- ’ . - v > . « . 

bracing a great vinety in color and appearance, are also 
onltivated. 

Hed|;le (hed'i-le), n. [NL. (Guen4e, 1857), < 

Gr. iJdiOlof, dim. of jJdAf, sweet.] The only ge- 
nus of HeaylinWt witli one species, H. heliconia- 
fia, of Guiana, HpeGifically named from its re- 
semblance to butterflies ortho genus Heliconia, 

HMylins (hod-i-li'ne), n. pL “ 

1857), < Ueiiyle + -iwo?.] A si 
motridas^ founded on the gonus Heilyle, 

Hedylidedf with family rank. 
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temperate regions of the northern hemisphere. They 
are peraniiial herbs or suflratesoent plants, rarely true 
shruDiL with odd-pin- 
nate leaves^ scarious 
stipules, and purple, 
white, or rarely yellow 
flowers in peduiicled 
axillary racemes. The 
beat-known species is 
H. wronarium, a na- 
tive of Bouthern Eu- 
rope, and known in 
England as French 
honeyeucklet probably 
from its reaemblance to 
the red clover, TH/tdi- 
um pratenne, which la 
often called hotutjh 
attelUe or honeytnu'Jele- 
clover in England. It 
is in repute as a forage- 
plant, and haa been in- 
troduced into Australia 
under the name of euo- 
la-dover. U* boreale ia 
indigenous in the north- 
eastern United States 
and northward. 
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This [laiiguagel in our maker or Foot must be 
Asstfsly looked vnto^ that it be natural!, pure, and the 
most vsnall at sU his oountiey. 

Futtenhaw, Arte of Eng. Foesie, p. 120. 

heedinesst (hS'di-nes), ». Heedfuluess; atten- 
tion; caution. 

Gods grace, and her good heedineese. 

She was preserved from their traytrous traine. 

Spenaer, F. Q., V. vi. 84. 

heedingt (heading), n. Care ; attention. 


^dd6)f^^^S,hctltlU Ht^vsttrumbertale. a.floirer; Afruit. 

(pret. hedde)f heed, 

take care of, take charge of, take into posses- 
sion (s OS. hodiatif huodian s OFries. hoday 
huda s= D. Itoederiy heed, guard, ss MLG. hodm, 
hwlen ss OHG. huoteny MHG. hiieteny G. MUmy 
^ard, protect), < ^hodyt (not found) (= OFries. 

t. - FNL. (Guen^e, T 

siibfamilv of Geo- = OHG. huotay MHG. huotey knot, G. 

mi« Mfiflu/p AIhh ^^dy t.y heed, care); prob. connecsted with hod. 
Mxin aibo /mod (ss I). Aocd "" ’ ^ ' " ’ - 



HMyotesB (hed-l-ot'e-c), m, />/. 

-dOf.] A sub"--' — 
ral order Uuhiaeew^ 
doUe in 1830, having the genus 
tvpe. See Hedyotidew, 

HUbrotidse (hed-i-ot'i-de), n. id, [NL., < He- 
^oti» 4* -ido;.] Lindley’s name (1845) for the 
Medyoiidecn. 

Bed^deas (hed^i-o-tid^f-e), n. pL [NL., < 
JBmyotis (-id-) + A ^oup of genera of 

nibiaceous plants, erected by Humboldt, Bou- 
^and, and Kunth, about the year 1815, having 
Medyotia as the tj^e. it was adopted by Bontham 
and Hooker as the sixth tribe of the order, and by them 
limited to genera having valvate coit;l]a-lo1>cB, a 2- to 
4-oelled ovary, tlie ovules numerous in the cells, and a dry 
anpottlar or indehiauent fruit with small or minute seeds. 
They are chiefly herbs with opposite stipulate leaves. 

HM^Otis (hed-i-d'tis), n, [NL. (Linnssus, 1753), 
80 called from the Bmooth, tough, oval leaves, 
likened to ears, < Gr, idvc, sweet, + oif (wr-) s= 


G. hnty a hat, hood), 


and perhaps with hwty E. hat: the orig. sense 


regard with care ; take notice of ; observe ; con- 
sider. 


Hade thou holdyn Uie at hom^ hrdit thin astate, 
And not cayret fro court there compaiiy was gcUi 
J)eiitrueHoti qf Trap (E. E. T. 1. 
With pleasure Anrus the musician heede. 


Dryden, tr. of Ovid’s Metoniorph., L 288. 
Each whore his tasks or pleasures call. 

They pass, and heed each other not. 

Frpantf The Crowded Street 
Why heed a snow-flake on the roof, 

If tire within keep Age aloof? 

Lowell, To a Friend. 

.n.f intrans. To attend; observe; pay atten- 
tion. 

Thou shuld hetle to my haiTnes, horkon my willc, 
l*arsew to my purpos, present myn astate. 

DeetrfictionqfTroy (E. £. T. S.X 1. 2188. 


B. tori.} AgeiiuB of dieotyledoious gainoiiet. . .j ..... „ “ ;• ”•* V‘“- 

■ Plante, belonging _to the na^l o^er it, 


•loo* - 

Muhiaeeaiy tribe HeSyoUdecBy to which it gives 
its name: scarcely distinguishable botanical- 
ly from Homtonia and Ol&nlandiay but chiefly 
old-world shrubs or suffrutescent plants. There 
•ra abont 80 species, chiefly natives of tropical Asia, with 
mostly narrow opposite leaves, persistent, often dissected 
setose Btlpnles connate with the petioles in a ^eaih, and 
■nail white flowers in terminal or axillary cymes. Some 
botanlsu regard this genus as a section of Oldenlandia, 
liadyiflUUIO (hed'i-jtau), n. [So called in allu- 
sion to its glittering, s Gr. ^tjdvpavyg (equiv. to 
sweetly shining, < sweet, + 4ai- 
vea&aty i^ine, appear.] A mineral related to 
mimetite or lead arseniate, but having part of 
the lead replaced by ealoium. 

HMlysareSB (hed-i-sa're-e), n. pi, [NL., < Hedy- 
aarum + -ere.] A tribe of plants, of the natu- 
ral order Legumiimmy suborder Papilionaaea’, 
established by A. P. de Candolle in 1825, and 
adopted by Bcntham and Hooker: type Hedy- 
aanm. The plants are chiefly heibs or shrubs with odd- heed^f. 
idniMte leaves, the flowers with 10 stamens, either diadul- ii AAiifnl r h 'f Al 1 n 
piiw(94-l)ormonadelphoat, uniform versatne anthers, »• 

•ad indehlscent jointed pods, the divisions l-seeded. 

Bedvaanim (h|-di8'arram), n, [NL. (Linumus, 

1768, orig. in Tournefort, 1717), < Gr, iy^eaptwy 
a plant of the vetch kind, perhaps sainfoin, 
appar. < idve, s E. sweety + a&povy a broom, a 
bwm. Sometimes erroneously explained as < 


the verb, taking the place of the orig. AS, 
Viddy ME. as if *Aodc, *Aood : see heed^y t;.] 1, 
Careful attention; notice; observation; regard: 
usually with give or take, 

I will take heed to my ways, that 1 sin not with my 
tongue. Ps. xxxlx. 1. 

Therefore we ought to give the more eaniost heed to 
the things which we have heard. Ueb. IL 1. 

Take heed of promises, take heed of gifts, 

Of forced, felled sorrows, sighs, take heed, 

Fletcher, Lt^al Subject^ iv. 8. 
With wanton heed and giddy cunning. 

MUton, L’ Allegro, L 141. 

2. The quality or state of attentiveness; the 
habit of serious consideration. 

Ho did it with a serioas mind ; a heed 
Was in his countenance. 

Shak,, Hen. VIII., iU. 2. 


any 1 have seen. LUter, Journey 'to Parlay* p. 108. 

heedless (hod'les), a, [< hcedX + -/e««.] With- 
out heed; inattentive; careless; thoughtless; 
regardless ; unobserving. 

You heedleea joltheads, and unmanner'd slavea. 

Shak,, T. of the S., iv. 1. 

I abruptly took my leaver and hobbling down atatrs with 
heedleae haste, X set my foot full in a pail of water, and down 
we came to the bottom together. Ste^e, Tatler, No. 280. 
■sByn. Remiaa, etc. (see negligent ) ; unmindful, inoonsld- 
eratou unobservant. 

heedlesshoodf, n. Heedlcssness. 

Cuddle, X wote thou kenst little good, 

Bo vainely tadvaunce thy headteegehond ; 

For youngth is a bubble blown up with breath. 

Speneer, Shop. Cal., February. 

hesdlesflly (hed'les-li), adv. In a heedless 
manner; carelessly; negligently; inattentively. 
heedlessnesB (hea'les-nes), n. The state or 
character of l>eing heedless; inattention; care- 
lessness; thoughtlessness, 
heedyf (he'di), a, [< heed)- + -^i.] Heedful; 
cai*eful; cautious. 

The Priest doth sometimes read unto them some part of 
the Alcoran, . . . which they hearken unto with /o.>c</y at- 
tention. Sandye, Travailes^ p. 48. 

Heady crow. Seecroue. 

heehaw (he'hd), v, i, [Imitative of the brayof the 
ass. Cf. haw-haw^y ha-ha^,'] To bray, as an ass. 
t Suppose thou art making an ass of thyself, young Harry 
Warrington, of Virginia! are there not people In England 
who heehaw too? TlMokeray, VirginiatiB. 

A jackass heehawa from the rick. Tennyeon, Ampliion. 

heel^ ^*1)» me. heely hcelCy < AS. helay hwla 

(= OFries. heluy heilay North Fries, haely hdiley 
haJeL hdgel = 01). hielcy D, hiel a Icel. hwJl = 
Sw. hal ss Ban. hail)y the heel, prob. orig. */id- 
hiUiy dim. of, hohy the heel, the hock, > 
hough, Cf. D. hak s LG. hakkv, > G. hacks 
( vulg. ), the heel : see hockl^y hackK n. The ^»n- 
erally asserted connecstion with L. calx {cmc-)y 
the heel (see calcarly calk^y etc.), ss Gr. Xdf (for 
*KAa^1), is open to question.] 1. The part of 
the foot which is below and behind the ankle. 
Technically— (a) In anat, the calcaneal part of the tar- 
sus, whatever its shape or position. In man and other 
plantigrade animals it rests upon the ground ; in digiti- 
grades, ungulates, etc., it ia elevated, and is often called 
knee by a misnomer, heel being popularly applied to the 
hoofs of the hind legs. I'hus, tne hock of a horse is an- 
atomically the heel. See cuts under /uot, hocki, and lion, 
Well-apparell'd April on the heel 
Of limping winter treads. Shak,, U. and J., t. 2. 

[1 or talus, at the 
The hind toe or 


What good heed Nature forms in us I 
mistakes. 


She pardons no 
Emereon, 


An obsolete form of head, 

[< fcecdl + ->/.] Pull 
of heed; attentive; watchful; cautious; cir- 
curosiiect; wary. 

Give him heedful note ; 

For 1 mine eyes will flvet to his face. 

Shak,, Hamlet, iii. S. 


«BsnL Observant, mindful, careful, regardful, attentive 
(to).. 


4^ + ipt^, smell : see aromaj A genus of liaedftlUy (hed'fU-i), odn. In a heedful man- 
pifauitB^f the natural order Xegamtitosu? and sub- ner; carefully: attentively; watchfully. 

Ofdar and type of the tribe Hddy- kaedftllnaBB (hfld'ffil-nes), n. The state or 

Jflmw, having many-jointed pods, the segments quality of being heedful; attention; caution; 
tatiiig at maturity, and the vexillary sta- wariness; circumspection, 
free. It embnees about 60 speoiea natives of the heodilyt (he^di-li ), adv, HeedfuUy. 


, . (e)Inantom.: 

(1) The terminal extremity of the tibia. Say (and others). 

(2) The base of the first tarsal joint, when it is curved to 
join the tibia. Ibis is tlie calx of Kirby, by him limited 
to the heels of four posterior tarsi. (5) A name given by 
Leach to the bristles forming the strigilis. 

2. A port of a thing resembling the heel in 
shape or position, (a) The lower backmost part of 
something, or that part upon which it rests, as the after 
end of a bhlp's keel, the lower part of a mast^ a boom, a 
stern-post or a rafter, or the larger or principal end of a 
tool : used in a great variety of spcoial applications. 

At the other side is a kind of heel or knob, to break clots 
with. Mortimer, Husbandry. 

(b) In odtmiog,, a low posterior cusp of the sectorial molar 
tooth of a carnivorous animal, (c) In arch., a cyma re- 
veraa. (d) The top of the butt of a gun-stocA. («) That 
part of the blade of a aword which is nearest tne hilt, 
usually the heaviest part of the blade, and In some swords 
not sliarpened, but having two square edges. (/) The lat- 
ter or concluding part of anything; the end; a part left 
over ; a remainder : os, the heel of a session or a dtacourse ; 
the heel of a loaf. 

Oh wives, be mindfu' ance yoursel' 

How bonnie lads ye wanted, 

An’ dlnnstfor t kebbuok-AesI, 

Let lasses be affronted. Bume, Holy Fair. 
(^i^Hie part of the head of a golf-club that is nearest the 

8. The foot, without reference to its parts: also, 
the hind foot of some animals, as of a norBe. 

Mine own familiar fdend . . . hath lifted np his heel 
against me. ra, zll. 9, 

So light were my heele, that I counted ten miles no bet- 
ter than a leap. Kemp (Arber’s Eng. Gamer, VIL 27). 

Laaghing-stoeks of Tim& 

Whose brains are in their hands and in their heHe, 

Tennyean, Prinoeaa, iv. 
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4. The hinder and lower part of a shoe or 
*t®®hing. In a itooking it Includes the lower as well as 
the back 1 ^; In a shoe It is properly restricted to the 
lower or botto usually formed o! a scries of pieces 
of iMthw OT tap*, the part which covers the 

hind wt of the foot being called the gmrters* Hee auar- 
ter and heel-tap, and cut under boot 
His wife rustled by his side in brocade which might al- 
most stand alone for stiffness^ propped upon heele that 
gave a majestio altitude to her tall, thin tigure. 

, , _ //. <S?toM«j,uldtown,p.50. 

6. pi. Footsteps; course. 

Where death and danger dog the heels of worth. 

Shak., Airs W<dl, iU. 4. 
liot us address to tend on Hector's heeht. 

ahak., T. and G., iv. 4. 

At one’s hStiSi close behind ; following closely. 

More true joy Murcolliis exiled feels 
Than Cnsar with a senate at hie hoele. 

Pope, Essay on Man, iv. 258. 
At the hard heelst, very close behind. Hares. 

Sirrah ! Bobin I we were best look that your devil can 
answer the stealing of this same cup, for the vintnei''s boy 
follows us at the hard heels. Marlotm, Faustus. 

Down at heel or heels, having the heels or back part of 
the shoes turned down ; in a slipshod condition ; hence, 
in a slovenly or embarrassed condition of any kind; used 
adjectively, slipshod ; slovenly ; seedy. 

Sneak into a corner, . . . down at heels and out at el- 
bows. QmUeman Instructed, p. 212. 

To prowl about ... in the old slipshod, purposelesi^ 
dowfi’Ot-heel way. l)iokene. 

Fray'd i* the knees, and out at elbow, and bald o' the 
back, and bursten at the toos^ and dotm at heeds. 

Tennyson, Queen Mary, i. 1. 
Heel Of the hand, the prominence formed on the palmar 
side of the junction of the hand with the wrist, when the 
hand is strongly bent backward ; that part of the hand 
which correspouds to the heel as the palm corresponds 
to the sole. 

The heel qf the operator's hand will be used for vigor- 
ous friction of the palm. 

Hack's Handbook of Med. Sdewws, IV. 645. 
Heela o’er gowdy, heels over head. [Scotch.] 

Soon heeds o'er gowdy ! in he gangs. Bams, On Lite. 

Heela over head# somersault fashion ; hence, recklessly ; 
hastily. 

Ay hele otter hed, hourlande aboute. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), 111. 271. 
Hedk and heela. Same as neek and crop (which see. un- 
der mip).— Out at heela, having tlie stockings or shoes 
worn out at tho heels; hence, in embarrassed circuin- 
stances : equivalent to the phrases doom at heels and out 
at elbows. 

A good man's fortune may grow out at heels. 

Shak., Lear, ii. 2. 

To come to heel, to follow closely at the heel ; to heel, 
as a dog. 

It will be well to teach the dog to come to heel, and to 
keep there. JJogs of Oreat Britain and Atnerica, p. 225. 

Unless properly trained to come to heel, a dog is worse 
than useless. T. Roosevdt, Hunting Trips, p. KMi. 

To cool the heblB. Bee coofi.—To have the hetfla of, 
to outrun.— -To kldk one’a hebla, to stand idly waiting. 

1 suppose this is a spice of foreign breeding, to let your 
uncle KMk his Iteels in your liall. Foote, The Minor, U. 
Td lay hy the heela, to fetter ; shackle ; coniine. 

If the king blame me for 't, I'll lay ye all 
By the Amus. Shak., Heii. VIII., v. 8. 

To piok up ona’a heeia (a) To lift the feet In running ; 
run. IGoUoq.] (5) To take to flight; start off: as, he picked 
up his heels and ran like a deer. [Colloq.]— To ahow the 
BfitdM, ahow a tfleaii pair of heela, to flee ; mu away. 

Crack — crack, from a couple of barrels, and they showed 
me their heels, as you may believe. 

The Century, XXJLVl. 127, 
To take to one'a haeli, to flee ; take to night 
But as we drew neerer unto him, he discerned we were 
not those he looked for, he look to his heels, and fled from 
hli houses. Sir Francis Drake Bevived, p. 27. 

heeU (hel), V. [</tee/i,n.] 1. irons. 1. Toper- 
form by the use of the heels or feet, as a dauce. 
[Bare.] 

I cannot sing, 

Nor heel the high lavolt, nor sweeten talk. 

Shak., T. and C., iv. 4. 

2. To furnish with a heel or heel-piece, as any 
foot-covering; put a heel to, as a snoo or stock- 
ing. 

To oobble, and hed hose for the poor friars. 

Fleteher (and another). Love’s Cure, v. S. 

8. To catch by the heels. 

I have seen them [oowboys] rope a calf too largo to 
handle with one rope ; one would heel him (rope him by 
the hind feet), while the other roped him about the neck. 

New York Evening Post, Jan. 14, 1887. 

4. To arm with a gaff or spur, as a cock.— 6. 
To equip or arm. See heeled, 2. [Slang, west- 
ern U. B.] 

, n. intram. In sporting, to come or walk be- 
hind one’s heels: used of a dog, and chiefly in 
command. 

See that he [the collie] possesses a good nose, is staunch 
on point and charge, heels properly. _ 

Sportsman s Ooietteer, p. 448. 

(hfil), V, [Also written (dial.) heal, hele, 
hUl; a corruption, due appar. to confusion of 
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the orig. pres, with the pret., of the earlier 
heeld, hkm^, which remams in dial, use: see 
Iteeld, heald^,'] I. tram, 1. To tilt, incline, or 
cant over from a vertical position, as a ship. 

I And it is tme that the Dutch did heele " The (flmrles ” 
to get her down, and yet ran aground twice or thrice. 

Pepys, Diary, 111. 179. 
2. To pour out. [Prov. Eng.] 

.n. iitiram. To tiim partly over; come to a 
tilted position; cant: as, the ship heeled over. 
Eight hundred of the brave, 
whose courage well was tried. 

Had made the vessel heel. 

And laid her on her side. 

» Cowper, The Boyal George. 

hdol*^ (hel), n, [< hee^, e.] Tho act of inclin- 
ing or canting from a vertical position ; a cant : 
as, the ship gave a heel to port. Also heeling. 
heelst, r. and n. An obsolete spelling of hcul^, 
heel^ (hel), V. Same as heal^, 3. 
heel-ball (hel'bfi.1), n, 1. A preparation of 
wax used by shoemakers in the form of a ball 
in burnishing the heels of shoos. Also called 
blackball. — 2. A kind of dabber for spreading 
ink or color upon anything: usod in taking trial 
impressions nrotn engraved plates and the like, 
heel-blank (herblangk), n, A small piece of 
leather or a lift shaped for fitting to the heel 
of a shoe. 

heel-block (herblok), n, A block used by 
shoemakors when attaching the heel to a shoe ; 
a last. 

He was no whirligig lect'rer of tlie times, 

That from a hmlMoek iu a pulpit climbs. 

Brome, On the Death of Mr. Josias Shute. 

heel-bone (hePbdn), n, 1. The bone of the 
heel ; the os calcis or calcanoum. Beefibulare, 
and cut under /oof. — 2. The calcar of a bat. 
heel-cutter (hel'kut^iT), n, A hand-tool or 
shaper for cutting out the lifts used in forming 
the heels of boots and shoes, 
beeldt, healdif (held), v. [Early mod. E. also 
/wild, hild, hyld; < ME. hcelden, heilden, helden, 
hylden (pres. Itelde, pret. heldede, and contr. 
//dde),< AS. heldan, hyldan, tr. tilt, incline, intr. 
incline, bow down (= OH. in comp, of heldian as 
MI), helden ssMLO. helden, hatden, LG. hellen as 
OHG. heldan, MHG. helden, incline, aalcel. Italia, 
lean sidewise, incline, heel over (said osp. of » 
ship), hella, pour, s Sw. hdlla, tilt, pour, as Dan. 
litvlde, tilt, lean, slant, slope), < heatde, inclined, 
bent, bowed, ss OHO. hold, inclined, sloping, 
as Icel. hallr, leaning, sloping; cf. Dan. hasld, 
n., an incline, a slope. TJus verb, which is 
phonetically analogous to yirM, meld, field, and 
would be spelled accordingly, has become cor- 
rupted in common E. use to heeVt, q, y.] I, 
tram, 1. To bend ; incline ; Bjtocifically, to tilt, 
as a water-vessel or a ship: same as lieel^, 1. 

Helde thin ere to me. Fa xvL [xviL] 6 (ME. venionX 
2. To pour out; pour. 

Tak water of tho flood, and heeld it out vpon the diye 
loud. Wyclif, Ex. iv. 9 (QiA), 

Tyriakc ia hxdd of sum on vyuea rootei 
And dooth ful wcl. 

Pailadius, Huabondrie (£. E. T. S.X p. lOL 
8. To throw; cast; put. 

U. intram, 1. To bow; bend; incline; tilt 
or cant over. 

If ever I stopo or held 
I hoiw never to ben soheld. 

Biehard Coer de lAion (Weber's Metr. Bom., ILX t 79L 


hoel-Topt 

hooter (hfl'ldr), n. [<keeli^^l.^ l.Aooek 
that strikes well with his heels.— 2. A qukk 
runner. [Prov. Eng. and New Eng.] —8. [Gf. 
LG. hakken-kiker (lit. * heel-watcher’ : me tesk) 
imdhakken-trederOXi. *heel-treader’: see tread), 
a lackey (whof ollows at the heels of his mastcor). J 
One. who follows at the heels of another: an nn* 
scrupulous or disreputable follower or hanger- 
on of a professional politician or ** bosB,” or of » 
party. [Political slang, U. S.] 

To have fine clothes, drink champagne, and pose In a 
fnahiuiinble bar-room in the height of the aeanon — la not 


tlilH the apoUieuaiaof the Aeflor and the ward " woifcer"? 

C. D. Warner, Their Filgrimage, p. 1 

What the client was to hia patron at Borne, what the 

thattheil ' 


vuBiuil was to hla lord In the Middle Ages, 
uiul workers are to their boas in these great tranaatlaatlo 
eitiea. They render a personal feudal service, whidh their 
Buzeruin repays with Uio gift of a livelihood. 

Bryoe, American Coniuionwealtb, Ixlii. 

heeling (he'ling), n. Same as heel?^, 
heeling-error (he'ling-er^qr), n. A deviation 
of tho compass-noodle on 'board ship from the 
magnetic polo, caused by induced magnetism 
iu the trausvorso iron beams of tho ship. This 
liuluctiuii is due to the itioUnation of the beaus in the 
direction of tlie magnetic pule when the ship heels, or In- 
clines to one side or the oUier. 

heel-iron (heri^lTu), n, A metal plate eome- 
timos attached to tne bottom of the heel of ft 
boot to prevent it from wearing unevenly, or 
with which to make a clattering noise in elog- 
daucing. Also heel-plate, 
heel-jigger (heUjig^^r), n. A small tackle fas- 
tened to the heel of a spar to assist in running 
it in and out. 

heel-joint (heP joint), n. In drnith,, the snffrft- 
go; the ankle-joint; tho so-called tibiotarsal 
articulation of a bird, between the leg or ems 
and the tarsomotatarsus or shank. See tarsus, 
heel-knee (hePne)^ w. yaut,, the knee con- 
necting the keel with the stem-post, 
heel-lift (hdl 'lift) , n. One of the pieces of sole- 
leather of which the heel of a shoe is formed, 
heel-machine (hePma-shen^), n. A general 
name for a number of tools and machines em- 
ployed in cutting out tho lifts of which the 
heels of shoes are made, putting them toge- 
ther, and shaping, fitting, and poTirdiing them. 


2. To decline; sink; go down. 

Now the Bonne to the grounds helde. 

King Alisaunder, 1. 2521. 
Bone the tente part it was tried, 

And wente awaye, os was worthye^ 

They heUd to helle all that roeyne^ ther-in to bide. 

York Plays, p,Sid, 

3. To yield; give way; surrender. 

Than they heldede to hir heste alls holly at ones. 

Morte Arthurs (E. E. T. 8.X 1. 8860. 

heeldt, heald^ (held), w. [Early mod. E. also 
heiM; as OHG. halda, MHG. 0. halde, a slope; 
from the verb.] 1. An inclination ; a cant.— 

2. An incline; a slope. [Prov. Eng.] 

geond wudes and geond feldes 
geond hullcB Ihfllsj and geuude heldes. 

Layamon, II. 112. 

3. A decline; decrease; wane. Nash. 
heeled (held), p. a, [Pp. «f h€€l^,v,’] 1, Pro- 
vided with a heel or a heol-like protuberance. 

The claws are heavily heeled at base. Soudder. 

2. Shod : usually in the slan^ phrase well heeled, 
well shod, conditioned, or circumstanced: ap- 
plied to a player at curds who has a good hand, 
to a person who possesses plenty of inoney, or to 
a rou-Ti who is well armed. [Slang, U. S.J 


heel-pad (hePpad), n. In omith., the ptenm; 
the posterior part of the palma, immediately 
under the foot- joint, and prominent in many 
birds. 

But heel-pad Rhould not he used in this oonneelloiL 
since tho heel (calcaneus) is at the top of the tarsus, and 
iH>t at the bottom where the heel-paduea. 

Cooes, Hist. N. A. Birds, IIL OIobb.# p. MS. 

heel-path (hePp&th), n. [Opposite the tow-path, 
as if this were the foe-patlO The side of a eanal 
opposite the tow-path. [Local, U. S.] 
heel-piece (hePpes), n. l. That port of a shoe 
or stocking which incloses the heel of the foot 
either beneath or behind, or both; the heeL 

And then it grieved me sore to look 
Just at the heel-piece of his book. 

Lloyd, Cobbler of Tessington’s Letter. 

2. Armor for the heel, especially that part of 
the Bolloret which covered the heel fuid the 
back of the ankle, and to which the spur was 
attached. 

heelpiece (hePpes), v. t, ; pret. and pp. 
ppp. heelpiedng, [< heetpieeej ».] To fnmish 
with a heel-piece ; add an additional heel-piece 
to, as iu repairing. 

Borne blamed Mrs. Bull for now hed-pieetng her dbam, 
Arbuthnot, John BnlL 

A man . . . whose name you will probably hear nttier- 
ed iu by a Doctissimus Docnsslmorum. or hedp&eeed with 
a long Latin termination. Goldsmith, To B. Bryantoii. 

heel-plate (heP plat), w. 1. SameashceWroa.— 
2. A plate on the butt-ond of a gun-stock.— 8. 
A small square picco of iron with a hole in the 
center snnk into the heel of a boot or shoe to 
receive the screw or spur ot a form of skate, 
heel-post (lieP}» 0 St), n, 1. The outer post in 
the stall-partition of a stable.— 2. Naut,, the 


ing-post or hanging-* 
quoin -i>o8t of the gate of a lock, 
heel-ring (hePring), n. 1. The ring by whidi 
a scythe-blado ia secured to the snath.— 2. 
The ring which secures the blade of a plow. 
HalHweU, [Prov. Eng.] 
heel-rope (hel'rop), n, Naut,, a rope imidied 
through the heel of anything, particularlly that 
which is rove through a sheave at the heel of 
the jib-boom or of &e bowsprit, for the pnr- 
pose of hauling it out 



ktdHMat (hdrsSt), n. That part of the aole of 
a shoe to which the heel is fastened. 

The erode heel li preiied upon the hed-taat by a nail- 
ing machine. Barper^i Mag., Lu. 284. 

beel-sliaTe (hershav), n. A tool resembling 
a spoke-shave, used for trimming the lifts of 
the heel of a shoe after they have been fitted 
to the shoe. 

heel-tap (her tap), n. 1. A small piece of lea- 
ther several of which together form the heel 
of a shoe; a lift. See heel^, 4.-2. The small 
portion of wine or liquor left in a glass when the 
main portion has been drunk. 

**Ai there was a proper objection to drinking her in 
kluUajNi," aaid the voio& we‘11 give her the flnt glaae in 
the new magnum." vickens, Nicholas Niokleby, xxzii. 
Let the bottle pass freely, don't shirk it nor spare it ; 
Vot a keel’tapt a heel-tap! 1 never could bear it 

Peacock, Headlong Hall, v. 
Ho heel-taps l a demand by a host that his guests empty 
their glasses to the bottom. 

iMltap (her tap), v, t ; pret. and pp. heeltapped^ 
ppr. heeltappimg, [< heeUtap^ n.j To add a 
piece of leather to the heel oi^ as a shoe or boot. 
luMl-tip (hertip), n. An iron plate or protec- 
tion for the heels of boots and shoes, 
bael-tool (hertfil), n. in turning^ a tool with 
an acute cutting edge and an an^lar base or 
heel, used by metal-tumers for roughing out a 
piece of iron or turning it to somewhat near 
the intended size. 

lioel-tree (hertre), n. The swing-bar at the 
heels pf a horse drawing a harrow. Halliwell. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

liaal-trillinier (hertrim^dr), n. A machine for 
trimming the edges of the lifts forming the 
heel of a boot or shoe, to bring them to the re- 
quired shape. 

Men, a. See hien. 

boept, n. A variant of hip^. Chaucer, 
beerH, adv. An obsolete spelling of hereK 
H. A variant ot hatr^. Chaueer. 
hter* (h6r), n. [Orinn obscure.] The length 
of two cuts or leas of linen or woolen thread. 
haOM (hez), V, t, A dialectal variant of hoiee, 
[Scotch.] 

beft. An obsolete preterit of heave, Chaueer, 
beffsl (hef'el), fi. A dialectal variant of hiek- 
waU, 

beft^ (heft), ft. [< ME. heftf another form of 
haft (> £. haM)^ < AS. hmft, a handle, etc.; see 
hi^\ and cf. heft^,'] Same as hafO^, 

If the belonged to Walworth, the blade, or point 
thereof at leaat, may be adjudged to Gavendiab. 

FvUer, Worthlea, Suffolk. 

beft^ (heft), ft. [In these senses modem, the 
wprd being formed, after heff^, var. of haft^, a 
handle, and heft^, obs. pret. and pp., from the 
vexb heave: see heave and haft\^ If. The act 
of heaving or retching ; violent strain or exer- 
tion; effort. 

If one . . . make known 

How be hath dronk, he oracka bia gorges hie lideiv 
With violent hefte, ShSk., W. T., ii. 1. 

2. Weight; heaviness. [Obsolete or prov. 
Bing.; colloq., U. S.] 

But if a part of heaven'a huge aphere 
Thou ohuae thy pond'roua h0 to beare. 

Svr A. Ooryta, tr. of Lucan (1014). 
CSonatItoounta air bendy to help a man In, 

But arterwarda don't weigh the of a pin. 

loweU, Biglow Papera 

8. The greater or weightier part of anything; 
the bulk; the gist. [Colloq., U. S.] 

Throwing the htift ot the Pacific trade acroM the conti- 
nent into the port of New York. 

Mew York Herald, Feb. 6, 1S49. 
Aa Hr. Hallowell himaelf baa intimated, the ot hia 
book ia in the appendix. The Ameiican, VL 106. 

4t. Need; emergency. Nares, 

We friendahip faire and concord did deapiae, 

And for appart from ua we wiadom left, 

Foriook each other at the greateat h^tt. 

Mir, for Mage,, p. 760. 

6. Command ; restraint. [Prov. Eng.] 
befb® (heft), r. [< haf^y n.] 1. trans. 1. To 
, heave up. [Prov. Eng.] — 2. To try the weight 
of. [Obsolete or colloq.] 

Ue waa tall, waa my Jack, 

And 08 atroiig aa a tree ; 

Thar'a his gun on the rack, 

Jeat you it and aee. 

Bret HarU, Penelope. 

n. intrana. To weigh. [Colloq., U. S.] 

"1 remember,'* aald Miitreaa Ravel, the Great Hog, up 
In Banwich, that h^t/ted nigh twenty acore." 

S, Judd, Margaret, li. 6. 

bAlt^(heft). An early modem English preterit 
•ad past partiGiple of heaae. 
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Inflam'd with wroth, hia nging blade he ktfta, 

Mpmear, F. oTl- xL 6S. 

beft^ (heft), n. [So., also written haft; < Icel. 
hefdh^ possession, prescription, s 6w. hd/d, cul- 
ture, cultivation. Improvement, s Dan. hmd, 
)reBoription (Norw.), cultivation, 


Icel. hafa s Sw. hafva s Dan. have, 
have, hold, s= E. have, q. v.] A dwelling; a 
place of residence, [i^otch.] 
heft^ (heft), V, [ss Icel. hefdha, tr., take by 
prescription, ss Sw. hdfda a Dan. hmvda, main- 
tain, assert, uphold (Norw.), cultivate; from 
the noim.] 1, inirane. To dwell. [Scotch.] 

To Linahart^ gin my hame ye apdr. 

Where 1 hae Ao/t near fifty year. Bp, Skinner, 

VL trans. To familiarize with a place or an 
emploraent; attach or cause to become at- 
tacned by long usage. [Scotch.] 

Halter Daraie^ it may be aa well that Alan and you do 
not meet tUl he la h^fud, aa it were^ to hia new calling. 

Soott, RedgaunUet, letter iz. 
1 do believe I ahall get hefted to my new altuation. 

Carlyle, in Froude. 

beft^ (heft), n, [G., a number of sheets of paper 
sewed together and constituting a part of a 
book, a blank book consisting of sheets so sewed 
together.] A note-book. [A Germanism.] 

The teaching ia almoat enUrely by leotorei^ which the 
atndenta uaually take down in coverleaa note-hooka con- 
taining about twenty blankjMigea aUtched together, mod- 
elled after the hefte ot the Gennan atudenta and called by 
their German name. Mineteenth Century, XXIV. 626. 

hefty (hef'ti), a, [< heft^ + -yi.] 1. Hav- 
ing considerable weight; rather heavy: hence, 
weighty; forcible: as, a heftu tool; a hefty ar- 
gument. [Colloq., U. 8 .] — &, Easy to lift and 
handle. [Colloq., U. 6.] 

To my mind theflrat requlaltelna book ia that it ahould 
readable, and to be readable it ahould be h^, light, 


iiioh a relation often existing among the itates 
of ancient Greece. 

A hegemony, the political aaeendenoy of aome one oMy 
or oommunlty over a number ot aubjeot oommonweeltha. 

Maine, Early Law and Cuatom, p. 18L 
That Syracusan aiege which decided the deaUnlca of 
Greece, and by the fiui of Athena raised Sparta, Macedo- 
nia, and finally Rome to h&gerwny at the civilised 
world. J, A, Symonde, Italy and Greece, p. 17& 

n. A Middle English form of hedge. 


begffle (heg^l), v, i, A dialectal variant of 


'me-nos), n. [(Sir. ijyoifuevoc: 

the head of a 


be ^ . 

and ot a form that can be easily held in the hand. 

The Arneriean, IX, 282. 

(heg'ber^i), pi. hegherriee (-iz). 
>e hdhberry,'] The bird-cherry, Prunua Por- 
dua or P, avium, [Prov. Eng.] 

Hegelian (he-ge'li^), a. and n. [< Hegel (see 
Hegelianiam) + -ian.] I. a. Of or pertaining to 
Hegel or his system of philosophy; propounded 
by Hegel : as, the Hegelian theory of universal 
history. See Hegelianiam, 

The Hegelian Logic la at once a Logic and a Metaphyalo 
— i. e., it treats at once of the metiuid and of the matter 
of knowledge, of the prooesses by which truth is discov- 
ered, and of the truth itself in its most universal aspecta 
E, Caird, Hegel, p. 186. 

II. n. One who accepts the pliilosophical 
opinions of Hegel; a follower of Hegel. 
Hegelianise, V, t. See HegelUmize, 
Hegelianism (hf-g§^Iian-izin), n, [< Hegelian 
+ -iam,'\ The philosophical system of Georg 
Wi^elm Friedrich Hegel (1770-1831), which 
during the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century was the leading system of metaphys- 
ical thought in Germany, it purports to be a com- 
plete philosophy, undertaking to explain the whole uni- 
verse of thought and being in its abstractest elements and 
minutest detaila This it does by means of the Hegelian 
dialectic, a new logic, the real law of the movement of 
thought (not a mere form, like syllo^sticX the scheme of 
which is thesla antithesia synthesia the original tendency, 
the opposing tendency, and their unification in a new 
movement. By this law the conceptions of logic develop 
themselves in a long seriea This law of the development 
of thought is assumed to be necessarily the law of tlio 
development of being, on the ground that thought and 
being are absolutely identical. Hegelianism is radically 
hostile to natural science, and especially to the Newtonian 
philosophy '—that is, to all the methods and scientific re- 
sults which have sprung from the ''Prlncipia." One of 
the characteristics of Hegelianism is its constant readi- 
ness to recognise continuity both as a fact aud as accept- 
able to reason, which other metaphysical systems have 
often stragglea to deny. Also Hegeliam, 

Hegelianize (h$-gd'liao-iz), t^. t, ; pret. and pp. 
HegelUtnized, ppr. HegeUanizing, [< Hegelian + 
•iz€,2 To render Hegelian. Also spelled Hege- 
lianiae. 

The Hegdianieing at Kant msy be best illnstrated from 
the section on the <*l>edttction of the Categories." 

Mind, XII. 94. 

Hegelism (ba'gel-izm). n. Same as Hegelianism, 
hegemonic (he-je-mon'ik), a, [< Gr. ^ycgmiKdg, 
<7)r;£ov/a,leaderobip: aae hegemony,’] Ruling; 
predominant ; principal, 
hegemonical (he-je-xbon'i-k^), a, [< hegemonic 
4* ~al.] Same as hegemonic, [Bare.] 
hegemony (he'je-m$-ni), n, [< Gr. ^tgavia, 
leadership, chiei command. < a leader, 

guide, commander, chief, < vy^leBai, lead, < hyrtv, 
lead, s L. agere, dnve, do, act : see agent, act] 
Predominance; preponderance; leadership; 
qiecifically, headship or control exercised by 
one state over another or others, as through con- 
federation or conquest: originally applied to 


hef^Ri n. See lu^ra, 

n, •• [Native name.] The madoqua an- 

S , Neotragua madoqua, 

(heg'ri), n. [See heron,] The heron, 
Ardea dnerea, AXao aaMcd ahip^hegrie, [Shet- 
land Islands.] 

hegril’s-skip (heg'rilz-skip). n. The heron, 
A rdea einerea, [Shetland islands. ] 
hognmen (hS-gu'men), n, [< Gr. iiyoluevog, prop, 
ppr. of lead: see hegemony,] Same as 

hegumenoa. 

The catechetical discourseof 8. Chiysostmn on the Splen- 
douT'bearing Day is read by the Hegumen or Eccleslarch, 
the brethren standing. 

Greek OJheefor Boater Bay, quoted in J. M. Neale's Eastern 

[Charoh, i. 887. 

hegnmone (hf-gfi'me-nS), n, [< Gr. frywgkvg, 
fern, of iyohfjLsvogt see Itegumen,] In the Gr, 
Ch,, the head of a nunnery, corresponding, ac- 
cord^ to the size and importance of the house, 
to a *WeBteru ahheaa or prioreaa, 
hegnmeneMI (hf-gu'me-nes), n. Same as hegur 
mene, 

hegumenoB l ^ 

see hegumen,] In the Gr. Ch,^ 
monastery. The rank of hegumenos corresponds to that 
of the abbot of a convent of the second class or of the 
prior of one of the flnt class in the Western Church. The 
head of a large monastery, or the superior-general of all 
the monastenes of a distnet, is ooUea an archimandrite, 
Alsu hegimnenoe and agownanua. 

I then dried my fingers on an embroidered towel, and 
sat down with the agomnanoa and another officer of the 
monastery before a metal tray covered with various dainty 
dishes. B, Cunon, Monast. in the Levant, p. 261. 

hegumeny (he-gu'me-nl), n, [< Gr. fiyovunvla, 
< t/yovuevog, hegumenos : see hegumen,] In the 
Gr, Ch,, the rauk or office of hegumenos* 
Heidelberg catechism. See caiechim, 2, 
heifer (her 6r), n, [Early mod. K. also haifer, 
and with orig. guttural heighfer, hecifer, heck- 
fere, heckfar, heckfare, heckfor, heckford, hee- 
forde, etc,, corruptly hawgher (Caxton); E. dial, 
also traniroosed heifker; < ME. hayjare, hek- 
fere, hekejere, < AS, hedhforc, also hedhfru (gen, 
hedhfore, ace. hedlfre), ONorth. pi. hehfaro, a 
heifer; an Isolated word, appar. a compound, 
< hedh, high, + -fore, -fare, a supposed fern, 
form (equiv. to D. vaara, also in comp, vaar- 
koe (D. koe ss E. cow^) s MLG. verse ss MHG. 
verae, G.fdrae, a heifer), < fearr, ONorth. far 
5= MD. varre, D. var s OHG, farro, far, MHG. 
varre, var, (5, farre s Icel. farri, a bullock 
(Teut, stem *fars)} prob. allied to Gr. irdptg, 
irdprig, a heifer: see farrow^, a. The prefix 
hedh, ^high,’ is taken to mean ^full-grown’ 
(Skeat), but a heifer is not full-grown. The 
AS. form is generally glossed by L. aWle, or 
ML. altilium, a fatted calf (also applied to 
other fatted animals), < L. alHlia, a., ratted, < 
alet*e, nourish, feed, suggesting that AS. hedh in 
hedhfore is an awkwaru translation, meaning 
^ high-fed,’ of L. alUlia, or simply of the related 
L. altua, high, lit. * grown,’ < atere^omsh, feed: 
see alt, alUtude, etc., and old. But this is un- 
certain. The peculiar ME. forms would seem 
to favor a connection with D. hokkelina, G. hock- 
ling, a yearling calf, appar. < D. hok, a stall, 
pen, + dim. -ling; but the change of AS. hedh 
to hedc- is supported by hock, in hockday, from 
the same AS. hedh,] 1. A young cow. 


Israel, whom God calleth Jeshuran, and compareth to 

\ heifer tod inh ^ 

at full bit, grewl 


, OHueui uwauruii. onu ouinpareui no 

an heifer fed In large and fruitful pastures, going always 
^ fat and wanton. 


iip. Sanderson, Works, IIL 194. 
A Lowing Heifer, Loveliest of the Herd, 
stood feeding by. 

Congreve, On the Taking of Namure. 
2. A young female terrapin, Malaclenmya par- 
luatria, measuring 5 or 6 inches along the lower 
shell. See cow terrapin, under terrapin, [A 
trade use.] 

heigh (Id), intef}, [Also written hey and hi. Sc. 
hegh, keeh, an aspirated syllable,^ variously ex- 
pressive. aoeordiw to tone and cironmstanoes; 
ef. hai, hoi, hoj/^,J An exclamation designed 
to call attention, give encouragement^ etc. 



hiil^ 

my hitfUt ohetrly, ohoerly, my hoirtil 

AM., TtmpMt, L 1. 
ll 0 l|^Wt,]ieiAliawt,i». \MBoMghawe,high^ 
hoe, etc. : see hiekwdll, hMhway,^ Same as hiek- 

liaiglieti V, An obsolete form of hie, 
helghfert, n. An obsolete form of heifer. 
Il 6 l|pll-]l 0 (hi'hS), intefj. [Also heyho, Sc. hech- 
howe; < hMgh + ho.’] An exclamation express- 
ing a degree of surprise, astonishment, or ex- 
ultation, or more usually, as languidly uttered, 
some weariness, marking conventionally a sigh 
or a yawn: also sometimes as a verb. 

Well tcMB off our ale till we oannot stand, 

And heigh’ho for the honour of old England. 

^ - Dryden. 

By my troth I am ezoeedlug ill ; hsy Ao / 

Shaik.t Much Ado, iiL 4. 
It waa just the sort of houae which youthful couples 
newly united by Holy Chnrah heigh-ho’d for as mey 
PMsed. M. W. Savage, B. Medlicott, L 1. 

height, hight^ (hit), n. [The second form is 
less common, but more correct (there is no rea- 
son for the distinction of vowel between high 
and height) ; also formerly heighth, highth (early 
mod. E. also Iteigth, hoeth, etc.), according to 
a pronunciation {hith, improp. hitth) still often 
heard ; < ME. highte, hvgnte, heghte, hixte, also, 
with orig. -fh, hdahtlie, Iteigthe. hesthe, < AS. hed~ 
thu, with umlaut hehth^ himtho, height, high 
place (s D. hoogte =5 OHG. hdhida ss Teel. Imdh 
B Sw. h(^d ss Dan. hojde as Goth, iuiuhiiha, 
height), < hodh, E. high, etc., + ~thu, -th, an ab- 
stract formative as in breadth, width, warmth, 
etc.: Bee high.] 1 . Highness; elevation; alti- 
tude ; stature ; vertical distance or angular ele- 
vation from a base or a level, or any point of 
reckoning: as, the height of a tree, a mountain, 
or a tower. 

I tok the altitude of my sonne. and fond that it was 26 
degrees and 80 of minutes of hephte. 

Chaueer, Astrolabe, 11. 4 8. 
Behold the height of the stars, how high they are ! 

Job xxli. 12. 

I was trimm'd in madam Julia’s gown : . . . 
Therefore 1 know she is about my height. 

Shah., T, Q. of V., Iv. 4. 
And e'er the sun was twa hours hight, 

The boy was at Dundee. 

Bonny Baby Livingetan (Child's Ballads, IV. 42). 
An amphitheatre’s amasing height 
Here iulB my eye with terror and delight. 

Addiean, Letter from Italy. 

2. Elevation of degree or of condition; emi- 
nence of quality, character, rank, etc. 

By Him that rais'd me to this careful height. 

Shak., Bich. III., i 8. 
You can never take the Just height of God's Mercies to 
yon unless you begin at the bottom. 

StUlingJIeet, Sermons, II. viL 
7<ro religious sects ever carried their mutual aversions 
to greater heighte than our state parties have done. 

Swift, SenUments of a Cli. of Eng. Man, U. 
The Church and the monarchy were the two national 
powers which had been raised to a height above all others 
through the strife with heathendom and the Danes. 

J. R. Qreen, Conq. of Eng., p. 804. 

3. The highest part; the top; hence, culmina- 
tion; the nighest denee; the highest point to 
be attained or desired : as, the height of a fever ; 
the height of fashion. 

All my former wrongs 
Were but beginnings to my miseries. 

But this the height of all. 

Fletcher, Spanish Curate^ ilL 8. 
James was now at the height of power and prosp^ty. 

Maeavtay, Hist. Eng., vi. 

4. That which has highness; an elevation; an 
eminence, especially of land ; a hill, mountain, 
or precipice: of ten in the plural : as, to ascend 
a height; the Heighte of Aoraham at Quebec. 

From Alpine heighU the father first descends ; 

His daughter’s husband in the plalmttends. 

Dryden, AEneid. 

5t. Latitude ; degree of distance from the equa- 
tor, whether north or south. 

Guinea lieth to the north sea, in the same height as 
Peru to the south. Ahp. Descrip, of World. 

6 t. Haughtiness. 

Stand there, I say : and put on a sad countenance. 
Mingled with height : be cover'd and reserv'd. 

* FUUher and BoSkty, Maid in the Mill, ifi. 2. 

Beight Of an algehraio number. See number.—index 
OfSoU^ht^ See eramionwitry.-^ttSL hlglitt. (a) Aloud. 
He gan to token up with ^en lighto. 

And sj^ those same wardes al on highte. - 

Chatteer, Knight's Tale, 1. 026. 
(6) Upward ; aloft ; on high. 

With flourls fSyr on heght to hyng. 

And fruth (fniitj also to fylle and fede. 

yorh Flays, p. la 
Byght BO sey I be fire or Bonn ^ 

Gr smoke, or other thytmes ^hte, 

Alwgy they sake upward 

OAatiosr, Hbnie ol Feme, L 744. 
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(blt'bdrd), n. A stair-builden’ 
gage for the risers and treads of a stairway. 
holghteiL hightan (hi^tn), v. [< hewht + -enl, 
3, as in lenathen, strengthen, etc.] I. trana. 1 . 
To make hmher; increase the vertical ele- 
vation of.— £ To make higher in amount or 
degree; increase; augment; intensify: as, to 
heighten an effect. 

Foreign states have endeavoured to heighten our confu- 
sion. Addison. 

3. To make high or higher in feeling or condi- 
tion; elevate or exalt, as the mind or a person. 

Being BO heighten'd. 

He water’d his new plants with dews of flattery. 

Shot., Cor., V. 6. 

Heighten thyself, talk to her all in gold. 

B. Joneon, Alchemist, iv. 1. 

Heighten'd in their thoughts beyond 
All douht of victc^. ' Milton, P. L., vi. 629. 

Grotius added much to him, in whom we have either 
something new, or something that was ssld be- 
fore. SMen, Table-Talk, p. 21. 

«yn. XAft, Exalt, etc. See raise. 

n. intrane. To become higher; increase; 
augment. 

Then the Captain’s colour heighten'd. 

Joyful came his speech. 

Tennyson, The Captain. 

helghtener^ hightener (hst'nAr), n. One who 
or that which heightens. Imp. iHet. 
heightht (luth), n. An obsolete variant of height. 
Hwnia (hi'ml-ft), n. [NL., named after Lud- 
wig Heim, a German botanist.] A section of 
the botanical genus Neewa, natural order 
Luthrariece, named in 1821 by Link and Otto, 
who considered it a distinct genus. As applied to 
the Mexican hsachinol, E. solieifoBa, it is still ui nse by 
apothecaries. See hanehinol and Nssam. 

Heine's function. Bee function. 
heinous (ha^nus), a. [Formerly also hainoue; 
E. dial, accom. hainish; < ME. heinous, heyn^ 
sous, hainoua, < OF. hainon, F. haineux, odious, 
hateful, < ha%ne (> E. dial, hain), hate, hatred, 
malice, < hair, hate, earlier hadir, of OLG. ori- 
gm, OFries. hatia = AB. haiian ss Goth, ha^fan, 
hate: see hate^.] 1 . Hateful; odious; repre- 
hensible. [Now rare.] 

Hethely in my halle. wyth heunjotw wordes. 

In Bpecho disspyssede me and sparede me lyttille. 

Morte Arthurs (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 268. 

It is a heinous thing, bloodshedding, and specially vd- 
untaiy murder, and nrepensed murder. 

Latimer, 6tb Sermon bef. Edw. VL, 1649. 
How Aefnofis had the fact been, how deserving 
Contempt and scorn ! Milton, 8. A, 1. 498. 

Hence — 2. Beprehensibly great; enormous; 
aggravated: sometimes used (in a similar 
sense) of persons. 

' For this is an heinous crime ; yea, it is an iniquity to be 
punished by the Judges. Job xxxL 11. 

As for that heinous tiger, Tamora, . . . 

Her life was beastly, and devoid ofpity. 

8 AaA.,m And.,v.8. 
eSyn. Wieked, Infamous, etc. (see atrocious) ; fligitioas, 
drmwul, horrible. 

h^onuy (ha'nus-li), adv. K ME. ^heinously, 
heneusly ; v Mnouft + •’ly^.] In a heinous man- 
ner; hatefully; abominably; enormously. 

Euen like a theffe heneusly 
Hurle 3 e me here. York Flays, p. 253. 

' You have received all that you have, and your own be- 
ing, from him, and why should you take it so heinously, 
if he is pleased to resume something bsek sgalnT 

Bp. Wilkins, Natural Beli^n, L 17. 

I had him warmed lately, which he took heinously. 

H. Wal^, To Mann, Oot 8, 1748. 

hoinonsnOBE - (ha'nus-nes), n. The condition 
or quality of being heinous; odiousness j enor- 
mity : as, the heinoumcss of a vice or crime. 

There are many authors who have shown wherein the 
maltonity of a lie consists, and set forth, in proper colours, 
the heinousness of the offence. Spectator, No. 607. 

heir (ftr), n. [< ME. heire, heyre, also, and orig., 
without the silent h, eir, eyr, ayer, etc., < OF. 
heir, eir, later hoir, oir, F. hoir s= Pr. her ss It. 
erode, < L. herea (improp. written hteres, rarely 
eres) (hered-), an heir, akin to hdrus, drus, master, 
hir s Gr. the hand, Skt. ^har, take, seize. 

. Hence (from L. herea) E. hereditary, etc., heriU 
able, heritage, etc., inherit, etc.] 1. One who 
inherits, or has a right of inheritance in, the 
property of another; one who receives, oris en- 
titled to receive, possession of property or a 
vested right on the death of its owner, either 
as his natural or as his legal successor. 
West-mynstor lawe. ich wot wri worcheth the contrarie ; 
For thauh thq fader be a frankelayne and lor a felon be 
hang^. 

The heritage that the air sholde haue ya at ^ 

wUto. Fisrs Flowman (Q), zi 840. 


Tba nation looked kindly on the one aonnd admlnla- 
trator left and the more ao perhapa when they aaw la 
him the nghtful heir to the twone. 

Stubbs, Gonat Hlat, 1 847. 

(a) Technically, In law, the person upon whom the 
law oaata an eatate in real property immediate on the 
death of the ancestor, as distinguished from one who 
takes by will as a legatee or devisee, and from one who 
succeeds by law to personal properly as next of kin. The 
same person who is heir when oonsidereU with reference 
to realty is often also next of kin when uonsidered with 
reference to persunalty : and where a testator’s will dis- 
poses of part only of his realty, the same person who takes 
under the will as devisee may also take an undisposed-of 
part as heir. In thia aense the word as used at common 
law does not include g widow on wlioni the law casta 
an estate In dower, or a husband on whom the, law oasta 
an estate by the courtesy, for these sre considered new 
estates, arising out of marriage and its iiicideuta, and 
carved out of the fee, not aa a continuation or devolu- 
tion of the fee Itaelf. If there be dower or courtenr, 
the heir is that person who takes immediate title to 
the fee, subject to such life-estate. In Iqgal phrsse heir 
and heir at law are commonly used in England In the 
singular, because the general rule of descent there haa 

e ven the entire estate to the eldest male. The singular 
also not uncommonly used in Uie United Statea to 
designate whoever may be entitled, whether one or mor& 
because of English usage, and because appropriate in all 
oases where there is but one standing in the nearest de- 
gree to the deceased. 

General heirs may be in either the ascending 6r descend- 
ing line : for example, a father or grandfather might baa 
general heir to the last owner, os well as a son or a grand- 
son. “Collateral heirs ” are those deriving their desoent 
through some stook in the asoending line : for instaaea, 
a brother as a son of the common nther, or an uncle aa 
the son of the common grandfather, or a sister, or an aunt, 
or a cousin. ''Heirs in tail" can only he in the descending 
line. L. A. Ooodeve, Modern Law of Beal Property, p. 61. 

It is a settled principle of law that the legal rights of 
the heir or distributee to the propqrty of deceased per- 
sons oannot be defeated except by a valid deviae of sudh 
property to other persons. 

Chief Justice Ruger, 106 New York Beporta, 198. 

(h) In a broader senses in those Jurisdlotions where the 
distinction between realty and personalty is dlaregardad, 
the person entitled by law to succeed one dying in respect 
of either kind of property, as distinguished from those 
taking by will. In Jurisdictions where the disUnotlon la 
preserved, a testamentary gift of personalty, eimressed to 
be to one’s heirs, is commonly understood to intend hla 
next of kin. (e) In another extended sense, one in a serica 
of heirs ; any successive inheritor, including not only him 
who takes immediately upon the death of the sneestor, 
but also those who have inherited through several sue- 
oessive descents, (d) In the most general sense, the per- 
son upon whom property of any kind devolves on tho 
death of another, either by law or by will. Thus, the iflill- 
dren of a person deceased are popularly spoken of as hia 
heirs, irrespective of the nature of the property or the 
mode in which it passed. In mucdi this sense herss waa 
used in the Boman law. 

2. One who inherits anything; one who re- 
ceives any endowment by inheritance or trans- 
mission. 

I had not now been heir to heaven's Just scorn 
If in Earths eye my shape had been forlorn. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, U. 148. 

3. A child regarded with reference to anythin 
due to his parentage ; an offspring in general. 

If the flnt heir of my Invention prove deformed I Shall 
be sorry it had so noble a godfather. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, Ded. 

And his heirs, a phrase In a grant to a person named, 
usually denoting, under technical common-law rules, that 


distlngnu 

mainder to those persons who may on bis death prove to 
be his heirB.^Behavl<ir as heir. See behavior.— Espoo- 
tant heir, one having expectations founded on the prob- 
abllify or possibility of coming into a future property, 
whether as hoir or next of kin or as devisee or legatee, and 
who by 1*608011 of present need or desire of ready means la 
prone to be tempted to sell his expectancy. The improvi- 
dent BSsignmontB and moitgages which result, called in 
the law eatehif^-bargains, are often set aside or modified 
in the English Court of Chaiiceiy.— Forced heir. See 
foreei, v. f.— Heir apparent (used of a person whow 
ancestor is still living), an hoir whose right is indefeasi- 
ble, provided he survivos the ancestor, as distinguished 
from an heir presumptive, whoso expectation may be de- 
feated by the birtli of a nearer relative, as a brother of 
a man who has as yet no children. According to the law 
of Scotland, an heir apparent is the person to whom the 
succeMion has actually opened, and who remains wparent 
heir unW his regular entry, in dare constat.— HoIr Bt 
law, an heir in sense 1 (a).— Heir hv OUftom, one whose 
right as heir is determined by certain customary modes of 
descent which are attached to the land, such as gavel- 
kind or borough-English. - Heir by UmitAtlcm, a phrase 
sometimes used to designate a devisee or donee who takes 
not by Bucoessiun as heir of the teatator or grantor, b^ 
beoatiBo he answers to the description of “heir of " a epe- 
oifled person used in the will or deed. Thus, if a testator ‘ 
gives pniperty to his wife for life and at her death to Gie 
heir of A, a child of A who should take would do so not 
as heir by way of inheritanoe from either, but as heir by 
limitation. Tho distinction is important in several wiml 
as, for instance, if A died insolvent, land which his OMIa 
took as his heir by Inheritanoe would be liable tat hls 
debts, but land whioh he took as heir by limitiaMai^ vguSm 
a gift from the supposed testator, would not.— SEwr gWh* 
end, sti heir In sense 1 (a), as distinguished item an M* 
spseial, one to whom the estate p as se s by Tirtae ef na #■» • 
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Wirwiok . • • did not loninle to diow hit 
and began a oounter-lntrigne for the marriage of one 
hie daughters with the duke of darenoe^ the keir pnntmp- 
ttve to toe throne. Stubbg, Ckinst Hist, 1 86& 

BMrUMdaL see heir pensroi. 
lieilr (ar), V, t, [< Ueir, n.] To inherit; suc- 
ceed to. 

My younger brother will hsir my laud ; 
rw England again 111 never see. 

Faunff Ihiehan and Sutie life (Child’s Ballads, IV. 8). 
When falls a mate in battle brull, 

His oomrade heirs his portioned spoil. 

SeoUf Itokeby, 1. 21. 

llAlr-appanacsr (Sr-^par'on-si), n. The state 
of bei^ heir apparent. 

hiiirdom (ftr'dum), n, [< heir + -dom.] The 
state of being an heir; succession by inheri- 
tance. Burke* 

IldreSB (ftr'es), n. [< heir + -cg^.] A female 
heir; especially, a woman inheriting or who is 
expected to inherit considerable wealth. 

His only child, his Edith, whom he loved 
As heiress and not heir regretfully. 

Tennyson, AylmerM Eldd. 

httlr-laad (Sr'land), n. Land passing by de- 
scent. Bolhek. 

hdrleM (fogies), a, [< heir + -loss.] Desti- 
tute of an heir. 

The monster, dead and heiriess, who shall have 
His crown and capital? 

Harper’s Mag,, LXXVni. 174. 

kelrloom (ar'lbm), n. [< heir 4- loom\ in its orig. 
sense of *tool, implement,’ extended to mean 
* article.’] 1. In jEng, law, a personal chattel 
that, contrary to the nature of chattels, by spe- 
cial custom descends to an heir with the inheri- 
tance, being such a thing as cannot be separated 
from the estate without injury to it, as jewels 
of the crown, charters, deeds, and the like. The 
tenn is sometimes loosely applied to personal property 
left by will or settled so as to descend like an heirloom 
proper ; anoh property is disUnotlvely called an hsMoom 
ey aevies or a guasi-heirloom, 

T has beenan dstr4oomtooar house four hundred yean ; 
And, should I leave it now, I fear good fortune 
Would Hie from us, and follow it. 

T, Tomkis Albumasar, ill 1. 

Hence -*2. Any personal possession that passes 
from generation to generation in a family or a 
community ; any article or characteristic trans- 
mitted by ancestors. 

HeMooms, and ancient miraoleB of Art^ 

Chalice^ and salver. Tennyson, Lovetts Tale, Iv. 
What practical man ever left such an heMoeen to his 
countrymen as the "Faery Queen "? 

Lowdl, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. ISO. 
Of the many heirlooms that Vetiioe has bequeathed, one 
of the best Is the doctrine of the refined and noble use of 
oolor. C. E. Norton, Church-building in Middle Ages, p. 67. 

I^trritip (Sr'ship), fi. j;< heir + -ehip.] The 
state or rights of an heir; right of inheriting. 

I ShaU first review the laws of heirship by proximity of 
blood ; and seoondly. the laws of heirship by appointment. 

Sir W, Jonss, Commentary on Isnus. 

HcinflllP movaldM, in Seots law, the best of certain 
finds of movables whieh the heir Is entitled to take, be- 
sides the heritable estate : a distinotion aboliihed in 1868. 
llOild (hez), c. f. A dialectal yariant of koiee, 
[Scotch.] 

aajgterift (hls-ts^ri-jl), n. [NL., named after 
Lorenz Heister (168^1758), professor at Helm^ 
stedt.] A genus of dicotyledonous polypetalous 
planb^ founded by Linnesus, of the natural or- 
der OtadneiB, chajacterized by a much enlarged 
free fruiting calyx, and twice as many sta- 
mens as petals, all bearing subglobose didy- 
mouB anthers. They are dirubs or trees with entire 
ooiisoeqw leaves and veiry small fiowers fascicled in the 
' I a white drupe. The genus embraces 
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TO, quit. Icaye.] A departure or flight; rocoif- 
ioaliy, the departure of Mohammed from Mecca 
to Medina, A. D. 622, to escape the enmity of the 
Meccans ; hence, the Mohammedan era, reckon- 
ed by lunar years of 854 and 355 days from July 
16th, 622, though the true date of the event is 
supposed to be about June 19th. 
hekt, n. See heek\ hack^. 

Hekatombaion, «• See HecatomlnBon* 
kekilltotherm (hf-kis'to-th6rm), n. [< Gr. 
flKWTog, least, worst (superl. (with compar. 
oitjv), associated with ttoKdQ, bad, < ijea, still, low, 
little), + dipuff, heat.] One of Alphonse de 
Candolle’s pnysiological mups in the geo- 
graphical distribution of plants, denoting such 
as can subsist with the minimum of heat: com- 
monly used in the plural. Hekistotberms are 
both boreal (arctic; and austral (antarctic), 
kektograpk,. n. and c. See hectograph* 
kelcoid (herkoid), a* [< Or* ehcoc, a wound, an 
nicer (= L. ulcus: see ulcer), + eldog, form.] 
Besembling an ulcer; ulcerous, 
helcology %el-kol^9-ji), n. [< Gr. ihicoc, an 
ulcer, + -Aoy/a, < Myetv, speak: see •ologyA 
That branch of pathology which is oonoemed 
with the study of ulcers. 


xux'zu, xuuiu. j XU evtry*, uue vpojLattxuu vx 

on an ulcer a piece of skin from another part 
of the patient or from another person, in order 
to further the healing process, 
keld^ (held). Preterit and past participle of 
hold^* 

keld^, heldet, tJ, Variants of heeld* 
Helderberg limestone. See Umestone, 
kele^fi V, and n. A Middle English form of 
heap-. 

hele^, V. t A Middle English form of heaP* 
helelesti a. See heaUeas. 

Helena (hePe-ng*), n. [< LGr. or kTiAvg. a 
torch, < Gr. 'JSlXkvrf, Helen, in Greek legend the 
sister of Castor and Pollux and wife of Mene- 
laus. ] A meteoric appearance about the masts 
of ships. See corposant* 
kelen-flower (hePen-flou^tr), ir. A plant of the 
genus Selenium. 

Helenlefifi (hel-f-nI^f-5), n* pi* [NL., < Sele- 
nium + ’•etc.’] A BubtriDe of plants, of the nat- 
ural order Compositfs, tribe Selenioidew, typified 
by the genus Selenium, introduced by Gray in 
1848. It is nearly equivalent to tlie Bcerieat and Buhs- 
heniem of Bentham and Hooker. The involucre is hardly 
at all imbricated, the bracts are nearly equal, the disk 
flowers are numerous, and the achenia have few nerves or 
angles. 

helenin, helenlne (hePf-nin), n. [< helen-ium 
4- •ine^.l A substance (CgHgO) derived 
from the root of Inula helenium, or elecampane, 
by the action of alcohoL It crystallizes in white 
prisms which have a bitter taste, 
kelenioid (he-15'ni-oid), a. [< Seleni-um + -oid*"] 
In 5of.jjre8embling Selenium; belonging to the 
tribe Selenioidew, of the order ComposiUs* 
Eelenioidsfi (he-15-ni-oi^de-5), n,pl* [KL.. < 
Selenium 4- •oidew.l A tribe oi oomposite 
plants, typified by the genus Selenium, it was 
mtroducea Bentham and Hooker in 187& who limited it, 
in the main, to the following charaoters: the heads hete- 
rogamous and radiate; the receptacle naked: the anthers 
unappendaged ; the achenia narrow or turbinate, having 
four or five angles or eight or more ribs, and provided with 
chaff; the braotsof the involucre In one or two rows; and 
both the disk and 
ray flowers yel- 
low. Thetribeem- 
68 gen- 


Thefrnitis ^ „ 

upward of 20 apeclea, nativea of tropical Africa and Amer- 
ica, chiefly the latter. H, eoeHnea, a native of the West 
Indies, Is very omimental in cultivation, and is called 
hoispirdrim (which may he a oomiptlon ot pois-perdrix) 
by the inhabitanU ofMartInIque. 

Hiisteriefi (his-tf-ri'f-d), n* pi. [Sh„ < Seis- 
teria + -ew.j A tribe of plants, of the natural 
order (Haeinew, proposed by Dumortier in 1829, 
of whieh the genus Sdsteria was taken as the 
type. They are now embraced in the tribe 


ksisilggett A Middle English form of hay- 
Buck. 

hdkti.interf. See halt. Chaucer. 
ka-Jalap (nfi'jal^ap), n. A kind of jalw made 
from the plimt ipomasa MesUUanica (iT Oriea- 
heneis). 

kfllint (hej'i-rfi), n. [Also written, less prop., 
m^a; s Turk, h^ra s Pers. Hind. Hijra, < Ar. 
k^fra, hijra, the era of Mohammed, commemo- 
vatiag his flight from Mecca, lit. separation, 
depanure; cf. separation, absenee, < heja- 


_ or suffmtes- 
oentidant% chiefly 
American, found 
especially from 
GiSifomlatoChUi, 
hut most abun- 
dant in Mexico. 

helenium (ho- 
le 'ni-um), n. 
[NL.,<Gr.iX^- 
vuov, a plant, 
perhaps ele- 
campane, prob. 

Helen, 
wife of Mene- 
laus.] 1. Ele- 
campane: used 
as a specif- 
ic name.-- 2* 
[cop.] A ge- 
nus of com- 
posite plants, 
founded 



Linume in 1798, the type of the tribe BMeuM- 
dew, U is ohanctwiaed by radiate haads^ narrow luvctu- 
era! bracts in one or two seriet^ reflezed after flowerlnm 
and truncate faranohes of the style. It oomprises heros 
with alternate often decarrent, chiefly entire leaver and 
^uncled solitaty or loosely corymbose heads of yellow 
flowers. There are about 18 species, natives of Noith and 
Central Amerioa. The best-known speciea H* autum- 
fiois, is common In alluvialbottomsof the eastern United 
StatM^andlsoilledsfMsznossd, from its effeotonthe nose. 
The leaves and flowers snuffed up in the state of powder 
produce violent sneesing; and have been used asan errhine. 
ft is also oaUed falss ownjlowsir. U. tsnuifoUum of the 
southern United States Is said to he very poisonous, pro- 
ducing spasms and loss of consciousness. 

Heleockaris (hel-f-ekV^s), n* [NL., < Gr. 
iXoc (khe-), a marsh, 4- x^ipeir, rejoice.] A ge- 
nus of monoootyledonouB glumaeeous i^ants, of 
the natural order Cuperaoew and tribe Seirpew, 
founded by Bobert Brown in 1810. it is ohsrao- 
terised by from 8 to 8 hypogynons bristles, the persistent 
bulbous base of the style crowning the achenium, leafless 
stems, and solitaiytermlnal.qtikes, the lowest brscts be- 
ing glumaeeous. ^e genus embraces about 90 species, 
diffused throughout the entire globe. They are coUec- 
tively called stpiks-ru^^ and are closely related to the 
bulrushes and club-mahes (JSeirpus), though smaller, and 
like them grow in wet, maraby placea. JET. ptUustris, 
common to both Europe and America, is one of the moat 
abundant apeclea. J5r. tubsrosa, a Chinese siwcieB, has 
edible tubem, and is called matai mpetsL H. sphaoekUa, 
of Australia, New Zealand, and the South Sea Idaadii^ 
also haa nutritioua and palatable tubera. AbmElsoohairis. 
lielgramite, n. See hellgrammiie. 
heuac (he'li-ak), a* [as F. hSliague as Sp. heUaeo 
as Pg. heliaoo as It. eliaco, < LL. heUacua, < Gr. 
^Xioxdf^f the sun, < iShoQ, the sun, Doric dhec, 
a^Xmf,Epic ifiTuoQ, Cretic, Laconic ^ihne, orig. 
prob. *hh^ioc, ^hpakJuoQ s= Etruscan usil, the sun- 
god, whence, according to Festus, the Homan 
plebeian name Auaeliua, Aurelius; connected 
with Gr. 9 ^, Doric aC>g, Lesbian aU»q, Attic soq 
sa L. aurora, the dawn, as E. caster, etc., L. 
aurtm, gold, etc. ; see aurora, aurum, easL Mas- 
ter'^, Eocene, etc. L. sol, the sun, is of different 
origin: see sol, solar*'] Same as heliacal. 
helScal (he-li^{i-kal), a. [< heliac 4- -al.] In 
old astron* and chfonol., near the sun: applied 
to those risings and settings of a star which 
wore as nearly coincident with those of the sun 
as they could be observed. The stars rise and set a 
little earlier each successive day. The first rising of a 
star each year in time to be seen before sunrise is the 
heliaedl rising; Its last observable setting after aunset is 
the hdiaeoi setting. From the time of a star's heliacal 
setting to that of its heliacal rising it is too near the sun 
to be seen at all — a period of 80 or 40 day s, according to the 
reckoning of the ancients. 

. The cosmical asoention of a star we term that, when it 
ailseth together with the sun, or the same degree of the 
ecliptick wherein the sun abideth ; and that the heliaeal, 
when a star which before for the vicinity of the sun was 
not visible, being further removed, beginneth to appear. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg, Err., iv. 18. 

hellacally (he-li'g-k^-i), adv* In a heliacal 
manner. 

He [Orton] is tempestuous in summer, when he rises 
hdiaodUy, Hryden, Epic Poetry. 

helissa (h5-li-5'ft), n. [Gr. ifhaia, a public 
place or hall, in whieh the chief court of law sat 
at Athens.! In Athenian antiq*i (a) The insti- 
tution of tne dieasterv. (6) The cnief of the 
courts (called heUaatic), in which eases of high 
importimee were tried. See dicastery, 
helia&tliacecmB (hS^li-an-tha^shius), a. [< Se- 
Uanthua 4- -aceous.] In hot,, related to SeU- 
anthus; belonging to the HeUanihew or SeU- 
anihoidew* 

Helianthee (h5-li-an'th5-5), n. pi* [NL. (Gn^, 
1848), < SeUanihua 4- -ew.] A subtribe of 
CowgpoHtw* coming under the tribe Seneeio- 
nidew, and embiaeing SelianPius and allied 
genera. BalUpn(*«Hlstolre dee Plantes," VIII. 71, 20l) 
gives this name to a much larger groups which he calls a 
series, embnufiig most genera with beterogamona heads. 
Heliantheniiiin (hs-li-an^ths-mum), n, [NL. 
(Toumefort, 1717). < Gr. 4^9 the sun, 4- 
hSepav, a flower, < Moq, a flower.] A genus 
of dicotyledonous polypetalous plants, bmong- 
ing to uie natural order CisUnew, oharaeter- 
ized by a three-valved capsule with three pla- 
centflB and a twice-plioate uneinate embryo. 
The genus embraoea about 86 speoiea,natlvei of North and. 
Boutb America, Enropeb and weatern Asia. They are low 
herbs or tuflrutesoent plants with flowers in terminal (or 
the lower in axillary) raoemee, and the very thin petus 
often large, and showy. M.mtipuro, the common European 
species. Is oalled rooArom, or, in some of the old heibals, 
eunflowor, from the fkot that the flowers open only in sun- 
shine. It is extensively cultivated, and is the original of 
all the double varietlasof rock-rose in gardens, a. Cana- 
donee, the froatweed, is common in the eastern United 
States, sad has large yellow flowers. 

Helianthldofi (bS^li-an-tliid'M), n*pl. pTL., 
< Selianthus {Ad-) 4- -ew.] A tribe of plants, 
typifled by the genua Betianihua, proposed hf 
DumortieF in IfiSb. Bee SelkmlhMea* 



flower, + <4^.1 A ooal-tar color used in dyeing. 
It ie the emmoiiu nit of <llmeUiyl.enUino-MobenMne- 
ndphonfo acid. Xt modaoee a neiy orange on lilk and 
WOOL Alao oaUed goid oranae, 

hollailthoid (he-li-an'tnoid), a, and n. I. a. 
Of or pertaining to the Helianthaidea; resem- 
'bling a sea-anemone; zoantharian. 

Solitary polypea—hydroid or haianthoid-^ . . .‘do not 
by locomotion subject their bodies to habitual contrasts 
a condition. a. dancer, Priu. of BioL, | 24U. 

n. n. One of the Belianthoidea, 

Also helianthaidean, 

HeliUthoidea ( he^li-an-thoi'de-jl), n,ph [I^. , 
< Helianthm + -oidea.] An order or some simi- 
lar group of malacodermatoiis or soft-bodied 
anthozoan or zoantharian polyps, of the class 
AcHnogm; the soa-anemones, in a broad sense, 
represented by the AcHniidce and related fami- 
lies. Groups more or loss exactly synonymous 
are AcUniaria, nexacoralla,BkndMalacodermata. 
Also Helianthoida. 

Helianthoidett (he^li-an-thoi'de-6), n. pL 
[NL,, < HeUanthua + -otcte<».] A trihe of plants 
established by Benthara and Hooker, belonging 
to the natural order Compomtw^ distinguished 
by a chaffy :feceptaele, antncrs mostly sagittate, 
pappus never of fine bristles, and leaves com- 
monly opposite. It embracdh about 150 genera, 
found in both hemispheres. The typical genus 
is Jlelianthug, 

helianthoidean (he^li-an-thoi'de-an), a. and ft. 
Same as holianthoid, 

Helianthns (hMi-an'thus). n, [NL. (ljinnfl3UB, 
1753) (cf. L. heUanthe8)f < Gr. the sun, 
4- &v$ 0 Cf flower.] A genus of plants, including 
the common sunflower, belonging to the natur^ 
order Compositw^ tribe Heliantlmdeas, of which 
it is the type, it is characterized by yellow aterile rays 
(rarely wanting), yellow or purple diak-ilowora, a chaffy re- 
* coptacle, and 2 (rarely 8 or 4) caducoua awna of the pappua. 
The genua conaiatzof about 60 apeciea of annual or peren- 
nial herba, natives of America, largely of North America. 



Flowering Branch, Root, and Tuberif of Jerusnlcm Artichoke (//r/i- 
amtkus tuterptu*). a, ray-flower ; disk-flower ; c, fruit. 

The common sunflower is now known to be indigenous in 
North America and identical with U. lewticularisot Doug- 
las. In the wild state its seeds have always constituted an 
important part of the food of the Indians of the far west. 
An oil is expressed from them. The leaves serve for fod- 
der, the flowers yield a large amount of honey as well as a 
durable yellow ^e, and the st^ks furnish a textile fiber. 
Borne species are tuber-bearing, especially H. tuberom»t 
the Jerusalem artichoke, and its near ally iSc. donmiooidmt. 
Hellas (hS'li-as), n. [NL., < Or. ihdg, of the 
sun, < the sufl: see heliac.^ Same as J7c- 
ZioniM, 1 (5). 

heliast (he'li-ast), n. [< Gr. ihaor^g, < i^iaia: 
see helimaA Id ancient Athens, one of the body 
of qoalifled citizens annually chosen to sit as 
judges in the courts ; a dicast. 

The authority which was to be taken from the Areopa- 
gus being of a political as well as a Judicial character, an 
^h was requiM from the Mtoafe, by which they bound 
themaelves, above all thinga, to favor neither tyranny nor 
oligarchy, nor in any way to prejudice the aovereignty of 
the pM^e. ven Awifo, Univ. Hiat (trana.^), p. 208. 
Ibliastsr (hS-li-as'tdr), n. [NL., < Gr. sun, 
+ star.] A genus of many-rayed star- 
fishes, of the family Asferiidm, containing such 
species as K and H. mierohraohiaj of the 

^nuiific coast of North America: the sun-stars, 
kdiastie (hS-U-as'tik), a, |:< Uliast + -tc.] 
« ancient Athens, of or pertaining to the he- 
lissts or Hieir functions. 
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Elabontlon and aubtlety could have no place in ad- 
dreaaing the BdiUuiio court JSwyc. BrU,^ XIX. 106. 

helical (hel'i-kal), a. [< helix (heliv^) + -aZ.] 
Pertaining to or having the form of a helix, 
helically (hel'i-kal-i), adw In the form of a 
helix. 

Helicea, Helicess (he-lis'e-ft, -e), n, pi [NL., 
< Helix {Heli<y) + ~ea, -e/p. j Same us Hvlicidtv. 
heliced (he 'list), a, [< L. helix (helir-), helix, 
+ -cd^.] Having helices ; decorated with heli- 
ces. [Rare.] 

A tholua or dome, which Is richly ornamoiitod, und 
terminates in a foliated and hdieeil acruteiium. 

Encye. Jtrit,, II. 411. 

helices, V, Plural of helix, 

HeUchryseas (he-li-kris'e-e), n, pi [NL.. < 
Helichrymm + •ew,'] In Liudley’s system (1 845), 
a tribe of plants, of the order Asten'aeew, hav- 
ing' flelichrysum as the type, and nearly equiv- 
alent to the InulmdedB of the natural order r -otit- 
positcB, 

Helichrysnm (he-li-kri'sum), n. [NL. (Gart- 
ner, 1791), irreg. < Gr. the sun, + 
golden.] A largo genus of composite plants, 
of the tribe InuloUieaiy characterized by its 
commonly yellow flowers, naked receptacle, 
setose pappus, very conspicuous colored and 
petaloid involucre, and generally alternate en- 
tire leaves. The genua embraoea about 270 apocioa of 
herbaceous or shrubby plants^ natives of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and Australasia. The parts of the flower persist 
after drying, which has gaineu tor these plants the name 
of everUuting or itnnutrteHes^ and they are in common use 
in funeral wreaths, crosses, etc. Among the commoner 
species in cultivation are //. H, anguMUfoliunt^ 

and H, odaratUfdmum. 11, apieukUum affords herbage 
in Die worst deserts of Australia, ff, mrpyUifMum ot 
South Africa is known as Iluttmtot'» teoj and H. nudf- 
falitm, from the same region, is osUed jKo/ir-teo. 
HeUda (he-lis'i-S.), n, [NL. (Loureiro, 1700), 
so called irom the spirally revolute segments 
of the perianth, < Gr. a spiral: see Mix,"] 
A genus of dicotyledonous apetalous plants, of 
the natural order Proteacew, distinguished by 
the slender tube of the perianth, and four spat- 
ulate segments, each bearing an anther. The 
fruit is hard, indehiscont, nearly globular, and contains 
one or two seeds. The genus comprises about 26 species 
of trees and shrubs with inoaDy alternate leaves, natives 
of tropical Asia to Japan, and Australia. B, prmaUa ot 
Queensland is a lofty tree, attaining a height of 100 feet. 
The Queensland nut-tree, formerly known as H. temifolia, 
is now refen'od to the genus Macadamia (which see), lin- 
nressionsof loaves belonging to this genus have been found 
in the Miocene of Italy and the Oligocene of Styrla; and 
two fossil species, II. and U. Sotzkianat have been 

described. 

HelicidflB (he-lis'i-de), n, pi [NL., < Helix 
(Uelich) + -tiZof.] A family of geophilous pul- 
monate gastropods, typified by the genus Helix, 
It has been need with varying Ilnilta. Formerly it in- 
cluded all or almost all the iiioperculate shell-Deariiig 
forms, and according to some the slielMess forms (slugs). 
Later it was more and more restricted, and is now gener- 
ally confined to species with an entire law, the margins! 
teeth of the radula bicuspid or tricuspid and transverse, 
and a spiral shell into which the soft parts are retractile. 
It is a voiy large assemblage of land -sheila of cosmopol- 
itan fiistrinution and of considerable range of variation. 
See cuts under IhUvnvm^ Qanteropodat and Pulmcnata, 
Also HiUieea, Helieeas, and Colimacidft. 

llfllicifonn (he-lis'i-f6rm), a, [< Or. (M<x-), 
a spiral (see fceZia?), + L. /oma, shape.] Hav- 
ing the form of a helix ; helical. 
heUcine (hel'i-sin), a, [< Gr. (^^x-), a 
spiral (see helix), + In anaUi (a) Coiled ; 

as, the helieine arteries (the small coiling arte- 
rial twigs of the penis or clitoris). ( b) Pertain- 
ing to the helix of the ear: as, the helieine 
fossa. 

helicflniaxi (hol-i-sin'i-^), a, [< helieine + -ton.] 
Ill canidi.y helieine. 

helidte (hel'i-sit), n. [< Gr. (e^x-), a spiral 
(see helix), + -tfo'J.] A fossil snail-shell, as a 
species of Helix or some related genus, 
hwcograph (bel'i-ko-^&f), n, [< Gr. tKt^ 
(^A<x-), a spiral (see . 
lix), 4- ypa^iv, write.] i 
A drawing-instrument 
for describuig a spiral 
line. A small wheel carry- 
ing a pencil rotatea on a acrew- HeUcogmph. 

ahaf^ and revolvea around a 

fixed point, moving toward or from the center, according 
to the dfreoDon of revolution. 

lielicogyrate (hePi-k^jl'rat), a, [< Gr. 
(iA<x-), a spiral (see helix\ + yvpog, a ring, cir- 
cle: see helix and gyre,T[ In hot. , suirounaed by 
an obliquely placed ring, as the spore-oases of 
Trichomanes, 

helicoid (hel'i-koid), a, and n, [< Ofr, ihaoei- 
d^g, of winding or spiral form, < (^x-), a 

spiral (see fteZto), 4* ridor, form.] 1 . a. 1. Per- 
taining to or having the form of a helix ; screw- 
shaped ; coiled like a helix. See out under Fora- 



Haliconitiim 

mtn^era. Also heUooidal,-^1i. In eonek., per- 
taining to or resembling the HeUeida — 
cyme, in foe., aame aa foaertM;.— BSUoold dlflilOtflimr, 
in fof., a teiiu propoted by Sacha for a certain form of the 
branching of itema in which the aympodlum ia compoied 
entirely of left-hand or entirely of right-hand braiichea, aa 
the oaae may be. It la largely a hypothetical condition, 
and Ita actual occurrence in nature la doubtful, altbough 
it la poaaibly found in the leaf of Adiantuw pedatuin.^ 
HSUoOid lllMbOla,ln math., tlie curve which ariaoa when 
the axia ox the common pambola ia bent round Into the 
periphery of a circle, and which ia a line then poaalng 
Uirough the oxtremitiea of the onlinatea, which converge 
toward the center of the circle.— HsUooid sporss, in bot.^ 
aporea that are colled more or leaa in the fonii of a helix, 
aa in the genua Helioonia. 

11. n. In getm,, anv one of several different 
surfaces. See the phrases below.— Povulopa- 
ble hellooid, a surface all the generatora of which ai'e 
the tangenta to a fixed helix.— Oblique helicoid, a warped 
surface every generatrix of which paaeoa through a fixed 
helix and makes a constant angle with Its axis.— Right 
heUooid, a developable surface every generator of wliich 
paasus through a fixed helix, and Is perpeudlculai* to Its 
axis. 

helicoidal (hel-i-koi'dal), a, [< helicoid 4- -«Z.] 
Sumo as helicoid, 1. 

Tile screw consists of two hflieoidal nallots covered 
with viiriiiHbod silk, the defoniiation of which is guarded 
against by the action of coils of steel wire. 

Sciencttf III. 64. 

heUcometry (hul-i-kom'e-tri), n, [< Gr. 
^?Xzx-), a spiral (see helix), 4- measure.] 

The ari of measuring or drawing spiral lines on 
a plane. 

heUCOll (hel'i-kon), n, [Gr. tiTunCxv, a nine- 
stringed instrument, appar. the same as i^Kw, 
the thread spun from the distaff to the spindle, 

< cA/f (e/iK-), a spiral, a helix : see helix.] In 
music : (a) An ancient acoustical instrument, 
consisting of 
several strings 
HO disposed up- 
on a resonance- 
box that their 
lengths could 
he geometrical- 
ly adjusted, and 
tiius various 
musical inter- 
vals demon- 
strated. (b) A 

recently invent- „ „ ^ 

ed brnsB wind- ii.ite.m. d.f. («. 

instrument, used in bands, it ia a spiral tube of 
large size, and ia carried over the ahouldor. Its lowest 
note la two octaves below F or E fiat in the buss clef. 
Heliconem (hel-i-ko'ne-e), n, pi [NL., < Hel/~ 
eot/ia + -<w.] A tribe of plants, of the natural 
order Musacew, formed by liindley in 1845, who 
restricted it to the single genus Helictmia. 
Helicmnia (hel-i-ko'ni-a), n. [NL., fern, of L. 
Heliconius: see Heliconian,] 1. Same as Helico^ 
nius.^2. A genus of monocotyledon oiis plants 
founded by Linnasus in 1767, belonging to the 
natural order Musacew, and characterized by 
free sepals, short corolla-tube, and ovary-cells 
having one ovule. They are nearly herbaceous, banana- 
like plants with terminal inflorescence. There ore about 
26 sMcisa, natlvesof tropical America, 6 of which are found 
in the Weal Indies, where they are called bastard |rfan- 
tain. The ahoota of JET. psUtacorum and the fruit of H. 
iNAat are edible. B. Jfarto-AZeaundrotmm, named after 
the Empreaa of Russia, ia a native of the United Htatea of 
Colombia, attains a height of from 12 to ID feet, and fur- 
niahea a useful fiber. It is very omameutal, bearing a 
spike $t red flowers 24 feet in length. 

Heliconian (hel-i-ko'ni-an), a, [< L. Heliconius, 

< (Jr. ^K^KtMiog, of Helicon, < Helicon : 

see dof.] Pertaining to or obtained from Heli- 
coid a mountain oi Benotia in Greece, from 
which flowed Aganippe and Hippocrene, two 
fountains sacred to the Muses. It was held 
to be a favorite retreat of Apollo and the 
Muses. 

Shutting reoHona up in rhythm. 

Or Heliconian honey in living word^ 

To make a truth leas harsh. 

Tennyson, Lucretius. 
Tbs HSUconlan maids, the Musob. 

The tieliemian Maids in pleasant groves ddight. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, v. 228. 

heUconideons (heFi-ko-nid'e-us), a. Of or per- 
taining to the Hcliconiidw, 

Species of ITcliconia miinlo Meehanitfo and oveiy ape- 
clea of Nupeogeuea mimica some other BelieotMous 
butterfly. A. M. WaUaee, Nat. Select., p. 86.* 

HeUconiidm (beFi-k$-ni'i-de), n.pl [NL., < 
Heliconius 4- -idw.] The Helieofuinat rated as 
a family. Also written HeUeonidw, 
Heliomdnft (hel-i-ko-ni-i'n5), n. pi, [NIu, < 
Heliconius 4- 4nw.] A subfamily fppoup ot 
vanesBoid butterflies, containing the i^enean 
genera Heliconius and Eueidee, with fUFOdueed 




HMiooattng 

wings, closed disooidal cellule, proi 
long antennn and abdomen, and slender legs, 
helicoililie (hel-i-kd'nin), a. Same as helieomnd. 
HeliconilU (hel-i-ko'ni-us), n, [NL., < L. BeU-^ 
eoniust of Helicon: see Heliconian.] The typi- 
cal genus of the subfamily MelicomiwB. Also 
Heliconia, 

holieonoid (hel-i-k5'noid), a. [< HelUson-im + 
-oid.] Resembling or related to butterflies of 
the genus BeUeoniua; belonging to the JSeli- 
eonUna:. 

The immenee rariety of the Bdieonoid bntterSiei. 

F&nnigmy JRev,, N. S., XLZl. Sfifi. 

lie]icOB 0 ]|^(hel-i-ko 8 ^Vfl),n. 
a spiral ^ee helix)^ + co^/a, wisdom. Of. philos^ 
opAy.] The geometry of spiral curves. 

HtlieomfpMe is an arte mathemattcall which demon- 
strate the designing of all ralrall lines in plain or cyl- 
inder, oone, sphere, conoid, and sphearoid, and their prop- 
erties appwtaining. Dee, Pref. to Euclid (1570X 

lialiootreilia (hel^i-kd-tr 6 'mft), ra. : pi. helicotre^ 
mata (-m^t^). [NL.*, < Gr. (£^/c-), a spiral 
(see helix)/‘+ a hole.] In anat, the 

opening at the summit of the cochlea where 
the scala vestibuli and soala tympani com- 
municate. 

Helictoress (hel-ik-te'rd-d), n. ph [NL., < 
Belieterctt -f -ets.'] A tribe of dicotyledonous 
polypetalous plants, of the natural order Ster^ 
eultacete, distinguished by its hermaphrodite 
flowers, with 5 deciduous petals, and generally 
from 5 to 15 anthers on a column. The tribe em- 
braoes about 6 genera of trees and shrubs, natives of the 
tropical regions of both hemispheres. 

HeUcteres (hel-ik-te^rez), n. [NL. (Linneaus, 
1737) (so named with ref. to the twisted car- 
pels), < Gr. ihKii/p, anything twisted or spiral, 
as an armlet, an ear-mg, etc., < i^eoeiv, turn 
round or about, twist : see helixJ] A genus of 
plants, belonging to the tribe BeUcterew. They 
are trees and shnibs covered with branching or stellate 
down, with simple heart-shaped leaves, and aaillaiy flow> 
ers, generally in dusten. The stamens are united into a 
odlumu. beanng the anthers at the top. The fruit is com- 
poaed of 6 carpels twisted together. Ihe genus comprises 
more than 40 specif inhabiting the warmer regions of 
both hemispheres. B. Isota of India and B. JamaiomtU 
Of the West Indies are the best-known species, both of 
which an called esrsie-free. The fruit is called twiiUA- 
iMtt or twitty, and is supposed by the na- 

tives of India to be a remedy for colic. 
gAUflMiliTiaa (he-Uk-ti-d!^nd), n. pi, [NL., < 
•BelieUa (-id-) + -iiur.] A subfamily of car- 
nivorous quadrupeds, of the family MuateUdm^ 
typified by the genus Belietis, The anditory bulls 


tooth has two inner cusps. 


Helictis (he-lik'tis), n, [NL. , < Gr. (prob. ) floe, 
mari^ + itsTig, a kind of weasel.] The t^ical 
genus of the family Mwitelida, the type of a 
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of a planet is the angle between two lines drawn from the 
sun, one in the direction of the first of Aries, the’ other to 
the foot of a perpendicular which is dropj^d from the 
planet upon the plane of the ecliptic, the angle being 
measured eastward from the first of Aries. 

Copemions had satisfied himstlf of the truth of the 
Bdioeniirie Theory. WhewM, 

lieli00entlical(hd^li-9-B6n'tri-k^),a. l< helio- 
centric + -af.] Same as heliocentric, 

heliocentricity (he^li-q-s^n-tris'i-ti), n, [< he- 
liooentric + -ity.1 The state or condition of 
being heliocentric; relation to the sun as a 
center. 

Unta the Copemicans have oonvinoed the Ptolemalsti, 
our readers may as well refuse to acknowledge the Aefio- 
csntricifp of things. i^. A. jRsvTcXXVL 108. 

heliocbromic (hfi^li-o-kr5'mik), a, [< helio- 
chromy + -ic.] Pertaiiiing to, used in, or pro- 
duced by helioobromy. 

Yellow is found very ditfioult to transfer to the hdio- 
chromic plate at the same time with other colors. 

aUcer Sunbeamf p. 22. 

heliochromotype (hsni-o-kro'mo-tip), n. [< 
Gr. iJX/of, the sun, + oolor, + tvttoc, im- 

pression. ] A photomph which reproduces the 
natural colors of the object, guch photographs 
have not yet (1889) been obtained in permanent form by 
any direct process. 

heuochroiw (he-li-ok'r^mi), n, [As ^helio- 
chrome (< w. y'Aiog^ the sun, + color) + 

-ySj Li photog,, the art of pr^uding photo- 
graphs in the natural colors. 

heliochrysin (he-li-o-kn^sin), n, [< Gtr, 
the 8UU, + xp^^y gold, + -tn^.] A coal-tar 
color used in dyeing, it is the sodium salt of tetrar 
nitro-naphthol. It dyes fine orange shadca on wool and 
silk, but is not fast to light, and is of little technloal im- 
portance. Also called aun^dd. 

heliocomete (he^li-^kom^et), n. [< Ghr. 
the sun, + KOfifynK, a comet ; see eomct^'\ An ap- 
pearance of a tail of light attached to the sun 
and visible after its setting. 

heliod (he^li-od), n. [< Gr. the sun, + 
E. od, ^ V.] The supposed odic force of the 
sun. Von Jteieltenbach, 

helio-electric (hfi^U-5-f-lek'trik), a, [< Gr. 
tfhocj the sun, + E. electric,"] Pertaining to 
terrestrial electrical phenomena as caused by 
the sun. 

The heHo-eleetrie theory of the perturbations of terres- 
trial magnetism. Nature, XXX. 47. 

helio-engraTing (hd^li-o-eu-grfi'ving), n. [< 
Gr. fjAiog, the sun, + E. engraving,] Same as 
heliogravure. 

The hdiO’^ngraving by etching was brought to a high 
degree of oommetlon by Klip, of Vienna, in 1888. 

Sci, Atmt,, N. g., LV. 49. 

heliograph (he'li-^grAI), n. [< Gr. t/Aioc, the 
sun, + yp6^iv, write.] 1. A heliotrope; espe- 
cially, a movable mirror used in signaling, 
surveying, etc., to flash a beam of light to a 
distance, in ai^aling the fiadies are caused to follow 
one another in accordance with a signal-code. The mirror 
is mounted on a tripod, and has a part of the silvering re- 
moved from the back at the center. Two slghte are pro- 
vided in front with a screen. The tripod is set up, and 
a distmt atation is sighted through the hole in the roir- 
I of liimt is then 


HaHgihito 

grtgflUe + -a/.] Bum m hMogn^Ue. 

The period of rotation seems , . . to varosomewhitiD 
dlflerent years even for [solar] roots in the same Aefio- 
gnuMcaiuUUude, i7etimmh«mdrHoMeib Astran.,pS8Q. 

heliogra]^ (he-li-og'ra-fl), n. [< Gr. 
the sun, -f -ypo^'a, J, yp6^ivy write.] 1. A 
method of sibling between distant points by 
means of the neliograjph. — 2. In general, pho- 
tography; speoifically, some special photo- 
graphic process : photographic engraving. See 
the extract, and JteHographio engravi/ng^ under 
heliographic, 

Niepce^ in hli experiment^ discarded the use of the sli- 
ver BUt% and aubstituted in their place a resinous sub- 
stance denominated the "Bitumen of Judwa.” He named 
bis process Beliography, or "Bun-drawing." 

Silver Sunbeam, g, 14. 


[< heUolatr-y 


8 . The description and mapping of the surface 
of the sun. 

lieliOgraTlire (he^li-a-grfi'vto or hfi^li-q-gra- 
viir")» n, [< F. hdliogravure, < Gr, ijhuK, the sun, 
+ F. gravure, enmving.] Photo-engraving, 
or a print obtained by this process; strictly, a 
photo-engraved metal plate. See heliotypy and 
photo-engraving. Also called helio-engraving, 
h^Oid (hd'li-oid), a, [< Gr. like the 

sun, < the sun, + eldof, form.] Resem- 
bling the sun. 

heUolatw (he-li-ol'^t^r), n. [< heliolat’ry + 
-erl.] A worshiper of the sun. 
heliolatrons (he-li-ora-tms), a, 

+ -0U8.] Worshiping the sim. 
heliolatry (he-li-orsr-tri), n. [< Gr. $Xcoc, the 
sun, + Aarpeia, wor&ip. j The worship of the 
sun. See mn-worahip, 

heliolite (he'li-^lit), n, [< Gr. the sun, 
+ TuBoq, a stone!] Same as mnetone. 
helioloi^ (hS-li-ol' 9 -ji), «. [< Gr. ^Xiof, the 
sun, + -Aoy/a, < T^kyeiv, speak: see -olo^,] The 
science of the gun. 

It would be uaeful to write a paper on the evolution of 
sunrayism, or perhaps of heliohtgy, and to show how the 
ideal of a Bunas a fountain of light and heat and chemioai 
force arose. Spectator, April 24, 1888, p. 646. 

helibxneter (h6-U-om ' e-t6r), n. [< Gr. lyX/oc, 
the sun, + pkrpov, a measure.] An astronom- 
ical instrument, consisting of a telescope hav- 
ing its objective sawed across in a plane pass- 
ing through the optical axis, and each part ar- 
ranged to move by sliding past the otner, its 
exact position being shown by a micrometer- 
screw. Each half of the objective forms its own image 
of a star, this image moving with the half -objective which 
forms it. Tbua the image of one star, formed by one half 
of the objective, can be brought into ooincidenoe with the 


Htiwtis imachmta. 

gnbfamily BeUetidinai, containing such species 
as the Chinese B. moschata and the Indian H, 
nepaXewBie, 

hflllllft. n. An obsolete form of healing^, 
Holiocaniiu (hg^li-$-]^'pus), n. [NL. (Lin- 
nsBus, 1753), < Gr. the sun, + Kapirdc, froit.] 
A genus of dicotyledonous polypetalous plants, 
belonging to the natural oraer Malvaceas, tribe 
Greunew. it is chiefly charaoteriied by its compressed 
S-valved capsule, which is dilated round the margin with 
a row of radiating biiaUeSb The genus embraces some 
4 or 6 speeiesof trees or shrubs with 8-lobed serrate leaves, 
and small flowers in cymulea which arc arranged in a ter- 
minal panicle. Tbeyarenativesoftroplcsl America. The 
resemblance of thefruita to little suni la expressed in the 
generic name as well as in the popular name, eunfruit, 
by which theee fdants are known, 
lieliooentrlc (he^li-o-sen^rik), a, [< Or, 
the sun, Hh xivrpov, center,] In aetron,, referred 
to the sun as a center; appearing as if seen 
fipm the sun’s center. The Aeliooentrio piaee at a 
planet lathe place it would oooupy in theoeleraal sphere 
ff viewed from the center of the sun. The heUoeentrio 
leUtude of a planet Is the Inclination of a line drawn be- 
tween the oenter of the ran and the center of the planet 
fa the plane of the ecl^o. The hdtocewtric kngtbude 


ror. The beam of li^t is then directed through both 
Bights, and is seen at the diatant station. By means of the 
Horse key, which causes the mirror to move through a 
limited arc, telegraphic algoals can be flashed to a dis- 
tance of many nmes. 

2. In photog,: (a) An instrument for taking 
photonaphs of the sun. (5) A picture taken 
by heuography; a photograph, 
beliograph (hdai-()-^prAf), v, t, [< heliograph, 
n.] 1 . To communicate or signal by means 
of a heliograph. 

There were all the means of heliographing at KortL 

Athcnanm, Jan. 7, 1888^ p. 10> 

2. To photograph. 

When the doth tredngs have to be heHographed, raw 
sienna Is also added to the ink. 

Workehop Beoeipte, 8d ser., p. 192. 

heliographer (b§-li-og'ra-f 6 r), n. One who 
practises beliography. 

heUograpUc(he^li-$-«raf'ik),a. l< heliograph, 
heliography, + -to.] 1 . Of or pertaining to the 
helio^ph.-*2. Of or pertaining to heliogra- 
phy, in any sense of that word.— HhUognpliio 
engravltig, an early photo-engraving prooesa invented bv 
Niepce d^t Victor. A roetelUc plate was coated with 
bitumen and placed beneath and in contact with a line- 
ennaving, and exposed to lUt By the combined action 
of light and the oxygen of the air the parts of the bitn- 
meti between the lines of the engraving were rendered in- 
soluble to the ordinary solvent which would, however, 
act upon the nnchanged parts beneath the lines, dlssdv- 
Jag them, and Judng bare the metal, which could then be 
etched with adcQ fncA from Its bitumlnons covert^ and 
naed in printing. See etching, photO’magrttving,^ BtliO- 
graphlc lAtltudS and lonfatiuls, oofirdinatea of pointe 
on the snn referred to the of revolution of that Isml- 
Miy and to the node of Ite equator upon the ediptlc. 


image of another, formed by the other half, and by means 
of the micrometer the distance apart of the half -lenses, and 
oonsequently the angular diatunoe of the two atari, can 
be very aoonrately meaaured, while the position-amde 
is determined by the direction of the line of separation 
of the semi-lenses. This Instrument is much employed 
in investigationB into the parallax of the fixed stars, as 
well as for other purposes. As its name implies, it was 
originally deyised for measuring the diameter of the 
sun. 

heliometrlc (he^li-o-met'rik), a, [As heUome- 
ter + -ic,] Pertaining to or ascertained or made 
by means of the heliometer; also, Telating to 
measurements of the sun. 

The publioation of the photographic and heltometric 
reralto li waited for with much Interest. 

Pop. ScL Jfa, XXX. 26. 

helionitfferical (hsni- 9 -met'ri-k^), a, [< heUo- 
metric + -al,] Same as heliometrie, 

^'(heni-o-met'ri-kaa-i),a<ii;. By 

means of the neliometer; by the heliometrie 
method. 

leliophag (hd'li-o-fag), n. [As heliophag-oue.] 
In Uol,, any heliopha^us part or substance of 
an animal, as a pigment-cell. [Rare.] 

But in animals it is probable that the pigment grannies 
~ only the reoeivera of energy —the helioph age, a s we 
11 Mil them. Mkroe. Science, XXm 287. 


BbaUc 


heliophagOHB (hd-li-ora-gus), a. [< Gr. ^hog, 
the sun, ^ ^yelv, eat, devour, + -oue,] 


mi 

sol 


and absorbing the en( 

* heat, in some special (< 


. Receiv- 
of sunlight, or 
iemioai) manner. 


The chlorophyl of plants and the pigment-eells 
of animals are heliophagous. [Rare.] 

The oonoentsation of light la stated to be the oonditioii 
MMwntial for the most perfaothg t gi^gwusoy ^ ^ 


founded by Linnmos and consisting of about 40 
species of South African herbs or shrubs wii^ 
alternate leaves, racemes of white, pink, or blue 


BtUopbilft 

flowen having the smiJB equal at the base, 
and pendulous or denexed pods, tui ud the 
doedy allied ffenoa Chamira were erected into a tribe 
(Btii€pka§m) by the elder De Candolle, on account of 
their franiyeraely folded cotyledona. 

BUiophileiB (heni-d-fir$-d), n. pi. [NL. (A. 
P, de Candolle, 1821). < BeUophila + A 
tribe of cruciferous plants, of which HeUophila 

fhdnilo-firi-de), n. pi. [NL., '< 
HeUophUa ^ •idw.'] In Lindley’s system (1845), 
a tribe of plants, of the order BrassieacecBy em- 
bracing the Muera Heliophilaand Chamira^ now 
included in%e tribe SiSymhryemot the natural 
order CrwsifercB. 

heliopbilons (hS-li-ef 'i-lus), a. [< Gr. the 
Sim, + 0/^, loving, + -otts.] Fond of the sun ; 
attracted by or becoming most active in sun- 
light. 

hefiopbobic (he ^H-^-fd ^ bikL a. [< Gr. ijhoQ, 
the sun, + ^peiadaif fear.] Fearing or cbun- 
ning sunlight. 

A Miophohie spore may often find enough of shade 
among the rhisoids of other pre-existing ... so 

that finally a ipond exposed protuberance 
covered wr' 
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glasses blackened by smoke, or with mirrors 
formed simply of surfaces of transparent glass, 
which reflect but a small proportion of light. 
beliOBOOpic (hd^li-p-skop'ik), a. [< heliosecme 
+ -fc.] Pertaininif to or made by means of a 
helioscope: as, /tdioscqptc observations, 
heliosis (he-li-o'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. ihovoBai, 
live in the sun, be exposed to the sun, < 
the sun.] 1. In hot,, the production of burned 
patches or spots on leaves oy the concentration 
of the rays of the sun through inequalities of 
the glass of conservatories, or through drops of 
water resting on the leaves, in the latter case the 
deetmotlon la not aa complete as in the former, the 


chlunml^l being merely altered, not destroyed. These 
spots iiimlsh a suitable habitation for many ml)] ‘ 
which are often reaped as the cause of them. 


2. In med. : (a) Treatment of disease in certain 
cases by exposure to the rays of the sun. (h) 
Sunstroke. 

heliospherical (hsni-^for'i-kal), a. [< Gr. 
tfhog, the sun, 4* a^ipiKdg, spherical: see spheric, 
spherical.'] Bound as the sun. 

heliOStat <he'li-o-stat), n. [< Gr. fjhxtg, the sun, 
+ arardg, fixed, < iar&vm, set up, stand: see 
Static.] An instrument consisting of a mirror 


Heliopora (he^li-d-po'r^), n. [NL., < Gr. vAmc, 
the sun, + ir&pog, tufa, a stalactite, etc.] The 
t^ical genus of Melicporidw. lie lUainviUe, 

Htliopora seems to differ from all the other Aloyonari- 
ana except Gorallium. H. N, Moadey, 

heliopore (he'li-o-x^r), a. and n. I. a. Of or 
pertaining to the' UeHoporidw; helioporidian. 

n. n. A sun-coral ; a member of the genus 
Helitypora or family Helioporidw. 

HelioporidflB (he^li-o-por^-de), n.pl. [NL., < 
Heliopora + ‘•idee.] Afamilyofooralsof disputed 
affinities ; the sun-corals. By some they are placed 
with the millepores (HydroeoraUiruB). by others referred 
to the TOrgonisns (Aleyonaria) and placed near the com- 
mon red coral of commerce. 

Helioporinas (he^li-0^9-ri'n€). n. pi. The sun- 
corals as a subfamily of ‘Milleporida. J. D, 
Dana, 1846. 

Heliopsides (hd^li-op-sid'e-d), n. pi. [NL., < 
Heliopsis (-td-) + -ecs.] A division of the nat- 
ural order Composito}, made by Cassini, with 
Heliopsis as the typical genus. 

Heliopsis (he-li-op'SLs), n. [NL. (Persoon, 
1807), < Gr. the sun, + hfig, likeness.] A 
genus of plants, of the natural order Compositm 
and tribe Helianthoidew, distinguished by its lig- 
ulate fertile rays, hermaphrodite disk-flowers, 
and chaffy conical receptacle without pappus. 
The plants are mostly perennial herbs, with showy yellow 



HsUcatet. M. minor. 


_United States, resembles Helianthw, and is called oaeye. 

Heliornis (he • 
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be-li-Or'nis), n. [NL., < Gr. v?uog. 
the sun, + bpvig, a bird;] 1. In ornith.i (a) 
A genus of lobiped birds, typical of the family 
Heliomithidce ; the South American sun-birds. 
There is but one species, JET. surinawensis or H. 



carried by clockwork in such a way as to reflect 
the sun’s rays in a fixed direction. The name 
is also improperly applied to a porte-lumi^re. 
heliothid (he-li-oth^id), a. and n. I. a. Per- 
taining to or having the characters of the Helio- 
thidee. 

Even Agrotis takes a distinct heliothid tendency lu the 
tiiberculate front and heavily armed fore-tibia of the west-, 
em species. Scimoe, IV. 44. 

U. n. One of the HeUofhidiB. 

HeliflthidSB (he-li-oth'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < He- 
liothis + -idw.] A family of noctuid moths, 
t^ified by the genus Heliothis. Also written 
Hcliothides and HeUothidi. 

Heliothis (he-li-o'this), n. [NL. (Ochsenhei- 
mer, 1816), prob. for ^HelioUs, < Gr, ifkiZiTi^. 
prop, adj., fern, of ^'kt^mtg, of the sun, but used 
as a noun, the moon, < the sun.] A genus 
of noctuid moths, giving name to the family 
Heliothidte. The antenna are pubescent, the thorax 
and abdomen smooth and not tuft^ and the fore wings 
dightly angulated. The best-known species is H. armi- 
gera, which is widely distributed in both the old and the 
new world. It is usually of a pale clay-color, with the 


8un-blrd or Sun^be {NeNemisykUca). 


/uliea. Bonnaterre, 1790. P(Hfr)a(Illiger, 1811) 
IS the same, (h) A genus of birds, of the fam- 
ily the sun-bittems. Also called 

MeUas, J. F. Boie, 1826.— 2.: Inentom., a genus 
of lepidopterous insects. Dolman, 1820. 
Helioniitlddffi(h5Gi-{lr-nith'i-de),n.f>f. [NL., 
< HeUomis {-omith-) 4- -4dkr.] A family of birds 
of uncertain position, typified by the genus He- 
liomis; the sun-birds, sun-grebes, coot-grebes, 
or flnfoots. They are oharaoteriaed by pinniped or lo- 
bate feet like those of grebes or coots, a fan-shaped tall of 
18 feathers, plumage notaftershafted, andalong slim neck 
wl^ a small head. y 

beliOMQpe (h«'li-6-sk6p), n. [< Gr. vyuooicbiriog, 
lookingio the sun, < ghtog, the sun, 4* trsoirelp, 
view.] A form of telescope fitted for viewing 
the sun without pain or injury to the eyes, as 
Ml Instrument inade with colored glasses or 



lieliotropism . 

fore wings vnrlegated with pale-olive and daik-mfona a 
dark spot in the middle of the wing being espeoially oon- 
spicuous. The larva, known as the boU-uwrm and eom- 
wortn, is veiy variable in color, but is always marked with 
longitudinal dark and light lines and covered with black 
setigerous spots. It is especially injurious to the fruit of 
cotton, maise, and the tomato. If. marginata is known 
as the bordered teUlcw. 

heliotrope (he'li-o-trdp), n. [Also heliotropion, 
q. V. ; SB F. heliotrope s Bp. Pg. heliotrftpio ss It. 
eliotrojno, < L. helwtnpivmt < Gr. iihoTpdntov, a 
Buii-dial, also a plant, the heliotrope, tumsol 
(in this souse also tykiorpoirog, and so called be- 
cause the flowers were supposed to turn toward 
the sun. or because they appear at tlie summer 
solstice), also a green stone streaked with red, 

< ffMog, the sun, + rphreiv, turn, Tfsmy, a turn- 
ing. ] 1 f. In astron, , an instrument for showing 
when the sun arrives at the solstitial points. 

An obelisk in a garden or park might be both an embel- 
lishmeut and a heliotrope. 

OUbert White, Nat Hist of Belbomcb xllv. 

2. A mirror arranged with a telescope and 
sights so as to flash a reflection of the sun to 
a great distance. The instrument is used in 
geodetic tri angulation to mark a station. See 
IwUograph, 1. 

Luminous signals— organd lamps by night and AeHo- 
tropee by day— are exclusively used In [the Great Survey 
ofj India. , Clarice, Qeodeay, p. 88. 

8. A plant of the genus Heliotropium, of the 
natural order Boraginacew. The species are herbs 
or shrubiL mostly natives of the wanner parts of the 
world. They liave alternate leaves and small purplidi or 
lilac flowers usually disposed in scorpioid cymes. One 
species, //. Kuropmm., is a common Euroi>ean weed. H. 
Peruvtanwiii. the Peruvian heliotrope, has long been a 
favorite garden-plant on account of the fragrance of its 
flowers. The name has also been given to a composlta 
plant Also called tumtol, 

*Ti8 an olMervation of flatterers that they are like the he- 
liotrope ; they open only toward tlie sun, but shut and con- 
tract Hiemselves ... in cloudy weather. 

Government qf the Tongue. 
The roses, the mignonette^ the heliatropea, all combined 
their fragrance to refresh the air. 

T. Hook, Gilbert Gurney. 

4. The bluish-purple or pinkish-lilac color of 
some flowers of the heliotrope. — 6. A mineral, 
a subspecies of quartz, of a deep-green color, 
peculiarly pleasant to the eye. it is usually varie- 
gated with blood-red or yellowish dots of Jasper, and Is 
more or less translucent Also called hlood-otone,— FfllflO 
hfiUotrqpe, Toumqfortia heliotropoidea. See 7’oicvWor. 
eia.— Inouabbllotrope, //diotropitim/ndicum.— Win- 
ter heliotrope. Petaemefragranu, a oomposite plant 
beliotroi^r (he'li-o-trd-p^r), n. A person em- 
pi oy ed to manipulate a heliotrope or heliograph. ' 

^ Heliotropero were also employed at the observing ate* 
tioni to flaah inatructiona to the aignallers. 

Jineye. Brit, XXU. ABB. 

heliotropie (he^li-5-trop'ik), a. [AsAelfO- 
trop-y + -ic.] Turning or tending to turn to- 
ward the sun; specifically, of, pertaining to, 
or characterized by beliotropism. 
heliotropical (be'li-5-trop'i-kal), a. [< heUd- 
tropic 4 -al.] Bame'as heliotfoine. 
beliotroplcsklly (he^li-p-trop'i-kal-i), adv. In 
a heliotropic manner ; by or with heliotropism. 
Darwin. 

HeliotropiesB (h6^1i-o-tro-pi'e-S), n.vl. [NL., 

< Hfiliotropium + -ea.] A tribe of dicotyle- 
donous gamopetalouB plants, of the natural 
order Boraginacea, distinguished mainly by the 
style, which is generally entire, with the stigma 
forming a complete ring round the top. The 
tribe compriaea amut 260 allies of herbs, trees, and 
■bruba, comprised under a few genera. Inhabiting the 
warm and temperate regions of botli hemispherea It In- 

’ eludes Heliotropium as the type, and relatra genera. 

heUotropiont, n. [< Gr. fJXmrpdTr/ov: see helio- 
trope.] The plant heliotrope ; the turnsol. 
Apollo's heliotropion then shall stoofH 
And Venus’ hyacinth shall vail her tap. 

Greene, Friai' Bacon and Friar Bungay. 

heliotropiflin (he-li-ot'r9-pizm), n. [Ab helio- 
trop-y 4 48m.] In hot., the tendency of grow- 
ing oi^auB to bend toward or in some cases 
away &om the light, due in the former case to 
the retarding influence exerted by the light 
upon their growth on the side of the highest il- 
lumination. Thus the sterna of iflanta that are grown 
in a window, or under other oonditlons in which light 
falls laterally 
their 

the s^ 

themselves so that the rays of light fall aa nearly aa pos- 
sible perpendicularly upon their, upper surfSoea, and the 
stem curves so as to direct Its a^x toward the aonree of 


HelMhii ermigerm. 
m. a, egg, tide end top views; c. caterplller ; d. chiyselie In earthen 
ononnni t,/. moth widi wings eapandedaadcloeed. (All, except m 
and ^ of natural eUn.) 


light Organs which behave in 

f ected by positive heliotropism or to be umj^ hellotibplc. 
On the oUier hand, certain oigana upon which Ught also 
falls laterally curve In an qppoalte dfreotion— that la, the 
apex is turned away from the aouroe of light Organa «x- 
Idbltliig this kind of curvature are said to be nagaflvety 
hfffiotropio or apheliotroplo. This oonditlon la most fre- 


Iidiotarogilni 

ouently obiemd In voota. A itlU further oondltloQ,whloli 
DM been called irtmntiM hsliotrowiitn by Frank and diii> 
Miotrapimn by Darwin, to the condition under which cer- 
tain organ! tend to place their long axes perpendicular to 
the direction of the incident rays. The precise action of 
light ill producing these various modifications is not well 
understood, but, as the studies of Vines have shown, it is 
probably largely due to modifleations of the tuigescence 
of the growing cells. Also keliotropy, 

Heliotropixun (he^li-o-tro'pi-um), n, [NL., < 
Gr. ///uorpoTTioit, heliotrope: boo helwtropc.'\ A 
genuB of plants, of the natural order Boraginaevw 
and tribe Heliotroimai, it is distinguished by the 
form of its corolla, which is that of a silver or funnel and 
generally small, and its dry fruit, which commonly sepa- 
rates into 4 nutlets. The genus includes about 170 spe- 
cies of herbs and shrubs, with white or lilac flowers, in- 
habiting the warmer and temperate regions of both hemi- 
spheres. //. indicum, a native of nearU all tropical coun- 
tries, to called wild clnm in the West Indies, il. Permit 
anum to the common heliotrope of gardens. , See helio- 
trope. 

heliotropy (he'li-o-tro-pi), n, [< Gr. the 
sun, + rpoirr/^ a turning. Cf. 1ieliotro2)e,'] Same 
as Miotrojmm. 

keliotype (he'li-o-tip), n, and a. [< Gr. 
the sun, + rt-TOf* iuipressiou: see 1. w. 

A picture or print produced by the process of 
heliotypy ; also, the process itself. 

II. a. Of or pertaining to heliotypy or its 
proceHses or result. Also heliotypic.— Heliotype 
prooees. See heliotypy. 

heliotype (he'li-o-tip), v.; pret. and pp. MUp 
typedf ppr. Mioty)nng, [< heUotype, n.] I. trans, 
T^roduco a heliotj^e picture of. 

n, intrans^ To practise heliotypjr; produce 
a picture by direct impression in printing-ink. 
heuotjmic (he^li-^tip^ik), a. [As heliotype + 
-tc.] &me as heliotype. 
heliotypy (he'li-o-ti-pi), n. [As heliotype + -y.] 
A photographic process in which from an ordi- 
nary negative is made a positive of such charac- 
ter that from it a direct impression in ink can 
be obtained by means of a printing-press, in 
the Edwards process, as practised in the United States, a 
film uf gelatin sensitised with bichromate of potash, and 
having chrome alum incorporated with it, is formra on 
glass, stripped oil when dry, and exposed to light during 
a certain time under the negative. The film is then 
washed to remove the sensitive principle, and is attach- 
ed to a plate of metal or other solid back. Those parts 
of the mm which have been aifecied by the light during 
exposure under the negative are left hi such condition 
that they can be made to take prlutiug-ink, while the 
parts not atfected, owing to the opacity of the correspond- 
ing parts of the negative, resist the ink. This process de- 
pends upon the fact that a gelatin film sensittoed with bi- 
chromate of potash becomes by the action of light insolu- 
ble in water, while the parts which have been shielded 
from the light, and from which the potash has been elim- 
inated after the exposure, swell when moistened. The 
films are technically called ekine. In other processes a 
mold of gutta-percha or other material to prepared from 
the fllin, and copper is deposited on this by electrotypy. 
The resulting plate con be printed on an ordinary print- 
ing-press. Bee photoyravure and photo-engraving. 

Heliozoa (he'''li-o-zo'jl), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. n^ioq, 
the Buo, + an animal.] A name proposed 
by Hertwig and Lesser for the sun-animalcules, 
msh-water organisms provided ’with radiola- 
rian skeletons, and grouped by Huxley with 
the marine Haaiolaria. Some divide them into 
three families, AcUfiophryidm’j Amnthooyetidm^ 
and ClathrulinidUB. Bee Radiolaria. 
heliOEOan (he^li-6-zo'au), a. and n. [< Heliozoa 
+ -an.] 1 . a. Having the character of a sun- 
animalcule ; pertaining to the Heliozoa. 

n. n. A sun-animalcule; one of the Heliozoa. 
beliozoic (he^li-o-zo'ik), a. [< Heliozoa + -tc.] 
Same as lielwzoan. 

So does the Hdiaioic type seem to culmlnsie in the ma- 
rine Radiolaria. H'. B. Carpenter, Micros., 1 490. 

Helieet, n, [ME., < OF. HeliaCy prop. Elisey 
Elysium : see Elysium.'] Elysium. 

It passed Joy of ffeliee the feld. Court Love, 1. lia 

lieliBpheric.helisplierical(hel-i-8fer'ik,-i-ka]), 
a. [For HelicospheriVy *heUco8j}herical ; < &r. 
IXif a spiral, + a^ipa, sphere : see helix 
o,nd spheric.'i Bpiral.-Helliplierlcal line. Same 
nM lpxodrtmus curve (which see. unow hxodrtmUey, 
iMUnn (he'li-um), n. [NL., < Gr. i/Moiy the 
.sun : see heliae.] A gaseous element having a 
density of 2.13 and an atomic weight of about 
4.26. It was first ideutifled by Frankland and Loekyer 
w prMent in the solar corona, its characteristic yellow line 
(D3) having l»een noted in spectroscopic observation dur- 
ing an eclipse. The nature of the substaiice remained 
in doubt for nearly thirty years, until 1S9G; when Ramsay 
proved it to be also ai^rrestrial element, present in uran- 
inite and some other allied minerals, in widch it isassod- 
aM witl) argon and uitrogen. It has also been obtained 
from meteoric iron and from the gases yielded by the water 
dfcwrtain springs, but has not boen identified in the ter- 
testrial atmosphere. It is believed to be monatomio. At- 
tem^a to liquefy It have been unsuccessful, and its boiling- 
polat is Inferred to be below tlmt of hydrogen. 
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helix (hg'liks). n.: pi. helixes, helices (hfi^ik-ees, 
heri-sSz). [< L. heUxy a kind of ivy, a kind of 
willow, a volute in arch., < Gr. f any- 
tliing which assumes a spiral shape, as a ten- 
dril, lock or curl of hair, etc., as adj. 
twisted', curved, < kMooeiv, turn round, akin to 
L. volverey roll, and to E. wallow: see volutey 
involve, evolve, etc., and wallow,] 1. A spiral 
line, as of wire in a coil; a winding, or some- 
thing that is spiral; a circumvolution; pa- 
cifically, in geom.y the curve assumed by a right 
line drawn on a plane when that plane is 
wrapped round a cylindrical surface of any 
kind, especially a right cylinder, as the curve of 
a screw-thread; also, a curve on any develop- 
able surface which becomes a right line when 
the surface is developed into a plane, as a 
conical helix.— 2. In arch., any spiral, par- 
ticularly a small volute or twist under the 
abacus of the 
Corinthian cap- 
ital; also, a vo- 
lute of the Ionic 
capital. In every 
Uorinthlau capital 
uf tlie fully devel- 
oped type there ai‘e 
Bixtcen neliceB, two 
at each angle, and 
two meeting un- 
der the middle of 
bach face of the 
abacuB, branching 
out of the cauliculi 



Heliee* {tt, if), as used in a Corintliian 
Capital. 


or Bceondary stalks which rise from between the loaves. 
8. In elect., a coil of wire, as that surrounding 
the core of an electromaj^et^ — 4. In anat: (a) 
The prominent curved fold which forms most 
of the rim or margdn of the outer ear. See sec- 
ond out under eafi. (h) The cochlea of the in- 
ner ear.— 6. [cap.] [NL.] In conch., the rep- 
resentative genus oz Hclicidw and Helicinw. 
Widely different limits have been aaaigned to it, and 
more than 4,000 apociea have been referred to it. vary- 
ing greatly in atoe, ahap^ and color. Typical Rpeciea are 
the common garden-anail of Europe, H. Aortotunx, and the 
Roman snail, H. pomatia. By many recent authors the 
genus Is more or less restricted to such as are related to 
these species, or to one or the other of them. Bee cuts 
under QaateropoOa and Puimonota.— FOBSa Of the he- 
lix. See /oxsai.—Osoulatlng helix of a non-plane 
curve, the common helix which passes through three 
consecutive points and has its axis parallel to the recti- 
fying line of the curve. 

(hel), n. [In the 17th century also hel; 
early mod. E. helle, < ME. helle, < AS. hell, hel 
(fern., gon.^ dat. aoc. heUe), the abode of the 
dead (&. Hades, L. infernum), also the 
place of punishment for the wicked after death 
U-<L. ML. infernum), a OS. hellia, hell, hel a 
OFries. hille, helle a D. hel a MLG. helle a 
'OHG. hellia, hella, MHG. helle, G. helle (Lu- 
ther), now irreg. hiille a Goth, hal/a, hell (as in 
AS.) (cf. Dan. helvede, Sw. helvete, OSw. hcet- 
wltc, bell, a AS. hellemte, hell’s torment); a 
Icel. hel, the abode of the dead, Hades, also 
depth, and personified, Hel, the ogress Hel, the 
Proseipine of Soand. mythology. The personi- 
fication does not appear in Goth., AS., OHG., 
etc., though prob. once existent. Prob. orig. 
the ^hidden ’or ^unseen ’place (or goddess) (cf. 
Hades, similarly explained as ^unseen’), < AS. 
helan, ME. helen, E. IteaP (a OHG. helan, etc.), 
cover, conceal, mde : soohea^. Ct.heW,] 1. 
The abode of the dead ; the place of departed 
spirits; the grave; the infernal regions, re- 
garded as a place of existence after death: 
called in Hebrew Sheol, and by the Greeks 
Hades. 

Thou wilt not leave my soul in hdl; neither wilt thou 
suffer thine Holy One to see corruptiou, Ps. xvL 10. 

He desoended again into HvU, that to, into the Grave, 
to fetch his Body, oncLto rise sgain. 

SOdm, Table-Talk, p. 68. 

[In the authorised version of the Bible the word hdl oc- 
curs 64 times, vis., 81 times in the Old Testament and 
28 times in the New. In the Old Testament it translates 
the Hebrew name Shwl, which to also translated the grave 
(81 times) and the pit (s times). In the revtoedvversloii 
hell has been retained in the propfaetiool books, and Sheol 
substituted for it in the poetical books and passages, ex- 
cept in Dent, xxxii. 2S; Pa. Iv. 15, and Ixxxvi. 18, where it 
to changed to pit. In both ^ authorized and the revised 
version uf the New Testament, hM to used 12 times to 
translate the Greek yUvva (transliterated gehenna in the 
VulgateX whUe in the authorised version it to used 10 
times for the Greek SSwi, and once (2 Pet li. 4) for rap- 
rapuoat (Tartaruv). in the revised version hell to re- 
tained for Tartarun, and Hades has been used for the 
Greek See CMvmna, graves, Bodes, and Sheol,] 

2. The abode of devils and oondemned spints : 
the place or state of punishment of the wicked 
after death; the infernal regions, regarded as 
a place of torment. 


ImU-Mr 

M-seke we nn Godes migt 
That he moke nre aowles brigt, 

And shllde us fro sUes nto^ 

And lede us to bltose and in-to lift 

Osnesis and Baodus (E. eTt. 8.), 1. 4167. 

And fear not them which klU the body, but are not able 
to kill the soul : but rather fear him wUch to able to de- 
stroy both soul and body in AsM. Mat x. 28. 

Be thou a roirit of health, or goblin damn'd, 

Bring with thee airs from heaven, or blasts from heU. 

Shak., Honilet i. 4. 

Hail, horrours ; hall, 

Infernal world ! and tliou, profoundeat hsU, 
Receive thy new poaaessour. Milton, F. t., L 261. 

3. The inferual powers; the powers of dark- 
ness and evil. 

Richard yet lives, hell's black intelligencer. 

Only roserv’d their factor, to buy souls, 

And send them thither. Shak., Rich. III., iv. 4. 

4. Somethihg regarded as resembling hell. 

The hell of waters 1 where they bowl and hiss, 

And boil in endless torture. 

Byron, C9iilde Harold, iv. 09. 
Specifically— (a) Any place or condition of captivity or 
tonnent; any experience of great suffering: aaaAel/apon 
earth ; a hell of suspense or suspicion. 

The mind to its own place, and in Itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven. 

MUton, F. L, L 256. 
But quiet to quick boaoma is a heU, 

And there hath been thy bane. 

Byron, Childe Harold, IIL 42. 
(6) A gaming-house ; a gaming-room ; a gamblers’ den. 
Don Juan, our young diplomatic sinner, 
Pursued his path, and drove past some hotels, 

St. James's mace and St. James's HMh, 

Byron, Don Juan, xi. 29. 

At midnight he had lost forty-eight thousand pouifds. 
. . . The atmosphere was hot, to bo sure, but it well be- 
came such a hm. Bisraeli, Young Duke^ iv. 8. 

(c) In some gomes, as barley-brakcv the place to which 
those who are caught are oarried. 

Then oouples three be straight allotted there^ 

They of both ends the middle two do fly ; 

Tlie two that, in mid-plac& HeU called were^ 

Must strive, with waiting foot and watching eye^ 

To catch of them, and them to Hell to bear. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, 1. 

(d) A place where things are covered up or hidden ; a place 
of concealment ; apeciflcally, a place into which a tailor 
throws lils shreds or his cabbaged stuff, or a printer his 
broken type. 

Seerdta, [It] . . . The name of a place in Venice where 
all their secret records and ancient euidences be kept, as 
hell to in Westminster Hall. Plorio, 1698. 

Lawyers and tailora have their several helle. 

Beau, and FI. (Xh Faithful Friends, L 2. 
All know the oellaridge under the shop-board 
He calls hUheU. 

Middleton and Rowley, World Tost at Tennis, 
(xt) Formerly, in England, a place under the exchequer 
chamber where the king's debtors were confined. Bapalje 
and lMwrenoe.^To lead apes In hellt. See ape. 

V, t. [A var. of hill^, or ult. of heal^, 
hele^y hide : see hilVi, heat^.] To hide ; cover. 
Else would the waters overflow the lands. 

And fire devoure the ayre, and hell them quight. 

Spenser, F. Q., IV. x. 86. 

he'll. A colloquial contraction of he will, 

(he^a'di-an), a. [< Gr. (*E>. 
Aad-;, Hellas, Greece, + -tan.] Same as HeU 
lenic, [Kare.] 

Helladic (he-lad'ik), a. [< Gr. 'EXXdf ('EaXimJ-), 
Hellas, Greece, + -tc.] Same sm. H ellenic. 
[Bare.] 

Zeuxis, Parrhasius and their follower^ under the gen- 
eral name of the Aatotio' school, were opposed to the Gre- 
cian {Helladie) school. 

C. 0. Miiller, Manual of Arohnol. (trans.^ • 189. 

helladothere (heFsrdq-ther), n. [< HeUadothe- 
mm.] The animal upon whose remaiRs the 
genus Helladotherium was founded. 
&lladetheriid8B (hel^^^the-ri'i-de), n. pi, 
[NL., < Helladotherium 4- -4dm.] The family 
of ruminants which the genus Helladotherium 
represents. 

Helladoliherioidea (heK^o-thfi-ri-oi'df-g.), n. 
pl. [NL., < Helladotherium + -oidea.] The 
HeUadotheriidm rated as a superfamily. Qill. 

Helladotherium (heF^o-th8'ri-um),n. [<Gr. 

(*EAAad-), Hellas, Greece, + %mov, a wild 
beast.] A genus of fossil ruminant mammals 
of uncertain affinities, by some referred to the 
Giraffldm, by others made the tsrpe of a family 
HeUadotheriidm, The remains occur in the Up- 
per Miocene and Pliocene of Greece (whence 


the name) and elsewhere. Oaudry, 1860. 

Hellanodic (hel-Srncid'ik), n. [< Gr. 'EAlovodi- 
Koi, D(^c form of pl., < *EAAmvc» 

Doric *EXlavec, sing. 'TSTHhiv, a Greek (see HeU 
lene), 4* J<m 7 , Judgment.] In Gr. antiq., one of 
the judges at the Olympic games, who award- 
ed the prizes. 

holl-balet, n. [hOi. heUebdlo, two wordt : 
heUe, gen. of hetl, and balel.j The torment of 
heU. 



haU-bale 


2779 


eral-OTiiled oarpels, wliioh are dehiscent at 
maturity, or rarely baccate. The tribe embracw 
about ISO apeciet of annual or perennial herba, included 
under about 90 genera, with leavea which are radical, 
alternate, or reaembling an Involucre. Hero belong, be- 
Bidee the hellebore^ the goldenseal. llydrmtiH Canatlm’ 
HSt whose rhiaomes are used in medicine, and the com* 
, _ . . - . . flee cut under co/- 


God ahldld his soul from hOl-bale, 

‘Who made It thus in English tale. 

GsiMiis and XxoduM (E. fl. X. S.^ Pref., p. ziv. 

hellbandGr (hel^ben'ddr), n. [< helV-, 2. as a 
term of emphasis, + bender, 4.] 1. A pro- 

tracted and reckless debauch or drunken frolic. 

See bcfider, 4. [Slang, U. 8.] —>2. The meno- mon eolumb^e, AquUeffia mUgaris, 
pome, Menojpoma alleghamenm (or Protanqpeia - umbint^, 

liellebotin (here-b^xin), n, [< hellebore + 
A crystalline ^lucoside having ]>oison- 
ouH properties, found in black helleboru. 

heUel 

B Sp. eleborina ss Pg. helkborinl 
rinOf elleborinCf < Gr. kT^^pivg, a plant liku hel- 
lebore, < iXMBopog, heUeliore : see hellebtMrc,'] 1 . 
A plant of the genus Epipaotis, natural order 
Orchidew, There are but few speoies, perennials with 
creeping rhisomes. fibrous rooti^ leafy stems, and loose 
racemes of dull-colored fiowers. They are natives of the 
northern hemiaphere. ttu'ee or four species being found in 
Great ^tain. 

2. A Buropean orchidaceous plant, Cephalun- 
thera rubra. 

See helleborize, 

, rizm), n. [as F. ellebo- 
iborismue, Gr. i^^fiopitrud^, ados- 

J I ii.vi._i 


Beltonist 

Hellenic (he-len'ik), a, [s F. 'helWn 
the Greeks: see 


<Gr. 

leUene.Ti 




muebpupptes and water-dogs. See Metiopoma, 

hell-bent (i 

without rej 
to have or 

set ” : as, he went hell-bent after it. [Slang, U. S. ] 
Maine went 
Hell-bent 

Eor Governor Kent 

Potitiedl tong 0840). 
hell-black (heVblak), a. Black or dark as hell. 

The sea, with such a atorm as hia bare head 

In hell-hlaek night endur'd, would have buoy’d up. 

And quench’d the stelled fires. Sha]B,t Lear, uL 7. 

hell-bom (hel'bdm), a. Bom of or in hell ; of 
hellish origin. 

Betlre^ or taste thy folly ; and learn by proof. 

Helldtom, not to contend with apiritB of heaven ! 

Milton, P. L.. IL 687. 

hell-broth (hePbrdth), n, 
posed to be of ma, * 
malignant purposes. 

Like a hell-broth boil and bubble. 

ShaL, Macbeth, iv. 1. 

hell-cat (hel'kat), n. A witch; a hag; a furi- 
ous vixen. 

**yat voman?'* hell-eat, who hates me as she does 
the devil.” Marryat, Snarleyyow, II. L 

hell-diver (hePdl^v^r), u, A grebe. [U. S.] 
hell-doomed (hePdCmd), a. Boomed or con- 
signed to hell. 

And reckou'st thou thyself with spirits of heaven, 

HOl-dbomed f MUion, F. L., IL 607. 

hell-driver (hePdri^v6r), n. The dobson or 
hellgrammi te. [Baleigh, North Carolina, U. S. ] 
Helleboracem (heKe-bd-ra'se-S), n, pi, [NL., 
< HeUeborus + -aeccp,'] The name proposed by 
* Spach for the tribe of plants HeUeborew, 
helleboraceoUB (hePe-bo-ra'shius), a, [< hel- 
lebore + -aceous. Of. Helleboracete,'] Belated 
hellebore: belonging to the 


d'brdth), M. A composition sup- ™ aoauru ty 

of magical quality prepared for Helleboms (he-leb o-nis), [] 

rposes. borus, tAno ellehorus; 


, iopof, hellebore : 
see hellebore,'] A genus of plants belonging to 
the tribe HeUeborcw, of the natural order Banun- 
cutaeew. The plants are distinguiahed by the 6 regular 
aepala, small petals, and many carpels, which are many- 




Christmas Koae KHtllrbcrHs nigtr'), 

seeded. The genus, known under the general name helle- 


death. U, viruiit, the green hellebore, a native of Europe, 
is naturalised in the IT nlted States. The fetid or stinking 
hellebore is H. yeUidut, a name alao given to the skunk- 
oabbajKS^ Symploearput/eetidtu, 

It achewtth aumtyme yn medloyns maad of elebore, ther 
Is no thing that puttlth awey the oraumpe as doith core 
6 esseuee. Book qf QuitUt JSetenee (ed. PumivallX p. 22. 
Here merouiy, here heUebore, 

Old ulcers mundlfying. 

Drayton, Muses’ Elysium, v. 

2. A name of similar plants of other genera. 
BranXMt kiamalia, a plant olosely allied to HtUeborue, is 
called winter heUehore, Veratmm vtride, a Itllaoeous plant, 
is known as American, faltt, or wkUe heUebore, ewamp 
heHtboTt. Indi/on twir v. 

8. The powdered root of American hellebore, 
need to destroy lice and cateridllars. 
HcUoborcs (hel-e-bC^rf-C), n. ph [NL. (A. f, 
de Candolle, 1818), < MeUehorus -r -eat,] A 
tribe of plants, of the natural order Banunen- 
Uteem, dutingoiahed by the petaloid sepals. 


[= F. eU6borine 
na, < L. helleho- 


le 

ally considered (compare 
Hellenistn, 2); Greek; Grecian. 

Into the Keformation too . . . the subtle Hellenie lea- 
ven of the Benascence found its wuy. 

M. Arnold, Hebraism and Hellenism. 

A glance at the position of Cyprus on the map explalua 
why it never became truly HelUnic. 

C, T, Newton, Art and Archeeol., p. 819. 

Perhaps there la no other instance of so instlnotive a 
yearning towarda the MHellenic life as is to be seen in 
Keats. J. C, Shairp, Aapecta of Poetry, p. 160. 

In art, applied speoifloallv to Greek work from the close 
of the primitive epoch to the Boman anpremacty In Greece, 
beginning 146 n. c., or, more narrowly, until the time of 
Alexander the Great and the sculptor I^raippu^, about 
880 B. c., the adiectivo Hellenietie being applied to aubae- 
quent work. The Uollenlo epoch includea the period of 


u>0, VIA. 

ing with hellebore, < e^MpopV^etv, dose with hel- 
lebore : see hcUeborize,] The ancient practice 
of treating disease (insanity) with hellebore. 

When he offered hiM>oblic thesia, on the HeUehoriam at 
the Ancients. J, B. wood. Address on Hahnemann, p. 6. 

helleborize (hero-bo-nz), v. t, ; pret. and pp. 
helkborized, ppr. hellcborizmg, [ss F. ellehoriser, 
< Or. iX^popfietv, dose with hellebore, < e^:(io- 
pof, hellebore: see hellebore,] To dose with 
hellebore, as in dementia; treat for madness 
with hellebore. Also spelled hclleborise, 

1 am represented . . . as singular in the paradox, nay, 
as one who would be helletHtriHed as a madman for har- 
bouring the absurdity. Sir W, Hamilton, 

NL., < L. hellc- 



't6r), n, [< helle-- 
bore -I- aster,] The fetid hellebore, HeUeborus 
fattidus, 

hellebore (heFe-bor), n. [Formerly also elle- 
hore; < ME. elebore, elehur, < OF. eUebore, F. 
elUhore, helUbore ss Sp. eUboro, elebor b Pg. 
heUeboro b It. eUeboro, K L. helleborus,' ellehorus, 
also hoUeborum, eUeberum, < C3hr. iXkipopog, rarel^ 
k^popog, hellebore (L. veratrum ) ; ulterior ori- 
^ unknown.] 1. A plant of the genus .He?- 

fe6ofHM,o^he naturalorder par- Inriudes'aiwut ii species of erect perennial herbs, 

ticularly H, mger, the black hellebore or Chnst- with deeply cut leaves and large whit^ yellowish, or 

mas rose, a native of southwestern Europe, it greenish fiowers, natives of Europe and weatern Aaia. A 

is a draatic hydragogic cathartic, poasesaing emmenagoglc weH-known apeolea is the Christmas rows, or block hejle- 
poweri, In overdoses producing inflammation of the gastric H . niger, commoif in gardens ; it is a native of Eu- 

^ ... 1 , and its roototook is used in medicine, Beo hellebore. 

„ ^ F. Hellbne, < Gr. "ETl- 

'/.ipteg, pi. form, in llomor (if the single instance 
is genuine), a Thessalian tribe of which ’’KATii/v 
(Hellen) was the reputed chief; later (earliest 
record 586 f. c.) a general name for all the 
Grc|^; in N. T. and ecol. writers used for 
* Gentiles,’ rarely in sing. ’’EAAjtv, a Greek. The 
origin of the. name is unknown; Hellen is no 
doubt an eponym.] 1. An ancient Greek; 
properly, a Greek of pure race: traditionally 
said to be so called from Hellen, son of Deuca- 
lion and Pyrrha, the legendary ancestor of the 
true Greelu, consisting of the Dorians, MoW- 
ans, lonians, and Acheans. 

Pmm the nature of the country Inhabited hy the Hel- 
knee, Busdcle Infers the symmetiy of the Hellenic mind. 

P^MJro.,KIlL 262 . 

2. A subjeet of the modern kingdom of Greece, 

_ or Hellas. 

petals mostly small or wanting, and the sev- gwllMiUw (he-18'ni-§n), a. Same as HeUenic, 


Hellenic Art. 

A firaEment of the Parthenon frieze. British Museum. 

the development and perfection of the Doric and lonle 
orders, and that daring which the principles of the Corin- 
thian order were worked out. In scalpture, etc., this pe- 
riod comprises the works of the grand style, which suc- 
ceeded the archaic. Bee Greek art, under Greek.^HA- 
Icnlc dialect. Bee evmmon dialect, uudw common, 
Hellenically (ho-lpn'l-kal-i), adv. In the Hel- 
lenic manner; according to the standards of 
Hellenism. 

Hellenicism (he-len'i-sizm), n, [< Hellenie + 
-ism,] Hellenic character or quahty; Hellenic 
style. 

He is drawn on to study In detail the Hellenieiem, the re- 
finement of knowledge and taste, the subtle convolutions 
of grace, with which the painter illustrates the poet. 

Nineteenth Century, aKIV. 87. 

Hellenisation, Hellenise. Soo JleileuieaHon, 
Hellenize, 

Hellenism (herou-izm), n, [b F. helUnime b 
Rp. hehnismo = Pg. hellenisnio b It. ellenismo, 

< Gr. 'E?,hpfiefi6g, imitation of the Greeks, use 
of a pure Greek style and idiom, < ^E'A^^i^eiv, 
speak Greek, make Greek: see Hellenise,] 1. 
A peculiarity of the Greek language; a word, 
phrase, idiom, or construction used or formed 
in the Greek manner. 

Virgil is full of the Greek Forms of Bpeeoh, which the 
Crltlcks call Hellenieme, AddUon, Spectator, No. 286. 

Wo find examples of Latlnisms in Bysantine Greek, and 
of Hdleniemc in the decay of classic Latin. 

0. P, Mareh, Hist. Eng. Lang., p. 249. 

2. The spirit and tendency regarded as esp^ 
(dally characteristic of the Greek race, hisiori- 
(*.ally considered, and as best oxem}>lified in its 
pursuit of . intellectual and physi(;al culture, 
and its predilection for the noble, the strong, 
and the beautiful in thought and action. See 
extract under Uebraism, 2. 

To get rid of one's ignorance, to see things as th(nr are, 
and by seeing tbciii as they ore to see them in their Dcau- 
ty, is the simple and attractive ideal which Hetleniem 
holds out before hnnmu nature ; and from the aimplioity 
and ohaiin of this ideal, Heileniem, and human life in the 
hands of //cUetusm, . . . arc full of what we call sweetneas 
and light . . . As tlio great movement of Christianity wts 
a triumph of Ilebraisin and man’s moral impulses, so the 
great niovemcnt which goes by the name of the Benas- 
cence was an uprising and re-instatemeut of man’s intd- 
Icctual impulses and Heileniem. 

M. Arnold, Cnltnre and Anardiy, Iv. 

3. Confonuity to Greek speech and ideas; imi- 
tation or adoption of Greek characteristics in 
any respect. 

Heileniem (among the Jews] served as the preparation 
for a catholic creed. As it furnished the language of 
Christianity, It supplied also that literary instinot which 
counteracted the traditional reserve of the Palestinian 
Jews. MeClintoek and Stryng'e Bneye,, IV. 176. 

Hellenist (hePen-ist), n. [b F. heUMste : 
helenista s Pg. heUenista s It. eUenista,. < ' 

in N. T. one who uses the Gre^ 
language, later eocL aometimea for ‘Gentile,’ 

< speak Greek, make Greek: gee 


HAltenlit 

SeUmiiee.'] 1. One who is partly Greek; one 
who has Greek affinities, or who adopts the 
Ghreek language, manners, and oustomH ; specifi- 
oallv, a Jew who used the Greek language and 
conformed more or less to Greek influence in 
the early period of Christianity, both in Pales- 
tine and in foreign countries, ei^ecially Egypt. 

Thwe Jews understood Greek, and used tbe Oredc 
and therefore are called HeUenistx. 

Hammondf On Acts vL 1. 

Luke, the physioisn and HMeniit. 

Selu^, Christ and Christianity, p. 82. 

2. One skilled in the Greek language and liter- 
ature; a Greek scholar; a Grecian. 

Blohitfd Bentley, the Master of Trinity CoUege, and the 
greatest BMeniat of his ige. 

W, UaHhewH, Mtlng on in the World, p. 86a 

8. A promoter of Greek culture: specifloally, 
one of the learned Greeks who, after the fall of 
Constantinople in 1453, disseminated the know- 
ledge of the Greek language and literature in 
Itafy, and were among the chief agents of the 
revival of learning. 

Hellenistic (W-e-nis'tik), a. [< Hellenist + 
-id.] 1. Resembling or partaking of Hellenic 
character, but ncrt truly Hellenic; combining 
Greek and foreign characteristics or elements, 
as many of the later Greeks and the Hellenized 
neighboring peoples, or the modifled Greek lan- 
guage, thou^t, etc., current among them. 

The ciTilisBtlon resulting from these poliUoal changes 
[after tbe time of Alezanderl showed a decline from the 
pure Greek or Hellenic mod^ and is called HeUmiaUc, 
The Centwry, XXV. 87, note. 

The reUgiouB conceptions and philosophy of the Bel 
hnietie Jewa Bibliotheea aSerat XLV. 178. 

2. Particularly, in sculpture nnd, painting, char- 
acteristic of the school of Greek art based on the 
art of Lysippus, 
the court 8culx>- 
tor of Alexander 
the Great, which 
may or may not 
be considered to 
include the work 
of Lysippus him- 
self. Itlastedfrom 
about 880 B. 0. until 
the Boman suprem* 
acy in Greece, and 


ginally 
sued.] 



HeUeniitic Scul|iture.— The Apollo BeWe* 
dere, Vatiain Museum, Home. 


may be extended to 
include all the work 
done for the Bo- 
mans Inr Greek ar- 
tists, or in the Greek 
manner and follow- 
ing Greek models, 
as Mte as the early 
empire. Hellenistic 
art is characterised 
In general hr a re- 
seat of eflectfpos- 
ingX ^ » decided 
leiung toward the 
ooloisal, and by 
great Skill and dev- 
ernees in design and execution ; but it ladm oiiginalilv, 
and seeks to copy the tj'pes and methods of tbe Bdlemc 
epoch rather than to find inspiration in original ooncep- 
tfons and contemporary aima— HeUsulitio dlolaot, a 
local dialect of ancient Greek in the period after Alex- 
ander the Great, spoken by a population not Greek in 
origin; especially, the dialect uaed by Greek-ipeaklng 
Jewa, and called alio the Alexandrine dialeet, found in 
the Ssptuagint, and in a leaa marked form in the New 
Testament: opposed to the common or BeUenie diaUat. 

The lonnation of a BeUcnittic ditdeet. largely inter- 
mixed with Semltlo idloma J, Badley, Essays, p. 418. 

HUlMlistical (hel-e-nis'ti-kal), a. [< Hellenis- 
tic + -a2.] Same as Hellentstic. 

Into the importanoe of the BcUenietiedl dialect he had 
made the exaotest search. Bp, FeU, Hammond, 1 1. 

BalleilisticsapUy (hel-e-nis'ti-kal-i), adv^ In 
Hellenistic manner. 

It may bear the same aignifloation heUemMieallyia this 
place. J, Qrcgory, Notes on Passages in Scripture, p. so. 

HUloniiation (hePen-i-za^sbo^, n. [< Hel^ 
lenize + -afion. j The act of Hellenizing, or 
the state of being imbued with Greek ideas or 
methods. Also spelled Hellenisathn, 

The establishment and gradual KeBewtsaHon ol Christl- 
anlte as a system of doctrme. 

Bibliotheaa Saera, XLV. 172. 
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It Is Btai a question whethor the Maoedonlans illioald 
be regarded as barboriaed Hellenes, or BeHcnised bor- 
barians ; a ooalttlon at both elements may be Inferred 
from their earliest traditions. 

Von Banket I^niv. Hitt, (trans.), p. 868. 

The Greeks . . . endeavored to strengthen their ppci- 
tlonbyHsiieiiteiiig . . . tbe Bulgarian population of Tur- 
key from the source of the Greek Church. 

J, Baker, Turkey, p. 78. 

IL intrans, 1. To conform to Greek stan- 
dards or usages.— 2, To use the Greek language. 
"" I.]— 8. To exhibit a tendency to Hellen- 

, cultivate HeUenism as an ideal of think- 
ing and conduct. See Hellenism, 2. 

The development of our Belkniting instincts, seeking 
ardently the intelliglblo law of things, and making a stream 
of fresh thought play freely about our stock notions and 
habits. Is what is most wanted by us at present 

M, Arnold, Culture and Anarchy, v. 

Also spelled Hellenise, 

Helleniser (hel'en-i-z4r), n. One who makes 
Hellenic; one who or that which exerts a Hel- 
lenic or Hellenizing influence. 
hellenotSTPe (he-len'o-Mp), n. A picture com- 
posed of two finished photographs, of which one 
18 very light, made translucent by means of 
varnish, tmted on the back, and placed over 
the second and stron^r print, thus producing 
a combination of e&ets. Also called haUo- 
Sik>er Sunbeam, 

ler (herdr), n, [G., also MUer, halier (NL. 
haUensis), < Hall, a town in Swabia, where the 
coin was ori- 
is- 
A 

small coin 
formerly cur- 
rent in Ger- 
many, struck 
in silver and 
in copper, 
and worth 
about a far- 
thing. 

Hellespontine (heres-pon-tin), a. [< L. HeU 
lespontus, < Gr. ’EXAi^Knroproc, i. e., ndvroq, 
Helle’s sea: gen. of ‘'EXXg, Helle, daugh- 

ter of Athamas, said to have been drowned in 
this strait ; wdvroc, sea.] Pertaining to the Hel- 
lespont, a narrow strait between Europe and 
Asia, now called tbe Dardanelles, connecting 
tbe ^gean sea with the Sea of Marmora, 
hell-fire (heVfa'), n. [< ME. helleflr, helUfur, < 
AS, helle-m, helleflr {= OHG. hellajiur, MHG. 
hclleviur, G. hdUeitfeuer), < hell, gen. heue, hell, 
+ fyr, fire.] The fire of hell ; infernal torment. 

Devili were not ordained of God for hdl-Jlre, but hell» 
fire for them ; and for men, ao far forth as it was foreaeen 
that men would be like them. 

Booker, Ecdea. Polity, v., App. 1. 

I never aee thy face but X think upon hell-fire, and Divea 
that lived in purple; for there he la in hla robes, burning, 
burning. 8hak., 1 Heii. IV., ill. 8. 

hell-gate (heP^tO* (< ME. heUe gate, < AS. 
hcllegat for *heUegeat, helle geat, < hell, gen. helle, 
+ geat, gate.] The portal or entrance mto hell. 

l-bleaaed be trenthe^ that ao brak AeUe-yatea 

And aaued tbe Stfanrn fram Bathanaa and hu power. 

Fien Plowman (fix xL 166. 

The snaky aoroerew that sat 
Fast by heitgate, and kept the fatal k^. 

Jf<itof^P.Xll.725. 

hellgrammite, helgramite (her|op*a-mit), n. 
The larva of a sialia neuropterous insect, Cary- 
dalus comutus. ItiaafSvoritebaitfortheblack-basi. 
Also known locally in the United States by a great variety 
at pqpular name^ suggested by its appearance or habits. 

, . sought I , 

tough int^roent, so mat one Iwva serves to 


hdly 

gen. hsRahell, 4* himii, hound.] Adog of hell; 
an agent of hell; a hellish person. 

Thou hadst a Olarenoo too^ and Blohard kill'd him. . . . 
A heU-hound, that doth hunt us all to death. 

gtoiir.,Bioh.IU.,iv.4. 

Yotf flend-apparent* you ! you declared heU-hound t 
B. J(MMOit,DevUiBi 


an A8% IL 1. 

hellicat (hePi-kat), a. and n. [Sc., also Mlo- 
cat, aooom. of hoBokit, hoBaeWa, crazy, giddy, 

< *halhk, a., r^r. hw hdUik, hahc, a giddy girl, 
+ -tf s E. -6d^] 1 . a. l^ht-headed; giddy; 
half-witted; extravagant. 

I want to see what that hdlicate quean Jenny Binthe- 
ront's doing. Seoit, Antiquary, xxxix. 

n. n. [With'allusion to heU-^f.] A wicked 
or cruel creature. 

Let us but get pnir Grace out o'4hat auld BMieat'i 
clutohea. Scott, Black Dwarf, lx. 

hellier ^el'i-Sr), n. [Var. of hBUer, ult. of 
/teatofS.] A roofer; a tiler or slater. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

In the West, he thatoovers a house with dates is called 
tkhclerothetticr. Bay, . 

helUJay (hePi-jft), n. The razor-billed ank, Alca 
(arutamania) tarda, Montagu, Also hetkjay. 



Obvene. 


R,evene. 


Heller of Count William Vlll. of Hanau, 
British Museum. < Slse of the original.) 


The BeUmtsation of that country [Egypt] under the 
Taylor, The Alpneoet, II. 160. 


PtolemieB. 


IWMC 

mionise (hePen-lz), o. ; prot. and pp. Hellen- 
ieed, ppr. HeUenieing, [< Gr. speak 

* Greek, tr. make Greek, < 'EXJlswf, the Greeks, 
*HKknv, a Greek > see HeUene,'\ I. trans. To mtJce 
Hellenio or Hellenistic; cause to conform to 
Oi<eak standards in any particular. 

The oidy steange mod to be eeen Is Ammon, who had 
hssa loniiMfiiNWalready. 

a a MtfBsr, Monaal irf Aidiaml. (trans.), f 14a 


They are much sought after is fidi-bait^ haviim a very 
. jugh integument, ao mat one larva serves to catch several 
fldi ; and they are oalled by fldiermen crawlers, dobsons, 
and . . . heugraimmiUee, Stomd, Nat. BisL, II. 16a 

hiellgraiimilte-fly (hel'gra-mit-ffi), n. The 
ad^ Carydalus comutus, J, H, Comstock, 

heU-hag (hePhag), n. A malicious, evil-minded 
old woman. 

A corroding disease it [envy] is ; an hel-hag that feeds 
upon its own marrow, hones, and strongMt purts. 

Bp, Biehardmm, Observations on the Old Testamen^l). 881. 

hell-hated (hePh&^ted), a. Abhorred as hell. 
Back do I toss these treesonc to thy heed; 

With the hell-hated He o'erwhdm thy heart 

Shak., Lear, v. 8. 

hell-haimted (herhUn^ted), a. Haunted by 
evil spirits. 

Fierce Osmond dot’d me In tbe bleeding barl^ 

And bid me stand expos’d to the bleak winds, 

Bound to the fSto of keU^unted grove. 

Zhyden, 

hell-hoimd (hePhound), n, £< ME. heUehound, 
hellefmnd, < AS. heUlehund, hsSs hand (s D. 
hend « MHG. heBehmnt, G. hdOsehimd), < IM, 


[Local, Eng.] 

helliflh (h^'ish), a. [b D. heUch b MLG. heU 
lisch, heiseh = MhG. hellisch, G. hoUisch; as heU^ 
4 Pertaini^ to hell ; fit for or like 

hell; infernal; mali^ant; wicked. 

At length to hell, or to some hellieh place, la he likelie 
to go. Aecham, Tbe SoholemaBtar, p. 74. 

Hia nailia wea lyk ane AsUtt cnik, 

Thalrwlth fyve quarteria lang. 

The Study Serk (Child’s Ballads, VIIL 148X 
Victory and triumph to the Son of God, 

Now entering hla great dud, not of arms. 

But to vanquish by wisdom hellieh wiles \ 

Jfikon,P.B.,L176. 

hellidlly (hePish-li), adv. In a hellish or ma- 
lignant manner; infernally; wickedly. 

That wicked plot [tbe gunpowder treason] was con- 
trived and managed with the greatest sworn secresy, made 
heBiehly aacred and firm by solemn oaths. 

Bp, Barlow, Bemaina, p. 89a 

hellislmeBS (hePish-nes), n. The qualities of 
hell; extreme wickedness or malignity. 

Wounds, shrieks, and gaspinga are his proud ddight ; 

And he by heUiehneeeDlB proweaa acana. 

J, Beaumont, Psyche, zL 27. 

liell-ldtG (hePHt), n. A kite of hell ; a person 
of unsparing cruelty; 

All my pretty ones? 

Did you say all? O, heU-kite /— All? 

8hak„ Macbeth, iv. 8. 

bellnesstf n, [Ineg. < hell^, n., + -ncss.J Hel- 
lishnesB. 

There’s not a king among ten thousand kings ... * 

But gildetb those that glorifle his folly. 

That sooth and smooth, and call his Bnlnett holy. 

Sylveeter, tr. of Du Bartos's Weeks, IL, The Gaptaines. 

hello (he-lo' ), intefj, TAlso written huUo, rarely 
hillo; Ykr, forms of hallo, q. v.] An exclamation 
desired to attract the attention of a person 
at a distance^ also, a mere greeting between 
persons meetmg. As a greeting its use is conflned to 
easy colloquial or vulgar speech. As a preliminary tele- 
phone call it is in very common use. 

*HvUq, Brown I what’s the matter, old fellow? ’ 

T. Bughet, Tom Brown at Bugby, ii. a 

hell-rake (hePrftk), n. A large rake with long 
iron teeth. HalUwell, [Prov. Eng.] 

hell-waint (her wan), n, A phantom wagon 
seen in the sky at night. 

They have so fraid ns with bull-beggars, BplrltnL witohee, 
nrobina ... the man in the oke, the htU-waine, . . . 
and such other bugs, that we were afraid of our own 
shadowes. B, Seat, Disooverie of Wilchcraft. (Jkmtee.) 

The Mara the Man-i’-tb’-oak, the Hdtwain, 

Middleton, The Witch, L 2. 

heliward, heUwarde (hePw^, -wardz), adv. 
[< heU^ 4 -ward, -wards,} Toward hell. 

We have not hastened to heaven-wardL but rather to 
hoUward. 

J, Bradford, Letters (Parker Soo., 1868X XI. 86. 

Tteea that aloft with proudest hononra rise. 

Boot heU-ward, and thenoe flouriah to tbe akiea. 

Brome, To Mr. Fenton. 

hell-weedt (hePwSd), n. The dodder. 

After it has fastened upon a iflant, it quits tbe root, end 
like a oohe^ panudte fives upon another's trencher, and 
first atarvea, and then killa ito entertainer. For whteh 


irrefigioua olowns onrae It Iqr tbe name of BeU» 

wtsdandDevil's-giitB. ritefaBM,8tlrpeaHlberDiom(1787). 

'i),c. [<hem + -yi, Ct.AB.hemc, 

i, < he^hdU , helL + -Ke,E . Having 

the qualitieB of l^U; nellish. 

flttdh UagpheniloB they brey out of their Ailiv heerCs. 

AnUSen, Bspodtlon, talLtB, h. 


(helm), «. [< ME. Mme, < AS. helmat m., 
ehelm, radder, s D. tiller, a MLG. 

helm, rudder, a MHG. helm, halme, G. Mm, 
helve, handle, G. also rudder, helm, steering- 
oar (in naut. sense from D.), » loel. ^alm, a 
rudder; allied to heloe and halter^, q^. y. The 
word ooours, diseased, in the first dement of 
haXberd, q. v.] If. A handle; a helve. 

A great ax flret ahe gave, that two waya out, 

In which a fair well-poliah’t helm waa put, 

That from an olive-bough received hia frame. 

Chapman^ Udyaaey, v. 

2. Naut, the handle, lever, or instrument by 
which the rudder is shifted; the tiller, or in 
larffe ships the wheel: sometimes extended to 
include the whole steering-apparatus. 

• Yet are they Tihipa] turned about with a very email hidm, 
whitheraoever the governor liateth. Jaa. iii. 4. 


[Dial, form of halm, q. v.] 
[< helm^ + -age.} Guid- 


0 where will 1 get a gude aailor, 

To take my helm in hand? 

Sir Patriek Spent (GhUd'a Ballada, m. 164X 

In gallant trim the gUded veaael goea ; 

Youth on the prow, and Pleaaure at the helm. 

Gray, The Bard, ii. 2. 

Hence — 8. The place or post of direction or 
management: as, to take line helm of affairs. 

Men of ability and experience in great aif aira, who have 
been long at the helm. Bp. AUerUwry, Sermona, 1. vii, 

I then sat at the helm of the commonwealth, and shared 
In the direction of its moat important motions. 

Melmoth, tr. of Cicero^ xl. 

There are not wanting persons at the hdm, friends to 
the progress of this apirit. • 

Jeffenon, Oorrespondonce, II. 212. 

Down With the hdliLthe order to puah the helm down 
to the lee side of the ship^ in order to put the ship about or 


_ j the helm, 

to put the helm aport.— Shift the h elm the order to 
put the helm from starboard to port, or the reverse.— 
Starboard the helm, the order to put the helm to the 
starboard or right aide.— To ease the helm, to let the 
helm come a little amidships so as to relieve the strain on 
the rudder.— To fbOl the nelm. See /es/i To put the 
helm down, to put the helm alee in order to turn the ship 
to windward.— up With the helm, the order to put the 
helm aweather.— Weather helm, the condition of the 
helm when kept a little to windwara, or aweather, in or- 
der to prevent the ship's head from coming up in the wind 
while si^ng close-hauled. 

helm^ (helm), e. t [< helm\ n.] To steer; guide; 
direct. [Bare.] 

The very stream of his llfe^ and the business he hath 
hehned, must, upon a warranted need, give him a better 
proclamation. Shat,, M. for M., ill. 2. 

Wherefore not 

Heim the huge vessel of your states my liege, 

Here^ by the aide of her who loves you most? 

Tennymm, Queen Mary, v. 1. 

helm^ (helm), n. [< ME. helm, < AS. helm, a 
protection, helm, also a protector, s OS. helm 
s OFries. D. MLG. helm b OHG. MHG. G. helm 
(> It. elmo B Sp. ya/m^OSp. elmo = Pg. elmo s 
OF. heaume, heavlme, F. heaume) ss Icel. l^iUmr 
B Sw. Dan. l^elm b Goth, hilma, helm; b 
OB ulff. ahlemiie b Buss, ehleme b Lith. esalmas, 
helm (the last three forms prob. of Teut. ori^) ; 
prob. B Skt. mrman, protection, shelter, D*om 
an assumedj/par, gal, repr. by AS. helan, ME. 
helen, £. heat^, cover: see heal^, helt^, hilP^, Dim. 
(through OF.) helmet a. v.] 1. A defensive 
cover TOT the head; a neimet. See helmet, now 
the more common form. 

There sate a knight with hame unlaste. 

Speneer, F. Q., II. 1. 24. 
^ whose defence t* appear more stern and full of dread) 
Pnt on a helmot clouds upon his rugged head. 

Braytan, Folyolbion, iv. 464. 


A sleeve of scarlet 

Tennytm, Lancelot and Elaine. 

2. A dark heavy cloud that rests on the brow 
of a mountain before a storm, while the rest 
of the sky is clear. Also helpMovd and helmet 

On certain oooaatons, when the wind is from some easter- 
ly point, the hAm suddenly forms. 
seimet, VL, No. 148^ Pros, of K^ral Meteorological Soa 

8. A hovel; an outhouse. [Prov. Eng.]— Bar- 
rel iMliiL a type of helmet of the thirteenm century, 
partly o^ndrical in form, with a flat top and the aides 
■lightly If at all convex.— Deml-beiin, one of the amaller 
hrimets of the middle agei^ including the basinet, secret^ 
chapdl-de-fer, et c, 

(helm), fl. t [< ME. helmen, pp. helmed, 
ihelimea; < As. helmian (poet.), cover, < helm^e 
^vering, a helm, helmet*: see MmS. Ot. Of. 

' keaumer, heaulmer, cover with a helmet.] To 
nniiah with a helmet; cover with a helmet, as 
• knight. 
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Hehnewthal however aman may be helmed and Shielded 
and harnessed by skill and art^ there was always a spear 
of truth which could pierce through. 

G. S, HiOard, John A. Andrew. 

helm^ (helm), n, 
riame as halm. 
helmage (hermfij), n. 
ance. [Bare.] 
helm-bar (belm'bar), n. [< -f ftflf;-!,] A 
roll of cloud suspended in the air below the 
helm-cloud. Bee helm*^, n., 2. [Prov. Eiig.] 
helm-cloud (helm'kloud), n. [< hclrn*^ + cloutl.] 
Bame as helm^, 2. 

Small portlona of their vaporous clouds mv scon travel- 
ling from the helm-eUmd to the bar. 

Seienee, VI., No. 14^ Froc. of Eoyal Meteorological Hoc. 

helmet (hePmet), n. [b D. helmet, < OF. ^heU 
met, elmet, healmet, heaumet, hiaumet, dim. of 
heaume, etc., E. helm b D. helm.eto.: see helm^.^ 
1. A defensive cover for the bead. The term ia 
applied in general to all defensive head-coverings except 
the slightest, such as the skull-cap, the secret, the wire 

hat^ etc., and also 
thecamailorcoif. 
Bpedflcally — (a) 


(1) In an 
cient and medie- 
val armor, a cap 
of metal worn to 
protect the head 
from sword-outs 
and spear-thrusts. 
Such a helmet 
usoally guarded 
the nape of the 
neokand sides of 
the face means 
of hingeu pieces 
or sliding splints 
(teeeouvre-nuque, 
jaee-ouard, cheek- 
piece), and to a 
certain extent the 
face by means of a 
nasal, either fixed 
or movable, a beaver, a projecting visor, or the like. The 
only helmets which covered the head and fabe completely 
were those worn by Komau gladiators of certain olasses, 
and by medieval heavy-arniea horsemen between the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth and the middle of the sixteenth 



helmfit-crab (hePmet-krab), n. Akindof king- 
crab, LimuAue longiepinua. 
helmet-CFest (hel'met-krest), n. A crested 
humming-bird of the genus (heynogon, 
helmetea (hePmet-ed), a, [< twlmet + -ad^.] 
Furnished with or wearing a helmet. 

Ob no kneea none, widow ; 

Unto tlio helmeted Belluiia use them 
And pray for me your soiildier. 

Fletcher {and another), 'iWo Noble Kinsmen, L 

helmet-flower (hel'met-fiou^^r), n. l. The ac- 
onite, wolf 8-bane^ or monkshood, Aeonitum an- 
thora, A. Napella, etc. — 2. The skullcap, 8<m- 
tellaria. — 8. A South American orchid-epi- 
phyte of the genus Coryanthee: so called from 
its helmet-shaped lip. 

helmetiert. n. [< helmet + -tar^.] A soldier 
wearing a neimet. 

He ordeined that the hAmettiere or morloners should 
stand upon their feet^ having their shields upright before 
them. Holland, tr. of Livy, p. 119L 

helmet-quail (hePmet-kwal), n. A quail of the 
genus Lophortyx. having an elegant recurved 
crest like that of a helmet. There are two speotas 
in the United States, L. eaiifomiieut, the common vulsy- 


Ancient Helmets. 

a, 4, Corinthian type: a, as worn in fight: 
t, raised fur comfort, r, Attic type {archaic ). 
e, a Roman form. 




Medieval Helmets. 

a, conical helmet with na.<»l, xath century; A conlca! basinet with 
camail secured to it, middle of x 4 th century; c, viaored basinet, 
early yean of x5th century; a, cylindrical helmet with hinged viaor, 
middle of xjth century. (From Vtollet-ie-Ihic's "Diet, du Mobilier 
frwiiVals.") 

century ; the most completely defensive helmets were the 
tilting-holmeta of the fifteenth and sixteenth oentnriei^ 
which prevented the wearer from seeing except directly 
before him, and at a height on a line with his eyes. See 
armet, barrel hAm (under helmS), baeinet, beavere buryet- 
nA, oabateet, heaume, iron-cap, lumihre, menUmmbre, mo- 
rion, nasal, oeUUtre, ombril, tUting-hclmet, vUor. 

I saw St Denis his head Inclosed in a wonderful rich 
hAmA. Voryat, Cruditien^ I. 48. 

They drank the red wine through the helmA barred. 

5bottI<-'ofL.M.,L4. 
(2) In present nse^ a stiff military hat of domed or pointed 
form, sometimes of metal or stiffened with bars of metal 
BO as to afford defense against a sword-cut (b) A hat> 
usually of leather and having a visor and broad neck- 
guard, worn by firemen, (e) A hat of similar form worn by 


Helmet-quail {Ijephertyx californicux). 


quail of California, and L. gambeli, which abounds in Axl- 
soiiB. Both arc favorite game-birds, occupying the same 

g ace that is filled by the bob-white In qastem parts Of 
e United States. Cowt, 

helmet-shaped (hel'met-shapt), a. Shaped 
like a holmet; in hot, galeate. 
helmet-fihell (hel'met-shel), n. The shell of a 
niolluRk of the genus CueeiH; a cameo-shelL 
Most of them are found in tropical seas, some in the Med- 


iterranean. They are numerous some attaining a large 
Such species as C. rt^a, C. eenmfa, and C. tuberoea 


■ise. 


armor, a chain 
or to the mhm- 


. As aooae m he was newe hAmed and hadde avented 
he 8Meii howhisfelowee blendhed on aUejpertes. 

jrerMi(&B.T.aLffir46a 


space ___ 

or openings for ventilation above, (d) The headpiece of 
a suit of submarine armor. It is usually formed of sheet- 
metal and leather, and Is fitted over the bead and shoul- 
ders. It Is provided with thick glass windows for the 
eyes and with pipes for air. See submarine qrmor, under 
armor, (e) A navelock used by anglers, with a projection 
in front of the face that can bo ooverM by a netting or 
veil as a proteotion agrinat insects. 

2. la her., the representation of a helmet, set 
above the esoutoneon and seeming to support 
the armorial crest. Distinctions of rank are 
indicated by the metal, the number of bars in 
the vizor, and the position. — 8. Same as helm^, 
2. — 4^ In hot, same as giUea, 1 (c). — 6. The 
npper part of a retort.— BeiJmd hhlmet^ Oorln- 

heimelta etc. Bee the adjectives. 

halmet-beftle (heFmet-be^tl), n. A chryso- 
melid beetle of one of the group of genera 
which Caeeida exemplifies, sometimes made a 
type of a family Caeeididm : so called from their 
form. Their Isrva are oharaoterlstlo, being broadly oval 
and spiiur, and having attached to the anal segment a 
dnng-lorx on which they oarry their excrement See cats 
under Castida and Oopbooycla. 
helingt-blrd (heFmet-bdrd), n. A bird of the 
genus Corythaix; a touracou. 
halmtt-fioekatoo (heFmet-kok-p-tfi^), n. See 
cockatoo. . 


upon w 

graved. See cut under CaeeididA. 
helm-nard (helm'ghrd), 91. In 
attaching the helm to the girdle 
melibre. See guard^hain. 
he^-hoopf, n. A holmet. Halliwell. 
helminth (hel 'miuth) ,n. [< Gr. e?.ptvg (ihpivd-), 
also a worm, particularly a maw-worm, 
intestinal worm, allied to a helix: see he- 
lix.'] A worm ; especially, an entozoan, ento- 
parasitic, or intestinal worm, as a cestoid, tre- 
matoid, or nematoid. See cut under Ceetoidea. 
hehninthagogic (hel-min-tha-gojMk), a. [< 
helminUuigog-ue + -<c.] Having the properties 
of a helminthagogue or vermifuge ; anthelmin- 
tic; vermifugal. 

helminthagogue (hel-min'tha-gog)« n. [< Gr. 
ihfupg a worm, + ayuydg, leading, driv- 

ing, < hyeiv, lead, ,drive.] In med., a remedy 
against worms ; an anthelmintic ; a vermifuge. 
HelmintherUB (hel-min-tbe'rus). n. [NL. 
(orig. erroneously Helmitherue), < Gr. ehfuvg 
{ilfitvQ-), a worm, + irreg. Bripav, hunt, < a 
wild beast.] A genus of worm-eating warblers, 
the type of which is B. vermi/eorue, a common 
bird of the eastern United States, about 
inches long, of an olive-green color above, and 
haying the oead striped with a tawny color and 
with black. Coues, 1882. 

Helmlnthes (hel-min'thez), n.pl. [NL.. < Gr. 
ihpivg, pi. e^ivOec, a worm: see helminth.] A 
large group of worms. The term is not now in teoh- 
nlou nsei but corresponds In ■ general way to CesMdm, 
Tremamdsa, and Nematoldea. 

Halmiiitlifa. (hel-min'thi^), n. [NL., < Gr. 
shitvi: (khfuvC-), a worm.] See PieHe. 
heminthiadB (hel-min-thi'a-sisj, n. r^.« < 
Gr. ihfitvdiav, suffer from worm8,< ihuve (M^smd-). 
a worm.] In pathol, a condition oharaoterised 
by the presence of worms in any part of the 
body. 


iMlminthic 


iMlminthic (hel-min'thik), a. and 

cj 1. 


[< heh 

minth 4* -icj Z, a. 1. In gxfoUj I>ertaiiiin£ to 
helminths or worms. — 2. In mm,y expelling 
worms; vermifugal. 

n. n. ' A medicine for expelling worms ; a 
vermifi^. 

helmintnimorjphouB (hel-mtn-thi-m^r'fus), a, 

f < Or. {t'Afuvfi-). a worm, + /ni/Hpfff form.] 

n entom,. helminthoid: specifically applied to 
certain dipterous larvm wnich resemble worms 
and live in the bodies of vertebrates. 
Helminthocladia (hcl-n^in-tho-klaMi- ji), n, 
[NL.y < Gr. k^Afiivg a worm, + icXadof, a 

branch.] A small ^nus of rod alguo, the type of 
the order Helmint/iocladiea’ of Agardh. The fronds 
are terete, much branched and decompound laterally, and 
more or leas gelatinous. 

helmtothoid a, [< Gr. H 24 uv^ 

OoeidriQ. oontr. like a worm, < tkjiLvq 

{klfuvd-)^ a worm, + f/doc, form.] Besembling 
a helminth : worm-like in form ; vermiform, 
helmintholltet (hel-min'th^lit), n, [< helmin- 
tholithm.'] A fossil of the genus HdminthoU^ 
thus, 

HelmintholithUBt (hel -min -thol'i- thus), n. 
[NL., < Gr. cX/i£vf (£X/££v( 5L), a worm, + Xidof, a 
stone.] A Liiinean genus of fossils supposed 
to be helminthoid. 

helmilltholo^C (hel-min-tho-loj'lk), a. [< hvl- 
minihoiogy -F -ic.] Pertaining to helminthol- 


lOlo^cal (hel-min-th6-loj"i-kal), a. 

< helminthoTagie + -a/.] Same as helmintho^ 


The Introduction of helmintht^ieal experiment hy 
KUchenmeiater. Eticye, JBrit., XXIIL 60. 

hebninthologist (hel-min-thorp-jist), n. [< 
Mminiliology + -ts/.] One who is versed in 
helminthology. 

belmintholoj^ (hel-min-thol'5-ji), n, [< Gr. 
klKfuv^ {e'A^fuvO-), a worm, + -Xoym, < Xeyc/v, speak: 
see •ologif.'i The science of worms^ especially 
of parasitic worms. 

Heuninthophaf^a (hel-min-thof'a-gh),n. [NL., 
< Gr. k^fiivt; (£A/iiv6F), a worm, ^ ‘^ynv^ eat.] 
A large and beautiful genus of American war- 
blers, of the family MniotUtidw, characterized 
by a very acute unnotched bill ; the worm-eat- 
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Helobaeterlnm (hd^^bak-td'ri-nm), n. [NL., 

< Gr. a nail, + pcucr^ptavy a little stick: see 
bacterium,] A name given by Cohn and others 
to certain rod-s^ped bacteria presenting a 
xtlub-shaped extremity, under the impression 
that they were specincally or generically dis- 
tinct. Later investigation has ^own that they 
are merely the fruetii^ng stage of well-known 
forms. 

Helobia (he-16'bi-e), n. pi, [NL.. < Gr. cXof, 
a marsh, + /Stoc, life.] An order of monoooty- 
ledonous plants, created by A. Braun in 1864, 
and still adhered to by Goebel and other bot- 
anists, but regarded by most as embracing 
several natural orders, such as the Ltymnaoea:, 
Alismaeew, Naiadacew, and Hydroeharidew, In 
Sachs’s classification it is expanded into a se- 
ries embracing several orders and subordinate 
families. 

helobioiUl (he-lo'bi-us), a, [< Or. ihic, a marsh, 
+ /1/of, life.] Living in swamps or marshes ; 
X>alustrine. 

ll6loceroll8 (he-los'e-rus), a, [< NL. heloccruSf 

< Gr. lyXof, a’ nail" + nkpag, horn.] Haring 
clarvate antennsB ; olarieom ; speoificallv, per- 
taining to or having the characters of the Cla- 
vicornia, 

helodeim (he'lo-ddrm), n. [< Meloderma,] A 
lizard of the genus Heloderma^ as the caltetepon 
and the Gila monster. 

I WM preeeut when the hdoderm bit two guinea-pigs in 
the hind leg. . . . The bites were vicionsly inflicted, and 
the lisard did not readily reUnquish its hold. 

J. Faynr, Proc. Zodl. Sue., 1882, p. 682. 

Helodema (he-lo-d6r'my.), n. [NL., < Gr. 
a nail, stud, wari;, + Sfpga, skin.] The only 
known genus of vonomous lizards, typical of the 



Htlophilus latgrms, 
natural iIm. 



Gila Monster {Ueipderma sMsfeetum). 



Golden-win);ed Warbler {,Htlm%nthophaga chrystp/rra), 

low warbler, H. pinun; the golden-winged warbler, ff. 
ehrympUra ; the orange-crowned warbler, H. Mlata the 
Tennessee warbler, H. pereprina ; the Xashville warbler, 
JST. ru/leapUla; Jiachman’s warbler, H, hachimni; Lucy's 
warbler, n. Iucuk ; Virginia's warbler, H. virginim. Tnis 

S inus was founded in ornithology by Cabanis in 1850 ; but 
e name, being preoccupied in a different connection, 
has lately been changed to Halminthophila. 

Helminth08]{(iriuill (hel-min-tho-spo^ri-um), n, 
[NL., < Gr. iXptv^ (k/Lptv6~), a worm, + oTrdpof, 
seed, spore.] A genus of hyphomycetous fungi, 
haring simple or slightly urauened irregular 
fiocci and multisentate si>oreH. 
!hel]llintllOBporoia(hel-min-th6-spd'roid), a, [< 
Helminthoaporium + -oid.] Havmg the struc- 
ture or appearance of the genus Helminthotipo- 
rium, 

hBlmlOBB^ rhelm^es), a, [< helm^ + -less,] 
Haring no helm or steering-apparatus. 

' Your National Assembly, like a ship water-logged, helm- 
Uatf lies tumbling. Carlyle, French Rev., II. vi. 5. 

I sit within a helmleie baric. 

Tennyeon, In Memoilam, iv. 

holmlOBB^ (helm'les), a. [< hdm^ + -^s«.] 
Without a helm or helmet. 

]iellll«port (helm'pdrt), n, JVdut,, the hole in 
the counter of a snip through which the rudder 
passes; the rudder-port. 
habllBIlian (helmz^mftn), n.; pi. helmmen 
(•men). Ifdut,, the man at the helm or wheel, 
triio steers a ship. 

I find a magic baric; 

1 leap on board: no hOumnan steers : 
iSattm sills dm*. r«iiiiFMm,8irOala]iad. 


family Helodcrmatidce, having the skin studded 
wi th tubercles likenail-heads, whence the name. 
There are two speciea of large slse and most repulsive as- 
pect, H. horridum, the Mexican caltetepon, and IL euepee- 
turn, the Gila monster (which see, under tmneter), 

HelodermatidsB (he^lo-d6r*mat-i-d6), n, .pi, 
[NL., < Uelodermaijh) + -idu?.] An American 
, family of venomous lizards, represented by the 
genus Heloderma, it includes esquamate-tongued 
lisards with clavicles not dilated proximiiUy, a postorbi- 
tal arch, no postfrontosquamosal arch, the pro- and post- 
frontals in contact, separating the frontal from the orbit, 
and furrowed teeth receiving the efferent ducts of highly 
developed salivary glands. The Belodertnatidai are the 
only LaecrtUia known to be poisonous ; the fact of their 
veiiomousness was established in 1882, but it had pre- 
viously been suspected, whence the name H, tuepectum 
of the 011a monster. See Gila monster (under monster) 
and heloderm. Also Helodermida!, 

helodermatoid (be-l^dto'ma-toid), a, [< JIclo- 
derma(t-) + -oid.1 Pertaining to or naring 
the characters of the HelodfsrmaUdw, 
helodermatoOB (he-lo-ddr'ma-tus), a, [As He- 
hdermaiU) 4* •am,] Haring* a studded, warty, 
or tuberculous skin: specifically applied to the 
lielodorms. 

helodes (he-l6'dez), n. [NL., < Gr. of a 

marsh, marshy, < IXof, marsh, + cZdof, form.] 
In pathol, : (a) Marsh-fever, (b) A kind of fever 
characterized by profuse perspiration, 
helodont (he'lo-dont), a, [< Gr. a nail, 
+ odohi' (6dovr-) s E. tooth,] Shaped like a nail 
or spike, as a tooth; also, naring such teeth. 

A number of small heUtdoni teeth are scattered over 
some of the pieces of limestone. 

J, W, Davie, Geol. Mag., m. 15L 

HelodnB (he'l^us), n, [NL., < Gr, ^Xoc, a 
nail, + bdovc ss E. tooth,] A genus of fossil sela- 
chians, based upon teeth of apparently eostra- 
ciont sharks wnich abound m Carboniferous 
limestone : so called from the studded appear- 
amso of their crashing crowns. L, Agaesiz, 
1838. 

HelCBceteB (he-lfi'se-tfiz), n. [NL., < Gr. IXof, 
a marsh, 4- olKhm^ a house-slave, a menial, < 
outsivj dwell in, inhabit, < ohcor,'a house.] A not- 
able genus of aquatic tree-toads, of the family 
Hyliaa, H. eKscriaffie isone of the common species of 
the United States, whose shrilling may bo heard through 
the summer in swampy places. Also written Heioeestss, 
(hel-$-sB'}), n. [NL. (Audubon, 18W, 
as Heddmaia! changed to Helonaa by A. New- 


ton), < Or. IXof, a marsh,] AgenuB of American 
worm-eating warblers, of toe family MhioUl^ 
Udaf having a peculiar bill resembUng that of 
a meadow-lark. There is but one spedes, H. swain- 
soni, a near relative of the worm-eating warbler, Ssltnin- 
theme vermivorue, Inhabiting the Southern States. It 
was long regarded as one of the rarest at warblers, but 
has latdy been found to abound in swamps in South Oaro- 
lina. • 

Helonias (he-ld'ni-as), n. [NL., < Gr. £Xoc, a 
marsh.] A genus of monoootyledonous plants, 
founded by LinniBus in 1753, belonging to the 
natural oraer LiliaceeSf tribe NarthedecBj with 
petioled radical leaves, those of the stem few 
and small, small flowers in dense racemes, the 
stamens little longer than the perianth, and 
three very short styles. Only one spedes is known, 
H, buUata, a botanical rarity of the United Btatea grow- 
ing in wet places In New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Vir- 
ginia. It IB a very handsome plant. 

Helophilns (he-lof'i-lus), n. [NL., < Gr. eXo^, 
a marsh, 4- loving.] 1. A genus of sy^ 
phid flies, founded by Mei- 
gen in 1622. They are large, 
nearly naked, black or brown 
with ydlow spots or bandit and 
usual^ jnarked by light stripes 
on the back of the tliorax. The 
larvie have no mouth-hooks, and 
probably live, like those of Jfrir- 
tttlis, In manure and foul wa- 
ter. Twenty North American and 
about as many European qpecies 
arc described. 

‘ 2. A genus of water-beetles, of the family Hy- 
drophilidtBf erected by Mulsant in 1844. It ib 
synonymous with the extensive genus PMlhy^ 
arm of Solier. 

Helophoridm (he-ia-for'i-de), n, pi, [NL., < 
Hclpphorm 4- -dtUe,] A family of aquatic pal- 
picom beetles, named from the genus Helopho^ 
rue, ^ee Hydrephilidee, Also written Hetopaeri- 
da, Helophoritee, 

HelophomB (hf-lof ^^rus), n, [NL. (Fabricius, 
1776h < Gr, yXoc, a iiail, stud, 4- -^6pog^ -bear- 
ing, < dipnv as E. bcar^,] The typical ^nus of 
Helppnoridee, There are many species, mainly Euro- 
pean and North American, but also some Asiatic and 
North African. H, lineatue of Bay is found in the United 
States. 

helopB^t (he'l^s), n, [L. helops, also elope f some 
sea-fish; see Mepe,] Some sea-fish, a favorite 
with the Bomans. 

Salmons from Aquitaine, from Rhodes. 

Middleton, Game at Chess, V..8. 

HelopB^ ((hS'lops), n, [NL., < Gr. 9X0^, a nail, 
stud, 4- face (appearance).] A notable ge- 
nus of tenebrionine beetles with slender tarsi, 
sessile abdomen, and a coriaceous band over 
the labrum . B, mieans is a beautifully striped bronsed 
BjMwieB. Nearly 800 species ore kiiowm about 80 of them 
North American and the rest mainly European, though a 
few are found In Asia, North Africa, the Asorei^ Madeira, 
and Australia. Fabtwus, 1776. 

Helosida (he-losM-de), n, pi, [NL., < Heloeie 4- 
•idee,] A tribe of plants, of the natural order 
Balanophorew, made by Lindley in 1845 to in- 
clude the genus Heloeie and 4 other genera: 
nearly equivalent to the tribe Hetdeideae of Ben- 
tham and Hooker. 

HelOBideSB (hfi-lo-sid'e-e), n, pi, [NL., < JTcIo- 
eie {-id^) 4- •ece,] 'A tribe of dicotyledonous apet- 
alous plants, belonging to the natural order ito- 
lanophoreasj typified by Heloeie, it Is distinguished 
^ itsimperfeot flowers, which are monooclous or dlisclous. 
The stuniinate flowery with the stamens In a column, are 
furnished with a perianth, which in the pistillate flowers 
is adnate to the Z-styled ovary and has a 2-llpped limb. 
The tribe consists of fleshy herbs, destitute of cmorophyL 
and parasitic on roots, with the small flowers crowded 
Into a rounded or oblong head. There are 4 genera, na- 
tives of tropical America, India, and Java. 

HelOBieSB (he-lo-si'f-e), n. pi, [NL., < Hel4h 
eie 4- •eie,] Bame as Heloeideoi. Schott and 
Endlieher, 1832. 

HelOBiB^ (hf-ld'sis), n, [NL. (so called from the . 
shape of the bracts, which are prominent before 
anthesis), < Gr. ^Xof, a nail.] A genus of di- 
cotyledonous apetalouB plants, belonring to the 
natural order Balanophorew and triheHeMeidea!, 
It is characterised by a branched rootstock, bearing erect, 
naked scapes, and a 8-lobed periant)i of the staminate 
flowers with united stamens, that of the plstilUite flowers 
being superior to the l-celled ovary wfilOh in fruit be- 
comes a nut. The genus comprises three, or according 
to some authors only one, species of parsaltip, smooth, 
dirk-red herba natlvesof troji^csl Amanoa. They are sup- 
posed to possess styptic properties. 

helOBlB^ (bf-lo'sis), n, [NL., also written helo- 
tiSf appar. intended as a formation from Or. 
stMiv, turn round, roll up, akin to ihioosiv, turn, 
£X£^, nelix. L. volvere^ and E. waUgw : Bee heUXf 
volute^ ana soaUdseJ] In pathol,: (a) Evendon 
of the eyelida. (b) Spasm of the eys-muBeles. 
(d) StraoismuB. (a) Flioa polonica. BeepUeeu 


raL.,<Gr.jj;Uv, 

ft nftil. + ordfM^ the mouth.] The typical geuus 
of Seloatomidtef having a peculiar small mouth. 

helofttomid (he-los't 9 -mia), n. A fish of the 
l^ily HeloaUmidm* 

Helofttoinito (hel-os-tom^i-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
Helastoma + •idas,} A family of aeanthoptery- 
gian fishes, represented by the genus 
ThS mouth ii very imell, and the teeth are confined to the 
lliw and movable. In most other respects they agree with 
the AnabatUidat, and are generally associated with them 
In the same family. The HdmAoma tenmineki Inhabits 
the fresh waters m Java. 

Helot (he'lot or hel'ot), n. [< L. ffelofyB,prop. Hu 
lotw or IlotCB, < Gr. or pi. of £1^ 

or a Helot; said to be so named from 
a town of Sparta, whose inhabitants were 
enslaved, but more prob. from the pass, of 
2d aor. associated with pres. alpeZv, take.] 1. 
One of a class of serfs among the ancient Spar- 
tans who were owned by the state, were bound 
to the soil under allotment to landliolders, and 
fulfilled all servile functions. The Helots paid 


were organised as regoTar or heavy-armed troobs, in which 
case they might be manumitted as a reward for bravery. 
They were •descendants of captives of war, most of them 
probably of the conquered* Aolieau aborigines of lAconia; 
and they were very cruelly treated, and often systemati- 
cally massacred, to keep down theii* numbers and prevent 
them from organised revolt. 

The old Spartans had a wiser method, and went out and 
hunted down theii* fleiots, aiidapeared and spitted them, 
when they grew too numerous. 

Carlyle, Sartor Besartus, ill; 4. 

Hence — 2. [cap. or c.] A serf or slave, in 
general; a servile person;. one subject to the 
orders and caprices of another. 

Those unfortunates, the UeXoU of mankind, more or less 
numerous in every community. /«. Taylor. 

helotage (he'lot-aj or herot-aj), n. [< helot + 
The state or condition of being a helot ; 
serfage. Carlyle. 

Heloma (he-ld^ti-&), n. pi. [NL., < Helotium.l 
A family of discomycetous fungi, including the 
groups Ciboria and Heloti. Boudin. 

Helotici (hMot'i-id), n. pi. [NL., < HeloUum.’} 
Same as Plleolares. 

lielotism (he'lot-izm or her^t-izm), n. [< Hc~ 
lot + -t^.] 1. The system* of serfage maiii' 
tained at Bp^a, or one resembling it. See He- 

• lot, 1.— 2. The condition of the Helots or Spar- 
tan serfs, or of helots in the extended sense ; 
servile bondage. 

Helotiuzn (hd-ld'ti-um\ n. [NL., perhaps < Gr. 

nail-shaped, < a nail.] A genus of 
discomycetous fungi, type of the Helotia. The 
disk is always open, at flivt punctlform, then dilated, con- 
vex or concave^ and naked ; the excipulum Is waxy, free, 
u nd externally naked. 

helotxy (he'lot-ri or herot-ri), n. [< Helot + 
-ry.'] 1. The condition "of a Helot; serfdom; 
slavery. — 2. Helots in a collective sense: a 
bodv of persons in a condition similar to that 
of the ancient Helots. 

The Hdotry of Mammon are not, in onr day, so easily 


tyranny. 


Macaulay, Southey's Colloquies. 


(pret. halp, pi. holpen,pp. holpen, holpe), < AS. 
helpan (pret. healp, pi. nulpon, pp. holpen) a= OS. 
helpem ss OFries. liclpa ss D. MLG. LG. holpen 
as OHG. MH(*. G. helfen a= Icel. fddlpa 

SB Sw. }0elpa ss ban. JMpe ss Goth, hilpan, help. 
Connection with Litn. ssolpti, help, is uncer- 
tain.] 1. tram. 1. To furnish aid to; contrib- 
ute strong or means to ; assist in doing, ac- 
complishing, or attaining anything: assist; aid : 
as, to help a man in his work; to help one out 
of difficulties. See to help to, below. 

But evere more God of his grace help us. 

MandevSle, Travels, p. 284. . 

Treuthe tanhte me ones to louen hem vchone^ 

And helpen hem of alle thymr aftur tliat hem neodeth. 

Aw Plotmnan (AX yU. 198. 

Mdp thyselt and God wiU hdp thee. 

0. Herbert, Jaoula Prudentnm. 

2. To bring succor or relief to ; relieve ; rescue. 

This hapeth whete 
BTom Auntes and fro myse. 

PaUadiuM, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.X p. 158. 

Sdp me, Oaaaiuft or 1 sink I Shak., J. a, 1. 8. 

Myson . . . hath a dumb spirit; . . . butif thoucanst 
*dosiiy thlBft have oompasston on na and Aa ^us .^ ^ ^ 

SHp ns from famine 
And plague and ^e I 

Temuf&m, Iba Victim. 
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8. To mitigate, as pain or disease; heal, relieve, 
or comfort, as a person in pain or distress. 

Ande also it la ordeynede, yat If eny brother or sister 
falle in ponei% thnighe auenture of ye werlde, his state 
shal bene holpen of euery brother and sister of ye glide. 

Bnglieh QUde (K. E. T. 8.), p. 20. 
The true calamus hdpe a cough. Oerarde. 

Do wounds help wounda or grief help grievous deeds? 

Shak., Lucreca 1* 1522. 
But the jingling of the guinea Mpv the hurt that Honour, 
feels. Tennyem, Locksley Hull. 

4. To mend; repair. [Prov. Eng.] — 5. To 
change for the better; remedy: as, he cannot 
help his deformity. 

Let them [words] have scope: though what they do impart 
Help nothing elsa yet do they ease the heart. 

Shak., Bich. HI., iv. 4. 
If 1 ba either by disposition or what other cause, too in- 
quisitiva or suspitious of my self and mine own doiiiga 
who can help it ? Milton, Church-Government, ITef. , ii. 
• For helping of thia It was propounded, that such as 
dwelt there should pay six-pence the aora yearly, for such 
lands as lay within a mile of the water. 

Winlhrop, Hist. New England, 1. 2.34. 
Let nothing provoke you to fall upon an imperfection 
he cannot hdp. mode, Tatler, No. 8f>. 

0. To prevent; avoid; forbear; keep or re- 
frain from : with can or cannot. 

A man who values a good night’s rest will not lie down 
with enmity in his heart, if he can help it. 

Sterne, Sentimental Journey, p. 95. 
True, madam ; notwithstanding his vices, one can*t help 
feeling for him. Sheridan, School for Scandal, 1. 1. 

Your teasing daughter, who will never let yon alone ; 
who, when you go into your room, cannot help running 
to seek for yon. ChatioUe Bronte, Shirley, xxv. 

7. To increase; aggravate. [Bare.] 

Their armour helped their harm, crush’d in and bruised 
Into their substance pent Milton, P. L., vi. 866. 

8. To aid in going, removing, getting, etc.: 
with ellipsis of to go, tt> get, etc. : as, help mo 
in (that is, help me to go in) ; help me off my 
horse. 

By foul pli^, as thou say’st, were we heav’d thence ; 
But blesseiuy holp liither. Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 

[The verb help may have an Infinitive after it without the 
usual to. 

William Pitt, . . . having drunk a bottle of port-wine 
at his own houses would go into Bellamy's with Dundaa, 
and help finish a couple mure. 

Thackeray, Four GeoVges, p. 116. 
I would fain stay and help thee tend him. 

M. Arnold, Empedocles on Etna. 
Should we lend him the moral Biipmrt of onr agreement, 
and thus help him hold hia own agiunat the forcea he haa 
to face? 

Timee (London), quoted in N. and Q., 7th aer., V. 106.] 

9. To give out in portions. 

She aat down at the head of the table, and began silent- 
ly helping the hot milk. Vemun Lee, Miss Brown. 

CkMl help him (her, you, theeX a phrase used to express 
pity, and implying that the person concerned is beyond the 
help of man. 

Now God help thee, poor monkey I But how wilt thou 
do for a fStherf Shak., Macbeth, iv. 2. 

She says 

{God help her) she was wedded to a fool. 

Tennyecn, Prinoess, lil. 
8o help me, a minced oath : tormhelpme God. [Colloq.] 
— 8o help me €k)d, may God help or save me as I speak 
the truth : *a solemn aaseverotiou uaed in taking an oath. 
Other formulas of similar import are found in use. 

And for thel sworen hi heoro soulo—** so God hem moste 
helper'-- 

Axeyn heore dene coiicienco heure eatd to snlle. 

Fieri Plowman (A), vlll. 24. 
I say no more than truth, so hdp me God / 

Shak., 2 mn.yt, lii. 1. 

To help forward, to assist in making progress. 

I will hide nothing from you that 1 can remember, and 
can think may holp yoix /nrimrd towards a perfection in 
this art. /. IValton, Complete Angler, p. 181. 

To help Off, to aid in disposing or getting rid of. 

' Having never learned any laudable manual art, they have 
recourse to those foolish or Ul waya in use to help off their 
time. Locke. 

Strange t how the frequent inteijeoted dash 
Quickens a market, and helpe off the trash. 

Cowper, Charity, 1. 522. 
To help on, to forward : further.— TO help OUt, to aid 
In ddivertng from trouble. In completing a task. In eking 
out a supply, or the like. 

The god, ot learning and of light 
Would want a god nimself to help him out. Swift 
To help over, to enable to surmount : as, to help one 
over a dilBoulty. — To help to, to assist in obtaining ; ' sup- 
ply or serve with : as, tohelp one to meat at table. 

Is this a dinner? this a genial room? . . . 

* In denty starving, tantalised In state, 

And complalsanUy hMd to all 1 hate. 

Pope, Moral Essays, iv. 164. 
To help up, to raise ; support 
A man is well hdp up that trusts to you. 

5lifc,C.ofB.,iv.l. 
** We shall be flne^ AoIjMd tip here,** said Miohad Lam- 


lielpfiDl 

ILintrans. 1. Tolendaid; beofuee; av«il. 
To helpe, ne hurte, my wille is not applied ; 

Who trowithe mo not, I lete it passe a-way. 

Political Poente, etc. (ed. FumivailX p 86. 
To euery crafte at man's hdpe 
He had a redy witte to hclpc 
Through iiaturall experience. 

Gower, Conf. Amant, v. 

2. To servo or distribute food, as at table. 

The host sat behind the haunch of mutton, and helped 
with seal ; the guests took the ducks, the turkey, the hare, 
and the fowls, and did their part. 

W. Beeant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 121. 

A helpilig hand. See hand.— To hoip out, to lend aid. 

Some, wanting the talent to write, made it their care 
that the actors should help out where the Moses failed. 

Jtymer. 

help (help), n. [< ME. help. < AS. help = OS. 
helpa ss OFries. helpe s= D. hulp ss MLG. hitlpe 
er OHG. helfa, him, MHG. he^e, hilfe, G. h^e 
= Icel. hjdlp ss Sw. Jdelp ss Hau. help ; 

from the verb.] 1. Assistance ; aid ^ven to- 
ward doing, accomplishing, or attaining any- 
thing, as labor, eBcai)e from danger or difficulty^ 
discharge of obligations, etc. 

It) aiincioii tyme of antiquite 

Men called goddis to theire hdpe and ayd. 

Botn. of Partenay (E. E. T. B.),^nt., 1. 22. 
By the helpe and osBlstance of their counsels, the order 
of the goueruonient, and conduction of the sbippes in the 
whole voyage might be the better. 

HakhiyVe Voyages, I. 246.' 
Embrace, and invito helpe, and advices, touching the 
execution of thy place. Bacon, 

2. Bemedv; relief; suooor; means of deliver- 
ance : as, failure is inevitable, there is no help 
for it. 

Our help is in the name of the Lord. Pa. cxziv. & 
The fields, woods, houses, beds, boots (In Brasil], are 
subieot to pleniie of Snakes, which without hdpe kfll in 
foure and twentio houres. Purohas, Pilgrimage^ p. 842. 
Poor Corydoii 
Must live alone ; 

Other help tot him I see that there is none. 

Shak., Pass. Pilgrim, xviii. 64. 

3. A shurce of aid, relief, or succor; a helper. 
I will make him an hdp meet for him. Gen. IL 18. 
God is ... a very present hdp in trouble. Ps. xlvL 1. 
You who now glory in the name of Believers and are 

hitherto as forward as any in the profession of Christian- 
ity, do not think your selves to be above the need of any 
helps to confirm your faith. Stillingfi^t Sermons, II. Hi. 
Virtue is a friend and a help to nature. South, Sermons. 
The ladies [Dryden’s characten] seem to have been ex- 
pressly created to form hdps meet for such gentlemen. 

Macaulay, Diyden 

Hence — 4. An assistant; a hired laborer or 
servant; especially, a domestic nr household 
servant; collectively, servants or assistants: 
the Bupplv of workers. [U. S., originally ana 
still chiefly in New England.] 

The Boston help reads Dante while she prqmres th» 
succulent pork and beans. 

New Eng. Jour. qfBdueation, JCVII. 64. 

The fewness and dearness of servants [in the New Eng- 
land colony] made it necessary to call in temporary assis- 
tance for extraordinary occasions, and hence arose the 
common use of the word hdp. 

Lowell, Among my Books^ Ist ser., p. 26S. 

help-ale (help'al), n. A festivity among the 
English peasantiy marking the completion of 
work done by the help of neighbors, as in hay- 
making. 

helper (hel'p6r), n. r< ME. heipcre (=s OFries. 
hmpere, hilpere s= I>. Itelper ss mLO. hulper ss 
OHG. helfdri, helfare, hrlfari, MHG. helfj^e, 
G. heifer = Icel. hjdlpari =s Sw. hjelpare ssVnn. 
hjelper ) ; < help, v., + -crL] 1. One who helps, 
aids, or assists; an auxiliary; one who affords 
assistance, comfort, or remedy. 

Woman being created for man’s sake to be his helper. 
Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 78. 
There was not any shut up, nor any left, nor any helper 
for Israel. 2 Ki. xiv. 26. 

Fellow-laboiirers in the same vineyard, not lording over 
their rights, but Itdpers of their joy. 

Burke, Economical Beform. 

2. Specifically, one who is employed as assis- 
tant to another in doing some kind of work: as, 
a blacksmith’s or a groom’s helper. 
helpfellowt (help'fm^fi), n. [s help + feUow. 
Of. helfmate.^ A colleague; a partner or an 
associate; a mate. 

Therfore we taried still alone at Athenes, and firom 
thence sente Tymothe our brother, a tryed minister of 
God, and an hdp^fdlowe at our oilloe. 

J.Udda,OnlThm.m. 

hftlpfhl (help'ffil), a. [< ME. he^fhH; < help 
+ -full Furnishing help; servieeablft; use- 
ful; beneficial. 



iMlUftll 

A lUlfal olisniilit Qui M w«ll, bgr separation of Tiaible 
tenants, draw mediolnes out of poison. 

Hist World. 

More Mpful than all wisdom is one draught of simple 
human pity that will not forsake us. 

OmtrffB Eliott Mill on the Floss, vU. 1. 

lialpftllly (help'ftd-i), adv. In a helpful or ser- 
viceable manner. 

lieljKfllllieflB (belp^ftl-nes), n. The condition 
or characteristic of being helpful ; assistance ; 
usefulness. 
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[The original use In Oen. ii. IS is oometly rwrodnoed in 
the foUoidiig passage, which illustrates tne mmsition to 
the inoorreofttse: 


It had therefore been much Impressed upon his [White- 
field's] heart that he should marry, in order to bare a Mp 
moot for him in the work whereunto he was called. 

Souihoyt WeHey Amer. ed.X IL 188.] 

helpworthy (help^w^r^THi), a. Deserving help. 

Our preaching . . . is apt to be too ambitious. It fails 
in helpfulness to hBlmoorthy people. 

Horpw-s LXXVIIL ns. 

You saw the beginnings of civilisation as it were^ and (hel't6r-skert6r), ody, fltat 

the necessity ^ mutualXslytAiinMir among the settlers. in Bhakspere’s tune ; a dial, expression, being 

" a riming formula vaguely imitative of hurry 


W, Black, 

herping),it. [=: MHG. ver- 

L n. of helpf r.j 1. The act of aiding or giv- 
ing help. 

Somme ther ben here that, while ye haae ben onte of 
oontrey, hane deffended youre londe as wele as it hadde 
ben their owne a-geiu alle youre enmyes, and have be in 
kcMngc to alle hem that ye lefte it to kepe. 

irerUn(E.£rT.8.),li. 872. 

2. That which is served or offered at one time, 
aa food or drink ; a portion. [Golloq.] 
llgtolBIS (help'les), a. [< M£. lielples (as OS. 
hwpildk B OFries. helpelds s D. nulpeloos s 
OE^. heyWa, G. hilflos = Icel. hj&lp4awt8 


and confusion. OL'^hurly-hurly, The same 
initial sequence h — appears in harum-^ 
soarumf dial. havey-Hcmey, etc.T With confused 
haste or commotion; in a disorderly hurry; 
confusedly. 

Hdtcr-tkelter have I rode to thee. 

Shak,t 2 Hen. IV., v. 8. 
Bdtcr Mter, hang sorrow, care 11 kill a cat. 

B, Jonsoiit Every Man in his Humour, L & 
The lii^tning krat flashing, the rain too kept pouring, 
^hile th^, haterTkeltert 
In vain sought for shelter. 

Mrhantt Ingdldsby Legends, XL 172. 


Dan. l^tkpelds as Bw. itfelpWs); < help + -less.] helter-skelter (hel't^r-skel't^r), a, fmd n. [< 


1. Incapable of acting without assistance; 
needing help ; incapable of self-support or self- 
defense ; feeble ; dependent: as, a helpless babe; 
a Helpless^ shiftless fellow. 

And let a single hsipiaw maiden pass 
Uninjured in this wild surrounding waste. 

Miltout Gomus, 1. 402. 
Slavery is disheartening ; but Nature is not so kelplett 
^ wrong. 


but it can rid itsdf at 

Emcnorit Furtive Slave Law. 

2. Incapable of helping; affording no help; 
unaiding. [Bare.] 

The gods have been 
Hclplcct foreseors of my plagues. 

Chaptnant Iliad, vL 885. 

d. Beyond help; irremediable. 

Such hdplsMM harms it's better hidden keep. 

Hum rip up grief, where it msy not avail. Spencor. 

4. Unsupplied; destitute. [Bare.] 

Hdplm at all that human wants require. JOrydcn. 

(belp'les-li), adv. 
manner or condition. 

But if he be thus hAp^suHy distract^ 

Tis requisite his oflioe be resign’d. 

And given to one of more discretion. 

Spanitk Trapcdpt iv. 

holplMSmeM (help'les-nes), n. The state of 
bemg helpless. 

It is the tendency of sickness to reduce our extravagant 
•alf-estimation, by exhibiting our ablitaiy hcMsnneac. 

Buekminitcr, 

No one can be barbarous enough to desire the continu- 
ance of poor wretches in error and helpUcimccit that he 
may tyrannise over them with impnniW. 

dkflger. Works, V. xiL 

(kelp'U), a. [ME., » MLG. -hulpHk b 
UH!S.h£yelich,helJUch; cf.G. be-hiUJlidh^Dw. 
bs^mlpelig s Sw. he^hjelpUg; < help + -2yl.] 
Aiding; assisting; helpful. 

1 Bwor you rights, lo, now, 

To ben youre frende and helpHy to my myghte. 

cfiaiicer,£^UB,v.l88. 

Iielniliata (help'mfit), n. [< help + mate'i-} of. 
hm/eUaWf an equiv. compound of much older 
date. Of. heXpmeet,'] An assistant; a helper; 
a coadjutor; a partner. 

Gbd made man first, and out at him created woman: 
and declared withal, that he therefore created her that 
«he might be a help-^naU for the roan. 

Abp, Sharpt Works, IT. xii 
I was now provided with a helpmate, 

D^oot Bobinson Crusoe. 
In lOnoroa the ass and the hog are common hap-matet, 
and are yoked together in order to torn up the land. 

Pennant, Brit Zobl., The Hog. 

holpniogt (hclp'met), n. [An absurd com- 
pound, taken as equiv. to helpmate^ the form 


helter^^kelicr, advJ] I. a. Confused; disorderly; 
carelessly hurried. 

The Legialaturo is always pressed for time during the 
closing week, and the most important business is rushed 
through in hdter-ekeltcr fashion. 

27ie Nation, XLVn. 446. 
n. n. Confused movement or action; dis- 
orderly hurry or bustle; confusion. 

Such a clatter of tongues in empty heads, 

Such a helter-Beelter at pnwers and sins. 

Lonifeuow, Golden Legend, v. 
The asrstem of classification [of antiqiiitles in the Vati- 
can] is based on the history of their colleotion by the dif- 
ferent popes, so that, for every other purpose bnt that of 
seonrlng to each pope hla ahare of glo^, it is a system of 
hUtcr-cteUer, George Nimt, in Cross, II. x. 

holter-skelteriness (hert^r-skert^r-i-nes), n. 
Disorderly haste ; heedless confusion. [Bare.] 

While the picturesquenesa of the numerons pencU- 
scxatches arrested my attention, their helter-ekelterineee 
of commentary amuaro me. Poa, Marginalia, Int. 

In a helpless lielve (helv), n. [< ME. helver earlier helfef < 
AB. helf (the dat. occurs spelled hielfe and the 
pi. spelled hylfa)^ a handle, as OD. helve =s OHG. 
halhy MHG. halp, pi. helbe, G. (obs.) helh, a 
handle. The same oase ap^ars in helm^, AB. 
helma (for ^helfma), and halter*^ t AS. hwlfter: 
see helm^f halter^, halberd,^ 1. The handle of 
an ax, ads, or hatchet. 

But Oawein amote the axe heftie a-aondre, and the atroke 
descended on the shdde. Merlin (£. £. T. S.), iii. 684. 

His hand fetcheth a atroke with the ax, . . . and the 
head aUppeth from the helw. Dent xix. 6. 

Let ua be sure that the devil take not a helve from our 
own branches to fit his axe. 

Jer, Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), 1. 108. 

2. The shank of a forge-hammer or trip-ham- 
«mer: also used for the whole hammer... Belly 
. helve, a form of helve for a lifting-hammer in which the 
cam is placed below the snifkce of the ground, and acts 
^n the arm or lever at a point between its head and 


fulcrum.— Nose or Crantsl helve, a form of helve 
lor a lifting-hammer in which the cam acts upon the lever 
at one extremity, while the fuhirum isplacea at the other 
extremity.— To xmttho ax in the helve. See oai.— TO 
throw the helve after the hatehet, to give up entirely ; 
abandon the last resource. 

If shoe should reduoe the Spaniard to that desperate 
passe in the Netherlands, as to make him throw the helve 
after the hatehet, and to reUnqaish those provinoes alto- 
gether, it would much alter the case. 

HoweU, Forreine Travel], 1 9. 

halve (helv), v, t , ; pret. and pp. helved, ppr. 
helving, [< helve, a. j To furnish with a helve 
or handle, as.an ax. 

helve-hammer (helv ^ ham ^^r), n. A large, 
heavy blacksmiths’ hammer for manufactunng 
WTought-iron, tilted by the helve and oscillating 
on bearings; a trip-hammer. 


being 'suggested by the expression used in ^Ivella ^eWeT^), n. [^.,dim.of 
Gen. ii. 18, in roferenee to Adam’s wife, ^^an yellow.] 1. A genus of discomycetous fungi, 
heto meet for him,” i. e. fit fm* him, but prop, growing on the ground aud elose^ allied to 
* ahelp (helper) like himself’ (adgutarium simi- morels (ManXella), type ot the UelveUavecR. 

lem sioi, Vulg.).] A partner; a helpmate; a Therocaptaolelspnciite, hMerfng down over the stem, con- 
oonsort ; speoincally, a wife. cave andbsrron below. A few of the sp^w are edit^ 

* . . and afterwaru, on his finding the want of a n. pi, [NL., < HelveUa 4* •aeecs, Mseei,^ TUht 
fa^ oauB^ him to sleepy and tooS one of his ribs, and di^^gion of the discomycetous fungi which con- 

n»(lf^]..inUI»T.p».TI^th^wl.oM wost peM-ly^tedtottiem. n, i, 

aMMmaad Miliiig, and tbehaad pnq^ethM taken 1^ 


HelveiUa gran. Same as ookl^gfissfi. 
Helvetian (hel-ve^sl^), a, ande. [< HelveMa 
or Jlelvetii + -cm.] t, a, 1, Of orbmonging to 
the ancient pe^Ie called Helvetii. — 2. Or or 
pertaining to Switzerland, called in Middle 
Latin and New Latin Helvetia^ with reference 
to the ancient Helvetii; Swiss. See Helvetic, 
—Hilvitian plover. See plover. 

n. n. One of the ancient Helvetii; hence, an 
inhabitant of Switzerland; a Swiss. 

Helvetic (hel-vet'ik), a, [< L. Helvetious, < HeU 
vetU, a people of Gallia Lugdunensis, m what 
is modem Switzerland. The name is said to 
mean * high-hill men.’] 1. Of or pertaining to 
the Helvetii, the ancient inhabitants of the Al- 
pine region now called Switzerland.^ 2, Of or 
pertaining to the modem states and inhabitants 
of Switzerland: as, the Helvetic confederacy; 
Helvetic states.— Helvetic oonfesslonB, two eonfes- 
sions of faith oompoBed by Swiss theologians, reprcacDt- 
ing the religious creed of the Beformed cantons of Swit- 
serland, sad bearing date, the first 1686, the second 1668. 
They are Protestant in opposition to Bomanism, evan- 
gelical in opposition to Pdagiotilam, Arloniam, etc., mode- 
rately Colvlnistlo on the subject of election and predes- 
tination and on the aubject of the Lord's Sapper, and 
Zwinglion in (mpooitloo to Lutheronlam.— Helvetic Re- 
public, a ropubjilo comprising the’greater part of Bwit- 
lerlond, which was formed in 1786 under French snspicee, 
and existed until 1814. 

helvin, helvlte (hel'viui -vit), n. [< L. hch 
vus, light;vellow (see heholous), light-bay, + 
-iuSy A mineral of a yellowish color, oc- 

curring in regular tetrahedrons, it is a silicate of 
beryllium (glucinum), mangoneie, and lion, and contoina 
oloo some snlphur. It if found near Sch warsenberg in Sax- 
ony, and in Virginia. 

helvolons (hervo-lus), a, [< L. helvolus, helve^ 
olus, pale-yellow,' yellowish, dim. of helvus, yel- 
low, light-yellow, light-bay (of the color of 
cows, etc.), =s AS. gcolu, E. yellow, q. v.] Dull 
grayish- or reddish-yellow ; tawny. 

Helwingia (hel-win'ji-S), n, [After Dr. G. A. 
Helwing of Angerburg in Pmssia, a clergyman 
noted as a botanist.] A genus of dicoMedonous 
polypetalouB plants, founded by Willdenow 
in 1805, of the natural order Araliacew, series 
Panaceas, remarkable in having the small sessile 
and few-flowered umbelets borne on the mid- 
ribs of the leaves near the center. Only two spe- 
cies ore known, one inhabiting Japan, the other the Hima- 
layas ; they ore smooth shrabs with simple serrulate leaveo. 
The young leaves of the Japanese species, H, rveeifoUa, 
are used by the inhabitants as on esculent vegetable. 
Helwisgiacess (hel-win-ji-d'se-S), n,pl, [NL., 
< Helwtngia + -aceo?.] An order of plants es- 
tablished by Decaisne in 1836, and aaopted by 
Endlicher and Lindley, for the reception of the 
anomalous genus Heiwingia, now generally re- 
ferred to the Araliaceas, 

helxine (helk'sin), n. [=5 F. Pg. helxine as It. 
elsinc, < L. helxine, a prickly plant, otherwise 
unkuown, also a plant called perdicium, iV 
rietaria officinalis (Pliny), < Gr. a plant 
with wooUy capsules, perhaps parietaria or ur- 
oeolaris, < k^iv, draw, pull, trail.] . 1. An old 
name applied by Diosoorides and Pliny to the 
pellitory, Parietaria, to a sort of thistle, Atrac- 
tylis gummifera, and to the bindweed, ConvoU 
vulus arvensis , — 2 [cop.] (helk-sl'ne). A-genus 
established by Bequien for a plant confined to 
Corsica and Sardinia, which differs botanical- 
ly from Parietaria only bv its one-flowered in- 
volucre. It is regarded by many botanists as 
a species of Parietaria (P. Soleiroldii), 
liaill^ (hem), n. [< ME. hem, pi. hemmes, < AS. 
hem (once, glossing L. limbus), edge, border, 
s Fries, dim. hdmel. North Fries, heam, ahem, 
edge, border; formed with umlaut < AS. ham, 
pi. hammas, a piece of land fenced in, ss G. 
hamm (obs. or dial.), a forest, grove (orig. 
hedge), hamme, a hed^, fence : see hamd. The 
same development of sense, ^ fence, hedge, 
prove,’ appears in haw\ q. v. W. hem, hem, 
IS from E.] 1. A narrow fold in the edge of 
a piece of textile material, made to prevent it 
from raveling. The stuff is turned over twice so os to 
ooVer the raV edge^ and the inner fold or crease is sewed 
firmly down. 

And Uumoeth helseher Aommas with bsbdynginstrotiB; 
Thai hen y-sewed with whigt silk A semes fun q 
JPiere Plowman* e Credo (B. B. T. 

**Fbr thou must Shape a sark to me, . 

rheme,*' ^ 




Feiff TriAiiiii^qaotsd by B. 


.iaMirVMi,T. liMTeof atooL 


verdchl, the texture soft and wmiy. Dieeomiyeeteo Is a 
synonym. Also written EMUaeem, EMUacoL 

, fi. In mining, the handle or 


without oinr out maome,** quoth he. 

The Wdn Eafght (oUld's Bidlsda X. tO), 

Vy snk may bind 
And broider Ottima's olook'a Am. 

Broumkag, F|ppa Bosses BpO- 

2. Edge; border; margin. 

Ovw tiM walm they wente ^ wy^eiM of boftci, 
And take wj^e as msy walds by me wodds Ashms. 

JMs AftAiiro 1. T. B.X 1* 1814 



Hmj • . . limjirbtiiJitohImaUtliatwtredlieHtd; ind 
baioiiglifc him that thw might only touch the 
Tcnion,. "border **] of hie garment. Mat. xiv. 86, 88. 

Timoniadead; 

Bntomb'd upon the very hem o* the aea. 

Shak,, T. of A., v. 6. 

3, In areh., the projecting spiral of the Ionic 
capital. [Bare or obsolete.] 
heni^ (hem), e. t ; pret. ana pp. hemme^ ppr. 
hemming. [< ME. hemmen; < nem\ n. The G. 
kemmen, stop, check, hinder, as OFnes. hemmUf 
hammaf hinder, obstruct (a limb), is not cog- 
nate, but comes from the same root as E. ham- 
ble and prob. hamper^: see hamble, hamper^,^ 
1. To form a hem or border to; fold and sew 
down the edge of: as, to iiem an apron. 

The child . . . holding in her handa a ahred of a hand- 
kerchief which ahe waa profeaaing to hem, and at which 
■he bored peraeverlngly with a needle. 

OharMU Brfmte, VUlette, U. 
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mnniim, course. 4- write.] An instru- 

ment for recording automatically changes in 
the Telocity of the olood de^ndent on the de- 
viation from the perpendicular on the part of a 
pendulum introduced into the blood-current. 


httmatlte 

hemastatics. — 2. In med., serving to arrest the 
escape or flow of blood ; arresting hemorrhage ; 




styptic. 
U. n. . 


A remedy for stanching a flow of blood. 

hemastatics, hsBmastatics (hem-Mtat'iks), 

n, rPl. of hemaetaUc, hemastattc: see -fcs.j 
The hydrostatics of the blood in living bodies. 
See hcmato^. 


J.UdaU, On Lvikevl 
The anowy mountalnoua paaa . . . 

Berne in ita gorgea the bed 

Of the new-born clear-flowing atream. 

M. Arnold. The Future. 


Chauteau and Lortet flrat need their hamadromonraph 
in 1800. A'jkjyc. JJWt., XXIV. 97. 

bemadromoinetor.lininadroiaometer (hem'- < 

^dr 9 -mom'e-t 0 r), n. [< Gr. alpa, blood, ‘ 
ifioc, running, course, + /airpov, a measure.l 

instrument for measuring the rate at which the , ^ « 

blood moves in the arteries and veins, by means i ^ it flow through a 

of the introduction of a large glass loop, when <*bamber in which a pendulum hangs, 
the rate ban be seen and read off. For . . . [measuring thevelocity of the blood] Vlerordt 

hemadromooMtry.luemadnmoiBetryCbem'- con.teuotrt the 
a-dro-mom'e-tri), n. The art of measuring the 
mte'at which the blood moves in the i 
and veins. 

2. To borfer; edge. 

He goe^ wjlkyng vp and downein hya habite garded hvdrodvnamicB tSfthe circulation^ hemntangioHOsoe, hwmatangionosos. 

or*m»«»wtthJ,.brod,ph,i«t«l.. biBmjtein (hem^-tt'in^^ 

+ AainatpimOTtformeftBur- + ^aq.) derived from the oolong 

itiff the hinod • a. TnAnomAtAr uftftd for of loglii'OOd. It forma dark-violet otyitallin 

mg tne blood;ten8ion , a manometer used for reflected liirht a areeniah hne, am 


Mneye. Brit,, XXIV. 97. 



determining the pressure in any blood-vessel. 


Bcaloa, which show by reflected light a greeniah i 

8. To ineloee ; oiroimworibe ! limit or coniine 

by an en^nment of any; kind: -with in, about, r< q,. blood, + L. fibra, fiber, + -ite®.] heBUitemesiB, luemateBUBiB (hem-^-tem'e- 
or around, A hydrous arseniate of manganese, occurring, sis), n, [ML. hwmatemeins, < Gr. 0 £f£a(T-), blood, 

Seo^^aeo I he criM, whwe your Parthenla fato, in orthorhombic crystals a^ also in globular + vomit : see emetic,^ In pathol,, a vom- 

forms having a flbrous structure and red color, , iting of blood. 

____ at Nordmark in Sweden. hoiiuttomctic, bSBlIlfttcmotic (hem^artf-met'- 

hcmagOgUO, hasmEgOgue (hom^a-gog), ti. [< ik),a. l<hematemem,h(ematemeHi8,BiteTemeHe.'} 
waaitkmmadfnbywoodyhlUa. Adney. SS, bloodT^^Wof, lea^g, drawing Pertaining to or affected with hematemesis. 

an an. ^ &yetv, lead.] A medicine which pro- hemathenH. hismathonn (hem'f^th^rm), n. 

motes menstrual or nemorrhoidal discharges. Btematotherma,'] A warm-blooded animal; 
hemal, haemal (hg'mal), a, [< Or, aUa, blood, _ one of the Bamqtotherma, 

+ -a/.] 1, Having the character of blood; san- 


■«« 1 ne criOT, wunrv /uur xwbuenia lur 

The flowr of all your army, hemm'd about 
With thouiand enemies, now fainting stands 
. P. Fletcher, l>u^e Island, ziL 


So , 

Our habits, our established modes of thought and ac- 
tion, the manners and fashions of society, allAsm us in. 

Channing, Perfect life, p. 78. 

TO hem ontf.'to shut out. 

You can not hem me out of London. Webeter, 

hem^ (hem), interj, [Sometimes written hum ; 
a vocalized imitation of a sound more nearly 
represented by hm or h*m, being orig. the sound 
made in clearing the throat with a slight effort 
— a guttural aspiration with nasal murmur.] 
An interjection^ utterance, a sort of volunt^ 
half-cou^h, intended to attract the attention 
of a particular person, to cover embarrassment 
by feigned indifferenoe or hesitation, eto. Also 
ahem, 

X would try ; If I could cry Asm, and have him. 

:SrAait.,AsyouLlkelt,i.8. 

Prie. Bern, hem! 

* Witty. He's dry ; he hems: on quickly I 

Beau, and FL, Wit at Several Weapons^ 1. 2. 
Bern!” coughed Miss LOlerton. Mr. Watkins Tottle 
thought the fair creature had spoken. "I beg your par- 
don, said he. Diekem, Sketches Mr. Watkins Tottle, IL 

hem^ (hem), i^. ; pret. and pp. hemmed, ppr. hem- 
ming, [< hem% sflfeH.] I. intrane. To make 
the sound expressed by the word hem; hence, 
to hesitate or stammer in speaking: as, to hem 
and haw. 

Hacking and hemming, as though our wlttes and our 
senses were a woU-gatheri^. 

Sir T. Wilaon, Art of Hhetorio, p. 109. 

Excellent ! — Tis Agamemnon just— 

How play me Nestor-' Asm, and stroke thy beard, 

As he, being 'dress'd to some oration. 

flfAalr.,T.andC.,La 

Mr. Blokerstaff e stood up, and after having cast his eyes 
over the whole assembly, hemmed twice. 

Addison, Trial of Punctilios. 

n. frans. To remove or 
coughing. 


. hemathermal, hsemathemial (hem-a-thhr'- 

guineous; bloody: as, the hemal fluid. Also nial), a. [< AemaiAerm, Acsmof/lterm, + -ai.] Per- 
henpie, 2. Pertaining to or connected taming or relating to the hematherms; hemato- 

with blood, blood-vessels, or blood-circulation ; thermal. 

vascular; circulatory: as, the hemal system.— nflUiatlienilOlIB, nSBBiatnermoUB (hem-arthte - 
3. Situated on the side of the body, with ref- mtis), a. [< haimatberm, + -omJ 

erenoe to the vertebral axis, which contains the Same as hemathermal, 

heart andgreat blood-veeselB; ventral: the op- h^thldnwto (hem'Hhi- 

■ - - maMpwrtl. the whole dro'sis), «. [NL. Aw^ttidrori*, < Gr. ^ 

tcL In other ver- blood, + lOfMog, sweat.] In pathol,, the sku- 
^ ^ ^ ^ to oMefiy gion on the skin of blood or blood-stained liquid 

n. Same as hemaiothorax. 


tobriu axis, forming a hoop or ring to inclose and i 


the heart and other viscera, as the neural arobesl 
the main nervous system. The ribs and breast-bone con- 
stitute a series of hemal arches. Bee out under endoekele^ 
ton,^ Hemal cavity, the body-cavity or oadoma : the tho- 
racic-abdominal cavi^ in general, containing toe heart, 
lungs, intestines, etc.: soculed because it toon thehemal 
aspMt of the body and formed or inclosed bv hemal arches. 
— Homal flaxure. Bee ytoamre.— Hemal space, a cav- 
ity or iwe in which blood cli^culates.— Hemal Spine, 
(a) In Owen'a terminology, the median ventral or hemal 
element of a hemal arch, as one of the segments or pieces 
of the sternum or breast-bone, artioulateid on either band 
with a hemapophysto. (6) A median process of the hemal 
Bideof the body of a vertebra; ahypapopbysto: arare uae. 

In a half-wild rabbit from Sandon Park, a haemal tofne 
was moderately well developed on the under side of ther 
twelfth dOTHd vo^te^ ’ ’ ^ - 


bexnatic, bssmatic (hf-mat^ik), a. and n. [< 
Gr. aifMTiKog, of the blood, < ai/ia(T-), blood: see 
hemato-.'] I. a. 1. In anat, and physiol,, of or 
pertaining to, or occurring in, the blood; san- 
guineous; hemal. 

Again, who has not observed the effect of depressing 
emotions to weaken the constitution and engender hm- 
mafic changes, resulting In dangerous ansemia? 

Alton, ttfuf ^curof., VL 648. 

2. In med., effecting an improvement in the 
condition of the blood, 
n. n. A medicine which effects a change in 

d vertebral and'l have seen thia in no other 4 .tiu \ ra s 

specimen. Danrin, Var. of Animals and Plants, p. 127. IlflIIiatiCa, BSBin a tlCS (hf-mat iks), n. [PI, of 

a ux hcmatic, hcsmutie ! see hV».] That branch of 

’ physiological and medical science which is con- 
cerned with the blood. 

^ Hemoph- jieamtidroBiB. hnnatldrMis (hem'a-ti-difi'- 

sis), n. Same as Aemaf/itdroms. 
otherwiBe rffeot by ^ ^ 

hflinapoifltic, hiBZiiapoietic (hem'^poi-et'ik), < Gr. o///a(T-), blood, + wt . Cf. Gr. 


Shake them off my coat; these burs are In ^ w hematopoieUc. 


s. hemapopliyiieal, bsamapophyseal (hi 
flz'$-al), q. Same as hemapophusial, 
hexna^plipBial. bsBinapopliyBlal (hi 


em^f^pp- 


flz'i-|fi)ra. [< hemapophysis, htemapophyo^, -r 
-af.] " Pertaining to or resembling a ^mapo- 


physis. 


hwmapophyglB (hem-^poM- 


alfi&rtvag, of blood.] 1. A brown amorphous 
substance derived from hemoglobin in the 
blood, also forming scales of a bluish-black 
color with a metallio luster. 

He [Mr. Sorby] has . . . shown how it [blood] may be 
detected under the most unfavourable oondittons, pro- 
vided that atrace of Acemaftn has eaoaped deoompontion 
or removal J. AT. Loekyer, Speotroaoope, p 88. 


my us „ . 

Cel. Bern them away. Shdk,, As yon Like it, L 
hem^t. pfon* See he\ I., D (c). 
hem-, neiiiar. See hemaUh. 
hamadhate, hasmachate (hemVk&t), n. [<L. 
hemaohdtes, < Gr. ^aUftaxary^, \ cCipa, blood, + 
hxfirtK, agate.] A species of agate interspersed 
ith spots of red jasper. . 

■.macnroBie, haimachrome (hem'a-krom), n. 

£< Or. alfut, blood, + color.] The red . 

(^S^-kS'sis), element of tte t^icsl hemal arefi irition 'of iron, which" tends to increase ^e 

n. [NL. hamadiroeis, < <3r. blood, + amount of hemogbbin in the l^od. 

rn&nc. a coloring, tinting.] fitness of the hemal spine, c^sponding m hematixiometer, haBiiiatiaoiiietar (hem^j^ti- 

bfood. ^ ^ the neurapophvsis of the neural amh. “^^e-tCr), n. Same as hemogMeinomeUr. 

haiiuwytoaifitw. 

[< Gr, al/ua, bloo^ + irfinof, nol- phyali. Bee out unto endostotofoa. n. [NL. A<i?j»«fiwgna, < hamaUna, hematin, + 

pw, a measure.] An apparatus homarthmili hasniaxtlirilB (hf-n^'thrus), n. Gr. ohppv, urine.] In the presence ^ 

for epunting'ihe - - - - - 



tom^e-tBr), fi. , , — ^ 

low (oell), + ^pov, a measure.] An apparatus hemartlinuk httmarttom (hf-n^'thrus), n. 
for epuutmg the oorpusoles of blood. [< Or, alpa, blood, + ap6pov, joint.] In pathol,, 

ItsmiaA, fieamaA (hfl^mad), ode, [< Gr. ohio, the presence of blood in the synovial cavity of 
WoodT+S^ toortowardthehemalaspeot ‘ ^ 


a Joint. 

^ the bo^l ven^: the oppoidte of neenrad, ]|0ma8)».tie, Immastatie (hem-|Hitat'i&), a. 
baMAnmanpliLlim md ». [< 0*. wood, + ow^, mubIu 

dKMu'f^i^, mT t< 0r< Wood, 4- to Btand: aeo Btafie.] I. a. 1. Bo iatl ii g to 


hematin in the urine a term once used speoifl- 
cally to designate what is now called Aesia- 
globinufia. 

Hies, < Gr. ataarlnK (so. hldog, stone), red iron ove, 
prop. adj.,blo(^-like,<df^tw), blood.] Native 
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•nliydroi 

ooeanlnl 




iron wo), alio to oolnmnar and fibrona, and further to form.] BeBemblinfiT blood. 


moat Talnable , 

Ilea, aa In the If argued i^on of L^e Superior.' It la 
aomeitimea oalled modttotie and oligiotoirmifer oligioU): 
alao often rod homatUo, to diatinffuiali It from the related 

hydnted r - - 

' a*, see out under re 

CL hmatitic (h — .... 

kmaUte, Mmatite, + -«c.j 1 . ‘t’ertainmg to or 
resembling hematite. — 2. Of a blood-red color; 
also, dull-red with a mixture of brown. 

It [Agelaiuo phatnieeuii] never, however, haa the heoma- 
tUie tint of the red in A. tricolor. 


forms reduced to tiemaU] hemaU, hem-, ham-, 
before a second element beginning with a vow- 


ai^(r-}, blood, -I- L. I 

An antimoxdate of man- 
ganese and iron, ooonrring in black embedded 
mins, appearing blood-red in thin splinters. 
It is found in Sweden. 

bematotbermal, brnnatotbermal (hem^a- 
^-thdr^mal), a, [As Swmatotherma + -al] 
Warm-blooded ; specifically, of or pertaining to 
the Hmmatotheima, 


alnalde orea of iron, and la mined in lanre quaiiti- [< Aewafoid, aemafoia, + A cryswline 

‘ — " * “ '* substance often found in extravasated blood, 

resembling bilirubin closely, if not identical Thua Vortebratea might he primaribr divided into . . . 

i^n K«n«Qte:orlfinoult.. wUoh taSSTSS® 

I atreSk. See out under rmifortn, lieniatoilte, nSBmaMJlM (hem a-^llt ), n. Ln iSST M iSd 

title, lUBmatitic (hem- 8 -tit'ik), a. [< Gr. ohM(r-), Wood, + X/ttif, stone.] A hydrous •»restiiiiigoiw«i%i«iicaBiaeiB«i%wiaioow 

f j_ .->1 . ta^.i i arseniate of manganese, almnininm, and mag- . m 

nesium, occurring in small rhorobohedral crys- bfilhAwt^ora^JlIBinatOlfflorax ^5®*u^ ft 
tals of a rod color at Nordmark in Sweden. 

Also called diadelphite. 

benmtologicaLbflamatological (hem^^to-loj'- 
S. F* Baird, Birda of K. A. (1868X p. 627. i-k^), a. Pertaining to hematology. 

haniEto-, hnnato-, hemo-, luuno-. [Strictly lunutology, hauAtology, (hem-^tol'^^), n. *^Trr*r~*ryig. '■+ 

hemato-, htemaUt~, contr. hemo~, hemo-, and these £< NL. h®»iafc*loi/w, < Gr. a«i«(T-),^oodj + - t • 

- rfa. < ;Uy«v,Bpak: see - 0 %] The branch 

of biology which relates to the blood. Also 
hematologia, hwmatologia* 


tbd'raks), n. [KL. lumaiotfiorax, < Gr. alflaM, 

roa?.] In 


form of tufia, blood. The form hemo-, hcema-, 
in £. and NL. comnounds, repr. the Gr. word 
before a second element beginning with a 


blood, + B&paS, breastplate : see thoraxJ\ In 
pathoL, the presence of blood in a pleural cav- 
ity. Also hemaiharax, hemothorax. 
bematosylin. bsBmatozylin (hem-a-tok'si- 
‘ wood, 

the logwood- 
tree, SematoxyUm Campechianum, and hav- 
ing the chemical formula O 1 AH 14 OQ + 2 H 2 O. 
It forma amall cryatalllne laminas, which when pure are 
colorleaa and free from bitter or aatringent taate. It af- 
forda the fine red, blue^ and puirde colon prepared from 

alkali and the oxygen of 

hiatoTogy ia 


the action of an 1 


logwood by I 
the air. The 

made by diaaolving .85 gnm of hemat(_, „ 

of water, and adding a few dropa of an alum aolution, 
which acta aa a mordimt in fixing the edor. It ia one of 


le atalnlng-finid uaed In vegetable 1 
. . A atoxylin in 10 grama 


toma, < Gr. a'iua{T-), blood, + -oma.] In pathoh , 
a swelling filled with extravasated blood. Also 
^ hematome, hcematome. 

consonant (as in lusmachrome or hamaehrome, beilialM>mat0ll8,bflBIILat02liat0118 (hem-^tom^- 
henuMtatiCf etc.), is contrary to Gr. usage. The ^tus),a. [</<cw«towa(f-),fc®mofomo(f-),+-ows.] 

Qielling of words contaiuing this elenfent wa- Having or resembling hematoma. 

▼ers between ham- and hefn-. Properly, it The dura waanniveraally adherent on both bemianherea, 
should be hann- in L. and NL. terms, and such hcematomatona effioreBoencea in both dural 

£. forms as are not yet entirely naturalized ; Uodwal Newt, XUX. 580. 

but hem- in £. words entirely naturalized.] heiliat(Mne,hmmatQme(hem'f^tdm),B. [<NL. 

An element in many compounds, chiefiy scien- hwmatoma: see hematoma,'\ Same as hematoma. 
tific, meaning * blood.’ hematometra. hsBxnatometra (hem^a-to-me'- 

hfilliatoblc, bamatobic (hem-a-to' bik) , a. [As trft), n. [NL. heematometra, < Gr. alfia(T-), blood, 
homaiob-iou8, hammtob-ioue, 4* -tc.] Same as +“/h^pa, the womb (L. tuafnr).] In pathoL,n 

hmato^ut. collection of Wood in the uteiM. hematuria, hwnatiiria (hem-B-ta'ri-»y 

hfllliatqbiiniB, luBmatoMoju heauitope, httmatope (hem's-top), n. [< [NL. hmmaturia, < Gr. o5/m(r-), Blood, + oSi 


the beat ataining-finida known for the nucleua, coloring it 
a deep blue. AIbo hematoxyline, homatin. 

hematozoan, bssmatozoan (bem^c^tp-zd'an), 
ft. [As Hwmatosoa 4 -anJ\ One of the Heenia- 
tosoa. 

hematozoic, hssmatozoic (hem^a-to-zo'ik), d. 
[As Hamiatosoa + -tc.] Living in blood, as a 
parasitic animalcule ; nematobious. 
bematozymotic, bsBmatozjnnotic (hem^a-to- 
zi-mot 'ik), a. [< Gr. al/^a(T-), blood , 4 E. symot- 
tc.] Pertaining to a fermentation of the blood. 

■ «. 

Oi)p€V, 


?• mo^iw.] A book-name of an oyster^-atcher, irfaei lnp«fliol..thepwenceofWbodinthe 

in the <La o. rkfl.M.a-ir.A • BAtimiifirklAiia. fl.tt Mtmu./i.r.nntta f atia nr fliA * 7 r 


Be blood, as a parasite ; sanguicolous. 
bsBiatoblazt, bssmatoblast (hem'sr-to-bl&st), 
».• [< Gr. aifm(T-), blood, + /3Ao<iT<if, germ.] A 
form-element of the blood, different from the 
ordinary red or white corpuscles, being a color- 
less lenticular disk smaller than red blood-disks 
and without hemoglobin. Hematoblaate are identi- 
fied by Hayem with the plaquettea deccribed by Bhosciaero 
* In 1888. Alao oalled blood-plate and blftod-plaielet, 

hamatobranebiate^ bssmatoDranebiate 

<hem'^t^brang'|a-at), a. Pertaining to or 
having tHe characters of the ffeemfitobranchia. 


unne. 


- g bematuric, bsunaturic (hem-a-tu'rik), a. [< 
m a-r^pf- jiematuria, hamaturia, + -tc.] Pertaining to or 
T.muair-), affected with hematurift. 


S. dial., also hammil; cf. 


hMpatOMls, bmra^toMle (hem^^t^sel), fL [< Jiema^pbilia, bssmatopbilia (hem^a-to-fii'- 
Gr. o^(r.), blood, + Ktihi, tumor.] A tumor v m . iix 

fiUed with blood. 


aa HwmatopuB oetriUgm; one of the Hamiato- 
2)odidcB. 

beiiiatopedeBi& brnmatopedesis (hem^ 

de'sis), fi. [NL. hematopedem, < Gr. i 

Wood, + (^M<i9a<r, an oozing through: see hOTblo Chem'W); wT 

lMHneiyteiShemeSfe??^'eKjyb^^^ 

pericardium, < Gr. 

mov, pericardium.] The p: 

the pericardial cavity. Also hemopericardium, 
heemoperic^rdium. 


i-|l), n. Same as hemophilia. 


•O’:), Wood, _+ 

e'sis), n. 
blood, 4 m 
blood, usually 

/k /ysmss St A a 


paihoUy 

which distinct vision is possible only' in artifi- 
cial or dim light; day-blindness. Tne term is 
also used, however, to express exactly the op- 
posite defect of vision. See nyctdlojna, 

), a, i< hemera- 
[)r affected with 

hemeralopia'. 

w. [NL., < Gr. 
fossil neuroptorous 
the ephemerids or May-fiies. 


Luiuvx.j jfx iiuiu^ 

nuea wijn pi^. Also oalled Imuitoidliline (hem-a-tof'i- inn'ltTT 


U. N yy. Uiuuyi-,, ^ MemeriaUa + -»d( 

A 5 *^ 1 formation of popterous insects, typified by tfie genus Heme- 
r with especial reference to the ristia, from the Carb&iferous rocks of Illinois. 



no nvaima* wyvaiM nuv ea« mv wmv vmavm 

pfith the coatal border convex In Ita outer half. When at 
reat the winga oompletcdy overlapped ; they had numeroua 
prominent croaa-veina, but no retloulatlona. The type 


I Homorittia oeeidentalie of Dana. 


§)iik INh, hiimatoccBlia,<GrT, 

KOihJa, the belly.] In palhol., effusion or escape 
of blood into the peritoneal cavity. Utomae, 
bfloiatoaTaltbsBiiiatocryal (hem-^tok'ri-al), 
a. and n. [< Hematocrya 4 -alJ] 1. a. Cold- 
blooded; ” ' 

MamaU 
IL n. 

Higmatoerya, 

bmiiatoarmallin, bssmatoctystalliii (hem^- 
f-t^kiis't^lin), ». [< Gr. oi^a(r-), blood, + 

KpiMnrMog^iee, crystal^ + Same as hemo- 

» n +- Ib on efeusioi of Wood in", ibout, OT be- fiaptized daily‘<Epiphaniu 8 ), < day, *4 

twS^n the spinal meninges. /JawramJe, baptist : see bajpfist.] A member of 

^ ^ bematOBalpmx, bsniAtOBalpillX (bem^a-to- an old Jewi& sect which used daily ceremo- 

in a Fallopian tube. Also Mmoaalpinx, hemo- of eilber. 

Holpinx, 

bematoaesbasmatofie (hem'a-tfis), a. [< Gr. 

[tea/ ATetiw, LH. 409. a^a(r.),l,lood,4 -cww.] Full of blood. Thomaa, 

baniatofoboiifi, bssmatoganoiifi (hem-^toj'e- Med. Diet. 

nus), a. [< Gr. cufiair-), blood, + pro- bomatofiin. bSBIliatOZln (hemH^to'sin), n. [As 
dneing: see -genoua.} Arising in or from the hematoaia,hcmatoaia, + ^fi^,] The coloring mat- 
ter of the blood, which in a dry state is used for 
making Prussian blue. See aemattfi, 1 . Also 
spelled hematoaine, hematoaine, 
b6iiiatCHdfi,b»mat08is(hem-|^t5'Bi8),n. [NL. 


see poetic,\ Pertaining to hematopoiesis, 
bematoradiis, bssmatoraebifi (hem-a-tor'^ _ 
kis), fi. [NL. hamatorachia (prop, ^fuemator- Hemerobaptist (hem^ro-bap'tist), n. [<Gr. 
rkac/ii 8 ),< w.al/Mz(r-), blood, 4 the spine.] fJ^cpojflfafrnrrra/, pl^ a Christian sect who were 

In pathol,, an effusion of blood in, about, or be- ' 
tween the spinal mening 


bamatogmiic, bssmatogeiiic (hem^ar-t^ jen 'ik), 

a, [As hematogen-oua, hematogen-oua, -f -tc.j 
Of or pertaining to hematogenesis. 

iDtenae kamatogenie lotema fo31ow( 
deiMiinpoBiClon of the Mood. Mod\ 


blood. 

bfiimatoglobin, bgmatqglobln (hem^arto-glo^- 
bin), fi. [< Gr. al^(r^, blood, 4 L. glohua, 
l^oe, + -M.l Same as hemoglobin, ’ 


In the Word of Qod . 

(which place the Bmerobt^iaU or dally 


llllBUltOfflobbBllt baniatogiobldital (bem^a-^ hamat 08 ia,< Gr. ohiorovv, s^e Dioody,< i£iua(r-), 

formation of blood ; 


sa n ga ihifl eatibn. (b) The oonvendon of venous 
into arterial blood; arterialisation. 


one 'Bsptlame la mentloiied 
jtiatM or dally dlnnera 
* Z[p. Oau^i Team of the Ohardh, 

bemeroMail (hem-$-ra'bi< 4 n), a. and n. I. a. 
Pertaining to or having the oharacters of the 
HemerobiSkB, 

n. Ms A nenropterous insect of the family 
HemerohUdea, 

Hdniirobida (hem-^rob'i-d#), «. pi, [NL., < 
Hemerdbiua 4 -^da. j A superfamily group of 
nenroptenms insects, of toe siiborder Pfani- 
ponfiia. chiefly represented by the family He- 
merobUdm, but also made by some to inehide 
iibBMfrmgldtmtidahBtc. 



StesitolilUUi 

Benieroll^ pumVi9.U'i-d6), n. pi. [NL., 

< HmenbiM + 4dm.i A family of net-veined 

nenropteronB inaoets having a slender 'My 
with a small qna^te nro&orax and gauzy 
^ngs; the laee-winged nies. Their lame are ter- 
rertrtal, and veiy uaetnl In deetreyinir RDbldi: ther ai« 
known ai „®»o fgga are iJd In dustaa, each 

mounted on a lootatalk. Chryi^ and HmnmMm an 
leading genera. (Aee cut under Oroupsmore 

or leaa exactly conterminous are named ffemeroma, He- 
msnOitda, Hemsrofddw, HemmvUii, BemeroUiina!, Hetne- 
robini, 

HemeroMnB (hem-e-ro'bi-us), n. [NL. (Lin- 
nsBUfi), < Or. ifjiep60ioc, living for a day, ephem- 
eral, < a day, + /?/of. life.] A genus of 
laoe-wii^ed flies, typical of the family Hemero- 
htidw. The species arc numerous. 
HemerocalleSB (hem^e-r9-kare;e), n. pi. [NL., 

< Hemeromllis + J A tribe of monocotyle- 
donous plants, of the natural order JAliacew, dis- 
tinguished by the cylindrical, funnelform, or 
oampanulate perianth, and the numerous leaves 
crowded on the short rhizome or base of the 
stem. The fruit Is a capsule, generally locullcldally de- 
hiscent. The tribe Includes 0 genera, of which Hemero- 
eeUlis is the type : they are perennial herbs, with laige 
flowers in variously shaped clusters raised on a tall, most- 
ly leafless scape, and are natives oi Europe^ Asia, Afrioa, 
and Australia. Phormium of New Zealand, yields 
the famous New Zealand flax. 

Eemerocallidea (hem^e-rd-ka-lid^e-e), n. pi. 
[NL., < Hemerocallis (-idS-) + -ea.'] An opcler 
of raouocotyledonous plants, proposed by Rob- 
ert Brown in 1810, now included in the Limceai, 
The tribe H«msroedUem and several other tribes are em- 
braced in it. Beichenbaoh (1887) proposed to extend it to 
include the P(MU«d»riaeea!. 

Hemerocallis (hem^e-rp-kalMs), n. [NL. (Lin- 
ueus, 1753), < (Ir. ^pepoKakkict also 
a kind of yellow lilv that blooms but for a 
day, < a day, + .xa^c, beautiful, 
beauty.] 1. A genus of monoeotyledonous 
plants, of the natural order Liliaoew^ tribe Hc- 
meroeallcm, chiefly distinguished by its erect 
flowers, and by having the tube of the funnel- 
shaped perianth sbonor than the spreading 
lobes, and the 6 stamens inserted in the throat 
of the tube. The genus embraces 5 species of peren- 
nial herbs, natives of central Europe and temperate Asia, 
with large erect flowers in a panicle at the summit of the 
leafless scape, and long, narrow, radical leaves. H, 
with tawny-red flower^ Is the common day-lily of the 
gardens. 

2. [/. c.] A plant of this genus. 

The hemgrocaUitt is the least esteemed, because one day 
ends its beauty. £p. HaU. Work^ Vlll. 188. 

HemerodromUB (hem-e-rod'ro-mus), n. [NL., < 
Qr. ipepa, a day, + d^/uoc, a'ruuning.] Same 
as Curtiorius. 

Hemeroliarpages (hem^e-r^h&r'pa-jdz), 71. pi 
[NL.,< Gr. vp^pa, a day, +’ apwa^f robbing, a rob- 
ber see Safpax.'] In Sundevall’s system of 
classiflcation^ the diurnal birds of prey, as col- 
lectively distinguished from the nocturnal ones, 
or owls, called Nyetharpages. 
liemerologlimi (hem'e-ro-lo'ji-um), n.; pi. he- 
merologia (-ft). [< Qtf. ipepoXiyujVf also ipepo’/o^ 
yetoPf a calendar, { a day, + kdyog^ a count.] 
A comparative calendar, 
hemi- (hem'i). [ss F. s Sp. Pg. hernia 
ss It. dmt-, < L. < Gr. 7///-, in com^, half, 
B L. gemt- s Skt. sdmi, half: see further under 
semt-. The prefix demi-, half, is of different 
origin: see oemt-.] Half: a prefix used in 
many compound words derived from the Greek, 
It is cognate with Latin semi-, and equivalent to 
French demi-. 

ijpi-f half,^+ djS^ia, 'blindimBS.J^’Same^aB he* 
mianomia. 

hemialblimow (hem-i-al'bfl-mos), n. An in- 
termediate product of the digestion of an albu- 
minoid by gastfio juice or trypsin, it is also 
formed by heaung albumin with a mineral acid^wd ooours 
In email quantity in the vegetable kingdom, further ac- 
tion of ti^in oonverte it into hemipeptoiie, and Anally 
into oertatn amido-oompounds. It is distinguished from 
allied protelds by its behavior on heating and with acids. 
Iramiimbua (hem-i-am'bus), it.; pi. hemiambi 
(-bi). [< Gr. iptapISoCf < ijpi; half, + lap^oc, 
iambus.! In ane. pm., on iambic dimeter 
oatalectio (e — w I w — e). it was originally 
used only as a colon in a tetrameter or at the oondusion 
of a hypermeter or syitem, but afterward was employed 
in linear repetition. 

hwmlanwrthwia (hem-i>aii-eB-th6'Bi-|), n. 
[NL., < hemi-, hi^, + anagtherta, q. v.j In 
paikoiL. loaa of senaatiou in one naif of the 
bodv, rwt or left. 

hanuaiUlgNto (hem-i-an-al-j6'Bi:|), *. [NL. 
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hwmlanarthegte (hem-i-an* 
es-tbe'fflk), a. [< + -ic.] Per- 


k«nld»ctyhia 



ing t 

ri/^, lejl, temporal, natal, etc., as 
i-efer to the Adds of ‘ ‘ * 


Gompmfled ipikes, and the flowcTB aU bfinnfr> 

... — phrodite. The plants of the genua are heihadllliiae or 

taming to or affected with hemianflasthesia. oenltoee at the base, with lomr. nsrrow. ffpsta-Uke leama. 
bemianopsia (hemn-a-nop'si-a), w. [NL., < , 

i.] A gnb- 
_ the genera 

EemichlwHafi^dLPleurdehve. 

visibn,ahd i 

retina involved. Homiopia refers t 

but relates to the vision whiob is kept rather 1 

which is lost. Corruponding, oquUaieral^or htmumjnmmo 
henUatwpoia involves corresponding— that is, right or 
left —parts of the fields of vision of the two eyes. tJrtmed 
OTsymnudricalhionUaruipgta is an obscuration of symmetri- 
cal halves of the fields of vision, as of the two teiuporal or 

two nasal halves. hmniaMoiwia, hemianopia. . . • ji ^ 

hemianoptic (hem^i-a-nop'tik), a. [< hernia* bemlcbprtote (hem-i-k6r dat), a. and ^ [< 

nopHia (*onU) + -ic.] Pertaining to or affected chardatc, q. y.] I, «. Partly 

with hemianopsia. chordate, as the anomalous genus BalanogUm* 

n r< Gr ftui*. half ^hc true vertebrates and the ascidians being daas- 

1 A Wo hmVit’ together 08 chordate animals. Uo/ancpioMiw I? called 

+ aeryp^ star.] A remarkable genus of heart- hemiehwdau to indicate its supporod affinity. 


, group L 

of the CyperacecB, embracing the genera Hemi* 
chlcetMf AcroUpia, and Plevraelnie, the last two 
of which are now referred to PUinuij and all 
arc included in the tribe Seirpew. 


A/ateMW® and aub- n. «. A hemlchordate'animal. 

&imly haymgs Mod-Mnoh in which hemichorea (hemn-kv-re'ft), a. [< *««»■, haU; 


the young are carried and developed. H, phi* 
li^ inhabits Kerguelen Island. X. Agasttiz^ 

hemiatrophy (hem-i-at^ro-fi), n. [< Gr. 7)pt^^ 
half, + arp^ia, atrophy.] In paihol., atrophy 
of one half : as, facial hemiatrophy. 


[< Gr. fmi*, 


+ chorea.^ In pathol, chorea affecting one lat« 
eral half of the body. 

hemicircle (heni'i-s6r-kl), n. [< hemi*^ hidf, + 
circle.^ A half-circlo ; a semimrcle. [Bare.] 

Her browes two hemi-eireUui did endose. 

Of rubies ranged in artiflclsU roes. 

Sir J. Davieo, An Extaslcb p. Sa 


hemiazygos (hem-i-az"i-gos), n. . 

h.It, + A [.F. ^ 


vertebral or azygousvein whichhas broken its 
primitive connection with the left superior ca- 
val vein, as in man, whose left azygous vein is 
turned into the light azygous vein, and is called 
the vena as^gon minor. 

bemibraiLCh (hem^i-brangk), a. and n. I. a. 

Same as hemihranchiate. 
n. n. One of the HemihranehU. 


erdnie (vernacular F. migraine, >£. megrim, q.Y.) 
= Sp. hemierdnea b Pg. hemicranea s It. emi* 
crania, emigrania, < L. hemierania, also hemkra* 
nium, < Gr. ^ptKpavia, a pain on one side of the 
be^ or face. < ipt*, half, + Kpaviov, the skull, 
cranium.] In pathol, headache on one side ox ^ 
the head ; especially, megrim when confined to 


X one side; also, megrim in any form. 

hemibrancMate (hem-i-brang W-6t), a, [< hftinicTiLtiift (hem-i-kran'ik), a. [b F. hSmi* 
Gr. half, + gills.] Half-^lled erdnique, < L. hemicranicua, < Gr. ipucpavtadc, < 

‘t^t IS, having the branch^ a^ara^ inoom- ^ftuepavia, hemierania: see hemierania.'} Per- 
plete : spcciflca ly said of the H^tbraneht^ tainlng to or afilicted with hemierania. 
H^bran^ (hem-i-brang'fa-i), n.pl. [NL., hemicycle (hem'i-m-kl), ». [b F. hdmieyae » 
< Gr. rj^-, half, + ^pdyxta, gills*] An order of hemiciclo b Pg. hemiciclo b It. emieieio, < 
physochstous teleocephalous fishes, having the hemieyclna, l^hemUmcUnm, < Gr. iipiKvkkaa, 
phaiyngealbonesandbranchialarchesreduced a seiicirele, the front seats in a the’ 

or deficient in some respects, and only one ^ter, a semicircular dial, neut. of adj. iphevkhoc, 
bone connecting the shoulder-girdle with the ^jf^uclKkuK, semicircular, < ipi*, half, + Mas, a 
skull. Six famlUes are referred to this ordw; the ^ circle; see cycle^.l 1. A half-cycle OT a hwf- 


terootoido! or sticklebacks, Atd&rhynehidm, Pittulariidm 
or tobacco-pipe Ashes, Aulootomidm, Ceafrisoidfli or snipe- 
fishes^ and AmphitUida. E. D. Vope. 1^0, 
hemic, hseimc (he'mik), a. [< Gr. alpa, blood, 
+ -tc.] Same as hemal, 1. 

Pueroeral mania ... is often as much an insanity of 
general hatmie and neuric exhaustion, amemia and shock, 
as of reflex irritation. 

Quoted in Alim, and NouroL, VIII. 538. 

hemicardia (hem-i-kEr^di-fl), n. ; pi. hemicardiat 
(-e). [NL., < Gr. ijpi*, half,"+ Kapoia b £. heart.} 
1. Either half of a four-chambered heart — the 
right, hemicardia dextra, or the left, Jtemiear* 
dia ainiatra. — 2. [cap.} A genus of mollusks. 
Klein, 1753. 


circle ; a semicircle. 

Besides, upon the right hand of her. but with Bome Ut- 
ile descent, in a hrmieyele, was seated Eaychia, or Quiets 
the first handmaid of Peace. 

£. Jtnmn, King’s Entertainment. 

2. A semicircular arena; a room or division of 
a room in the form of a semicircle ; especially, 
such a room with seats in semicircular rows, or 
such au arrangement of seats in any room. 

The collections will be disputed in the hemieyde of the 
central pavilion of the palace of the IVocad^^ro. 

The Aeadomg. 

Hemlcydla of Barosus, a kind of sun-dial, said to have 
been invented by the historian Berosus, and supposed to bo 



by Braun to spi^ 

~ , fL'n 1 iiuwwrB lu wuivu wiw transition from one senea 

ot members to the sncceeding series, ss from 
^ ^ to oorolla or from corolla to rtamens, 

ti rvT coincides with a cyclc of the phyllotoxis. Sachs 
Hemcarpiy g (hem l-kar-md n. [NL., ^ applies the term^to flowers that are nart spiral and 

N Gr. ypi*, half, + aapirog, fruit, + -to + <* 00 ;.] part cyclic, as, for example, in Jianvnemue^ where the 

A series of algSB belonging to the Ulveas, estab- calyx and corolla form two alternating whorls, foUowad 

, ,, « . ». by the stamens and caipels arranged spirally: opposed to 

aoyelic. 

homicylindrical (hem^i-si-lin'dri-kal), a. [< 
hemi*, half, + cylindrical.} Having the^ form 
of half of a cylinder divided in the direotion of 
its axis. 


Ushed by Fries in 1846, embracing the Lemaniew, 
Ectacarpeas, and Batrachoapermew. 
hemioentra. n. Plural of hemicentrum. 
hemicentral (hem-i-sen'tral), a, [< hemicen- 
trum + *al.} Of or pertaining to a hemicen- 
trum; pleurocentral. 

hemicontnim (hem-i-sen'trum), n.; pi. hemi- 
oentra (-trZ). [NL., < Gr. f}pt*, half, + Kivrpov, 
center : see centrum.} One of the pair of lateral 
elements which compose the centrum of a ver- 
tebra; apleurocentrum. Albrecht. 
haniicereDram n. Plural of hemUserebrum, 
hamioorotoai (bem-i-ser'e-bi^), a. [< hemi* 
eerebrum + -al.} Pertaining to either cerebral 
hemisphere. 



These two images are by means of a hemidygfidrM 
lens crushed up into two dots of light 

Eneye, Brit., ZVJL IflS. 

(hem-i-dak'til), a. 
', H- odKTvkoc, a finmr.] 

_ I oval disk at the base 

of toe toes, as some sanrians ; i^oifioally, per- 
taining to or having toe characters of toe genus 
Hemimetylua. 

n. n. A gecko of the genus Hemidaetylue. 

- “ iHai'ti-lus), o. 


jfi'si:*), n. . , 

< hemi*, half, + analgesia, q. v.j In vathol., 
insensibilitj to pain m one lateral hau of toe 
body. 


brain proper; a proseucephalic lobe; a hemi- 
sphere. 

Hamiftlilaana (hem-i-kle^nii), n, [NL. (Schrader, 
1821)TTar. ipi*, half, + '^Iva, a cW.] A 
small genua at plants, of the natural order C^* 
peraeew and tribe SdrpecB, toe type of Fenzi’s 
subtribe Hemiokkmea, having many-flowered 


-dak'ti-lus)^ a. (Nt.: 

see hemidactyl.} A genus of geeko-hzards, hav- 
ing the toes dilatea as is usual in OeceonkUa^ 
but covered below with transverse imbrieated 
plates in two series, and toe body and taU 
without appendages, it oontaliii aoma of flie msa- 
monMt nicoiea, widc^ diotributed In the warmw patts «f 
the globe, auehas ST. maaiitaliM, anebimdaiit/' 



BtmidAotfliii 
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elM; F. the oheadba of Cejlon; end F. Mfm- HeilliffftldlUB n, pi [NL., 

, . KEmigale + W] A Bubfamilv of subplaa- 



iltftTSr (hom-i-dem-i-sem-i- 
,< hofiif-, half, + demi-f half, 4* 


preee n t eve not thoee alternate to eaoh other ahorei^ 
below, hi 


half, + quaver^ q. v.l 
In musical notaUm, a note equal 
in duration to one half of a 
demisemiquayer or one eighth of a quaver ; a 
sixty-fourth note: written as shown at a. 
—Hanrtdimtfamlqiiayer mat, in mimeai waatwn, q 
a reat equal In durwlon to a hemidemiaemiquaver; a q 
aixtj'foarth reat : written aa ahown at a 

(hem-i-des'me-e), n. pi [NL. 


toade VivsrHdcB^ represented by the genus 
Hhnigale, Thqjr have a strong sectorial tooth wltK a 
large tuberonlar lodge, the upper molars large and broad, 

the soles Mitljr hid^, and a ringed tall moderate in .s— -i - - — .v --, ^ . 

length andnot prehensile aa in the paradoxnrea to which hesilliadroil (hem-i-hd'dron), fi. [< Gr. ifu-f 
those aniinaU are related. tJsually F«^<^. half, + edpa. a seat, base.] *’ A bemihedral solid, 
hamigamoilB (he-mig a-mus), a, |X w. as the tetrahedron, 
half, + ydfioc, martiage.] In bot, na;“ 


vwfw. but eaoh plane above has a oorreqiondlng one be- 
low, the adjaeent pair above and below being absent 
Hemibednd forms are themselves, In certain oases, sub- 
ject to hemihedrism, the result being quarter- or tetarto- 
hedral forma Bee Martohedrim and heminwrpbitm. 
Also called fmniMry, hemisifmmstry* 


< M^idfmus '+ HJ^R] A subdivision of the hemlg^eter“hemM-3>om'e-t6r), n. [< hows- 
Aaekpia^cem made by Eeichrabai^ in 1837 to ^ geometer: see geometer^ 3.] In enfom;, one 
reoeiy the anomalous genus Hem/^dcsmm, of certain lepidopterous larv» of the family 
S mU am a U (hem-i-deB'mus), «. • r^. (so NoetiOda. Tbvh.v.dx prolan tiro y«itnlpidr.snd 
called in allusion to the filaments), CGr. vp, ■ * ' • " * * 


T - , 7*®* ?“® hsn^biednr (hem'i-he-dri), ». [As hemihedrm 

of the two florets same Httkelet neuter, + .«.] ^e as howiftetirim. 
and the other unisexual, whether male or fe- hesilhololUNlrf^ (hem-i-hol-o-hS'dral), a. 
male : said of grasses. • • ' 


plants, natural order Aaol^iadaeeo!, havii 
opposite leaves and cym< ^ ■” ’ 


^ [< 

Aem»-, half, 4- holohedral^ In crystal, having 

half the whole number of planes in all the oc- 
tants : sometimes said of the parallel hemihe- 
dral forms of the isometric system. See hernia 
hedrism. 


half, + a band.] . A genus of twiiiing 


sciemaaacecB. navinfr ^oopwonuB. 

es of small greenish liemlslottideail (hem'i-glo-tid'$-,n), a. 
flowers, a iJM/tossyfelds the Indian sarsapa- speeifleally, of or pertaining to 


In 

the 


flowers. if.iiM/WMtf yields tne Indian sarsapa- 

rilla, a reputed alterative, diuretic, and tonic. v , r^rw 

iMmidiapInte (hem-i-di-a-pen'tfi), n. [< Gr. %mUlottid88 (hem4-glot'»-des),n. «l. [OT.., 
i/u., hair+ <J«i«rrvre, a flM in music: see dio- < yyiumi, tongue, + ^.1 Asu- 

“ - ^ ■ perfamily of desmognathous grallatoriai birds, 

founded by Nitzsch upon the ibises and spoon- 
bills, associated on account of the small size of 
the tongue and other characters. The group forms 
a port of the Petarwtmorphmat Huxley, and it exactly cor- 
responds to the Jindea of Cones. 

I associate In this division iPelarpotnorpha!] the Hero- 

II... It..!.......! .... J Sk.. 


uoiiJ., -r vutncincf a uauu lu juuubius bvo uvw- 

nenle.] In Or. music, a diminished or imper- 
fect fifth. 

lieiiiiditoiie (hem-i-di'ton), n. [< Gr. ifu; half, 
4- dirovog, of two tones: see aitonc.'\ In Gr. 
muaie, a minor third. According to the Greek 
tuning, this was somewhat less than a modern 
minor third, and dissonant, 
hamidiploldion (hem-i-dip-lo-id'i-on), it.; pi. 
hemidiploidia (-ft). [Gr. ifuStir^mSutv, < ifju-, 
half, -f StirTLoiSiov: see diploidion.'] In anc. Gr. 
costume, either a short form of we dipleSdion 
or one covering only the front of the person. 
Bee also quotation. 


diiB, relaigi, and HamigltMidst of Mtssch, the last group 
including the genera Ibis and Platalea. 

Huilejf, Proo. ZotiL Soc., 1887, p. 48L 

hemiglyph (hem^-glif), n. [< Gr. ifn-, half, 
4- a carving, j ixk arch,, the half-groove 
or -glyph at the e^;e of the triglyph in the Doric 
entablature. 

[< Gr. 


which the principal species, FT. vastatrix, is 
very destructive to coffee-plants in Ceylon 
plantations. The genus is a member of the UradiMm, 
and closely allied to Uromyeea. ' It is described as form- 
ing little white patches on the under side of the leaves, 
and consists of minute tufts of flexuous threads sur- 
mounted by a single subreniform spore attached obliquely 
at the base. The upper side of the affected leaf has the 
appearance of being nurnt. 

Heioimetabola (hem^i-me-tab'5-lft), n. pi 
[NL., < Gr, half, 4* perapokfi, transforma- 
tion. Qt.hemimetaboly.'] Insects whichunder- 
go incomplete or partial metamorphosis ; a sub- 
class or superorder of hexapod insects, includ- 
ing a series intermediate oetween AmetcLbola 
on the one hand and Metabola on the other. 
The group is sometimes used as conterminous with Fe- 
miptsra in a broad sense, and Is then divided into He- 
m^tera. HSteroptem^ and Thyrnnomera; or it is ex- 
tended to cover the three usual orders HemipUra, Or- 
thopterat and Paeudonewroptera, Also called Homamar- 
pna. 


Mmidpiliatic (hem^i-d^mat'ik), a. [< hcmU that is, having either mandible much shorter hemimetaholy 4“ -ic,] Characterized by hemi- 


.1 having 

than the other; hemirhamphine. 
HemignathllS (he-mig'na-thus), n. 


metaboly ; pertaining to hemimetaboly, or to 
the Hemimetabola; hemimetamorphic; homo- 


T — B -v - [NL.: see 

hemignathous.'l A genus of sun-birds, of the J^oTpuio. 
family Nectariniidm, of the Sandwich Islands, .hdmfinietaboly (li®y i-me-tab ^-li), n. 
having a bowed biU with the lower mandible 
per one (whence the 


htenstein. 1838. 


X T -^7 • [< 

ilfii--, half, transformation: see i»c- 

taholy.'] Incomplete metamorphosis; imper- 
fect transformation, as of an insect. 


dom/e 4- -atie^.] Besembling or pertaining to a 
hemidome. 

iMIllidome (hem'i-d5m), n. [< hernia 4- dome : 
see domci, 5.] in crystal., an orthodome in the 
monoclinic system: so called because only two 
planes belong to any given symbol. CorrcMipond- about half as 
ug forms sre owed tiimitf or jdior, acoordiiig as they are nnniA^ na IT 

hall, bemlgynut (hem-l-j'rufl), n. [NL., < Gr. i/u-, ^iW^®?**?***®*^ '!• 

“+TOS.V.] AnandentcoLofttieyalue ^If, + yiw, a oi«le.] In 6o<., same m / oJ- 

IwaiidyrtroplliA (&em'i-di8-tro'M), n. [NL., hemlhedral (hem-i-l»S'd«fl), a. [< hemthedron .formation; benflmetabolic. 

TSHWlfTf ill. + rjx^, noirtahment^ +. 1; 1“ «*iner<a., exhlbi^ hemihe- 

y — t T- A. i.fl-1 ^ dnsm; having, as a crystal, only half the num- 

ber of planes ^longing to any particular form 
which the law of symmetry requires. — 2. In 
math., substituting negative for positive signs 
in regular alternation. 

Also hemihedrie, hemiedrie. 
hemihedrally (hem-i-hft'dral-i), adv. In a hemi- 
hedral manner. 


< rpt^stv, nourish.] In hot., the partial nourish 
ment of trees, due to the unequal distribution 
of the roots arising from obstruction to their 
growth in some directions, or from other causes. 

Mmiedric (hem-i-ed'rik), a. Same as herni- 
hedral 

hfitalielytrai n. Plural of hemielytrum. 
bMntolytral (hem-i-el'i-tr^), a. [<hemiclyimm 
4- -olij Pertaining to or of the nature of a Jieiniliedric (hem-i-hft'drik), a, 
hemielytrum. dron 4- -ic.] Same as hemthedral 

hradalytnun. hemielytron (hem-i-el'i-trum, hexnihedriim (hem-i-hft'drizm), n. 


hemimetamorpliOBiB (hem-i-met-a-mfir'fq- 
sis), ». [< Or. half, 4* trans- 

formation.] Incomplete metamorphosis. It in- 
volves considerable although graaual changes 
from the new-born young to the adult, as in some 


-tron), n. : pi . "hemielytra (-trft). [NL., < Gr. jJ/u/-, 
ha% 4- iAVTpov, a sheath, shard: see elytrum."] 

1. The fore wing of hemipterous and especially 
heteropterouB insects, coriaceous at the base 
and membranous at the tip, whence the name. 
BMidM bdag tfam divisible Into two principal parla the 
hemielytrum proper, or coriom, and the terminal mem- 
brana, most bemielytra Include two other recognisable 
portinia called the dama and the euwua or appssdim. 
The latter Is often wintliig. See out under elavut. 

2. In Fsrmes, one of the large imbricated 


In some pd&gic forms Hemimdemrpheata may occur, 
or very considerable alterations in thefr growth and de- 
velopment. 

Day, Fishes of Great Britain and Ireland, n. xci. 
[As hemihe- hemimorpll (hem'i-mdrf), ». [< Gr. rj/z£-,half, 
form.] A crystal exhibiting hemi- 
[As hemi- morphism. 


hedron 4- -tsm.] In crystal, that property of hemunorphic (hem-i-m6r'fik), a. t< hemi- 


crystals in accordance with which they have 
only half the number of planes required by 
normal or holohedral symmetry. See holohe- 


morph 4- -»c.] Having, as a crystal, Ihe two 
ends of the same axis modified with imlike 
planes. 


drism. For example, if of the eight planes of an octahe- homimorphiinw (hem-i-m6r'fizm), it. [< Aomt- 

dron ; thia, like the oompleroentary bemihedral forms in “®ving the opposite extremities unlike in their 
other similar cases, Is deugnated as piti# (-f ) or minua (— ), planes or moaifioations. It is oommonly observed 
aoccirding to which set of four slternate planes is present, In the esse of ciystals of tourmslin, calsmin, and some 
Both plusandminnstetrabedronsmaybepreaenttogether, other species. Sneh orystsls usuaUy show marked pyro- 


acales which lie in double setLes^onff the back An<l<^noctahedronofahemlbedralspecieBlikesphaleritei8 deotrioal phenomens. ^eepyro-aUdridty. 
BCfclMWMoJlUem^WeB^esalonBtllOBMlt rMwawi „ awd. n. td thw. two lonm thalwo Mti of liamliiMiritliHMi (hem-l^dr'flt). «. r< 
of eertamseal^be^itfinaniie annelids, bB the piuiM Mng unllk. phjdodlr (fbr mrople, u dunni to 4.*!S^S l' Celsmin or hy^rons^silieate 

8ea-inioeor4tibrodi(i&. Ih.yu.bonienmntli. 

iip|MrpmvodiiirmbMrT.tiMpaTiiw«ofprotMtbiiuMl In tli.tnwto honl- . of «no. Bn^egiveninaUusiontotneooininon 

rosplration, and ipe often very oonspiouoiis, as in the genus bedjrlim^IllMtrate^bjir Ae tetrabedron in wiuoh aU the ^hemimoiphio obaraoter of the crystals. 


sea-mioe or Aphrodiwus. They are borne u] 
upper parapodia, subserve the purpoaea ~ ^ - - 

respiration " " 

HermUme, 

Also hemelytrum, hcmclytron. 

llAllligllcepblila, i». Plural of hemisneephalon. 

Jtomtolioephalic (hemM-en-se-farik or -sefV 
lik). a. [< hemienofmhaloH 4- -40.] Pertainixig 
to the hemiencephalon. 

Iwmlnccphalon (hem'i-en-sef^g-lon), n.; pi. 
hemieneefliala (-1ft), [< Or. 4/u^hM, 4- iyid- 

brain: see 'encephalon.'] Half of an en- 
cephalon which has Men hemiseeted, or longi- 
tudinal^ bisected. 

Btomlgafe Qi$-migVlft), n. [NL.. < Gr. iyt-, 
half, 4- y<uy, contr. form of ydXhi, a kind of 
weasel.] 1. A genus of camivorous quad- 
rupeds, of the family Viverrida!, the type apd 
only repreaentative of a subfamily Hemigdlei- 
nm, basM upon H. sebra of Borneo. Also writ- 
ten Hsm^lea and Mcmigdleus*^2, [f. e.] An 
•Final of thia genus. 


parts bel( 
hedreO^lM 




varaUel or pyritohadral hamihadriam is lUnstrsted by 
the pentsgonu dodeoshedron or pyritohedron, the hemf- 
hedrsl form of the tetrskisbexshedron ; in this, half the 
parts of all the octants are present (AemMeloMraljL The 
otilv other independent form of this ^pe of hemihedrism 
is the dinloid. the hemihedrsl form of uiehexootshedron. 
(See cut under dtpMd.) The other forms, however, also 
show the hemihedrism: thus, a cube of i^tes has only 
its alternate edgea similar. There is also the rare pyrol 
dal or trapeaolUdral hmikadrUm, wbioh, as applied to 


half.] An ancient Boman and Greek measure, 
equivalent to the cotyle. It contained .271 
liters, or .672 United States pints, 
n. See AomififnoS. 

^hem^i-jhbdui-on), n.j pi. hemio- 


hoKu(.ft). 
an obol.1 
value of half an obol. 


H luciu A-y-wv At-vui, i UA. numw- 

[Gr. iutupdhev, < ifu-, half, 4* bpoidg, • 
A coin of ancient Athens, of the 


the bexootahedron,]ields plus and minus forms w^haro (hem-i-d'li-ft), n. [< Gr. iuiohta, sc. 

fl«i«TaaV,anlnten«loneh^m^^ 
dnlhaiiilwdrl«>rtth.Sa^ovrt«n; tlii.i.iSSota« consts^ of s foot and a halt, tern. 

Of the rhombohedrsl hemihedrism of the hexagonal pyra- <me and a half: see kemioUe.] In medieval mu^ 
mid system.whichyMdsthe|tobob^nfmah^ Sic: (a) The interval or relation of the perfect 
ood pyramid and the ^mudiedro^ gfth: eo called because produced on themono- 

° chord by ahortening string to two thirds 
of ita full length. W A group of three notes 


mid. iVnmNtfa/ AfUUIAsdrlm in the tetrsffonsl 

Monil w*teni8 yields a4-alded or 0-rided jigrnunld rsspeo- 
ttvi^iram anS-alded or lasidsd pyramid; Jiare the jnrti 



Introdooed in the midst of a piece in place of 
two; atrtolet. 

]l«nmlic(nem-i-orik),a. [< L. hcfiitoljiM (< Gr. 

containing one andn half, half as much 
again, < half, + 6^, whole) + -ic.] In ano. 
jproe., constituting the proportion of li to 1, or of 
8to2: as, the hcsifoZic ratio (of thesis and arsis); 
characterized by such a proportion of thesis 
and arsis: as, hemiolie rhythm; B,hemiolie foot; 
the hemiolie class of feet. The hemMio !■ 
alio 10010110161 oiUed the Pmonie, the two other princi- 
pal daiaM of feet being the diplaalc, doable, troohato, or 
lambic, dhd the iaonrhythmic, equal, or dactylic. Bee 
Pemie. 

bemione (hem'i-on), n. [< heniionus.'} The 
dziggetai, half-ass, or wild* ass of Asia, Equua 
hemionue or Asinue hemimue. See out under 
dsfigpetai. 

heimonns (he-nu'p-itus), n. [NL., < Gr. Vfiiovogf 
a ^half-ass,’ i. e. a mule, < half, + dwf, an 
ass.] The specific name of Equua or Aainua 
hemionu8f the hemione, half-ass, or dziggetai: 
used also as the Euglii^ name of this animal. 
See cut under dziggetai* 

A hybrid haa been figured by Hr. Gray (and he informi 
me that he knowa of a second case) from the aaa and the 
hemionut; and this hybrid, though the aaa only oocaaion- 
•Dy haa stripes on his logs and the Aemionua has none and 
has not even a shoulder-stripe^ nevertheless had lUl four 
legs barred. Darwin, Origin of Species, p. 163. 

Hemiophrya (hem-i-of'ri-|), n. [NL., < Or. 

half, + 60 p}^ =5 £. brow,"] A remarkable 
penus of acinetaus, or suctorial tentaculiferous 
infusorians, havi^ both prehensile and sucto- 
rial processes. M, gemmipara is an example, 
hemiopia (hem-i-o'pi-fi), n. [< Gr. half, + 
(uTT-), eye.] Same as hemianqpaia, 
hemiopic (hem-i-op'ik), a. [< Gr. ifiu, half, + 
£}il> (eiTT-). eye.] Same as hemianoptic. 
hemiopiua, nemiopsy (hem-i-op'si-ii, hem'i-op- 
si), n. [NL. hemiojifiia, < Gr. rjfu-, half, + 
sight.] Same as hemianopsia* 
liemiOOhotype(hem-i-6r'th^tip),a. [<Gr.l}/<^•, 
half, + straight, + riVoc, type : see ortlio- 
type*‘\ Same as monoelinie* 
hamipalmate (hem-i-parmat), a* [< hemi- + 
palmate*} Half-webbed; semipalmate. 
lieiiiiparaplegia(hem-i-par-^ple'jl-fi), n* [NL., 
< Gr. half, + ipapaw^tjyta, paralysis: see 
paraplegia,} In pathoLf paralysis of one leg. 
mmlpareBiS (hem-i^par'e-sis)^ n. [NL., < Or. 
^M-, half, ’4* Trdpeeigf a blackening: -see paresis.] 
Paresis of one lateral half of the body, 
bemiparetic (hem-i-pa-ret'ik), a, [< hemware- 
sis (-et-) + -4c,} Pertaining to or imeotea with 
hemiparesis. 

bemipbractid (hem-i-frak'tid), n. One of the 
Hemtphractidee* 

•* — ..... „ *NLi., 

[Hess 
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Eamipodii (hem-i-p5'di-i). n. pi* [NL., pL of bmdpyraiiiidal (hem^i-pi-ram'i-dal), a. r< 
Hemwod/iua*} An anomuous group of three- hemtpyramid 4- -al.] Of or pertaining to a henu- 
toed Dirds of quail-like aspect, corresponding pyramid. 

• to the family TumkidtB, and formerly classeS Mantlrliafnphlfi m (hem^i-ram-fi'nB), n. pi* 
among ^linaceous birds; the ortygans, or [NL., < HemirAampAtes 4- -ia<s.l A subfamily 
old-world bush-quails. They reiemble the grouie- of synentOgnathous fishes, of the family Scorn- 
P**!15?* tlnamouB in lome re^ts, end bereaooido! (or ExocoitUke), typified by the genua 

in othen are related to the plovers. The vertebra) lack Trmnirhanknhua • thA • ao 

the extenelve atikyloiis uaual In birds; the palatal atruo- 5?® “BlIWllB • BO called irom 

tore ia aomewhat agithognathoua; and in some at least the shortness Of the upper jaw in comparison 
there is but one carotid and no crop. The genera 7umi« with the great length of the spear-like under 
^£em<pod<usXOi1i/»^oi,andP«d<on^ jaw. These fishes are of slender, straight form, with mod- 

. erate dorsal and anal fins. There are numerous species, of 

HeSUpodiUB (hem-l-po di-us), n* [NL. (so call- several genera, some of them viviparous. They are nearly 
ed from the absence of the hind toe), < Gr. •related to the flying-fishes. Bee cut at 
^fdirofVQ (-TTOfi-), half-footed (of. i/uwbthov, a half- bemirbampliiiie (hem-i-ram'fin), a. and n. 1. 
foot), < ifu-, half, 4- iroig (irod-) = E*foot*} The «• Pertaining to or having the characters of the 
typical genus of Hemipodii: same as Turtiix* E^irhamphinw. 

Scinhardt, 1815. 11. n. A nalfbill or halfbeak; one of theJTcmi- 

bemlpriBm (hem'i-prizm), n. [<Ad»if-+ prism.] ^AawpAtnoJ. „ , - 

In crystal,, a prism in the trioHnio system: so HomlrhapllipbUB (hem-i-ram fus), n. [NL., C 
called because it includes in a given case only Gr* half, + pdfofiog, bill, snout.] A genuB 
two planes which are parallel to each other. of fishes, of the family Scomberesoddas, giving 
bemipriamatic (hem^i-priz-mat'ik), a* [< name to the subfamily HemirAampAiiMr; the 
-j_ „ -1 j'\£ halfbeaks. AT. nnifosetaftts is a common representa- 

tive on the Atlantic coast of the United Btates, of scmie 
value as a fOod-flsh ; there are several others. Usually 
written ffemirampAus. Cuvisr, 1817. See out under Acgr* 
beak, 

ben^ct (hem'i-sekt), v, t* [< Gr. ifu-, half, 
4- L. sectua* pp. of aectare, cut: see secant, sec- 
tion,} To bisect; especially, to bisect longi- 
tudinally, or in equal right and left parts. 

A hemieeeted skdeton fof a vertebrate], showing the vari- 
ation in sise of the neuiid and hfemal cavities. 

.Seisnes, VI. 288. 


hemi- 4* jjrismatic, q. v.] Of or pertaining to a 
hemiprism: as, some feldspar crystals show 
hemipriamatic cleavage. 

beznipter (h^mip't^r), n* One of the Hemip- 
tera* 

Hemiptera (he-mip^t^i^), n. pi. [NL., neut. 
pi. oihemipterus, half-winged: see hemipterous*} 

An order of the class Insecta, founded by Lin- 
nmus in 1742, embracing a vast number of in- 
sects of diverse forms apparently not very 
closely related in structure, widely different 
in mode of life, and collectively known as bemisection (hem-i-sek'shqn), n. [<hemiseet 
bugs* The metamorphosis is Incomplete, except in the 4~ -ion, after section.] Bisection ; especially, 
male coccids and related forms. The molt is usually re- section of a part into right and left halves, or 6 
*^‘\ted four times, the stage next to the lasi^ preceding of siiAh fmlvoa 

imago, being called pSoa. — naives. 

o wings in (fitf 


tie 

or no 


_ , There are four, or two, 

litferent cases, and rarely halteres. The 


A hrmiaeetum of the whole body. Seienm, VL 228. 


thoracip segments are either free or fused. The head is liAmfuAnfB. n Plnrn.1 of haminmitum 

fro. or bTOMUy unlt«l to tb. thorax, with or wlthoot P™*}*®-* «• M 

faceted eyes. The essential charaoters of the order are bBUliBeptal (hem-l-scp tal), a, [< hemisepvum 
found in the mouth-parta and aaaooiate modlfloationa of 4" -al*} Pertaining to a hemiscptum. 
the head and atemum, and in tlie wings. The mouth-or- bBXOiBBptlini (hem-i-sep'ttun), n. ; pi. hemiseptX 


gana are usually suctorial, the aucking-tube or haustellum 
being composed (in the higher forma) of two Utei^^ ludf- 


channela or aemlcyliudric pieces homolomua with the 
labium and labial palpi. Thus the mouth-parta oonaiat 
of a Jointed tapering tube, arising from the front of the 
under side of the head, and inclosing four stiff bristlea, 
which replace the mandibles and maJuUie, this whole ros- 
trum being adapted both for piercing and for aucking. 
There is no sucking-stomach. The modifloations of the 


(-til). [NL., < L. Ami-, half, 4- septum, ecep- 
turn, a partition.] In anat,, the lateral half of 
a partition ; the right or left part of a longitu- 
dinal septum, as t&t in the heart and brain.— 
HemlBfiptnm aurioulaxe, the lateral half of the parti- 
tion between the auricles of the heart.— HemlBffptlllll 
oeretarlthe lateral half of the septum lucidum of the 
brain.-~HamlBeptlim Vfintrlouliuu. the lateral half of 


the wings 
branons at the end. 


BemipbractidflB (hem-i-frak'ti-de), n,pl* HUj. 
< Hemiphraetus 4* -idc?.] A fam^ of taillesL 
kmphibianR, typified by the gemmJiemiphraetus* 
rhey have maxillary as well as peculiar mandibular teeth, 
■ubcylindrical aaoral dlapophyses, coracoids and precora- 
loiternum, oplsthocosllan vertobriBb 


Th^have 

■ubcylindr 

ooids parallel, ah om( 
and the coccyx attached to two condyles. 

The Hemiphraetidat include some forma in which the 
cranial oaaifleation la remarkably developed. This forma 
a Und of helmet, which develops in some of the apeciea 
into prooeaaea and oreata. Stand, Nat, Hint., III. 839, 

HemtobraetllB (hem-i-frak^tuB)J n. [NL., lit. 
^half^mailed’ (ef. oataphract), ( Gr. f/fu^peuerog, 
half-fenced, < i/u-, hali, 4- ^paicrdg, verbal adj. 
of ^pdaeetv, fence, stop up.] A genus of tailless 
amphibians, typical of the family Hemiphrao- 
tidi. 

bemipbraBe (hem'i-fr&z), n. [< Gr. i/u-, half, 
4- ^pdaig, phrase.] In mueie, a half-phrase, 
usually oooupying only one measure. 

bimlplesia (ne^-plS^ji-|), n. [NL., < Gr. ifu- 
also ijunMiyvt, stricken on one 
Bide, i ifu-, half, 4- n^aeeiv, strike.] InpafAof., 
PBralyBiB that affects one lateral half of the 
body. Also hmipUgy, hemiplexia* 


atwnum are such aa lit it to support the head and c^- the potion between the veutridea ot the heart 

llMlS«ne(he,^-B6m) « [< 6r. «/«., half, + 

theeiid. TbetenlnegenaaUythrM-ortwo* body, 3 One half of an anunal B body. 

nne jnink Mi^h^ptaroiu Tb. permxnait rotention uf the iwU.1. in Um abnUraO. 

.or the blo^ ol SnMOt. or ul- kmtmm, of the body of Ampbiunk 
^ . f(roHTeontte inol.turowl^ P. If. CoirpMifm-. lUinwa Boionec^ XXTIIL BM 

collects under decaying bark, and certain of the higher . . x ^ 

forma aubaiat Indifferently upon aap or blood. The He- bOlHispaBin (hem l-spazm), n, [< Gr. g/ii-, half, 
miptm have more than once been aeparated into several 4* tnraaubg, spasm.] Spasm of one lateral half 
different orders, but most entomologtata oontinue to ao- qP ^^a bodv 

hemis^lwre' (hem'i-BKri n. [MB.' AemynMNe, 
are Hettraptera^ the true bugs ; HomopUra, the bark-lioe. emywre, etc. ; in mod. E. according to the L. ; 
plant-lice, scale-insects, leathoppers, cicadas, etc.; and . . - . ..... 

ParoNfto, the true lice. Almui 27,000 species are cata- 
logued, and it is estimated that at least 50,000 exist The 
Uemi^ra thus outnumber far the Orthaptera and Neu- 
rontera* and possibly the LeMuptera. Formerly also 
called Ryngota, Siphonata, and Dermaptera (in part). 

bemiptwal (hf-mip'te-ral), a. Same as hemip- 
terous* 

bemipteran (he-mip'tc-ran), a, and n. L a. 

Pertaining to or characteristic of the Hemip- 
tera: as, ^”the Hemipteran mouth,” Huxley* 
n. n* One of the Hemiptera* 

That terrible mioroscopio hemipteran, the obineb-bug. 

Pop, SM, Mo,, Aug., 1878, p. 5ia 


bemiplegle (hem-i-plej^lk), a. [< hemiplegia 4- 
‘ affected with heimplegia. 


-4c.1 Relating to or 
ImwHplstgy (hem'i-plB-ji), fi. 
gia. 


Same as hemiple- 


bimlptada (hem-i-plek'si-l), n* [< Gr. ifufrhj- 
^ia, < ijuwm, stricken on one siah : see hemi- 
pligia,i OsiOLe ex hemiplegia. 
mniipoa (hem'i^od), a* and n. [As Hemi- 
podtue*} 1. a* Pertaining to or having the 
charaoters of the Hemipom* 

XL n* One of the Hemipodii (or Tumioida); 
a bird of the genus Hemipodius; an ortygan. 
AlsoAamiiKMis. 

(hf-mip'$-dw), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to the hemipoas or Hemipodii’* 

iMUSod* N. Sum M kBB^pod. 


= r. hemisphere as Sp. hemiaferio s= Pg. Amt- 
mherio ss It. hemiaferio, < L. hemisphasrium, < 
Gr. i/ua^dptov, a hemisphere, < ipt-, half, 4- 
e^dpa, a sphere.] 1. A half-sphere; one half 
of a sphere or globe formed by a plane passing 
through the center. Specifically— 2. Half of 
the terrestrial globe ; also, half of the celestial 
glolM, or of the surface of the heavens. 

Night with his mantel, that is derk and rude, 

Gan oversprede the hemyeperie aboute. 

Chaucer, Merchant's Tale^ L 868. 

Sterre is ther noone in alle oure emyepire: 

Under whoos sight I gynne on November* 

PaUadiw, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.X p. 806L 

The hemiephere at earth, in dearest ken. 

Stretch'd out to the amplest reach of prospect lay. 

MiUon, P, L., xL STB. 

8. A map or projection of half of the terrestrial 
orthe oelestial sphere.— 4. In anat, either of the 
two large convex and convoluted masses, one on 
each side, which together with the fornix, oor- 
pus callosum, thalamencephalon, mesenoepha* 
Ion, and olfactory lobes make 
up the cerebrum. See brain, 
cerebrum, and cerebral * — 

wingB' pwrtiy membranouB ud parfiy cm^ 

ceous or chitmous ; specifically, of or pertain* of the terrestrial globe. The 

inff to or having the characters of the Hemip- former comprises thecontinento of 
foimd inorchBruteri*iiigtheir(W^p«ero. 

bomipyruiid (hem-i-pir'^mid), n* [< hemi- 
4- pyramid*} In crustal”, a pyramid in the 
monoelinie system (see pyramid)'* so called 
because it embraces in a i^ven ease only four 
planes instead of eight. Conresnondliig forms are 
distlngttlihed aa wiaue or plm, aoeordtug aa they lie op- 
poitte the obtuse or the aoute axial aqgle. 


bemipterist (he-mip'te-rist), n. [< Hemiptera 
+ -is A] One who studies or colleots the He- 
miptera* 

bempteron (hS-mip'te-rou), n* [NL., sing, of 
Hemptera*} One of the Hemiptera, 

1 noticed a ilngalar case of ants milking a winged fle- 
mipttran, which of coune could not be kept in captivity, 
aa they do many species od the wingless u^ides. 

a. 0, For bet, Eastern Archipelago, p. 861. 

lieaiipt«rotf8(hfmip'te-ruB),a. r<NL. k«Bifo> 
terus, half-winged, < Gr. half, 4- mepov, 
wing,] Half-winged — that is, having the fore 


the latter the two American oon- 
tinents and their idands, called the 
Nete frorid.---Msgdetnui hemi- 
ndicres, an inatrament Invented 
by Otto von Guedeke, whiiA iUua- 
tratea the presaore of the atmo- 
sphere. It oonsiata of two hdlow 
hnaa hemisphetea fitting nicely to ^ ^ 

with atout handiaa and with a vent and ooOk. 



WhanRto 



Fig. a. 

llaiFdebini; Hemlsi^eres. Fig. i, gepareted. Fig. a, exhausted. 

•ir to exhaniie^ great force to required to separate the 
hemispheres.— HortlMm and toutliem henugphmi, 
the huves of the globe north and south of the euuator. or 
corresponding divisions of the heavens or celestial globe. 
Imoiapllttric (hem-i-sfer'ik), a. [= F. hdmt- 
aphinque as It. emiaferico^ \ NL. IwmiaphcBrU 
eus, < li. Jtemiapluariumy hemiaphere : see hemi- 
aphers,] Bame as hemiajfJtoriaaL 
A placed in the cavity of another of an Asmf- 

sphertek figure, in much the same manner as an acorn in 
its oup. * Woodward, Fossils. 

hemispherical (hem-i-sfer'i-kal}, a. [< hemi- 
aphertc + -af.] Having the form of a hemi- 
sphere: as, a hcmiip/ierical body. 

That we call a fayiie stones and is often found in grav^* 

S ts amongst us, being of an homijipkerieal figure, hath 
'e double linos arisingfrom the center of its basis, which. 
If no accretion distract them, do commonly concur ana 
meet in the pole thereof. Sir T. Uroume, Vulg. £rr., 11. 1. 

I saw a pedestol of the earthy trachyte, covered by a 
AemiMpherioal portion of a vein, like a great umbreua, 
sufficiently large to shelter two persons. 

Darwin, GeoL Observations, i. 52. 

hamispheroid (hem-i-sfe'roid), n. [< hernia 
+ wUiroid,'\ A solid whose figure is approxi- 
mately but not exactly that of a hemis^ero. 
hmnispheroidal (hem^i-sfe-roiM^), a. [< 
hemiaphermd + -of.] Having the "form of a 
hemispheroid. 

For the minnter examination of the ocmeales, . . . 
these must bw separated from the hemiapkeroidal mass. 

IT. B. CarpeniUr, llicros., f 027. 

hemisphemle (hem-i-sfer^ai), n. [< heaii- + 
aphervlSf q. v.] A half-spherme. 
hamistifm (hem'i-stik)^ it. [< L. hamiatiohium, 

< Or. a half-line^ < ?/«£-, half, + aHxtKt 

a row, line, verse. Of. dtgftch, ooro^ftci, etc.] In 
proa , : (a) The exact or approximate half of a 
une or verse; one of the two commata or sec- 
tions of a line divided by the cesura or diere- 
sis. (b) Any g^up of words forming part of a 
line, and considered or cited by itseli; an in- 
complete or unfinished line. 

Virgil . . . will rather break off in an homitUeh, than 
that the Une should be lagy and languid. 

Garth, tr# of Ovid's Metamorph., Fret. 

(o) A colon, comma, or ^oup of feet of less 
extent than the average line, or than the other 
lines of the same poem or stanza, standing 
metrically by itself, or so written, as, for ex- 
ample, an epodic line, ephymnium, or refrain. 
ImnUBticlial (hem'i-stik-al), a. [< liamiaticU + 
-of.] Pertaining to or constituting a hemistich 
or hexnistichs: as, a hemisHchal colon or line; 
a hemiatichal division of a verse. 

The reader will observe the constant return of the he- 
mUtiehal point, which I have been careful to preserve and 
to represent with exactness. 

T. Warton, Hist. Eng. Poetry, I., Additions. 

ImmifiFlIimetry (hem-i-slm'e-tri), n. [< Gr. 
half, + av/ji/iSTpia, symmetiy.] Same as 
hemikadriam. 

Hffmitelia (hem-i-te^U^l, n. < Gr. ipure- 

half-finished, < naif, -f r^Aop, end.] A 
genus of tree-ferns, of the suborder Polypodia- 
aetg, with large pinnate or decompound fronds. 
The sort are sonta^, globoee, situated below the apex of 
a lateral vein or veinlet generally near the margin. About 
SO speciea are known, au natives of the tropics, and mostly 
of South America. H, Brunmiana,ot the mountainous 
dtotricts of India, to a handsome fern, often attaining a 
height of 40 feet H. SmiUhii, Smith's tree-fern, of Xcw 
Zealand, Is a hardy nteciea adapted to cultivation. Some- 
times inoorrectly written Hemitkeiia. Jtokert Erouti, 1810. 

HAmitelim (hem'i-t$-H'$-e), n. nl. [NL., < 
EemiteUa + -mf.] A division of the polypodi- 
aoeouB ferns of the tribe Cyatheas, established 
by Fresl in 18^, and ^rpified the genps Hc- 
mieUa. 

Ililllitcme (hem'i-ton), n. [< Gr. iiuT6vunf, a half- 
tone, < half, + rdpoff, a tone.] In Or. music, 
the interval of a half-tone; a perfect fourth 
less two tones, represented by the ratio 256 : 243 : 
not exactly equivalent to a modem semitone. 
‘hamitrinhkna (he-mit'ri-kus), a. [< Gr. 
half, -f hair.] In bot, half covered 

with hairs, pfot used.] 

B^tripteriu (hem^i-trip-terM-dd), n. pi 
[NL., < Memitripiarua + -Mes.] A fanwy of 
aeanthopterygian fishes, represented by the 
TamBemitripterua alone. itembnumOatMdeawiOk 
a 4 mi 81 fin conrtsting of a very long acanthopterons and 
■tort artlwmtaioua portion, incomplete subiugidar or tho- 
SMie vionb with oito spine and uree soft fays, Inflated . 
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heed with proninentorbita, branchial apartaresoottflaent, 
but with the branohial membrane Inroid and oontinnoua 
bdow, the trunk antioraltorm, and the vertebns numerooc 
(for example, 10 abdominal + S3 caudal). 

Bemitrivtenui (hem-l-trlp'te-rus), n. [NL., < 
Gr. jbalf,'+ rpeic (rp£-), = E. three, + irrBpdv, 
wing, fin, 8 E. feather,} The typical genus of 
the wnily Hemitripterim. 
hemitropal (hem'i-tro-p^), a. [As hemitropc 
+ -al} Same as hemitriqtoua. 
hemitrope (hemM-trop), a. and n. [< Gr. ifn-, 
half, + rpoTtif, a turning.] 1. a. Half-turned: 
specifically applied in mineralogy to a com- 
pound or twin crystal which has two similar 
parts or halves, one of - which is turned half 
round upon the other. 

n. n.‘ 1. Anything that is hemitropous in 
structure. — 2. A twin ciystal. 
hemitropic (hem-l-trop'ik), a. [As hemitrope 
+ -<c.] Half-turned; hemitropous. 


3 felspar, however, the edges of the 
too blurred to allow the exact angles 



llemitfopous Seed. 
rA,chalaxa; A.hilum; 
r, raphe; e,oriliee. 


In a good deal of tlie 
hemUropie lamelUe are ^ 
to be teken. 

F. W, Budler, GeoL Mag., N. S., IIL, Dec. ill. 267. 
hemitrppoiia (he-mit'ro-pus), a. [As hemitrope 
+ -oua.J Turned halif round; half-inverted: 
speoifieaUy applied in botany 
to an ovule in which the axis 
of the nucleus is more curved 
than in an anatropous ovule. 

Also hemitropal. 
hemitropy (nem'i-tro-piX 
[As hemitrope + -y.] Twin 
composition in crystals, 
hemltype (hem'i-tap), n. [< 

Gr. half, + impres- 
sion (type).] That which is 
hemitypie. . 

hemitypic (hem-i-tip^ik), a. '»”*»**** 

[As hemitype + -<c.] In zool, only partly typi- 
cal of a given group, in consequence of par- 
taking of the characters of some other group. 
Hiua a hnnUypic bird to one which, aa those of the genua 
Arehasopteryx, aharea mauy characters of the reptilian 
type, and by so much departa from the avian type, 
•hemlock (bem'lok), n. [< ME. hemlok, also 
written humlok, humloke, homelok, irreg. < AS. 
hemlie, hynwlic(g(m. hendioes), also Ayiii/icc (gen. 
Iiymlican), oldest form hymblicw, hemlock; ap- 
par. < hem-, hym-, of unknown ori^n, + -lie, 4ice, 
a termination simposed to be identical with 
that in AS. cerlic, E. charlock, and late AS. basrlic, 
£. barley: see barley"^.} 1, A poisonous plant, 
Conium maculatum, of &e natural order JJmhelli- 
bieniiial, with n smooth, 
)d with purpUab spots), 
white flowers in com- 
pound umbels of ten or more rays, aurrounded by a gen- 
eral involucre of from three to seven leaflets. It to found 



Plowerine Umbels and Leavee of Hemlock iConium maeuUthim), 
a, flower; 4, fruit; c, hemlcorp cut trantvecsely. 

throughout Europe and tempevate Aala In waste plaoei, on 
banka, and under walls. iC to sidd to be fatal to oows, 
while horses, goats, and ahera may feed upon It without 
danger. The potooii administered to Socrates, and in oom- 
mon use for the execution of criminals in ancient Athena, 
Is supposed to have been a decoction of it, though some 
think that this potion was obtained from water-hemlock 
(Oiouta virota). Hemlock to a powerful sedative^ and to 
used medicinally. The extract to oonaldered the beat prep- 
■ntion. It to often lervloeable as a substitute for or an 
aooompaniment to cqiinm. It has been found very useful 
in ohronfo rfaenmstlam and hi whoopfng-ooogh, and in al- 
layhig the pain of irritable sores and eanoaroas ulosrs. 


The vIrtiiM of honloek nslds In aa iEnllne prinotafle 
termed eoniae or eonfa, which to moot abundant in the 
fruit sad seeds. See eonfas, 

Bound about the caldron go ; 

In the polaon'd entrails throw, . . , 

Boot of hemlock digg'd i' the dark. 

Shak., Macbeth, Iv. 1. 

As tondhing hcmloeke. It to also a ranke poysoii, wit- 
nesse the puolike ordinance and law of the Atheniani, 
whereby malefactors who have deserved to die wflre 
forced to drlnke that odious_potion of hemioeke, • 

Holland, tr. of Pliny, xxv. 18. 

Beneath an emerald plane 
Sits Diothna, teaching him that died 
Of hendodk, Tenmyeon, Ptinoeas, iU. 

2. The hemlock-spruce.— HemlodE stork's-hUl, 

the stork's-bill, Mroditvm eitndarium: so named beoauae 
the dissected leaves resemble tliose of the hemlock. 

kemlcxdc-dropwort (hem 'lok- drop ^w6rt), n. 
See (Enanthe. 

hemlock-parsley (hem^lok-p&rs^li), ti. An um- 
belliferous plant, of two species, Conioaelinum 
Fisdkeri ana C. Canadenae, resembling hemlock, 
but not poisonous. 

hemlodc-pitch (hem'lok-pioh), n. A pitch ob- 
tained from the hemlock-spruce, Fix tkmaden- 
aia of the apothecaries. 

hemlock-Bpmce (hem'lok-sprfis), n. An Amer- 
ican fir, the -Tauga Canadenaia: so called from 
the resemblance of its branches in tenuity and 
position to the leaves of the common hemlock, 
Conium maculatum: commonly called simply 
hemlock. The bark is much used In tanning ; combined 
withthatof oak. it to thought to makethe best leather. I^ea* 
ther tanned with the bark of hemlock alone has a red color, 
and to inferior. The Californian hemlock to Ttuga Her* 
tewnana; that of the Southern Statea to T. Carmniana. 
The gronnd-hemlock ia the dwarf yew of eaateni .North 
America (Tame baeeata, var. Canadcfuiii), a straggling 
bush with flat dtotlohous leaves resembling thoee of the 
hemlock-spruce. 

henunel (hem'l), n. A Scotch form of hemble, 
Jhsmmer (hem^^r), n. [< hem^, v., + -eri.] One 
who or that which hems; specifically, an at- 
tachment or adjunct to a sewing-macnine by 
means of which a hem is made, 
hemming^ (hem'ing), n. [Verbal n. of hem^ «.] 
1. The process of making a hem, as in sew- 
ing a garment. — 2. The stitch by which a 
hem is secured; the doubled edge of a fabric 
hemmed down to the fabric itself ; collectively, 
the hem or hems : as, the hemming was decorated 
with embroidery. — Oennan henmiliig. a method 
uniting two pieces of textile material in wnich the raw 
edges of both are turned down together, and the fold ao 
produced to sewed to the piece of stuff, sgatust which it 
comes BB In ordinary hemming, 
bemniiiig^, hlinining (hem'-, him'ing), n. [< 
ME. heminge, < AS. hemming (once in a gloss), a 
rough shoe: cf. leel. hemingr, hihnungr, the slm 
of the shanks of a hide : see under nambU.} A 
shoe or sandal made of rawhide. Simmonda. 
homo-. See hemato-. 

hemoccsle. ksBiiioccBle (hem'o-sSl), n. [< Gr. 
al/£a, blood. + Koihla, the large cavity of the 
body,] Tne general body-cavity or vascular 
tract of arthropods and mollusks, analogous to 
the ooeloma of a vertebrate. 

The main vascular tracta, therefore, are five in number, 
or, to put it in another way, the honmcoele to divided into 
five main chambers. Jour, ig Micros. Sdenee, X^VUI. S84. 

hemocyanln, kaBmocyanin (hem-^irt'^nin), n. 
[< Gr. alfm, blood, + icbavog, blue, + -in*.] The 
coloring matter of the blood of various inver- 
tebrates. It contains c(^per. It is blue when 
oxidized, and colorless in the deoxidized state. 
hemodroiiieter,hnmodro]neter(hem- 9 -drom'- 
e-tdr), n. [< Gr. aUta. blood, + ipofioc, course, + 
fUrpov, a measure.] An instrument used to mea- 
^sure^e velocity of^e n^ement of ^e^lood. 

drom'o-grfii5[fn?^[< Ghr. aipa, -ir 6p6fi^, 

a running, course, + ypdfeiv, write.] A self- 
registering instrument wnich records the ve- 
locity of the blood. 

hemoaromometar, kwinodroinoiiieter (hem^- 
A-dip-mom'e-tdr), n. Same as hemodrometer, 
hemogastric (hem-^gas'trik), a. [< Gr. alga, 
blo<^ -f E. gaatric.} Pertainiiig to the blood 
and the stomach.* Biiiiogsstrlo fimr. Sas/aofr. 
hemogloUiL kflemofloUn (hem<^gl5'bin), n. 
r< (^. + L. globua, a t>all, + -4ii8.] 

The red substance which forms .about nine 
tenths of the dry constituents of the red blood- 
oozpuscles and server as the carrier of oxygen 
in the circulation, it to oiystslltoablo, and oau be 
rssedved into hsmstin and a proteld residue. It fibs the 
property of oombinliig looeely with omen, and this 
compound to called ozukmnegMftn, whfle pfiy ‘ 
hemogMin forthe deoxydu 


_ deoxydlied sub 

celled hsmoguhuUn, hsnuao/dobin,henuaoglobulin, Hemth 
toeryaUUUn.ehromaiin.and oruorin. 

bmogloMiiaBtf*, BWimmiiBWlI* 

ft. [NL. -htmoffioikimmia, < 


the presenoe of free hemoglobin in the plaeme 
of toe blood. , 

h«moglohiiiifteoiM,hmmogloblnlf(^ 

9-doHl>i-nif'§-raB), o. [< kemoghhin + h.ferre 
8 b£. bearK} Containing hemoglobin. 

Whether in the HoplonemertlnM, where the Uood flnld 
le often proTided with A«PiiM!0'(odeivnN^ dliki,theohief 
fiinotion of the lide oignni may not rather be a lenaoiy 
one mnit be farther Inveitlgated. 

ElnoyOm Orttay ZVII* 820* 

hemogloUnometer, hmnimlobinometer 

(hem-9-gld-bi-nom'e-t6r), n. [C hmoglohin "¥ 
^.fdrpovf a meaeure.] An instrument for 
measuring the amount of hemoglobin in the 
blood. Also hematinometer^ lumnatinwneter, 
hemoglobinuria, hsamoglobinnria (hem-9- 
gl5-bI-ntL^ri-g), n. [NL. hmmoglobinuria, < hemo- 
globin 4- Gr. ov/xw, urine.] In pafhol., the pres- 
ence of free hemoglobin in the urine, 
hemoglobnlin, hsunoglobnlhi (hem-9-glob'9- 
lin)» n. [< Or. al/m, mood, + L. pJobuhis, a 
globule, 4* Same as hemogUmn. 

hemolymph, hasmolymph (hem'o-limf ), n. [< 
Gr. oi/Mi, blood, + £. l^ph, q, v.] The nu- 
tritive fluid, comparable to blood or l^ph, 
which occupies the body-cavity of some inver- 
tebratee, as polyzoans. 

In Eupolyioa (excepting the Entoprocta) the ootlom ii 
veiy capaoioui; it li oocapled by a ooagulable harmo- 
lymph in which float cellular corpuscles. 

B, H Lanketter, Encya Brit, XIX. 482. 

fat'i^*3? [<^. oi^ifhlood, •¥^lymp^Ue,1 
Pertaining to blood and to lymph ; noting a cir- 
culatory or vascular system wmch is not differ- 
entiated into separate blood-vascular and lym- 
phatic systems. 

hemolytic, hismolytic (hem-9-lit'.ik), a. [< 
Gt. al/Mf blood, + Avroctif, able to loose, < Xheiv, 
loosen.] Destructive of the blood, especially 
of the blood-corpuscles. 

hemomet6r.h8Bmom6ter(hs-mom'e-tdr),n. [< 
Gr. aljua, blood, + piTpov, a measure.] Same 
as hemaaynamometer, 

hemopericardinm, hssmopericardinm (hem- 
d-per-i-khr'di-um), n. Same as hematqpericar- 
aium. 

hemophilia, hiBmophilla (hem-p-firi-^), h. 
[NL. hcmophiliay < Gr. ai/ia, blood, + lov- 
mg.] lupaihoUf a congenital morbid oonmtion 
characterized by a tendency to bleed immoder- 
ately from any insignificant wound, or even 
spontaneously. Also called hematophilia, he- 
morriMphiliaj and hefnarrJtagie diathesis, 
hemophilic, nsunophilic (hem-9-firik), a. [< 
hemophilia, hcBmpphiHa, + -<c.] Having a ten- 
dency to spontaneous bleeding. 
heT no i> b^‘b^1iwia.- bwmOPb ^ba.1inia (hem- of - 
thal'mi-ft),n. KGr.al^a, blood, + eye; 

see ophthalmiaT] Effusion of blood mto the eye. 
hemcmtic, hsmioptie (hf-mop^tik), a. Same 
as hempptusieal. 

hemopt^cal, hmuoptyBical (hem-op-tiz'i- 
kel), a. [< lumop^s-is, ha>mpptgs4s, + -io-aZ.] 
In j^fhol,f affected with or i>ertaining to he- 
moptysis. 

hemoptyBil, homoptysie (hf-mop'ti-sis), ». 
[NL. hamK^tssiSf < Gr. alua, blood, + wrhate, a 
spitting, < frrbeiv, spit.] In pathohf spitting of 
blood : usually restricted to the raising of blood 
from the lungs. Also hamqptoe. 

heiimrrhage.n«morrhage (hein'o-iSj)i [= 

F. Mmorragie as Sp. hemarragia sb Pg. hemor- 
rhagia as It. emorragia, < L. hamorrhaj^, < Gr. 
alfioppaylOf a violent bleeding (esp., according 
to Galen, from the nose), < bleeding 

violently, < alpa, blood, + -payla, < fnyyvinKu, 
break, burst, as L.j(Va9^e SB E. break.] Adis- 
charge of blood from blood-vessels : usually ap- 
jflied to flux, either external or internal, from 
a vessel or yessele ruptured by disease or by 
a wound, and oonstitutiimy when considerable 
and unoheoked, an immemate danger to life. — 

n wimOiiBi Bamuhrmdiohmnoinhagia, 

llimmSl2^"BoiTlmgie (hem-^raJ'ik), a. 
[< hmorrnagef hamorrhaae, + -is.] Of, per- 
taining to, or exhibiting nemorrhage.»Bemor- 

Bhaglo a omurtmrtioiud tsndmicgr.to profoie 


tmething which has this property or 
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(yia)f hemorrhage, + fiXog, loving.] Same as 
hemophilia. 

hembirhoid^ hmmorrhoidi (hem'9-roid), n. 
nh earlier E. form emerod (see emerod ^) ; a 
F. hemorroSde a Sp. hemorroide, hemorroida a 
Pg. hemorrhoida a It. emorroide a G. h&mor- 
rhoids a.Dan. Sw. hemorro(d0, < L. hemorrhoida 
(fern, sing.), < Gr. akpoppoie, pi. aluoppdSe^ (sc. 
veins)^ veins liable to discharge blood. 


{internal hmorrhow) or without (external hem- 
orrhoid), formed of dilated blood-vessels with 
more or less hyperolastic growth of connec- 
tive tissue. Bee piles, 

^[< L. < GrfS/lppoif f-id-), also 

atpdppooCf a serpent (see def.), < aip^pooc, flow- 
ing with blood : see liemorrhoid^.'} m ane, eool, 
(l^y), a venomous serpent the bite of which 
was said to make blood flow from all parts of 
the body. 

a, for- 

tainmg to, affected with, or caused by hemor- 
rhoids: as, a hemorrhoidal tumor or flux; a hem 
orrhoidal patient, vein, or artery, 
hamosalplzix, hsBmosalpinx (hem-o-sal'- 
pingks), n. Same as hematosalpinx, 
hcmosnaatic, hsmospagtic (hem-p-spas'tik), 
a, and n. [< Gtt. aipa, blood, + airaetv, draw.] 
1. a. Drawing or attracting blood to a part, as 
acup] ‘ 

H. n. 
action. 

hemostasia, hssmostasia (hem-^sta'si-a). n, 
[NL. hemostasia, < Gr. a\pa, blood, + otoolq, 
a standing. ] In pathol,, sta^ation of blood in 
a part; also, any operation for arresting the 
flow of blood, as the ligation of an artery, 
hemostatic, hflBmostatic (hem-^stat'ik), a. 
and n. [< Gr. a\pa, blood, + orariKde, < leravtu, 
cause to stand: see statie.l I. a. Stopping or 
preventing hemorrhage ; styptic. 

Eiwot and dlgltalli, and probably alio thi 

exert their hamoatatit action by oauiing a oontnustlon 
the arteriolea. Buds'# UondbotA qfMed, Seieneu, IlL 477. 

n. ». A medicine designed to stop hemor- 
rhage : a styptic. 

hemothorax, hsomothorax (hem-a-tho^raks), 
n. Same as hematothorax. 
hemotrophyt (hf-mot'ro-fi), n. [< Gr. aUta, 
blood, + Tpo^, nouridiment.] Excessive ne- 
matopoiesis. 

hemp (hemp), n, [< ME. hmp, contr. and as- 
similated (like hamper*^ < hanaper) < AS. henep, 
heenep as D. I^ennep as MLG. hennep = OHG. ho- 
naf, hanof, MHG. hanef, hanf, G. hanf ss Icel. 
hampr sa Sw. hampa =5 Dan. hamp (Goth, not 
recorded) S5 Gr. isdwaBis (> L. cannaois, > It. ca- 
nape as Sp. odflamo as Pg. canhamo, eanamo sPr. 
camhOf eambre as F. chancre^ dial, canve, ohambe, 
cambe ss (prob.) Ir. eanaib, enaib as Bret, oanib 
as Ar. Pers. ginnab) as OBn\^.konoplga ss Serv. 
Tconoplje s Bohem. konope =Pol. konop b Buss. 
koneplya, honcpeli, konop ss OPruss. lAnaj^s b 
Lith. kanapes b Lett, kanepe, hemp. The Bom., 
Ar., etc., forms are from the L., the L. from the 
Gr., and the Gr., Teut., and Slav, forms are sup- 
pose to be independently derived from an an- 
cient ScytUan ” or Caspian source. The Skt. 
oana, hemp, appears to be connected. From 
the L. oannedHs come ult. E. canvas^ canvass, 


hemp-palm 

oenneSbU^ eannabine, etc.] 1. A plant of the 
genus uanneibis, natural order urUeacees, of 
which C, sativa is the only known species, C. 
Indhoa being only a variety, it l# an anniua ber- 
bueont pluit the fiber of which eonetitutes the hemp of 
oommeroe. It ii a native of weitem and central Aaia, ont 
hai beenloim natoraliaed in BraiUand tnmical Africa, and 
ii extenaively cultivated in many countrfea. The Indian 
variety, often called Cannabit Indioa, la the aource of the 
nartmuo drug bhang orhadiiBh. (SeeUtong.) Avaloable 
oil ia expreaaed fRun the aeeda. 

Heer fhtall Bmp, which Denmark doth afford, 

Doth fomlah va with Canvaa^ and with Cord. 

^Ivuter, tr. of Dn Bartaa’a Weeka, 1, 8. 

Bmp when required for cordage ia generally aown in 
drilla, when for weaving purpoaea it ia aoattered broad- 
caat. A. Q. F. Biiot Jamet, Indian Induatrlea, p. 142. 

2. The fiber of this plant, obtained from the 
skin or rind by rotting the stalks under moist- 
ure, and prepared by various processes for 


manufacturing uses. It la tough and atrong, and peou- 
liarb adapted for weaving into ooarae fhbrioa auoh aa aaU- 
clotn, and twiatlng Into ropea and oaUea. Aa the ordinary 
material of ropea uaed for hanging^ it ia the anbject of hu- 


ImmgRhiHCft (hemV^J^)Lj^* 

rhagia: see hmgrrhage,} Hemorrhage. 

That flm matmal Uood flows moat e^loa^ to the 
plaoenta utMina hi woaiei^ is maaifaat fromtbe gnsh 
^nhegy that saooeediiChe aepam^ ^ 

n— Works of flreatlfin. L 

tqjertighnyt, 

14), «. piOi. toMorr]kipttKa,<Gir. at/iwa- 

m 



1 ) and Psaate (i) naatiorHasp (4 
a,BalaiBi*ari #,teiuila Sowar 1 c,a 


morons aUnaion. 

What, you apeak of Bempef mary, yon terme it with 
manle pretie names. I neuer heard the like termesginen 
to any simple, as you glue to this ; yon cal it neokwede. 

BabmBwOci^B. T. 8.X p. 240. 

Let gallowa gape for dog, let man go free, 

And let not hnnp his wuidpipo aaflocate. 

Shak„ Hen.y.,liLe. 

3. One of various plants of other genera yield- 
ing similar fibers, oistinguished by specific epi- 
thets.— Afklosa hemp. See Shniseierui.— Bastard 
hemp, DatUea eoniiattna, a plant allied to the Caetaeea, 
a native of Alia Minor and Crete.— Bengal, Bomhsy, Ma- 
dras, or Bunn hemp, (kotaiofiajuneea, apaplUouaoeous 
shrub, a native of those conntrles.-»BoW8tnng hemp, 
(a) See Sanaevieria. (t) CaMropia g^nisa (Aaeiepkida> 
eeof): same aa tnadar.— Brawn Jnmaa. hmp# BiUa- 
tiua eannabinua, a plant of the mallow family.— Holy 
heum Bee Aoiy.—iBdtaii hemp. (a)CdnnabiaInaiaa. 
Bee CunnoMi. (6) Apoeynum eannaomunt. See Apoey^ 
num.— JUhbnlpore nemp, CTotalaria tanuifoUa, a legu- 
miuouf plant--Haiillahemp,a fibrous materlalobtained 
from the Buaa textilia. See manila and Ramie 

hemp. Same as nimt 0 .— BlBal hemp, the fiber of roeoiea 
of Ayave^ eapeclally A, Ixtli, Bee Aeneotcen.— Vlzmiliail 
hemp, or water>hemp, Aenuhi cannahna, an amaranta- 
ceous plant a native m the eastern United States near the 
coast growing in marshes and along the banks of rivers. 
Lemp-agTimoiiy (hemp'ag^ri-mo-ni), n, A 
plant the genus Eupatorium, especially E, 
cannabinum, 'roich has a wide distribution and 
is often cultivated. See Eupatorium.^ Bastard 
hemp-agrtmony, Agamtum emytoidea, a plant found in 
most tropical and anbtropical oountrlea. 
bemp-brake (hemp'brak), n, 1. Amachinein 
which the fiber is separated by beating from 
rotted and subsequently dried hemp-stalks. 
Also hmp-hreak. 

The common hmp-bradk wlU clean two hundred pounds 
per day. New Amer, Farm Book, p. 262. 

2. In her,, same as bray^, 2 (h), 
hemp-bray (hemp'bra), n. In her., same as 
brap,2(b). 

hemp-Dudl (hemp'bflsh), n. A malvaoeous 
plant, Flagiantltus pulchellus, native of Austra- 
lia and New Zealand, where it is also culti- 
vated. Bee Plagiantlms, Sometimes called the 
Victorian hemp-lmsh. 

hempen (hem^pn), a. [< ME, hempen (b D. hen- 
nepen b OHG. gana/TiipIdHG. hdf0n, (^ . hanfen) ; 
< hemp + -en^.] 1. Made of hemp ; pertaming 
to hemp, or (by allusion) to a rope. 

About his neck an hempen rope he wearea. 

Sprnaar, E. Q., 1. lx. 2& 
With hempen oord it*s better 
To stop each poor man's breath. 

Lord Dtiawara (Child's BaUads, VII. 814). 

So many lamentable hempen l^edies [hatiglnga] acted 
at Tibume. Dekker, Seven Deadly Sins, p. 44. 

2. Besemblinghemp; fibrous. [Bare.] 

The former of these are made of the bark of a pine-tree 
beat into a hempen state. Codk, Voyageib IX. Iv. 8. 
Wwinpefi oaudlet, a hangman's noose: In allusion to a 
caudle or wann drink taken Just before going to bed. 

Ye sbsii have a hempen eavdle then, and the pap of 
hatchet Shak., 2 Hen. VI., Iv. 7. 

Hempen collar, the noose of the hai^an's rope placed 
round the neck.— Hempen widow, the widow of a man 
who has been banged. BaUiweU. TProv. Eng.] 

m'pi),a.andn. Beehempy. [Scotch.] 

^ la (nemp'net^D, n. A coarse, bristly 

anmm.1 weed, Goteopsis TotfoMt^ot the labiate 
family, resembling hemp somewhat in appear- 
ance, the stiff hairs reminding one of the nettle. 
It Is common tbroaghout Europe, and introduoed into the 
Dorthem United States. Also caned Asmp daad-uitti#. 
henoip-palm (hemp'pflm), a. The dwarf palm 
or palmetto, Chamesrtg^ humiUa, of the Medi- 
terranean region; also, the palmetto of China 
and Japan, generally known as Chamarops ssh 
oslwt now eaUed IkadkyoofiMis. Bothofmeflo 
plants yield a fiber of oommeroial value. 


llMOP-XMlll (hemp'res^in), n. The reBinous 
nareotio product of the hemp as it grows in 
India : same as churrua. 
liailip-Beed (hemp's^d), n. The seed of hemp. 
It is used as food for birds, and also yields an 
oil suithble for various purposes. 

In the seme were foor TorUe Doves, end meny gold 
Flnohes, with other birds whh^ ere such es our hempneede 
birds in Enghuid. Cvryatf Gradttles, 1. 19. 

[In the following nssiege hemp-aeed Is usoelly supposed 
to be en intended blunder for komieide. 

Do, do, thou rogue! do^ thou hanp-ated ! 

5hol:.,2Hen.IV.,ll.l.] 

Tbhave hemp-seed sown for one, to be desUned for 
thegsDows. [OoUoq.] 

hempstringt (hemp'string), n. One who de- 
serves oris likely to be hanged; a craok- 
hemp. 

Vau. A perfect young hempftriii^f / 

Van. Peeoc^ leest he overheere you. 

Chapman, Monsieur D’Ollve, v. 1. 

hemp-tree (hemp'tre), n. The chaste-tree, Vi- 
iex Agnwf-eastua, of the Mediterranean region. 
See Vitex, and apans oaatw, under agnua. 
hempweed (hempVed), n. 1. The hemp-ag- 
rimony, Eupatarium eanndbinum.-~2. Seaweed ; 
kelp. [Scotch.]— cnimhlim heamweed, Mikaada 
manimit a climbing vine of theunited ^tes and tropioal 
America, allied to BupaUnrium. 
hempwoit (hemp'wdrt), n. Llndley’s name 
for a plant of the order Cannabinaoew. equiva- 
lent to the tribe Cannabineo! of Bentnam and 
Hooker — that is, the hemp and the hop. 


mwy (hem^pi), a. and n. [< hemp + -^i.] I. 
a. 1. Like hemp. [Bare.] 

Twizt the rind and the Tree (called maguais] there is a 
Cotton, or hempy kind of moss, which they wear for their 
Clothing. Howdi^ Letter^ U. 54. 

S. Roguish; riotous; romping. [Scotch.] 

I was a daft hempie lassie then, and little thought what 
was to come o't. 8eUt, Old Mortality, zUL 

n. n.; pi. hempiea (-piz). 1. One for whom 
the hemp grows; a ro^e; a giddy young per- 
son of either sex: used jocularly. [Scotch.] 

When I was a hempia of nineteen or twenty, it wasna 
my fault if I wasna at the menymaklngs time about. 

Scott, Monasteiy, iv. 

2. The hedge-sparrow. Accentor modularia. 
[Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 

ImbumA. nemselvet, hesiMlveiif. pron. pi. 
[ME., < hem, obj. pi. of he, -f aelf, aehe. pi. adj.: 
see he^, I., D (a), and aelf, and himaelf. Them- 
aekoea is a different form.] Themselves. 

That yevetb hero f ul ofte in many a gyse 
Wei bettre than the! can devyse? 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 896. 

htniifcitcll (hemistich), n. The ornamental 
heading for a hem in linen or cotton fabrics, 
produced by drawing out a few threads run- 
ning parallel to the hem and catching toge- 
ther in groups those running the other way. 

Chailotte Bronte was brought up in old-fashioned days 
of wofk-bag and hem^etUeh. 

New York Weekly Witmm, Sept. 80, 1680. 

hmutitch (hemistich), v. t, [< hemaHteh, n.] 
To ornament with a hemstitch. 

Cousin Delight looked up; and her white rolliing, that 
she was daintOy hemetUching. fril to her lap. 

Mrs. Whitney, Ledie Ooldthwaite, L 

hamiisef, heymusef, n. [Origin not ascer- 
tained.] The male of the roe deer in its third 
year. Bailey, 1731. 

The roebuck is the first year a kid, the second year a 
gill, the third year a hernuae. 

Metumfram Parnaeaue (1606), ii. 6. 

n. A Middle English form of 

iaphere. 

hAni (ben), n. [Early mod. £. also henne; < 
ME. hen, pi. henttea, < AS. henn, htmn, ham 
(also once henna), a hen (s MD. henne, D. hen s 
mLG-. henne, hinne s OHG. henna, MHG. G. 
henne, a hen; equiv. to D. hoen s MLG. hon ss 
OHG. hun, huon, MHG. huon, G. huhn ss Icel. 
tena (for hatna) ss Sw. hona as Dan. hone, a hen ; 
cf. Dan. Sw. hona, poultry); fern, of masc. AS. 
hana (not in E.) ss OS. hanossT). hoan ssMLG. 
hane ss OHG. hano, MHG. hane, han, G. hahn s 
Icel. hani ss Sw. Dan. hane ss Goth. hana. a cock, 
lit. tbe ^singer’ (so chanticleer, q. v.), < root of 
L. canere, sing, > ult. E. chant, ehantioieer, cant^, 
eantkHe, accent, etc. This verb (L. canere), like 
S. king, had orig. a general meaning, being 
often used of the cries of birds and other ani- 
mals.] 1. The female of the domestic fowl: 
opposed to cock. 

la Ihys yle ya . . . Plente of lambea, Gotya, motons, 

— • MMMM: — eUDOlUL 

"^kwwityion, DMe of Bug. Travail, p. SOi 
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*'Boyi !** dirlek’d the <dd king^ but vainlier than a hen 

To her fSlae danghtera in tiie pool 

Teimyeon, Priaoeaa v. 

2. Any female bird; especially, used attribu- 
tively, equivalent to female: as, hen canary, 
hen sparrow, etc. 

I have no pheaaant, cook nor hen. Shak,, W. T., iv. a 
8. In a general sense, the common domestic or 
bam-yard fowl (Oallua domeaUcua), or any speci- 
men of this fowl, in all its varieties and muiout 
regard to gender; a chicken. See Oallua^. 

Hell find you out a food 

That needa no teeth nor stomach, a strange fnnnety 

Will feed ye up as fat as hetie V toe foreheads. 

Fletcher, Bonduca, 1. 2. 

4. A bivalve mollnsk of the family Veneridm 

and genus Tapea. At Hereford in England the 
name is riven to two species, T, decuaaata, the 
purr, and T. aurea. See hon-ctom.— Blue Ben's 
Ohieken. See Our Lady of Heaven's hent, 

or Onr Lady’s hent, the wren. 

Malisons, Malisons, roair than ten, 

That harry our Lady qf Heavcn*§ hen I 

Old Scotch rime. 

Pharaoh's hen. See Egyptian mature, under mUturc. 
—Port Egmont ben, a sailors' name of the great skua 
of the FhUdands, Stcreorariua antarctic.— Potterton 
hen, the black-headed gull, Chroicocephaluc ridibundus, 
named from a loch near Aberdeen.— Where the hen 
soratdhes, the gist of a difflcnlty ; that on which the rest 
depends or turns. [Colloq.] 

hcill^ (hen), adv. [ALso dial, hine; < ME. henne, 
heonne, hinne, abbr. of henene, heonene, and with- 
out adv. suffix -e, 1tenen,< AS. heonan, hionan, and 
with adv. suffix -e, heonane, heowme, hence, =s 

05. hinan ss OHG. hinnan, hindn, hinana, MHG. 
hintien, G. hinnen, hence; adverbial formations 
with suffix -an, -ana, < AS. heona, in comp, hin-, 
hence (ss OHG. hina, MHG. hine, hin, G. hin, 
there, thither, s Dan. hen, away, further, on) ; 
with the suffix -na (cf . Goth, hina, AS. hine, aco. 
masc., him : see he^), from the pronominal stem 
hi-, seen in E. he, and in L. Me, this, and hine, 
hence: see /m?i.] Hence: the more ori^nal form, 
p^ow only prov. Eng.] 

I was so henne in another londe, 

And httlde my boke ip my honde. 

And tau3t men of my sermoun, 

I ne wote bow I cam to this tonn. 

King Horn (B. B. T. B.)^ p. 84. 

Many a yeer as it is passed henne 
Syn that my tappe of life bigan to renne. 

Chaucer, Ueeve’s Tale, L 80. 


Damysell, se]rde Befyse then, 

.88,1102. iHaUiweU.) 


Bpdke on, and to hen. 

Ff. ILl 


MS Cantab, 

ben^ (hen), V. t. ; pret. and pp. henned, ppr. hen- 
ning. [< hen^, adv. (of. hence, v.), or else a var. 
of fowcSl.] To throw. [Prov. Eng.] 
hen-and-fWCkGIlB (hen'and-chik'enz), n. 1. 
A proliferous variety of tbe daisy, Belliaperen- 
nis.— 2. A species of houseleek, Sempervivum 
globiferum, native of tbe continent of Europe, 
sometimes cultivBted.^3. The gronnd-ivy, Ne- 
peta Olechoma. 

henbane (hen'b&n), n. K ME. henbane, henne- 
bane (> F. hanebane) (cf.Han. himaebanessSyr, 
honabane) ; < henl^ + dancl. The AS. name was 
henne-belle, hvewne-beUe, lit. * hen-bell.’] A plant 
of the genus Hyoacyamua, natural order Solana- 
cew. Common henbane is H. niger, a native of Burope 
and northern Asia, and adventitfous in the United States. 



HenbftM #,eapiiile,cuttnMtveiMly. 


It Is a coarse, erect biennial bert^ found in waste ground 
and loose dry soil, havfaig soft, dammy, hairy foliage of a 
disagreeable odor, pale yeUowiah-brown flowers streaked 
with pnn^ veins, and a flve-tootbad calyz. The leaves 
aiu used in madidne, and r a s a mM a bdlMonna In thalr 


. Huy yidd hyoaeliM and hyoadamiae. Whan 

In any oonaidonlde quantity, the herii aeto as a 

deadly pdaon to man and moat antoln and la eapeelany 
destrnottve to domestic towlaiwhenoe tbe name). Swine 
are said to eat it with impnnity. Also called atMing 
nightehade and heg’ahaan. 

That to which old Sooratea was onrat, 

Or hanbana Jnlce, to swdl 'em till thty burst. 

Drydan. 

The henbane or inaane-root. which the Qanls used for 
thdr poisoned arrowa. 

C. Eltcn, Grigina at Eng. Hist, p. 200. 

henbell6t,n. [ME., < AS. henne-belle, hamne-belle, 
<henn,hen, + belle, hell.] Henbane. HaUiwell. 
henblli (hen'bil), n. [< hani + MZU.] 1. The 
hen-billed diver, or Carolina grebe or dabohick, 
Podilymbua podteepa. — 2. The common Ameri- 
can coot, Fiiliea americana. [New Jersey, U. S.] 
hen-blUed (hen’bild), a. Having a biU like a 
hen’s : speoiflcally said of the hen-billed diver 
or Carolina grebe. See henbUl. 
he2lbit(hen^bit).n. KMLG.hannaMircf.G.hnh- 
nerbiaa); as haul + hit\] 1. A weed, Lamium 
amplexicaule, or dead-nettle, speeiflcally called 
the greater henbit. — 2. The ivy-leafed speed- 
well. Veronica hederafolia, speoifioaJly called 
the leaaer or email henbit. 

The seeds of tbe ivy-leaved npeedwell, or amaU henbit. 

Derham, rhyalco-Theology. 

hen-blindnaSB (hen'blind^nes), n. Inability to 
see in a dim light: same as nyetalo^. 
hen-blieki6(hen^buk^i),n. The whelk. [Scotch.] 
hen-cavey (hen'ka^vibn. Ahen-coop. [Scotch.] 
hence (hens), adv. [with false spring -ce, as 
in tltenee. whence, once, ttcice, thrice, and in pi. 
pence, mice, etc., for orig. -a; < ME. 7«ana,^ontr. 
of hennea, this, with adverbial gen. suffix -ea, 
for earlier henne, mod. E. dial, hen: see han^.j 

1. From this place; from or away from here. 
[Ity ellipals of go, depart, or an equivalent verb, hence is 
often need with the effect of a verb, eapecially in com- 
mand or entreaty, like away. 

Early to-monow will we rise, and hence. 

Shak., J. C., iv. 8. 

I know you not: what are ye? hence, ye base beaognioal 
Fletcher (ana another), Love's Cure, iL 1.] 

2. From this time; in the future. 

He who oan reason widl to-day about one sort of mat- 
ters oannot at all reason to-day about othei% though per- 
haps a year hence he may. Locke. 

Their names shall give fresh offence many ages henee. 

Stede, TaUer, Ko. 92. 

3. For this cause or reason; as a consequence 
of, or an inference or a deduction from, some- 
thing just stated. 

Bptyht and favour determin'd all : hence faction, thenoe 
treachery, both at home and in the Held. 

MUton, Hist. Eng., iil. 
On different aenaea different objeota strike ; 

Hence different paaaiona more or less inflame, 

As strong or weak, tbe organa of the frame ; 

And henee one roiater-paimon in the breast. 

Like Aaron's serpent, awallowa up the rest 

Pope, Esaay on Man, U. 129. 

When tbe upper portion of the ^ane is revolved until 
F coincides witn F, D being fixed, PD coincides with FD, 
and consequently the aimie PDC with tbe angle FDC. 
Hence the angles PDC and FDC are equal. 

Chnuvanet, Geometry, L 6. 

4. From this source or original. 

Ateigate and Derceto, that notorioua Syrian Goddeaae, 
happily borrowed the name hence. 

Purehae, Pilgrimage, p. 44. 

All other fSoei borrowed hence 
Their light and grace. SuckUng. 

Hence, like thence and whence, thongh containing in itself 
the notion 'from,' is often irieonastloallypreoedeaby/roro. 

PVomAenca we might deaoerne the mayne land and veiy 
high monntainea. 

Quoted in Copt. John SmMCe Works, L 110. 
honoet (hens), e. [< hence, adv.] I. trana. To 
send away; despatch. 

Gob bawling our. thy hungry maw go HE 
On yon fom flock, behmging not to me. 

With that hia dog be Aenc'o. hie flock be onrs'd. 

Mr P.WfMg, Arcadia, L 

n. intrana. To go hence; go away; depart. 
Herewith the AngeH hendt, and bent bla flight 
TowardaouraadOitle. Panaretna, 1. 1281. 

ll«ne«fortll(hen8'fdrth’),adP. [OSSA.henaforfh, 
hennea forth, earlier heonne forth, < AB. heonan 
forth, also forth heonan: gee hm^, henee, and 
/orti^I.] From thig tim,e forth ; from now on: 
often with a pleonagtio^w. 

Thanne aagrthe the Emperonr, Now undtralondetlie wd, 
that my woord/rom keneforthe is adhaip and bytynge aa 
aSwttd. jraMlivaiq Travels, p. 254. 

Hitharto he [Olive] had baen merdy a addier oanylng 
into dfest . . . the plana of othera. Senetforth hale to 
be chiefly ragardedaa a Btatawnan, jraeoulaff, Lord GUfa. 

hoBooforwird, iMBOofiirwaidB (heng’fbr’- 
wfrd, -wMs), adv. [< henetf -f farwartP^^ for-* 
warda.] mm ‘ 


ifhifltinio forward; baiieefiqa^ 
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Bmt^fc^rward all thing! to wmnw. iMB-elaill (heii'klam)i «. [So called as being figure of eleven sides and as many angles. 
Skak,, s Han. VL. iv. 7. niistaken for the ken or female of some Also endeeagan. 

kind of dam.] • 1. The sea-clam, Maetra or hendbcagonal (hen-de-kag'(-n^), a. [< hen- 
Snieuta eoUdieaimaf of the Atlantic coast of dcoa^fon -h -a{.] Besembling or pertaining to 
North America. The fledi li edible, and mudi need a hendecagon. Also cndecagronaC-Hendecaio- 
for eoups and ohowden; the laige deep shellB are need for , ^ 

rarloua domeatlo purpoeea, ae for scoops, skimmers, etc. nil number, a niunber of the form - (9n->-7X Sueh are 
Maotra aolidiialma and the doeely allied M. ovalis are L 11, 80. sa 96, etc. 

Sd^^SSi."^ henaecamous (hen-de-kayi-^^^^^ a. [< Or. 

O in i. tt • i. lvdei«a, deven, + ywjJ, female (mod. bot. a pis- 

2. (M the Pacific the Umted States, til),] In hof., having eleven pistils. [Bare.] 

PM^det^cnuMfe^^ llto&caliadKm (henWii-h^'^ [Ni:., 

Same as co»J8. [Prov. < q,, Moca, eleven, + a seat.) A Mlid 

ha-virnr aIavati nlnTiA foAAfi. 


She wonld wUUnglj afford him [the Ihrenoh king] aU 
the aisietenoe she conveniently could, lest the adversaries 
kenet-forunnl, as heretofore^ oonld rem advantage by his 
neoessitgr. Camden, miisbeth, an. i596. 

hincemeaatt (hens^meift), a. Intended or plot- 
ted from this place. 


Henry, aa if by miracle preaerved by forehpis long 
nom MHeemiant treasona, did arrive to i&ht his uativea' 
wrong. ITomer, Albion’a England, vL 88. 

hflnoh^ (bench), e. t A variant of kauneh. 

hffndl^ (bench), e. i. [Cf. henehX,'] To hdt or hen-coU (hen'koU), n. 
limp. Jamieson. [Scotch.] £ng.] 

haiellboyt (henoh^boi), n. [Also Mnokhoy; < ' 
keneh- as in henchman + hoy,'] A follower; a 
footman ; a psge. w,. < ^ 

He aald grace as prettily as any of the sherifl'a hineh- dove-eote^ A hen-coOP. 
hoyt. B, Jonmn, Masque of Ghristmss. ACn^mrlffW (hen ^ kCr ^In), n. 

Call me your shadow's heneh^boy. 

Ford, Lady's Trial, L 1. 

Sir, I will match my lord-mayor's horsey make Jockeys llindAf 
Of his hmoMoyt, and run 'em throwh Gheaprido. 

V i. /i. » i,i.\ umM . nmaa, Mnoa, t^eapia W, seize, =leel. sign, mark, unit of 1&te,moi«:MediMm£),<to^ 

iMHldw .(hen'chto), «. One who hnunohes. also (mod.) fhnf, ht‘t^ hold cowsmte.] In owe. »ro»., containing or amount- 

hand, < AS. ha^ — OFrie8._ hand iyig to eleven mom or semeiaThai^g a magnl- 



rri... 1 .. v ii .3 hendecapiiylloiifl (hen-dek-^firus), a. [< Gr. 
^e long-billed Mexa, emven, + ^vhXov, leaf.] In hot., having 



[Scotch.] 


of with 1 


Being a dextrous hendner of stones, It required great 
nimblenesa on the part the youthful toimentors to 
avoid hia aim, Pr. /.Broten, Spare Hours, 8d8er.,p. 886. 

hencllIliail_(henoh \m^), n.; pi. henchmen 


(-men). [Early mod. Tiie 0 henchemaUf henee- 
man, henxtnan, hanshman, hauneman (as a sur- 
name existing in the forms Henchmanf Hens- 
man, Hinchman, Hinekeman, Hinxman\ < late 
ME. henohemany henehman, henman^ heyneenmn^ 
hewmem^ a groom, a page or attendant, prob. 
oontr. Itom^hengeaUnan^ lit. ^horse-man,' i. e. 
groom (= G. hengatmann = loel. heatamadhr, a 


T hand. The verb is thus a tu5e of eleven units of time or normal shorts. 

*'"*'*’ *•' ^ hendecasyllalllc (hen-dek''a-Bi.lab'ik), a. and 
n<m to the ong. vowel. Cf. hendy, now handy, n. [< Qv.,iv6eKaowji^, eleven-avllabled, < tv- 
A different word from hent\ q. v.] To seize; ' «« c:r» „ . , i? - 

lay hold on ; grasp. 

Thqy . . . toke the temide of Apedyn ; 

The! felde It down and hmde Mahoun, 

And al the tresoro of the toun. 

RUhard Coer de Lion, L 4082. 

She flew at him like to an helliah feend. 



Ien 8 iridge)f s OPries. hengat ss D. hh^at 
= OHG. hengat, MHG. hengeat. G. hengat, a 
horse (in OHG. also a gelding) (? OBan. hengat^ 
Dan. Sw. hingaty a horse, stallion: the Scand. 
forms being prop, contracted and the sense 
more general), = Dan. heat ss Sw. hdat ss loel. 
heatr, a horse (Goth, not recorded), + man. 
For the sense, of. loel. heatedrdhr (lit. ^ horse- 


cate, and equivalent to the adverb. See 


Hi funden hem so hende 
To the lond tber his lemmsa la, 

Him thuste he was In parals. 

King Horn (E. B. T. B.), p. 68. 
They boden clerkes forth to wende 
To every kyrke fer and hende. 

word'), » mounted guard, Sw. MHOTtridhre (lit. « » j j * imariCmrd 0 Um, i^B^ 
‘horBirld 0 r'),agrSio^thVkiii|.irtablewho *• de^^roiw; clever j aocomplished. 

rides before his coach, a forespurrer, a jockey clerk waa olcpcid hende 

(-MHa"X«pwW<fc;,arid^r8o WM , ^ 

fomu repr. by ML. keltffistfmtif, a groom (lit. 8- oourteoue; pohte; K^wus; kmd; 

‘ horse-feeder’: see/osiert), and kengistnotus, a good, much used m 

groom (OHG. ndt, need), the usuS oralona- Englwn PO®try »» » general expression 

. •*^*'Of praise. 

Oure hooat tho ipak, *' A, sire, ye sholde be hende * 
And ourteys, aa a man of youre estaat" 

Chaucer, TroL to Friar’a Tale, L 82. 
Xhesu Grist, hoU and hende, 

That beerde was blessid that bare thee. 

Hymne to Virgin, etc. (E. B. T. B.X p. 18. 
BIr Oluf the hend has ridden sae wide, 

AU unto his bridal feast to bid. 
atr Ckjand the Blf-King'e Daughter (Gbfld'a BaUada, 

[17557 

4. Good; excellent: used of things. 

In that mynster that ys ao hende, 

Fowr dores shalt thou tynde. 

Potitioal Foemc, etc. (ed. FumivaUX p. 196. 
Coroc^ brother Gayme^ I wdlde we wente^ with hert ful 
hende. For* p. 86. 

n. ti. A gentle, noble, excellent person. 
[Poetical.] 

For sorowe my selffe I aohendo, 

When I thynke hartely on that hendel 
I tande hym ay a faithfnU frende. 


tion of heneliman as *hawnehman,^ an invented 
compound defined as ^a man who stands at 
one’s haunch,’ is erroneous.] 1. A groom: a 
footman; a male attendant; a follower. [Ar- 
chaic.] 

To John Cheyna Squler for the Body of oure aald Bouv- 
eraln Lorde the King and Malster of hts Henemen, for 
thapparaile of the saide Malater and vij of the Klngea 
Henmemen ayenit the feste of Mldsomer, etc. 

Wardrobe Jeeoimee qfEdw. IV,, quoted in K. and Q., 
r7thaer.,m.8ia 

And oveiy knight had after him riding 
Three heneh-meii on him awaiting. 

Flower and LeeJ, 1. 268. 

Her htghnea [Queen Elimbethi hath of late, whereat 
aome doo moche marvd, diiaolved the aunolent ofllce of 
the Henehemen. 

S. Lodge, Hlnstratlona, F. Alen to Earl of Bhrewsbniy, 

[Deo. 11, 1666. 

1 do butbsg allttle ohangeUng boy 

TO bo my kenokman. ShSL, M. K. D., li. 2. 

Thou dudt obey my aervanta when they oaU, 

And watt upon ms henekmien In the hall ! 

Loog/Uloie, Wai^de Inn, 

Henoe»9> A mercenftry adherent, 
follower; one who hedds himself at the bidding 
Of another. 

AhMchmaa of hli [Tweod*aX who had aplaoe on the 
iNflleeloroeb • . . baaonght the greet man'a Interoaaston 
io cove him flNMn diamiMaL N. JL Bee., CXX. 187. 


dexa^ eleven, + av^haaijf, syllable.] 1, a. Clon- 
sisting of eleven syilames: as, a hendeeaeyU 
lahic fine or verse. 

The strambotto, ... one of the three dharacteristlo 
forms of Italian popular poetry, oonaista of a slimle stro- 
phe of from four to eight endeeaeylMbie verses with alter- 
nate rhyme in the south of ItaW, and rhyme in couideta 
for the rest of the country, both acbemes sometimea oo- 
ourring in the longer atrambotU. 

N. A. Boo., CXXVn. 617. 

n. n. In proa.^ a line or colon (series) con- 
sisting of eleven syllables. In ancient metrioB the 
name u espeolaUy given to certain frequent logacsdio 
metera namely: the aleaie hendecoKyUalnc (e ^ - e .. 
w w w wV the Phalweean hendeoaeyUalrie (- e - w w . 
w . w - cx and the Sapphic hendeeaeylkdrie («- w . c? .. 
w w « w wX This last fn the form 
s is the Pindaric hendeeaeuUabie. An Archiloehian hen- 
deeaeyUabie is an lambio trimeter oatalectic (& - w - j o 
. w . I V - ^X An example of PhaUeeean hendeeewgL 
labicM in EngUsh is 

Oyoil I chCrlls 6f f Tnd6 1 16nt rS I vf6wli% . . . 

Io6k,l i edme tC th6 i tfist, A | Hny I pMm 

AUoOm I pOsedlnft I metre | Cf GA | Caillls. 

Tennyson, UendeoaiqdlAlilcB. 

hmideca^FlUtble (hen-dek-^sil n. [< Gr. 
Mexatri?^^, eleven-syllabled ; accom. in term, 
to E. ayllahle: see hendecaayUabic.] A metri- 
cal line of eleven i^lables. 
lieildelaykt,«. [ME., <AMK{,Awuf«, civil, cour- 
teous, + 4dyk (C leel. -leOer), equiv. to .dock ia 
wmKock.] Civilit 7 ; courtesy. 

Your honour, your henddayk Is hendCly prayaed 
_Wlth lordeg, wyth ladyea, with aUe that lyfWa. 

Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight I IMS. 

See hendly. 

-di'fHiis), «. [NL., also hendia- 

dia; < Gr. iv did dviuvj one by two: h, neut.of 
elf, one ; d/d, prep., l^, through (see dia-); dvoiv, 
gen. dual of dOo as E. two.] In rhet., a figure 
which consists in using two words connected 
by a copulative conjunction to ei^ress a single 
complex idea; especially, substitution of two 
substantives so coCrdinated for a substantive 
wdth its attributive adjective or limiting geni- 
tive. Thus Virgil (Georgios 11. 192) says *paterie libamue 
et auro,* we pour out (wine) in libation from paierat and 
gold-- that it, 'from golden patene'; Cicero (il. Verr. V. 
xiv. 80) Bpeidu of 'Jue imaginig ad memoriam potterOa- 
temque prodendoe,* the right of transmitting one’s portrait 
to memory and posterity, for * to the memory of poster!- 
" ‘ Verbs can be used In the same way: as, *fwydifw- 
~ put to flight— that is, to 


garique,* to be overthrown and 
be utter 



Of thla hert & thla hinde hende now Uatenea. 

WUliam of PiOeme (E. B. T. &X b WlS. 
To reatore agen that y took 


irly routed. 

liendlFt.G. [W&.hendliCyhendelieh; <hend8-f 
YorhPiaye, p. 46a 4yl.] Same as hend^, 3 and 4. Layamon. 

^ - hendely, hendelL 

etc. ; <heiui> • 

- , . - , ilfully; clev- 

erly; courteously; graciously. 

J knelid ft nnllld the brere me fro. 

To restore agen that y took nura, And redde thla w^ ful hejMi.^ . 

AndtomdenwdettisfldraiidAefMlc. Hymneto Virgin, ete. (E. B. T.fi.Xp.flL 

PoBtMPoeme, eto. (ed. FomlvallX P- 186. - rym gi-o hendeneaa » < hendh 

^Twy<y.flveyearaago,ff yen toan American of a hffndeOMOUo (hen-dekH^kol'ik), a. [< LGr. ' 

jrlyytVen’ A), n. g tod^otUwk. 

<tetmdMlriitMi»v« 7 tniillMr<lni«UilaMriauipoi|l r'S*’ ®“T^(< ®®?^ “ •'?» •*“®“ perbap. the Mine os km-karrtar, I. IToMm. 

t»B.eMM), + «M=E.<«»), + w^,ainember, [< ME. hmdi. JtoMC, w. 

“‘™*— SisS.'aSfw.i-. 
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And he li enrton end hmiiih 
Thl Ood him leto wel endy. . 

M8» Coil. Job. 0mm., 1 (HattiwelL) 

j V. t [ME. henen, < AS. h^nan, stone, < 

hdHf a stone: see hone^.] To stone; throw 
stones at. 

Our Giwes [Jews] him ladde withthoute [the] toun, and 
hmode him with atones, 

And .to stronge [detbe] him hrpste inona. 

i7%iiooci^E.T.S.Xl».40. 

henant, (idv. See hen^, 
haneqiien, heneqnin (hen'e-ken, -kin), n. [Also 
heniqvin; < Bv^Jeniquten or geniguen,} A fiber 
known as Siwu hemp, obtained principall^r from 
Aga/oe hstU of Yucatan ; also, the plant itself. 
Undoubtedly aeyenl species of Agave famish this fiber, 
bat thiqr have been so long in cultivation that It is difli- 
eolt or impo^Ue to Identify them. These plants yield 
a retara of leaves when four or five years old, and with 
pmpw management may last as lung as fifty or sixty years. 
The fiber is especially valuable for use in ship's cables, 
since it resists dampness better than hemp, 
henfaref (hen'far), n. [Appar. < ME. henne, 
hence (see herfi), + fare, fare^ going. Skinner 
has hinefar or heitfar, explaining it as the flight 
or desertion of a servant (hind).'] A fine for 
flight imposed upon one accused of murder, 
hen-fifill (hen'fisn), n. The pomfret, Brama 
rayi, a fiim of the family Bramida. [Ireland.] 
liengt. Middle English present and preterit of 
hang. 

hanget, n. l . A Middle English form of hinpe . — 
STulie heart, liver, and lights of an animal. 
Ord.and Beg.,p.^. (Halliwell.) — 3. Seethe 
extaract. 

The present name [Stonehenge] is Saxon, though the 
work is beyond all comparison older, signifying an hang- 
ing rod or polo^ i. e. a Gallows, from the hanging parts, 
arahltraves, or rather imposts; and pendulous rocks are 
stQl in Yorkshire called Hengee. 


bniiA the taestntad membrane of Heole, the third or 
outer layer of the Inner ooat of an arteiy, constating of 
a network of dastio fiber. 

hen-mold (hen'mdld), n. A kind of black 
spongy soil. 


feathem.] Governed or controlled enthrely by 
one’s wife; domineered over. 

A step-dame too 1 have^ a onrsed She, 

Who nUea myhmpeel^d air^ and orders me. 

* Drpdsn, tr. of Vtogil's Bologuea lit 40. 

henna* (hen [* hennd, hinndA At. hwnd, He [Rip Van Winkle] was ... an obedient, hm^petked 
name of the plant. Of. alcanna, alhenna, alhen^ husband. . . . tniose men are most apt to be obsMuioas 
na, and alkanet.'l 1. The Egyptian privet or flow- cud conciliating abroad who are under the discipline of 
er of Paradise shrews at home. /roing, Bh» Van Wii “ 


Lawsania inermis, 
of the natural or- 
der Lythrarim, a 
shrub beariug 
opposite entire 
leaves and nn- 
merous small and 
fragrant white 
flowers. It was 
called by Mohammed 
'* chief of the flowers 
of this world and the 
next" It is cultivated 
extensively in Egypt 
The powdered leaves 
fonn a large article of 
export to Persia and 
the Turkish posses- 
sions, where they are 
used as a dye, and in 
the form of a paste as 
a cosmetic. (Beedef. 
2.) They pMnee a 
reddiah-Drowii color, 
and in Europe are 
loyed_lu dyeing 
^er. 



Branch of Henna {l^wsomia fmermii), 
with flower and fruit. 


■hrews at home. /roing, Bip Van Winkle.. 

hdlipeck0ry(hen'pek^dr-i),n. [<henpeeh+-erg.] 
The condition of being henpeoked. Bidkens, 
Oliver Twist, xxxvii. [Bsfe.] 
han-plant (hen'plant), n. The rib-grass, Plan- 
tago lanceolata; also, the door-yard plantain, 
P. major. 

Henridan (hen-rish^jm), n. and a. *[< ML. Hen- 
rieianus, < Henricue, Latinized form of MHG. 
Heinrfh. Heimirkih, OHG. HeimaHh, Heimirih, G. 
Heinrich, E. Henry, a proper name.] I. n. 1. 
One of a sect of rm^ous reformers in Switzer- 
land and southern France in the twelfth cen- 
tuxy, followers of Henry of Lausanne. — 2. A 
follower or an adherent of the Emperor Henry 
IV.. who ^posed Gregory VH. in favor of the 
antipope Clement IH. 

IT. a. Pertaining to or effected by Henry 
Vni. of England; supporting the religious 
movement or laws of Henry Vm. 

Already had Pootor Bichard Smith, reader of Pivlnlty 
in Oxford, a vereatUe and unfortunate man, been oompdled 
by the Archbishop to retract the chief articles of the Hm- 
rieian eettlement of reli|rion. 

B. W.lHmm. Hist Church of Eng., xv. 


r. Henna iaconslderedtbebest hedge-plant in India. — . . , 

2. A paste made from the leaves orWiis plant HenriQHOZiB (hen-ri-^e zi-B), n. [NL. (Bich- 
' ard Spruce, 1864), < Hcnrigiidg, a proper name.] 


name to a tribe Henrigueeieos. The 4-cleft 
limb of the calyx is deciduous by a transverse aeotlon; 
there are 6 dander stamens in ths throat of the corolla: 


dish-orange color it Imparts Is not permanent It is often 
^ m deepened to black by the addition of other ingredients. 

Tour through Great Britain, L 805. jirnmns adv ‘ ^ “ ‘ 

keilgelf, henglet. n. Seehingle. ununuT, 

hailgenf, n. [As., prison, confinement 
in stocks or pillory), also a cross, gibbet, a.j 

abstractly hanging (s= OS. hanginna, cross)^ - ^ ^ - 

^pp.han^ ba,M: aeekang. Ct^ngwiU.'l ot henee, heneefortk. .,1 njT 

Meon ; an Anglo-^on word oMurring m the li ennin (hen'in), n. [OF.] A hend-dresB worn 
.... ... .. by^Prenchwomin frSm to 14^ or later, < 



(Latin) laws ascribed to Henry I. 
hanirwltet, n. Same as hangwite. 
lieoriianil (hen'hUrm), n. The hen-harrier, 
hsn-harrier (hen'har^i-^r), n. A bird of prey 
of the genus Circus, especially the European 
marsh-hawk, C. cyaneus : so named from their 
depredations in the poultry-yard. See harrier'^, 
2, and cut under Circinw. 

A iMfi-lMirrjsr bore in his talons a chicken to his young. 

S. Judd, Margaret L 1C. 

Im-liawk (hen'hftk), n. Any hawk that preys 


nous gamopetalouB plants, of the natural order 
Huhiaocm, distinguished by having a 2-lipped 
imbricate corolla and from 2 to 4 broadly wing- 
ed seeds in each of the two cells of the capsule. 
The tribe contains two genera, natives of tropical South 
America, trees with cppodte or vertlcillate leaves and 
entire stlpulM. 

A place where poul- 


(B. horealU), the red-shouldered (U. lineatw), tbe broad- 
winged (fi. penneylvanicufi), and others. Bee cut under 
Buiso.— Bine hen-hawk, the adult American goshawk, 
Aetuf a/trioapiUui. 

hmi-llBartt (hen'hart), n. [ME. henne-harte.] 
One who has, as it were, the heart of a hen; a 
chicken-hearted fellow; a coward; a poltroon. 
Be the deuyllis nese, je ar doggydly dlseadd, 

A 1 hmne-harU ! ill happe mot 30U hente. 

York Plage, p. 826. 

han-hearted (hen^har^ted), a. Timid; coward- 
ly; dasts^y; chicken-hearted. 


high and conical in form, but differing in shape 
at different times. 

heimy (hen'i), a. [<hcni+-yl.] Of or pertain- 
ing to a hen; particularly, hen-feathered, or 
feathered like a female innackle, saddle, tail, 

and color: said of a cook. This condition is . 

characteristic of the males of some breeds of hon-roost (hen'rOst), n. 
chickens, as the Sebright bantams. try rest at night. 

There is a tendency towards the assumption of the fe- (hen'ri), n. [From Joseph Henry, 1797- 

male plumage by the males, and distinct breeds of henng 1878.] An electrical unit, the induction in a 
game [fowls] are known. Eneye. Brit., XIX. 644. circuit when the electromotive force induced 

henotheism (hen'9-the-izm), n. [< Gr. tlf (^), p ^Ws circuit is one international volt while the 
one, + 0e6^, god, + -ism.] A name given to an inducing current varies at the rate of one am- 
asserted characteristic of the oldest Hindu re- JP®*!? m ^ ^ 

Ugion (of the Vedas), as ascribing supreme kcm 8*111 (henz'bm, n. The sainfom, Onobry- 
power to different gods in turn: hence also dh%8 satwa.a papilionaceous plant common in 
sometimes applied to similar phases of other Europe; Jso, any of the speems of (^ohrychis. 
polytheistic religions. Iieil>f00t (henz'f&t), n. [A translation of the 

not th. WMm of U.x Muner. or of t he anyent nwne of the plyit 


Haitmann, or of Asmus, but a practical htMtheitm, 1. e. 
the adoration of one Ood above others as the specific tribal 
god or as the lord over a particular people, a national or 
relative monothelam, like that of the ancient Israelite^ 
the worship of an absolute sovereign who exacts passive 
obedience. Enege. Brtt., XX. 867. 


She is henrhea/ried, sbee dares not looke Troth in the . . 

fsee. N. Ward, Simple Cobler, p. 7A Benothoistic , 

One poling hen-hearted rogue Is sometimes the ruin of ism + -isUic,] P( 
a set Oayion, Notes on Don Quixote, p. 119. by henotheism. Max Muller. 

hfin-honse (hen^hous), n. A house, coop,or shel- henotic (he-not'ik), a. [< Gr. ivurisdc, serving 
ter for fowls. to unite, < ivovv, unite, < elf (h-), one.] Tencf 

lim-llllBZy (hen'huz'i), n. A man who med- ing to make one; unifying; tendi^ to unite or 
dies in women’s affairs; a cotquean. HalliweU. reconcile;' 

BfiMcnridm (hen-i-ka'Ti-d@), n. pi. [NL., < He- Gladstone. 
nUmrus + -icks.] A family of passerine birds lien-paidla (hen^pft^dl), n. 
with booted tarsi, long, deeply forked tails, dopterus lumpua. [Scotch.] 
each feather tipped wiu white, and 10 prima- kenpeck (hen'pek), v, t. [< henpecked.] To 
ries; the forktaiis. They have some superficial re- 
icmluaMe to the wagtaUe of the fiunily MotaeiUido!. 

There are only three genera and leas than a doeen species, 
of Asia and lands former east Aim written Enieuridas. 

Hinieiinu (hen-i-ku^ms), n. [NL., also im- 
prop. Enicurus (0. J. Temminok, 1838), < Gr. 

ag ^singu- 


" cliw'wtenwd Lladley in 1836 f 


given from the resemblanoe of its leaves to a 
hen’s claw (Theophrastus, p. 812).] An umbel- 
liferous plant, Caucalis daueoides, found grow- 
ing in European corn-fields in a chalky soil. 
Also caHed our-parsley and hedgehog-parsley. 

-e),n.pl. [1^., 
ler of ]^ants pro- 

^ ^ for the sole genus 

Henslowia of Wallich (not of Blnme), subse- 
quently placed by him in the Hydrangeaeem. 
The genus is now refeired to Crypieronia, of 

teaching, » I< BmOmi ^ 

defO+-toHjFertBiningtoJ.S.HenBlow(l^ 
The limp-flBh, Cy- iggjx ^ isUuah lDK^iBt.-BaaBIOBlBa bbuh 
brans, the outime of plants, of which Hendow was one of 
the diflcoverers. 

rule or keep in subjection by superior force of HensloWlB (hen-8l6^i-9)» n. [NL., named after 


will or assaults of ill temper: domineer over: 
said of a wife who thus nues her husband. 

But— Oh I ye lords of ladiefl inteUectual, 

Inform na tnibr, have they not hmpecYd you all? 

Sgrep, Don Juan, L 22. 


Ther.de 

genuBof«io WlyJT«i«M4da.— a. IhAtow.: oreon^lol ahnBbandtyBB-wife; henpeek- 
(a) A genus of bi^tles, of the family MiUaeo- J 

^dermdoB, founded by Stephens in 1880. There Wng of heartbreak ooupled 

are mai^y European and a few South American oawise, Mitc., in. sob. 

speoiea, H. hirtus is an example, (b) A genus kenpecked (hen^pekt), p. a. [Fonnerly also 
el flies.' Walker. hmaeckt; < hen^ + pMSsd, pp. of pede^. The 

hankfg n* An Oi^lete form of ink. epithet alludes to the not uncommon submis- 

BeiliM (ken l$HMf a. Pertaining to ike Ger- sion of the domesric cock to the plucking by 
m a n aB at<»nistHen]h»(ifl09-65).-- H eBiiaanMn iF kis kens of kis hackle-^ saddle-, and even breast- 


J. S. Henslouf : see Henslovian.] i. A genus of 
dicotyledonous apetalous plants, belonging to 
the natural order Santakteeati tribe Osyrideat, 
with moBCBcious or dioocious flowers, the lobes 
of the perianth 6 or 6.in number and enpen to 
the eranruous disk, an inferior ovary, the sta- 
mensfl or Oin number and inserted- at the base 
of and opposite to the perianth-lobes, and dru- 
paceous l-seeded fruit. ThflgrniufllnCladMlSneelflfl 
of Shrabfl. often MTSflltlo on troM, with ilterntte petkM 
iMvcsand imflirgroonlflblloworfl: theipfloimflronstivtfl 
ofIndli,€hlnfl,mdthclCflliqraKd^^ Blifmfl, 1660. 
2. A genus of plants, of the natural order Ly- 
Ihraried, referred by Bentham and Hooker to 
the genus OrgptefVfiMi of the same order. Wal- 
m,lSXL 
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of Tarious eomponads of Bulphur with the met- hepatite 
alB| having a brown-red or liver color. 


BeaeliierteChenpflif^r^ liHeiuiowia 

+ -ea.] A famllv of plants introduced by , « 

Beichenbaoh in Ira. for the genus Menalowia hepatalgia (hep-e-tar ji-|), n. [NL., < Gr. 
of Blume, and placed by him in the as wap (i^ror-), the liver, 4- dXyoc, pain.] Neural- 

related to the beech, oak, etc. gia ox the uver. 

]iemaiiaat,n. Anobsolete variant of henohiiMin. Impatemphraxii (hep-eptem-frak'sis), n. [< 
hent^ (hent), e. t, [< ME. henten (pret. hente, Gr. $9rap(#ar-), the liver, + stoppage, 

' vp. hcfiQ, also hintm (spelled hyntm, Prompt. < kpi^p&aeiv, stop up, obstruct, < ev, in, ^p3o- 
Parv.). seize, snatch, catch, < AS. gehentm^ oeiv, fence in, stop up.] Inpatl»o2., hepatic ob- 
seize, hentOHf seize (the simple form oiuy thrice, struction. 

in legal formiUa implying ^pursue and seize,’ hepatic (hf-pat’ik), a. and n. [as F. h^atique 
'dntommt,q.v. Adifferent sa Bp. h^atioo ss P( 


i. e. arrest), prob. akin i 


word from AS. ge-kendm, ME. henden^ E. head, 
take hold of, with which it has been confused, 
but the two words may be ult. connected: see 
hand. See also mnti, orig. a mere var. of 
hen^.] If. To seize; snatch; catch; grasp; take. 
Bulbes imale uppe from her moder hnA, 

Let patte in otoT lande to mnltiidie. 

PoItodiiM, Hnibondrle (E.^ T. 8.), p 80. 

Jos <m, J<w on, the f^t-mth way, 

And meirily hent the aule-a. 


2t. Totahe; receive. 


Shak,, W. T., !▼. a 


My neoe Eglentine to wife ahal ye hent, 
with all rewme and that to it 

JRoin. qfPartenay (B. K T. 8.), L 241L 
Then west he wroth, and to the Duke he aent, 

I that anoh hanne waa Aent. 


Ilakluyfe Veyagent L lOU 


And complained 
Sf. To throw. 

The brannohea eke kltte of fro vyne or tree^ 

And brere, and roote, and alle impediment, 

In haaat ia from the delyer to been henL 

Pailadius, Hoibondrie <B. E. T. S.X p. 7& 

4. To plow up the bottom of (a furrow). Haiti- 


rg. hepaHoo se It. epaticOf < 

LL. hepaticua, < Gr. mariKdc, of the liver, < ^Trap 
(ifn-ar-), the livQT.] t. a. 1. In anat andpAysi- 
oL, of or pertidnuig in any way to the liver. 

The bile la of two aort% the cyatiok, or that contained 
in the gall-bladder, which ia a aort of repoaitory for the 
galL and the AMotMkor what flowa immediatdy from the 
fiTer. Arbuthno^ Aliment p. la 

2. In aooL, liver-colored; dark brownish-red; 
hepaticous: as, the hepaUe tanager, Pyranga 
hepatiea,^Bi&gMo airt or gast, anlphnreted hydro- 
gen gaa.— Hepatic aloes, see ofoML L— Bspatlo ar^ 
tery, an artery anpi^ng the liver. It ariaea from the ce- 
liac azia.^Hepatio canal, duct See ditet.— Hepatic 
colic, flemre, flux, etc. See the nonna.—Hepatio lobe 
of the carapace of a braohytuona oruatacean, a amall lat- 
eral diviaion bounded behind by the cervical groove^ and 
Intelmallybytheiirotogaatriolobe. See out under ErocAy- 


weU, 

hentH 




Prov. Eng.] 


1 . 


hent' .. 
hentert (hen'tdr), n. 


[ME. hentere; < henf^ + 


Anat. (trana.X P* 276, 

returning the blood from the Uverr In man they uanally 
diachaige Iw three tmnka into the inferior vena cava. 

n. n. 1. A medicine acting on the liver. — 
2. One of the HepaHca. 

^patica Xhf-pat^-k&), n. [NL» lit. liver-col- 
ored. fern, of LL. h^aticus, < Gr. warucdct of 
the liver: see hepatic^ Of. Gr. i^arZnc, liver- 
wort.] 1 . The liverleaf, Anemone Hepaiiea (He- 


-eri.] A seizer; a grasper; a pursuer. 

Bavynerea and henUrea of fowleate thlngca. 

Chaueer, Boethlua, L proae & 

henting (hen'ting), n. [Verbal n. of hent\ 4.] 
The furrow with which a plowman finishes his 
ridge. Crabb, [Prov. Eng.] Also hinting. 
henware (hen^wlr), n. A seaweed, Alaria ea- 
culenta. See Alaria and badertocka. 
henwlfe (hen^wif), n. ; pi. henwivea (-wivz). A 
woman who has charge of poultry. 

A half-witted lad, of very amall atature, who had a kind 
of charge of the poultiy under the old henwife, 

Seott, Old MortaUty, IL 

Preaaure on the heada of hena. which the practical Aen- 
wife employs before aiw operation of minor surgery on 
her reatleas brood. F. W, H, Myers, Proo. Soc. Psych. 

arch, Oct, 1886, p. 140. 



hapatorrhaa 

(hepVlit), w. [< L. hepaUiea, liver- 

stone, hepatitis, an unknown precious stone, 
< Gr. ^iirarlTfKf found only in fern, inarlng, of 
or in the liver, liver-colored, also liverwo^ < 
iirap (^ar-), the liver: see hepatic,} A fetid 
variety of barium sulphate, or barite, occur- 
ring in compact or oleavable masses. Under 
fricuon or the appUcation of heat it ezhales a fetid odor, 
due to the preaence of carbonaceous matters. 

WpatitiB (h,p-»-a'tiB), n. [NL., < Or. inap 
(i^ar>), liver, + Ct. hepatite.'] Inpamet., 
infiammation of the liver, 
lepatization (hra^^ti-za'shon), n. [< hepaUee 
-f -atUm,'] 1. Consolidation of substance or 
tissue, as of the lungs in pneumonia, resulting 
in a liver-like solidification. 

The changes advance unequally [in pneumonia], so that, 
whilst one portion of the lung la In the stage of red hepati- 
aation, another may be in the grqy stage— hence the mot- 
tled marble appeanmoe of the consolidation. 

Quain, Med. Diet, p. 876. 

2t. The act of impregnating with sulphureted 
hydrogen gas. 

Also sp^ed hepaUaaUon, 

Gray hepatlsation, in pathol., the second stage of inlU- 
tration of the lung in pneumonia.— Bed hepatliatUm, 
the first stage of consolidation of the aubaumoe of the 
lung in pneumonia. The change from the red odor to the 
gmr ia due to diminished congestion, and to loss d odor 
on the part of the eztravaaated red blood-ooipuadea. 


liver : see hepaftc.] 1 . To convert by engorge- 
ment and effusion into a substance resembling 
liver: as, a hepaUeed lung, in pneumonia. — 2t. 
To impregnate with sulphuret^ hydrogen. 

On the right of the river were two wella of hmsUUed 
water. Barrow, 

Also spelled ] 

hepatocele ( 

(war-), the 1 
hernia of the liver, 
hepatocystic (hep^ar-to-sis^tik), a, [< Gr. iirap 
(war-), the liver, + ‘tcfmriSf bladder.] In anat,, 
pertaining jointly to the liver and the gall- 
bladder. 


I (hep'^to-sel), n, [NL., < Gr. wap 
i liver, a tumor.] In pa&tokf 



henWOmen lAr«tlw.f(^nemofu//0patica). a, fruit cut longitudinally. 

patica triloba). The old genus HepaUea of Dil- 
lenius may be regarded us a sub^nus of Ane- 
mone,^2, [f.c.] Any liverwort; acryptogamic 



dehiscent or indeh 


[Besearch, 

honwomaa (hen'wtim^an), n.; pi 
(-wim^.en). Same as hennoife, 
henwoodite (hen'wfrd-^, n. [After W. J. 

Henmod (1805-75), an E^lish mining engi- 
neer.] Ahydrous 
copper, occurring 
blue color ’ 
henzmanf. n, 
man, HoUand, 
hoot, pron. See hci. 

he-oak (hS'ok), n. [Cf. ahe-odk, a tree of the 
same genus.] A somber-looking Australian tree, 

Caauarina atrieta, having thread-like, jointed, 
furrowed, pendent branches, without leaves, 
but with small toothed sheaths at the joints. 

Haopithed (hC^^pi-thd'sl), n. pi. [lUi., < Gr. 
hjCf Attic form of fiv, dawn (the east: see Eew), 

-f icWtfKOQf an ape.] The catarrhine or old-world 
monkeys and apes collectively as distinguished 
from the platynhine: all the former bdong to 
the eastern hemisphere, where none of the lat- 
ter are found: thus distmguished from Heapero- 
piUteei. 

lUKipithecIlie (hS^a-pi-thS'sin), a. Pertaining 
to or having the cnaraoters of the Heopifheei. 

heoret, jpron. Seehei. . 

haoroture (ha'o-r$-t5r), n. [F. hdarotaire (Au- hapatioall ... 
debert and Vieillot, 1802-7), appar. a French!- eslf.] A hepatic cell; one 
fiad form of some supposed native name.] One form-elements of the liver. Couea. 


intestine; passing from de liver to the intes- 
tine: applied- to tne bile-duct, 
hepatogastric (hep^a-to-gas'trik), a. [< Gr. 
wap (waT-\ the livefj + yaor^p, the stomach.] 
In anat,f relating to or connected with both the 
liver and the stomach: as, the htpatogaairie 
omentum or epiploOn. 

hapatogenoiis (hep-a-toj'e-nus), a. [< Gr. 
wap (war-), the liver, + -yev^, producing: see 
^enoua.} Arsing in or produced from the liver, 
hepatography (hep-a-tog'ra-fi), n. [< Gr. iirap 
(war-)^ the liver, + -ypoAiaX ypd^tVf write.] A 
description of the liver/ 


ntrr i a desonption of the liver. 

[NL;*pl.of hapatolithiaBlB(hep^a-t6-li-thi'a-siB),n. [NL., 
_ — — moss-like or thal- < (ifTrcr-), the liver, + hBiaatCftho stone 

fold pUnts of lax oeUolar texture, usi^y (a digea^J s gee In pathoi, the for- 

onmMnt and emitting reotlets from beneath; mation of stone-lihe ooncretiona in the liver. 


thrccd-likc cells and oontaiulng fosters. The sezusl re- 
productive organs are of two kinds, satherldla and arche- 
gonia, the matured arohegonium forming the oapsula 
Asexual reproduction occurs under three fbnns: by inno- 
vations, by gemmv, and by runners. The liverworts and 
mosses togmer form the series Bryophyta. The live^ 
worts differ from the mosses in having their stems bilat- 
ersl. leaves S-rsnked and without mid-vein, ospsnle never 
dehiscent hy a special Ud, and blaters mixed with the 


cialist in diseases of the liver. 

Ur. Harley, the English hepatotogist and nephnOf^t 
^ iwer., IJ. 8 ., LVm. gg. 

(hep-^toro-ji), n. [< Gr. irrap 
lie liver. *4- -Aoyia,< ^iyeiv, speak: see 
The science of or a treatise on the 


(frear -), , 

^logy.} 

liver. 


foSiWaiicreasihepVt^ 

are even aquatlo. They are all ohloro^yl-bearing, uid hmatopancreatea (-pang-kre-a tez). [< Qr.wap 


green or brownish-green in odor. The , 

which was first proposed by Adamson in 171^ is now di- 
vided into five orders: iHociaeeee, MarehanHaeem, Antho- 
eerotaeeoL Monoeleaeece, and JvsigernumwIaBem. 
hepatical (hf-pat'i-]tol), a. [< hepaHe + -ol.] 
Same as hepaUe. [Bare.] 

^ - -ri-sel), 1 


i-pat^ 



^ . ^ . hepatophyma (hep^^i 

oially FesMarto oocomeo, HtmaUone aanguineaf hepatlool^m (hf-pat-i-koFd-ji), ». [< NL. He- t^hymata (-m^t|). " 

and JET. ptrena^ the plumage of whioh is used by petfea + Or. -Xoyia, < Xiyejv, sger’- ’ — ^ ^ 

the islanders in the manufacture of artioles of 
elothiug. See out under Dnpania. 

" ai.a. SeehtoS. 

n. An obsolete forpi of hetm. 
r (hd'pifcr), n. [NL., in LL.Ue Uver, L. 
a kind of fish, < Or. imp dirar-) m L. Jeoar m 


(^or-), the Uver, + irayKpeag, the pancreas.] In 
0o6l., a glandular organ of many invertebrates, 
the so-called Uver, supposed to have both a 
hepatic and a pancreatic function. 

In the Inveitebnta the secretions of msny khmds, 
which are generally called Uver,” hut which would be 
more spproprlatf^ termed hMtopaneroae, exercise a 
di^tive action upon starch and albnmen, and at the lame 
time secrete bye-prodnots and oedouring matters similar 
to those found in the bOe of vertebrates. 

Ctow^ Zofilogy (tnnaX p. 60. 


,< 


, pi. hapa- 
>. iwap (i}ffar-), 



Uver, as in form or color, 
l^ttoajh^ V^n), a. 


BpM: see-olopy.] the liver. + ^pa, a suppurating tumor, lit. a 
growth, < iOeiVf jnxiduoe, pass, fbeedai^ grow.] 
InpafAoL, a suimurative swelling of the liver, 
hepatoportal (hraVt§-pfir't;|l)> a. [< hepau 
(ic) + poriai,} In anat., of or pertaining to 
'< (3ff. itrap (iTrar-), the the hepatic portal system : portal, in an iSdi- 
matter. IhmglUm. nary sense: distingmshed from fwwportei. 




iMpatorrlm 


+ /toia, a flow, flux, < l>elv, flow.] A morbid flow 
of bile. 

liepatoaeopy (bep-a-t 0 B^k 9 -pi), n. [< LGr. 
iiraroaKOTria, an inspecting of the liver, < j^rraro- 
aK^woc, iusi^tinff the liver, soothsaying, < Gr. 
vnap the uveii^ + aKorreiVf inspect, view.] 

Among the ancients, divination by inspection 
of the livers of animals. 
hgMtotomy (hep-f^tot'^mi), n. [< Gr. irrap 
(jTircr-), the hver, a cutting, < riuveiVf 
To/uiVf cut.] In 8urg,f an incision into the liver, 
hflpato-nmollical (hep ^a-td-um-bil'i-k^), a. 
[<(h. VKap (i^oTo-), the liver, + L. utnbtliewtf 
the navel.] Pertaining to the liver and to the 


heptad(hep'tad), 
tade; < LL. heptcu 


Same as 


2796 

[Also written, as hMtuidxiAa (hep-tan'dri«gn), a. Same as 

>tod-),<Gr.^7rrdf (^TiToS), t —fl iw . 

the number seven, Cimd s £. seven, Cf. mo- iMfSlftdlioilB (hep-tan 'dzi-us), a. 
nod , dyadf etc.] 1. The sum of seven units; h^tanAmu, 
the number seven.— 2. In chem., an atom whose heptaadroiia (hep-tan'dms), a. [< NL. hep^ 
equivalence is seven atoms of hydrogen, or iandrus, < Gr. hrrdyWBl^eeven, + av^p ^v6p^^ 
which can be combined with, substituted for, man (in mod. bot. a Btanien).] In hot., having 
or replaced by seven atoms of hydrogen.— 8. seven stamens: specifically, Deiloiigiiig to the 
In musiCf in the duodenal system of analysis, a Linnean class HepUmdria, 

‘scheme of seven tones, formed by uniting two heptane (hep't&nh n. [So called as contafadng 
duodenal cells of four tones. A heptad bated on G seven parts of carbon ; < Gr. tirrdf s= E. seven, 
would be Eb G—Ab C E—E A, and would contain all -ane.] A paraffin having the formula GvHia. 
the tonea that can enter into oonaonant triada with the Nopmal heptane, a mobile odorleai liquid, ia containod In 
tonic of the heptad, 0. Bee dwtd^ns, _ ^ petroleum. It ia alao obtained from the reain of Pirns 

Sabiniama, which yielda nearly pure heptane when aub- 


i;ne i^avei.j ■‘'ewaming^co rne iiver ana ro ine ^ [< Gr. iwrd, = whl<* ^ 

twOTuStoS fomrt ky mittot ” 

1 A. / 


of the umbilical vein. 


decade whose tonics are the tones of a given 
^ heptad. See heptad and duodene, 

vm«.hn,r «ot alMigu.«eq,,I.».Abookinseyenlaiigu^ 


hep-brier (hep ' bn ^ dr), n. [*J9ip-&rtor not 
found: < hep^ hip2, 4- brier,'] Same as hejh 
bramble, 

hepe^ti n. and v, A Middle English form of heai), 
hepe^t. n, A Middle English form of hip^, 

(hS-fes'ti-an), a. [< heptagon (hep'tMron^fi. l«h. iirriyovos, 

+ -km.] Of OP pertun&g to the god Hephes- en-oopnepe^< iirrd,™ + yuyla,^ coi 

tus or Vulcan, or to fire or the arts of metal 
or smithery; made or done by HephaQstus. 

UqdUMrtU (h|-fea'tU8), n. [NL., < Gr. . , ,v * /- ix ry t. ^ j. 

«w>f.] In Or. myth^ the god of Are and the hOBteg^. (hep-tag'p-nri), a. [< h^tagon + 
‘ ' -oZ.] Having seven angles or sides.— Heptag- 

onsl numbers, the aerlea of numbera l, 7, 18. 84. cSo.. of 


(hep-tsrnd'si-en), a. . [< Gr. ‘EsTd- 

Heptanesus (see def:),‘lit. * seven islands,’ 
< iirrd, s E. seven^ + v^oCf island.] Pertaining 
to the Heptanesus, a name given by the Greeks 
to the Ionian Islands, a group consisting of 
seven islands. 

Since 1868 the whole HMttmuian tenltory,luui been in- 
corporated with the kingdom of Oreeoa 

Bneye, Brit,, Xm. 206. 


liei(tollglllar (hep-taii^^^ rCQr.dirrd, 

BnSfe. Brit,, xix, 417. = £•* seven, + L. angtdus, an angle.] Having 


ntten in or using seven languages. 

It waa in connection with this 
B. Oaatle produced hia famous ~ 
dop, 2 vola. folios 1669). , , 

seven angles. 

coxnZ', 

angle.] 1 ^ , 

angles successively united by lines.— 2. Si/ort., 
e that has seven bastions for defense. 


metailio arts, son of 
Zeus and Hera, and 
one of the OTeat 
Olympians, i<tonti- 
fiM by the Bomans 
with their Vulcan, 
who became assimi- 
lated to him. He waa 
the creator of all that waa 
beautiful and mechanl- 
cany wonderful in Olym- 
pna Volcanoea were held 
tobehiai 


Bsmithiea,andthe 
(hrol<q[ieB were hia Jour- 
neymen. In art he waa 
repreaented aa a beard- 
ad maiL uaually with the 
lort aieevdeaB 



the form 1 + 

boptagyn ( 

the Lmnean order 

Heptagynla (hei 

heptagynous,] 


_ ^ ,, a. [< Gr. 

rJi E. seven', Hp TrWaXovj a leaf (in mod. 

In geom,, a closed figure haWn|^ seven ^iot, a petal).] in bot,, having seven petals in 

the corolla. 

heptaphony (hep'ta-fd-ni), n, [< Gr. 
vog, seven-voiced (of a colonnade with seven 
echoes), < iwrd, » E. sefwn, + (jMJvd, a voice, 
sound.! The union of seven sounds. 
heptapnyllonB (hep-t^fll^us), a, [< Gr. ^Tird- 

diMXof, seven-leafed, Ciirrd, » E. seven, + 

-ta-jin'i-l), n. pi, [XL.: see a leaf.] Having seven leaves, 
order of the Linnean arti- beptapodic (hep-terpod'ik), a, [< heptapody 


n+ t^< 
lep^t^jin), n. 


In bot,, a plant of 


isification of plants, characterized by 
having seven styles or distinct carpels. 

heptagynian (hep-ta-jin'i-an), a, [As hepta- — , - . - 
gynous + -ian.j In %ot,, same as hcjttagynom, boptapow (hep-tap p-di), n. [< Gr. as if 


+~ -fc~] In jfros,, consisting of or containing 
seven feet; being or constituting a heptapody: 
as, a heptapodic verse or period. 


haptagsrxiioilB (hep-ta-jin'i-us), a. In bot,, rowodto, \ hrrd, ss E. seven, + rrobg (wod-) s E. 


Hefdiaestut conducted biick to 
Olympus. (From a Greek red>fig* 
ured vase. ) 


ihort 

sleeved tunic {emomiit) and 
the conical cap, and hold' 
lug the smith’s bsnuner 
end tongs. 

HApbtn»nilTa(hef-thf-nu'r&), M. [XL.] Same 
as Ephthianura, 

iMphtbemim (hef'the-mim), n. 
mmeres,] Same as hephthemimereSc 
liPlflitliemimeral (hef-thf-mim'e-r^), a, [< 
h^hihemimeres + -al,] In pros./bf'or pertain- 
ing to a group or series of seven half-feet; per- 
tauu^tq or consisting of three f^t and a half. 

Its) of 
Bdao- 
i th 

Iia]|^themim6re8(hef-th$-mim'e-r6z),n. [LL., 
< Or. H^fupepdg, < iirrd, ss E. seven, + half. 


foot,] In pros,, a meter, period, or verse con- 
sisting of seven feet. According to theprlnciideBof 
ancieni metrics, a heptapody exceeds the limits of a colon, 
a single colon never oontsining more than six feet. See 
heptameter, 

beptarch (hep'tkrk), n. [< Gr. imd, = E. seven, 
+ dpx^tg, a luler: see heptarchy,] A heptar- 
chist. 


same as heptagynous, 

heptagynoufi (hep-taj'i-nus), a. [< Gr. iirrd, a= 

E. seven, + yvvif, female (in mod. bot. a pistil).] 

Having seven styles; specifically, pertaining to 
or having the characters of the Heptagynia, 
beptabedral (hep-ta-he'dra1), a, [< heptahe^ 
dron 4- -aZ.] ^ving seven faces. 

kepbahedron (hep-ta-b6'^n), «. [< Gr. ^d, b^u^ebio (hep-tllr'ldk), a. [< heptarchy + -ie.] 
=s E. seven, + eSpa, seat, base, = E. settle^,] A Pertaining to a sevenfold government ; oonsti- 
I solid figure with seven faces. • • - . . . 

[< htphthe- heptabezabedral (hep-ta-hek-sa-he'dral), a, 

[< Gr. iirrd, s= E. seven, + If, ss E. six, 4* edpa, a 
seat, base, b E. settle^,] Having or present- 
ing seven ranges of faces one above another, 
each range containing six faces. 

.«• t< i>ftafchy + 

metriesUy socentod syllable (called by many the srsls) of “ itoooomaaai.— Heptal oyde. See ,48t,] A ruler of one division of a heptarchy; 

the fouTO foot This cesura Is not infrequent in the dao- « /v x / -j ry 

tarlic hexameter, especially in combination with the til- Il6ptaill6rid6 (hep-tam e-nd or -nd), n, [< Gr. 
themimeral oesura. eirrd, ss E. seven, 4- pepic Iftepid^), a part, < pepog, a 

— ^ *' Anythixmconsistingof seven parts; spe- 
[y, that whioh separates into seven parts. 

-tam'e-ron). M. [For 

. jmeron, < Gr. ewra^pepov, neut. 

of iirra^pepoc, Ionic contr. imifuepog, of seven 
days, < Iflrrd, b E. seven, 4- ipipa, a day.] A 
book containing the transaotions of seven days. 

The HeptameroiT' at Mannret of AngoulSmcb Queen of 
I (1492-1649), is a oolieotioD of nories supposto to 


tuting or consisting of a heptarchy; specifi- 
cally, in Eng. hist,, of or pertaining to the hep- 
tarchy. See heptarchy. 

The Saxons practised this mode of division tor fixing 
the several extents of their heptarehie empire. 

T, Wwnim, Hist Kiddington, p 69. 


ciflci 


4* pdpog, a part.] In jeros,, a group or catalectic haptameron 

i .1 n half-feet, .^o heph- taemeron or ^heph 


colon consisting of seven 
ikemim. 

Hapialidffi, Hepiallis. See EpiaUdw, Epialus. 
hopper (hep'Or), n. [Cf. happer.] A smolt, or 
. young salmon of the first year. [Prov. Eng.] 
aepta-. [< Gr. Inrd, in comp, ima-, b L. sejttem 
ss E. seven : see seven,] An element in many 


have bera related 'during seven days, modelM on the 

IlMiamArnn *' nf 'RoflAUflaiO. 



by the concurrence of seven faces. Kirkman, 
hiqptachord (hep'Wkdrd), n. [< Gr. imdxop- 
6og, seven-stringed, "< inrd, b E. seven, + xop°^f 
stnng, chord, cord.] In Or, music: (a) A dia- 
tonic series of seven tones, containing five 
whole steps and one half-stop (between the 
third and fourth tones), (b) The interval of . 
the major seventh, (c) An instrument with Heptanchnii (he] 
seven strings. * iTrrd ^ 

heptadmmoiie (het^tak'r^nus). a. [< LL. 
keptaehronus (Marius Victorinus), < Gr. Iwrd- 
ypouof (Draco), < Irrrd, b E. seven, 4- time.] 


lb ane. pros,, having a magnitude of seven pri- 
mary or fundamental times; heptasemio. 
hapfelMiOlie (hep-ta-korik), a. r< Gr. iwrdmkog, 


heptameter (hep-tam VtSr), n. [< L. heptame-- 
trum (Diomedes, ServiuB),<Gr.l7mi/aT/Nm (He- 
liodoms), a measure of seven verses, < irrrd, b 
E. seven, + fUrpov, measure.] In pros,, a verse 
consisting of seven measures. HepUmeter is a heptaBemie (hep-tfHBd'mik), a, 
term not much used; in hooks on modem versifloatioii it ^ ^ ^ ^ . 

is generally equivalent to heptapody, 

mchnB (hep-tang'kuB), n. [XL., < Gr. 

B E. seven,! A genuB of cow-sharks, of 
the family Notidanidat or SexancMdai, having 
seven gill-sacs, whence the name. H. indieus 
is a widely distributed Pacific imecies. 


especially, in Eng. hist., one of the heptareme 
kings. 

In 768; the Saxon heptwrOdete, Cnthred and Ethelbald, 
fought a desperate battle at Beorgford, or Bnrford. 

T. WaHon, &t. Kiddington, p. 4& 

heptarchy (hep'tto-ki), n. ; pi. heptarchies (-kiz). 
[CXL. heptarchid, < Gr. as if ^tvrapxia, < imd, 
ss E* seven. + dpxi, rule, < dpx^w, rule.] A 
government by seven persons; also, a group of 
seven kingdoms or governments : in the latter 
sense used only in English history, of the seven 
principal Ando-Saxon kingdoms of Kent, Sus- 
sej^ Wessex, Essex, Northumbria, East Anglia, 
and Mercia. There was no formal division into seven 
kingdom^ bat their number varied at different timea and 
frequently a psitioular kingdom, as Northumbria or Mer- 
cia, obtained the preponderance. The period of the hep- 
tarchy is rsgarded ss ending In 629, when Egbert, king of 
Wessex, became overiord of the other kingdoms. 

This Heptwrehy, or Division at this Idand into seven 
Kingdom^ came not in all at ones. 

Baker, Ohronides, p. 6. 

. ... ,, [< LL. hepto- 

semos, < Or. iirfdoSpog, < iirrd, b E. seven, 4- 
emtstev, a sign, mark, mora, < trijurn, a sign, mark. 
Of. disemie, dodecaeemie, etc.] In ane.pros., 
containing or amounting to seven more or 
units of nme ; having a magnitude of seven 
normal shorts. An spitrite (w — -.,.w — .--w 
- wX or an Irrational trodtoie or lambio dipody of 
eiriMtle form, la rsslly or appsrentlr hspt^Mmlo. 


>ep-tanM6r), a. hq^tandrus : 
nee heptandrous,] Inh 

, . ^ ,, nean class 

of seven verses or members, < hnd, ss E. seven, B^ptandria (hep-tan'dri-j|), n. pi [XL. : set , ^ 

4* iMmt, member: see ooZoai.] In one. pros., heptandroue.j The seventh class in the Lin- haptaaperniOlia (hep-t^pSr'mns), a. [< Gr. 
eonsiBmg vi seven cola or Beries: bb, a h^ta- nean artificial system of plants, oharaoterised Iwrd, bE. eeven, 4- enippa, seed.] In lie£,hav- 
esNepetiod. by seven itamens. 


dr^.] In bot, a plant of the Idn- htplaiiHmJ (hep-tMep'a^iis), a. [< Gr. 

irrrd, mE. eeven, 4* XL. etpShm, a flepal.] In 
hot, having seven sepals. 

ImtaqmnMu ftep^i 
irna, as E. eeven, 4- erripua, ■ 
ingsevenseete {BareTj 



L n. [< Or. iirrA, as E. 

40vefi »+ (fTlxogt a line* ] in proa,, a strophe, stan- 
aa, or poem consistinff of seven lines or verses. 
hAptaiU(^0118 (hep-tas'ti-kus), a, [< Gfr. iirrd, 
as E. aeven, + orlxoc, a row.] In bot,, having 
the leaves arranged in seven spiral rows, the 
eighth leaf of the series being over the first 
This is a condition rarely found in nature. 
heptastroj^C (he^t^s&of'ik), a, [< Gr. iir- 
raoTpoi^fXiirTd, asE. aeven, + erpo^, a strophe : 
see atrophe.l In anc, proa,, consisting of or 
containing seven strophes or stanzas: as, a 
heptaatromic Bang or poem, 
heptuyllabic (hep^tMi-lab'ik), a, [< LL. 
heptaayUabua, < Gr. maohTtMpog, < kirra, = E. 
aeven, + avXiapi, syllable: see ayUahle,'] Con- 
taining or consisting of seven syllables. The 
second half of the elegiac pentameter is al- 
ways heptasyllabic. 

Heptatondl (hepHsrtuk), n. [< NL, h^tatevr 
(^ua, < Gr. inrd, sa E. seven, + revxpQ, a tool, im- 
plement, later also a book. Cf. Pentotoaoh.] 
The first seven books of the Old Testament. 
The lilt two (Joihiu and Judges) eontein the history of 
the Jews In the promised lend under the theocrstlc gov- 
ernment historiosUy developed in the preoeding ftve^ or 
the Pentstenoh. 

lieptatoillic (hep-ta-tom'ik), a. K Gr. ivrrd, a& 
E. seven, + Aro/mf, an atom.] Same as hep^ 
tavalent. 

Fluorine (mon- sad heptatomSe). 

Amer. Jour. &»., 8d ser., XXXIL 406. 

Heitetrema(hep-tartre'm|.),n. [NL.,<Gr.^7iTd, 
ssE. aeven, + rp^///a, hole.] The typical genus 
of Heptatremidce, containing myzonts which 
have ^nerally seven pairs of branchial aper- 


tures, but occMionall; 
Bdelloatoma. 


casionaliy 

Dumdril 


only six. Also call 


, -trern'i-dd), n.pl. [NL., 

< Heptatrema + •idee,'] A family cif hypero- 
tretous myzonts, represented by the genus Hep- 
tatrema, with seven or six pairs of lateral 
branchial apertures. Also called BdeUoato- 
midee. 

heptavalent (hep-tavV^§i>^}) 

= E. aeven, + L. valen{U)a, ppr. of vaUre, have 
power: seeeaZtd.] In cAem., equivalent to seven 
atoms of hydrogen in comoining or saturating 
power: applied to an atom which can be substi- 
tuted for or replaced by seven atoms of hydro- 
gen. Also heptatomic, 

heptene (h^'ten), n. [< Gr. inrd, ss E. aeven, 
+ -e/te.l l&me as heptylene, 
lieptyl (hep'til), n, [< Gr. ewrd, s= E. aetm, + 
matter. ] The hypothetical radical (O 7 HX 5 ) 
of heptylic alcohol and its derivatives, 
heptylene (hep'ti-lSn), n, [< heptyl + -ene.] 
A hydrocarbon (C 7 H 14 ), homologous and poly- 
meric with ethylene, existing in three iso- 
meric forms. That obtained by the dietlllatlon of Bog- 
head coal la a ooiorleaB mobile liquid having a peculiar 
alliaoeouB odor, and is aoluble in alcohol. Also neptene. 
heptylic (hep-tirik), a. Containing heptyl, or 
related' to or derived from it..^Beptylio sloOlua, 
CI7H15OH, a colorleaa liquid having an agreeable amell, 
boiUngat847'F. . 

hepwort (hep'wArt), n. [< hep + loorfl.] The 
dogrose, Roaa ednma, 
her (hAr), pron. See under he^, 
her. An abbreviation of heraldry, 

“ - [LL., 


2797. 

The power of the BomMan atone waa well known to 
the andento ai a matter of eurloaity. 

Pop, Set, Mo., xni. soe. 

Heradeidail, a. and n. See HeracUdan, 

— ... - ... Heraoleon 

Hera- 
second cen- 
tury, noted as a commentator on the Gospel of 
John. 

Heracles, n. See Hereulea, 

Heracleum 


leracleum (her-a-kld'um), n. [NL., < Gr. 
ipoK^ia, a plant so called, fern, of *lIpdjcXe<oc, 
Her- 


cules.] ' A 
nus of dicoty- 
ledonous poly- 
petalous plants 
founded by 
LinuflBus, be- 
longing to the 
natural order 
Umbelliferee, 
tribe Peuoe- 
daneee, charac- 
terized by its 
broadly obo- 
vate, strongly 
compressed 
wing-margined 
fruit. The genua 
embraces about 80 
i^oiea of peren- 
nial or biennial 
herbi^ with alter- 
nate leaves, and 
generally white 
flowers in com- 
pound umbels. 
They are chiefly 
natives of the tem- 

« regions of 
1 world. 11. 
lanatum is the 
only American spe- 
cies. It is knovm 


native tribes 
, when 


hanld 

Beading the Eidieaian doctrine with the ms of a Qynic. 
and the t^nic eudcs in the light of geres Wto e i iitoiw, he 
(Zeno] came to formulate his distinctive theoiy of the 
universe tor in advance of either. Mneyo. Mf.,XXIL 60S. 

HenLclitic (her-^klit'ik), a, [< HeracUtua (see 
HerwaUtean) + -io.] Same as Heraclitean, 

The Eleatic doctrine that only unity has real being, the 
BeroMiaio counter-doctrine that only in change: in the 

._ . — .. ^ „ " 784. 


many, is truth to be found. 


JSiicye, Brit., 



vielda when properly i 
is emj^oyed in the pre 


Hora, Here7 (he'rt, -re), n. [LL., < Gr. »Hpa, 
Ionic *Up 9 , Hera.] In Or, myth,, the great- 
feminiue divinity of 
pus. queen of heaven. 


est 

oi: 


Olympu 
wife ai 


M9, \ 

re and 'sister of Zeus^ 
and inferior in power to 
him alone, she was the type 
of virtuous womanhood, and of 
the wife and mother. In art she 
is represented as a majestic wo- 
man, fully dad in flowing dra- 
periea, oharaetarlstloally with the 
Btephane or crown on ner brow, 
and bearing a long scepter, ^y 
the Romans Hera was ernly iden- 
tifled with thdr Juna originally 
adlstlnotdlviiilly; and the Latin 
name is now commonly given to 
the Greek g^deas. 

Boro comea to-dav. 

Pdlaa and Aphrodite^ daimfng 
each 

This meed of fairest 

Tonnyaen, OBiione. 

MeraSMua, < Gr. 'HpAicJUmc, 
pertaining to Heracleg: see Heronlea.] Per- 
taining' to Heracles or Hercules; Herculean. 
^Uze spelled HeraAIean.— Btoradean stoiic (Latin 
Ms JBemdstw, Greek ktaoo *HoMtkoia\ the magnet : ao 
9^1 toam its peww cf attmethm. 



Branch with ITmliel and Leaf of Cow-par- 
•nip {JieraciftoH tanaium). a, flower ; b, 
fruit i <r, fruit cut transveneiy. 


aa the eow-paroniv or hogtveedt and is eaten by aome of the 
sea of North America. A Kamchatkan apeoiea 
crly treated, a sweet exudation which 
. ;e preparation of a distilled spirit B. 

Sphandylium, a European species, is used for fe^ng pigs 
and sometimes as a domestic remedy. 

Heraclid (hor'iirklid), n. [< L. Heraelidea, pi. 
Heraolidee, < Gr. 'BpaKkeidfig, pi. *Bp^ei6ai, the 
descendanta, as thoj 
^llpeucTi^g, 

the most famous of 
A descendant of Heracles (Hercules); specifi- 
cally, one of the Horaclidan or Dorian aristoc- 
racy of Sparta, who claimed descent from Her- 
cules through his son Hyllus. Also Heraklid. 
Heraclidan, Heracleidan (her-j^kli'dim), a. 
and n. [< Heraclid + -an.] I, a. Gf or per- 
taining to the HeracleidsB, or descendants of 
Heracles (Hercules). 


temple or sanctuary of Hera (Juno). 

Heraion (hf-ri^onl, n. Same as Herwon. 

Herakl 6 an,Herakleidaii. Bee HeracUan, He- 
reuslidan. 

herald (her'^d), n. {Early mod. E. also herault. 
Iterant, harrotX'i^B, herald, herauld, hcrand, har- 
awd, herowd, herod, harrold, etc., a= D. heraut ss 
late MHG. heralt, herolt, ernalt, G. Adro/d(>Sw. 
harold =s Dan. herald), < OF. neralt, heraut, F. 
h^aut = Sp. harcUdo, heraldo, aAsofaraute s Pg. 
arauto, also faraute b It, arcddo, < ML. haral- 
dua, heraldus, a herald; of OHG. origin. The 
word appears also as a proper name, Icel. Ha- 
raldr, late AS. Harald, Harold, E. Harold (ult. 
of G. origin : the reg. AS. form would have been 
^Hereweald; it occurs reversed in Waldhere) as 
OS. Hariolt (Diez, etc.), in ML. Chariovaldua, 
answering to an OHG. *Hariwalt (or ^Hari- 
walto). ^Meriwalt (the alleged OHG. Heriold, 
Hariold, Arioald, Ariovald, are later refiec- 
tions) ; < OHG. hari, heri (=s AS. here, Icel. herr, 
etc.), army (see harip), + -wait (as AS. -weald), 
dn comp., strength ((JHG. -walto ss AS. -wealda, 
ruler), < waltan (b AS. wealdan, etc.), rule, have 
power : see wield. The same first element occurs 
m harborK harborough, 'harbinger, heriot, etc. : 
see harbor\ etc. The particular sense given to 
herald may have been infiuenced by OHG. /ora- 
haro, a herald, < forharen, proclaim, < fora, tore, 
+ haren, cry out.] 1 . An officer sent dv a sover- 
eign, a general, or other perhon of hign author- 
ity to another, or to an army or pumic assem- 
^Ty, with a formal message or proclamation, or 


employed in related duties. The speciflo ottoe of 
herald has existed from early historical times ; but as stJU 
maintained, as in Great Britain, it is merely nominal or re- 
■tricted to Bubsidiaiy functlona. In the middle agea the 


herald waa an important adjunct of armiea and conrta. Hia 
peraon was inviolable. Bia co 


coatnme waa emblaaoned with 

le armorial bearinga of hia chief, and conatituted an olli- 


dal dress which it waa a high off eiiae for another peraon to 
aaaume. As armorial bearings became a matter of caiwful 
record, the herald waa eapecially charged with the proper 
depicting and blaconing of achievementa, and with the au- 
pervlsion of the aasumption of bearinga by those who were 
entitled to them and thdr prohibition toothera, and hence 


On Sull*B rook, and ParRa'a shore, 

Exists the remnant of a une 
Such aa the Doric mothers bore ; 

And there^ perhaps, some seed is sown, 

The Beraeleidanmood might own. 

Byron, Don Juan, ill. 86(Mnig^st. 18X 

n. n. A Heraclid. 

Also Herakleidan. 

Heraclitan (her-a-kli'tau), a, and n. [< Hera- 
cUtua (see Heraditean) -an.] Same as Hera- 
clitean, 

HeracUtailiEm (her-a-kli'^-izm), n. [< Hera- 
clitan + -tom,] Same as Heraoliteaniam, 
Heraditean (her^^kll-td'an), a. and n, [< L. 
HeracUteua, Qr.^HpaMreu^, pertainiog to Hera- 
clitus (pi. 'BpaKMrem, the disciples of Hera- 
clitus), s ^KpiaXaiTog, L. Heraclitus,] I, a. Per- 
taining to the philosopher Heraclitus of Ephesus 
(who lived about 535-475 B.C.). Hia work, of which 
fragments are preserved, was in a prose so sententions, 
and his opinions were so paradoxical, that the Greeks com- 
plained mnch of hia obscurity. He placed great atreas 
upon the dement td mediation and oontinniw in things, 
eapeoially in time, saying that iiothliw la or la not, but 
that all wings are in a state of flux— that ia, are Just in 
the passage between existence and non-existenoe, at once 
gdng out of bdiig and coming into a new being. The 
{durwoB of Heraditus formed the basis of the correspond- 
ing part of the Btoloal doctrine. Bleraditus maintdned 
the rdatlvlty of knowledge in an extreme form, holding 
that we know nothing of the bdng of thingsbnt only their 
appearances. His morality was sober, earnest, and a little 
miaanthropioal. Also UoraetUie, 

n. n, A follower of Heraclitus. 

The extreme Beraditoano, as Cratylna^ rajeoted the 
dtion, or combination of words, aa expressing a 
and permanence not to be found in thin^ 

Bneye. Brit., XIV. 7ai. 

Also HeracUtan. 

HoraolitGMlifm (her^a-kll-tfl'an-izm), n. [< 
Heraditean + -tom.] " The iffiuc 
trine of Heraclitus. Also 


The phi 
» Meradttdniam, 


ioBophical doc- 


f erred to heralda Compare purouiuent and ktny-at-arma. 
Bee Herald's CoUege, b£w. 

An hawrawde byes before, the beate of the lordea. 

Morto Arthwro (E. E. T. S.), L 8014. 
The next Day after the Battd, French Beraida came to 
ask leave to bury their Dead, and had it. 

Baker, Chronidea, p. 171. 
Ab I watdied the gates. 
Lodged on my poat, a herald ia arrived 
From Owaar'a camp. Addison, Cato, U. 1. 

The herald# then proclaimed ailenoe until the laws of the 
Umrney ahonld be rehearsed. Seott, Ivanboe, xlL 

2. In extended modem use, anjr official mes- 
senger, especially one charged with a message 
of defiance, a proposition of peace, or the like. 
— 8 . Aproclaimer; a publisher; a oner; an an- 
nouncer of important tidings. [In this sense 
the word is now much used as the specific name 
of various newspapers.] 

Shall the loud Berald our Sucoeaardate, 

Or mitred Priest appoint the solemn Day 7 

.Prtor, Ode to the Queen, at. 26. 

The image of the world is the herald of the divine power 
and wisdom. Bueon, Fable 01 Ban. 

After my death I wish no other herald, 

No other speaker of my living actions, . . . 

But such an honest ohronlder as Orlfllih. 

Shak., Hen. VUL, Iv. 2. 

4. A forerunner; a precursor; a harbinger: 
sometimes used poetically in apposition or at- 
tributively. 

It was the lark, the horald of the morn. 

Shah., B. and J., Itt. 6. 
Now the horald laik 

Left hia ground-neat, high towering to deaoiy ' 

The morn’s approach. Mtuan, P. B., U. STB. 

She with a enbOe emfle in her mOd eyea. 

The horald of her triomph, drawing nigh 
Half-whlsper’d in hit ear. Tonnyson, CBnone. 

6. Thered-breaBtedmerBan 8 er,JfeiVGt 80 fTator, 
more ful^ called harala-duck. Bee oarUiMb, 
harle, Bev, C, Swainaon, 1886. 



Um.]— 6. A nootaid moth, Gimcpiera Ubalrix ; 
4 n Bnglidi eollectoni* name. See Gkmopt^a.— • 
BendMt-anne, In the mldille wfli, the henud or par> 
eniveot when eotlne ee regoletor of e Juit or toiimey, or 
when deoidlngupon thebeeilagi allowed to be worn by any 
peraon ; hence, a general term lor a herald. 

There was a Herald at Amu aent lately from Faria to 
Handera, who ' " ^ " “ " " ^ 

claimed open ' 


S798 

4. Pomp; eeremony. [Poetiietl.] 

He who with all Hearen'i heraldry whilore 
Hnter'd the world now Ueeda to|m na eaoe. 

MiUan, oEmdalon, L 14 

AUHgLyo iMEtldiy, outiilf 
tiv 0 arm§ (whldh aee, 

Bee/alae. 


IMHeloiu la yonr Aolter to the ooiA 
Aitothe hnnted hart theaalMng ming. 

Or atream fnlldlowlnft thatw awemiig ddea 
la^ aa he ikiata along tiM AeviogVl bil^ 

TMonuon, Bnmmar, 1. 475, 


bers are the earl manhal, three kinga-at-armaauheralda, coat, fi*och; appar. ong. a herald’s ooat, < ho- 
«id three puranivanta; and itochief tmaineu la thegnmt- ralt heraut, herald: see herald,'] Habit; figur- 
ing of armorial bearinga or coata of arma and the tnudng Atiwolv ohaiHiAtAr 
imd preaervation of mSuealogiea. In fiwtland the cone- »w™y» cnaraoTOr. 
nonSuglimotionaSdongl^thelyon Courts SeeLym Aa he whlche hath the Aeroli^ 

Ktag^at-arma, under king-at-artnt. Of hem that uien for to hra 

hen^(her'ald),fM. [<OF.horaiid0r.heraic2d0r, (?oimr, &nl Amant, I IW, 

herald; from the noun.] To proclaim; give hgrandf, n. An obsolete variant of herald, 

Chaucer, 

herb (6rb or h^rb), n. [The initial h, as reg. in 
words coming from L. through OF., was silent 
in ME. and is prop, silent in mod. E., but is now 
sometimes pronounced, in conformity to herba~ 
eeou8f herbarium^ and other forms in which the 
h is properly pronounced, as being I'ecently 

. , taken from the L. ; early mod. E. also hearbe, 

\ M A anAoiAs of “^^d. E. dial, arb, ya/rb), < ME. herbs, 

called blcause its pronounced and often s^led erie, < OF. 
carapace presents a fancied resemblance to the ^ Who* 

hewJdic shield and mantle. ^ 

grass, green stalks or blades, herbage, an herb ; 


»Js?ssc?aaS: 


also a plaoe covered with grass, herbel^ a mea- 
dow), < ML. *herbaNs, < L. herba^ hwb: see 
herb,] Lt a. Pertaining to or consisting of 
herbs. 

To ooudude, thou oillliig of me to that huTbaU dlimar 
■.nil leono repost. 


tidings of as a herald; announce. 

We ore sent 

To give thee, from our royal moster, thonks; 

Only to herald thee into his sight not pay thee. 

8hak.,^heth, I a 

She smiled, but somethiim in her smile 
Was like the heralding cf tears, 

When lonely pain the grieved heart bears. 

Horris, Earthly Paradise^ n. 55, 

hwald-cral) (her' 
orab, Huenia herdi 


The herbal aovour gave his sense ^ 

QuorlMfHlBt Jonah. 

TL n, 1. A book in which plants are classi- 
fied and described; a treatise on the kinds, 
qualities, use&etc., of plants; a book of sys- 
tematic and officinal botany. [Obsolete except 
historically.] 

The new BerbaU and such Bookes as make shew of 
herbes, planta trees flahea foules and beasts of these re- 
gions. HalUwut'i Vayfiffw, !• 441, 

An Ignorant physician, though possibly he may know 
the thape and the colour of an herb, as it Is set down in 
an herbal, yet neither knows its virtue nor its operation, 
nor how to prepare It for a medicine. 

Batet, On the Fear of God. 

2t. A herbarium. 

Others made it their business to collect in voluminous 
herhaU all the several leaves of some one tree. 

gjpwtafor. No. 456. 


heraldic (he-ral'dik), a. [< F. Mraldigue = Sp. green Btaiim or oi^es. nerpage, an nero ; ^pecwimr, jso. odd. 

kcf^Udk!o\=’Vg.herJ^;wherM 1. hwbl^ (hte'bal-izm), ». [< + W«m.] 

Pertaining to heralds or heraldry, and especial- ^ P®*®! The knowledge c3 herbs. 

^ jr, tare, fodder, feed.] 1. ApWt i,e,ball8t(h6Pb,l-iiit),«. [<h«*al + 


he- 


in^h^d^wfiohde'a;'^' l<keridl + ^tl 1. 

rings: as, a heraldio lion: thebe* » wnioh the stem does not Deoonie woody md One who is skilled in the knowled^ of plants, 
"“B?. nersistont, but dies annually or after flowering or makes ooUeetions of them. 

H.wi»aeurlonslloriit,Misooui»teb«*«l<itUirongh]y 
from a shrub or tree, which has a woody stem vers’d in tho book of nature. 

or trunk. J, Made, Works, Author's Life. 

ie, in the 2. A dealer in medicinal plants, or one who 
treats disease with botanical remedies only. 


ly to that 
armorial bearings 

reddle representation of birds, beasts, etc.^ 
reddie blazonry. 

As for the heraldic question, although he had not aa- 
anmed the arms of Oarence^ he might have assumed them, 
or even those of Edward IIL Stubbt, Const. Hist, f 864. 

2. In herpetf fidving warning; monitory, as a 
lizard : as. the acrafdic varan, Varanue or Afo- 
nitor heraidicu8j of India.— Heraldic chapter, he- 
raldic OoUige, the Heralds* College, or College of Arma 
— Haraidlo RCnolL a barbarous sort of French used in 
heraldic blaaonry.— Heraldic ahieiA s shield charged 
with heraldic bemugs. 

heraldical (hf-ral'di-k§I), a, [< heraldic + -cZ.] 
a heraldic character; relating to heralds or 
heraldry. [Bare.] 

Making a considerable progress in heraldieal and anti- 
quarian studies under his msp^tlon, he published a book. 

Wood, Atheun Qzon. 

heraldically (hf-rardi-kal-i), adv. In a heral- 
dic manner; in accordance with the rules of 
heraldry. 

heraldize (her'al-diz), v, t , : pret. and pp. hcr- 
dkUzedf ppr. heraldizing, [< herald + ’dee,] To 
blazon. [Bare.] 

herald-mcth (her'ald-m6th), n. Same as ker- 
edd, 6. 

heraldry (her'ald-ri), n. ; pi. heraldries (-liz). 
[< OF. heraulderie, < heralt, heraut^ herald: see 
herald.] 1. The office or duty of a herald; spe- 
dfioally, the art and science of genealogy and 
precedence; the science of honorary ustino- 
tions, and especially of armorial bearings, in 
modern times hersldr '' . . - 

armorial delineation. 


On a thursday at even in the moneth of jU 
tyme that these erbee and trees be-gynnetoflonssn. 

HerZtfi(E.E.T.8.XII-2«a 


[Bare.] 

herbart, n. [Appar. a var. of herber, an early 
form of arhor^l, used by Spenser as equiv. to herb. 
Of. OF. herbor, erbar, erbewr, grass, herbage, < 
herbe^ grass.] An herb. 


No flower was nigh, no grass, herb, lesf, or weed, 

But stole his blood and seemed with him toblOM. 

dhak., Venus and Adonla 1* 1066* 

It [a gsrden] bdongeth eqieoially to the Physitiana and 
Isfrmoused over most places of Christendome for the sov- 

wrign. TWto. of medtelnriile ba ytw. Th.notehmotwuutfh.dorerhwd. 

Caryat, Crnditiea L 168. deokt with flowers and herhors dmntily. 

Specifically— 2. A herbaceous plant used offi- i^pwiasr, F. Q., n. Iz. 46. 

oinally.— Sf. That part of a vegetable which herbaria, n. Latin plural of herbarium, 
roriM from the root and is terminated by tbe herbarian (hfeivba'rtan), n. [< herb + -oriow. 
fructification, including the stem or stalk, the cf. herbarium,] A herbalist, 
leaves, etc.— HMiii^o.alB]^te^tsndkp^ herbadstt. n. See herborist, 

herbariimi (hftr-b&'ri-um), n. ; pi. herbariume, 
t^Levant. AlsocaUedcSS^^— HsTbof IHei^ h^&oHa (-umz, -|). [= D. G. Dan. Sw. herbo- 

a species of stonecnmiSlNlum num = Sp. herbar%o bs Pg. hervarto s It. erbe- 

tolEurop^otv^abuntot. Alro caUed svaimm rio,<LL.AcrbaHicm,neut.ofL.berbariu6,<berba, 

^b:<^herb. Ct:ar^.] 1. Aeollectiouof 
dried plants systematically arranged ; a hortus 
riccuB. In the United States a standard herbarium-sheet 


mne.— Herb 
Bt.llhrtlii,a 

to the natural order VHdariece, ranging from 
West Indiea and found In western ^rica, ' ' 

Java. In Brasil it is used for oomph ' ' 

Pom for disorders of the bowel% and 

(where it is also called iron-rhrub) as a diuretic.— Hsib 


VD^Mrica, Mada g ascar, and 
complaints of the eyca in 
1% and in the West Indlea 


the vervain, Verbena qfieinoNe. which wlwu 

icred with a certain formula la Imagined iobe efflolent 
in curing wounds. T, F, ThUUetoa Dyer, Folklore of 
Plants, 188B, p. 269.— Herb terrible, the snvery-leafed 

daphne, Thymdaa TarUmraira, a ahrub of the Mediter- 

reduced to the depertment of nuiMo region and Aria Miner.— Holy barb. See holy. 
blaaonry, and the rigStolcerlein •hpL 1, Pte^dh^,eta ^vege^ble,n. 

' ' ‘ ~ ‘ * It herbaceous (h6r-ba^shins}, a, [= Sp. Pg. her- 

„ jte baceo s It. erbaeeo, < L. herbaoeue, grassy, grass- 

i«Hdui.ttoiiii«iMd.. colored, <W6a,grw: Beekwft.r 1. Pertein- 
ing to or of the nature of herbs.— 2. Feed- 
ing on vegetables; herbivorous. 

Their teeth are fitted to their food; tbe rapacioaa to 
catching, holding, and tearing their prey; the herbaeeaiu 
to gathering ana comminution of vegetablea. Derham. 


The law of heraldry In war is positive. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, L 16. 
To woo a wench with empW hands 
Is DO good heraldey: therefore let's to the gold, 

And shsre It eqnalhr; 'twUl speak for ns 
More than a thousand compliments or cringes. 

FUtcher (and another). Sea Voyage, UL L 

Heraldry became a of chivalry, and the mar- 

riialling or badges crests, coot-aimoar, pennons, brimets 
‘ and other devices of diatinotion grew into an important 
branch of knowledge. Sficbte, Const. Hiit., 1 471. 

Heraldry Is another element by meant of which ardluB- 
ology provides trnstworthy canons at eritidam In rria- 
tion to written and unwritten medtoval leoorda. 

Jihieye, Brit., IL 848. 

2. A heraldic emblazonment; a coat of arms. 
[Poetical.] 


has been adqptod, and all ^nts are prepared to fit thia 
The sheets are 161 inches long and IG inchea wide, and 
the paper, which u whlt^ smooth, and stiff, weighs about 
SSpoundatotbereom. For many European herbariuma a 
imaller aloe was originally adopts whidi It la Inexpedient 
tochaiwc. The iflimta arc attodhed to these iBeeta either 
amafl gummed atripa of paper or hy gluing one side 
of the apecimen. The sheets are then Inclosed in thick 
double sheets of heair manila paper called genus-covers. 
Each genus-cover contuns a single genua nnleaa this la too 
large. Where the aperies of a genua are very numerona, 
they are idaoed In tmn oovera, called qteoiea-oovera. The 
name of the genua or kperiea is written in the left-hand 
lower comer of the cover. Hie speolmena are kept in 
oasea which consist of a aerieaof compartments 18 inches 
deqx 12 Inchea wide, and 6 or 6 inches high, the oim hav- 
ing dust-tight doora 

2. A book or other eontrivanee for preserving 
dried specimens of plants.— 8. An edifice or 
plaoe in which plants are preserved for botani- 


And In the midst, 'mong thonai 

A shielded aontcheon bluabed with blood of qneena and 
kings. Heaft, Eve of Bt. Agnea st. 24. 

Hei^ of living gold that dolly grow. 

And tme-wralla and goneou SenUdrtee. 

zbiMigfoia Aylmeor’i FUUL 

8. Heraldic symbolism. 

Hai whooe sable arms, 


Vnebnimimm, tilMita. pluta which paHah BanMalW Sawii 

tSiSSSS^BoSSSlSril^ oal purposes. 

tabieB. Of herbaceous plaata lome are annual, perUhlng barbaiuat. V. See herboriee, 

every year.— Homosous ebym,U 9 otL not woody item. 

Imbage or hAr^b|])r n, [< F. herbage (s 
Pp. erha^e a herbege a Pg. hervagem an It. 
erbaagio)f < heroe, herb: see herb and -qps.] 1. 

Herbaceous growth in general; vegetanon; 
hence, pasturage; paetare-plants, as grass and 
clover. 

The Influenoeof true rallgioD limlld, soft snd nriaaleai, 
and oonstont, as the deaoent of the evening dew on the 
tender kertopf. Budtndneter. 

Vines. oUves.Aer6aM fri;^ disappear, 

And an tin obarmi Of a eirill^ 

Oeuiper, Heralam, L 18. 


Johann ^edrich Herbart (ITTfi-fsdl), Sr to 
his system of idiilosfmhy. The pblloioplnr of Her- 
baritariiaraoteriBedbyaidewof formuloji^iw 
the oonoeptloD of oononnlty (as wall aa vanoDS other fun- 
damental notiona) to be aw-oontradlotory. He main- 
tained that the metapfayrioaUy real la a pln^ty ef aim- 
pie bring! oonneoted by real rriattondito oonaliUng In a 
oortof Mtnotion. He sought to espreas the fundamental 
principles of ontology and payriicdogy by meoni of alge- 
fonnidia wEmoe hli phfloaophy Is aomatfmei 


Harii now 

With Aernhiiw I 
Hour isihe tpml 


is pumae, did the night reaemUe, 

thla droad fmd hlaok oompleston amear’d 


head to loot 

Mb, BamK tt. a 


wrilflW fOTL _ _ 

eallad enori twriinti. The Heifellan pldloao^ ei- 
erted oonridersMe Inflnonoe upon the devriopment of 
pm^olfggr In Oermany* 

I1.II. One who accepts the philoBophioal doe- 
trines of Hwbart. 

2. hi JEng, law, the liberty or right of pasture herbanr (hto'ba-ri), a.; pi. herboriee (-ris). 
in the forest or grounds of another man. [Also herbery; in pm < herb H- -erw, bat lilt, 

herbaged (to'- or hto^bf^), a. [< herbage + < LL. hgrh«if%iiii; m harhorim. OL OF. her^ 
•ed^,] Oovered with herbage or gragg. botany.] Agatdmtaiheibk 
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AnAirtorKfbrten 


iMdleinM, alwiji 


midA ft psrt flC ow MMliDt fwdmii* 

T. WmrUm^ Hlit Bog. Potlxy, XL 281, note. 


Mwifc M w wl Ha Th6 lirooiii-T&pO) Oro- 

probably so oiJled from its in- 
jotions eifeot upon the herbs on the roots of 
which it is parasltio. 

harb-barbara (tob'bttr^ba-ra), n. Barharea 
wigariSf a winter cress indigenous to both Eu- 
rope and America. 

herb-beimet (tob'ben'et), n. [< ME. herbe 
beneit, < OF. herbe beneite^ < ML. herba benedUh 
ta, lit. blessed herb; L. herbaf herb; benedietUf 
fern, of benedieius, blessed: see benedict. The 
ML. form is also mven as herba BenedicU, i. e. 
* (St.) Benedict's (Sennet's) herb.' The plants 
were supposed to be antidotes to poisons, and 
to drive out sexpents andyermin from houses in 
which they were kept.] 1. A European plant, 
Qewn urbanumf also known as avene, it li aro. 
mfttlo^ tonic, ftndaitringentyftndliftB been need in medicine 
and aa an ingredient in aome alea. See Cfeum, 

2t. The common valerian, Valeriana officmalia, 
— -8t. The hemlock, Conium maoidaUm, 
berb-carpentar (6rb'kftr'pen-t6r), n. The self- 
heal or heal-all, BruneUa mtgoHe, See carpen- 
ter^a-herb, 

herb-chzlstopber (tob'kris'to-f6r), n. [ML. 
herba Chriatophorif i. e. HSl.) Christopher's 
herb.’] A name of several different plants: 
(a)Aapecieaofbanebeny,theA 0 eaMiQ>i 0 aia. (b)Otmunda 
rtgalit, the royal flowering f com. (e) Puliearia dyamteriea, 
thefleabane. (d) 5n<reM KimaKa, the meadow-aweet («) 
FUayo Otfmtmea, the herb imnloaa (/) StarJiyM Betoniea 
(Bttoniea oJM»iuia\ the wood-betony. See betony, (g) 
vieia Oraeea or V. aeplum, two common European qieeiea 
of vetch. Alao callra chriHopher, 
herb-doctor (drb'dok^tor), n. One who prac- 
tises healing by means of herbs or simples. 
[CoUoq.] 

herbelett, n. See herblet, 
herber^f, n. A Middle English form of harbor^. 
herber^t, n, A Middle English form of arbor^. 
In a litd hsrber that I have, 

That benched was on turves freah ygrave^ 

I bad men ahulde me my conche make. 

Chaucer, Good Women, L 808. 
Soho lede hym in till a faire Aeftera, 

Whare frwte was ’growyng in gret plentee. 

Thomae qf Freteidoune (GWd’a BaUada, L 108X 

herbergaget, A Middle English form of har^ 

borage. 

herbergefi V. A Middle English form of kor- 
borou^, 

herbergeonrt, herberjonrti n. Middle English 
forms of harbinger, 

herberwet. e. and v, A Middle English form of 
harborougn. 

berbery (h6r'b6r-i), n. Same as herbary. 
berbescent (hOr-bes'ent), a. [< L. herbea- 
cen(^)a, ppr. of herbeaoere, grow as grass or 
herbs, < kerka, grass: see kerk.] Besembling 
or growing like an herb ; having the character 
of an hen>; becoming herbaceous; tending 
from a shrubby toward a herbaceous character, 
herb-ere, ». Bee herh4ry, 
brnb-fraakinoense (trb'frangk'in-sens), n. 
The laserwort, Laaerpitium laUfoUum, a Euro- 
pean umbelliferous plant possessing an aroma 
and some medicinal properties, 
berb-gerard (krb'jer gra), n. A troublesome 
umbelliferous weed, Mgopodinm Podagrariaj 
common throughout Europe. Also called gouU 
vaeed^ goniioor% aahweed, and wild or Engliah 
maaterwort 

barb-grace (krb'grftsOy See herlhof-graee, 
herbicamiVOroilB (htr'bi-kap-niv'o-rus), a, r< 
L. kcrka, herb^, + earo (oam-),' fledi, + 
eoraref eat.] BSrbivorous and camvorous; 


he herUeee ground. 

1 AfSdt., 11. 1106. 


of insects which live in grass or herbage, (a) A 
ba^ es. LaareUk, 1607. (b) A group of flici. 

berUooieiUI (hOr-bik'{>-lug), a. In mycology, 
mwixm on herbaceous plants. BerheUypVS^, 

berbid\- 

or herbs, 

Covered WAUU UOJTWB. 
berbifercilB (hCr-bif'g-ms), a, [sb F. horbfflre 
en Sp. herbifero, < L. herWer, producing grass 
or fiinbB. < herba, grass, nerb, -f ferre «s E. 
ksara.1 Bearingherbs. 

teUM (hkr'bSt), n. [< OF. herhtate; as kerb 
4-4tt] One skUied in herbs; a herbalist. OoU 


I, especially mammals, which feed on 
herbage. Thetenn hai no ^pedflo implication, but is 
a common oclleotlve nime of hoofed Quadrupeds. 

8. A division of MaraupiaUa; the herbivorous 
marsupials, as the kangaroos. Also called Po^ 

bmrtSvore (her'bi-vdr), n. A herbivorous ani- 
mal: one of the Serbieora, 
berbiyoroiis (her-biv'{MniB)r a- [s F. herU^ 
core s= Sp. herbivoro ss Pg. herbivoro salt. erbU 
vorOf < KL. herbtrorua, < L. herba, grass, herb, 
4- vorare, eat.] Eating herbs ; feeding on vege- 
tables : distinguished fiom camivoroua, imecUv- 
oroua, etc.— Herblvorcms.ottsceaas, the sireniana 
aa the manatee, dugong, and halioore.— Herbivorous 
marsupials, the kangimooa and their alliea 
berb-ivy (Arb'Pvi), n, [Fonnerly also herb 
(herbe, hearb, hearbe) irfs, also ksrk-ioe, herbove; 
< herb + ivy^. See iry^,'} An umbelliferous 
plant of the genus JJuga (A, Iva or J, Chamw- 
pitya), otherwise known as ground-pine, field- 
cypreaa, and gout4vy. The name ia also sometimes 
given to the hartShom«plaatain, Planiago Coroneput, or 
the awine's-oreaa Esnettera Coranopue. 
berb-Jobnt (krb'jon'), n. Some tasteless pot- 
herb. Daviea. 

Balm, with the destitution of God's blessing, doth as 
mnoh good as a branch of kerb-John in our TOttage. 

Met. T, Adame, Worka, L 876. 

berblesfl (6rb'- or hkrb^les), a. [< herb + -leaa,'] 
Destitute of herbs or herbage. 

Near some rugged herbleee took. 

Where no ahepnerd keepi hii flodL 

rortwi, SdUtude. 

Bat far remov’d in thund’rini 
His dombers thor^ his bed t 

Dryden, Aba. and 

berblet (6rb'- or h6rb'let), n, [Formerly also 
herbelei; < OF. hvrbeletie, dim. of herbe, herb.] 
A little herb. 

Yon were aa flowers, now wither'd ; oven so 
These herUeta shali, which we upon^u strow. 

Shak., Oymbeline^ iv. 8. 

berb-llly (Arb'lil^il, n, A name given by flor- 
ists to species of the genus Alatrameria, tuber- 
ous-rooted amaryllidaceous greenhouse-plants 
of tropical Amenoa. A. paittacina is called j>ar- 
rot-fiower. 

berb-lOHisa (krb'l^-e'zh,), n. The lemon-ver- 
bena, lAppia eitriodora,'k shrub from Chili with 
lemon-scented leaves. 

berb-maxgaoret (krb'mflr'g^ret), n. The Eng- 
lish daisy, Bellia perennia. Also called bruise- 
wort and marguerite. 

berb-of-grace, berb of grace (krVpv-gr&s'), n. 
[Formerly also herb-a^grace ; also by contrac- 
tion herb-grace; so called in allusion to its other 
name, rue (rue^), associated with rue, repent 
(ruei).] 1. The common me, Buta grareolena. 
Also called herb-of-repenfance, herb-repentance. 
Here, in this places 
111 act a hank of me, sour kerb ofayuM, 

;8ka£,BiiaLlL,iii.4. 

2. The hedge-hyssop, Qratiola offidnalia, — 8. 
The vervain, Verbena officinalis. 
berboriaatioxi, berborise, etc. See herboHza- 
tion, etc. 

berboriat (hkr'bo-rist), n. [Formerly also her- 
hariat: < F. herlSoriate (> It, erboriata), < herbo- 
riaer, herborize: see herborise,’] A herbalist. 

Of the Indian Vlants diueri hane writteiv both in their 
gmeraU Herballa, aa Pena and Lobel, Gerard, with other 
Sarbariite, Furehat, Pilgrimage^ p. fi05. 

The flnt herbariet and apotbecarie, renowned for the 
knowledge of aimplea and coropoBitton of medidnei^ waa 
Cheron, aon of Satume and Phyllira. , 

Hoitofid, tr. of Pliny, vU. 66. 

berborliaticm 
herboriaation , . 

zoodo), < herboriaer, herborise: see herborise,] 
1. The act of seeking plants in the Add; bot- 
anizing.— 2. The impression or figuration of 
plantsm mineral substances. 

Also spelled herboriaation, 
berboriBa (hkr'bp-xiz), C.J pret. and pp. kerko- 
rised, ppr. herborising, [Formerly also kerko- 
rige; <Kk6rkofMwr(>Sp.rg.k«rkorte(w),formed 
appar. in imitation of arboriaer, arboriate (see 
arboriae, arborist), < herbe, herb: see herb,] 1, 
intrana. To searen for plants for botanical pur- 
poses; botaidze. 

little mattodka, pickazea, mbbing hooka cabhiei, 
(bkohea) pruning knivea and othw Initrumenta requiaite 
WkffSwMc^ . Uftahart,te,odJM^\.aA 

The Apotheoariea* Gompaivvery MUommlmoomingto 
* ^ ~ 'prinb and here have their htibairtnng 

of Hampateed Water aTML 


fianbeatoii baa diown that herbariaed t 

vetyflneiBOMa. Phuraivg (trana.). 

Also spelled herborise. 

bcrboriier (hkr'bp-zi-zkr), n. One who seardies 
for plants for botanical purposes. Also quelled 

berlmr^bf, berborowf, n. and v. Same as 

berbOM ^kr^bos). a, [< L. herhoaua: see het - 
boua.] Same as herboua. 

Nor in Deoember, if we reason cloia 
Are Adds poetloail^ call’d herboee. 

Syrom, Cntical Bemarka on Horaoa Odea, U. 8. 

berbons (hkr'bus), a. [b F. herheux &s Pr. 
erhoa b Sp. herboao = Pg. hervoao b It. erboao, 
< L. herboaua, full of berb8,.gra8By, < herba, herb: 
see herb.] Abounding with herbs, 
berb-paxifl (krb'par'is), n. A liliaceous herb, 
Paris quadrifolia, oommon in England and on 
the continent, related to JHUium, the wake- 
robin. It la the only apeciea of the genna, and haa aev* 
eral other namei^ each aa kerb-emdove, fouiprape, teop- 
ord’t-bane, four-U^fed grate, tme-berry. etc. The rooti 
and herriee are considered poisonoui^ thongh the latter 
have been used for inflammation of the eyea. The leavee 
and atema were also formerly used in medicine. Also 
called herb qf Farit. • 

herb-peter (krb'pe'tkr), n. The oommon Eu- 
ropean cowsl^ or primrose. Primula veria : said 
to be so called fiom its resemblance to St. 
Peter's badge, a bunch of keys, 
berb-repen^ce (krb'rf-pen'tans), n. Same 
as herb-of-graee, 1. 

berb-robert (krb'rob'krt), n. [< ME. herbe 
robert, < OF. herbe Eobert, < ML. herba Boberti, 
Bobert’s herb.] An abundant species of gera- 
nium. Gerankm EoberUantm, ox both Emrape 
and America: said to be so called because it 



n (hkr^9-ri-za'shgn), n. [< F, 
(> Sp. herborisaeion, Pg. I^bori^ 


BtrUfWS 


aiherbhorua 


(hkf-biv'f-v|), n, pL [NL., neut. pi. 
m: aoehoroieoroua,] l.Agroupof 


t of Hampstead Water 

He harbartaed as he travelled and smekhad the Hera 
Sueolca with new discoveries. Tookt, 

n. trana. To form the figures of plants in, 
as minerals. Also orkofiM. 


Heib>n>1)ert ( Gtranium Robertianum ). a, fruit. 

was used to cure a disease known as Robert’s 
plague, from Robert. Duke of Normandy, its 
reddish stems have given it the names redehankt and drag- 
on'eAdoodt while a certain unpleasant odor has earned for 
it the name of etinking eraneehili. In West Cumberland, 
England, there ia a anperititlon that if it is plucked mis* 
fonune will ftfllow, and It is there called deaiAooma- 
quiddy. 

berb-BOpbia (krb'so-fi'g;), n. The fine-leafed 
hedge-mustara, flixwee*d, or fluxweed, Siaym- 
brium Sophia. 

berb-trinity (krb'trin'i-ti), n. 1. The pansy, 
Viola tricoior: so calledfin reference to the thrM 
colors in one flower.— 2. The livorleaf, Aftemofic 
Hepatiea: so called in reference to the three 
leaves or lobes in one leaf. See out under Mo- 
patiea. 

bim-tnieloTe (krb'trk^luv), n. Same as kerk- 
paria. 

lMrb-tWQP«Boe n. The money- 

worl^ Lyamtuhia wmmumria: bo oailed in ret- 
erence to the paired ooin-shaped leaves. 

berblllentt (hkr'bfi-lent), a. [< L. herba, herb, 
+ E. -ulent as in oj^t, conulent, etc. Of. 
L. herbula, dim. of ^ka.] Same as 'herboua, 
Bailey, 

berb-william (krb'wil'ygm), n. An aromatie 
umbelliferous plant, Amrni mqfua, common in 
central and sonthem Europe, gxovnng in sandy 
places. The partteolar origin of the name la unknown; 
ft oooura in Tomer*! ''Botaaoloila** (1664X p. 46. Also 
oaUed buUwortmd bUhegyeamd. 

berbwonuuB (krVwtm'gn), a.; pL herhwomen 
(-wim^en), A woman who sells lierbs. 

Your ksfk-iseiiiafi; the that seta seeda and fusla ^ _ 

iBWMsi JnVHMIl lv« ^ ^ 


-»1.] 

DOinfi 
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ig with 
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]lir1nr(to'biorhto'bi),a. j:<herd+ , 
taimng or relating to herbs; abouni 
or affected by herbs; herbaceous. 

Ko rabitanoe but oartb, snd theproeedurei of earth, aa 
tile snd atona yMdeth any moae or herl/y aubatanoe. 

Baeon. 

For the oold, lean, and emaciated, auch harty ingredl- 
enta ahould be made ohoioe of aa warm and cheriuk the 
natoral heat JBMyn, Aoetaiia. 

The roots of hiUa and heriny valleya theiL 
For food there hunting. Chapman, 

The open air of the barton, laden with hay aoenta and the 
JMy breath of cows. r.ifardy,IuterlopersattheKnap^iit 

HeroooerM (hdr-kos'e-ras), n. [NL., <Gr. i^wcoc, 
a fence, wall, barrier, + K^pagf horn.] The 
^g^M^L^nus of the family MercooeratideB, 


the 


Eleratlona, drawings, plana, 
" ' son pots and pans. 


Modda of Herculanean l . 

« Cowper, Progreu of Error, 1. 898. 

Horenlaiienslaa (h6r^ku-lft-nen'si-^), a. [< L. 
Hereulaneruds, < Herculaneum, Herculaneum.] 
Same as Herculanean, 

Hereulaimtian manuaorlpta. 

O, P, Marth, Loots, on Eng. Lang., xxi. 

Borenlean (h^r-ku^lS-^n), a, [< L. HerculSus, 
of or pertaining to Hercules, < Hercules, Her- 
cules: see Hercules,') 1. Of or relating to Her- 
cules: as, the twelve Herculean labors; the 
JSercttfeaamyth.— -2. [can.orLc.] Besembling 
Hercules in size, strength, or courage ; appro- 
priate to the attributes of Hercules: as, a Tier- 
milean athlete; a herculean fist. 

So rose the Danite strong, 
HareuUan Samson, from the harlot>lap 
Of Philiatean OalUah. MitUm, P. L., is. 1000. 
An hemdaan roboatnesa of mind, and nervea not to be 
hrakan with labour. Burke, Appeal to Old Whigs. 

8. leap, or I, c,] Very difficult or dangerous 


2800 

of Pwiaiia, but was thwarted by Hera (Jmio)i 

fieroules had performed wondsml deeds in behalf of 
Thebes, Us birthidaoe, Hera oonsented to Us being made 
immortal on oonditlon of Us aooompUsUng certain su- 
perhuman feats for Us rival Burystheus of Tltyns, in 
wUch be succeeded. These feata called the twdve labors 
of Hercules, were as follows: (l) the strangling of the Ne- 
mean lion; ^ the killing of tte * " 


tains.] Of or pertaining to the forest-covered 
mountain-system of Germany. The word varied 
greatly in its applieatlon. Some anetont geographers 
made it cover a large part of Oennany, while later wiitem 
restricted it to Bohmia, Moravia, etc. 

The reindeer lingered on in the Herepnian forest that 

__ Lemean hydra; (lb the overshadowed Horn Germany as late as the time of JuUns 

osptnreof’tlk^Oeiynelanstag; (4)theoaptureof theEiy* CUsar. Edinburgh Ban 

Of ^Ses; (JlXmflSAigof thegirdteof ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


la arjvaHTmmr ■ aaiv ■quusaiih ua wsv •aa^sw va 

<mm of the Atmans; (10) the fetol^ig of the 
Getyones; 


Geryones; (U) the procaring of ihegolden appleo of tkm lAn^i YhAvd' 

< as . {fpm. 


alumina and iron, found in the Mhemian 
(Seroynian) Forest. 

>rd), n, [Early mod. E. also heard, 


Aftunilyof 
y the genus 


atldas (hCr-koB-e-rat'i-de), 

[NL., < Hercoceras (-rof-) •edas.J 
naiiiiuoid cephalopoda, typified b; 

Ssreoeeras, They are diacoldal forma having the whorl 
trapesoidal in cross-section, and a row of large nodes or 
spines on the outer edges of the sides ; the apertures are 
more or leas flattened dorsabdominally , and estended 
above into two lateral sinuses. ByaU, Proo. Bost Boo. 
Hat Hist, xxji. 282. 

karoogamouB (her-kog'a-muB), a, [As her- 
oogamy + -oim.] Characterized by heroogamy, 
as a fiower. 

hercogamv (hdr-kog'^mi), n. [< Gr. Ipso^ a 
fence, wau, barrier, 4- ydftoQ, marriw.] The 
prevention of self-fertilization in nowers by 
means of specific structural peculiarities, a 
term implied to those flowers in which obstruction^ such 
as protuberanoeiL etc., have been developed, which pre- 
vent fertilisation by their own pollen without external aid, 
as that of insects. The roatellum of orcUds is one of the 
best ezamides of this condition, where the natural access 
of pollen la, in most specie^ completely blocked from the 
stigmatio chamber. Also karkogamy, 

Bgrcnlanean (her-ku-ift'nf-w), a, [< L. Her- 
eulaneus, adj., < Herculaneum, Herculaneum, 
(^. *li^KketJOv), prop. neut. adj., < Hercules, 
Hercules: see Hercules,'] Of or ^rtainingto 
Herculaneum, an ancient Roman city near 
Naples, buried at the same time with Pompeii 
by the eruption of Vesuvius in a. d. 79. The site 
of Herculaneum was forgotten, but It was discovered In 
'ly part of the eighteenth century under the town of 
2 and many remarkable works of art and other re- 
have since been obtained from it by excavation. 


famous of the 
date) Is " 


legends (cf oompfurativdy late 

as the Tirynthian Heronles from 

. of Heronles woraldped in different 

plaoes and counMes (aa the Cratan or the Egyptian Heron- 
les, eto.), under the same or other names, the attributes of 
these various personifloations being esaentlaUy the same, 
but their legendary history being different Heronles is 
represented as brawny and mnsoular, with broad shonl- 
dera, generally naked, or draped merdy in the skin of the 
Nemean lion, the head of the lion being often drawn over 
that of the hero as a helmet Heisnsnally afmed witha 
dnb, sometimes with a bow and arrows. 

Leave that labour to great Hermdet; 

And let it be more than Aloides' twelve. 

5Aak, T. of the B.,L 2. 

My Eustace might have sat for Hereulee: 

So mnsoular he spread, so broad of breast 

Tanaiyaon, Gardener*s Daughter. 

2. Gnc of the ancient constellations, between 
Lyra and Corona Borealis, representiiig a man 



The CfXMtellatioti Herculci. 


Upon one knee, with his head toward the south, 
and with uplifted arms. The aucienU did not iden- 
tify the constellation with Hercules ; the modems itee 
a dub in one hand, and a branch of an apple-tree, with 
the three heads of Cerberus, in the other. The constella- 
tion contains one star of the second magnitude (B), nine 
of the third, and twdve of the fourth. 

3. A form of drop-hammer. Bee the extract. 
The Hereulee, a ponderous mass of iron attached to a 

verUoal guide rod, which was lifted originally by a gang of 
men with ropes, but afterwards by steam power, and al- 
lowed to fall oy it! own weight Bnoye, Brit,, XI. 425. 

4. Same as Hereules-heetle Hsroules’ 

a perennial nmbdliferous plant, Opopanaa Chironium, a 
native of aoutbem Europe. The roots and seedt are said 
to be similar in flavor and quality to the parsnip. Also 
called peundisort— Htirculgfl' Club, a weapon mentioned 
in the seventeenth oentnry as consisting of a heavy head 
of wood with nails driven into it and fnmished with a 
handle : apparent^ a weapon extemporiied for the de- 
fense of a fortifled place.— Heronles’^ FUlars. See pG- 
lar. 


allusion to the Herculean labors: as, a Itereu- ix- v-#ai\ a 

vrfXh. /can task Herculos-beetle (h^r'k^-lez-beni), n. Avery 

’ large Brazilian lameUicom beetle. Megasoma or 



Dynastes Hercules, A large hom projecto from the 
head of the male, and there is a smallsr similar projection 


Tlw FaraSM lleicaia».~-8latiia 
rflhoM^i af LrripiNia. la Homo 
Maaieaala. Napka. 


Bat what's the end of thy 
BereuUan labours? 

B, Jonaon, Masques 
(at Court. 

Hercules (her'ku- 
ISz), n. [L.;invoc., 
as a familiar oath, 
Hercules, hereuln her- 
ele, meHerde; Etrus- 
can Herde, accom. of 
Gr. *HpaKA^, earlier 
'HpoKAh/c, lit. having 
or showing Hera’s 
ffloiy. < •H/jo, Hera, 
+ KMOf, glcH^, fame: 
seegloTF^ 1.. In Gr. 
and Sam. myth,, a 
mighty hero, ongi- 
natinff in Greek Ie< 



Hereulca-beeUe {JSOtimsfetkeretiieCt rfiontona third aatural lias. 

from the thorax, ao that the anhnal resembles a pair of 

pincers with the body for the handla This beetle is the 

adopted by insect known, attaining a length of about 6 

Dans, and m. flomA AM 


[< L. Hereynius, 


tsstr-Sfift' 


dast to sd him to the 


mythical acoonnOiia 


I sovereigns cf 


Forest, < Gr. 'Epicbviog SgOuog) ealled in mod. G« 
dor Ears or das HdrggMrge, the Han nunm* 


fKTTMo, x juua:i. rvwruo, % ais. rtourw < 

dat. heorde, also herde, hyrde), a herd, 

(of beasts, but also, like flode, of persons, a 
family or congregation, in Kblioal sense) ; also, 
rarely, keeping or custody (a sense otherwise 
expressed by comp. 'heardrrBden, hyrd^rBden ) ; 
=OHG. herta, MHG. herte, hert, G. herde, heerde 
(for by LG. influence) ss loel. ^drdh s= 

Bw. Dan. ^ord ss Gkith. hairdo, a herd, flock. 
Gf. Bkt. gardha, troop, OBulg. greda, a herd.] 

1. A number of animals feeding or driven to- 
gether ; a drove; aflook : commonly used of the 
largef animals, such as cows, oxen, horses, 
asses (cattle), deer, camels, elephants, whales, 
etc., and sometimes of small cattle, as shem, 
hogs, eto., and in falconry and fowling of birds, 
as swans, cranes, and curlews. 

I obtarved nothing bat . . . snndry heardt of blcoke 
■wine^ and flocka of maoke aheepe. 

Cuayat, GradiUei^ L 76. 
The lowing hard winda dowly o'er the lea. 

Gray, Elegy. 

An head of awana eranea snd of curlewa 

Stauzt, Sporta and Paatlmei^ p. 97. 
The dwdlera of tho deep^ in mighty hards, 

Paaaed by na. Bryant, Sdla. 

2. In a dispara^ng sense, a company of men or 
people ; a rabble; a mob: as, the vulgar herd. 

When he perceived the common hard waa glad he re- 
fuaed the crown, he plucked me ope hia doublet and 
offered them hiathroatto out Shak,, J. C., t 2. 

Survey the world, and where one Cato ahlneiL 
Count a degenerate herd of Catilinea. Ikydan, 

Yon oan never intereat the common hard in the abatraot 
qneatlon. CoUaidge, 

herd^ (h6rd), v, [< ME. herden, herd ; from the 
noun.] I, intrans, 1. Togo in a herd; congre- 
gate as beasts; feed or run in droves. 

If men will with HebuchiulneBBar herd with the beaata 
of the field, no wonder if their reaaon departa from them. 

StiUingJte^ Sermon^ 1. it. 

2. To associate ; unite in troops or companies : 
become one of any faction, party, or set: used 
in a more or less derogatoi^ or sinister sense. 

Ill hard among hia friends, and seem 
One of the number. Addison, Cato, ill. 4. 

The sovereign people crowded into the market-place^ 
herding together with the Instinct of sheeps who seek 
safety In each other's company. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 487. 
A throng enclosed the rector of Brlarfleld; twenty or 
more pressed around him. . . . The curatea herding to- 
gether after their manner, made a constellation of three 
leaser planets. Charlotte BronUi, Shirley, xvL 

n. trans. To fonn into or as if into a herd. 

The rest . . . 

Are herded with the vulgar, and so k^t 

B, Jonson, Catiline^ L 1. 

Wild staDiona continually hardsd off the droves of the 
Indiana of the aonthem luains. thiis thwarting any ed- 
deavor to improve the stock he breeding. 

The Cantury, XZXVIL 884. 

herds , 

herde; 

hirde, hierde, hyrde, sometimes "heorde (s OS. 
OFries. hirdi smiG. horde »OHG. hirU, MHG. 
G. hirte, hirt as Icel. hirdhir ss Sw. herde ss 
Dan. hyrde ss Gkith. hairdeis), a keeper of cattle, 
sheep, ete. ; with suifix -e, orig. -ia, < heard, a 
herd, flock: see hsrdX.] A herdsman; a keeper 
of cattle; a riiejfiierd; hence, a kecMr of any 
domestie animab: now rare in the simple form 
(except in Scotland), but oommon in composi- 
tion, as in cowherd, goaiherd, gooseherd, shep- 
herd, swineherd. 

" Abnygfaty Lar4 O Jean Orlsl;'* qnod ha 
**Bow«r of dhast eonaefl, hards of na alleT* 

Chauser, Second Hnn'a Tdk^ L 191 
The noble Gawetn and Agravain . . . aente in fhelre 
fdlowes and her pepla and ner hameys be-lora ss the 
hoMs driveth his beitea to parfnre. 

nR^(E.B.T.&XILS87. 

h8rdS(hkrd),ff. r< Herds, n. Inthisusehar^ 
distinguishable mm herd^, o.] I, trail#. To 
take eare of or tend, as cattle. [Sootoh.] 

When they were aUe now to kffg the awea 
Titer jMtaffrfte ttira’ IflM IM^ 

B> U. 


mod. E. also 'heard, 
hirde, heorde, hurde, < AS. 


XL ingraft*. To aot as a herd or shepherd; 
tend cattle or take oare of a flock. [Scotch.] 

• Z hid ns iiM to sens 

Unto the glen to htrd thii mony a lang. 

floM, Uelenore^ p. 81. 

herd^. An obsolete spelling of heard^f preterit 
and past participle of hear, 
herd^ti a. An obsolete form of haired, 
herd-book (herd'bflk), n. A book giving the 
pedigree and record of and other information 
concerning cattle in hnportant herds. 

I their native oonntry none but edeot eattle are ad- 
1 to the kerd-boaka, ffaiper'e Mag,, LXXVII. 87a 

f (hted'boi), n. A man or boy havii^ 

the care of a herd il cattle. [Western U. S. j 

The Aerd*ftov«— men on henSboek-j^ through the 
ranges and gather the cattle Into "pena.*^ 

J, Macdonald, Food from the Fir Wmd, vi. 

herdenti e. An obsolete form of harden^, 
herder (hdr'ddr), n. [as OFries. herdere, NFries. 
herder ssD, herder as MLG. herder ss MHG. her- 
tare, hirtere, herUere, herier (G. as a proper name 
Herter, Herder) = Icel. Mrdhir, a herder: as 
herd^ + -cri.] A herdsman; in the United 
States, one employed in the care of a herd of 
beef-cattle or a flock of sheep. 

About the flritof April ii the time the herds are stirted 
from Ked River northward. . . . Two hcrdcra to a hun- 
dred head of cattle Is the rula * . . and each herder hM 
two horses. The Century, XIX. 770. 

herderite (hto ' d6r -it), n. [After its discover- 
er, Baron von Herder (1776-1838). a mining en- 
gineer, son of the philosopher of that name.] 
A rare fluophosphate of beryllium and calcium, 
occurring in white or yellowish transparent 
crystals m Saxony, and at Stoneham in Maine, 
U. S. 

herdest, n, A Middle English form of harda, 
herdeSBt J(h6r'des), n. [CME. ^herdesse, hierd- 
eese; < herd^ + -cm.] A shepherdess. 

An hierdeate, 

Whiche that ycleped was Oenone. 

Chaucer, TroQui^ L 668. 
As a herdeaae In a summer's day, 

Heat with the glorious sun's all-puiging ray, 

In the calme evening (leaving her faire flocke) 
Betakes herself unto a froth-girt rocke.- 

W, Browne, Britannia’s Fastorala ii. 8. 

herdcwicbf, n, [Appar. ME. ; < herdX + -wieh: 
see wick^,'\ A grange or place for husbandry, 
or for the grazing of cattle. Mm, Ana,, iii. 
herd-grass (h^rd'gr&s ), it. Same as herwe-grase, 
herd^oomt (htod^bm), n, [Early mod. E. 
heardgroom; < M£ herdegrome; < herd^ -f 
proomi.] A keeper of a herd; a herdsman; a 
shepherd. 

Pipes made ot grene come, 

As han thfse lytel herde-gromea, 

That kepen bestis in the bromei. 

Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 1225. 
So loytring live you little heardgroomea. 

Keeping your beastes in the budded broomea. 

Spenaer, Bhep. Cal., February. 

herdle (h^r'dik), n. [Named after the inventor, 
Peter Herdie, of Williamsport, Pennsylvania, 
U. S.] A low-set two- (sometimes four-) wheeled 
cab or carriage, with the entrance in the back 
and the seats at the sides: used in many cities 
of the United States. 

Herdiea, cabs, and carriigea took to cover. 

Manminer, Washington letter, Feb. 11, 188a 

hflrding (hdr'ding), n. [Verbal n. of herd^, e.] 

1. The occupatmn of a herd or herdsman. — 

2. In the western United States, Australia, 


catUe belonging to several owners on a range (see range), 
and the guarding of them to prevent loss by steeling or 
straying. The owners determine the probable increase 
of each herd from the number of calves branded at the 
annual rounding-up (see rouatd-up, v.) of all the cattle on 
the range in the spring, and the rounding-up at the beef- 
cattle in the falL 

hsrdillg-groimd (hto'ding-ground), ft. A place 
where whkies herd. 

hsrd-maldt (hdrd'mftd), n. A shepherdess. 

Isit and watch a herd-maid gay. 

Lyrica (Arber's Eng. Gamer, ZI. 76)^ 

herdmuit (hbrd'm^n), n. [Early mod. E. also 
heardman; < ME. herdeman, heerdman; < herdX 
+ man.] Same as herdsman. 

There ben grate Pastures; bntfbweCoomes; andther- 
toK% for the most partie, thei ben alls Hardeman, 

ManderOU, Travds, p S6a 

, The name of Turkes lignlSeth (aaith Chltraens) Shetp- 
lisnvda,or STeerd-iiiMi; and such It aeemeth was their an- 
oient profession. Jharehaa, Pllgrimiga p- 87a 

blTd'i^anMS (hSrds^grhs), n. One of various 
Misiiighly esteemed for hay; partioularly, 


2801 

in the northern United States, timothy grass, 
PMewn pratenae. Zn Psnnsylvsnia and the Southern 
States the name is also given to the redtop gtwaa, Agroatia 
vulgaria. Bae timothy aaad radtop, AlsoA^-grcws. 
herosmail (hdrdz'mfm), n.; pi. herdsmen (-men). 
[< herds, poss. of herd^, 4- man.] 1. A keeper 
of a herd; one employed in tending a herd of 
cattle. 

There oft the Zndisn herdeman, shunning heat, 
Shelters in cool, and tends his pasturing herds 
At loop-holes cut through thickest shade. 

Milton, P. L., iz. IlOa 
There, fsst-rooted in their bank, 
stand, never overlook’d, our fSv’rite elms, 

That screen the herdaman'a solitary but. 

Cowpar, Task, L 16a 

2t. The owner of a herd. 

A herdeman rich, of much account was he. 

Sir P, Sidney, 

8. The eoBimon skna-dn^^l, supposed to pro- 
tect lambs from eagles. 

berdswomaa (h6raz'w{im'$i)), n.; pi. herd,- 
women (-wim^en). A woman who has the care 
of a hera or of cattle. 

here^ (her), adv, [Early mod. E. also heerci < 
ME. here, heer, her,< AS. her as OS. her = OFries. 
hir sa D. hier as MLG. hir s OHG. Atar, MHG. 
hier, hie, G. hier, hie as Icel. her = Sw. Adr s Dan. 
her as Goth, her, here (of. OHG. hera, MHG. here, 
her, G. her, hither; Goth. Airi, impv. adv., here! 

1. e., come hither); with orig. locative suffix -r 
(cf. her, of similar formation), from the pron. 
repr. by Acl, q. v. Here is related to Ac as there 
to that, they, and where to who, what, Gf . the 
series AtfAcr, thither, whither, and hence, thence, 
whence. In comp, with an adv. or prep, here re- 
tains some of its orig. pronominal force : here- 
after, after this, etc.] 1 . In the place or region 
where the person speaking is; on this spot or 
in this locality. 

Z pray you hence, and leave me hare alone. 

Shak,, Venus and Adonis, L 882. 
Hara rests his head upon the lap of earth 
A youth to fortune and to fame unknown. 

Qray, Elegy. 

Of Arthur's haU am I, but hare. 

Beta let me rest and die. 

Tennyaon, Pdleas and Ettarre. 

2. At the point of space or of progress just 
mentioned or attained; at or in the* place or 
situation now spoken of : as, here we tarried a 
month; here the speaker paused^ 

Hera the anthem doth commence : 

Love and constancy is dead. 

Shdk., Phesniz and Turtle, 1. 21. 
The person hera mentioued is an old man. 

S. W, Lai\c, Modem Egn>tisna ZZ. 266. 
The territories of the duke of Medina Bidonia were par- 
ticularly unguarded : here were vast plains of pastursge^ 
covered with flocks and herds — the very country for a 
hasty inroad. Irving, Granads, p. 75. 

8. At the place or in the situation pointed 
out, or assumed to be shown or indicated: as, 
Acre (in a picture) we see a cottage, and Acre a 
tree. 

To live in prayer and contemplation 
Only attended by Nerissa here. 

Until her husband and my lord’s retom. 

Shak,, M. ot y., UL 4. 
The skin is, si It worn occupied all over with i^Nurate 
feeler^ that are here widely scattered, here dnsteren and 
here crowded together. 

H, Spaneer, Prin. of PsyohoL, 1 10. 

4. At the nearer point, or at the one flrst in- 
dicated: opposed to there. 

Line upon line: hera a Uttle, and there a little. 

Zsa. zzviU. 10. 
There is my dagger. 

And here my naked breast. Snak,, J. C., Iv. 8. 
Raphael had veiy prudently touched divers things that 
be emiss, some here and some there. 

Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by RoblnsonX L 

6. To this place ; to the situation or locality 
where the speaker is. [In this sense, in cus- 
tomary use. Acre has taken the place of AifAcr. 
See hither,) 

Zf then remember'st aught ere thou cem'st here. 

How thou cam’st here thou may’st 

Shah., Tempest L 2, 

Hera comes some Intelligenoe ; a bnn o' the oonrt 

Ford, Lover’s Melanoholy, 1. 2, 
Blest be Heaven 

That brought thee here to this poor house of ours. 

Tennyaon, Holy OralL 

6. In the present life or state; on earth. 

Owre lorde hath hem graunted 
Here [their] penannoe and herjunga^cAiiri 

Hera In the body Mnt, 

' nHImiroa 


hRMftor 

m, In one place and anothar; at inte^ 
y: sa the people were acettsred here and 

Jaroma, 1 believe you wUl not see a prettier glrL 
laaae, Hera and thera one. 

Sheridan, The Duenna, 11. a 
Hara and thgra a fragment of a oolnmn, or an Inscrip- 
tion built into the wall, reminds ns ot what Aquileia once 
was. JS, A. Freeman, Venice, p. 60. 

Here bffiOW, on earth ; in this life. 

Man wants but little hsrs below, 

Bor wants that little long. 

CMdamith, Hermit. 
Here, goes, now Z am going to do it : an ezdamation an- 
nouncing a particular aet, especially one that seems rash 
or bold. iGoUoq.j— Here Is or here's (ao-and-ao). (a) 
An ezolaroatory phrase used to call special attention to or 
express snrprise at or delight with somethli'ig suddenly 
found or coming to view or notice : often used inmioslly: 
as, hara'a a pretty mcas. 

This babble shall not henoefortb trouble me. 

Hara is a ooU with protestation 1 


Here’s a sweet temper now 1 This Is a man, brother. 

Flatehar and Bowiay, Maid Intlie MU], L 1. 

Meanwhile Mr. Squeera tasted the milk and water. 
"Ah!" said that gentleman smacking his Udl "hsrs’s 
dohneas! ’’ JHekana, Nioholai nioxleby, v. 

(6) A phrase used in calling attention to a toast or wish : 
a% here’s a health to you ; hora'a Inck to you. 

Here’s to the maiden of bashful flfteen, 

Hers’s to the widow of fifty. ... 

Let the toast pass ; 

Hrlnlf to the 

Sheridan, Bohool for Scandal, UL 8 (song). 
Hers yon are, here is what you want lCk>lloq.]~ 
Neither here nor there, neither in this place nor in 
that ; hence, not concerning the matter in band ; irrele- 
vant ; unimportant ; of no oonseqaenoe. 

Mine wes do itch; 

Doth that bode weeping?— Tis neither here nor thera, 
Shak,, OthSUo, Iv. 8. 

Yes, yea they certainly do say— bnt that’s neaher hers 
nor thera, Sheridan, School for Boands], v. 2, 

ThlB . . . here, a ooUoqnial pleonasm intended to em- 
phasise the definitive use of this before its nonn, which 
In Ullterste speech is often trsnipoied after hors; as, thia 
man hera (oon*elative to that man thera); thia hera man. 
here'^, n, [OSc. heir ; ME. here, heere, < AB. 
here, an army, partic^arly the enemy, as OS. 
Acrt = OFries. Atrt, here, asD. Acer, Acir sa MLG. 
(in comp.) Acre-, Acr- ss OHG. heri, hari, MHG. 
Acre, G. Acer as Icel. Acrr ss Bw. Aar as Dan. hanr 
= Goth, harjis, an army, host j as OBulg. hara, 
strife, ss Lith. haras, war, ss Lett, karsch, war. 
tumult, ss OPniBs. harjis, an army ; cf . Zend 
hara, army. Hence harry ss harrow^, v,, her- 
ring, and in comp., variously modified, Acriof, 
harbor, harborough, herald, the proper name 
Harold, etc.] 1. An army; a host; a hostile 
host. 

Tfl his lone monthe here 
Helm on heued and leden vt here. 

Havdok, L 87a 

Bpecifically— 2.. In Anylo-8aron hist., an in- 
vading army, either that of the enemy, as the 
Danish invaders, or the national troops serving 
abroad. See/yrd. 

English troops serving ont of England and not for any 
English obiect are not called fyrd, but hera, like the Danish 
Invaders of old. 

E, A, Freeman, Norman Conquesl^ IV. 87a 

8. An individual enemy. 

He refte hym his riches d; his renke schipj^is, 


Absent from ^ _ 

Montgomery, At Home In Hsaven. 
Brief life is hera our portion,* 

Brief sorrow, short-lived oore. 

• J. M, MeaOa, tr. of Barnard cf aimyVi Hem NoviasImM. 


And wold bane honget the here vppon heu .. 

DaatrueHon qf Troy (E. £. T. S.), L ISlia 

hereof, SeeAc^. 

hereof, V, A Middle English form of hear. 

hereof, ». A Middle English form of Aatrl. Chan- 
cer, 

here^, it. A Middle English form of hare^. Chan- 
cer, 

Here'^ n. See Hera, 

hflreaiKtllt (hSr'a-bout'), adc. [< Acrci + about.] 
1. About this place ; in this neighborhood. 

My friend should meet me somewhere hereabout, • 
Tennyaon, Sir John Oldcastla Lord Cobham. 

2t. Concerning this; about this business. 

Go now thy wey, and speed thee heer abouta, 

Chaueer, MUler’s Tile, 1. 87a 

hereabonts (herVbonts'). adv, [< hereabont, 
adv,, + adv. gen. 'suffix -c.j Some as hereabont, 

HareabotUa her soul mnit hover stUl; 

Let’s sp^ to that ShMey, The TTaitor, v. 1. 

hereafter (hSrAf 'tbr), adv. [< ME. herafter (as 
Dan. herefter s Sw. Mrefter), < AS. hirafUr, 
hereafter, < hir, here, + after, after: see Aarcl 
andqftcr.l After this time; in time to ocmie; in 
some future time or state. 

But nowe hereafter thou Shalt here 
Whet God hath wimigiit In this maters. 



And hmJUr no man be heur to m& for 1 bore In my 
bodi tbe te«enea of oare Lorde aeni Orliti 

Wvolif, GaL ▼!. 17. 

We . . . hope that . . . (a man’a] honest error, thoimh 
It cannot be pinned hero^ will not be ooonted to him mr 
ain AiTMi/tor. MottO/iUay, Leigh Hunt 

hmafter (her-df 'tdr), a. and n. . [< hereafter, 
adv*"} 1. a. That is to be; future. [Bare.] 
That k&rmfUr ages may behold 
What min happen'd in revenge of him, 

Within their omefest tem^^ll erect 
Atomb. S£sl„lHen.VL,ILa 

ZL n. A future state ; the future. 

Tis heaven Itself that points out an htrtafUr^ 

AOdimm, Oato^ v. 1. 
Thus departed Hiawatha . . . 

To the land of the Herwtftrr, 

Lonafulow, Hlawathi^ zziL 

lieraafterwardf.hereajKerward^ [ME. 

kentftirward; < here^ aft^ard, afterwarde.Ti 
Hereafter. 

Thon Shalt hBrn^fUrwardstt mf brother deere^ 

Come, there thee nedeth not of me to leere. 

• Chaueer, Frere’s Tale, 1. 217. 

HerafHrward, britheren, be ghe oonmfortld in the Lord 
and in the myghb of his veiia. Wydif, Eph. vL 10. 

horeagainatt (her'a-genstO) adv* [ME. her 
ageinea; < here^ + againaW] Opposite this place. 

This Hand ia'inhabited, and hath great plentle of wine 
and frates, and hareagainat we were becalmed. 

Voyagat, IL 102. 

hareat (her-at')i ado. [< here^ + at.] At or by 
reason of this. 

Haraat this young man sadly grieved. 

Tha SvfoOBltinula^Wla Balladi^ 1. SlOX 

hereaway (her'^wa^), adv, [< here^ + away.'} 
Hereabout; in this neighborhood, or in this di- 
rection. [Colloq.] 

We knew before that these towns were hara away; bat 
had we known that this river turned and ran in among 
them, we should never have undertaken the enterprise. 

R. Enox (Arbor's Eng. Gamer, X 416X 
Haraaway 

The fell ly^nthrope finds no prey. 

whMHar, Against Sbgittve Slave Aot 

luraawiOrBt (h§r'a-w&z'), ttdt, [< henamag + 
sdv. gen. suffix -«.] Same as Mreamm. 

Hara^awaiaa Uued a peoide called Hogeyn, which others 
called Pagan% of no seot^ nor subject to any Frlnce. 

Pvrehaa, TOi^lmagiV P* 

hflrebeforef.Gdt;. l<h/[E.here^are,herhifarne: 
see here^ and before,} Before this time ; here- 
tofore. 

Sira sum time hara^or, in my gong aga 
I wedded with al w^ a woradmpful Iw. 

WaUam<irPalarm (BLE. tTAXL 4072. 

herebefonit, ado. [ME, hereof ore, herbifom, 
< here^ + hefom, var. of before: see before.} 
Same as herebefore. 

Thou hast told me harabefarna, that he nls not to blame 
thatchaungeth hisconaellinoerteyn caaandforoerteyne 
and just causes. Chauaar, Tale of Helibeua 

here-being (her-be^ing), n. [ME. herebeyng; < 
here^ + being, n.] Present ezistenoe. 

1 segge by gow riche it semeth nougt that ge ahaUe 
Haue heuene in gowre hara-bagng and heuene herafter. 

Piara Ftawmm (BX ziv. 14L 

herebodef,n. [Appar.repr.anAS.*Aerebod(iiot 
found), < here, army. + bod, gebod, command: 
see bow^,} A royal edict calling citizens or 
subjects into the field: an old law term so ez- 
plamed by Skinner. It is also cited as herebote, 
which would mean a military tax or contribu- 
tion. 

himby (h&r-W), ode. [< ME. here by, her^; < 
Aorci + Z^i.] 1. Near by; not far off. 

PritL Where is the bush 

That we must stand and {day the murtherer in? 

For, Haraty, nyim the ed^ of ^ nto ^ 

2, By this; by means of this. 

1 will not reason what la meant haraby, 

Becanae I will be gnlUlaas of the meaning. 

Hlkak.,Eich.in.,L4. 
fferstg we became acquainted with the nature of tjfing. 

hjGr6dipety(her-f-dipVti),». l<lj.heredip€ta, 
a ICMgacy-hunter, < heredtuim, a hereditary estate 
(< herea {keredr), an heir: see heir), + peUre, 
seek.] IiBgacy-hunting. [Bare.] 

^Ua rMpe ty, or lBgacy,hnnttn g|j s^tov^hed against^ In 

Latto Cbrietlaiitly, L 11. 
i-ti), n. [< he- 
y.} HeritabSlity. [Bare.] 
Xt will moreover be Importontk after the haradUalbUUy 
el the royal office hae been accepted, to estabUeh tfie 
prinetple of the unlntemipted ezIstoDoe of that office. 

Pop.aeLMo.,XXyLlOr. 

.heredi- 
,<LL. 



lMnktttefeto(hf-red'i-t^bn,a. |»6 f.Ai 
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heredttare, iaheiit, < L. herea (hered-), aa heir: 
see Mr aM heritage,} Heritable. 

James [llaopiMrson] waa the last peroon executed at 
Bang, prevtoua to the rtbOUtion of fier idil eM f luriadictlon. 

Quoted in (aihrsJMNlikTXSOd. 

hereditably (hf-redl-t^bli), ado. Heritably ; 
by inheritance. [Bare.] 
hereditament (her4-dit'a-m§nt), n. [< ME. 
hereditament ss Pr. heretamen ss Bp. hendami- 
ento as Pg. herdamento, < ML. hereditamentmn, 
proper^mherited, < LL. hereditare, inherit: see 
hereditable,} In law, any species of property 
that may be inherited; lands, tenements, or 
anytidng corporeal or incorporeal, real, person- 
al, or muced, that may descend to an heir in the 
strict sense (see heir, 1); inheritable property, 
as distinguished from property whidi neces- 
sarily terminates with the life of the owner, 
and, according to some writers, as distinguished 
in modem times from personal assets iwch go 
to the executor or adnunistrator instead of the 
heir, a aarporaal haradUanmt is vlilble sad tangible; 
an Uwaryaraal haradiUamnU ia aright cxiating In oontcm- 
nlatlon of law, iuuing out of corpoMal property, but not 
itaclf the object of bodily aenaea aa an eaaemen^ a fran- 
ohiae, or a rent. 

At the whiohe parlyament y Duke of Alcnaon waa 
luged to loae hia heda, A hla haradyuamanitya to be for- 
fajM unto y« kinga Fabyan, Ohron., 11, an. 1461. 

Thoyr auncestoura had noe aatate In any theyre landed 
aignowea or haradtUamanUat longer then dnriim theyr 
owne llveB. Spanaar, State of Ireland. 

hereditBrian (hf-red-i-t&'ri-w), n. [< heredity 
+ -arian,} A believer in the biological doc- 
trine of heredity or atavism. 

The modern haraditarkm regarda hlmadf aa the ofi- 
apring mentally aa wdl aa phynoally of a long anooeaaion 
of anceatora, going aa far back aa the anthropoid ape, if 
not to atlll more rudimentery forma of Ifie. 

J, Owan, Eveninga with Skqptlca, L 446. 

bereditaxlly (hf -red'i-t|-ri-li), ado. By inheri- 
tance. 

Alchard L beatowed thelanda on Bichard Fita-Andhor, 
to hold them in f ea and haradiHar&y of the abbey. 

Faimanl, Journey from Oheater, p. 666. 

hereditarineflfi (hd-red'i-tf-ri-nes), n. The 
state or qualitv of being hereditary* or of be- 
ing transmissible from parent to child. 

The Aeredttarineaaof Icproiy baa not been proved. 

giif^fTatlioL Anat. (trana), L 1 18L 

hereditarloiist (h^red-i-t&'ri-us), a. [< L» here- 
ditariua : eee hereditary.} Hereditary. 

Some sickneaaea'are karadtUarioua, and come from the 
fbtber to the aonna UakUayt'a Voyegaa, X 210. 

bereditan (hf-xed'i-t^ri), a. [=: F. Urm- 
taire =s Ft. hereditari sa Bp. Pg. hereditaria sa 
It. ereditario, < L. hereditanus, of or relating to 
an inheritance, inherited, < heredita{U)8, heir- 
ship, inheritance : see heredity,} 1. In law: 

(a) Descending bv inheritance ; transmitted or 
transmissible m the line of descent bv force of 
law; passing to or held by an heir or heirs: as, 
a hereditary monarchy, office, or estate ; heredi- 
tary grtvilegeni Acreattofy bondage. 

Thcae old tellowa 

Have their Ingratitude in them haradiUary, 

i8AaJr.,T.^A,ILl 

The commnnliy or kingdom cornea to be regarded 1^ the 
aovereign aa the haradiUary poaaeaaion of hia family. 

Ca{Aeuii,WorkB,X 84. 

At firat dlocUve^ aa kingahlpa habitaally are, thia [of Po- 
land] continued ao — never became haradUary. 

H. Spanoar, Frln. ot SooloL, 1 404. 

(b) Holding by inheritance; deriving from an- 
cestors by loroe of law, as rank, social condi- 
tion, or property: as, a hereditary peer, propri- 
etor, or bondmim. 

When ... a powerful body of haradUairy noUea sur- 
round the aovereign, they oppose a strong realatance to 
his authority. CUlfiotm, Works, X 86. 

Hia highnew the duke . . . had been married very 
yoiwg, and his son, tbe AerfcICiify prinocy may be laid to 
have been tbe poUtloal aoverdgn of the state. 

Thaakarey, Barry lyndon, x. 

2. Pertaining to or resulting from successive 
generation ; mnsmitted in a line of progeny ; 
nassing naturally from parent to offspring: as, 
hereditary descent: a hereditary line; heredi- 
tary features, quidities, or diseases. 

Wearing that y<fim 

My diouldar was j^aitlned to reoelva 
Bom to the harafUary stoop and ereaae. 

Fr a wfdag , Aiiig and Bodk, X 266. 

The peculiarity may be oongefdtal sod haradUary, as It 
k when a iMTtain statuie ia oharaeterlstio of thetaroiheny 
riateni, and oollatenl Nlatlvaa of a parent. 

Amar, Jour, FayehtiL, X 176. 

8. Native; patrimonial; anoestral: as, one’s M 
reditary home or occupation; a hereditary 
ion or prejudice.-- 4. Acting from natal tenden- 
cy or endowment; having inheritedtheeharae- 


kUMltt 

terorqnaliiloationsof; being by force of birth: 
ae, the Bachs were herediuSy musleiaiui; the 
BothsehUds are hereditary fliianeier8.»ABfc ai 


eifioiam#¥ift8f 

(h£red/i&m), n. [< heredity + 

-^.] The prtueiple of heredity ; the doctrine 
of hereditary transmission, as of politioal rule. 
[Bare.] 

AtlaslyharscKtttiaexpIredinAmerioa, . . . beoauaethe 
peqide were detennlned not to have a king, and were ani- 
matM by repubUoan aaptratlona. 

FinataanthCaiaufy,XE,m, 

heredity (hf-red^-ti), n. [» F. hdriditi w Ft, 
heretat ss Bp. heredad ss Pg. herdade ss It. ere- 
ditd, < L. heredita(t-)8, heirship, inheritance, in 
concrete an inheritanoe, < heres \hered-), an heir: 
seeMr,andA6rito^,ifiA6Hf.] 1. Hereditary de- 
scent or transmission, as of physical or mental 
qualities; hereditary succession or influence. 

He ia a monarchlit by oenturlea of haradUy. 

Jf. A, flee., CXLni. 106. 


the lineof AerMii^. J, W. Padmrr, After his Kind, p. 281. 
2. Speoiflcally, in biol, : (a) The influence of 
parents upon offspring; tronsmission of quali- 
ties or chfuracteristics, mental or physical, from 
parents to offspring. See ataoUm, 

By haradUy la nieant the tendency manifested by an 
oiganiim to develop in the Ukenesa of its progenitor. 

Pap. sic Mo., XXL 17a 

(b) The principle or fact of inheritanoe, or the 
transmission of physical and mental oharaoter- 
istioB from parent to offspring, regarded as the 
conservative factor in evolution, opposing the 
tendency to variation under conditions of en- 
vironment. 

That wheat produces wheat— that existing oxen have 
descended from anoeatral oxen— that every unfolding or- 
ganitm eventually takes the form of the clam, order, ge- 
nua and qieoleafrom which it sprang— is a fact which, oy 
force of repetition, has aoqnired in our minda almost the 
aspect of a neceiaiW. It ia in this, however, thaiHaradUy 
is principally diaphnred: the phenomena commonly re- 
ferred to it being quite subordinate manlfoatationi. 

H. SIpanaar, Frin. of Biology, 1 80. 

heredifun (l^-rfi'di-um), n. [L., < herea {hered-), 
an heir.] in early Bom. taw, the homestead 
or hereditaxy domain allotted as the private 
property of a citizen, and which was inheritable 
and alienable. It comprised space for house, 
yard, and garden— usually about one and a 
quarter acres. 

herefor (hfir-fdrO, ado. [ss G. hUsroor, hierfUr ss 
Dan. h^or ss Bw. h&rfdr; as here^ +/orl. j For 
this. [Kare.] 

herefox^ (her-forO* ado, [ME. h^ore, herfor; 
< here'^ + /ore\ Cf. herefor.} For this rea- 
son ; on this ground. 

Bon, yet ahuld thou lett 
Har/or to ipeke in larger 
For where masters ar mett 
Chylder wtndya ar not to charge. 

TownOayMyatariaa, p. 160. 

hereflrom (hfir-fromOi ado. [< here^ + from.} 
From this ; from what has been said or done : 
as, herefrom we conclude ; herefrom it follows. 

herfrglldf,n. [OSc. hereyeld; AS. heregUd, -gyld, 
-gela,n militi^ tribute, partioularly the Dane- 
geld, < here, army, en>. the enemy, 4- gild, geld, 
a payment.] 1. Tq Anglo-Saxon hist., £e tax 
or tribute paid to the Danes; the Danegeld. 
The formal name for a tax levied for the payment of 
Baragyld, HaragadUt, Hmagald, 
raanum, No ** " 


M, A, Fraanuan, Norman Ckniqaea^ IX 408. 
2. In old Soots law, a flue payable on certain con- 
ditions to a superior on the death of his tenant, 
generally oonsisting of the best horse, oz, or 
cow: correlative to the English heriot. Also 
hereyeld, 

herraenoet (heivhens'), ado, [Early mod. E. 
also heerehenee; < here^ + henee.} From this ; 
herefrom; for this reason. 

Yet haarabanaa may acme good aeerewe. 

FloKo, Xt Diet, Ep. ded. 
jraarefisfieiitlBinanlfast . . . thatUandlsnotaltaate 
beyond the arotle circle. BaMiuyta Voyagaa, 1. 664. 
fliNwAevMi It oomea our Horaoe now stands taxed 
Of Impndenoe. B, Jormn, Foetaater, v. X 

We are AaraAenea readved Uiat we are not to do any evil 
that good may oome of tt. Jl^ BMariofH Worin, IX oa 

herdn (hir-inO, ado. [< ME. herimeCw D. G. 
AMn ssDaxi . ieri m Sw. AdH); < herei -f fai.] 
]|^tl^; inviewoftUs. 


Here haf X of ioye a Uyiae AefeAme 
Then alto tlm ig^gadmjvoiM ays 


mygt Wynne. 

Menid* i m. 


Metsfo to aw Mltor flDfl^ 


ar.a 
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(hfir-in'W'tte), adv. [< herein + 

qfter.Ti Aff^rwead in this (statement, narrative, 
or document): referring to something after- 
ward to be named or described. 

Pirt of tbe dde Temideli yet itandlng, snd many Mona- 
menti of great ftntlqnftt& as herein a^diall be ihewed. 

Wshbe, Xravela (ed. .Arbor), p. 22. 

A tew favored looalltlea hereinafter to be named 

Lathrop, Spanish Vistas, p. 208. 

hireinbtfore (hdr-in^bf-forO; ado. [< herein + 
before.) Before in this (statement, narrative, 
or document) : referring to something already 
named or described. 

Many adthort not hereinbefore reviewed oom e prop erly 
within onr annals. The Century, XXXTV. m 

hereilito (her-in'tS), odv. l<here^ •¥ into.) Into 
this. Hooker. [Bare.] 

' heremitt, An obsolete form of hermit, ap- 
proximatiz^ eremite. 

heremiticaB (her-e-mit'i-kal), a. An obsolete 
form of eremitical. 

The heremetiedU profession was onelie allowed of in 
Britolne vntill the ooming of Aogastlne the monke. 

uStuaheA, Descrip, of Britain, L 0. 

herenf, a. A Middle English form of hairen. 

herenaditi n. Same as erenaoh. 

hereneSB (ner'nes), n. [< here^ + -mess.) The 
quality or fact of being in this place, or of be- 
ing present. [Bare.] 

Its [the earth’s] oppressive solidity, ita obtmsive Asrs- 
nssa 6. ifocdotuifd What’s 10ne*a Minsk p. 884. 

heraniUlt. a. [ A form occurring, with a var. Aere- 
mm, in the following quotation. It is obvious- 
ly corrupt; some manuscripts substitute vertur 
ouee (virtuous), and mod. editions read hevenee 
(heaven’s). It probably stands for ^Herynes 
—that is, Erinyes, the Furies : see Erinye.) See 
etymology. 

Have meroy on me, thon herenue queene. 

Chaueer, Comidaint to Pity, 1. 92. 

hereof (hdr-ovO» adv, [< ME. hereof, hmrqf (a 
Dan. hertfss Sw. harttf ) ; < Acrci + of.) 1. Of 
this; concerning this. 

The kyng, vor pyte herof. bygan to wepe aore. 

Ectert qfOlouGeater, p. 17a 

And so here-qf spake the! day be day. 

MerlifiiK E. T. 8.X ih m 
This brought to pass, the lords return with speed, 

The parliament aerM/ to certify. 

D«mMf,GivUWar^il. 

8. From this; herefrom. 

Hsrsqf comes Itk that Prince Harry is valiant 

da<ik.,2Hen.iy.,lv.a 

hereon (hdivon'), adv. [< ME. heron; < here^ + 
on.) On or upon this. 

If we should striofly insist Asrsoik the possibility might 
fall into question. Sir T. Browne, Vug. Bit. 

hereonwardt, ado. [ME.; < Aerei + onward.) 
hi addition; moreover. Chaucer. 
hereontt (hdr-outO> adv. [< ME. herut; < Acrc^ 
+ out) Out of this. 

Tbe godly will gather hereout that, as God’s providence 
blndetb not onr hands, so it hindereth not in us any good 
thi^. J. Letters (Pariier Boo., 1868)k XL 181. 

here-remalnt (hdr'rf-man^), n. Stay or sojourn, 
here. 

A most miraculous work in this good king : 

Which ofteiL since my hero-remain in England, 

I have seen him do. Shak., Macbeth, iv. 8. 

hereright (her'rit), adv. [< here^ + right.) 
Bightnere; in this place. [Prov. Eng.] 

hereiiarch (her'e-si-ttrk or hf-rd'si-ttrk), n. 
[ss OF. hereeiaridte, hereeiarque, F. hdrddarqw 
SB Bp. Pg. hereeiaroa ss It. ereeiarea, < LL. ML. 
hareeiarcha, < Or. alpeatdpryc, the leader of a 
school, esp. of a medical school, in ecol. writers 
the chief of a sect or heresy, < alpeoi^, a sect, 
school, heresy (see hereau), + dpxetv, rme.) A 
leader in herein; an arcu-heretio. 

The hereeiarth commenced the error upon pride and 
ambition, and his foUowera went after him in alin^oity 
at their heart Jer. Toj^, Works (ed. 1885), IxTsiS. 

Sennons whose w rit er a played snob dangerous tridn 

Their own AsffstaieAs called them herenos— 

(Strange that one term snob distant pdea should Enl^ 

The PrlesOeyan’s oopper and the Puieyan’s itncX 

oTw. ffciinss,lSMr-Dinner Poem. 

By the middle of the twelfth century other and purer 
AsrsitarsAf bad arisen. Mottey, Dutch Espnbllo, 1 88. 

himiarcliyt. a. [< Gr. oViwg, heresy, + 

< Apgcfv, rule: of. hereaiaTch.) The teaching 
of a neresiaron; prime, promuent, or flagrant 
heresy. 

The book ItsOlf [the Aloonn] oonststs of heretimrehiee 
Qoy blessed Savlonr. 

Mr r. Miflsrt, Travels in AMei^ p 881 
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hlTM tog rai^ (her^e-id-og^ra-fer), n. [As 
hereeiograpK-g -f -or^.] One who writes on 
heresies. 

hereiiOfraifliy (heH'e-sl-og'rs-fi), n. [< Qr. 
alpeo<c» neresy, + •ypa^, < ypo^iv, write.] A 
treatise on heresies. 

heresiologigt (her^e-ai-oP$-jist), n. [< hereei- 
olog-y + 49f.] One versed in, or engaged in the 
study of, heresiology; a writer on heresies. 

AU the Greek and Latin hereeMogiete have included 
the Manichnans in their oatologues. 

Bneye. Brit,, XV. 487. 

heresiology (her^e-d-oPp-Ji), n. [< Gr. tdpsat^, 
heresy, + -Aoyia, < Afyriv, speak: see -^logy.) 
The study or the history of heresies. 

An three olaaaes of these writera must be consulted for 
obtaining a complete acqnaintanoe with hereeMogy, 

Blunt Diet of Beota (1874), p. 184. 

heresy (her'e-si), n. ; pL heresies (-siz). [< ME. 
heresye, heresie, eresie, < OF. heresie, heregie,F. 
hSr^ssBr.heregia, ere^ia^&p.herqfia = rg. 
heregia, heresia s It. eresla, heresy, < L. heoresis, 
a school of thought (philosophical or religious), 
LL., eccl., heretical religious doctrine, heresy, 
< Gr. dtpetriQ, a takmg, selection, a philosophi- 
cal principle or set of principles ana those who 
profess such principles, a sect, school, eccl. a 
religious sect or party, heresy, < aipelv, take, 
mid. aipeiedai, take to oneself, choose.] 1. Any 
.doctrine, opmion, or set of opinions at variance 
with the established standards of any system, 
school of thought, or party; an opinion or a 
doctrine tending to create schism or division; 
an untenable or a disturbing doctrine of any 
kind, as in philosophy, science, politics, moral- 
ity, etc. 


■enoe, they be called, and not without oanae, the vioiona 
parti or rather hereinee of language. 

Pultenham, Arte of Eng. Poeaie, p. 189. 

Fopei, oondavea, and rellgloui orden roae up agatnat 
the eppouicaa hereey. 

Macaulay, Sadler’i Law of Population. 

2. Specifically, in theol.. an opinion or a doc- 
trine rejected by the autnorities of a church as 
contrary to the established creed of tJ^t church ; 
an inte^retation or a theological view of a sa- 
cred writing or other standard of religion, or of 
any distinctive part of it, opposed to that au- 
thoritatively established or generally accepted : 
as, the antmomian heresy. To the Boman Cath- 
olic any opinion contrary to the teaching! of hla church, 
to the Proteatant any opinion contrary to the acoepM 
Interpretation of the Scripture, la a heresy. The error 
muat be held by a professed boUeTer; pagan and inSdel 
dootrinea are not heresies. Boman CathoUo dlvlnea dla- 
tlngulah between/oTffial hereoieo, or tenets contrary to tbe 
dootrinea of the church which are wilfully and pertina- 
oiouafy held, and material hereHeu, or tenets that are he- 
retioal but are not ao pertinaciously held as to InvolTe the 
guilt cl heresy. 

There shall be false teachers among you, who privily 
shall bring In damnable hereeiet, oven denying the Lord 
that bought them. 2 Pet. IL 1. 

After the way which they call hereey, ao wordiip 1 tbe 
God of my Ikthera. Acts zziv. 14. 

Hereeie is In the Will and choice profestly against the 
Scripture ; error is against the Will, in misunderstanding 
the Borlpture after ul sincere endeavours to understand 
It rightly. Milton, True BdUglon. 

A second offence is that of heresy^ which consists not in 
a total denial of Christianity, but of some of its essential 
dootrinea, pubUoly and obstinate^ avowed. 

Blaeketone, Com., IV. Iv. 

AntipodillimBy. SeeanripodaL-Syn. Seeoompari- 
Bon Asrstfo. 

heretic (her'e-tik), n. and a. [Formerly heretick, 
early mod. E. also ereUck; < ME. heretik, eretik 
(of. AS. eriric): ME, also erite (< OF. herite, 
herete, erite) and erege, < OF. herege, erege as Pr, 
heretge, erehe as Sp. hert^e ss Pg. herege, n^ a 
herefio; OF. also heretkfue, F. hdrdtique s Sp. 
heriHco as Pg. heretico, a., ss It. eretioo, a. and n., 
< LL. hmewtus, a., of or belonging to heresy; 
as noun, a heretic, ^Gr.al/>enicdr, able to choose, 
in eccl. writers heretical, < alpetv, take, mid. 
alpetoOai, choose : see heresy.) I. e* 1. One who 
holds and persistently maintains an opinion or 
a doctrine at variance with the accepted stan- 
dards of any school or party, and rejected or 
condemned by it; one who rejects a generally 
accepted belief. 

I am an hereHe, If it be sound dootrina that pleaanre 
tastea bast after aonrow. Bonne, UMm, Izzsiv. 

Oonitontine eai^ bdieved that the hereUee, who pre- 


were goUty of tbe moat absurd and orimliial obstinacy. 

Oibon, Darilna and PsU, ad. 

2. Speoifloslly, in fAeof., a professed believer 
who adopts and persistenily maintaixis reli- 


riooB opinions oontraiy to the accepted stan- 
dards of his ohnreh. See heresy, 2. 

This yase [ziL Han. VIII.] one Luther was aooonntyd 
an srrim and on a Sonday, that waa the xU. day of Mrij, 
in the preaenoe of the Lorde Legate, ana many other 
Byahops and Lordya of England, the sayd Lather was 
openly declared an heretyek at Powles Crosse, and all his 
bokes burned. 

AmMe Chron. (2d ed. 1620, repr. 1811), p. UL 
-SyXL Hsrsris, Sehtematie, Seetary, Dieeenter, Noneon- 
/ormieL Heretic is an cqmrobrious epithet for a professed 
beUever who holds reU^us opinions coiitruy to the es- 
tablished or dominant beUefa. A eehiernatie is one who 
seeks to sunder or divide into different organisations or 
parties those who are of essentially the same reUgioua 
faith. A eeetary or eeetarian is one who aeta the welfare 
of hla own sect or denomination above that of the ohnreh 
univers^ often pnahing Its Interests at the cost of the 
general Christian welfUre. This wordhaiboen much naed 
opprobrionsly of tlioae who stand out against an original 
or more powerful oxganiiatlon. A dieeenter or noneon- 
formiet is one who duBonts from an established religion, 
or does not conform to it ; nedfleBlly and in acturi use 
these words apidy almost ezclusively to those Protestants 
in Great Britun who worship apart from the EstabUshed 
Church of England, as the Presbyterian^ Baptists, and 
Indopendenta. « 

If a person waa ao unfortunate aa to be a bravo, a liber- 
tine, or a gambler, that was no reason for making him a 
Aeretie too. MaeatUay, Von Eauke’a Hist 

UniW wai Dante’a leading doctrine, and therefore he 
puts Mahomet among the eehimatiee, not because he di- 
vide the Church, but the faith. 

Louell, Among roy Books, 2d ser., p. 106. 

Anno 1668, divers eeetariee in religion beginning to 
spread tbemselveB there [in tbe Virginia colonies], s^t 
restraints were laid npon them, under severe penalties, 
to prevent their increase. Beverley, Virginia, L ^ 79. 

James the Second was at open war with the Church, 
and found it neoessaiy to court the Bieeentere. 

Macaulay, John Bunyan. 

The greatbody of non-soii/brmiito reject the detuslre 
offers of the Ki^, and stood ftrmly by their prtnoiples. 

Jfaoatitap, MaoUntoaha Hist Kevcuiitlon. 

n. a. Pertaining te heresy; believing heresy. 

Esohewe thou a man erettke aftlr oon and the seoounde 
correcoioun: Wyelif, Tit. UL la 

That saying of their father Ores, is still running in my 
head, that they may be dispensed with in their obklienoe 
to an hereticTmnoo, while the necessity of Uie times shall 
oblige them to it Bryden, Beligio Laid, Pret 

heretical (hf-ret'i-kal), a. [< OF. heretical ss 
Sp. heretical; as heretic 4* -al.] Containing or 
efiaraeterized by heresy; contrary to estab- 
lished opinions or principles; contraiy to an 
aooepted standard of reliipous faith. 

This Queen [Katharine Parr], as being an earnest Prot- 
estant, had many groat Adversaries, by whom she was ac- 
cused to tbe King to have Hertiieal Books found in her 
Closet Baker, Chronicle^ p. 291. 

The law of hereby Is reformed, but not made leas strin- 
gent sod it la no longer heretical to speak against the 
pope. Stubbe, Medieval and Modem Hist, p. 267. 

heretically (he-ret'i-kal-i), adv. In a heretical 
manner; with'heresy." 

He ignorantly and heretically held tgalnst the bishop. 

mrype. Bp. Aylmer. 

herBticate (he-ret'i-k&t), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
hereticated, ppr. heretieating. [< ML. hesreti- 
oatus. pp. otnwreHeare, make a heretic, charge 
with heresy (> Sp. hereticar, maintain a heres;^, 
< LL. hwreiicus, a heretic: see heretic.) To 
decide to be heretical; denounce as heresy. 
[Bare.] 

Let no one be minded on the score of my neoterism to 
heretioate me as threatening to abet some new-fangled 
form of religiouB heterodo][w. 

F, Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 19k note 2. 

heretication (hf-ret-i-ka'shon), ft. [Also writ- 
ten heereticaHm; < ML. hoBreticatioin-), < hesre- 
Heare, make a heretic, charge with heresy: see 
hereUcate.) The act of declaring heretical. 
[Bare.] 

herctidde (he-ret'i-sid), n. K LL. heBretious, a 
heretic, + -^Adium, < cafdere,laH.) The aot of 
putting a heretic to death. Mather. [Bare.] 
herdiO (h§r-t0'), adv. [< ME. Aerto (s= D. hiertoe 
as G. himreu; of. Dan. hertil b Sw. h&rtill); < 
herei 4* .] To this (place, time, action, etc. ) : 

as, hereto he was strongly urged. 

A kinder value of the peo|de than 

He hath hereto pris’d them at 

SheA., Cor., IL 8. 

Hereto the whole Church beseech him, bag of him, de- 
plore hiuL pray for him. 

Milton, Chnroh-Govemment, iL 8. 

htretodlf, n. Same as heretoga, 
harfftofore (hSr'tf-fdr')} adv. [< Aerei 4- tofgre. 
Of. hereioforn.) Before this time; formerly; 
up to this time. 

We now esn fom no move 
LongschsmoBoflifsk BsAsfsfqA»n> 

harBtofonif, ado. [< ME. heere-Uhfam; < Aers^ 
+ tofom.) Heretofore; formerly. 

White ben these werthitlist wire Assfets i lwuf 

Bymne to rkpOt elo. (I. IL^SLjk Bb 87. 



0 pnoifNii IlMoel wlilob wtHf did •doni 
The leored logme of Frlnoei hmrU^om. 

Sylvuigr, tr. of Oa BirtM’i Wedn, I. 6. 

llirttOfftf n* Same as heretoga. 
haratof at, a. [AS. (in ME. heretogef heretma^ 
in ML. and E. nistonee cited variouely heretog^ 
heretoohf etc.) (sOS. heHiogo ssOFries. hertoga, 
hertiga =s D. hertog as MLG. hertoch^J^toge^ 
hertSge, hertich^ hartoeh, hartieh s OHG. 
eogo, MHG. herzoge^ G. l^erzog, duke, as loel. 

sDan. hering = Sw. hen-tig), lit. <anny- 
leader/ < here, vnay. + -^toga, in comp., a leader, 
< tedn, pp. togen, draw, lead, as Goto, ftakan ss 
L, diueere, lea^ > dux, > ult. E. duke, the eouiv. 
of hereic^a. The AS. te&u is repr. in mod. E. 
by tow^ and indirectly by tug and tuelc^, the AS. 
pp. togenin wan-ton, q. v. j m Anglo-Saxon hist,, 
the leader or commander of an army, or' the 
commander of the militia in a district. 

Among the Saxoni the Latin name of dukes, duoes, Is 
Tory frequent, and signlfled, as among the Bomans, the 
oommauders or leaders of their armies, whom in their 
own langutf e they called Hwttoffat and in the laws of 
Henry I. (as translated by Lambard) we find them called 
heretoohu. Htochgone, Com., L zii. 

In A. l>. 449, under two heretmt, Hengist and Horaa, 
the strangers came. Stubbs, Const. Hist, 1 82. 

herenndar (her-un'd6r), adv, [as G. hierunter s 
Dan. herunder s Sw. hdrunder; as here^ + un- 
der,'] Under this ; under authority of or in ac- 
cordance with this. 

Asa contract let hereunder will require the apitroval of 
the Municipal Assembly by ordinance. 

EUet, jReo. (Amer.), Xm. 12. 

Iwreiinto (hdr-un'td or -un-td^* ode. [< here^ 
+ unto,] Unto this; hereto. [Archaic.] 

Hot even Aereunto were ye called. 1 Pet IL 2L 

ImeapOH (her-u-pon^, ode. [< here^ + tcpon.] 
Upon this; following or on account of this. 

1 win Aereupon oonf ess I am in love. 

Shah, L L. L., L a 

herewith (hdr-wiTH' or -with Of odr. [as Dan. 
hervedss Sw. hdrvidj < here^ + letfkl. Cf. ME. 
hermid (mid, with}.] With t)^. 

Prove me now herewith. HaL 111. lU 

There comes herewith a large Letter to yon from your 
father. Moweli, Letters, L vl. 24. 

herewithalf, adv, [ME.; < here^ + withal,] 
Herewith. Chaucer, 
hereyeldf, n. See heregild, 2. 
hezfeetf, n, A Middle English form of harvest, 
SterUdee (hf -rl^§-d§z), n, [NL. (Spinola, 1808), 
irreg. < Gr. iptev, wool.) A genus of bees, of the 



MtrUuUs cariHatum. ( Cross shows natural siae. ) 

family Apides, having 2-jointed maxillary palpi, 
and we tnird joint of the labial palpi inserted in 
tiiC side of the second. There are about 19 species, 
equally divided between Europe and North America. H. 
eampanuiaTum and U, earinatum are examples, 
hmet, e, t. See herrg^, 
herterf. «. See herrier, 
heriot (her'i-ot), n, [Formerly also hariot, har- 
Hot; < ME. heriet, L e., ^herget, < AS. heregeatu, 
military equipment, as a technical term heriot, 
< here, army, + ^geatu, only in pi. geatwa, geaU 
we, equipment, equipments, arms. The term 
was early extendea from its lit. sense.] In Eng, 
law, afeudal service, tribute, or fine, as the best 
beaiirt or other chattel, payable to the lord of the 
fee on the decease of tne owner, landholder, or 
vassal. Originally the harlot oonsiWod of mflltaiyfnml. 
tore, or of horses and arma which wont to equip the vaa- 
aol'SBUooeoaor. Herlots from freeholden are now rare, but 
harlots from copyholders are not so. The distinotion be- 
tween heriot and rstief is that the former implies the Im- 
mediate soooesalon of thehefr who pays the heriot in rec- 
ognition of hia having anooeeded, and the Utter ia paid in 
raeognition of the faot that the lord haa raoovared Ida 
oaraars h ip, but haa oonaented to make, aa It were, a new 
ooneeaelon to the heir. Compare Anisu. 

Whatstranger aoever dye in thelorddiipe, the lord diall 
have hUbeaat (beatlbeaet tor an AarrioMr horae if he bane 
Siy. JUi«lkOildf(kB.T.8.Xp.488. 


2804 

**It waa in my leaie,** aaid Bam, '*to nay a mara-eolt 
every year ovar and abovi my rent, beeidea a aix-yaar old 
mare nr a Aarrist, whenever me new heir oamein.^* •‘He 
riot, I auppoae you mean, Sam." 

T, W^inthrep, EdwU Brothertaft, iv. 
Beitot onstoaL a heriot due by a onstom of the manor, 
which qualifleame legal rdatlon of its lord and his ton- 
ants.— HsclOt Bsmdoe, a heriot due In respeot of the par- 
ticular estate held, as on a special reaerviAion in a grant 
or leaae of landi. 

heriotabla (her'i-ot-gr-bl), a, [< heriot -t- -able,] 
Subject to the pa]^eut of a heriot. 

The tenanta are ohiefly customary and herietable. 

Burn, Hist Westmoreland and Cumberland, L 174. 

hgrissd (he-ri-saOi a, [F. h&riseb, bristled, 
bristly, pp. of hmsser, bristle, < hbriseon, a 
hedgehog: see herisson.] In her,, set with long 
sharp points like the pnckles of a hedgehog, 
harision (her'i-sqn), n. [< OF. heriseon, herigon, 
heriehon (also moon, iregon, > ME. irchon, ur- 
chon, mod. E. uroAin), F. hdrisaon = Pr. erisso, 
hirisao = Sp. erizo as Fg. osHoo, a hedg^og, a 
canting-wheel, a herisson (dexs. 2. 3); ult. s L. 
erieius, a hedgehog. Heriseon is tnus a doublet 
of urchin: see urchin,] 1. In her,, a hedgehog. 
^2. In fort,, a beam armed with iron spikes 
pointing outward, and turning on a pivot uke a 
turnstile, used to defend a passage.— 8. (a) A 
sort of wooden horse set with spCces or points, 
formerly used as a military puniwment, we cul- 
prit being mounted upon it. (b) The punish- 
ment so inflicted. 

berltabill^ (hern-t^bil^ti), n. [< hentable : 
see ‘kilitu,] The state or quality ox being heri- 
table. Fallows, 

heritable (herM-ta-bl), a. and n. [< OF. heri- 
table, contr. of hefeditahle, < ML. hereditabilis : 
see hereditable,] 1. a. 1. Capable of being in- 
herited; inheritable; in Scots law, passing by 
inheritance to heirs at law: as, heritable nf^hts 
or possessions, consisting of land and all things 
attached to or connected with it, and sometimes 
of other things made descendible by succession, 
in distinction from movable rights or property, 
consisting of things not so atti^hed or descend- 
ible. 

And the kyng, by the conniell of the queue bit mother, 
did gyue hym ccco. markls iterlyngli of rent heritable, to 
bold of hym In feoi to be peyed euery yere in the tuwne of 
BmgM. Bemere, w, of Vrouiuirt’i Chron., I. ziv. 

2. Capable of inheriting or taking by descent. 

la the canon Uw thU aon a hall be legitimate and heri- 
tabu. Sir if. HaU, Common Law. 

HerUabUotheen who bad fought agalnat the prinoe were 
only auapended, not depoaed, and the helra of those alain 
were by special grace admitted to their eitatei. 

Eneye, BrU., XXL 496. 
Heritable bond. Bee Amidi.—H^table security, ae- 
ou^ constituted far heritable propmty. 

n. n. In Scote tow, a possession or right which 
may be inherited, or which may descend by suc- 
cession. 

The heir or executor fa liable only to the value of the 
aucccsslon, except where there has been vitious intromis- 
sion in movSblea and In gestlo pro herede and some other 
cases in heritabUe. Enaye. BrU., XXIV. 674. 

heritably (her'i-tf^bli), adv. By way of inheri- 
tance ; BO as to be capable of transmission by 
inheritance ; as, to convey a property heHtablg, 

The Erie of FUnnders shulde heretably haue ye surd 
proiyte. Bemere, tr. of nvisssrt’s Chron., Z. oooxlvllL 
Brave Martell'a sonne^ great Cbarleq the pride of Fraunce^ 
To plague the*Fagana heritably home. 

atMing, Domea-day, Ninth Houre. 

heritage (her^i-tti), n, [< ME. heHtage, eritage, 
< OF. heritage (F, hMtage =s Pr. heretatge ss 
OSp. heredage s it. ereditaggio), an inheritance, 
heritage, patrimony, < heHter, inherit, < LL. 
hereditare, inherit, \ L. heres (hered-), heir: see 
heir, and cf. hereditable, inheHt, etc.] 1. That 
which is inherited as a material possession ; an 
inheritance or inherited estate: speoidoally, in 
Scots law, heritable estate; realty. 

The whiohe la the same Lond that oure Lord hebigbten 
ua in Heritage. MandeviUe, Thtvelq p. B, 

I . . . will bring them again, every man to hia Asfieoge, 
and every man to bla land. Jer. ztt. 16. 

2. That which is given or received as a perma- 
nent possession or ri^t ; that which is allotted 
or appropriated; he^, portion; part: used in 
the Bible for the chosen people, the body of 
saints, or the church, as God’s portion of man- 
kind. 


While the bolfaw oak our palaoe la 
Our Airttflgi the tea. ‘ 

A, Chrnningham, A Wet Sheet and a flowing Baa. 
8. That which eomcB from the oircumBthnoeB 
of birth ; a condition or quality trauBmitted by 
anccBtoni ; inherited lot or jM>rtion : as, a hen- 
tage of Imniry, poverty, suifering, or shame. 

The peofde'a charity waa year heritage, and Z would aee 
which of you deaervei hia birthright 

Beau, and FI., Thierry and Theodoret v. L 
Lord of himadf —that heritage of woe I 

Byrm, Lara, L 2. 

Tgapprlnalierltige. SeeqfwHfae. 

heritanoet (her"i-tans), n. [Early mod. E. herg- 
taunce; < OF. heritano^ heritage, < heHter, in- 
herit: see keHtof^.] Heritage; inheritance. 

And all the Gonntreof Troya ya the Turkestwen oontre 
by hergtaunoe. Torkington, ZMarie of Eng. Travel], p. 19. 

bexitert, n, [< OF. heHtier, < L. hereditoHus, an 
heir: see hereditarg, hcHtage,] An heir. 

He hdde ones hya oosyn germalne^ the vioonnt of Cha- 
teau Belu, who ii the heryter, eighte moneths in the toure 
of Orlalae in prison. 

Bemere, tr. of Froissart's Chron., II. xxiv. 

Heritiera(he-rit-i-eW,i». [NL. (Alton, 1789), 
named after 0. L. "UMbHtier, a French botanist 
of the 18th century.] A genus of dicotyledo- 
nous plants, belonging to the natural order Ster- 
cuHaeeo!, tribe Stercunea, it is oharacterixed bv Ita 
amalL reddish, imperfect, apetalous flowenk 6-toothed ca- 
lyx, ataminal column bearing 6 anthers, and fruit uonsiat- 
Ixigof 6 Indehlauent l-seeded hardcarpela. Thegenuscon- 
alata of 4 -or 6 apeciei^ handsome trees of considerable 
alae, with entire alternate leaver and flowers in axUlaiy 
paniclea nativeaof the coaata of tropical Aaia and Auatra- 
lia. H. Formee la the red mangrove or aunder tree of In- 
dia. It produce! a valuable dark wood, used in India for 
boata, hndges, and house-building. H. tnaerophyUa at 
Borma is tlie looking-glaas tree^ a name that is alao applied 
to the other species. 

heritor (her'i-tpr), n. [A Latin-seeming form 
of heHter, nit. < !L. hereditaHus, hereditary: see 
heHter,] In Scots law, the proprietor of a her- 
itable subject ; a proprietor or landholder in a 
parish. 

If ony heritor or farmer wad pay him four punds Boots 
out of each hundred punds of valued i ' " 

gaged to keep them scalthlesa. 


ID rri*Ti>, Wt 

Ing), n. [Sc.; origin ob- 
ine young of the sea- 



Syleeeter, tr. of DuBsrtai's "Weeks, IL, The Decay. 
Tbit la the portion of a wicked man with Oo4 and the 
heritage at op y rae s ors, whhfli they shall receive of the Al- 
migMy. Job zzvii. U. 

Spare thv peoplsL 0 Lord, and give not thine harUags to 
Tugroaeltk, mat the hsatlien should rule over them. 

JoWILir. 


. . Boben- 
Seott, hob Boy, xxvL 

heritriz (her'i-triks), n. [A Latin-seeming fern, 
to heHtor,] A female heritor, 
herket, f • A Middle E^lish form of hark, 
herknent, V. A Middle English form .of harken, 
herkqgamy, n. See heroogamy, 
herl (hArl), n. Same as harl, 
herlingthtflillg (hAr'linj ^ 
scure. Cf. herHng,] 
trout. 

Sea trout and river trout and bull trouts . . . and her- 
linge, which frequent the Nlth. Seott, Abbots xxiv. 

honnn, n. Plural of hermes, 2. 

HmnM (h6r-mB'ft), n. [NL., < Gr. ^l&pfidlog, 
of Hermes: see 
Hermes,] A genus 
of sea-slugs, gas- 
tropods of the 
family JEolididas, 
or nving name 
to tEe Bemwm, 
having numerous 

mils &nd broad flattened or folded tentacles, as 
a, bifida, H, crueiata is a New England spe- 
cies. 

hermmid (hto-mB'id), n. A gastropod of the 
family Hermwidtz, 

HarmiBldB (hfar-me'i-d§), w. pi, [NL., < Her- 
mesa + Adw,] A family of nndibranchiate or 
notobranchiate gastre^ods, taking name from 
the genus Hermwa, 

Hermaic (hhr-m&'ik), a, [< Gr. ^EpjtaUbg, of or 
like Hermes: see Hersieg.] 1. Of or relating to 
Hermes or Meroury. Cudworth, — 2. Of or per- 
taining to Hermes Trismesdstus; Hermetio: as, 
Hermaic subtlety,” W. hiaihews, Getting on 
in the World, p. 1^. 

Htonalcal (hAr-m&'i-kfd), a. [< Hermaic -f 
•oL] Same as Hermaic, 
hamiandad (er-man-dad^, w. [Sp., a brother- 
hood, < hermano, a brother, < L. ^mianiw, kin- 
dred: see aermant, germane.] mfipAn, origi- 
nally. a voluntary organisation (the Santa Her- 
mandad or Holv Btotherhood) for the main- 
tenance of ptLblio order. The fbnt bermandad waa 
fonnad iu Aragon in the thlrteentb oentuiy, and another 
in Castile and Leon a few years later, bhlelqr to resist the . 
exactions sad robberies of the nobles. They soon sasomsd 
gsnsffsl polios end iudidsl powsra under royal sanotion ; 
end of the fifteenth esntuiy the organindlons 


sad at tbs end of the flfteentb eentuiy the organin 
wsM nnited and extendsd over IIm whrisUnjMknn. 


The 


hsrmendsd was soon eftsrwdrd rsotgenlasd as e regn- 

_ • . ^ ^ 


lar natlonsl polios, whieh has bean snpsnsdsd 
ttnssj^e eivio guaril on the asodslwths 9sm 


IkiBohfen- 



a Mandliff inay: at laai^ none nearer than 
SSniCttle TQlttirtB^leflei of the Aemandk^ 
pa^tqrtbepeoi^ PrMeett, Feid. and Ihu, U. M. 

SmiUUinM^to-inan^f-d), n.pl [NL. (Lind- 
ley, 1847), < Hemaimia + -mb. j A tribe of the 
ByttMTiaoea: same as Rermanniea, 

Eermi 

1758), 


Hmnaimia (hto-man'H), n. [NL. (Linnsdus, 
aed after Paul Mertnann, professor of 
’ The 

amen, 
a soldier,’ be- 


botany at Leyden in the 17th oeni 

O er name &. Hermann^ D. Reman,. 

erman, Ramwnf etc.jjneans *a soluier,' uo- 
inff in AS. heremann (OfiG. hariman, hmiman^ 
MHG. kmrman, etc.)) < army, + mann, man. 
See harry, heral^ ete.] A genus of dicotyle- 
plants, 


Lng to the 
lermannieo!, 


donous _ 
natund 0 ] 


, belon 
tribe J 


with hollowed claws, 6 stamens with fQaments 
oblong or dilated above, maiw-ovuled ovary, and 
' 5-valved capsule with renirorm seeds. The ge- 
nuB embraoee 90 Bpeoles, chiefly South Afdcsn— shims 
with toothed or Incised alternate leaves, and yellow or 
red nodding flowers in the axils of the leaves or in a 
terminal clnster. Three species occur in Texas and Mex- 
ico. 

Hermannlea (hto-ma-ni'f-e), n, ph [NL., < 
Remannia + -c^b.] A tribe of mants, of the 
natural order Stereuliacew, typified by the genus 
Rermannia, charaoterizedby marcescent petals, 
chiefly monadelphous stamens, and capsular 
fruit. They inhabit tihe warmer regions of both 
hemispheres. 

hermaphrodeity (hdr-maf-ro-d^i-ti), ». [Ir- 
reg. < hermaphrodite) 4* -eityj] Hermaphrodit- 
ism. [Bare.] 

Some do believe hermaphrodeiiy. 

That both do act and suffer. 

J9. Jonttm, Aldiemist, ii. 1. 

Imnnaphrodism (hdr-maf 'ro-dizm), n. A short- 
ened form of hermaphroditim^ 
Hermaphrodita (h^r-maf-ro-di'th), n,pl, [NL., 
neut. pi. of L. hermaphroditua, taken as an adj. : 
see hermaphrodite.} In De Blainville’s classi- 
fication (1825), one of three subclasses of his 
Parctcephalophora, contrasted with Dioiea and 
Monoiea, and containing the orders (Hrribran- 
chiata (tooth-shells), Cervieoh'anchiata (lim- 
pets), and ScMtihranchiata (sesrears, limpets). 
It corresponds somewhat to the Linnean genus 
Patella. 

HermaifliroditailtllflS (hdr-maf^ro-di-tan^the), 
n. pi. [NL., < Gr. ippa^pddiroq, hermaphrodite, 
+ dvfloc, a flower.] 1. A general classifying 
name for plants with hermaphrodite flowers. 
— 2. A suborder of the Araceai, including Calla 
and related forms. Schott, 1832. 
hermaplirodite (hSr-maf 'r{^t), n. and a. [s 
F. hermaphrodite = Sp. hervMtfrodita, hermafro^ 
dito s= Pg. hermaphrodita s= It. ermttfrodito, \ L. 
hermaphroditus, < Gr. ippa^pddiroQ, a hermaphro- 
dite, so called from 'Epu^pddiroc, Hermaphro- 
ditus, in myth, son of Hermes (Mercury) and 
Aphrodite (Venus); according to the legend, 
he became united in one bodv with the nymph 
Salmacis whUe bathing in her lountain ; < 
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h«niia|^ia2ditteQ>4r-xnaf-r^ [<her- 

numkrodlte + -do.] AfCeeted with or pertaining 
to hermaphroditism ; having the character of a 
hermaphrodite; bei^ of both sexes. 

Look on me, tnd with all thine eyes, 

Mile, femtle, yes, hermaphrodiHe eyes. 

B. t/onson, Staple of News, i. 1. 

Immapbrodltleal (bdr-maf-ro-dit'i-kBl), a. 
^hema^oditio -ai.] Same ae kermaphro- 

Ory down, or np^ what they like or ditltke In a brain or 
a fashion, with most masculine, or rather hermaphroditi- 
edl authmty. B. Janaon, Epiocene, i. 1. 

henoaphroditically (h4r-maf-r$-dit'i-kal-i), 
adv. As a hermapnrc^te. 

liennapliroditiam (hdr^maf 'r$-d!-tizm), n. [= 
Sp. hermafroditiamo as Pg. hermaphroaitiamo ; 
as hermaphrodite + •dam.} The state of being a 
hermaphrodite ; union, real or apparent, of the 
two sexes in the same individual. Also her- 
maphrodiam. 

Many TurbeUarians, 

phenomenon knowh as ^^sucoessiveAermapArodi . „„ 
male oigans of an individual attain to maturity flrsi^ and 
the female organs become ripe subsequent^. During 
copulation, therefore^ one individual is physiolO|Hoal]y a 
male and the other a female. Mneyc. Ent., XiX. 174. 

True hermaphroditism exists ouly when the essential 
organs of reproduction, both kinds of germ-glands, are 
united in one individuiu. Either an ovary is then devel- 
oped on the right and a testis on the left, or vice versA ; 
or testes and ovaries are developed on both sides^ one 
more, the other less perfectly. 

Haeckel, EvoL of Man (trans.), II. 423. 

Dimidiate hermaphroditism, true hermaphroditism 

other, in ani- 
This condi- 
tion has been not infrequently observed. 

Hermas (hdr^mas), n. [NL.] A genus of dico- 
tyledonous polypetalous plants, founded by the 
younger Linnmus in 1781, belonging to the nat- 
ural order Umhelliferw, tribe MvUnea, charac- 
terized by its conspicuous petaloid calyx-lobes, 
filiform petals, and dorsally compressed fruit. 
The genus embraces 6 species of perennial cespitose herbs, 

’ ' upound 
od thei 


’- dogs 


Hermes, + *A6po6iTtf, Aphrodite.] I. n. 1. A 
human being in whom the sexual characteris- 
ticB of both sexes are to some extent, really or 
apparently, combined; also, one of the higher 
animals wnioh is similarly deformed. Suoh mon- 
strosities are really of one sex or the other, but are gener- 
ally imperfectly developed with reapeot to either. They 
sre hence speomoally oalled apurioua hermaphroditee. 

Kor man nor woman, soaroe hermaphrodite. 

Drayton, Moon Calf. 

2. One of those lower animals which normally 
possess the parts of generation of both the male 
and the f exnale, so uiat reproduction can take 

n e without the union of two individuals. 

animals are oalled tnis hermesphroditee. They are 
those which have both an ovary and a teaUs^ or a female 
and a male genital gland, in one and the aame individual, 
r often the ease amon 


the Aooola, display the 
>din^,"the 



Hermes, 


an Apulian cra- 


ter, end of the 4th centunr B. C. 
(From ** Monifhienti delr Instl- 
tuto,” IV.) 


as Is very Often the ease among molluaks and wonns. The 
esaentlaloigans of both sexes may exlat aimnltaneously, or 
the animal may be male at one time and female at another ; 
bat in either ease it ia eatable of aelf-lmprennstlon. A 
variation of thh eaao la laon In some nwitwafa. earth- 
womi% which are hermaphroditto yet oopulate^ each im- 
pregnating the other, nue hermaphrodites ooour only 
as an anomaly among vertebratei^ but there are authentio 
Inatanoea of the devdopment of a teatlaon one aide of the 
body and an ovary on me other; and embiycdogloally all 
aaxual animals are hennaphroditea before the pnmiUvely 
ifanilar genital gland baa assumed the ap$pkd chanotoi 


8. In hot., a flower that contains both the 
itamen and the pistil perfectly developed, or 
the male and female organs of generation, 
within the aaToa flor^ envelop or on the same 
Ukole. See petfecU 

0. Same as hcrmophroiKNc.— 

land. elb. Bee the noons. 


with radical undivided leaves and crowded compound um- 
bels of white or dark-purple flowers, natives m 

of Good Hope. The epidermis of the leaves of H. i 

separated from the veins and midrib, is used by the Hot- 
tentots as a tinder, and Is also made into miniature socks, 
gloves, etc. 

hermeleb n. A Middle -English form of hair- 
meal. Chaucer. 

bennelinet, n. Same as ermine. 
benneneut (h4r'me-nflt), n. [< Gr. ippyvevr^, 
an interpreter, < ipftyveiieiv, interpret, < ippif 
vei)^, an interpreter, usually referred to *Bpp^g, 
Hermes, as the tutelary g^ of skill, the arts 
and sciences, speech, writing, etc.: see Hermea.} 
An interpreter ; one who explains ; an exegete ; 
specifically, one of the hermoneutsB. [Bare.] 
hermenentflS (hdr-md-nu^te), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
ipfttjvevral, pi. of ippnvevriiii see herineneut.} In- 
terpreters employed in the early church to trans- 
late the service into the language of the wor- 
shipers, when the language used by the minis- 
trant was different from that of his hearers, 
henneneatic (h^r-me-nn'tik), a. [< Gr. ippn- 
vevrwAg, of or for interpreting, < ipfufuevr^g, 
aninte^reter: wehermeneut,} Of , pertaining 
to, or of the nature of interpretation or exege- 
sis; explanatory; exegetical: as, hermeneutic 
theology (that is, the art of expounding the 
Scriptures). 

bermeneutdcally (h^i*-mf-nu'ti-kal-i), adv. By 
interpretation or exegesis; according to the 
establiiflied principles of interpretation, 
hermenentics (hdr-md-nu'tiks), n. rpl. of har- 
meneuUc : see -4ea. Ci. Gr. ipfiyvewacf (sc. rixrrff 
art), hermeneutics.] The art or science of in- 
terpmtation or exegesis; also, the study of or 
instruction in the principles of exegesis: as, a 
professor of hcrmeneutica. 

We have to deplore that the field of saored hermeneutiee 
has laU^ too often been made an arena of fleroe tehtings 
and unohailtable disputations. Dr. C, Woraawordi. 

No legend, no allegoiy, no nursery rhyme, Is safe from 
the hermsmauHse of a tboroughgoiiik mythologio theorist. 

E. B7Tylfir,rTm. Culture^ L 287. 

MMiCSl hflimisiisiltios, that branoh of thedlogleal ad- 
•noe which treat! at the principlea of the iuteipretatlon 
of teipture. 

llAriliaiieutist (hdr-mf-nu^tist), II. [< herme- 
neuhdc + -iaf.] One versed in hermeneutics; 
an expounder of the principles of interpreta- 
tion. 

Hannas (hdr'mdz), n. [Gr. *JBp/i9Cf Boric 'Ep- 
pac, eontr. of 'Eppiac, Epic ^Eppelac, the mes- 
se^rofthegods; a deity of varied attributes, 
some of which connect him with the efermologi- 
oally identioal Skt. Sdrameya, in the anal, two 


Hennatie 

among other epithets, that of 
, Gr. Kfpfiepoc, L, Cerberus, 
q. V.) who guarded the 
way to the abode of the 
deM, and also acted as 
messengers of Tama, 

< Sarama, a messenger 
of Indra, + -eya, a milnx 
of relation or descent.] 

1. In Or. myth., the 
herald and messenger 
of the gods, protector 
of «herd8men, god of 
science, commerce, in- 
vention, and the arts 
of life, and patron of 
travelers and rogues, 
son of Zeus (Jupiter) 
and Maia, bom on 
Mount CyUeuo in Ar- 
cadia. He was the guide 
(myohoponipos) of the 
sn^es of the dead to their 
final abode. In art he is 
represented as a vigorous 
youth, beardless after the archaic period, and uinally but 
slightly draped, with caduceus, petasus, and talana aa 
attributes, llie Roman Mercury, a god of much more 
material and sordid oharaoter, beoame identified with Her- 
mes. See the cut of Hermes PraxUeUs, under Qreek, a. 

The basest horn of his hoof is more musical than the 
pipe of Hermee. Shak„ Hen. V., UL 7. 

That moly, 
irBses gavi 

aton, Cornua, 1. 687. 

2. [/. c. ; pi. hermw (-me).] In Gr. aniiq., a 
head or bust supported upon a quadrangular 

base, which 
corresponds 
roughlymmasB 
to the absent 
body, and often 
bears in front a 
phallus as an 
mdieation of 
the sex. Thebust 
was often double- 
faced, as if repre- 
aeiiting two indi- 
viduals back to 
back. These mon- 
uments were so 
called because the 
god Hermes was 
frequently so rep- 
resented. Snoh 
statues of hfan were 
placed at the doon 
of house! in Ath- 
ens, and at the oor- 
ay divinity of high- 
in other puDii 


neri of itreets, in hia character as tnti 
waya and boundaries, In gymnasia, ani _ 

places. The hermw were held in great reverence as guard- 
ing or symbolising many of the common interests of life. 
Compwe gaine. 

3. The Egyptian god Thoth, as identified with 


That Hermee once to wise 



Double Hermes, In Central Museum, Athens. 


the Ghreek Hermes— Hermss Trismeglstiis [Gr. 

'Ep/uirv rpW fiiytorof, L. Hmnes Trimaseitnue, *tbnoe- 
greatest Hermea*], a name of the Egyptian god Thoth, 
under which many Greek works (forty-two according to 
Clement of Alexandria) were ascribed to him In the second 
century A. P. (See Hermetic, 2.) The Egyptians oalled 
Thoth "twice greatest," and the Greek writera of these 
books called him " thrice greateat.” 

Homesian (hto-me'si-an), a. [< Hermea (see 
def.) + -tan.] Pertaimng to Georg Hermes. 
See Rermeaianiam. 

Hermesianism (h^r-md'si-an-izm), n. [< Rer- 
meakm + -ism.} In Mom. Cath. theol., a ration- 
alizing theory of the relation of reason to faith, 
propounded by Georg Hermes (1775-1831), a 
German Boman Catholic theologian , and accept- 
ed by many German Catholics, but condemned 
after bis death by the Holy See. 

HoxmetiC (hAr-mot'ik), a. [< ML. Rermetieua, 
relating to Hermes or to alchemy or chemistry, 
< Hermea, Hermes, with reference to Hermes 
Trismegistus, rt^garded as the author of occult 
sciences, and esp. of alchemy (philoaqphia her- 
meUca) : see Hermea, and Hermea Triamegiatua, 
xmdeT Hermea.} 1. Of or pertaining to Hermes. 
—2. [cap, or l.c.} Pertaining to Hermes Tris- 
megistus. or to the theosopliy, cosmogony, and 
later alchemy and astrology associated with 
his name ; alchemic. Thoth, the Egyptian Hennet, 
waa supposed to have written eercain eaataa hooka of the 
Egyptian priests, which treated of the doctrine and ritual 
of religion and varloui natural aclenoea. In the leoond 
century after Christ, these true Hennetlc bookshaving been 
foigotten (for thw were alwaya kqpt eeeret), other hooks 
appMffed,oontalninga Jumble of inoongruonstheoaopbIcBl 
and philoaopbloal IdeaB, bearing the name of HenneslriB- 
meglatua as their aathor,and assumed to be the aaeieiit 
saored hooka of Bmt -They were doubtless written tar 
Alexandrian Neo-natonista. To them were added al- 
ohemical and aatrologli^ hooka a tt rlbiit4MI to Sbe fSSBt 



Thtfr Mill, th«ir dMfMten, k muUa itogi. 

B. Jonaotk Uadarwood^ lilL 
Anong the irameroiiiitadenti of AermeKofepliIloeo^j, 
not one wpeere to hiTe deeiited from the teik of trene* 
matitlon fiom oonviotton of ite impoMlbllity, but from 
weerlnoM of toU or impetlenoe of delaiv e broken body 
or eiheueted fortune. BanUiUr, Na dS. 

It li well known thet I hm mpproedied more neiily to 
jurojeotlon then any other hgrmtae artlit who now Utoi. 

SoUt, Kenilworth, xriU. 
In Mlltade end utter ellenoe did the dliciplei of the 
Philoeophy toil from day to day, from night to 
LSncfOSw, Hyperloh, UL 
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In thy dumb eotiQii I will be aa parfeot 
Aa bihging harmfia in their holy pnwm 

Bhak, JSL And., iii. 1 
For thoae of old. 

And the late dignlttee heap'd w tolhenii' 

We raet your Aarmitf. dhoh, Maoneth, L d. 

8 . In sfoSL. one of gondyr animalB of solitaxy 
or geoladea habits. See the oompoimds. 

The houae-hunting adrenturea of the ktrmHU [hermit- 
orabal have been ao frequently deaeribed thatarigetttton 
ii naaeaa. Amar. NiUwali^ XIhT. 804. 

False hmnlt. 8ee/afa«.-ByiL L irank(aaeameAar«tX 
aaoetlc^ aolitanr. 


8. p. d.] (H or pertaining to a hermes: as, a hannftagdThdr'im^ai), n. [< ME. hermitage, 
humeUe oolomiL-Banutto art,didMinr ; 

ib. dnm of th. lAOofopInr'. .ton. IndnoM dnpM, **^^**V*> hostage Pr. drmta^ ^ Pg. 
wdw th. mot. pta^e ddoiloniiit th. htrmttle . «rem<tageM > It. eremttaggw, i^tag^), < 



seidaot all rational meani of improving their fortunea. 

Bttrihtt 

BsmieitiO OOlnmn, a column terminated by the head and 
dionlderaof aman: ahermea. — Hfm ett o modtoiw- »n 
old qratem of mediolna founded upon ohemloal dootrinea ; 
qMgjTicmedicine.— HennetlOSeUtanaldhemioorohem- 
lcal aeal ; an air-tight cloeure of a veaael effected by fuiion, 
soldering, or welding. 

Kot nature, but grace and gkny, with an Aarmetic teal, 
give us a new algnatore. 

tfer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886X H. d7. 

Hannetical (hdr-met'i-k^), a. [< Sermetio + 
•alo] Same as Hermetic” 

And what the hermetieal phllosopby aaith of God is in 
a sense TerlSahle of the thus ennobled soul, that its cen- 
tre is every where, but its circumference no where. 

OtanviOe, Vanity of Dogmatising, zzlv. 

khnnotically ^dr-met ^i>kal-i), adv» 1. Ao- 
oording to we Hermetic books ; agreeably with 
Hermetic philosophy; esoterically; secretly. — 
8 . In a hermetic manner; chemically: specifL- 
eally, by means of fusion: as, a vessel hermetic 
eaUy sealed or closed. 


mite, ermite, a hermit: see hermitj 1. The 
habitation of a hermit or of a company of her* 
mits; a hermit’s cell or hut, usually in a desert 
or solitary place; hence, any secluded habita- 
tion, 

A litle lowly Sermitaye It waa 
Downe in a dale, hard 1^ a forests side. 

SptMtr, F. Q., L i. 84. 
A court does some man no harm, when another finds 
temptation in a hermitaya Bonne, Sermoni^ xxiz. 

A tihapel, and thereby 
A holy hermit in a htrtnUayB, 

Tmnyaon, Holy Grail. 

2. [eai?.] A French wine produced from vine- 
yard on the sides of a hill rising from the river 


Hemlt-thruah (rttnhts yatlasC. 


This little tubewM^ y n at one end,jmd toother ji 


Bhdne near Valence, in the department of 
Drdme: so called from a hermitage which an- 
ciently existed there. The red Hermitage is the 
most celebrated and most abundant; very litQe of the 
' white Hermitage is made^ and still leas of the straw-col- 
ored or paiUe. Also ErmUayo, 

Two more [drops] of the same kind heightened it into 
aperfect Languedoc ; from thence it passed into a florid 
^rmUago, Addison, Tailor, No. 18L 

■ tornu^tTMaiMi; Avto.Wmta.tsi: heniituy n.! pi. hemitarieB 

haniieticg (h 6 r-met'iks), n. [PI. of Aemefio: (-riz). [< Aermif + Of. ML. Aeremitoruig, 
see -i(W.] Hermetic pmlosophy ; the body of n., a hermit. < heremita, eremita, a hermit.] A 
doctrine contained in the Hermetic books ; se- hermit’s cell annexed to an abbey ; a hermitage, 
eret science ; esoterism: a term popularly con- hermit-bird (hAr'mit-bArd), n. 1, A humming- 
founded with alchemy, and conceived to indi- bird of the genus Phaethaimia, as the Oayeime 
eate the art of manipulating salt, sulphur, and hermit-bird, P. yupereilioeua, — 2. A South 
merouiy in some incomprehensible manner American barbet or puff-bird of the genus Afo- 
whereby the philosopher’s stone might be pro- naea; a nun-bird. There are several species, 
duced. hermit-crab (hAr'mit-krabOi n. A crab of the 

Berminia (hAr-minM-|), n. [NL. (Latreille, family Paguridw (which see). This crab has nei- 
*■' • • - theralonghardtoillikeaBhrlmpor crawfish, nor yet a 

short one doubled underneath like ordinary crabs, put a 


1802), < L. Herminia, fern, of Herminius, a Boroan 
name.] The typical genus of moths of the fam- 
ily Hermtfiftider, liaving slender, not pilous, pal- 
p^ with the third joint much shorter than ti^e 
second. There are many species in all quarters 
of the globe. 

Berminiidm (htr-mi-ni^i-de). n. pi. [NL., < 
Berminia + - 4 ^.] AfAmily of geometridmoths, 
takinff name from the genus Serminia, having; 
the wmgs not angulate, and the front not promi- 
nent. There are upward of 60 genera. Some 
of the species are Imown as anouUmoths. Also 
written Herminida. Herminidas. 

HArminilim (htr-min'i-um), n. [NL. (Idnnmus, 
1753), < Gr. ipuiQ or ipidv, a bedpost, < kppa, a 
prop, support.] A genus of monocotyledonous 
plants, bmongmg to the natural order Orchidew, 
tribe Ophrydeas. its distinguishing features are its 
spurless lip, very short column, erect emargtnate anther, 


soft fleshy one requiring to be covered and protected. To 
this end it takes possession of and occupies a cast-off shell 
of some univalve mollusk, such as a periwinkle or a small 
whelk. The crsb backs into the shell, inserting the ten- 
der abdomen In the qilrcb and filling the aperture (ff the 
shell with his daws and other hard parts, thus guarding 
his otherwise unprotected and vulnerable rear. In mov- 
ing about, the crab carries his house with him, like a snail 
with his sheU on his back, and quits it for another only 
when he outgrows it ’ 


In many < 

on the shell, the triple association furnishing an exci 

example of commensalism. (See out under eanoritoeioL) 
There are several genera and numerous species of hermit- 
crabs; the commonest belong to Peumma and Bupagu- 
rtu, (See cut under Eupayunu,) The Diogenes orab^ a 
spades of CsnoMta, bdongshere. The most common her- 
mitcrab on the Atlantio coast of the United States is the 
short-armed hermit Hupowurut poUiearU, attaining a 
large else and inhabiting the shells of such mollusks as 
PyhUa and Notico. It is called by the fishermen jaek- 
fn-f Ae-bods, thi^, and seoiM-fobsfsr, and is believed by some 
to turn into alobster. 


w j Miui * iQ turn into a lobster, 

naked glands to the pollinia, and oblong erect capsule. 


few, generally narrow, leaves and small flowers, densely or Pyrrhocorax graoulus. See cut im- 

raeemed or s^ed,growlng In the temperate and moun- der chough. 

tainou regions^ %rm Md Asia, bwillitm (hdr'mi-tes), n. [< hermit + -ew. 

mak.o,^.o(ni!tV.. nii...dratoitomSt 06 iD<diw eq^iy. 6 p. \ female hermit. 

The violet is truly the hermiUaia oil flowers. 

Parthmia Saora (1888), p. 88. 


hik^ and ydlowisb-green flowers in a terminal spike, 
hflnilit (ndr^mit), n. [The form heremite, more 

eorreotlyerdmt4e,asno^ronouneed,i8directly . .... 

from the Idi. eremita, ML.improp. h^emita(8ee hamiitical (hAr-mit i-k§l), a. [< hermit -I- -io- 
cremile): the form hermit is old, < MiS. hermite, ol. Of. heremitical, eremitical.1 Pertaining or 
heremite, eremite, < OP. hermite, ermite, iermite, . suited to a hermit or to retired life ; eremitical 
F. ermite, hermite s ermita =s Sp. Pg. ere- ' (the more common word). 
mita ss It. eremita, romito (cf. OF. hirmitain a You describe so widl your hermMchl state of life that 

.. none of your andentanchoiltea could go beyond you, for a 

cave in the rook, with a flue epring, or any of theaooom- 
modatlons that beflt a sdlitaiy. Pqps, to B. Blount, zL 

-thrush'), n. A very 
! North America, found 

aUnto 

l.*^ne w£o dwe&s alone. oVw^'lmt few com- on the hrwwt v^tti dark hrbwhi is a shy and s^uded 

panions, inadesertor other solitary place, for Jnl^tant cf woodlwd and undmew^ mlgatoiy 
nli^ous meditation, or from a des^ to avoid 


Pr. hermitan a Sp. ermitado as emiitdo, < 
ML. erenUtanue). < LL. eremita, uL. often im- 



■oeiety. See anchoret. 

The most perfect hemdte are i 
msBiy days without food, many : 

Msay jeers without i^saUng. 

Dedliw and fen, zsz^ 
%. A beadsman; one bound to pray for an- 
'Ochor. 


nesteoni . 

leyiiig 4or 6 pele-hluleh egjk ThweeraievaBlverietleB 
of the henuit-thrush, |dv& rieetoSnumher of teohnicel 
nemee, eipoiig which Tuniits paUaei, T. uanue, end T. 
imaAHemeramoetfreqttentlyneed. SeecutlBnesteoInmn. 

Immit-wmrbte ^Ar'mit-wAr'blAr), n. The 
western warbler, Dendrceca oceidentaUa. one of 
several relatives of the common blaok-tliroated 
green warbler (D. eireae) of the United Statei. 


It is 5 indiee long, 7f in extent of winge, eahy-gray ebove 
tinged with olive and streaked with blade, thetopand sides 
of the head rich yellow marked with black, the Uiroat and 
breast blacL ending in a convex border sharply contrasted 
with the whiteof the other under parts. It is found from 
the Bocky Mountains to the Paoinc. 
hermodactyl (hbivmp-dak'til), n. [< LGhr. ip- 
jtioddsrv^, a plant identified bv some with Col- 
chiewm autwnnale, by others with Jris tuheroea; 
lit. ^Hermes’s finger,’ < 'Epp^, Hermes, + dd- 
icrv^, finger.] In phar., a dried bulbous root, 
probably obtained nom Colchioum variegatum or 
checkeivflower, formerly brought from Turkey 
in oonsiderable quantities, and much esteemed 
as a cathartic, but now entirely discarded.' 
Hermogenean (hAr-mq-jS'ne-Bn), a. and n. [< 
L. Hermogenea, < Gr. ^Eppoyivtig, Hermogenes (< 
*Epfif/c, Hermes, + -bom), -I- -e-an.] I. 

Of or ^rtaining to Hermogenes or his doctrines. 
See II. 

n. n. A follower of Hermogenes, who lived 
near the close of the second century, and who 
held matter to be eternal and the source of all 
evil, but in other respects was an orthodox 
Christian. 

Hermogeniain (hdr-mq-je'nl-an), a. and n. [< 
LL. Hermogenianua.h. and n.*| < L. Hermogenea, 
< Gr. Hermogenes: see Hermoge- 

ncan.] i, a. 1. Same as Hermogenean. — 2. 
Of or pertaining to Hermogenianus, a noted 
Roman jurist who lived in the fourth century, 
the writer of several works on jurisprudence, 
and the reputed compiler of the Codex Her- 
mogenianuB,” or Hermogenihn code. See code. 

The Gregorian and Hermoymian Godcs were arranged 
npon a different principle. 

Mmm, Early Law and Cnatom, p. 807. 

n. n. Same as Hermogenean. 
liemit(hAm),n. [<HH.hern€,hyrne,iAB.hyrne, 
a comer, < Aom, a horn, a projecting point. Cf. 
comer, lut. < L. cornu as AS. E. hom7\ A comer. 
Aa yonge clerkea . . . 

Sefcen In every balko and every hemo 
ParUculer aolencea for to lerne. 

Ckaaoer, Fmuklin'a Tale^ L 888, 
The atone thatwoa reprovyd 
Of men that were biggand, 

In the hede of the hime 
la now made Ugiande. 

MB CanMbVfi v.4»,tOL iHaUiwB,) 

ham^ (h 6 m), jpron. [E. dial., < her ^ -n, adj. 
formative. Cf. hian.'] Hers. [Prov. Eng. and 
U. S.] 

Hia heart kep’ goin' pity-pat, 

But Aam went pity ZeBe. 

LowbU, The Oourtln’. 

lieni^ (h 6 m), n. [< ME. hem, heme, contr.of her- 
own, neiron, herein : see heron.'] Same as heron. 
I oome from haunta of ooot and ham. 

Tannyaon, The Brook. 

ham^, n, An obsolete form of Aom. 
ham^ (hAm), It. [Cornish.] The pilchard. 
Also Adman. 

Banuuidla (hAr-nan'di-|), n. [NL. (Linnams, 
1768), after Ur. Hernando, a Spanish botanist. 
The Sp. proper name Hemandee, Hernando, 
formerly Pemandez, Fernando, F. Ferdinand, 
G. Ferdinand, is of 
OHG. origin.] A 
genus of apetalous 
plants, belonging to 
the natural ozwr 
Laurinem, tribe Her- 
nandiem, oharaotar- 
ized by its laterally 
dehisoent anthers, 
stamans ar many as 
the’' 6-8 segments of 
the perianui and op- 
posite them, and 1 - 
oeUed ovary with 
broad stigma, ihe 
gsnue taduaes 6 or • 
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ydlowldi flowwi^ a la M luTolaorib theoentiil one MMits 


and ftttDaijHid the lateral onee etamlnate with thort 
padleela rae lea^ei are alternate, entire, ovate or pel- 
tate, and the drupe ia inoloaed in the enlarged Involucre. 
The plante grow in the tropical regions of both hemi- 
spheres. H, Sonora, or Jaok-ln-a-box, is so called from the 
noise made the wind whistling through ita persistent 
involucels. The Juice of the leaves is a powerful depila- 
tory. destroying the hair without pain wherever it is ap- 
plied. The wood is light; that or H. Ouianentit takes 
fire readily from a flint and steel, and is used in the same 
way as amadou. 

Hemandlaeeflfl (hdr-nan-di-a'se-S), n. pi [NL., 
< Memandia + -ace®.] A natural order of 
plants, typified by the genus Hemandia, estab- 
lished by ISndlicher in 1836; now synonymous 
with Laurinew. 

HemanttOflB (hdr-nan-di'e-e), n. pi [NL., < 
Hemandia + -o®.J A division of apetalous 
^ants, made by Lmdley (1847) a tribe of the 
ThymeleaceeB with Hermndia as the type, and by 
others a tribe of the Laurinew embracing the 
single genus Hermndia. 
bernant-Beeds (hdr 'nant-sedz). n, pi The seeds 
of Hernandia oeipcra, "used in ayeing. [Trade- 
name.] 

bornepanf. n. See harn-pan. 
bernert (her'n^r), n. [Early mod. E. also hear- 
nor; contr. of heroner^ as hern^ of fieron: see 
heroner.^ Same as heroner. Cotgrave, 
bemia (hdr'ni-^), n. [= F. hernie = Pr. Sp. Pg. 
hernia ss It. cf/tta, < L. hernia, a rupture, her- 
nia.] In surg.^ a tumor formed by the dis- 
placement and protrusion of a part which has 
escaped from its natural cavity by some aper- 
ture, and projects externally; rupture: as, her- 
nia of the brain, of the thorax, or of the ab- 
domen. Hernia of the abdomen, the most common 
form, consists of the protrusion of some part of the viscera 
through a natural or an accidental aperture in the inner 
wall of the abdomen, the external skin generally remain- 
inbrokeu. It la named specifloally from ita aituation. 


ingunbrokeu, 

^Oersbral hernia, protrusion of the brain through an 
opening in the cranial walls.— Orural hernia. Same as 
fitnoTM hemta.— Femoral hernia, a hernia descending 
beside the femoral vessels. Also culod crural hernia.^ 
TTi||mi?ia,i hernia, e hernia of the Intestine or omentum 
i^ch descends through the abdominal rings.— Lumber 
hernia, a hernia in the loins or lumbar region.— ObUaue 
ifigMtfia.1 hernia, a hernia whose course ia that of the 
spermatic cord, through the Inguinal canal : opposed to 
direct inguinal Aemia.— Phrenic hernia, a hernia pro- 
jecting through the diaphragm into one of tlie pleural 
cavities.— Strangulated hemiiu a hernia so tightly 
compressed in some part of the channel through which 
it has been protruded as not to be reducible by ordinary 
moans, as by the application of pressure, and to interfere 
with the circulation in the protruded part— Umbilical 
hernia, hernia of the intestine at the navel ; exomphaloa 
bernial (hdr'ni-al), a. [= OF. hernial^, as her- 
nia + -al’] Pertaining to or connected with 
hernia. Also hernioas, 

Herniaria (hdr-ni-a'ri-ft), n. [NL. (LinnsBus, 
1753), < L. hernia, hernia: see hernia and def.] 
A genus of small prostrate plants, belonging to 
the tribe Paronyaiiew of the natural order JUe- 
cebraceae. it Is chiefly distinguished by its 5-cleft peri- 
anth, short style with 2 stigmas, annular embryo, and in- 
ferior radicle. The genus includes 8 or 10 species of annual 
or perennial herbs, with small entire leaves, scarious stlp- 
. ules, and minute green flowers, crowded in the axils. They 
are natives of Europe, Asia, and Africa, and were former- 
ly supposed to be useful In the cure of hernia ; hence the 
generic name and the common name rupturewort. 
berniated (hdr-'ni-a-ted), a, [< hernia + -ate'^ 
+ Affected with hernia ; enveloped in 

a hernial sac. 

In another class of oases the homiated loop becomes 
flzed to the abdominal wall by adhesions after reduction. 

N. r. Med. Jour., XL m. 

berntold (h^r'ni-oid), a. [< hernia + -oid.] 
Besembling hernia. 

In this place may be mentioned the curious and some- 
times puaaling hohioid protrusions to be met with in 
some plants. Beaeey, Botany, p. 20. 

berniology (hbr^ni-ol'o-ji), n. [< L. hernia, 
hernia, + Ghr. -hoyia,i Myetv, speak: see -ology,] 
1. That branch of surgery which treats of rup- 
tures.— 2. A treatise on ruptures, 
berntotomy (h 6 r-ni- 0 t^ 9 -mi), n. [< L. hernia, 
hernia, + Gr. to/mjJ, a cutting, < rtyveiv, rafietv, 
cut.] In eurg., the operation of cutting for her- 
nia; celotomy. 

bernions (h 6 r'ni-us), a. [< hernia + -oks.] 
Same as hernial 

bemsswf (h^m'sfi), a. [Earlv mod. E. also 
heamaem, hemeue; a contr. of Jteroneew, q. v. 
Gf. hemahau/^A Same as heronaew. [Firov. 
Eng.] 

Leaving me to stalk here, . . . 
like a tame her^nehow for you. 

B. Jonton, Staple of Newa, L 1. 

bimshawH (hSm'shA), n. [< hern^ + ahaw.’] 
A shaw or wood in which herons breed; a 
heronry. 

B ak mm t o r [V.], a heron'a neat or ayrie; a honmkaw, 
orihaw or wood wherein herons hroed. Cotgrave, 
177 
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homibaw*(htei^BhA),a. [Formerly also Ikers- 
ahew, a oontr. of heronahaw; a var. of hemaevo, 
heronaew (appar. not by association with hem- 
ahaw^, a heronry, which appears to be later) : 
see heronaew,'] If. A heron; aheronsew. 

As when a oast of Fanlcons make their flight, 

At an Homoahaw, that lyes aloft on wing. 

Spencor, F. Q., VI. vii. 9. 

2. In her,, the representation of a heron, crane, 
or stork (all appearing alike).— Tb know a hawk 
fromahsniibaw. See under Aemd-Miw. 
bero (he'ro), n. ; pi. heroes (-rdz).* [< OP. hcroe, 
F. h^oB 3B Sp. heroe s Pg. heroe s It. eroe, < L. 
heroa, ace. heroem, < Gr. & hero, usually a 
warrior, but in Homer a comprehensive term, 
and orig. applied to any freeman, being appar. 
= Skt. vira, a man, a hero, s L. vir, a man, s= 
Goth, wair b AS. wer, a man: see wergild, wer- 
wolf,] 1 , In claaaical myth,, a superior being, 
distinguished from ordinary men chiefiy by 
^ater physical strength, courage, and abil- 
ity, at the time of the Homeric poems dtill re- 
garded as mortal, but from the time of Hesiod 
(about the eighth century b. c.) regarded as in- 
termediate in nature between gods and men (a 
demigod), and immortal. Except in the case of Her- 
cules, the Greek cult of heroes was essentially local, each 
country, region, or even town holding Its own in especial 
honor. Thus Theseus was the national hero of Attica, 
Ajax was ospccially honored in SalamIs, Amphiaraus at 
Orohomonus: while Lycuxgus became a hero In Sparta, 
and Hesiod himself in Bceotio. The ancient veneration of 
heroes was to some extent parallel with that now paid to 
the saints of Christianity. 

Kings and queens, and horoeo old, 

Such as the wise Demodocus once told 
In solemn songs at King Alcinous' feast 

MUton, Vac. Ex., 1. 47. 

2. A man of distinguished valor, intrepidity, 
or enterprise in danger; a prominent or central 
personage in any remarkable action or event; 
one who exhibits extraordinary courage^ firm- 
ness, fortitude, or intellectual greatuesB in any 
course of action. 

Behold Achilles' promise fully paid, 

Twelve Trojan herocn offer d to thy shade. 

Pope, Hlad, xxiil. 

It would not do to have toomany hmasand saints. An 
army made up wholly of generals would win no battles. 

J. F. Clarke, Self-Culture, p. 88. 

3. The principal male personage in a poem, 
play, or story, or the person who has the chief 
place and share in the transactions related, as 
Achilles in the Iliad, Odysseus (Ulysses) in the 
Odyssey, JEneas in the %neid. 

Hie shining quality of au epic kero, his magnanimity, 
his constancy, his patience, his piety, . . . raises first our 
admiration. Drydm, iBneid, Bed. 

Why not a summer's as a winter's tale? . . . 

Heroic if you will; or what you will, 

Or be yourself your hero. Tennyoon, Frincesi, Frol. 

4. A person regarded as heroic; one invested 
by opinion with heroic qualities. 

The war was a popular one, and as a natural oonse- 
queuce, soldiers and sailors wore horoeo everywhere. 

Mro. Gaokell, Sylvia's Lovers, xlL 

No one is a hero to his valet. Proverb. 

horoa, n. Plural of heroum, heroon, 
beroareby (he^ro-y.r-ki), n.; pi. heroarehiea 
(-kiz). [< Gr. fjpcK, a hero, + apxh rule, < hpx^tv, 
rule.] ^e the extract. 

All dignittes of rank, on which human association rests, 
are what we may call a Heroarchy (Government of He- 
roes)— or a Hierarolu, for it is *'i8cred'* enough withal ! 

Carlyle, Heroes and Hero-Wonblp, i. 

HerodiflB (he-rd'di-e), n. pi [NL., fern, pi.] 
8 ame as Herodii, 2. Nitsach, 

Herodian^ (hf-rd'di-an ), a. and n. [< LL. Hero- 
dianua, < Herodea, < Gr. Herod, < yp^, 

a hero, + -6tk, patronymic suffix.] L a. Per- 
taining to Herod the Great, king of the Jews, 
or to the family of Herod or its partizans. 

We are no advocates of that Herodisn toIIov which pro- 
fanely and sacrilegiously would subject the things of God 
to the will of Cnsar. 

Bp. Chr, Wordaworth, Church of Ireland, p. 172. 

II. n, A member of a party among the Jews 
in the time of Christ and the apostles, adher- 
ents of the family of Herod. The Herodlans oon- 
stitttted a polltioal party rather than a religious sect 
Some writers suppose that they were for the most pert 
Sadduoeee in religion. 

The Herodians appear as sunporters of the oleJm of the 
Boman Emperors to receive tribute-money from the Jews. 

H. B. Baekott, Smith’s BiMe Diet, p. 10B4. 

bsrodian^ (he-rd'di-an), it. One of the Herodii 
or Heroditmea, 

Hsrodias (he-rd'di-as), n. also written 

Harodiua (LL. herodiua) ana prop. Erodiua, < 
Gr. ipodid^ a heron: see Ardea.] A genus of 


Hsrodli (he-rd'di-I), n, pi [NL., jfi. of Hero* 
dUtta,] 1. In the broadest sense, same as He- 
rodumea or Felargomorphm.-^2, In a more re* 
strioted sense, the heron series of altricial gral- 
latorial birds: a suborder or superfamily ex- 
cluding storks and ibises. The leading family 
is AreSidai, Also Herodm. 

Herodiones (he-rd-di-d'nez), n. [NL., pi. 
of LL. herodio(n-), also herodiua, a bird, per- 
haps the stork, < Gr. kftu6i6g, a heron: see 
Herodiaa.] An order of bircis, the altricial 
desmognathous grallatores, or herons, storks, 
ibises, spoonbills, and their allies, correspond- 
ing to Herodii in a broad sense, or to Pelargo- 
morpluB. In aome uaea of the name certain incongru- 
ouB fonns have been included, but are now eliminated. 
The Cultriroitreo and the Orallatoroo of some authors are 
correspondent groups. The Herodioneo are divisible into 
three BUbordera ifndeo, Pelargi, and Herodii. 

The group here noted [BorodUmeo] corresponds to the 
Pelargomoiphn of Huxley, the CJooniiformee of Garrod 
(minus Cathartidm)^ the Grallatores altinares of Sunde- 
vsll, and includes the Uerodlas, Fidargi, and Hem|glot- 
tldes of Nltssch — respectively the Heron series the 
series, and the series of Ibises and Spoonbilla. 

Cowo, Key to N. A. Birds, p. 648. 

herodionine (he-ro-di- 6 'nln), a. [< HerodUm-ea 
+ -iwei.] Of or pertaining to the Herodionea; 
heron-like: ardeine, in a broad sense. 

Herodins (ne-rd'di-us), n. [NL.] Same as He- 
rodiaa, 

Herodotean (he-rod-o-tS'an), a, [< Herodotna 
+ -e-an.] Pertaining to," characteristic of, or 
in the style of Henmotus, a Greek historian 
of the fifth century B. c., called the ** father 
of history.” 

Roger of Hoveden is quite Herodotean bSth in the faith- 
fulness of hiB personal relations and in the wish to incor- 

S rate In his chronicle all that he can gather touching 
e geography and history of strange lands. 

Stuhbe, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 148. 

heroessf (he'rq-es), n. [< 1%ero -f -caa. Of. Gr. 
ip^urea, contr. yp&eea, fom. of yputg, hero: see 
hero,] A female hero; a heroine. 

But all th’ heroeeeee in Fluto's house. 

That then encounter'd me, exceeds my might 
To name or number. Chapman, Odyssey, xL 

heroic (he-rfi'ik), a, and n. [Formerly heroick; 
ss F. herotque ss Sp. herdieo s Pg. /teroico ss It. 
eroieo, < L. heroieua, < Gr. ipwiK^, of or for a 
hero, < ypuc, a boro: see Aoi'o.] 1. a. 1. Hav- 
ing or displa^ng the character or attributes of 
a hero; danng; intrepid; determined: as, a 
heroic warrior or explorer. 

He [Henry IV.] 

From John of Gaunt doth bring his pedigree^ 

Being but fourth of that heroic line. 

Shak,, 1 Hen. VI., U* B. 
The Heroic Sufferer for principle and generous affection 
wins the love of all uncorrnpteu hearts. 

Channing, Perfect Ute, p. ITS. 

2. Of or pertaining to heroes ; suitable to the 
character of a hero; bold, daring, noble, or 
commanding in proportions, form, or quality: 
as, a heroic statue or monument ; a heroie poem 
or symphony ; a heroic enterorise ; specifically, 
in arf, larger than life: said of a statue, or a 
figure in a picture. See heroie aize, below. 

Goe on both hand in hand J) Nation% never to be dis- 
united; bethePraiaeandtheiJeroteirBongof all Posterity. 

MUton, Reformation in Eng., U. 
An heroic poem, truly auch, is the (p^test Work which 
the soul of man is capable to perform. 

Dryden, uBneid, Ded. 
I would have every thing to be esteemed ss heroic which 
is great and uncommon in the circumstances at the man 
who performs it Steele, TaUer, No. 202. 

While the golden lyre 
Is ever sounding in heroie ears 
Heroic hymns. Tennyeon, Tlresias. 

8 . Having recourse to extrero*^ measures; 
boldly experimental ; daring; rash: as, heroic 
treatment. 

Here again an improvement on the heroic praotioe of 
Alva and Romero. Motley, United Netherlands IIL 466. 
Heroic age, in Or. hiet. or myth., the age when the he- 
roea are supposed to have lived, a semi-mythioal period 
preceding that which is truly historic. See hero, 1.— He- 
roic else, in theylne arte, any sise larger than life: usu- 
ally taken as a else intermediate between that of life and 
the colossal : as a statue of heroie mss.— Heroic TWniS, 
a form of verso adapted to the treatment of heroio or ex- 
alted themes : in classical poetry, the hexameter; in Bug- 
Ush. as also in German, the lamoio of ten ayllaUas : and 
In mneb, the Alexandrian (which see). The lollowiiig Is 
an example of English heroio vene : 

AohiUes’ wrath, to Greece the dlrefttl ipriiig 
Of woes unnumbered, heavenly goddeg ^ s ^^ ^ ^ 

-Byn. OaUaiU, Valia ete. (aee bravo), daring, 
dauntless. 

n. It. If. A hero. 


llmoetoanyaerhiiisraadar. 


wMIb egret d North America. H.efte 
Ing Bweqpeen form. See out nnderigriCi 



iMTOie 

2. A heroic verse : mostfrei 
plural, sometimes sarcasticaily in'the sense of 
bombast, or extravagant expressions of admi- 
ration or praise: as, to go into heroics over a 
picture. 

Tom Otway came next, Tom ShadweU'a dear Zany, 

And Bweara for hmiea, he wrltea beat of any. 

i<oeha«ter, Trial of Poeta for the Baya. 

heroical (hf-rdM-kal), a. [< heroic + -al.] 

Same as heroic. [Bare.] 

Tho’ heroM be |iroperly underatood of demi-ffoda m 
of Hercules and iEtieaa whose parents were said to be^ 
the one oelestiall, the other mortal, yet it la also tnuia- 
ferred to them who for their greatness of mind came near 
to God. 

Drayton, England's Heroical Epistles, To the Reader. 

Many noble gentlemen and heroical spirits were to ven- 
ture their honouitL lives and fortunes. 

Ji. Peeke (Arbor's Eng. Garner, 1 SISX 

heroically (he-ro'i-kal-i), adv. In a heroic long-k 
manner; with si^al valor or fortitude; oou- der-bc^iei 
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hairont also hdroa, F. Mron, dial, ^on a Pr. getting or an imaginative creation of heroes; 
aigron as Sp. airon as Cat. agro ss It. aghironCf a genealogy of heroes. [Bare.] 

(UronCy a heron; with aug. SufOx -oa, -one, < a brief and abmptly terminated heroogong or genera- 
OHG. heigir, MHG. hcigcTy a heron, a= loeL ae- thm of heroea by Immortal alrea from mortid inothM^ 
gri as Sw. hager ss Dan. A«'rc, a heron. (2) The Dm., XL 777. 

Bcand. forms answer better to OHG. heharay a heroOlOffiit (hS-r$-ol'f-jist), n. [< heroology 4- 
magpie, a jay, MHG. heher, G. heher, h&her. a -mL] One who writes or discourses of heroes, 
jay, jackdaw, s AS. higoroy higerUy a magpie, Warton. [Bare.] 

orjay-woodpecker(ef.E. dial. Ae^aato, awood- heroOlogp (hd-P9-ol'Wl)> w. [< Qr.ipcjo^iay 
pecker). (3) A third group of forms appears in a tale of heroes, < ij/xac, a hero^ + 


MHG. reigcTy G. reiher = MLG. reiger as D. rei- 
ger s OS. hreiera as AS. hragray a heron. These 
croups are not related, except as they may all 
be ult. imitative. Of. W. cregyTy a screamer, 
a heron, < creg, crygy hoarse; L. graeuluSy grae- 
eulusy a jackdaw; and £. eriike^ and crotr'^. 
From the same, source (OHG. through OF." 
comes E. V. " “ — 


ysivy speak: see -ok>^.] A body of legendary 
or traditional lore relating to heroes ; a history 
of or a treatise on heroes. [Bare.] 

From the above apeolmena in Tacitus we may conclude 
that all the Teutonic races had a pretty fully developed 
Heroology. Oritnm, Teat. Mythol. (tnm8.X L m 


Oritnm , ! 

irce (OHG. through OF.) licroOn, a. See herown. 

Hence contr. ft q.v.j Hcrophillgt (hf-rof'i-list), n. [< Serophilus 
.^'-necked, long-billed, slen- (see def.) + -tet.] A tociple of Herophilus, 
ui«r«u<7A , wii/M oz|^ij<u TOfzt/z V* A w vzvuuv , wu- rfiflr-hftrtiftrt wo fiiTig hiivf * atiy biTvi pf fhft fa mil y leader of One of the earliest schools of medioino 
rageously ; intrepidly; audaciously; as, the wall Jrdei^, but especially of the subfamily Arde~ in Alexandria (about 300 B. c.), and one of the 


was heroically defended 

Moidc^^Aeroi^iDy ata^ in town duri^ the dm^ful pea^ 
lence. PennatU, London, p. 214. 

The garden bloomed and faded ten times over before 
Mids Manners found herself to be forty-six yean old, 
which sha heroically acknowledged one fine day to the 
ceuaua-takor. D. T. CookOt Bomebody'a EelghtK^ p. 42. 

heroicalneSB (hf-ro'i-kal-nes), n. The qual- 
ity of being heroic; heroism. Sir K. Higby. 

[Bare.] 

Imcdcly (he-rd'ik-li), adv. [< heroic + -?y2.] 

Like a nero ; heroically. [Bare.] 

Samson hath quit himsdf 
Uke Samson, and heroickly bath finish'd 
A life heroick. MiUon, S. A., 1 1710. 

hcroiciiess (he-ro'ik-nes), n. Heroicalness. 

[Bare.] 

harolcomic (he^r$-i-kom^ik), a. [s F. ftdroi^ 
eomiquc; as heroic + comic.] Blending the he- 
roic and the ludicrous; consisting of lofty bur- 
lesque : as, a Jteroicomie poem. 

heroicomidal (he^rp-i-kom'i-kal), a. [< ftcroi- 
comic + -o/.J Same as heroicomic. 

iMTOid (he-rd'id), n. [s F. ftdrokic, < Gr. iptoic 
(ipiM6^)y of heroic verse, < a hero: see ftcro.l 
A poem in the epistolary form, expressive of . 
heroic sentiments ; from the Iferoides or heroic Heronert, n. 


inip. Herona Including egreta^ bitterns, etc., have tlie exact anatomists, 
bill deft below the eyes, naked lores, scaly legs bare above The Herophiliete still reverenced the memory of Hlppoo- 
the shank, long toes fitted for perching, a comb on the nail rates, and wrote numerous commentaries on his works, 
of the middle toe, ample rounded wings, and short tall ; JSneye. Brit.f XV. 801. 

u the presmoe of two or more pairs of powder-down tracts, llCrOSJlip (hd ro-ship), a. [< ftcro + -cfttp.] The 
or patohes of greasy pulviplumet. H^ns are character, condition, or career of a hero, 

and feed on flm and other creatures which they stalk for 
and capture by sp^ng with the sharp bill ; mew gener- 

dlynAlntrM.,m3lvtwoortto.e|^l*,w6<S..ool. Betum. IndiiBumt to tho rilgh ted iJo w. ^ 

ored, elliptical eggs. (See heronry.) &ey are nearly cos- ^ ^ .... , C7oi/>p«, Task, iv. 644. 

mop^tan, and include numeroua apeciea of aeveral mod- If be refused to sign, hia heroehip was lust, 
erri genera, such as Ardea, Herodiae, Nyetiardea, and Do- L. WailaeOt Ben-Hur, p. 847. 

AMida«BngU«hformof »«««. 

dtSe, 8ito4 feetlongj,aidno ■ * • - 


4 feet long, and neariy 6 feet in expanse. The 
great white heron of laarida, A. ocetdentafM, is still larger; 
the goliath heron of Africa, A. goliatht is probably the 
largest of alL White herons or egrets are of medium and 
small sise. Night-herons are smaller, and green herons 
among the least of alL Bitterns are herons of the sub- 
family Botaurinee. Boat-billed herons form the subfam- 
ily Cancrominat. See Ardcidast Berodioneat and cuts 
under Ardea, bUtemi, and egreL 
Heroiu seem encumbered with too mncdi sail for their 
light bodies. aUbert White, Nat. Hist of BcAborne, xUi 
And the fteron, the shnh-shnh-gah, 

From her nest among the pine-trees, 

Gkive a cry of lamentation. 

Longfdlow, Hiawatha, v. 

[< ME. heroncTy heronercy < OF, 


epistles of Ovid, 
heroity (he-roM-fi), V. t ; pret. and pp. heroified, 
ppr. heroi/ying, [< hero + -i-/y.] To make 
neroic ; give a heroic character to. [Bare.] 
This act of Weston has heroijiod the prafesalon. 


haironmcTy q. v., a falcon trained to fly at the 
heron, < hairony a heron; see heron. Hence 
contr. hemery q. v.] A falcon trained to fly at 
the heron, exclusively or principally. 

Eoh for his vertu holden is for deere, 

Both heroner and faucon for ryvere. 

Chaucer, TroUns, tv. 418. 


hero5n (he-ro'um, -on), n.; pi. heroa 
_^[a. heroumy < 'Gr. (so. Up6v or frfoc), 
the shnne or temple of a hero, neut. of ib^y 
ifidnocy of a hero, \ vpucy a hero : see ftcro.j In 
Gr. anUq.y a temple or shrine sacred to the 
memory of a hero, often erected over his re- 
puted tomb. 

The group [at Tagea] of Epochos supporting the wound- 
ed AnksBOB, whose axe was falling from his hand, was prob- 
ably rendered much as in the reliefs representing this 
bunt on tlie hero&n at GJblbaschi in Lveia, now in Vienna. 

A. S. Murray, Greek Sculpture, II. 288. 

hero-worahip (he'r6-w6r^ship), n. Tho wor- 
ship of heroes, practised by ancient nations of 
antiquity; hence, reverence paid to heroes or 
great men, or to their memory. 

Hero-worahip, heartfelt prostrate admiration, submlB- 
ston, burning, boundless, for a noblest godlike Form of 
Bian— is not that the germ of Christianity itself Y 

’ Hero-Worship, i. 


Carlyle, Heroes and 

hero-worshiper (hS^rS-wdr^ship-^r), n. Ono 

iMtOin* (herein), n. [< OP. Itmrine, P. Mro- "iv T'**® 1*^1 reverence to, or who entertains ex- 

ine s Sp. hei^na s Pg. heroina s It. eroina, < i* a admiration for, a hero or heroes. 

L. heroina, a demigoddess, heroine, < Gr. ^ ^ whore herons breed in wom«n mvA Ahnnt him ? fnr women ai« aii i 


a heroine, prop. fern, of iponvocy a£., of a hero, 
< ypug, a hero: see hero.] 1. A female hero; 
a heroic woman. 

Heroes’ and horoinea' sbouts oonfusedly rise ; . . • 
Like Gods they fight, nor dread a mortal wound. 

. Pl>]^R.of theL.,v. 4L 

When dames and hcroinea at the golden year 
Shall . . . rain an April c< ovation round 
Their atatuei^ home aloft Tennyaon, Brlncesa vL 

2. The principal female character in a poem, 
play, story, or romance, or the woman who 
plays the most important part. 

**Take Idlia, then, for heroine,** clamour'd hei 
** And make her some great Princess, six feet high.” 

Tennyaon, Princes^ ProL 

heroisill (her^q-izm), n. [s F. hdroisme s Sp. 
Pg. heroismo = It. eroismo; as hero + -im.] 


, - - ... Butall women rave about him; for women are all ftero- 

large numbers. Most kinds of herons congregate in worahippera, Scrilmar'a Mag., III. 6^ 

hundreds, sometimes thousanda to breed in woods or a« 

swamps, constructing loose buU^ nests of sticks, etc., 26FP» An abbreviation oijierpetology. 
which are placed on trees or bushes, less frequently on J1GZP68 (h6r pez), n. [sb F. herpes (OF. herpety 
the ground. The birds resort year after year to the ^e m., herpetOy f.) s= Sp. htrpe ss Pg. herpes sr It. 
l^es, and some of these heronries have become historl- < L. herpes, X Gr. Ipirm (ipnnr-fy herpes, 

lit. a creeping (so called from the tendency of 


cal. 

The heronry at Cressl-hall, which is a cariosity I never 
could manage to see. Fourscore nests of such a bird on 
one tree is a rarity which I would ride half as many milea 
to have a sight of. 

GUbert WhUa, Nat. Hist, of Selborne, xxii. 

Pine Island has a heronry. The Atneriean, XIV. 2S8. 

lieron*8-bill (her'onz-bil), n, A name of plants 
of the genus J^rodf am, natural order Geraniaceesy 
particularly E. eieuta/rium and E. moschaiumy 
from the supposed resemblance of the long- 


the eruption to creep or spread from one part 
of the skin to another), < kpirm s L. serperOy 
creep; boo serpent] 1. A cutaneous affection, 
also occuiring sometimes on mucous mem- 
branes, characterized by the appearance of 
patches of distinct vesicles. Several forms of 
herpes are named, of which the principal are 
those given below. — 2. [cap.] [NL.] In enfom., 
a genus of weevils, of the lamilv CurculionidiBy 
having as type H. porcellos, of Asiatic Turkey. 


Pg. heroismo s= It. eroismo; as hero + -fjjwi.] breast of a heron, 

The qualities of a hero, as courage, intrepidity, rRarWmnA v nUA 

5?. J****5_*^/? J*® 1® ®?f® sewcy < OP, *heronoeauy found only in the earlier 

form heroncel, AF. herouneel, a heron (with dim. 
suffix •eely -ccaa, as also in F. lionceau, OF. Hun-- 
cel, dim. of Hon, lion, grifoncely dim, of grifon, 

apTnysriKy a rept^, < Ipjrew, ^ _ 

wdd to Je (iW) < » *eptfle, 

serpent, + heSiiw, eat, devour. Of. Spermegiscy 


Wj ai 

by variation ftcmsftatrSyq.v.] A heron. [Now 


neuralgia, and ooourriiig in many acute febrile diaeaaea; 
oold-soraa.— Bbrpes soirter, herpes coinciding with the 
diatribution of a aenaoiy nerves and accompanied by neu- 
ralgia, UBually severe. The name originated in the re- 
aemblanoe toagirdle In oaaea of intercostal herpes loatei, 
but la used for the same disease when it ocoura elae- 
where. Also called ahinglea, una, and foster. 

(hdr-pes'tdz), n. [NL., appar. < Or. 

kpirye^y a reptile, < kpnsiVy creep (see herpes)y 


instnictive ; the Iliad abounds with more heroiaw, this 
with more morality. W. Broome, Notes to the Odyaaey. 

BaToima is the self-devotion of genius manifeatlng it- 
adf in action. //are. 

Horoiam, like cowardice^ la oontagiona. 

J. H, Swing f We and the World. 
a>iyB* Valor, gallantry, daring, boldness fearlesanesB. 

Bee brave and heroic. 

[< »««> + -<rt + ;;^.] oily prov. Eng.] 

to a hero or heroine. [Bare.] q| toratmea, neof her haronaawaa. 

Agreeably, however, to the fterotefte acoonnt of her, not Chavear, Sqnire’a Tale, L 00. 

«iiilywMih.iiot<»ll«lU«ji^^.te And be MV«d In th, 

The KaHcn, Ang. 18, 1861, p. 141. without onymoyature, A be ahnldebeeten with aalte and 
liaroiBe (bfi'ro-Iz), v. t \ pret, and pp. heroieedy poudre. Bdbaaa Book CO. E. T. 8.), p. 27a ^ . 

ppr. heroizing. [< hero 4- -terc.] To make or beronahawt (her'qn-shB), it. [Also contr. ftem- ers, lUigery 1811. See out under ichneumon. 
represent as heioic. [Bare.] shaw^y q. v.] A viuriant of heroneew. EerpaBttdffi (h^^•pes'ti-dd), n. pi [NL., < Her- 

As In all other kcroiaed forma of the god of the dea4 8o have wee same a hawfce oast off at an kmaa-BUaw, postw 4- j^acs.] The ichneumons rated as a 

Awe la both a t^ble and a wise and beneficent aldo In to looke and file a quite other way. family. Bee Herpeatinie. 

Urn oharaoter of Mlnoa. Sneye. Brit., XVL 47a Bp^BaU, Qno.Vadlat p. 88 H8rp68tin0 (hdr-jMS-tl'nd), n. pi [NL., < Her- 

n. [(1) Early mod. E. also heroSgony a pes tes 4- 4 im 8.] The dog-footed or cynopodous 

heroun, hegrouny heirony < OF. hero, 4> -yopta, generation: see •gong.'] A be- camivofoiiB quadrupeds of the old world, of thcr 


with similar termination.] The typical genus 
of ichneumons or mongooses of the subfamily 
HerpesUnmy formerly including the whole group, 
now restricted to such species aB the Egjmtlan 
ichneumon or Pharaoh’s rat (H. iehneum(m\y the 
mongoose of India (JET. griseus), and several oth- 


kearon; < 



. ftnnily Fitwrleto, repreBented by the iohneu- 
1110118 and mongooses, having straight toes with 
blunt non-retraotile olaws. when the group li 
rolled to the rank of a family, the become itlU 

more reetrioted by the exolfiiton of such genera ai CynUtU^ 
JUkOMipale, and Vrontarehw, as respectively types of dif- 
ferent subfamilies : but even in this narrow sense of the 
term the group contains upward of a doien genera besides 
HwputtiL and the qteoies are numerous. 

HervestlB (h^r-pes'tiB), n, [NL. (Gartner, 
180o),< Or. ipmjaTigf a reptile : see Herx)e8te8.'] A 
genus of dicotyledonous gamopetalous plants, 
of the natural order Set^pphularinece, tribe Gra- 
tioUce, It is disUiiguished by its calyx, the upper seg- 
ment of which is larger ovate, and covering the rest, the 
other lobes narrow or lineai*, its cylindrical corolla, 4 sta- 
mens, and 2- or 4-valved capsule. It embraces about SO 
species of small herbs, creeping or prostrate, with opposite, 
entire, or toothed leaves, and yellow, blue, or white flow- 
ers, mostly in axillary clusters or solitary. They are na- 
tives of the warm parts of both hemispheres. H. Jfon- 
niem, a wide-spread species, is the common water-hyssop, 
the expressed juice of which is used by the natives of In- 
dia^hen mixed with petroleum, to mb on parts affected 


B, eolubrimt is a native of Peru, 

where it is called yefha de colubra ; it is used as a remedy 
for the bites of venomous animals. 

herpetic (h^r-pet^ik), a. [s= F. herpStique as 
Sp. herp4Uco s Pg. herpetico =s It. erpetksOf < Gr. 
Iip7r9c(£p7r7r-), herpes: see^ei 7 >os.] Pertaining 
to or resembling herpes; partaking of the na- 
ture of herpes: as, hefpeUa patches.— Bsrpetlc 
fever. See/eesrl. 

herj^cal (h6r-pet"i-kal), a. [< herpetic + -a/.] 
Same as heipetie, 

herpetiem (hOr'pe-tizm), n. [< herpes {herpeU) 
+ -ism.] A constitutional tendency to heipes 
or similar affections. TlwmaSf Med. Diet. 

Herpetodryes (hOr-pe-tod'ri-as), w. [NL., < 
Gr. epirerdvj a reptile, serpent (see herpetoid)^ + 
dpv&g, a dj^ad, < dpvg, a tree: see dryad."] A 
notable genus of ordinary colubriform serpents, 
usually referred to the family ColuhridWy hav- 
ing an elongate slender form adapted to arbo- 
real life, and greenish and browui^ coloration. 
If. earinatus is a South American species. 

herpetoid (hto'pe-toid), a. [< Gr. ipnerdv, a 
reptile, sei^eut (< ipirtiv =r L. serpere, creep: 
see serpent), + mog, form.] Kesembling a rep- 
tile; reptiliform; sauroid: as, the archseopte- 
ryx is a herpeUnd bird. 

herpetologlC (hdr^'^pe-to-loj^ik), a. [< herpe^ 
tology + -Sc.] Of or pertaining to herpetology. 

herpetolorical (h6r^pe-to-loj'i-kal), a. [< her- 
pehlogio + -af.J Same as herpehlogic. 

herpetologically (hOr^pe-to-lojM-kal-i), adv. 
In the manner or view of a herpetologist. 

Dr. GUnther coniidera that herpetotogiaaUy Egypt must 
be included in the PalieaFCtic region, and many of the 
Egyptian enakuH occur in Palestine. 

Edinburgh Erv,, CLXin. S20. 

herpetologtot (h^r-pe-tol'o-jist), n. [< hefqte- 
tology + -wf.] One versed in herpetology, or 
engaged in the study of it. 

The alleged monster does not flt into the existing classi- 
fleation of the herpetologists. The American, XXL 826. 

herpetology (hOr-pe-tol'p-ji), n. [< Gr. fpirerdv, 
a rutile, + < '/^yeiv, speak: see -ology.] 

1. The science of reptiles, in a broad sense — 
that is, of reptiles proper and batraohians ; the 
natural histoiy of reptiles. — 2. Keptiles collec- 
tively: as, the herpetology of Borneo. 

When we consider the serpents of New Guinea more in 
detail, wo shall be again struck with the resemblances 
which they present to the hernetUogy of Australia. 

Nineteenth Century, XX. S8. 

Also, erroneously, erpetology. 

BerpetoBpimdylia (hdr^pe-to-spon-diri-fl), n. 
pi. [NL., < Or. ipirerdv, a reptile, + andvovTMg, 
Ionic and common dial, form of Gr. (T0dvdvXoc, 
a vertebra, joint.] One of the major groups 
into which MepUUa (excepting Plewrospondylia) 
are divisible, including the oraers Pmiosauria, 
Laeertilia, and Ophidia, in all of which the dor- 
sal vertebras have transverse processes which 
are either entire or very imperfectly divided 
into terminal facets. The dorsal vertebra and ribs 
m movable upon one another, and there is no plastron. 
The group thus defined is contrasted on the one hand with 
PsnMSpondlyltoandontheotherwithfifueltoqNmdplia. See 
tteae word% and also Plevaroepondylia. 

Hfirpetotlieres (hdr^pe-to-th§^r€x), n. [NL., 
< Gt. ipfrer6v, a reptile. 4* dypao, hunt, < a 
wild beast.] Agenus or South Americanhawks, 
the type and omy species of which is H, oachin- 
nem. Vieillot, 1818. 

AiVPfitotoilligt (hfir^e-tot'^mist), a. [< herpe- 
totomy + -<irf,] A dissector of reptiles ; a her- 
petologioal anatomist. 

Mrpatotoiliy (hdr-pe-tot'^mi), n. [< Gr. kpwe- 
r6y. a imtile, + a cutting, < rkfomiv, ra/nttv, 
out.] The disseciion of reptiles ; a branch of 
fiodtomywhii^ treats of the anatomy of reptiles* 
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herpoUlOdo (hfir'poLhfid), a. [Irreg. < Gr. ^ 
neiv, creep, + iroXog, pole, + o66g, way.] In 
math., a plane curve described by the point 
of contact with the fixed plane of an ellipsoid, 
the center of which is fixed while the ellipsoid 
rolls upon the plane, it a curve (commonly, but 
incorrectly, said to be wavy) olroumscrlbed between two 
oirclei^ and was Invented Iw Poinsot. 

herr (her)', a. [G., a D. hecr = Dan. Sw. herre, 
similarly used: see herre^.] Lord; master: 
used in German as a title of respectful or con- 
ventional address, either prefixed to the name 
like the equivalent ‘Master (Mr.) in English, as 
Herr Braun, Mr. Brown, or without the name 
and usually with the possessive pronoun * my,’ 
as mein Hrrr, literally ‘my lord,’ equivalent to 
English sir, or plural meine Herren, equivalent 
to English gentlemen. The Dutch form heer is 
similarly used. Bee mynheer. 

herre^t. a. [ME. herre, hasrre, here, Hery, < AS. 
herra, hierra, hearra, heorra (occurring 27 times, 
only in poetry, and chiefly in a part of the po- 
ems ascribed to Omdmon thought to be founded 
on an OS. original, the word being in AS. and 
Beand. imported from the HG. and the LG. of 
the continent) = OS. herro = OFries. h&ra, her 
s D. heer s MLG. here, ere, LG. keer as OHG. 
herro, hero, MHG. herre, herre, here, G. herr 
as loel. harri, a lord, king, herra = Sw. Dan. 
herre, lord, master, gentleman, as a title, sir, 
Mr., orig. in ref. to a superior, usually with 
a poss. pron. preceding (OHG. mm, din, sin, 
unsar, etc., herro, so AS. min, thin, his, etc., 
hearra), chiefly of the first person (OROt. min 
herro, MHG. mein hetre, G. mein herr, D. m^ 
heer = Dan. Sw. min herre, eqiiiv. to E. sir in 
address : see herr). The OHG. form also ap- 
pears as hdriro, herero, being orig. compar. of 
her, eminent, distinguished, famous, MHG. her, 
G. hchr, eminent, distingui^ed, proud, happy, 
sacred, =s MLG. here, high, solemn, holy, sa OS. 
her. high, eminent, sacred, agreeing phoneti- 
cally, and it seems historioally, with AS. h&r, 
ME. hore, E. hoar, sa Icel. hdrr, gray (usually 
with age}.] 1. A lord; master; ehief. 

Heo brouhten hyne to Fylatei^ thet wm here horn. 

Old Eng. Miecelluny (ed. Munrls), p. 46. 

This loud ich hebbe here ao fre that to none herre y 
Bohal abuye. Bob. Oloweeeter, p. lOl 

2. A knight. [Bare and poetical.] 

Mony woundis that wroght, wete ye for sothe, 
fiothe on hone A, on hen harmyt full mekull. 

pMlruction qf TVoy (E. E. T. S.X 1. 6188. 

[In both senses only in early Middle English 
use.] 

herre^t, n. See har^. 

herreograndite (her-en-grun'dit), 71. [< Her- 
rengrund (see def.) + -/<c2,] A basic copper 
sulphate ocourring at Herreugnind in Hungary, 
in spherical groups of scale-like crystals hav- 
ing a bright-green color. 

Herreria (he-re'ri-g.), n. [NL., named after C. 
A. de Herrera, a 'Spanish ugrioulturist.] A 
small genus of liliaceous plants, of the tribe 
Luguriagece, the type of Endlicher’s subtribe 
Herreriew. They are natives of extratroplcal South 
America, and are undershrubs with tuberous rootstock, 
climbing stems, and small scented flowers in many-flow- 
ered racemei. 

Herrerieas (her-e-ii'e-e), n. pi. [NL., < Her- 
reria + -ecB.] A subtriDe of SmiUteece established 
by Endlioher, typified by the genus Herreria: 
the Herreriacem of Kuntn, now referred to the 
lAliaoem. 

berriert, ». [ME. herier; < Iterry^ + -arl.] One 
who praises ; a worshiper. 

Hleu dydde thes aspyingly, that he dlstruye alle tbe 
horyerie A Baal. ii^yelif, 4 [8J KL x. 19 (Oxf.). 

herring (her'ing), n. [Early mod* E. also he- 
ringTs ME. hering, < AS. htering (= D. haring 
=r MLG. harihk, herink = OHG. harino, herinc, 
MHG. herinc, G. hering, Mring) (NL. harengus, 
F. hareng, from the G. form), a herring; prob. 
< here (as OHG. hari, heri, ete.), an army, a 
host (see harry, harbor\ etc.), + -ing, a suffix 
common as a patronymic. The reference is to 
the fact that nerrings move in shoals; so W. 
yegadan, herrings, < oad, an army, a host.] A 
olupeoid fish, Cluj^a harengus, of mat econom- 
ic importance and oommercial value, it hro an 
bloDg& form, and rather loose scales averaging about 67 
tronsverse rowi. The vomer haa an ovate patch of teeth; 
the ventral aerrotorea are weak ; ttie color Is blulA above 
and on the acalea varied vith bright reflections. The her- 
ring inhabits ^e North Atlantic, especially in water of 
mMerate depth. It is generally found not far from the 
coast, and in summer It comes into shallow water in count- 


Imiiiif-lniM 

kber, at Cape God in November, and ollBlodkXaland 

mber. In Europe the visits of the herring to the 

■horea depend llkewlaeon temperature, and variouaregtona 
have special varieties differing In aiae and slight atruotural 
charaotera. It ia tbeobjeot of very profitable fisheries ea- 



Herring ( C/w/ra hanngwi). 

(Prom Report of U. S. Flih Conimiwion, sSS*.) 

peciolly on the Norwegfan, Dutch, and Britlsli coasts. The 
eggs are very amall, and are dlacharged at the bottom of the 
water, where they adhere to rocks and aeaweod, being scat- 
tered 8ingl> or in bunches over a vast extent of sea-bottom. 
The number of eggs to a female varies according to sice, but 
averages about 10,000— in very large females many more. 
A closely related species, C, mirwMUt is found in equal 
abundance in tlie North Pacific. The name ia extended to 
tbe herring family, including the Ci«iMidff^ahad,alewife, 
menhaden, pHchard, sprat sardinq etc.— Black ll8XTtll|L 
a trade-name for a particnlar kind of cured fish.— BrUlfin 
rrixig,thealewife, Cfma vertiaiif. Bee cut under ols- 
re.— OaUfonila hsmiig, Cfupea mirabUU, of the Pa- 



lower Jaw quite prominent, rather common along the At- 
lantic coast of the United States from Florida to the Bay of 
Fundy, and of little economic value.— Fkfish-watsr iMT- 
ring. See /mA-teater.— Full iMrrllig, a local Erodlah 
name of the herring with fully developed roe or mflt— 
Garvle-liiTxliig. See garois.— Qrssn karrlng, a fresh 
herring. [E^.)— Xing Of the barrings. Same as Asr- 
ring-king.— uppered'lierring, an English name of her- 
ring split, slightly salted, and smoked.— LskS-bSXXtng, 
the 01800 , Coregonue hoyi. See cut under eiseo.— Mfisy 
herring, the highest brand of herring which are full 
roe.— ^hlo herring, the skipjack Cmpen ehryeoehlorii. 
—Bed herring, the common honing of trader having a 
reddish appearance from the manner of oaring.— Bonnd 
herring, Etrumeue sadina.’- Round shore-heiring, in 
trade, herring salted Just as they come from the water: 
distinguished from s^it henriug. Many persons prefer 
them thus, as the spawn is considered a deUcaoy.— Ihot- 
ten herring, (a) A herring which has Just demited ita 
ova. (6) AnerTing which has been gutted and dried for 
keeping. [Eng.]— Split herrliy;, gutted herring cured 
ana packed for the market — Toothed herring, the 
mooneye, Hyodon eiodains.- White hexidng. (a) A fresh 
herring. (6) A pickled herring. [Eng.] 

Hopdanoe cries in Tom's belly for two white hmringe. 
CTroak not black angel; I have no food for thee. 

Shak., Lear, III. 6. 

White-salted herring, hening cured by the French 
method called saler enolane. The fish are gutted, and 
packed in banvls in a thick brine, where they are kept 
until it is convenient to give them a final packing with 
fresh lime and salt, when the quality is branded on the bar- 
rol by the inspector. (See uso glut-herring, thnad-her- 

henug (her'ing), v. t. [< herring.n.] To ma- 
nure with herring or other fish. [Local, U. S.] 
In Maine they talk of land that has been horringed to 
death. Ooode, Menhaden, p. 249. 

herring-bank (her'ing-baugk), n. A fiishing- 
groum to which herrings resort in great num- 



Herrina-bone Wotk. 


Lawraooe 


herring-bone (her'ing-bon), n. and a. 1. n. The 
bone of a herring. 

II* a. Resembling the 
spine of a herring: spe- 
cifically applied to courses 
of stone laid at an angle, 

BO that the stones in each 
course are placed side by 
side, and obliquely to the 
right and left in alternate 
courses. It is a kind of 
ashler common in late Ho- 
man and occurring in the earliest medieval 
work. 

Both [ohuroheB] ore rude and simple in their outline 
end ornaments ; they are built with that curious herring- 
Aofie or diagonal masonry indicative of great age. 

J. Fergueeon, Hist. Arch., I. 612. 

Herring-bone bridging, in eavp., the dlsgonid stmts 
fixed anntervals between the beams of a floor to InoreaM 
its stiffness and power to resist unequal atnina.— Her- 
ring-bone pattern, an ornamental jMittem much used 
inthe induatrial arts, coiiaiating of one or more aetlea of 
abort diagonal lines contrasting with other seriaa turned 
in the opposite direction.— Heiilng-hone ■tltdh.skind 
of cross-stitch used in embroidery and in making up 
garments of flannel and other women material, and alao 
in mending sails.- Heirlng-bone twUL (a) A twill in 
which the diagonal litiea are ananged alternately, so aa to 
form a continuous sigiag pattern. (6) A textile stuff made 
in this way, as chudders. 

herring-bone (hcr'ing-bdn), e. t. ori. [< herring- 
hone, a. ] To sew or embroider with the herring- 
bone stitch. 

There, all the while, with an air quite bewlteliing, 

She aat Agm‘wg-6<w»i^temj»nrinj^^ ^ ^ 

herring-biUNi (her'ing-bus), n. [» D. hating- 
huis.] A boat of peoulisr form, measuring 10 
or lotons, Tisedinthehening-fidieKy. [B^«] 


Vrooi the oommenoement of the whiter flihing 1771, to 
the end of the winter fldilng 17dl« the tonnage bountgr 
upon the kming’huM flaheiy haa been at thirty ahillingi 
the ton. Adorn SmUh, Wealth of Nation^ iv. fi. 

herring-CObt (herMng-kobz), n. Young her- 
rings; henee, anything worthlesB. [Prov.Eng.] 
The mbbiah and outoaat of your horringeobo Invention. 

APUto purge Melaneholie. iJiMiweU*) 

hfirrlng-eod (her'ing-kod), n. See codf^. 
hArxing-CIiror (her'ing-khr n. A gutter and 
salter of herrings ; a person engaged in the busi- 
ness of catching henwg and preparing them for 
the market. 

lierrillg-driTer (her^ing-dxi^y^r), n, A fisher- 

light. ^^ine, U. S. ;^Bay of Fund^] ^ 
llMringer(her'ing-6r),7i. [<herring’¥ A 

person engaged in herring-fishing. 

A lot of longahore merchant akippera and kerringert 
who went about oalliiig themaelvea cmtalna. 

Kingriey, Two Yean Ago, ziv. 

kfirring-fisliery (her'ing-fish^^r-i), n. The busi- 
ness^ fishing for herrings, 
hfirring-gnll (her^ing-gul), n. One of several 
gulls of large size, having the mantle pearl- 
blue, the primaries crossed with black and 
ripped with white, the bill yellow with a red 



llerring<gull (Lotus argentotus), 

spot on the gonys, and the feet yellow or flesh- 
colored. The general plumage ta white in the adult, and 
the atretoh of wings la about 4 feet Gulla of thia charac- 
ter are found in moat parts of the world, such aa haruo 
atpeneatiM, of Europe Asia, and NorUi America, a repre- 
aentative species of the group. Also called milvery guU. 
hfirring-nake (her'ing-hak), n. The hake, 
Merlucius amiridus, [Scotch.] 
bjOrring-lUMr (her'ing-hog), n. The common 
porp^e, Phoeama communis, [Local.] 
lierrillg'-killg (her'ing-king), n. A fish of the 
family RegmeddiB, Regalocus glesne. Also called 
king of the herrings. See Regaleddm, 
hernag-llioniltam (her'ing-moun^tan), n, A 
large closely packed mass of herring, such 
as appears on the western coast of Norway 
during the summer in some years. It depends 
upon the occurrence in great numbers of small 
crustaceans on which the fish feed. Sars, 
biirrillg-jpike (her^ng-pik), n. A fish of the 
group (Jlupesoces, ^iir J, Richardson, 
herring-pond (herring-pond), n. Tlie ocean. 
[Humorous.] 

Begin elsewhere anew. 

Boston's a hole, the herring-pmd is wide, 

V-notes are something, liberty stUl more. 

Browning, Mr. Sludge, the Medium. 

I bdieve that instances could be produced of this re- 
generation of termi^ especially if we call to aid terms 
which have lived in America, and again crossed the Asr- 
Hiig-pciuf with modem traffic. JT. and Q., 7th ser., VI. 86. 

horringHIpink (herring-spingk), n. The golden- 
crest^ wren, Regulus eristatus: so called in 
East Suffolk, England, because often taken in 
the rigijing of vessels engaged in the herring- 
fishery in the North Sea. Also known as toU 
c^er^seas, under the same circumstances. See 
cut under golderest, 

horring-vesgelf (herring-vessel), n. A measure 
of capacity for herrings. 

Some statutes did limit eel-vessels eq^ with herring* 
v es se l s . Becorde, Grounde of Artes. 

ll«rrillg-Work(herring-w6rk),n. Herring-bone 
work. See herring-bone, 

Hormhuter (hemrhfit-Ar), n. [< 0. ffemihut 
(see def.) + -cri.] One of the denomination 
of Moravians or United Brethren: so called 
in Germany from the village built by them on 
the estate of Count von Zinzendorf m Saxony, 
named Herrnhnt, and since serving as the head- 
quarters of the body. See Moravian, 
hinj^ (her'i), v, t. Another speUing, histori- 
cally more correct, of harry, [Scotch.] 
kiR^ (herri), v, t, [< heruen. herien, < 
AB,Meiian ss OHG. AtfrAiacGhith. hatian^ praise, 
allied to L. eamen (for *cagmgfi), a aong, Co- 
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mma, OL. oogmaao, amuse, Bkt. praise: 

seecaarm^.] To honor; praise; celebntte. 
Beryei be thou sad thy aam^ 

Goddesse of renoun or isme. 

Chaueer, House of Fame^ 1. 1405. 

And the sohepsrdis tumeden sgen glorifyiugo vnd hery* 
ifigeOod in alle thi^s that thel haoden herd and seven : 
as it was soyd to hem. Luke ii. 80. 

Now nis the time of merimskeb 
Nor Fan to herye, nor with love tojtlsye. 

Spenter, Shep. GaL, November. 

herrylllgt. n. [ME. heryenge; verbal n. of her- 
rfflf e.] liaising ; a matter of praise. 

harryment (her^i-ment), n. Harassment; an- 
noyance. [Scotch.^ 

Stanmrel, corky-hesded, graceless gentry, 

The herryment and iiiin of the country. 

Sums, Brigs of Ayr. 

hers (hdrz), pron. See hc^, 

heraalf, n, [Abbr. of rehersaly now rehearsal^ 
q. V.] Rehearsal ; relation. 

With this sad hersaU of his heavy stresse 
The warlike Damsell was empasuond sore. 

Spenser, F. Q., IXI. zi. 18, 

Henchelf (hAr'shel), n, A name by which the 
planet now called Uranus was formerly known, 
from its discoverer. Sir William Herschel. See 
UranuSf 2. 

Herschdlian (hAr-shei'i-an), a, Cf or pertain- 
ing to the astronomer Sir William Herschel 
0738-1822), or his son Sir John (1792-1871): 
as, the Berschelian telescope (named from Sir 
William Herschel). 

The Hersehdian or front view reflector. 

Eneye, Brit,, XXIU. 145. 

The ouirent SersehsUan theory of the solar constitution. 

A, M, Clerks, Astron. in 19th Gent., p. 91. 

BarsolMlian rsys of the gpectrnm, the invisible (in- 
fra-red) heat-raya whose existence was flrst proved by Sir 
William Herscho. See heat and sp^rum, 

heradielite (hdr'shel-it ), n. [Named after J ohn 
Herschel, afterward Sir John Herschel, the as- 
tronomer. The mineral was discovered in a 
collection made by him in Sicily.] A mineral of 
the zeolite family, closely related to chabazite. 

Hersdhellic (h^r-emerik), a, Herscbelian. 

Beyond the red Mrsl at the other end of tho speotrum, 
lie the so-called BerseheUie niy% of leiut relrangibiUty, 
which also are not visible^ but are manifested through their 
thermal effects. J, Fieke, C^kNunic Philos., 1. 19. 

berao^ (h^rs), n. [The same as hearse^ the spell- 
ing herse being either obs., as in the ordinary 
senses of hearse, or else, as in the technical 
senses, recent and directly after mod. F. Iterse : 
see hearse^ .] If. An obsolete spelling of hearse^ 
in various senses. — 2. A framework, composed 
of bars or rods, and used for any purpose ; a 
grating. 

The small manufacturers make use of hoops for this pur- 
pose (stretching the skins for parobmentsl but the greater 
employ a heree, or stout wooden frame. 

Ure, Diet., Ill 518. 

This sbaUownesB of the water over the bar has frequent^ 
been the cause of damages and expenses. To obviate this 
inoonvenlenoe^ the India Company some twdve years since 
had caused to be constructed iron barrows (herses\ which 
were dragged over the ban to remove the sand and mud. 

Qayarri, Hist. Lonisiana, I. 501. 

8. In/orA, 8peoifically^(a) A portcullis. (6) 
A frame armed with spikes, used for chevaux- 
de-frise, and laid in the way or in breaches, with 
the points up, to prevent or obstruct the ad- 
vance of an enemy. — 4. In her., a charge re- 
semblmg a harrow, and blazoned herse or har- 
row indifferently. 

herself, r. t. An obsolete variant of hearse^, 

Herse^ (h^r'se), n« [NL., < Gr. one of the 
three Attic nymphs, ^yhtnpog, and U&v- 
dpoeoc, daughters of Cecrops.] If. A genus of 
sphin^d moths. Oken, 1815.-2. A genus of 
birds. The common white-bellied swallow of the United 
States is Bometimea known as Herse Mbofor. R.P, Lesson, 
1887. 

8. A genus of crustaceans.— 4. A genus of 
mollui^s. 

heraed (hArst), a, [< herae^ 4- -ed2,'] Arranged 
in the form of a harrow. See quotation and 
note. [Bare.] 

his horsed bowman how the arrows flew ! 

Southey, Joan of Arc, il. 


Whan the annaa of kyngo Arthur wara broaghA Gon- 
nora hym helped for to armcb . . . andAtfr-seirglrdehym 
with hli awerde. MeHinQL ».), U, 828. 

Aa thus she did amuse heredU, 

Bdow a c^n aik tree. 

The Bari Mar's Daughter (Child's Ballad^ !• 171) 

Man, Woman, Nature each is but a glass, 

Where the soul sees the image of herseif, 

Aouvf A Fsrting of the Waya 

hership (hAr'ship), n, [< Icel. herskapr, war- 
fare, ravaging, C herr, ss AS. here, an army, 4- 
-skapr ss AS. -seipe, E. -chip.] 1 . The crime of 
carrying off cattle by force ; foray. [Scotch.] 

And biyngand thame to pouertie^ 

To hounger, hirseheip, and rewyne ; 
l^ttand the pure in poynt to trae. 

Lauder, Bewtie of Kyngis (E. E. T. S.), L 109. 

It grieved him ... to see sic hershikp, and waste, and 
depredation to the south of the Hielana line. 

Seott, Bob Boy, xxvL 

2. The cattle so carried off. [Scotch.] 

But wi’ some hopes he travels on while he 

The way the hership had been driven could see. 

Boss, Helenore^ p. 46. 

hersiUon (hdr^si-li^n), n. [F., < herse, a port- 
cullis, etc.: see herse^, 3.] Milit,, a plank or 
beam armed with spikes or nails to prevent or 
retard the advance of an enemy. 

herst-pan (h^rst'pan), n. [ME. not found ; < AS. 
* ^ -panne, a fnring-pan, < hyrstan, try, roast 

iG. roatan (for *hr6stan\ liffiG. 


(s OHG. rbatan (for ^hrdstan), MHG. roeaten, 
G. rbsten, > ult. OF. rostir, E. roast, q. v,), 4- 
panne, pan.] A frying-pan. Simmonds, 
herBUmt. a, [ME., < AS. hyrsum (ss OFries. har- 
sum s LG. norsam, hursam ss OHG. horsam, 
MHG. horsam, G. g^horaam), obedient, < hyran, 
hear, obey: see ib^ur.] 1. Obedient.— 2. De- 
vout; pious. 


Sir Oawayne and the Oreen Knight (£. E. T. S.X L 980. 
bert^f, n. An obsolete form of harO-, Chaucer, 
bert^t, An obsolete form of heart, 
bert^, n. An obsolete variant of hurt^, 
berte^t, n, A Middle Eimlish form of heart, 
berto'^t, e, t, A Middle English form of hurfl. 
bertelest, a. A Middle English form of heartless, 
berteljrt, O, and adv, A Middle English form of 
hmrty and heartily, 
bertespont, n. See hearUmoon, 
bertb^, G. and adv, A Middle English form of 
hearUy. 

bertwortt, n. An obsolete form of hartwort, 
HenUian (h^rd'li-an), a, [< LL. HeruU, ErvU, 
rarely sing. Herulua,'] Of or pertaining to the 
Heruli, one of the Teutonic peoples who over- 
threw the Western Empire, a. d. 476, and made 
Odoaoer (a chieftain, probably of Rugian ori- 
gin) ruler of Italy. 

The BeruUan king Bindual. Eneyc. Brit,, XVU. 284. 
bery^t, V, t. An obsolete form of harry, 
bery^f, v, t, A variant of herry^, 
bery^, a. An obsolete form of hairy, 
HedlYan, n. See Hesvan, 

HeBiodie (he-si-od'ik), a, [< Hesiod (< L. He- 
siodus, < Gr. *HcrtoSoc) (see def.) 4- -ic.] Of. per- 
taining to, or resembling the style of Hesiod, a 
Greek poet of about the eighth century b. c., or 
to a poetical school of whidi he was the founder 
or the chief. The Hesiodic poems are didactic. 

Our earliest knowledge of Zeus is derived from the 
Homeric and Bssiodie poems. Eneye. Brit., XXIV. 782. 

The Bssiodie bards come down to about the 40th 01(ym- 
piad]. C. O. UiUler, Manual of ArchnoL (tnms.X 1 77. 

HeMone (h$-ri'9-n5), n. [NL., after L. Heai- 
one, Hesiona, < Ghr. *Bai6vg, in Greek legend a 
daughter of Laomedon, king of Troy.] 1. A 
genus of dorsibranchiate annelids with 


(This passage is acoompanled by the following note : 
"This was the usual method of marshalling the bow- 
men. At Creoy *tfae anhart stood in the manner of an 
herse, about two hundred in front, and but forty in depth, 
which is undoubtedly the best way of embatteling archers, 
... for by the breadth of the front the extension of the 
enemies front is matched; and by reason of the thinness 
in flank, the arrowido moreosrtam sxsontlon, being more 
likely to reach homo* (Asnisf)b'*] 

haraelf (hhr-selfOv [< her 4- aeU, q. v.1 
An emphasized or reflexive form of the third 
personal pronoum femiiiine; corresponding in 
all uses to himedyi 


„ short 

stout body of few ill-defined rings, a large pro- 
boscis without jaws or tentacles, and long cirri 
on the parapodia.— 2. A genus of dipterous 
insects. Hesvoidy, 1863. 

.BeaiOllidlB (hS-si-on'i-da), n, pi, [NL., < He- 
' sione 4- -ioffi.] A family of errant marine 
worms of the order Chastepoda, typified by the 
genus Hesione, 

tmtancy (hez'- or hes^i-tgn-si), n. [< L. hcBsi- 
tantia, a stammering, < hiBsitan{t-)8, ppr. : see 
hesitant^ The state or condition of hesitating ; 
indecision; vacillation. 

Some of them rsasonsd without doubt or hseUaney, 

Bp, AtUrbury, Works, XL i. 

Upon thsse grounds, is thsy professsd they did without 
any mindiig, heettanoy, or raaervatlon, in Chs most full, 
clesr, downright^ and peremptory manner, with Arm son. 
fldenoe and alaorily, eononrreut& aver the fbot. 

Jems, WoridflLmi. 

•Wyn, heehMUaBen, 



llMttUlt 

llMdtaat (hez'- or heB'i-t((nt), a. [< L. hasH- 
tan(P')8, ppr. of hmitare, stick fast, stammer, 
etc.: see MHiateA Hesitating; pausing; ir> 
resolute ; not ready in detenmninff, doing, or 
saying; wanting readiness of spee^. 

He wsB s msn of no qalckuttorsnoe^ but often heHtant, 
BamUir, life and Time% lit. 47. 

hesitantly (hez^- or hes'i-tant-U), adv. With 
hesitancy or doubt. 

Being wont to speak rather doubtfully, or heHtantljf. 
than resolvedly, concerning matters wherein I apprehend 
some difficulty. Works, I. 2, To the Mader. 

hesitate (hez'- or hes'i-tat), r.; pret. and pp. 
Jiesitatedf ppr. Iieeitating, f< L. hcesitatus, pp. 
of hiBsitare (> It. eititare s Pg. Sp. hesitar s= F. 
h4inter)y stick fast, stammer, be uncertain, in- 
tensive of haererej pp. hcBsua, stick, cleave, ad- 
here. Cf. adhere^ cohere^ inhere, etc.] 1, tn- 
trana, 1. To hold back in doubt or indecision; 
refrain or dela;|r by reason of uncertainty or dif- 
ficultv of decision or choice : as, he hesitated 
to believe the report; they hesitate about tak- 
ing so dangerous a step. 

A man who wishes to serve the cause of religion ought 
to tmUaU long before he stakes the truth of religion on 
the event of a controversy respecting facts in the physi* 
cal world. if aeaiuay, Sadler's Law of Population. 

If I haiitate, 

It is because 1 need to breathe awhile, 

Rest, as the human right allows. 

. Browning, Ring and Book, 11. 176. 
nature^ even if we hesitate to call it good, is infinitely 
interesting, infinitely beautiful. 

R. Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. 20. 

2. To halt or falter in speech, through inde- 
cision or embarrassment; make irregular in- 
voluntary pauses; stammer. 

His [Fox's] manner was awkward ; his delivery was 
toting; he was often at a stand for want of a word. 

JHacatUay, William Pitt. 
Bflyn. 1. Waver, etc. (mo scruple ) ; delay, vacillate, de> 
liberate^ doubt, be undotonnlned, demur.— 2. See atom- 
f/Mtr. 

II. trane. To utter or express with hesitation 
or reluctantly; insinuate dubiously, [liare.] 
Just hint a fault and hesitate dislike. 

Pope, Prol. to Satires, 1. 204. 
I choose rather to hesitate my opinion than to assert it 
roundly. Lowell, Oration, Harvard, Nov. 168fi* 

h6Sitatill|[ly (hez^- or hes'i-ta-ting-li), adv. In 
a hesitating manner. 

The liest' things done hesitatingly, and with an ill graces 
lose their effect, and produce disgust rather than satis- 
faction or gratitude. A. Hamilton, Works, 1. 168. 

hesitation (hez- or hes i-ta'shou), n. [= F. 
ItettiiaUfm s Pr. heynitacio s= »p. hesitacion ss 
Pg. hesitagSo ss It. esitazione, < L. hw8itatio{n-), 
< iHcsitare, stick fast, stammer, etc. : see hesi- 
tate,} 1. The act of hesitating; a pausing or 
delay in determining or acting; suspension of 
judgment or decision from uncertainty of mind ; 
a state of doubt. 

With hesitation admirably slow. 

He humbly hopes— presumes— it may be so. 

Cowper, Conversation, l.*a28. 
It looks as if we held the fate of the fairest possessions 
of mankind in our handi^ to be saved by our firmness or 
to be lost by hesUatum, Emerson, Amer. CivUixatiou. 

It is not theory alone that can ever fully enable os to 
preserve the golden mean between faith and hesitation. 

A, Sidgwiek. 

2. An irregular involuntary pausing in speech; 
awkward orembarrassed interruption of speech; 
stammering. 

This hesitation arose, not from the poverty, hut from the 
wealth of . . . [his] vocabulary. Maeaulay, Lord Holland. 
■Bim. HssUation, Hssitaney: waveringjiuspense^ uncer- 
tainty, doubts vaciUatioii ; faltering. Hssitation is per- 
haps more often used for the act m hesitating, hesUanoy 
generally for the spirit, character, or frame of mind. 
HssUatiion is more common. 

hesitatiye (hez^- or hes^-ta-tiv), a, [< hesitate 
+ -itw.] Showing hesitation. Smart, 
heiitator Chez'- or hea'i-t^tgr), n. [< hesitate 
+ -or.] One who hesitates. 

He was that apparent oontradiotton in termi^ a bold hes~ 
ffotor— in the lauguage of the hunting field, a “daring 
fuiffier.*' Contemporary Bev,, LIV. 620. 

bMdtatory (hez'- or hes'i-t^t^), a. [< hesi- 
tate + -ory.j Hesitating. [liare.j 

His boiiig BuspioiouB, dubious, oanteloaB, and not soon 
determined, but hesitedory at unusual oocurreiices in his 
offioe,made him pass for a person timidour andofaflokl^ 
irresolute temper. Rogsr North, Ezamen, p. 606. 

Voioe thin, oresiqr, querulous ^As«<(atorgi end as if it 
couldn't be trouUed to imeak. 

Carlyle, The Century, XZIV. 22. 

hMID (hesp), n. 1. A dialectal variant of hoiip. 
*-•9. The length of two hanks of linen thread. 
J. B, Knight. 

BinBr(liei'pto),fi. [<L.HMp^(s,q.v.] Same 
SMSspemSf I. poetical.] 
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Sad Ssspar o'ar the burled sun 
And ready, thou, to die with him, 

Thou watonest all things ever dim 
And dimmer, and a glory done. 

Tennyson, In Memorlam, exxi. 

Hesperia (hes-pe'ri-|). n. [NL., < L. Hesperia, 
the west, < Hesperus, the evening star, the west: 
see Hesperus,} 

The typical ge- ' ‘ 

mis of Hesferii- 
doB, containlim 
small black-an£ 
white species, 
such as H, tesaei- 
lata, Fabricius, 

1793. Also writ- 
ten Fsperia, 

Hesperian (hes- 
pe'ri-an), a. and ” 

n, [<*L. Hesperius, western, < Gr. imriptog, west- 
ern, < HlaTTKpog, Hesperus : see He^erus,} I. a, 

1. Western; situated at the west. [Poetical.] 

The parting sun, 

Beyond the earth’s green cape and verdant isles 
Hesperian, sots. Milton, T. L., viiL 682. 

2. Of or pertaining to the Hesperides. 

The forests shining with Hesperian fruit and with the 
plumage of gorgeous birds. Maeaulay, Moore’s Byron. 

8. \l, d.1 Of or pertaining to the hesperians ; 
having the charaetors of the family Hei^eriidm, 
n. n. 1. An inhabitant of a western coun- 
try. — 2. \l, c,} A lepidopterouB insect of the 
family a skipper, Castnioides, 

Also hesperid. 

Let us now compare the foregoing detailed oharactera 
[of the yucoa-boier] with the Caatniana on the one hand 
and the Hesperians on the other. C. V, Biley. 

Hesperid (hes'pe-rid), n. [< Herperid-es, n, pi,} 

1. One of the Hesperides. 

The damaela of the land, instead of nestling in ohin- 
chilla or sable's fu^ stand about In a rural manner, much 
as did the Hesperias, P, Jiobinson, Under the Bun, p. 98. 

2. [I, e.] Same as hesperian, 2. 

HesperldiB (hes-per'i-de), n. pi. See Hesperi- 

idw. 

HesperideBB (hos-^-rid 'e-e), n, pi, [NL., < Hes- 
perta (-id-) + -ecu. j 1 . ()ne of the orders estab- 
lished by LinnsBUH (1751 ) in his attempted nat- 
ural arrangement of plants, including the gen- 
era Citrus, Styrax, and Gardnia, — 2. A name 
sometimes used for the orange family.— 8. An 
order used by Sachs, including the families Au- 
rantiaeew, Meliacete, Humiriacere, and Erythroxy- 
laceee, 

Hesperides (hes-per'i-doz), w. pi, (Tj., < Gr. 
^Eanepideg, Hesperus: see Hssperus,} 

1. In Gr. myth,, nymphs who guarded, with the 
aid of a fierce serpent, the golden apples given 
by Ge (Earth) to Hera («niiio), in deli^tful 
gardens at the western extremi^ of the world, 
supposed to be in the region of Mount Atlas in 
Africa. Their origin and number (from three 
to seven) are variously ^iven. [Erroneously 
used by Shakspere as a singular.] 

Before thee stauds this fair Hesperides, 

With golden fruit, but dangerous to be touch'd. 

Shak,, Pericles^ i. 1. 

Ladies of the Hesperides, that seem'd 
lUrer than feign'd of old Milton, P. R., iL 867. 

2. In bof.,aola88 of plants foundedby Endlieher, 
including the orders Humiriaeeas, Olacinece, Au- 
ranHaoea, Meliaceee, and Cedrelaceas, Same as 
the Heaperidew of Sachs. These orders, maiw of 
which have been changed in name, are included by Ben- 
tham and Hooker in their cohorts Oeranialss and Olaealss, 

HesperidiSA (hes-pe-rid'i-w), a, [< Heeperi- 
des + -lan.] Of or pertaining to the Hespendes 
or their garden. 

A Hssperidian trec» enwreathed by a serpent (symbol of 
a bleaseanesB veiled in darkness and terrora). 

C, 0, Miiller, Manual of ArohwoL (^i.X § 481. 


lisspsiidill (hes-per'i-din), n. [< heimerid-ium 
+ -4nS.] A crystallizable bitter principle found 
in the sponf^ envelop of orangey ima ^emons. 

pi. hes- 
^finallu- 

iion to tCe golden apples of the Hesperides.] 
In bof. , a fleshy fruit with a leathery rina, formed 
from a free many-oelled ovary: a mere variety 
of the berry. The term indudes the ofanga, lemon, 
and rdated imita. MorphologioBlly, the rind b probably 
homdlogona with an outer whorl of barren oarpaa united 
by their edgei in the manner of a po^oarprilaxy one- 
eelled ovary, end the dongiUed juioe-filled cdla of die 
pulp are true triofaomea. 

A MMoolent fruit (known ta ^ ^M a Uysi^m iOb 


Hespsrlid»(be8-pe-]i'i-d5),n.p;. [NL.,< Hes- 
peria 4- -idoB,} A familjr of rhopalooerous lepi- 
dopterouB insects, of which the genus Hesperia 
is the type ; the skippers or hesperians. These 
email ]ai»headed batterflies have a quick Jerky flight, 
whence the name skipper. Representative speoiea are 
Hesperia sulvanus ana I'hymele almtlus. Corresponding 
groups of hesperians are named Hesperida, Hesperides, 
Hsswrides.sxSLMsspsridi. ^ . 

Hesperinem (hes-pe-rin'f -e), n. pi, [NL. , < Hes- 
pens (-ill-) + -«ce.J A section of the Cruciferoi, 
established by Reichenbach in 1887, typified 
by the genus Mesperis, 

Hesperfi (hes'pe-ris), n, [L., the queen’s gil- 
Ivflower, < Gr. itnreplg, the night-scented gilly- 
flower, peculiar fern, of iawipiog, western: see 
Hesperian and Hesperides, ] A gen us of dicoty- 
ledonous polypetalous plants, rounded by Lin- 
nieuB, belonging to the natural order Cruciferw, 
tribe Sisymhriem, its main oharaotera are the two 
erect lobes of the stigma and dongated erect sepals. The 

-V _ . . perennial 

VOS, and 

^ flowers. 

They grow in Europe and Asia. I'he common rocket or 
dame's-violet is H. malrtmalis, a native of Europe; other 
species are also called rocket, 

Hesperisphlnges (hes^pe-ri-sfiu'jez). n. pi. 
[NL., < Hesperia + sphinx,} In Latreille’s sys- 
tem of classification, a division of crepuscu- 
lar lepidoptcrous insects, corresponding nearly 
with the modern families Castniidw and Aga- 
ristida;: so called from being considered the 
oonnecting-liuk between the sphinxes and the 
diumalJLc/ndopfcra by means of the Hesperiidas, 
a family of the latter division. 

Eesperomys (hes-per'o-mis), n, [NL. (Water- 
house, 188^), < Gr. raitepog, western, + pvg as E. 
mouse.} A genus equivalent to the tribe tSig- 
modontes, consisting of the American Murida, 
or murine rodents . As now restricted, the genns con- 
sists of the vesper-mice proper, or the ordinaiy native 
mice of America, of modfum and small size, lithe form, 
with large ears and eyes, tall approximately as long as 
the body, fore feet amall, hind feet lung with aoant-haired 
or naked 6-tuberoulate soles, and the aeneral pelage hi- 
colored, sleek, and glossy. It is divided by Ooues into nu- 
merous Bubgenera, those of North America being Veiperi- 
mus. Calamus, Onyehomys, and Orysotnys, The abundant 
white-footed deer-mouse, H, leueupus, is a charaeterlstio 
example. Bee second cut under doer-mouse, 
Hesperopithed (hes^pe-ro-pi-the'si), n, pi, 
[< Gr. earrepog, western, the west, + nlOyKog, an 
ape.] The platyirhine or American monkevs 
collectively : so called in distinction from the 
catarrhine or old-world Heopitheci, The two 
divisions are respectively conterminous with 
Platyrrhini and Catarrhini, 
hasperopithedne (hes ^pe -ro-pi-the ' sin), a. 
Pertaining to the Hesperg^thect, 

Eesperorms (hes-pe-rdr'nis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
ianepog, western, the west, + bpvig, a oird.] The 
typical genus of fossil birds of the family Hes- 
peromimida!. The best-known species is H. rsgedis, 
aisoovered in 1670 in the yellow chalk of the pteranodon 
beds of Kansas. O. C, Marsh, 1872. 

Hssperomis may be tersely characterised as a gimtio 
diver, some six feet in length from the point of the bill 
to the end of the toes. . . . While the general oonflgu- 
ration of the skeleton may be likened to that of a looo, 
the conformation of the sternum is ratite, like that of 
strnthiouB birds, and the wings are rudimentary or abor- 
tive ; ... the laws are long and furnished with sharp 
recurved teeth implanted in grooves. 

Couee, Key to N. A. Birds, p. 826, 

HaspsrornitUdSB (hes^pe-rdr-nith'i-de), n.pl. 
[NL., < Hesperomis (-omxth-) + -ddw,} A fam- 
ily of fossil birds from the Cretaceous of North 
America, typified by the genus HesperomiSf and 
representing a prime division of the whole claes 
Aves, having teeth implanted in grooves, sad- 
dle-wapod or heterocmlous vertebra), ratite 
sternum, radimentaiy wings, and short tail: 
conterminous with the sub<na88 Odontoleee, 
Hespems (hes'pe-rus), n, [L., the evening 
star, < Or. "Eff7re/)Of, the evening star, prop, 
a^. (with or without aaryp, star), of or at 
evening (also as noun, itriref^ or fem. kairkpa, 
evening), hence western ; prig. *Fiffirepog ss L. 
vesper, m., vespera, f., evening: see veiper,} 1. 
The evening star; especially, the planet Venus 
as evening star (as morning star, called by the 
Greeks Phosphoros, and by the Romans Lmfer^ 
’light-bringer’) : in mythology, personified as a 
son of AstrsBUS and Eo8( Aurora), or a son or bro- 
ther of Atlas, and sometimeB called the father 
of the Hesperides.” Also, poetically, Heaperm 
Now glowed the Armament 
With living sappmres ; Hesperus, that led 
The stenylioB^ rode brightest. ^ ^ ^ 

JfVtton, P. L., It. flOfi. 

At evening the dewy Esspsrus oomee from the bosom 
of the mist, end aasumee his station to the alqr._ < ^ 
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rSooAUedbeoMiie 
dtej <Gr. ircupoc, a 
. ^ " An imperfectly 

In the form of a triangler “The SuopoaSril^fujipin H68rai.HedlTa&(he8'-.heRh'van),n. [Heb.] Frank™ Furnace, New 

SmSf The seoond month of the Jewish oiWl year, and ®* It w eun^ed to be an «^d of 

^^in- *’‘® ®*?*‘«* ®* ««* ««wwd year, correepindiig to 

F K iSLlWh the laStorpart of October anda part of Novem- MWiMta&to etc. See ete. 

wfet^iLllSZSSii^ST^^^ h.tcW(hechel),?,..mde^ ^ea.*«t«M. 

In the lower abdominal walls on oaAi side, oonoemed in HeMT Cn a B IIl (bee i-k 
direct inrainal hernia, bonnded below by roupart’s liga- \ tjavx^eiVf b< 
ment^ outwardly by the epigastric artery, and inwardly The doctnne 

havm'gaa^e'tricrido.piiaida*ikliln^ 

HMflul(heBh'im),a.andN. [< J7«wte, Latin- ry « imyaarhe alternately broader on we side than <m the 
iaed fora of (h Messe^easen^ o^. a Tent, tribe- ^fTOeSfa^X ~Urei iS'alS nothomacmto 


rdM s^i o^ qaTeC (hat^'*k:*»l), «• [< «r. 

toe of a body 6f monto who ®ther,«ljfforent, + ^«, prime, mat^ty.] 
nf. Athos dnriii the fomtoenth t»™ra?>yi 88id of ftiwers in which cross-fer. 


hermit, < iavxdCnVf be etill or quiet, C ^jav^oc, 
still, quietj One of a body of monks who 

lived on Idount Athos during the fourteenth aii. - i. - . v ai. •~i»w 7 -. - 

centuiy, and aimed to attainrby the practice of by the pistils maturmg 

contemplation and ascetioisii,entir5teanqnU- 

lity and serenity of mind, and hence enpemat- ^- ■»»»««« (1870), in Journal of Botany, V 
Ural insight and divine light, with knowledge of ir^l 
theDoity. AlsoOi^' ' ’ ' ” **** 


iVIII. 


[< Gr, Ircpof, 
Of glandular 
as, hetera^ 


nmiva* nara aju VA vsa AJ.vooVfAAvaor-n>f \rAa|^* n juvuu* b&iuc- 

name, in L. Chatti (Tacitus), Gr. Xdrroi (Stra- 
bo).] 1, a. Relating or pertaining to Hesse in 
Germany, or to the Hessians.^ HesslaB tut See 
Jjki.—HbsaUin boots. See teoes.<-Hbsilaa omolble, 

See the nouns, 

n. n. 1. A native or an inhabitant of Hesse 
in Germany. The Hessisns as a race are the renreaen- 
tatives of the andent Teutonic people the Catti (Chiattl); 
ttsy form^ various minor states in Germany, of which ^ne ueiw. Also f 
the chief have been Hesse-Cassel (annexed to nmisia in liMiwdiJLMtft ^Iiaa 
1866) and the grand duchy of Hesse, called Hease-Daim- “^jr«liaTOC (nes 

■tadtprevioaB tolS66. gdf, quieting (as music), 

9. In the United States, as a term of reproach, iiovx&l^etv^ quiet, iavxaoTvc^ a quietist, hermit: see 

a mercenary; a military or political hxWiiig: Seayehast^ Productive or expressive of quie- '^^™€mlc(het^^^^ a, 

from the employment of Hessian troopris tnde and serenity of mind-- HOiyifliaJtlceplsya- 

mercenaries by the British government in the Jfif!** I? opfynthottc meters, ™ abnormally located. 

American revolution.— « a the trochaic or lumbio dipodles in which are epitritic In _^te tissue. 

boots originally worn 
Hessian boots. 

^ Directly the Stranger aaw the young men, he acted at past pavDicipie oi neai, Tintn fow fba ativiini 

them, eyeing them solemnly over his gilt volume as he hot'^h Obsolete (Mid^e English) preterit of ^^J|J"0^or the eartraoroiiiary sexual ameronce 

]^on&eita 0 e.bank,Bliowi^hi 8 han^hlBriim.andliis hiahi^ v/unuxew xaigiieu; prewjni, or ^ which is comparatively short and 

A. f « , "T””'*’ *"• ^ (»>«*). «’• A dialectal variant of m. 

^ pl. A kind of coaree clo^, made of hemp, or, hetSBia (ho-te^rfi), w.: pi. heUarw (-re). [NL., 

Epic female 

jute, and used principally for bagging. companion; in Attic use opposed to a lawful 

doee textures, wife, and so with various shades of meaning 

U. S» Cons. Ji<p., No. 78^ GS87X p. MS. from < concubine’ to * courtezan fern, of irai- 

poct a companion, comn^e, akin to ^/c, a 
clansman, Idusman.] In ancient Greece, a 
woman, particularly a slave or a foreigner, 
devoted to public or private entertainment, 
making a profession of flute-playing, dancing, 
etc., and in some cases rising to high con- 
sideration for learning, talents, and the social 
arts; hence, a* courtezan; an avowed concu- 
bine or female paramour. At Athens only daugh^ 
teri of full cltisens could become, under the law, wives 
of cltisens ; tbui^ Aspasia of Miletus, the accomplished 



Jl® (hessian), n. [< Hesse (see def.) + 

-isn.] In math,, a functional determinant whose 
constituents are the second di£l!erential coeffi- 
cients of a quantic, arranged in regular order. 
The name was given by Sylvester in 1863, after Dr. Otto 
Besse of KCnlgsberg, who showed the imjMrtenoe of this 
determinant. It is the Jacobisn to the diflereutial coef- 
fioienta of a homogeneous functiou of any number of va- 
riables. 

beuite (hes'It), n, [After G. H. Hess of St. 
Petersburg (1802-50).] A rare silver telluride 
occurring in the Altai and elsewhere. Petzite 
is a variety containing also some gold. 

llffiMOni t e (hes'on-it), n. [Also, less prop., esso- 
fiifc; < Gr. ^suv, less, compar., with superl. 
^Kurroc (see hehistotiterm), going with fwcpdg, lit- 
tle, or KOKdg, bad, < f/sa, softly.] A variety of 
garnet : same as cinmmon^tone. 



Huia-blrdk {.Htttralocha aeutirostris) : male, ihoit bill j 
long curved bill. 


female, 


companion of Pericles, waa, as a foreigner, classed as a 
hetara. Also written httaira, ] 


cent 
sequent 

command, best {ef^hehiBs, behest: see behest), < 
hdtan, bid, order, command: see highft,’] i. a 
command; bidding; injunction; behest. [Po- 
etical or archaic.] 

To the ten huMit y bane not tende 
Thorus slonthe, wrathth& & glotenle. 

Hytnnt to Virgin, etc. (E. £. T. S.^ p 08. 
Jfor. What have you done? 


quite straight in the male, and veij long and 

piural hetairaii curved in Sio female. The base of the bill is 

Girls, Boiairai, ourious in their art, wattled in both sexes. H, aeutirostris is the 

Hired animalisms f'ennyson, Lucretius, huia-bird. Cabanis, 1815. Also, improperly, 
Like most philosophers of his age, he [Hutton] coquet- Heterolocha, Also called Ifeomoipha, 

t^ with those final which have been named bmn Heter^ (het^e-ran-the'rtt), n. [NL., < 

different, -t- UL, ant^a, an- 
ther.] A g^im of monocotylodonous plants, 
ide ' '■ ” ’ " 



peta, companionship, association, brotherhood, 
a socie^, < kraipog, a companion, comrade : see 
hetasra,'] An association of persons for a com- 
mon end ; ^cifically leap,'], a secret political 
society of Greeks, formed about the beginning 
of the nineteenth centu^, for the purpose oi 
freeing Greece from the Turkii^ yoke. 


founded by Ruiz and Pavon m 1794, belonging 
to the natural order Pontederiaeea, it is distin- 
gdhhed by its salverform perianth, 8 stamens with erect 
anthers, and 1- or imperfectly S-oelled ovary. The genus 
Indudet 9 qiecies of aquatic herbs, growing in mud or 
•hallow water, with rounded, long-petibled or lipear leaves, 
and blue^hitlsh, or yellowish flowers from a narrow 
spatha They are all, except one African apedeiL nativea 
of North and South America. H. reniformw, of the eaat- 
em United Statea, la the mud-i^ntain ; it haa round kid- 


^ ^ lutnrio (he-ts'ri-d), n. [NL., < Qr. irowlo, a tow., md wUto 

SMk. Obqrwtyoor don. onomiad,. society: see hetmia.'} In hot., a collection of MjwmiBh^liet 


JO. Jonnon, Sad Shepherd, U. 2. 
Female attendance ahall obey 
Your hut, for service or array. 

Soott, li. of the L., vL 10. 

9f, A promise. 

That thal had bene enmen right 
To the land of hut that iham waa bight. 

Hdy Rood (E. E. T. S.X p 74. 
She nyl hire hesU breken for no wight 

Chauur, Troilui^ v. 866. 

hegfeemf (hes'tem), a, [as OF. esteme, hesteme, 
< L. hestemus, of yesterdi^, yesterday’s (s E. 
ffsster^ in yesterday, etc.), (heri, yesterday: see 
yester-, yesterday,] Of yesterday; yester-. 

If a chronicler Should miareport explqytea that were 
enterpriaed but hutem day. HoUndua, Hist Ireland. 

iMtffinBal (hes-ter'n^), a, [< hestem 4* -al] 
Of or pertaining to yesterday. [Rare.] 


Dwavb/ . riwtj All wa., n wiifubiuu uji e-rttr-ki), w. [^ Gr. fvcpof , othcr, 

distinct indehiscent carpels, either dry upon a different, + ap^, rule.] Government by an 

A d. 1 ^ - aIiati AW aIiatib* r/kVAiflm tciIa. AIaa. awivitiaaiibIv 


fleshy receptacle, as the strawberry, or dry upon 
a dry receptacle, as the ranunculus, or fleshy 
upon a dry receptacle, as the raspberiy. Also, 
improperly, heterio, eterio, 
het66niuil (he-te'rizm), n. [< Gr. haipiepdc, the 


alien or aliens; foreign rule. Also, erroneously, 
eterarchy, [Bare.] 

It is a Joy to think we have a king of our owne. Our 
owne blood, onr owne religion ; according to the motto of 
our princes (loh Dien) : otherwlse^iiext to anarchy Isrisr- 
i[p.irag, Christ and C 



and, incorrectly, heiarism. 

The primitive condltkm of man socially was one of pure 
hstairum. Sir J, JAtbboeh, Grig, of UvlUntloii, p 67. 

lietaBrist (he-te'rist), a. [< Gr. iratpuar^^, one 


w* w ^ IMHJ • LJWmv.J AHIVaUWW yUO-l/C AIBI*/, 7». VTA. UUO 

I rose hy candle-light and consumed. In the tntensest who practises hetcerisni^ < iTotpi^eiv, to be a 
applieatlon, the hours which every other individual of our heteera: see heiarism. In def. 2, < Metaria + 
grSt to enervating slumben from ^ehutemfU ^gt.] 1. One who practises heteerism.— 9. A 

member of the Greek political aooiety Hetesria. 
Also written hsMrltt, 

k), a. [< hetarist + 4e.] 
iiized by. or given to the 
Also written hetairisUe, 
Bvm pur poor ralatloiia the anthroponotphons q^es, 


dissipation or debauch. ~ MW, 'Mbani, IviL 

iM l t i h o g i B cms (hes-thM Vnus), a, [lzreg.(more 



hatehM, as aU pmcocial and some altricial 
61 eijypo& ed i to gymnogmum ex pst^^ 


„ unsymmetrical 
growth. It is a condition observed in the apex of grow- 
ing organs of plants, superindnoed by certain irregnlari- 
ties in the condlttons upon which growth depend^ such 
as variations In the osmotic propaties of the oeU-sap in 
the physioal properties of the priamrdlal utricla or in 
those of the oell-wsll itsS^ iflving rise to InequaUties in 
the rsAo of growth of different parts of the argaa, which • 
in turn ohangeo the direction of its growth. 

The rate of growth Is usually not uniform in all parts 
of the transverse growing aones, so that the growth In 
length of an organ randy, If ever, takes jdaoe In astralght 
Una, hut its Hwx rotatea. This rotation we foiflid to no 
due to spontaneoas variations In the relative rate of 
growth of opposite sides of the oigsn, or, to express It la 
a single wora, to spontaneous krismuMsit. 

FifiM, YhyrioL of Ylaiita, p ink 


ars not kihimitle. 


AamSSm iMtariOl «. Bm MMrto. 


[NL., L., etc., hetm'ihf < Gr. hepo-^ 

combiniiig fomi of hepog, the other (one of 
two), also (put loosely for L. aUwt) an- 
other (of many), also other than usual, differ- 
ent; perhaps i*eduoed from orig. Hvreftog (T) ss 
Skt. antaras s Goth. anHior s E. other: see 
ot/iei'i.] An element in compound words of 
Greek oru^ or formation, meaning ^ other' or 
^different': often.opposed to Aomo-, ^same.' 
heteroblastic (het^ro-blas'tik), a. [< Gr. 
trepocj other, different, + phiorog, bud, germ.] 
Having a different histological oiwn, as when 
cartila^ arises from periosteal cells: opposed 
to homohlaetic. 

This new cartQage is either homohlMo or heUrohkutie, 
H. Gadm, Nature XXXIX. ISO. 

Haterobrandhia (het''e-r 9 -brang'ki-a), n. pi. 
[NL,, < Or. trepog, other, different, + pp&yxhSt 
gills.] In sooLf a classificatory name used in 
various senses, (a) in Lamarck*! syitem of olaMlflca- 
tion (1801 -12X the lower one of two orders of his clam Crwh 
taeea, oontalnlne the branohiopods, iaopods, amphipodiu 
etc., as aistinffuished from the Mamobranehia or decapod 
cmataceanB, the clrripods beina placed in a different claaa. 
(6) A section of gastropods with the gills Tarioasly formed, 
exposed or only slighuy covered by afold of the mantle, or 
contained in a closed lungdike cavity. The species are her- 
maphroditic. The term was used by Gray for the OpUtho- 
hraMhiata, and was by Lenckart (1846) made one of six 
orders of the class Oattenpoda. (c) Be Blainville's name 
(1825) tor the tuiilcates or ascidiana as the fourth order of 
his Aeephalophora or headless mollusks, divided into two 
families, Atetdiaena, or ordlna^sea-squlrt^ and SalpaceOt 
orsalpa [Motinuse.] Also nTeterotrofiohiato. 
heterobrancihiate (hot^e-ro-brang^ki-at), a. 
Pertaining to or having the characters of the 
Heterohranehia^ in any sense. 

Eeterocarpem (het^e-rp-kar'pe-e), n.pl. [NL., 
< Gr. erepog, other, different, + Kapndg, fruit.] A 
class of algm established by Etitzing in 1843, in- 
cluding the tribes Trichohlaatew and Choristoear- 
pem. This classification has not been followed, 
heterocarpian (het''e-r 9 -kiir'pi-§n), a. Same 
as heterocarpous. 

beterocarpouB (het^e-ro-kar'pus), a. [< Gr. 
hepdKafmogf bearing different fniit, < krepog, 
other, different, + napndtjf fruit.] In hot., bear- 
ing fruit of two sorts or shapes, 
be&rocellular (het^e-ro-serfi-lftr), a. [< Gr. 
irepog, other, different, + NL. ceUtda^ a cell: 
see cclluU.'] Consisting of unlike (that is, of 
variously differentiated or specialized) cells, as 
most animals: opposed to isocellular. 
beterocephalouB (het^e-ro-sef'a-lus), a. [< 
Gr. krepogf other, different, + head.] 

In hot,, having some flower-heads male and 
others female In the same individual: applied 
principally in the Compoeitw, 
aeterooera (het-e-ros'e-rg.l, n. ph [NL., < Gr. 
irepog, other, different, + Kipag^om.j A subor- 
der of L^idoptei'a, founded byjBoisduval (1840), 
containing the nocturnal lepidopters or moths : 
contrasted with Ehopaloeera or butterflies. They 
are so named from themversl^in the formsof theanteu- 
nn, which may be setaceous, fusiform, pectinate, or plu- 
moae, but are seldom if ever rhopalooeroua or clubbed like 
those of butterflies. Leading forms of Heterocera are the 
sphingids, bombyolds, arctiids, noctuids, geometrida, py. 
ralids, tortrioids, and tlneids. The group corremnds to 
theLinueangeneraiSl^tiixand PAafoma; it incluaes many 
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cereal; ineguality of the lobes of the caudal 
flu: opposed to liomocerey, 

HeterOMfidtt (het^e-ro-ser'i-de), n. pi. [NL., 
< Heieroeerus + A family of clavicom 

beetles, typified by the genus Heterocems. The 
dorsal segments of the abdomen are partly membranous, 
first four ventral segments connate, the tarsi 4* joints, 
7, and the legs fossoi^ 


families, among them those grouped as MiorolepidopUra. 
Bee moth, • 

lieterocerc (het'e-rd-sdrk), a. [< Gr. irepogf 
other, different, + Kipicogf tail.] Same as het^ 
erocercal. 

liaterocercal(het'e-ro-B6r'kal),a. i<heteroeerc 



HeterDcneal Tall of FUh. 


+ -al.] In iehth., having an unegually divided 
tail or oaudal fin. Contrasted with homoeercat. 

. hiterooercality (het^r$«^-kal'i-tO> L< 

heterooerodl + -t^.] Same as heterooerey. 8oi- 
Mice, y. 841. [Bare.] 

BMarooarei (het'^g-rp-sAr^si), n. pi. [NL. (Zit- 
teL 1887), < Or. hepog, other, different, + 
tail.l An order of gimoid fishes, including the 
families Pakeonieoim and PlatyaonHda: same 
as LyoopteH, 

llftwmerar (het^g-rf-sbr'^si), n. [< heteroeere 
4* -g,] iXe state or quality of being hetero- 


the first four ventral _ . 
the antennas short am 
MacLeay, 

heterooerona (het-e-ros Vrus), a. [< NL. Hete- 
roceruSf < Gr. otlior, different, + Kffmg, 

' horn.] Having diversiform antennm ; pertain- 
ing te or having the characters of the Heteroeera. 
HeMgcema (net-e-ros'e-rus), n. [NL.: see 
keteroeeroua.'i The typical genus of Heteroce- 
rida: so named from the irregularity of the 
11-jointed antenna, most of the joints of which 
form a club. The species are aqnatio, burrowing in 
sand or mnd along atreams and in marshes by means of 
_^elr strong fossorial legs. 

HfiterodielSB (het^e-ro-ke^le). n.pl. [NL., < Gr. 
trepog, other, different, + xMi a hoof, claw.] In 
Latreille’s system of classification, a division of 
crabs, containing those whose claws are longer 
in the male than in the female : contrasted with 
Jlomocheloi. It was composed of three tribes, 
OrUculata, Trigona, and Hypophthalma. See 
these words. 

Heterochromea (hct''e-r$-kr5'me-e). n. pi. 

e lL., < Gr. erepdxpQftog, of different color (see 
teroehromous), + -cer.] A subtribe of Com- 
poeiUe, characterized by having the disk her- 
maphrodite and mostly fertile, the corolla yel- 
low or rarely cream-color, sometimes changing 
to purple, the rays not yoUow, wanting in cer- 
tain species, and a naked receptacle. It includes 
Aster, Erigeron, Boltonia, and allied genera,. 
heterochromoiui (bet^'e-r^kro^mus), a. [< Gr. 
hepdxpoMog, of different color, < krepog, other, 
different, + xp^f^f color.] In hot,, having dif- 
ferent members unlike in color; also, having 
the florets of the center or disk different in color 
from those of the circumference or ray: ap- 
plied to a flower-head in the ComposiUe. 
heterochronia ()Let^e-ro-kr6'ni-ft), n. [NL.] 
&am^a,a heterochrony. 

Peris has suggested the use of the word heterotopia to 
dealgiiste a loom heterology, and heteroehronia a heterol- 
ogy in point of timo^ aa when mucous tissue or cartilugo 
develops In a place where it should normally only appear 
In the erohiyonlo period. 

Buck's Bandbook qf Med, Sdenees, III. 401. 

heterochronic (het'^e-rp-kron'ik), a. [< hetero- 
chron-ous + -<c.] Same as heterochronous. 
heterechronism (het-^rok'ro-nizm), n. [< het- 
erochron-ous + -i«m.] ** Bame'as heterochrony, 
heterochronistic (het''e-r 9 -kro-niB'tik), a, [< 
heterochron-om + -ist ^ -tc.] Same as hete- 
rochronous. 

heterochroxiOllB (het-e-rok'ro-nus), a, [< Gr, 
irepdxpovog, of different times, < mpof, other, 
different, + xP^^t time.] Appearing at dif- 
ferent times; not in genetic sequence; of or 
pertaining to heteroclurony. 
heterochrony (het-e-rok'ro-ni), n. [< NL. hete- 
roehronia, <Gr, irepdxpovog, of different times : 
see heterochronous.! In ikol,, a displacement, 
with reference to tneir order of appearance in 
time, of members of a genetically oonneoted 
series, as of animal forms or organs; a disar- 
rangement of the true ontogenetic sequence. 

Entire organa which, during the serial genesia of the 
type, came comparatively lateu come in the evolving indi- 
vlanal oomparatlveiy soon. This, which Prol Haeckel has 
called hsteroehrony, la ahowti us in the early marking out 
of the brain in amammalian ombryc^ tbongn in the lowest 
vertebrate animal no brain ever exists. 

H. Spencer, Prln. of BocioL, § 288, 

Heterocladia(het^^r^kla'di-|i),». rNL.,<Gr. 
hepog, other, different + iMdog, branch.] Amo- 
not^io genus of marine algm, placed by Agardh 
in the order Ehodomelew, tribe DaguetB. ff. oim- 
(ralif, the only species, is a native of Hew Holland. Ittaas 
flat fronds composed of three layers of loose odlular tissue. 
Boterodadlom (het^e-P 9 -kl^;-di"f.e), n. pi. 
[NL., < Heteroeladia + -etr.] ^A tribe of marine 
alg» founded by Deoaisne (1842), trifled by 
the genus Heteroeladia: jUneed by Agardh in 
the tribe Dasyem, See Heteroetama, 
hoterocline (het'e-ro-klin), a, [< Gr. brepog, 
other, different, + icXtvv, bed (receptacle): see 
oltnio.] In. hot, producing the two kinds of 
heads on separate reoeptaoles: nearly synony- 
mous with heterocephaloua, 
hotorodital (het'^r^kli-^), a, [< heterooUte 
+ -aL] Same aaneteroems, 
lotoroellte (het'e-r^kllt), a. and n. [b F. h4- 
t^wjlite ss Sp, Pg. netoromto m It. etSroelito, < 
LL. koterooUtus, < Gr, hsMhirog, irregularly in- 
flected, < krepog, other, different, + ^shrdg (in 
comp.), verbid adj. of tthiveof, bend, incline, de- 


Heterodim 

dine, inflect, b E. leanl-i see clinic and Uanl.'] 
1.0. 1. In /Tram., irregular in inflection. Hence 
—8. Deviating from ordinary forms or rules; 
irregdlar; anomalous. [Bare.] 

Sir Toby Matthews, one of tliose IteterocliU animals who 
finds his jdaoe anywhere. 

Walpole, Anecdotes of rainting, IL itt. 

n. n. 1. In gram,, a word which is iri'egular 
or anomalous in declension or conjugation, or 
which deviatesfrom the ordinary formsof inflec- 
tion in words of a like kind. It is applied par- 
ticularly to nouns having forms from different 
stems. Hence-— 8. A person or thing that de- 
viates from the regular or proper form. [Bare.] 

’ A Bubatantlal and severe collection of the hsteroditee or 
irregulara of nature^ well examined and described, I find 
not. Bacon, Advancement of Leamiiig, ii. 121. 

There are strange heterodUes in religion nowadays. 

HovocU, Letters, iv. 85. 

It is a just and general complaint that indexes for the 
most pan are heJeraelites mean either redundant in 
what is needles^ or defective in what Is needfuL 

FvUor, Worthies, Norfolk. 

lieteroclitic (het^e-ro-klit'ik), a, and n. [< het- 
eroclite + -<c.] ^ame as heteroelite, 
heteroditicai (het'^e-ro-klit'i-kal), a, [< hetero^ 
clitic + -a^.] Same as heteroelite. 

Of sins heteroelitieal, and such as want either name or 
precedent^ there is ofttimes a sin even in their hlatorlea. 

Sir T. Broume, Vulg. Err., vlL IS, 

heterocUtons (het-e-rok'li-tus), a. [< LL. hetc- 
roelitus : see heteroelite.^ Same as lieteroelite. 
heterocyst (het'e-ro-sist), n. [< Gr. ereftog, oth- 
er, different, + Kixmg, a nag, j^uch.] In hot, 
one of a class of abnormal cells found in algm 
of the order Nostocacew. in the genns Noetoe, which 
may be taken as the type, the plants consist of rounded 
celiB^ loosely joined together In filaments, and usually 
embedded in a glutinous Jelly. At irregular inf«rval8 In 


^ 'el<^ 

meht They are' probably connoted in some way wifli 
reproduction, but their real nature is unknown. Accord- 
ing to Farlow (“Marine Algn of New England,*' n. 180), the 
term has been wrongly applied to certain of the oaaal cells 
of some of the species of Melobeeia, the organs not being 
homologous. 

heteroaactjrL heterodaetyle (het'^e-ro-dak'- 
til), a, [< NL. heterodactylus, < G r. trepog, other, 
different, + dditrvAjog, a Anger or toe.] Having 
the digits irregular or peculiar in size, form, or 


fyL] In omith,, a group of picarian birds, dis- 
tingruished from all other zygodactyl birds by 
having the second instead of the fourth toe 
reversed ; the trogons, of the family Trogonidas, 
considered as a suporfamily. Sclater, 1880. 
HetorodactyU(het-^g-r6.dak'ti-U),n.pZ. [NL., 
pi. of heterodactylus: see hetcrodactyL] 1. In 
Hlyth’s system of classification (1849), the third 
division of his Strepitorcs, divided into the Pro- 
gmoides and Cypseloides, the former consisting 
of the trogons alone, the latter of the goatsuck- 
ers, swifts, and humming-birds.— 2. Same as 
Heterodactylw. See heteropclmous, 
heterodactylona (het^o-rp-^k'ti-lus), a. [< 
Hlj.heteroaacWlu8: Beelieterodaetyl,'] 1. Same 
as heterodactyl. — 2. In oruiih., having that ar- 
rangement of the digits which is peculiar to 
trogons; of or pertaining to the HeterodacMi, 
HaterodactyltiB (het'e-ro-dak'ti-lus), n. [Nl. : 
Beeheterodactyf] 1. A genus of reptiles. Spix, 
1825. — 2. A genus of coleopterous insects. 
Gudfin, 1841. 

Heterodeniie»(hot''e-rM^r"me-e),».pL |NL., 
< Gr. erepog, other, different, + dippa, skm, + 
-dM.l An order of the Myxomyeetes or slime- 
molds, proposed by Bostafluski in 1873. Thor 
sre cbsTBCtonxed by having the sporangia without oapif- 
lltinm, columella, or lime : the sporangium-wall delloate^ 
and the spores and thickenings of the inner wall In one 
and the same sporangium usually of unifonn color. 
HetarodoXl (ne-ter'^ou), 41. [NL., < tre- 
pog, other, different, + bdolg (Wbvr-) b E. foofi^] 
1. A genus of 
innocuous co- 
lubriform ser- 

S euts, having 
iie rostr^ 
plate enlarged 
and recurved. 

There are several 
Nortli American 
speciei^ chiefly 
known aa hofp 


Heg-MBsd Saafce UteSsmdSic pSayfsMmtsS* 


H. eimus or' B. 
ptalyrhinus. They 




wllli iattoDtd Ii6td% itrlklik^ 
timoDt^M the eoimeilieid or moooMliL but ere perfectly 

iriSr^ 
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iMtantdoU (het-8*re'8bii«), a. j;< Gr. trepoc, 
other, diiterent} + cinoi, a honiw.j Pertaining 

*r~p. «•] A TOipent of the genna Heterodon. ^ . 

Alao ket0rodo»t,—Z. One of aeveral genera of JWWWBOMa (het-g-re aizm), i». Mtei^ 
manunala and molluaka. [Not in uae.] 

hgterodont (het'e-rMont), a. and «. [< Or. ^ewntatajgaof theaamegM^ oniMerent 
dilfen^ (Mk (o«fow.) = E. hoat-plMte; the production of the Bcidi^oroa 
tottStS L d. Haying Cerent Irinde of teeth: <» eonidia of a ftngus on one hoot, md of ita 
having the teeth cSlerentiated into aevorai aad telentoaiwreB 0 ° ^ njher. om 

VV7VUU Mau-oa vu va«iu«7«« aaavv n^ivt^awa ^ nm wtwfttMMf. eMraw plwB fg thftt afforded Iw the ITHt* 

distmet kinds, as moisors, oanmes, and molars ; (puccinia graminit) of ^eat, oata, and lome of the cnlti- 
opposed to hamodont. v — 

In moat oaaee . . . animali with Ueterodont dentition 
are alio IMphyodoot Flou>er, Encyo. Brit, XY. 8&8L 

XL a. 1. A heterodont auimal.-~2. Same 
as heterodon, 2. 

Hatarodonta (het^e-ro-don'ty.), n. pi, r^*: 
see hetcrodont.'i A “section o*r order of dimy- 
azian bivalve molluaks, with the few hinge- 
teeth distinctly separated as cardinal and lat- 


vated graieea. Mee out under iHceeinio.) TheArstitase 
la pumtA upon the leaves of the barberry, where||«onati- 
ttttea what la known aa the barberry-duitereupegeit bar- 
berry-ruat, JEddium BerberidU, Later in the a e aae n , and 
uaually after the mat haa diaappeared from the barberry, 
the uredo-atase makea ita impeiirauce upon the atom and 
leavea of wheat, oaU, etc. The uredoaporea are aoon pro- 
duced, and by their rapid germination apread the diaeaae 
until ihe whole of the host-plant may be more or leas af- 
fected. In the fall the teleutosporea are produced, which, 
lasting oyer the winter, g<3nninate in the spring only upon 

eraL ultemat^, wid e^Oy fitting into pits 

oppoBite v^ve. It indudes a law ma- + to a HeteroBoioiis mannw: paas- 
^onty of living bivalves, as Vener%dWf Unions- jj^g through different stages, or producing dif- 
ferent kinds of spores, on different host-phints. 

^'a-mus), a, X< Or. 

, , y^oc, marri^.] In 

bearing two kinds of flowers which differ 
to the maraupiahaM or pouched mammals. gexiaUy, as In most Comporita and many Cy- 


dm, and many related families, 


[Not in use.] 

SffterodontidljB (het^e-ro-don'tl-de), n. p2. 
[NL., < Heterodontus + -td<r.] Same as Cee- 
traeiotiUdm. 

kfltirodontoid (het^e-ro-don'toid), o. [< Hete- 


peraeew, in the Compodtai the ray-flowers of the caplt- 
ulum or head may be either neuter or femal& and those of 
the disk male. In the CyperaeacB the male and female flow- 
era are frequently borne in different aplkea from the aame 
root, or in different parts of the same spike. 


nutaitas + ^id.^ Pertaining to oV haiW the h^wrOMBF (he^^'a-mi), «• tAs 
ehataotors of the Heterodont^. am-^» + -y.} The state.or quality of ^iMhot- 

Hrt«rodBlltUS(het'e.r 9 -don'tus).n. [NL.: ^ 

woe Meterodon,"] 1. Same as C€atraeion,‘^2. A See extract under Chernies, 

genus of nitidulid beetles. Murray, One or more generations of sexually produced yo^g is 

Iwterodoz (het'g-ro-doks), O. and ». [= P. Wte- keUrogm^y. Jfat^ iXX. «7. 

rodoxe ss Bp. 1%. he terodoxo ss It. eterodosao, < H6t6rogailgliata(h6t^e-r^gang-gli-a't|),n.pl. 
Or. hep66o§og, of another or different opinion, [NL., neut.pl. of ^heUirogangliatua : eeehet^o^ 
hence holding opinions other than the ^ right* gangliate.'] A name proposed by Professor 
ones (opposed to bpSddo^og, orthodox), < erefiog, Owen for all the Mouuaca of Cuvier except 
other, mnerent, 4- S6^a, opinion : see doxology,'] the oirripeds, in aceordanee^with a scheme of 
L 0. 1. In theol,, holding opinions not in ae- classiflcation founded on the nervous system, 
cord with some generally recognized standard hoterogaagliate (het^e-rcUgaiig'gli-&t), a. [< 
of doctrine, such as the creed of a church or the NL. ^heterogangliatua, < Gr. krcftog, other, differ- 
* *' ’ ' ’ ' ent, + yayyLov, ganglion.] Possessing a ner- 

vous system in whicn the ganglia are scattered 
and unsymmetrical, as mollusks; specifically, 
of or pertaining to the Meterogangliata, 
heterogenet (het'e-r$-^n), a, [< P. h^tiro- 
gdnr: see heterogeneoua?] Same as heteroge^ 
neoua. 

All the gueste are eo mere heteroffene 
And itraogera no man knows another. 

B, Jonmm, Msgnetick leady, 11. 1. 

On Thnndi^momlug we had another aeaiion, In which hetorogenOSil (het^e-rd-je'ue-al), a, [As hete» 
nothli^ done, ^utt^Jtjvw reaaoned whether that rogene-oua + -o?.] tieterogeneouB. [Kare.] 

Thii may be trua only in the Blood and Bplrita of inch 
fluid Farta not In the a<md and heterogmiedl Parte. 

HowsU, Letter^ I. L 8L 
Inanimate aubstanoea, aa water, wine^ fleah, also magni- 


decrees of councils; not orthodox; heretical. 

He aaaerted that 1 waa heterodox : I retorted to the 
djaige. Gddamith, Vloar, U. 

Hence, in general — 2. Not in accord with the 
established standard of belief. 

Thla opinion will, we fear, be oonaldered aa heterodox. 

Maeauiay, On Hiatory. 

n-t An opinion not in accord with that 
which is gener^y accepted; a peonliar view. 


laat heteroMX ahould be retained. 

Holes, Oolden Bemalna, Balcanqual'a Letter from the 
[Synod of Dort, etc. 

Hot otdy a aimple heterodox, hut a very bard paradox 
it win aeem, and of great abaurdlty, ... if we aay attrac- 
tion la unjnatly appropriated unto the loadatone. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., 11. 8. 

hfftMrodOXly (het'e-ro-doks-li), adv. In a het- 
erodox manner. 

iMtarodiaDieffB (het'e-ro-doks-nes), n. The 
eharacter of being heterodox, 
httmidozy (het'g-rMok-si), n. [s F. hitSro- 
doxie ss Sp. Pg. heterodoxia ss It. eterodoaaia, < 
•Gr. hepoio^ia, error of opinion, < irepdSo^og, of 
another opinion: »ee heterodox.} 1. The qual- 
ity or state of being heterodox: as, the hetero^ 
doxy of a doctrine, book, or person. 

Hcearoclocy waa to a Jew but another name for dialoy- 
altr. Bp. Hurd, Worka, VI. xx. 

2. A heterodox belief or doctrine ; a departure 
from an established standard or principle; a 
heresy. 

Pilagianlam and Samianiam, with aeveral other hetero. 

South, Sermon to Unlveraity of Oxford, Bed. 


tilde, motion, and time, are wholei homogeneal continual* 
the bodies of animala heterogeneal continual ; numbers, 
as three, ten, are wboiea homogeneal disorete ; an army, 
the church, the worH heterogoneal and of the same de- 
nomination. Burgeradieiw, tr. by a Oentteman. 

It 

w ,_ie 

t&rogdnau s Sp. heiero’geneiddd = Pg, 
neiaade s= It. eterogeneltd; as heterogene-oua 4- 
^ity,} The character or state of being hetero- 
Mneous; composition from dissimilar parts; 
difference in Imd or quality; disparateness; 
dissimilarity. 

Heterogeneity of function is the correlate of heteroge^ 
neUy of structure ; and hoterogoneity of atructure la the 
leading distinctiou between omnio and inorganic aggre- 
gates. H. Sponeor, Prin. of BioL, 1 80. 

What a delightful heterogeneUy pervades a book-lover’s 
collection, even it itreaults onurlrom the difference in 
aiie of first edltiona ! J. B. Bees, Bookworm, p. 88. 

Obviously, as it Is through differentlatiou that an aggre- 
gate increases in heUroaeneiUiy, so It is through integra- 
tion that an aggregate Ib crea iea in definiteness, of atrno- 
ture and function. J, FUke, Connie Philos., 1. 887. 

Law Of hotorOfiBilty, the proposition that every con- 
cept is susonrtflHe of Icitloal divinon— that, however mi- 
nute a description may oe, ft must always leave room for 
further dlatincttona. 

kftarodromoiui (het-e-rod'r^-mns), a, [< Gr. IwtgroffweoM (het^g-r^jd'nf^), a, [» P. 
Iri^; other, different, 4- dfSbaoc, ft running, < heteroffbne^Bp, heterogmeosxFg,heterogeneoss 
run.] Running or lying in different ^‘^c^ogeneo,\MJL.^he^ogenwa,CQT,iTepoyinf^c9 
ns, as leaves on^e stem and branches. 

I Isvigr. a lever the folenm of which 


Oonrtlar and patriot cannot mix 
TlMdr het'rogeneoua poUtloa 
Without an off ervoaoenoe. 

Oowper, Friendabln at 88. 

Belattvely meaking, a tree la said to be heterogeneoua aa 
compared with the seed from which It haa qirnng ; and an 
orange la hetorogmmua aa oompared with a wooden ball. 

J. Coamic PhlloB., L 880. 

2. Composed of parts of different kinds; having 
widely unlike dements or constituents: op- 
posed to homogeneous. 

By a seeming^ careleas airangement of bia heterogmie- 
ouM garb, he had endeavored to oonoeal or abate thepeou- 
llarity. Hawtho^ Boarlet Latter, ill. 

An object is said to be heterogeneouB when Its parts do 
not all resemble one another. All known objeota are 
more or leas heterogeneoua. J. Fidco, Coamic Philos., 1. 888. 

Heteromneous attraotion. (a) An attraction between 
atoms, depending upon their being different in kind ; 
ohemical attraction, (b) The attraoaon between the dif- 
ferent kinds of electricity and magnetiam.— Heteroge- 
neous body, a mechanioal mixturo of different ohemioal 
aubstanoes ; eapeolally, in the theory of attraottona and in 
optica, a body whoso mats are of unequal density.— HOt- 
•rogenoous nouns, in gram,, uouna of different genders 
in the aingiilar and plural: aa lAtin loeun. aptnoe, which ia 
of the maaoullne gender In the singular, but either mascu- 
line or neuter in the pluraL— Heterogeneous number, 
a number oompoaed of a whole number and a fraction. 
—Heterogeneous principle, a principle belonging to a 
different aclenoe from the one under oonaideration ; a het- 
eronymous principle.— HeterogetteonB quanUttes, in 
phytiet, quantities of different dimenaiona, aa a vrioolty 
and an acceleration.— Heterogeneous surds, in nuuk., 
roota whose indloes are different, as a square root and a 
cube root 

heterogeneously (het^e-ro-je^nf-ns-li), adv. In 
a heterogeneous manner; so as to be hetero- 
geneous; dissimilarly. 

They [the houaea] are amnll, and by the iieceBaity of ao- 
cumulating stores, where there are ao few opportunities 
of purohase^ the rooms are very heierogeneouny filled. 

Johnnon, Jour, to Weateni lalea. 

heterogeneonsness (het^e-r^-je^neons-nes), n. 
The character or condition of being heteroge- 
neous; heterogeneity. 

Biaaimiliinde of atyle^ and betBrogensoutneHt ot aentl- 
menti^ may auffleienUy shew that a work does nut really 
belong to the reputed author. 

Joknxm, Bote on Shakeapeare'a 8 Hen. VL 

heterogenesis (het^e-rq-jen'e-sis), w. [NL., < 
Gr. mpof, other, different, + yiveet^, genera- 
tion.] 1. Production by an external cause — 
that is, a cause different from the effect. Also 
called heterogeny.^2. In biol,: (a) The spon- 
taneous generation of animals and vegetables 
low in the scale of organization from inorganic 
elements: abiogenesist (b) That kind of genera- 
tion in which the parent, whether plant or ani- 
mal, produces offspring differing in structure 
and habit from its^f, but in which after one or 
more generations the original form reappears. 
Some forma of heterogeneaia are called xenoffenettw, par- 
thenogeneeie, geneageneeia, and aitemate getuttaXien. See 
bi/ogmeeia, homogeneaia. 

By the other mode, the living parent was supposed to 
give rise to offq>ring which paiwed through a totally dlf- 
xerent aeries of atatea from those exhibited by the parent, 
and did not return into the cycle of the parent; this la 
what ought to be called BeterogenenH, the offspring being 
altogether and permanently unlike the parent. The term 
Hetirogeneeia, however, haa unfortunatriy been used in a 
different sense, and M. Hilne-Edwarda has therefore sub- 
stituted for it Xenogenesii^ which means the generation 
of Bomething foreign. * Huxtay, Jay Bermoni^ p. 868. 


heterogwietie (hetVz^jf-net'ik), a. 
rogeneiis, after geneiio,J T 


, * said the late Lord Sand- 
wich, In a debate on the Teat Law% of the words ortho- 
doiy and hatarodoxy: hut I ooiifeaa myself at a Iom to 
knoiMBreolB^ what they mean.” ** Orthodoxy, my Lord,” 
•aid Hahop warbnrton, in a whiaper— “ orthodoxy ia my 
deny hatarodoxy ia another man^a donr.” 

Quoted In Jfemelrv, L 678. 



weight and the power. 

l8>8riilifrninur (het-g-rod^rKmi), n. [hwhstgirodr 
fwmms 4* «|fi.] In , a oifferenoe in direction 
Off the fenmie spiml in branch and parent axis: 
Mii ii mtUhrmiy. QoeM, 


of different l^dsJngram. of different genders, 
< trepog, othe^ difflrent, 4- yhoc, kind, gender : 
see jfenua.} 1. Different In khid; wi&ly dis- 
similar; unlike; foreign; inoongraous. 

If there be the least aetUemant or hataroganeoua mat- 
ter to any part of it [a liquor^ riitka It thci^bly, and 
ttwffltwtaratoahowttaatf. gMifk,Weria^yL vli. 


[< Acto- 
Pertaining to or of 
the nature of heterogenesis, in any sense. 

Prof. Wundt cans his own theory of the will "the auto- 
genetic theory,” opposing it to the ordinary or " hatero- 
genatie theory.*’ Mind, XIL 888. 

heterogeniat (het-e-roj'e-nist), n, [< heterogeny 
4* -toC] One wh‘6 believes in the theory of 
spontaneous generation, 
hmrogony (het-e-roj'e-ni), n, [< Gr. frepo- 
yeifbg, of different kinds: see heterogeneoua,} 
^me as heterogenesis, 1. 

Heterogloaga (het^e-ro-glos'E), w. pi, [NL., < 
Gr. frepof, other, different, 4- yAueaa, tongue : see 
gloaaa, 2.1 A prime section of seutibr^dhiate 
gastropods. They have peUuold teeth to live to eight 
longitodinal rows and variable in form, the larger onea 
having opaque black tips ; the ahell la eymmetrioal : and 
the foot baa ao lateral branch. The group waa toatltutad 
hy J. E. Gray for the families Dentaliidm, Taeturidm, Laps- 
tutm, PatHiidi, and Ckttonidm. which are dlstributad^ 
raoeut authora three oraara. 
lietgrOffOlie(hetVrf-gdn)|a. SameasAatoropo- 
noua, 

hitgrogoniim (het-g-rog'^nizm), n, [< Aato- 
rogon-ouB 4- -im.] Tim state of being hete- 
rogonons. Also heterogeny, 
lietirogOluma(het-§-rog>nu8),a. [<Gr.lrepor, 
other, different, 4- ytfvof, generation.] In bot, 
having dissimiliur reproduotive organs : a term 
proposed by Asa Gray, in 1877, tolneludo sneh 



llowecBMttre dimoxplde or trimoiphio in regard 
to the relative lenf^h of etamens and pietala. 



DWWt JUVlIWtf p. II _ , _ 

]loweni,'*liflidopUid HUdebnuia’s mllhet htstmrottyUd for 
It ThaM) termi are, however, obJeoUonable, atnoe the 
dlflerenoea afleot the androeium, and even the pbllen, u 
well ai the atyle. Sometiinea alao Aeteroponeout, Aetero- 
pone.— Heterofonoui dimorphlim, the production of 
two klndi of hermaidirodlte flowers by different individ- 
uals of the same species^ the flowers befncr essentially stmt- 
lar except in the androscium and fi^noscium, but these re- 
ciprocally different In length or height, and theadH>tations 
such that t^the agency of insects, the pollen from the 
stamens of uie one sort reciprocally fertfllaes the stigma 
of the other. This dimorphism has been detected in about 
40 genera, belonging to 14 or 15 natural orders, widely scat- 
tered through the vegetable kingdom. Struct. Bot., 

p. 284. — BfftirOgOIIOUfl tiHmn mtitcni a threefold het- 
erogonism— thaOh%e oSwm^toflowers of three re- 
ciprocally rdative lengths of stamens and pistils. The 
three forms may be conveniently called, from the unequal 
length of their pistils, the long-styled, mid-styled, and 
short-styled. The stamens also are of unequal length, 
and these may be called the longest, mid-length, and 
shortest" itanein. Forms of Flowers, p. 1S& 

lieterogoiiy (het-e-rog'o-ni), n. [As heterogo- 
noiM + -p.j ^TOBtiAheterogonim. SeeActerop- 
(mous, 

heterompUc (het^e-ro-gpaf'ik), a. [< hete- 
rography 4- -jc.j Of or pertaining to heterog- 
raphy. 

heterogrqphy (het-g-rog'M,-fl), n. [< Gr. r rcpof, 
other, different, + < ypd^civ, write.] 

Heterogeneous spelling; the use of the same 
letter or letters with different powers in differ- 
ent positions or in different woras, as of c in call 
and cell, mgh in roughs dUmgh, and houghs etc. 

Heterogyiut (het-e-roj'i-nh), n. pi. [KL., neut. 
pi. of Teterogynus: see neterogynous.^ 1. In 
Latreille’s system of classiffoation, the ffrst fam- 
ily of aeulhate hymenopterous insects, the ants : 
so called from the two or three kinds of individ- 
uals, as males, females, and neuters: nearly 
equivalent to the modem families Formici- 
dcB, DoryUda^ PoneridiSf MynmicidoB, Odmtoma- 
cbider, and MutitUdw.^2. A group of fosso- 
rial hymenopterous insects, or digger-wasps, 
consisting of the families MutiUideb and So(h- 
liidas, thus together contrasted with Fosaorea 
proper. 

heterogynal (het-g-roj'i-nal), a. [As heterogy- 
nom 4 -a/.] Bame as heterogymua. 
lieterogynoiXB (hot-e-rojl-nus), a. [< NL. hete- 
rogynuBy < Gr. crr/wf, other, different, + yvvrj^ 
female.] Having the females of two different 
kinds, one sexual, the other abortive or neuter, 
as the ants ; specifically, pertaining to or hav- 
ing the characters of the Heterogym. 

hotBroideoUB (het-e-roi'd$-us), a. [< Gr. mpo- 
of another form or kind, < kTspoq, other, 
different, + cZdof, form.] Diversified in form. 
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whip, flamllum, + -ate^.l Having flagella of 
different kinds, a traetellum and a gubemaou- 
lum, as an infusorian: distinguished from too- 
maaUgate. 

HMeromastigidn (het^e-ro-mas-tij'i-de), n. pi. 
[NL., < Heteromaatix i-Ug-) + ■ddw.’] A fanuly 
of cihofiagellate infusorians, represented by the 
genus Heteromaatix. They have a ihort adoral fringe 
of cilia, one trailing and one vibratile flagellum, and a 
diitinot anterior mouth cloae to the baaea of the flagella. 
These animalcules are illoricate and free-awimiuing, plas- 
iio and changeable in form, and inhabit fresh water. The 
family has also been raised to the rank of an order named 
HeteromaHigoda. 

Hdteromastix (het^^rp-mas^tiks), n. [NL., < 
Gr. trepoc^ other, different, + ftderi^^ a whip, 
scourge.] 1 . A genus of coleopterous insects. 
Bohemauj 1858.^ 2. The typical ^nus of Uete- 
romaatigidiB^ havi^ a fringe of cilia along the 
ventral surface. H. proteiformia is an example. 
H, James ClarJe, 1868. 

Heteromeles (hot^e-r^me'lez), n. [NL., < Gr. 
irepoc, other, different, + apple.] A mon- 
ot^ic genus of plants, belonging to the natural 
Older maaeewy and allied to Cratmgua. 


eilida fhet^e-ro-lep'i-de), n. pi. [NL., 

< Heterolmia 4 -io^.] In GUnthers classifi- 
cation of mshes, same as Chiridw or Hexagram- 
rntdoi. 

heteroloprons (het-e-rol'o-gus), a. [< Gr. errpof, 
other, different, 

(ff. Mterolo 
of different 
mologous. 

Homologous forms may occur in iMurallel series which 
• . . can be called Aeterolflpottf in their own series. 

HyaU, Froc. Boat Soc. Nat. Hist., XXIU. 117. 

Specifically — 2. In med.. consisting of a tis- 
sue not normally found in that plfuse at that 
period of life : as, a heterologous tumor. 

The more nudlgnant AeCerofqgous tumors were attrib- 
uted to a change in the blood. 

SttcFs Handbook qfMed. SoUneet, Ul. 401. 

hoterology (het-g -rol * 6 - ji), n. [As heterolo- 
aoua 4 Abnormality ; want or absence of 
nomologv or true morphological affinity ; struc- 
tural difference from a type or normal standard. 
Thus, canoer-eells exhibit heterology in compar- 
ison with healthy tissues. 

Peris haa auggested the use of the word heterotopia to 
designate a lo^ heUroUtgy^ and heteroohronia a Morol- 
m In point of tlms^ as when mucous tissue or cartilsge 
develops in a place where it should normally only appear 
In the embryonic period. 

JBuofi Handbook <JMod. iSMsnost, XXI. 401. 

biitoroilULll<mi (het^g-r$-mal'us), a. [< Gr. fre- 
pg, other, different, 4- /uM6g, a look of wool.1 
In hot., haviim the leaves or branches turned 
in different dfreotions, like the fibers of wool: 
applied to mosses. [Rare.] 

MtaraBiiUnta (het^g-z^mas'ti-gftt), o. [< 
UTf Irt/wp, other, duterent, 4 pdati^ (juumy^)^ a 


The single specie^ H. art 

witli simple^ coriaceous, doiL, „ . 

serrate leaves, and white flowers in terminal corymbose 

S aiclei. It is very ornamental, from the contrast between 
e abundant bright-red fruit and the dark shining foliage. 
It is common in the coast ranges of California from Men- 
docino county to San Diego, and east to the Sierra Nevada, 
and is known as the toyon and the California hoUy. The 
wood is dark reddish-brown in color, very heavy, hard, and 
dose-grained, and susceptible of a beantiful polish. 
Heteromera (bet-e-rom'e-rft), n. pi. [NL., < 
Gr. irepopep^gf tmcqual: see neteromeroua.'] In 
Latreille’s system of classification, a subordinal 

S oup of Coleoptcra. it includes those beetles which 
ve 0 tarsal Joints of the first and second pair of leg% and 

a 4 such Joints of the third pair, and is divide into 
ifoma, Taxieomeoi Stenelytra, and TtaehMlidea. A la- 
ter division of the Hoteromtra^ by Westwood, is into Tro- 
ehdida and Atraoholia. Leading families of the former 
are HeMdaSt Stylopida, and Anthieido!; moat of the lat- 
ter division conslsta of the Tettebrionidm. 
heteromeran (het-e-rom'e-rgu), n. One of the 
Heteromera; a heteromorous beetle. 
Heteromeri (het-e-rp-me'ri), n. pi. [NL., < 
Gr. erspogj other, different, 4 thi^.] In 
ornith.y in Garrod and Forbes’s arran^ment, a 
division of mesomyodian paSseres, including 
the families CoUngidm and Piprida:, in which 
the femoral artery is developed contrary to the 
rule in birds: opposed to ifomcBomeri, 
heteromeric (hot^e-r^mor'ik), a. [As Hetero- 
meri 4 -40.] Of or pertaining to the Hoferower*; 
having the disposition of the femoral artery as 
in the Heteromeri. 

heteromerouB (het-o-rom^e-ms), a. [Of. Hete- 
romera ; < Gr. irepopepfig, unequal, < frepof, other, 
different, 4 pipog^ a part.] Diversiform; vari- 
ously composed; having a heterologous oompo- 
sition; consisting of he teronomous parts. Speoifl- 
cally— (a) In sniofa., having a different number of Joints 
in the different pairs of tarsi; pertaining to or having the 
characters of the HtUnniwra. {b) In cAetn., unrelated as 
to chemical composition. <c) In hot . : (1) Ox flowers, hav- 
ing the members of adjoining cycles unequal in number. 
(2) Of llchoiii^ having the gonlala or algal oeUs dispoaed 
within the thallus in one or more distinot layers, thus pro- 
ducing a Btratifloation : opposed to Aommomerouf. 

The Aeteroitierouff thallus occurs in the Isxge majority 
of ipeoiea, and displays in fact a structure the main fea- 
tures of which oau be clearly defined. 

Ih Bary^ Fungi (tranB.X p. 402. 

Ebterometahola (het^e-ro-me-tab' 9 -ia), n. pi. 
[NL., < Or. hepog, other, different, 4 NL. Meta- 
bokif q. v.] A division of inseots, including the 
HemipterajOrthopteraj Paeudoneuropteruj Fhyao- 
poda, and Thyaanura^ which differ in their meta- 
moiphoses, but none of which show complete 
changes from larva to pupa and ima^ : in con- 
tradistinction to the Metabola^ whi^ undergo 
complete metamorphosis. Also called Homo- 
morpha. Packard. 

heterometabolons (het^e-r^me-tab’^lus), a. 
^s Heteromeiabola 4 -ou?.] Pertaining to the 
Meterometdbola; characterized by varying met- 
amorphosis. 

Hetenmilta (het-e-rom'i-t^), n. [NL., < Gr. 
trepogf other, different, 4 plrog^ thread.] The 
typical genus of infusorians of the family Hete- 
romitidai^ of ovate form, without ventral groove. 
They are vary numerous in infusions of animal or vege- 
table matter in either fresh or salt water. H. Una is one 
of the longest-known animalcules, having been desoribed 
as JTofMwllmsbyMUllerinnse. There are many otben. 
Btoteroildtld»(het^e-r 9 -mit^^^^ [NL., 
< Heteromita 4 -id®.] A family of flagellate 
infusorians, represented by the genus Hetero- 
mita. They are naked, free or attached, with 
flagella distinct or unit^ at the base, and the 
h^ ovate or elongate. 


Ilfleip Owmiilit 

(het'e-r^mfirf), n. One of the 
HeteromorpheBf as the hoaotzin. 

Heteromor]^ (het^e-rp-mfir'fl), n. pi. [NL., 
neut. pi. otneteromorphua: BeeheteromarpMua.^ 
A series of hexapod insects which undergo true 
and complete metamorphosis ; the MetaSoiku in- 
cluding Coleoptera^ Lepidopiera^ Diptera^eu- 
ropterdf and Jiymenpptera : opposed to Homo- 
morpha. 

'het^e-ro-m6r'fe), w.pi. jp^*j 


fern. pi. of heteromorphua ; see heteromorpl ^ 

1. A group of lepidopterous insects. Hubner, 
1816.— 2. in Hiixleyk classification of birds, 
a superfamily group established for the recep- 
tion of the hoaotzin, Opiathocomus criatatua: a 
synonym of (Jpiathocomi. 
heteromorphic (het^e-rp-mfir'fik), a. [As hete- 
romorph-oua + -ic.2 *1. Deviating in form from 
a given type or standard; of irregular, abnor- 
mS, or unusual structure or composition. — 2. 
In entom.f undergoing entire transformation or 
complete metamorphosis; metabolous; specifi- 
cally, pertaining to or having the characters of 
the HeteromorpTia or Heteromorphea. 

Also heteromorphoua. 

heteromorphism (het^e-ro-m6r'fizm), n. [As 
hvteromorjJh-oua 4 -i8?a.] * The state or char- 
acter of ^ing heteromorphic ; deviation from 
a type or norm, or from congruity. Specifloally— 
(a) In entom., existence under different forms at succes- 
sive stages of development : the result of transfonnstion 
or metimoly. Tbus^ an inseot exhibits heteromorphism 
when it is a pupa or larva, before it becomes an imago. 
In bot, the property of having flowers differing from 
another in the nature of thw reproductive organs. 
heiaroffonoua, (e) In eryatal., that mperty sometimes 


(c) In eryatal; that property 

observed in compounds of cxystalllsing in different forms, 
though containing equid numliers of atoms similarly 
grouped, as in the ease of the hydrous sulphates of lino 
and ferrous iron, the former ciystalliiing in the ortho- 
rhombic, the latter in the monoclinio system, 
heteromorphite (het^e-r^m6r'fit), n. [As het- 
eromorph-Sua 4 J a variety of the min- 
eral jamesonite. 

heteroxnorphoTUI (het'e-ro-mfir'fus), a. [< NL. 
heteromof^uSf < Gr. *eTep6pop^f of another 
form, < hrapog, other, different, 4 popiffj, form.] 
Same as hdfefomofp/»io.---Heteroiiiiorphow palpi, 
in entotn, , those palpi in which the two intennediate Joints 
are much larger than the first or last 
heteromorphy (het'e-rp-mdr-fi)^ n. [As hetero- 
moiph-oua + -y."] Heteromorphism; specifical- 
ly, as used by teratologists, deformity m plants. 
Heteromya (het>-e-rom'i-fi), n.pl. [NL., < Gr. 
m/9oc, ^er, diffei'ent, 4'/evf, a mussel, muscle, 
mouse, as E. movae.'] An order of bivalve or la- 
mellibranch mollusks, in which the anterior or 
pallial adductor is much smaller than the pos- 
terior or x>edal adductor, and in which siphons 
are seldom developed: distinguished from lao- 
mya and Monomya. The mussels are a familiar 
example. 

Heteromyaxia(het^e.ro-im-a'ri-a),n.pi. [NL., 
as Heteromya 4 -aria.'l A group of acephalous 
conchiferous mollusks, inemdiug the MytiUdm. 
or mussels and related forms: distinguished 
from Dimyaria eoadMonomyaria. 
heteromyariaa (het^e-r^mi-a'ri-an), a. Peiv 
taining to or having the characters of the Hete- 
romyaria. 

Heteromyinss (het^e-ro-mi-i^ne), n. pi. [NL., 
< Heteromya 4 -tnof.] A subfamily of Sacco- 
myidoBf typified by the genus Heiermnya ; the 
spiny pocket-mice. They are charaoterised by the 


combliistion of rooted molars, broad smooth upper In- 
cisors, lack of inflation of the temporal region of the skull, 
and by the presence of external cheek-pouches and flat- 
tened spinea In the pelage. Cotie«, 1877. 

Hetaromys (he-ter'^mis), n. [NL., < Gr. ha- 
pogj other, different, 4 pvg s= E. motwe.] The 
tj^ical and only genus of Heter^yiwBf contain- 
ing several species of pocket-mice of the warmer 
parts of America, resembling PerognaHhuBy but 
with plain incisors and spinose pelam. JET. ano- 
malua of Trinidad, about the size of a common 
rat, is an example. Deamareat, 1804. 

HetaronemeatChet^e-rp-nd'me-e), n.pl ,[NL., 
< Gr. trepogy other, different, 4 v^pa^ a thread, 
4 -ets.] A name applied by Fries to the higher 
cryptogams, such as the ferns, which were re- 
garded as having a more complicated genera- 
tion than the lower cryptogams. 

heteronamouB (het^e-rd-nd'mus), a. [As Hete- 
ronem-ew+ - 0 U 8.2 tieskuhliiigorof the nature 
of the Heteronemew. 

heteronosiic (het^e-r$-nom'ik), a. [As keieroiu 
om-oua 4 -tc.] Of unlike or opposite polari^: 
applied to contact of parts of ihe human body 
in experiments in animal magnetiim: oppoeoa 
to iaonmie. 
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fiMerimom< 0 [«mtMt]toli 3 rpe^^ in the Bole of the foot; having that arrange- oeftw heieropkyUuB, wliieh haa broad floating 

. (mmciilBr eneigy]. Anttr, Jour, qfPtyOuiL, 1. 602. jnent of these which is peculiar to the trogone leaves, with narrow leaves submerged in the 
hoteronomiw (het-e-ron^o-mus), a, [< Gr. rre- or HeUtrodactyU^ in which each of the flexors water.— 2. In^rodl., pertaining to or having tl:\p 
other, different, + vh/oc, law.] 1. In hwl,. splits into two tendons, and the flexor hallu- characters of the HeterophylUj as an ammonite, 
of a ^erent kind or order in an;^ series or set cis supplies the two posterior toes (first and heterophylly (het'g-rp-fll^i), n. 


of related things: differentiated or special- 
ised in some way from a common type, in ac- 
cordance with a law of adaptive mufiification. 
Thai, the crohalothorax of a cmstacean is t 
»abaoiiiini 


s heteroiiomons 


second digits), w]^e fiie flexor pei^orans sup- 
plies the two anterior toes. 

This stmoture, found nowhere else, we shsU designate 

with'theabdbminalsegmonts, though both are composed ^ ^ 

of primitively slmUarmetai^res. HgWOphagi (het-e-rofVji), n. pL jm., pi. 

2. Pertaining to or characterized by heterou- heterophagm: see l^eUrophagomA In ortn%m,y 

the class of birds the young of which require 
to be fed by their parents; the altricial birds: 
opposed to Autophagi, See AltriceB, 


[As /wfero- 

phyU^ouB + •«'.] In hot,, the o'ondition of hav- 


Pertaining 
omy. 

bsteronoiliy (het-g-ron'o-mi), n, [As heteron^ 
om-ou8 + H/.] 1. "Bubo^instiou or subjection 

* • * T . 


ing leaves di^erout from' the regular form. 

Variability of species and i^torophpgpareohsnusteilstio 
of the flora to quite an unususl degree. 

Enoyc, Brit,, XX. CIS. 

heteroplagia (het^g-r6-pla'si-4), n. [< Gr. Irfi/wc, 
other, different, + a forming, molding, 

< nTAoauv, form.] In pathol,^ the development 
of a form of tissue in a location where it does 

pot normally occur; abnormality of tissue, as 

ireffog, otiier/ different, + in tuberculosis. 

eat.] ' Needing to be fed by others, as heteroplastic (het^g-ro-plas'tik), a, [< Or. ^e- 
whieh is a modem idea, for the heUsronomy ot the Divine young of the Heterophafi; altncial. poi, other, jMerent^ ir^articds, plastic, < 

wiU and reveUtion-iisj a clear forsaking of GhrUtian heterophasla (het^e-r^fa'si-H.), n. [<Gb^. irepot:, ffeiv, form.] 1. Pertaining to or characterized 
gnsniA Wertminater Bev., GXXVI. 467. other, different, + 0d(rV, a sajHng, \^vai, say.] by heteroplasia. 

2. Specifically, in the Aanfias subjection In pefhol., a form of aphasia in wmch the patient 
of the will to the control of the natural appe- constantly misapplies the terms he uses, 
tites, passions, and desires, instead of to the hetOTOphasiac (uet^g-r^fa'si-ak), n. [< hetero- 
moral law of reason. phasia + -ac.] One who is affected with het- 

hoteronym (het'e-ro-nim), n, [s F. 7tet4ro» erophasia. 

nffme, < Gr. hep^poc, having a different name^ hoteropheinism (het^g-^fe'mizm), n. [< heU 


to a law imposed by auo&er or from without: hotorophagOIIB (het^rof'a-jypis), [< NL. 
opposed to autonomy, Mteropitagw, Gr. ‘ 

To substitute the moral autonomy of the conscience, 
wUeh is a modem idea, for the hetaronomy ot the Divine 


The myxomata often have a 6efei 
Buek't Handbook qf 1 


td, Sciences, V. 100. 
2. Dissimilar in structure, as different tissues 
of the body. Thus, nerve-tissue, muscle-tissue, 
and bone-tissue are heteroplastic with reference 
one to another. 


< other, different, + dvo/m, name.] erophem-y + 1. »BmeM fietwophemy, — betOTOpod (het'e-r^pod), a, and n. [< NL. 

' ‘ - - .b . . . }f heterophemy. heteropus < Qr. hep6frovg, ynih. iit 


1. A word having a different sound and mean- 
ing from another, but the same spelling, as lead^, 
conduct, and ametal: distinguished from 

homonym in a narrow sense — that is, a word 
having the same sound as another, but not the 
same spelling.— 2. A different name of the 


same tfingra name in one language precise- + Onea^oted^thhc 

ly translating a name in another language ; a Iwtoropheinirtic (het e-ro-f^nus 
lincniintio Hvnmivm. huvitiw lii-.orfi.11v ilio afLuno hcterophemy + -f#f-tC.] Pertainuif 


linguistic synonym, having literally the same 
meaning as some other word of another lan- 
guage. [Bare.] 

Veraacular luunea which are more or leu preciu traus- 
lattona of Latin iiamu, or of names in any other language, 
may be called hateronymt, 

B. G, WUdor, Jour. Nerv. Diseases, xll. (1885). 


2. An instance of 
I have several examples In which creditor is used for 
debtor — perhaps the most common of all heUrttjdtetnitms 
—in one of which a man ii actually tpoken of u ‘*an ab- 
sconding creditor." H. 0, WhiU, Ine Galaxy, XX. 60B. 

e-r^fe''mist), n, [< hetero^ 
cted with heterophemy. 

^ ^ ] ” Pertaining to or char- 

acterized by heteropbemy. 
heterophenuze (het^§-rd-fe^miz), v, i,; pret. 
and pp. heteroptiemUidj WT, hetermhemising, 
[< heterophemy + -ixre.] To say one thing when 
another is meant. 

As Saul appeared among the prophets, so Henxy Ward 
Beecher oppears among the ‘ ^ 


„ he heteropheniists ; and charac- 
teristically of all that he does, he hoterophemizei in a vexy 
striking manner. £. O. White, Iho Galaxy, XX. 607. 

heterophemy (het^g-r 9 -fe'mi), n. [< Gr. irepoc, 
other, different, + a roeech, sajdng (as L. 


/awia, > E. famc\ q. v.), Cravat, speak, say.] lorophon . ' Go 
The saying of one thing when another is meant ; v®®* 


^ w ,, . uneven 

feet, t krepog, other, different, + wo/f (wod-) s 
E. foot,’] I. a. Pertaining to or having the 
characters of the Heteropoda. Also heteropo- 
dous, 

n. n, Gne of the Heteropoda, Also heterop^ 
odan. 

leteropoda (het-e-rop'o-dg>), n, pi, [NL., neut. 
pi. of heteropus (yod-) : neeheteropoa,] In sool,, 
anaine applied to several groups. <a)ln Cm^aoea, 


agmup of'imphlpodB or i-pods includiii^'forms wil 


fee^ some ot which are fitted for swimming. Latreillo, 
1826. (6) A class of MvUuaea, or ait order or a subclass of 
Oatteropoda; the nucleobraiichlato mollusks, having the 
foot (prqpodium) modified Into n swimming-organ or ver- 
tical nil lacking eplpodia, the gills when present massed 
on the hinder part of the back, and the shell small or 
wanting. They are free-swimmiiig pelagic organisnis, 
of delicate, gelatinous, hyaline or transparent structure. 
There are two families, Ftrolidat and A tlantida:. The load- 
ing genera of the former are Firola (or Pterotrachen) and 
Cartfiaria, and ot the latter Atlanta and the fossil Bel- 


Carytibranehia is a syuoni 
Also written Hoteropoaea. 


(e) A group of 
^andt, 1^. 


Synonymous relatives are of the same name, heterony^ 
moue ot a different name. Watte, BhUoaophy, p. 358. 

The eye (or the mind) instinctively distinguishes ho- 
monymous from haleronytMme images, referniig the for- 
mer to obJeota beyond, and the latter to obiecia this aide 
of, the point of sight. La Conte, Encyc. Brit, XXIL 689. 

, priiiciplu drawn from dif- 

jnous relates, things whose 

relation to one another is not reciprocal, aa father and son : 
I to aynonymoue relataa, as couuna 

(het-e-ron'i-mu8-li), adv. In 
a heteronymous manner; so as to be heterony- 
mous. 


hateronymic (het^e-r^nim'ik), a, [< hetero- 
nym + -i<;.] Bume an heteronymous, 
hateronymons (hct-e-roui'i-mas), a, [< Gr. 
frepuvvpog, having a different name: see heter*}- 
Pertaining to, of the nature of, or 
having a heteronym. — 2. Of a different name : 

oS’lliSli' “■ amw » 

incapacity to express one^s ideas in language J^f^opoa. _ ry n t 

conveying a correct impression. When hete- 

ropheray becomes a pronounced disease it is different, + wo/«c, pole: see polar,] 1. 

known M aphasia. Also heterophemism. wweroonaence to somethin* 

Anothw incident ot it. manttmtntton is iliat the hut- “f!?? 

lion made is most often not merely something that the ^neq^l or dissimilar poles . said 01 the figures 
spe^er or writer does not mean to uy, but its veiy re- called atourrrxonia hetenpola, bee stauraxoma, 
verse, or at least something notably at variance with his hsterOPTOral (het ^ e - ro - pro ’ ral), a, [< Gr. 
puipoBO. For this reason I have called it heternphemy, ^pnnr nflmv ' -I- NT. ” nrnrn n v 1 

which means merel^ the spei^ng otherwise, and whlcb 

hu relations to aud illustrations in heterodoxy, betero- Having unequal or dissimilar prorm, as a ptero- 
geneouB, and heterooUte. cymba ; not homoproral. 

Ji. G. FAif^ The Galaxy, XX. 698. The prows may be similar (homoproral) or diuimilar 
Haoe one forefinger before^ the other in the median heterOPhonia (het^e-ro-fd'ni-ft), n, [< Gr. he- (hetoroproral). Eneye, Brit,,, XXII. 41& 

duremilt, '+ <l^i, Hound, voice,] hetanmCTiAologloia (het^^rSHfl'koJofi-kal), 
« r/ T ft, u. Change of voice; cracked or broken voice, o. [<^Ur. enpot, other, different, + E. psydio- 

. togi^l.^ see extract iinder«<pwrf«»<^<. 

heterowter (het-e-rop'tto), «. Aboteropterons 

more heteronyms.— 2. The system according 
to which heteronyms are employed, bee pa- 
ronymy, 

hatGroonsia, Heteroflnsian, etc. Bee heterou- 
sia, etc. 

hatiropathic (het^g-ro-path'ik), a, [< heierop- 
athy 4* -tc.] Same as allopathic, [Bare.] 
hataropathy (het-e-rop^^thi), M. [Fonued af- 
ter Gr. hfpmdBtta, counrer-irritation, but taken 

in a deflected sense, as in allopatfy, < hepoc, (usuallv appearing early in the spring) bearing 

suffering.] bame as fructification, which soon withers entirely those itii 

fNT or at the apex, and the other bearing the Bterife ^ 

SMmopallU (het e-ro-pel mfi), n. [NL., fern. vegetative branches. See homophyadie, hafeoptaran (het-e-rop'te-ran), n. One of the 

^*r2,nnr.;f the Iwteropliyl, heteTOphyU (het's-r^tf), n. [< ^tenp^a; a heteropter or true hug. 

m..heterpi,h9Uus: B^heteroi/hvllous.-i A spe- .[<NL- 

family having the first joint of the 

hind tarm four times as long as the qecond. ^ 


to meet in the fixation-point, due to weakness 
of one or more of the ocular muscles or their 
faulty innervation; insufficiency of the eye- 
muscles ; muscular asthenopia, 
hateropluradic (het^e-r^fi-ad'ik), a, [< Gr. 
hefHi^, other, different, + (MQr.) dvdg a 

shoot, sucker, < ^vraOai, grow.] In hot,, char- 
acterized, as species of the genus Kquisetum, 
by the production of two kinds of stems, one 


visual axes to fail Hetmptora (het-e-rop'te-r|l), n. pi, [NL.. 


neut. pi. of mterdpterus : see heteropterms,] 
One of the two prime divisions of hemipterous 
insects founded by Latreille (1817), it is a sub- 
order of Hemiptora, contrasted with Homoptera, from 
which it differs In the horixontal posture of the head, 
which is socketed in a hollow of the prothorax, and haa a 
usually 4-iointed rostrum at the tia and in the structure 
and position of the wings, which lie flat on the back, and 
are oompoaed of three reoogniaable parts, the oorium, the 
clavusy and the membrana (the last being veined and over- 
lapping its frilow), with sometimes a fourth piece, the ou- 
at the end of the oorium. The JSTeteri^ieera are 
inseoti to which the popular term bug is specially 


There are one Euremean and two American species. B. 

fi tieomta ot the United States is a oommoii parasite ot 
> larvw of JkUana, 

2, A neotropical genus 


i having two fonns of foliation 
or volution of the septal margins ; one of the 
HeterophylH, 


^ Heterop&lli(het^e-i^fil'X),n.pl. [NL.,pl,of specifically, pertaining 
s of birds, of the family heterowyms : see Ueterophyuous,] A group of _ ters of ffetertytera. 


heteropterus, < Gr. hepoc, other, different, + titi:- 
p6v, vdng.] Having diversiform wings ; having 
the wings composed of several distinct parts; 
specifically, pertaining to or having the charao- 


CoUngidiie and subfamily LipaugpntB, H, tuf- 
dktum of Brazil is an example. Sehiff (in Bona- 
parte, im), 

Mmpelaioiis (het'e-r5-permus), a. [< NL. heterophylloni (het^e-rf^-fll'us), a. [< NL. 
heierp^mua, < Gr. hepog, othe^ different, 'f hetert^thyUus, < Gr. hepog, other, different, + 
mikua, the sole of the foot.} In omiih,, pe- fv)Jum, leaf.] 1. In 5ot,liavingtwo different 
fimarin the dispodtion of the flexor texmns kinds of leaves on the same eton, as Potamo- 


.... ters of the Heieropiera, 

^l^omds co^totafagiEhoiie ainmo£<w wfich IwtotQI^ (het-e-^'tiks), ». t< Or. htpot, 
have different kinds of foliation or volution of ^ ^ ^ . 

the septal margins. 


other, different, + ^wr^icdc, optic: see opiie, op* 
ties,] False vision ; perverted use of the eyes. 

This Inmlarity In Villon, togeffier with raoh anoraitl^ 
is tipping the wink, the droumipective roll the lide-peep 
thiwngh a thin hood or fan, must be put In the claii of 
HoteropUoa, as all wrong notlona of religion aro ladked 
iMthogwimaiiamatfBitiMdoK. dge rt a f or, Ko, isa 


„ _ -r - - - v*»'6t^6"rop-t5^toii)j n*! pla hstevop^ 

iota [< Gr. irep&rmrroCf differently de- 

i erepog, other, different, + irr&atc, infleo- 
tion, cage, < Tirijr^, verbal a^. of nlnreiv^ fall.] 
In ffram, and rhet^ enallage of case ; antiptosis. 
batoropsrgian (het^ro-pij^i-^n), n, A fish of 
the group JBeteropygii; an amblyopsid. 
Heteropygii (het*'e-ro-pij'i-I), n, pi [NL., < 
Gr. trepocj other, different, + irvyi, rump.] A 
family of abdominal fishes, having the anus 
jufipilar, or under the throat: same as Amhlyop- 
Hats. Muller, InOttnther’iqntemofclaMifloationthej 
are oharaoteriaed by having the head naked, the body cov- 
ered with vefy amall acalea, the margin of the upper jaw 
formed by the IntermaxlUarieB, vUliform teeth both In the 
JawB and on the palate^ a doraal fin belonging to the cau- 
dal portion of the aplnal column and opposite the anaL 
ven&ol fins rudiment!^ or absent, and the vent situated 
before the pectorals. The group includes the blind-fish of 
the Mammoth Gave of Kentucky and several related spe- 
cies. Bee cut under AnMyopait, 

Heterorllina (het^e-ro-ii'nft), n. [NL., < Gr. 
trepoCf other, different, + l}lc (^v-), nose.] 1. 
A genus of eetonian scarabfBoid beetles, hav- 
ing an extremely variable structure and ar- 
mature of the cl^eus (whence the name), com- 
prising many Asiatic and African forms. Also 
written Heterorrhim. Westwood, 1842.— 2. A 
genus of American wrens, of the family Troglo- 
dytidWf having the bill notched at the end, oval 
nostrils with incomplete septum, and tail two 
thirds as long as the wings. There are several 
species, of Mexico and the regions southward. 

F, Baird, 1864. 

heterorhisal (het^e-rd-n'zal). a, [< Qr. trepog, 
other, different, 4- root.] In oof., rooting 
from no fixed point, as do most cryptogams. 
[Bare.] 

heteroBCiain (het-e-rosh'i-an), n. and a, [< Gr. 
hep6aKiog, throwing a shadow in opposite di- 
rections (at noon), < irepog, other, different, + 
OKid, a shadow : see aniisoian, squirreLli I. n, A 
person living on one side of the equator, as con- 
trasted with one living on the other side: so 
called from the fact that, except in the tropics, 
their shadows at noon alwavs fall in opposite 
directions, the shadow in the northern zones 
toward the north, and that in the southern to- 
ward the south. 

n. a. Of or pertaining to portions of the 
earth’s surface on opposite sides of the equa- 
tor, in which shadows fall in opposite direc- 
tions, or to one such portion as contrasted with 
another. 

heterosis (het-e-rd'sis), n, [< Gr. hipwrig, var. 
of ETEiJoUicrig, < **hEpoiwv, alter, make different, 

< kTEpog, other, different.] In gram, and rhet,, 
same as enallage, 

Heterosomata (het^^r^so'm^tg.), n, pi, [NL., 

< Gr. ETEftog, other, different, + aapa, pi. a&para, 
body.] A suborder of teleocephalous ana- 
canthlne fishes j the flatfishes: so called from 
their lack of bilateral symmetry. The group is 
represented by the families PleuroneetidWy which con- 
tains such important food-fishes as the halibut turbot, 
plaice, flounder, etc., and SoMda or soles. In Bona- 
parte’s and Cope's systems of classification, the HbUto^ 
somata are ranked as an order of physooliBtouB fishes, 
with the ventral fins thoracic or jugular, and with the pos- 
terior cephalic region normal, but the anterior so twisted 
as to bring both orbits on one side of the head. 

heterosomatOllB (het^e-r^som Vtus), a, [As 
Heterosomata + -ous.]* In icHtU,, having a 
body differing from the usual type, especially 
one that is bilaterally asymmetrical; specifi- 
cally, of or pertaining to the Heterosomata. 
Also heterosomous, 

heteroBOme (het^-r$-Bdm), n. One of the Hetth 
rosomata; a flatfish. 

heterOBOmoilB (het^e-rp-so'mus), a. Same as 
heterosomatous. 

HfliterOBporfi« (het'^rp-spo're-S), n. pi, [NL., 

< Gt. £repof, other, different, + mrdpog, seed, + 
-ets.] A subdivision of the ferns, Equisetaeem 
and Lyoopodiaoea!, characterized by the produc- 
tion of two kinds of spores, macrospores and 
microspores. 

heteroaporoiui (het-g-ros'pf-ms), a. [< Gr. 
pog, other, different, + tnrdpog, seed.] Having 
more than one kind of asexually produced 
spores: applied to the vascular cryptogams, 
which have macrospores or megaspores (female 
spores) homologous with the embiwo-sac of 
pnanerogams, and microspores (male spores) 
nomologous with the pollen-grains of phanero- 
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cause to stan^ etc., weigh: see statto,! 1. 
Pertaining to three axes wliich can be mim 
at every point of every elastic body such that, 
denoting them by the letters x, y, s, if a very 
small cube be out out of the body with its edges 
parallel to those axes, and if the cube be twist- 
ed by a mven amount round x, then a normal 
stress win be produced upon the faces to which 
X is normal eoual to the tan^ntial stress which 
would be produced roundg oy an eoual amount 
of twisting round y,^2. Applied to instru- 
ments for measuring potential by electrostatic 
methods in which electrification other than that 
to be tested is made use of. 

Instruments in which the only deotrifioaUon is that 
which we wish to test are called Idiostatic. Those in 
which there is electrification indqiendent of that to bo 
tested are called hEterottatie, Clerk Maxmll, 

heterOBtaural (het^e-r^t^'ral), a, [< Gr. m- 
^g, other, different, + aravpdg, a stake, cross.] 
In morphol.f having an irregular polygon as the 
base of a pyramidal figure: applied to the fig- 
ures called stauraxonia heteropola, and opposed 
to homostaural. See stauraxonia. 

Beterostoma (het-e-ros^to-mfi), n, pSfL., < Gr. 
ETepdoTopog, one-edged, half and half, lit. with 


xuuierent mouths, < krEpog, different, + ardpa, 
mouth.] A genus of chilopod mynapods, of 
the family Scolqpcndridw. 
heteroBtrophe (net-e-ros'trp-fe), n, [NL., < 
Gt. ETEpog, other, different, + arpo^, a turning.] 
Same as heterostrophy. 

heterOBtrophic (het^e-ro-strof 'ik), a. [In def. 
1, < heterostrophy + 'Uel In def. 2, < Gr. 
pdoTptHpKt consisting of different strophes, lit. 
having different turns, < frrpoc, other, differ- 
ent, + orpo^f a turning, strophe.] 1. Pertain- 
ing to or resulting from heterostrophy; re- 
versed in direction ; turned the other way ; in 
conch,, having the spire whorled in the direc- 
tion opposite to the usual one, as in Physa 
heterostroplm, for example: said of a univalve 
shell.— 2. In anc, print., consisting of two sys- 
tems of different metrical form : as, a hetero- 
strophic song or choric passage. 
heterostropnoHB (het^-ros'tro-fus), a. [< het- 
erostrophe 4- -oa«.] Same as yieterostropnic. 
heterostrqplijr (het-e-ros'tr^fi), n, [As hete- 
rostrophe.JA contrary or opposite turning; 
the condition of being reversed in direction ; 
specifically, in conch,, reversal of the direction 
in which spiral shells usually turn. Also hete^ 
rostroplw, 

heterostvled (het^e-rq-stild), a. [< <3r. hepog, 
other, different, 4-"crn»^, a pillar, style: see 
style'^,’] Heterogenous : opposed to homostyled. 

The essential character of plants belonging to the hete- 


llBtirOitatie (het^g-rfi-stat'ik), a. [< Gr. fre- 
pag, other, different, 4- (in def. 1) ararutdCf eaus- 
ing to stand (erdaig, a standing, position), or (in 
diff. 2) fern. mriM), the art of weighing, < lordrat, 


He essential character of plants n 

nmtuted class is that the individuals are divided Into two 
or three bodies like the males and females of dioscious 
plants or of the higher animals, which exist in approxi- 
mately equal numbers, and are adapted for reciprocal fer- 
tUisation. Darwin, Idlferent Forms of Flowers, p. 244. 

heterostylism (het^e-r^stl'lizm), n. [As het~ 
erostyl(ed) 4- -4^.] "Tno state of being bete- 
rogonous. 

. There is uo evidence that two sets of individuals exist 
which differ slightly in function and are adapted for re- 
ciprocal fertilisation ; and this is the essence of hetero- 
etyliem, Darwin, Different Forms of flowers, p. 60. 

heterotactollB (het^e-rp-tak'tus), a. [As hete- 
rotaxis {•tacU) + -ous.'\ Pertaining to or ohar- 
aoteriz^ by heterotaxis. Specifically— (a) In peol.. 
Irregular or not unifonn in arrangement or stiratlfloatlon ; 
hete^eneons. (6) In bet,, having organs deviating in 
position or arrangement from a normal type. 

ABterotajlc (het^e-rd-tak'sik), a. [< hete- 
rotaxAs 4- -<c; prop, ^^heterotactie : see tactic,'] 
Characterized by or exhibiting heterotaxis ; not 
homotaxic. 

heterotazlB (het^e-rtl-tak^sis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
ivEpog, other, different, 4- ra^ig, arranTOment 
(TOKTdg, ordered, arranged), < rdaoeiv, order, ar- 
range.] Anomalous arrangement ; aberrant or 
abnormal disposition of parts or organs: the 
opposite of homotaxis. 

hcrfcerotazy (het'e-ro-tak^si), n. [As hetero- 
taxis,] Same as Twt^otaxis. 

HetBrothalamem (het^e-r^tha-lB'm$-B), n. pi, 
[NL. (De Candolle, 183i^), < BeUtnatOmtuu + 
-eat,] A subdivision of plants of the natural 
order Oompositas, tribe Asteroideoi, typified by 
the genus Heterothalamus. 

HeterothalaiaaB (het^e-r^thaPa-mus), n. [< 
Gr. irtpog, other, different, + OdAopog, taken m 
mod. bot. sense, thalamus.] A Bmall genus of 
asteroid composite plants, the type of De Can- 
dolle’s tribe Heierothalamete, and closely allied 
to the genus Baeeharis. it is ekamoterlaad by hav- 
ing polyisnio-dtaMlottsliMd^ The horauvlirodlta plants 


beBoroferoj^ 

bear eliher aterlle flowera in the disk, or a tingle row of 
fertile female flowers srouud the edge ; the femile plants 
bear fertile flowers, of which the acneiiia are compraBBed 
or 8-angled ; the hermaphrodite achenia are abortive; the 
pappus is in one series or more^ and copious; the leaves 
are alternate, and entire or dentate; and the flowera are 
coiymbose or paniculate, and yellow. Oufy five apedes 
are known, all natives of South America. H. hrunuridet, 
of sonthem BraiU, famishes the yellow romerillo dye from 
Its flowers. 

Heterothaca (het^e-ro-thc'kk), n, [NL. (so 
called from the unlike achenia of the ray and 
disk), < Gr. hroog, other, different, 4- oyioi, a 
case.] A small genus of North American and 
Mexican herbs, belonging to the natural or- 
der Composite, tribe Asteroidece, the type of De 
Candolle’s tril^ Heterotheeea. it is characterised 
liy having the ray- and diak-flowers numerous, and both 
fertile ; the style-brancbea of the hermaphrodite flowers 
tipped with a lanceolate or ovate triangular appendage: 
the achenia of the ray thicklsh, often tnaiigular, without 
pappus, or rarely with a bristle or two; the disk com- 
pressed, and wiUi a doable pappus, the inner composed 
of long capillaiy bristles, the outer of numerous short 
squammo! ; the leaves alternate; the flowera yellow; and 
the pappus brownish. Aublet, 1776. 

Heterothecea (het^e-r^the'se-e), n, pi. [NL. 
(De Candolle, 1836)J’ < Heterotheca 4- -ea.j A 
subdivision of plants belonging to the natural 
order Oompositm, tribe Asteroidem, typified hy 
the genus Heterotheca. 

heterotomoOB (het-e-rot'o-mus), a, [< Gr. in- 
pog, other, different,**4- ropt/, a cutting, < Tipvetv, 
out.] In mineral,, having a cleavage differeni 
from the common variety: applied to a variety 
of feldspar. 

heterotopia (het^g-ro-td'pi-k), n. 6ame as hete- 
rotopy, 

hetcffotopic (het^e-ro-topMk), a. [< heterotppy 
4* -ic.] Same uBlieierotopous, 

heterotopism (het-e-rot'o-pizm), n. [As hete- 
rotop-y -f -ism.] i^ame as helerotopy, 

heterotopons (het-e-rot'o-pus), a, t< Gr. irzpog, 
other^ different, 4- r6nog, place.] Misplaced; 
pertaining to or oharactenzed by heterotopy: 
applied specifically in pathology to tissue oc- 
curring in an abnormal situation. Also hete- 
rotopic. 

heterotopy (het-e-rot'5-pi), n, [< NL. hetero- 
Uipia: see heterotopons.^ Disarrangement in 
position; misplacement, speciflcaliy— (a) In jni- 
mof.. the occarrence of a tissue forming a neoplasm in 
an abnormal position. (6) In Inol., a disarrangement of 
an order of development affecting the place of the result- 
ing phenomena. Bee heierochrony. Also heterotepiem, 
hetirotopia. 

Virchow opposed both the view that the jaw [the infant 
giant jaw-bone of Strambeig] was like that of an ape and 
the one that it was a child's. Thecaaewasarareinstanoe 
of heterotopy in a man of gigantic sixe. 

Pop. 8ei. Mo., XXII. 188. 

Displacement in position, or heterotojy, especisUy af- 
fects the cells or elementary parts which compose the or- 
gans ; bat it also affects the onans themselves. 

Haeckel, Evol. of Man (tranB,X I. ^ 

Heterotricha (het-e-rot'ri-ktt), 
ueut. pi. of heterotrichus : see heierot 
An order of ciliate infusorians. These animaloulea 
are either free-swimming or attached, naked or loricate^ 
and are entirely ciliated. Ike cilia form two wididy dis- 
tinct systems, those of the general cnticnlar surface being 
short and fine, and those of the oral region of much laiyer 
size, cirrose, and constituting a linear or more or less spiral 
or circular series. The cortical layers are usually highly 
differentiated, and inclose an even, parallel series of longi- 
tudinally disposed muscular flbrUhe. The order contams 
l>y far the largest of the iniusoriaiis, many of its members 
being visible to the naked eye, and some ranging in siie 
np to one sixth of an inch. There are 20 or more genera, 
ruigkl by Kent in 7 families, Bureariidas, Spiroetomidm, 
SUntoridas, Tintinnida, Trushodenopeidm, CodoneUidas, 
and Caleeolidaf. Heterotricha is one of the four orden 
established Stein, the others being HoMrieha, Hypo- 
trieha, and Peritrieha, 

heterotrichal (liet-e-rot 'ri-kal), a. Same as heU 
erotrichous, Fncyc. Brit. 

ketBrotrichollB (bet-e-rot'ri-kus), a, [< NL. 
heterotrichus, < Gr. erepog, other, different, 4- 
Bpii (Tptx ~)9 bair.] Having unlike cilia scatter- 
ed over the body : specifically, of or pertaining 
to the Heterotricha. 

Heterotridlim (het-e-rot'ri-knm), n. [NL. 
(De Candolle, 1828), i Gr. Itrepog, other, differ- 
ent, 4- dpi^ (Tptx-)^ hair.] A genus of shrubs 
belonging to the natural order Melastomaceai, 
tribe Afieoniew. it is oharaoteriaed by harinff the 
cslyx canipanulate, and 6- to 8-lobed ; the oorolla of S to8 
white or rose-colored obovate petals ; numerous stemdns, 
the anthers of which at first open by a single terminal 
pore, later by a fissure; and the fhut forming a tough 
Deny. The leaves are large, ovate-oordate or oblong, and 
entire or serrulate. Six speotes are known, fkom Oahma 
and the West Indies. H. niimem is oalled the AmeriMm 
ffooeeberry In the Weat Indies. 

heterotropal (het-,-rot'r$-pgl), a. Same as 

heterotropou*. 

haterotrq^ a. [< Or. fmar, 

other, different, + rfwf4,>iiininalunant,< 
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Marotnq^ 

In hot., an abnormal mode of obtain- 
nutrition, observed espeoialTj in the Cupu~ 
wirm. These plftiits, aoeording to Frank, are destitute 
of root-hairs, ana doMnd for their nutrition upon a fun- 
gus, the mycelium of which closelr surrounds the roots 
and acts in the capacity of root-hairs. In contradistinc- 
tion to these are most ordlnaxy fdants, which obtain their 
nourishment by that is, by means of ordinary 

root-hairs. Bee sptnMosis. 

heterotrjMlic (het^e-ro-trop'ik), o. [< Gr. hepo^, 
other, different, + rpdrrof, a turning, < rphreiVy 
tom.] Anisotropic ; SBlotropio: opposed to fso- 
Iroptc. 

‘ * ■ Gr. 
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der Eusalan role In 1664. Their rtaAts were greatly re- 
stricted by Peter the Great, and the cAloe of hetman of the 
Ukraine &>aiMusks was abolished by Catharine It. A het- 
man of the Don Cossacks continues to exist, but his duties 
are those of a jmvemor-general. Since 1886 the heir ap- 

tlon'’foreacnof their b^torial divisions. Hitman iota- Heurteloujiuj An artificial 


man) is aim ^e common title of subordinate Cosnck 
chiefs. 


We oan, indeed, use the idea that the world Is an organie 
whole, determiued In relation to an end which conaoloaB- 
ness sets for itself, as an AsuriUCs principle to guide us in 
following the connexion of things with each other. 

ibicpe. ML, XVL 84. 

n. [After Baron 
, „ leech; an instru- 
ment for cutting and cupping a small area. 

Local bleeding is better done with the heurUhup than 
Medical Newt, LIII. 78. 


[< hetman + 


h 0 tmaiiate(het'man-at),n. hetman + 

embrVo o/ovui; obu4«e or „ 

tomato the axis of tho seed. Also Aete- «b. It h«l 

iMteroQida. heterodosia . 

w. L< LGr. ^iTFpowri , 

ence of essence or nature, < hepobaioq, also ireno- Hetmanehip • . . was abolished by Catherine 11. 
obetoc, of different essence or nature : see heP- studies in Russia, lx. 

eraueious,'] Different essence ; essential dif- liottet. An obsolete preterit of heat 
ference of nature or constitution. See Heteran^ hetteit, a. eompar. An obsolete form of hotter, 
eian, Chaucer, 

Beml-Arianism occupied an untenable middle ground hcttlg, a, and u. See huttte. 
between theArian Astsro-ouria, or difference of essence, HeVlClIdra (hu kdr-i^), n. [XL., named after 


In the middle of the seventeenth century, an attempt of with leechea 
the King of Poland to enforce Popeiy upon the Cossacks, ^ 

and to make their prince a hetman, delegate of his power, RGlirtS, n, pi, hw 

roused the Indignation of the people. hGTSt, V, A Middle English form of heave, 

A J. C. Aors^8tudleainBussIa, lx. Hey^ Jl^.] A genus of di- 


cotyledonous plai 


natural order Mu-^ 


(hot-e-rO'ri-a, -lO-d'- hetnuuisMp (Itet'mxn-ahlp), », 
ola, irepoovotu, diff6iy Tfi. ofBoo of & bObmftn. 


and the orthodox bomo-onsiiL or equality of essence. 

Sehaf, Christ and Christianity, p. 68. 

HMerouflian, HeteroOuaian (het-e-r5'si-an, 

-ro-d'si-an), n, and a, [< heterouaia, heteroimeia, 

+’ -«».]" 1 . n. Eecles.^ one who believes the 
Father and the Son to be unlike in substance 
or essence; anArian: opposed to Homodupian. 

Also Beterousiaet, Heteroousiaat 
n. a. Of or pertaining to the Heteronsians 
or the doctrine of an essential difference be- 
tween the Father and the Son : as, the Heterou- 
gtofi heresy. See Uomodueian. 

SMerousiaBt. Heterofinsiast (het-e-rd^si-ast, 

-r^'si-asi), n, [As Heterousi-an, Heterooum-an, 

4* -osf.] Same as Heterouaian, 
liGteroufiioiis, heterodtusioiiB (het-e-rd'si-us, 

-rp-d'si-us), a, [< LGr. irepoictoc, less ooireotly 
irepooifctoct of different essence or nature, < frf- 
poc, other, different, 4- oiVta, essence. < itv, fern. 
obaa (ovr-), ppr. of eivat, be: see am (under del) 
and ena, ontology, etc.] Ecelea,, essentially dif- 
ferent ; of imlike essence or substance : an epi- 
thet much used (in the Greek form) in the an- 
cient Arian controversy, the Arians maintain- 
ing that the Son was created, and therefore was 
not the same in substance or essence (homodu- 
sious) with the Father. 

lliterozetesiB (het^e-rp-zf-td'sis), n. [XL., < 

Or. irepoc, other, different, + inquiry, < 

. (prelv, inquire, ask.] In lopic, the fallacy of ig- 
noration of the clench, which consists in reply- 
ing to an argument different from that which 
the opponent has advanced, or in disproving 
something which the opponent has not main- 
tained. 

lliitllinit, n, and a, A Middle English form of 
heathen, 

hsthen^, adv, [ME., also hithen, hythen, < Icel. 
hedhan s Sw. hdden s Dan. hedeUf hence, with 
a separative suffix -than, from the pron. stem 
represented by he^. Of. equiv. hen^, hence, from 
the same ult. source.] Hence ; from this place ; 
from this time. 

Alle oome we hyder nakude and bare^ 

Whenne we hctncne pasee, ia there no mare. 

Roofte cf Precedence (£. £. T. S., extra aer.X L 86. 

That ia hythyn thre daiea iomay, 

The ganeate gate that i gano goo. 

rmrkPlayt,v,sa, 

hstheilfisset, n, A Middle English form of 
heathewneaa, 

iMriiliifigf, fi. [ME., < Icel. JuBthing, a scoffing, 
hddhung, scorn, shame, disgrace, < hddh, scoff- 
ing, mocking.] Contempt; mockery. 

He hade not of horn but hethpng A akome^ 

Orete wordia A gref, A moobe gryro threte ; 

That doublia my dole, A to dethe biyngia. «. 

PeatrwdUm qf Trey (B. B. T. B.), L 2604. ]| 0 ||]^ 2 f (huk), 11 , 

How are we dryve til AriAing and til wom. 

CAatioar, Reeve’a Tale, L 190. 

hiifelliaa (het'man), n. [b G. hetman, < Pol. het- 
man, ataman s Little Buss, hetman, ataman, 
otamdn, vataman ss Buss. ata^wH, < G. haupU 


phorhiaoea, tribe Cretonea, the t 3 rpe of Baillon’s 
tribe Hevea, it ia charaoteriied by having 8-foliolate 
leavea; a lax panicle of flowera, of which the calyx la 
6-toothed or with 6 abort lobea, and no corolla; ata- 
meni 6 to 10, with the fllamenta united in a column ; and 
8-valved capaular frnit. About 10 apeclea are known, 
natlvea of uroploal Brasil and Oulana. Thia genua fur- 
nlabea the mcit valuable caoutchouc or india-rubber ex- 
ported from South America. The beat ia obtained from 
a. BraeSUeneit, Theaeedaof theaetreeaarepoisonouato 
man and quadrupeda, but are harmleaa to and greediW 
eaten by birda. Prolonged boiling deprlvea them of thefr 
jMiaon and renders them palatable. 

HeweSB (he've-e), n,pl, [XL., < ffevea 4- -c<p.] 
A tribe of plants of the natural order Euphor- 
liiaoem, proposed by Baillon in 1874, the genus 
Hevea being the type. 


Prof. Heucher, a German botanist.] A irouus 
of polyrotalouB diMt^edonoua plants, b^OM- „ „„„ 

to the nat^l oMer Sai^g^, tn^ h«vedt, n. A. Middle English form of head. 
Saxitfragem, and the type of Bartling’s tribe Chaucer, 

BwjeJwv®. The odyxh beUjihsMd, the tab. ephwliw heTtnf, ». A Middle English form of heaven. 

hewi (in), ^ hewed, pp. ftwed or tunm, 

her; tiieatylea 2, and slender; and tlie iSd l-celled, with Ppr. hemng, [< ME. hewen (pret. heu), heow, pp. 
2 parietal many-seeded plaoento, and 2-beaked, opening hewen), < AS. hedwan (pret. hcihv, pp. hedwen) 

ss OS. hawan ss OFries. hdwa, howa s D. hou- 
wen ss MLG. houwen, hotoen, hoggen ss OHG. hou- 
wan, MHG. houwen, G. hauen ss Icel. luiggva s 
Sw. hugga s Dan. hugge, cut, hew, ss Goth. 
^haggwan (t), not recorded, = OBulg. Serv. ko- 
vati. Buss. kmmU, etc., strike, hammer, forge 
(a word widely developed in Slav.}, s Lith. 
kauti, strike, forge, s= Lett, kaut, strike. From 
the same root are hay^ and, through F., hoe ^ ; 
also prob. hackt, with hatch^, hatchet, haah^, 
etc.] L trana. 1. To cut; especially, to cut 
with an ax, a hatchet, or a sword with a swing- 
ing blow; cut with a heavy blow or with re- 
peated blows: as, to hew down a tree. 

Er thei wera aUe ynne ther were mamr slayn and for 
hetoen. Merlin (B. B. T. 8.X il. 284. 

Wei coude be hewen wood, and water bere^ 

For he was yong and mighty. 

Chaucer, Knigbt'a Tale, t 664. 
Hew them in pieces ; hack their bonea asunder. 

iSAo*., I Hen. VI., iv. 7. 

2 . To form or shape b ;7 blows with a sharp in- 
strument; cut roughly into form ; shape out by 
cutting: often with out: as, to hew timber; to 
hew out a sepulcher from a rock. 

A ful huge best hit haled vpon lofte^ 

Of barde hewen ston vp to the tables. 

Sir Qawaync and the Orem Knight (E. E. T. S.X L 789. 
Lammikin was as gude a mason 
Aa ever hewed a atane. 

LajnmiHn (Ghlld’a Ballad^ HI. 307). 
I now pass my day% not atodlous nor idlq, rather poliah- 
ing old works than hewing out new ones. Pope, To Hwift 

n. intrana. To out; inflict cutting blows. 

Detb with hia axe ao fkate on me doth hews. 

Court of Love, 1. 960. 
Full ofte he heweth up so highe 
That ohippes fallen in hia eye. 

Oower, Conf. AiuaDt, 1. 106. 

[< hew\ v.] Destruction by 



Alum-root {Nmcaera Americana), 
a, flower ; t, c, fruit, entire and cut trannvenely. 

between the beaks. They are perennials, with round beart- 
ahaped leaver principally from the rootstock. The flow- 
ers are in small cluatera disposed in a prolonged and 
narrow panicle, and are greenish or purplish. About 20 
m^ies are known, natives of Kortb America and Mexico. 
The root fumishea a XKiwerful astringent, whence the name 
alunMToot applied to some of the species, particularly H. 
Americana, H, viUoea la sometimes callM the Afneriean 
eaniele, 

Heucheress (hu-ke'rS-d), n, pi, [XL., < Heu- 
chera 4 -e<r.] A tribe of plants oelonging to 
the natural order Saaafragacea, proposed by 



uivxxjr nvhM/v, rrow, vw., b am. oi uAUi bov 

SotA] 1 , Acrag; aprecipice; aruggedsteep; 
a glen with steep overhanging sides. 

A laidley worm in BplndleatoD-HsHyAr 
Would min the Nonb Country. ai' .. 

The Laidliy Worm^SpIndMoiyHeugn (Chfid’a Ballads, 

[L 888 X ]10W6t» Z. 

2. A eoal-mine; a pit 

heilk^ (huk), n. A Motch form of hooA;. Bwma, 

See huke. 


Of whom he makes such havobke and auoh hew 
That awarmea of damned sonles to hell he sends. 

Spencer, F, Q.,VL vUi. 49. 

An obsolete spelling of huei. 

An obsolete spelling of hue^, 

. [ME., < A 8 . in j>l. AlMun, house- 
hold, servants, as OS. hfwa, {,, wife, s OHG. 
hiwo, m., husband, htwd, f., vrife : see htnd^.] A 

servant or retainer. 

he ulail d ite (hu'lan-dlt), n. Beu- 0 aarvannt trattoor, fUae homly Aaisfl. 

kmd, an English dealer in minerals.] A mineral Chaucer, lierohant's Tflle, L 64L 

belonging to the zeolite group. Itocourainwhite BGWSdtt a. See hued, 

n. One who hews. 

of aluminium and calcinm. 


« [< ^ in- 

areal hetman was formerlv the commander-in- ®'**. inventw, ^MOverer)j 


great hetman was formerly the commander-in< 
chief in the old kingdom of Poland.— 2. Among 
the Cossacks, formerly, the elected chief eff 
eaeh of their principal communities ; a Cossack 
eUef ; an ataman. The hetmana received exteneire 
BfriNDtlielrFolUbBttaeralniinthesixteeDtlioen- 
~i waraeoptinmd sltar tha Coaaacki passed nn- 


And tha princes said unto tham, Let them live; but let 
them be Aeieerr of wood and draweraof water unto all the 
congragatioD. Josh. ix. 2L 

ijApietwiv invent, find out. Cf. etweka,'] luStSrSSa^mSr^ 

The art of discovery or invention: a branch squaring timbar. 

of logic. hew^ (hfi'gag), n. [Appar. a made word, 

(hu-ris'tik), a. [< Or, e^lemv (evpe-), prob. oased on gewgaw, a Jew’s-harp.] 1 . A 

toy musical instrument consisting or a hollow 
wooden pipe, about 4 inches long and hidf an 


&id ont (see hewreUe), 4- -iaUie,} Serviiig to 
find or discover. 



inoh In diameter, with a hole near one end and 
closed with parchment at the other, produoing, 
when blown, a loud doleful sound. It was 
in use about 1856. Hence — 2. An imaginaay 
musical instrument feigned to be loudly sound- 
ed on occasions of special jubilation. [Humor- 
ous, IT. S.] 

To^y Hanioomb sends a letter "all about It " [Dawes's 
first speech In Oongress]^ setting it out with the accom- 
panying "sound ciMw-gM," 

8. BowlUt in Merriam’s Bowles, I. 298. 

bewhole (hu^h51), n. dial., regarded as 
e. , + obj. holoi, in ref. to its woo^ecking habit ; 
also highhole and highhol4er (in U. S.) ; formerly 
huhole (Florio). hewel (Marvell) ; in ME. }wgh~ 
whele (Halliwell), i. e. *high-wheeP: all these 
forms being various twists given m popular 
speech to the name otherwise presented in kick- 
wall, hiokway, q. v. ] The green woodpecker, Ge~ 
einus viridia. [Prov. Eng.] 
hewn (hun). A past participle of hew^, 
hexa-. I^L. hexo; repr. Gr. e|, in comp, usuallv 
in inscriptions also ss L. sex s E. 

six, q. V.] An element of Greek origin or for- 
mation, meaning < six.’ 
hexacapsnlar (hek-sarkap'su-lgr), a, [< Gr. 
as E. stx, + E. capsule + -ar.] In hot, having 
six capsules or seed-vessels: BStUl^exacajisular 
plant. 

hexace (hek'sa-se), n, [< Gr. e^, = E. six, + aic^, 
a point.] A summit of a polyhedron formed by 
the concurrence of six faces. 

Hexachsto (hek-s^ke'te), n. pL [NL., < Gr. 
i^, s E. six, + q. v. J A division of 

the brach^cerous IKptora, containing those two- 
winged flies which have a proboscis composed 
of sue pieces, as the family TahankUe : contrast- 
ed with Tetrachwtw and bichwlcB, 
hexachflBtoHB (hek-s^ke'tus), a, [As Hexaehw- 
t€B + -oas.] Pertaining to or having the charac- 
ters of the HexachmUe, 

hexachord (hek'sarkdrd), n. [< Gr. ef, sa E. six, 
+ Ptufidi, a string, cord, chord.] 1. In Gr. 
music: (a) A diatonic series of six tones, (h) 
The interval of a major sixth, (e) An instru- 
ment with six strings. — 2. In medieval music, 
a diatonic series of six tones, containing four 
whole steps and one half-step (between the 
third and fourth tones). The hexachord wm an at- 
tempt to Improye on the ancient tetrachord as a unit of 
musloal siiiuyaia. The entire series of recognised tones, 
from the second G below middle 0 to the second B above 
It, was distributed among seven hexachords, boginniug on 
^//t ^ 1 $ and G, respectively. Each hexachord 

was perfect in itself, and similar to every other; its tones 
were designated in order by the syllables ut, re, mi, fa, 
fol, and la. (See mdmUatian.) Any given tone was desig- 
nated both by its letter name and by its syllable name in 
full ; middle C, for example, being known as Ciolfa-ut, etc. 
In actual singing the solmixatioii and the singer's concep- 
tion of the tones passed ftom one hexachord to another as 
far as necessary, the process of changing being called muta- 
Han. In contrapuntal writing the most pOTect possible 
imitation was considered to be that which occurred be- 
tween analogous tones of two hexachords. The hexa- 
ohord system is doubtfully attributed to Guido d'Aresso, 
In the eleventh century. It continued in use until, in the 
eighteenth oentuiy, the octave as a unit of analysis and 
the modem theory of key-relationship were recognised. 

hexachronons (hek-sak'r^nus), a. [< Ghr. 
Xpovoc, < as B. six, + time.] In anc. 

pros., having a magnitude of six primary or 
fundamental times ; hexasemic. 
hexacollc (hek-sa-koPik), a. [< Gr. i^dKuhic,< 

ss E. six, + kuAov, a member: see co^n^.] In 
anc. pros., consisting of six cola or series: as, 
a hexacolic period. 

Hexaooralla (hek^sa-k^raPa), n.pl. [NL., < 
Gr. e^, as E. six, + KopdAAwv. ooraLT One of the 
chief divisions of the CoratUgena, in which the 
fundamental number of the intermesenteric 
chambers of the body-cavity, and likewise of the 
tentacles, is six; the hexamerous Coralligena, 
as distinguished from the Octocoralla, which 
are ootomerous. The oommon AoHniidai, or sea- 
anemones, are an example, 
haxaoorallail (hek^s^ko-raP^n), n. One of 
the HexacoraUa; a hexamerous coral. 
hexacoraUlne (hek^sirkor [< 
HexacoraUa + -inel.j I. a. Pertaining to or 
having the characters of the HexacoraUa. 

IX. n. One of the HexacoraUa; a hexacoral- 
lan. 

haxaot (hek'sakt), a. Same as hexacHnal. 
hixaettnal (hek-sak'ti-n»l). o. [< to. ff, bb E. 
six, + wcrlc (iueriih), a ray, + •at} Having six 
rays, as a sponge-spicule. 

(hek-sak-ti-nePid), a. and n. X. 
a. Pertainiiig to or having the characters of 
the HsxaoHMlUda!. Also hexaeUneUine* 

XL One of the MexaeUneUkUs. 
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WdwyiHdfialima (hek-sak-ti-xiel'i 
[NL., < HexaotineUa + Ada.} In Von Lendeh- 
feld’s system of classification, an order of si- 
licious sponges, characterizea by the triaxial 
and generally hexactinal spicules, in soft me- 
soglosa, the supporting skeleton being often 
strengthened with silieious cement. 
HexacunelUdW (hek-sak-ti-nePi-de), n. pi. 
[NL., < HexaetineUa (< Gr. H, =s E. ria;, + dxrif 
{asTiv-), a ray, + L. dim. -ella) + Adee.} The 
glass-sponges rated as a family of silieious 
sponges. 

hexaSinelline (hek-sak-ti-nePin), a. Same as 
hexacUneUid. 

Hexactiniss (hek-sak-tin^i-e). n. pi. [NL., < 
Gr. ii, s E. six, + iucrlg (^iv^), a ray.] A group 
of AcUniaria with paixed septa. The number ot the 
pairs of septa is at least six, usuilhr more, and in that case 
increasing in multiples of six. The mouth Is fissure- 
shmd, and the esophagus has two esophageal grooves 
ana two esophageal lappets. 

hexad (hek'sad), n. [< LL. hexas (hexad-), < 
to. i^dg (iiaS-), the number six, < ss E. sia;.] 
1. The sum of six units; the number six; also, 
a series of six numbers.—- 2. In chem., an ele- 
ment the atoms of which have six times the 
saturating power or equivalence of the hydro- 
gen atom, as sulphur m certain conditions. 
Also spelled hexade, 

hexadactylism (hek-sa-dakHi-lizm), n. [< 
hexadactyKpus) + Asm.} The condition of be- 
ing hexadactyloiis. 

hexadactylons (hek-ssrdak'ti-lus), a. [< Gr. 
e^, = E. six, + ddsTvAeg, a finger.] Having six 
fingers or toes, 
hande, n. Seo hexad. 

hexadic (hek-sad^k), a. [< hexad + -ic.] Per- 
taining to six as a base of numeration. 
hexaSdron (hek-sa-e'dron), n. See hexahe-- 
dron. 

hexaSmeron (hek-s^m'e-rqn), n. [LL. hexa- 
emeron, the six days of the creation, < LGr. 

the six days’ work (the title of a book 
by Basil on the six days of the creation), prop, 
adj., of or in six days, < to. e^, s E. six. + 
iplpa, day.] 1« A term of six days. — 2. A nis- 
to^ of the six days’ work of creation, as con- 
tained in the first chapter of Genesis. 

The older account of the creation In Gen. it. . . . does 
not recognize the Aexaemeron, and it it even doubtful 
whether the original gkotch of Gen. I. dlitributed crea- 
tion over alx days. Unego. Brit., XXL 125. 

1'he first volume is occupied with the Mosaic ffexaeme- 
ran and the Deluge. Coneemporarg Bev., L. 752. ^ 

hexafoil (hek'sgrfoil), a. [< Gr. sssE.six,+ 
E. /oi2i, q. V.] Having six foils or lobes; siz- 
lobed. 

A vertical stem, rising from a wide fiesM(/Mi-shaped base. 

S. K. Cat. Bx., isos; Bo. 1018. 

hexagon (hek's^gon), n. [< L. hexagonum, < Gr. 
i^dyuuHw. neut. of iidymog, six-cornered, hexag- 
on^, < 1^, ss E. six, + yovia, a comer, angle.] 
In geom., a figure of six sides and six angles. 
If it be plane and the sides and angles are 
equal, it is a regular hexagon, 
hexagonal (hek-sag'o-iial),o. [<hc!»apon + -ol.] 

1 . Having six sides and six angles ; having the 
form of a hexagon. The hexagotua system in oiystal- 
lography indudef^such forms as the hexagonal xnism, pyra- 
mid, etc., which are referred to three equal lateral axes in- 
clined at angles of 60” and a vertical axis of different length 
at right angles to them. (SeeerystaUography.) Therfioin- 
bohsaral system is a division ot the hexagonal In which the 
forms are referred, sometimes to three equal inclined axes 


n. pi. hoxagram (hek'sa-gram), n. r< to. ^aypda- 
fiOTog, of six letters (cf. Lto. i^aypauuog, of six 

r ms of weight), 
ei, a E. Six, 
+ ypdpfia, a line, 
lette^ etc. : see 
gram^.} l.Afigure 
formed of two equi- 
lateral triangles 
placed concentri- 
cally with their 
sides parallel and 
on opposite sides of 
the center. This 
was the seal or sym- 
bol of the Pytha- 
gorean school. — 2. 
In geom., a figure of 
six lines. The name 
Puscars Hexagram. !■ particularly applied 

AS, BC. CD, DF. UF. FA are tha 
successive lines; AH und DJ£ intersect 



Bwccmvc iiiiCBi wt uiiu iiivcmcci 

in /; BC and HF intersect in H ; CD 
and FA intefsecl in G; G. //, and / 
are collinear. 


to {he nufiSio hmgram 
invented by Paaoal. 
Thia ia a hexagram in- 
scribed in a oonlo. It 
has the property that 
the intersectiona of the first and fourth, the second and 
fifth, and the third and sixth lines lie on one straight 
line. This is a case of the elementary proposition mat 
three cubic curves 
which have eight points 
in common also nave a 
ninth in common. Bri- 
anehon's hexagnem is 
circumscribed about a 
conic: and the chief 
property of it is that 
the three lines Joining 
opposite angles inter- 
sect in one point. 

3. In Chinese lit, 
one of the 64 fig- 
ures which form 
the basis of the Yih- 
king or ^*book of 
changes,” one of 
the oldest Chinese 
books. Each of 
these figures is 
made up of six par- 
allel lines, of which some are whole and some 
divided. See hook of changes, under change. 
HexagrammidflS (hek-sa-gram'i-dS), n. pt 
[NL., < Hexagrammus 4* Adts.} A family of 
acanthemtery^an fishes, represented by the 
genus Hexagrammus. it is characterised by eiilaiged 
suborbitals connected with the preupcrciilum, an elongated 
dorsal fin with its spinous ana articulated portiona tnb- 
equal, an elongated anal fin, and perfect ventrals, each with 
a apine and five nj's. The species are confined to the 
northern Pacific ocean, and are mostly found along the 
weatem coast of North America, especially California, 
where the typical species are improperly called Tsek4rout. 
The family ia also called Chiridee, and by Gttnther Heterth 
lepides. 

HexanrammilB (hek-sa-gram'us), n. [NL., < 
to. ef, s= E. six, + ypafipa, a line.] The tj^i- 
oal genus of Hexagrammidw : so called from 



Brianchon's Hexagmn. 
ABCDFF is the hexasrsm. AD, BB. 
and CF meet in one point, G. 



Steller's Rock-trout {.Hexagrammus aspeFi. 


paralltd to Uie faces of the fundamental rhombohedroiL 
but more commonly to the same axea aa the hexagonal 


the six more or less developed lateral lines, 
three on each side, of which one is median, one 
dorsal, and one abdominal. Steller’s rook 

. - ^ - , — trout, H. asper, is an example. 

forma; in the latter view the rbombohedron is reguded liivr&ffVTi (h^^Ha-iin) n. ! < Gr. rf. s E. six. 4- 
aa the hemihedral form of a hexagonal pyramid, and aiml- w ». tfisVil aTvblN 1 ' ^ 

larly of the other forms. Hexagonal and rbombohedral >7”^* . luod. bot. a pistil, Bt^rle).] In 

foima have the aame optical charaotera both being uni- the Linnean system, a plant having six styles. 
*3dsl. Hexagynia (hck-sa-jiiri-fi), n.pl. [NL.: see 

2 . Divided into hexagons; as, a surface with a Jwxagyn,’] In the Liuneah system, an order of 
hexagonal structure. _ plants, such as the sun-dew, having six styles, 

haxagonally (hek-sag'o-nal-i), adv. In the Jiezagynian (hek-s^jin'i-an), a. lAnhexagyn 
form of a hexagon. + Aan.} In hot, having six styles, 

hexafljmleildu^af (hek-sa-go-ni-eng'ki-mft), heitagynons (hek-saj'i-nus), a. [As hexagyn 
n. [NL.,<Gr.f4^<iycn^, six-cornered, hexagonal, -h -ous.} as hexagynkm. 


hexahedral (hek-sa-hsMral), a. [< hexdke- 
dr(pn) + -<7/.] 1. Having the figure of a hexa- 
hedron; having six equal supexfioial sides or 
faces; cubic.— 2. In enlom., having six dis- 
tinct and more or less pimllel sides ; six-sided ; 
said of long bodies, as joints of the antennas, 
otc. 

hiOXagOlurt (hek-sag'o-nl), n. [Directly < to. (hek-i^-hS'drqn), w. [< to. a 

a E. riz, + yirfvS, angle. Cf. hexagon.} A “t ^ 

hexaffon ’ ' ’ ® solid body having six faces; especially, the reg- 

wTl T a* A^hTnoM ^ ^ hexahedron or cube. Also hexaSdron. 

laroallari of bew, did I, therefore, omXSe&tth 

.. ... ^ Alsp.BnmhsU,A 9 skuhm^ dron),fi. [<to.^^dMC,sixti]neB(<£f aE.iig), 


parenc^ma.] In hot, cellular tissue exhibit- 
ing hexagonal forms in section, 
hoxagonoiu (hek-sag'^nus), a. Same as hex- 
agonal. [Bare.] 

An hsmgfmfm plate emboeeed with anglee. 

Guon J<mr.qfCM.BiM.,XLV.172. 


+ ker&f txs E. eight, 4- iSpa, seat, base.] 

M hesooetahedron. 
luoaunaral (bek-sam^e-ral), a. [As hexam- 
eroue + -aZ.] Consistme “of six parts; hex- 
ameroiis: as, a /icaramerar arrangement of the 
septa. 

haaoumerons (hek-sam'e-rus), a, [< Gr. e^afu- 
of six parts, < e$, sE. six, + fi(p(Ky a part.] 
IHvided into six segments; consisting of six 
parts. Speciflcally -xCa) In hot , having the paki of the 
flower aix in uomoer, or a multiple of six. (/>) In xocif., 
having a hexameral arrangement of the radiating parte or 
oigana M the Heaaeoralla or Hexaetineat. 
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Same Hezaadhiui (hek-sang'kns), n. [NL., orig. 

^ 1, 1810): so euled in ref. 


Hexancua (Rafinesque, 
to the contracted gillHslits; irreg. < Gr. ii, a 


£. 



Cow-4hark (iJejtaiichus core$us). 

six, + hyxstv, choke, constrict.] The typical ge- 
nus of the family Hexanchidw. 
ae flnallr hexanumnu Anthoeodn paseea through a to- hezaader (hek-san'd6r), n. [< ML. hexandrus : 

in the linnean ejretem of 

banuiieter (hekWe-Wr), « — 1 « rw.-!- ^iMwlleatioii, a plant hawng aix stam^. 

mod. E. also exameter; M£. 

L. hexameter^ also luxametruey 
of six measures or feet (neut. 
osiefrttm, a verse of six feet), \ £$-, SSS Jli. ~r 

fikrpov, measure.] I, a. In pros., containing dx atameni, but of theae four arelongerthmi the other two. 
or consisting of six measures; having a length hezandxlfUl (hek-san'dri-w), a. Same as hex- 
of six feet or six dipodies; especially, com- androus. 

posed xk. .. 

dactyl 

tyl, sometimes a spondee, and the last'a spon- mod! hot. a stamen).] Having six "stamens. 



led of six feet, of which the iLret four are hflO^droUB (hek-san'drus), a. [< NL. hexan-^ 

ityls or spondees, the fifth ordinarily a dac- drus, < G^r. rf, s £. six, + av^p (avd^), male (in nezaprostyle (hek'sarpro-stll), a. 


^ or trochee : as, a hexameter line, verse, or 
period. 

The Poets [style] was by verse wamster tor his grauitie 
and stateltnease most allowable. 

Puttenhanii Arte of Eng. Poesle, p. 88. 

n. n. In pros., a period, line, or verse con- 
sisting of six measures, in books on modem versi- 
floatioiL the *' measure" and "foot" being ordinarily as- 
sumed to be identical, the word hexaweterla used as pre- 
cisely equivalent to hexapudy ; but aooording to the no- 
menuature of classical metrics, a hexameter is a group of 
six feet only in those classes of feet which are measured 
by single feet (monopodiesX Hinoe iambi, trochees, and 


Also hexandrious, hexandrian. 
hexane ^ek'san), n. [< Gr. 1^, ss E. six, + 
-one.] The sixth member (O0H^4) of the paraf- 
fin series of hydrocarbons. It is a liquid, boil- 
ing at about 60° 0., found in various natural 
oils. 

hezangular (hek-sang'gu-lftr), a. K Gr. ei, = 
E. six, + L. angulus, an angle.] Having six 
angles. 

The base was hexangular, finely ornamented with Gothic 
sculpture. Pennant, Tour, p. 217. 


In an IfiiNflwdel there are never more nor leas than 
six lega out the forelego are sometimes nidlmentary. The 
leg consists of five parta coxa, trochanter, femur, tibia, and 
tarsus. Paeeoe, ZoCl. Class., p. 108. 

2. A division of butterflies containing those 
which have all six legs fitted for walking: op- ' 
posed to Tetrapoda. 

hezapodan (hek-sap'$-dra), a. and n. Same 
as hexapod. 

hezapooe ^ek'sa-p5d), a. and n. Same as 
hexapod. This is the common orthography in 
the older authors. 

hezapodons (hek-sap'9-dus), a. hexapod 
+ -ems.] Having six feet; hexapod: as, a hex^ 
apodous insect. 

hezapody (hek-sap'o-di), n. [< Gr. *k^awo6ia, 
a hexapody. < k^6,7roii, having six feet: see hex-- 
apod. Qi.aipody.‘] Inpros., a group, series, or 
verse consisting of six feet. Aooording to the i^n- 
ciples of classical metric^ only a trochaic^ lambic, or logam- 
die hexapody can form a single series or colon, a suooession 
of feet of other dasses, as of dactyla anapests, Cretlca 
Ionics, etc., being divisible into more than one colon. A 
trochaic or iambic hexapody is a trimeter. A hexapody of 
feet of other classes, united to form a single period or line, 
is a hexameter. See hexameter. 

[<Gr.£^,=: 

E. stx, + irpoarvTuoQ, with pillars in front: see 
prostyle. Qt.hexastule.'] In arch., having a por- 
tico of six columns m front : said of a building. 
[Bare.] 

hezapsalmns, hezapflalmos (hek-sap-sarmus, 
-moiQ, n. [LGr. i^d'^Tiyog, consisting of six 
psalms, < Gr. e^, b E. six, + ^ftdkpdg, a song sung 
to the harp, a psalm: see psalm.] In the Gr. 
Ch., a group of six invariaole psalms (Ps. iii., 
xxxviii., Ixiii., Ixxxviii., ciii., oxliii.. according 
to the numbering in English Bibles) said daily 
at lauds (orthron), in the earlier part of that 


iDapeita are ineaaur^ by dlpodiea, an iambic, trochaic, (hek-sa-pAr^tlt), a. 

.. .. . ip of twelve feet, stx, + L. partitas, divided, < 


or anapeatic hexameter would be a group 
agroupof aix auch feet being a trimeter. The name heX’ 
a/meUr ia given by preeminence to the da/ctylic hexameter, 
alad ckllea the heroic or — 


partire, divide, 

part.] 1. "In arch'., divided' into six parts: ap- 


-. . 1 pliedtoa vault divided by its system of arching 

troic or epic hexameter, or heroic or epie q ^ o hOXagemiC (hek-sa-SC mik), a. 

terse, from Its use in Greek and Roman epic poetiy from six parts. — 2. In .,00l., havmg six parts, “ . ,, hdanuoc havinw^six 

period. UtaaoOTpound»enM> hexamerous. «p. six 


— E office. 

(hek.8«p'te.puO, a. [< Gr. If, = 
£. stx, + irrepov, a wing.] Having six wings or 
wing-like parts, as an animal or a plant. 

[< LL. hcirasc- 

tbewliMt to the latMt period. It ta a compound .erw. hexamerous. ™«., x bj* mor®, < ff, as E. 

oonsiating of two cola or members either ^th of ^ree b ft ZfllMitaloid (hek-sa-pet^a-loid), tt. [< Gr, ei, six, ^ ay pa, a sign, mark, tr^petov, a sign, mark, 
feet or one of two feet and one of four feet The heroic ^ 4- tvinrl w n. unit of time, mora; cf. dtocmtc.] InaMC.pro«.: 

hexameterneverconsi8tsofaixdactyls,thclaatfoot being t a leaf (in moa. Dot. a pet- » .. J 

always a apondee (— — ), or, as the last eyllable of a period al), + eWof, resemblance.] Having six colored 
may alwaya be either long or short, a trochee (- w) u a parts like petals. [Rare.] 
anlMUtute for a apondee. Some authorities have regaled HozaiietaloideSB (hek-sa-pet-a-loi'de-e), w. pi 
fhlB meter as catalectic, so that the last foot would be a X* A diviainTi nf 

trochee by omlsaiou of the last syllable of the dactyl, or a .®® htxapem^ + -ca.] A division of 

apondee for the trochee. The fifth foot is lurely a apondee, petaloid monocotyledonous plants, proposed by 
but a aponee can always be used instead of a dactyl In any Liiidley in 1830, ill which the number of petals 

lobes of the perianth is six. 

d^wfiaflJdMMiiuifc^t'tamidl^^^ h^peW(ni8(hek.4^Mt'a-ln8),o. C<QT-/f.:= 
tponOaic, one consiatlrig entirely of ipondees hoioevon- E. stx, + w^raXov. a leaf (m mod. bot. a petal).] 

Me, and one entirely (except the last foot) of dactyls Aojo- In hot., having six petals or flower-leaves. 
dMlu!, The principal ceium we the trochaic of the hexaphylloufl (heknaa-firus), a. [< Gr. eB, b E. 

mimeral ceaura are to be noted. Bee ceeura. HflZapla (hek s^plfi), n. [Gr. ra e.^a7r/ia, neut. 


They ben veraifyed oomounly 
Of liz feet, which men clepe exnmetron. 

Chaticer, Frot to Monk’s Tale, L 9L 
The Englidi verse which we call heroick consists of no 
BMire than ten syllables ; the Latin hexameter sometimes 
ifaes to seventeen. Dryden, Orig. and Prog, of Satire. 
In the hexameter rises the fountain’s silvery column. 

In the pentameter aye falling in melody back. 

Colrridye, tr. of Schiller’s Ovldian Elegiac Meter. 
Tay^, Imrne perhap^upon the rise 




1. Of i^awXdoc, contr. iianhtvg, sixfold, < e^, b 


six, + -TT/Uwf B L. -plus, akin to E. -ifold, q. v.] 
An edition of the Bible in six versions. 


(a) Containing or amounting to six semeia or 
units of time ; having or constituting a magni- 
tude of six mono or normal shorts: as, a hexa~ 
semic foot or dipody ; Aexosemic magnitude. (&) 
Consisting of or comprising feet of six semeia 
or times: as, the hexusemic class or epiploce. 
hezaBtemonoUfl (hek-s^stern'o-uus}, a. [< Gr. 
e^, B E. six,'¥ oTffpuv, warp, taken as ^ stamen’ : 
see stamen.} In hot., havmg six stamens, 
hezaster (hek-sas'tto), n. [KL., < Gr. iB, b E. 
six, + daritp b E. star: see aster^ and star.} In 
sponges, a star or stellate spicule with six gen- 
erally equal rays. Varieties of the hoxaater, accord- 
ing to the oharaoter of the ends of the rays, are known ai 
the oxyhexaater, diaoohexaster,graphiohexaater, floricome, 
and plumlcome. 


, . „ _ .U* HwoMrtwopliora (hek-8as-te-ro£'9-rft), n. pi. 

BM»etamp«^.givTOto«.<»ne(rt;lonof^t^ [NL., neut. pi. of hexaatervphorm; 8ee hex- 

MlerophoromT] _A tribe of siliciouB spougeB 


Old Testament collated by Origen. It contained in six 
parallel columna the Hebrew text in 11 ebrew characters and 


In (ireek characters, the Beptuagiut with critical emen- containing the glasB-spougCB. See HexactmeU 
dations, and versions by Symmaebus, Aqnila, and Tbeodo- Uda. 

Won. pier.w<.nalMiwmt«of^ IwxarteroplloriniS (hek-sas-te-rof'e-rus), a. 

(‘‘ek «• ,t< Hempla + <(r.] r< nl. iJLteroph^, < hexaster + L. /err* « 

ong roll of the ffeoMmeiar. Sextuple, containing sm columns, specifically bear^.} Provided with hexasters; specifi- 

Tennyeon, Lneretins. a capital initial letter), oi or pertaining pertaining to the Hexasterophora, or hav- 

MsflOiTllAbie iMxametMr, in anc. pros., a verse con- to the Hexapla. , , , . inc their characters, 

ii^ J. dmyUe totrynter Mid m iti urplMJU e (- w bmpLuic Oiek-sft-plajr'ik), a. [< hexaplar + (hek'sp^tik), «. [AIbo 


loeMan. ^twunBBr(led''byK>meMiclmt^ta.iia\^ 


'«■ 


Same 88 k«Mplar. 


viation from the heroic hexameter made by inserting a re- The old unrevised text [of the Beptuagiut], as it existed 
dundant syllable (whence the ^thet perieeosylkU^) be- before O^en, has been usually called ... the 


lore the last ayUable.of the fifth foot in Its 


srieeosyllc 
[to (^t|rli 


... . j Vulgate; 

ylic form : that of Origen, the Hexaptarie. 

^ I » w w I . w w I . w(..)w I -ae. T. H.Homa, Introd. toStudy of Holy Script, II. 62. 

biUBWfel^ (hek.«am'e-^), a. [< hexameter l^xaplax (hek'Ba-plekB), a. [< Gr. If, 

, + -oJ.] Hox^etno. Eohhmue. = E. «te. + L. -pfe, as in duplex, etc. ; 

(hek-BB-met'nk), a. [<h^me^ pfeje. The proror form from the Gr. v 


six metri- 


iMzaiiifltric . 

+ -4e.} Consisting of or written 
eid feet 

kMXUMtrical (hek-«^met'ri-kal), a. 
ametrie + .a?.] Same 88 hexametrie. 

Several hexametrioal versions of the niad have already 
been mentlooed. N. and Q., 7tb ser., IV. 254. 


[< hex- 


hexaple,} Sinold; Mxtuple. 


fssh.sex 
see du- 
. would be 


(q. v.); formerly hexastieik; C L. hexasHehus, < 
Gr. k^deTixog, of six rows, lines, or verses, < 1^, 
as E. six, + trrixog, row, line, verse.] In pros., 
a strophe, stanza, or poem consisting of six 
lines. 

biyden . . . furntobed Tonaon with a weU-known hex- 
aetiek, which has ever sluce generally accompanied the 
engraved portraits of Mflton. Malone, Dryden. 

liexa^ (hek'8a.p<.;d), a. £dA n. ' [< NL. hexa- lwxartll*<Hl (hek^BB'ti-kon), «. [< Gr. lfW 
»t«^*),<GrU«iir^(^od.),haVingBixfeet ^ if of six lines: see hex- 

(need irtth ref. to meter: eee hexapody), < if, k «*<»<*•] Same as 
E. six, + voi<( (well-) m B. foot.'] L a. Having 

six feet, as any adult true insect; specifically, Caryei, CmditlM^ I. 27. 

iMsametrist (hek-sam'e-trist), n. [< hexameter mrtaining to or having the characters of the hflKMttdunui (bek-sas'ti-kus), a. £< Gr. ifd- 
-f -isf.] One who writes hexametm. Mexapoda; hexapodous. arixog, of b& rows: see hexastkih.} In hoi., 

Glaadian, and even the few lines of Merohandes, stand lie n. One of the Hexapoda; a true six- having the parts arranged in six vertical ranks 
higher In purito, aa in the llfeof poetry, than all the Chris- footed insect. or rows. 

Man hexamatruu. MUman. hexapode, hexapodan. lieZMtylar (hek'sft-sti-lgr), a. [< hexastyle + 

aiianebidfiB (hek-sang'ki-dS), n. pi [NL., < Hozapoda(nek-8ap'o-d&),n. pi [NL., neut. pi. -ar3.] In areh.. having six columns in front. 
Msxandtus + Adas.} A small family of selachi- of hexapus {-pod-y. ieenexapod.} 1. The true liezafltylA (hek^sf^stdl), a. [< L. hexastylus, < 
•Hi, of the order Opistharthri, having 6 or 7 gill- insects ; the arthropods which nave six feet. Gr. f^dorv^Uijf, with six columns in front, < k^, b 

Probably more than three fourths of the animal kingdom E. rio:, 4* orvAop, column: see In arch., 

fetbUigmap. having Six col^: oM of a or a 

■ V wnw Biui, uwunui. hbo, having that number of oolunuiB in the 


B, a spiracle, a well-defined lateral line, only 
1 dorsal fin, no nictitating membrane, and di- 
VOfflifonD teeth ; the oow-eharks. It contains a 
fisw qpeeiesc Also called J^ofidanidat. 


belons w this group. 

■aeX having three pm of legs when aduli^ disUnci head, 
thenax, and abdomen, two antenma tonohsnl respiratloa 


iiid diffelnotton of I 


front. The qplthct ImpUos nottiliig si to the praencs 



or aliienoeof other MfliimiiiOD thoiideiof tlie«diflo& or at 
Iti o|qi»oilte end, or within theportioo. Theee oharaoter^ 
hHloi muft be expreiMd, in the deiorlption of a build- 
ings Iqr the adjnno- 
tion of other epi- 
thets or terms. 

Xhuo, the Roman 
temple called the 
Maison Carries at 

NtmeiS ft Pfo- 

ityle kexattyU 
pmido-peript§ro8: 
the Theseum at 
Athens is an om- 
jphiproatylB hsam- 
9tyte pgript^ai 
temide, with pro- 
fMMw and apintfuh 
domoa or epinaost 
each with two col- 
umns in antis. 

henwyllabic 



Hexastyle Front of the ancient Roman 
temple called the Maison Carr^, at Ntines, 
France. 


UahuSf < Gr. 
E3.8iir,4*<TF^- 
ififllablc,^ Gontaiuing or con- 
sisting of six syllatiles: as, irreoonoiMle is a 
hexasyUabio word; tho hcxasyllabie form of a 
choriambiis (w w w w w w for — w w — ). 
hexatetrahedron ‘(hek-sartet-r^he'dron), n.; 
pi. hcmtetrahedra (-dr&). Gr. If, s= £. ftix^ 


+ £. tetrahedron^ q. v.] In crystal. ^ a solid 
bounded by twenty-four scalene triangles; the 
inclined hemihedral form of the hexoctahedron. 
The diamond sometimes has this form. 

Hezatench (hek's^tuk), n. [< Gr. If, a E. siXf 
+ revxoc, a tool, implement, later also a book. 
Cf. Pentateuch, Heptateuch,’] The first six books 
of the Old Testament. The sixth book, Joshua, re- 
lating the final settlement of the Jews in the promised 
land, is a continuation of the Pentateuch, and apparently 
forms with it a complete work, homogeneous in both style 
and purpose. 

Having relegated the whole of tho Bexataueh Into a late 
period, Prof. Slade naturally finds no reliable historical 
record before the days of the Judges. 

The Independent, Nov. 1, 1883. 

Hezatenchal (hek's^tu-kal), a, [< Hexatcuch 
+ -af.] Of or pertaining to tho Hexatcuch. 

hezatomlc (hek-sa-tom'ik), a, [< Gr. If, s E. 
six, + hrofiog, an atom.] In chem,, consisting of 
six atoms: also applied to atoms which arc 
hexavalent and to alcohols or other compounds 
having six replaceable hydrogen atoms, 
hexavalent (hek-sav Vlent), a. [< Gr. If, ss E. 
six, + h, valen(t’)8f ppr. of valere, have power: 
see valid,] In chem,, having the same saturat- 
ing or combining power as six hydrogen atoms, 
or a valence of six. 

hexaxon (hek-sak' son ), a, [< Gr. If, s E. six, + 
Afwv, an axle; see ax"^, axc!^, and axle.] Hav- 
ing six axes of growth, as a sponge-spicule. 

hek-si-kol'o-Ji), n. An emmeous 
Hology, 

_ _ (hek^si-o-loj'i-kal), a. [< hexiology 

+ Pertaining to hexiology. 

hexiploiy (hek-si-o1 '9-ji), n, [< Gr. If/c» a state 
or habit (< have, hold ; intr., be in a given 

state or condition ; see hectic), + -Aoy/a, < ?i- 
yeiv, speak: see -ology.] The histor}^ of the de- 
velopment and behavior of living beings as af- 
fected by their environment. This term was 
originally proposed by Mivart in the erroneous 
form hexicelogy, 

hexiradiate (hek-si-ra'di-at), a. [Irreg. < Gr. 
If, s L. "E.six, + L. radiatus, rayed: see 
radiate, a.] Having six rays, as the spicules of 
a glass-sponge ; sexradiate. 

Hence the group is diitiMuiahed m heaBiradiate. 

WlB. Carpenter t Micros., f 511. 

hexoctahedron (hek-sok-ta-heMron), n. [< Gr. 
If, s E. siiv, + E. octahedron, q. yl) A crystal- 
line form belonging to the iso- 
metric system and contained 
under forty-eight equal tri- 
angular faces. Also called 
adamantoid, because it is a 
common form of the diamond. 

Also hexahisoetdhedron. 

heztti a, sunerl. [ME. hexte, 
hecst, eto.,<^AS. hsKsta, superl. 
of hedhfhiflL: see hM, Gf. 
next, superb of Highest. 

Than he glode thurgh the greues A the gray thome^ 

To the bed of tho hole on the hext gre [step]. 

DeetruBtkmpfTroyii. E. T. 8.), 1. 18604. 
The flnit apple and the hext 
Which groweth vnto you next 

isle (tflrOcUdS, 1.846. 
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hoy^ (ha), interj, [Alsb hap; < ME. hey. hay as 
D. Adi ss G. kei as Dan. Bw. hej, interj. Ox. heigh, 
ha^, Ao^.] An exclamation expressing plea- 
sure, surprise, etc. : also used as a call to at- 
tract attention and as an interrogative. 

Sey, Johny Ooup, are ye waking yet? 

JHffffon, ScottiBh SongB. 

Well, and you were aitoniehed at her beauty, hey/ 

Sheridan, The Huoniia, ii. 8. 

Bachelor Bluff, Bachelor Bluff, 

Sey tor a heart that'i rugged and tough ! 

(Hd eony, In Soott'i Chronicles of the Gaiumgate, xx. 

hey^t, a. and adv. An obsolete form of high. 
Chaucer, 

.andn. An obsolete form of Aic. Chaucer, 
h^r4 n. An obsolete or rare form of hay^, 
heyday^ (ha'da), inteH. [Formerly heyda, ac- 
com. of D. heidaar s G. heiaa as Dan. heida, hey 
there, ho there: see hey^ and there,] An ex- 
clamation of cheerfulness, surprise, wonder, 
etc. 

Hey-da 1 what Hans Flutterkin ia this? what Dutchman 
doe’s build or frame caatleB in the alref 

B, Joneon, Masque of Augurs. 

Bey day ! what’s the matter now t 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, v. 3. 

heyday^ (ha'da), n. [Confused with heyday ^ : 
prop, high-day, q. v.j Highest vigor; full 
strength; acme. 

At your age, 

The heyday in the blood is tam^, it's humble, 

And waits upon the Judgment. 

Shak., Hamlet, Hi. 4. 

A merry peal puts my spirits quite in a hey-day. 

Burgeyne, Lord of the Manor, i. 1. 

The natural association of the sentiment of love with 
tlie heyday of the blood seems to require that in order to 
portray it in vivid tints . . . one must not be too old. 

Emeremn, Love. 

The heyday of life is over with him, but his old age is 
, ” ■ n, nr. 2. 


hibomaeto 

Hiantea (hl-an'tfiz), u. pi, [NL., pi. of L. 
hian{U)s, ppr. of hiarc, gape: see hiatus,] X. 
Bame as Fissirostres. A. E, Hrehm, — 2. In 
Sundevall’s classification of birds, a synonym 
of Ampligulares, 

hiationf (hi-a'shqn), n, [< L. as if *hiatio{n-), 
< hiare, pp. Aiaft^r, gape : see hiatus,] The act 
of gaping. 

The continual hiatwn or holding open of its [tho chame- 
leon’sj mouth. Sir T, Browne, Vulg. Err., iii. 21. 

hiatllB (hi-a'tus), n.; pi. hiatuses, hiatus (-tus-ez, 
-tiis). [L., a gap, aperture, chasm, hiatus, < 
hiare, pp. hiatus, gape, yawn, allied to E. yawn, 
q. V.] 1. An opening; an apertui'e; a gap; a 
chasm. 

Those hiafwee are at the bottom of the sea, whereby 
the abyss iielow opens into and communicates with It 

Woodward, 

2. In nnat,, a foramen. — 8. In gram, and 
pros., the coming together of two vowels 
without intervening consonant in successive 
words or syllables of one word.— 4. A space 
from which something requisite to complete- 
nesK is absent, as a missing link in a gene- 
alogy, an interval of unknown history, a lost 
or erased part of a manuscript, etc. ; a lacuna; 
a break. 


sunny and chirping. 


Longfellow, Hyperion, 


Waipdle, Anecdotes of Fainting, I. ii. 
A lamentable hiatue occurs in his greatest work. 

Preeeott, Kerd. and Isa., ii. Z 
Even tho hiatvi between the Vertebrata and the In- 
vertebrate is portly, It not wholly, bridged over. 

Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 60. 

6. Specifically, in logic, a fault of demonstra- 
tion, consisting in the omission to prove some 
premise made use of, and not self-evident or 


lUB, 

le 


heide^es, hey-de-guke, hy-day-gies, hyi 
haydigyes, etc., and prob. orig. hey-day guise, 
i. e. holiday fashion: see heyday'^ and guise.] 
A kind of dance; a eountry-^nce or round. 

But frendly Faeries, met with many Graces, . . . 

And light-foote Nymphes can chace the lingering Night 

With aeydeguyee and trimly trodden tracea. 

^neer, Hhep. Cal., June. 
By wells and rills, in meadowes greene, 
we nightly dance our hey-day guiee. 
li^n Qood-fdlow (Fercy’s K^iq 


beyet, 

Chauc 


I Keliques, p. 887). 
Brave Don, oast your eyea 
On our gipsy fashions ; 

In our antic hey-de-guUe 
We go beyond all nations. 

Middleton, Spanish Gypsy, Iv. L 

V. and ft. An obsolete variant of hie, 
\ucer. 

heyghf, a, and adv. An obsolete variant of high, 
Chaucer. 

[< hey^ + go + mad,] 
or 

extreme degree'^ boundlessness, absence of re- 
straint, or me like. [Eng.] 

Away they go, cluttering like hey-gomad. 

Sterne, Iristnun Shandy, i. 2. 

'Tisn't Mr. Bounderby, 'tis his wife ; yo'r not feaxfo* o’ 
her; yo was hey-go-mad about her an hour sin. 

mckene, Hard Times, xxH. 


admitted— matui Fallopli, the opening of Fallopiui 
an amriure in the petrous portion of the temporal uont 
for the passage of the laige superficial petrosal nerve. 
— HiatlU trapesll, tlie elongated lusunge-shHped inter- 
val between the fore border of the acromiotrapeslus mus- 
cle and the margins of the clavotrapesius muscle and the 
levator claviculn. 

Bibbertla (hi-b6r'ti-i|.). n. [NL. (Andrews, 
1797), named after George Hiohert,] A genus 
of polypetalous dicotyledonous plants, belong- 
ing to the natural order IHlleniaeew and the 
tribe Hihhertiew, They ai'e small heatli-like shrubs 
with slender trailing or climbing stems, and showy yel- 
low flowers in solitary terminal or axillary clusters. The 
flowers, which are strong-scented, have 6 thick sepals, 


liey-gO-mad (h&^go-mad). [< hey^ + go + mad 
A cmloquial expression implying an intense < 




Hexoctahedion. 


When bile is hext. 
Boot is next. 


toxyl (bek'sil), n. K Gr. If, ^ ^ 

The hypothetical ramoal (OgHig) of the sixti 
member of the monovalent gerTes of aloohols. 


Old proverb. 
E. six, + -yl.) 
~ e sixth 


hey-paBBt (ha'p&s')- [< Ay, %nU^., pass, 
impv.] An interjectional expression used by 
jugglers during the performance of their feats, 
and equivalent to Presto, change!’* 

Ha* yon forgotten me? you think to cany it away with 
your hey-paeee and repassc. Marlowe, Faustus, v. i. 

You wanted hut Bey-peutee to have made your transi- 
tion like a royiticall roan of sturhridge. But for all your 
sleight of hand, onr just exceptions i^nst liturgy are 
not vaniihad. Milton, On Def. of Humh. Kemonst 

heyront, n. An obsolete form of heron, 

Itoy’a liglUIient. See Ugammt, 
heysogeti heyBOggett m. Obsolete forms of hay- 
suck, 

iB.. In ehem,, the symbol for mercury (New 
Latin hydrargyrum). 

H. H. An abbreviation of {a) His Holiness^ 
that is, the Pope — or of (ft) His (or JGTcr) High- 
ness, 

Wbri - A contraction of hogshead, 
hi (id), intefj, [Also hy; a mere exclamation, 
like heyi, heigh, ha\ etc.] An exclamation of 
surprise, admiration, etc.: often used ironi- 
cally and in derision. 

Beady money worth twelve per cent a month, too, and 
he with twelve banka in monte and faro. Bi, hi, hi / 

J, W, Palmer, New and Old, p. 172. 


Flawcring Brandi of Hihbertia X'olubitts. 

Ii fugacious petals, iiiimerouB stameno, and 1 to 15 car- 
pels. each containing one or more shining seeds. About 70 
species are known, chiefly confined to Australasia. They 
are the Australian roek-roeee, and a numhor of species 
are cnitivatod for their showy flowdts. Beautifully pre- 
served impressions at tho leaves of three species ot this 
genus have been described hy ('onwentx from fragments 
of amber from the celebrated amber-beds of northern 
Prussia. 

Hibbortieso (hib-<‘r-ti'e-e), n, pi, [NL., < Hib- 
herUa + -etc.] A tribe of polypetalous dicotyle- 
donous plants, of the natural order IHlleniacea!, 


donoiiR plants, or tuc natural oraer inuentacew, 
proposedbylteichenbach in 1828, and typified by 
the genus Itdiffers from the other tribes ot 

the DUleniacecr by having the apex of tho fllsments never 
or rarely dilated, by the anthers being often oblong, and 
by having small one-nerved or rarely i ^ 
leaves, ^ne as Bibhertineae of Bpoch. 


' reticulate-nerved 


hibernacle (hi'b^r-na-kl), n, [ss F. hibemaele, 
the hud in which the embryo of a plant is 
inclosed, = Bp. invernamlo, a greenhouee, < 
L. hibernaculum, winter residence, pi. hiberiuh 
eula, winter tents, winter quarters, < hibemare, 
pass the winter: nee hibernate,] 1. Thatwhidii 
serves for sh^ter or protection in winter; 
winter quarters.— 2. In hort., a covering, or 
protection for young buds duxmg winter««<-0s . 
Same as hibemaculunh 2. 


UbMBMOlnB 


9833 

•wfM tor 


INMWto (-!{(). 

M60maoto, 1. 

' At ft neigbboiir wftt bttdy idoiwhing In ft dry ohtlky 
ll«ld far removed from ftny wftter, he turned out ft wftter- 
nt that Wftt ourioudy Iftid up in ftn hybernamilum ftitlfl- 
oiflUy formed of gmee end leftvet. 

GiSmrt WhU€, Nftt. Hitt of Selbome, xzviii. 

There iftt ft frog ... In ft little excavation in the lur- 
tooe of the leaf-mould. At it tat there, the top of iit back 
waa level with theaurfaoe of the ground. Thl% then, waa 
ita kibemaeulum; here it waa prepared to paaa the winter. 

J. Bwnrougha, Signs ana Seaaona, p. 16. 

2. In hot, any part of a plant which protects 


Sp, I 

hibemiiatioii i 

hibernation. Imp, 

Hiberno-Oeltic (hi-b^r'no-sertik), a, and n. 
1. a. Of or pertaining to the Irish branch of the 
Celtic race; native Irish: as^ the Hihemo-CelUe 
language. 

n. n. The native Irish language. 
Bibemologigt (hi-b«r-noro>jist), n, [< Hiher- 
nology + -tot.] A student of Hibemology. 


hkk-Jolal 

And tfeaClMt played tea^ 

s, BuuS^xmnM, m. ui. 680. 


[ffl.eeW6.marf..] 1. lame « ohu«^ See^i-^femy. : 

(hi-bdr-ni-za^shon), n. Same as hiccup, niccoilgh (hik^up), n, [The smiling 
^mp. Diet, hioeough is recent, being a forced eonlorma- 


an embryonic o: , 
or bulb. Also All 


. We may fairly contrast his Hibemology with that of the 

winter, as a bud HibemoiogUtt of the present generation. 

[Now rare.] 3. In Strangford, Letters and Papers, p. 881. 

0 ool,i (a) One of the winter buds of apolyzoan; Hibemology (h!-bdr-noro-ji), n. [< Hibernia 
an arrested and encysted polyzodn-bud capable + Gr. -Tuoyia, < Uyeiv, speak: see -otogy.^ The 
of surviving the winter and germinating in the study or knowledge of Irish antiquities and 
following spring. history. 

The only approach to a differentUtion of the polypidea BibiflCem (hi-bis'e-e), it. pi, [NL., < Hibiseua + 
In Faludicella la in the arrest of growth of some of the ouds -ecs.l A tnbe of plants of the natural order MaU 

2!i.f 'SS±.‘!!i!!iuSi mee<e, typified fiy the genu. Bibi$eug. iti«ohMw 

tnrlty, be^me conical and Invested with a dark-colored hy b*vt«g nn immn nf nntbAr-i^**p^ ^n g 


le. They are termed htfbemaeula, 

E. A Lanketter, Encyc. Brit, XIX. 48a 


vace<B, 
acteriaed' . 
lor a considerable I 
6-toothed at the apex, andamo 


(b) The false opercule or pseudoperculum of a Hibiscus (Id-bis^kus; 


snail. 

It ia no unoomroon thing to find, during the warm aea- 
aon, individuals [inails] to the exterior of whose shells 
there adhere one or more (often a great number) of . . . 
hgbemaoula, oaat off by their fellows on emerging from 
the dormant atate. 

Hfudey and Martin, Elementary Biology, p. 27& 

Idbemal (lu-b^tr'nal), a, [as F. hibernal, hiver- 
nal s Sp. Pg. ineernal, < L. hihemalis, < hiber^ 
mur, of winter: see hibernate,'] Belonging or 
relating to winter; wintry. 

UbcniEte (hi'b^r-nat), v, t.; pret. and 
hibernated, ppr. hibernating. 


, B). . 

also hibieeum, < Gr. IjSiCKog, mallow.] 1. A large 
genns of polypetalous dicotyledonous plants 
(herbs, shrubs, or trees), of the natural order 
Malvaeeoi, and the type of the tribe Hihiseevs, 
Th«y m characterised by naving a 6-cleft calyx, supple- 


mented by 8 to 6 narrow bracts; by the long column v. ».«- 
mens, which Is frequently anther-bearing for much of its 
length ; and by the &-valved locnlicidal pod, with numer- 
ous seeda About 160 species are known, mostly from 
tropical countries, but ft few are natives of temperate re- 


written lyyhemate; < L. hibematu8,pp. of hiber- 
nare (> It. invernare,v€mare ss Sp. Pg. tnver- 
nar s Pr. ivemar a F. hivemer), pass the win- 
ter, < hibemue, of or belonging to winter, win- 
try (> It. invenw, vemo = Sp. inviemo a Pg. 
invemo a Pr. ivem a F. hirer, winter), prob. 
orig. ^himernue (a Gr. of or belong- 

ing to wiutei% wintry), < hiems, winter: see 
hiemsJ] 1. To winter; pass the season of 
winter in close quarters or in seclusion, and 
generally in a torpid condition, as some aui- 


^[^ormerly 

X 


The species are remarkable for abounding in mu- 
r the tenacity of the fiber of their bark, whence 


Other canaes than cold may induce an animal to hiber- 
nate: as when deprived of the supply of food gathered 
during the previous season. j^cience^ IIL 688. 


2. Figuratively, to remain in seclusion; pass 
Uie time torpidly or apathetically. 

I want to hibernate for three montbi, and not see a soul, 
exoqptyou with my meals. T, Winthrop^ Cecil Dreeroe^ vL 

UbemAtion (hl-bAr-na'shon), n, [Formerly 
also hybernation; s F. hibernation, hivemation, 
< L. as if *hibematio^-‘), < hibemare, hibernate : 
see hibernate, f\] The act or period of hiber- 
nating. 

The several jdanta that were to paaa their AyBemoribn In 
the men-bonae. 

Arwlyn. Calendarium Hortense, A New Conaervatory. 


Natundlsta have not sufficiently discriminated between 
‘ ‘ito and hybernation, 

E. myth. Note on Gilbert White's Nat Hist of Sel- 
[bome, xxxviU. 

SSbernian (hi-b6r'ni-an), a, and n. [< L. Hu 
bemia, sometimes written Iverna, Juvema, also 
Jema, Jerne, Gr. 'Itmpvia, regarded as va- 
rious forms of the name which appeara later 
as Ir. Hrin, gen. Hrinn, Erin, Ireland.* 
or pertaining to Hibernia, now Ireland , 
inhabitants; oharaeteristic of Ireland or the 
Irish; Irish. 


gions. 

cilageandfor 

aeveral are employed for many economical puiposes in 
their nativecouu- 
tries. The petals 
of U, roaaeinen- 
eU (a plant with 

UBU^ red flow- 
ers, frequent in 
greenhouses) are 
astringent^ and 
aroused in China 
as a black dye for 
the hair and eyes. 

The handsome 
flowering shrub 
known in w- 
dens as Althaia 
frutex, or roee qf 
Sharon, is a spe- 
cie! of Hibieeue 
CB, Syriaeuj^ 

The root of a, 

Manihot yielda 
a mucilage used 
as size and to 
give a proper con- 
aiatence to pa- 
per. The leavea 
of B, eannabinue 
are edible^ and an 
oil is extracted 
from its seeds; 

It is cultivated 
In India for Ita 
fiber, being known as Indian hemp. The plants of this 
genus are commonly known as rtmmaUowt, Tbe great 
rose-mallow at the Carolina coast is B, eooeineue, B, Moe- 
ehewtoB, of tbe United States, with rose-colored or white 
flowers 6 inches in diameter, is the swamp rose-mallow. 
B, Trianum, at Europe, wim a sulphur-yellow corolla, 
Is the bladder-ketmla or ilower-of-an-oour. U, (formerly 
Abetmoeehui) McutonttM, of tbe West Indies and Central 
America, fumlahes the okra or gumbo. B, Manihot ia 
the Auatnlian manioc. B. ephndem, a native of Queens- 
land and New South Wales, is the hollyhock-tree. B. 
Sabdarijjai, at tropical Asia and Africa, yields the rosella- 
fiber. B, tUiaeeue Is the Tahitian poeron. 

A plant of this genus. 


tion with cough, which is not related; the pro- 
nunciation is still that of the older form Atooicp, 
earlier written hidkup (cf. mod. dial, hichuju 
kkkhop, with eqniv. forms hkkook, 
, hieheoek, and hiemt, with quasi-dim. 
suffixes -ocA, -et, \ hie (kiek), a syllable imita- 
tive of the spasmodio sotmd ooucemed: see 
hie, interj,] k quick, involuntary, inspiratory 
movement of the diaphragm brought suddenly 
to a stop by an involuntary closing of the glot- 
tis; the affection of having such spasms : in the 
latter sense generally in the plural : as, to have 
the hiooups. 

He shall be a knight^ a baron ; or by some falae accusa- 
tion, as they do to such as have the hvskhop, to make them 
forget it. Burton, Anat. of MeL, p. 649. 

Some are freed from tlie hioeough by being told of some 
feigned ill news, or even of some other things, that but ex- 
cites a great attention of mind. Boyle, WoricB, L 88. 

6-oellediooullcidaipod. hicCUp, (hik'up), v, [Formerly also 

[NL., < L. hijnseue, hi^p; < hiccup, hieeough, n, Cf hikken, etc^ 

hiccup; from the noun: see hie, hieJ^, n,] I. 
intrans. To be affected with the hiccups; make 
the sound of a hiccup. 

My beard to grow, my ears to prick up, 

Or (when I’m in a fit) to hiokup, 

S, Butler, Hudibras, IL L 848. 

n. trane. To say, pronounce, or call out with 
an utterance iuterruptod by hiccups, as one 
who is intoxicated. 


i, naked and truncate or 


Bi 

“Jol- 



fhing out the same strain he’d begun, 
companions every one ! ’* 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, 1. 172. 
and idolatries in general; 


They abhorred Popery 

and hteeuped Church and State with fervor. 

Thabkeray, Four Georges, p. 155. 

bich (hSdh), a, A Scotch form of high, 
hlchcodl^tt n, and v, A variant of hiccup, 
hichcock^. n, [< hich, var. of hick^, + cock, 
used as a dim. suffix.] A fool. 

Among whom this hieheoeke missed bis rapier; at which 
all the company were in a maze; he besides hiz wits, for 
he had borrowed it of a speoiall friend of his, and swore 
obles. 


he had rather spend 20 uol 
hichelt, n. See hetehel. 


Jeetu qf George PeeL 


here, 


V. ; jacet, 3d 


hie Jacet (hik j&^set). [L.: Air, adv., 
orig. a case (locative) of hie, this, akin to E. 
Ael, - -- 

cere, 
bei 
epiti 
It is 


ining Lai 


le: neejacent, 
.tin 


L(an< 

nb8t< 


irs. sing. ind. pres, of jo- 
Here lies : words often 
later sometimes 1 


s English) 
ted H, J, 


Flowerii^ Branch of Hibiscus Uoscheutos. 

a, flower cut lontfitiicUnally ; b, ‘ 

fruit; fif, embryo. 


] .1. a. Of 2. p. c,] 
id, or to its hie ^ik), 


Hibemiian politics^ 0 Swift ! tlw tote. 

Pope, Dunoiad, iff. 881. 

ibroidSIJ, an embroidery done In button- 
satin-stltoh with colored silk, flosa etc. 
JNA qf Needlework, 

IL A native or an inhabitant of Ireland ; 
a member of the Irish race. 

Hibiniiailisia (hl-bAr'ni-an-ism), n, [< Hiber^ 
nian + -tom.] Same as Jtibemieim, 
HlbmiieiBm (hl-bAr'ni-sizm), n. [< Hibernia 
4* -ic + -tom.] An idiom or a mode of speech 
peculiar to the Irish ; especially, an Irish bull. 

Though It Is not true that here **lrdandstopB the way," 
amost cdiolce Bibemieiem does. 


sometimes used as a noun, as in the extract. 

Among the knightly brasses of the graves, 

And by the cold Bte Jacete of the dead. 

Tennyeon, Merlin and Vivien. 

(hik), V, i, [Prob. a var- of A*p8.] To 
ring. [Prov. Epg.] 

, lik), n. [A partmular use of Hick, < 

ME. Hikke, a popular variation of Bick, also 
Dick, as an abbr. of Richard (see dichy^, etc.), 
and partly merged with Ike, a contr. ot Isaac, 
Hence hicksoomer. Hick appears variously in 
the surnames Hicks, Hums, Hickson, Hixon, 
Higgins, Higginson, Hitchins, etc., parallel with 
Dick, IHx, JHckson, Dixon, Dickens, etc.] A 
countryman: used like hodge, 

Bichat Bumpkin ; Ha! A perfect Country HieXr-'how 
came you, Friend, to be a Solcuer ? 

Steele, Grief A-la-Mode^ iv. 1. 
hick^, n, and v. See Ate. 

‘lickffiry (hik'Ar-l), a, [Origin obscure.] Bl- 
_ icu- natured. [North. Eng.J 
frunken hlckcry-pickery (hik'tor-i-pik'6r-i), n. A pop- 
ular version of mero-pi' 


See hic,'hiek^, w.] A syllable 
ie sound of a hiccup, 


partii 
> arunli 


i-jptora. 

The leddy cured me wi’ some hiekerynpUhery, 

8eoU, m Mortality, vliL 


)t), n. [Also hickot ; imitative, like 
ek, F. hoquet, etc.: see hiccup,] 


used to express 

larly in representing the speech of i 
person as interrupted by this sound, 
me, kicks (hik), n. [Cf.D.AiAsrLG.AtoAsDan. 
hikke ss Sw. hieka as W. to ss Bret. At A, a hiccup ; 
MD. hicken, D. hikken, mD. also hicksen ss G. 
hicken, hicksen, hiehsen, v., ss Dan. hikke s Sw. 
hicka, hiccup ; cf . also the various other E. forms, 
hiccup, hiokup, hiccough, hioket, hickot, hiokoek, 
also mnk^, ehinki, chin-cough ; F. hoquet, for- 
merlv Ibocguet, Pen. hikuk, hukkuk. Hind. AicAAi, 
huehm, hukchi, a hiccup : all imitative ot the 
sound of a hiccup.] 
mc,mck8(hik),v. ' 
m€atee,mccatee 


A fresh-water tortoise" of Central America, es- mcUllgli^. adv. In a hioking or hacking man< 


mckett (hik'et] 
hiccup, hicho 
Same as hiccup, 

Le hoequet ou eanglot [F.], the Biebol, or yexing. 

I iroitienctoeor. 

It is also of good .. 
pooratea that sneesiiig i 


, [< Ato, AtoX^, n.] To hiccup, mdkctt (hik'et), v, i, [< hkket, n.] 
(hik-a-te'),n. [Central Amer.] hickhAllt, n. Same as hiekwaU, 


: to that Of Btp- 
'Stfl^y'Brow^ Err., iv. 9. 

To hiccup. 


. - - . TTWWV* WV-WV.W WWM.W--W t. CB- f f ^ || ■ WJ, UWU, AJU SJUUt 

Athenamm, Mareb ip, 1888, p. 811. teemed for its liver and feet, which are gelati- _ her ; .Sipplied ho a cough. ^ T^sell, 


Blbemldie (hi-bSr'ni-sIz), v, t , ; pret. and pp. nous when dressed. 

Sibwnieieed, ppr, Hibemidging. [< Hibernia hlcelllff doctilUlt (hik'shius dok^shius). [Anon- 
lJ To make Irish; give an Irish sense formula, appar. founded on L.Afeesfdcc- 


4- -to + -iw.. 
dwracter to ; render into the language or idiom 
oif the Isisha 


In fnasonr^ sp. epithet 


tus, ^faere is a leamed man.’ 
A Juggler. [Cant.] 


hick-Jornt (hik'jolnt), o. 
applied to a kind of pointing m which mortar 
is inserted between the courses and joints of a 
Cf. Aooftajpootts.l wall and made smooth or level with tbe sur- 
fhee. 




Flowerliw Branch and Fruit of Hlckoiy 
{Catya aiha). a. male flower; fl, female 
flower. 


bldEOCkf (bik'ok), II. [AJbo MokcofiSf MckwHsk; 
a yarled fednpl. of hio, hi^ (of. Pen. Mhukf 
kikhiky.m 806 
kUHfi, iUch. 
eiy).] Same as 
kioimp. 

The Toioe li loit 
Inhiotooln^end the 
breeth ii etifled 
BTith liehi. 

S9wSl, Perfy of 
[Beeeti, p. U, 

bidcol (hik'd), 

*n. SeehiekwdU. 

Uckory (hik'o- 
ri),n.: pi. hieh~ 
ariea (-riz). 

[Formerly also 
hiooory^ and in 
earlier form 
pohiekery; an 
Amer. Ind. 
name. Another 
Xnd.nameisA^ts- 
Asatom, q. V.] 1. 

A North Amer- 
ican tree be- 
longing to the genus Carya, of the natural or- 
der Juglandea, it hei elternate pinnate leaTai, no 
itipulei, and moniBcloua flowen, the iterlle In oatklna the 
fertile eolitary or In email oloetere or eplkei. The fmit 
le a 6ry drupe with a bony nut^ahell, containing a large 
4-lobea orthotropoue seed. See Carya, 

Popler, Plum, Crab, Oake, and Apple tree, . 

Yea, Cherry, and tree called Pohiekery. 

•/. Ferrar, Beformed Vli^nla Silk Worm (1668). 

Loud the black-eyed Indian maldena laugh, 

That gather, from the neetUng heapi of leaTca, 

The hiekury^H white nutfl. Fryant, The Fountain. 

S. The wood of this tree, it la heary, atning, and 
lleziblfl, and very valuable^ .being need for a great variety 
of purpoaea. That of the ahagbark or aheubark ia the 
moat valuable. 

hickory-acacia (hik'^ri^^kfi'shi^), n. A tall 
shrub or small tree, Acaeta leproaa^ of the nat- 
ural order Leguminoam, a native of New South 
Wales. The heart- wood is reddish-brown in 
color, takes a good polish, and is used for fur- 
niture. 

hickory-elxn (hik'o-ri-elm), n. See elm. 
hickory-encalyptna n. 

Euoalypttta punctata, a native ox New South 
Wales, a beautiful tree attaining a height of 
100 feet or more. The wood la of a light-brown odor, 
hard, tough, and very durable, and ia uaed for wheel- 
wrighta* work, ahlp-bullding, etc. 
hickory-glrdlor (hik'q-ri-gdr^dlAr), n. Alongi- 
corn beetle, Ondderea dngulatua, which girdles 
the twi^ of hickories and some other trees in 
the United States, See girdler, 8, and out un- 
der twig-girdler. 

hickonr-nead (hik'q-ri-hed), n. The ruddy 
duck, nardhead, or toughhead, Eriamatura ru- 
ma. O. TrwhhuU. [New Jereey, U. S.] 
hickory-nnt (hik'q-ri-nut), n. The nut of the 
hickory. The hickory-nut la incloaed In a thick Arm 
huak, which at maturity opena apontaneoualy by four 
aeama. The meat of the better klnda ia delicately flavored, 
and ylelda a huge amount of line oil. 

Year after year hnndreda and thouaanda of buahela of 
the aheU barka, the Aiolrory-iiuea par excellence, have been 
gathered in varioua parta of the countiy. 

Pop. ak Mo., XXX. 71. 

Uckory-pine (hik'q-ri-pin), n. On the Pacific 
ooax^,^nuaBa\fouHani^aiJ^otyariatata^ in the 
eastern United States. P. pungena. See Pinua. 
Udkory-Bhad (hik'q-n-Bhad), n. Same as giz- 
zard-anad. 

UdkoiJ-Bllirt (hik'o-ri-BhCrt), n. A coarse and 
durable shirt worn oy laborers, made of heavy 
twilled cotton with a narrow blue stripe or a 
check. [U. S.] 
hid^, n. See hieket 

bldcflconisrf (hik'skdr-nflr), n. [Also written 
hieeearner; so called from a character in an in- 
terlude under this title printed by Wynken de 
Worde, represented as a libertine who scoffs at 
religion. See A scoffer, eq;>eoially at 

religious things. 

What la moro common In our daya than, when such 
drunken banqueta. 
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imzefl, ynoM, yoMl, and, with an intermediate 
form hktkway, Meway, heeoo. in another type 
kzighaw, higkawe, Mghhaw, higkhoe, heyhoe, as 
well as in the accom. forms hewhole, formerly 
huholCf hewel, etc. (see hewhole), highhole, high-^ 
holder. The syllable kieh- is perhaps orig. due 
to haok^, and •wall to -wall io'woodwall, mtwall, 
the bird beixm also known as wood-haeker and 
woodwall Gf. Florio’s definition of It. picehio : 

knocke, a pecke, a clap, a iob, a snap, a 
thumne or great stroke, also a bird called a 
wood naeker, a wood wall, a wood pecker, a tree 
iobber, a hiekway, a iobber, spight, a snapper.” 
The form heighaw (heyhoe. etc.) appears to be 
imitative of the wooi^ecker’s harsn laughing 
cry (cf. luirha^, haw-haw^, heehaw, heigh-ho). 
Popular bird-names are subject to imitative 
variation.] 1. A woodpecker: now applied es- 
pecially to the little spotted woodpecker, Picua 
minor, and to the green woodpecker or popin- 
jay, Qeeinua viridis, both of Europe. 

ThoM carpenter fowla, the hiekwaUe, 

Who with their beiika did hack the gatea out woikmanly : 

ndar 


And of their hacking the like aounc 

Afl In adockyard. Vary, tr. of Arlatophanea' Blrda, p. lOS. 

9. The little blue titmouse, Parua eoBruleua. 
[Prov. Eng. in both senses.] 
luckwayt Odk'wa), a. Same as hiekwaU. 
hid, p. a. See hidden. 

hidA|6 (hl'd&j), n. [s OF. (Law F.) hidage, 
< ML. hidagium; nnnid^ + •age.'] 1. A tax 
formerly paid to the kings of England for every 
hide of land. 

All the klng'a auppllea, made from the very beginning of 
hla ralgne, are particularly agalne and opprohriously re- 
heraed, aa . . . Caruuage. Hydqge, Eacuaga Eacheatei, 
Amercement^ and auch Iflfe. Daniel. HiaL Eng., p. 186. 

The cltlea and towna not within the acope of the Mdage 
paid by way of auzilium or aid. 

S. DowM, Taxea In England, 1. 4L 
9. The assessed value or measurement of an 
estate for this purpose. 

hidAlgism (hi-&l'jizm), n. [< hidalgo + 4sm.] 
The spirit and conduct characteristic of the 
class of hidalgos in Spain. SeeAida^o. [Bare.] 
Hla [Gervantea’a] main purpoae waa ... to ahow by an 
Eamjfle puahed to abaurdity the danger of hid ' 


^ Malgiem. 

JSfkiye.BrU.,x5LIl.asa. 
hidalgo (hi-dal'g5), it. [Sp., generally ex- 
plained, according to a popular etymology, as 
standing for h(/o de algo, *Bon of something’ 
(h^jo, son: de, of; algo, something, anything, < 
L. aliquia, aliquod, something); but this is 
wrong, OSp. Pg. fidalgo standing for J\jo dal- 
go, < jL. flliua ItalUma, lit. * Italian son,’ i. e. 
adopted Boman citizen, one upon whom the 
Jualtalicum, or right of Roman citizenship, was 
conferred; ~ 
see 


W X'&KUb VA. AVUUMUA UAbUaVURUAp, 

nforred; h\fo, OSp. Jfjo, < L. filiua, son: 
) filial.] m Spain, a man belonging to the 


lower nobility; a gentleman by birth. The ape- 
clal privilegea formerly poaaeaaed by me hidalgos (among 
whlon waa the ezoluaive right to the appellative Don) 


eoamert mrn he meny St their dmnkon 
IS mlnlitir or othsrf 


^ , tofflU 

In iWk someone rnlnliter or otherf "PiUkngton. 

Bildntle (hik'hit), n. [< Hieka (see def.) + 
- 4868 .] A member of a secedinglnmy of Friends 
or Qijakers, followers of Elias Hicks, formed in 
the United States in 1827, and holding Socinian 
doctrines. See 8oo<6fy o/PWeiids, under yWeiid. 

Ufllnipf. a. and Bee Moeup. 

fihKWlU (hik'wil), a. [Also in numerous oth- 
er fomis, as hMwtd, hiebwell, hkkhalL hiekol, 
i M e WOf 80^1 eeaU, ede, eeekf efme, ieMe, 


made them as a class self-important, haughty, and domi- 
neering, though many of them were not othunriae diatin- 
gulahed from the olaaa below them. These privileges were 
abrogated on the eatahliahment of constitntlonal govern- 
ment 

The knights and hidalgos are an Intermediate order be- 
tween the great nobility and the people. 

Preecott, Ferd. and laa., Int 

hidden, hid (hid'n, hid), p. a. [< ME. hid, hidd, 
had, hud, yhid, ihud,pp. of hiden, hide : see hidei-. 

^ The pp. liB prop. like ehid, contr. weak pp., 

' the appar. strong forms hidden, chidden, being 
conformed to orig. strong pp. forms like ridden, 
hidden. Seekidai.] 1. Concealed; placed in 
secrecy. 

If thou eedkeet her [wisdom] aa iQver, and searoheat for 
her aa for Aid treaaurea. Brov. 11. 4. 

Hidden lamps In old sepolchral nma. 

Cowper, Ckmvamtion, 1. 868. 

9. Secret; unseen; mysterious. 

Oommannde go that dlnerla and aopera jnlnflly In Aid 
plaae be not JAi6m« EcoA (B. B. T. AX p. 881. 

To him that overoometh will I give to eat of the Aiddan 
manna. Bev. 11. 17. 

The mdtlng voice through maaea running, 
Untwisting an the chains that tie 
The Aiddtn aonl of barmonr. 

MUton, L’AUegro, L 144. 
IddWI wfitRiwwm, In autom., antennn which in repoae 
are oonoealed In honowa under the head or thora]^ aa In 
many Oelaigpiara.— Hidden eonssoBtir “ 
arad aofiaaairtiaaa (which aec^ tinder ao 
dm fifths, flee ;(^A-Hlddiii oqtove. _ 

"ijn. Oovert, oocnlt, recondite, profound, ahetma^ ob- 
mire, latont^ private^ dormant, OlandaBtltt^ oloasb un- 

hlddAll-«76d (bid'n-Id),^ a. In zoSL, having 
the eyes covered by a hood: the oppoeite of 
as, the hidden-eyed medusans. 
(hid'n-lt), n. ' [Named after W. E. 
>] Atranbpwentemexald-gxeeiioryel- 



lowish-sreen variety of spodumene, found in 
North Carolina in small crystals of prismatio 
habit. It is highly esteemed as a gem. Also 
called lithia emerald, in allusion to its compo- 
sition and color. 

liliidanly (hid'n-li),ad6. In a hidden or secret 
manner. 

Thaae things have I hiddetdy spoke, and yet not lo se- 
cretly hut that they might very well take notice of It. 

VuluenneU, The 8ohlsme, vL 

hiddeimeBS (hid'n-nes), n. The state of being 
hidden or concealed. [Bare.] 

There la, in every man, the Are, and light, and love of 
Ood, though lodged In ** a state of htddmness and inac- 
tivity," tlU Bomothing human or Divine discover Ita life 
within ua Chalmers, Int to Imitation of Christ, p. 86. 

hidden-veined (hid'n-vfind), a. In hot., having 
invisible veins, as the leaves of pinks and 
houseleeks. See hyphodronte. 
hide^ (hid), Vji pret. hid, pp. hidden, hid, ppr. 
hiding. [< ME. hiden, hyden, huden (pret. nidae, 
hydde, hudde, pp. Aid, nud, etc.), < AS. hfdan 
(pret. hydde, pp. hyded, pi. coutr. hydde),'tAdo, 
conceal, as MlA. hoden, huden, LG. niiden, hdm, 
ver-hiiden, ver-huen, hide, cover, conceal (also 
keep, heed, being partly merged in hSden, 
hoden ss AS. hedan, E. heed^, q. v.) ; prob. s Gr. 
KeWetv, hide, ss W. ouddio, hide, conceal. Cf. 
L. euatoa (for ’^eudtoal), a guard, protector: see 
cuatody. Connected ult. with hide^, q. v.l L 
trana. 1. To conceal from sight; prevent from 
being seen; cover up: as, to hide one’s face; 
to hide a stain or a scar. 

The Sunne for ahame did Aida hlmaelfe from ao mon- 
itroua Bight of a cowardly calamity. 

Capt, John Smith, True Travda, L 87. 
TUI lovcb vlotorloua o’er alarma, 

Bid fears and blaabea in his atma 

Scott, Marmlon, Itt. IA. 
A hnga town, oontlnnoua and compact, 
Hiding the face of earth for leagues. 

WordaievreA, Bzonnkm, viU. 

9. To conceal from discovery; secrete ; put in 
a place of security or safety : as, to hide money. 

He is a flying enemye^ hiding hlmaelfe in woodei and 
hoggea. Spenser, State of Irdand. 

In the time of trouble he aball hide me in hla pavilion. 

Pa. xxvIL 6. 

There ia a flOld, through which I often paaa, . . . 

Where oft the bltoh-fox hides her hapleea brood. 

Coteper, lieedleaa Alarm. 

8 . To conceal from knowledge or cognizance; 
keep secret ; hold back from avowal or disclo- 
sure ; suppress : .as, to hide one’s feelings. 

TflU me now what thou hast done ; Afde it not from me. 

Josh. viLia 

With ronbh of Pain, and all the Art I knew. 

Have I endeavour'd hitherto 
To hide my Love, and yet all will not do. 

Cowley, The Mlatreas, Love's Invlsibillly. 

No ever hid hla vice with greater oautlon than he 
does hla virtue. Steele, TUtler, No. 21L 

4. To withdraw ; withhold ; turn aside or away. 

Hide not thine eer at my hreaUdng, at my ery. 

LanullLSe. 

When ye qnead forth yoor handa I will Aida mine eyaa 
from you. Isa. L 16. 

Thou didst hide thy faca and I was tronbled. 

Fa. zn. 7. 

Hide thy face from my alna. Pa. IL S. 

wflyn. Secrete, etc. (aee eonaaaf); screen, cover, cloak; veO, 
■hrond, mask, dlaguiae, anppreaa, dlasemble. 

n. intrana. To withdraw from sight ; lie oon- 
oealed ; keep one’s self out of view. 

Byght as a serpent Ait [hideth] under flouree. 

Chaucer, Squire's Tala i- WM. 

Bred to dlaguiaa in public 'tla you Aida. 

Pope, Aioral Baae^ IL 808. 

Th his friends 

A tweeter aeoret Aidas behind hla fame. • 

LowsU, TO E. W. L. 

hide^ (hid), n. [< ME. hide, hyde, hude, < AS. 
Add a OS. hud a OFries. Add, hede a D. huid a 
MLG. hut a OHG. hut, MHG. Adi, G. haut a 
loel. AddA a Sw. Dan. hud, skin, hide, a L. 
c&Ua, skin (see cuUa, euUele), a Gr. idrrog, skin: 
prob. with orig. initial a, as in Gr. okvtoc, skin, 
hide, L. aeutum, a shield, the root *aku, cover, 
being seen also in Gr. achhog, the hide of a 
bec^, AS. aeud, shade, aedr, E. ahower, E. aky, 
aeum, etc.] 1. The skin of an animaL es^ 
oially of one of the larger animals: as, the Atds 
of a calf; the thick Aide of a rhinoceros. 

0 whan he slew hla berfy-hrown ateed, . • • 

She ate him a* up, flech and bane, 

Left naellilBg hut Alda and hair. 

KiSg Henry (ChUd'a Btflada, L Wh 

The flrmnoM of hUee la for the mum of the body 
Bgatnat eztremlllM of beat and eoUL 

Hsaoa, Advaneameiit of Leanlnf; 8. ISA 


MM 

Hence— ft. Obetinet^ set in opinion or pur- 
pose: nnrrow-ininded; Digoted; stubborn; un- 
yielding: esi n hidebound partisan. 

The hUUbomd humour whioh he eelli hli Judgement. 

Mutant Areopeglaoe, p SS. 
The mindi of meu, long hida-bowid in loholeetlo logic 
end theologir, inruig forwerd . . . into e fresh world of 
light Shoirpt Culture end Seligiijp, p. 47. 

8t. Shut tightly; olosed fast; hence, close- 
fisted; Bti^. 

Hetti my purse been hidebound to my hunny brother? 
UuarUit Judgement and Mercy, The Swearer. 

bidegildtt [Bepr. AB. hiekfUdf a tax paid on 
every hide of land, < Aid, abide of land, + gUd^ 
payment.] In Anglo-Saxon laWf a tax paid on 
A rengeance on your crafty withered hide / every hide of land. 

Shak,t T. of the 8 ., it 1. jiidaUng (hid'ling), a, [< hide^ + 4ing^»'] Given 

seeretive; furtive; akndestme. 

Coieper, 1 , 481 . J 

to,.r.wimt.mi.dl>X^^bito Brit BW^ 


ft. An animal’s eirfn stri], 
need as a material for lea&er or in other mvs: 
as, a raw hide; a dressed hide; in the leather 
trade, specifically, the skin of a large animal, 
as an ox or a horse, as distinguished from hive, 
whioh are the skins of small or yearling oatue, 
and ekins, which are those of smaller animals, 
as calves, sheep, goats, seals, etc. 

Of the hidee of beests, being tunned, they ▼■o to shape 
lor themselnes light, but impenetrable armour. 

* Hakluyt'e Voyageet L &. 
Thou wear a lion’s hide ! doff it for shamiL 
And hang a calfs-skin on those recreant limbs. 

Shak.t K. John, itt. 1. 

8. The human skin : now in a derogatory sense. 


to smooth it out and remove wrinkles; a b^ 
stsetohing frame. 

hodimae, verbal n. of Aydsii. Mdea, Aldsl.] The 
act of oonoealing; eohcealmeht: as. to remain 
inhlcftfip. 

There was the hUHng of his power. Hah, UL A 

biding^ (bi'diim), a. [Verbal n. of UdAt, e.] 
A fioggmg or t&idiing. [CoUoq.] 

1 wasn’t going to shed the beggar’a blood; I was only 
going to give him a hiding for hislmi 
C. Meade, Never i 


biding-plaoe (hi'ding-pUto), n. 
oealment. 


Late to Mend, 1^ 
A place of ebn- 


mdea.— Qreen hida a raw nntanned hide with the hair 
atm on.— Hlde-wondng marihlne. Same aa Aide-mAt. 


r-Baw.hids. Samc MprcenAida. See ratvMds.— Wild hido-mill (hid'mil), «. A machine for soften- 
nidoi, hldea from wild cattle. a djfied hides, as a preliminary process in 


VCr so-callhd tcAtf Aides, coming partlcnlaiiy from South 
America, Hambum ia the chief market in Qcnnany. 

if. S, Cone, Map,, No. LU. (1885), p 8S4. 

■SviL Peit, etc. See Mtin, n. 
bide^ (hid), V, t ; pret. and pp. hided, ppr. At'd- 
isp. [< ME. hgden, cover as with a rude; s= 
Jaal, hudha, flog; cf. G. freg. hduteln, skin; from 
the noun hide^, skin. The E. verb in def . 2 com- 


i 1 ,. To coW with, or as with [> liitteonsaspwsi, averyugi 


or cowhide.] 
hide. 


He haa a kyrUlla one, kepide for hyme sMvene, . . . 
That ea hydede alle with hare hally [wholly) al overe. 

MorU Atihure (E. bTt. S.X L 1001. 


ft. To beat; flog: thrash. [Golloq.] 
Ude^ (Md), n. [Only as a historical term ; 


1108 * f Md), n. [Only as a Historicai term ; ME. .www, oov. 

hide, < ML. hieUt, < AS. hid, twice uncontr. niged, bidcoilB (hid'^us), a, [Early mod. E. also hidi- 


tanning, it it made in varions forms, consisting some- 
times of a series of rollers, oometimea of a dmm or tnm- 
bling-boiL aometimes of a pounding or kneading appa- 
ratna The hides are ilrst soaked, and are kept must 
during treatment in the mllL Also called hide^working 
maehtfte. 

It ia ttiual to soften dry hides and sUns in the hide- 
nUU elter they oome from the soaka. 

C, T. J>aeie, Leather, p 26a 

0 . 

. . . Jy 

object. [Bare.] 

There is a new thing of hideoeity (I invent a vile word 
for a fact that ia viler)— flats, warranted fireproof, have 
been run up adjacently within the last few weeks. 

M. and Q., 7th aer., V. 844. 

That place of monatrositiea and htdeoeUiee, 

JUuitr, London Mem, XXIX, 860. 


A man Shall be as an hiding plaeetNm the wind. 

Isa.nsIL2, 

North from his dsrk and londy hiding-ptaee . . . 

' Sailing on obsoore wings. 

Coleridge, Fstrs in Solitude. 

bidionst, a. See hideous. 

bidlings, bidHwu (hid'lingz, -linz), adv. and a. 
[Sc., also written hiddlins; var. of hideling, 
q. V.] I. adv. In a clandestine manner; se- 
cretly; furtively. 

An’ she’s to oome to yon hera hidlinge, as it war. 

J. BaiUie. 

n. a. Clandestine; furtive; bidding. 

He ne’er kept up a hidline plaok 
To spend shlnt a eomnde's back. 

TannahiU, Poems, p 116. 

bidouBt, bidonslyt. Middle English forms of 
hideous, hideously. 

bidrOBis (hi-drd'ns), n. [NL., < Gr. ISpoeic, per- 
spiratioii, < Idpovv, sweat, perspire, < Zoof, sweat: 
seeotoeaf.] In pafAoZ., perspiration, especially 
when profuse or artificially produced; a sweat- 
ing condition, or the state of being in a sweat. 
Also idrosis. 

bidrotie (hi-drot'ik), a. and n. [< Gr. ISporrtKdc, 


hSgid, a certain wrtion of land ; prob. (like the 
equiv. hiwise, a nide of land, prop, a family, a 
household) < Attoaa, ONorth. htgan, pi., mem- 
bers of a household, a family: see Aetoc, hindl^. 
The orig. moaning would then be 'as much land 
as will support one family,’ the actual number 
of aeres being appar. different at different times 
and places.] In old Eng. law, a holding of land, 
the allotment of one tenant ; a portion of land 
considered to be sufficient for the support of 
one family, but varying in extent in every dis- 
trict according to local custom and the quali^ 
of the soil, hence variously estimated at 60, 80, 
and 100 acres, or more, it might alw Inolnde home, 
wood, meudow, and paitore neoeiiaiy for the malnte- 
nanee of the plowman and oxen. See viUeinage, 

The whole oonntiy waa divided into mlUtaiy dlatxlota, 
•adh five hidee Mndlng an armed man at the king’i sum- 
BMua, and providing him with victuali and pay. 

’ “ - q, ox Eng., p. laa 


ous; < ME. hi^ous, usually hidous, < OF. hidos, 
hidius, hideus, r. hiaeux, earliest OF. hisdos, hid- 
eous, perhaps < ML. **hispidosu8, an intensive 
form of L. hispidus, rough, shaggy, bristly. Cf. 
the equiv. horrid, < L. horiidus, rough, shaggy, 
bristly. In this view, OF. hide, hisde, tear, dread, 
terror, is from the adj.] Frightful in appear- 
ance, sound, or character; very dreadful; hor- 
rible ; detestable ; revoltmg: as, a hideous mon- 
ster.; a Aidcokd uproar; Atoeoiur debauchery. 

Thii world (he lald) in leeie than in an honre 
Shal al be diuint, ao hidoue ia the ahonre : 

Thm ahal maakmde drenehe, and leae her Uf. 

Chavaer, MiUer’a Tale, L 8620. 
Grete and hidyouee waa the bateile. and the dangbter 
grete on botbe udea. Merlin (£. B. T. 8,), ill. 684. 

Hethought a legion of foul flenda 
Environ'd mo, and howled in mine eara 
Such hideeue otlea that, with the very noiae, 

I trembling wak’d. Shak„ moh. m., L 4. 

aByn. Grim, Cridy, etc. (aee ghaetty ) ; hoirid, terrible, 

1 ahould bring np anmling. 

', Chronidlea, p. 9, blffooilBJF (hid'f-us-li), adv. [< ME. hidyously, 
anrallloien^tllL usually as hideous -F -Zy^.] In a hid- 

. . eons manner or degree. 

The brighte awerdea wenten to and fh> 
nohidaudy that with the leate atrook 
It aemeda aa It wolde felle an ook. 

Chaueer, Knlght’a Tale, L 848. 
And the tempeat aioae ao idyoudy that we were fSyne 
to reooyle bak ayen to aeke va aome aure herborougb. 

Sir M, Quylforde, Fylgxymage, p. SI. 
Tet atill he bet and bonnit nppon the dore. 

And thundred atrokea thareon ao hideoudie 
That all the peace he ahaked from the llore. 

Speneer, F. Q., V. IL 21. 

A dire monotony of booklah idiom baa encruated and / 1 , 4 . 1 /x «. rpi,^ 

etiflaned aU native freedom of.ezpreaaion, like aome acaly blOBjmBIIBBB (hid fi-US-nes), ». The State or 
lapi^ or elephantiaaia, barking and hideidnding the fine quality of being hldeOttS. 
tudmal polaea of the elaftio fleah. DeQuineey, 8tyU,l. The faithfnl copy of my hideoueneee, 

bldB-blown (Md'blon), a. Bloated; swelled. J. Beaumont, Feyobo, 

[Bare.l Th^y generally differ from the common aort of men, 

vm f both Uk atatureTblgneaae, and atrengih of body, aa alao in 

Yadothful, A^.N^,gqnn^iaingniggMa! the AAleouaiieti rtthelr voioa. 

Sirs, Taylor, FIl ran Arterddo,l„L 8, ™ 

kddBjboimd (hidebound), n. [< hide^ + boundX.l Jjideri (m'dbr), n. [< MB. hider; < hidei + -erl.] 
1. Bound tightly by the hide, as an animal, Chie who hides or conceals. 

**^A 4 bA* ^ MW ^ the Aider of the gold ne had hid the golil in that plaoe, 

when, from emaciation or other cause, the the gold ne had not Em found. CAomw, BoSthfoarv! 

hi^ on lim back ot ribs cannot be loomed or (hi'ddr), ode. A Middle English formof 

raised m folds with the fingers; of a tree or a ^ xwotw 

tough and durable rope made o( twisted strips 


J. B, Green, Conq, 

r Alfred] made a Idw that all FTeemen of the 
. oaaeaaiiig two Hidee of Land ' • ' - • 

r Bona in Learning. Baker, 

A Hide la aomuch land aa one Flow oan 

MiUon, Hlat Eng., vL 

]|ldd-aild-Beek(bid'wd-BekOyn. Aohild’sgame 
in whioh one or moi% hide, and the others &y to 
find them. Formerly called hide-and-find. 

Btfod, yon aeem all to have been diverting youraelvea 
here at Aide and eeek, and I doii;t aee who la out of the ae- 
eret. BAeriden, School for Scandal, tv. 8. 

hidebind (Idd'bind), v. t. [< hidc^ + hindi, with 
ref. to the earlier adj. hidebound.^ To constrict ; 
eonfine. [Bare.] 


hamidhildlnga. 

He hath waattb, 


ot^Ude, used for'ii^bed^ropes^traoM. etc: 
HoH«.d,tr.o(I»rr.P-4U. (Md'iki*'pte), n. In haOer- 


, bat 


i fi jS w Mwr (hld^rtreehto), u. In bottei^ 
JPvi, JiMir; aOhametar. mernyf^ aframe onvdiieh a hide is sfcietohed 


sudorific ; of persons, apt to pexipire ; < Idpouv, 
sweat, perspire: see kiarosM.] I. a. Inmed., 
oausixig sweat; sudorific. 

n. n. A medioine that promotes perspira- 
tion; a sudorific. 

Udrotopathic (hi-dro-tq-path'ik). a. [< Gr. 
^Idpoirdg (Idptenic^), sudorific, + irdBoc. suffering, 
affection.] Pertaining to or affeeted with mor- 
bid conditions of perspiration, 
hie (hi), V,; .pret. and pp. hied, ppr. hieing, 
[< ME. hieti, hum, heigm, hfgm,< A8, higian, has- 
ten, strive, sMD. h&ghen,V. n^am, intr., pant, 
long (for), SS Dan. nige, intr., hanker (after), 
crave, covet. Cf . Gr. kUiv, go (whence the causal 
Ktveiv, tr., move), s L. eiere, cire, tr., move, stir, 
summon, pp. eitus as adj., quick, swift: see 
eiUf^.] X. intrane. To hasten; go in haste: often 
with a reciprocal pronoun. 

Hye the Mete, with imhte and mayne ; 

X mU the brynge till Elaone tree. 

Themae of Breeeldoune (Child'i Ballads, 1. 107). 

It waa scmie grief vnto me to see him hie so hastUe to 
God. AasAom, The Scholemester, p. 80. 

Wee onght to A4e ua from evUl like a torrent. 

MUton, Reformation in Eng., it 

The youth, returning to his mistress, hiee, 'Dryden. 

n. trane. To incite to action or haste; insti- 
gate; urge: with on. 

The oowboy, . . . feeilim It [thehnffslo] might etespa 
Afsd on the honn^ whichdMhed in. 

T. Booeevdt, Huntliig Trlpa p. ITS. 

hieten. r< ME. Me, hue, hyge, haste; from the 
verb.] Haste; speed. 

^ she rooB, and hy the bond In Age 

She tocrichlm laate. Chaueer, Troilas, IL 88. 

hielaad, hielaader, etc. See highland, etc. 
hieldf. 0 . A variant of heeld, chaueer, 
hielxnlte (hyermit), n, [Named after P. J. 
E^hn (1746-1818), a Swedish chemist.] A 
blaok massive mineral f oimd in pegmatite near 
Fslun, Sweden. It contains tantalum, tin, 
yttrium, uranium, iron, and other elements in 
small amount. 

hiemal (hi'e-mal), a. [^so written, improp., 
hyemta;mV.h!UmtUm8p.Ea.Memal, L.Me- 
maUe, of winter, wintry, < hSems, kismps, win- 
ter: see Mem.Ti Beloiupng to innter; occur- 
ring in winter: as, the Momal solstice. 

esItvaL autumnal Igarianda] made of 
ate bad also Agemel gerleada. 

Mr 7. Broinie, Mliodlaiilaa p 01. 

hiemate (hl'e^iCBBt), e. i.i pret. and pp. Me- 
mated, ppr. M m mt M g . [< L. Mematue, pp. of 
Msmunib, pasi tiie winter, < Memo, Memne, win- 
ter: see Msmg.] To hibernate; pass m wfap 
ter. 


BnilAfi tmfdiL ' 
flowerattiefu^tai 



MiilUrtlCill (bl-Mitft'shgn), n. Da F. kMmatUm, 
< L/MamaMcKfi-), wintering, ^ hiemare. pass 
the winter: see Aiemato.] 1. The passing or 
spending of a winter in a particnlw place or 
state; hibernation. 

The Amerloan yuom li a harder plant than we take it 
to be : for tt will siifler our aharpeit winter . . . withont 
that tronble and care of letting it in caiei in onr oonierva- 
toriea for hytmoHcn. JSvityn, Sylra, zx. 

df. The act or condition of affording shelter 
during winter. 

hlems (Id'emz), »• [L. ; also written hiemps, 
and improp. hyems, winter; s Or. 
orig. x^J*- Vt snow; cf. ;r^Z/iaand;i:eiMi^, winter, 
s Skt. Mma sr Zend ^ma « Pers. Jim [> Hind. 
him, hen^f cold, frost^foiow: see Chionia, chi- 
mera\ Mimdlaym,} winter. 

•On old Hytmy thin and ioy crown, 

An odoroui chaplet of aweet aommer bnda 
la, ai in mockery, aet. Shak,, M. N. D., U. 2. 

hien (hyen), n.: pi. him. [Chinese.] 1. In 
China, a subordinate division of a fu or de- 
partment, or of an independent chow; an ad- 
ministrative district under the control of an 
official styled ehih-him. In the 18 provinces 
of China proper there are abbut l,2fe hien. — 
2. The seat of government of such a district. 

Also written and haien. 

hiera, n. Plural of hieron. 

Hieracess (hi-e-ra'se-e), n. pi [NL., < Hiera- 
cium + -ees.] A subtribe of plants belonging to 
the natural order Compoaitce, tribe (Hdhwia,ee€e. 
adopted by i^ntham and Hooker (1876), typified 
by the genus Hieraoium, it waa flrat pnmoaed aa a 
tnbe by Don in 1829. It ia the aame aa the Hieradeas of 
Gaaaini, and nearly the aame aa the EUtaeta of Bneling. 

Htoradte (hiVr^mt), ». [< Hierax (see def.) 
+ A follower of Hierax, an Egyptian 

ascetic (about a. d. 300), who denied the resur- 
rection of the bodv and the existence of a visi- 
ble paradise, and taught that only the celibate 
could enter the kingdom of heaven. 

Hlerftcium(hi-^-ra'gi-um),n. [NL. (of. L. Atero- 
cia,hawkweed, hteracium, a kind of eye-salve), < 
Gr. UpdiaoVf also lepat^^ a plant, hawkweed, but 
not the mod. hieraoium, < Upai, a hawk or fal- 
con : see HieraxJ] A large genus of plants, be- 
longing to the order Campoaitca and tribe Ci- 
ohoriaeew, and type of the subtribe Hieracea, 
They are perennial or imrelv annual herba, with the recep- 
tacle naked or ahort-llmbriUate, and a fuacoua pappua of 
rigid, fragile briaUea ; corollaa all llgulate, 5-dentate, yel- 
low or rarely white or red ; aohenia oblong or columnar, 
amooth and glabroua, moaUy lO-ribbed or itrlate; learea 
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< ML. Mera^ptaraLX Or. Upd, a name for many 
medicines in the Greek pharmacopoeia (fern, of 



honey. Popularly called Atckery-pfcAery, 

hierarch (hi'e-rUrk), ». [= P. nurarque ss 8p. 
hierarea, gerorea ssPg. Aierarc/mBsIt. gcrarca, < 
ML. hierareluLf < Gr. hpdprriCf a steward or presi- 
dent of sacred rites, a high priest, < lep6g, sacred 
(see Mero-). + dpxoCf a leader, ruler, < apxeiv, 
role.] 1. (jne who rules or has authority in 
sacred things. 

Angela, br imiwrlal aummona call'd. . . . 

For^wuh. from aU the enda of heaven, appear'd, 
Under their hi&rarohi in orderi bright 

MUtm, P. L., y. 587. 
2. Specifically, in Gr. antiq., one of a body of 
officials or minor priests attached to some tem- 
ples, as the sanctuary of Amphiaraus at Oropus, 
who had charge of the offerings of all kinds con- 
secrated to the god by his votaries, and of the 
inscribing and setting up of the records relat- 
ing to them. 

hierarchal (hl^g-rftr-k^), a. [< hierarch + -aZ.] 
Of or pertaining to a hierarch or a hierarchy. 

Now ere dim night had diainoumber'd heaven, 

The great hierarchal standard was to move. 

Jfgton, P. L., V. 701. 

hierarchic (hi-^riir^kik), a, [= F. hidrarehique 
as Sp. gerdrquieo s= Pg. jerarchico = It. gerar- 
ehicOf Jerarcnico (cf. D. G. hierarohiach ssDaai. 
Sw. hierarhiak), < Gr. UpapxiKdg, < lepapxia, hie- 
rarchy: see hierarchy,^ Of or pertaining to a 
hierarchy. 

hierardlical (hl-g-rar'ki-kal), a. [< hierarchic 
+ -aZ.] Same as hierarchic. 

They declared ''That that hierareihieal government waa 
evil and juatly offenaive, and burdenaome to the king- 
dom." Clarendon, Civil War, II. 69. 



Lower Fordoa and Faatcle of /fiSmerAMw Ptne mm , 

«, flower i A fruit. 

often toothed, but never lobed. Nearly 800 apeoiea have 
been deaorlbed, widely diatrlbnted thi^hout the tem- 
pwatoregimttf bothnemimherea. About 26 apeoiei are 
North Amerloan. NewlwMid tothenamegenerallyjriven 
to them. S, vmoaum, a native of the eastern United 
StateA k oallad rattUanako-waod, B. aiwroMtiaewm, a 
oommon Suopean epeoiea, is known in England aa grim 
thsHMlMar. cm aooonntof the Idadk hairs which clothe the 
Cower-fltalk and involucre. £r.nraMZtMm,alaoaBnropeu 
epaoiai, has beoome natnraliiM in reatrioted loealitiea to 
n^em New York, where it to known aa the Ufig-deriZ. 
. H. pCoaslla of Biuom to there oallad faeuM-aar. 

heeded ajdiinx of Iwpt, as distinguished from 
the amldira&phim aaia^crioaphim. 


The Ignatian and pseudo-Clementine btohops, who are 
set up aa living oraoiea and hier archill idols. 

Schaff, Hist. Christ. Chnroh, 1. 1 99. 
Htererdhloal clasiifloation. See eZaii^AMffon. 
hieraxdlically (hi-^-r&r'ki-kiil-i), ado. In a hi- 
erarchic manner; in conformity to eoolesiasti- 
cal authority, infiuenee, or interests; by a system 
of government resembling that of the church. 

The society of this country [England] to hierarehieaUg 
constituted. Qtaantone, CleanlngA I* 44. 

The control of all elective offices by a sect hieranhiedtty 
organtoed. The American, XITT. 291. 

blerarddain (hi'e-rar-kizm), n. [< Inarch + 
•48m.] Hierarchical principles or power; hie- 
rarehaJ character or infiuenee ; belief in or de- 
votion to hierarchical rule. 

After a few centnriea the more dominant htera/rehiem 
ot the West to manifest in the oppugnancy between Greek 
and Latin church architecture. 

Milman, Latin Ghrtottonity, ziv. 7. 

bierarchy (hl^c-rar-ki), n. ; pi. hierarcheealrkiz). 
[Early mod, E. yerarchy (Skelton), late ME. 
•archie, etc., < OF. gerarchie, F. hUrarchie s= 

. ierarehia, gerarchia s Sp. gerarquia ss Pg. 
jerarohia ss It. gerarchia, Jerarehia = D. hierar- 
ehij ss G. hierarMe s Dan. Sw. hierarki, < ML. 
hierarchia, < Gr. Upapxia. the power or rule of 
a hierarch, < lepdpxgg, hierarch: sec hierarch.'] 

1. The power or dominion of a hierarch; hal- 
lowed or consecrated authority in what concerns 
religious order or goveniment. 

Oonaider what I have written from nward for the church 
eatabltohed under the hierarchy ot biahopa. 

2. Gkivemment by ecclesiastical rulers; an ec- 
clesiastical or priestly form of government. — 
8.' An order of holy beings regarded as em- 
ployed in divine government. 

That Huaika with bis heauenly harmonie. 

Do not allure a heauenly mind from heauen, 

Nor aet mens thonghta in worldly melodie, 
Eierarchieo be " 

GdiooAmfli Steele 

Whom the supreme King 
Exalted to such power, and gave to nOe, 

Each to hia hierarchy, the orders bright 

MUton, P. L., L 786. 

4. A body of persons organised in ranks and 
orders for the exercise of xxue over sacred thinm; 
hence, an organized body of ecclesiastios m- 
trusted with government of either ohuroh or 
state; also, a similarly organised body of offi- 
cials in other systems of government: as, the 
Boman Catholic hierarchy. 

U any one Shall aay that there to not to the Oathblio 
Ohuroh a hiermrohy eatabltohed by the divine ocdtoatlon, 
oonitoting of biahopa preabytara and mtototara kt him 
be anathema. Cotmeg IVant (lnna.X xzili. 6. 

We may regard ... the clem or olaffoal estate as a 
jo6^ oomidetely orgmiiaed, wiffi a mtoutek 
and rafttlafeed klemnhy. Stihhak CtoMt : 


klATOonef 

5. In aeienee, a series of successive terms of 
different rank. The terms kingdom, order, aub- 
order, famUy, gmua, and ^pedea constitm a 
hierarchy in zoblogy. 

As weaacend in the Aierareky of theorganiamawemeet 
with ... an tooreaBtog differentiation of parts. 

E. SpoMor, Prin. ot BtoL, 1 58. 

Ctolegtisl hlerirdhyi 2ie ooUectIve body of angda re- 
gAed as fanning agradation of nine orders, differing to 
power and glory. Ine general belief in the ohuroh mat 
me number ot angelic oraera ia nina and the aaalgnment 
of a daffnlle name and rank to each order, date from the 
sixth oentaij. The flrat to fix the number, iiamea end 
sequence of theae ordeni was the writer calling himadf 
Dionysius the AreQMglte, who aeema to have lived about 

A. ». 6oa The nine oed^ 

are arranged, aa followa i 

2, ohombim ; 8, thrones. 

ions (Kvatorm«f): 6, virtues (Awdficcf, the aingttlar trans- 
lated 'might* in the authortood ven^n, EpL L 21); 6, 
powera CE{ova£ai). m. 7, prtoolpallttii or prinoedoma 
('Apycu); a archangela; a angda. 
meraffic (hi-e-rat'ik), a. [ss F. hidraUque, < L. 
hieraUoua, < Gr. lepariKdc, of or for the priest’i 
office, sacerdotal, also devoted to sacred uaes» < 
lrp6g, sacred: see hierarch.] 1. Pertaining ta 

S riests or to the priesthood; priestly; saoeiw 
otal. [Bare.] 

It [education in the East] waa adminiatered by the A4s- 
ratie claaa. Thia waa due to thefact that the priests wen 
the only men of learning. 

Payne' i Compayre'e Eitt, af Pedagogy, p. 16w 

2. Of sacred or priestly orira; due to or de- 
rived from religious use or infiuenee: qpeoifi- 
cally used of a kind of ancient Egyptian letters 
or writing, and of certain styles in art. Hlenflio 
writing oonnata of abridged forma of hleroglyphiei adopt- 
ed by the Egyptian priests for convenienoe and expedition 
in their records. lUeratio art to that which adheres to 
types or methods fixed aniA as it were, ooneeoratad by re- 
llgiouB tradition, as in some Itoyptton art* and to much 
modem Greek or Byiantine reUglotta pointing, which to 
still medieval in character. 

Befon the year 1840 onr knowledge of archaic aenlpton 
waa almost limited to a few Bpedmena in Italian musMOBa 
moat of which are rather hioratie than arohaio ; that to to ‘ 
aay, conventional reproduotlona of the arobka mccuted 
at a much later period. 

C. T. Newton, Art and AxchaoL, pi. 7A 


[<A46raMo+-aZ.] 


Til heauenly Eierarehiet be quite forgot. 

^ ‘ ■ Gtoa(od. ArberXp.77. 


.Htat,|876. 


hieratical (h!-g-rat^i-k^), a. 

Same as hieratic. 

Hierax (hi'e-raks), n. [NL. , orig. lerax ( Vli 
1824), < Qr^lepa^, a haws, falcon. See t 
A genus of pygmy falcons or finch-falcons 
Asia, containing some of the smallest birds of 
prey, as H. catndeacena. Microhierax is a syn- 
onym. See Bengal falcon, under falcon. 
bierdeti A Middle English form of herd^. 
Chaucer. 

kierdoBBt, n . A Middle English form of herdeaa. 
Chaucer. 

hiero-. [< L. hiero-, < Gr. Upo-, combining fonn 
of Up^, sacred, holy, divine, mighty, glorious, 
etc., prob. s Bkt. iahira, vigorous, fresh, bloom- 
ing.] An element in many compounds of 
Greek origin, meaning ^ sacred, holy, divine.’ 
merochlcS, Hierochloa (hi-e-rokao-d, -4), n. 
[NL., < Gr. iepitQ, sacred, holy, + x^, young 
green corn or ^ss, 
verdure.] A genus of 
odoriferous grasses, 
belonging to the tribe 
PhalaridecB. The spike- 
lets bear three flowers, and 
the flowers each two pa- 
leta ; the two lower flow- 
ers are ataminate only 
(having three atamenri 
aesaile, and often awneo; 
the nppermoat one to per- 
fect, oaa a abort jiedioel, 
two stamena and no awna; 
and theglumeequalaor ex- 
ceeds the mikelet There 
are about 8 apeoiea. The 
name kolp-pniM, as well 
as the generic name, al- 
Indea to the praotioe in 
some parts oi northern 
Europe of strewing the 
oommon apeoiea E. Itorc- 
alit (the northern holy- 
gnasjL before the doors ot 
ohurcnes on festival days. 

The Inhabitanta ot Iceland 
use it to Boent their roomB 
and clothea. It is dtotrlb- 
nted through northern Su- 
ropa Asia end America 
ocoiuringalsoin New Zea- 
land. Also called c0ii<Zla- 
or Mnsoo-yrass. 

hlwoeraos’ (U-g^'- 
ra-si), n.; pi. Afcrocro- 
o^(-siz). [<^.k^, 
sacred, holy, + -aparla, < Kpardif, rule.] 1. €kw- 
ernment by or dominant bfinenee of eoekfldaa- 
tics; hierarchy. Jeffereon. [Bare.]— 2. The 
sacerdotal class; pneits eoUeorively. [Biae^ 



Holy-fftaM {NOrcchM JerwMC. ‘ 



hiMOeiMf 

de WM a lort ol prlway e^add, the fodvan 
" B lanotuaiy of the kimveraai, 

Eneye. ML, XXllL 107. 

'bteodllle (JU's-rMfil), It. [< G^. 
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holy, + dbvXoc, a Dondman, slave. 
tiq.f a slave dedicated to the service of a divin- 
ity ; a temple servant or attendant. Laige nnm- 
boi of luoh ilaTee were attached to come fouudationa 
and were either enmloyed about the laDotuaiy or let out 
lor hire for the profit the god. 

Bi«rofalOO (Ci^e-r 9 -fal'kd), n. 

[ML.: gwfalcan,'} A genus 

or submnus of northern fal- 
cons ; me gerfalcons. 


droglyphics. 
fiz), v. t , : pret. and 
Meing, [< hu 
. hieroglyphic 

form7 express l>y means of hieroglyphics. 


^oglgpk + ^,-] fowducetoaMep® 


H 

tii 


phe ass Pg. jeroglypho; 

< Grr iepdc, sacred, + y/it#, a 
carving: see hieroglyphie,} 1. 

The fi^re of any object, espe- 
cially a familiar object, as an 
animal, tree, weapon, staff, 
etc., standing for a word, or 
a syllable, or a part of a sylla- 
ble, or a single sound ; a figure 
representing an idea, and in- 
tended to convey a meaning, 
thus forming part of a mode 
of written communication. The 
name waa flmt applied to the engraved 
mariu and qfmbms found on the mon* setts, 
nmenta and other record! of ancient 
Egypt Qfthe!e,!omeiignifieddireotlytheobjectarepre- 
^ — ; othen, coiioeptioii! auggested by thoae 


0 


More admirable wm that which they attest waa found 
in Mezloo, . . . where they himiglyphWd both their 
thought^ histories, and inventions to itosteiity. 

Evelyti, Boulptu] 

hierogram (h!'e-r 9 -gram), n. [< Or. Up6g, 
cred, + ypdfifMt a writing; of. hterography.j 
hieroglyphic symbol; a sacred ideompn. 


muniiny>case in the 
Museum of Fine Arts, 


aented by them . _ ^ 

objeota; othera' ideas having ‘names identicsl with or 
tfloaeiy resembling the names of the obiecta represented ; 
others, part of the sonuds composing thoae namea or even 
on^ their iniUsl sounds >> these last being nearly a true 
alpbabet, and used especially in writing proper 
1 Its ori^n in the idea that th( 


Facts are engraved hierograna, for which the fewest 
have the key. CaiipU, Sartor Eeaartus, p. 140. 

llierograilllliat (h!^^r 9 -gram'at), n. [< Or. iepo- 
ypap/uLTeiCf a sacred scribe: see hierogramma" 
^ 0 tfd.] A sacred scribe ; speoifioally, a writer 
of Meroglyphics. 

The Hierogrammatt when they sought a more scrupu- 
louB transoription at » used the group Jhleroglyph] th. 
which shows mat oiiginally the Greek r did not lend itself 
to the aspirated sound. Eneye. Brit, XL 708. 

hierogramiitateiiB (bi^^ro-mm'drtfis), n. [< 
Gr. lepoypafi/MTeiXf a sacred scribe, < iep6g^ sa- 
cred, + ypaftfULTevc, a secretary or clerk.] In 
Or. anUq.f same as hieromnemm, 1 (a). 

liigrograiiiina1ic(M^e;j^-gra-mat'ik),a. [<%ic- 
rogrammat + -ic.] Written in or pertaining 
to hierograms; belonging or relating to sacred 
writing. 

hiorograiiimatical (M^e- 
[< hierogranmaUc + -a2.j 
maUe. 

The various uses of an alphabet in civil business not per- 
* ■ I to be 


certain states, asfiyiantiiim, the hieromneBcn 
was one of the ohief magistrateB^2* In the 
6r. Ch.f one of the offieifis of the patriarohal 
see of Constantiuople. He hM the guardianship of 
the roll of blshopa and where there Is no bishop he may 
admit laotora (anagnosts) and oonaeoiate new onurbhea 
hieromonadh (hi-g-rom'$-nak), it. [< Gr. lepo- 
sacred, + povax^f a monk.] In 

. the Gr. Ch,, a adonk who ig also a priest. 

Evelyn, Boulptuia, UL 18. jjj^roil (hi>ron), n.; pi. kUra (-rft). [Gr. Iep6v, 
^ r neut.of sacred: see hfcro-.] In Gr.arehoNiL: 

(a) Any sacred place or consecrated site, in- 
olosed or open. Henoe«~ (h) A chapel or shrine. 


(c) A sanctuary : m a temple, of more or leas imiKnv 
tanoe. (8) A aacrea inoloaure or penbolos. often including 
temples, works of art of all kinds, buildings for visitors, 
a theater, places for sasembbr, a stadinm, treasurlei^ etc.: 
aa the Aisron at JSsoulapius at Bpidaurua ; the Meron of 
Zens at Olympia ; the hUron at Apollo at DelidiL 
HieronsriU (hi-e-ron'i-m|}, n. [NL., < Gr. iep6- * 
pvpo^, having a sacred name, < lepdc, sacred, + 
dvtyta, dvopa, name.] A genus of shrubs or slen- 
der trees belonging to the natural order Eu- 
phorbiacea, tribe PnyllanthetBf founded by AUe- 
mSo in 1848, and the type of the old tribe JEie* 
ronymew. it is oharacterlsed by having apetalous dioB- 
ciotts fiowera, the male fiowers with campanulate calyx, 
cupulate or cyathiform disk, and 8 to 6 stamens, the fe- 
male flowers with Entire disk, 2-celled ovary, and styles 2 
to 8, short, 2-parted, and reflezed ; drape-S-celled, or often, 
by abortion, l-ceiled; leaves alternate^ often large, and 
entire. Ten species are known, all natives of tropical 
Amerioa. 


T^g»-inat'i-kal), o. Hteronyme® (U'e.T 5 -niiii'f.S),«. pl. piL, 
SmbMhierogrim. — 


TOO name, which had i 


Bculp- 

vento 


^ that 

appixipriation was oaUed Msropf^miiMBlieaf. 

Id symbols were exclusively aacerdots], is now ^ven lo WarbufUm, Divine Legation, iv. 1 4. 

ling of the trae mysteries ^the mest The other [sort of lampisge and oharaoter was] used only 

Bulwer, Cszton% vU. 7. by priest^ prophets, hiero^mmatitU,or holy writers. 
2 , Any figure, character, or mark having or OrwmMU, Art of Embalming, p. 28L 

gupposed to have a mysterious or enigmamcal hierographer (hI-§-Tog'r§-f6r), n, 
significance. 


know uothii 


ypd^f a writer of sacred scripture (<^ep6g, holy, 
4- ypdfeiVf write), + -erl.] A writer of, or one 
versed in, hierogniphy. Bailey, 1731. 
hierographic, merompliical (hi^e-r^graf'- 


;< Gr. irpo- 


Fair Katnre’a priestesses ! to whom, 
In hitfrof^lvpA of bud and I* ~ 

Her mysfmes are told. 


To- 


aienmyrneas ^ni'c-rp-nim e-e;, n. pi. mu., \ 
Hieronyma + -cir.l A tribe or subtnbe of nlants 
of the natural order Euphorhiaoew, typified by 
the genus Hieronyma, loimded by MUller and 
employed by De Candolle in 1866. 

Hierozaniic (hi^e-ro-nim'ik), a. [< Hieronymua, 

< OtrT^epdivepioQ, *Jerome: see ^terofiyma.] Of 
or pertaining to St. Jerome. 

Ceolfrid’s Bible was to be Vulgate, Hieronymie in text, 
Angnsttnian in canon. The Academy, Jan. 19, 1880, p. 42. 

Hieronyillite (M-e-ron'i-mit), n. [< ML. Hie- 
ronymtta, < L. (LL.) Hieronymus, Jerome: see 
Hieron^ic."] A hermit of any order of St. Jo- • 
rome (Hieronymus), The principal order was estid)- 
lished about 1870^ ^ the 
iard Peter Ferdinand 


le Portuguese vasco and the Span- 


ktorOflyiAl (hi'e-ro-glif), v, t. [< Gr. Ufiay^v- ik, -ilal), a. [< Q(r7hpoypa^6c, for'therepre- 
' •• oglyphic • '* ‘ . 


feiv, engrave hieroglyphios, engrave hieroglj^h- 


ioally, < UpoyU^, a carver of 
see hieroglyph, n,, hieroglyphic,'] 


sentation of sacred thing^, of sacred scripture, 
< iepoypa^ia, sacred scripture: neehierography.'] 


eroglyphs; represent by means of hieroglyphs. 

Above the hieroglyphed legend runs a narrow fri^ 

• Harper^e Mag., iXV. 180. 

ktarOf lyphic /hl^e-r^glif 'ik), a. and n. [ss F, 
hidroglyphique = Sp.'gerogUfico = Pg.Jerogl-'"^^ 
as It. geroglifico, < LL. hieroglyphicus, < Gr. 
yktf^iUig, hieroglyphic, neut. pi. rd Upoyhj^ued 
(me, ypippard), a form of inscriptions for 


ifiics : 

in hi- Periaining to sacred writing. 


hierograpBy (hi-^rog'i^fi), n, r< Gr. lepoy^ 
^ia, tne representation of sacred things, in pi. 1 


lepoypa- 

, ^_,.npl,the 

sacred scriptures, < Upoypd^, a writer of sacred 
scripture: see hierographer,] Sacred writing. 


convent! 

many rBurou ■ui.w ma •uiut»VAUii| I . 

are now found only in America. In succeeding yean there 
arose ind^ndentorden of Hieronyniites, as the Hermits 
of St. Hieronymus of Lombardy, tbe Congregation of Fie- 
sole, etc., all of which are comparatively uuimport/mt 

hierophant (hi'g-iv-fant), n. [s F. huh'ophante 
a= Sp, hierofante ss Pg. hierophante, < LL. hiero- 
phanta, hierpphantes, < Gr. lepo^vrng, hiero- 
phant, < lep6g, sacred, + -^avnj^, < ^ivuv, show, 
explain.] In ancient Greece, a teacher of the 
rites of sacrifice and worship ; hence, a demon- 
strator of sacred mysteries or religious know- 
ledge; a priest. 


In 1778 Bnike madea Jonmsy tolriuioe. It was almost 
as though the solemn hierophant of some mystic F.gyp- 
Uan temple should have found himself amid the I 


atic; hard to decipher or iuteriret.— 3. In 
eniom,, having distmet, irregular color-mark- 
ings, suggestive of Egyptian hieroglyphs : ap- 
pliM to the elytra of certain Coleoptera, etc. 

IL n. Same as hiertglyph. 

Am hieroglyphiee were before letters, so psrables were hiOTOllUUlGy (h!'g-ri 
before argument^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ _ sacred, + pavreia. 


chatter of a baud of reckless, keen-tongued disputants at 
tbe garden or the porch at Athens. 

J. Mofley, Buike, p. 84. 

The fflustriouB family of Eumolptdn at Eleusis, who 
claimed descent from a mythic ancestor, Eumolpos, were 
hereditary hUrgphante at the Eleuslnion mysteries. 

C. T. Newton, Art and Ardueol., p. 168. 


lorolatry (hi-e-rol'fr-tri), n, [< Gr. Updg, sa- 
cred, holy, + AOTpela, worship, < hrrpeitiv, v., 

. worship.] The worship of saints or sacred 

S^ptlan sacred reoords, < lepoyXv^, a carver things. Coleridge. 

ofhieroglyphs, < Up6c, sacred, + yXv^iv, hollow hierologic, hierological (hl^e-r^-loj'ik, -i-kal), 
out, carve, engrave, write in incised oharac- a. Of or pertaining to hieroiogy. 
ters: see glyph?} I. a. 1. Expressed in hiero- lliorolo|M (hi-e-ror^jist). n. [< hieroiogy + 
glyphs; written in or ins'eribed with symbolic -ist.] One versed in Hieroiogy. 
characters: as, the hieroglyphic language of hiorology (h!-§-rol' 9 -ji), n. [< Ghr. lepokoyia, 

Egypt ; hieroglyphic reoords; a hieroglyphic obe- sacred or mystical language, a benediction, < hieroplUUltlc (hi^g-r^fan'tik), a, [< Gr. kpo- 
li8k.-*2. Mysteriously symbolic or emblem- le/3o^yoc, one who gives the blessing, lit. using ^vruede, < kpo^vrrK, hierophant: see kiero- 

saored language, sacred, + pkontj Belonging or relating to hierophants, 

yeiv, speak : see -ology.] A discourse on sacred or to the office or duties of a hierophant, 
things; the science which treats of the ancient hierOBCOpy (Id-g-ros'ko-pi), n. [<Gr. kpooKonla, 
writing and inscriptions of the Egyptians, or divination, < lej^ndfroi, mspecting victims, a di- 
a treatise on that scienoe. . viner, < Upa, offerings, sacrifices, victims, neut. 

-man.«), 11 . [< Qr. Updg, - J . - . 

^ - omvM.%nA, T «.u, «Aivination>] Divination by 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, iL 144. observing the objects offered in sacrifice. eial victims. ‘ 

ter ^dprvp, a witness, a martyr.] In the calen- solyma, < Gr. 'lepoedhvpa, Jerusalem.] Of or 
dar ox the Greek Ohuroh, a martyr who was a • • - 

priest or bishop. 


pi. of Up6(, sacred, holy, + erzos-siv, view.] Divi- 
nation by inspection of the entrails of sacxifl- 


Doane, Sermons, i 
Bieroglyphiee old, 

Which sages and keen-syed astrologers . . . 

Won from the gaze of many oentunes. 


Hsofr, Hyperion, L ]rim*IN^eill0n^l^e-rom-n6'mon),n.; pl.kierom- 
UtnMglypllical (M^e-r^lif'i-kBl), a. [< hiero- nemones (-mo-nfiz). [< Gr. lepop^puv. a.,mind- 
glyphk + -al.] Seme m - hieroglyphic. ful of sacred thln^t a 0 anoun,oneoi tbedele- 


TothisobaUei 
Ml answer; send 


B the Scythian returned an hieraglypht- 
g a Mrd, aroousaafroa andflve arrows. 

iia^Oiist. WoriA in. V. 1 4 . 

Henmios (I know not by what anthorittojaslth that tbe 
Fhouiclani^ before the Isnelites departed out of Egypt, 
uaed Hieroglyphieatt letters. Purehae, Pilgrimage, p. 08. 

Pages no better than blanks to common mindato his 
MiMOiKpkiMl of wisest secrets. jTirilson. 

In 

a hieroiglyphic manner; 

III. 18. 


gates to the Am^ietyonie Council at Delphi; 
a magistrate who had supervision of relij^ous 
matters, minister of reli0on; < i/pdc, sacred, 
+ pv^ptjv, mindful; see mnemonic,'] 1, * 

anUq . : (a) A sacred recorder ; a deputy 

more honorable class sent by an amphictyonic 
state to the Delphic Amphictyonic Council. The 
tdnomnemoneB were ssleeted by lot, and probably held 
oifiM for Ufe, the delegi^ of the other daas, caUed 
pofwf^beiagdeetedforatennofoflloe. AlsooaUadMs^ 
yrammaUuM. (b) The title of a class of priests in 
several Greek states, as Megara,Thaso8, etc. In 


pertaining to Jerusalem: as, tbe Hierosolymi- 
tan Council.-- Blnosdlyiiiitaa litnriy, 
la^tan group or frUDHy (of liturgleB), the s 
nxgy of Jerusalem, and those de^ 

that of fit James, the Greek and t 

other Syriac (Jacobite) Utuigtos. the Conatantinopi^tan 
litotes of fit Basil and fit COimostom, and the Arme- 
niao litmgy. Tbe caementlse litaisy Is vary similar to 
the Greek fitoigy of fit James. 



yelv, perform religiottfi rites, saerifiee, < iepovp- 
ydc, a fiscrificing priest, < lepdc, ■acred,+ ^ipyetVi 
see work.] A holy work oi 


worlt perform 
worsnip. 

Flist our Lord and fiavlonr 
froBi lilm,iauing sUmtloiii, 


» 

or 





In teMd and wliM. 


lit aaltt tary M ood. 

ratortefid; Worki, YXIL 888. 


lllggle V. i.; pret. and pp. higgled, ppr. 

higgling, & weakened form olhagale; or 

pernapB from the nonn higgler, regarded as an 
aoeom. form of ^huekler (of.l>. Iteukelaar), equiv. 
iohuekater: seehaeto^.] To chaffer; bargain 
oloeely and persistently; strive for advantage 
in bargaining, especially in a petty way. 

X hate ohafleriiig and higgKn^ Sm a few gclneat In a 
dark entry. ■ Sums, IMatram Shandy, i 9. 

He alwaya atanda ont and hieglw, and actually tirea 
tbemtUlhegetaatMiEgi^ GkddmftA, Vicar, nil. 

La Motteh^led very hard for more, and talked pathet- 
ically at hla aervlooa and hit wounda. 

jroOay, Dutch BqimMio, HI. 898. 

higgledy-piggledy (higa-di-pigM-di), adv, 
[Formerly UBohigledy-peffledg, nigledepigle (Flo- 
*rio); also higglety-pigglety^ hiolcledy-pkikledy^ 
hidgelly-pidgeUy (Booth, Analytical Inct., 183$, 
hiMepy-pieklebyf etc.; a riming compound of 
no definite elements, but prob. in popular ap- 
prehension associated with higgle and pip, im- 
plying disorder and untidiness.] In confusion j 
in a disorderly manner; topsy-turvy. [OoUoq.] 

I walked into lyona-^my chaiae being all laid 
figgledy with my baggage in a cart. 

jSrtema, Triatram Shandy, viL 89. 

There waa a pile of abort, thick maaaea [of irpn] lying 
higgledy^j^gUdy-~Mtull from the neighboring minea. 

2*. .ITifiCkniiP, Love and Skatea. 

higgledy-piggledy (hiff'l-di-pig'l-di), a. and n. 
iZniggleay-mgaledyf ode.] I, a. Confused; tum- 
bled; disorderly. 

I have a atrong faith that his farming waa of the higgle- 
dg-viggledy order; I do not believe that he could have aet 
a ];&ugh into the aod. D. Q. MU/ehell, Wet Days. 

Old higglety-p^glety hooaea that have* been ao much 
tinkered and built upon that one hardly knowa the front 
from the rear. Tieknor, freaoott, p. 162. 

n. n. Confusion; disorder. 

Men, you have all got into a sort ot anarl, aa I may say ; 
how did you an get into auoh a higglety-piggUtyt 

Oeergia Soenett, p. 149. 

higglehaggle (hig^l-hag^l), v, i, [A varied re- 
dupl. ofh^plc.] Tomggle. [Colloq.] 

!&ia higgle-haggling waa more than Blamandr could bear, 
and he loat hla temper. Lowe^ Bismarck, L 088. 

higgler (higgler), n, [See hiagle,‘\ A close or 
mcky bargainer; hence, a chaffering peddler 
or huckster; one who goes about selling things 
for as, much as he can get. 

Where the Gairlera, Waggona, Foot-poata, and Higglere 
do uaually come from any parts. 

John Taiywr (Arber’a Eng. Gamer, 1. 22S>. 

higglery (hig'ler-i), n. [< higgler + -yS; gee 
-cry. ] Such goods as a higgler or hawker sells. 

Bound the circumference is the Buttennarket, with all 
the aorta of Higglery gooda. 

iVoe, Tour through Great Britain, XL 142. 

higgling (higgling), n. [Verbal n. of higgle, c.] 
Clo^argaining; chaffer. 

It la adjusted, however, not hy an accurate measure, 
but by the higgling and bargainingof the market. 

.ddom 8m4tA, Wealth of Battona, i. 6. 

Begulatlng the prioe of labour by the gradual proccas 
of numeroua aacoeaaive Mgglinge on a amall acale. 

. Athenmant March 84, 1888, p. 807. 

high(hX),a.andii. [Early mod. E. and dial, also 
htCj hye,heef etc. ; < ME. highy height heg, hehy Aty, 
Ay, etc. (compar. Aiere, heyerey hegher, hegery 
herrey etc., superL heieetOy hegesUy hexte, etc., > 
early mod. E. and dial. hext)y < AS. hedh (com- 
par. hedJiray hedrroy hSrray hgrra, superl. heahetay 
hehatay hgheta) s OS. hoh s OFries. AdcA, hag rr 
B. hoog » MLG. Ad, AdcA, hoge s OHG. Uhy 
MHG. AdoA, G. AocA (AoA-) = Icel. hdr s Sw. 
hog ss Ban. Adi ss GotL haukSy high. From the 
same root is E. Aoto^, a hill, and also huge : see 
how^yhuge,^ La. 1. Conc^iouously elevated; 
rising or being far above a base, surface, or 
oUect; having great reach or extent upward; 
lofty: as, a Man tower or mountain: the high 
flight of the uiylark; the sun is A^A in the 
heavens. 

_ And meny strong Ositylls stondyng, a wondeifnU SylA 
Bokke of 8tone,X never saw suche in all my 1^. 

Torktngten, Diarie of E^. Tcavell, p 04. 

Let t^ pinions sosr 

Bo Mjgh a pitdi, that men may seem no more 
Than plaid^ crawling on the mole-hill eartik 

QiiaWsir, Emblems, L, Xnvoa 
• The fire on the altar MaaedMtdieringMdMlyA 

Soott, The Fire-King. 

X dreamed the other night that the river was higher 
flian ever had been known, and was sweepiiMr all round 
the Hook. Jfrs. Skiiiimt, Poor GenOeman, xiv. 

‘ 8. Having comparative elevation; extending 
or beingabove frimething); raised upward in 
aatentnom a base, or in position from a sur- 
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fkce or aa object, from which the upward reach 
is normally measured: as, high boots: a dress 
with high neck; the plant is three feet high. 

It is alytllle Aicfs than the other syde of the Cytee. 

MandeviUe, Xravas, p 92. 
There are few viUiges of aboue senen houses, but those 
houses are a hnndrea and fiftie foote lung, and two fath- 
oms high, without dlnislon into pluralitie of roomes. 

PuretiM, Pilgrimage^ p 849. 
They mounted our Sleds upon their own sledges, so that 
we rude much higher than usual 

B, Taylor, Korthem Travd, p. 96. 

3. Remote, either as regards distance north or 
south of the equator, or as regards lapse of 
years in chronological reckoning: used only in 
the phrases high latitude and high antiquity. 

This original is of very high antiquity, 

Hnglieh OolL (E. E. T. 8.), p. 218. 

4. Elevated or advanced to the utmost extent; 
at the zenith of culmination; hence, full or com- 
plete; consummate: i^s, A^A noon; A^A tide; 
nigh time. 

Than Ihesu Christ at his resuireetion 
To loseph spared about hye mydnyght 

Joeeph ArinuUhie (KET T. 8.^ p. 89. 
And by that tyme fer passid was the day, 

Mlrabell say^ “it Is Aya^mie for to goo.** 

Oetterydee (E. £. T. 8.), 1 912. 
It is yet A^A dsy, neither la it time that the cattle 
should be gathered together. Gen. zziz. 7. 

He*s awa* to hla mother^s bower, 

By the hie light o' the moon. 

Fair Janet (Child's Ballads, U 89 )l 
T he night is near its higheet noon, and our great charge 
is sleeping heavily. XHekmu, Master Uumimrey's Clock. 

6. ‘Exalted in station or estimation; elevated 
above others ; holding a lofty rank or position: 
as, a high di^itary of the church ; one high in 
the public esteem; high and mighty. 

AUe were thei heigh menes sones, as tarnges and Dukes. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), il 292. 
Thus salth the high and lofty One that inhabiteth eter^ 
nlty. Isa. IviL 16. 

That is the great happiness of life^to add to onr high 
soqa&intsnces. Bmereon, Bnocesa 

And the A^A gods took in hand 
Fire^ and the falling of tears. 

Swinburne, Atalsnta In Cslydon. 

Hence— 6. In a title, most exalted; chief; 
principal^ head: aS| the Ugh priest; high chan- 


cellor; AtyA admiral 

When I osme hither I was lord high constable. 

FAaI,Hen.VnL,ill. 

James, fifth High Stewart, whose grandson founded the 
royal house, which failed in the male line by the death of 
King James V. in December, 1642. 

N, and Q., 7tb ser., IV, 146, 

7. Elevated in quality or depee; of great im- 
portance, consequence, significance, etc. ; ex- 
alted: as, aA^Aiestival; A^Aart; A^A crimes; 
high courage ; high spirits ; high breeding. 

The Duke sat in smt Markes chnruhe in ryght hyghe 
estate^ with all the Seygnyourye, and all the pylgirines 
were present. Sir JL Quylfarde, Fylgiyiiu«e, p. fh 

That sabbath day was an A^A day. John zlz. 8L 
A cogitation of the higltest rapture I 

B. Joneon, Sad Shepherd, iU. 2. 

Freedom he thought too high a word for them; and 
moderation too mean a word for himsML 

Milton, EikonoUastea L 

Your triumphs In Italy are in A^A fa^on. 

Walpole, Letters II. 14. 

Every type that is best adapted to its conditions^ which 
on the average means every higher type^ has a rate of 
multlplloatlon that ensures a tendency to predominate. 

H. Spencer, Mn. oi Biol., f 864. 

8. Lofty, aspiring, or self-asserting in manner, 
appearance, or expression ; powerful, impres- 
sive, ostentatious, arrogant, boisterous, etc.; 
showing strength, earnestness, pride, resent- 
ment. hilarity, etc.: as, he took a A^A tone; 
they nad high words. - 

I walk now with a full purse, grow high and wanton. 

Seau. and FI., Honest Man’s Fortune, il 4. 

The Pole sent an Ambassador to her [the Queen], who 
spake in a high Tone, but be was answered in a higher, 

HouaUylsUm^Xrla. 

His foroes, after all the high disoonraes, amounted resUy 
but to eighteen hundred foot. 

Clarendon, Great BebMlion. 

I have left my Lady. We could not agree. My Lady is 
ao high; ao veajTSgL JHekene, Blesk House, zxlli. 

9. Intensified in physical quality or charac- 
ter; exceeding the common degree or measure; 
strong, intense, energetic, etc. : as, a A^A wind ; 
A^A tinnperature; hiah flavor or oolor; high 
speed; in high eondition, as a horse. 

With such high Fbod he shall aet forth his Ibaats, 

That Cardinals shall wish to be his Guests. 

Congrem, Imit of Horao% IL ziv. 4. 

I repUsd that his loss of bsauty-slesp was rathar Im- 
praving to a man of so high complexion. 

il S, Blaekmore, Lorna Dooue, Mv. 


10. Eleyate4 in amount or quantl^; large*, 
of great or unusual magnitude or proj^rtion: 
as, a high prioe or rewara; a high percentage. 

Court-virtues bear, like gems, the higheet rate. 

Pope, Moral Essays, L 141. 

No legislation should be allowed to bolster up unnatu- 
rally A^A prloes. N, A. Jtev., CXXXIX. 288. 

11. In acoueUos and mueiCy relatively acute or 
shrill in pitch— that is, produced by relative- 
ly rapid vibrations; sharp: opposed to low or 
grave: as, a AtpA voice, key, note, etc. 

Now and then the high voices of the singers escaped 
into the outer vastiiess and melted slowly away in the 
Inoense-thickened air. 

H. Jomee, Jr,, Pass. Pilgrim, p. 18L 

12. In cookeryy tending toward decomposition 
or decay : slightly tainted, as meat (^ed main- 
ly when this is considered a desii'able quality) ; 
gamy: as, venison kept till it is high, 

“I do think he’s getting A^A, too, already," said Tbm, 
smelling at him [a duck] oautloudy, “so we must finish 
him up soon.” T, Hughe*, Tom Brown at Bngby, il 4. 

13. Naut,y near to the wind: said of a ship 
when sailing by the wind, and with referenee 
to the point of the compass nearest to the di^ 
rection of the wind to which her head can be 
pointed: as, how high will she lief — 14k Ex- 
cited with drink; intoxicated. [Slang.] 


MR 

and 


) very high. 


Lee 

. „ Dtek- 

I, and drank Burgundy the whole afternoon." 

Qnotedln Fineteenth Century, XXTTT, 112. 
A high hand, ahigh am, the exercise of power, whether 
legHunate honoraMe or overweening and oppressive; 
arrogance; audaoily; deflauoe: as, be carried matters with 
a high hand. 

From the wicked their light is wlthholden, and the high 
arm fdiall be broken. Job xxxvliL 16. 

Any Bin committed with an high hand, as the gathering 
of sticks on the Sabbath day, maybe punished with desth, 
when a lesser punishment may serve forgathering sUoks 
privily. Winthrop, Uist New Sigland, u. 268. 

A hU^ tlma, or (for emphasis) a high Old tlmo, a time 
of great effco^ diAcalty, jollity, carousal, etc. ; an excit- 
ing time. [Colloq.] 

On Ascension Dsytheymsdeaproeessionofpsrishfane- 
tionaries and parochial schools, and beat the bounds, . . . 
and they banged against the boundaries all the itrangera 
who paased within their reach. When it came to banghig 
the Boangen, they had a high bid time, 

W, Beeant, Fifty Years Ago^ p. 28. 
High altar. See a/tor.— High and dry, opt of water; 
o^of the tide or current, emclally of events or of activ- 
ity; hence, stranded; disabled. 

This office is qnite a different place from his quiet apart- 
ment in the third story of the Seminary, ao very high and 
dry above the basiling world. 

W. M. Baker, New Timotby, p. 14a 
SDgb and low, people of all conditions. 

Besonghten hym of aocour, bur Boueralne to bene, 

To be Lorde of hnr land, their lawes to keeps, 

Thei to bolden of hym, the hye and the knee. 

Alieaunder of Macedoine (E. £. T. S.^ L 406. 
Yet reverence . • . dotb make diaUnotion 
Of place 'tween high and low, 

Shok,, Qymbellne, iv. 2. 

High and low, an made fun of him. 

Thackeray^ Vanity Fair, v. 
High aad mighty, (a) Exalted and powerful: formerly 
used in adulatory address to priiicea (A) Arrogant ; over- 
bearing ; demrading servile respect or submission.— High 
(a) See bt&iff, (b) In v ermont, an officer whose 
duty it is on occasion to serve process on the sheriff.— 
Him boatk in eporting, the boat the ocenpants of which, 
in shooting, kill moat gama or, in angling or fishing, take 
most fish. • 

To learn who the lucky high boat i% for be it known a 
great honor Is attached to toe gun and to the posher of 
the fortunate skiff. Sporteman'e Oaxetteer, p, 182, 

Hlfhoirte. See carfo9.~aigh caste. SeecaafoS, L— 
High OgletinitlOII, in Anglican churchea. a solemn oele- 
bralion ot the holy oommnnion with the full sdjunota of 
rltu^ and rousio: opposed to low celebration,— BUfll 
Change, the season of prreatest activity in the bnsineaa ot 
merahsnts on change or the exchange; the exchange itself 
at suds a time. 

I must oonfess I look upon high-ehange to be a great 
oouncil, in which all considerable nations have their rep- 
resentatives. Addieon, The Royal Exchange. 

The Old Clothes Exchange^ like other placet known by 
the name— the Royal Exchange, for example— has Its 
dally season of AfoA CAanc^ ^ ^ 

H, Mayhew, London Lsboor and London Poor, XL 46. 

msdt nh^T Qii, the popnlsr designation cf a party in the 
An gHaaw Churoh. Sm Highohurehmun.—mA color, 
OOmBtettlO. OooiloiL See the nouns.— BlAvoailllhh 
■tonOovL BeeCouHqfBMCommietSn^ikdoteouirL 
ZaAhOcnirt Of AdnmEOJty See odmlraltp.— High 
OoSxof Fszllfimoilt. See poritefiwnl.— High ^wa. 
Beedaum.— High dfiz;hl^ BOOH, the time when the sun 
Is in the meridian.— SOgh'Dateh. See HiilaA.— 


nounB.--mffiaml£^8ram^^ (a)A 

merry Md pastfoie In SeotlsnA In the usual minnar of 
playing, a pwson was ehoaan by lot to suatsin some fioll- 
tions oharaeter. or to repast vorsas In apaxCloolar ordsr^ 
and if he failed be Ineuirad osrtaln fotnlta. 


higll 

^Ebe MIeiome oonpiiiy bad bflfan to motfie the aa- 
oloiit and now foigottan paatime of BM Jinkt, 

SooU, Guy llannerlng, zxzvL 


Hanoe— (b) Boiateroaa or JolUty ; romping 

or play. 

Than waa nothing but sport 
And Sigh Jinki going on night and day at^'the oonrt*' 
Barham, Ingoldaby Lagendi, IL 818. 

Ha found the daven at high jinkt after supper; Jack 
Baggies shouting oomic songq and performing feats of 
stragth. T, JEfttghM, Tom Brown at Bugby, ii. 8. 

fa) Tantrums; fits of 111 humor. [Colloq.] ((0 The tbrow- 
Ing of dice to datennine who ahali empty the cup. Hodi- 
llOinig, etc. See the nouns.— Bigll 
Hflq the dyla of living, manners, etc., in high or fashion- 
aUa sooiely; hence, collectively, the people composing 
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HarpoHridga-pot,silvar po ssa t -dttlvsflvar-menp t adspaa- 
taclas, . . VTwere] sdd ... to the oadie who would bid 
highuA for them. BofAi, Badganntletk Oh. ziv. 

His heart, which has bean ticking accurate seconds for 
the last year, gives a bound, and begins to beat high and 
irreaulanv in his breast. 

H. A. SUvtmon, Viiginibus Puarlsque, iU. 

**What does it matter to him who has the property?— 
it could not come to him, anyhow," cried Wa^ with great 
energy, coloring higK Mrt. OliphaiU, Poor Gentleman, iU. 


and low, 

where: aq lhav 


r. up and down; here and there; evaiy- 
kve looked for it high and foie. [GoUoq. ] 


They would talk of nothing but high lift, and high-lived 
company, with other fashionable topics. 

OfOdimUh, Vicar, Ijl 

High llvlllg; rich or luxurious fare.— High mala. See 
nuMiri.~> Htfii MigiiMfi— a title of respect sometimes 
used toward' sovereigns, etc. The States General of the 
Hetheilands were st^ed their Sigh Mighiineutt. 

The patToon of Hensselaerwick had extended his usur- 
pations along the river, beyond the limits granted him by 
uirir Sigh Mightinutti. Ittring, Knickerbocker, p. 180. 
wtgh mtlMfig, See the nouns.— High idnoa, 

In Bsrip., an eminence selected for worship, usualiy for 
kkdatrous rites; hence, the idols and Instruments of such 
worship. 

He [Hesekiah] removed the high placet, and brake the 
images, and cut down the groves. 2 Kl. xviii. 4. 

High prlast* rdlgt; aohooi; etc. see the nouns.— High 
■aaa. (a) The open sea or ocean ; the highway of waters. 
(6) In late : (1) As used to designate the area transactions 
within which are subject to cognisance in courts of ad- 
miralty, formerly, the waters of the ocean exterior to low- 
water mark, but now extended with the flow of the tide 
to high-water mark, returning with the ebb to low-water 
mark. (2) As used to designate the area which is not 
arithin the territorial Jurisdiction of any nation, but the 
free highway of all nations, the waters of the ocean exte- 
rior to a line parallel to the general direction of the shore, 
and distant a marine league therefrom. The distance 
eras fixed with reference to the fact that, at the time when 
It was fixed, it was the limit of the area of coast-waters 
which could be commanded by cannon on the Shore. It 
is to be drawn with reference to headlands, so as to in- 
clude in the territorial Jurisdiction those inlets and arms 
of the sea over which the nation may Justly claim and ac- 
tually enforce its power. The application of the rule to 
bays and to arms of the sea bounding two countries often 
involves great difference of opinion. The great lakes are 
not deemed high seas.— Hin tablfi, in ue University 
of Oxford, the table at wldw the fellows and some other 
privileged persons dine. 

Wine is not generally allowed in the public hall, except 
to the high table. Dt^inoey, life and Makers (Oxfm). 
HXgtitgA, a tea at which hot meats are served: indistino- 
tion from an ordinaiy tea with bread, butter, cakc^ etc. 

We did not return home till near nine, and bq, instead 
of dining, all sat down to high tea. 

F,A. Kemble, Becords of a Girlhood, June 14, 1881. 
Kyfotoiiib^ToE 7 ,trua 80 ii,W 8 >tfir,etc. See the nouns. 

' -Higli-WEtur ntuk. ilirab, etc. See water.- High 
WlBM, the strong spirit obtained by the redlstillation of 
the low wines, or a strong alcoholic product obtained by 
raottfieation.— HoWfi that for frlgb 7 what do you think 
at that for a stroke of akfll or luck? In allusion to the card 
cal le d **the hiiA' in the game of high-low-Jaok. [Slang, 
U.fi.]— m or Inr hiffh ud lowt, wholly; comidetely ; 
in every reqtect 

For heigh and lough, withouten any drede, 

I woi alway thine nesUs alle keepe. 

Chaucer, Trollus, iU. 418. 

fimtiMr. See/safAer.— OnhiAliPOBlligll. 

‘ ' mspicnons elevation. 



They have both comeback, and have been iaramping A^A 
and low. Didnnt, Bleak Houses xxxl. 

I, If. [Early mod. E. also hye, hie, etc.; 
ihen, higen, hegen, heien, < AB. hean (as 
ftfan, hohan, MHQ^. hcBhen, G. er-hohen 
: Qoth. havJ^an), make high, raise, < hedk. high : 
seeA^A, a.] I. trans. To make nigh; lift up; 
raise; exalt. 

For he that humbdithe hym mosi^ is more highed with 
God. * Bock<f the Knight cf La Tour lmnary,p!iSi, 

And we distrien connseilsandal highnease that higheth 
itsllf aghens the science of God. Wydif, 8 Cor. x. 6. 

n. intram. To rise or be at its highest point, 
as the tide. 

It fioweth there at a Southsonthwest moone full seq and 
ApstA two fadome and a hplfe water. 

SabtugVt Voyagtt, I. 870. 

higb-backed (hi'bakt), a. Having a high back : 
as, a high~badced chair. ‘ 

hlgnbinder (hi'bin^dAr), n. [A slang term of 
no precise meaning, < A 47 A,prob. used allusive- 
ly, as in high Jinm, highjmutin, ^^a At^A old 
time," etc., + hinder^ supposed to be a varia- 
tion of bender, meaniM one who goes on the 
sort of spree so called^ 1. A bold, roystering 
rowdy; an insolent ruffian ; one of a gang which 
commits outrages on persons or propeny ^^for 
fun." Highbinderq ao called, were known in New York. 
Baltimore, and other cities before 1849. In that year and 
subsequently they became familiar in Califomi^ where at 


iwemt the name is used only as in the next 

2. A member of a Chinese secret society, band, 
or gang, said to exist in California and other 
parts of the United States, associated for black- 
mailing purposes, and even for assassination, 
in the interest and pay of other societies or in* 
di'^dduals. 

Suey Gum, the Chinese woman, . . . was finally released 
from the embesilemmitohsrgebroaght against her by the 
highbindera. .y(«wrorAi8(mMc^^r<te«ne,May20^1887. 

bigh*ble8t (M^blest^), a. Supremely happy. 
[Rare.] 

That from ns aught should ascend to Heaven 
Bo previleni» as to oonoem the mind 
Of God highblcet, or to incline his will, 

Herd to belief may seem. MiUon, P. L., xi. 145. 

bifi^-blooded (hi'blud^ed), a. Of high birth; 
noble linea^ ; of a fine strain, as an Arabian 
horse. 

... many 
J.Bami. 


or sltaatlon ; ata con 


Holy henen guon hey hoUyehe Twholly] he fourmede. 

fiere Plewman'a Ormte (E. H T. 8.X L 791. 
He puUeth downe, he setteih up on Ay. ' 

^ Stonier, F. Q., V. 11. 41. 
(A) To or In heaven ; used substantively, heaven. 

When he was ascended up on A^A, he led captivity cap- 
tive. Eph.lv. a 

We, whoee souls are lighted 
With wisdom from on high. 

Bp. Saber, Missionary Hymn. 

(ef) In e loud voice ; aloud. 

The gooB, the ookkow, and the doke alsa 

8o oryedc^ *'Kek kek/' **kokkow," "qnbk quek" on Aye, 


Satan has many great queens in his conrt, 
high^blooded beauties In his court 

bigb-blown (hi'bldn), a. Inflated; puffed up. 

My highblown pride 
At length tarriie under me. 

Shot., Hen. Yin., ill 8. 

bigh-bom (hi'bdm), a, [< ME. *^high4foren, 
hedibbaren s= D. haoggeboren ss G. hoohgeboren as 
Dan. heijbaaren as Sw. hdgboren; as hiah 4* bom.] 
Of high rank by birth ; of noble birth or extrac- 
tion. 

1 am too AiiyA-Aom to be propertied, 

To be a secondary at control. 

Shah., K. John, v. 8. 

Bighbom Hod’s hazp^ or soft Uewellyn’s lay. 

Cray, The Bara I- L 14. 

UA-bw (hl^boi), 11 . If. An extreme Toiy and 

^Sgh-cnundiman, supposed to favor J aeobitism. 
Davies, 


That thuxh myne eras the noyse wente tho. 

CAowesr, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 499. 



n, a. 1. An elevated plaee: a superior re- 
gion. See on AlgA, above.— 2. meara-playvng, 
tne aee or highest trump out. 

Uidl (hi), ade, [< ME. A^A, Ao^A, etc., < AS. 
hedh, also hedge, being acc. and instr. neut. of 
the adj, hedh, high: see AmA,] In a high or 
lofty manner ; to a great hei^t, amount, extent, 
deffm,ete.; eminently; powerfully; grandly; 
“*■ - - - “y iigh • toplni 


\ asyto climb , 
toliveA^A; ib 
Our lives and deaths are equal beMfita 
M we make loader pnyw* to die a^ly 
Thaa to livs AteA aud wautouly. 

J FId^ (ainlgn d Aa r XlilaaOB% tv. 1 


I am amai'd to find you in the intereat of the Sighboyt, 
you thatareadothierl What, oan you be f or giviiig up 
trade to Fnuioe^ and atarvlng poor weavers? 

Sre, CenUivre, Gotham Election. 

2. A tall chest of drawers supported on legs 
from 18 inches to 2 feet high. Those on shorter 
legs are called Uw-^hbis, [New Eng.] 
Ui^-bred (hi^bred), a. 1. Bred in high life ; 
having refined manners or breeding. 

But you cannot learn too early this fact, that irony is to 
the highbred qrhat billliigagate Is to the vidgir. 

Buiwer, Kenelm Chillingly, L & 

2. Of .a fine breed; high-blooded. 

His highbred steed expands bit nostrils wide. 

Oowper, Antl-TheHyptbora, L 168. 

bigh-bnilt (hi'bilt), a, Ot lofty gtraoture. 

I know him by his stride 
The giant Harnha of Gam, hlB look 
Hangbiy, aa talSTpaa highbu^^ 1089 


Blkh-chlirdl (hX^ohdanh^^^ Exalting the an* 
thoritv of the ohureh; laying great Btress on 
ohurcA authority and jurisaiofion : used specifl- 
oally of those in the Anglican Church who are 
known as Hi^-churohmen, and of their prin- 
eiples. See Mighrekurehman, [The term Sigh 
ehureh first oame Into nae to designate those who hsla to 
the independent authority of the spiritualty at the time 
James If. put the bishops in the Tower (1888) for rafuring 
to read puDlldly the Bedarmtlon of Indugenoe.] 
HighnoniircmMII (hl'ohArch'izm)^. [<J5rtyA- 
ehureh + -ism.] The prmeiples of Migh-ohuroh- 
men. 

Bigb-diurdiinaii (hi'chAreh'mw)^. One of 
those members of the Anglioah Church who 
maintain or attach especial importance to cer- 
tain striet views of doetrine. The points upon 
which they dhlefly insist are the following : (1) the neoes- 
sity of mstOlio successiou, oanouioal Jurisdiction, and 
oonformibr to the teachings of the undivided oatholio 
ohuroh in order to oonstitute a true and lawful branch of 
the ohuroh ; (2) the sacerdotal character of the Christian 
priesthood; (8) that grace is conferred in the sacraments 
or sacramental rites, Inoluding confirmation, absolution, 
etc., on all who receive them lawfully and without oppos- 
ing a moral or spfrltual obstacle. Many High-chnrohmen, 
brileving that ihe maintenance of the oatholio character 
and historical oonttnulty of the Anglican Church involves 
the oontinnanoe or revivsl of ancient ritnal, give ritnal 
and oeremonles a prominent place in their teaching aud 
practloe. Those who go furthest in this direction are 
popnlarly called eatrenw Bighbhurehmen and RtJbmliete, 
lui|3l-COekalonim (hi^kok-a-lo'rmn), n. [< high 
+ coeH^, vaguely used witfi an unmeaning Lat- 
in-seemi^ termination.] A game in which 
one boy jumps on the back of another, crying 
<< high-cockalorum." 

Prisoner's basq roonders, high-eoek-aborum, orloket, 
football, he was soon Initiated into the deUghts of them 
alL T. Bughta, TCm Brown at Bugby, L 8. 

UgllHwUedt, a. High-cnt. 

By there oame a gallant hende, 

Wi* h{ghcolVd hose and lalgh-ooll’d shoon. 

Coapatriek (Child’s Ballads, L 166). 

bigh-croBB (hi'krds), n. A market-cross. 

I had as lief take her dowry with this condition— to be 
whipped at tho high-eroaa every morning. 

gAaA.,T.ofthe8.,Ll. 

blgh-day (hi'da), n, and a, [Also, in variant 
forms and senses, heyday and nockday (q. v.) ; < 
ME. heigh day, hegh aai, hyegh dey, heh mi, etc. 
(as D. hoog dag s G. hoher tag, etc.), < AB. hedh, 
hieh,dtep,day. Qt,highUde,y I. n. A feast-day, 
holiday, or festival; a time of pleasure; also, a 
time or period of full activity, strength, etc. 
Trompes, schalmuses, 

He seygh be for the hyegh-daya 
Btonde yn hys syrate. 

Lybeava Diaeonua (Bitwn's Metr. Bom., IL). 

The backs of Edinburgh . . . have a certain shrewd- 
ness and self-command that is not often found among 
their neighbours in the AteA-dov of youth and exultation. 

BmoUett, Humphrey Clinker, 11. 69. 

Bestlees Brissot brings np reports, accusations, endless 
thin logic ; it is the vaan'ehighday even now. 

Carlyle, French Bev., II. v. 7. 

n. a. Befitting or appropriate for a holiday. 

Thou 8pend’Bt such highday wit in praising him. 

Shak., M. of V., ii. 9. 

Xdgh-dilntioiliBt (hi'di-lu^shqn-ist), n. In med, 
diluiUmist, 

hlffhen (hren), v, t, [< high + -eni. Of. high, 
vH To make nigh ; heighten. [Prov. Eng.] 
Umer (hrAr), v, [< higher, compar. of high, a. 
Cl, latoer^, o.j 1. trans. To make higher; ele- 
vate ; raise ; lift ; hoist. [Bare.] 

They [the girls] weren’t a bit nervous when I higherad 
the nme in my yard. 

B. aayhew, London labonr and London Poor, HI. ISOi 

The major immediately presented a gun at his [the cap- 
tain’s] hresst, and desired him to **higher sU sails, or you 
sre a gone man." 

MB. 4 iioIm 1 In ir. mmIQ., 701 Mr., Til. £ 7 . 

II.<ii<raM. Torino; Moend; sour, [Bare.] 
Bhe let me fiy disoaged to sweep 
In efot-kighering esrie-olrdlei np 
To the great Bun ^lory. 

Tennyson, Gereth and lynetto. 

bighGTlIIOBt (hXAr-m5st), odv. SttjierL [<A4gA0r, 
compar. of high, + -mogf.] At the top. [Bfure.j 

The purest things sre plsoed htghermoet. The ssrth as 
grossest is put in ue lowest room. 

Bee. T. Adams, Woriu. 1. 844. 

lii|^alHtinOd'fB-l^'tin),fLa^ [Also, rare* 
ly, kigltfaluUngj alto spelled highfaluten, h^ 
luUn; a slang term, equiv. in popular appre* 
heniion to l^h^flying, higlhjlown; the second 
element being of no definite origin or mean* 
ing.] Z. fi. Pompous wpeeoh or writing; bom- 
bast; foirtiann (^. S.J 

BighMiUin, u it Is frequently written. Is almoit ih 
wiys sddrsssed to sduoated or half -sduriBeA aadiieois 
who ire siqn^osed to appreelate bombsit. 

Be Fsra Jmidmdtmh p, Wh 



XL d, PmpaaM; liigh-coiinding; homlmtie. 

1 MB BWVB duib lidM Chaoiy of pdtttoi will Mem to 
mugr to be atilted, ofMitnlned, and, aa the Amerioaiia 
would aajr, higkjmutm, TnUept, AntoblogMp. 266. 

She vene ahoold nefer aoar to MffkfaiuUn or aitik to 
oommonolaoe lanmgBi Slmplioi^ la not oommonpiaoe. 
dnd nobility la not ktgkMuHn, and th^r diould be aimed 
at aooordingly. T. ffoo^ Jr«,B]iymeater(ed.Penn.)^jp.67. 

Kot ao floabed. not ao (let me dare the 

odiona word) aathe modem aigrle. LewriL 

high-fed (hi'fed), a. Generoonly or Inxnrioiuh 
ly fed; in high oonditionk 

I hare too aolid a body : and my belief la like a Pnri- 
tan'a on Gkiod-XMday, too ^ahM with oapon. 

Fktehm^i€mdtMotk^ fbir Maid oFthe Inn, hr. 1 


MM hii^-pltdied 

highhole (hl^hdl), n. [A vir. of hiMoe, nit. lonto^ Paato anp^ ei 

^ ete., simnlatiiig high -f hotel, as if l*aing» «*! booto. Archm^ 

in ret. to its wood-peoking Mbits: see hkih> high-low-jack (hi'ld'jak'), n. 
wall A The golden-winged woodpecker or flok- same as al2-/oi«rs. 
er, Cotaptea emratiu, Pioeal, UT B.] hidlly Old'll), adm. [< ME. hislyt hegly^ heuglk^f 

A ymtth . . . onee Indneed a high-Me to lay twenty- ^ J), hoogelifk s G. hp^ 


A ftronrlte mole, hdgh-ftd^ and in the pride of L 

mettle, wooM atiU MMHltng of hia fanilly. 

MrkL^Mnmge. 

high-iiiiabed (hi'fin^isht), a. Finely wrought; 
elaborate; refined. 

Petraninar alltliemnaM weapforthae, . . . 

Hum poliah'd and k igh-Jhi i Mud foe to tenth. 

Cbnyer, ProeyeM of Bnror, 1. Sfl. 

high-flaTOred (hi'Afi^y^rd), a. Having a pun- 
gent or fine flavor. 

Sveiy where huge cover’d toUea atood, 

With winea high-JIawwi'd and rich vianda crown'd. 

Thomaont Caatle of Indolence, 1. 84. 

high-flier (hl'fli'dr), n. 1. A bird that flies to 
a great height ; hence, one who is extravagant 
or goes to extremes in his aims, actions, or pre- 
tensions: sometimes applied in England to a 
genteel beggar. 

1 like your hSgh^JUm: it la your ploddera 1 deteat 

JHtraeli, Conlngaby, vi. a 

2. One of certain geometrid moths : an Eng- 
lish collectors’ name. The ruddy high-flier is 
Tpsipetea rvherata; the July high-flier is Y, elu- 
fato.~Piuiae high-flier. Sameaaejfywf 0 f, 8 (a)(^ 

high-flown (hrfldn), a. 1. Raised to a h^h 
pitch; elevated; elated. 

Thia atiff-nedk’d pride nor art nor force can bend, 

Kor high^JUnm hppea to Keaaon’a lore deaoend. 

Sir J, Denham, Prudence. 

We that are angry and pleaa'd every half Hour, having 
nothing at allofail thia tSyK-down Fury i 

SteOe, Grief A-la-Mode, U. 1 . 

2. Enthusiastic; extravagant; bombastic. 

This fkble Is a kSgh-JUnm hyperbole upon the mlaerlea 
of marriage. Sir R. L'Ettrange, 

Sir Plerole Shatton found leisure to amuM the time In 
high-flmm speeches and long aneodotea. 

SeoU, Monastery, xxix. 

high-flying (hi'ffi^ing), a. Extravagant in con- 
duct, aims, or pretensions; having lofty no- 
tions ; goixig or carried to extremes. 

That same exquisite obaeming of number and measure 
in words, and that highfiyinff liberty of conceit proper to 
the Poet, did aeeme to bane some dyuine force In It. 

dSr P. iSMnay, ApoL for Poeteie. 


Bins eggs, by robbing her of an egg each day. 

XXXII. 277. 

Ugh-hook (Ifl'htik), n. Same as high-line. 
hil^-kfiffid (hi^kM), a. 1. High-strung; in- 
tent; eager. 

She aat from Sunday to Sunday under Dr. Stem's preach- 
ing. With a high-keyed, acute mind, she could not help 
liatening and thinking; and such thinking la unfortunate^ 
to aay the least. AT. B. SUnoe, Oldtown, p. 216. 


Heh SB Dan. hoilig 
we high toLdHy^. 
degree ; in a nig] 


flip SB Bw. hdgligen)f < Jtedh, high: 

S in a high manner; to ah^h 
state or condition. 


Holy Chercbe is honoured heysliehe thorug hia dqynge. 

Pier» Plinmah (B), xv. 664. 
It was a lye loaf, or rather a pye made in the form of 
a loaf, for it incloa^ some salmon highly seasoned with 

^ pepper. Cook, Third Voyage, Iv, 11. 

to aay tEe least. AT. B. Ptow^bldtown, p. 2I&: Milton, it is weU known, admired Enripidea highly, 

8. to,.^ata U^pitoh. ^ much^mor. ttan, in our 

^ - rrotaWy Mr. M’Coim.ll’. eaUmuta would ba uftdr uvw- 

atei^ elavstion lud: » pi«mont<^ high-mallow (M'mal'd), n. A oominon Ehno- 

^ f ^ plant, MiOva ugleettria, now natnraliaed 

olOTatod region broken into hill, and moun- L No^ America. 

to^: <^n^d as a pw^r name: a% (hi'men), False dice so loaded 

Scotl^: theHndeonfvMande; m always to turn up high numbers: opposed 
the %Ma«wb of Abyssinia. totouMwen. 

PSrewell to the Bighlande, farewSU to the North, Three silver dice. 

The birth-plaoe of valonr, the oountey of worth. They run high, two cinques and a quater f 

Bum, My Heart's in the Highlands. Th^re high-men, fit for hia pumoae. 

Ha nerar nve vant to.hli paaMon nntU h. got iMdy ^ JKddWon. Your Five OMIint., r. 1. 

among the higkUmde of the Hudson. nigh-lllfittlfid (hi ' met ^ Id), a. High-spirited ; 

Irving, KnlCkeibodker, p. 262. courageous ; full of fire ; mettlqsome : as, a high- 
Having thua aketohed the history of earth acnlpture mettM steed, 
and summarised its results, we make examination of the . ... r.our.ifa». 

Bighkmde. This region la deflned to indlude that pert of . % 

SooHuid which llMto th. north utd wMt M a line drawn W ". Mon dejar oouM not teal douhttnl ci the w ioeai. ot 
tram the mouth ot the Ckda through Dnmhartouihin, msMI. 

8 tlrllngahir& Perthshire Forfarshire^ to Stonehaven on lllgh-llli&d6d(hi'mm^ded),a. [< high + mind+ 
the Kincardine ooaat. fTeitmintter Bev., CXZVnL 762. Cf. wopnammotts.] 1. Ctf or pertaining 

Ila a. Pertaining or belonging to high lands to an elevated mind; having or resulting from 
or to mountainous regions, especially (with a high principle; honorable; magnanimous: as, 
capital) the Highlandi of Scotland: as, high- a high^inaed ruler; a high-minded act, 
land scenery ; highland vegetation. To a highmindvd man, wealth, power, conit-favcr, even 

Bam, JoUjr Baggm (ran,). MaeaiUa,, lord Baaon. 

I deep on BigUmd bnc^ ®* airogant: as, high-Tninded confidence. 

1 cannot pray in Bighiand tongne. A hye mynded man thinketh no wight worthy to match 

L. oftheL, It. 22(aong)b with him. BnbeM Book (E. £. T. S.X p M. 

wigtiimiMi fling. Beefing, X—Blgllland plover. See Be not highminded, but fear. Bom. xL 20. 

liiS3Snd«r(hI'l»n.der),«. [8c.fcicl«n*r;raD. 
ho(Mlatid^ X (h. hochlMnd^ s Dan. «Byn. X Honorable, noble, generous, lofty, ohlvalrona 

ss Bw. hoglandare; as highland + -^1.1 An in- high-toned. 

habitant of highlands ; specifically (with a cap- hi^-mindednOBB (hi ' min ^ ded-nes\ n. The 
ital), an inhabitant or a member of the Ghieuc auality or state of being high-minded, 
race of the Highlands of Scotland. EQghmorean (hi'm5-rf-an), a. [< Highmore (see 

Behind every seat stood a gigantic Bighlander, com- anat- 

plet^ dresaed and armed after the faahion of hli country, omist Nathaniel Highmore (1613~84).~-BlBh- 


to low-men. 

Three silver dice. 

They run high, two cinques and a quater! 

Th^re high-men, fit for hia purpose. 

Middleton, Your Fi^ Gallants, t. 1. 

high-mettled (hi 'met ^ Id), a. High-spirited; 
courageous; full of fire; mettlesome: nUftihigh- 
mettled steed. 

With such loyal and high-mettled cavaliers to support 
him, MondeJar could not feel doubtful of the suoeeas ot 
hia arms. Preeeott. 


pletely dressei 


Seott, Legend of Monteoac^ It. 


Of their high-fying arbitranr klnga. 

Drydm, te. of Vligfl’s Geckos, Iv. 161. 

But the young man [Sheridan] was romantloiJly mag- 
nanimous and highfiying in hit aenM of honour. 

ifra. OKpSanf, Sheridan, p. 41. 

Ughgflrtet, H. [< ME. heie gate: see high and 


Clip the wings 
arbitrmy kings. 


ized by high or mountainous land. 

The country round ia altogether ao highkmdUh that 
sometimes ... 1 really thought myself at home. 


high principle; honorable; magnanimons: as, 
a highminded ruler; a highminded act. 

To a highminded man, wealth, power, oonit-favor, even 
peraonal safety, would have appeared of no aoeount, when 
qppoied to mendship, graUtude, and honour. 

Maeavlay, Lord Bacon. 

2. Proud; arrogant: as, htph-minded confidence. 
A hye mynded man thinketh no wight worthy to match 
wi^ him. Balteee Book (A E. T. S.X p. ML 

Be not highminded, but fear. Bom. xL 20. 

He was a great Enemy to the clergy, high-minded, and 
tensting to ms wealth. MiUon, Hist Eng;, lit 

■B^VU Honorable, noble, generous, lofty, ohlvslrona 

Id^-inindedneBB (hi'min^ded-nes% n. The 
auality or state of being high-minded. 
EQghmorean (hi'm5-rf-an), a. [< Highmore (see 
def.) + -an.] Pertaining to the English anat- 
omist Na ^ani el ^ 

under c^pSa wndy. See oarym ighmertanam, 

h^^ to oOTt (hi'mdst), a. euperl, [< high + -moet} 


Now is the snn upon the I 
Of this day's journey. 


^hmoet hill 
!hak., B. and J., U. 6. 


Ul^uwtot. M. [< ME. 
gat^.] A highway. 


Then ihonld many worthy ppirits get up the highgaU 
of preferment, and idle drones should not come nearer 
than the Dunstable highway of obscnrity. 

Bee, T. Adame, Works, I. 46. 

iighgate rOBin. See resin. 

Ii2l-g0 (hrgo), n. [< high + ao.'] A drink- 
ing-bout ; a spree ; a frolic. [Vulgar.] 
liA-grown (m'grdn), a. 1. Ghrown l^h, as 
a plamt.— 2. Covered with tall vegetation. 

Search every acre in the kSghgrown Held, 

And bring him to our eye. Shah., Leer, iv. 4. 

liA-handod (M’han^ded), a. Carried on with 


Highlandman (M'land-mau), n. ; pi. Highland- 
men (-men). [Bo. hieUmdman; as highland + 
ntan.j‘ A Highlander. 

A dirk, which is borne by the savage Bighlandmmn. 


Drutnmofut Tk^^ p. 10, (hi'nekt), a. In dressmaking, cut 


There’s not a lad in a’ the Ian’ 

Wm match for my John Bigkkmdman, 
Bume, Jolly BeggM 


^^hlan^ so as to eover the shoulders and neck; said of 
ighland + 0 gown, etc. : opposed to low-necked. 

U^rneSB (hi'nes), n. [< ME. hi^nesse, hegnessCf 
dndman. etc., < AS. hedhneSj -nis (ss OHG. hohnessa), < 
It, Abbot, iT^ hedhf high: see high and -wm.] 1. The state of 
^ being h4;n; in any of the senses of that word. 


Bums, Jolly Beggars (song), Destruction from God was a terror to roe, and by reason 

Hlgillajldw(hn 9 lld-ri),». [<higktand+^.: olW.»J,WIconld«<rt.ndura •'"’’“f » 

Scotch HiAlandere ooUectively. amoOett. 8. A title of honor given to pnnoes of thc 
bigli- H««r fhi'lin. -ll^nAr^^ a. The blood; a^, in BomeOemuuiBtatea, a title given 
most successful one of several fishermen ; the the reigning dukes or grand dukes and their 
one who takes the most fish with his line: also apparent: used with a possessive pro- 


HighUndry (hi'land-ri), n. l< highland + -ry.] 
Scotch HiAiauders collectively. Smollett, 


aliigh hand; overbearing; arbitrary; violent: 
as, high-handed oppression. 

The deolalon was that it would be a high-handed pro- 
ooettng to rafUM the right of petition to a iKidy of gentle- 
men, many of them relited to the greateat noblaa in the 
land! Motley, Dutch Bepublic, I. 610. 

Ugh-hMUrted (hx'har^tod), a. Conrageous; 
high-apirited. 

Tdlyoor AtyA-hiorlsd maateri, they ahall not aeek na. 
Nor oool r me flaM in enootauon of ua. 

Fleteher, Hmnorona lientenant, i L 

UddlM (Ul'hS), N. [Var. ot hetgkaw, haOimo, 
see kMw^ Mel^. Ot.hgUioh,1>igk- 
hoMer.1 The green woodpecker, TaBe, or pop- 
^y, O gekm vtridiB. Compare la<vMNp.Mrel. 

uQ^&S^'^'hfil'dte), «. CAvar. ot Mgk- 
ftea, Mehew, ete., rinmlatlng high + Mdtr: 
■Mkeebee.] SemeaelKfMm [Loeel,TT.aj 


used adjeotively. AIro Atph-kook. 

In a ilngle day a highdine fUherman haa oausAt from 
ten to fifteen barrds. Stand. Fat. SieL^tlL 106. 

high-lived (M'Hvd), a. Pertaming to high life. 
That would he forfeiting all pretenatons to high life; or 

dtlran of tb. world, tat 
high-lonet, adr. A peculiar corruption of aUme. 

Olveth her infant, puts It emt to num;, ^ 

And when it once goes high-kne, takM it badk. 

Mareten, Antonio and Mellida, IL, It. 4. 

1 oould not atand a’ high lone witto^ IJMd a tfaliM. 

Middleton, Bluii Maater-Conatahlflf £ 2. 


higll-low (him n. [<k^k + IdwAl A high hi^-pitched (hi'picht), a. 1. 
shoe fastened with aleatherthongin mnt ; any aspiraig; hau^ty. 


noim, his, her, your: as, his royal highness; hor 
imperial highness. 

Duke F. Thou art thy father's daughter, there *s enough. 
Boe. So was I when your highaeee took his dukedom. 

Shak., As you Like it, L 8. 
Three ladies of the Northern empire pray 
Your Bighneee would enroll them with your own. 

Tennyean, Frinoees, L 

hlgb-palmed (hi'pymd), a. Bearing the palms 
of the horns aloft; having lofty antlers, as a 
stag of full growth. 

When thy high-palmkd harts, thenortof bowsandhonnda 
Br griprie borderers’ hands were banlshtd thy groonds. 

< Drayton, FntydMon, ixvL 11& 

hil^-pitched (hi'picht), a. 1. High-stnmg; 


ankle-boot. The term is also ussd by arohMologloal 
wiiteralndsaorihiiig thehaU-bootsseenia medieval acnlp- 
tures and miniatures. 

Bishop Fox • . . forbids the msrobsrs of his sstaUUb- 
ment **to jiresnme to nse in thy nntverstty. or away from 


le msrobsrs of his sstaUUb- Braviog oommmk^ZsdsInMlly SmsSm 

by nntven^orawmr^ HlsJ^^SS^flwagSta. ihn*,,Diicroe%Xai 

2. In ffHcsie, toned hiy^e 


lirti plinnrt a. Elevated in eitna- (hit), e«, 

moLibSighmo} Doe or rank. 


Ht ww nobler MeonmUalied, kigh-piaotd, but he loved 
freodon of thought enoiiot. HorpertMagi.t LXXVL 468. 

A tnditloiianr ■oouige of the vloee ind peooadilloei of 
Am tUgk-fioMO. S, and a., ^ ler., V. 611. 

Ul^-pniSlire .'hi'pres^ Having a high 

rate of eteam-pressure: as, a high-pressure en- 
gine. Bee high pressure, voider j^ressure, 
mi^-priMriillOOd (hrprest'hud), H. [< high 
priest + -hood.] The office or dignity of a 
nigh priest. 

Almoit hie ilret oflicial mot vee to expel Hannas from 
the high-priuUmd, Wallace, Ben-Hur, p. 70. 

(hi'prest'li), a. [< high priest + 
gi.J Pertaining to a high priest: as, the high- 
ity. 

(hi ^prdst ' ship), 

The office of a 
(hi'prin^si-pid)^ 
noble principles; 


9880 

»perly prof. ; nret. also 

pp. hight, prop.*hofe, hoten. [An anomalous 
verb whose forms have been confused ftom 
the ME. period. The principal parts are prop. 

' * * hoten; 
kut heten, 
erroneous- 


XHn halDg cf flsperior Idod, 

In mb m i high^oned inparaal mfaid 
Hagrees of mcftal Mnk dhd state 
. Baaasobjaotaoftndlllarentwii||it 

Mt, Lord7the Ulaa tt. a 

8. Stylish; fashionable; pretentious. [CoUoq., 

U. S.j • 

The elaotHc light oompany of Indepondenoe, Mo., will 
imt is lights In Men Paik, a high-toned residence of 

t^ Kansas atasuborb. Hfeef. itae. (Amer.X xfil. la 
uinladt^(«ii,£.te/uid^&eoi^'Atoft4ete.. Iiiai4ei»(ld'ti9),». If.ThemMtlteadofaBliip. 
oommMid, order, caU. naiM ; (2) inf. ( Intr. ) . . . «.avw«dtl»indnirdo.kdlDM»l, 

hoten, eto., emneously h^ht, ete.,^ pm. Vamng her high-t^ lower thaler Hbs, 


inf. and ind. pres. Itote, pret. htght, i 
< ME. (1) (tr.) hoten, with u 

earlier katen, ind. pres, fiote, etc. , 
iy hight, etc., pret. hight, higt, kegt, heht, het, 
pi. highten, higten, etc., pp. hoten, hote, with 



To kiss her burial. 

8. A kind of sweet apple. 


priest + -shii 

lugh-nrincin 

or 


[< high 
priest, 
a. 1. Hay- 
highly houora- 


Ufb-proof (M'prOf), 
strongly alcoholic: a 


ble.— Sf. Extravagant in notions of politics. 
Johnson, 

The political creed of aU the high-prineipled men I have 
met with. Swift, 

a, 1. Highly rectified; 

aiiavu|}^ auwaavuvi. aS, high-pTOOf BpiritB."*8. 

Severely tested: capable of standing any test. 
Ugb-reaching (hi'i'e^ching), a. 1. Reac^ng 
to a great height. 

At last appear 

Bell boniida high reaching to the horrid roof, 

And thrice UirMold the gates. MUlon, P. L., li. 644. 

8. Ambitious; aspiring. 

Ewh-veaching Buckingham grows circumspect. 

Slhak., JUch. 111., Iv. A 

htgbwMul (M'rod). ft. 1. A road made for gen- 
eral travel, usuallv, from the mode of its con- 
struction, more or less elevated above the com- 
mon level; hence, a common road; a road for 
the use of all travelers and vehicles ; a high- 
way. 

The hohleit prospect which a Scotchman ever tees Is 
the high-road that leads him to England. 

Johneon, in Boswell, an. 1768. 

• Bence— 2. An easv course; a way or method 
offering great facility or convenience : as, the 
highroad to success. 

The highroad out of Christianity. 

ff. A. Mev„ CXXVl. S88. 

lligll-SOnlad (hl'sdld), a. Having a high soul; 
having exalte principles or feelmgs. 

Therob with eyes reverentially fixed on Barker appeared 
the finest gentleman of the age, . . . the ingenious the 
cblvalroae, the Mgh-eouled Windham. 

MacauLay, Warren HaeUngi. 

liilSlHMmilding (lu'BOun^ding), a. 1. Resonant. 

Ah. tinkling cymbal, and kigh-eoundirngtauaX 

Cowper, Tssk, v. SSL 

8. Of pompous or pretentious import ; having 
an imposing sound : as, high-sounding titles. 

(hi'snir^it-ed), a. Having a high 
spirit; bold; mettlesome; sensitive. 

The royal amw consisted in great part of gentlemen, 
high-epintea, ardent, accustomed to consider dishonour 
as more terrible than death. Maeaulay, 


and pret. hatie, hattest, hatte, and hote, hat 

hight, etc. (the forms being nuzed), be called 

or named (orig. a pres, passive, extended to high-timed (hi'tfind), a. 
pret., etc. : see oelow) ; &s OS. hetan ss OFries. lodious. 
neta s D. heeten s= MLGi. heten, LG. heten, hei- 
ten 8s OHG. heisan, heiszan, MHG. heizen, G. 
heissen s Icel. heita s Sw. heta =s Dan. hodde, 
all used as tr., call, and intr., be called, or intr. 
only, s= Goth* haitan (pret. redupl. haihait (s 
AS. heht, ME. hegt, higt, £. hight), pp. haitans), 
command, order, call, name, with pres, passive 
haitada (s AS. hatte, pres., used also as pret., 
from its similarity in form to a weak pret.). 

This verb, the only one in AS. and E. preserving 
a trace of the orig. passive inflection, has been 
misunderstood and misused ; in modem poets 
it is often an imitation of Spenser.] L trans. 

1. To command; order; bid. 

The damcMl dude [Dd] use Mdie kigt. 

Sir Ferutnbroi, 1. 1662. 


gAaJr.,M.ofV.,LL 


But the sad steele seiid not, where it waa Mght, 
Uppuii the Chllde. Speneer, F. Q., V. xL 8. 

So the sage had hight to play his part^ 

That he shuuld see her form in life and limb. 

^M,L. ofL.M.,vL 16. 

2. To promise ; assure. 

Palamon, that ia thyn owne knight; 

Schal han his lady as thou hast him hight, 

Chaucer, Knight's TUle, L 1D4. 

8 h this sense Chaucer has only the preterit and past par- 
dple, never the present.] 

If the pope or ani other . . . grannt and higt to ani 
man indtugence, . . . thei selle iwilk thingis to hem. 

WyS9, ApoL, p. la 

And, man, ofte tyme thou hast me higt 
Thou woldist amende, dt leue folle. 

Political Poeme, etc. (ed. Fumlvall), p. 168. 

8. To call; name. [Archaic in this use.] 

The sevent mayiater [master] was hoten Marcins. 

Seven Sagee, L 0L 

But reade you, Sir, slth ye my name have hight. 
What is your owne; that 1 mote you requite? 

Speneer, F. IV. vL 4. 

Chllde Harold was he highL 

Byrun, Childe Harold, i. a 

4. To mention. [Rare.] 

A shepheerd trewa yet not so tme, 

As he that eaiet Hwte, 

Speneer Bhqp. CeL, July. 


Nobly versified; me- 

Soroe high4un*d poem 
Hereafter shall deliver to posterity 
The writer's glory snd his subjecta trinroidi. 

Fora, Broken Heart, v. 2. 

hightjr-tigbly (hi'ti-ti'ti), a. and interj- Same 
as hoity-toity. 

Yon know very well what I mean, sir I Don't tiy to 
tom me off in that highty-tighty way! 

Thackeray, Newcomes, xlii. 

i-vicedf (M^vist), a. Audaciously wicked, 
^re.] 

Be as a planetary jdagne, when Jove 

WUl o’er some high-vw'd city hang his poison 

In the sick air. Shak , T. of A., iv, 8. 

highway (hl'wa), n. [< ME. heigh toeye, heig 
waye, etc. ; equiv. to highroad, high-street, and 
higkgate; with reference to the elevation of such 
roads above the adjacent surface: see highroad, 
etc.] 1. A public road or passage ; a way open 
to all passengers, by either land or water. 

He loked in Bemysdile; 

^ thehyewaye. 

^ode (ChUd’s BiUads, V. 81). 

Go out Into the highwaye and hedges, and compel them 
to come in. Luke xiv. 28. 

The summer droughts rendered the Tennessee Biver 
nselees as a military highway. The Century, KXX VL 076. 

8. In law, any road or way, whether for foot- 
passen^rs, beasts of burden, or vehicles, or all, 
over which all persons, as members of the pub- 
lic. have a right to pass. The word is commonly re- 
stricted to a wey that is fit or intended for vehlcleeas well 


as for foot-pasaengers 

8. Figuratively, i 


and animals. 


course. 

So die [the faloon]makes her highway over the steepest 
mountains and deepest rivers. 

I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 25. 

1 could mention more trades we have lost, and are in 
the highway to lose. Sir J, ChUd, Trade. 

Men were striking awayfrom all the proper and respec- 
table highwaye ot thought into paths no decorous person 
had evsr thowt of. 

V. W. Halet, Int. to MUton's Areopagitica. 


n. intrans. (orig. passive). To be called; be .bw. 


hiA-ffte] 

Uteits 


ipper (hi'step'dr), n. 
feet high from the gi 


named; have as a name. 

Thus lefte Indas the idaoe voyde till that oore lords set 
ther a-nother, that A^AIIfotlieu. 

Jf#rlfn(E.KT.S.XL60. 
Bright la her hue and Geraldine she hight 

Surrey, Geraldine. 

hi^-taper (hl'tft^pdr), n.^ A corruption of hag- 


of blffllwaiFB. See eommietioner.^ 

Pungtable bigliway. Bee dundoMs.— Highway rob- 
Beerobawy. 


1. A horse that 

.6 ground. m taper, iTnaine of t£e muUen. 

^ ??!??? * dashing or ]|||^^]]^ b1gb*^fr. See heighten, heightener. 


Oman be called, when of heiaht 
young and in good aotloii, **Bhowv ' and " a high-etepper,'* 


What in me is dark 
what is low raise and support ; 

That to the highth of this great argiunant 
I may assert eternal Providence. 

MUton, P. L., L 24. 
Even AtaAtk, which ia thonght peculiarly Miltonic, is 
common (in HaUuyt, for example), and still often heard in 


Having a strong 

, wiHoti rum «fn«Mwea wadoweaAwtW 

Hence— 8. 

showy walk or bearing. 

[The beaufyi which makes a woman 
. . aetloii, “showy ” and 

Mre. J. H, JUddeu, Too Mnch Alone, xxix. 

Uffh-iteppillf (Id 'stepping), a. 'Raving a proud 
or showy action or gait. 

A phaeton with htah-etepping bays. 

Murray, Boand about France, p. 840. 

(U'strdt), {< ME. hege strete, 
way!^ w 

coun^ townrespeciallv a marlcet-town : usu- 
ally the continuation of the highway. 

The did) high-street, which has the naoal dhanoterlstlcs 
of a small a^cultural market town, some somtare roan- 
alona • ding) inn, and apetty bourse. 

JHeraeU, ttbyl, p. 64. 

hlA-gfenmg (hi'etrung), a. Strungr to a high 


Yd^hWBipmBSi (hi'wa-mg.n), n. ; pi. highwaymen 
(-men). [< highway + man.] A robber on the 
highway; one who robs passengers in public 
roads or places. 

The gnsrd whispered that he had Shot a highwayman 
and ondgeled a gipsy before he turned into the Inn-yard 
at Bolingstone. J. W. Palmer, After his Kind, p. 108. 

Even a walk or drive to Kensington or Chelsea, both 
country villages at that time 11780-1730], was not under- 
taken without fear of highwaymen or footpads. 

FortnighUy Rev., N. 8., XLIII. 870. 


mgBMiL UgHtenw. heighten, h^htener. liigh-wrougbt (hi'rfit), a. 1. Wrought with a 
]llmtb(lnth),n. An obsolete or provincial form degree of art or skill; finely finished.— 


8. Wrought up to a high degree; agitated; in- 
tense: as, high-wrought pM^on. 

Mon. What from the espe can yon dlsoem at sea? 

1 Oent Nothing at all : It Is a nigh-wrought flood. 

Shdk., Othello, ii. 1. 

He is too aoomf u], too high-wrought, too bitter I 

M. Arnold, Bmpedooles. 


fb-iferm (M strdt), w. [< hege strete. New Epgiand. Lowell, Among my Books, 2d aer., p. tSL blmf. ». An obsolete variant of eaget^. 
® Md Mgh. (M'tld), », [(» OS. W,w«a«OFries. SS.tap«rt. »• See hag-tapw. 


hiHuit, hdeluiit, O.'kodkwM, a wedding'-feaet, 

wedding, a Dan. hoiHd a Swe "hogUd, a great Florio. 

festiin® < high + SSs. Of. high!duy.i Agreat H. L abbreviation of His (or Her) Im- 

fegtival. [Rim.] oerial ^^^ness. 

One may hope it will be annual and perennial: a Feast if5***“ j- ..-a i < t 

of Pfkei^Ste des Piques; notahlest among the l^hMdu UlffX (hi Ifr), a, [< hU-um 4* -fffB.] 1. In zoSL 
of the year. Oedyle, ITeneh Bev., It L 10. and afiat._pertaiiilitf to a hilum, i 


▼our system. 

The time is now here when the Govemroent Should lift 
Ms embargo from ■ great induatry, and ceaae to rsgard 
8ds diliilitfal phutritobacool this gift of the godsto 
high-strung humanity, aa the IJpae tree of agrimiltare. 

Mimtsenth Osntury, XXIV. 070. 

Seelki^ht. 


. , as of the kid- 

ney.— 8. lnhof.,.beiongingtothehilumorscar 
produced by the attachment of a seed. 

He reed the service rather with strong nervous voice 

than in agraeefnl manner; his voice was riuiip and high- ot hUarare (> It. ilarof), cheer, glad^n, < mm- 
toNsdVather than hsrmonioni. . ris, oheerfni, glad: see hUarious, and of. exhUa- 

JokiMon, Swift (lives of Poets, ni.48g).' ratsA To ezmlarate. Coekeraim. 

8. Having high principles; dignified; self-re- hUaffbiiB (hi- or hl-lft'ri^), a. [< OF. Mkh 
■peeting: as, a character. rious,hUarim 6 ,<h,Mii^hmriogus 9 ^ 


MSI 


tMUmrn 


} (>It » OF. kiMr0),< Sr. 
cbeeifvd, glad,gair(cf. l^aoc, propitioiiB. kind).,. 
Gleefully gay or merry; mAnifeBting high spir^ 
its; exhilSrated; jolly. 

Am MntMitloiii H HorM^ u hUmriout m Anaereon, as 
tndar aa Theoorltai, hia [Halli'aJ poamaaraaa fun of felf • 
dittaa aa of malodlea. AT. A. iKta.. OXL. 886. 

Ularioiuly (hi- or hl-l&'ii-us-li), adv. In a hi- 
larious or Jolly manner: as, Mlafiouslv happy, 
hill^ty (hi- or hi-larl-tiX n. [< ME. Mllaritee, 

< OF. lihrite, hikUnte, F. MlarM » It. ilaritd, 

< L. hilarita(t^)Sf oheerfulness, gaiety, < hUariSf 
cheerful: see hilarioua.^ Demonstrative mirth 
or merriment; gleefnl exhilaration; social gai- 
ety; jollity. 

It [nuaio] win porfom aU thla In an Instant oheara 
up tha oonntenanoe, a^oU austerity, tiring in hiiarity. 

Burton. Anat, til MoL, p 887. 

Witb tbonght, with the ideal, la Immortal hOarUift the 
rose of Joy* Bound it att the Muses sing. 

Fmerion, Love. 

■*8yn. BUaHi^, Joy, GVm, JovkOtltif: gaiety, exhilara- 
tion. Joy ia not often used of the exoitement or oversow 
of animal spirits, but is rather and almost dlstlnotlvely 
an affeotioii of the mind. QUt is a strong word for an 
acute or ecstatic pleasure that eniresses itadf In mirthful- 
ness and other oemoustraUve signB of high spirits. Jo- 
vUUity is that feeling or oharaoter whidi, being itself gay, 
merry, or Jolty, brings others into the same mood ; the 
word is generally used in a good sense. Hilarity is more 
often, but not necessarily, used of mirth, laughter, or 
other aigns of exhilaration exceeding the Umita of reason 
or propriety. Bee animation, mirth, gladnm, happimta. 

Every morning waked us to arepetitlon of toil ; but the 
evening repaid It with vacant hilarity , 

GotdatnUh, Vicar, v. 
And often, glad no more^ 

We wear a face of joy, because 
We have been glad of yore. 

Wordmrth, The fountain. 
Full wdl they laughed with counterfeltc|d gUt 
At all his Jokesb for many a Joke had he. 

GuldtmUh, Des. ViL, L 801. 

HUazymast, B. iK’ME.MiHarymesae; < Hilary^ 
LL. Bilarius, + -mosyl.] The feast of St. Hilary, 
bishop of Poitiers in France about 353-68, emi- 
nent as a church father and an opponent of the 
Arlans, in English calendars, in both those before the 
Reformation and that of the present English Prayer- ikxik, 
his day is January 18th, the octave of the Epiphany. In 
the ^man calendar it is January 14th. 

K»r xour hote Is dette things als to me 
At Soynt HiUaryrnsm at Westmynster salle be. 

Aob. qf Rrufine, p 884. 

Hilary term (hirgi-ri tOrm). See term, 
hilch (hiloh), V, i. ' [Origin obscure.] To hob- 
ble. [Scotch.] 

An* then hell ftgoA an* stilts an* jump. 

An’ rin an unco fit.' 

Burnt, Firat Epistle to Davie. 

liildt. An obsolete form of held, preterit and 
past participle of hol^. 

How can they all in this so narrow verse 

Contayned be^ and in small oompaase hUdf 

SIptnttr F Q. IV xL 17 

mid-, -hiU (hild). [AS. hUd (poet.), war,' 
batfcle. B OS. hild = OHG. hilt s Icel. hildr 
(poet.), war, battle ; as a proper name, alone 
(AS. Hild, MHG. Hilde, HUte, Icel. Hildr (one 
of the Valkyries), ML. and mod. £. Hilda) and 
in comp, (final only in fern, names), frequent 
especially in MHG.t’the lit. sense, as usual in 
proper names, disappearing: see examples in 
def . j An element in proper names of Anglo- 
Saxon, German, or Scandinavian origin, as in 
Hilda (AS. Hild, etc.), Hildehert (OHG. Hilti- 
hraht, ‘ battle-bright ’)» Hildebrand (OHG.JJsl- 
Ubrani, G. Hildebrand, Icel. HUdihrandr, *bat- 
tie-sword’), Hildeguna (MHG. Hiltegunt, *bat- 
tle-con^ot ’)» BrunhM (OHG. BmnihUd, MHG. 
BfUnhilt, Icel. Brpihildr, ‘mailed battle’), 
Orimhild (MHG. Ofimhilt, Krimhilt Chrimhilt, 
Chriemhilt. Kriemhilt^ael. ChiinhUar, ‘helmet- 
battle’), MatUda (ML. and £., contr. Maud, 
MHG. MahthUt, MeehUlt, F. MathUde, ‘might- 
battle’), etc. 

midobrandlM (hirdf-bran-din), a. [< Hilde- 
brand (see def.) + -iaal.] Of or pertaining 
to Hildebrand, one of the most iniluential of 
medieval ecclesiastics, who reigned as Pope 
Gregory VU. 1073-85. He is oMebrsted for his de* 
velopment of the pretensioiis of the pepsl see both before 
and sfter his elevsttan to the pepeqy. 

Thsg^ sought by HAIsSrondtec arts to exalt themselves 
above aU mat to oslled Ood Iri eivO Maatetr^ 

jB!p Ooiidcfi, Taanof toe Ohuroh, p 666. 

The hearty laigeneas of HUdtbraadim Imperiousness 
iBiist not be looked for In these dtolntegmtlng dm. 

Amloeer itov.7viL 818. 

(hil-den-bran'ti-|l), n. JHL. 

, 188d), after F. E. Hildmihrandt at Yien- 
na.] Agenuaof a^, type of the tribe JETstetoii- 
krmMkg of Babeahomt. By Aganlh (he genus to 


(not fmmd), cover, hide, ss OS. H-kuman, cov^ 
ss D. huUen, cap, mask, disguise, as G. ver-MDl- 


It to diaraetemed by having a emstaoeous frond, with- 
out oalcereone depodt, fonntng thin, reddish, honaimtal 
expansions, oomposed of ottboidsloellsamnged in vertlosl 
Unea and srtoiiig from a horiaontal basal layer; tetrsapores 
lining the wells of immersed oonoeptaoles, xonaiu, cruciate, 
or inragularly placed ; oyatocaipa unknown. About half a 
dosen apedea are known, which form thin cruata on rocks 
and stones In both salt and freah water. 

Hildenbra]idti8B(hil-den-bran'ti-5),fi.jof. [NL., 
pi. of Hildenbrandtia,^ A family of algm pro- 
posed by Babenhorst, typified oy the genus 
Hildenbrandtia. 

kildT^wg (hil'd6r-ling), n. A dialectal variant 
of hindemng, and the original of hilding. 

htldtngf (hir ding), n. and a. [A contr. of hiU 
derHng,xut.othinderlingJ] L n. A mean, worth- 
less person; a wretch. 

If your lordship find him not a kUding, hold me no 
. Shak„jStt Well.iIL 6. 


tea, wrap up, cover, veil, hide, ss Icel. htfia, 
cover, hide, ss Sw. h&Ua, cover, veil, as Daa. 
hyUe, wrap, a Goth, hujjan, cover, hide ; a cau- 
sal verb, Horn the noun repr. by AS. hutu, £. 
huUi (see keMi), andult. from the verb repr. by 
AS. Mian, ME. Helen, cover: see heat^ and eon- 
eeal.^ To eover. 

Thon wild fyrste toy to stykkes and ouer hiUt the ooto 
[ember]. Ampolt, Proae ireatlaes (£. E. T. B.X P 8L 
Als the berk hiUw the tree, 
lUi^t 10 aal my ling do the. 

Ftswfhe and Qavm (RTtaon’i Metr. Bom., 1.). 
And if it to foul thing toawomman tobepollld, or tobe 
aad ballid, hiU ache hir heed, but a man achal not hUo 


matt in your respect 


This la that aoomful pleoa that sourvy Aihtitig. 
FUteher {and anothtr), Two Noble Kinsmen, IIL 6. 

n. a. Cowardly; spiritlesB; base: as, a hiU 
ding fellow. 

Which when that Bqulre behMd, he to them atepl^ 
Thinking to take them from that hylding hound. 

Sponttr, F. Q*, VL v. 86. 
To pnxge this field of suoh a hUding foe. 

56akTHen.V.,iv.8. 

bile^t, V. t A Middle English form of hilfi. 

bile^ (h!l), n. Same as hUum. 

bileg, n. See hyleg. 

biliferoiUI (hi-lif 'e-rus), a. [< L. hilum, hilum, 
+ ferre a E. bcar^.] Bearing soars like a 
hilum. See hilum, 

hHV- (hil), n. [Early mod. £. also hit, hille, 
hya, kite, etc.; < ME. hil, hyl, hul, pL hiUee, 
etc., < AS. hyll a MD. hil, hiUe a L. collie a 
Lith. kalnae, a hill; with orig. suffix 
a root seen also in AS. healm, E. halm, a stalk, 
L. culmue, a stalk, L. culmen, eolumen, the top, 
suminit, eeleue, high, etc. : see hdlm, culminate, 
column, excel, etc. Not connected with (1) 
led. hdll (a Norw. hoi), a hill, which is a contr. 
of hvdU, tor older hvdll, a hill ; nor with (2) D. 
heuvel a MHG. G. Mbet, a hill ; nor with (3) G. 
hiigel, akin to E. how^, a hill ; nor with (4) Icel. 
hiUa. a shelf, ^aUi, a shelf or ledge in a moun- 
tain’s side.] 1, A oonspiouous natural elevation 
of the eartn’s surface : a natural eminence of in- 
definite height, usually rounded or conical. The 
name hill to usually applied to elevations amaUer than a 
mountain and laiger than a mound; but the terms are 
merely relative^ elevattons of the same height being called 
hillt In one locality and mountains in another, usually ac- 
cording to the more or less znountalnona ohanuiter of the 
region. 

yram them sohal be gon un to Capadose, that ya a greto 
Oountree, whare that ben many grete HyUta 

MandevUU, Traveili, p 187. 
Ye gentle Shopheards. which your flocks do feede, 
Whether on hyllt, or dales, or other where, 

Beare witnesse aU til thys so wicked deede. 

Sptnter, Shep. CaL, June. 
Look, the mom. In russet mantle clad, 

Walk! o’er the dew of yon high eastern AiU. 

Shak„ Hamlet, 1. 1. 

A sand-built ridge 
Of heaped hiUt that mound the sea. 

Tennyton, To Memoiy. 

2. A heap; a hillock; a pile: as, a dungA^ff; 
an ant-Af/?; a mole-Auf. 

Thei dough lo many and made soche martire that ther 
waa AiUif of dede men and horse hem be-fom. 

Jfer{ifi(E.E.T.B.),ii.288. 

8. A little mound raised about a cluster of 
cultivated plants: as, a hill of maise or pota- 
toes. 

Buoh pnmiddns and beani as oould be grown Intermin- 
gled with the kMt tit com. 

B, BggUtton, The Qnyaons, xli. 
4. In her,, the representation of a hill, usually 
green when only one is used.~Bay]e See 
M4, 8.— Up hill and down dale, energ^oally; per- 
Btotently. 

All this time Martin waa ourslng Mr. Pecksniff up hiU 
and down dote. Diekent, Martin Ghnsdewit, xxxv. 

hmi(hil),c. r<Atlli,n.] I. fraaa. 1. To form 
small hills or heaps of earth around ; form into 
hills or heaps : as, to hill corn ; to hiU the ground. 

When it to growne middle high, they hdl it abontlike a 
hop-yard. Capt. John SmUh, Worka L IM. 

2. To heap; accumulate. [Bare.] 

Oeaae, then, all yon that aim at the hUUng up of total 
gfdd. HtwU, Bermona, p 41. 

IL intrans. To form into a heap ; gather. 

Boon after their arrival the males begin to hiU; that it, 
to ooUaot on some dry bank near a eplaab of water in ex- 
peotation of the femuee who reeort to them. 

Pcnnofil, Brit godL (ed. 177d)b n. 48a 

]lill>t(hil),c. A [Also Ads, cover over, as plants, 
< ME. kmn, hyben, hilen, hulen, < A8. ^Aufiaii 


hishede. ' 1 Cor. xi. A 

bills (hil), V, t. [E. dial., » heefi, < ME. hilden, 
< AS. Apl^n, tilt, incline: Beeheeld,heel9.] To 
pour out. BaUimU. [Prov. Eng.J 
blll-ant (hiFAnt), n. An ant of the kind that 
makes ant-hills, as the common Formica rufa, 
bill-berry (hil^ber^'i), n. The wintergreen, 
GauUheriaprocumbene. See wintergreen. 
bill-bird (hiFbdrd), n. 1. The Bartramian 
san^iper or upland plover, Bairtramia longi- 
eauaa, C, J. Maynara, See out under Bartra- 
mia, [Massaehusetts, U. S.] 2. The fieldfkre, 

Turduspilarie, C.Swaineon. [Local, Seotland.] 
bill-copf (hil'kop), n. [< ME. hyl eoppe; < hHfi 
. + copV] A hilltop; a hill. 

The apoatel hem eegh In goitly drem 
Arayed to the weddyng In that hyl eoppe. 

Alliterative Poome (ed. MorrtoX I- 786. 

bill-COimtry (hiFkun^'tri), n. A region of hills : 
often specifioallv applied to the hilly regions 
in the interior or India. 

hill-digger (hil'dig^'dr), n. Gne who digs into 
hills or sepiilchral mounds or barrows in search 
of buried treasure. 

Our Norfolk barrows have all been explored and rifled. 
The hiU-diggera at the fifteenth century did their work 
most effeotnally : they left nothing for that rabid band of 
monomantooa of onr own tima 

A. Jeeeopp, Nineteenth Centuiy, XXL 66w 

hilled (hUd), a. [< Atdi, n., + -ed^.] Having 
hiUs: generally used in composition. 

The Ooth, the Christian, Time, War, Flood, and Fire, 

Have dealt npon the aeven-Atii’d elty*B prida 

Byron, Chttde Httold, Iv. 86. 

hiUer (hiFAr), n. [Appar. < hilt^, cover, + -cfl.] 
In pottery, a dish used in the preparation of the 
glaze. 

Observing that the Aiffsr or dish bsveasaffloient acoeec 
of air allowed. Workihop Boeeipte, 1st ser., p 46. 

billet (biret),n. [<A»Ui + - 0 f.] A small hill; 
a mound. [Bare.] 

Neither will 1 speak of the little hUkte aeene In manle 
plaoes of onr Ue^ whereof though the vnakllf ull people bab- 
Die manle things, yet they are nothing dse but Tumuli or 
granea of tenner timea 

HbItecM, Desorip of Britain, L 84. 

hill-fever (hirfd^'vdr), n. In India, a remittent 
fever prevailing in tne hill-country. 
hiU-fouc (hil'^), fi. pi. Persons living in the 
hills; hillmen. speoifloally— (a) A name formerly naod 
for the Bootoh aeot of Cameronlana, and aometimeB also tor 
the (tevenanters in geperaL 

How mneh longer this mllltaiy theologtot might have 
6 continued hto inveotlveb in whieh he spared nobody bnt 
the Boattered remnant m the hiU-fM, as he called them, 
la absdateily nnoertaln. Seott, Waverley, xxxvL 

(6) InEMful. mffth., a class of beings intermediate between 
elves and men, inhabiting caves and blUa 
hill-fort (hirfort), n. A stronghold or fortified 
place on a hill. 

Whatever was the first origin of Teigeste, . . . ittoplain 
that It ranki among the dtlea whieh have grown up ont of 
. hUi/ortt, Jf. A. Freeman, Venioe, p 76. 

hill-frailjDOlill (hir&ang^'kMin), ft. An East 
Indian gallinaceottsbirdof the genus JrAorteote. 
YRlHn. (biri-fi), n. [I^., named after Sir John 
HiU, a botamcal writer of the 18th oentury.] 
A small genus of shrubs, of the natural order 
Bubiaeecs, tribe Cinehonete, founded by Jaoguin 
in 1763, and the type of the subtribe HUUem. 
It has a bracteate Involucre^ obovold or oyllndrioal oalyx- 
tuba with a toliaceous limb having 8 to 4 lobes. Tne 
ooioila to bypocrateriform, with an elongated limb hav- 


and thicl^ and the flowera large, termini^ Bolltary, wMIa 
andodoroua About 5 speolea are known, natives of Sonlli 
Amerioa and the West Indies. Xhn^are nmally oplphytla 
Hillie88(hi-]r$-5),f».pL [1^, < JETtTZte 4* -Mr.] 
A subtribe of plants, of the natural order Bubkh 
cew, tribe CinMoftMT, typified by the genus WU- 
lia. It is distingnished from the other subtribe 
of the Cinehtmeof by having the eondla isM* 
cated or contorted. 



UlUir 


(liry«r),». [AlBofta^.<ME.JWUy9r; 

M»8<f40ri.] BtoDBwh^i. 

nit non lyim ooUed of tbe olt&nor other man 

witlijm the olte dirdlyuge^ oompelle ne ohaqre ne make 
no trier atnuingeri oomynge to the olte, to aenre at hie 
nie. i!Nrfiik6«(i«(KE.T. 8.XP.896. 

hiTItHfii (hil^i-nes), n. The state oi being 
hilly. 

In abartk the only obatade to thla being one of the Sneat 
oonntrlea upon earth la ita great hiUinuM. 

Cook, Third Voyage, i.& 

klUingf (hilling), n. [Verbal n. of Same 


iri8h),a. + Hill-like; 

latiiier hilly: as, a hUliah country. 

The wounded whale caata from hia hWuh Jawea 
Blvera at watery mlzt with purple gore. 

Seywood, Troja Kitannioa (1909). 

hlllwiAw (hirman), n. ; pi. hilltnen (-men). 1. 
Aman who lives in a hill^ounti^ ; in the plural^ 
game as hill-folk; specifically, the Covenanters. 
—2. The foreman of a dnst-heap. [Eng.] 

On Inqniiv at one of the laigeet dnat-yarda I waa ln< 
lonned by the hill-man, etc. 

M. Mayhsw, London Labour and London Poor, IL 82L 

UU-lllilia (hil'mi^ng), n. An Indian and Orien- 
tal bird of the genus Oraotda, as the religious 
graoUe of India, G, or Eulabea reliffiosa; a mina- 
or mino-bird. ihe mina ia an Imitattve bM, and can 
be taught to artlonlate worda more diatinctly than the 
penot See out nnder Jftdahea. 
lull-oat (hil^ot), n, A wild oat of Europe, Avena 
strigoaa : perhaps the original of the cultivated 
oat. 

hillnolr (hirok), n. [< hUll^ + dim. -ock.] A 
mall hill; a slight elevation. 

Onr foot half aunk in hiUoekt green and aoft, 

Bala'd by the mole, the miner of the aoli. 

Coupur, Taak, i. 278. 
On knoll or hUlook reara hia oreat, 

Lonely and huge, the giant oak. 

SeaU, Bokeby, IL 6. 

MxyhiUodka See/e<n^.-gDlliNflfOf2>oyhrainM 
^ Some aamf lienee qfHoym See emfnenee. 
hflloek-tm (hil^qk-tre), n, A small| hardy 
evergreen tree, MikUeuea hyperioifolia, native 
of New South Wales. 

]lillo^(hirQk-i),a. [<ktaook+-yl.] FuUof 
hillocks. SalliweU. 

Ullonsf (bil'us), o. [< killi + -otfd.] Hilly. 

The way leading between the aaid pariah church and the 
I bra a t la ym foul, painful, and hUGnu, 

Ihene tfChmycmor qf Inmeoikire, 1560 (Balne'a Hiat. 

'[Lanoaahlre,IL4a). 

l^-partridge (hil^pftH'trij), fi. Agidlinaceous 
rard of the genus OhUoperdix, as G. lunulatua of 
nindia. See cut under OaUoperdix. 

Ullslde (hil'dd), n. The side or slope of a hill. 

I ahall . . . oonduot/e to a hill-tide^ where 1 will point 
ye out the right path of a virtuous and noble education. 

Jfikoa, Edueatton. 

Oome from the woods that belt the gray hilUide. 

Tennymm, To Memory. 

Idll-gite (hil'dt).«. Situation on aUU; an ele- 
vated site. 

Lo, Bethlehem's hiUl-Hte before me la seen. 

WhiUiar, Palestine. 

lliU-iq^urow (hil'spar^o), n. The meadow- 

J dt of EuropjB, Anthuspratensis. See Anfhua, 
rkney and Bhetland. J 

Hrtur (hirst&r), n. A humming-bird of the 
genus Oreotrodiilvs. 

bill-tit (hil'tit), a. A book-name of the Asiatic 
and- (Mental birds of the family Liotrichidaif 
such as the red-billed hill-tit, lAothrix lutea, 
hilltop (hilltop), n. The top or summit of a 
hill. 

Dhportlng, till the amorous bird of night 
Snim spousal, and bid haste the evening-star 
Onnla jUU top, to light the bridal lamp. 

MiUon, P. L., vliL 620. 

hlllwort (hil'wtrt), n. The European penny- 
royal, Mentha 



Sword-hilt. 

ffilp or barrel : Ji. pommel ; C C, quit- 

loni. which " ■ 

l>7ni 


I together loiin the oc i iguard 
fingmr-^ard _or^ knuckle-bow; ItB. pa 


bdly (bin), a. [< hm + -yi.] 1. Abound- 
ing in hills : as, a hf % eount^. 

Tanding my Sooka hard by I’ tlie hiOp orafta 
That brow this bottom-glade. 

jrmon, Cornua, L68L 
MUhf eountrlea afford the most entertaining proagee^^^ 

2f. Like a hill; lofty; elevated. 

first of all vpon the east aide of tha banen a great MIMa 
point eaUad Doamaaend. 

BoUiukod, Daaerip. of Brltaiii, L 12. 
Bfttar to have liv'd 

Pborand ebioara, and nevar scal'd tha top 
Of Mite amptoe, ^ to dia wiiJi f oar 
1h be fimawn haadloog dinrn, almost as loon 
4i wa have reaoh'd It 

ff laf aSar (end sea f S ar lX Pr op h etaaa , v. 

at. leiitaadroaiidad. 
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Now Mite bulbea aoire 
Or setter and wade hem thm of rather growe. 

iWadfiMi, Hnabondrie(B. B. T. S.X p. 80. 

hiUyer, n. See hUHer. 

hilO-glMS (hsaa-grto), n. A large coarse grass, 
Paepalum ootAugatum. 

bilsab (hU'gfi), «. [E. Ind.] A fish of the 
Ganges highly esteemed for food. It is very 
oily and bony. 

hilt (hilO, n. [< ME. hilt, < AS. hilt s Icel. 
hjalt ss l5im. I^te as OHG. helea, MHG. helze, 
a* hilt; per- 
haps lit. that 
by which the 
wei^n is 
held, being 
prob. ult. con- 
nected with 
hoidif as aneilf 
formerly an- 
etc., with 

a n.] 1. 

t part of 
a sword, dag- 
ger, or similar 
weapon which 
affords a grasp 
for the hand, 
and usually a 
protection for 
it as well. The 
pert greaped ia 
called the prip, 

Into which mo 
tang of the blade 
Is driven, or which 
oonaiata of two 
aeperatepieoesae- 
enred to the tang 
onbothaidea. The 
pommel is thepro- 
jeering ball, (Uak, 
or similar appur- 
tenance, which 
prevent! the baud 
from dipping 
firom the grip and 
aomorimes aervea 

to oountorbalanoe the blade. . 

formed of two qulllona, or a knuoU^bow, or a . 

or a combination of theao different forms ; sometimes also 
there are two diells or ooquiUes. one on either aide of the 
hilt, and sometimes there Is a kind of inverted howl or 
oup of steel surrounding tiie heel of the blade, and called 
the euppuard, (Bee the above terms, and award.) For- 
merly often in the plural, with reference to iti combined 
porta. 

Arthur toke the awerde be the MUoa, and with-oute more 
taiyinge yaf it to the Arohebiaahop. 

Mtrlin (E. B. T. 8.), L 108. 
For now sits Expectation in the air, 

And hidea a sword, from hitta unto thepoint. 

Hen. vT, ii. (oho.). 
He run hia sword up to the hiU 
In at the dragon’s aide. 

The Sevan ChampionM vf Chriatendom (Child’s Ballads, 

tl- 87). 

The sword 

That roae from out the hoeom of the lake, . . . 

With jewels, elfln Ui^ on the hiU. 

Tennyami, Coming of Arthur. 

2t. A sword or foil. 

Fetch the hUta; fellow Juniper, wilt thou play? 

B. Jonaon, Case is Altered, IL 7. 

2f. The handle of a shield. HallUDell,.^xip%o 
the hilt or hilts, thoroughly; completely; drivenlme, 
I waa up to the hUta in joy at having so marvdUoudy 
metamorimoaed an ex-governor into a viceroy. 

SnwUett, tr. of Gil Bias, xi. 18. 
Ah ! ah! there she has nick'd her; that’s uptothe HUta; 
r gad, and you iball see Dapple resents it 

Prior, iSraveaty of Hind and Panther. 

hilted (hirted), a. [< hilt -f -ed2.] 1. Furnished 
with a hilt: um in composition: as, a basket- 
hilted sword. 

Wearing neither hnnting-dreaa 
Nor weapon, aave a golden-AiltMf brand. 

Tarmyaon, Geraint 

2. In her., having a hilt represented as of a 

different tincture from the 

blade: as, a sword hilted or. 

Hilton*B nraida. Beeepiglot- 
Udeue, 

hllHin (hi'lum), II.; pL hila 
(-1&). [NL., < L. hUum, said 
to^ve meant orig. ^the e;^e 
of a bean.’ but used only in 
sense of *a little thing, bit, 
trifie’ (> the negative tUhU, 
nil); said to be uli a var. of 
Miiifi, a thread: seefile^.] 1. 


d'ane, one on each side of the eroiHpierd, pro- 
Jectiiqr boldly, and nearly circular in ihape ; 
F, counter^ard ; G, heel of blade, talon, or 
ricauo (ricaMo only when the heel is square, 
not edged). CUE together form the guard. 
(From “L'Art pour Tous.”) 

The guard la a oroaa-guard 
abadiet-hllt, 


2. In sodL and imaf., some part or thing like 
the hilum of a seed, as a soar, pit, iwess, or 
opening for entrance or exit. BpeolftoaUy— (•) A 
reoeaa, aa In the kidney or the lung, whata the veaeela, 
nervea, and aaaooiate atruoturea enter, together wi^a 
quantity of oonneotive tlaane or hilum arimna. (6) The 
reSntranoe In the edge of a NoeCffuea, likened tottie hfloin 
of a kidney-bean, (p) A little openli^ in the gmnmule of 
a sponge, 

Um (him), pron. Bee 

HimalagrEli (him-ft'l^yan or him-SrlA^ynn), a. 
[< Smalaifa (< Skt. jffimdlaya, < Mmo, snow 
(see ehimeral- and Uieme). -f dlap^ abode) -f 
-aa.] Of or belonMng to the Himalayag, a 
mooniaiii-ohain on the borders of British India 
and Tibet, and extending through Cashmere, 
NopA^eto. It contains the highest known sum- 
mits in ihe world.-. Blnmlayan nbw. Beejitea.- 

jssa;oa:s3:-iiT*.!“i® < 

Or. {IpuiVT-), a thong, + dsAk, abundance, 
wealth.] Amonotypic genus of alge, belonging 
to the Fueaceof. Ithas larger ImmenielyelongBtadxa- 
oeptaolea which are strap-shaped, compreaae(L dicholo- 
mouate divided, and spring from the center of the fiond. 
The plant is biennial, the cup- ahaped disk being produced 
the aeoond year. H. lorea, the only apeoiea is found along 
the English coast, where It la known aa aea-thonga. It ia 
said that in the north of Sootlaud a kind of aanoe for flah, 
reaembling oatohup. Is made from the frouda of thla plant 

Himaniioiqphinss (him-on-tol-^H'ne), n. ph 
[NL.. < Mimantolophue + -inm.] & Gitl’s 
classification of fishes, a subfamily of Ceratiidee, 

^pified by the genus Bimantokphue. 

BSmantolophuB (him-au-torp-fus), n. [NL., 
< Gr. Ifidg (luavr-), a thong, + a crest, 

ridge.] A genus of pedicuiate fishes, typical 
of the subfamily Himaniolophinte, having the 
cephalic spine knob-like at the end and sur- 
mounted % a thong-like appendage, whence 
the name. 

HimantoiniE (M-mau' t^us ), n. pnj. (Brisson, 
1760), < Gr. ifiavT6Trovq, the stilt, < Iptat (ij^tavr-), 
a thong, -f irovg s E. foot,’] A genus of wading 
birds related to the avosets, having extremely 
long slender legs, three-toed feet, and exceed- 
ingly slender bul ; the stilts. H. molanqptarua is 
the bladi-wlnged atilt of Europe. S. nigriewia ia the 
black-necked atilt of America. 

Himatega (bim-^te'g|), n. pi. [NL.,#< Gr. 
iimryydc^ loaded with apparel (taken as equiv. 
to *tunioated’), < </Mi(r-J for £l^a(r-), dress, a 
garment, clothing, apparel (see himation), + 
9yeia6<u, i &yeiv, lead.] A theoretical group of 
animals, representing a supposititious stage of 
evolution, intermediate between Vertebrqta and 
Invertebrata. The nearest actual representa- 
tives of such a stage are the ascidians. 

himatioil (hi-mat^i-on),‘n.; pi. hintatia (-^). 
[Gr. ipdrioVf in form a dim. of I/ia(r-) for fl//a(r-), 
a dress, garment, clothing, < kwhvai, dress, 
clothe: see vest and tc^ar^.] In anc, Gr, cos- 
tume, a rectangular piece of woolen stuff, usu- 
allyfive or six feet wide and twice as long, worn 




wtlcal SaetloD oi 
hoMtnpom 9om 


In hot,, originally, tne eye of the aim 
a bMa; henot ihe,iiiuik or sfJ2K, 


/emgrinimm, 

sear on a seed' moduoed by “****“ 
separation from Its placenta. Alao applied ioliM 
nudlenaof •Caroh-srainiL under the miataken notion that 

ttWM tlm poirt of ■ttaohmeiit of the grate while gtowins. 


ihnot airi SIM view of Hfmation, ihoiHiir tiio Mual iMtIiodi of 
wauliia It. (Prom the Mem of the PutheMm.) 

wrapped about the body in different ways, ao- 
cormng to the taste of tne wearer, either as an 
outer garment over the tunic, by both sexes, or 
at times, by xfien, as the sole ^rment. The U- 
xnation was often made of fine stuff, and richly 
embroidered. 

Hia htmation [that of Zona at Olymplal alao of gold, 
waa enridiod with a deiign of Sguna and ullaa 

A, 8 ,MSlrreif, Graek SoulptUNb H. 122. 

HlmiErite (him’i-f)-xlt), a. BemeeaEimpairite. 

hlaaillg, ft. See hemming. 

UmiHj [Not found exoept in the passsge 
quoM and in a manusexlpt note ref ened w 
by Halliwell; prob. a mere orig. misroiBt for 
imp,] To limp. Ikmiee, 


lanaof onal 


k9^m 


yUk A ICiddle Englisli fomi of hymn, 

OftOttMT. 

pron. ; pi. (them- 

telvs'). [(Oi ft) < HE. iSmaelf, usually and 
oito. as two woidi, him ae{f, him aeke, etc.. < 
AS. him Belfum, dat. ainff. mase. or neut.; (c) 
ME. him 8e{ff hmaelve, him sel/oenf < AS. him 
dat. pl.> nom. sing, he aelf^ gen. hia 
aem^ etc.; being the pron. with agreemg adj. 
aeif, as also in lueraelf^ themaeloea^ myaeff (for 
me 80 {f)fthyaelf(toT theeaelf)^eiA,\ the dative (ob- 
jective or dative of reference), being the most 
frequent, has become the exclusive form: see 
he^ and ae\fA (a) An emphatic or reflexive 
form of the tnird personal pronoun masculine, 
either nominative or objective, in the nomine- 
ttve It ii elwayi need, for emimmali, in appoiltion to Ae or 
to a noun, niually emened, but iometlme> only under- 
stood ; in the objective it is used alone or in apposition 
to him or to a noun : aa As hinueif did it ; it was hinuelf 
(As Aims^ that did it ; As didlt for himiif,or for the 
man hima4f; let Aim do it himedf; he came to himeeif. 
Then Botor, Aym owne eeUfe ordant belvue, 

The last bateu to lede of nis lege pepulL 

Ussencstion qf 2Vop^ B. X B.), L 6287. 

And for himeelf himeeff he must forsake ; 

Then where is truth, if there be no self-trust? 

8hak., Luoreoe, 1. 167. 

He clash'd 

His iron palms together with a cry ; 

Hifiiss{^ would tilt it out among me lads. 

Tennyeon, Mnoess, v. 

(^) The neuter similarly used. Now^te6{f. (cf) 
The dative (objective) plural, similarly used. 
Now fhemelvea, 

Bnnyos hert hym-aelue fretys. 

And of gode werkyrs] hym^lue lettys. 

Books qf Preoedenee (E. B. T. S., extra ser.X L 47. 

liimselvet, hinuielvents pran. Obsolete vari- 
ants of himaeif, Chaucer, 

Hilwaric (him-yar'ik), a. [< Himuar (see def. 
of Mimyaritic) + -tc.] Same as Himyaritie, 

Himyante (him^y^rlt), a. [Also Himiarite; < 
Himyar (see def. of Himyaritie) + Same 
as Himyaritie, 

The traveller TCharles Huber] was fortunate enough to 
make the aecond known discovery of HimiarUe Inscrip- 
tiona, of which there were nine. Seienee, V. 184. 

Himyaxitic (him-y^rit'ik), a, and n. [< Him- 
yarite + -ic.] I, a, delating to the formerpeople 
of southwestern Arabia, or Yemen (said to be 
called HimyariteSf after an ancient mng Him- 
yar : now more often known as Sabeeana), and 
to the remains of their civilization, consisting 
of extensive ruins, with numerous mscriptions 
(the oldest, from long before our era) ; Sabean. 
Also HimyariCf Himyarite. 

One of these intermediate alphabets, the Sabean or Him- 
yaritiet which supplies the direct ancestral type of the 
Bthiopicy has been obtained from numerous inscriptions 
found near Aden, and in other parts of southern Arabia. 

Isaac Taylor^ The Alphabet, L 887. 

n. n. The former language of southwestern 
Arabia, especially of the inscriptions referred 
to above, it was an Arabic dlaleott more neariy akin 
to Abyssinian than is the classical Arabic; it has been 
orowded but of existence by the latter. 

Un (hin), n. eJv, ftv, Heb. fttn, 

said to be of Eg^^^^ origin.] A Imid mea- 
sure of the ancient Egyptians and Hebrews. 
The Egyptian hin was certainly about 0.46 liter, or nearly 
one United States pint as is shown by the weight and 
numerous extant standards. The Hebrew hin was prob- 
ably about 6 liters, or 1.6 United States gallona 

Just balances, Just weights, a Just ephah, and a Just Afn 
than ye have. Lev. xix. 86. 

hinan-tree (hin'ou-trS), n. An evergreen tree, 
Elofoearpua dentatua^ a native of New Zealand. 
It attains a height of 80 or 40 feet, and the wood is said 
to be valuable in the manufkotnre of agrioultural imple- 
ments. 

killdl (hinch)^ g. i, [Origin obscure.] To be 
stingy; be miserly; grud^. [Prov. Eng.] 
Th^ Bomaines , . . did, lyke louing fathera to tkeir 


3838 

take, catch, of whiifli AS. huntkm, E. hamiy is 
a secondaiT^form: see hunt and hand, Aend^, 
Acnfl.] 1. The female of the red deer or stag in 
and after its third year: correlative to Aarf for 
the male. 

Aa we came free the Aynd hunting. 

We heard fine muaio ring. 

FeiifW AMii(Child’s Ballad^ L 188)i 
The dove pursues the grifSn ; the mild Aind 
Makes speed to oatoh the tige 


tiger. 

flAoA., M. N. D., ii. 8. 
3. One of various fishes of the family SerranidiB 
and genus JE^nmheluaf as E, drummond-hayif a 
groimer of the Gulf coast of the United States, 
lund^ (hind), n. [The d is excrescent, as in 
ftoun-d, aoun^f etc.; < ME. hine, hyne, a domes- 
tic. servant (man or woman), a sing, developed 
< AS. Atna, ONorth. Aih6, pi., glossing L. domca- 
riotfs, a modified form, with Aded m. suffix -e, 
of AS. hiwaUf ONorth. Altpop, also written htgan, 
ONorth. A^o, higu, domestics, servants, collec- 
tively househola, family; gen. hifvena, contr. 
Aina, ONorth. A^na, as in hwa-ealdor^ master 
of a household, ONorth. fader higna, paterfa- 
milias ; pi. of unused Viiwa, > ME. Aeire, one 
of a household or family, a servant: see Astpc.] 
A laboring man attached to a household; an 
agricultural laborer; a peasant; a farm-ser- 
vant; a rustic. [Archaic.] 

Both man and womman, child and hyne and page. 

Chaucer, Pardoner's Tal^L 826. 
Pleased ahe look'd on all the smilhig land, 

And view'd the Atndt, who wrought at her command. 

^abbe. Works, L 104. 

hlnd^ (hind), a, ; superl. hindmoat, hindermoat, 
[A mod. ^positive’ from the compar. hinder, < 
ME. hindere, hmdre, a. (ME. Aind, adv., only 
once): see hinder, a.] Pertaining to, consti- 
tuting, or including the rear or posterior ex- 
tremity, as of a body or an object; backward: 
jmstenor: opposed to fore: as, the Aind toe of 
a bird; the hind feet of a horse ; the Aind part 
of an animal. 

The stag 

Hears his own feet, and thinks they sonnd like more^ 
And fears his Aind legs will o’ertake his fore. Pope. 

Bind. An abbreviation of Hindu, Hinduatan, 
and Hinduatani, In the etymologies of this dic- 
tionary it stands only for Hinduatani, 
hindberry (hind'ber^i), n.; pi. hindberriea (-iz). 
[< ME. *nindberie (not found), < AS. hindierie, 
-ber^e,-berge(ssl>,henficbe3iessOHOt,hit 
MHG. hintbere, assimilated himper, G. Aifi 


[( 1666 X 8 ig. 0 »lv. 
hlBdhbojf, n. Same as henekboy, 
hindunanf, n. An obsolete form of henchman, 
]ll]idi-pl]iaht(hinch'pinoh),n. A certain Christ- 
mas game. 

Byneh pyneh and laugh not, oodie under eandleetldki^ 
frier WmA- Ami wo-nennv h oe . 

BedeareyioncfPofitmimp^^ (Jdaree,) 

JPfnse merttls [f.l^jkhe game oelled mneA pMk and 
laugh not 


Uadi (hlnd^ n. [< MB. Aind; hindej^ynde, < 
AS. Alnd»D.Aindb«MXiG. AindemrOHG. Airifd, 
MHG. hinda, G. Ainde, now with added fern, 
fttflb, AJridin m loeL Sw. Dan. Aind, a hind; 
peidii^ from the verb repr. by Gotlu AiniAan, 


ss Dan. hindbeer s Sw. hinObar), rag 
Aind, a hind, + berie, berry : see nindX and 
r^.] A European plant of the genus Evhua 
(E, IdcBua), a wild variety of the raspberry. 

The scarlet hypp, and the hind'berry. 

And the nut that hung free the haiel-tree. 

Hogg, Kilmeny. 

Und-braia (hind'bran), n. The metencephalon. 
Und-calft (hind'kftf ), n. A hind of the first year. 
Holinahed, Hist. Scot., p. 60. {HaUiwell,) 
Hiade Palmer's Act. See act, 
hinder^ (hiu'dftr), a, [< ME. hindere, hindre, a.. 

< AS. *hindera (not found exc^t as in comp.) 
(= OHG. hintaro, hindero, MHG. G. hinterer ss 
Icel. hindri), a., hinder, < Under, adv., back, 
behind, down, ss OHG. hintar, MHG. hinter, hin- 
der, G. Aintor = Goth, hindar, prep., behind; 
orig. neat. acc. compar. in ~der (s -ther, -ter, as 
in ne-ther, af-ter, etc.) from the base Ain- in AS. 
hean-an, E, Aen^, heri-ce, q. v., AS. superl. Ain- 
dii-ina, hindmost (see hindmost), and in AS. 
hind-an, at the back, behind, be-Undan, behind 
(see behind), ss OHG. hintana, MHG. hinden, G. 
Hinien, adv., behind, ss Goth, hindana, prep., 
behind, beyond (the base hind- in these forms 
being due to the compar. regarded as hinder, 
etc.): see Acn^, hetice, and behind. Hence the 
later jMisitive hindfi, and the verbs hinder^, hin- 
der^,} Pertaining to the rear; being or oom- 
ing after; latter: same as Aind^, wnidi 'is a 
modem form, now more common. 

And lit at Ckmatantynoble is the hyndre ptaciga of the 
Heed [of John the Baptist]. MandmOU, Trayda, p. 107. 

Abner with the Aindsr end of the i^ear imote him un- 
der the fifth rib. 8 8am. iL 88. 

The Beaver ia as higas an ordinary water do^ hut his 
legsexoeedlng abort. His fore-feete like a d^ ma Aindsr 
feet like a Swans. Capt, John SfmUh, Wovka X- XS4. 

Under^ (hXn'ddr), c, i, H hinder, a, Cf. Ain- 
cter*, e.] To go backward. [Prov. Eng.] 
Underfi (hin'w), v, t< Iffi- hindeim, Rndren, 

< AS. hindriafi (ss OlmeB, hinderia as D. Ain- 
derenacOHQt. hindaron, Underen, MHG. G. Ain- 
dem 8B Icel. kindra ss Sw. Undram DaM, hindre, 
hinder), < Aindsr, adv., baok, bdiind: see Ain- 
dsrl and AindS.] L trama. To hold or keep 


baok; prevent from moviim or 
stop; interrupt; obstruct; check 
tard: as, to Ainder one from enter 
maroh was hindered by fallen trees. It aenoteg 
either partial or complete obstruction, aeeoid- 
ing to the context. 

Mony woundit tho i , 

Mony ihalke tburgh abot with there auipe gate, 

And myehe hyndmtho hqpe with there hard shot 
lMriMtion(jr2Voy(^ 

How hard were my hert^ to hold hym m frendl, 
That so UgUy me hyndrit, A my hate aemetl 

Deetruetion Troy Qk. B. T. B.X 1* SS68. 
Uronkenneaae hurteth t^ honeetya sad AimdfetA Ua 
good name. BabeeeBoekQL B. T. S.k p. 78 

The euill and vicions disposition of the bralne hinden the 
Bounde iudgement and diaoottrae of man with buaie A dis- 
ordered phantaiiea. PuUenham,ArmalHog,pQmiio,p.U, 
Them that were entering In ye Mndand, Luke zL 61. 

Advance your lady ; 

I dare not Aindsr your most high praTannent. 

PisteAer, Wltdgoose COiaaa fir- 1. 
What hinders younger hrothera biliig fidhers of faaadr 
Ilea irom having the same right? Xedha 

My tears must sto|L for evwy drop 
Hinders needle and thr^ 1 

Hood, Song of fibn I 

Bverything has been done that Inhastted _ 

could do, to hinder the promise of Heaven from i 

meut. Marg. Fuller, Woman In iSCh Oentoiy, p. 86. 

«fiyiL To drisy, opposa prevent^ obMme^ enbastaia 
n. intrana. To be an obfitocle or impedi- 
ment; stand in the way. 

This objection Aindmnot tmt that the bwolo action of 
some commander . . . may be Wfittan. Hrydm, 

hinderance, n. See hindrainee. 

Under-end (hln'dftr-endOftt. 1. Extremity; ter- 
mination; ludicrously, the buttocks. [Scotch.] 
Yepreaohedus . . . out O' thia new elty o' refuge afore 
our hinder-snd was well halted in It. 

gpota Old Mortality, viii. 

3. pi Refuse of grain after it is winnowed; 
chaff. [Prov. Eng.] 

Underer (hinMCr-ftr), n, [< ME. hinderer, 
hindrer (s MHG. hindermre, G. ver-hinderer)\ K 
hinder^, v,, + -efX.] Due who or that which hm- 
ders. 

The bright sonne stont abone 
Whlchls the hindenr of the nighty 
And fortfacrer of the dales light 

Ooumr, Conf. Amsnt, vIL 
I am rather a Aindfivr than afortherer of the oommon- 
weal. J, Bradford, Works (Parker Soe., 1868X U. 860. 

l^bkiBlAtM,a,auperl KME. AinderMi (as OHG. 
hintarbat, hindaraatatHH, hinderat), superl.; < 
hinder^ + -eat^,} Hindmost. 


Thei kepte hem-aelf all-ther hindereat for to diffende the 
other that fcyntly were horsed that myght no taster go 
thanapaai. Heriin (E. E. T. B.k UL 446. 

Bvere he rood the hyndreste of the route. 

Chaueer, Oen. ProL to G. T., L 688. 

Underlaiii, Underleti, n, pi. See UnderUna, 

Underllngt (hin'dftr-ling), n. [< ME. hinder- 
ling, < AS. hinderUng, mentioned only in the 
(Latin) laws of Edward the Confessor as a pro- 
verbial term of angry contempt, implyiim a per- 
son devoid of all honor, < hinder, hinder, behind, 
back, + -ling: see hinder^- and -{inpx.] Same as 
hilding, 

Underlins (hin'dftr-linz), n. pi, [So.; < Und- 
er^ + Aina, i. e. Ainga: of. baeklina, baeklinaa, 
adv. Other So. forms, hindcrleta, Underlitha, 
appear to be adapted to Hth, a joint, division: 
see nth. Cf. ME. nindermore, the hinder parts.] 
The hinder parts : the buttocks ; the posteriors. 
Also hmderlana, Mnderlands, Underlets, 

We downa bide the ooerolon of gude braiddaith about 
our hinderlands. Scott, Bob Boy, xxiiL 

Undermoret (hin^dcr-mdr), a, and n. [< ME. 
hindermore; < hinder^ + -more,'] I. a. Hinder. 
XL n. The hinder parts. Wyeltf, 

Undannoit (hln'der-mdst), a, superl [< Aind- 
cfl + moat: cf. hindmost,] Same as Aindmost 
He put the handmaids and their children foremoek and 
Leah andherohildreu after, and Baohel and Joseph Afni^ 
ermori. Oen. xxxiiL & 

Undar-nigbt (hin'ddr-nit), II. Last night ; yea- 
temight. [Scotch.] 

1 drasm’d a dreary dream this AMcr nighL 

Bamsay, Gentle Shcphwd, L 1. 

Uxid-foremost (hind^fdr'mdst), ode. Hind side 
before. [Rare.] 

The tall girl snatdhed the bonnet and pat tt on hw own 
head A»fid-/br»fiiof4 with a grin. 

Gseipe^afst, Mffl on the ncMCb I. IL 

Und-gnt (hind'jrot), n, Se^af. 

Undund (hind’hsmd). h. Tne Under part of 
a horse; the part behind the head, neek, ai^ 
fore quarters. 

Undhaad (bind'hed), fi. Tkebaeknevtof tiki 
head;, the oeoiputs opposed to/w ef s ed . 



0m, Arif< 0 iilirt«imlipiii 0 lih-nd,Tdiiedwfthd 6 epar 
iZ and wllli A wldto oenML ftv. 

lEd hm sprained or diuooatea. 


Haring 


» Byppod (hipU 
a, hffPt Boaroelr used 

. % ^ypi Rendered melanoholy ; 

melanonoly; mopish. 
kitpt- 


, p. a. [Pp. of a verb 
exeept in this form : < 
Rendered melanoholy ; 
Also spelled Mpt and 


tins, sometimei moplil 
sometimes wlld»the two difleront etecu of the laiineM 
pnil dftbsttohwTi 

PrTj, JBaumrds [died 1710]» In Bep. of Csmb. Antiq. 

[Soc., 1878, p. ISO. (gfceot.) 

I hare bsen to the last degree hypped ilnoe I saw yon. 

apeetatwr, Ba 284. 

. And from the hipp'd disoonneB gather 
That politios go ny the weather. 

M, Oreent The Spleen. 

Mppalnpfr (hip^e-laf), a. [< NL. Mppelaphusj 
q. y.l wane as hippelaphus. 


q. V.] 

hmpMaphiu 

ireMupiiy lit. ‘ 


uvely. 

Bpp&,a 

AsmaU 


bplms (hi-perar^)f A. [NL., < Gr. Itt- 
, lit. ‘ horse-deer/ < lirnog, horse, + 
a stag, deer.] The stag of India; the rusa 
deer : a large animal, supposed to be that de- 
Boribed by Aristotle, and now known as Jiusa 
amtoteliB or Cervus hippelaphm. See Buaa, 
hippety-hoppety (hip'e-ti-hop"e-ti), adv. [A 
daetylio variation of htp^hojt,'] Hopping and 
skipping: used by obil<mn: often abbreviated 
hippety^iopf and in that form used substan- 
tively. 

hip'i^), n. [NL.,< Gr. I thtoc, ahorse (f ).] 
I genus of branching shrubs, belon^ng 


to the natural order Compositas and tribe An-. 
themideo!^ the type of Lessing’s division Hip- 
pietB, They have heterogamous hoada, with the outer 
flowsra plitiuate^ the inner itamliiato. sterile, and oom- 
pr ess e d, and slightly winged achenia ; heada corymbose at 
ibe ends of the nrsnchet : flowen sU yellow ; and leaves 
mtemste^ pinnatiild or pinnatlsected, randy entire. The 
whole la odoroiiB. Only 4 species are known, nativee 

flf Sooth Afrioa. 

MppiU (hip^i-^), a. and n. [< Hippa + 4anJl 
A a. Pertaining to the Hipptdai, 
n. a. One of the Mippida; a burrowing 
erab or s«nd-bi^. 

hippiatar (hlp-i-a^tSr), n. [< Gr. iTrmaTpds, a 
f£mer, vetennar^ surgeon, < lirwoc, a horse, 
+ iorpoCf a physician, sur^on, < IdoBai, heal, 
cure: eeehipviatryj] A farrier; a horse-doctor. 
Thomas, Mea. Diet. 

y^pjame (hip-i-at'rik), a. [< Gr. InniaTfUKdg, 
pertaizdng to farrieiy, < lirirtaTpdc, a farrier: 
see hippiatry,] Pertaining or relating to far- 
riery or veterinary surgery; veterinary. 

kdpidalary (hip-i-&'tri), n. [Formerly also hip- 
piatrie; < Gr. Imroc, a horse, + iarpela, healing, 
medical treatment; of. hippiaterJ] The art of 
enring diseaBes of the horse ; veterinary sur- 
gery. 

The hone polled oot his foot: and, which is a wonder- 
lOl thing In hippiaitrie. the said horse was thoroughly 
cored of a ringme which he had in that foot 

Urguhart, tr. of Babdalu^ i. SO. 

Bippidm (hip'i-de), n. pi, [NL., < Hippa + 
•ida.'} A family of anomurous decapod crus- 
taeeans, typified by the genus Hippa, contain- 
ing borrowing crabs of an elongate form, with 
the abdomen fitted for digging and the feet for 
swimming, and long plumose antennules. The 
■psciea inhSoit shaUow water and burrow in sand, rapidly 
olsappearing in it when uncovered. See cut under 

**• pi- [NL., < Mippa + 
-MM.] A group of anomurous crustaceans 
eonstitated for the families Hippidee and Alhu- 
neidiB, They have an ovate csrapsce and the abdomen 
oompoaed of six segments (the fifth and sixth fusedX the 
penultimate with a prominent pair of biramous lamellar 
appendagea, and the terminal luge. 

BIpptoK (bi-pi'fi-fi)f A. pi, [NL., < Hippia + 
•ew.] A tribe or subtrioe of plants of the nat- 
ural order Composite, establisned by Lessing in 
181^ and employed by CMsebach in 1839 as a 
tribe of QsniiwMum, 

".II. Plural of hippttis. 
g-hold, n. [E. dial., also hip^ng-howd; 
verbal n. of hsp^, -f ho&P, n.; lit. a 
^ hopping-place,’ i. e. ^stepping-place.’] A place * 
where people stay to ohat when they are sent on 
an errand; a loitering^plaoe. Bauey; Grose, 

Idgyiingy (hip'ii^), n. pi, [< hipl + -inpl.] 
CSoths for infants; elonts. Cariiyle, [Prov. 

[< Mj)*, »», + 

Aaiii.] Hypochondriac; moping. 

^ euro dsimsrd, in iMnstve SMiik mood, 

Wytk dowostpaoe the tedloiis aSnatro rolL 

Qay, Wlna 
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1 mean to go myself to-morrow 
Just to divert myself a little space, 

Beeanse I*m rather htypUh* 

Byron, Beppo, tt 64. 

hippiUB (hi-prns), n, ; pi. hippii ( -i). [LL., < Gr. 
iirireioc, of a horse, equestrian (applied in LGr. 
to a meter regarded as suited to cavalry move- 
ments), < iTTwoc, a horse: see hippus,} In ane, 
pros, : (a) An epitrite ; a metrical foot consist- 
ing of four times or syllables, one of which is 
short, the other three being long, it is called first 
(w — — -V second (— w - — ), third or fourth 

(- - - w) hippius or tpUrite, according u the short is in 
the first, second, third, or fourth place respectively. See 
epitriu, (ft) A Molossus (— — —); a metrical 
foot consisting of three long times or syllables. 
See Molossus. 

bippot, n. Same as hypoi^. 

When he's neither in a Passion, nor in the nor in 

Liquor. Bailey, tr. of Erasmus’s Golloqnlei^ 1. 248. 

< Gr. IjTiro- 
as * feeding 

Xfil UVXVOB 'y, \ m IJWPP, I fCCd.] ThC 

typical genus of Qippoboscida, H. equina is a 
winged tick-fiy of the horse: slso foreM-fly, 
Hippoboseide (hiiK)-bos'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
Uippohosca + -idee,} A family of pui>iparou8 
dipterous insects, founded by Leach in 1817, 
containing both winged and wingless forms, 
which are parasitic upon various birds and 
quadrupeds, infesting the plumairo or pelage; 
the forest-flics. The species are also known as 
hird-Uehs, shetp-tisks, etc., and one of them is a 
tick-fly of the horse. 

Hlppobroma (hip-^bro'mtt), n, [NL., < Gr. 
iirirog, horse, + ftiiCifia, food.] A genus of plants, 
of the natural order JljoheUacca!,the only species 
of which is If. longiflora, an herbaceous plant, 
a native of Jamaica and other West Indian is- 
lands. It is one of the most poisonous of plants ; 
horses are said to be violently purged after 
eating it. 

hlppocamp (hip^^kamp), n. [< L. hippocampus : 
see hippocampus'.} Same uenip2)ocampus,l. 

Fair silver-footed Thetis that time tlirew 
Along the ocean with a beauteous crow 
Of her attouding sea-nymphes (Jove's bright lamps) 
Guiding from rockes her chariot’s hupptieampe. 

W. Browne, Britannia’s Pastorals, 11. 1. 

hippfxmmpal (hip-^kam'pal), a, [< hippocam- 
pus + -al?} Of or pertaining to the hippocam- 
pus of tho brain..-BlxiiK>oampal fissure or iaiom, 

one of the largest and most constant of the fissures or 
sulci upon tho surface of the brain, and corresponding to 
the elevation known as the hippoeampm,~^mppomjn- 
palgymi. SeepyrtM. 

mppocampi. n. Plural of hippocampus, 

SUpiKK^^ (hip-^kam'pi-dS), n. pi. [NL., 
< Hippocampus + -toec.] A family of syngna- 
thous fishes, of the order Lophobrauchii, turned 
by the- genus Hippocampus; the sea-horses. 
They have a more or less pro- 
henslle finless tail, the head in 
the typical species set at an an- 
gle with the trunlL the snout 
tubular, and the body mailed as 
ill the pipe-fishes. They are re- 
lated to the pipe-fishes or Syn- 
^thidm. The general aspect 
Is strikingly suggestive of the 
common form given to the 
knight in chessmen : some spe- 
cies, however, differ little in 
shape from ordinary pipe-fishes. 

The general attitude In swim- 
ming is erect The males have 
a brood-pouch in which the 
eggs are developed. The sea- 
horses Inhabit the ocean, and 
especially the warmer seas. The 
genus uippocampus, which 
contains most species of the 
family, has a wide range, hut 
the other genera are confined 


BtooawHe 

ing in the teil of a dolphin or other flih. Theoer 
of Ifeptnneand those of other deltlro were drawn by snob 
sesehoraes. Bepresentations of them are seen In Fom- 
pelan p^tinM etc. Also hippoeamp, 

2. {cap.} In zool,, the typical genus of sea- 
horses of the family HtppoeampidtiB.—^B, In 


anat,, a raised curved trace or Iirack on the 
floor of the lateral ventricle of the brain.— 
Hlppoeampas major, or eomu Ammonis, a curved elon- 
gated eminence along the whole extent of the floor of the 
middle or descending horn of the lateral ventricle of the 
brain.— Hippocampus minor, a longitudinal eminence 
on the floor of the posterior horn of the lateral ventricle 
of the brain, expressing the projection into the ventricle 
of the calcarine suloua: wrongly supposed to be peculiar 
to man.— Fes hippooampl, a collateral eminenco at the 
Junction of the two hippocampi of the brain, expressing 
collateral sulci. 

Hippocastanacem (hip-^kas-ta-na'sfi-fi), n. pi 
[NL. (De Candolle, 1813), < Hippoeastanum 4- 
-acew,} An order of dicotyledonous polypot- 
alous plants, typified by the genus Mseulus 
{Hippocastanum), By Bentham and Hooker it was 
placed in tho Sqpindaeeai, tribe Sapindete; by many au- 
thors it is regardfed as a auborder of Sapindaecm, It was 
reatored to ordinal rank hv Badlekofcr in 1888. It oom- 
prisea trees or shrubs, with Opposite or alternate, exstlp- 
ulate^ mostly compound leaves, and showy flowers. The 



104-) 


to the 

Hippocampina (bji 
kam'pi-nfi), n, pi, p 
(Gttnther), < Sippoa 
pus + 4m,} &me 
Hippocampidw, 

Hippocam^iiup (hip^^ 
kam-pi'ne), n, pi, [NL., < Hipjiocampus + 
-inm,} One of several subfamilies of the family 
Hippocampidw, composed of the genera Hippo- 
campus and Aeentrurus. 

hippocampine (hip-o-kam'pin), a. Pertaining 
to or having the cnaraeters of the Hippocampi- 
dm or Hipjwcamjnnm, 

Uppocamjm j(hip-^kam'pa8), n,; pi. hippo- 
campi (-pi). [L., a sea-horse, < Gr. linr6icafiirog, 
a m^hical sea-monster, with horse’s body and 
fishes tail, also in xo51. the sea-horse, < Ittitoc, 
horse, 4- ndywoc, a sea-monster.] 1. In myth,, 
a sea-horse wiw two fore feet and a body end- 


flowers have ft sepals^ usually united into a 5-toothed oam- 
panulate or tubular calyx; 6 or 4 unequal, irregular, un- 
guiculate^ hypugynous petals; commonly 7 unequal sta- 
mens ; 1 or moro ovnlesln oach cell ; and thick and fleshy 
cotyledona According to Durand this ordor includes the 
geuora jEeeulus and BUda, the well-known horse-chest- 
nuts. 

Bippocastanum (hip-^-kas'tarnum), n. [NL., 

< (&. lirnog, a horse, 4- ndarava, chestnuts.] A 
genus of dicotyledonous trees, founded by 
Toumofort in I/OO, and the type of the Hippo- 
castanacew. This name, however, is antedated 
by LinncDus’s name ASsetdus, by which the genus 
is DOW known. See JEsculns, 
hippocephaloid (hip-d-sef 'a-loid), n, [< Gr. 
Inirog, a horse, + hofCd, 4- Mog, form.] 

A cast of certain fossil equivalve bivalves, es- 
pecially Trigonia, 

mppocras (hip'^kras), n, [Formerly also hyp- 
ocrass, hipocras', ipocras; < F. Mppocras, hypo- 
cras, a corrupt form repr. NL. hippocraticum 
(sc. vinum), an artificial name given in allusion 
to Hippocrates, a famous physician : see Hip- 
pocratic,} An old medicinal drink composed 
of wine with an infusion of spices and other 
ingredients, used as a cordial. Also hippocrass. 

And plaine water hath he preferred before the swete 
hipoerae at tho riche men. «/. Udall, On Luke vll. 

P. Stay, what’s best to drink a mornings? 

It, Ipocras, sir, tor my mistress, if 1 fetch it, is most 
dear to her. Dekksr and Middleton, Honest Whore. 

Hippocfiratea (hip-9-kra'te-y,), n. [NL., < Hip- 
pocrates, a famous physician; see Hippocratic,} 
A large genus of polypetalous dicotyledonous 
climbing shrubs, of the natural order Celastri- 
uc€R, and type of the tribe Hippocratem, They 
have a small 5-parted calyx; 6 narrow petala; usually 8 
gtamens^ and a 8-celled ovary which is free or confluent 
with the disk, ripening into comproased, coriaoeoua 2- 
valved or indohiscent carpels, which are slightly connate 
at the base. The leaves are opposite, petioled, and entire 
or serrate ; the flowers are greenish or whiter and arranged 
ill axillary panicles or cymes. About flO roocies are known, 
natives of tropical Asi% Africa, Auatraiia, America, and 
the Facifle ialands. H. eomosa of the West Indies pro- 
duces oily seeds which are used like almonds. Well-pre- 
served leaves of two species of Ilippoeratea have been 
found in the Miocene deposits of Styria and Bohemia, 
hipppcratead (hlp-o-kra'tf-ad), n. [< Hippo- 
cratea,} A plant of the tribe Hippocratem. 
Lindley, 

mppocrateSB (hip-o-kra'tH), n. pi. [NL., < 
Hippocratca (< L. Hippocrates: see Hippocrat- 
ic) 4- -cm,} A tribe ox plants belouj^g to the 
natural order Celastrincm and tjrpined by the 
genus Hippocratca. This tribedlffers from the others 
of the Cdadrinem by having S, rarely 2, 4, or 6, stamens 
Inserted on the disk, and with oomplanate filaments ; tho 
anthers extrorsely dehiscent; the seeds exslbuminous; 
and the leaves often opposite. It Is the same as the Hip- 
poerateacses of Humboldt^ Bonplaiid, and Kuuth, and the 
ilippoeradosa of Jussieu. 

Hippocrates's sleere. See sUeve. 

Hippocratic (hip-o-krat'ik), a. [< LL. Hippo- ' 
craticus, < L. Hippocrates, < Gr. *'lnwoKp&Tng (see 
def.); the name means ^strong over horses,’ or 
^strong in horse’ (cf. lirTroKfiOTelv, be superior in 
cavalry), < Iwirog, homo, + updrog, stren^h.J Ot 
or pertaining to Hippocrates, a Greek physi- 
eian, bom about 460 B. o. and died in the fourth 
century b. o., called the ** father of medicine.”-^ 
Blppooratlo flKO (faeies HippoeraHea), the expression 
which the features assume immediately before death, or 
in one exhausted by long siokness, giroit evacuations, 
or excessive hunger, threatening dissolution : so cslled 
from its being vividly described by Hippocrates. The 
nose is pinched, the eyes are sunken, the tuples are hol- 
low, the ears are cold or lead-colored, the skin ot the fore- 
head is tense and diy, the complexion is livid, and the lips 
are pendent, relaxed, end cold. 



Bppoaatie 

, ii feeble and ilmoit Impero^tible 

he linei of the/oee hippoeraHe, 

Century, XXllL SOO. 

Hippocratism (hi-pok'r^tizm), n. [< L. Bippth- 
eratw (see EipmcraHc) + -ism.] Tne dootnnes 
or system of Hippocrates, who is rej^arded as 
the founder of the science of medicine. He 
avoided the extremei of empirlolem and dogmatlem, and 
laid espeoial stress upon observation and upon attention 
to regimen and diet. 

ffippocrene (hip'o-kren or hip-o-kre'ne), n. [L. 
^ppocrem, < Gr! hnroKpijvrj^ a reading, in late 
manuscripts, for lm:ov KpijvTi, the horse’s foun- 
tain: iTTn-ov, gen. of iTr^rof, hors^ a foun- 
tain.] 1. A spring on Mount Helicon in Bobo- 
tia, sacred to the muses, the waters of which 
are poetically held to possess the power of 
poetic inspiration. 

0 for a beaker f nU of the warm South, 

Full of the true, the blushful Hippocrene. 

K»at8, Ode to a Nightingale. 

Nor maddening draughts of Hippocrene, 

Like gleams of sunshine, flash lietween 
Iwck leaves of mistletoe. 

Longf^loto, Qoblet of Life. 

2 (hip- 9 -kre'ne). [NL.] In cooL: {a) A genus 
of gastropod raollusks. Oken, 1817. (h) A ge- 
nus of acalophs. MertenSy 1829. 
hippocrepian (hip-o-kre'pi-fl»n), a, and n. K 
Gfr. IffTTOf, a horse, + a boot (shoe).] L 
a. Like or likened to a horseshoe in shape ; 
hippocrepiform : specifically applied to certain 
ectoproctous Polysoa which usually havo the 
lophophore prolonged into two lobes so as to 
be horseshoe-shaped, as well as to such a loph- 
ophore itself. 

The lophophore resembles that of the hippocrepian Phy« 
lactolflomata in being produced into two arms. 

Umlcy, Auat. Invert., p. 890. 

Some of the scars show traces of the hippocrepian mark 
characteristic of Frotopteris. 

Damon, Geol. Hist, of Plants, p. 94. 

n. n. A polyzoan having these characteris- 
tics. Hee Phyla rtoUtmafa, 
hippocrepiform (hip-o-krepM-fdrm), a. [< Hip- 
pocrepUt + -/om.] {Shaped like a horseshoe. 
Hippocrepis (hip-o-kre'pis), w. fNL., < Gr. irr- 
TTOf, horse, + K(njni^y a boot (shoe).J A small 
genus of trailing or shrubby perennials, of the 
natural order JjiguminosWy with unequally pin- 
nate leaves, umbollate heads of yellow flow- 
ers, which have the stamens free from the vex- 
illum and the anthers iinifom, and a sessile, 
many-ovulod ovary with an indexed st^le: na- 
tives ohiefiy of Europe, northern Africa, and 
western Asia; the horseshoe-vetches, u. eomoea. 
the common horBOShoe-vetch, is a native of England, and 
is so named from the shape of its crooked pods, 
hippodamet (hlp'o-dam), n, [Misused in Spen- 
ser; the form reflects L. HippodamuSy < Gr. 'Itt- 
7r66apo^y the ^ horse-tamer,’ an epithet of Castor. 
Spenser was protiably thinking of hippocamputty 
a sea-monster on which the sea-gods rode.] A 
sea-monster; a sea-horse. 
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hippodrome (hip^^rom), v. L; pret. and pp. 
htppodromed, ppr. hippodroming. [< hippodramey 
n.j To conduct races, equestrian, pedestrian, 
or a<]^uatic, or other contests, in which the re- 
sult 18 prearranged by collusion between the 
managers and the contestants, in order to make 
gain through betting, etc. : in allusion to the pre- 
arranged or perfunctory races in a hippo^ome 
or circus. [TJ. S.] 

It ia a treat to see the whole*souled energy of the young 
collegians [at foot-balll, and there never has yet been the 
slur of hippodroming cast upon any college contest. 

New York NveniTog Poet, Nov. 4, 1880. 

HippoglOBSinflB (hip^^glos-i'ne), n. ph [Nli., < 
mppogloH8U8 + -iiMc.j A subfamily of pleuro- 
nectoid fishes, comprising species with a large 
mouth, well-developed acute tooth, and both 
the ventrals lateral and nearly equally devel- 
oped. It comprises the halibut and the large- 
mouthed flounders of the northern seas. 

Hlppoglossus (hip-o-glos^us), n. [NL., < Gr. 
lirTTo^y horse, + toujrae.] A genus of 

Pleuronectidoiy containing the halibut. The 
common halibut is E, vulgaris, Cuvier, See 
cut under halihiit. Also written Eypoglossus. 

hippOgpny (hi-pog'fi-ni), n, [< Ghf. iniroq, horse, 
Hr -yovi'a, production : see -powy.] The pedigree 
or origin of a horse. Davies, [Rare.] 

There was nothing supernatural in Noba His hij 
ony, even It it had been as the Doctor was willing to have 
it supposed he thought probable^ would upon his theory 
havo been in the course of nature, though not in her usual 
course. Southey, The Doctor, czliv. 


W] 


uppogrift hippogryph (hip'o-grif), n, [< P. 
hippogriffe = Sp,liipogrifo = Fg. hippogrifo =: 
It. ippogrifoy < Gr. iirnoCy horse, -f LL, gryphus 
(Gr. yfnjijf), a griffin : see griffin.'] A fabulous 
croaturo, like a griffin, but with hoofs and other 



Spencer, F. q., m. zL 4U. 

^podameian (hip^$-da-mi'^n), a. [(1) < L. 
Eippodamia ot Eippodameiay also EippodamCy < 
Gr. ^hrirodd/jteia or 'iTTTrodd//^, a fern, name (see 
def. 1), corresponding to ^hrwddapog, Hippoda- 
mus; (2) < Gr. ^lirndoapogy a masc. name: seo 
def» aud cf. hippodame,] 1. Of or pertaining 
to Hippodameia, daughter of GSnomaus, and 
the ancestress of the Atreidu). She became the 
wife of Pelops as the reward of his victory over her father 
in a ohariot-raee, which ho won by bribing the charioteer 
of (Enomaus. Inere are various versions of the legend. 
2. Of or pertaining to Hippodamus. a mreat Mi- 
lesian architect and en^^neer of tne fifth cen- 
tury B. c. 

hippodrome (hip'o-drdm), n, [< F. hippodrome 
s Bp. hipddromo s= Pg. hippodromo » it. ippo^ 
dronwy < L. hippodromos, < Gr. iirirdSpopogy a 
race-course, < lirirof, horse, + dpdpoCy a course, 
running, < dpafietVy run.] 1. In claasieal antiq,y 
a x)laoe, more or less embellished by art, in 
which horse-races and chariot-races were run 
and horses were exercised; sometimes applied 
to a modern, circus. 

In a fine lawn below my house, I have planted an hip- 
podrome ; it is a circular plantation, consisting of five 
waUcs ; the central of which is a horse-oourse, and three 
sounds make exactly a mile. 

Mft, Account of Monument to the Memory of Dr. Swift. 
2. In sporting slangy a race or other athletic 
contest in wnich it is arranged beforehand 
that a certain contestant shall win ; a mock or 
fraudulent race. [U. S.] 


Hippogrifl’. (After Tiepolo and Ingres.) 

parts resembling a horse, apparently invented, 
in imitation of Pegasus, by tho romancers of the 
middle ages, and furnished to thcii; heroes as a 
means of transportation through the air. 

So saying, ho caught him up, and, without wing 
(.)f hippogrif, bore through the air sublime. 

JIfiifcm, P. B., iv. 642. 

It reminded mo of the Magician Atlantes on his hippo- 
grif, with a knight trussed up behind him. 

Scott, Bedgauutlet^ letter iv. 

hippogrilfin (hip-o-grif'in), 71, Same as hippo- 

T&nogXyphy n. See hippogriff. 
hippoutn (hip'o-lith), n, f< Or. (WTrof, horse, + 
stone.] A stone found in tho stomach or 
intestines of a horse. Smart, 
hlppologist (hi-pol'p-jist), w, [< hippology + 
-wr.] One who stnaies hippology. 

Bourgelat, an advocate at Lyons and a talented hippol- 
ogiet, through his influence with Bertin, prime minister 
under Louis XY., was the flrat to induce the Qovernmeiit 
to establish a veterinary school. Nneye. Brit,, XXIY. 198. 

hippology (hi-por 9 -ji), n, [< Gr. iniroCy horse, 
+ -Aoyia, < 2^yeiVy speak; see •ology,] The sci- 
entific study of tho horse. 

The student [in the Leavenworth Cavalry School] is ex- 
pected to complete a course of Military Art» including 
. . . field serviccL equitation, and hippology. 

Harpe/e Mag., LXXVL 792. 

(hip'o-man), w. [< F. hippamane 

ip. hipdmanes 'ss Pg. hippotnanes s It. t>- 

S Oy < L. hippotnanes, < Gr. Imropavk^y an 
an plant, appar. of the spurge kind, of 
which horses were supposed to be madlv fond, 
or which made them mad ; also, a small black 
fleshy substance on the forehead of a new-born 
foal, or a mucous humor that flows from a mare 
in heat, used as a philter; < iTrrror, horse, + pavla, 
madness, uaivcoBaty be mad.] 1. A substance 
obtained from a mare or foal, used anciently as 


a philter or love^harm ; hence, a love-potion ; 
a philter or charm. Also hippomamiss.^2 (hi- 
pom'a-ne). [cop.] [NL.] A genus of plants 
of the natural order Eufhoroiaemy onarao> 
terized by having small inconspicuous flow- 
ers of separate sexes, borne on long slender 
spikes. The female flowen are tew, and plooed ilnglj el 
the booe of the spike*; the mole flowera are in oluit^ 
occupying the upper part. The male calyx Is 2-parted, 
the female S-parUKl ; the nude contains 2 to 4 itamena 
Joined by thin fllaments, the female a many-odled ovaxy 
crowned with from 4 to 8 styles. The fruit is a fleshy yei- 
lowish-green berry, ff. mandnella is the manohmeel- 
troq, a native of the West Indies. See manohineA. 

Hippomanese (hlpip-m&'ne-e), n. fl, [NL., < 
Etppomane + -etc.] A tnbe of plants of the 
natural order EuphorhiacecBy established by 
Reichenbach in 1828, and typified by the genus 
Eippomane, it was adopted by lindley in 1847, who 
gave it the following characters : ovule solitary, flowers 
apetalouB in spikes, and bracts 1- to many-flowered. Not 
employed by Betitham and Hooker, who place the genus 
Hippmnane in tho tribe Crotenem, 

hippomanest ( hi-pom'^nez), n. Same as hippo^ 
mane, 1. 

The shepherd knows it weU, and oslla by name 
■ r'B flame; 

^ hour 

. H and spelrd with words of pow^, 

Dire stepdames in the magick bowl infuse. 

Dryden, tr. of Virgil’s Geingiqs, lii. 449. 

Hipponactean (hlp^^nak-te'an), a. and n. [< 
LL. hippmiacteuSy < Gr. ^InnuvdKreiog (as n. to 
* lir7ruvaKTeioVy sc. phpov), pertaining to Hippo- 

• nax, < 'IffTTcivaf (-vokt-), a Greek poet, lit. ^horse- 
ruler,’< Zttttoc, horse, + dvof, ruler, king.] I, a, 
1. Of or pertaining to Hipponax of Ephesus 
(sixth century b. c. l a Greek writer of iambic 
poetry, who was celebrated for his invective 
poemH.»2. In ane.jtros.y an epithet noting cer- 
tain meters Invented or introduced into Greek 
literature by Hipponax — Hipponac te an dlstldi, 
Hipponactean system, a distich oousisting of a troohalo 
dimeter and an iambic trimeter, both catMectic.^Hip- 
meter. ftirvntmujMMnn vene. (a) A tro- 
chaic tetrameter calaleot^the next to the last time or 
syllable of which is long Instead of short r-w-Q | -w. 
w I .^..e I callod on account of this intentional 

violation ox rhythm eeazon rhulting or limping). Bee 
eearim. (b) An iambic trimeter acatalectic, of the kind 
called season and choliambus (literally, lame iambusi be- 
cause the next to the last time or syllable Is long Instead 
of being short, as required by rhythm (thui^ e- w | o- 
w- 1 w-.aix 

n. n. In anc, pros., a Hipponactean meter 
or verse. 

hipponosology (hip^o-n^soFo-ji), n. [< Gr. Zir- 
TTcw;, horse, -F B. nosology q. v.] Hippopathol- 
ORy* 

wpopathological (hip-o-path-o-loj'i-kal). 
Pertaining to uippopatnology. 

hippopathology (hip^5-pa-tb»l'9‘ji)« [< 

Iwirog, horse, + E. pathology y q. v.] The pathol- 
ogy of the horse; the science of veterinary 
medicine. 

HippophaS (hi-pof'a-e), n. [NL., < L. hippo- 
pJiaesy < Or. iTnrotjnugy a plant. Euphorbia rpinosa 
^Bprengel), found also in other forms, twird^e^, 
iwwoipavegy and and (perhaps a diff. 


a. 


plant) linrdfaioTWy < tirxrof, horse. + ^veoBaty 
shine (or produce). The allusion is not 
clear.] A monotypic genus of shrubby plants, 
of the natural order Ekeagnacea:, confined to 
temperate Europe and Asia ; the sallow-thoniB. 
H. rhamnoidee (the common sallow-thorn or sea-bnok- 
thornX the only B] '■ .... 

rivers of Europe, ! 

but sometimes found t 

ally cultivated in gardens, on account uf its silvery leaves^ 
which are linear-lanceolate. The berries, which are pro- 
duced in great abundanceb are yellow, contain one seed, and 
have an acid flavor. A fish -sauce is sometimes prepared 
from them, and the Tatars are said to make a JelW from 
them. Leaves and fruit of two extinct species m Sip- 
pottos have been found in a fossil state in the Miocene 
lignites of Hesse at Salshanseii. 

Uppophagi (hi-pof'a-j!), 71. pi, HdL., pi. of hip- 
pophagus: wie nqtp^hagous.] Eaters of horse- 
flesh; specifically, a name given by Ptolemy to 
certain nomads, Scythians in central Asia and 
Barmatians northeast of the Caspian sea, who 
fed on horse-flesh. 

hippophagist (hi-pof'a-iist), n, * {< hippephagy 
H- -tsf.] One who eats horse-flesh. 

hippopnagona (hi-pof 'a-gus), a. [< ML. hippo- 
pkagus (m pi. hij^opUe^y q. v.), < Gr. ixnrofd- 


yoc (Ptolemy), eating horses gee hippephagi), < 
lirwosy horse, + ^yelvy eat.] Fe 


flesh. 


deeding on horse- 


UppopAUe (hip'^fll), n. K Gr. linroc, bone, 
-H a/Xoc, loving.] A hone^over; one who is 
adoioted to honee; a hone-faneler. 



Htrt to ImpoMiU* to find ft poftolly hoDiit MmoM 

a r. aQim§M, tim Aciftotic, lIjC 684 . 

mraopodiite n. pi. [NL., 

< mi>piipodiu8 + -tm.j A family of oceanic 
hydroidi, tubular medusans, or Siphonopliora^ 
of the order Calycophora^ taking name from the 
genus HippopodiuSf and related to IHphyida:. 
out having more than two horseshoe-shaped 
swimming-bells, no polyp-stem, and no float. 
Also written Hippopodidw. 

Bippopodiidm: the swimming column has two rows of 
neotooftlyce^ and is situated on an upper lateral bmnch 
of the stem. The male and female gonophores are grouped 
In elufters ... at the base of the nutritive polype. 

Claui, Zoology (trans.X I. 250. 

HippOl^lIB (hip-o-po'di-us), n. [Nh., < Gr. 
IwTTos:, horse, + irok' (tto^I-) = E./oof.j A genus 
of tubular medusans or calycopborans, giving 
name to the family Hippopodiidw : same as 
Oleha^ 2. Quay and Gaimard^ 1827. 
hlppoj^tami, n, Latin plural of hippopotamus. 
hippopotamic (hh^-pot'i^mik), a. K Uippo^ 
potafnus + -ic.] Of or pertaining to the hippo- 
potamus; hence, flguratively, ponderous. 

S?en with the masters of it, English prose was then still 
in the hippiipatamic stage. Uarpsr'M Mag., LXJC Vll. 477. 

htopopotajnid (hip-$-pot Vmid), n. One of the 
Hippopotamidw. 

Meiyoopotamus of the Miocene Fauna of the Sewallk 
Bills appears to hare been a Eippopotamid. 

HuMsy, Anat Vert, p. 320. 

(hip^o-P9-tamM-dd), n, pL 
^ Hippopotamus -1^ -td^r.l A family of om- 
nivorous mammals, of ):he order Ungulata, sub- 
order Arfiodoofyto, series OmnivorOf and super- 
. family Hippopotamoidea ; the hippopotamuses. 
1%e techniou cnancteristios are: the lower canines en- 

g ed and tusk-like, the stomach non-rumlnant, only im- 
ectly septate^ the odontoid process of the axis conical, 
body maaslTe and obese, the feet 4-toed and phalangi- 
grade, the mussle obtuse with superolateral nostrils, and 
me mamma two In number aud Inguinal. The family Is 
Intermediate between swine and deer, but is much nearer 
the former; it is divided into Hippopotamhus and Chat- 
toptims. 

mp^potaminsb (hip-9-pot-§-m!'n8), n. pi 
[NL., < Hippopotamus + -iims.] The typical 
subfamily of Hippopotamidee, distinguished 
from CharopsiMB by the depression of the skull 
and the prominence of the completed bony or- 
bits. The onl;^ recent genus is Hippopotamus; 
a fossil genus is Hexaprotodon. 
hippopownine (hip-^ot^min), a. hip- 
popotamus + -tTtci.j 'Of or pertaining to the 
J^popotamus; having the ^aracters of the 
mppopotamidk. 

A. superfam- 

uy of mammals, containing only the Hippopotor 
mida. T. N. GUI, 1872. 

hlppopotamns (hip-^-pot'a-mu8)»n.; pi. hip- 
popotamuseSf hippopotami (^z, -ml), [in ear- 
lier form eontr. hippotame, q. v. ; ss F. hippo- 
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tives. It attaint a length of about 14 feet, nrtly more, 
and stands about 5 feet high. It deltohts in water, living 
in lakes, rivers, and estnanes, and feeditig on water-plants, 
or on the herbage growing near the water. It is an esoel- 
lent swimmer ana diver, and can remain under water a 
considerable time. A much smaller and very different 
hippopotauius is ChoBi'opnw libetianins. See Chatroptinat. 
There are several esUnot specici^ of various genera. 

The same river Nilus briiigeth foorth another beast 
called hippopotamu»t L o., a river horse. 

UoUand, tr. at Fliny, viU. 25. 
2. {pap."] n^.] The typical genus of Hippo- 
votamidoB^ (maracterizod by the presence of only 
four lower incisors. H. amphibius is the only liv- 
ing species.— Tailless hlppopotamns, the giant cavy 
or oapibara. 

Hippopns (hip' 9 -pus), n. [NL., < Gr. lirTrop, 
horse, + Troi f (^oo-) ss E. foot."] 1, A genus 
of siphonate bivalve mollusks, of the family 
Tridaenid(Bf or giant clams, and very near 2W- 


liip-diot 

hippnrU (hi-pfl'ri-A), n. [NL., < hippur-ie + 
-•a.] In iaiholf the presence of an excessive 
amount ox hippurio acid in the urine, 
hippnric (hi-pfl'rik), a. [< Gr. Ivnog. horse, 
+ oiipov, urine, + -»c. j Relating to or obtained 
from the urine of horses.— mppurlo ariACoHoNOs. 
an acid found In considerable quantity in the urfne at 


up into benaoio acid and glycocoll. 

' ippurid (hip'9-ridh n. A plant of the natural 
order Haloragem {HippuricUias of Link). Lind- 




Bear's-paw Clam yHifpo^ maculatu^'t. 


potame b Sp. hipopdtamo ss Pg. hippopoidmo 
ss It. ippopotamOf Cl. hippopotamus^KOr. Irmo- 
vArapoCf a river-horse, an irreg. formation aris- 
ing from the earlier phrase name linroc irordpiog, 
where word/noc is an adj. (< irorapdc, river), qual- 
ifying iWTToc, horse. Another name was o Itttoc 
rob the horse of the Nile.’] 1. An om- 

nivorous ungulate pachydermatous mammal 
of the genus Hippopotamus or family Hippopo- 
tamido!. The best-known species is the living African 
river-horse, H. amphibius. it has a thick and square 
head, a very large muode, small eyes and earsf thick and 
heavy body, short legs terminated by four toes, ashort tail. 


daena itself, having closed valves, two cardinal 
teeth, aud a small byssus. H, maculatus of the 
Indian ocean is known as the hear^s-paw clam. 
Martini, 1773; JMmarck, 1799,-2. A genus of 
aealephs: usually misspelled Dells 

ChiajCy 1838# 

hippo-sandal (hip'd-san^dal), n. [< Qr. Ithttoc, 
horse, + odvdahiVj sandal.}' See the extract. 

There are, however some singular articles termed hip- 
po-sandals. the use of which appears doubtful, but which 
were either attached to the horses* foot, or to a primitive 
kind of cart without wheels. 

Jmr. t^Anihrop, Inst., XVIII. 202. 

HippOSpongia (hii>-Mpon'ji-{i), n. [NL., < Gr. 
IffTTof, horse, + GT^ayyia, oirfyyoi, a sponge : see 
sponge. ] The genus of horny or flbrous sponges 
wliich contains the common bath-sponge or 
horse-sponge, H, equina, it is characterized by the 
thinness of its fibers aud the labyrlnthic character of the 
choaiiosoine, !ii* consequence of which the chief fibers 
have no regular radiate airaugoment 

hipposteolofy (hi-pos-te-or‘$^i), n. [< Gr. lir- 
TTOf, horse, + E. osteology.l The osteology of 
the horse. 

bippotamef, n. [ME. corruptly tpofayne; < OF. 
Mppotame s Olt. ippotamo, < L. hippopotamus, 
a hippopotamus: see hijtpopotamus.'] A hip- 
popotamus. 

In that Contree hen many Jpotaynes, that dwellen som- 
tyme In the Watre, and sonityme on the Lond; and thei 
ben half Man and half Hors, as I have seyd before ; and 
thei eten men, whan thei may take hem. 

MandevUU. Travels, p. 208. 

The hippotaiM that like an horse doth iioigh. 

John Dsnngs (Arber’s Eng. Onrnor, X. 166). 

Hippotherium (hip-^the'ri-um), n. [NL., < Gr. 
iTrTToc, horse, + wynov, a wild boast.] A genus of 
fossil horses: a synonym of Hipparion. 



hippotigris (hip-o-t!'ms), n. ' [Gr, iwwdnypig, 
a (supposed) kind of tiger, < Jn-Trof, horse, + 


riypi^, tiger.] 1. A classic name of the ass, 
from the stripes on the back and withers. — 
2. [cap.] [IvL.] A genus of striped African 
eqnids, containing the zebra, dauw, and quag- 
ga. Hamilton Smith. 


Hippspsiamm amphibius. 


- . taato, Skin about two inches thick on the back and 
ridea, and no hair except at the extremity of the tall. 
The Inciiori and oaiiinea of the lower jaw are of great 
Mae and atrength, the canlnea or tnaka being long and 
' forward. Theae tuskiaometlmea reach the length 


af two feet and more, and weigh upward of ate pounds. 
‘ ' 1 aooount cd the tusks and teeth that the ani- 


Xt k ehtefly on 

nnllikillM, they being anparlor In hardnesa to tvoiy, and 
laan llablo tp tom yellow. This hippopotamus innablte 
aaiily the whole of AMoa; Ita flooh k eaton by the na- 


luppotomical (hip-d-torn'i-kal), a. [< hippoU beons cj^h, ani 
omy + -ic-al'] Pertaining to hippotomy. 
hippotoxnist (hi-pot'o-mist), n. [< hippotomy 
+ -kf.] One who dissects horses, or is versed 
in the anatomy of the horse, 
hippotomy (hi-pot'^mi), n. [< Gr. lirno^, a 
horse, + rofiij, a euiting.] The dissection of 
horses; the anatomy of the horse. 

Hipi^raginaB (hip^o-tra-jPne), n. pi [NL., < 

Ifippotragus + -tiwB.] A subfamily of equine 
antelopes, of which the genus Hippotragus is 
the type. 

Hippotragns (hi-pot'r&-ga8), n. [NL., < Gr. 
iTTTTof, horse, + rpdyoQ, goat.] A genus of an- 
telopes, typical of the subfamily .mppofraptme, 
containing the African equine and sable ante- 
lopes, H, equmus and H. niger: synonymous 
with JEgoccrus, 2. ’ The addax is sometimes 
misplaced in this genufi. Sundevall. 

Hipp’B chronOBCope. See ehronoseope. 
hippnrate (hip'u-rat), n. [< hippur-ie + -ak^.] 

A compound formed by the union of hippuric 
acid With a base. 


^8B (hip-^-rid'8-e), w. pi [NL., < Hip- 

puris (-»nd-) + -coj.] An order of plants estab- 
lished by Link in 1821 : same as the Haloragem 
of Endlicber, 1836. 

EippuziB (hi-pu'ris), n. [L., < Qr. iirTrovpic, 
horse-tailed; as noun, a plant, mare’s-tail; < 
IwTroc, horse, + ovpd, tail.] 1. A genus of 
marsh or aquatic plants, of the natural order 
Hjahtragem; the mare’s-tails. it iz chaiactertzed 
by having perfect or polygamous flowers, an entire calyx, 
no petals, a single stamen inserted on the edge of the 
calyx, and a single thread-shaped style, atigmatic down 
one side, and received in the groove net ween the lobes of 
the anther; the fruit is nut-like, l-ceUed, and 1-aeedod. 
H. vulgaris, the mare's-tall or bottle-bruali, grows in pools 
and marshes throughout the temperate and cold regions 
of the globa It is an erect heib, with crowded whorls 
of narrow hair-like leaves (whence the iiame\ and in- 
conspicuous flowers, which are also whorled. It has as- 
tringent properties, and is jmpularly used in diarrhea and 
hemorrh^e. 

2. In sool, a genus of Ashes. Ekin, 1749.— 
8. [{. c.] In ahat, the leash of nerves in which 
the spinal cord ends; the cauda oquina, or 
horsetail. 

hippurite (hip'u-rit), n. and a. [< NL. Hippu- 
rttes, q. v.j I,'n. 1. A specimen or species 
of the family Hippuritidw; one of the liudietcs; 
a horsetail. Hijmurites were formerly classed 
by Lamarck and Latreille with belcmnites, etc., 
as being cephalopods. — 2. A kind of fo.ssil cup- 
coral, Cyatimfhyllum ceratites of Goldfiiss. 

n. a. 1. rertaining to or having the charac- 
ters of the Hippuritidm.-^2. Same as hijqtu- 
ritie. 

Hippnrites (hip-fl-ri'tez), n. [NL.,< Gr. lirnov- 
/wf, horse-tailed (see Hippuris), 4* -ites,^ 1. 
The tj^ical genus of Hippuritidw. Lamarck, 
1801.-2. In hot., a generic name given by 
Lindley and Hutton (1833-5) to remains of a 
fossil plant found in the coal-measures of Eng- 
land. 1'he name Hippurites was given to it because (as 
the authors of the genus remark) it resembles Ui/ puris 
"as much as it can be said to rasemblc anything now liv- 
ing.” In accordance with the latest investigations, Hip- 
purites is united with Calamoeladw, a genus of the JSqui- 
setaceo!. 

hippuritic (hip-u-rit'ik), a. [< hippurite 4- -tc.] 
l^rtalning to hippurites; abounding in, char- 
acterized by, or containing hippurites, as cer- 
tain cretaceous formations. 

HippurMellmmiono had not been noticed on the east- 
ern frontier. JSncgc. Brit.. XVIII. 622. 

hippnritid (hi-pfl'ri-tid), n. A bivalve mollusk 
or the family Hippuritidw. 

Hippnritida (hip-^-rit'i-de), n.pl [NL., < 
Hippurites 4- -idw."] A family of fossil bivalve 
mollusks, of the order Eudistes, named from 
the genus Hippurites; the hippuntes or horse- 
tails. As generally accepted, it includes all the species 
of the order. They have shells with very unequal valves, 
fixed by oue valve, and composed of two layers ; the free 
valve has an internal layer perforated by canals, and an 
outer porous one ; the attached valve has an internal lacu- 
nar layer and an outer layer grooved with vascular im- 
pressions. The species are characteristic of the Creta- 
ceous epoch, and exhibit considerable diversity. The 
family is also limited by some to the genus Hippuritss 
and closely related forms* 

hippnritoid (hi-pu'ri-toid), a. Pertaining to or 
resembling the Himurimw. 
llippilB (hip'us), n. [NL., < Gr. Innoc (m. and f. ), 
diiQ. cKKoc = L* equus as AB. eoh, etc., a horse : 
see Equus."] In pathol, an affection of the 
eyes; clonic spasm of the iris. , 
hlp-raAer (hip^rkf^t^r), n. Same as angle- 
rafter. Bee hip^, 4.»Baok of a hip-rafter, see 
baekl. 

hip-roof (hip'rfif), n. A roof the ends of which 
rise immediately from the wall-plates with the 
same inclination to the horizon as its other 
two sides. Also called hipped roof. See cut on 
following page. 

hip-rOBO (hip'rdz), n. Same as hip-brier. 
hi^ahot (hip'shot), a. Having the hip dislo- 
cated or shot out of place ; hence, figuratively, 
lame; awkward. 

Why do yon go nodding and waggling so like a fool, as 
if you ware Mp»shot$ says the goose to the gosling. 

Sir R. DBsSrangs. 


hlpHdiofe 



liilfroof, Union *l‘heoloKlcal Seinuiiiry, New York. 

//. //. //. hips: h, h, hip-knobs. 

The field this grammarian cannot aet Into right 

frame of conatruotion. 

MUtofit Apology for Smectymniiua. 

hip-strap (hip'strap), n. The support of the 
breeching of a carriage- or wagon-haruosB. 8ee 
cut under hartmft, 
hipt, p* a. See hippe^^ 

Ript^e (hip't&-ie), n. [NL., said to bo so 
callea in allusion to tho shape of the lateral 
petals, which appear like wings ; being appar. 
(irrog.) < Ghr. hnofiOat^ var. of irhatrOaij fljr.] A 
small genus of climbing shrubs, belonging to 
the natural order MalplgUitma}^ tribe ffirmiWf 
proposed by Gartner (1802), and type of the 
tribe Hip lagcm of De Candolle, it ia oharactorlaed 
by a n^partod calyx, with one large gland ; unequal fringed 
petttla ; 10 fertile aianiena, uiio larger than tho I'oat ; and 
a S-lubod ovary, forming in fruit 3 carpels, each with 3 
wings. The leaves are opposite, thick, and entire ; the 
flowers arc in I’aeoines. and are white and fragrant Only 4 
apeuios are known, natives of tropical Africa, 
fflptageae (hip-ta'je-e), n. ph [NL., < lUptage 
-I- ] A tribe of plants belonging to tho natu- 

ral order Malpighiacew, proposed by Do Candolle 
QK24), and typified by the gonus Hiptage, By 
Bentham ana Hooker it is not retained as a 
tribe, the genera it included being referred to 
the tribe Hiroiece. 

hip-tile (hip'tll), n. A saddle-shaped tile used 
in covering the hips of roofs, 
hip-tree (hip'tre), n, [Also written hep^trae; 
< ME. hepetrCf < hepe^ hip*-*, + trCy tree.] The 
dogrose, liosa mnina^ 

hipwort (hip'w^rt), n, A British plant, Cotyle^ 
mn umhilmts, 

Hipmrt, from tho reaemblanoo of the leaf to the acetab- 
ulum or hip-aoukot, whence its former iiaiiioof Herhacox- 
eiidicum, or herb of the hips. 

A. Prior, Popular Names of British Plants. 

hirt. pron. See 

SOrSBa (hi-re'ii,), ». [NL., named after Jean 

Nicholas de lu a French physician.] A 
large genus of dicotyledonous polypetalous 
plants, of the natural order Malpighiacofi', tho 
type of the tribe Jlirn>e<v, founded by Jacquiu, 
1780. They have a fi-parted calyx with 10^ or no glands ; 
reflexed, clawed, denticulate, or entire petaUs ; 10 perfect 
Rtamens, inonadelphous at base ; a S-lolaed ovary, form- 
ing ill fruit 1 to 3 nainaraa ; opposite or alteriiato, entire, 
2-Btlpulatc loaves; and yellow, rose, or lilac flowers in 
axilluiy umbels or racemes. They are mostly climbing 
shrubs, about 50 species Iteing known, all from tropical 
America. The genus is known in a fossil state lioth by its 
fruit and by its leaves, and six species ore described from 
the European Tertiailcs, one of them occurring in tho 
Eocene deposits in the isle of Wight. 

HirsBeBB (hi-re'e-e), n. pi, [NL.,< Hima + -^u'.] 
A tribe of plants of the natural order Malpighia- 
ceWf typified by the genus Hirm, it la charactor- 
iaod by Bentham and Hooker as having perfect Btamona; 
8 free atylea, or rarely i ; i to 8 samaras, each being 1- to 
7-wingea ; atem usually cliiiihing ; leaves often alternate ; 
and atlpulea lucouapicuous or wanting. Nearly the same 
as tho tiirasaem of Griaebach and the Hireat of Jusaieu. 

hiragana (he-rfl-ga'na), n, [Jap.,< /um, plain, 
+ kanUf q. v.] The cursive form of Japanese 
writing, said to have been introduced by a 
Buddhist priest named Kuhai about the micidlo 
of the ninth century, it oonaista of abbreviated 
forma of a limited number of the more common Chineae 
oharactera, used phonetically, and la the stylo of letter 
commonly used in books and written documenta. See 
kana and ktUakaiia, 

The Japanese Hirakana Byllabary. 

Isaac Taylor, The Alphabet, 1. 14. 

In ordinary letter-writing the cursive hand, moi'o or less 
abbreviatefL ia emifloyed, being supplemented, when re- 
quired, by ^e hirofftvna. Hneye, Brit., XIII. 586. 

hirchent, hirchonnt, Obsolete forms of ur- 
chin^ 1. 

hirdc (hto'sik), a, [< L. hireusy a ffoat, + -to.] 
Of or pertaining to a goat ; applied in chemistry 
to a liquid fatty substance wnioh was beUevod 
by the discoverer to be the odorous principle of 
mutton-suet, and which appears to be a mix- 
tui'e of several homologous fatty acids, 
hirdne (hto'siu), a, [ss F. hirmney < L. ktroi- 
nuBy hirquinuBy of a goat, goatish, < hireus, a 
goat: Bee hireiut.^ Pertainuigto or having the 
179 
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oharaoteristics of a goat: like a ^at; goatish; 
especially, having a rank smell like that of a 
goat. 

Ooat-like Iti aspect and very hiroine in many of its hab- 
Ita, the Chamois la often suppoaed to belong to tho Goats 
rather than to the Antelopes. 

. J. Q. Wood, Ulus. Nat. Hist., p. m. 

The landlady . . . pulled a hireim man or two hither, 
and pushed a hireim man or two thither, with the im- 
passive eountenance of a housewife moving her funiiture. 

C. Jleade, Gloiater and Health, xxiv. 

hirdne (h^r'siu), n. [< L. kireuSy a goat, + 

Cf. hircincy a.] A fossil amorphous resin, the 
.composition of which has not been determined. 
Hircmia (h^r-sin'i-jl), n, [NL., < L. hirnnus: 
see hircinowt,'] The typical genus of HirnniU 
da:. Nardo. 

HirdnlidflB (her-si-m'i-de), M. pi, [NL., < Hir~ 
cinia + 4dm,'\ A family of ceratoso sponges, 
of tho order CormumapongiWy typified by the 
genus Hircinin, having a narrow axial canal in 
the fibers, ana iitameuts in the grouiid-siih- 
stance. It is divided by Lendenfeld into the 
subfamilies Hireinino} and Uirdnissinw, Also 
Hireinidas, 

hlrdnoUB (h^r-si'uus), a, [< L. hircinmy hir» 
guinusy of a goat : see hireine!) In hot, and codL, 
smelling like a goat; having a hirciuo odor. 
hircUB (h^r'kus), n, [L. hirmBy also hircunB and 
ircuHy^ SBthmvi UrcuBy a goat.] 1. In sodUy a 
goat; the specific name of the domestic goat, 
Capra hircusy by some authors made a genus 
of goats. — 2. [cap,"] In astron., another name 
for the star (>apella. 

hirdy-glrdy (h6r'di-ger'di), adv, [Cf. hurdu^ 
guray^ In confusion or disorder. [Scotch.] 
He ventured back into the parlour, where a* was gaun 
hirdy^girdy naobody to say ‘‘ come in "•or *' gae out." 

Scott, Bedgauutlet, letter xi. 

hire^ (k^)» V. t , ; pret. and pp. hiredy ppr. hiring. 
[< ME. hirmyhyren^hurmiyK AS.hyrian =OFpies. 
hera = D. huren = LG. hiinm == MHG. hureny 
G. h(mem,y*d{fk\, haudern (with epenthetic d) = 
Sw. hyra s= Dan. hyrcy hire; root unknown. 
Tho noun appears to be from the verb.] 1. 
To engage the use of for a consideration; agree 
to pay a price or give an equivalent for tho 
use of: as, to hire a horse and carriage; to hire 
a house for a year. 

For cariage tho porter hors acthalle hyve. 

Bahee* Book (Ei^ E. T. H.), p. 3ia 
Hire ns some fair chamber tor the night, 

And atalling fur the horses. Tennyson, Geraint 

2, To engage the services of ; employ for wages, 
a salary, or other consideration: as, to hire la- 
borers, a clerk, a teacher, etc. 

A man that is an householder, which went out oarly.in 
the momiug to hire labourers into his vineyard. 

Mat. XX. 1. 

The iiurao Bleeps sweetly, hir’d to wulch the sick. 

Cowper, Task, i. 89. 

8 . To engage the interest of; agree to pay for 
the desired action or conduct of ; bribe ; m- 
ward. 

I lov’d my friend, not measur’d out by time. 

Nor hir’d by circumstance of place and honour. 

Fletcher, Wife for a Mouth, v. 8. 
Thyinoetes flrst, ’tis doubtful wlietber . . . 
Mov’d that the ramparts might l»e broken down. 

Dryden, .fineid, ii. 42. 

4 . To borrow (money). [l*i’ov. Eng.] — 6 . To 
^ant the temporary use of for compensation; 
lend the service of for a reward; let; lease: 
often with out: as, to hire out a horse or car- 
riage, 

A man plauntide a vyneyerd . . . and hiride it to til- 
leris. Wyelif, Mark xii. 1. 

They . . . have hired out themselves for broad. 

1 Sam. ii. 5. 

She hired me to Queen Mary’s honor 
When scarce eleven years aiild. 

JHary Hamilton (('hild's Ballads, 111. 825). 
He left his father’s house, 

And Aired himself to work within the flelds. 

Tennyson, Dora. 

bBVIL Hire. Let, Rent, Lease, Charter. 'Jlie verb Aire 
applies to both persons and property, but is appropriately 
uskl to designate the act of an employer, tenant, or bailee 
who engages some person or thing by a promise to pay 
hire. Let applies only to property, and only to the act 
of the owner or lessor. Rent and lease apply only to prop- 
erty, but are used indifferently of the act of the owner 
or lessor and that of the tenant Charter is used only 
of vessels (and colloquially of railroad-oars and •engiiiesi 


]|ir6^ (hip), tl, [^ M i'4. ff ,» » , fffft f^y XJy nvr (/, > 

Ayr (gen. Ayrc) = OFries. here as D. huur =s 
LG. hiire as G. heuer =s 8w. hyra as Dan. hyre, 
hire, rent, wage, aorvice : see the verb.] 1. A 
price, reward, or iMunpensation paid or con- 
tracted to be given for the use of something. 


UrliBg 

Owners of (knitting] frames who^ though they did not 
themselves exercise the trader let frames out on Airs. 

Bnglish OUds (E. E. T. S.X Int, p. olxxx. 

2. A reward or recompense paid for personal 
service; wages. 

Tho labourer is worthy of his hire. , Luke x. 7. 
[The Shekh] had offered to carry ino tho same Journey 
with all my people and himgage without hire. 

Bruee, Source of the Nile, 1. 87. 
Ibe thrifty Airs I sav’d under your fattier. 

• Shak., As you Like it. It. 8. 

3. Compensation in general ; reward. 

For to gete of Fames Airs, 

Tho temple [of Diana] oetto I al afire. 

Chancer, House of Fame, 1. 1857. 
Of certain turbulent wits it is said, . . . they thought 
the very disturbance of things established an Airs suffi- 
cient to sot them on work. Hooker, Eccles. Folity, L 7. 
On hire, for hiring. 

'I'o keep one’s cunsclonoe, too, on hire, as that drunken 
Tstiam down there at the liveiy-stable does a horse. 

IT. Jf. Mtker, New Timothy, p. 161. 
=83m. Wages, Png, etc. (see salary), remuneration, 
hire*-*!, pron . Hcc /»#'*. 

hired^t, n. [ME., also hird ; < AS. Aired, house- 
hold, < *hura, oiio of a family (see hewe), + -red, 
rwdetiy condition: see -m/.] A body of re- 
tainers OP courtiers ; a court, 
hired*^ (hird), p. a. Employed or engaged for 
regular or temporary use or service for rent, 
pay, or stated wages: as, a hired carriage; a 
hired girl ; a hired man. 

And Paul dwelt two whole yean in his own hired house. 

Acts xxviii 80. 

hireless (hir'lcs), a. [< hire^ + •leas,'] Without 
hire; not rewarded; gratuitous. 

’J'his fam'd philosopher is Nature's spie, 

And hireless gives th’ intelligence to Art. 

Sir W. Bavenant, Oondibert, i. 6. 

hireling (hireling), n, and a, [< ME. hyrling, < 
AS. hprling (= I>. huurling = LG. hurlink ss G. 
hmerUng), hireling, < Ajfr, hire, + ~ling^.] I, n, 

1. One who is hired or serves for wages: now 
used only in reprobation or contempt, as in 
def. 2. 

The hireling longs to see the shades descend, 

That with the tedious day his toil might end, 

And he his pay receive. Sandys, Paraphrase of Job. 

2. A mercenary ; one who acts only with a view 
to reward or material benefit. 

Tlie hireling fleeth, because he is an Hireling, and eareth 
not fur the sheep. John x. 18. 

So cloinl) this llrst grand thief into God’s fold ; 

So since into his cliurch lewd hirelings climb. 

MUton, P. L., iv. IBS. 
If the patriot’s pulses deep, 

How vain the watch that hirelings keep, 

i>. W. Holmes, Qui Vive. 

II, a. Serving for wages ; employed for money 
or other compensation; venal; meroenary'. 

The fleiy duke Is pricking fast oc^ross Saint Andrd's jdain, 
With all the hireling chivalry of Gueldcrs and Almayne. 

Macaulay, Battle of Iviy. 
Tho slavish priest 

Sets no great value on his hireling faith. 

Shelley, Queen Mab, v. 
*Syn. Meretnary, etc. See venal. 
hireman (hir'man), n. ; pi. hiremvn (-men). [< 
hirc^ + man,] " A hired servant; a retainer. 
[Obsolete or Scotch.] 

He then took off tho scarlet coat, 

Bedeck'd wi’ shinin’ gold. 

And has put on the hireman's coat, 

To kelp him frae tho cold. 

The Hireman Chiel (Child's Ballads, VIII. 234). 

Hirenf (hi 'ren ),n, [A corruption of Ireney a fern, 
name : see Irene,] The name of a female char- 
acter in Peele’s play of “ The Turkish Mahomet 
and the fair Hiren,’^ used allusively by Shak- 
spere and other old dramatists in the bombast 
put into the mouths of various characters. 

Down, down, dogs ! down, faitors ! Have we not Hiren 
here? ^Aok., 2 Hen. IV., U. 4. 

hirer (hir'dr), n. One who hires, 
hireselvet, hireselvent. pron. Middle Eng- 
lish forms of herself. Chaucer, 
hiring (hir'ing), w. [Verbal n. of hiredy f?.] 1, 
In law, a name of a class of contracts of bail- 
ment for compensation, including those in 
which the baih^e gains the tenmorary use of the 
thing for a compensation paid by him, and those 
in wTiich he is to bestow labor on it, or trans- 
port it, for a (sompensation to be paid to him : 
corresponding to the locatum of the cml law. — 
2. A fair or market for servants, at which bar- 
gains for their services are made. [Prov. Eng.] 

At fairs, as well as hirings, it Isoustomaiy for all the young 
people in the neighbourhood to assemble and dance at the 
Inns and alehouses. Hone’e Beery-Day Book, XL 668. 

hirling, n. See herUng, 
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IdSB^Ogicni (bJismM&'ri-oii), n.; pi. Itimcikh 
fia(4). r<MGr.*lpuo MytWf fipfiOMyioVf a ool- 
leotion of liinnoif < £ip/*6Cf himoB; + -‘Xoytov, < 
ktyeiVf Bay.] In the Gr, Ch.t an office-book con- 
taining tnc hirmoi, UBually alBO tlie prayers at 
the elevation of the panagia and 

some other forms. 

bimiOgf hinniUI (hir'mos, h^r'mus), n. ; pi. hir- 
mot, hirmi (-moi, -mi). [hL, hirmos, < Gr. eipfidg, 
a series, connection, context, in LGr., etc., used 
specifically as in def . (the exact reason being im- 
certain) ; < elpetv =s L. serarCf fasten together, 
join: see sericft and sermon^ from the L. verb.] 
In the hymnology of the Greek Church, the first 
strophe or stanza of a standard or original ode 
in a canon of odes, serving as a rhythmical and 
musical model for the other stanzas (troparia), 
both of its own ode and of others in the same 
rhythm, in the olBce-booki it is inclowd in inverted 
oommM, and is given in lull only at the head of its own 
ode. itee initial words alone being prefixed to other odes. 
A hlrmos is someUmes said at the end of its ode. 
Urondelle (hlr-on-der ), n. [F., a swallow, dim., 
< L. hirundo, a swallow: see hirundo*^ In her., 
a swallow used as a bearing. 

The swallow, or hironddle, forms the very early coat of 
the Arundels. Encyc. Brit,, XL 701. 

Uiple (h6r'pl), V, i . ; pret. and pp. hirpled, ppr. 
hilling, [Origin obscure.] Tohalt;w^kas 
if lame. [Scotch.] 

The hares were hirplin down the furs [farrows]. 

Burtu, Holy Fair. 

His aged grandmother was wont to hir^e out to the 
Ltndsayiands load to meet him on his way home. 

Quoted ill /M J. Brown'ti Spare Hours, 8d ser., p. 333. 

hirafi (h6rs), fi. [Also written hyrae; = Dan. 
hirse s Sw. hirs, < G. hirse, hirsche, IdHG. hirse, 
hirSf OHG. hirsi, hirso, millet; origin obscure.] 
The broom-corn, Sorghum aacchdratum or S, 
eampanum, sometimes called millet or Indian 
milieu 

UneD (hir'sel), n. [Sc. ; also written hirale, hir~ 
eeU, hirsale, hirdsell (the last appar. in simula- 
tion of bird, herd})\ origin uncertain.] 1. A 
multitude; a throng: applied to living creatures 
of any kind. [Scotch.] 

** Jock, man/' said he, ** yo’re just telling a hirnd o’ oen> 
down lees [lies].” ^iogg. Brownie, 1. 160. 

Specifically — 2. A fiock of sheep. [Scotch.] 

Ckxme from the hiUs where your hiradt are graxiiig. 

Scott, March, March. 

hinel^ (h^r'sl), V, L; pret, and pp. hirnchd or 
hiraelled, ppr. hireeling or hiraelHng. [Sc.; also 
written hirale; origin obscure.] To slide or 
move by pushing one’s self along on the back 
or haunches; also, to move forward with a rus- 
tling noise along a rough surface. [Scotch.] 

So he sat himsvll doun and hiraeUed doiin into the glen, 
where It wad liae been ill fullowring him wi' the beast. 

Scott, Guy Mannoring, xxxv. 

UnelTet, j>ron. a Middle English form of her- 
aelf. Chaucer, 

himt (h^rst), n. A former spelling of hurat, 
hinmte (h^r-sut'), a, [s= F. hiraufe ss Sp. Pg. 
hirauto ss It. irauto, < L. hirautua, rough, shaggy, 
bristly: cf, hirtua, rough, hairy, shaggy; per- 
haps ult. akin to horrere, bristle: see norrent, 
hornkf.] 1. Hairy; shaggy. 

Suppose thou saw her in a base beggar's weed, or else 
dressed in some old hiratUe Bttirt»8 out of fashion. 

BurUm, Anat. of Mel., p. 554. 

Wearing bis hair and lieard nnshfirn, according to an- 
cient Batavian custom, until the death of his relative. 
Egmont, should have been expiated, . . . this Airaute and 
savage corsair seemed an embodiment of vengeance. 

Motley, Dutch Republic, II. 350. 

2. Specifically, in sool, and hot,, rough or bris- 
tling with hairs ; having a thick covering of 
long and rather stiff hairs.— Sf. Coarse ; boor- 
ish; unmannerly. 

He looked fdderly, was cynical and hirautc in his beha- 
vlour. Life cfA. Wood, p. 109. 

Unnteness (hdr-sut'nes), n. The state of be- 
ing hirsute; hairiness. 

Leanness, hirauteneaa, broad veins, much hair on the. 
bimr, Ac., mow melancholy. Burton, Anat. of MeL, p. 59. 

hlrailties (h^r-su'ti-ez), n. [NL., < L. hirautua, 
hairy: see hiraute.'\ In enUm,, a thick cover- 
ing of coarse or fine hairs. 
hlmtodnereonB (hdr-su^d-si-ne^re-us), a, [< 
L. hirautua, hairy, -f einereua, ashy.] In ett^ 
Um., hirsute with cinereous hairs. This and simi- 
lar compounds, as hirauto-atroua, himutoeaataneoua, etc., 
Mleate color arising from the haliy covering, and not 
from the integnment. 

kteMloaiTchAr-terus). a. Minutely hirsute. 
jl&HdIllfrOfrfr (hi-rfi-di-na'sf-K), «. pi, [NL. 
(Smbe), < Hirudo (-dha-) -f -ocaa.] A primary 


division or tribe” of leeches, characterized by blab (hish), v, i, [< ME. hiaahen, var. of hiaaen, 

A- *_ J 1. *1 m.. 1.2^ i.1 _21_2 


the non-protrusile proboscis, and comprising 
most of tne order Hirudinea, . 

Hirndinea (hir-^^n'e-&), n. pi, [NL., < Hi- 
rudo (-din-) + -ea.] An order of annelids hav- 
ing a sucking-disk at one or both ends; the 
leeches or suctorial annelids. They are hermaph- 
rodite and ametabolous, mostly aquatic ano found in fresh 
water, but sometimes marine or terrestrial, with only su- 
perficial auuulation, and not duotiferous. There are sev- 


hiss ; cf. hush, *8h, etc.] To hiss; make a sibi- 
lant sound bv enolling the breath forcibly 
through the closeu teeth. 

The clear truth so manifestly proved that they cannot 
once hiah against it. Tyndale, Works, 1. 482. 


Mumps [a dog ] knows his company —he docs. 1 might 
hiah at nim by th* hour together before he’d fly at a real 
gentlewoman like you. 


George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, v. 2. 

[Named after 

_ . - . - Swedish chemist 

Suetoria, and Bdelloidea, The Hintdima are sometimes and miueralo^st.] A hydrous iron silicate, 
raiMd to the rank of a cl^. ranged with (MoidetL lW- occurring in amorplioiis compact masses of a 

Wack to browni«b.Wk cplo? and conchoidal 

QnathobdeUa, fracture, m various localities of Scandinavia, 

hlrudinid (hi-rfi'di-nid), n. A leech of the fam- bipn (hizn), pron. [Also written hi^n; a popular 
ily Mirudinidoi. formation, like hern, ourn, youm, theim, etc., 

TTirfiiHwiiifla (hiT-()-din'i-de), n. pU [NL., < not, as sometimes oxiilained, a contraction of 
Hirudo (-dtn-) 4* -id^.] A family of leeches, hia own, etc., but in imitation of mine, thine, 
named from the genus Hirudo. The oral sucker is etc., with formative -n.] Same as hia"^ in its 
incomplete, continuous with the My, and formed by a predicate use. [Prov. Eng. and U. S.] 


molding of the anterior rings ; the gullet is short, and 
the anus very small. *H:utting into the akin, they suck 
the blood of vertebrate animals, and only fall away when 

‘ * nd lobi 



An’ every fdler felt es though all Mexico wuz Aif’n. 

Lowell, Biglow Papers, 1. 21. 

. indlobed. Hlspa (his'pft), n, [NL., abbr. < L. hispidua, 

the lijndCT pair of lobos elongated in an inteattnd )ja5y, bristly: see hiapid,'} The typical genus 

2 for dav. chrysomclid beetles of the sub- 
family Hisfmuv, The front is infloxed ; 
the mouth ia on the under aide of tlie head, 
which is not covered by the thorax : the 
■idea of the elytra and thorax are not ex- 
panded, and their upper surface is armed 
with long spines, wiieticc the name. //. 
atra, occurring over a large part of Europe, 
is about 5 millimeters long, of a black color, 
and has the spines of the elytra disposed 
In 4 more or less regular rows. nliui?ai sii2‘ 

Hia- 

, ^ . Spain ; see Span- 

ish,! Pertaining to Spain or its people ; par- 
ticularly, pertaining to ancient Spain (Jlispa- 
nia). 

[< Hiapania 
idioin. 

There are likewise numerous hiapanieUmta, Keightley, 
Temple liad . . . gradually funned a style singularly 
lucid and melodious, superficially deformed indeed by gal- 
licisms and hiapanidawa picked up in travel or in negotia- 
tion, but at the bottom pure English. 

Macaulay, Sir William Temple. 


gorared. The alimentary canal Is deeply incised ant 
with the hinder pair of lobes elongated in an in 
manner. In these tlie blood will cdten remain for days 
and weeks undigested.” (&. Johnston, 1865.) Also called 
Gnathdbdellidat. 

Hirudo (hi-ri^do), n, [L., a leech, also called 
aanguisuga,! A representative genus of leech- 
es, giving name to the family Birudinidoi and 
order Hirudinea, U, medicinalia or ojfieinalia is the 
common medical leech, now usually referrod to a famUy 
culled Onathohdellidat. See leech. 

Mrundine (hi-nm'din), a. andn. [< L. hirun 


the Hirundinidm, 

Activity almost super-Aimndins. 


Caviyle, Sartor Besartns, 11. 2. i i ^ /i - • \ 

ir-iin-din'i-de), n, pi, [NL., mu m . 

V . . t » 4. ThArn AfA HKAwiRA nnirinmim 


n. n. A swallow 

Hinmdinidffi (hir-i. „ . ^ 

< Hirundo (-din-) + ~idm,J A family of fissi 
rostral oscine passerine birds; the swallows. 

They have 9 primaries, a short, flat, wide, deeply cleft 
bill, long pointed wliigi^ a diversiform tail, usually forked 
or emarginato, small f ee^ and a lithe slender body. There 
are about 100 species of the family, divided into numer- 
oUB modern genera, all insectivorous, migratory, and great HtspftlliciZO (his-pan^i-siz), V. U; pret. and pp. 

ProfM. BfiennOloui.tMkin. +-««.] To render Spanish Ji» oharucter. 

Hirundo (hi-nm'dd), n, [L., = Gr. a Several | tribes] have totally disappeared as separate 

HWU.II 0 W 1 A itatiua nf RwnllowR tvnionl of tlio unities ; others have been in large measure Hiapanicized 

bothh.ta.«u.a....u.«h.b.u. yMifyL z« 

with attenuated lateral feathers aimut us long as the HisponiolatO (his-pan i-o-lat), v. U; and 

wings ; the upper parts are glossy and dark »!olored, the pp. Hiapaniolated, ppr. Hiapaniolating, [After 

lower rufous with a pectoral collar; the sexes are similar; aU ■*---- - -- 

and the eggs are colored. Tho barn-swallows now compose ^ ' 

this genus, such as H, ruatica of EuroiH} and //. erythro- 


? mira of America ; but it was formerly more than con- 
enulnouB with the family Uirundinidai. See cut under 
bam-atmllow. 

llis^ pron. The possessive (genitive) mas- 
culine (and formerly also neuter) of Aci. 
his'^t (hiz), pron, [ME. hia, rare in this use.] A 
perverted form of tho genitive inflection -a, Ja, 
Middle English and early modern English -ra, 
-ia (see -ea\ and -jl), which was confused with 
the genitive pronoun hia, and became common 
especially after nouns whose nominatives end 


Bp. espaftolado, pp. of eapnHolar, make Spanish, 
< EapaHol, Spanish, < KapafUi, < L. Hiapania, 
Spain.] Same as Hiapaniolisv, 

The Hiapaniolated counsellors of Duke .lohn. 

Motley, United Netherlands, III. 454. 

Hispaniolize (his-jian'i-o-llz), v, t, ; pret. and 
pp. HispanwJiffcd, jijir. JhapanioUHng. [After 
Bp. eapaflolizar, < EajmHol, Spanish : see Hiaf/an- 
iolate.! To imbue with Spanish sentiments. 

He had . . . becoiuo Hiapnnitlized under the . . . troa^ 
mont of the King and the Jesuits. 

Motley, United Netherlands, 1. 15. 


in -a. This use was very fregueut In the sizieenth and Hlspanfr-Gallican (his-pan ' d- pal ' i-kan), a, 
seventeenth centuries, panicufarly after Greek and Latin [< L. Hiajmnuma, Hispanic, Spanish, + Gallieua, 
names in -caw -ms, as Artaxwxes hia crown, Brutus hia Gallic, French.] Belonging in common to His- 
virtue,etc. Tho use came to bo recognised us erroneous, nnTiiQ nr Rrmiri ciTirlGmi] 

«.d died ont iu the tot 1«H «f tl). «tRhU>entb ceutunr. UtaS 

lime was the vormesto inon The Peteres ])enl bigon. ffrwwiM under GtoMioon. ^ ^ 

Vayamm (A), Ul. 286. Jiignfd (his'pid), a. [= P. Mumde = 8p. hispido 
In. wu the font, mm That Peter Am peny blKan. __ _ kimrido s Jt. i^Hdo^i L Mipidug, pouffh, 


Layamon (B), iii. 285. 
William Hollowaye by Code ia suffer’nce iTiour. . . . 
Whan the saide pastures were in tho lorde ia handes, etc. 
Doeutnent (1625), quoted in Earle’s Fhil. Eng. Tongue, 

(p. 529. 

The Cathedral Chiirche of Christe in Oxford of King 
Henry tbeight [the Eighth] hia fowndac’uu. 

John Haryngton, Assignment (1594), quoted in Earle's 

Tongue, p. 629. 


shaggy, iiairy, bristly. Worn the same ult. 
source, £. hidoua, hideous, q . v . ] Hairy ; rough ; 
shaggy; bristly. 

John of the wUdemess? tlie hairy child V 
Tlie hiapid Thesbite ? or what satyr wild T 

— ” " ' ) to Hall's rooms (1646). 


More, Verses. ITelace t 


(PhU. Eng. 

Nor Mars hia sword nor war’s quick fire shall bum 

The living rec<ird of your memory. Shak., Sonnets, Iv. mines or very rigid bristles. 

The statue of Hersilia, Hamulus hia wife, is made in EUSpidSfi (his'pi-dc), n. pi. 


Specifically —(a) In hot., having strong hairs or bristles ; 
beset with stiff bristles. (A) lii ewtom., closely covered 
iineiicos; rough with 


with small angular promineiicos ; rough 


minute 


brasse. 


Coryat, Crudities, 1. 86. 


[NL., < Hiapa + 


My paper is the Ulysses hie bow, in which every man of 
wit or learning may fry his strength. 

Aadieon, Guardian, No. 98. 
By young Telemachus hia blooming years. 

Pope, Odyssey. 

[The use naturally extended to the feminine gender and 
the plural number : 

Sarai her name is changed. Oen. zvfi., Contents. 


-idw.] The leaf-beetles, Hiapinw, rated as a 
family. 

hlBVi&tillg (his^i-da-ting), a, [< hiapid + 
-afc2 -f -ing^/} Bristling. Sollaa. 
hizpidity (his-pid'i-ti), n, [< hisjdd + -ity,! 
The state of being'hispid. 

The hiapidity or hairiness of his skin. 

Dr. H. More, Mystery of Godliness, HI. vl. | 5. 


By Boniz Aer womanish subtlety. Dmy/oM, Polyulbion. hispidulOlUI (his-pid'^-lus), a, [< NL. Viiapi* 
nders their throwing dulus, dim. of L. hispidua, hairy : see hiapid,! 


About the lawfulness of the Hollanders 

off the monarohy of Spain. Welwood, Memoiri.] 


In hot,, having short stiff hairs. 


HiiplM 

Bispllin (hi8-prn3), n. pi, [NL., < Hiapa + 
4 fM 0 .} A subfamily of Chf^aomelidatf typified 
by the {^nus Hi^a, eontaimtig numerous -gen- 
era and species whose larvso mine the leaves 
of various plants^ and are popularly known as 
leaf •beetles. Bee cut under Mispa, 
bias (his), V, r< ME. hisseni hyssen, rarely hisshcn 
(> E. dial. hm),< AS. hysian (rare) =s hG, hiHsen, 
uUhisaen = OD, hissehen s= Dan. hysse s Bw. hys- 
sttf hiss: cf. hunk, hisSy also fiasy sizzle (I). 
sisseny G. zischcn, etc.), whizZy whistlCy etc.; all 
ult. imitative of sibilation.] I, intrans. 1. To 
make or emit a sound like a prolonged enuncia- 
tion of 8y as a solvent or a ^oose : utter or send 
forth a long-drawn sibilation; hence, to emit 
any similar sound, as water thrown on hot met- 
al, or as steam rushing through a small orifice ; 
specdfically (of persons), to express disappro- 
bation or contempt by uttering such a sound. 
The merchantB amuiig the people shall Mhb at thee. 

Ezek. xxvii. 86. 

When roasted crabs Atm in the bowl, 

Then nightly aings the ataring owl. 

SlMk., L. L. L., V. 2 (sung). 
I do feel the brand 
JSFMnff already at my forehead ; now 
Idiuo earn are boring. Jt. Jownm, Volpone, ill. 6. 
HUa, znake — I saw him there — 

Let the fox bark, let the wolf yelL 

Tennyaon, Pellcaa and Ettarre. 

2. To whizz, as an arrow or other thing in rapid 
flight. 

Burning Balia hiaa harmleaa by. 

Cmgram, Taking of yamure. 
The apear 

Hiaa'd and went quivering down into the aand. 
Which it sent flying wide. 

M, Amoldy Sohrab and Buatiim. 
n. trans. To condemn or express disapproval 
of by hissing. 

Mai What'B the newest grief ? 

Jioaae. That of an hour's age doth hiaa the apeakcr ; 
Each minute teema a new one. 8hak.y Macbeth, Iv. 8. 
You'll utterly apoll our play, and make It to be hiaatui. 
Beau, and FI,, Knight of Burning Peatlc, ill. .8. 
Such Work by Hireling Actora ahou'd he done. 
Whom you may Clap or Hiaa for half a Crown. 

Prior, Prol. to the Orphan. 

lliBB (his), n, [< hisSf v.] A continued sound 
like that of s; a prolonged sibilation produced 
by the organs of utterance, or any similar 
sound: as, a serpen t^s hiss. It is a common 
expression of disapprobation or contempt. 

lie would have apoko, 

But hiaa for hiaa return’d with forked tongue 
To forked tongue. Milton, I*, i... x. 518. 

Thua waa the appluuae they meant 
Turn'd to exploding hiaa, triumph to ahame 
Caat on thumaelvea from their own moutha. 

Miltm, 1*. L., X. 54a 
The hot hiaa 

And luiatling whistle of the youth who scour'd 
His iiiaater's armour. Tmuyaon, tleraliit. 

hisser (his'^r ), n. One who or that which hisses. 
Begone, then, take flight, thou venoinoua hiaaer, thou 
lying worm. Pop. Sci, Mo., XXXIV. 442. 

hissing (his'ing), n, [< MFl. hissinyvy hyssintfVy 
rarely hisshing; verbal u. of hisSy t'.] 1 . A hiss. 

Therfore thei apeke not^ but tlioi roaken a maner of Aiw- 
ynye, aa a Neddro dothe. MandevUle, Travels, p. 205. 
I heard a hiaahig : there are seipents here ! 

Goldsmith, Frol, to Zoboide. 

2. An occasion of contempt ; an object of scorn 
and derision. 

1 will make this city desolate, and an hiaainy. 

Jor. xlx. 8. 

Has he all that the world loves and admires and covets? 
he iniist cast behind him their admiration . . . and be- 
come a byword and a hiaamy. Bmerann, Compensation. 

hist^ (hist), intevj, [Eormorly also ist; a more 
substantial form of Vf, as hishy husky of *sh : see 
^shy and hishy husky whisty etc.] A sibilant 
utterance used to attract attention and com- 
mand or suggest silence. 

Bist ! 'at, 'st, hark ! Why, there’s a cadence able to rav- 
ish the dullest stole. A. Brewer (10, Lingua, iii. 7. 

Bouiaehe (an interjection whereby sileuoe is imposed), 
husht, whist, iirf, not a word for your Ufo. Cotgrave, 
The knight whispered me, Hiat, these are lovers." 

Steele, Spectator, No. 118. 

hist^ (hist), V. t, [< hist^y interj, Cf. hishy v.] 
To incite, as a dog, by making a sibilant sound. 
Leat they ahould be out, or faint, or cold, 

Their innocent clients hiat Uiem on with gold. 

Miiidleton, Kkthor Hubbard's Tales. 
[In the following passage hint is apparently the imperative 
of the verb, but it is peculiarly used, perhaps like whiat 
as used also by MUtoii as an apparent past participle 
(‘*the wihds with wonder whiat "). 

But first and ohiefeat witli thee bring . . . 

The Cherub Contemplation, 

And the mute Silence hiat along. 

MUton, HPanaaruso, 1, 56.1 
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hlBt^ (hlst)^ V, and n, A common dialectal form 
of hoist, 

hiBt. An abbreviation of history, historiml, 

Hister (his't^r), n. [NL., < hister, orig. (Etrus- 
can) form of h, histrio, a stage-player : sec his- 
trion.'] The tvpical genufl of the family His- 
teridoj. H, helluo is an example. 

Histerida (his-ter'i-de), n, pi, fNL., < Hister 
+ A family of clavicorn Coleoptrray 

typified b^he genus Hister y having geniculate 
an teiince. ^'rhe larv« are long, with horny head and pro. 
thorax, and no ocelli. They are small beetles, for tint most 
part round, hard, and seeddike in appearance. They gen- 
erally live upon decaying animal or vegetable matter. 
The same or similar groups are known aa Uiatsrida, Hia- 
terini, IHateritea, and Hiateroidea, 

histie (bis'ti), [Origiu obscure.] Dry; bar- 
ren. [Hcotch.] 

Adorns the hiatie stlbble-fleld. 

Huma, Mountain Daisy. 

hlstloid (bis'ti-oid), a, [< Gr. InrioVy dim. of 
IflTOf, a web, tissue, + tMof, form.] Kt^seni- 
bling tissue ; having a superficial resemblance 
to tissue. 

histiology (his-ti-ol'o-ji), n, [< Gr. iariovy dim. 
of Mn^y a web, tissue (see hisfioif()y + -/ioym, < 
kiyt/Vy speak : see -ology.li Same as histology. 

HistiophoridflB (his^ti-^for'i-de), n, pi. [NL., 
< HisUophoriis + •itUr,']' A family of scombroid 
acanthopterygian fishes, the sail-fishes, spear- 
fishes, or bill-fishes, near relatives of the true 
sword-fishtJS, Xiphiithe. The body is elongated and 
more or less compressed ; the snout is prolonged into an 
ensiform weapon ; there is a lung and sometimes very 
large spinous diirsol tin, or ^‘sall"; and the ventral fins are 
modifled Into long slender spines, with at least one soft 
ray. The leading genera are Biatiophorua and Tetrnptu- 
raa. The species inhabit waiiu seas and are of large size, 
though smaller than the sword-Ash. See cuts under aall- 
fish and apear-fiah. 

HiBtlophoniS (his-ti-of^o-rus), n. [ND., < Gr. 
itrriovy a sail, a sheet, a web (see histioid), + 
0 /y)f7v =s li.farre =s E. boar^,'] 1 . The typical 
genus of TIistiophoridtv. H, gladius is the com- 
mon sail-fish, spear-fish, or bill-fish. Bee cut 
under saiUflsh,^ 2. A genus of mammals. •/. 
E. Grayy 1838. [In senses 1 and 2 also written 
Istigphorus.l — 3. A genus of mollusks. Peascy 
1860. 

HiBtiHniB (hi»-ti-u'riis), w. [NL., < Gr. ifniovy 
a sail (see histimd)y + oiyid, tail.] 1. A uota- 



Saiiniz.'irtl {fHstinrus aminn'Htsnsis), 


ble genus of lizards, with a dorsal and a eau- 
<lal crest, the latter highly developed. The sail- 
lizard of AmlKjyiia, H. amfstinenaia, is an enonuoua tree- 
lizard a1)oiit 4 feet long. Also written latiurua. G. 
Cuvier, 1829. 

2. A genus of fishes. (Wa, 1850. 
hiBtocnemical (his - to - kem ' i - kal ), a, [< Gr. 
terms, a web, tissue (see histoid)y + E. chesncol.] 
Of or pertaining to histochemistry. 

Turning iTow tothe dicinical constitution of the animal 
cell, we And ourselves entering upon a Held of hiatoehrm- 
ieal inquiry of which little is known. 

Frey, Uistol. and Histochem. (trans.), p. 72. 

histochemistry ,(his-to-kem'is-tri), n. [< Gr. 
i(rr6gy a web, tissue, + E. chemistry,'] Tliat 
branch of chemistry which treats of tiie chc^mi- 
cal ingredients and constitution of the struc- 
tural olemeuts or tissues of the animal body, as 
well as of thoir decomposition products. 
hist^alysiB (his’^td-dl-ari-sis), n. [< Gr. 
horde t a web, tissue. + didhm^y dissolution : see 
dialysis.] A morbid dissolution of the tissues. 
Hunglison, 

histogeUBBis (his-to-jeu'e-sU), n. [< Gr. lardc, 
a web, tissue, 4* yfutvic, generation.] Bame as 
histftgeny. 

The development of the apinal cord in Mammals differs 
in no important respects from that of the chick, and we 
have nothing to add to the account we have already given 
of its gentunl development and hiatoyeneaia in that aiihual. 

Foatar, Bmbiyology, II. xii. 867. 


hlBtomon^oloiy 

hiltogenetic (his^to-jfl-net'ik), a, [< liistoaewy : 
see genetic.] Pertaining to histogeny or histo- 
genesis ; relating to the formation of tissue : as, 
a histogenetic process or result; a histogenetkt 
cell. 

In certain of the lower animals, the substanoe of the 
body is not differentiated into hiatoyenetic elements : that 
is, into ocdls which, by their metamorohoseB, give rise to 
tissues. Huxley, Eucyc. Brit., II. 50. 

hiStogeaeticaUy (his't.o-jf-net'i-kftl-i), aOv. 
Krom a histogenetic point of view. 

They [connective tissuesl are, as Kindflelsch points out, 
intimately hound up with the plasmatic circulation or the 
ultimate diff uhIou of the juices : they are in elosest rela- 
tion with tlie terminal nerve-plexuses ; and, hUtoyeneti- 
eaUy, they are the remains of that **parabla8tic" embiy- 
oiiic tissue from which the blood chaniiels ttiemselves were 
made. Ewye, Brit., XVlll. 400. 

histogenic (his-to-jen'ik), a. [< histogeny + 
-i(‘.] Productive of tissue; specifically, of or 
pcrtuiiiing to histogeny ; histogenetic. 
histogeny (his-toj'e-ni), n, [< Gr. iffrdc, a web, 
tissue, + -}hetay < -ytm/tSy producing: see -gen,] 
The origination and dcivelopment or formation 
of organic tissues or textures; the fabrication 
by cells of cells and cell-products; the integra- 
tion, rlificrentiatiou, and specialization of struc- 
tural form-elements. Also histogefiesis, 
histographic ( his-to-graf 'ik), a. [< histography 
+ -/r,] l*ertttiiung to histography. 
hlBtOgraphy (his-tog'ra-fi)j n. [< Gr. terr^, a 
web, tissue, + -ygatf^Uiy K }/)a 0 to*, write.] A de- 
scription of organic tissues ; also, an account of 
histogenetic processes. 

histohematin, histohasmatin (his-to-hemV 

tin), n. [< Gr. iormsy a web, tissue, + a///fl(T-), 
blood, + Cf. hematin,] One of a series 
of animal coloring matters dr pigmentary sub- 
stances found in invertebrates. See myohema- 
tin. 

This paper contains an account of observations made 
on the spectra of the organs and tisaiies of invertebrates 
and vertebrates, which have brought to light the presence 
of a series of animal colouring matters which nad not 
previously been discovered. The name hiatohamatina Is 
roposed for all these culotiring matters, and that of myo- 
icmutin for tht» Intrinsic pigment occurring in striped 
muMule which belongs to the same series. 

J)r. C. A. MacMunn, I'roc. Boy. Soc., XXXIX. 248. 

hiBtoid (his'toid), a, [< Gr. lormsy a web (in mod. 
tihysiol. a tissue), prop, the (upright) beam of 
a loom, hence the warp fixed to the beam, the 
web, etc. (< "leTuaUaiy stand, ss E. 8tand)y + flctoc» 
form.] Like or involving organic tissue; par- 
ticidarly, of the connective-tissue group. —Bli- 
told tumor, a tumor composed of tissue of the connec- 
tive-tissue group, such as a sarcoma, flbroma, myxoma, or 
lipoma. 

histologic (his-to-loj'ik), a, [< histology + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to histology: as, histologic in- 
vestigations. 

Nerve-tubes with their contained protein-threads, and 
nerve-cells with their contained and siin'oiindiiig masses 
of changing protein-substance, are the hiatoloyic elements 
of which the nervous system is built up. 

U. Spencer, Prin. of Fsychol., 1 10. 

histological (his-to-loj'i-kal), a. [< histologic 
+ -ah] Barac as histologic, 
histologically (his-to-loj'i-kal-i), adv. In a his- 
tological way, inode, or manner; with reference 
to histology. 

histologist (his-toro-jist), w. [< histology + 
-ist,] One who is versed in histology ; a micro- 
scopic anatomist. 

histology (his-toro-ji), n. [< Gr. inroc, a web, tis- 
sue, + -AO} ia, < t/v, speak : sec -ologu,] That 
branch of anatomy which is concerned with the 
structure, especially the microseopic structure, 
of the various tissues of the body ; histomor- 
phology. Vepetable hiatoloyy is tliat branch of histol- 
ogy which is concerned with the niicrosi'.opic structure of 
the tissues of plants. SometimeH written hiatudogy. 

histolysis (Ins-lori-sis), n. [NLi, < Gr. iardcy a 
web, tissue, + /-rrr/f, solution, < ^veiv, loose, dis- 
solve.] Degeneration, disintegration, or dis- 
solution of organic tissue; destruction of his- 
tologi(t continuity by the decay or death of 
cells and <'cll-prodacts. 

hlstol^ic (his-to-lit'ik), a, (< histolysis {-lyU) 
+ -m. J Of or pertaining to histolysis ; charac- 
terized by decay or dissolution of tissue : as, 
histolytic changes in the tissues. 
histomorpholMCal (his-td-m 6 r-fo-loj'i-kal), a, 
[< histomor})hoU>gy + -ic-aLJ Pertaining i‘o the 
morphology of organic tissues. 

But there are to be noted other hUtomorpholoffieal par- 
ticulars which are presented, at clear significance. 

Alien, and Neurol, IV. 887. 

histomorphology (his^td-mfir-foPp-ji), n, [< 
Gr. iaro^, a web, tissue, 4- E. morphology a, v.] 
The morphology of organic tiMrues; histology, 



with special reference to the forms assumed by 
various tissues. 

hlstonomy (his-ton'^-mi), n. ' [< Gr. ttrrdc, a wob, 
tissue, vd/sor, a law.] The laws of the for- 
mation and arrangement of the organic tissues. 
Histopedea, Hiitopodes (his-top'e-dez, -o-d€z), 
a. ph [Prop. HisUmodes; < Gr. ioravin, cause 
to stand, sot up (of. lord^, anything set up, a 
mast, loom, etc.), + novQ (n-w)-), L. pus (pcd-) 
ss E. footJ] A name applied to the Eunomians, 
who m the practice of baptism immersed the 
head and breast and held the feet in the air. 

histophyly (his'to-fi-li), a. [Nh., < Gr Itrrdf, 
a weo^issue, + a tribe.] The compax’a- 
tive history of or^nic tissues within the limits 
of a given phylum or tri be of animals. [Bare. ] 

Tribal history of the cells, Imnlly attempted aB yvt) . . . 
hiatophifly. Ilaeekel^ Evol. of Id an (trails.), I. 24. 

histaptasrsiolopical (his-to-fiz^i-o-loj'l-kal), a. 
r< GnrrTcrrdf, tissue, + E, 2 )hy 8 ioloffical,“q, v.] 
Of orjpertaining to the physiology or fuucuouai 
activity of the tissues of the body. 

Hist<mhu»iol(tgic(U researches on the extension ot the 
res in the musclei 
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2. Narrated or mentioned in history; belong- 
ing to the past, and mentioned or used at pres- 
ent only with reference to the past, in this sense 
the terms of archaeology, ancient and medieval art, law, 
etc., as naed in modern hooks with reference to the past, 
are hintorUstUt and are ^hns distinguished from obsolete 
words, such as have no present use at all. 

3, hiphiloft,f pertaining to things learned from 
the testimony of others or by our own senses. 
—4. In gram., used in statement of past facts or 
narration of past events : as, a historical tense. 
The hititorieal pnment is the present tense used in vivid 
narration, as in the following passage : "And, behold, tliere 
eonwth one of the rulers of the synagogue, Jalrus by name ; 
and when he saw him, he fell at his feet” (Mark v. 22.) 
In Greek grammar the tenses purely past in meaning— 
that is, tlie iiiiporfect, noHst (English simple preterit with- 
out have\ and the pluperfect indicative— are called hittnr- 
ieal terkutf, as digtiiigiiislied from the present, future, and 
perfect' (English preterit with have), the perfeoi not being 
accountkl a past tense. (See tmrfvct,) In lAtlu, also, 
the corresponding tenses are called Aistoricof, and, as the 
Latin perfect answers in meaning both to the Greek ao- 
rlst and to the Greek perfect, when used as an aorist it is 
distinguished ns the higtoruud perfect. The infinitive can 
be used in Latin in luuration, and Is then called the./tw- 
torU^ infinitive.— 


a muscles. 

if. Mayo, Jour. Eoy. Micros. 8oe., 2d ser., VI. 865. 

Btstopodes, n. ph Bi^e Histopedes, 
hiitonalf (hiH-td'ri-al), a. [< ME. historial^ 
atoHalf < OF. historialy istorial^ F. historial 
(rare) ss 8p. Pg. historial = It. istoriale, < LL. 
historialiSf historical, < L. hisittria^ history : see 
hiatory,'] Historical. 

This is no fable, 

But knowen for hixtorial thyng notable. 

Chaucer^ Doctor s Talc, 1. 156. 

Adding within our hearts hiMorial 
High epithets past hyperbolical. 

Ford, Fame's Memorial. 

lllgtoriail(hiR-td'ri-an), n. [Formerly hist^trien : 

< OP. histarien^ a. aiid ii., F. hiatorien, < ML. eb 
if *hi8torianuSf < L. historian history: see his- historldanf, 
forg.] 1. A writer, compiler, or narrator of riaii 
history. 


gfiomphy.etc. Sfcc the nouns. 

la) The study of an uhstract theory in the light of the 
history of the object to he investigated, (b) In hydrodp’ 


vtarnics, the La^niigian method, which considers the path 
of each iiarticlu.— Hlstortoal shhOOl, in jaWsprudence, 
the school of jurists who maintain that law is not to be 
regarded as made by commands of the sovereign, but is. 
like the language of a nation, the result of its historical 
and social clnuimstances. The principal authors of this 
school arc Havigiiy and Pnehta. 
llistorically (hi»-tor'i-kal-i), adv. lu the man- 
ner of history; according to history; as his- 
tory ; ])y way of narration. 

The gospels ... do all historically declare something 
which our Lord .Icsus Christ him'self either spoke^ did, or 
suffered. Hooker, Eccles. Polity. 

llistoricalness (his-tor'i-kal-nes),n. HiKlorical 
character or quality. 

, V. f< historic + -*flw.] A histo- 


Dubb’d historianK by express command, 
To enrol ' " 


your trlumbhs o'er the Belaud land. historicity (his-to-ris'i-ti), n. [< 
Pope, Iniit. of Horace, 11. i 372. j (jualitV of being true 

Listoricaliiess. [ftar«.] 


•lohn d(‘ Hexam and Eichard de Hexham fwore] two 
notable hiMorieiantt. Holituked, Eich. L, an. 1166. 

[< historic + 
as history; 


[Bare.] 

In judging of the points of controversy connected with 
Sinai wc are brought face to face with the question of the 
historicity of the Hebrew records involved. 

Fncye. hriU, XX U. 88. 

historicize (his-tor'i-siz), r. t. ; nret. and pp. 
historicicedf i)pr. hUftiH/idsing. [< hisUrric + 


Historian, 

This friendly condescension to ralaie 
Things else by me unsearchable. 

MUton, P. L., vlU. 7. 

2 . One who is versed in hi8tory% [Rare.] 

Great captains should be good historiana. SotUti. 

hi^riated (luH-td^ri-a-ted ), a. [< ML. histo- 

mfiGT, pp. of historiarc, uarratt*, depict : see hw- To re<ro"rd or narrate as history. [Rare.] 

to»», v.X l)eco»t^ with liffurus of anraals, higtoried (his'to-rid), jp. a. [Pi), of himrv, v. 
flowere, human beings, ta«., as tholarpiUimii. of. ufortedl.] Saviig a histaV; fainouli in 
Mted of medieval uianuHcripts, and in iijgtojy; recorded in history; storied. [Kare.l 

the sixteenth and Beventecuth centuries wood- t*«i« ♦kI ^-- 4 . ... 

out initial-letters for books, or as siirface-oma- Tvh: 

WBtolleM (his-to'rWr), «. [< hu>ton, + -eri.] 
and animals, which is distinctively called historiated, and ^ niHtonan. 


that made up merely of flowers, etc., which is called do- 
fWStsd. 

Uitoric (his-tor'ik), a. [ < F. historique = 8p. 
hiat&tico = Pg. historic^ = It. istoricoief, J). G. 
hiatoriach = Dan. Sw. historisk), < L. histoHcus, 
< Or. IftropiMt^, < ioTofua, hiHtory: see history.’] 
1. Of or pertaining to history or historians; 
ooataining or conveying liistory*. 

Here, rising liold, the patriot's lionost face ; 

There, warriors frowning in hivturic hnus. 

Pape, Epistle to Addison, 1. 5 h. 

The vast power and domination of the Koinuii empire 
• . . have oiuEsled the historic eye. 


Huntiiigdoniensls, doctor Poyiiet's hintorvet, rcportetli 
of priests' marriages. 

T. Martin, Marriage of Priests, sig. M. ii. (1554). 
historiette (his-td-ri-ot'), n. [= D. historietje, 
< F, historietUf (ss Sp. Pg. historicta = It. istori- 
cUa), dim. of histoirc, < L. historia, instory : see 
hisUtry.’] A short history or story ; a talc. 

It is notaiiiiss to subjoin here an histuriette to shew the 
value of this iiiiiiister. lioger North, Lord Guilford, IL 143. 

I have met somewhere with a historic.tte, which, whe- 
ther more or less true in its particulars, carries a general 
truth. Fmeraon, Works, JI. 244. 


De Quineey, Philos, of Boiiian Hist. WstorHjT (his-tor'i-H), V. f. ; pret. and pp. his- 


A hoard at tales that dealt with knights, 
Half-legend, half-Aistoric. 

Tennynon, Princess, lYol. 

To be really historic, I should have mentioned that lie- 
fore going to look for the lihone I had spent part of the 
evening on the opposite side of the little place. 

H. Jamee, Jr,, Little Tour, p. liK'i. 

2. Noted or famouH in history. 

My first introduction to the hietorie scenes which have 
since engaged so many years of iny life must be ascriiicd 
to an accident. Gibboti, Memoirs. 

historical (hiB-tor'i-kal), a, [< hisUtHc + -al.'] 
1. Of, j^rtaining to, or connected with history ; 
Gontaiiiing or of the nature or (diaracder of hiH- 
tory: as, a hiaUmcal poem; histtfrical evidence; 
a historical chart. 

The best actors in the world, either for tragedy, comedy, 
. . . Aiftorieol-pastoral, ... or poem unlimitM. 

8hak., Hamlet, 11. 2. 

In this view of a anpreme divinity he (Julian] made an 
amiroach to the Christian monotbeisni, but substituted an 
airy myth and pantheistic fancy for the only true aud liv- 
ing God and the peraoiial hietorusU Christ 


torified^ p]iT. hisUtrifying. history + -/y.] 
To relate tlu^ history of ; record in history. 

He had left off the plough to do BU(di bloody deeds with 
Ills sword as iiiany Ink-homs and books sliould be em- 
ployed a1)out the histor\fying ot them. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, ill. 

Who this king and queen would well hieUrify, 

Need only speak their names; these them will glorify. 

B, Jtmson, U)yo'% Triumph. 

I am diffident of lending a perfect assent to that church 
which you have so worthily historified. 

hamb, The Tombs in the Abbey. 

historiographt (his-to'ri-o-gi‘kf ), w . f = G . his- 
toriograph = l)an. Sw. hisUtriograf = F. his- 
toriographs =s Hp. hisiori&grafo = Pg. hisUtrut- 
grnpho = It. istoriografoy < LL. historiographus, 
< Or. icTOfiioypdtlto^, a writer of history, < ittropia, 
liistory, 4* ypd^nv, write.] Same as hisUmogra- 
jther. 

The palpable Ignorance of our Historiograph Eoyal, 
where he pretonds to render an accoumpt of divers an- 
tient imssages relating to the English C'hroniclc. 

Evelyn, To Mr. Sprat, Oct 81, 1664. 


«. • wt. 

of Miferiaaf precedents, and for that reason it Is held in ^J>F,hMtorwgrapheur; aB hwUmograph + -erl.] 
" A historian ; a writer of histojy ; particulariy, 


JMfhirt reverence. 


Stim, Stud. Med. Hist, p. ISE 


Ufitorp 

in later use, a professional or official historian: 
a title often conferred by European courts, 
usually as an honorary distinction, and some- 
times by public bodies or institutions. 

And such as be Historiographers, 

Trust not to much, In euery tatlying tong, 

Nor blynded be by partialitle. 

Oateoigne, Steele Glas (ed. Arber), p. 77. 

An Historiographer discoursetb of aflayres orderly as 
they were donne, accounting as well the times as the ac- 
tions Spenser, F. Q., To the Eeadei*. 

Jean de Magnon, historiographer to the king of France, 
undertook to write an enoyciopssdia in French heroic 
verse. Erkoyc. Brit, VIll. 164. 

historiographic (his-td^ri-o-graf 'ik), a, [< Gr. 
laropioyfiOfiKdg, < iaropinypa^iay hiBtoriography.] 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of histori- 
ography. 

A historiographic preface. 

Sehaff, Hist. Christ. Church, I. § 82. 

historiographical (his-td^ri-o-graf'i-kul), a. 
[< historiographic + -ali] Same as historio- 
graphic. 

1_‘ \ j (his-to-ri-og'ra-fi), n, [< Gr. 

Iftrnpioypafia, history-writing, iaropioypn^j a 
writer of history : see historiographet \ ] The art 
or employment of writing history ; also, history, 

llaue yon not bocne a littlo red in hisloriographieS 

Breton, Wit’s Trenchmour, p. is. 

Tile modem school of historiography. 

Contemporary Bev., L. 291. 

historiolOjgy (his-to-ri-ord-ji), n, [< Gr. itrropm, 
history, t -%oyia. < 7Jyrivy speak: see •^logy.] 
A discourse on history ; also, the science of 
history. 

Fart I. is a translation of ilio Monograph ot Diesterweg 
on Histeriology. Jour, qf Education,, aIX.. No. 2, p. 1. 

historizef (his'to-rlz), v. t. [< history + -dcv.^ 
To chronicle. 

Towards Eoma Triumphans loados a long and spacious 
walk, full of fouiitoines, under which is histtvrUed the 
whole Ovidian Metamorjihosis in rarely sculptur’d mezzo 
relievo. Evelyn, Uiiuy, May 6, 1645. 

history (his'to-ri), w.; pi. histories (-riz). [< 
MB. historic (abbr. sUyriCj > E. story^, q. v.), late 
ME. also histoirc, after F. : cf. OF. cstoire, his- 
toire, F. histoirc a= Pr, historia, cstorin, storia = 
Sp. Pg. historia = It. isUma = D. G. Dan. his- 
toric =s Sw. historia, < L. historia, < Gr. Icropia, 
a learning or knowing by inquiry, the know- 
ledge BO obtained, information, a narrative, 
history, < lortcp or lamp, knowing, learned, a 
wise man, a judge, for ^Uhup, < tidivai, know, 
2d aor. idilr, see, = K. wit, know : see wit, v.] 

1 . A narrative, oral or written, of past events ; 
a story : bh, a history of England ; a history of 
the civil war; a hisUrty of an individual. 

Tlier-off scripture make as an historic, 

To endc tliat ay ther-of ho memorio. 

Bom. qfParteiMy (K. £. T. 8.), Int, 1. 118. 

1 have heard a prety hUtory coiicoming this niountaine. 

Coryat, Cruditiea, 1. 91. 

2. The recorded events of the past; also, that 
branch of science wliich is occupied with as- 
certaining aud recording the facts of the past. 
History may deal with the poat development of human 
affairs as a whole, or with some special phase of human 
activity, as in ]K>litlcal history, ecclesiastical history, the 
history of philosophy, etc.; or with the life of animus, as 
In natural history ; or with fnoiigaulc nature, as in geologi- 
cal history ; but with reference to the lower anf maft and to 
inauimate nature the term has often no special implica- 
tion of past time (see natural history, below). 

It is the true offloe of history to repreaent the events 
themselves together with the counsels, and to leave the 
observations and conclusions thereupon to the liberty and 
faculty of every man's judgment. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 136. 

I have read somewhere or other— in Dionysius of Hali- 
camaisiis, I tliink— that history is philosophy teaching 
by example. BoUngbrake. 

Already for each 

1 see history preparing a statue and niche. 

Loujell, Fable for Oitics. 

It is a favorite maxim of mine that history, while it 
ahould be sclontiflo in its method, should pursue a prac- 
tical object. That is. it should not only gratify the read- 
er's curiosity about the past, but modiry Ills view of the 
present, and his forecast of the future. 

J. B. Seeley, Expansion of England, Int. 

We do not so much want history explained after the 
manner of science as we wuit it portrayed and inteipret- 
ed after the manner of literature. 

The Century, XXVIl. 026. 

8. Recorded or aocomplisbed fact; also, the ag- 
gregate of the events, recorded or unrecorded, 
which mark a given period of past time, as in 
the development of an individual or of a race, 
etc. : as, a checkered history. 

Per, Where wore you bred 7 . , . 

Mar. If I should tell my hietory. It would seem 
Like lies disdained in the reporting. 

Periole^ V. 1. 
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One man in hii time plays many parts; 

His acta being seven ages. . . . Last scene of all, 
'iliat ends this strange eventful hiHtory, 

Is second childishness. Stiok., As you Like it, ii. 7. 

All town-sprinkled lands that be^ 

Sailing through stars with all thoir history. 

Swerson, Monadnoc. 

The history of Europe, the history of Aryan man in 
Europe, the history of man as a really civilised and politi. 
oal being, begins in the lands round the Mediterranean, 
and of them it begins in the islands and peninsulas of 
Greece. E. A. Fretmaia^ Amer. lects., p. 277. 

4. An eventful career ; a past worthy of re(t- 
ord : as, a man with a history .— In liturgm, 
in medieval English uses, as in the Use of Ba- 
rum, the series of responsories to a set of lec- 
tions from the historical or other books of Scrip- 
ture. The history was named from the initial words of 
the first responsory, and these were often also used as the 
name of the Sunday on which the history was said, or of the 
period following during which the lections continued to 
be taken from the book then begun. 

6. A historical play or drama. 

The national history likewise continued to furnish sub- 
jects ; and the chronicle history remained a favouilto spe- 
cies of dramatic composition. 

A. W. Ward, Eng. Dram. Lit., 1. 140. 

Ancient history, the history of man from the earliest 
authentic records to the destruction of the Roman empire, 
A. T). 470.— dassioal histoiy, the history of the Greeks 
and Romans.— EedeBlastieillllistory. ^€ioeeelimast.icttL 
—Medieval histoxy, the history of tno period which ex- 
tends from A. D. 476 to the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. See middle ages, under age.— Modem history, the 
history of the period which extends from the close of the 
middle agos to the present time. Some Gorman historians 
subdivide modern history Into later history (from 1402 to 
the beginning of the l^Yench revolution in 1780) and latest 
history (from 1789 to thepresont time). -^HatursI history, 
a popular designation of the study and description of nat- 
ural objects, as animals, plants, and minerals, especially 
the two former, as distinguished from eivil, eeetestastical, 
military, etc., historj/.— prothJlB history, the history 
of secular events, as distinguished fh>m sacred history. 
— Sacred history, the history recorded in the Bible. 
— Mhal histc^. Same as phytogeny: distinguished 
from germ-history, or ontogeny. = ByiL Bistory, Chron- 
icle, Annals; record, recital, story, relation. History in 
its general sense includes chronicles, annals, biography, 
autobiography, and even travels : as, the history of a jour- 
ney. In a restriiited sense it is an urde.rly account of the 
principal events affecting the people of a nation or dis- 
trict lOr a given period. It is sometimes divided into 
history proper and philosophical history, the former pay- 
ing attention simply to the events themselves, the latter 
sliuwing the events in connection with their causes and 
effects. When the order of time is most conspicuous, tlie 
history is a chronicle, which is generally divided into sec- 
tions, each section covering a separate period of time. 
Annals are a form of chronicle in which the sulidi vision 
into periods is hy years. Chrofiifles and annaln ore, liow 
ever, sometiines used as names for simple and unpretend- 
ing histories. 

history (Lis'to-ri), v. t. ; prot. and pp. hisloried, 
ppr. hiNUtrying. [< historicr, < ML. histo^ 
riare, narrate, depict, < li, historia, history: see 
history, 7).'] To record ; relate. [Rai’O.] 

Keep no tell-tale to his memory. 

That may repeat and history his loss. 

Shak„ 2 Hen. IV., iv. 1. 

hlsto^-painting (his'to-ri-pau^ting), n. Tlio 
art of ropresentiiig historical subjects by x>aiiit- 
iiig; historical painting. 

hlAory-piece (his'to-n-pes), n, A pictorial 
representation of a Historical event, 
histotrophic (his-tO-trof'ik), a. [< Gr. /Vrm;, a 
web, tissue, + rearing.] Concerned in 
the formation of tissue. 

Agents, hygienical or curative, which toko part in the 
formation of organized tissue, may be termed histotrophic 
or constructive. Jhmglison. 

histozyxne (his'td-ziin), n. [< Gr. /nrdr;, a web, 
tissue, H- leaven: see ri/w«V.] A sub- 
stance or agent producing a zymotic action in 
the tissues. 

Schmiedeberg discovered that injections of histozyme 
into the blood of dogs produced high fever. 

Medical Nows, LII. 542. 

Histriobdella (his^tri-oWery.), n. [NL., < 
hiatrio, a stage-player, + Gr.’pd^>l^a, a leech.] 
A genus of leeches, or Jlirudhwa, differing from 
all others of the group except Alalacohdella in 
being dicecious, and further characterized by 
the xioHSession of limb-like lateral appendages. 
This genus has lately been taken from among the leeches 
and associated with rdygordiusmd Protodnlus in a class 
Uapioannelida. 

hiatrio (his'tri-o), n.\ pi. histriones (his-tri-o'- 
uez). [L.: see A^frion.] ^me ns histrion. 

Ho who was of greatest reputation, and hod carried the 
name longest in all theatres, for his rare gift and dexterity 
that way, was called Hlster ; of whose name all other af- 
terward wore termed Histriones. 

Holland, tr. of riuiaridi, p. 725. 

They are called histriones, or ratlier hlstricos, wliich 
Phtyi upon sosifulds aud stages, enterludes and comedies. 
Northhrooke, quoted In Strutt's Sports aud Rastlmes, p. 287. 

hiaferioilt (his'tri-on), n. [< F. histrion zs Sp. 
Mstrion ss Pg. hiStriSo ss It. istrUmef < L. A«y- 


trio{n~), a stage-player, < Etruscan histn\ The 

orig. sense was probabl v ‘ one who makes others 
lai^h,’ cf . Skt. has, laiigu, hasra, a fool ’’(Hkeat).] 
A stago-player; an actor. Minshvu. 
histrionic (nis-tri-on'ik), a. aud n. l\ his- 
tritmique ss Bp. histriouico = It. istrionico, < L. 
histrionieu8,\ histrio{7i~), a stage-player: see 
histrion.^ 1. a. Pertaining to actors or acting ; 
befitting the stage ; theatrical; hoiice, feigned 
for effect; unreal. 

In consequence of his [Edward's] love and his knowledge 
of the histrionUik art, he taught the choristers over wliich 
ho presided to act plays. 

T. Warton, Hist. Eng. Puotiy, 111. 28.'i. 

Foppish airs 

And histrionic mumm'ry, that let down 
Tlic pulpit to the level of the stage. 

Coipper, Task, ii. .^>08. 

I have been through as many hordships as Tlysses, in 
the pursuit of rny histritmie vocation. 

O. W. Holmes, Autocrat, ii. 
Histrionic spasm, spasm of the facial muscles. 

n. M. 1 . A d ramatie performer; a stago- 
player. [Rare.] — 2. pi. Tho art of thoatrioal 
representation; dramatic manner or expres- 
sion: as, the histr ionites of a stump-speak('r. 
histrionical (his-tri-on'i-kg.1), a. histrionic 
+ -«/.] Same as histritmie. 

Such naked and forlorn (Juakers act a part niucb mure 
cunning, false, and histromical than those that least af- 
fect such pitiful simplicities. 

Jor. Taylor (?), Artif. Handsomonesi^ p. 164. 

histrionically (hiH-tri-on'i-kai-i), atlv. Ill a 
histrionic manner ; theatrically. Johttson. 
histrionicism (his-tn-on'i-sizm), n. [< histri- 
onic + -asm.'] A stroke of histrionic art; a 
theatrical effect. 


How could this girl have taught herself, in tho solitude 
of a savage island, a species of histrionieunn which women 
in London clitdes strove for years to acquire? 

W. Black, Princess of Thule, vl. 
histrio&ism (his'tri-o-nizm), n. [=s 8p. histri- 
onismo; as histrion d- -isnt.] The practice of 
stage-players; stage-^daying; acting, 
histrionizef (his'tn-o-niz), V. t, [< histrion + 
-ise.l To represent ou the stage; act. 

During the five hours space that at tho duke’s desire, 
tho solicitation of the Court, uiul his own recreation, he 
was pleased to histrionizc it, he shewed himself so natural 
a representative that any one would have thought he had 
been so many several actoni. 

Urquhart, in Sir John llawkiiis's Johnson, p. 808. 

Histriophoca (his^tri-o-fd'kil), n. [NL., < L. 
histrio(n-), a stagc-x»layer, +' phoca, a seal.] A 
genus of seals, represeiitiMl by tlie ribbon-soal, 
H.faseiata, characterized by double-rooted con- 
ical molar teeth. 

hitl (hit), V.] jiret. and pj). hit, ppr. hitting. 

f < ME. hittcfi, hyttvn, huttin. Iiit, meet witlj, 
ate AS. hittg^i (once), incei with, < leel. hitta. 
hit upon, meet with, = Svv. hitta, find, discover, 
light upon, invent, = Dan. hitte, hit upon.] 1. 
fratis. 1. To strike or touch witli some degree 
of force ; give a stroke or blow to ; cispecially, 
to strike intentionally. 


As a blyiide man in hataillc . . . 

Hath none happ with his axe his oneniyc to hitte. 

Piers Plovnnnn (B), xii. 108. 
Chain'd tlmnderlMilts and liail 
Of iron globes : which, on the victor host 
Levell'd, witli such impetuous fury smote, 

That, whom they hit, none on their feet might stand. 
Though standing else ns nM'.ks. Milton, P. L., vl. 592. 


Often came 

Melissa, hitting all we saw with shafts 
Of gentle satire. Tennyson, l*riiicoss, ii. 

Ay, that's about it, Muster Bulsover. You've alKUit hit 
the mark. T. A. TrolUnte, Garstang Grange, ii. 

2. To knock ; move by means of a hit, stroke, 
or blow. 


Everything past use was hit, as they say in Berkshire, 
out into the street. //. Ki7%gsley, Kavenshoe, xlii. 


Tho next ball is a beautifully uitc^hed ball for the outer 
stump, which the reckless and unfeeling Jack catches 
hold of, and hitn right round to leg fur five. 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, ii. 8. 

3. To reach or attain to in perception or exe- 
cution ; como at ; light upon ; lay hold of so as 
to reproduce or portray. 

Your father's imago is so hit in you, 

His very air, that I should coll you brother, 

As I did him. Shak., W. T., v. 1. 


Excellent actor, how she hits this passion ! 

fi. Jonson, Now Inn, ill. 2. 


It is a pleasing and airy triite, in which its author has 
sunietimes happily hit the tone of Ariosto. 

Tieknor, Span. Lit., I. 444. 

4. To conform to; agree with; fit; suit: as, 
this hits my fancy. 

I shall perform all those things in good time, I doubt 
not; they do so hit iiio. B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revds, ill. 8. 
Hard task f to Aft the palate of such guests, 

When Oldtteld loves wliat Dartineuf detests. 

Pope, Imlt. of Horace; 11. ii. 80. 


5. In backgammon : (a) To take up (one of an 
opponent’s men lying single or uncovered), by 
moving a man to its point, (b) To lieat when 
one’s opponent has thrown off one or more men 


from the board.— Hard hit, orbit hard, hart or crip- 
pled as by a stroke of adversity, as one bereaved or disap- 
puintod ; seriously touched or affected, as one who is in 
love. tColloq.] 

1 got hit hard at tho Brussels race& lost twelve hundred 
at (^oart^. and had some ugly misadventures arising out 
of u too liberal use of my autograph. 

Ijccer, Dodd Family Abroad, 1. 174. 
To hit it oft, to agree ; bo in acconl. [Collou.J— To hit 
Off. ((^ Tojproduco or imitate on the spur of tiie moment ; 


take ( 


[Rare.] 


Wc hit of a little Wit now and then, but no Animosity. 

Congreve, Way of the World, ill. IS. 
[h) To represent or describe by charaoteristio strokes or 
touches. 


That genuine pleasure which a Yankee never fails to 
feel in anything smartly and neatly hit of In language. 

H. B, Stowe, Uldtown, p. 865. 
To hit the blot, to bit the eiuhiont, etc. see the 
nouns.— To hit the nail on the bead. Bee naif.— To 
hit the pipe, to smoke opium. I8lang. ] 

II. intrans. 1, Toeoiue in forcible contact; 
strike; dash. 

Arihur with ane aiilace ogerly smyttez, 

And hitfez ever in the biilke up to the btltez. 

Mtnrftt Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1148. 
If bodies be extension alone, how can they move aud 
hit one against another? Locke, 

2. To reach an intcncled ])oint or object; ef- 
fect an aim or purpose ; succeed as by a stroke 
of skill or lu(dc. 


Tho haiiyn that he hit to was hard hy the cave 
There Pellciis in puiiert priiiely lay. 

Destructitm id Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 18495. 
Oft expectation fails, . . . and oft it hits 
Where hope is coldest, and despair most shifts. 

Shak., All R Well, ii. 1. 
A little wit 

Will serve to make our play hit. 

B. Jonson, Volponc, 1^1. 
All human race would fain be quits, 

Ami millions miss for one that hits. 

8w(ft, On Poetry. 

3. Toagi'oe; suit; fit. 

Tho number so exactly hits. 

Waterland, Scripture Vindicated, iii. 6. 
If matters hit right, wc may thereby get better returns 
than Cardigan silver Mines afford. Hotvell, Letter!^ ii. 38. 

4t. To act in harmony ; be of one mind. 

ITay you let ns hit together. 

Shak., Lear, i. 1. (Steevens.) 
To hit on or upon, to come upon ; fall or light upon by 
chance ; discover as by accident. 

' * Ac yt thou liHppe, " qiiath hue, ** Giat thow hitte on Clergie; 
And hast viiderstondyng what he wolde mene, 

Sey to bym ihy-sclf oucr-see my laikcs." 

Piers Plowman (C), xiL 114. 
1 can never liU on 's name. Shak., M. W. of W., ill. 2. 
Scarcely any person who proposed to himself the same 
end witli Bacon could fail to hit upon the same means. 

Macaulay, Lord Bacon. 
To bit out, to strike out with the fist ; deal a blow or blows. 

It was a Bight to see the colonel, in his agony, hit right 
out . at that senior clerk’s unoffending stomach. 

Trollope, Autobiography, ill. 


hit^ (hit), n. [< hit^, i’.] 1. A stroke; ablow; 
the (‘ollisioii or impact of one body against an- 
other. 

Home havo receiv'd the knocks, some given the hUi, 
And all concludes in love. 

Beau, and FI., Wit at Several Weapons, v. 2. 

2. In fencing, a stroke or touch with the sword 
or foil. 

Ham. I’ll play this bout first. . . . 

(Jomc.— Another hit : what say you? 

Laer. A touch, a touch, I do confess. 

Shede., Hamlet, v. 2. 


8. A stroke of good luck; a casual or surpris- 
ing success; a favorable effect or outcome: as, 
the play made a hit. 

What laic he call’d a blessing now was wit, 

And God's good providence a lucky hit, 

Pojsi, Moral Essays, ill. 878. 

'riie actors crawded round her. “We’d no Idea of it ! " 
“ ('auital ! " “A great hit! " they exclaimed. 

Mrs, Whitney, Leslie ^Idthwaite, xii. 


4. A striking expression or turn of thought; a 
saying that goes to the point: as, a happy hit 
in a si>eech. 

A yet more uccuirate representation of fine passages, «r 
felicitous hits in speaking. Brougham, Lord Chatham. 

The passage, with its comic after-echoes, has now .ex- 
hausted itself, the hit has l>een made, and the InterrapM 
threads of the former dramatic action are gathered np 


again as the scene moves on. 

^ Amer. Jour. PhiM., YlH. 88. 


5. A stroke of satire or sarcasm; a touch of 


censure. 

No long bursts of declamation, but dramatio dlalogae 
and interrogation, by-binta, and unexpected hits at one 
and the other moat eommon-|daoe aoldier'a lafllng. 

Kiugtley, Hypikla, xxL 



ut 

6. In iHuilegaiiimm: (a) Amove made by a play- 
er wliich puts one of nis opponent's men for a 
time out of play and compels him to return to 
the original startiug-plaoe. (&) A game won by 
a player irfter his opponent has tlirown off one 
or more men from the board, as distinguished 
from a gammon and a hac1cgammon,--‘7, A good 
crop. [Prov. E^.] -Oalleiy hit. flee gaUerjf, 
hit^ (hit) , pron. The original form of the neuter 
pronoun it, it ia Itlll found in dialoctol use, but some- 
liines <is in negro speech) it is rather an accidental re- 
yersion to than a survival of the original aspirated form. 
8 m Aei and it. Chatteer, 

HU is In common use in Scotland tor the neuter pro- 
noun ft. Tbia is a survival of an old fonu. Scotsmen do 
not make the mistake of using the aspirate where it should 
not be. and Q., 7th ser., III. 112. 

Ut^. A (Middle English) contracted form of 
hktethf third person singular present indicative 
of hide^f V, 

Utamlte (hit'a-mit), n. The dobson or hell- 
fframmite. [J^iteading, Pennsylvania, U. S.] 
lutch (inch]), V. [< ME. Intchvn^ hyteJten, hielwn, 
hyclwn; origin uncertain: (1) appar. an assib- 
ilatedform of the verb which remains in mod. £. 
diaL hieJe, hop, spring, hikOf swing, toss, throw, 
etc. (see hick^t hike ) : cf. G*. dial, hickenf hickeln, 
husksetif eqiiiv. to G. (nasalized) hinken (> prob. 
6w. hinka, Dan. hint^)^ go lame, limp, hooblo ; 
or (2) perhaps < OJ), hutseOf D. hotsen, diake, jolt, 
jog, >mt. E. (Sc.) hotehf move by jerks : see hoick 
and hfuftle,’] I. intram, 1. To move by jerks or 
with pauses oncosts; hop; hobble; halt; limp, 
literally or figuratively : as, to hitch along on 
the ground ; verse that kilchcH, 

When the water began to ascend up to tlieir i*efuged 
hnli^ and the place of their hope became an island, lo, 
now they hUch up higher to the tops of the tallest trees. 

Itw, T, Adam«, Works, III. 71. 

Weary of long standing, to ease themselves a little by 
hUehing into another place. FuUer. 

Whoe’er offends, at some unlucky time 
Slides into verse, and hitolm in a rhyme. 

Imit. of Horace, II. i. 78. 

Punishment this day hitch^ (if she still hitch) after 
Crime with frightful shoes-of swiftness. 

Carlgle^ French Uev., 1. y. fi. 

2. To be fastened, entangled, or snarled; catch. 

We are told that there was an infinite innumerable 
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1 am credibly Informed that there ti still a considerable 
hitch or hobble in your enunciation. ChMterJMd Letters. 

There are many hitetiee in the evolution ethic, as Dr. 
Martinoau shows ; and It fs well for us that there are ; fur 
serious consequences would result from its sciontifle es* 
tablisbment. Jfet» Princeton ifet)., 1. 188. 

4. In mining^ a slight fault or dislocation. 
— 6. Temporary assistance; timely help: as, 
to lend one a 
hitch, [Oolloq.] 

—6. Aaat., a 
knot or noose 
in a rope for 
makiug.it fast 
to another rope 
or to a spar or 
other object: 
as, a clove- 
hitch, a rolling 
hito^ etc.— 7. 
pi. In whaling, 
the fastening 
of theiron strap 
on the socket of 
a toggle-iron. 

-BaSet-mtoh, 
a sheet-hend ; a 
single bend or n 
weaver's hitub. 

— Blaokwall or 
Backwall hitch, 

a hitch made with 



a rope over a hook 
so that it 1 " 



X. clove-hitch : 


s, tiinbcr>hitch ; 
wall hitch. 


S, Bliick. 


p will Jain 
during a strain 
on the rope, and 
lie easily detach- 
ed when the strain Is relieved.— Diamond hltdh, a pe- 
culiar hitch or interlacing of the ropes in fastening a 
pack or packing." so arranged as to form a diamond 
oil the top of the pack, the weight of the pack 
serving to tighten the hitch. 

The Missourian was an expert packer, versed in the mys- 
teries of the diamond hitch, the only arrangement of the 
ropes that will insure a load staying in its place. 

T, Hoocevelt, The Century, XXXVI. 202. 
Magnus hitch inant\ a peculiar way of fastening a rope 


hittaarward 

hidre, hither, ss L. dtra, on this side (see eis-), 
< hi-, the pronominal base of 1te,him, here, etc., 
+ -dhr, •dra, cougar, suffix, s -fW, -ter^in wh^ 
(her, 
this ] 
as, 

I a-bide after Merlin, that sholde come heder to i 
with me. Merlin (E. B. T. \ 

Who dotli ambition shun, . . . 

Come hither, come hither, come hither; 

Here shall he see 
No enemy 

But winter and rough weather. 

Shdk,, As you Like it, il. 5 (song). 

Many doe informe me, yoiir comniing hither is not for 
trade, but to invade my people. 

Quoted ill CaFt, John Smith's Works, I. 208. 

2t. To this time ; up to the present time. 

From that tyme hidre, the Sowdan clepethe him self 
, Cal^ee. MandevUle, Traveli^ p. 44. 

3. To this point; to this end; to this argument 
or conclusion. [Kare.] 

nuher we refer whatever belongs to the highest j^ec- 
tion of man. Hooker, 

Hither and thither, to this place and to that ; hack and 
forth. 

The disowned of all parties, the rejected and foolishly 
bedrifted hither and thither, to what comer of nature can 
he now drift with advantage? 

Carlyle, French Bev., III. iU. 3. 
Hither and yon, here and there ; near and Ikr. [Prov. 
Eng. and U. fl.] 

hither (hi¥H'6r), a, [< hitlter, adv,"} On the side 
or in the direction of the person speaking ; near : 
correlative of further: as, on the hither side of 
a hill. 

The Prince then proceeded to send his army across the 
river. . . . The rear guard . . . wore alone loft upon the 
hither hadk, in order to provoke or to tempt the enemy. 

Motley, Dutch Kopnblic, II. 267. 

This light overhung tho far-rulUng landscape, . . . and 
learer still it touched to spring-like brilliancy a 1 


level, 


another rope or a spar In such away that the hauling 


part will Jam tliose two turns, and then securing the ent 
tiy a half-hitch. 

»».™ «. ™.».„ hitchcockt, n. A TOriant of hkikock, for Meoup. 

Ilfliig and roving almut in a void whieb at l«ii,;tb Haret, Alvnano. 1S70. 

hitchelf, r. f. An obsolete form of hatchel, 
hit^gr (hicli^^r), n. 1. One who or that which 
liitches, in any sense. — 2. A boat-hook. JS, Ji, 
Knight, 


oompany of little bodies, called atoms, from all eternity, 
flying and raving aliout in a void space, which at length 
kiu^ed together and uniti^. South, Works, IX. iii. 
Set your opinion at whatever pitch, 

» inipediineiits make something hitch. 


And when they could not cause him to risei one of them 

I liitcb’d in the 


Knots auL . ^ 

Cotrper, (.'oiiversatiou, 1. 98. 

8. To strike the foot together in going; inter- 
fere, as a horse. [Eng.] —4, To get on with tooke h Intchei^or long boate-hooke, and 
another, as if in harness; work smoothly lo- Slcke mans breeches drawing him backward, 
aether. [Colloq.] . ... ^(*n7ayi«-.Work.(i(aox 

I . . . h.TeaonietodTiveaiipdUforthiioldl«Uow,bat Wtcllily (liich'i-ll), adv. By jerks; unevenly. 
1 guess we shan’t hitch long. Things go more hUehUy the first year [after marriage] 

Mn. Clavera, Forest Lif^ 1. 116. than ever they do afterward. 

To hitdll Uli, to harness a horse or horses to a vehicle ; Wedding Journey, il. 

Make ready for driving. (Colloq.] hltcllilieBS (hich'i-nes), n. Frequent iuten'Up- 

1 was much amused at the lofty air with which the fat lion or obstruction, 
driver ordered his assistanta to htieh culcfcly. You must be careful not to cfintradict me, or cross mo 

Letter* from the South, 11. 117. f,i unytlifiig. . . . The great object is not to have any 
He would hitch up at once and drive over to Elyria. hitchtnefot. W, D, UoweUv, Wedding Journey, if. 

E, E. Hale, Tea Times Oap, iv. hitchlllg-bar (hich'ing-biir), n. A rail or bar 
IL tram. 1. To pull up; raise by jerks. set honzoiitally upon posts, and having lings 
Some special powers with which his logs were endowed or holes, to which horses are tethered or hitched : 
had alrea^ hitched up his glossy trousers at the ankles. commonly fixed in front of a tavern. [U, 8.] 
Dickefie, Our Mutual Friend, 11. 10 . Mtdiiiig-clamp (hich'ing-klamp), w. A form 
Here comes a great hulking sailor ; his face beams with of cam used in fastening a horse to a hitching- 
honesty, he rolls in his gait, he httchee up his wide trou- ^ i. if i« „ 

sers, he wears his shiny hat at toe liack of his head ; his 

hair hangs in ringlets ; he chew* a quid. ® **®^*‘^ 

IF. Bssanf, raty Years Ago, p. 61. ij -a\ a j. j. 

meMM^of Ilfo’okTa ring% ’bridle® a ro;^, ete. ^ 

(hich'i) «. [< Wfek,.n. + -V.]^^rac.- 
hiEhing her horse at our picket fence. ’* ic;rized by hit^nhes or jerks; interrupted by tem- 

H. B. Stoum, Oldtown, p. 286. porary obstnictions. 

Sometimes the crab hitches one of its claws into some luthe, n. ME. hithe, hythe, < AS. hyth, a port 
crack or fissure. (hesn, Anat, xlv. or haven.] A port or Imven. The word Is ohso- 

8. NauU, to cover with a network of twine or ^ 

«jaU worked with one euf-T» wtob 

iMMMi to tgroe ( Join IntoruU. fColloq. j wi,«. ..n i«... . 1 .. n, irin» 1 .. 


.... V ........ 1 . .... When the kith, feU into the hnnd. ot King Mtepben, he 

Aftw he ^ed Mi M in my «Me, ^ deetiOT, we bmtowed it on WUItam de Yprea 
amwrMteMdorwi together. jreCHntoet, Idea Pwiimnt, London, p. 4711. 

UMh (bioh), a. [< hitch, «.] 1. A pull or The ApeAe or port which tradition fixed in the modern 
jerk upward: a«, to give one’e troneew a hitch. BneUerobury. J. B. Cbwn, Oonq. of Bng., p. 488. 
—2, The aet of oatebiuff or fastening, as ou a hither (hivH'dr), adv, p77itb change of d to th 
hook, a post, etc.— 8. A nalt ; an impeffiment; vfivithcr, faih^, eto. ; 


estoppage; an obstruction, especially of an 
luexpeotM and temporary nature : as, a hitch 
Ib the proceedings; a hitch in one’s gait. 

With p«t jhk forward, and little hiteh in my gait like 
a- — Euds, l^ng Lover, L 1. 


< ME. hidcr, hidere, hidre, heder, < AS. hider 
(sometimes hidree, in the phrase nidree thidree, 
usuallv hider and thider, hither and thither; the 
form hither is found once, appar. miswritten) 
SB loel. hedhra m Sw. hit s Dan. hid ss Goth. 


nearer i . „ 

green meadow on the hither edge of the water. 

The Century, XXXV. 946. 

hither (hira'^r), r. i. To come hither. [Rare.] 
—To hither and thither, to go back and forth ; travm 
about 

Au old black trunk-- a companion to our hithering and 
thUhering tor seven long yours. 

The Aeuf Mirror (New YorkX III. Od 

Fraser applied to me to write a word about him ( Fidward 
Irving), which I did ; and, after much hithorirtg and thi- 
thering, I ascertain to-day that it is at last to bo printed. 

Carlyle, In Froude. 

hithermoret, u, comjiar, [< hither + -word.] 
Nearer in this direction. 

The . . . part of the Citty that stood on the hithermors 
Baiike. Holland, tr. of Camden's Britain, p. 472. 

hithermost (hi¥Jj'(ir-m6st), a. mperl, [< hither 
+ -moift] Nearest in this direction. 

Ambassadors wer.e sent to the cities ot the hythermost 
part of Spain vnto Aoquitaiiic. • 

Golding, tr. ot Caesar, fol. 80. 

Ihe hithermost, in the chuiigeahle blue and green robe, 
is the oomniendably-fashionedFgallant, Euoosmos. 

H. Jonsm, Cynthia's Bevels, v. 3. 

hitherto (hiTH-^^r-td'), adv. [< ME. hiderto, < 
AiV/cr, hither, + to, to.] 1. To this place; thus 
fur. [Archaic.] 

Hitherto shslt thou come, but no further. 

Job xxxviii. 11. 

2. To this time ; until now. 

Cure lorde fo^eteth not his flyiiner; and ho hath 
[shewed] mo yet Aufur-to that he hath me not foryeten. 

ifer2tn(E. E. T. 6.), ill. 67a 

Hitherto they have fiourisli't, now I heme they will strike. 

Milton, On Def. of Humb. Bemonst 

A Journey of seventy miles, to a fainlly that had hitherto 
never been above ton from home, filled us with apprehen- 
sion. Goldsmith, vicar, 111. 

It was a noble and gracious spectacle— the meeting of 
those hitherto inveterate foes, the duke of Medina flidonia 
and the marques^Cadiz. Irving, Granada, p. 67. 

[Barely used adjHvcly : as. 

The hUherto experience of men. 

T, H. Qresn, Prolegomena to Ethics, § 197.] 

hithenmtof (hiVH-^r-un'tfi), adv. [< hither -f 
unto,’\ Until this time. 

Every hour he was to look for nothing but some cruel 
death ; which hitherunto hsd only been delayed by the cap- 
tain’s vehement dealing for him. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, L 

hitherward, hitherwarda (hira^dr-ward, 
-w^rdz), adv, [< ME. hiderward, hideward]' Ite- 
dumara, hiderwardee, < AS. hiderweard, adv. 
and adj., hitherward, < hider, hither, + •doeard, 
-ward.] 1. Toward this place ; this way. 

Herkenes now hedyrwarde, and herys this stonre. 

Morts Arthurs (E. E. T. S.X L 26. 

0 ! turne thy rudder hUkensard awhile ; 

Here may thy storme-bett vessell ssfely ryde. 

Spenser, 82. 

I thought I heard my father coming hUhensard. 

B, Jonsm, Case It Altered, L B 



hitherward 

2t. To this time. 

And fro thnt tfmehidenoardM, thel nevere wolden inf- 
fren man to dwelle amonges hem longer than 7 dayei and 
7 nyghtes. MandeviUe, Travel!, p. 154. 

hit-off (hU/6f),w. \< hit off. See A 

clever presentation, imitation, or travesty. 

The plaudits which would accompany a gucoeiiful kU- 
o/of the subject under treatment. 

Jon Use, Essay on Samuel Foote, p. zi. 

hit-or-miSB odt?. and a. L adw 

Beckl^s^ ; haphazard : as, he rode hiUor-muut. 

n. a. Bookless; haphazard. 

She talked with a hit-or-misn kind of cardessness. 

Aid^t Blta, p. 80. 

hitter (hii'Ar), w. [< hit^ + -cri.] One who 
hits or strikes, as in batting, boxing, etc.: as, a 
hard hitter (that is, one who delivers a hard or 
heavy blow). 

Then the cover-point Aftter, that cunning man, goes on 
to bowl slow twisters. 

T, Huffhest Tom Brown at Rugby, ii. 8. 

Hittite (hit'it), n. and a. [With suffix -ited 
(eqiliv. to Betcan with suffix < LL. He- 
thwuAj rarely CethceuHf pi. Bethwi, also Het- 
thi/m: Vulgate), < Heb. KhitHm^ pi. (initial 
heth). Hittites.] I. n. One of a powerful ancient 
people, probably nut Semitic, of northern Syria 
and parts of Asia Minor, in the Old Testament the 
Hittites are represented as one of the original Oanaaniiish 
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hive-bee (hly^be), n. The common honey-bee, 
Apia mettiftea. 

hive-nest (hiv'nest), n. A large nest built and 
occupied by several pairs of birds in common. 
The most remarkable structures of this kind are made liy 
African birds of the family PloetMa^ or weavers ; those 


perat; 



Hive-neat of Republican Grosbeak iPhifttmrtu tocint). 


id Assy] , . „ 

and as formidable antagonists during many centuries. 
They were a commercial and civilising people. 

And the man went into the land of the HUtiUit, and built 
a city, and called tlie name thereof Liia. Judges L ffi. 

n. a. Of or pertaining to the Hittites Bit- 

tlte art, the art m the Hittites, barbarous but cnlglnal, 
and with marked reminiacetices of Egyptlau and notably 
of Asiwrian art. Its remains consist of nunMiQUs funenu 
and other reliefs in Lycauiiia, Phiygia, Lydis, and else- 
where ill Asia Minor and in Syria. 

y-tity (hi'ti-ti'ti), interj. and a. Same as 



hoity-tmty. 

hive (hivh n. 1|< ME. hivc^ hyve^ earlier hyfe^ 
< AS. earliest form h^fl^ a hive; perhaps 
radically s h. dipa^ a tub, cask, tun, vat, etc., 
> lilt. E. cup and coop^ q. v.] 1, An artificial 
shelter or cell for the habitation of a swarm of 
honey-bees; a place in which bees harbor and 
lay up honey. Hives were for egos, and in some places 
still are, made of thick ropes of straw, wound and fastened 
in a characteristic conical form still distinctively known 
as the beehive form : but they are now generally square 
" " ' ' " " ly sniiu] boxes, 

The natural 

i usually 

Our thighs pack'd with wax, our mouths with honey, 
We bring it to the him. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 4. 
And bees in hivea as idly wait 
The call of early Spring. 

CiWper, To Mr. Newton. 

2t. A bonnet or )mt shaped like a beehive. 
ITpoii her head a platted Afvt* of straw, 
mich fortified her visage from the sun. 

Shak., Lover's Complaint, 1. 8. 

3. A swarm of bees, or the bees i nhabiting a hive. 
The commons, like an angry him of bees 
That want their leader, scatter'up and down. 

Shok.. 2 Hen. VI., ill. 8. 
Audloy feast 

Humm'd like a hive all round the narrow quay. 

TennyetMt Audiey Court 

The abode of any animal. 

Hens, Peacocks, Geese, and Ducks, bred in and aocus- 
tomed to Houses, forsook their wonted Hivee. and tnmod 
wild. liaker, Chronicles, p. 29. 

6. Figuratively, a place swarming with busy 
occupants ; a bustling company. 

Our public hiven of puerile resort, 

That are of chief and moat approv'd report 

Osiqper, Tirocinium, 1. 458. 

iliore the hive of Roman liars waff||p a gluttonous em- 
peror-idiot ^%nn{/sm», BoHdicea. 

hive (hiv), v.j pret. and pp. Aivad,- ppr. hiviny. 
[< Aiw, w.j I, trana, 1, To gather into a hive; 
cause to enter a hive : as, to hive bees.— 2. To 
stow, as in a place of deposit ; lay up in store 
for future use or enjoyment. 

Bo hive him 

In the swan-skin coverlid and cambric sheets. 

B. Jonern. Akheinist ill. 2. 
Hiving wisdom with each studious year. Byrott. 
This learning won hy loving looks I hived 
As sweeter lore than all from books derived. 

Lowell, To Geo. Wm. Curtis. 

n. intrana. To enter a hive ; take to a hive, 
as bees ; take shelter or lodgings together, in 
the manner of bees. 

Drones hive not with me, 

Therefore 1 part with him. 8h^., M. of V., il. 5. 
At this season we get Into warmer houseiL and him to- 
gether in oiUes. Letters, 


Hive-neit of Republican Swuilow {JPtiweMiikiH lungeMis'). 


can swallow, Petroehelidon luniftone, and affixed to cliffs 
throughout the western United States, or under the eaves 
of houses in populous districts, are hive-nesta as are also 
the remarkable structures made by the anls (Crotophaga 
anOi inhabiting the warm ports of America 

hiver (hrvAr), n. One who gathers bees into a 
hive. 

hives (luvz), n. [Origin uncertain.] 1, Laryn- 
gitis.— 2. Urticaria and (loosely) other skin 
affections. See urticaria. 

hive-vine (hivMu), n. The partaidge-berry or 
squaw-vlne, Mitchella repens. 

Hivlte (hl'vit), n. One of an ancient Oanaanite 
people in northern l^alostine. 

There was not a city that made peace with the children 
of Israel, save the Brntee, the Inhabitants of Gibeon. 

Josh. xi. 19. 

hizzt (hiz), ti. i, [A variant of Am.] To hiss. 
The Wheels and Horses Hoofs hiaTd as they past them 
[Snow and Frosts] o'er. Cowley, Pindaric Gdes, x. 10. 
To haue a thousand with rod burning spits 
Come hiazing in vpon 'em. 

Shak., Lear, ill. 0 (folio 162S>. 

hizzingt (hlz'ing), n. A hissing or hiss, 

r^est, by the sun the organs parch’d and splird, 

The dismal ghost uncertain Ausfn/^s yield. 

May, tr. of Lucan, vi. 

H. J. An abbreviation in epitaphs of the Latin 
phrase hic iacet (which see). 

hi-. An initial combination formerly in use in 
early Middle English and Anglo-Saxon, now 
reduced to ^ by the omission of A. For ex- 


amples, see laughf lean^j liaten^ loafy lardy loudy 
Unoly etc. 

H. L. An abbreviation of ifoim o/Xordte. 
h'in ^"t^terj. A form of hem^y huwX. It is 

also used as a murmur of assent, being then 


nffmi hhn h>m ong. * Venerable ' u) : sec AfTTf. Ci. haa\ 

H. M. Li abbreviation of Bia (or Her) Ma- Af>«r'ftost (see hoar-froat) 


H, M. 0. An abbreviation of Bia (or Her) 
M(dcaty^a cuatomH. 

H. m. 8 . An abbreviation of Bia (or Her) 
Afajeaty^a ahip, or ateamvry or aerviee : as, B. M. 
S. Bellerophon. 

ho^ (ho), interj. [Also written Aoa, formerly Aoe, 
and, as a teamster's cry, whody q. v. ; < ME. Ao, 
hoo B G. ho =s Icel. Ad s F. ko ss Hind, ho, etc.; 


. _ . V, VMS., 

an aspirated fonn of O, oh, a sonorous syllable ; 
see Oa, oh, and cf. ah, and Aai, hoo, etc.] 1. A 


, By] 

_ . y ohy and cf. ah, and ha^, hoo, etc.] 
cry or call uttered to arrest attention also, an 
exclamation of satisfaction or exultation. 

Ho ! every one that thirsteth, oome ye to the waters. 

Isa. Iv. 1. 

Ho. ho, quoth the devyll, we are well pleased. 

J. Heywood, The Four P'a. 
Here dwells my tether Jew :—Hof who’s within? 

5AaA.,M.ofV.,U.O. 
Half In dread 

To hear my tether's clamour at our haites 
With Ho! from some bay-wludow shake the night 

Tefinyeon, Priuoess, t. 


hotr 

2. In partionlar, a ory used to stop one whole 
pMsing, or to command a stop in some aetiont 
now, especially (also written tsAoa), a ory used 
to stop a horse or other draft-animal ; uim im- 
ktfvely, stop! hold! 

But Aoo / for we hau ryght ynogh of thla 

Chaueer, Tronus, iv. 1S48. 
I leepe, y daunce, y skippo, y synge, 

I am so myrle y can nut seie Aoo. 

Hymnt to Virgin, etc. (E. £. T. 8.X p. 07. 

I had rather thrash than be bound to kick these rascals - 
till they cried ho! Beau, attd FI., King and No King, v. 8. 
Heave hoi SeeAeatw. 

ho^t (hd), n. r< ME. ho, appar. < ho, interj. ; but 

S kps conindered as snort for hold: ci. D. 
iiold, stop, prop. houd. impv. of houden a 
UP-i seo avaat!) 1. A command to keep 
silence, or to ceaso from anything. 

An heraud on a skaffold made on Aoo, 

Til al the noyse of the peple was Ido. 

Chaueer, Knight’s Tale, L 1076. 

2. Cessation; end; pause; intermission. 

After that than gan he telle hia wo. 

But that waa endeles, withouten Ao. 

Chaucer, TroUna, iL 106S, 
Out Of all ho, without any moderation ; out of all mea- 
sure. 

He loved the fair maid of Frcsslngfleld onoe out of all Ao. 

Greene, Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. 
There is no ho with him, he is not to be reatralned. 

But now these courtiers — there' e no ho with 'em. 

Beau, and FI. (Y), Faithful Friends, Ui. S. 

ho^ (ho), V. i, [< ME. hotrn ss Icel. Ada, ary ho: 
from the interj. Ct.hoy^,'] 1. To cry out; call 
out; hail.— 2t. To stop; cease. 

Whanne thou art taust that thou sohuldist Aoo 
Of swoering, but wbanne It were neede, 

Thou Bcornest hem that sayn thee soo. 

PolUiedl Poems, etc. (ed. FumivallX P* 1M. 

ho*^t, pron. A Middle English form of who. 
ho*t, vron. Seo he^. 

Ho. The chemical symbol of holmium. 
hoaetzin, hoaezin (h^-akt'ziu, -ak'zln), n. 
[S. Amer.} The Opiathoeomua criatatua, a re- 
markable bird 
of Bouth Amer- 
ica, of uncer- 
tain affinities, 
differing so 
much trom all 
other known 
birds that 
a superfamily 
group, Opiatho- 
comi or Bete- 
Tomorphm, has 
been formed for 
its reception. 

Also hoatsin, 
hoazin, 

hoamingt, n. A 

word not found 
elsewhere than 
in the passage 
cited, where it 
is probably an 
error (for ctmhing in the form coaming, or else 
tot foaming}). 

Vent. 'What a Sea comes in ! 

Mast. AhoarningSeal We shall have foul Weather. 

Dryden, Tempest, L 1. 

hoar (bor), a. [Early mod. E. also hore; < ME. 
hore, hoor, < AS. hdr s= Icel. hdrr, hoar, hoary; 
prob. ss OB. her 8 OHG. her, distin^shed, 
see herre. Cf. Anar.] 1. 

cliffs. 

And the warm breathinm of the southwest passed 
Over the hoar rime of the Saugus hills. 

Whittier, Bridal of Pennaoook, v, 

2. Gray, as witli age ; hoary : as, hoar locks. 

Thaniie mette I with a man, a Mydlenton Sondaye, 

As hore as an hawethome, and Abraham he higte. 

Piert Plowman (B), zvi. 174 
He toke the hoed all white hoor in the (oreate of Dar- 
mauntes, where he mette hym in gise of a pfdmer. 

* jr0wSi(B,B.frs.xut MX. 

And trembles on its arid stalk 
The hoar plume of the golden-rod. 

Whittier, Last Walk in Aatamn. 

Hence— 8. Old; ancient; antique. 

At length she found the troden gras, 

In which the tract of peoides footing was, 

Under the steepe foot of a mountalne Aons. 

apeneer, F. Q., L UL 14 
These hoar ndios [flint ImplemeDts] of long-vaalshad 
HueUey,lMy 



HoacUin iOfisthoeomus eristatms). 


genentions of men. HueUey, lay Sermona, p. lit.' . 

4t. Moldy; musty. 

Abare, air, in alentenple, that Is aomoCliiiie itele and 
Aoar ere it be spent. Shak., R. and J., tl. 4 


llOMT 

kmr (h&r), n. r< koar^ a.] Hoariness; an- 

* Equity. [Bare.] 

Hli grata are engrafted on tbe publiok law of Europe, 
oorered with the awful how of Innunierable agea. Duihv. 

lioar (hor), Vn [< ME. ^hwen^ not found, < A8. 
Ibdrian, become hoar or gray, < Mr^ hoar: ace 
hoar, a.] Lf intrane. 1. To beooiue white or 
hoar. — 2. To become moldy or musty. 

But a hare that ie hoar 
■ la too much for a acore, 

When it hoar 9 ere It be apent. 

mhak., K. and J., ii. 4. 

n. trans. To make white or hoary. [Rare.] 
On th' one aide, liUa hoar'd with etemaU Snowoa 
And craggy Rocha Baigiierea doe inoloae. 

SplvMteTf tr. of Du Bartaa’a Week^, i. 8. 

hoard^ (hord), n. [< ME. Iwrd, < A8. hard = OS. 
hard = OHG. MHO. hort G. (revived) hart = 
loel. hoddf hoddr s Goth. a treasure; 

prob. akin to L. cufitm^ a guard, keep, tmtodiaf 
guard, watch (eeo custody)^ lit. perhaps, as the 
word in comp. (esp. in AS.) iudicatos, a place 

* hidden,’ being ult. akin to AS. hydauy etc., 
hide: see hidi’\ and cf. hutf and houaCy fi*om 
the same ult. source.] 1. A treasure ; a fund ; 
a stock or store laid by; an accumulation of 
something for preservation or future use ; hence, 
any mass of things preserved by being aeposit- 
ed together. 

I have a ventnroui fairy that shall aeek 
The ■quirreVs hoard, and fetch thee new nuts. 

Shak., M. N. D., iv. 1. 
Ai aame lone iniaer, Tlalting his stor^ 

Bends at his treasure, counts, recounts it o'er; 
Boardi after hoardH hla rising raptures hll, 

Yet still he sighs, for hoardis are wanting still. 

Ouldsmith, Traveller, 1. G8. 
Up to this time ri0091 the revenue of the crown had been 
drawn mainly from the rents of its own demesne and the 
loyai dues ooUected in overy shire from thegns who held 
grants of folk-land. The hoard was made up from other 
sources of wealth. J. R. Grom, Oonq. of Eng., p. 887. 

Here at Winchester we may suppose the king's hoard 
was deposited. Athenanim, No. 8088, p. 700. 
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either temporary or permanent, placed on top 
of the walls and towers of a fortress to aiford in- 
creased facilities for defense, the hoarding pro- 
jected beyond the face of the wall, in order that misules 



Section of Hoarding, Cutle of Coucy, France. 

H. H, hoarding; ir, H', wail of tlie donjoii t O, arched opening or 
eiidtrutiure in the wail : /., /., loopholes, foi archers, etc. ; M, M, ma- 
chicolations. (From V'iolIet-le-Uuc‘s ** Diet, de I' Arcliitecturc ." ) 

might be dropped ilirough machicolations or holes in its 
floor upon an enemy below; and it was provided with nu- 
merons loopholes for the oonvenience of the defending 
marksmen. 

2. A fence for inclosing a house and materials 
while builders are at work ; any similar inclo- 
sure of boards. [Eug.] 

Here against a hoarding of decaying timber he is brought 
to bay. Liekeno, Bleak House, xlvl. 

Wuoden fences or hoarding (5pv^aaroi) were usual ai 
Athens for enclosing fore-oourts. 

C. 0. MiUUr, Manual of Archnol. (tras.), p. 280. 


lioftry 


hoarlneifl (hdr'i-nes), n. [< hoary + -naw.] 1. 
The state of being hoary, whitish, or gray: as, 
the hoariness of age. 

My head 

With oare'a harsh sudden hoartneot o’erspread. 

Donne, His Picture. 

2t. Moldiness. 

HoarimeMej vlnewednesse, or mQuldlnesse, oomming of 
moisture, for limk of cleansing. Saret, Alvearie. 


hoariflllf (hdr'ish), a. [Early mod. E. also hor~ 
ish; < hoar + -wfcl.] Hoary ; gray. 

The white and horieh heeres. the messengers of age, 

That shew like lines of true belief, that thia life doth ai- 
swage. Surrey, Ho Age is Content 


hoarse (hors), a. [Early mod. E. also horse ; • < 
ME. hoarsy hors (with mtrusive r), hooSy hosy 
earlier has, < AS. has ss MD. heesehy and heerschy 
haerseh (with intrusive r), now heesch ss MLG. 
hesah, heisahy LG. hceseh = OHG. heis, heisi, 
MHG. haisy hetscy also with adj. formative -er, 
heisery G. heiser = Joel, hdss (for reg. ^heiss) s 
Sw. hes ss Dan. hwsy hoarse, roi^h. The I). 
term, -seh, and perhaps the intrusive r in E. and 
D., may l>e due to confusion with harsh, q. v., in 
ME. harsky often without its r, hask,^ 1. Deep 
and rough or harsh to the ear; disco^ant; rau- 
cous. , 

Me thought I herde a hunt blowe 
T' assay nis great home, and for to knowe 
Whether it was dere, or horee of sowne. 

leU qf Ladiet. 

The hoaree resounding shore. Dryden, Iliad, i. 

Howee, broken sounds, like trumpets' harsh alarms. 

Run through the hive, and call them to their arms. 

AadUon, tr. of Virgil'a Oeorgics, iv. 

lyhisporlng hoatH presage of oblivion. 

Lmimdl, Memoriw Positiim. 


His voice, rather hoaree in its lower notes, had a clear 
sounding ring when raised. 

AreK Forbee, Souvenirs of some Continents, p. 82. 

2. Having a deep and liarsh or grating voice ; 
uttering low raucous sounds : as, to bo hoarse 
from a cold. 


2f , A hoarding-place ; a treasure-house or trea- 
sury. 

Hit shalbe thou3t> if that I mow. 

Hit is wel kept in horde. 

MS. Cantab, FL v. 48. f. 84. (Balliwell.) 

Cups and basins of the same preclons metals (silver and 
gfdd] were stored in tbe hoards of the wealthier nobles. 

J, H, Green, Gonq. of Eug., p. 822. 

Sf. A place of retirement or concealment; a 
closet or cabinet; a lurking-place. 

He that is nsaunt to this synne of glotony he ne may no 
Synne. withatonde ; he moat ben in servage of alle vices, 
lor it Is the develes hoard ther he hldeth him and rest- 
eth. Chauaer, l*arBon's Tale. 

llORrd^ (hdrd),v. [< ME. hordeny < AS. ftordian 
(ss OHG. gi-hurten, MHG. harden ss Goth, /lard- 
Mit), hoard, < hord, a hoard, treasure.] I, tram. 
To treasure up; collect and store ; amass and 
deposit for preservation or security, or for fu- 
ture use; store; lay up: often followed by 

The placet where the Oolde is, appeare and are knowne 
by the diynesse and barrennesae of the sollc, as if Hature 
It aolfe oonld not hord vp Gold in her spacious chest, but 
Mice must needs prone bare and barren of her wonted 
good workea. Purchas, Pilgilmage, p. 688. 

n. intram. To gather and save ; lay up store. 
Bre our ooroing, see thou shake the bags 
Of hoarding abbuta. Shak., K. John, ill. 8. 

hotrd^ (h5rd), n. [< AF. ^orde, hurde, OF. 
hordSy a paUsade, barrier, < OD. horde, a hurdle : 
see hiirale,'] Same as Imardisffl, 

■hoardtr (hor'ddr), n. [< ME. (Kent) htnrdyer, 
< AS. hftrdere, a treasurer, ^toward, < hordian, 
hoard: see hoard^, v.] If. a treasurer; a stew- 
ard. 

The Ring's Hoarder was as old as the King's hoard." 
Under the Norman reigns he appears under the Lstin title 
of IVeaanrer. E. A, Freeman, Norman Conquest, V. 291. 

2. One who hoards or accumulates ; one who 
lays up a store of something ; one who gathers 
and keeps a stock or fund. 

Since commodities will be raised, this alteration will be 
an advantage to nobody but hoardere at money. Loeke. 

koftld-honie^t, n, [< ME. horde-haws; < hoardX 
+ koHde^.] A treasure-house or treasury. 
Byglite above Rome yate. 

An horde-howe they have let make. 

HR Cdntob. k ii. 8k, f. 187. {BaRiwOU) 

kond-liaiue^t, n. [Appar. < hoards^ + h(mse\\ 
A Shed for cattle. 

koavdlllf 1 (hor'ding), n. [Verbal n. of hoards, 
V.] The act of amassing or making a hoard. 
My covetous Passion did approve 
The Boarding up, not Use of Love. 

Comay, The Mistress, Tain Love. 

lM8ldillg8(hdr'ding),n. [< koards + -inpl.] 1. 
bkmeiimHufon,, a ooverea straoture of timber, 


Hence »3. Abill-board; anyboarding on which 
bills are posted. [Eng.] 

His conscienoe so multi|died each bill and poster that 
in twenty-four hours Loudon seemed to him a great 
hoarding. ComhiU Magazine. 

Also hoard, 

hoaredt (hdrd), p. a. [Early mod. E. hored; pp. 
of hoar, i\] Moldy ; musty. 

Thys our prouysion of bread, we toke with vs out of our 
houses, whottc, the day we departed to come vnto you. 
Aud now beholde, it is dxyed up and hored, 

BiMe^lbbl, Josh. ix. 12. 

hoar-frost (hor'frdst), n, [< ME. horfrost, hoor- 
frost, hore vrost; < hoar, a,, •¥ frost; not so com- 
bined in AS., where, however, cf. ‘‘hrim and 
forst, hare hildstapan,” ^ rime and frost, hoar 
warriors ’ ( Cyneicu^y Andreas, 1 . 1 259) .] White 
frost. See koar, a,, and frost. 

He scattereth the hoarfrost Ifka ashes. Pa cxlvii. 16. 
hoarhouHd, horehound (hor'hound), n. [The 
d is excrescent; < ME. hwhowne, horone, Mtre- 
hune, < AS. hdrhune, also hdr hum, hoarhound 
(hurt hdr hum, white hoarhound): hdr, hoar, 
white ; hune (also used alone), hoarhound.] The 
popular name of 
several * plants 
of the natural 
order Lahiatat. 

(a) The common or 
white hoarhound, 

Marruhium vulgare. 

It grows in waste 
places and by way- 
aides, and ii distrib- 
uted throughout 
Europe and north- 
ern Asia, and nat- 
uralised in North 
America. It is an 
erect branched herb, 
covered throughout 
with cottony white 
hairs ; Hie flowers 
are small and almost 
white, crowded in 
the axils of the 
leaves ; the smell is 
aromatic and the 
flavor bitter. It Is 
much used as a 
remedy for coughs 
and throat- troublea. 

An heved hor als 
harhtiwne. 



Hoattaound {MamMum vuigare). 


Warwick is hoaree with oalllng thee to arms. 

Shak,, 2 Hen. VI., v. 2. 

Loud thunder to its .bottom shook the l>og, 

Aud the ttoaree nation croak’d, God save King Log ! 

Pope, Dunuiad, L 880. 

I hear thee not at all, or hoaree 
As when a hawker hawks his wares. 

Tennyson, The Blackbird. 

hoarse (bdra), V. t, ; prot. aud pp. hoarsed, ppr. 
hoarsing, [ s hoarsey a.] To render hoarse : as, 
he was all hoarsed up. [ObHolote or oolloq.] 

When his [the sinner'a] voice is hoarsed mean his 
acknowledgement gone— his case ia almost desperate* 

Reo, T. Adame, Works, 1. 868. 

hoarsely (hors'll), adv. In a hoarse manner ; 
with a rough, grating voice or sound. 

With untuned tongue she hoareAy calls her maid. 

Shak,, Lucrece, 1. 1214. 

The hounds at nearer diitance howsely bay’d. 

Dryden, Theodore aud Hoiioria, L 270. 

hoarsen (hor'sn), v, 1. [< hoarse + -en^ (3).] 

To make hoarse. [Bare.] 

I shall be obliged to hoarsen my voice and roughen ra 
character; Richardson, Clarissa Harlowe, Y, 79. 

hoarseness (hors'nes), n. [< ME. hoorsfwsse, 
hoosnesse, < AS. hdsnes, hdsnys, < kdo, hoarse : 
see hoarse,"] The state or quality of being 
hoarse; harshness or roughness of voice or 
sound. 

Soveraigne it is fur the dropsie and hoarsenesse of the 
throat ; for presently it scoureth the pipes, cleeretli the 
voice and maketh it audible. 

Holland, tr. of Pliny, xxii. 28. 
) from the glottis not en- 
of the vocal chords. 

I Tone (tras.), p. 164. 


Hoarseness of voices may arise from 
tirely closing during the vibrations of f 
Belmholte, Sensations of Tc 


Reliq, Antig,, ii. 9. 

\HanSaeU.) 

(8) Tbe black or stinking hoarhound, BaXUda nigra, a com- 
mon European weed in waste places near towns and vfl- 
lages. Tbe flowers ar^urple, and tbe whole plant is fetid 
and unattraetive. (e) The water-boarhound, one of various 
sp^es of Dyeopue, partioulu^ L. Burapaue, a native of 
Burqpe. 


hoarstone (hor^ston), n. [< ME. *hor8tone, <* 
AS. hdr Stan, a hoarstone : hdr, hoar (frequent- 
ly applied to trees, stones, cliffs, etc.); stdn, 
stone : see hoar and stone,] A stone marking 
the bounds of an estate ; a landmark. [Eng.] 
hoanr (hor'i), a. [Early mod. E. also hary, 
< Me. *horff (in comp. ME. horilocket, hoary- 
looked); < hoar + -yi. In sense 4 prob. mixM 
with hory, q. v.] 1. White or whitish. 

Thus she incted cm her arm reclin'd, 

Tbe howy willows waving with the wind. 

Addison, 

At a distanoe the same ollvea look hoary and aoft— a 
veO of woven light or luminoua base. When the wind 
blowa their branohea all one way, they ripple like a aeaof 
allver. J, A, Symonik, Italy and Greece^ p. 6. 

2. White or gray with age : as, hoary hairs. 

Who with his bristled, hoaris bugle-beard, 

; to kiss her, makes her lips afeard. 
Bytaestar, tr. of Du Bartas’a Weeks, L 4. 



boary 

H^^iome Aoary-heMled twain may tay, 

(Xtt have we teen him at the peep of dawn. 

» Qroiyf Elegy, 

8 . Fi^atiyely, remote iu time past: UkU, hoary 
antiquity. — 4t. Musty; moldy: as, hoofy bread. 
— 6 , In hot and entom., covered with short, 
dense, nayish-white hairs ; canescent. 
boast (host), n. [Also haust; < Icel. hoftti » 
Sw. hosta a Dan. haste b reg. E. (dial.) whoost, 
q. y. ; not connected with hoarse^ but ult. with 
ooseo, a cough, cold ixi the head.] A cough. 
tProv. Eng. and Scotch.] 

He [John Knox] became to feeble with a hoatt that ho 
could not continue hit ordinar taak of reading the Surip- 
turea. I>. Caldermod, Hitt. Ch. of Scotland, p. 00. 

They were all cracking like pen-gunt ; but I gave them 
a tign by a loud hwtst that jProvidence teet all. 

Oalt, Annalt of the Parlth, ii. 
I'll make him a treaole-pottet; it'a a famout thing for 
keeping off homttt. Mrs, Oastdl, Sylvia'a Luvert, xxlv. 

boast (host), V. t [< hoast, n.] To cough. 

[Proy. Eng. and Scotch.] 
boastlertf An obsolete spoiling of hostler, 
boatzinj n. Same as hoactstn, 
boax (hoks), n. [A contr. form, in altered spell- 
ing ^or ^hokeSf as coax tor cokes'^), of hoetiSf q. 
y. The word is recent, and has no connection, 
as alleged, with ME. hux (only in Layamon, 
about a! d. 1205), < AS. hucSf hucx, in comp. 
hux-f husc^f scorn, mockery, derision, b OLG. 
OHG. hosCf derision, or with ME. hokerj < AS. 
hocor (rare), scorn, mockery, derision.] 1, A 
humorous or mischievous fieceptibn ; a practi- 
cal joke ; usually, a marvelous or exciting fab- 
rication or fiction gravely related as a test of 
credulity. 

Hat the modem world no hoax of Itt own, antwerliig to 
the Eleutinian myiteriet of Oreolan dayiY 

JJ« Quineey, Secret Societiet, IL 

It It difficult to believe that . . . he • . . would have 
been tcared by to Billy a fieax, 

Macaulay, Hitt Eng., xxL 
2. One who misleads or deceives; a hoaxer; a 
humbug, [liare.] 

Thut Lady Widgeryhad always been ruahed fur and con- 
tended for by the other aex; and one hiitbaiid had hardly 
time to be cold in hit grave before the air waa filled with 
the rivalry of oandidatea to her hand ; and after all the 
beautiful little Aoax had nothing for it but her attractive 
toul-cate. Ii. JS. Stoice, Oldtown, p. 202. 

Ills moon hoax, & famout account of protended wonder- 
ful ditcoverioM in die moon by Sir John Hcrtchel in hit ob- 
aervatiunt at the ('ape of Good Hcnie, publithed by Eichard 
Adama Loukc in the *‘Kow York Sun iiil8S<5, and to plau- 
tibly constructed at to deceive for a time the public at large, 
and even tome scientific men. It was separately pub- 
llthed in several editions at home and abroad, Oe Mor- 
gan, in ** A Budget of Paradoxes "(Ixmdou, 1872), nuts forth 
the supposition that its real author was J. N. Nicollet, a 
French astronomer in the United States, 
boas (hoks), V, t [A contr. form of hocus, v , : 
see hoax, n,, and hoeus,^ To deceive by au amus- 
ing or misehieyoiiB fabrication or fiction; play 
upon the credulity of. 

M. was hoaxiny you surely about my engraving ; 'tit a 
little tixpeiiiiy thing, too like by half. LamJb, To Barton. 

hoaxer (hok's^r), n. One who hoaxes, 
boazin, n. Same as hoaetsin, 
hobi (hob), N. [In another form huh, -q. v, ; a 
dial, word of obscure origin. Not connected 
with Dan, hoh (= E. heap) or with W. hob, a 
measure of capacity, or with W. hoh, swine.] 

1. A round stick, stake, or pin used as a mark 
to throw at in ceitaiu games, as in quoits or the 
game called hoh. 

To play at this game [of onoits], an iron pin, called a 
hub, is driven into the ground, widiin a few fiiohos of the 
top. Strutt, Sports and Pnatiiiios, p. 141. 

2. A boys’ game in which halfpence are set on 
the end of a I'ound stick (the *hob), at which 
something (as a stone) is pitched, when the hoh 
is knocked down, all the halfpence that fall wlUi their 
heads upward are the pitcher s, and the rest are sot up 
again on the hob to be pitched at. [Eng. j 

8 , A hardened threaded steel mandrel for cut- 
ting 4 comb or chasing-tool. 

Instruments known as hobs are alto ompluyed in form- 
ing the outUim ends of screw-chasing tools for use in the 
lathe. C. P, H, Shelley, Workshop APPHancos, p. 100. 

This portion was ground, milled, or filed to an edge, and 
then wai ohated on a fwh, or master tap of fltio thi^. 

Set, Amer., N, 8 ., UV. 145. 

4. The nave of a wheel: same as huh, 7.-5, 
A structure inserted in a fireplace to diminish 
its width, originally introduced when broad 

r u fireplaces were first fitted with grates for 
burning of coal; also, the level toi> of such 
a structure, forming a space upbn which any- 
thing can be set which it is desired to keep hot. 

They compounded some hot mixture in a Jug . . . and 
put It on the hoh to tlmmer. 

iKtXwtif, ChrltUnas Carol, p. 44. 
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0. The shoe of a sledge. [Prov. Eng, (York- 
shiro).] — Tb.play hob. to cause great confusion : often 
used-sattrioal^ : aa youli play holt (that is, you cannot or 
shall not do the thing you propose). [Slang.) —To play 
hob With, to upset, derange, or damage : at, this law 
play hob with mi trade. [Slang.] 

bob2(hob),». FA generalized use of Hoh, a 
famihar form of Robin, Robert, like Hodge, q. 
y., for Roger, From ttoh are derived the sur- 
names Hohhs, Hohhins, Hobson, Hopkim, Hop- 
kinsmi, etc. see Robin, Robin Goo^eUow,Ji 1. 
A ooiintiTraan ; a nistic ; an awkward, clownish 
fellow. [Obsolete or rare.] 

Many of the country h<bt, who had gotten an estate 
liable to a fine, took It at flrit at a least. 

Select Licet oS Rug, Worthien, 

2t. A sprite ; an elf ; a hobgoblin. 

From elves, hoht, and falrlet, . . . 

Defend ut, good Heaven ! 

Fletcher, Moutieiir Thomas, iv. 6. 

Bob's POUiul, a difficulty ; a scrape. JOaviee, 

What ! are you all in Hob's pound f Well, they as will 
may let you out for me. Miss Burney, Camilla, iv. 8. 

hoballt, n, [Also howball, hobhold, etc.; origin 
obscure. Of. hobble and ho5^.] A fool ; a dolt. 

The wont of them no howball, ne no foole. 

Thynn, Debate between Flide and liowliness. 
Ye are such a oalfc, such au asse, such a blocke. 
Such a lilbiirne, such a lutball, such a loboocke. 

ITdM, Roister Bolster, iii. 3. 

bob-a-nob, bob-and-hob (hob ' 4 -nob', -and- 
nob'), adv, Same as hobnob, 

hob-a-nob, hob-and-nob (hob 'a -nob', -and- 
nob'), V, i, 8 ame as hobnob, 

Perohance that very luuid, now pinioned flat, 

Has holha-nobbed with Pharaoh, glass to glass ! 

JET. Smith, To a Mummy. 

Sllp-sliod waiter, lank and sour, 

At tho Dragon on the heath ! 

Let ns have a quiet hour. 
liOt us hob-amUnob with Death. 

Tennyson, Vision of Sin, iv. 

bobbedeboy. bobbed^boy, bobbadeboy (hub'- 
e-dS-hoi', hob'a-de-hoi'), n. Same as hobblede- 
Itoy, 

bobbedyhoyisb (hob'e-de-hoi'isb), a. See hoh- 
hledeh^ish, “ ' 

WThen Master Daw full fourteen years had told, 

He grow, as It is termed, hobbedyhoyish, 

Volman, Pootioal Vagaries, p. 12. 

Hobbesian (hob'zi- 411 ), a, [< Hobbes (see Hobh- 
isnt) + -ian,'\ Of* or pertaining to Thomas 
Hobbos or his doctrines* See Hoblnsm, 

The Hobbesian war of each against all was the normal 
state of existence. 

Huxley, Nineteenth Century, XXIII. 165. 

Hobbism (hob'izm), n, [< Hohb-es (see def .) + 
-istn, ] The doctrines of Thomas Hobbes ( 1588- 
1679), an English philosopher. He advocated abso- 
lute monarchy as tho oeshfonu of government, and nnre- 
aerved submission on the part of the subject to the will of 
the sovereign in all things, religious and moral as well as 
political. His philosophical views were seiisualisttc and 
materialistic. Iii logic Hobbes was an extreme nominalist. 
In psychology he Is rememliored us having revived the 
doctrine of the association of ideas. 

Hobbist (hob'ist), n. One who accepts the doc- 
trines of Thomas Hobbes. See Hobbism, 

Many Hohhists do report that Mr. Stddeii was at the 
heart an Infldel, and inolined to the Gpiiiious of Hobbs. 

Baxter, Sir M. Hale (od. 1682X p. 40. 

bobble (hob'l), V,; pret. and pp. hobbled, ppr. 
hobbling, [< ME. hobelen (b D. hobbelen, toss, 
ride on a hobby-horse, stutter, stammer, b G. 
dial, hoppeln, hop, hobble), var. of *happel€ti, 
£. hopple (used in trans. souse), freq. of hop^, 
V. : see hopple, W. hobelu, h(>n, hobble, is 

E rob. < E. hobble,] I, intrans, 1. To go with a 
op or hitch ; walk with a hitch ; go on crutches ; 
go lamely; limp. 

We haunten none tavernes ne hobelen abouten. 

JHers Plowman's Crede, 1. 106. 
And dances like a town-top ; and reel^ and hobbles. 

Fletcher and Shirty, Night-Walker, I. 
The friar was hobbling the same way too. Dryden. 
And there too was Abiidah, the merchant, with the ter- 
rible little old woman hobbling out of the box in his bed- 
room. Dickens, Martin Chuiilewit, v. 

2. To dance. [ 8 (*otch.] 

Minstrola. blaw up ane brawl of France ; 

Let se quha huffhus best. 

Lyndsay, 8. P. R., II. 201. 

8 , To move roimhly or irregularly, as verse. 

n. trans, 1. To tie the legs of together so as 
to impede or prevent free motion ; clog ; hop- 
ple. 

I am ready to go down to the place where your uncle 
has hobbled his teams. ' Cooper, 

The mules have strayed, being insnfflolently hobbled, 

Froude, Sketches jk 218. 

2 t. To perplex; embarrass. 


hobbltr 

I could give no account of myself (that wm the thing that 
always Ao56l0ilmeX GcMniiit^Cittien of the World, oxlx. 

bobble (hob'l), n. [< hobble, r.] 1. An un- 
equal, halting gait; a limp ; au awkward step. 

One of hla heels is higher than the other, which gives 
him a hobble in his gait. fiWl, Gnlliver's Travels, 1. 4. 

2, Difficulty; perplexity; scrape. 

Now Captain Clevelaud will get us out of this ho5Ne, if 
any oan. Seott, Pirate, xxxlv. 

The army of the Spanish kings got out of a sad hobbU 
among the mountains at tho Pass of Loss by the help of a 
shepherd, who showed them the way. 

Bulwer, Caxtona, xiv. 1. 

3. Anything used to hamner the feet of an ani- 
mal, especially a rope tiea to the fore legs of a 
horse to insure its being caught when wanted; 
a clog; a fetter. Uobbley are made of leather and 
also of h'uii, ill various patterns ; and the name of one 
such article is then commonly In the plural, like hand- 
cuffs, manRcles, shackles, etc. : as, to put tho hoMes on a 
horse or mule. 

bobble-bobble (hob'l-bob'l). n. Another form 
of hubble-bubble, 1 , HalUwell, [Prov. Eng.] 
bobble-busb (hob'l-biiHh), n, [^ hobble (uncer- 
tain) + bush^,Ti A low bush (Viburnum lan- 
tanoidcs) found in the uortliem United States. 



Umiiches of liuliblts-hiihh (yiSumum iuMtanoitUsy with lloweis 
and firuit. a, fertile flower, hunt view ; e, same, Imck view | r, stertla 
flower. • 

Its leaves ore round-ovate, abruptly pointed, heart-hhai^ 
at the base, and closely serrate, the veins and veiiilcts bmng 
underneath ; tho stalks and branchlets are very rusty and 
scurfy. The Howers are large and handsome, in broad, 
flat, aeisile cymes. 

bobbledeboy ( hob' l-d^hoi' ), n, [Also hobbede- 
hoy, hohheduhoy, hohhadehoy; earliest instance 
perhaps hohUsdehoy (Palsgrave, 1540); appar. of 
popular origin, proj), *hobbledyhoy, < ^^noohledy, 
extended from hobble (cf . higglidy-pigaledy, simi- 
larly extended from higgle, etc.), + hoy, appar. 
an unmeaning syllable. Cf . hohbledygee, hooble- 
depoise, '*Tusser says the third age of seven 
years is to bo kept ‘under Sir Hobbard de Hoy**^ 
(Halil well) — a humorous twist of the word.] 

1. A stripling; a youth in the half-formed age 
preceding manhood; a raw, awkward youth. 

Jttxiioa then s hobbadehgu, was now become s young 
man. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xxxlv. 

I was then a HolMe-de-Hoy, and you a pretty little tight 
Girl, a favourite Hand maid of tho Housekeeper. 

Steele, Consoious f.overs, ill. 1. 
At the epoch I speak aboiii^ I was between 
A man and a boy, 

A h 0 bhleAe.hoy. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, II. 124. 
There was a torrlflc roaring on tlie grass in front of the 
honse, occasluiiod by all the men, boys, and hobldedehoys 
attached to tho farm. Dickenn 

We are in process of transformation, still in the MbU- 
. dehtpy period, not having ceased to be a college, nor yet 
having reached the full niauhoo<l of a nniversity. 

Lowell, Harvard Anniversary. 

2. A large unmanageable top. HaUiweU, 
[I^ov. Eng.] 

bobbledeboyish (hob'l-de-hoi'ish). a, [Also 
hobbedyhoyish; < hobbledehoy ’+ •4sh,‘\ Luce a 
hobbledehoy. 

bobbledepoise (hob'l-de-poiz'), a, rirreg. < 
hobble + poise, after hohbledygee, hobbledehoy,] 
1. In uustabh* equilibrium ; unevenly balanced!. 
Hence— 2. Wavering in mind. [Prov. Eng. 
in both senses.] 

hobbledygee (liob'l-di-jS'), adv, [Cf. hobble- 
depoise, hobbledehoy,] with a limping or gal- 
loping movement. MaUiweU, 

'Long comes the country min, 

BoWledygee, hoWMygoe! Muntryrime, 

hobbler^ (hob'lSr), w. r< hobble + -eri,] One 
who or that which hobbles, 
hobbler^ boU«r (hob'isr), ». r< ME. hdb- 
ler, hobeler, hMler, < OF. ^F.) noheler, helbi- 
hr, hdbelier, hobler, also hobekw, hobekmtf also 
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IMMnar (ML. hcMlariu8f also hoberariui), a 
hobble^ appar. < kchi^ homn^ a ssian horse : see 
hoVby^,'j If. One who by his- tenure was to 
maintain a hobby for military service ; hence, 
a soldier mounted on a hobby; a light-horse- 
man employed in i*eoonnoitering, intercepting 
convoys, etc. 

Haning wltb them to tlie number of eigbt hundred men 
of ermei^ flue hundred ktibltra, and ten thouMUid men on 
foot Holinahed, Edw. II., an. 1821. 

Ko man ehall lie oouftrolned to And nion*at*armi, Aob- 
lert, nor archeri. oiheri than thoeo who hold by luch ler 
vice. Quoted by HaUatn, 

It wai from the younger brother! of the yeoman famt- 
lie! that the houieholdi of the gront lords were recruited : 
they fumlihed men at anni, arohera, and fwbelara to the 
royal loroe at home and abroad. 

Stubba, <7onit Hiit of Kng., 1 480. 

9. A man employed in towing vessels by a 
rope on the land, or in a small boat with oars. 
[Frov. Eng.1^8. [Partly confused with /*o6- 
2^1, n.] Ahorse: same as holiby^, [An erro- 
neous use.] 

He . . . suffered the dismounted cavalier to rise, while 
he himself remounted his kobbler. 


Fair Maid of Perth, viL _ . _ . _ . „ , 

hobbladlOW (hob'l-slio), «. Jtame a. hmie- 
8hou>. 


hobblingly (hob^in^-li), adv, in a hobbling 
manner; with a bmping, iuterruptod step. 
Johnson, 

hobbly (hoVli), < 1 . [< M&fcl + -yi.] Full of 
holes ; rough ; uneven, as a road . [Prov. Ex 


the prin^al performers in a morris-danoe, hobleTi See hohblor^. 

having a figure of a horse made of wickerwork llobUk8(hob'llk), a, [< hoh^, 1, + -like.'] Clown- 

supported about his waist, and his feet con- ish : boorish, 

oealed by a housing. He performed antics imi- hoblobt (hob'lob), n. [< Itob^ •¥ lob,] A clown; 
tatiug the motions of a horse, and various jug- a lout. Davies, 
gling tricks. rustical kobMn 

Else Miall he suffer not thinking on, with the hobby^ al- 

The morris ringa while hoiibydiorH doth foot it fea- ♦m**^*] 1* A 

teouily. B$au,lm FI., Knight of Burning Pestle, iv. 6. shoH thick nail with a pointed tang and a large 


head, used for nailing the soles of heavy boots 
and shoes. 

Steel, if tliou turn the edge, ... I beseech Jove on my 
knees thou mayest be tumM to hohnaUa. 

2Hen.Yl.,iv. 10. 

A good commodity for some smith to make hbbnaiis oL 
B, Jonaon, Every Man in his Hnmonr, i A 

9t. A clownish person: used in contempt. 

Ho antiok hobnail at a morris but is more handsomely 
facetious. FUton, Colasterion. 

Hohnail-liver. See hobnailod liver, under hblmaikd. 
lObnail (hob^n&l), v, t. [< ItobnaiLn,] 1. To 
furnish or fasten with hobnails. — 2. To tread 
roughly upon, as with heavy hobnailed shoes. 
[Bare.] 

Your lights and charters hobnaiTd into sluSh. 

Tonnyaon, Queen Mary, ii. 2. 


Here one fellow wltli a horse’s head painted before him, 
and a tail behind, and the whole covered with a long foot- 
cloth, which was supposed to hide the body of the animal, 
ambled, caracoled, pranced, and plunged, as he performed 
the oelebrated psH of the hobb&^horae, so often alluded 
to in our ancient drama. Seott, Abbot, xlv, 

9t. A person who acts in a foolish, subservient 
manner. 

This is a punishment upon our own prides 
Moat Justly laid : we'muat abuse bravo gentlemen, 
Make ’em tame fools and hobby-horaea. 

limu. and FL, Little French Lawyer, v. 1. 
That light hobby-ftoraet my sister, whose foul name I will 


rase out with my poniard. 

Jriddhih 


ion, Blurt, Master-Conatable, v. 1. 


‘ with rockers, for children to ride on. 

Maid, see a fine hobby-horae for 


S. Jenson, Bartholomew Fair, IL 1. hobnailed (hob'nald), a, [< hobnail + -ed2.] 



•Till thoughtful Father’s ^ 

Provides ills Brood, nextemithflSld Fair, 

With supplemental Babby-Hurata, Frier, Alma, L 

4. A favorite pursuit or topic: now commonly 
hobby. Sec hohhy^ tt., 3. 

The /foMy-Herse which n^ pnol* ^ohy alw^ rode 


ober, stir, move ; of LQ. or Soand; origin, < OD. 
hobben, toss, move up and down, D. hohben, toss, 
a weakened form of happen s E. bopi, as E. 
hobble for homU; ef. JVorth Fries. I^ppe (a 
childish word), horse, Dan. hoppe^ a mare, OSw. 
hoppOf a young mare, G. hopp^ a word of en- 
coura^meut to a horse, etc. : see hop^.] If. 
A strong active horse of medium size having 
an ambling gait; a pacing horse; a nag; a 
garrau. 

Thev have likewise ezoellent good horses (we term 
thefmj kobbisa), which have not the same pace that other 
horses [have] in their course, but a soft and round amble. 

Holland, tr. of (7amdenl Ireland, p. as. 

Thou never aaw’st my gnw hobby, yet, didst thou? 

B. JtimKin, Every Man out of his Humour, IL 1. 

9. Same as hobby-horsef 3.— 8. Any favorite 
object, pursuit, or topic; that which a persou 
persistently pursues or dwells upon wltu zeal 
or delight, as if riding a horse. 

John was not without his hobby. The Addle relieved 
his vacant hours* Lamb, 8outh-8ea Bouse. 

Each with unwonted seal the other scouted, 

Put his spuxred hobby through its evety pace. 

Lowell, ihlentai Apologue. 

<*But to do that we must organise!’* broke in Foley, 
springing oil his favorite hobby at a bound ; ^'organise an’ 
he free! ^ Tho CenHury, XEKYIl. 808. 

hobby^ (hob'l). n. ; pi. hobbies (-iz), [Early mod. 
E. also hoby; < ME. hob/e, h(»by, also bobc, < OF. 


upon, was, in my opinion, an _ 

Ing a description of. Stems, Iristnun Shandy, L 24. 

6. A kind of velocipede; the draisiuo. 

He [Baron von Prals] at any rate introdnoisl into Eng- 
land from France the hobby horae. This machine con- 
sisted of two stout egual-siiM wooden wheels hold in iron 
forks, the rear fork being securely bolted to a stout bar of 
wood, “the perch,” whilst the front fork passed through 
the perch, and was so arranged that it ooiud be turned ny 
a handle, so as to steer the machine after the manner of a 
modern bicycle. Bury and HUlUr, Qyoling, p. 66. 

Hobby-hone dauoo. See the quotation. 

Bromley Pagets was remarkable for • very singular sport 
on New Years Di^ and Twelfth 11^, caued the Hobby 
Horae Dance; a pe^n rode upon the Image of a horse, 
with a bow and arrow in bis hands, with vmlch he made 
a snapping noise, keeping time with the music, whilst six 
others danced the bay and other oonntiy dances, with as 
many rein-deer’s heads on their shoulders. To ibis hob- 
by-horse belonged a pot, which the reeves of the town kept 
and filled with cakes and ale, towards which the spectators 
contributed a penny, and with the remainder maintained 
thoii* poor, and repaired the church. 

Mirror, zk. 22a {UaUiweU.) 

bobbyborflical (bob'i-hdi/si-k^), a. [< hobby- 


1. Fumighed with hobnails.— 9. Weaxing hob- 
nailed shoes; hence, clumsy; countrified; rough. 

Come on, clownes, forsake your dumps, 

And besiirre your hobnailed stui^a 

B. Jonaon, A Partioular Entertainment. 

Bobnallod liver, in pathol., a liver with uneven surface 
suggesting hobnailB, such as may result from long-con- 
tinued passive hyperemia or olrrhosia 
bobnob (hob'uob'), adv. [Var. of hahnab: see 
habnah, hab-or-nah,] 1. Take or not take: a 
familiar invitation to drinking.— 2. At ran- 
dom ; come what will. 

Hoh fiob, is his word ( give 't, or lake ’t 

Shah., T. N., liL 4. 

Also written )u>lhand-nohf hob-or~ 

nob. 

bobnob (hob-nob'), pret. and up. hob- 
nobbedf ppr. hobnobbing, [\ hobnob, adv,] To 
drink togetlier; hence, to talk familiarly or so- 
cially. Also hob-a-nobf hob-und-nob, hob-or^mb. 

O'er a Jolly full bowl, sitting cheek by Jowl, 

And hob^iobbina^away. 

Barham, Iiigoldsby J.egenda I. 26a 

A tough old bachelor of good estate, who had made him- 
srif necessary to the comfort of the master of OverstokA 
by hunting or fishing with him by day, and hobnobbing 
with him at night. J. W, Palmer, After his Kind, p. OA 

bobo (ho'bd), n. A tramp. [Western U. S.] 


horse + -io-al.] Pertainii^ io or having a boboot, boboyt, w. Bamo as hautboy, oboe, 
hobby-horse; eeoentrio. [Humorous.] tob-ar-nob(hoD'or-nob'), Same as hobnob. 

Hr. BlOTfc parodying my Uncle Toby’s hobby^horaieal re- HoJjSpn’fl dtoioe. Bee choice. 
flection, £ough fuU at hobby-horekii hlmsefi. bobtbmfib (hob'thrush), H. [< hoh^, 2, -f thrush^. 

Sfertie, Tristram Shandy, iii. 18. Cf. hobpobfin.] A hobgoblin. [I*rov. Eng.] 

^ If he be no kobthruah, nor no Robin Goodfellow, I could 

his crony, Mr. Cai giU ,_or to eiyogc in someJUf^yhoraieal znde wi^ all my heart to sip up a sillybub with him. 

Tm Laneaahire Lovera (1940), y. 23!L (BalliwaU.) 

A mil- 


nis crony, mr. iwgui, or w emnige in sozne nooowwrawe 
pursuit connected with his neighbours in the Aiutoun. 

Seott, St. Eouan’s WeU, zzvlii. 


.. I . * • liobliyhondoaU7(bob'i-h6r'Bi-kal-i),<Kl«. Odd- lwWitoli*-lani(e (hob'thruah-lous), h. 

hobe, also hoiner, houlner, aulner, oubter, also in rHnmomiw 1" ' lepod. [I*«)V. Eng.] 

dim. fonna hobet mA boberet, Lbert, and_^. rhob'^iat ), n. [< Aowji + -fei.] • One Wt. obadete form of hdbbyi, 


hobby^. 


flubgenus tiypotriorchis, H. subbuteo. it is about 
12 inches long, dark-hrown above with the feathers edged 
with rufous, and white below with a maty tinge and dark 
stiwakA It is a true falcon, though undersised, and was 
fonnerly flown at tmall game, as larka It is related to the 
merlin, F. eeaaion, and to the American pigeon-hawk, II. 
etdumbariua; there are several varieties. 


A ouracao-bird ; any curassow. The word is trace- 
able In literature to Rarrkre. 1746, and became with Bris- 
Bon, 1700, a general name for ourassows (GraeidoB) and 
some other buds, as the hoaotoin, including those called 
• Itfii 


kaibreau, bbereau, aubreau, appar. < OK. ^‘wboiideB^a hobto”'”ono‘^who^ dw^ i^sn hocCMnowt. «■ 8e® boekanwre. 

S^u’&rZTfklLfof tJtTi r,dbSdStio M&rdad maiSiw fo‘fpK ^ tNative name In Gniana.] 

an^ European falcon of„the genua falco and principle, pursuit, method, or “fadf” 

Fantasilc dreamers, pig-headed hobbyista, emtio cranks 

of evoiy description. The Century, XXXIV. _ 

Any teacher who conducts two successive recitations 
oclufirdy by an end method, bjr a text-book method, 

. . . U a iaUtyM. IT. Jf. Jour, qfSduMUion, XIX. WL . *“«$ Cra^ aa ^ideate md JTitua n»t^ 

vaavv.. /I. la/* i\ mi ^ Vi. 1 boebepotf. n. An obsolete form of hotchpot. 
Aa the Sevennd Dr. Wren, Deane of WlndoKm, wu ^ Olumeer. 

tmeUing in hu ooaoh mm Marleboronch downea, a Mn- barn-owl, S^flammea or Alfteoflttmtnmu. See (hddh'hl-m6r), n. fG. : aie boeka- 

net or finch was eagerly pursued by ahoby or sparrow- cut under bam-owl. mnrm hnM "V A Bhinn winli TiTodueod at Hnnh- 

ffinw'iatS^GeSy. Sn. of «,.«»! 

^d^toanjanr^^j^a^^me^j^e^ ^rfarMn ShaS^re; 2, + po6«m Cf! 

.. blW.atplii^ Anat.ofWl^p.87. fe. <jiii,'Ao6<fo6Wi£ an idiot.] A minohievous duota. 

yty imporaprits? an alarming apparition; benoe, hodki.hOMhCbok),*. Woefc is a m^. phonetic 
a^vvmaft /I / 4 - \ r i? Bomothing tluiit OEUses feuT OP disquiet. spelling onioiq^/* (of. for y/ioup/O; in w 


[Appar. 

kitbhut or 


somethin that causes fear of disquiet. 

Tliose that Hobgoblin call you. and sweet Puck, 

You do their woik, and they khall have good luck. 

Shak., fi. N. D., IL 1. 

A doleful night was It to the sblpwreoked Pavontans. 
whose ears were Incessantly assailed with the raging of 
the elements, and the bowuiig of the hobgoblins that In- 
fested this perfltUous strait 

Irving, Knickerhooker, p. 121. 

A foolisb oonaiBieiioy Is the hobgoblin of little minds. 

Mmeraon, Seif-Relianoe, 

■i ■ -"W bObilBTtf n. See hobblef^e Wtwfnvo, mM/vnmo, /awnov, UAAV VAAOIUAWAVA UA Ol AAVXW \c 

Boon. andFL,Cmomh,ilh. (hoVlt), ». [< G. haMtge: see howitz, OHG. JuJtsinBn. MHG. hOtsenen, G. dial, 

(hobM-hfin), n, [< hobby^ + howitzer,] A zmair mortar or short gun for snen, heehsen, hessen, hook, hamstring); per- 

beres; ef. eqiixT. D. If. Ongof throwing bombs, a howitzer. [Bare.] haps ulteBS».ii»kgka, nook, aimpit,ssX.do^ 


hobbyB (hob'i), n.; pi. hobbies (-iz). ^ 
dim, of hoh^, or a partioular use of hithtiyi or 
hobh^{i),] 1. A goose. HalUweU, f^ov.Eiig. 
(Dnriiam) j — 2, A stupid fellow. [Erov. Eng.] 
kobby-birdt, n. The wryneck or cuekoo’s-mato, 
lynzi torquula, 

Imtar-bawkf, n. [Early mod. E. hobie-hauke; 
< hMy^ + kaiekl.] Same as hobbffl. Levins. 
boU^4Mdedt, a. Stupid. 

CNi, you hobbyAsaded rascal, IH have you flay'd. 


prem. hSughiB spelled kq;(r(dial.)(of .doiip/A,pron. 
as if spelled *ooj^; < ME. houg, hog, ko, < AS. 
kdk, hd, heel, in comp. AS. hdhfdt, heel (< hook- 
foot ’)» hdhscanea, shank (* hook-shank’), and 
hdhsino, pi. hohsina (^hdhsen€,^hdxene,inotioiipd) 
(ME. hougsenueg, pi., E. dial, hucksens, huaens, 
huekshins) m OFries. hdxene, hdme ss loel. kMa 
s Dan. has, hose (for ^hasen) s Sw. has, hook, lit. 
'hook-sinew’: of. MHG. hahse.hehse, G. heehse, 
hdehse, hdekse, hdkse, the ohamorel of a horse (> 
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fbigh : me oom.l 1. (a) The joint on the hind booksr^ lionudwr ftok'te), ». [< kookl, htmglt, 


leg of a quadruped between the knee and the v. 


fetlook, corresponding 
to the ankle-joint in 
man ; that part of the 
leg between the tibia 
and the cannon-bone, 
consisting of the ankle- 
bones more or less com- 
pletely united. (h) In 
man, the back part of 
the knee-joint; the 
ham.-»2. In the game 
of faro, the last cara re- 
maining in the box after 
all the others have been 
dealt. 

hooki. hough (hok), V. t. 

[< ME. howffhen^ how~ 
when, Viogen; from the 
noun. Of. the oqiiiv. 
hoekSf 

string: disable by out- bones.' 
ting the sinew or ten- 
don of the hook ^ that the human heel ; 

he tendft AfthilHa. **th »l'e tibia, uml 



Front View of Left Hock of 


Tn Tiam. llnrse, coireviMiiuling tu the .... 
±0 iiaiu yitie, tarsal 


+ -cri. eauiT. hoekser^ hoxorJ] One who 
hocks or hamstrings. 
hOCker2(hok'6r),e.f‘. [Cf.^ttc^l.] l.Toscram- 
ble awkwardly; do anything clumsily; loiter. 
—2. To stammer or hesitate. [North. Eng. in 
both senses.] 

hockeryot, n. See huekery, 
hockett (liok^et), n. [< OF. hoquet^ hocquctf 
kouquct^ a hiccup, an interruption; in music, as 
dehned. Bee hie, hiok^, hicMJ] In muniv: (o) 
An arbitrary interruption of a voice-jiart by 
rests, so as to produce a broken, spasmodic ef- 
fetit, frequently in two voices or groups of voices 
alternately, ab a contrapuntal device it wai uiostly 
need before the fifteenth century, but a Bimllar effect oc- 
curB occaBionally in modem muBio. (&} A composi- 
tion in which this effect is frequently employed, 
hockey^ (hok'i), n. [Also written hawkey, }u>ok- 
oy; appar. < hook, in ref. to the hooked or curved 
club.] 1. A game of ball played with a club 
curved at one end. Also Ofmed shinny, shinty. 


is, the teudo Achillis. 

Thw account of no man 
that hi 



forming the ankle-joint iiroper : 
iviculare. a proximal tarttil 


tiAf .. A »■ 4 . outer euneifonii, and s, 

« 1.1 *,l**tUo axe culiolcles, two diMtuI tanai bones, 

at his girdle to hough dogB 

with, or weares not a cock^ fethor in a thumb hat like a 
cavalier. Ntuthe, Fierce PeiiileBBe <1502). {HdUiwdL) 
Thou Bhalt hough their liorBCB. JoBh. xl. a 

The clan, who would descend by night to bom the 


upponentB* goal or acroBS the goal-line. 

On the common were aomo young men playing at hoekay. 
That old-fashioned game, now very uncommon in Eng- 
land, except at bcIiooIb, was Bthl preserved in the primi- 
tive vicinity of Bood by the young yeomen and farmers. 

Bulwer, My Novel, vilt. D. 

2. The stick or club used in playing this game. 
Also called hoekey-siick, Iwekey^lui 


Harvest is done, therefore, wife, make 
For harveflt men a huaky coke. Poor Jfohin (1712). 


kock^f , „ _ , , 

hoe (gen. hoeees), also called hoe4eaj(^^o hook’- cable to any festival day.] Harvest-home.; the 
leaf), mallow: cf. W. Iwoys, mallows. Now only harvest-simper. [Prov. Eng.] 
in comp, hollyhock, hoek-herb, hoek4eaf, q. v.j hodcey-cake (hok^i-kak), n. A kind of cake 
Mallow; hollyhock. made for harvest-home festivals. [ftov.Eng.] 

Hock, althna rosea, malva sylvestris, malva rotundlfolia. 

Bng, Dial, 8oe., Plant Names. 

hook* (hok), », A variant of kacfcl. [Prov. hockey-load (hok 'i-16a),n. [Alaohauikey-UHul ; 
Eng.] ihockey*^ ■¥ load,^ The last load from the har- 

hock^tf [ME. Imk,^ A caterpillar. vest. [T^ov. Eng.] 

Breiiiio her imd ther the heodlM garlic soeleA ^ ^ llOC^-glaBS (hok'gl&s), n, A wineglass of col- 

“'JSi' u "* ‘ 'H:2l.Sdrt7rBTT ’s*?S KloBS, often used for white winee. 

hel. b. HiutonW. (E. B T. 8.X p. hock-fierbt (hok'firb), «. [< ftoofca + »«•*.] Mai- 

.low.. Also called 

Palladiust liusbuudrie (B. 

kock^f, n, [Origin obscure.] An uiu w Skinner 

Siss?,’’* 

-8. Any white German wine. ' .Aaofcl.I To mow. ae Btnbble. [Prov, 

His father, in delight at his arrival, sent the nurse a 
doxen of hook, more than a hundred years old. 

quarterly Bev,, CXLV. S29. 


8. To drag, as drink, for the purpose of stupe- 
fying. 

“What do yon mean by hoeiiMifM-brandy and water?** 
inquired Mr. Pickwick. “ Puttin’ laud'num in it»** repllod 
Sam. piekmo, Pickwlok,^^ 

I strongly suspect the arum of deliberately hoousitw Ita 
nectar. 1 have often seen dosens of . . . tiny flies railing 
together in an advanced stage of apparent IntoxioaUon 
upon the polleu-oovered floor of an aram>chamber. 

Pop, Set, Mo,, XXYL 182. 

kocus-poons (hd'kus-po'kus), n. and a, [A 
sham-Latin riming formula, mere junlers’ 
jargon, variously reflected in D, hokus^kus, 
U. Dan. Sw. homs-vokus, formerly also ookes- 
hoekvH, ockes boks, F, hocous’-bocus. etg.; E. also 
hoky^pokFi cf. hanky-panky, of similar sense and 
origin. ** According to Turner, in his * History 
of the Anglo-Saxons,’ from Oehus Bochus, a 
magician and demon of the Northern mythol- 
ogy ; according to Tillotson, a corruption of hoe 
est eorpuH, uttered by Romish priests on the 
elevation- of the host” (Webster’s Diet.); but 
these are mere inventions of the fancy.] L h. 
If. A juggler; a trickster. 

Dancing weiiuhea, hoem-poeuaot, and other antiokspast 
my remembrance. 

Sir T, Herbert, Travels In AfHoi, p. 154. 

My mother could Juggle as well as any hoeut-poout In 
the world. 

J, Kirk, Seven (Thampious, quoted in Strutt's Sports 
land Pastimes, p. SWO. 

2. A jugglers’ trick; a cheat used by conjurers; 
jugglery. 

Convey men's interest, and right. 

From Stiles's pocket into Nokes's, 

As easily as hoeut-pocue. 

S, Butler, Hndibma HI. ill. nO. 
Our author is playing hoeutpoeut in the very similitude 
la would i" 


ho takes from that Jui^cr, an( 
" nterfo 


. 1 slip upon you, as he 

phrases It, a counter for a groat 

BentUy, Free Thinking, 1 12. 

If the doctrine is an imposture. ... it would be inter- 
esting to have it pointed out by what extraordinary Aoeui- 
poevo the scientific men of the present ue have been im- 
posed upon in accepting it Pop, Set, Mo., ZXVm. 666. 

n. a. Juggling; cheating. 


I witty 
stage, you know not how. 


WyehtrUy, CoantiT lU. 
own. 


. E. T. 8.x p. »6. kockle^ (hok'I), V, t,\ pret. and pp. Itockkd, ppr. 
I old game of [Freq. of n] Tohamstniig. 


kookamoret, koccamoret (hok'q-mor), n. [A 
corrupt form of G. Hochheimer (so. wein), wine 


of Hoehhvim, near the river Main, in Germany, ^ 

lit ^hiirh hnmA’* RPA A^/vAa.Tid Aonj^l.l The wine IlOCH-XIlOllSyTt W. 


kock-leaft (hok'lef), n. [Not found in 
As. hoc-kdf, mallow, < hoe, mallow, + Unif, leaf : 
see hoek^ and leaf,^ Same as hock-herb, 
Eock-Mondayt (bok ' mun ^ dA), n. [See hock- 
day,'] The second or third Monday after Eas- 
ter, 


lit. ‘high home’ ; see high and home^,] The wine 

Hochheimer ; hock. Money paid for the celebration of hook-4ay. 

K«tordth. fainting high «.d might, iJS W 

Wth^hiiS, mum. « f ^ *“• 

3, Butler, Hudlbrai^ HI. lU. SOU kooksf, V, t. Bee hox, 

boek-oart (hok'kart), n. [For ’hmkey-mrt, < «• , ®S« ^ 

hrwibeyS + oarf.] The hurveBt-hoine cart; the kocktide (hok tW),«. [Soefwct-tiay.] Theflrgt 

" ‘ “ »v. Eiiff.l or second week following Plaster week. 

Eock-Tuesdayt (hok'tuz^da), n. Same as 


last loaded wagon. Halliwelh [Prov. Eng.] 
The harvest swalnes and wenches bound 


For Joy, to see the hock-eart orown'd. 

Berriok, The Hock-Cart. 

kock-dayt (hok'da), n. [< ME. hokdap, hokeday 
(> AP. hokkeday)} prob. a dial, i 


. var. of high-day, 

the flrst element Iieiug, as also hocktide, Soc 
Monday, Hod^, Box- 'J'uesday, an altered f o 
high, ME. 
hedhieth 

sonants are similarly related, and D. hoog, G. 
hoch, > ult. E. hock^, q. v.), high-day, highUde, 
etc., being used for ‘ festival-day,’ etc. : see high- 
day and hlghUde. There is nothing to connect 


^ kocos (hd'kus), n, [Short for hn 
IE. hix, etc., sometimes ko/7/|c, < AS. (;»ontr, "hooiX, q.y.] 1. A cheat ; 
f.AocP for where the terminal con- aconiurar. 


hock-day, 

The subject of the Hock-Twiday show was the masBa> 
ere of the Danes, a memorable event in the English his- 
tory, on Ht. lirice’s night, November 16, 1002^ vriilch was 
expressed *'ln action and In rhimes." 

Strutt, Sports and Fastimea p. 241. 

hocus-pocus, q. V. 
an impostor; 

also, a conjurer- 
Did you never see a little hoouM by sleight of hand pop- 
ping a piece several times first out of one pocket, and 
then out of another? 

Loyal Obeervatur, 1686 (Narl. Misc., VI. 67X 



or third Tuesday after Easter, 
differ as to its oimn and the exact date, 
called Hoek-TuesSay, Hox-Tuesdayi 

Also that yarly, at the lawday holdyn at hokday, that 
the grete enquest shaUe provide and ordeyn whether the 
pageant ahuld go that yere or no. 

Knglieh QUde (B. E. T. 8.), p. 886. 

ffoek-dav was generally observed as lately as the slz- 
teenth eentuiy. Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 458. 


kc^|wlt|r-eard (hok^l-ti-kftrd), N. 


Authorities hocuss^, ppr. hocud ng or hocussii^, [< hocus, n. 
Also Contr. hoax, q. v.] 1. To impose upon; cheat. 

One of the greatest pieces of legerdemain with which 
these jugglers hocus the vulgar and iiioautelous of the 
present age. Naieon, 

Hence » 2. To stupefy or render insensible by 
means of dragged drink for the purpose of 
cheating or robbing. 

He waa hoeuteed at supper, Mid lost eight hundred 
pounds to Major loder and the Honourable Mr. Deitoeaoe. 

ThaMeermy, Vanity Fkir, Iziv. 


Same as 


Huch hoouepoeuK tricks, I 
Belong to Gallic bards ato. 

Maeon, it, of Horace's Odai^ iv. a 

kocns-poeiis (hd^kus-po'kus), V. f.; pret. and 
pp. hocus-pocused or hocus-poeussed, ppr. hoeus- 
pocusing or hocus-pocussing, [< hocus-pocus, n.] 
To juggle; deceive; cheat. 

This ^ft of hoeut-poeuuing and of disguising matters 
is surprising. Sir M, L* Estrange, 

koous-pocnslyt (hd'kus-po'kus-li), adn. By jug- 
glery ; cheatiiigly. 

Many of their hearers are not only metbodisticaUy oon- 
viuced or alarmed, but arc also kotue-poeuMy converted. 

lAfe of J, Laekington, letter viL 

kod^ (hod), r. f. and i. [A dial, var., like baud, 
etc., of hold\] To hold. [Prov. Eng.] 
kod^ (bod), n, [A dial. var. , like hu<L baud, etc., 
of h(M ^ : see Jwld\ v, and n. The £. dial, hot^, 
F. hotte, a basket for carrying on the back, is a 
different word,] 1. A form of portable trough 
for carrying mortar and bricks to masons and 
bricklayers, fixed crosswise on the end of a pole 
or handle and borne on the shoulder. Bee out 
under hodreleeator,—2, A coal-scuttle. — 8. A 
form of blowpipe used by pewterers. it oonslsta 
of a oast-iron pot with a close cover, containing ignited 
charcoal. A stream of air isforced through it by meansnf a 
bellows worked by the foot, the air eiiterfng through a pipe 
and node on one side and passing out throngh a none on 
the opposite side, which dlracts the enrrent of hot air upon 
the object to be soldered. 

4. A tub made of half a flour-barrel to which 
handles art* fitted, used for carrying alewives. 
It is also a measure, holding about ^ of these 
fish. [M aine, U. B.] 5. A hole under the bank 

of a stream, as a retreat for fish. [Prov. Eng.] 
kod*^ (hod), iu u ; pret. and pp. hodaedjm, ho^ 
ding, [Bo. also noud; of. noddle,] To Dob up 
ana down on liorseback ; jog. 
kod^f, n, A Middle Engliiui form of hood, 
kod-oairier (hod'kar^i-Or). n. A laborer wko 
carries bricks imd mortar in a hod. 
kodden (hod'n). a. and n. [A dial, form 09o. 
also haudin, haaden, etoO of holden, pp. of 
f.] Z. G. 1. [p-a.] Kept; held: held over: 
as, a hodden yow, a ewe intended to be 
over the year; hmdin eawf, a cidf not fed for 
sale, but kept that it may grow to matoxify. 
[North. Eng. and Beoteh.1^2. [Attrib. nee of. 
hodden, a.] Wearing hoaden-gray ; rastie. 

The hodden or russet indivtdnals are nnenstomanr. 

OnelyU, Eraech Bev., nL i C, 





XL M* [Abbr. of hoAdcn^ay^l Same as hod- 
. dbn-ofiuf. 

Brest In Aoddtn or nuMet 

CaHyUt French Bov., III. i. 6. 
Howtmeapoetlihe! Andthepoet, toaof poormen, 
of graar koddtn and the gaeraiey coat, and the blouse. • 

ifweraoii. Bunii. 

lioddmi-gny (hod^n-gr&Oy [That is, hodden 
graiff or wool hodden or kept in its uatural col- 
or: see hoddeUf a.} A coarse cloth made of un- 
dyed wool of the natural color, formerly much 
worn by peasants. [North. Eng. and Scotch.] 
But Meg, poor Meg t maun with the ahepherda stay, 
And tak what God will aend in koddeti^ffrey. 


hoddl«(bod'i),». 


Jiameay, Geutlo ShejAerd, v. 2. 
Same as hooded crow (which 



A sort of 
; so shaped 

ail to iiake up a considerable portion of earth 
entire. MaUiwelh [Frov. Eng.] 

hoddle (hod^l), e. f. : pret. and pp. hoddledf ppr. 
hoddling. [Appar. freq. of hodp, q, y.] To wad- 
dle; hobble. [Scotch.] 

Te ahall hae that for a tune o’ the pipes, Steeiile. . . . 
fligr ns up *• Wed hoddled, Luckle.” 

Seott, Bedgauntlet^ letter xL 

hoddjr (hod'i), n. ; pi. hoddies (-iz). [Sc., also 
written hoddiCf hoodie^ hoody, and in comp, hod- 
dy^eraWf huday-craw^ huddlt-craWf Itoodit-eraw, 
i. e. hooded crow: see hooded and hoodie-craw.} 
Same as hooded crow (which see, under Itooded). 
[Scotch.] 

koddy-dodf, n. [Of. hodmandod.'] A snail. 
The miming'mange or tetter ia a miaoheefe peculiar 
unto the fig-tree ; aa also, to breed certaine Koddy-dodt or 
didU-analles atloking hard thereto and eating it 

BoUand, it. of Pliny, xvit 24. 

boddj-doddyt (hodM-dodM). n. [A riming 
compound, with various equivalents, hoddy- 
pekCf hoddypoll^ doddypoU^ doddynate (q. v. ), etc., 
all terms of contempt for a foolish, stupid fel- 
low.] An awkward or foolish person. 

Cob’s wife and you, 

That make your husband such a hnddy-aeddy. 

B. Jornan, Eveiy Man in hia Humour, iv. & 
Ify maaterlsaparaouableman, and not a apindle-ahank'd 
hodiy^doddy, 

Sw^t Mary, tlie Cook-maid, to Dr. Sheridan* 

liodily-peakilioddy-peka (hod'i-pek), fi. [OSc. 
hudpyice (Dunbar), a miser or sktnflmt; origin 
A fool; a cuckold. 


2850 

One of theae aomnolent, grinning hadM will inddenly 
display activity of body and flneaie of mind. 

The Century, XXVIL 188. 

hodgepodge (hoj'jpoj), n. [A corruption othotoh- 
powh, q. V. , and tnis of hotchpotf q. v.] 1 . Same 
as hotchpotch. 

And Leabian floure, . . . whereof the Turks make their 
Traohana and Bonbort; a certain hodgepodge of aund^ 
ingredienta. Sandye, Travailei^ p. 12. 

Man'a life ia hut vain ; for ’tia lubjeot to pain 
And sorrow, and abort aa a bubble ; 

*111 a hodge-podge of busineaa, and money, and oare, 
.And care, and money, and trouble. 

Quoted in Wdton'e Complete Angler, p. 178. 

He Fa horae] treated me to a hodge-podge of all hia aeve^ 
al gaita at once. Lowell, Flmide Travda, p. 202. 

2. In Zatr, a commixture of lands. See hotch- 

potj 2. 

hodgepokerti [< hedge (of. also IdohS) +/>o- 
equiv. to puck.'] A hobgoblin. 

MatzaruoUi [It], a sprite, a hag, a hobgoblin, a robin- 
goodfeUow, a hodgjKdcer, a lar in the chimney. Florio. 

hodge- 
& of a 

ley of ingredients. 

Mre. Page. Why, Sir John, do you think . . . that ever 
the devil could have made yon our delight? 

Ford. What, a hodge pudding t a bag of flax? 

Shak., M, W. of W., V. D. 

Hoftekin'S diseasd. See dieeanc. 

hodlirnt (ho'di-^m), a. [s OF. hodiernc ss It. 
odiemOf < L. hodiemue, of this day, < hodie, on 
this day, to-day, contr. of ht>c diCf abl. of hie 
dice : hiCf this (see hie jacet ) ; 'day (see 
diaryf dinmai). For the term., of. hesteru, hee- 
temaW] Same as hodiernal. 

1 know that this is contrary to the oummon opinion, not 
only of the schools, but oven of divers futdiem mathema- 
tioians. Boyle, Works, III. 764. 


BoAnaimltg 


hodge-pudding (hoj'ptid^ing), n. *[< hodi 
Ipoftg^ + pudding.^ A pudding made of 
medley of ingredients. 


MHG. houwe, G. haue, a hoe, < OHG. houwan, 
MHG. houwen. G. hauen ss E. hew\ out: see 
hewi.’\ An imple- 
ment for digging, 
scraping, or loosen- 
ing earth, cutting 
weeds, etc., made in 
various forms. The 
common hoe^ also called 
draw-hoe and deld-hoe, 
consists of a blade of iron 
set transversely at a con- 
venient angle at the end 
of a long handle. In the 
Dutch noe, push-hoiL or 
scufflehoe the cutting 
blade is set like the blade 
of a spade. 

They seseSanq 

With pjmays howee gret it. smal. 

BVr Ferumbrew, 1. 14908. 

The floe is an ingenious instrument, calculated to call out 
a great deal of stre^th at a great disadvantage. 

'C.J). Warner, BnmmerinaGarden, ilL 

Bsycmst-lioe, a form of hoe wltli the blade set on the 
handle as in the fleld-hoe» but narrow and Minted much 
in the fonn of a trowel-bayonet.— HorsMOS, a frame 
mounted on wheels and furnished with ranges of shares 
spaced so as to work in the Intervals between rows of 



a and 0. Dutch hoeb; c, hoe and 
ritke combined} d, common hoe. 

IS myne the wale 



obscure: cf. hoddy-doddy.'\ 

[Obsolete or Scotch.] 

What, ye hraln-sicke fooles, ye hoddy-pekee, ye doddy- 
powles I hatimrr, Sermons, fol. 44, b. 

kodagetilcg (hod-f-jet'iks), n. [< Gr. 
fitted for guidiug, < ddi/yeiv, show the way, 
guide, < a guide, < oddf, way, + 

ayctv, lead.] Same as methodology. 
hod-elewator (hod'eHe-vfl-tor), n. An appu- 
xatus for raising hods filled with bricks or mor- 
tar in a building 
which is in process 
of erection, it gener- 
illy oemsista of endless 
chains united by rigid 
links or bars to which the 
hods are hooked. The 
chains pass over wheels 
above and below, and are 
moved by hand-cranks, 
hodor-moderta n. and 
G. [See hugger-mug- 
ger.J Hwger-mug- 
ger. Skelton. 
kodlU (hod'ftd), n. 

[<hodi,fi., + .M2.1 
Ab much as a hod 
contains; the con- 
tents of a hod. 
hodg* Oioj), n. [A 
generaliBed use of 
Modge, a familiar 
fonn of ModgcTf 
Boger, like Boh, q. 

V., for Bohert, Bohin. 

From Hodge are de- 
rived the surnames Hodge, Hodges, Hodgeson, 
Hodeon, Hotehhine, Boshing Hodghinson, etc. 
The name Boger, F. Boger,. Sp. Pg. Bogorio, It. 
Buggiero,Vh.Bogeru8jB of OuG.OTiaAni OHQ. 
Modigir, Hruadgir. HHQ; BUedegir, BUedigir. 
BtBgSr, G. Biidiger, lit. ^famous with the q»6ar/ 
< OHG. ^hruodi (only in proper names, b AS. 
hiHBk, glory, fame, ss loel. hrodhr, faane) + ger 
m AS. gdr, spear: see gar\ gore^. The mat 
igrilable is the same as that in Boderkk, Bodtplph 
m MndogphfBdkmd, Bohert ssBm^ Acoun- 

gQmum; n mstie; a down. [Oolloq.] 



liod-elevator. 


hodiernal (hd-di-^r'nal), a. [s OF. hodiernal; 
as hodiern + -aW] df this day; belonging to 
the present day. 

Literature Is a point outilde of our hodiemaH circle, 
through which a new one may be described. Bmereon.. 

hodman (hod'man), ». ; pi. hodmen (-men). [< 
hod^ + man.] 1. A man who carries a hod; a 
iiod-carrier. 

Alas^ so is it everywhere, so will it ever be; till the 
Hodman is discharged, or reduced to hodbearing, and an 
Architect Is hired. Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, p. 78. 

2. A young scholar admitted from Westminsior 
Bcliool to be student in Christ-church College 
in Oxford. [Local cant.] 
hodmandod (hod'mg.n-dod), n. [E. dial, also 
hodmondod, hodmedod, hoddudod; cf. dodman, 
a snail, E. dial. (Com.) hodaymandoddy, a sim- 
idetoii.] A snail ; a dodman. [Kng.j 

Those that oast their shell are the lobster, the crab, the 
cra-flsh, the hodmandod or dodman, the tortoise, etc. 

Bacon, Bat Hist, 1 782. 

1 am an aiit, a gnat, a worm ; a woodcock amongst birds ; 
a hodmandod amongst tiles ; amongst curs a trendle tail. 

Webeter, Appius and Yiivinia, Ui. 4. 
Ho they hoisted her down tnst as safe and as well, 

And as snug as a hodmandod rides in his shell. 

The Few BeOh Guide <ed. 1880), p. 86. {Halliwai.) 

hodograph (hod^o-grhf), n. r< Gr. way, 
+ write.] A curve the radius vector 

of which represents in magnitude and direc- 
tion the velocity of a moving particle. It was 
invented by Sir W« B. Hamilton, 
hodographlc (hod-^-graf'ik), a, [< hodograph 
+ -it;.] Pertaining to or of the nature of a hod- 
ograph: as, *^h(id(>graphic iHochToiiiam,** PJncyc. 
Brit., XII. 43. 

hodographically (hod-o-graf'i-ka1-i), adv. On 
the pxinciple of the hodograph. 
kodometeT (h^om'e-t^r), n, [< Gr. Mfierfm, 
or MfieTfHK, an instrument for measuring dis- 
tances by land or sea, < 6S6g, way, road, -I- ui- 
rpov, measure.] An instrument for measuring 
• the distance traveled by a wheeled vehicle. 
It is a clockwork arrangement which, attached to a nx>ke 
of a wheel , records the number of revolutions of the wheel. 
The number of revolutions multiplied by the circumfer- 
ence of the wheel gives the distance traversed. Also odotn- 
eter. 

kodometrioal (hod-5-met'ri-kgI), a. [< hodom- 
eter + hc-gL] 1« Pertaining 'to a hodometer. 
—2. Serving to find the longitude at sea by 
dead-reckoning. Smyth, 
kodthai (hod'uii), n. [E. Ind.] A resin ob- 
tained from halscmodendron Playfairii, an East 
Indian tree of the uatural order Buraeraceo!, 
See Commiphora, the name under which the ge- 
nus was formerly known, 
koei (ho), n. (Formerly spelled how (Bay, 
1091, who calls it rastrwn GallUmm, a Fmnch 
rake), sud erroneously haugh (Evewn); < ME. 
howe, < OF. heme, hoe, F. houe, < OHG. havwa, 


EngliHli Hone-hoe. 

plants, such as turnips, potatoes, etc., used on farms for the 
same purposes as the neld-hoe, and drawn by a horse ; a 
cultivator. Smaller machines of the same nature are made 
to be pushed by a man. 

koel (ho), V . ; pret. and pp. hoed, jm, hoeing, 
{Formerly also <hw\n.'] T. trans. 1. 

To out, dig, scrape, or clean with a hoe.»2. 
To clear from weeds or cultivate with a hoe: 
as, to hoe turnips or cabbages. 

When the sowing and first hoeing and thinning of the 
crop foanots] are gut uvor sacoessfully, the after oulture 
of the crop is very simple. Knoyc. Brit., 1. 869. 

A hard or a long row to hoe, a difficult or tiresome 
task to perform. R,l— TO hoe ono*s ownrow. to do 

one's share of work ; attend to one's own affairs. [U. S.] 

U. intram. To use a hoe. 

Begin the work of haughing as soon as ever they [weeds] 
begin to pe«^. Evelyn, Calendarium Hortense, July* 

koe'^ (h6), n. [< Icel. hdr (and corruptly hafr) 
ss Norw. Dan. haa .^ Sw. haj s D. haai, > G. 
hai, a shark, dogfish,] The common dogfish, 
Squalm acanthias or Acanthias vulgaris; also, a 
name of several other kinds of sharks. See cut 
under dogfish, [Shetland and C^kney islands, 
and U. S.J 

koe^ (ho), n, A variant of how^. [Local, Eng. ] 

Upon that lofty place at Plymouth called the Hoe, 
Those mighty wrestlers met. 

Drayton, Folyolhion, I. 482. 

hoe*t, intefi. and n. An obsolete form of hoh 

koe-cake (nd'k&k), n. Coarse bread, generally 
in the form of a thin cuke, made of Indian 
meal, water, and salt: ori^nally that cooked 
on the broad, thin blade of a cotton-field hoe. 
[Southern IT. S.] 

Some talk of hoe-eake, fair Virginia's pride. 

J. Barlow, Hasty Pudding, i. 

There was also a hoe, on which Mra Jake baked cold 
water hoe-eakee when she had company to supper. 

E. EggUuiton, Ihe Graysons, xvil. 

koe-down (ho'doun), n. A dance: same as 
breakdown, [Southern U. S.] 

koer (ho^Ar), n. One who hoes. 

It Is very difficult to get the hoere trained to sdeot and 
leave only the stoutest plants. Bneye. BrU., 1. 867. 

koff (hof), n, A dialectal variant of Aoeki. 

Bollmailllist (hof 'mau-ist), n. [< Hoffmann (see 
def.) + -iet. The surname Ho^awn, Hofman, 
means ^oourtman, courtier,’ ? G. hof, MHG. 
OHG. hof (b os. D. hof » AS. htf, house (see 
hovel), ss Icel. hof), courtyard, palace, royal 
court, + mann b E. man,"] One of a bo^ of 
Lutheran diBsenters, followers of Daniel Hoff- 
mann, a professor at Helmstedt in Germany 
(1576 -1601), who taujgbt that reason and reve- 
lation are antagonistic. 

HoflkiailllitG (hof 'man-it), n. [< Hoffmann (see 
defs.) + -ttoS.] 1 . A member of a short-lived 
German Anabaptist sect of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, founded by Melchior Hoflmann.^E. A 
member of a small German sect of Millenaiians, 



Hoflknmiiits 

founded in 1854 by Christian Hoffmann. The 
sect was also called Jerusalem Friends. 
HoftB»nn*B Tiolet. Same as dahlia^ 8. 
hoftllt. a. [< ME. howful^ hohful, hogful, < AS. 
holtfui, ho^ui, careful, anxious, < hogu, c 


anxie^: see hm and ^2.] 
oonsiaerate. lUohardsm. 


^ , care, 
Prudent; careful; 


sir Orfigoiy, ever tufvtt of hli dotnge and behavionr, di- 
rected eepecud letten unto him. 

StapMen, FortieM of Faith, an. 1565, p. 07, b. 

hofollyti adv. Carefully; prudently. 


Women serving Ood 
JSHapMon, " 


\y and chastely. 

- of Faitb, an. 1565^ p. 410, b. 


hog^ (hog), n. [< ME. httg, hoge, hoggc, a gelded 
hog, a young sheep (of. in comp, hog^pig, a bar- 
row-pig, hog-eolt, a young colt, hogget, a sheep 
or colt after it has passed its first year, and 
obs. E. hoggerel, hoggrel, a young sheep, hogga- 
star, hogster, a boar in its third year, also a 



applied to a * cut’ or gelded boar, to a sheep 
'out’ or shorn the first year, or just after the 
first year, hence a young sheep, and hence ex- 
tended to a young colt. There is no sufficient 
eyidence for the current etymology from W. 
hwehj a sow, sc Com. hoeh, a jng, hog. s= Bret. 
houeh, hoch, a hog, ss Ir. suig, uTt. s AS. sugu, 
sU, E. sow^i see sow^J] If. A gelded pig; a 
barrow-pig. — 2. An omnivorous non-ruminant 
mammal of the family Suidtv, suborder JrtiO" 
dactyla, and order Ungulata.; a pig, sow, or boar; 
a swine. All the varieties of the domestic hog are de- 
rived from the wild boar, Stu serif a, (See hoari.) The 
river-hoga are somewhat aqipitio African species of the 
genna Putanmluerus. The babiniaaa la a true hog of the 
same family, .Vuidee. See out under babirmea. 

Shall 1 keep your hogs, and eat husks with them 7 

Shak.f As yon like it, 1. 1. 

nut for one piece they thought it hard 
From the whole hog to be uebarr'd. 

Cwoptr, Love of the World Reproved. 

3. Some animal like or likened to a hog, not 
of the family Suidte. See wart-hog, Phaooehw- 
run, peccary, and IHeotyles. — 4. A sheep shorn 
in the first year, or just after the first year ; a 



mean, stingy, grasping, gluttonous, or filthy 
person. [Oolloq.]— 8. MauU, a sort of semb- 
Ding-broom for scraping a ship’s bottom under 


dng-broom for scraping a ship’s 
water.— 9. A stirrer or agitator in the pnip-vat 
of a paper-making plant. — lOf. A sliilliug, or 
perhaps a sixpence. [Old slang.] 

** It's only s tester or a they want your honour to give 

’em, to drink your honour^ health," said i'addy. 

Miss Edgeworth, Ennui, vi. 

Guinea hog, the rlver-pig of Guinea, Potamoehomis pie- 
tue.^ HonM hog, the bwirussa : so called from the pro- 
trusive teeth, resotnbling horns. Bee out under babirus- 
so.— Pygmy hog, an animal at the genus Poreula, as P, 
saivamot which Is found in Nep&l and Blkhlm.— To oaw 
one's hogs to the hllL Hee catca._To go the whole 
.hog. Sec go. 

no^ (hog), V. ; pret. and pp. hogged, ppr. beg- 
ging. [la def. 1 prob. a var. of hag^ for haek^. 
cut; the orig., And not a derivative, of Img^, n,, 
to which, however, the later senses are due. 
Cf. MLG. hoggen, a secondary fom of houwm 
ss E. hew, to which haek^ is ult. referred.] 

1, tram. 1. To out (the hair) short: m,tXihog 
a horse’s mane. [Prov. Eng.] — 2. To scrape 
(a ship’s bottom) under water.— 8. [With 

’ ref. to hogback, q^. v. The resemblance to G. 
hooken, carry on the back, got upon one's back, 
also set in neaps, < hocke, a heap or shock of 
sheaves, also the back, seems to be accidental.] 
To carry on the back. [Local, Eng.] 
n. intrans. 1, To droop at both ends, so as 
to resemble in some degree a hog’s back in out- 
line : said of the bottom of a ship when in this 
condition either through faulty construction 
or from accident. 

As a raiult it waa found that the extremities tended to 
droop with reference to the midship part, and the ship 
was said to break, this partioalar form of breakage being 
termed hogging. TheenU. Naval Ar^., 1 108. 

2. In the man^e, to hold or carry the head 
down, like a hog. 

hog), n. [Origin obscure; by some iden- 
mth hog\ as "laggard stones that 
manifest a pig-like indolence,” or, it might be 
thought, in mlusion to the helplessness of a 
hog on ioe, there being in the iJnited States 
an Ironical simile, "as mdepeudeut as a hog on 
ice.” But neither this explanation nor that 
which brings in D. hok, a pen, kennel, sty, dook, 
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is supported by any evidence. Perhaps first 
applied not to the scone, but to the hog-score or 
line 'cut ’ in the ice, < hog^, cut, and thus in fact 
connected in another way with hog^ q. v.] In 
the game of curling, a stone which docs not go 
over the hog-score; also, the hug-scoro itself. 
[Scotch.] 

hog'-^ (hog), r. t.\ pret. and pp. hogged, ppr. hog- 
g%ng, [< hog*^, n.] In curling, to play, as a 
stone, with so little foi^oe that it does not clear 
the hog-score. [Scotch.] 
hogant (hd^g^), n. [Abbr. of HognnrMogun (or 
Hogen-Mogen) rug."] A kind of strong liquor. 

ThoM who toast all the fiamily royal 
In bumpen of Hogan and Nog 
Have hearts not more tme or more loyal 
Than mine to my sweet Molly Mog. 

Oay, Molly Mog. 

For your reputation we keep to ourshlves your not hunt- 
ing nor drinking hf^fnn. either of which here would be 
auffloient to lay your honour in the dust. 

Qtay, Letters, 1. 12. 

Eogan-Moganf, n. and a. See Hogen-Mogmi. 
hog-aim (hog'dp), n. The mandrill baboon, Cy- 
nocephalus mormon. Also called Itog-mmkey. 
hog-apjpld (hog'ap'^l), n. The May-apple, Po- 
dophyUum peltatum. 

Hogarth’s Act. Bee act. 
hogatf, n. Bee hogget. 

hogback (hog'bak), n. 1. A back like that of 
a nog; a back which rises in the middle. 

He Ithe perch] baa a hooked or hog book, which Is armed 
with sharp and stiff bristles. 

I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 155. 

2. A fish in which the back is humped some- 
what like a hog’s.— 3. A low, sharply crested 
ridge rising upon the adjacent region, and usu- 
ally formed of sand or gravel ^tli boulders 
intermixed : in Kew England more commonly 
called horseback. Compare horseback, eshar, 
kame. At the eastern baf»c of the Rooky Mountains the 
conspicuously projecting upturned edges of the rocky 
strata are called ** hogbacks." and the region where these 
outcrops arc common the ** hogback country." 

1 pushed forward aorosi deep gulches, over high peaks 
and hog-books. Harper's Mag., LX}^1I.‘SOO. 

4. In coat-mining, a shaip rise in the fioor of 
a coal-seam. — 5.* A hog-irame. 

hOff-backed (hog'bakt), a. Having a back like 
a nog’s : specifically applied to a monstrous va- 
riety of the common trout, 
hog-bean (hog'b5n)> n. The henbano, Hyoscyn- 
mus niger. Also hog^s-bean. 
hog'bei 1 (hog'bed), n. The ground-pine, Lyco- 
podium complanatum. 

hog-brace (hog'bras), n. Same as hog-frame. 
hog-oaterpillar (hog'kat''4ir-pil-|r)j^«. The 


hagm 

hOf-OOte (hog^kdt), n. A shed or honae for 
swine ; a sty. [Eng.] 

hog-dew (hog^der), n. 1 . A small spotted deer/ 
Vereus (Jlyelaphus) porcinus, abundant in In- 
dia, and related to the axis. See 2. 

The babirussa. 

hoget, a. A Middle English form of huge. 
Hqgen-Mogent (hd'gen-mo'ggn), n. and a. 
[Sometimes written Mopan-Mogan; < D. Boog 


, mgi ^ _ 

of the States General : hoog ss E. high; 


ppr. of mogen, may, can, have 
The States General 


mighty, ori„ 

power, B E. may^l I, n. The states mneral 
of Holland ; Holland or the Netherlands. [Old 
slang.] 

But 1 have sent him for a token 
To your Low>ooantiy Hoi^Mogen. 

8 . Htgfrr, Hadibras, Ul. L 1440. 

n. a, Difteh. [Old slang.] 

WeU, iu short, 1 was drunk ; damnably drunk with Ale ; 
great Hogen Mogm bloody Ale. 

Dryden, Wild Gallant, L 1. 
What think yon of our Hogan-Mogan Belle? 

Didn't she trick the Trickster nicely well ? 

Mrs. Centlisre, Artlfioe, EpU. 
Hogsn-Mogsn mgt, s 'high and mighty’— that la veff 
strong- drluk : later called simply kogan. See hbgan anil 
rug. 

Therowasal „ 

Sure since the 1 

Was never such 

Injection, operation, and ejection, 

•Axe Hogen Mogen Ex " ' 

To provoke sleim, an( 

John Taylor, Certain Travalles (lOSSX 

hog-fennel (hog'fen''el), n. The su^hur-weed, 
Peucedanum afidndle. Also ho^s-finnel, 
hogfish (hog'mih), n. 1 . A populaV name of va- 
rious fishes, (a) Seorpasna serqfa, a iish at large tise 
and red color, with a spiny head, fniiated oheel^ sunken 
crown, and cirri or tags on the head and body. The name 
is also given to other species of the same genus. (Looal, 
Hng.J (/>) A durtor, Pereina eaprodee, of the family Psr- 


V, great influences 
ipefle the senses. 


etdat and subfamily Etheostonnnw, Inhabiting American 
fresli waters. Also called hog-molly, log-pereh, 

Jish. (e) A hemiilontne flsli, * “ * 

ehoioe. | V. S.] (d) A labroid fli 
or L. suilltu. ‘ ' 


and roek- 
sodor's- 


better known os i 

_ ]»h,Laehnolafmusfnamimus 

It has 14 dorsal spines, the first 8 strong and 



larva of a moth, Darapsa myron, i 


) family 



Ilogfifih {l.at knot«etnux majeAmMs). 

( From Kojwrr of U. S. Fifth ComniiMion, 1884.) 

pnxluced into long fllaments or streamers in the adult; 
the entire prcoperculum, opercles, and cheeks are scaly. 
It is a common West Indian fish, and also occurs along the 
Florida coast. 

2. The common ponKUBe or soa-pig, Phocma 
cmnnunis. 

hog-fleece (hug'floB), w. [< hog^, 4, + fleece.’] 
The fleece obtained from a sheep that is shorn 
for the first time. [Prov. Eng.] 
hog-frame (hog'fram), n. In steam-vessels, a 
fore-and-aft frame, usually above deck, form- 
ing in combination with the frame of the veseel 



Hog>cateiviilar KffaraSso tnyron), 
ti.iturnl ftixu. 

J^hingida*; so called from the swollen thoracic 
joints. The large, round, yellowtsh'green eggs are laid 
singly on the leaves of the grape, and the larvss feed s^* 
rately on the leaves. 

hog<^al2l (hog' chan), n. Bee hog-frumc. 
hOff-charry (hog'chcr''i), n. The bird-cherry, 
Pmnus Padus. 

hog-dhokar (hog'chd''kdr), n. An American 
sole, Aehirus lineatus, of the family Soleidw: so 
called from its worthlessness as a food-fish. 
It has on oval body of a brownish color crossed with nar> 
row blackish bonds. It inhabits the eastern coast of North 
America. See cut under SoMdm. 
hog-cholara (hog'koPe-i*), «. See cholera. 
hog-colt (hog'kolt), n. A colt 
hogget. [Eng.] 

hog-conatabla (hog^kun'^sta^bl), n. Same 
hog-reeve. 


HoB-tnmt as uted fn a light-draft riveMteatner. 

a truHB to resist vortical flexure : used ehlefly 
iu American river- iind lake-steamers, a chain 
(colled a hog^chain) is sometimes stretched over straining- 
posta for this purpose, 
hoggaxdt, n. Same as hogherd. 

Gur regent (who hod hi him no more humanity than a 
hogga/kiy. ConUeal HisL gf Fyotieion (IflBS), 

hoggaatarf, Beehogs^. 
hwgad (hoffd), p. a. of hogl, v. i.,1.] 

Having a droop at the ends: said of a ship 
when her ends are lower than her midship part^ 
a condition resulting from accident, as from 
miming aground, or from structural weakness. 

A very bod world indeed in some porta— kagpid fha 
moment it was launched— a number of rotten tunbero. 

Woloot, Peter Pindar, p. 108. 

a year old; a hoggapott, n. Same as hokhpot. 

hoggar (hog'br), n. [Appar. for ^hooker, < koek^ 
4- -er. Of. eqmv. Sc. hoshen, hoahin, hoeaUn.] 
A stocking mthout a foot, worn by eoal-nfiiip 



m when at work. See eMer. 
and Sootok.] 

(kog'e-rel), n. [Also hoggrel, hogrel; 
dan. of n., 4.1 A sheep of the second 
year. [Eng.] 


lad to the temples first th w hast, end seeks 
Bjr ssorlfloe for grsoe, with hogrOt of two years. 

Sumy, tr. of Vi^l* !▼. 


S86S 

[North. Eng. hog-aiMe (hog^nfis). a. 1. The official mace of 
the omoration of Sandwich in England.-»8. 
The officer whose badge of office it is. 

It Is stated that the kogm<M, or seifrsant at the brasen 
mace, bears a stoat staff with a braien head, 

Irt Jottr., 1881, p. 106. 


hogmant. n. A kind of loaf. Ord, and Regu- 
^2* tetfons. o. 09. (HalUwell) 



Having 


per 

mining-pomp. 

hogsory (hog' ^ 

Mg^ q. v.] 1. A place where hogs or hog-xnaned (hog ^ maud), a. 

swine are kept; a piggery .—2. A collection of mane; roached. 
hogs or swine. [Bare.] hOg-meat (hog'inet), n. In Jamaica, the root 

Crime and shame, of the Boerhaavia deeumhens. It la emetic, and a 

And all their haggery, trample your smooth world, decoction of It is said to be used ai a remedy in dysentery. 

Nor leave more loot-marks wan^ Apollo's kine. Also called hog'n^bmui. 

Mrt. Browning, Aurora Leigh, vii. l^ogmOliay, hOgmanay (hog'me-nfi, -ma-u&}, w. 
8. Hoggishness; swinishness; brutishness. lFormenyul»ohogmenafhagfHcnafhogmyn€,ete,: 
[Rare.] said to be a comiption of F. j/at meneg, * lead 

hoggft (hog'et), ». [Early mod. K. hogatf hog- on to the mistletoe,’ a cry which in some parts 
am; < hog^ + dim. -of.] 1. A young boar of of France the boys that go about bogging on 

the second year. [Eng.]— 2. A sheep or colt “ 

more than one year old. [Eng. J 
Bidem [L.L a shoepe with two teeth, or rather that is 
a old, called in some place liugrelles or " 


twoyerea 

myo(, 1669. 

yarther in . . . wefouiid all the rest of the poor sheep 
packed. . . . Two or three of the weaklier hoggott were 
dead from want of air. 

Jtt D. Blaekmoret Loma Dooue, xlii. 

[Perhaps < 
form of the 
' sifted gravel. [Eng.] 

Ftlte^beda of sand apd hoggin. The Bnginwr, LX V. 82. 

hogging-frame (hog'iug-fram), n. Same as 
hog-frame, 

llOgglfih(hog'ish), a. [< hogl -i- -tsM.] Having 
the characteristics of a hog; swinish; greedy; 
gluttonous; filthy; mean; selfish. 

Ihoae divelB so talked of, and feared, are none else but 
hoggUh Jaylors. Sir T. Overbury, Characters, A Prison. 

Abe^oti and Asmodeus caught at me. * . . 

With oolt-like whinny and with hoygish whine 
They burst my prayer. 

Teunywn, 8t Simeon Stylites. 

fMipginfily (hog'ish-li ), adv. In a hoggish, brut- 
isu7glut!onou8, or filthy manner. 

hogjguhneu (hog'ish-nes), n. The character of 
being hoggish ; brutishness; voracious greedi- 
ness in eating ; beastly filthiness ; mean selfish- 
ness. 

(hog'izm), n. [< hog"^ + -ism.'] Same 
ggiahnesH. 

In hoggimn sank, 

1 got with punch, alas I confounded drunk. 

Woleot, Peter Pindar, p. loa 

bog-gnm (hog'gum), V, A kind of gum of un- 
certain origin, in the West Indies it is employed as 
a rabstitate for pitch in tarring boats, ropes, etc. One 
variety is collected from among the roots of old trees of 
Slympnoniagiohuiifera,HBpecieBOt British Guiana, belong- 
lag to the natural order Guttiferas. Another variety is ob- 
tafiied from Sptmdiag mangMra, a tree of the dry forests 


of many parts of India am 
lorfs 



hoguinannof hoquinano, hoguigagn^^ haguirenleui 
heumineUt. haguilemef etc., pervortea forms of 
OF. aguilanneuf, apuilUmneu^ aguillanneuf guil- 
lanneitff etc., F. dial, aiguilan. guiland, guilan- 
neuy prop. au-gui-Van-neufy **tlio voice of coun- 
trey people bilging small presents, or new 
year’s gifts, in Christmas; an ancient tearm of 
rejoycing, derived from the Druides, who were 
wont, the first day of January, to go into the 
woods, whore havmg sacrificed and banquetted 
together, they gathered Mistletow, esteeming 
it excellent to make beasts fruitful, and most 
sovereign against all person” (Cotgrave), i. e. 

‘ to the mistletoe! the New Year!’ ; au, < L. ad 
ilium, to the ; puy, now gui^ mistletoe (s mod. 
Pr. vise s= Oat. vesc b Sp. visco s It. ptsco, vis- 
chiOf < L. viseumy viseus, mistletoe : see viseum ) ; 
le, < L. itte, that ; an, < L. annuSy year ; neuf, < h. 
novusss E. new. The Bp. aguinalao, a New Year’s 
gift, Christmas box, is from the F. word.] 1, 
The last day of December and of the year; also, 
the mouth of December.— 2. Entertainment or 
refreshment given to a visitor on the last day of 
the year, or during December; a gift bestowed 
on those wbo apply for it, according to ancient 
custom, at that time of the year. [North. Eng. 
and Scotch in both senses.] 

Hogmanay, 

Trallolay, 

Gio's o' your wlptc bread and none o' your 

1'hey [Scotch youth] ... go about the sbws seeking 
their hogmenay, Bone*M Every-day Book, II. 18. 

The cottar weanies, glad and gay, 

Wi' pocks out owre their shouther. 

Sing at the doors for hogmanay, 

Hev. J. Nieol, I'Oems, 1. 27. 


aamptooai feast was hrightened by the 

hago of his ddidoas meete and drinks. 

M. Grifith, Fesr of God and the KlngaMO), p. 

hog-peaant (hog'pfi^nut), n. A twining plant, 
Amphieofyofa monoioa, of the natural order 
Legwmimsasy growing in rich wood-lands in the 
Umted States, with purolish flowers at the sum- 
mit which seldom produce fruit, and others at 
the base which produce pear-shaped pods usual- 
ly with a single seed, ripening in the ground or 
on its surface under the fallen leaves, 
hog-pen (hog'pen), n. A hog-sty ; a pig-sty. 
hog-plnm (hog'plum), n. A plant of the genus 
l^ondiasy natural order Anacardiacm. Some of 
the species yield pleasant fruits, ai S, purpurea and S, 
Itttea of the west Indies. Their fruit is a common food 
for hogs. A much-esteemed Brasilian dish is prepared 
from the Juice of S. tuberoet^ mixed with milk, curds, and 
sugar. In North America the name is api^ed to several 
different plants: Prunueang^ 
of the eastern United States ; 
wood or coral-BumBo of troi 
AmeHeana, the wild lime at Florlds, which is perhaps 
introduced from the West Indies, 
hog-rat (hog'rat), n. A West Indian rodent of 
the genus CapromuSy as the Cuban C. pihrides. 
Also huUa-mngay huHa-eardbaU. 
hOg-reOYO (bog'rev), 91. An officer chared with 
the prevention or appraisin g of damages by stray 
swine, in England the hog-reeve was formerly a parish 
officer. In New England ho was elected as a town officer ; 
and hog-reevea are still chosen in some places, generally 
as a Jest, the office being merely nominal. Also called 
hog-conetahU, 

hogrel (hoff'rel), n. Bee hftffgerel, 
hog-ring (bog 'ring), ft. A metal ring, clasp, 
or other device inserted in a pig’s snout to pre- 
vent it from rooting up the ground, 
hog-ringer (hog'ring^Ar), ti. 1. One who puts 
rings in the snouts of swine. — 2. A form of 
pincers for inserting rings in the snouts of 
swine. 

hOg-mbber(hog'Tub^6r),7t. A low, coarse fellow 
fit only for such work as rubbing bogs. [Bare.] 

The very rustioks and hog-rubber », ... if ouco they tost 
of this Loue liquor, are inspired in an instant. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 686. 

hOg*B-back (hogz'bak), ft. Anything shaped like 
the. back of a hog ; in geol., same as hogbaeky 3. 
hog'S-bane (hogz^ban), n. Bame as sowbane. 
hog'S-hean (hogz 'b§n), n . [Tr. of Or. : 

see H^Htcyamus,] Bame as hog-bean. 


hog'B-b 


i (hogz'bred), n. Bame as hog-meat. 


hog-BOore (hog'skOr), n. [< hog*^y q . v., + umre, 
a une.] In the game of curling, a distance-line 
drawn across the rink or csourse one sixth of 
the way from each of the two tecs. 

Now he lags on Death's hi 
Burnt , ' 

hog’»-f«Iiael (bogz'feo'el), ti. 

fennel 


'-More. 

sm Samson'i Elegy. 
Same as hog- 


hog'0-garlic (hogz'giir^lik), n. A kind of garlic, 
AlUum ursinum. B 


diylurestH hog-molly (hog'moKi), tt. 1. The hog-mullet 

[Local, 

b. tb. prodnst ot Bkm Mebgrium, of the order .drioear- ** i, a 

d<MfOi;ofMofvmobeacx»M£nea.oftbcorderGufe\re^^ hog-monoy (hog'mun^l), ft. [Bo called from 
of Mtdwigia haltamifera, at the order Burtoraetm, It is the hog represented on the 
.ub»tan o.,of rinHlir<|u^- coins.] The coins issued 


90 to mo 


tues. Also oaiiea nog-aoetort gum, anetor-gutn. 
gum tree, a large tree^ Moronobea eoeeinoa, tram 
M high, a native of Brasil and the West Indies, 
hoghf, n. An obsolete form of how^. 
hoghira (hog'h^rd), ft. [< hog^ + herd2.] A 
keeper of svrine; a swineherd. Also hoggarda 
lloi»OOd(hog'hfLd),fi. [< Aopi -H -kood.] The 
nature or condition of a hog. [Bare.] 

Many a Circe island with temporaiy enchantment, tom 
porary conversion into beasthood and hughood. 


coins 

at the beginning of the sev- 
enteenth century for circu- 
lation in the Bomers Isles 
(now the Bermudas). They 
are of copper, silvered, and 
are of the value of Is., 6d., 
3d., and 2d. 

hog-moiikeyChng'mung^ki), 
fi. Bame as hog-ape. 



Hqg'iiioney (twuMnee) 
of Boinen Isles ( Bennu- 
duK).— British Museum. 

Carlyle, French Kev., III. i. 7. hog-mnliot (hog'mid^et), fi. oriiriiuii.) 

hof-ln-armor (hog'in-ftr'mqr), n. The nine- The hog-sucker. Jfypentelium nigricans, 
banded armadillo, Dasypus or Tatusia mtvem- hog-nOfiM (hog^ndzd), a. Having a snout like 
~ a noepB: specifically applied to American ser- 


dmetus, F. A. Ober. ^ ^ 

hiyliw (hog'lin), n. [< ME. hoglin; < hog^ -f pents of the genus Uetitrodon, 
-UUy equiv. to dim. -Ung^.] If. A boar.— 2. An hognOffe-BBake (hog'noz-snftk), n. 
apple-tnmpver. [Prov.Eng.] 

a. [Appar. < hog^ + -l^fi^^.] Hog- 




fllrBobeiilfaniel bring now in the Mediterranean, . . . 
Maiqoto f^ilncda riioald in a hogling Way change his Mas- 
ter for the Time, and, ta kin g Oommlsston from the Empe- 
ror, become his Servant for invading the Palatinate with 
the Foroei of the King of Spifin in the Netherlanda. 

EowM, Letters, I. U. a 

iiOf-liOliae (h<m'louB), n. A terrestrial isopod 
erastaccan of the family Onisofdm; a wood- 
hmse, sow-bug, or slater. 

^ Aad If the warms orilsd woodJIcsb or hogAAee, be seen 
together. It lea token that It wfll rain 
SudmaAmm ^ s Preattm (ICTS). 


, „ . . A snake of 

the genus Heterodtmy which flattens the head 
when about to strike. It is not venomous. Also 
osWvd fiathead or flat-headed adder, bUming-vi- 
per, etc. See Heterodon. 
hoygnut (hog'nut), n. 1. The pignut or brown 
hickoTjy Carya ;^treina. Bee hickory, [U. S.] 
—2. The earthnut or amut, Cow^diumdenu- 
datum (Bunium flexwmm). Also called hawk- 
nut.— -B. A species of Omphalea belougmg to 
the natural order Buphorbiaoeaf. [Jamaica.] 
hogOt (hd'e^), fi. [Also written hogoey hogoo; 
an E. spelling of F. haut godt, high flavor; see 
haut^, gout9. Ct. hoboy tor hain&MHSe] High 
flavor; strong scent. 


See garlic, 

hog's-haw (hogz'hfi). n, A small tree , Cratoigus 
brachyacanthOy a native of Louisiana and Texas, 
hogghoad (hogz'hed), n, [Early mod. E. also 
koggeshod; < ME. hoggeshedy haggis licdy hoggys 
hedyhoggeshede (1434); in form i hoffSy poss. of 
hog\ + head. But the word is prob. an adapted 
form of what would reg. be oxhead (not found 
in this sense), < MD. ockshoofd. oghshoofd (Kil- 
ian), later okshoofdy oxhoofd (Sewel), now oks- 
hoM B LG. okshoofdy oxhoofd (Bremen Diet.), 
> G. oxhofiy ochshofl (the G. ochsenhaubt (1691) 
l>eing an aooom. form); cf. Dan. oxehtyved b 
OB w. oxhufwudy Bw. oxhufvud, a hogshead, lit., 
as the Dan. term also signifies, an ^oxhead,’ 
ss E. oxheady q. v. The 1). and LG. forms may 
be aceom. from the Bcand.; the reg. forms for 
* oxhead’ are D. ossenhoofdy LG. ^osaenh&ved or 
-hdfd. The reason why the name was applied 
to a cask is not certainly known ; perhaps be- 
cause such casks had the figure of an ox’s head 
branded on them, or in allusion to a figure of 
the head of Bacchus, with golden honis, sim- 
posed to have adorned sudi casks. The ir. 
toesaidy hogshead, is from the E.] 1. A large 

cask for liquors, etc. 

Swallowed with yeit and froth, as you’d tbrast a cork 
into a hogthead. Shak,, W. T., iU. 8. 

fipecifloaUy — (a) A cade having the definite oapacily of 68 
Old wine-W(«a M beer-galloni^ etc. See def.k. 

Now M for wine-vesBria they are sridom smaller than 
hogehtadt which are of 68 gallons. 

B. JUeorde, Grounde at Artes. 
(6) A eaSk having a capacity of from 100 to 140 gallons: •% 
a hogthead of sugar, molasses or tobacco. 

2. A liquid measure containing 63 old wine- 
gallons (equal to 621 imperial ^lons), this 
value havingbeen fixed Ity an English statute of 
1428. The hogs h ead of moiaases was made 100 gallons 


2858 


^ • iMlttjBtf 82 0«o..n. 


f bMT WM54beMvnUooi^ the London hogiheedof ale wee 
48 ele-gancmi^ and the ale- and bee^hogahead for the reat of 
England waa 51 gallona. Other hogaheada, for eider, 
nmej tobi^, have had local aooeptance. See hopt- 
htadwitight Abbreviated hhd. 

8. [Directly <A(»£f’8/»dadf.] Adi'augbt^aBofwine 
or ale, taken fi*om a cup which forms the head 
or cover of a jug in the shape of a hog. See 
Sussex pig f under 

liOglhaaaweiglitt, n. Five hundredweight. 

US ponndea make 1 hundredweight. 6 of thoae huiidreda 
make l hogMheadi^ht. T, Hill, Arithmetic (1000). 

llOgoBliearillg (hog'shdr^ing), n. Much ado 
about nothing, [LudicrousTj 


holllspath (hdrspkth), «. [G., < hoklj hollow, 

+ spathf spar.] An early name given by Wer- 
ner to the vanety of andalusite called chias- 

fnlUA miLAlA. Aaa tihiaatnlifji. Alan nuWnA OOm 


tolite or made. 
hoUow spar. 
llOiCi, hoidCB (hoiks), intefj, 
to cheer the hounds. 


See ahiastolite. Also called 
In hunting^ a cry 


do I hold you thus 1< 
hideous cry of 


halatibna and 
used to a ‘ 
no wool? 


In these his noisome ex- 
where, 


— ^ »(Vf W«W«, IW wo 

used to say in England, we have a great deal of noiae and 
.. « Letter! (1062X p. 86. 


B.Ma\ 


hOff-lhoutlier (hog^shdTK'^dr), n. [Appar. in 
allusion to the crowding and pushing of hogs 
while being f ed ^ + shauther b E. sltoulder.'i 

A game in which those who take part jostle one 
another with the shoulders. [Scotch.] 
hogHdlonther (hog'shhVH^dr), v. i. [See hog^ 
shouHier, n.] To jostle with the shoulder. 
Crotch.] 


Gromn (within, holloing). Come along, Sir Callagan 
O'Brallagaii I Hiriot! haiei! Hark forward, my honeys ! 
. . . hotcMt What is the matter here? 

MackUn, Love k la Mode^ II. i. 

holes, hoicks (hoiks), e. t [< hoics^ intetj.] 
To salute or encourage with we hunting-cry 
“Holes!” Davies. 

Our adventurer’s speech was drowned in the acclama- 
tions of the fox-hunters, who now triumphed in their 
turn, and hoUattud the spwer. 

SmolMt, Sir L. (Ireaves, lx. 

hoyden (hoi'dn), n. and a. [< MI), 
kheaihe 


SoIsM s^ gwuu (fMi«f.X to tow^ lato 
the water at the word of command, as a boat. aSyn. Aaii, 
Bee mile. 

1st), n. [< hoistf 17.] 1. The act of hoist* 
ing; a lift.— 8. That by which something is 
hoisted; a machine for raising ore, merehan- 
dise, passengers, etc., in a mine, warehouse, 
hotel, etc.; an elevator,— 8. The perpendicular 
height of a flag or ensim, as opposed to the fly, 
or breadth from the stafi to the outer edge ; also, 
the extent to which a sail or yard may be hoisted : 
as, give the sail more hoisf.- 4. Aauf., a num- 
ber of flags fastened together for hoisting as a 
signal.^- Fneumatlo hoist, a lifting apparatua consist- 
ing of a platform which ia raised by suspension-chains pass- 
ing over drums, and thence to pistons operated by com- 
pressed air in vertical tubular shafta ; an air-hoist, 
hoistf (hoist). Past participle of hoise, regularly 
ho'md, 

hoist-bridge (hoist'brij), n. See bridge. 


heydm, now 7.^, a heaven, wnti^ '* hotetwThols'Wr); n. One who or that whioh 

vagabond, » f-hea^, q. v. The W. hoista; an elevator or Uft. 

a coquette, a fhrt, a hoide%ui from the E. The (hola'ting), «. 


The warly race 
Hog-thmUher, ^ 


oe mi^ drudge an* drive, 
*, iundio, strwh, an' strii 
irttmM,ToWiUltt 


Ive. 

WiUlam Simpson. 

hofskln (hog'skin), n. Leather made of the 
hides of nogs, having a grained and minutely 
punctured surface, used for saddles (generally 
under the name mgshin) and as an ornamental 
material for bookbinding and wall-hangings. 
For the latter uses also called sowsUn and hogtr* 
leather. See also Avignon leather (under lea- 
ther) and corami. 

There were many examples of superb binding, especially 
of exquisite todlng on h^-ikin. 

C. Ji. Wamer, LitUe Joumoy, vi. 

hog-snake (hog'snak), n. A serpent of the ge- 
nus Hetimdon; a hog-nosed snaice. 
hOg*S-ptldding (hogs^fld^ing), n. The entrails 
of a nog, st^ed with pudding composed of 
flour, currants, and spice. Halliwell. [Prov. 
Eng.j 

hog-stoerf (hog'ster), n. [Appar. < hog^ + ^ 
but orig. an nccom. of hogster,'] A boar of the 
third year. 

Hee Boonies theese rascal tame gamei^ but a sounder of 
hoffMteerH, 

Or thee brownye lion too stalck fro the mountain ho wlsih- 
eth. Stanihunt, Atoeld, iv. 108. 

hogsterf (hog'st^r), n. [Early mod. £. hoggestvrf 
hoggaster; appar. < hog^ + -«tor.] 1, A sheep 
in its second year: same as lmggerel.-^2. A 
boar ill its third year. 

hog-sty (hog'sti), n. [< ME. hogs^c; < hog^ + 
sty^J] A pen or an iiiclosiire for ho|^. 

The besotted Orooiaiis being so farfnm endeavouring a 
recovery that they Jested at the losse, and said that they 
had but taken a Iiogti.Ktie. Sandyn, Travailes^ p. 21. 

hctt-snccory (hog^suk^v-ri), n. A species of 
Myoseris, small taraxacum-like plants of the 
Mediterranean region. 

hog-suckor (hog'suk^^r), n. A oatostomoid fish 
or the United States, Hypenteliuw nifftlcans, the 
hog-molly or hog-mullet. It has various other 
local names, as crawl-a-hottofn, hammerhead^ 
stone-lmgeTf stone-roller^ and toUr. 
hog-wallow (hogiwoFo), n. A peculiar kind 
or irregular surface, when the clayey soil is 
broken up by a series of hillocks and hollows 
closely succeeding one another. [U. S.] 

These hog-teattmw arc formations of pitfalls and eleva- 
tions, ‘hollows and hillocks of evmy variety, whioh lucooed 
each other like cups and saucers turned tmy-turvy. 

Putftam*§ Jfay., Feb., 1854. 

hog-waxdt (hog'w&rd), n. A hog-keeper. 

The hog-ward who drove the swine* to the denes” In 
the woodland paid his lord fifteen pigs at the tlaughter- 
tlme, and was himself paid by the increase of the herd. 

J. Ji. men, Gonq. of Eng., p. 817. 

hogwash (hog Vosh), ft. The refuse of a kitchen 
or brewery, etc., given to swine as food ; swill, 
hogweed (nog'wfid), n. One of several plants, 
as Seraoleum Sphondylium. Polygonum avwuXare^ 
and Ambrosia artemisiw/olia. The poisonous 
hogweed is Aristohohia grandiflora of the West 
IndieB. 

iMfWort (hog'wdrt), ft. An annual euphor- 
biaoeouB plant, Croton oapitatus (Heptaion gra- 
veolens)f with densely soft-woolly and some- 
what glandular stems, and the fertile flowers 
capitate and crowded at the base of the sterile 
spike. It oooun from Dlinois and Kentucky 
southward. 


Jfiffoti, Colastcrion. 


m a uAib, a xiuui 

D. ey. ei, sounds nearly as E. “long i,” and this 
was formerly oommutable with ot, as in hoiden 
and hoisSf hoist (also from the D. ),joistf Joints 
point, etc., dial, or obs. hist, Jist (gist), Jint, 
pint, etc.] 1. ft. If. A rude, bold man. 

Shall 1 aimie of conversation with this hoyden, to go and 
practise at his opportunities in the lardw ? 

2. A rude, bold girl; a romp. 

Sudi another dattemly ignorant Aqyden I never law. 

Life afire. IMany, IL 828. 

a. Bude; bold; inelegant; rustic. 

They throw their persona with a hoiden air 
Across the room and toss into the chair. 

Young, Satires, v. 

hoyden (hoi'dn), v. i. 

To romp rudely. 

They have been hoidening with the young apxirentioes. 


n. 


holdenhood, hoydenhood (hoiMu-hfld). tt. [< 
hoiden 4- -Aood.] The condition of a hoiden. 
Craig. 

hoidenlsh. hoydenidi (hoi'du-ish), a. [< hoi- 
den + -ia/A.] Having the manners of a hoiden ; 
like or appropriate to a hoiden. 

She is very handaome, and mighty gay ani^giddy, half 


„„ [Verbal n. of hoistf t;.] 

The act of raising or elevating. 

It may be truly affirm'd, he was the subversion and fill 
of that Monarchy which was the hoUting of him. 

Milton, Eoformation in Eng., IL 

hoisting-crab (hois'ting-krab), n. A crab or 
kriudlass adapted for hoisting, 
hoisting-engine (hois'ting-en^jin), ft, A spe- 
cial type (u Hteam-eiigine, usually double, and 
either directly connected with a hoisting-drum 
around which a hoisting-rope is wound, or pro- 
vided with a frictional clutch to control the 
hoisting-drum or let it run free at will, such en- 
gines fur light work are usually portable, with an upright 
boiler, and one or two cylinders placed horiaontally at me 

. . „ , . , base of the boiler. 

[< hoiden, n.] (hois'tiM-jak), «. A device for 

. applying hand-power to lift an object by means 

of a screw or lever. E. H. Knight. 

Swm. hoistway (hoist'wa), ft. A passage through 
which goods are hoisted in a wardiouae; the 
shaft or a freight-elevator, 
hoitf (holt), V. t. [Origin uncertain ; of. W. hoe- 
turn, suspend, dandle.] To indulge in riotous 
and noisy mirth. 


hoidenism, hoydenism (hor du-ism), n. [< hoi- 
den 4- -tarn.] The character or manners of a 
hoiden; rompislmess; rusticity. Imp. Diet. , 
hoigh^, interj. See Aoy'^. 
hoigh^t (hoi), ft. [Appar. a var. of high used 
allusively, with perhaps a ref. to hoigh\ inter}.'] 
High excitement; minpago: in the phrase on 


umvF’vinvy uy, u. iaxbu myntg- 

tighty, etc.; < hoity-toity, inter}.] Inflated; giddy; 
flighty; petulant; huffy: as, oe is in hoity-toity 
spirit- 

hoMt,] 


Hark, my husband, he's singing and hoUing,-^ and I’m 
fain to cark and care, and all Tittle enough. 

... __ — — Bmn. and PL, Knight of Burning Pestle, t. 8, 

tonMnOhmU^M. (hoi'ti-M'tihintCKi. [AlBOWrittea 

hmffhly-totffhtp,hity-Hty,highty-tightif; np^.ik 
varied reaupl. of noit, without def. meaning.] 
An exclamation denoting surprise or disappro- 
bation, with some degree of contempt: equiva- 
lent to pshaw. 

Hoity-toity I what have 1 to do- with dreams? 

. w A Congreve, Jeve lor Love. 

riotoCy!**’ axcitedly; hol^^tjr 

Young wenches now are all o' the hoigh. ea. 

Middleton, Family cfl Love, tU. 2. 

raw^^keMniSoiw,**^*’ •»«<?«'• ObBoletevariauteofftooi. 

with KiiiduM.. bokedayt, «. Same aa hock-day. 

There comes running upon the hoigh together to meete kokart, n, [ME., < AS. hocor, SCOm, mc^kery, 
me all the hucksters, fishmongers, butchers, cookes. derision: see remarks nxiaut hoax.] Scorn; 

Terence Xn Englieh (1814). derision ; invective ; abusive talk, 
holghty-toiffhty, inter}, and a. An occasional Sho was as digne as water in a dich, 

spelling othoity-toity. As ful of hoker and ^ bisomare. 

holset ^ois), V. t. [Early mod, E. hyse, hyce C/mneer, Reeve a Tal^L 46. 

(Palsgrave). < 01). nyssen, D. hijsohen s Dan. ]lokerlyt» adv. [ME., < holer 4- -ly^.] Soorn- 
lieise r> Sc. neeze), hisse ss Sw. hissa, hoise, hoist fully ; disdainfully ; abusively. 

(> F^ nisser, hoist a sail). Now, with excrescent Thanne wol he be angry, and aniwere hokerly and an- 
t, hoist (due 4 >r^. to pp. hoist = hoised), vulgar- grily. Chaucer, Parson's Tale, 

ly hist (lust). For the relation of hoise, hoist, to lioky-caket, ft. See hoclcey-cake. 
hyse, hist^, ei. hoiden, Joist, etc.] To raise; lift; hoky-pok]^(hd'ki-pd'ki), ft. 1. Same as Aomig- 
eievato; hoist. poeus. [Prov. Eng.]— 2. Ice-cream sold by 

They . . . hoised up the malnsaQ to the wind, end made the pennyworth by street vendors, 
towerd shore. Acta xxvii. 40. Pokey is of a flnner make and probably stifler 

Wo descried land, which land we bare with all, hoieing material than the penny ice of the Italian^ which It rivals 
out our boat to discouer what land it might be. in public favour, and it is built up of variously flavound 

Hakluyts Voyages, L 286. layers. Tuer, London Chm, p. 8L 

An obsolete form of whole. 


For 'tls the sport, to have the engineer 
Holst with hlsown peter. Shah., Hamlet, ill. 4. 
I Aoife up Parnell jiartly to spite the envious Irish folks 
here. Swift, Journal to Stella, Ivll. 

hoist (hoist), f7. t. [Also dial, hist ; a later form 
of hoise, due prob. to the pp. hoist, vulgarly 
hist: see hoise.] To raise; lift; elevate; es- 
' peoially, to raise by means of block and tackle 
or other machinery. 

I have hoisted sail to all the winds 

Which should transport me farthest firom your light. 

Ekdk., Sonnets, oxvU. 

Where other princes, hoisted to their thrones 
Yr Fortune's pesslonate ind disordered power, 

Sit In their height. B. Joneon, Poetaster, v. 1. 
Deposits farmed orlginaHy on the floor of the eea have 
been AoMetf above wito, and now form the bulk ol our 
d^land. irimi 4 F,Pliyifognpliy,p. 816 . 


holt, a. 

holarrtic (hol-krk'tik), a. [< Gr. &Aoc, whole, en- 
tire, + apKTiKdc, arctic.] Entirely arctic ; wholly 
subject to arctic influences: as, the holaroHe 
region. 

The great iiorthorn or hdareHe fauna. 

A. Newton, Addrpsi to Brit. Asioo. Adv. SoL, Handheiter 

K1887X Pi 8. 

holarthritlc (hol-Sr-thrit'ik), a. [< Gr. hhtfc, 
entire, whole, 4- aoOplrtg, gout: see arthritis,] 
Having gout in all the joints, DungUsan. 
lixtlnMjfiatm (hol-as-pid^f^), n. pi. [< Gr. SAop, 
entire, whole, 4- aanlg (axmio-), a shield, 4* sm.] 
In omith., in BundevalPs olasiafloatioD, the flfst 
cohort of the series of soutelliplantar osoinds, 
consisting of an unnatural assoeiation of the 
larks, Alaudidts, and the hoopoeSi QNfpIdtf. 



_ , „ Pertaining 

to ((Mrliaving t^e oluumciera'oi the Holoftpidew; 
apeeifioaUy, haviiiff the posterior portion of the 
tmua covered by large ecutella m a single se- 
ries, as in the larks, Alaudidm , . 
llollMUrdf,llolbordt,«»* Obsolete forms of halberd, 
HUlMBUia (hol-beri-ft), ». [NL*, named after F. 
L. Holhollj superintendent of the Boyal Botanic 
Gardens at Copenhagen.] A genus of climbing 
riirubs, of the natural order Berheridm (Ber- 
beridaeea)^ tribe LardizahaleWt the type of End- 
licheris tribe HolhatlUea\ ita technical chaiaoten 
an : moniBcloas flowen with Cpetaloid aepala and c minute 
■tnmena; the male flowen witli o free atamoiiB and nidi- 
mentaiy ovaiy, the female wltli 6 aterile stamena ana 8 
obl^oarpria; bei^ oblong, Indehlacent; leavea digitate- 
Ir 8- to S-foliOlate ; flowen purple or greeniah, in axlUaiy 
raoamea. Onl^ 2 speclea are known, natives of the Hima- 
liqra region. 

HoltKBUieSB (hol-be-Ii'e-e), n. »/. [NL., < Hoh 
haXUa + - 0 tr.] A tritiie of plants established 
by Bhidlicher in 1840 for the then recognized 
suborder Lardigahalete^ of the Menispemiae4ia\ 
transferred by later authors to the Berherideas 
(J^beridacm*)^^Tid, employed by Bentham and 
Hooker as a tribe, which includes the genus 
HoJhmUia, 

Hblbrookia (hdl-brdkM4). n. [NL. (0. Girard, 
1651), named after J. E. Bolbrookj an American 
herpetologist.] A notable genus of lizards, of 
which there are several American species, re- 
lated to the horned toads. The leading species 
is H, maeulata^ found on the western ^ains, 
e^cially among prairie-dogs. 
hofflUd (hoFkad), n, [< Gr. oXifdf (d>.Kad-), a 
i^p which is towed, a ship of burden, < khicaf, 
draw: see Holem^'i In Gr, antiq.f a ship of bur- 
den; a merchantman. 

boloodont (horko-dont), a. [< Gr. 6?.k6c, a fur- 
row, track (see Holcus)^ + 6aov(; (cdbvr-) = E. ' 
foom.] In arnith,, having teeth distinctly 
and separately socketed in a long continuous 
groove, as the Odontolew. 

Bolens (hoPkus), u, [NL«, < h, holcm^ < Gr. 

a sort of grain, mouse-barley: cf. dXgdf, 
adj.. drawing to oneself, 
tnuling, dAgdc, a furrow, < 

Hicr/p, dMw, draw out.] A 
genus of perennial plants, 
of the natural order Gra- 



Velv(*t*graiK {Holeus lana- 
tm), rt, ftpikelet. 


It is characterized by 
Spikdeta crowded In an open 
panicle. S-flowerod, and Jointed 
with the pedicels, and boat- 
— 1 giiunes inclosing and 
exceeding the remotish 
The lower flower is per- 
fect, Its papery or thin coriaceous 
lower puet being awnloss and 
pointteaa; the upper flower Is 
dmilar, ataminatk and bears a 
atout bent awn below the anex. 

Hie atamena are 8 in number. 

About 8 apeutea are known, ori- 
ginaUy uativea of Europe and 
Africa, but come aronow widely 
dtatribttted. H, lano/uw, the vef- 
vel-graaa or meadow soft-grass, 

Is extensively naturalized in the 
United Statea. It is regarded as 
of little value either for pasture 
orlorhay. H.mogis, the creeping 
aoft-graaa, is regarded as a troii- 
bleaonie weed. On moist, poor 
lands both may henaeful for pas- 
tarage. The apeciei are known 
aa M-fffOM or vrivet-ffroit. 
bold^ (hold), V , ; pret. hefd, 
pp. held (archaic holden, 
chiefly used in law), ppr. haldinp, [E. dial, 
kokd. hod. Sc. hald^ haud^ had (sec had^ and 
hod!^)f < ME. holden, earlier halden (pret. held, 
hefide, hUde, hylde, pi. helden, etc., pp. halden, 
holde), < AS. healdan (pret. hedld, pi. hcdfdtm, 
pp. healden) =s OS. halaan b OFries. halda ss I). 
nouden as mIiG. halden, LG. holden s OHG. hal- 
tan, MHG. G. Mlten s Icel. halda as Sw. hdlla 
as: Dan. holde, hold, keep, s Goth, haldan (;»rct. 
haihald, pp. haldana), keep or tend cattle ; a re- 
duplioatujg verb. The ^cial Goth, sense sug- 
gests a connection with Gr. /?op-gdXoc, a cow-herd 
(see huooUe), the Tent, root being then *hal, 
with present-formative -d; but this is doubt- 
ful.] I, trane, 1. To keep fast or close, as iu 
the grasp of the hand; control or prevent the 
movement or action of, by rnsping, binding, 
arresting, or other means of constraint or de- 
tention: retain; keep: as, to hold a horse by 
the briole ; to hold a prisoner iu chains ; to hold 
the attention of an audience ; to hold one’s self 
in readiness. 

Yoora knyf withe mete to your mostbe net berc^ 
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Whom Ood hath raised up. having loosed the pains of 
death ; beoauae it waa not poiiiblo that he should he Aold- 
en of it. Acts IL 24. 

’Twixt his Anger and his thumb he hdd 
A pounoet-box. • ifhak.t 1 Hen. IV., 1. 8. 

2. To keep back ; detaip : as, goods held tor the 
payment of duties. 

ms not pain 

In forcing of a wound, nor after-gain 
Of many days, can hold me from my wiU. 

Putcher, Faithful Bhepherdess, iv. 1. 

Whilst 1 at a banquet htM him aure, 

111 And some cunning practice out of hand 
To scatter and disperse the giddy Qoths. 

Shak., Tit And., v, 2. 

1 h<m6d to hold Pemberton in my front while Shennan 
should get in his rear and into Vicksburg. 

U. S* OratU, Personal Memoirs, 1. 481. 

3. To keep back from action; restrain from 
action or mauifesiation ; withhold; restrain; 
check. 

The most High . . . held still the flood till they wero 
paask over. ' 2 Esd. xiiL 44. 

Hold, hold, he yields ; hdd thy brave sword, he's con- 
quer'd. Beau, and Knight of Malta, ii. 5. 

There was silence deep as death; 

And the boldest held his breath 
For a time. Cam^pbeUt Battle of the Baltic. 

4. To contain, or be capable of containing; 
have capacity or accommodation for: as, a bas- 
ket hoMinff two bushels; the church holde two 
thousand people. 

They have . . . hewed them out cisterns, broken cis- 
terns, that can hold no water. Jer. li. 18. 

And they might enter at his mn door, 

E'en till his spacious hall would hold no more. 

Cowper, Hope, 1. 808. 

The lower city would naturally be spread over fbe more 
sheltered ground which holde all that is left of Dunuso 
under the rule of the llirk. 

B, A. Freeman, Vouico. p. 878. 

5. To pursue, prosecute, or carry on; enter- 
tain ; employ ; sustain : as, to hold one’s course ; 
to hold a court or a meeting; to hold an argu- 
ment ; to hold intercourse. 

Grete was the feeste that the kynge h(lde on the euen of 
the assumpclon. Merlin (K E. T. S.X ill. 014. 

Hiere y was wonte to leepe bifor^ 

Fer aboute now my wei y Itoolde* 

llymne to Virgin, etc. (£. E. T. S.X p. 72. 

It draws near the season 
Wherein the spirit held his wont to walk. . 

Shdk„ Hamlet, 1. 4. 

About this time a Parliament was helden at Westmin- 
ster, where Subsidies were willingly granted. TO hold a OU 

Bomr, Chronicles, p. 380. by the button. 
The Inhabitants holde trade with other Sauioeda down 

Purohas, Pilgrimage, p. 483. 

Seed time and harvest, heat and hoary frost, 

Shall hold their course. Milton, P. L., xi. 900. 

As hags hold sabbaths, loss for Joy than spite, 
so these their merryi miserable night 

Pope, Moral Essays, 11. 288. 

The language held by both father and daughter to the 
House of Gommona. Brougham, 

Hpeciflcally, in mtude : (a) To sing or play, as one of several 
parts iu a harmony : as, to htld the tenor in aglee. (b) To 
maintain in one pi^ as a tone, while the other parts prO' 
gresB ; dwell upon. 

6. To have and retain as one’s own; be vcHted 
with title to; own: as, to hold a mortgage. 

•*ffolde, Joseph," sayd Ihesu, **that cuuerture of my 
body." Joeeph ArimathU (E. E. T. K.), p. 88. 

But he bathe lost alle but Grece ; and that Jiond he 
holt alle only. MandevUle, Travels, p. 8. 

I M. take thee K. to my wedded wife, to have and to 
hold from this day forward. 

Bookqf Common Prayer, Solemnizatioir of Matrimony. 

The doctrine grew that the temporHl lords alone were 
peers, as alone having their blood "ennobled," which is 
the herald's way of saying that they held their seats by 
heredltarv right 

E, A, Freeman, Encyc. Brit, XVllI. 480. 

7. To have or be in possession of: occui>y : 
to hold land adverHcly; to hold omce. 

The Whigs had now held office, under Grey and Mel- 
bourne, with a short interruption, for ten years. 

S. Domll, Taxes in England, II. 301. 

8., To maintain; uphold; defend: as, to hold 
, 


hold 

Thtitrerof Manire] Is Aolde Ingrete veneraolim ainoiigM 
the Sairaayns. SOr R, QuyJjorde, Pylgrymagey p. M. 

The Lord will not hold him guilUess that taketh his 
name in vain. Ex. xx. 7* 

Sixe miles from hence is a Well holden in like sacred 
account, which enreth Leprosies. 

Pwnhae, Pilgrimage^ p, 76. 
Inquire how she thinks of him, how she holde him. 

FMehor, WUdgoose Chase. 111. 1. 
1 hold reason to be the best ^bltrator. and the Law of 
Law it lelfe. MUton, Bikonoklsstes, v. 

She took no offenoe at his reference to nursery gossip, 
which she had learned to held cheap. 

0. W, Holmet, A Mortal Antipathy, xll. 

10. To decide; lay down the law: as, the 
court held that the plaintiff was entitled to re- 
cover. — 11. To boar; endure. [Rare.] 

Now humble as the ripest mulberry 
That win not hoM the handliim. 

Shak,, Cor., Hi. 2, 

Corses now-a-days, that wlU acaroe hold the laying in. 

Shak., Hsmlet^ v. 1. 

12. To support; maintain; keep up; bear; 
carry. 

Yet cease I not to clamour and to cry, 

While my atilT spine oan hold my weary head. 

Tennyeon, St. Simeon Stylttes. 
Some man or other must present wall; . . . lothimAofd 
his Augers tlius. Shak., M. N. D., ill. 1. 

Katie walks 

By the long wash of Australasian soaa 
Far off, and hoHde her head to other stars, 

And breathes in converse soasona 

Tennyeon, The Brook. 

13. To keep or set apart as belonging to some 
one; keep. 

Abed 

For her own flowers and favorite herbs, a space, 

By sacred charter, hvldm for her use. 

Wordeuorth, Excursion, vi. 

14. To bet; wager. [Archaic.] 


I’ll held thee any wager, 

When we are both accoutred like young men, 

111 prove the prettier fellow of the two. 

Shak., M. of y., Hi. 4. 

I held my life you have forgot your dancing. 

Middleton, (Phasic Maid, i. 1. 
Ill hold three tooth-picks to one pound of stiiiff, I catch 
him. Ooldemlth, Citizen of the World, Ixxxviii. 

VOtflttOhOldaoaBdlStO. See candle.— To belufldflll* 
to bo nOldt, to be beholden or indebted. 

And I zo moohe avn hold to his graoe, 

That for to haue his Aeme tnysuf alone, 

1 wold not be outrew to his person. 

Generydee (E. E. T. S.), L 486. 
To bold a oaadle to the dovlL seederii .— to bold 
~ytbo button. SeebuHon.— Toboldoopy. Seecopp.— 
Jo bold down a wie-im to reside on a section or tract of 
land long enough to establish a claim to ownership under 
the homestead law. rWestem U, KJ 
It Is very common to find a lone and unprotected fe- 
male holding dofcn a daim, as the Western pluaso runs. 

Harper'e Mag., LXXVII. 23A. 
To bold forth, to put forward to view; offer r exhibit; 
proiKMte. 

Observe the connection of ideas In the propositions 
which iKJOks hold/oHh and pretend to teach os truths. 

Loeke, 


Aad iB yonra banda Mr 






one’s own ; to right against all comers. 

With whsi arms 
We mean to held what anciently we claim 
Of deity or empire. MUton, V. L., v. 728. 

His party . . . drave bis kith and kin, 

And all the Table Bound that held the lilts, 

Back to the barrier. 

Tennyeon, Lancelot and Elaine. 
Halleck on the same day. the 6th of December, directed 
me not to attempt to hold the ooontiy south of the Talla- 
hatchie. V. 8, Qranl, Personal Memoirs, 1. 430. 

9. To entertain in the mind; regard, or regard 
as: consider, deem, esteem, or Judge to be: as, 
to hold an opinion oraprejudioe; to kold one’s 
self fteo to act. 


Tb bold hands togsthsrt, to bold band witht. see 
Aand.— To bold liL to hold wltli a tight rein; curb; 
hence, to restrain ;^eck ; repress. 

Be ye not aa the horse, or as the mule, . . . whosemonth 
must be held in with bit and bridle, lest they come near 
unto thee. xxxil. 0. 

Bdm. You look as you had aomething more iu say. 

Alb, If there be more, more wuful, hold it t'n. 

Shak., Lear, v. 8. 
tiouiia 
Dr a 

■To 

brid off, to keep off or aloof ; keeji at a 'distance. ” 

Mar. You shall not go, my lord. 

Ham. Hold o/your hand. 

Shak,, Hamlet, i. 4. 
To bold M to oontlnne or proceed in : as, to hold on a 
courac.— To hold one’s dayi, to keep one’s appointment 
Tills knight 

Beyde had holde hie day, as he hadde night 

Chaucer, Wife of Bath’s Tale^ 1. 168. 
If there you misse me^ say 
I am no Gentleman : He hold my day. 

Heywood, Woman Killea with Kindness. 

To bold one’s bind. See Aand.—Tb hold one’s nose, 
to compress the note between tlie Angers in order to avoid 
perceiving a bad amell.— To bOld one's noso tO the 
■rindsfeono. See grindafotie.— Tb bold ObO’S OWn, to 
keep one's present condition or advantage ; stand one's 
ground. 

It had always been taken for granted . . . that ... an 
active militant parson . . . was to hold hie mm agrinst 
•11 comen. Trollope, Barohester Towers, xxL 

To bold one’s POMO, to keiqi silent ; cease or refmn fnm 


The gentlemen held their peaee and smiled at each other, 
as who should say, **Weu! there Is no accounting for 
tastes." Hiekene, Nicholas Nickleby, xv. 

To bold one’s tongns, to keep one's tongue stUl; be 



bold 

jnml. Kij, 'tto mdjmjTCgiMIciriiqriiitflirm 


JtimrnM, Then pny. lir. in fatnre^ let your regard for 
year father make yon hUa your tongue, 

Shtriaan, The Dnenna, L S. 
To llOld Onl (0) To extend; atretOh forth; hence, to 
offer; propoae. 

Eortnne AoUt out theae to you aa rewarda. B, Jonnon, 
Health and virtue, glfta 
That oan alone make aweet the bitter draught 
That life Mdt out to alL Ccwper, Taak, L 762. 
(6) To oontinue to reaiat or endure. [Bare.] 

He cannot long hold out theae panga. 

BAailr.,2Hen.lV.,iv.4. 
TollOld onr. (a) Topoatoone ; keep for future conalder- 
atlon or action : aa, to hold ooor a bill or an amendment. 

You haven't got tee money for a deal about you ? Then 
111 tell you what 111 do with you ; I’ll hold you ooer. 

iHokoni, Mutual Friend, 1. 7. 
(b) Said of a tone in muaio whoae duration extenda over 
one meaanre to the next— To hold tadk with 
(fiatd.), to keep oourae and apeed with. 

They [the Btatea] made young Cknmt Maurice their Gov* 
emor, who^ for twenty-five Yeara together, held took v/ith 
the Spaniard, and during thoae 'Iriiveraea of War waa very 
fortunate. Homll, Lettemy I. ii. 16. 

To hold telOt, to keep account 

Of other heuene than here thei hdldon no tale, 

JHoro Plowman (GX U. 9. 
To hold tho hilt. ^See belt— To hoid tho maiket^ to 
control the market ^ buying and holding a certain com- 
modity, aa atook.— To hold tho plow, tu guide or man- 
age a plow in turning up the-aoil.— TO hold to halL See 
To hold under one’s gtrdlot. Seepirdici.—To 
hold up. (a) To keep in an erect peaition ; ndae : ai^ to 
hold up the head ; to hold up an object to bo aeen. 

But neither bended kneea» pnre haiida hold up, 

Sad aighi% deep groana, nor ailver-ahcdding teara. 
Could penetrate ner unoompaaaionate alre. 

ffAalf.,T.G.ofV.. Hi. 1. 

Playing, whoae end ... la, to hold aa 'twere, the inlr- 
mr up to nature. Shak., Hamlet, Hi. 2. 

(6) To auBtain ; keep from falling or ainklng ; hence, to 
support; uphold. 

When I aaid, My foot alippeth ; thy mercy, O Lord, held 
me up. Pa. xolv. 18. 

Enow him [the king of England] in na, that here hold 
up hia right. Bhak., K. .Tohn, It 2. 

(e) To forcibly atop and rob on the highway : aa, to hold 
up a stage or a niail-carrier. [Wcatem U. S. j— To hold 
water, (a) to atop the progreaa of a boat by hold- 
ing the bladea of the oara flat against the current, (b) To 
bo Bound or oonaistent throughout ; not to bo leaky or un- 
tenable : as, the argument does not hold icaier.— To leave 
or give one the hag to hold, see bagi, »8yiL 6 and 7, 
Otwr Ooeupp, etc. See poumi. 

n, intratik. 1. To keep or maintain a map 
or connection, literallj or fi^iratively ; adhere ; 
cling; be or remain unbroken or undetached; 
not to give wav: as, hold on bv a rope ; the an- 
chor holds well; he holds to his agreement. 

He toko the awerde, and put it iu the stith, and it hoilde 
aa welo, or better, than it aide bo-fore. 

jr 0 rifn(E.E.T.S.), 1.101. 

If one [point] break, the other will hold. 

Shak., T. N., L 6. 

" There waa no anchor, none. 

To hold by.” Francis, laughing, olapt hia hand 
On Everard'a shoulder, with “I hold by him.” 

Tonnyeun, The Epic. 

It was . . . impoaaiblo that he [EmeraonJ oould con- 
tinue hia mtniatrations over a congregation which held 
to the ordinance he wished to give up. 

0. W, Holmoi, Emerson, Hi. 

2. To maintain a position or a condition; stand 
fast; remain; continue; lust: as, ludd still; 
the garrison held out; my promise holds good. 

Our force by land 

Hath nobly held. Shuk,, A. and 0., lU. 11. 

The wet season begins here [in Tonquin] the latter end 
(»f April or the beginning of May, and holde till the latter 
end of August Iktmpier, Voyages, II. 1. 84. 

See here, my child, how fresh the colours look, 

How fast thoy hold, like ooloura of a ahell. 

Tennyoon, Geraint 

She is making for the Klgoleta, . . . and will tie up at 
the little port of St Jean . . . before sundown, if the 
wind hudda anywise as It la. 

Q, W, Cam, The Orandisalmea, p. 868. 

8. To bold one’s way; keep going on; go for- 
ward; proceed. 

Then on we held for Carlisle tonn. 

Kinmoat WOlie (ChUd'a Bulladt VI. 68X 
Beneath the moon’s undonded light, 

1 held awa’ to Annies 0. Btiitur, Rl^ o' Barley. 

We oroaaed the flelda, and held along the forest 

The Preee (PhlladeliAlaX April 18, 1886. 

4. To be restrained; refrain: cease or pause 
in doing something: commonly used in tbe im- 
perative. 

Bold/ the general apedu town. 

Shak,, Othello, ii* 8. 
Ley on, Macduff; 

And damn’d be him that first mea, ** Sold, enough." 

Shak,, Macbeth, v. 7. 

One of hia feUows (that loved him well) oould not hold, 
but with a mnakett shot Hooking. 

BnKi/brtf, Plymouth Plantation, p. n7. 
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5. To have a possession, right, or ^ 
derive title: followed by of, from^ or 
as, to hold directly of or from the crown; ten- 
ants holding under long leases. 

They Adda ^noo man but of theym aelfe, aaffe they pay 
tribute to the Turke. H, Quylforde, l^lgrymage, p« lo. 

Allodium is a Law-word contraiy to Feuduni, and it 
sigiiiflea Land that hUde of no body. 

Setden, Table-Talk, p. 64. 
Hia imagination holde immediately /rom Natore. 

HazlUt, 

In every county or Dukedom or Kingdom there were 
great tenants holding directly of Its head and on some sort 
of parity with him. 

Maine, Early Hist, of Inatitutiona, p. isi. 

6. loshooting, to take aim.— BoULhardl atop! haltl 
’’Hold hardl** aaid the conductor; **rmblow6d if we 

ha'u't forgot the gentleman.” Didkene, Sketches, Tales, xi. 

to aim In front of moving game.— To 

to apeak in public ; harangue ; preach ; pro- 


liold-bsun 

And at the last they keat U grett ankers to gedjar, And 
aa God wold they tokeAoid. 

TorkingUm, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p, 68. 
Take fast Aold of Inatructiou. Prov. iv. 18. 

When the Roman left ua, and their law 
Rriax’d its Aold upon us. Tennyeon, Guinevere. 

2. Somethiim which may be grasped for sup- 
port; that which supports; support. 

Soaroe had he done, when Eseohiaa . . . 

Hies to the Temple, tears bis purple weed. 

And fals to Phurer, as sure hold at need. 

Sylvetder, tr. of Du Bartas'a Weeks, 11., The Oeoay. 
_ He that i^da upon a alippery place 

« .. ^ j gfiiy 


Makes nice of no vile Aold to i 


claim. 

If this virtuoaO excels in one thing more than another, 
it la In canea He has spent hia moat select honra iu the 
knowledge of them ; and la arrived at that perfection, that 
he is able to Aold forth upon canes longer than upon any 
one subject iu the world. Ste^ Tatler, Sa. 142. 

He [Wordsworth] held forth on poetry, painting, poll- 
tlcB, and metaphyalca, and with a great deal of eloquence. 

QreoUle, Personal Traits of British Authors, p. 21. 
To hold In, to restrain or contain one’s adf. 

1 am full of the fury of the Ix>rd ; I am weary with Aold- 
ing in, Jer. vl. 11. 

To hold Off, to keep aloof or at a diitauoe ; be offish. 

1 tell you true, I cannot Aold o/ longer, 

Nor give no more hard language. 

Fltiteher, Wiidgooae ChsMO, v. 8. 
Some thought that Philip did but trifle with her; 
Some that she but held off to draw him on. 

Tennyeon, Enoch Arden. 
To hold on. (a) To keep fast hold ; cling. 

‘'There are no Sailors,” said Sir Anthony, "like the Eng- 
lish Sailors, for Courage and for Holding on.** 

Harper'e Mag., LXXVIII. 18. 
(6) To oontinue ; keep going. 

The trade held on many years. Swift, 

(e) To stop ; halt : chiefly in the imperative. [Colloq.] (d) 
To aim directly at moving game.— To hold out, to en- 
dure ; lait ; be oonataiit ; oontinue in action, reilatanoe, etc. 
If you oould hold out till she saw you, she sayi^ 

It would be better for you. 

B. Joneon, Alchemist, ill. £. 

'I'hey [the liraailiaiia] ruletheinseluea by the Sunne, and 
goe two or three hundred leagues thorow the woods : no 
horse will Aolde out with them. 

Purchae, Pilgrimage, p. 848. 

A worse loaa is apprehended, Stirling Castle, which could 
Aold out but ten days ; and that term expires to-morrow. 

Walpole, Letters, IT. 8. 
To hold OVir, to remain in office or in possession beyond 
the regular term : as, he held oper until nis successor was 
appointed.— To hold together, to be kept from falUiig 
to pieces ; remain united, 

O, It is a great matter, when brethren love and Aold fo- 
gether, iMtimer, 2d Seniion bef. Edw. VI., 166a 

Paul. How fares our grauions lady ? 

Emil, As well as one so groat and so forlorn 
May hold together. Shak,, W. T., il. 8. 

Yet, sooner or later, a time must come when the origi- 
nal Household can no longer hold together. Its bulk be- 
comes unmanageable. 

W. E. Hearn, Aryan Household, p. 189. 
To hold up. (a) To keep up one's courage or firmness : 
SB, to hold up under misfortune. 

The wife, who watch'd hia fane. 

Paled at a sudden twitch of his iron mouth, 

And "0 pray God that he hold up,** she thought, 

" Or snruy i shall shame myself and him. ” 

Tennyeon, Aylmer’s Field. 
(b) To stop ; cease ; especially, to stop raining. 

We are pleased with all weathers, lot it rain or Aold up, 
be calm or whidy. 

Mareton, Joneon, a%\d Chajnnan, Esatward Ho^ IL 1. 
Though nice and dark the point appear, 

Quoth Ralph, it may hold up and clear. 

S. Butler, Hudibnui, 1. II. 404. 
(o) To oontinue the same speed; keep up the pace; a word 
of command to hunting-dogs, (d) In eporting, to maintain 
one’s record, score, performance, or winnings.— To hold 
with, to side with ; take part witli. 

With ypooritis ache may not Aoldi^ 


Shak., K. John, ill. 4. 

The loose earth freshly turned up afforded no Add to 
the feet Preeeott, Ferd. and Isa., it IS. 

8. Confinement; imprisonment; keeping. 

Kyiigo Mordrams wonte vnto tho pryson where that 
vuhappye kynge hadde loseph and hii company In Adds. 

Joeeph qfArirnathie (E. eTt. 8.X P- >8. 

They laid hands on them, and put them In Add unto 
the next day. Acts iv. 8. 

4. A fortified place; a place of seourity; a 
castle ; a stronghold. 

They are also Lords of Bitlis, and some other Cities and 
Adds in those parts. Purchae, Pilgrimage^ p. 848. 

The next morning to Leedes Castle, once a famous Add, 
now hired by me of my Lord Culpeper for a prison. 

A'vs^fi, Dlaiy, May 8^ 1666. 

5. A dwelling; habitation. [North. Eng. and 
Scotch; also hauld, hand, etc.]— 6. In law, land 
in possession; holding; the estate held; tenure: 
as, froohold, estate held in foe or for life, this be- 
ing anciently the estate or tenure of a freeman ; 
leaseAold, a holding by lease. — 7. In mufdeai 
HotatUm, the sipi /vn or placed over or under 
a note or rest, indicating a pause, the duration 
of which depends upon the performer’s discre- 
tion; a pause or fermata. It is also placed over 
a bar to indicate either the end of a repeat or 
a pause between two distinct sections,— Apron- 
■tnng hold. See apron-drlfig.— To oatdh hold of, to 
da^Old of, to take hold of. See the verbs. 

hold^t, a, [< ME. hold, holds, huld, < AS. hold 
= OS. hold, OFries. hold, houd b OHG. hold, 
MHO. holt, a hold loel. hullr » Bw. Dan. 
huld SB Goth, hulths, gracious, friendly.] Gra- 
cious; friendly; faithful; true. 

Euer as the witty werwolf wold hem lede^ 

Faire thei him folwed as here frend Adda. 

WUliam of Polama (E. E. T. H.X 1. 8888. 

hold^ (hold), n. [So named, iu popular appre- 
hension, because it ^holds’ or contains the car- 
go (as if a particular use of hold^, n.); but prop. 
hole, being a particular use of hols^ iu same 
sense (see hole^, n.,4}, after the D. use: D. hoi, 
a hole, cave, don, cavity, *^het /eolvan een sohip, 
the ship’s hold or hull’’ (Sewel). Not found in 
ME.; the entry in I^mpt. Parv., p.243, ^^hoole 
[var. Aollf] of a schyppe, cariua,” refers rather 
to the hull of a ship; cf. *’Aoo(c [var. holl, hole], 
or husks, siliqua; hoots of pes^ or benys,” etc.: 
see hull^,] Naut,, the interior of a ship or ves- 
sel below the deck, or below the lower deck, in 
which the stores and freight are stowed. 

You have not seen a hulk better stuffed In the Aold. 

^AoA., 2 Hen. IV., 11.4. 

Captains of hold. Bee eapiafn.— Depth of the 
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(SSld'bak), n, [< hoW, v„ + baek\ 
1. Check; hindrance; restraint. 


The only hoUtbaek Is the affection and passionate love 
that we bear to our wealth. Hammond, Worka IV. W 

2. The iron or strap on the shaft or pole of a 
vehicle to which tho breeching or backing-gear 
is attached. 

hold-beam (hold'bSm), n, NauU, one of the 
lowest range of beams in a merchant vessel. 
In a man-of-war they support the orlop-deck. 


Ne oonsen^ with wrong getyng. 
Hymne to Virgin, etc. (E. E. 


T. S.X p. 116. 


1 Aold well with Flato^ and do nothliw marvel that he 
would make no laws for them that refused thoee laws, 
whereby all men should have and enjoy equal porttons of 
wealth and commodities. ^ _ 

Sir T, More, Utopia (tr. by RobinsonX i* 

hold^ (hfild), n, [< ME. hold, hatd, hold, sup- 
port, protection, power, possession, custody, a 
stronghold, castle, dwelling, < AS. hsaUL ge~ 
hsald, hold, protection, custody, guard ; from 
the verb: see Aoldi, e.] 1. The act of holding; 
a grasp, grip, or clutch; a seizure or taking 
possession ; hence, controlling force : as, to take 
hold; to lay hold of; to keep Aold of a thing; 
imagination has a strong hoia upon him. 



JV,hold4wsn; 4f, m aiB«bsMn; dr.kseli JT, 



adv* rME.| < AS, Ikolde^ graoloiiBly^ < 

kold^ grteiouf : see hoW,’} Faithfully. 

Helde them It neaer lo hold^ A 1 here pMied, 
yonnded for fore to fla * . * X wore « knygbt kowtrd. 
Sir Qawaym and tha Snan Knight (S. £. T. B.\ 1. 2129, 

lioldef. n. [ME., with reyersiou tq the vowel 
of Wd2. a., for *hglde, < AS. hpMo, hyldu (ss 
OS. hum s OFries. helde » OHG. huld*, MHG. 
hfUde). ffraoiousneBB, < hold^ gracious: see hold^t 
a.] Faithfulness. 

Ao tile dedon him fonte, 

And Bworen hym HMdf and lewte. 

King Alimntnd$r (Weber'i Metr. Eom.X L 2911. 

holds, pp* 1. Earlier past partici* 
pies hold.— >2. Beholden; under obligation; 
bound. [Now archaic or obsolete in both 
uses.] 

0 ornol goddea, that goveme 
This world with byndyng of youre word eteme^ . . . 
What it mankynde more unto yow kofde 
Than U the ecneep that rouketh in the foidef 

Chaueer, Knight’a Tal^ 1. 449. 

^ adv» [ME. holdynlychc; < holden + 

I as to be held; firmly. ffalliwelU 

■ (hdl'd6r), fi. K ME. hiddere^ haMere (s 

OFries. haldere as D. ^uder s MLG. holder a 
OHG. ImltarL MHG. halUere^ G. halter, hdlter a 
Ban. holder (in fieholder, husholder) a Sw. h&U 
lore (in beh&lUtre, huehdUare)); < holdi, r., -f 
-erX.] 1, One who or that which holds, in any 
eense of that word, speoifically —(a) in eommtm law, 
smr one In actual or oonitructive poMeaeioti of a bill or 
note^ whether aa payees indomee. or nearer, and entitled, or 
dialmlug to be entitled, to recover or receive pajrmeiit or it 
<6) Something by or in which a thing ii held or contained : 
aa a kofefer for a flat-iron. 

2. Naut, one who is employed in the hold. — 
8. pi The fangs of a dog. [Prov. Eng.]— 4. 
pi Sheaves placed as ridges on corn-stacks to 
hold the com down before the thatching takes 
place. [Prov. Eng.] — (nue-holdflr an implement 
fonnerhr employed to support a clue or ball of thread used 
byaknftter. It was a hook, usually of metal, and arranged 
to be secured to tbe girdle or other part of the dress. 

holdar-fortll (hfirdto-forth^n.; pi. Aolddrs- 
forth. One who holds forth; a haranguer; a 
preacher. 

The squireb observing the preciseness of their dresa be- 
gan now to imagine^ after afi, tliat this was a nest of sec* 
'taries. . . . Ue was conflnned in this opinion upon seeing 
I he guessed to be the ntdder/akh, 
Additoti, Foxhunter at a Masquerade. 
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j depths of water, one hundred fathoms being 

often found right up to the Shor& with generally very 
foul holding-ground where the depths ore more moderate. 

Seionot, JL. 47. 


[1. a. < ME. hoi 
orssOD. D. 


a obnjurer, whom 1 


holdlkit (hdld'ftot), n. and a. U hoW, + 
faet\ adv» Of. oro/ff.] 1. a. 1. That which 
IB used to secure and hold something in place; 
a catch; a hook; a clamp. 

The high oonstable is the thumbs as one would ny, 

Tbe holdfaMt o' the rest. H. Jonatn, Tale of a Tul^iv. 2, 

2. Support; hold. 

Btonea treeib snd beasts in love stiU firmer proove 
Then man ; He none ; no hold-faeUn in your loves. 

Maroton, What you Will, y. 1. 
HU holdfaMt was gon& his footing lost. 

lap. MoutUagu, Appeal to Casar, p. 18. 

ZI,f a. Holding fast; firm; steady. Jbaeiee. 
O Goodnesses let me (Badnesae) thee embrace 
With hold’/att srmes of euer-lasting loue. 

JiatdeM, Mute's Saoriftes, p. 12. 

lUtUUkstoeM (haid'fAst-nes), n. [< holdfast + 
-4iaM.] Tenacity. [Bare.] 

Enil^lshsoUdlfysndAofd/tMffn^ Our iFetc West, p.4BflL 

bold-gailg (hdld'gang), n. Naut, a gang of 
men working in the hold of a vessel, 
liftlriliig (hording), n. [< ME. holdinge, hold- 
' inge; vernal n. of hoW-, r.] 1, The act of keep- 
ing or retaining.— 2. A tenure.— 3. That which 
is neld. SpeciflesUy — (a) Lands hdld by one person ; es- 
peeUlly, lands hedd nnder s superior. 

The Window froanorJvIrgateB were intermix^ and each 
was a holding of amessusgein tbevilliige^ and lietween 80 
•nd 40 modem acres of land, not contiguous, but scattered 
In half-acre pieces sU over the common fields. 

Seibohm, Eng. VIL Community, p. 27. 
(S) pi Property In general, especially stocks and bonds. 

DocumenU representing hiddingi in foreign government 
debts, where there U nothing but a lien cm oeitain supposed 
nrapmrty, held by persons unknowiL in a region never vis- 
im B. Spencer, Kin. of KychoL, f 616. 

4f. The burden or ohoros of a song. 

The boy ■bsii sing; 

The kidding every men snsU beer as loud 
As hU strong sides can volley. 

gkek.,A.eiidO.,ii.7. 

6. That which holds^bindfl, or infinenoes; hold; 
iniiuenoe; power. [Bare.] 

Bywytlililg would be drawn from Ite holdinge In the 
MMOtij to me personal favour and indlnation of the 
Hiirfca On Present DUoontente. 
Ikn agrieuKural 

nd), n. Naut, 

, . [anchoring- 

\ the anebon mlTnot drag. 



bole^ (hdl)i a. and n. 

< AS. hoi s OFries. hot » OD. D. lud a MLG. 
hoi, LG. holl wo OHG. MHG. hoi, Q. hohl^leel 
holr as Ban. hul (Bw. Ml4g), adi., hollow (an 
adj. replaced in E. by holUne, wnich ju AS. is 
exclusively a noun, AS, hotli, holg, a hole, a 
hollow, appar. a derivative (with unusual form- 
ative -/*) of the adj. Ao/), from the verb rep- 
resented by AS. helan (pp. holen), ME. lu^hn, E. 
heal2, hide, cover, b L. oelare, hide, conceal: 
see hoaV^, helli, hell^, hoVpw^ hoik, etc., and con- 
ceal, cell, ete. The Gr. xoiXof, hollow (see cwlo~), 
goes with L. mvus (see* eave\ cage) ; it is not 
connected with Aolci or AollotrX. IL n. Early 
mod. £. also hoole, houle, howle; < ME. hole, hood, 
hoi < AS. hoi, a hole, hollow, cavity, cave, den, 
B OFries. hoi b OB. D. hoi as MLG. hoi LG. 
holl B OHG. MHG. Aol b Icel. hoi b Sw. hdl b 
B an. hul, a hole; orig. neut. of adj.; AS. also 
. hola, m., sa OHG. htdi, MHG. hiile, G. hdhle b 
I cel. Ao/a, f., b Ban. hule s Sw. hala, a hole, a 
cave, cf. Goth, hulundi, a hollow, a cave ; from 
the adj. Seel.] 1. a, 1. Hollow; deep; con- 
cave* [Now only prov. Eng.] 

So it felle that a knyghte of Maoedoyne that hyste Ze- 
philua faiid water standyime In an hoUe itano, that waa 
gadlrd thare of the dewe of the hevene. 

MS Lincoln, Lit, 121. (HallivaH) 

2. Hollow; hun^. [Prov. Eiig.] 

II. n. 1. A hollow ^ace or cavity in a solid 
body ; a perforation, orifice, aperture, pit, rent, 
or crevice. 

Jeholada the priest took a chest, and bored a hole In 
the lid of it 2Ki.xiL9. 

Then up she ralae, pat on her olaes. 

And lookit out through the lock hide. 

Loehfnaben Harpov (Child's Ballads, VI, 6X 
All the oldest Asiatic tombs seem to have been mere 
fudec in the rook, wholly without architectural decora- 
tions J. Prrgwmon, Hist. Arch., 1. 861* 

2. The excavated habitation of certain wild 
animals, as the fox, the badger, etc. ; a burrow. 
The foxes have holec, and the birds of tbe air have nests. 

Mat viU. 20. 

Hence— 8. A narrow, dark, or obscure lodging 
or place ; especially, an obscure lodging for one 
in biding, or a secret room for a prohibited or 
disreputable business, as for counterfeiting, un- 
licensed printing, liquor-selling, etc. : as, a rum- 
hole. 

At a Catholique boaB4k he fCharles II.] was fain to lie 
in tbe priesU hole a good while in the house for his pri- 
vacy. Ptpyfii MSy 1060. 

The strangest hoU I ever was in has been to-day at a 
place called Porticl, where his Sicilian Majesty has a 
oountiy-seat. Qray, Letters, I. 82. 

Many Printers for Lucre of Gain have gone into Htdre, 
and then their chief care Is to get a Hole Private, and 
Workmen Trusty and Gunning to conceal the Hole and 
themselvea. Moxon, Mech. Exeroisea, p. 880. 

4t. The hollow interior of a ship: now called, 
by corruption, the hold. See hom. 

When you let anything downe into the houde, lowering 
it by degreea, they aay, Amaine ; and being dowix Strike. 

Smith, Seaman’s Gram., vii. 88. {a. K i>.) 
We . . . vsed them kindly, yet got them away with all 
the speede we 'could, that they should not be percelued 
by thorn in tlie houle. 

Quoted in Oapl John Smith'e Works, I. 111. 

5. An indentation in the coast ; a cove, or small 
harbor, as Holmes’s Hole in Martha’s Vineyard, 
and Wood’s Hole on the coast opposite ; a nar- 
row passage or waterway between two islands, 
as Bobinson’s Hole, in tbe same region, in 1876 
the name Wood't Hole was changed to Wood'o Holl, in 
conformity with the (unfounded) supposition that hole in 
such local names is a corruption of a Borse word hoU, 
meaning ' bill ’ (see etymology of hiUl\ introduced by the 
Norsemen in the tenth oentuiy, and preaerved from that 
remote period by tbe American Indians. 

This [flag] was to be raised at a good anchoring place 
called Five-Fathom Hole. 

EUie, Voyage to Hudson's Bey (1748), p. 149. 

6. A level grassy area surrounded by moun- 
tains : a worn formerly much in use and still cur- 
rent in the northern parts of the Bocky Moun- 
tains. Such places are also sometimes called parkt, and 
oecaaionally, in certain regions, hatine. The use of tbe 
term hole implies a more complete Isolation and environ- 
mentofmountaliisthandoeitbiitof tarin. Parkisamore 
femiliar name for localities of this kind In tbe southern 
Kooky Mountains. 

7. A puzzling situation; asorape; aflx. [Colloq.] 
X Should take greet pleaeure In serving you, and get- 

ting you out of this hole, but my Lord, you know, m a 
great man. and oaiib in a xokdxm, do what be pleases with 
poorpec^o- CL i/oAfMfon, GoitsbI, X. Isa 

4 XuditB oiMl'to Opat, flgnimtlvely, aflaw In one's rqputa- 
oDu; aweskspotmooeadiaraoter. 


1 do peroelve he Is not the men that be would gladly 
make show to the 'orld he Is; If Iflnd a Aria in Sis eoal, 1 
wlU tell him my mind. Shak,, Hen. V., UL 0. 

. If there’s a hole in a* your coots, 

I iwde you tent it: 

A ohlelt amang ye taktn* notee, 

An* Jalth, hell prent It. 

Bums, Captain Grose's Peregrinatlona. 
Blind Met, bobgtay holM, etc, see the qualifying 
words.— X>gad lUflM, shaUow holes in cast-iron.— Fox in 
thAholgt. See/tMsi.— BoXolnlfoail^. Sameaioool- 
eadt, 2.— Thi llOlgt,the name of one of the worst apart- 
ments in the Counter prison In Wood street, London. 

I shall never find the way out again : my debta, my 
debt! ! I'm like to die i' tKHole now. 

Middleton, The Widow, U. 2, 
He is deni’de the treedome of the prison, 

And in the hole is laido with men condemn’d. 

Heywood, Woman Killed with Kindness. 

Mid in a ho^ See e^.-To orawl into ons’z hide, 
to retire defeated : used especially of an uggress(»r who is 
worsted. [Culloq.]— To pni(or gut) ono In a liole. to uet 
one iiitoaposltion from which he oaimot easily or ^onw- 
ably extricate himself. [81ang.J*Byn. 1. Opening, cave, 
cavity, excavation, hollow.— A oen, kennel, noveL 
hole^ (hdl), V . ; pret. and pp. holed, ppr. holing, 
[< ME. holen, holien, < AS. holian, bollow out, 
make hollow, dig a hole (b B. uitJiolen b Gt „ 
hohlen b Icel. hola, make hollow, b Ban. ud- 
hule B Goth. usJmon, hollow out, excavate), < 
hoi a., hollow, hoi, n;, a hole: see Aolei, a. and n,, 
ana of. hollow^, e.] I. ti'ane, 1. To out, dig, or 
make a hole or holes in: as, to hole a post for 
the insertion of rails or bars; to hole a flute. 
With throwing of the Acted stone, with hurling of their 
darts. Chapman, Iliad, iL 

Doors still heded with the musketry. 

Carlyle, in Froude, II, 191. 

2. To drive into a hole. — 8. In. mining: (a) To 
connect two workings with each other. (A) In 
eoaUmining, to undercut the coal, or pick away 
the lower part of the seam, so that that which is 
above can be thrown down by means of wedges 
or by the use of powder. 

IL intrane. 1. To go into a hole, as an ani- 
mal into its den or burrow. 

I ha* yon In a purse-net, 

Good master Fioklooke, wi'^your worming braine, . . . 
Which I shall see you hole with very shortly. 

B, Jomon, Staple of News, v. 2. 
2. Speoifieally, to retire into a den or burrow 
for the winter : said of a hibernating animal.— 
To hole out, in gedf, to drive the ball into one of tbe holee 
of the oourse ! as, to hole out in four strokes, 
hole^t. G* The former and more correct spell- 
ing 01 whole, 

how-and-corner (hargnd-kdr^nOr), a. Clan- 
destine; underhand. 

Such is the wretched triokeiy of h<de-and<omiv buff oiv ! 
These arc not its only artifices. IHekene, Mckwick, IL 

bolo-dO'Ve (hdrduv), n, [Tr. G. Iwhltaube,'} 
Same as eUHsk-dove, [Raro.] 
holeftllf. G* Same as />ea//«e. 
holer! (ho'lAr), w. [< hole^ + -frl,] In mining, 
one who undercuts the coal-seam, generally for 
two or three feet inward (but sometimes for as 
much as four or even five), with a light pick, and 
then by driving in wedges breaks away the parts 
that have been holed. 

holer^t, holourt. n, [ME., also holier, huler, 
hultur, etc., < OF. holier, haulier, Iwlour, holeur 
(ML. hullariuH), a ribald, debauchee, < hole, 
houle, a place of debauch, a brothel. ] A ribald ; 
a rake ; a scoundrel. 

BoleraceiS (hol-Ar-a'sS-€), n, pi [NL., fern. pi. 
of L, holeraeeus, prop, oleracewt, herb-like, < 
lue, prop. oluH {ohrA, herbs, vegetables.] The 
fifty-thi^oider in the nat^al^ system of^pl^ts 

ma^G, Caliitriche, etc., genera tfa/'are now re- 
ferred to widely separated natural orders. 
hole-sti'liCh (horstich), n. A stitch used in 
making pillow-laoe to form small round open- 
ings in tne thick parts of the pattern. 
hoMf, n, [ME., < hotel ^ A little hole. 

Thei entriden ... In to a Iltel hulet that was the west 
part of the tabernacle. Wyolif, Select Works, XL SSL 
And he hadd grote merveylle, and asked thame if thay 
liadd any other howsei, and thay ansnerde and said, nay, 
bot in thir hxdeitee duelle we alwaye, and In thir caves. 

MS Liman, A. L 17, f. 80. iHaUiwOl) 

holathllie (h5-leth'uik), a, [< holethnoe H- -1e.] 
Pertaining or relating to a holethnos, or parent 
race. ^ 

The hOethnie history of the Aryans. The Academy. 

holethnofl (hq-leth'nos), n. [< Gr, 6^of, entire, 
whole, -H iovog, nation.] A primitive or parent 
stock or race of people not yet divided into 
separate tribes or oranches. 

It seems hard to avoid the eonclnslon that tba various 
Aryan nattons of historical tlmM are, Unguistloally speak* ‘ 
taw, dMomdod a alngle prImlUve triba oonvenlently 


tomad tlM Aiyan MUthnoi, In oontndlitinotioii to Ito 
lator rqiTMantotlTaa marked off by raoh Unei of dla- 
tinotion aa are found between Hindoos and Greeks, and 
between the latter and Teutons or Odts. THm AeaiUitiy* 

Holetra (h6-le'trft), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. fiAoj-, 
entire, whole, + ^roov, abdomen.] A term ap- 
plied by Herman (1807) to a division of traoho- 
ate araohnidans, including both the harvestmen 
and the mites, forming the present orders P1m~ 
langida and Acarida. 

holffWOTt (horwdrt), n. Same as hoUowwort. 
hoUbnt, holibatter. See halibut^ halihutter. 
holidamat, n. A form of halidom^ simulating 
kohf dame. See halidom, 
holiday (hoVi-dft), n. and a. [Formerly also 
holliday. holyday; < ME. holiday^ halimy (as 
Han. heUigdaff s Sw. helgdag), usually written 
separately, hoU day, holy day, kali day, etc. (the 
vowel of noly being shortened as in nolihut), < 
AS.kd2^d^/7»*holyday’: seekolyanddayi. Of. 
hoUnight,'] X n. 1. A oonseorated day; a re- 
ligious anniversary ; a day set apart for com- 
memorating some important event or in honor 
of some person. 

Every holliday through the yeere^ 

Cihsimed Shell thy garment be. 

JtoMn Hood and too CurtoU iVyor (Child’s BaUeds, 

IV. 278). 

The holiest of all hoKday» are those 
Kept by ourselves in silence and apart, 

The secret anniversaries of the heart 

LamgfMow. Holidays. 

2. An occasion of joy and gaiety. 

In Heav'n, one Hbto-dap, you read 
In wise Anacreon, Ganymede 
Drew heedless Cupid in. 

Prior, Cupid and Ganymede. 
My approach has made a little Holiday, 

And every lace was dress'd in imUes to meet mo. 

Pom, Jane Shores v. 1. 

8. A day of exemption from labor, or of recre- 
ation and amusement; a day or a number of 
days during which ordinary occupations are 
suspended, either by an individual or by a com- 
mumty. 

Neoessitee nath never holiday : 

TSke hede oil that 

Paliadiua, Husbondrie (E. B. T. S.X p. 7. 
If all the year were playing holidayn. 

To sport would be as tedious as to work. 

Ekak., lH6n.IV.,i.2. 

4, Kaut., a spot carelessly left unooated in tar- 
ring or painting a ship or its appurtenances. — 
BUndman'shollcbiy. See Mfndmafi.—Xiegal holiday, 
a secular day which the law allows, for some purposes at 
least, to be treated like Sunday in reference to the suspen- 
sion of business. The phrase is commonly applied to those 
days which by statute are treated like Sunday, in reference 
to the presentment for payment or acceptance^ and the 
protest and notice of dishonor, of negotiable paper, and 
for the purpose of closing public offlees-^ with this quali- 
iloation, however, that paper falling due on such a legal 
holiday is usually to bo presented on the next secular day, 
instead of on the previous day, as Is the case in the absence 
of statute with paper bearing days of grace maturing on 
Sundiqr. bank-holiday, 

II. a, Pertaiuiug to a festival; belitting a 
holiday; cheerful; joyous; hence, suited oiily 
to a holiday; dainty; not fitted for serious ac- 
tion or life. 

It is a holyday work to visit the prisonersi for they he 
kept from sermons. 

Latimer, 6th Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 154a 
Now l am in a holiday humour. 

Shak,, As you Like it, iv. 1. 
With many holiday and lady terms 
He question'd me. Shak,, 1 Hen. IV., 1. 8. 

Courage is but a koHdapkind of virtue, to be seldom ex- 
ercised. Drydm. 

Laok-a-day, they have never seen any service — Holiday 
soldiers I 8, Foote, Mayor of Garratt, i. l. 

To tpoak holidayt, to speak choloely or daintily. 

What lay you to young matter Fenton? he capers, he 
dinoea he has ayes of youth, he writes versea he epeake 
holiday, he smells April and May. 

Jrkolr.,M. W.of W.,1U.2. 

holiday (hoFi-da), v, i, [< hoUday, n.] To 
make noliday; go pleasurmg; waste time in 
play. [Rare.] 

' We caimot rid onrsslves of a luridiig suspicion that the 
holidaying fisherman is a little of a pharisee ^ not an 
obnoxious onc^ but pardonable, even amiable in his self- 
righteouaness. The Critie, V. 186. 

holidayiim (hori-dfi-izm), n. [< holiday + 
-ism.] The character of a holiday. 

Under the working of the civil law as the prominent 
diementof authoriiar, Sunday has tended and must tend to 
hdPdayiim, i*op. EM. Mu., XXIX. 706. 

hoUdqmf, n. Same as halidom, 
holily (hd'li-li), adv. [< ME. holyly; < Italy + 
1. In a holy or devout manner; piously; 
inth sanctity. 

. She departed and oome to hir owne house jmd ledde 
JMs^hlrJto Jfertoi(X.E.!r.S.XJ.18. 
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2. Sacredly; inviolably; sinlessly; purely. 

Friendship, a rare thing in princes, more rare between 
princes, that so hMUy was observed to the last of those 
two excellent men. Sir J\ Sidney, 

8. By holy or righteous means. 

What thou wouldst highly, 

^hat wouldst thou hoUly: wouldst not play false. 

And yet wouldst wrongly win. Shak,, Macbeth, 1. 5. 

holiness (bd^li-nes), n. [< ME. Imlincime, holy- 
nmne, halittceee, halignesee, < AS. hdligneH, < hd- 
lig, holy: see holy and -ness.] 1. Tho state 
or character of being holy or sinless; purity 
of moral character; perfect freedom from all 
evil; sanctity. 

And at modys of the l)yner the ffather Wardyn made a 
ryght holy sermon, and shewyd ryght Devoutly tho holy- 
sofall f‘ * * * ‘ ' * 


hollo 

A peee [of] hdOamd, or ony other lymien dotth oontoyneth 
lx emsT Amold^e Chton,, 1608 (ed. ^8UX SOS. 

The sark that he had on his back, 

Was o' the Helhjtnd sma*. 

Jdhnte of CotMoemuir (Child’s Ballads, VL 


1 theblyssyd 

Tvrkingtont Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 26. 

Who is like nnto thee, O Lord, among the gods? who is 
like thoo, glorious in holineee, fearful in pntiso^, doing 
wonders? Ex. xv. 11. 

UolinoM becomoth thine house, 0 Ixvrd, fur ever. 

l*s. xoiii. 5. 

Now, as righteousness is but a heightened conduct, so 
holiam is but a heightened righteousness ; a more hn* 
ished, entire, and awe-flUed righteouauass. 

M, Arnold, Uteratnre and Dogma, L 

2. The state of anything hallowed, or conso- 
crated to God or to nis worship; sacredness. — 
His or your holiness, a title of the roptb and of the By- 
xantine emperora: also fonnorty used of church digni- 
taries generally. 

What’s thls-"To the Pope”? 

The letter, as 1 live, with all the business 
I writ to hie hoUneM, Shak,, Hen* VIIL, iff. S. 
■8yn. 1. Saintlineee, Qodlinoee, etc. Bee rdigioin, 

holmg-ax (hd^ling-aks), n, [< holing, verbal n. 
of hoU)^, V,, 4- oa?i.] A narrow ax for cutting 
holes in poata. 

hoUng-pick (ho'ling-pik), n. The kind of pick 
used m under-cutting or holing coal. The form 
varies considerably in different coal-mining diB- 
^icts. 

holinight (ho'li-uit), n, [< holy + night, after 
holiday, 1 A festal night. Daviee, [Rare.] 

When the dusk holiday or holinight 
Of fragrant-curtalii’d love begins to weave 
The woof of darkness thick for hid delight. 

Keaie, The Day is Gone. 

holkt. "h, [So. also honk, howh; < ME. hoik, < AS. 
hole (= 1^. liolke), a hollow, a hole, < hoi, hol- 
low: Bee h<tk^, holhwi.'l A hole; a hollow. 

holkt, V, i. [Sc. also hmk, hmk; < ME. holken 
(ss LG. lidtken a= Sw. Mika), hollow out, < hoik, 
a hollow : see hoik, n.] To hollow out ; dig out. 

The tynges sunnes in his syst he slow ener vchone, 

& holkkrd out his auen yxen heterly bothe. 

AUUeranoe Poemo (od. MorrlsX 11. 1222. 

hoU (hol), n. [A dial. var. of hole^, n.] A nar^ 
row or ^ ditch. [Prov. Kng.l 

hollat (ho-la' or horg.), iriterj, TOrig. accented 
on the last syllable; cf. F. hold, ho there, an 
interj. used to call attention, < ho, ho, + Id, 
Idiere, < L. illae, that way, there, abl. fern, of 
illic, he, she, or it yonder, that, < ille, he, that, *f 
• 0 , -ce, a demonstrative suffix. The form holla 
belongs to the same group as hallo, halloo, hello, 
q. V., the forms hollo, holloa, hollow^, being pho- 
netically intermediate forms: see hallo, halloo, 
hollo. The D. holla, G. holla, Dan. halltd, interj., 
so far as, being interjections, they are borrowed 
at all, are from the F.J Ho there! stop! hello! 
a call to some one at a distance, in order to at- 
tract attention, or an answer to one who bails. 

Holat stand there! Shah, Othello, i. 2. 

Cry HoUa! to the tongue, 1 prithee; it curvets unsea- 
sonably. Shak,, As you Like It^ ill. 8. 

holla (hol'ft or ho-ir),t% [< holla, interj, Ct. 
hollo, v.l 1. intrane. To call; cry; shout “Hol- 
la!” Seeholh, 

111 tarnr till my son come; he hoUaed but even now. 
Whoa, ho boa! EAoJr., W. T., lU. A 

n* trane. To cry out ; utter loudly. 

I will find him when he lies asleep^ 

And in hii ear 111 IwUa— Mortimer! 

Shak,, 1 Hen. IT., L A 

holla (hor^ or ho-lB'), n, [< holla, interj, and 
f.] A shout; a cry consisting of the interjee- 
tion holla. 

I’ll use 

My wonted whoops and hoUae, as 1 were 
Anunting for 'em. Ftetoher, Beggars’ Budi, v. 1. 

hoUa&d (hoPand), n, and a, [Late ME. Im>Z- 
ktnd, hoUmd; iiamed from the country of ite ori- 
gin, Holland, D. Holland, G. Dan.j^to., HoUand, 
orig. HolUand (OS. JSTolfftond— wackemagel), 
i. e. * woodland’; < D. holt s AS. E. holt, a wood, 
+ land ss E. land: see holfk and land. Hence 
also hollande,'] L n. If. Linen imported from 
tile Netherlands. 


cloth. Jl^tator, No. 860. 

2. Unbleached linen cloth, made in many 
places, but especially in Scotland. There are 
two kinds, glased and utiglased. Glased hollaiid, made 
smooth ana heavy by slsiiig, is much used for window* 
shades ; this Is made of diff eraut sober oolors, as buff, dark 
green, or blue, gray, etc.— Brown hOlland, a plain linen 
cloth which has bad little or no blesching, but only a short 
boiling in water, or in weak soda<ash solution, followed by 
a weak souring. It retains, therefore, more or less closely 
the natural color of the retted flax-flber. 

Bright damask does penance in brmen hoUand, 

JHekene, Bleak House, xxlx. 

n. a. Made of linen from the Netherlands, 
or of unbleached linen. 

She turned down the blankets tee, 
lAewise the HoUand sheet 

Jfarp BamUtatk (Child’s Ballads, m. 81^ 
Holland blotht, Holland webt. Same as hMand, L 
Hollander (hol'an-d^r), n, [ss D. Hollander m 
G. Holl&nder ss Dan. HolUmder s Sw. HoUdn- 
dare; as Holland + -erl.] A native of Holland 
or of the Netherlands. 

Edward from Belgla, 

With hasty Germans, and blunt HoUandere, 

Hath pais d in safety through the narrow seas. 

Shak,, s Hen, VL.iv.a 

Holland gin. Same as hoUande, 

HollandiBh (hoPau-dish), a, [» D. Hollandeeh 
s G. HolldndiHeJi'ts Dan. Hollandftk sz Sw. HoU 
landek; as Holland + -iyftl.] Like Holland; 
of or pertaining to Holland or the Netherlands; 
Dutch : as, a Bollandinh woman. 
koUande (hoPandz), n, [See holland.'i 
made in Holland or like that made in Holland. 
See gin^ and eohnappe. 

An exhilarating eompound, formed by mixing together, 
in a pewter vessel, cenain quantities of British haUande 
and tho fTagnut essence of the clove. 

JHekene, Pickwick, xvl. 

hollen (hoPen), n. [Early mod. E. also hoUin; 
< ME. Itolin, holyn, \ AS. holen, holegn, holly ap 
W. oelyn ss Com. celin s Bret. keUm as Ir. oiii- 
leann = Gaol, euilioun, ho%, ss (with diff. term. ) 
D. huUtt (Bee hulst) ss OnG. hnlie, huls, MHG. 
hule, G. UuUeO OF. houlx, houx, F. hom% holly. 
Hollen Ir thus hiHtorically the more correct form 
of hollyi, q. v. A contracted form with altered 
final ooiiBonant appears in holm^, q. v.] Holly. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

He see a lady where she sate betwixt an oke A a w eene 
hoUen, Perey’e Polio MS, , L 108. 

The flame talk fast upon her oheik, . . . 

She bum’d like Aootn-green. 

Pari Richard (Child’s Ballads, HI. ^ 

hollon-bobbef, n. [ME. holyn-lohhe; < holyn, 
holen, E. hollm, + bohbe, perhaps here an error 
for hose, bough : Bee bought,] A bough of holly. 
In his on honde ho hade a holyn baibbe, 

That is grattest in grene, when greuei ar bare. 

Sir Oawaync and the oinen Knight (E. E. T. B.X L 206. 

holler (hoP6r), V. and n, A common vulgar 
form of hollo. 

hollie-point (hoPi-point)) n, [Said to stand for 
holy-pmnt, with ref. to its use. J A needle-point 
lace popular in the middle ages for church uses, 
and adapted to other purposes in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries.. Different 
makes of lace have been called by this name. 
hoUo-Stitdl (hoPi-stich ), n. A kind of button- 
bole-stitcb used in making hollie-point lace. 
HolliglaiBf, n. See Owlglase. 
holliSockf, n. Sec hollyhock, 
hollint, n. An obsolete form of hoUen, 
Hollilg (hoPing), n, [E. dial., appar. a eontr. 
var. ofhalkneing, confused with hoUen, with ref. 
to the tree ; but the tree is an ash.] The eve of 
the Epiphany. It is so called at Brough In Westmora- 
land, where there is an annual procession to an aSh-trsa 
lighted at the tup (on which combustible matter has baan 
pMoed), In commemoration of the star of the wise man of 
the East. HaUiteell; Hampeon, Madli JBvi Kalendarinm, 
JL 199 (gloBS.X 

hollo (bo-ld')» interj, [An intermediate form 
between haUo, halloo, or keUo, and hdtta: see 
these forms.] Ho there! hello! an exelama- 
tion to some one at a distanee, in order to call 
attention, or in answer to one who hails: like 
halloo, hoUa, and hello, interj, 
hollo (hoPo), V, [Also written halloa, hoUem, 
and, according to a oommon pen^rnon, kdU 
ler; < hollo, intmj,, nit. < huHq. M$rj,: 
see hollo, interj., and koUa, ham, homo, ofee.] 
L intrans. To call out, eiy out, or riumtiln ooi' 



boUo 

der to oaU attention, or in answer to some one 
. hinli, or in play, or as an expression of 
pain. [Not oommon in literature.] 

Thmi he ilngetlL m we me here in England to hollow^ 
whoope or ihout at Honndea, and the Test of the oompa- 
*iile amwere him. Purehoit Pilgrimagei p. dSS. 

I oonld have kmt a hawk, and well have haUow'd 
To a den> orie cd doga. 

FMchtr (and another), Two Noble Kinimon, U. 5. 

XL trana. To urg^e or call by shouting. 

He hai hoBdiMdl the hoondi upon a velvet headed knob- 
bler. Seott, 

hollo (hol^d), n. [< hollOf iniefj, and o.] The 
cry ‘‘HoUof” 

The albatroM did follow, 

And every day, for food or play, 

Game to the marineri' hoOo, 

CoUridg«, Ancient Mariner, i. 

holloa, intetj, and v. Same as hoZ/o. 

hollodat, ft. [Orinn not ascertained.] A kind 
of sweet wine. UalliwelL 

The Bmperoura preoent waa delluered to a gentleman 
at Vologda, and the ded did ouerthrow, and the butte of 
BoUoekt waa loat, which made va all very aory. 

Uakluyi'e Voyagu, I. 266. 

hollow^ (hord), w. and a. [I. n. < ME. hoZy. 
hoik (the rarer hoZ, hole^ E. hole, being the usual 
noun), < AS. hoth, holg, a hollow, cavity, hole ; 
appar. a derivative (with an unusual formative 
-a) of hoi, a., hollow, of which in mod. E. hoU 
low has taken the place : see II., and hole^. II. 
a. < ME. holow, Jtolwe, holtr, holu, holgh, Jtolg, 
hM, hollow, taking the place of the rarer adj. 
hoi, hollow, in form according to the noun hol^, 
holh, < AS. holh, holg, n., a hollow (not used as 
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6. Not sincere or faithful; false; deceitful; not 
sound: as, a hollow heart. 

upon my aonl, two reverend cardinal vlrtuea; 

But cardinal aina and hollow hearto, 1 fear ye ! 

iShait., Hen. VIIX., ilL 1. 
Truat not thia hoUow world; ahe’i empty: harlL ahe 
aounda. (piarlni, Emblomi^ iL la 

Talk about the weather and other well-bred topica ia 
apt to aeem a htdlow device. 

George Eliot, Mlddlemarch, I. 292. 

6. Void of meaning or truth; empty; baseless: 
as, hollow oaths ; a holUtw mockery. 

Thy dear love awom [ia] but AoBow peijury. 

8kak.,£.andJ.,Ui.a 

7. Thorough; complete; out-and-out. [Slang.] 

1 have therefore taken a ooae in that locality, which, 

in the opinion of my friendi, la a hollow bargain (taxes 
ridiouloui, and uae of fixturei included in the rent). 

DiOtene, Bleak Houae, Ixiv. 

8. Having, as wool, the fibers torn apart, so 
that it is light and open.->HoU0W ads, blow, 

firs. etc. See the nouna— 
Hollow bKldk, in building, 
a brick or tile made hbllow, 
or pierced with a aeriea of 
holee placed aide by aide, used 
in vaulting or other maaonry 
where lightneM la doairable 
without appreciable aaorifioe 
of atrengtn. Such hricka are 
commonly molded to appro- 

S iiate dcoorativo or conatruc* 
ve format Hollow mus- 
cles. Beo murnfo.— Hollow 
Same as hohltpath.-- 
w BOttars. wbjL etc. 
See the nouiia >> 83 ^ 1 . 



Hollow BHcki. 
j4, an Enfflteh form ; JBt C, A 
exiimplesfnim New York build- 
ingi. 


tv. void, cavemoua 

><«. torinewe. traMbmn.,lvpooiitlo.L 

amadj.): seel.] I. a. 1. A cavity, adepra^ r «. and o. The 


Sion or an excavation below the general level, 
as of the ground, or in the substance of any- 
thing; an empty space in anything; a con- 
cavity. 

Who hath measured the waters In the hoUow of his 
hand? laa. xl. 12 . 

1 heard myadf proclaim'd ; 

And, by the happy hollow of a tree, 

Escap'd the hunt. Shak., Lear, IL 8. 

I suppose there is lome vault or hbUow, or ide, behind 
the wall, and some paoaage to it Bacon, Nat Hist 
' A haselwood . . . flooriahiw 

Green in a cuplike hollow ot the down. 

Tennyeon, Enoch Arden. 

2. Specifically, a concave space of ground; a 
piece or tract of laud lower than the general 
level, or hemmed in by hills : used in many 
]^ce-name8 in the United States : as, Sleepy 
Mollow in New York.— 3. A concave plane 


cavate; make empty. 

Some lonely dm, 

That age or injury has hMow'd desp. 

CougMf, Task, vi. 811. 
We aat tewether and alone, 

And to the want, that hollow'd all the heart, 

<}ave utterance by the yearning of an eye. 

Tennyeon, Love and Dnty. 

2. To bend into a curved or concave form. 

Hollow your body more, sir, thus. Now ttatid fast 0 ’ your 
left leg, note your distance keep your due proportion of 
time. B. Jonton, Every Man in his Humour, i. 6. 

HbUowing one hand against his ear, 

To list a footfall, . . . stay’d the Ausonian king. 

Tmnynm, I’alaoe of Art 

Hollowing and backlTig madhlno, in cooperage, a ma- 
chine for shaping staves, giving the required convexity to 
the outer and the corresponding concavity to the inner 


hollF 

Grown what X prof eas with kind event 
If X neak tme ; if hbUoudy, invert 
WhasiSit ia boded me to miachief ! 

Shak; Tempeat, ill. 1. 

hollow-meat (horo-mdt), n. The meat of 
fowls, rabbits, and other small animals, dressed, 
and sold whole, and not in pieces : opposed to 
hutohera^mmU Also called boZZoto-ware. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

hollowneSB (hol'^nes), n. [< hollow^ + -ness.] 

1. The state of being hollow; cavity; depres- 
sion of surface ; excavation. 

Earth's heUawncee, which the world's Innga are, 

Have no more wind than the upper vault ot atr. 

Bonne, The Calm. 

2. Emptiness; insincerity; deceitfulness; 
treachery. 

Machinations, hoUowneee, treachery, and all ruinoua 
diaordera, fedlow ua diaquietly to our graves ! 

Shak; Lear, i. 2. 

The hardnesa of moat hearts, the hollouneMe ot others, 
and the baaeneaa and ingratttuae of almost all 

South, Sermons. , 

The oontroveraiea of bygone centuries ring with a strange 
haUowneee on the ear. BeeAy, Bationaliam, 1. 2(X1. 

hollow-plane (hol'o-pian), n. [< hollow^ w., + 
yiZane.] A moldiDg-;^ane with a convex or con- 
cave sole. 

hollowroot (hol'5-rOt}, n, A plant, Adoxa 
Moachatellina, of the natural order Caprifolia^ 
cem, 

hollow-ltock (hol'5-stok), n. A name given to 
the plants Leonotia nepetitfolia and Malvaaimm 
tpicatum. 

hollow-toned (hoUo-tondh a. Having, a tone 
or sound like that coming iTom a cavity; deep- 
toned. 

hollow-ware (hora-wfir), n. Same as hollow^ 
meat. 

hollowwort (hord-wdrt), n. A succulent plant 
with pink fiowers, Corydalia earn, related to the 
fumitory. Also holowort, 

holly^ (hol'i), ft. [< ME. holly, holy, holie; a 
var. of earlier hoUn, holyn, > E. htmen, now 
only in dial, use: see holUm and boZm'^.] 1. A 
plant of the genus Ilex, natural order Ilioinew, 


used in worMnn moldings.-d. A strip of 'thick (hol'd), adv. [< hottml, o.] Beyond 

•**?*??* debtor auestion: ntterlv: comnletelv: out- 
and thickness required for a book for which the 

boards and cloth are intended, and which acts 
as a gage for the guidance of the case-makers, 
and as a stiffener for the cloth at the back of 
the book between the boards. Ure, Diet.. 1. 421. 

—Hollows and rounds, wheel- teeth set out or uosoribed 
by eemiolrolea swept alternately without and within the 
pitch-line^ their centers being on the pltoh-lJne. 
n. d. 1. Having a cavity within; having an 


XX. >«■ A. uaviiiK a vavAbT i>«jbUAu. uavj.UK au 

empty space in the interior: as, a koUme tree; 
a hoOow rook; a koUm sphere. hoUowa (hol'd), 


doubt or question; utterly; completely; out- 
and-out: often with all for emphasis: as, he 
beat him hollow, or all holltm; he carried it hoh 
low. [Colloq.] 

Wildfire reached the post, and Squire Barton won the 
match hollow. Mwt Edgeworth, Patronage, Hi. 

He had offered to race with him for a bowl of punch, 
and oliould have won it too, for Daredevil beat the goblin 
bone all hollow, but, Juat as they came to the churoh- 
* ‘ ~ " lied, and vaniahed in a fiaah of fire. 

Irving, Skotch-Uouk, p. 446. 



American Holly {Ilex opuea), m, b, female and male Aowerh. 


A , s* - uo -w—wn, „interj.apidLV. Avariantof hoZZo. 

HbUow with boards ihali thou make it Ex. xxvH. a hollOW-bUled (hol'^bild), «. Having a bill 

appearing inflated and as if hollowed out: used 
specifically in the phrase hollow~hilled coot, a 
local name in the United States of the siirf- 
scoter, (Edemia perapicillata, and of the black 
scoter, (JC. amerUsana. 

hollow-eyed (boUfi-Xd), a. Having sunken eyes. 
A needy, koZZow-aysd, abarp-looking wretch, 

A living dead man. Shak., C. of E., v. 1. 


i. Aquifblium, the common European holly, of which 
there arc many varietiea, grows to the height of from 20 
to 30 foot ; the stem by age becomes large, and is covered 
with a smooth grayish bark, and aet with branchea which 
form a sort of cone. The leaves are oblong-oval, of a lucid 


I of capacity. Kerny, 1708. 

As o'er the hollow vaults we walk, 

A hundred echoes round us talk. 

Addieon, Kosamond, L 1. 
But still the dingle’s hollow throat 
Prolonged the swelling bugle-note. 

Beofi, L.oftheL.,1. la 

2. Having a concavity; concave; sunken: as, 
a hollow way or road. 

Within the hoUow crown 
That rounds the mortal temples of a king. 

Shak;BAoh. XL, ill 2. 
A fan eye wiU wax hbttow, Shdk; Hen. V., v. 2. 

I love not hbUow cheek or fsded eye. 


BbUouhey'd Abstinence and lean Despair. 

Cowper, Hope, 1. 68. 


hollowhead (hol'o-hed), ft. 
plover, Squatarola heheUea. 
cal, U. S.] 


The black-bellied 
G.TrumlmU. [Lo- 


deceitful ; not sonnd or true. 

To our shores 

Throng msny doubtful hollow-hearted friends. 

Shot., Blob. XXL, Iv. 4. 


8. Besembling soimd reverberated from a cav- 
ity, or producing such a sound; deep; low. 

Thence Issued such a blast snd hbUow ton 

A. thmtw d tram tty door. ^u, Mhy^h.afbid, dimJlMtod, 

Dryden, Psl. and Arc., u. 66a msUgnsnts are detected. 

The traveller 5. BuUer, Hudibru, III. IL 568. 

ll(»U«WiJ^(hol'a-b6rB\ii.. AdiMSM^oat- 
Amidst the bongba Addie^ AEneid, UL tie, resulting in loss of the internal substance 

4,,,Bmpty| witbont^oontent.; he&M. witbont .. Having bol- 

upon a bony 


jauiUKjr, WJhUVUlf WUWltUB, ItOUOV, WJWUUI/ — — ^7,— ’ - 

pith ot anbatanoej fniitleM; worthleM: aa, a IwUwv-lloniad riiol «-b6nid), a. I 
Mlow vlotey ; a Mow argmnent. horn., non-deoidnoiia, b^e n] 

i.tadiiB.«Wa.ii.«i,^.aiiii«.w.iimtfarhi. ^ ot the tontal bone ; eavi<^: 


AifealoBsasFord, that ssarbhedaAoZiow walniit for his 
wtMlanum. BM., M. W. of W., iv. a 

Tim Pri nosss Ida Sismed a keBow show. 

T enny e on, Princess, liL 


applied to 


as the ox, sheep, etc. 
ii + .Zi^8.] 


^ (hol'6-li),odv. [<koZZoi6l + .Z^2.] in 

a hollow manner; insincerely; deceitfwy. 


green on the upper surface, but pale on the under surface ; 
the edges are indented and waved, with sharp thorns ter- 
minating the points. The flowers grow In clusters, and 
are succeeded^ roundish berries, which turn to a beau- 
tiful red about the end of September. This plant is a 
handsome evergreen, and excellently adapted for hedges 
and fences, since it bears clipping. The wood is hard and 
white, and is much employe for turnery-work, for draw- 
ing upon, for knife-handles, etc. Of the bark bird-lime is 
made by maceration. Houses and churohes are adorned 
with the leaves and berries at Christmas. The American 
holly, 7. opaeaAu also an evergreen tree, reaching in some 
instances a height of 46 feet and a diameter of 4 feet It 
is similar to the European holly, from which it differs in 
having less glossy deep-green foliaga Ism bright red ber- 
ries, and the nutlets not so veiny. It is distnbuted gen- 
erally from Massachusetts south, and west to the valley 
of the Colorado river, attaining its greatest development 
in the rich bottoms of Arkansas ana eastern Texas. The 
wood is of the highest class for interior finish and tumeiy. 
The Dabooii holly, /. Bahoon, a smaller and less valuable 
tree than 7. opaea, is a native of the southern United States. 
The Gsliforuia holly ia HbterombUe arbut(fblia. 

Heigh bo ! sing heigh bo! unto the green hbUy. 

Shak., As you XiEe it, iL 7 (songX 

When the bare and wlntiy woods we see, 

What then so cheerful as the hbUy treef 

Southey, The Holly Tree. 
With trembling fingers did we weave 
The hbUy roond the Christmas hearth. 

Tennyeon, In Memorlsm, xxx. 

2. The holm-oak, Qimroiig Hax, an evergreen 
oak. Often called hoUy-odk.^wsm4willy, the 
butoher's-broom, Husotit Mvlsoeia.— leamlly, a j^ant, 
JlriffigfrimiiiamHiMim.- “ 



hoUy 

An obsolete spelling of wholly. 

Chaueer, 

hoUy-forn (bol'i-f^m), n. The plant Jspidium 
jjotmhitiSt 

liollyliodk (hori-hok), n. [Formerly also hoU 
lihock; < hlE. hoUhoe, hoWkoeee^ hmhoko^ lit. 
^ holy hook ’ or mallow : see holy and hoek*^. It 
was so called, it is said, because brought from 
the Holy Land.] A plant, Althea raaea^ of the 
natural order Malvaeew. it is s native of China and 
of southern Bnrope, and is a frequent ornament of gardens. 
There are many varieties, with single and double flowers, 
oharaoterisod by the tints of white, yellow, red, puiple, 
and dark purple approaching to black. The leaves aiw 
said to yield a blue coloring matter not inferior to indigo. 

Heavily hangs the hMyhoek, 

Heavily bangs the tiger-lily. 

Tmmywn, A Spint Hauiits the Year’s Last Hours. 

hollyhock-rose (hori-hok-rdz), n. The resur^ 
rection-plant, SelagineUa lepidophylla, 
hollyhock-tree (hori-hok-tre), n. A hardy 
evergreen tree 12 to 20 feet high, Hibiseue mtlen- 
dene, a native of Queensland and New South 
Wales. 

holly-laurel (hori-l&^rel), a. The islay, iVit- 
nm ilidfoUa^ of California, 
holly-oak (hori-ok), u. Same as holm-^ak. 

Wo saw Sir Walter where he stood, 

Before a tower of crimson hoUy-oakB. 

Tennymm, l*rlnceas, Conclusion. 

hollyoakt, n. A perverted form of hellyhoek. 

In October . . • como . . . roses cut or removed to eome 
late, hoHywOa, and such like. liacant Gaidona 

holly-rose (hori-rOz), n. A yellow-ilowered 
West Indian shrub, Tumera ulmtfoHa ; also ap- 
plied to species of the genus Ciatua, 
holly-tree (hori-tre), n. Samo as fto%l. 
holm^ (hdlm or horn ), n. [Formerly sometimes 
written home; < ME. holm^ a small island, also 
a river-meadow, also (only in Layamon) a hill, 
< AS. holmf an island in a river (so in late prose, 
the Chronicle, prob. by Scand. influcuceh usu- 
ally (only in poetry) tne sea, the ocean: a de- 
flection, in ref. to the convex shape of the 
open sea, of the orig. sense (not recorded in AS. ), 
* a hill or mound’ (of. E. dawne, lit. hills, similar- 
ly used); == OS. holm, aim, a OLG. LG. holm, an 
island in a river, > G. holm, an island in a river, 
a hill, a docWard, wharf (senses partly from 
Scand. f), sc Icel. holmr, holmr^ also holmi, an 
islet, esp. in a bay, creek, or nver (even mea- 
dows on the shore witli ditches behind them be- 
ing so called), s Sw. holme, a small island, s 
Dan. holm, a holm, islet, dockyard; ss L. co/s- 
mm, eulmen (withdiff, term.), a mountain-top, 
summit, connected with eolUa, a hill, a £. hill^. 
Holm^ is thus akin to hill^ : see eulminaie, col~ 
umn, hill^, and halm. The Slavic forms, OBulg. 
hlUmd, Serv. hum, um, Bohem. khlun^ Pol. khem 
(barred 1 ), Buss. kholmU, etc., with Finnish kaU 
trn, Hung. haUm, a hill, are prob. from the 
Teut. From this word are derived the sur- 
names Holm, Holme, Home, Holmea, Holmer, 
Holman, Holm often occurs in place-names, 
as in Steepholm, FlatMm, islands In the mouth 
of the Severn, Axholm, etc.] It. A hill. Lay- 
amon, — 2. An islet or a river-island; in the 
Orkneys, a small island off a larger one. 

Most of the numeroui holnut Burroundlng the Rf ■ lilsud 
are imall, and only riee a few feet above the water. 

Natvre, XXX. 220. 

8. A river-meadow ; a low flat tract of rich land 
by the side of a river. 

Some cell them the holmu, blcauae they lie low, and 
are good for nothing hut graase. 

Uarrimm, Deaorip. of England, p. 48. (HalliwelL) 

Long may they [awanaj float upon thia flood aerene ; 

Thdn be theae koltnM untrodden, atill, and green* 

Wordiworth, Evening Walk. 

The soft wind blowing over meadowy hohM, 

Tmnyaan, Edwin Morria. 

kolniii (holm or h5m), n. [< ME. he>lme, a corrupt 
form (appar. by some association with holm^) 
of hoUn, hoUn, boUy: see hollen, hoUy\ and 
holm-oak,^ 1 . Holly. 

The carver ffohne; the Haple aeeldom inward aound. 

Spmmr, F. Q., 1. i* 9. 

Beneath an hoim^tree'a friendly ahade 

Waa Beaaon’a little cottage made. 

0, Smart, Beaaon and Imagination. 

2. The holm-oak. 

boIoi-COdk (hdlm'kok), n. Same as holm-thrush, 
kolment, a, [< me. holmen; < holm!^ + -caS.I 
Pertaining toHie holm ; consisting of the wood 
cf the holm. 

Hoe makea a ahift to cut a holmm pole. 

SylvaSar, Maiden'a Bluah (bana.), L 54L 
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holmiimi (hoPmi-um), a. Chemical symbol, Ho. 
A certain substance whose chemical properties 
have not been investigated, but which is as- 
sumed to be an elementary substance. 

holm-oak (hdlm'ok), n, IhoW + oak: see 
Itolm'^ and holly-oak,^ The overgreen oak, Qtier- 
cus Ilex, Also called htdly-oak, 

holm-BCreodl (hdlm'skrech), n. Same us holm- 
thruah, 

holm-thmsh (hdlm'thmsh), n. The missel- 
thrusb, I\irdu 8 viaeivorm. Also called holm- 
eoek and holmsereeeh, 

holo-. [NL., etc., holo-, < Gr. SAo-c, entire, com- 
plete in ail its parts, whole, safe aud sound, 
Ionic ovXoc, orig. L. aollus, entire, com- 

plete (soUiduH, Arm, solid), ss Skt. aarva, all, 
whole: see aokmn, aolieit, aolid. It should be 
noted that 6r. has no connection wltli the 
equiv. and similar-seeming E. W'ord wlwile (for- 
merly spelled hole), by which it is commonly 
translated.] An clement in compound wordEs 
from the Greek, meaning ^entire, whole.’ 

holoblafft (hoPo-bl&st), n. [< Gr. h 7 ^, whole, 
+ (jXaerdQ, germ.] In biol,, a holoblastic 
ovum; an ovum the protoplasm of which is 
entirely germiual: distinguished from mero- 
hlaat, 

holoblastic (hol-9-blas'tlk), a, [< holobktai *f 
-tc.] Wholly germiual: applied by Bemak to 
those eggs in which the whole yolk is formative 
— that is, undergoes segmentation in develop- 
ment : opposed to meroblaatic. Mammals, ex- 
cepting monotremes, have holoblastic eggs. 
See out under gaatrulation, 

Holobranchla (bol-o-braug'kl-g.), n, pi, [NL., 

< Gr. fiXof , whole, + pftdyxm, gills: see oranchUeA 

1 . A group of fishes. IhimMl, 1806.— <2. In J. £. 
Gray% classification (1821), one of three orders 
of Saceophora or ascidians, distinguished from 
Tomohrdnehia and from JHphyllobranchla, 

holocaust (hol'v-kftst), n. [< ME. holocaust, < 
L. holocauatum, < Gr. 6^<$Kavcrov, 6 ^KavTOv, a 
wholo burnt-offering, neut. of d^dKOvoroc, 
KavToq, burnt whole, < h’Aat:, whole, -H gowmJf, 
KavT 6 £, burnt, < aakiv, bum; see cauatio.'] 1. 
A sacrifice or offering entirely consumed by 
fire, in use among the Jews and some pagan 
nations. 

And therefore thue muet the leenite do when an Igna- 
tlan Superlour commaiidR, or elso he ie no lloloeauwt for 
the Lekflau Altar. Purehag, Filgrimage^ p. 171. 

And aha thus left aloiia might iiooner prove 
The perfeot holoeaiMt ox geiieroua love, 

J. Jitfduwvnt, Piyche^ xxlv. 194. 

Eumenea out a piooe from oveiy part of the viotim, and 
by thlB he made it an holimu»t, or an entire saorifloe. 

W, Broome. 

2. Figuratively, a groat slaughter or saorifioe 
of life, as by fire or other accident, or in bat- 
tle. 

HolOCentridSB (hol-o-sen'tri-de)^ ph [NL., 

< Holoeentrua + -idk,’} A family of acauthop- 
terygian fishes of the suT>erfamily Jieryeoidea; 
the squirrel-fishes. The UmitB of the group vary with 



Squiml-flsh {HoioetntrHi trythrmuO. 


different writers, (a) In the old Bystema It was esBentlaUy 
coequal with the family Beryddce, {b) In a restricted sense, 
the udloemUridcB are flihesnf oblong form with oompreased 
bead, otenold scales, narrow auborbitals, 8 branohiostegsl 
ray^ 2 dorsala, of which the spinous Is longer than the 
soft one^ and ventrata of 7 rays besides the spine. There 
are numerous (about 80) tropical species, 
kolocontrcdd (hol-5-sen'troid), a, and n, [< 
Holoeentrua + -ota.] 1. a. Of or relating to 
the Holoeentridw. 

n. n. One of the Holocentrida, 
Holocentnui (hol-^sen'tms), n, [NL. (Bloch, 
1790), < <jr. b'koQ, wholo, + tkvtpov, a point, the 
center.] The typieal genus of the family Ho- 
loeentridm: bo called because beset all over 
with spines. £r. tuteenaionia Is a Floridian speelea 
of bright-reddish color and great activity, and another 
la the squirrel-flah, ff. eiythranu. See out under Htdo- 
emUridm, 

kdocopbal (hol-^sef'al), n. A fish of the ge- 
nus Mloeiphalua, Also holoe^hdle. 


hielhomfiL 

Boloocpkala (hol-f-sef 'a-lf)), n, pi t^,, 
neut. pi.: see holoeejthaloua,} In Gtbathef’s 
system of classification, the BoloeephaH as an 
order of chondropterygious fishes, chmotei^ 
ized by the sin^e external gill-opening on 
each side. 

Eolocejphall (hol-^sef'^li), n, pi, [NL., pi. 
of *ho(oeephaluB: see holocephaloua,’] A group 
of selachians to which different values have 
been given, (a) In the systems of MUUer and others, 
an order of aelaohians or of chondropteryglans, oharaoter- 
iscd by the continuity of the hyomandibuiar bone with the 
cranium. There is thua constituted an “entire ” or undi- 
vided crauiuin, with which the short lower Jaw direotty 
articulates, whence the name. The family Chimmidm con- 
tains the only living species, but numerous extinct fonns 
are known, (i*) In some systems, raised to the rank of a 
subclass, but having the same limita as when used in an 
ordinal sense. 

bolocephalotui (hol-9-Bef 'a-lus), a, [< NL. *ho- 
locephalua, < Gr. bhog, whole, + icr^a^, head.] 
Having an undivided cranium; speoifioally, of 
or pertaining to the Holocephali, 
Holochlamyda (hol-o-klam'i-d^), n. pi, [NL,, 
< Gr. oXof, whole, + x^apv^, a mantle.] A sub- 
order of azygobranchiato gastropods, with the 
margin of the pallium or mantle simple or en- 
tire and the lip of the shell unnotched. There 
arc many families* grouped as rhipidoglossate, 
pteuogloBsate, aud taenioglossate. 
holCKfiLlailiydate (hol-o-klam'i-dat), a. [As 
HolochUtmyda + -ult'l.] Having the margin of 
the pallium or mantle simple or entire; of or 
pertaining to the Holochlamyda, 
kolodllailiydio (hoFo-kla-mid'ik), a, Same as 
holochlamydate, E. M. Lankeater, 
holochoanoid (hol-o-ko'^noid), a, and n, [< Gr. 

whole, + xt*ev?f, a funnel, + tidbf, form.] 
I. a. Having complete septal funnels; of or 
pertaining to the Holochoanoida, Also holo- 
choanoidal, 

n. n, A member of the group Holocltoanoida, 
Holodioanoida (hol-o-ko-s^uordfl.), n,pl, [NL.: 
see holochoanoid.'] A group of nautiloid ceph- 
alopods, in which the septal funnels close the 
inteiwals between the septa ; contrasted with 
ElUpochoanokla. Hyatt, Ityoc. Host. Soc. Nat. 
Hist., XXII. 260. 

holocnoanoidal (hol-^kd-^-noi'dal), a, [< holo- 
choanoid + -al,] Same as holocfioanoia, 
bolochrone (hor^-krdu), n. [< Gr. bTog, whole, 
+ xp^vu^f time.] In math,, a curve such that if 
a heavy particle be restricted to move upon it, 
the times of descent through different portions 
are a given function of the arcs described, 
bolocryptic (hol-6-krip'tik), a, [< Gr. 
whole, + KpvTTTog, hidden ; sec erupt.] Wholly 
or effectively concealing ; specinoalfy, incapa- 
ble of being read except by one who has the 
key, as a cipher. 

bolocrystaliine (hol-o-kris^tarlln), a. [< holo- 
+ eryatallinv.] Entirely crystalline: applied 
to rocks which contain no amorphous or glassy 
matter. 

holodactylic (hoF9-dak-til'ik), a, [< Gr. oAodd- 
xrvAof. all dactylic, < bh)^, wholo, + ddxrvAof, a 
dactyl: see dactyl, dactylic,] In proa,, cousist- 
iug, with the exception of the last foot, entire- 
ly of dactyls : noting that form of the dactylic 
hexameter in which, the last foot being always 
a spondee or trochee, all the other feet are dac- 
tyls. See hexameter. 

hologastmla (hol-o-gas'tr^-m), n.; olhologaa^ 
trulm (-Ifi). [NL., < Gr. oAog, whole, + gaatmda, 

? [. V.] In embryoL, the gastrula, of whatever 
orm, of a holoblastic egg. it is an archigastruls tt 
the ■egmeiitation of the yolk is equal as well as toUl; an 
amphlgastrula if the aegmentation is unequal and tolSL 
See gaaHrukitimh. 

bologastrnlar «• 

gaatrula + -ur.] Besombling a hologastrnla. 
Holognatha (ho-log^na-th^), n, pi, [NL., neut. 
pi. 01 ^holognaihua : see hdhgnathous,] A sec- 
tion of terrestrial pulmoniferous gMtropods, 
having an entire jaw: contrasted with Agnaiha, 
Gonioguatha, and Elaamognatha, 
kolognathonB (hd-log'n|-thuB), a. [< NL. 
^hofoguathua, < Gr. SXog, whole, + yvaSog, a 
jaw.] In cotich., having the jaw of one pieee ; 
specifically, of or pertaining to the Mologna^ 
tha, 

holograph (hoF^grkf), a, and n. [<LL* hoUh 
graphusj < Gr. Wdy/xtyoc, written wholly by the 
hand of the author, < 6Xor, whole, + ypafur^ 
write.] Z. o. Wholly written by the penKm in 
whose name it appears, as a manuscript doen^ 
ment or letter. 

A letter Iqr s nan of qnslglJ^^ 



bolognpli 

TL n. Any writing, as a letter, deed, testa- 
lent, ete., wholly imtten by the person from 
whom it purports to proceed. 

liSt who Mijn 

s desn white piper“ rsther wy 
A p^impeeit, aprqphet'e holograph, 

Denied, eraeed, ana covered by a vonk'a 

Mn. Browning^ Aurora Leigh, L 

hotograpUc (hol-$*graf 'ik), a. [< holograph 
4*' -M.] Relating to or of the nature of a holo- 
graph. 

A regolady signed, sealed, and /uthgraphie aot upon the 
points stated In the famous note. 

Moilty, Dutch R^nbllc, I. SIS. 

holographical (hol-o-graf 'i-kal), a, [< hoUh 
grwkic -f- -oZ.] Same as holographic, 
holmadral (hol-^-hd'dral), a. [< Gr. 5Xof, 
whole, 4* eSpa, seat, base.] In mitieral, having 
all the similar ed^s or angles similarly re- 
placed, as a cry8tal.^Hfdohedral Isomorphism. 
Bee iconiofphiitn* 

lldlotasiidbm (hol-$-hB'drizm), n. [< holohe- 
dMil + -ism.] In cryctaLf the property of hav- 
ing all the similar parts similarly modined, as a 
crystal, or of having all the planes of each form 
(see /om, 2) present that are crystallographi- 
eally possible^ that is, all that have the same 
position with reference to the axes. The law of 
iiolohedriBm is one of the fuiidaroentsl prlnolpleM of oiys- 
tsDogn^hy, bat there ere certain exceptions to It^ which 
sre noted under hfmihgdrim. Also holoiifnimetry, 
hololiaillihedral (hol-o-hem-i-he'dral), a, 
hokh 4* hemihodral,} In cryntal,^ having all 
planes present in half the octants: sometimes 
said of the inclined hemihedral forms of the 
isometric system. See hemihedrim, 
Bololapta (hol-^lep'ta), n. [NL., < Gr. oAoc, 
whole, 4- ArsTOf, thiii, fine, 
delicate.] A peculiar genus 
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Holoitoiiiii 


have numerous 

of vasodentine which fllls up 


Ltlim from the oeuM maes 
} toe pulp^mvity. 


SpMiea 


cylindrical, and prehfhstle In the male, and there are two 
lateral dilatations of the inteetlne. 

Bolopedinm (hol-^pe'di-um), n. [NL., < Gr. 

whole, 4- ireSioVf the lower part of the foot.] 

The ^pioal genus of EoUmedi%dm, 
holopuneroos (hol-9-fan ^^rus), a, [< Gr. &Aoc, 
whole, 4“ fpavepoq^ visible, < tpiiveiv, show, <faive~ 
oihif appear.] In cool,, wholly visible or dis- 
cernible, as the complete metamorphosis of 
oertain msects. 

holopboW (hol-$-fd'tal), a. [< hohn>hotc 4- 
-aZ.] In furies, pertaining to a holophote ; re- 

fiecting or refracting rays of l^ht in the de- ^jampi^ i Aaauk 

^ potion without perceptible loss: as, a Holopni (holVpui), «. rNL.,<Gr.«U)f, whole. 
holophotal refiector. + (trod-) b B. /oof. J A notable genus m 

***■ fixed livmg crinoids, of the family ComaMdic, 



(iwterad). 

occur in the Old Bed Sandstone. U, aoNZiififmis Is an 


[Thomas Stmrenson'a] most elegant contrtvanoa 

R, h» Stevmuon, Thomas Stevenson. 

Iiolopliote (hol^o-fdt), n. [< Gr. b?oc, whole, 
4- fCtc (0W-), light.] The imgTOVod form of 


optical apparatus now used in lighthouses, by fhol-A.ri'nan 

wW piPticaUy alUhe light 

“ Don< 




or other source is made available for the de- 
sired effect of illumination . it may consist of mir- 
rora to reflect the light (catetperio of lenses 

to iwtraot it (dieptWe hotophotA or, better, of a combina- 
tion of both rofwtlo * 
phote). 

When placed within a holophoU, the electxic lamp haa 
already become a powerful auxiliary in eifectiiig military 
operauons both sea and land. 


having a broad base without true stalk, 10 spi- 
rally rolled arms, and a radial asymmetry in 
which a bivium and a trivium are recognizable. 
jyOrUgny, 1837. 

[< Gr. 

InomifA.,liav- 


Mfarvv fsvM/jprsvcp/i uii i/cpiWy va b wsiauaiisi” ^ - 

fTectlou and reflation (eatadioptric hokh uarroa. 


ing the nasaJ oones 
only sightly or ] 
at ill cleft. A. 


A bird having the (na- 
sal] bones . . . with 
moderate forkli^, so 


that the angle 61 the 
fork, bounding the nos- 
trils behind, docs not 
reach so far hack as the 
fronto-premaxiUsiy su- 
ture, Is termed BoZorAf- 
nal, Cb««#,Xeytolf. A 
[Birds, p. 106. 


of clavicom beetles, of the 
family Hisierida\ of much- 
flattened form, with promi- 
nent mandibles, h. fowdaria 
Is a Shining-black ipeeies, found 
beneath demmngbtrk In the eastern 
United States. PaykulL 

Hcdometabola (boH5-me- 
tab'$-m),. n. pi [NL., < Gr, 

6Xor, whole, 4- B, wetahola^ 
q. V,] The series of hexa- 
pod or true insects which are 
holometabolio; the AplMniptcra, JHpteraf LepU Aoloplisrtic 
doptera^ Hymenoptera, StnpHiptera^ ycuropteray 4- prw, a 
and CoUovtera, Also called Metabola, 
hplometaboliaa (hol-f-met-a-baai-^n), a. 



(L.inc ihowa nsturul 
iise.) 


auwi«m, Pop. BoL Mo., XXIL 62. 

bolopliotometer (hoH^-fo-tom^e-tOr), n. [< 

IhoUh 4- photimeter,'] An instrument designed 
for the measurement of light emitted in all di- 
rections. 

holoplirasU (h^-lof^rf-sis), n. [< Gr. bXoQ, 
whole, 4- expression : see phrase,^ Hole- : 

phrastio expression ; combination of a complex 
of ideas ana their si^siuto one word, especially 
a verb. 

holophrastic (hol-^fras'tik), a, [< Gr. 6Aoc, 
whole, 4- ^patTTtKog, suited for indicating or ex- 
pressing, < 4>pa^eiv, indicate, show, t^l: see 
phratfe.j Having the force of a whole phrase, 
as a word or gesture ; e^ressive of a sentence, 
or of a highly complex idea. 

llie main classes of words (the parts of spoooh] . . . into 
which the holophraMHe (** equivalent to a whole phrase ") 
utterances of a primitive time have by degrees become di- 
vided. W, D, Whitium, Ufe and Growth of Lang. , p. 200. 


6-s$-rish^ius), a. [< 
Gr. oAoffvptxdc, all of 
silk, < whole, 
+ fft/piKd^f of silk; 
see silk and seri- 
eeous, Cf.LL. hoZr>- 
sericu/t.J 1. Inhof., 
covered with mi- 
nute silky hairs, 



Holorhlnal Skull of Common Fowl, 
~ and ftlde vtewii. The bones are as 


top and side views. The bones are as 
follows < Pmx, preniasilla ; JVa, na. 
sab Mit, maxilla i JLa, lacryinal { Pr. 
flroutal ; Pm, parietal. Qt, recurved 
angle or mandible. 


B (hol-d-fit^ik), a, [< Gr, 8Xof, whole, 
plant.] Resembling closely 1 


Same as holometahoUc, 
holometabolio (hol-O-met-a-borik), a. 
hoUmetabol-y 4" -ec.j 


. . - .an ordi- 
nary green plant in mode of nutrition: said of . .1 ' ,.2 1 « ^ IV r 

an animal, as an infusorian : correlated with entirely of metallic iron. 


discovered better by the touch than by sight. 
—2. In entom., covered with short, fine, shin- 
ing appresBod hairs, giving the surface an ap- 
pearance like that of satin, 
holosiderite (hol-o-sid^e-rit), n. [< LL. holo- 
ffidcrua, < Gr. d’Aoeidt/poc, all of iron, \ 6^, whole, 
4- (fidrjpoCf Iron : see yiderite,} A meteorite con- 


phyHc, and opposed to holocoie, 

.. ld« (ho-lop'i-dd), n. pZ. [NL., < HoZopu/i 

„ ^ Undergoing complete 4- -idee.] Same as Hokmodidm, 

metamorphosis or entire transformation, as an holoploxia (hol-f -plck^si-fi), n. [NL., < Gr. 
insect ; the opposite of ametaboliv, : correlated oAof, whole, 4- a stroke, < Tzlifactiv^ strike; 

with hc/mimetabolie. See holoplwnerous. Also see apojdexy, Cf . hemiplegia,'] Complete or gen- 
hoUmetaholianf holometaboUm, eral paralysis, 

holonigtaboliim (hoH( -me - tab ' 9 -lizm), n« Why are we natural everywhere but in the pulpit? . . . 

[As hoUmeiabol-y 4- -ism.] Same as holome- Why tbiaAoZqptexia on aacred occaaiotie alone? 
fahol^, Sydney Smith, in Lady Holland, ill. 

holom^bolona (boKo-me-tab'o-lus), a, [As Bolopodida (hol-9-pod'i-de), n, pi [NL.. < 
kohmetaboky 4- -oas.] Same as holometahoUc, HoUlpus (•■pod-) 4* -idee.'] A family of crinoids 
hdloimataboly (hoKo-me-tab'o-li), n. [< AoZo- or sea-lilies, named from the genus Holopue, 
4- metabolyA Complete or perfect metaboly ; See EncrinidtB, Also written jTohpidas, 
entire transformation or metamoriibosis of an Holoptilidm (hol-op-tiUi-dd), n, pi [NL., < 

Holpptilas 4- -tdffl.] A family of nemipterous 


insect. Also hoUmetahoUem, 
holometar (hf-lom'e-tdr), 
whole, 4- fdrpoVf measure. “ 
instrument for taking all 
both on the earth and in the heavens ; a pan- 
tometer. 


n. [< Gr. bhfc, 
A mathematical 
nds of measures, 


Holosuihoiia (hol^5-si-fo'nB), n. pi [NL., < 
Gr. oXof, whole, 4- eiipjv, a tube, pipe : see si- 
phon,] An order of Cephalopoda named from 
the completely tubular siphon: opposed to 
Schizosiphona^ and a synonym of DibraneM^ 
ata, 

bolosiphonate (hol-Ml'f9-nat), a, [As JBoUh 
fdphona 4- -aici.] Having the sipnou com- 
pletely tubular*, of or pertaining to the HoZo- 
eiphona, 

holoapondaic (hoi • p-spon-da ' ik), a. [< Gr. 
I’kooTTdvdBuog, all of spondees, < 6Xof, whole, + 
aitevMog (sc. tto/t), a spondee: see opoeidee.] 
In pros., consisting entirely of spondees: not- 
ing that form of the dactylic hexameter in 
which all six places arc occupied by spondees 
Instead of dactyls. Bee hexameter. 


insects, of the suborder Heteroptera, named 1 a .a 1. 

from the genus Holpptilua, The head ii ehort and fisb 

wide, the ocelli are remote, the aocond antennal joint it of the group Holostei, 
curved, and tlie poaterior tibin are plumoto in the typical AOlOltean (h(-los tf- 
fonna. They are nativea of Auttralia, the Eaat Indiea, or nertaininir to the . 



of m variable. 


holOBMapl^ (horp-mdr-fi), n, [< Gr. oXoc, 
whole, -f fiop^f form. ] The character of being 
bblomorphie. . 

BEDlfluyiria (hoK$-ml-a^ri-B), n. pi r^., < 
Gr. 6Aor, whole, 4* pvCf muscle, 4- -aria, j One 
of the three principal divisions of Nematau 
deOf containing those threadworms in which 
the muscles of the body-wall are not separated 
into series of musole-oells. See EolymyariOf 
Moromyaria, 

lMlllBmuiAn(boK(hiid-&'ri-^ Pertaining 
Jp or having the characters of the Molomyaria, 
WUioipMUim (hoPf-pfdl'i-fi®)* n, pi [NL., < 
^M^pedUm -f 4dts,f A family of entomostra- 
cjmemstaceans, typifled by the genus Hdtope- 
1!lia swImBliii^aiitiBiMi a 


By MUller and otben it waa regarded i_ 
an order, while by tome It haa been ranked m aauborder. 
Later writera have diaesrded it aa being too heterome- 
oua It embraced the ordera now known aa AAomDopo- 
noidea, CyetoganoideL and Croaeopierygia among recent 
forma, and repreaentativea of aeveral extinct ordera. The 
living repreaentativea of the group are the bony pikea or 
gara and the mudflsbea (LqpicZfNieeia, Amia, etc.). 




geological deposit oharacterlzed by remains of 
tibe genus Holoptychius, 

Holc^y<fllRd» (hol-op-ti-kS'i-de). n.pZ. [NL., 

< Holoptychiwt -f •iam,'] A family of polyp- 
teroid fishes, of the subclass Ganoidei, named 
from the genus Holoptychius, They have thick, 

■culptured or oormnted, rounded ganoid 
head covered with iju^e platea ; the dendi 
laive, hard, and conical ; the donal flna two ... , 
and the pectorala and ventrala lobate. Thqy flouriahed 

during the Devonian and Carboniferoua periods, and are all applied to the fishes olasse 
extinct; the apeoies were of large aise, aometimes attain- IiaI fhnl.n-atAv^i1r^ a 
tog a length ofl2 feet. Also Bbhpty^ida!. h fw 

wide, + or irrif imvx-), • W] 

The typical genus of HolopiyeUideB : so oallea 
from the wrinkled enamel-scales. The teeth are 
of two ktoda, Mnall onea in oloiely aet rows and huger 
onea distant from ona another; hut aU are tololded abd 


bony; having an osseous skeleton: speoifically 
to the fishes classed as Holostei, 

[<Gr.6^,whole, 
. Completely solid: said of oer- 
tain instruments used in barometiy in whieh 
no liquid is employed, as an aneroid. 
Holoftoum (bf-loB^t^um), n. FNL., lit. ^all 
bony’ (so called by antiphrasis, tne pli 
soft and delicate), < L.AoZbgfi<^< ( 


a oertain plant, < 6Aoc> whole, all, H- beriw^ 
bone.] A small mnus of dieotyledonous poly- 
petalouB plants, of the natural order CaryqphyU 
laoea. tribe AMneas^ allied very closely to the ge« 
nns CeroBtkmf the mouse-ear chiokweed, from 
which it differs in having dorsally compressed 
seeds fixed by their face, and umbelUform 
cymes. The floweit have 6 lepali, 6 dentioulate or emar- 
glnate petele, 8 to 6^ rardy IQ^ hypogynoui ltamenl^ and 
a l-oalled ovaiy with a rarely 4 to 6, atylea Three ipecies 
are known, nauvea of temperate EuroM and Aaia. B. urn- 
bettatum^ the iiycsed ohickweed, has oeoome natnrallaed 
in the eaatem wt^ Statea 

EoloBtomata (hol-o-sto^mf^th), n. pi [NL. 
(Fleming. 1828), neut. pi. of *holo8Umatu8 : 
see holommataua,} 1. A division of peotini- 
branobiate gastropodous mollusks, witn shells 
having the mouth entire, and not notched or 
prolonged into a siphon : opposed to Siphonth 
Btamata. it wai framed to indnde auoh famlllei aa Tur- 
binidm, Ntrittda, IMtvrinidat, etc., now referred to dUIer- 
entorden. Some are known aa «c<i>«naifc. There are up- 
ward of 12 famlUea, even after ellmlnatinit aome, aa the 
ohitona and tooth>ahella that uaed to be inoiadod. Theae 
famlllea are moatly tmibgloaaate. but aome, aa the JantM- 
nidm and Soalamdai, are ptenogkiaaate. 

2. In Infusoriaf same as Tmtoatamata. S, Kent 
1877. 

bolOBtomate (hp-los^tp-mftt), a. [KNL^^holoMto- 
tnatus: see hoto8tomatou8,’\ Same as holoeto- 
matoua. 

The hotoHtomate (entire-mouthed) forma. 

Stand, Bat, Hint, 1. 889. 

bolostomatoOE (hol-o-stom^^tus), a. [< NL. 
*holo8tomatU8f < Gr. o^, whole, + 0 ro/nx(r-), 
mouth.] Having the mouth entire, (a) Having 
the mouth not notched or oanaiicnlate : apeolfloauy aaid of 
theffolwrfomafa; oppoaed to tiphonottomatoui. (b) Hav- 
ing all the uanal para of the month. 

holostome (horp-stdm), n. l. in conch,, one 
of the HoU)Htomata,—2. In Ushth,, an apodal 
fish of the group ffoloatomi, 

Holostomi (hp-Ios'td-ml), n,pl [NL., pi. of 
*holo8tomu8: seeholo8tomou8,J A mup of fishes 
including ^1-like forms whl^ dufer from true 

mouth — thi^ is, well-developed intermaxiflary 
as well as supramaxillary bones, xt indudei the 
families SymbrmehidiB and Amnhipnoidas, By some ich- 
thyologists it ia ranked as an order and by others as a sub- 
order of Ajtodu or Symbranehia, 

hol 08 tomoil 8 (h$-loa't$-mus),a. [< NL.*holo8fr>- 
mtur, < Gr. 5Xor, whole, + ord/<a, mouth.] Same 
as holoatomatons ; specifically, in ichth,, per- 
taining to or having the characters of the So- 
loatomJ, 

holosyxnmetrio (hoH$-si-met'rik), a, [< hoki- 
aymmekry -f -fe.] Holoh^ral. 

holosymmetrr (nol-$-sim^e-tri), n, [< hokh + 
aymmetryA Same as holohedriimi. 

holothecal (hol-^the^k^l), a. [< Gr. dAoc, whole, 
+ dm, case, + -a/.] In omith,, having the 
tarsal envelop whole or entire — that is, not 
divided into scutella or reticulations; booted; 
having greaves: opposed to achisothecal See 
cut under hooted. 

HolothliX (horo-thriks), n. [NL., so called in 
allusion to the long petals, s Gr. hh>g, whole, 
+ 0pli (rpiy-), a hair.T A genus of monocoty- 
ledonouB plants, of l;he natural order Orchi- 
decB, tribe (JpJtt^dew, having the sepals sub- 
equal, the petals and lip long and erect, and 
the flowers arranged in a thin spike or dense, 
and all directed to one side. They ire small herbs 
with the general habits of Herminiwti, having one or two 
leaves at the base of the erect stem. Eighteen species are 
known, of which two are natives of Abyssinia, all the rest 
being South African. The genus ia the type of Lindley's 
tribe EototHcMda. 

bolotbure (horo-thflr), n. A holothurian. 

Holothuxlai (hol-$-thu'ri-g), n. [NL., fern.: 
see holothuriumj] 1. A genus of sea-slugs, 
typical of the family Holothuriidee, There are 
various spedeiL some of mem edible, as B, argot or edu- 
lit, known as bkhe-dt-mtr and trepa^. 

2. [1. c.] An individual of this genus. 

HoloiAurla^ (hol-^thu'ri^). n, pi. of 

holothurium, neut., for Solothuria, fern.: see 
holothvHum,] The sea-cucumbers, holothuri- 
ans, or Hotomuriindea, Thus, in Cuvier’s system of 
claasifloation, the Holntkuria are the third family of pedi- 
cellate eohlnoderms. 

Holo&iirlm (hol-^-thfi^ri-S). n. pi [NL., pi. of 
Sohthuriai.j Same as Molothuria^, As thus 
named in Leudnrt’s system, the holothurians were an 
order of his Seytodermata, contrasted with S^pumulidm 
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wrmifmrm, ateidtform, wrttfUiform, miienmiifimn,uAak 
puwniHfiorm have been applied. 

The Bolathurian at "sea-oucuml^r” has a wonderful 
power of changing its form. It elongates, contracts, en- 
larges at each end while it is small In the middle, and thus 
changes its appearance from time to time. In its power 
of going to pieces it almost excels the ** brittle star " and 
the starfish, Luidia. Pop. Soi, Bo., XIII. 827. 

n. a. Pertaining to or having the characters 
of the Holothurioiaea, 

Holotburidea (hoP$-th$-rid'f-g), n, pi Same 
as Holothurkmea. 

Holothlirild88(hoH?-thu-il'i-dfi),n.w/. [NL.,< 
Holothuria^ -I- -f<to.] A reatrictedf family of 
holothurians, represented by the genus flolo- 
thuria. See BotoihwriaX, 

Bblotburioidea (hol-$-thfi-ri-oiMe-|l), n, pi 
[NL.,< UolothoHai^ + -ofdea.] A class, order, or 
other group of Bchinodermata; the sea-slugs, 
sea-cucumbers, or trepangs. They have an elongate, 
vermiform shape, and dismay little tendency to radiation 
in structure except at the orafend. They have a tough lea- 
thery integument instead of a hard eaioareous test as in 



Development of Holothurisae. 

Jl, B, C, MQMhuHa, eehlnoomdic ttege, or Sttiiculeria: 
doiMl pore of A, ambulucral lac- Later mmre i r', Inteitlne { 
donal mte prolongationft of ctrcuiitr ambulacra! vtiMl ; i, whed- 
ehapeo calcareous body. C, youiw holothuria witb circular ciliated 
hands { 4F* madreporic caniil i /', Pollan vesicle. A A, F, Sj/naFta, 
P, echinojpKdic larva with bilateral ciliated hand, and wheeT-ihaped 
calcareous tiodies, ventral view : a, mouth and gullet i t, stomach ; c, 
intestine and anus; sauiage-idiaped sues or enterocosle; r, rudi- 
ment of umbulacral vascular system . E, pupa-etotfe of the same, with 
obsolete oral aiierture and aonary cilia i r', tenucles; A, Pollan vesi- 
cle : /. lonffitudinal muscles of perlsoma. F, young lynai^ without 
cilia, with line tentacles, and several of the wheel-shaped bodies at 
posterior end of body t m, madreporic canal. 

other eohlnoderms (though the akin msy include herd q»io- 
ules of various shapes), an oral circlet of tentacles, and a 
eaioareous ring of several pieces round the mouth. There 
are two types of HoMhurioidea, represented respectively 
by the genera Synapta and Bolothuria, and forming two 
orders, llie former, known as Apoda, Apodia, Apntu- 
nunta, are hermaphrodite, with a reduced water-vascular 
system, no special respiratory apparatus, and no Cnvierlan 
organs. The latter, called Ptdata, Bipnmmona, or Pneti- 
monophttra, have the sexes distinct, a respiratory tree. Cu- 
vierian organs, and a developed water-vascular system in- 
cluding ambulaoml feet. aIm 
rfo: 


holothliriMl (hoM-thn'ri-an), n. and a, [< Ho- 
£ n. One of the 

a sea-ouoiimber, sea-slug, trepang, or bdehe-de- 


aIio Ilolothuroidta and several 

other forma 

holoihiurium (hoJ-$-thu'ri-um), n.; pl. holo- 
thuria (-ft), [s L. holothurium, < Gp. 6KoMpiov, 
neut., a kind of zodphyte, appar. < AAof, whole, 
+ (f) thi/piog, Bovm, rushing, raging, impetu- 
ous.] 1. A kina of zodphyte mentioned by 
Aristotle and Pliny.— 2. A sea-oueumber ; a 
holothurian. 

BoloihiiToida (hoP^thu-roi'dft), ». pl [NL., 
< Gp. ftAof, whole, + bvpoi^i^g, like a door, \dvpa, 
B E. door, + ridof, form.] In Gegenbaur’s sys- 
tem of olassifloation, a class of eohinoderms, 
divided into the orders Eupodia wnd Apodia, the 
latter containing Synapki and Chiroaota, 

Holotliixroidfla (hoH$-th$-rol'df-ft), n, pl 
Same as Solothuri&idea. 

EoloMcha (hp-lot^ri-kft), n. pl [NL,, < <^. 
bhtc, whole, + 6pi^ (1‘pfX‘h a hw.] An order 
of free-swimming infusorians, more or less 
completely ciliate throughout, iiie cilia differ but 
slightly one from snother, snd are sometimes supplement- 
ed by a variously modlfled extensile or undulating mem- 
brane. The Orel and anal ortttoes are usually conspicu- 
ously develops. The ontlculsr layer or ectoplasm not un- 
frequently contains tricbocysts. The order is contrasted 
with BtUroMeka, Hypotneha, and Periertoka.— BblOt- 
Xlolha astomata. S suborder of free-swimming animal- 
cules, more or less completely and eve^ ciliate through- 
out, and possessing no oral spertore. 

holotricbouB (hp-lot'ri-kus), a. [< Solotrieha 
+ -oua, ] Pertaining to or navi: 


bolva-boliia 

such as have an anus and one mitire troohal 
disk. Khrehberg, 1888 . 

holotrochoiui (hp-lot'r^kus), a. [< Solotroeha 
+ -0118.] Pertaining to or having the oharac- 
ters of the Hokitrocm; having the troohal disk 
entire. 

holonrf, n. See holer^. 
holOBOic (hol- 9 -zd'ik), a, [< Gr. hXoq, whole, 
+ CAMxdf, animal, < an animal.] Entire- 
ly like an animal in mode of uutntion; not 
holophytic nor saprophytic: said of some in- 
fusorians. 

All I ciliate infuBoriansI are hbUmie in their nutrition, 
though some are said to combine with this sapropliytio 
sud holophytic nutrition. Eneyc, Brit., xlX. 861. 

bolpt, holpent (hdlp, hdPpu). The antiquated 
preterit and past participle of help. 
holaomt, a. An early spelling of wholeaome, 

Chaucer. 

holster (hdrst^r), n. r< P. holster, a pistol- 
case, holster, also a soldiers’ knapsack, b AS. 
heolator, a covering, veil, hiding-place, b Icel. 
hulatr, a case, b Sw. holster, sheath, b Dan. 
hylster, a case, covering, holster, b Goth. huU- 
atr, a veil; with suffix -ater, from the verb rep- 
resented by AS. *huMn, ME. hulien. hulen, hy- 
len, hyllen, hiUen, E. dial, hilfi, hulfi, cover, 

D. hulien s Icel. hylja b Dan. hylle s Sw. hoi 
B Goth. huUan, cover, from the same ult. root, 
as holet, hollow^, helO-, heal^, etc. The G. ko{f- 
ter, also hulftcr (sometimes halftcr, by confu- 
sion with half ter s £. halter^), a holster, takes 
this particular meaning from the D. ; MHG. 
hulfter, a quiver, < hulfl a cover, case, sheath, 
and perhaps Goth, hwiffttjoa, pl., a coffin, are 
akin.] A leathern case for a pistol. Holsters - 
were formerly, and ore still sometime^ carried by horse- 
men or csvsliymen attachod to the saddle, one on each 
side of the pommel ; but they ere now more commonly 
worn on the nrit 

In th’ holttert, at the saddle-how. 

Two aged pistols he did stow. 

8. Sutler, Hudibrsa, 1. 1. SSL 

Our Greek Jerked both pistols from his hMtrt, and fired 
them into the air. B. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 67. 

holatered (boPstdrd), a, [< hoUier -od^.] 
Bearing holsteis. 

liollter-pipa (hdrst^r-pip), n. That part of a 
holster which projects downward and receives 
the barrel of the pistol. 

holt^ (b51t), n, [< ME. holt, < AS. holt, a wood, 
grove, copse, rarely of wood as timber (L. lig- 
num), B OS. holt as OFries. holt ss D. hout b 
MLQ. LG. holt B OHG. MHG. G. hole b Icel. 
holt B ODan. holt, a wood, grove, more com- 
monly of wood as timber: prob. b Ir. miU, 
coin, a wood, b OBulg. klada, Bohem. kkida ss 
Serv. klada b Pol. kloda (barred 1) b Bubs. 
koloda, dial, kalda b Lith. kakida b Lett, ka- 
latka, a block, log (of wood).] A wood or wood- 
land: a grove ; an orchard. Kow seldom used ex- 
cept In poetiy or in provincial English, but occurring as 
an element or alone in many English plsoe-namea sad 
in Buniames derived from them. 

These briddes songen thoui|[h (he Aofte«J[uUpf ||rm 


V'-'l 


leves. 


„ tvinff the charac- 
ters of the Hohtricha; having similar cilia over 
all the body. See Paramecium, 

Bolotroch* *. »/. CNL., < to. 

mer. + rpoydf.a wheel.] Aroperf^y 

<taii.tow3A^tmii^airiMfnMii>.Bi.lnTltt.,i8M) of Mtifera or wheel-a Tiim o lo nleo, eomtiJiiiiig 


AwfinCE. E. T. 8.x > 

The winde in houltt and shady greauei 
A murmur makes among the iMUghes and lemues. 

Fair/ar, tr. of Tasso's Godfrey of Boulogne, iU. 6, 

Comes a vapour from the margin, blackening over heath 
and koft. Ttnnymin, Locksley HalL 

The boldest shrank from the dark hMU and pools that 
broke the desolate moorland. 

J, R. Oreen, ('onq. of Eng., p. 84. 

holt^ (hdlt), n. [E. dial., appar. for hold, and 
this, as hokpi, for ftofoi, q. v.J A hole; a bur- 
row; specifioally, a deep nole in a river for the 
protection of fish. [Prov. Eng.] 

The otter works upwards to the snriime of the esrtlLMid 
forms . . . several holtn, or lodges, that in ease of nigh 
fimris it may have a retreat, for no animal affeots lying 
drier. Pennant, firit. Zo(U., The Otter. 

holt^ (holt), n. A dialectal variant of hoUP-, 
[U. S.] 

bolt^. A contracted form of holdcih, third 
person singular present indicative of 
Chaucer. 

EoltE machine. See electric machine, under 

electric, 

holna-bolnfi (hd'lus-bd^lus), ado, [A varied 

.redupL of whole, in sham-Latin form, like hocm- 
pocua; prob. formed without ref. to holua* a 
large pill, as usually explained.] AUatagow 
altogether; all at once: as, he swallowed it 
holua-bolua. [Colloq., Eng.] 

She appeared to lose all oommaBd over benMl^ and 
making a sudden snatch at the heap of rilvff, pit It bask 
in her p^et IF. CeUina, M oeH o nib ill. • 


hollli-bollll 

kolWhlKlllUl (hd'lus-bSMus), n. [See Iio1m9^ 
Mub, cKfv.] The whole; ell, taken eolleotive* 
lyi as, he drove out the holus-bolus of them. 
[Colloq.i Eng.] 

oolwgti a* An obsolete variant of hollow^, 
Chaucer. 

lioly (hd'li), a. and n. [Earlv mod. E. also hoik; 
< ME. holy, hoU, halig, < AS. mig ss OS. helag 
« OFriee: hetieh » D. IMig » OHG. heilag, 
MHG. heUee, G. Iteilig ss Icel. hdlagr, contr. 
helpir B Sw. IteUg s Dan. hellig (not in Goth.), 
holy, sacred; prob. not a mere extension of 
the primitive a^., AS. hal, ME. hole, E. whole, 
but rather formed, with adj. suffix -ig, E. -y, 
from AS. hai (orm. h^lu, hiSlo, f. (> 

ME. hele, E. obs. heal^, hale^), health, safety, 
salvation, happiness, hwl, n., omen, auspice (b 
OB. hiU, f., B OHG. heiU, f., hell, MHG. G. 
hdl, neut., health, happiness, safety, salvation, 
as loel. heilL f. (b Dan. held), good luck, hap- 
piness, heUl, neut., omen, auspice: see heai^, 
aale^), < hdl, etc., whole : see whole. From the 
early form of holy are derived halhw^, n., a 
saint, and hallow\ v., sanctify. In holiday, hoU 
lyhode, holibut or halibut, and kalidom, holy ex- 
ists in a slightly altered or in its older form.] 
Z. a. 1. Consecrated; set apart for religious 
use or uses; of sacred or religious chazaeter 
or quality: as, the holy priesthood; the holy 
sabbath; holy oil; 7»oly thoughts. 

Put off thy iboM from off thy f«Nit, for the place where- 
cm thou itandest ii holy grouud. Ex. IIL ft. 

Give not that which li holy unto the doga neither cast 
ye your pearli before awlna Mat vii. e. 

And made there the precyona tacrameni of hii bleaeyd 
body that we dayly vie at hie Aoofy suiter. In r — ' 
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Homalium 


ArtenUskme^ IlOIIUteanih (hom'a-kant^, a. [< Gr. 6/i6c, the 

spine.] Having the eharacters 

fi^';^eteeei5io'car*13Spi5le^tr/ndio7Jf<l<«AwS 0^ the 

raeh.—B^ war, water. Bee the nouna.— Holy-water HomacaJithi (hom-a-kan'th!), n, pi. [NL. 
dark, (o) A poor scholar. Apcjaonwhocyiiledthe (Kner, 1860), < Gr. 6fi6g, the same, + dsovito, 

ing- 9 tar{awetmon), (c) In the tail of a fox. which the dorsal spines are symmetric^ and 

2^, 1781.— Hi^water stock,a holy-water sprinkler or depressible in the same line, each one directly 
aK^rittm.-^(^Week,iQlt,^ Bee Jhe noima— oyer the next succeeding one, exemplified by 

dedicated, sanctified.. See reliffion,-^ a Devout, di- homage (horn'- or om y),n. [<ME.Aoiitayd,<OF. 


the same. 


■V Bif UM nuuvif wuMT. Ill memofye of 
Sir JL QuylforOSt Pylgiymage, p. 2L 


They whilome used duly everie day 
Their aervloe and their holio things to say. 

Spenoor, Mother Hub. Tal( 


Ifl!, 1.460. 


An eril soul producing holy witness 
Is like a viUain with a smiling cheek. 

Shak., of V.,U 8. 


2. Perfect in religious character and the prac- 
tices of devotion; sanctified; saintly. 

That Aoly man loseph of Armathy came vnto Fylaie and 
asked of faym the body of our sauyour Ihesu cwste. 

Joseph qf Arimathk (E. £. T. aX p. 27. 

Herod feared John, knowing that he waaa Just man and 
mholy. *■ ' * 


Mark vi. 80* 

Ter be it from me, however to condemn all those good 
I who have betaken themselves to this 


vin& immaculate, saintly. 

n*t n. 1. A holy man; a saint: same as hal- 

toiri. 

Nether thou aohalt gyue thin houli for to se ootrapolon. 

ITyuK/; ActolLirM-X 

2. jd. Sacred rites ; devotions. 

In Fegn there is a Vs^e or Temple, like to thla which 
the King frequented to doe his holw therein. 

Purehoi, PUi^rimaga P* ^68. 

3. A place of worship; a sacred plaee. 

The Earth was their Ooddesse : to their hbliet (hey ad- 
mitted nothing female, nor to their tables. 

PurohoH, PUgrlmaga p. 85L 
Hdy Of hollos. [HE. holi qf halowes {haUwet)\ tr. LL, 
sanctum saiseUmtnu] (a) The inner or western division 
of the Jewish tabernacle, as distinguished from the outer 
pert, called the tody place. The holy of holies was In- 
olosra on three sides by the walls of tnetabomacle, while 
on the fourth or oaitem side a veil, ornamented with 
fteuros of cherubim, and suspended from four pillars of 
shittim-wood overlud with gold, msrated it from the 
holy place (Ex. xxvl. 81 ; xxxvL 85X The holy of holies was 
a pmect cube in its dimonstons, the length, breadth, and 
height being each ten cubits. In it stood the at‘k of the 
testament, or ark of the covenant, of shitttm-wood over- 
laid with gold. Ppon the ark was the capporeth or gold- 
en mercy-scat, the place of the divine presence (Ex. xxv. 
82), and on the capporeth were two cherubim, also of gold, 
both facing towsra its center. No one but the high priest 
entered the holy of holies, and he only once a year, on the 
Day of Atonement (Lev. xvLX Also called the most holy 
place and the oracle. 

icular, aa of entring 
.. . Buch like, rested upon 

. immediately personating 

our Saviour. Miltoth, Church-Government, 1. 6. 

(6) The sanctuary or boma of a Christian churoh : used 
especially bv the Greek and other Oriental churches, (e) 
Among the Nestorians. a amall recess at the east end of a 
ohuren, containing nothing but a cross. No one, nut oven 
the prieat, is allowed to enter it. 
bolyt, V* t. [< holy, a. Bee haUow\ the older 
verb.] To cauomxe. Davies. 

Harp. I hUk thee 

For dnlliug thy quick brains in tnia rich plot 
Of tortures 'gsiiist the Christians; on ! . . . 

Thcop. Doth hug Mid Aoiy mo. 

Massinger, Virgin-Martyr, U. 2. 

Cruel from excess 


homage, hommage, humaae, homenage, amenage, 
etc., F. hommage b Ft. homenatge, homenage : 
1^. homenc^e b Pg. homenagem a It. omagaio 
(ML. reflex homa^um), < ML. hominaticum, ho- 
menatkum, homatioum, nomage, the service of a 
vassal or ^ma^’ < L. homo (hornin-), a man, ML. 
a vassal: see Homo.] 1. In feudal law, an amis- 
sion or acknowledgment to the lord of tenure 
under him; the publio ceremony that bound 
the vassal to the ford, whose man he thereupon 
became, and of whom he held the land for 
which he was to render his service. 

Whan the two kynges hadde take the oth of these two, 
a-noon the! dide to lynge Arthur their homags full dobo- 
nerly as was right. Merlin (E. B. T. S.), IL 140. 

The King of Trance summons King Edward to come and 
do his Homage for Gascoin. Maker, Chronicles, p. 111. 

Lewis, in 1260, obtained from his brother-in-law a final 
surrender of Normaa<l^ and homags and fealty for Oul- 
“ “ alandMf" 


The type of C!hriat in some onepartici 
yearly into the Holy qf Julies, and such 
the High Priest only as more immedii 


sad holy persons 

soUtiiiy and austere course of living. 

Bp. AUsrbury, Sermons^ L x. 

8. Exhibiting, indicating, or befitting sanctity holy-cruel (hd'li-krfi^el), a 
of life; devout; righteous. ofholy seal. [Poetical.] 

Hence a demeanour hdy and unspeck'd, Be not so holy^oruel ; love is holy ; 

And the world's hatred, as its sure effect And my integrity ne'er knew the orafts 

Cowpsr, Truth, 1. 281. That yon do chsxge men with. 

The King was shaken with holy tear: Shah., All's Well, iv. 2. 

‘*The G^" he said, "would &ve chosen weK^ holjday, n. Formerly a common spelling of 
7 snnyson, The Victim, }^i^ay : now rare, or used chiefly as two words 

holydomt, n. Same ae hahdom. 

Ith.otliar'' 

Of Kome and England. 


iropean aovereigna , 

Its professed object was 


except those As God you hripp and holudmn, as by thes boko, 
was to unite English Gilds (£. K. T. S.), p. SIA 


Stttbbs, Medieval andModem Hist, p. 219. 

2. Bespeot or revereuce paid by external ac- 
tion; oDeisanee; respectful or reverential re- 
gard; deferential feeling ; reverence. 

Go, go, with homage yon proud victors meet ! Mryden. 

Proud of the Homage to his Merit done. 

Congreve, tr. of Gvid's Art of Love. 

The rooks proclaim the approaching Deity. . . . 

With heads declined, ye cedars, Aritnopa pay. 

PQpe,%Miah, L 86. 

We are not to pay lip homage to principles which our 
conduct wilfully tnmagressea. 

II. Spenesr, Social Statics, p. 618. 

3. The copyholders or tenants of a manor in 
attendance to do their duty in a eourt-baron. 
It was the custom for the homage to ohoose one of the 
tenants to oolleot tlie lord's 1*601 for the year following. 

Too few manor rolls have been published ; but in those 
which have been made accessible you frequently find the 
lord and the homage (that la the assembly of free tenants) 
making rules against resort to the King's Court 

Maine, Early Law and Custom, p. 816. 
Homaic aaocitral, that form of homage Instanced 
where a man and his ancestors have time out of mind 
held their land of Uie lord by homage.— Ucgc hOlllAgC, 
a homage which included fealty and certain servloea- 
Blrnple nomage, a mere acknowledgment of tenure with- 
out fealty or the services consequent upon it 
homag^ (horn or om'&j), v. [< OF. hommager, 
homage to,< hommage, homage : see homage, 
n.\ I. traps. 1. To profess fealty to; p^re- 
spect to by external action ; reverence. — 2. To 
cause to pay homage; bring under subjeetion. 
To her great Neptune homaged all his stresma 

Cowley. 

n. intrans. To pay respect ; profess fealty. 

To whom Jove sometimes bends and Neptune kneris, 

Mars homageth, and Phebus will submit 


thefr ivspeotlvegoveniments in a Christian brotherhood, I^ve s Mistress, sl^ 

but its real one was to peipetuate existing dynasties by HOly-GllOfflif (ho li-gost ), w. The wild angelica ]ioilUtg6ftbl6t (hom • or om (j-a-bl), a. [< OF. 
^ joint modtto to Of Europe, formerly regar^^ < hommage ’ “ - 

tbcJkmaparte family ed as good against poison and pestilence. See ..able: see htmaae v. ana 


from ssoending a European throne. The k 

an end after the French revolution of l8Sa— . 

(a) The bread used for the eucharist; apiece of snob , 

an alter-bread ; in the Gr. CA.. same as July Ittaf or July 

imnb. (6)Aenlo|^oriiieoeofmes6edbread.~Holyol8yi 

a eity resnrded as particularly sacred by the adherents of ui. 

a rdSgl^ faith, m Jemsalem by Jews and Christians, w -Ui. ^ 

Midlut by MoHi^id^m., br^ Holy-Ohost plant (h«'li<g0Rt' plant). Same 

dus, Borne ^ Koman (Jatholiot etc. ; specifically Icqpj, Je- dove-vlant. 

nsri^-HOly qommuiiiA Sw comwittni^-Holy holj-liay (h6'li-ha'), n. The luoem, Medicago 

dei^i.— Bflftyirap'the euSliSuSo^Mllo^H^S^dlllL /i,./,. r. zx m. i i. i 

In the paten.^flmy ffimily. See /amity.— lioly^liffttpf (hfi li-hemp ), fi. The plant Oaleojf- 

wnis,— 


angelica. 

peax (ho'li-gost' pAr), [A name 

due to a mistaken rendering of avocado as equiv. 
to Sp. altogado, advocate, mediator: see advo- 
oafc.j The alligator-pear, or avocado. 

“ ‘ ' ^ 


homage to, + 
Bound to pay 


See,^aMum,l.— ; 
WumL See ttie nouns.— 


Terrain, 


sis Ladanum. 

holy-hinrb (ho'li-erbOt 


to various European BUianoeM^f^iS^^ll fonned by holyfftOlie (ho'li-s^n), f». 

the Pope against the French, or the Nuremberg League of ' * ^ ' — 

the Oathollc powers in OemMuiy In 1688. For the league 
of 1678 agulnst the Huguenots, see ' 


A European plant, 
n. 

[Said to be so called 


>78 agulnst the Huguenots, see ladpua— BolF Offlbg, 

^Iiiqinri^.-Btiljoil. Seeoa.— Bfilyordm. See 
'*•— B^ lAaOi, m Sertp., the asnotnaiy of the teber- 


homage. 

The Earls of Flanders and Holland were most consider- 
able ; but of them two he at Holland Yuaing homagealle to 
none, and having Friesland and iSealand added, was the 
more potent, Howell, Letters, X. IL 16. 

homage-Jliry (hom^aj-jd^n), n. A jury in an 
Englbw court-baron, consisting of tenants that 
do homage, who are to inquire and mahe pre- 
sentments of the death of tenants, surrenders, 
admittances, and the like. Wharton. 
homager (hom'- or om'|.j-8r), n. One who does 
or is bound to do homage ; one who holds land 
of another by homage. 

Andsfturkyngysxv., 

. That Jumagerys to hym bene. 

JfK Canted. Ft. it 88, f. 107. (Haaksstt.) 


^ -B^jrtaei, 
nude and cT the temple. 


Is which events in the life of Jesus holystone (bd'li-stdn), v, t ; pret. and pp. Aoty- 

stoned, pw. holystoning. l< Holystone, n."] To 
^ ^ serub with holystone, as the deck of a vessel. 

AadsotovMtotites^^Adyfte^fr^lmMoftyK ««i un so busy Holy-stoning the quarter-deck, 

Tentmgten, uaneof Eng. Tnvell, p. la while all hands are wanted to keep the ship afloat 
,«faeeearchlortlielMflygrilL BeeprtelA- O. IF. HoteMw,Gld Vol.^Iife,p. lOO. 

> leavM of wYdJb resemble tlusied hemp.- hljn^t, pron. A Middle English form of hem, 
BeeesitefideF---Ho|Fiee. SeemA— obsolete objective plural of he. Bee Ael. 


because used in cleaning the decks for Sunday.] 

A soft sandstone used by seamen for scrubbing 
the decks of a ship. See the extract. 

The JulysUme is a large, soft stone, smooth on the hot- 

+ Atrilwof ptantSMl 


My Song, a fearless homager, would attend 
Thy thundering battle-axe " 


Of 


as It deaves the press 

WordfiMifte, Eooles. Bonnets, i. 86. 



^ belonging to the 

natural OTdet Samydaeew, typified by the genus 
Momalium. Thw are ohsnoMsed by sltemite, mely 
opposite or verttcfllate, leaves; the calyx free or adnate 
tolhe ovanr; and 4- to 16-merons flowers. The series Ifo- 
malism at BaiUon (1878) was refeired to the JSteteeoi, 

Homalinm (h^m&'li-um ), n. [NL. (orig. Omo- 
Uum, Gravenhorst, 1802), < (Br. ojiaUg, even, lev- 
el, smooth, < 6/i6f, the same : see homo-,] 1. In 
cool., a genus of rove-beetles, of the family Sta- 
phyHniaai, of wide distribution and many spe- 



Homaiiltm Jfffksum, 


IJi Idwidi, and tropical 


oieB, whioh live upon plants 
or under the bark of trees. 

—2. In hotf a lai'ge genus 
of dicotyledonous polypet- 
alouB shrubs or trees, found- 
ed by Jacques (1763), of the 
natural order Samydacem^ 
and type of the tribe flomo- 
liem» Jt ii obaracterized by hav- 
ing the ovary more or less adnate 
to the calyx, and the petals as nu- 
merous as the sepala and plane. 

The leaves are alternate^ petioled, 
ovate or lanceolate^ and orenate or 
serrate, rarely entire; the flowers 
are small and disposed In branch- 
ing axlllaiy panicles. Aliout ao (Line eliowt natural siiee.) 
species are known, natives of As^ 

Africa, northern Australis, the FIJI 
America. 

Homalogonato (hom^a-15-gon'§-te), n. pi, 
ENL., fern. pi. of homahganatua : ‘see nomaUh- 
gomtom,1 ^ division of birds proposed by 
uarrod, to include all those whioh possess a cer- 
tain muscle of the leg, the ambiens: opposed 
to Anomalogonatte, 

homalogonatons (homVlo-gon'fl-tus), a, [< 
NL. homalogonaiuH, < Glr. even, level, 

equal, +,y<ivi; s= E. In omith,, provided 

with an ambiens muscle. 

i*Bsseres have no ambiens; . . . hirdshavingitaretenn- 
edAotnafot/cnatottsor “normally-kneed"; . . . those want- 
ing it are called anomalogonatoua 

CoueSt Key to K. A. lUrds, p. 105. 

Homalogyra (hom^a-l$-jrra), n. [NL., < Or. 

even, level, equal, + ynpof, a ring, cir- 
cle.] A genus of gastropods, typical of the 
family Hoinalogyridie, 

Homalogyrlda (hom^a-lo-jir'i-dd), n. pi, [NL., 

< Homalogyra + -irfee. j A family of gastropods, 
typified by the genus Homalogyra, The animal 
has no tontaoles; it has sessile eyes, and a very peculiar 
radula, the central tooth having a quadrangular base and 
triangular cusp, ihelateral and marginal teeth being repre- 
sented by a single oblong transverse plate; the shell is 
planurbiform ; and the operonlum Is corneous and has a 
central imoleus. Only one small specie^ Homalogyra niH, 
diuoiina, of the Eurapean seas, is known. 

homaloidal (Uom-a-loiMal), a, [< Gr. 
even, level, + fWoc,’’form, 4- -al.] In geom,f simi- 
lar to a jdaue: flat; having real points at all 
real distances, but none at imaginary distances. 
—Homaloidal system, a system of lines on a plane rep- 
resenting another surface : also, a system of surfaces such 
that eve^ three cut in a single point. 

Homalomyla (hum^a-lo-mlM-y,), n. [NL., < Gr, 
6jia'/.6g, even, level, "equal, -r gvia^ a see 
Jamm,] A genus of flies founded by Bouoh^ 
in 1834, Sstinguished 
from Anthmyia by the 
narrower cheeks, more 
rounded head, and less 
hairy abdomen. The larvn 
are found in moist decaying 
matter, both animal and vegeta- 
ble; they breathe by lateral 
branchltt. Nuniornus cases are 
on record of the voiding of these 
larviefrom the intestines of hu- 
man beings, but in such oases 
they have probably entered the 
b^y in over-ripe fruit or vege- 

Homaloptera (bom-ariop^ 
te-rji), n, pU [NL., neut. 
ni. of *homaloptern8 : see 
\omalopterou8?\ An order 
of insects, corresponding 
to the suborder Pumpara 
otIHptera, Leoeh^lQll, 

homalopteroiu (hom-fi-lop'tg-rus). a. [< NL. 
^homalopterus^ < Gr. bpoMQ, even, level, + wrif- 
p6vj wing.] Pertaining to the Homaloptera, 

homalofftmial (hom^^ld-stAr'nal), a. [< Gr. 

even, level, + hrfpvoVf sternum.] Flat, 
as a breast-bone; having a keelless sternum; 
ratite, as a bird. 

HoilialOBtaniii(homVld-st6r'ni-!),n.pf. [NL., 

< Gr. 6fia/.6Cf even, level. + oriprov, sternum.] 
One of the primary divisions of recent birds, 
including all thofle in which the breast-bone is 
not keeled or carinate; the Struthionee oriSaft- 
toi: opposed to Troindoetemii, [Little used.] 

Homarida (ha-mar^-dS), n. pi, [NL., < Homa- 
rue + -kke,']' A family of macrurous crusta- 
ceans, containing the lobsters of the genera 
Homarue and Nephrope, 

homarine (hom'^-rm), a. and n, [< Homarue + 

1. a. Resembling a lobster, or having 
the charaoteristios of a lobster. Huxley, 

ILn. A lobster. 

A marina Astaoina or a true Homairine, 

BuHayt Grayflsh, p. sia 
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Bomanii (hom'^-ms), n, [NL., < OF. homar, 
mod. F« hamardf Norm, hommar^ < LG. humtner 
(> G. hummer) as Sw. Dan. hummer, OBw. hm- 
mare as loel. humarr, lobster; cf. Gr. 
pof, icd/MpoQ, > L. eammarue, gammarue, a kind 
of lobster.] A genus of long-tailed crusta- 
ceans or loDsters, belonging to the family i7o- 
maridcB, There are three ipeoiee, //. amtricanuH^ wlnO’ 
ria, and eofMaeitf, of North America, Europe, and Africa 
reapeotively. Xn epite of the large aiie and general ap- 
pearance, the apeolea of Hwnarua are related to the craw- 
nsfa (Aataeug and Camdarui)t and are uanally placed in 
Aatacida^ bnt differ In being marine. MUno-Edwarda, 

homatomic (hom-a-tom'ik), a, [< Gr. the 
same, in comp, together, 4- E. atomic.] Com- 
posed of atoms of the same kind, 
hoxnatropia (hom-a-trd'pi-^), n. [NL., < Gr. 
o/toc, the same, in oomp. together, + NL. atro» 
pia.] Same as homatropine, 
homatroplne (h^mat^r^pin), n. [< Gr. d/ibg, 
the same, in oomp. together, H- E. atrtjpine,'] 
An alkaloid (C 16 H 21 NO 0 ) crystallizing in color- 
less prisms which are deliquescent, but difficult- 
ly soluble in water. Xt ia derived from atropine, an 
ukalold prepared from belladonna. Salta of homatropine 
are need to aome extent in medicine. 

Hoinazoxiia (hom-ak-sd'ui-^), n, pi, [NL., < 



a, larvii of A/omalcmjfO^ 
( line flhowM natural ilae} t K 
spiny hair, magnifled* , 


equal: 

taxonia, 

h01llAZ0nial(hom-ak-sd'ni-al),a. [AEHomaxo- 
nia + -ai.] Having all the axes equal ; spe- 
cifically, of or pertaining to the Homaxouia, 

All qneatlona of aymmetry, for whioh Haeokel'a nomen- 
clature of hamOiStonialt houiopolic, dtc., la diaiinctly pref- 
erable. B^teyo, Erie., XVI. 845. 

homaxOHic (hom-ak-son'ik), a. [As Homaxonia 
4- -to.] Same as homaxonial, 

A apherioal (Acmadxmi 0 )or oone-ahaped(monaxonic)per- 
forated ahell of membrauoua oonilitenoe known aa the cen- 
tral capaulCL and probably homologous with the perforated 
shell of a Globigerina. 

E, E. Loflokaatar, Enoyc. Brit, XIX. 840. 

hombre (om^br), n. Same as omher, [Bare.] 
home (hdm), n, and a. [< ME. home, hoom, 
ham, ham, i AS. Mm, a home, dwelling, ss OS. 
OFries. hem s= MD. heym, home, dwelling, D. 
only in comp. heimeHik, private, secret (s E. 
homely), b OHG. MHG. G. heim a Icel. leeimr, 
an abode, village, heima, homo, = Bw. hem &= 
Dan. mem, home, a Goth. Mime, a village (the 
sense * home ’ being approached in the deriv. ad- 
jectives ana^iaime, present, ^at home,’ and ay- 
haime. absent, ^frorn home’), a Lith. kemae s 
Gr. KQpij (for a village (see comic, eom~ 

edy), aa Skt. keema, abode, place of rest, security, 
for ^ekvma, < •/ *eki, kei, dwell. The OTeut. 
sense of ^village’ is preserved in many place- 
names in -7»am, AS. -Mm, G. -heim, etc., as Jfir- 
mingMm, Cheltenham, Nottingham, G. Hochheim, 
Mannheim, etc.; also in dim. hamlet^, q. v.] L 
n. 1. A dwelling; the residence of a family 
or household ; a seat of domestic life and in- 
terests; hence, one’s abode; the house in whioh 
one has his fixed or usual residence, or which he 
regards as his definite dwelling-place. 

Hii great love, sharp as his spar, hath holp him 
To ms Aome before us. Shak., Macbeth, 1 6. 

All blended Into that glow of feeling whioh finds its 
centre and hope and joy in Home. 

D,Q, Mitehell, Reveries of a Bachelor. 

2. The place or region in which one lives ; one’s 
own locality or country. 

* ^'iconienie at aome, 
Shak., K. John, Iv. 8. 

And the star-spangled banner, O long may It wave 
O'er the land at the free and the Aome of the brave 1 

Key, Star-spangled Banner. 

3. The place or region where some specified 
thing is most common, indigenous, or native ; 
the seat or native habitat. 

nandrla, by plenty, made the Aome of war. 

Prior, Ode to the Queen. 
Her melancholy eyes divine. 

The Aome of woe without a tear. 

Tmnyaon, Mariana in the South. 

4. An institute or establishment designed, to 
afford the comforts of domestic life to the 
homeless, sick, or destitute : as, a sailors’ or 
soldiers’ home; a hanee for the aged.»6. In 
games, the ultimate point to which a player 
runs, or to which effort is directed ; the goal. 

The prison children . . . whooped snd ran, and played 
at hide and seek, and made the iron bars of the Inner gate- 
way Borne. JHdeana, Little Drarlt, L 7. 

Speolfloally— (a) In boH-hall, the space or base Immedl- 
atSMn Itonf ' ' 


Now powers from home, and discontents at home^ 
Meet in one lino. 


y ^ front of the batters’ position. See Aos^Aoll. (b) 

In Jttcroaae, the positioii of a p^er who standi just In 
front of hla opponents' gosl, and who triea to throw the 


ball through It ; also^ the ]dsyer himself.-- At BsbiB. ( 0 ) 
In or about onea own house or lodgings; st the abode el 
the housdhold to whioh one belongs ; hence, having a sense 
of freedom and familiarity, as in one's house. 


They uiay teach the young women to be . , , 

chaste keepers at home, good, obedient to their own hui- 
banda Tit. SLA 

And though they cany nothing forth with them, yet 
in all their Journey thw lack nothing. For whereaoever 
they come, they be At Boms. 

Sir T, More, Utopia (tr. by Robinion), iL fl. 


(A) In the position of being thoroughly fsmUiar with a sub- 
jeot; conversant: as^ to beat Aoma in a science. < 0 ) In one's 
own country. 

Travellers ne’er did lie, 

Though fools at home condemn them. 

Shak., Tempest, ilL 8 . 


Cd) Prepared to receive social oalls or visits : a oonveu- 
tional phrase. Hence^ as a noun— < 0 ) A time fixed for re- 
ceiving callers; a reception. 

“ Invitations t" cried Miss Gascoigne, “. . , and to 
the best houses in Avonsbridge, too. This is the result 
of your At Home." Bra, Cruik, Christian’s Mistake, v. 


Long home, the grave. 


Man gneth to his Iwtg home, and the moumers go about 
the streets. Eeol. xlL 5. 


They went all to their long home. 

Burton, Auat. of Mel., p. 604. 
To eat one out of bouse and home, flee sot.— Tdgp 
home by beggar’s hush, flee beggar.-^ To make onri 
Bdlf at home, to conduct one s soli in another’s bouse as 
unrestrainedly as If at home. 

ILa. 1. Counected with one’s home or plaoe 
of abode, or with one’s country; domestic: 
often opposed to foreign. 

Let the exportation of home commodities he more in 
value than the iniportatioii of foreign. Eaeon, 

Last from her own Aonut-cirole of the poor 
They birr’d her. Tennyaon, Aylmer's Field. 

2. Close; to the point; effective; coming home 
to the subject or the thing: as, a Mme thrust 
in argument ; a home blow in boxing. 

Do I resolve to grieve, and not to die? 

Happy had been the atroke thou gav'st, if Aome. 

Fletehsf, Faithful Shepherdeas, Iv. 4. 

1 am Bony to give him auch home thrusts. StiUingfiaet. 
8. In tqiorting : (a) Situated near or at the goal ; 
final : as, the home strotch ; the home base. (&) 
Beaching, or enabling a player to reach, home 
or the goal: as, a httme run; a Mme hit.— Home 
Department, that branch of a government (ipeoifloally 
that of Great Britaiiilwhioh supervises the administration 
of Internal affairs. The head of this department in Great 
Britain is called the Home Secretary, and is charged with 
till supervision of the priions and the police force, the ad- 
ministration of criminal Justice, the inspection of frwtorlea 
etc.— Home fiarm. flee /ami.— Home aeKL the land 
on which the farm-house or homestead is nuilt and that 
immediately surrounding it, usually fenced off from the 
rest of the farm. 


It had Uie graveyard, originally laaao Johnion's homo- 
field, on one side. Hawthorne, Scarlet Letter, lx. 

Home Office, in Great Britain, the governmental office in 
which the affalraof the Home Department are tranaaoted. 
—Home rule, the political prlnctpto or program in ao- 
cordaiice with which a city, province, atato, or other com- 
ponent part of a country enjoys self-government in its in- 
tend affairs : in Hrttiali jwlltlca speclfloally used with 
reference to the agitation in favor of solf-govemmeiit in 
Ireland (begun under this name about 1870) through the 
agency ox a national parliament, andleiaiiromlnently also 
ill ScoUand and Wales.— Home-Rule BilL SeeAiga. 
home (b5m), adv, [< ME. home, hoom, horn, < 
AB. hdm, adv., prop, the acc. used adverbiallv, 
as also in G. Dan. Sw., etc. : see hmne, ii.l 1. 
To, toward, or at home, in any sense of that 
word. 

In discontent then hams she went, 

And aye the tear did blin' her e’e. 

The Lain of Warietoun (Chlld'a Ballada, HI. 880). 

Thanne the flone brv iigethe Acorn with him alle his Xyn. 
and his Frendes, and alle the othero to his Hows, and 
makethe hem a gret Feate. Mandeville, Travel^ p. 800. 
Here she ia allowed her virgin rites, 

Her maiden strewnienta, and the bringlM Aome 
Of bell and burial. Shak., Hamlet, v. 1. 


Curses are like young chickens, 

And still come hows to roost 

Bulwer, Lady of Lyons, v, 2. 
An arrow is Aome when drawn to the pUe. 

M. and W. Thompson, Aroheiy, p. SSL 

2. To the point; to the mark aimed at; so 
as to produce an intended effect; effectively; 
satisfactorily; closely: as, to strike home; to 
charge Mme; to speak home. 

In your letters you touch me Aome. 

J, Bradford, Letters (Parker 800 ., 18S8X XL 80. 
With his prepared sword, he chargee Aome 
My unprovided body. Shak,, Lear, IL L 


speak to me Aome, mlnoe not the geuersl tompm. 

^L. and L'8i. 

She speaks to the matter, and oomaa Aome to the polnL ^ 
^ fflefeAer, Wlldgooia CbaMTSjL 

To put the affront the Aomer. [Prinoe Bnpmtl NMl^ j 
that very day to march quite tUim the mldffbTllf: * 
Quarters. 

PHiieeBuperValmU 


'-asistsssafist'i 



Jotigh, teiUm Aonm. 

i9A«r<Aifi,Bdlioallor8oMidid,lT.& 
luniit to. 8ee5r<fi^.--.T0 ooiiioliomo.ftJl 
knuTlollOW llO^ got homo, eto Seethe verb^— 
or jMy to the full ; wtliQr 

A$ra mto nu laomU, thou seveit me looffe for ecoffeb 
or M we thou jmM me Aowta. Sly€i, 1660. 

All my lervices 

You hoTO ptutd hmM. Shak,^ W. T., y. 8. 
Vo OhiOt h5WftO> to hftttl the iheete of a mil lo that the 
ohUM inU be etretohed apart as far as poaiible.— To 
tOIttUO homo. Oee tutnUf- 

mme (hom), v, ; pret. aud pp. homed, ppr. hrm- 
Ing. [<'A<Mfio, n. or adr.] 1, tafraod. To dwell;* 
have a home; alBo (chiefly in the present par- 
tioiple), to go home instinctively, as a carrier- 
pigeon. See homing. 

The arrangemente [to uae pigeona aa meaeage-bearera 
la the yaoht-raoea of September, 18861 were haaty, and the 
material homed at aeveral centera, aome of them milea 
away fh>m the center of use. The Ceniury^ XXXll. 888. 

II, frang. To bring, carry, or Bend home: as, 
the homing of the harvest; to home a carrier- 
pigeon. 

homo-bom (hdm'bdm), a. 1 . Belonging to the 
place or country by birth; native; not foreign. 

One law ahall be to him that la homOom and unto the 
atnmger that aojoumeth among yon. Ex. xU. 4a 

S. Originating at home; pertaining to one’s 
home; domestic. 

Arm 

Theaa oreaturea from home-bom intrfnaio ham. 

Donne, 

Intimate delight^ 

Flre>atde enioymenta, Aomeftom nappineaa. 

Cowper, Taak, It. 14a 

homo-boiUld (hdm 'bound), a. Same as home- 
wardiound. 

¥w thought la tired of wandering o'er the world, 

And home-bound Fancy runa her nark aahore. 

Sit H, Taylor, Fh. van Artevelde, 1., L 6. 

homo-bred (hdm'bred), a. 1. Bred or brought 
up at home ; hence, uncultivated ; artless ; rude. 

Only to me two home-bred youtha belong. Dryden, 
2, Of native or innate growth; domestic; nat- 
ural; inborn. 

Bat If of dannger, which hereby doth dwdl, 

And hamebredd evil ye deaire to beare, 

Of a atraunge man 1 can you tidlngi tmX, 

Si)eneer, F. Q., X. i. 81. 
God hath taken eare to anticipate every man, to draw 
him early Into hia church, before other competitora, home- 
hted Inata or vioioua cnatoma of the world, ahould be able 
to pretend to him. Hammond, Fondamentala. 

Bovle ahall link to heU, craft and malice be confounded, 
whether It be homebred miachief or onUandiab cunning. 

MiiUm, Bcfomatlou in Eng., iL 

homo-brew (hdm'brO), n. Beer that is brewed 
at home or for home consumption. [Bare.] 

Immenae bnmpera or vata of admittedly real Buaaian 
home brew which are being now conaumed in eveiy civil- 
laed country. Fortnightly Fee,, V, 8., XLlll. 840. 

home-brewed (hom'brfld), a. Brewed at home 
or for home consumption: as, home-hrewed ale. 

The apaikling beverage home-brewed from malt of my 
own maUtig. Smollett^ Humphrey Clinker. 

(hflm'kum), n, [< ME. homeeome, 
«, hameume, < AS. hdmeyme (as Icel. 
hoimkoma, -kvdma; cf. G. heimkunft s Dan. 

Bs Sw. hmkomst), < ham, home, + 
cyme, coming: see come, n.] A comi^ home ; 
arrival at home. [Obsolete or prov. SSig.] 

Feire flourea acbal we flnde of fonlen aong here. 

A thurth comfort may cacche awlche happ mai fSlle, 

To bane the better hme at soure hom-kome, 

WiUioim efPateme (E. E. T. S.^ 1- 807. 

heme-OOmillg (hdm'kum^ing), n. [< ME. htm- 
om/gnge; < Mme ^ oomidg^ Betura home or 
homewaid. 

And aae aohnlle undiratonde, aif it lyke aou, that at myn 
Horn eompngi 1 cam to Home. 

MandooUfe, Travela, p. SU, 
Prapare 

A pathway meet for her home-coming Boon, 

harm. Bon Voyage ? 

hmni-falt (hdm'felt), a. Felt in one’s own 
breast; inward; private: as, Aome^/e/f joys. 

Bat fuoh a aaored and heme-fdd dallght, 

Such aoher certainty of waking hliaa, 

X never beard till now. iratonToomaa, 1. 888. 
Hmpy next him who to theae ahadea retirea, 

Whom Batore charma, and whom the Moae Inspire^ 
Whom humbler f oya of home-felt aniet pleaae. 

Pepe, Windacr Foraat, L 888. 

iMM-keepiliag (hdm'kfl^ping), a. Staying at 
iMiQia. 

Emm he d g ing yooth have ever homely wita. 

Shak,, T.,G. of V. 

(hdm'les), a. 

e ifi ^JUmlMAa 


2Md 

legs, < hdm, home, -f -Ms, -less.] 
of a home. 


Destitute 


Waa the merchant charged to bring 
The homeleee blrda a neat? 

(ktwper, The BIrd'a NoiL 

bomeUke (hdm'llk), a. Having the qualities 
that consutnte a home; suggesting or resem- 
bling a home; familiar. 


hOBie^ (hflm'li), adn- [< ME. homely, homly, 
hoornly, ete. ; < homely, a.j Familiarly; plain- 
ly; rudely; simply; coarsely. 


Here the aapeot waa friendly, livable, almoat homelike, 
Barper^e Mag,, XXXVL 667. 

The character 


bomeUkeneM (hamaik-nes), a. 
of being homelike. 


A delioacy, a brotherly oonaiderateneaa, a homelikenete 
at character and manner. 

The Congregationaliet, March a 1887. 


He rode but hoomly in a medled coote. 

Chaveer, Oen* Frol, to C. T., 1. 888. 
Herkne opon Hyldegare hou homliehe he tdleth 
How her auatenaance la nrnne ; A cyker, ai y trow& 
Weren her confeatlonea. 

Piere Pkneman'e Crede (B. E. T. 8.X 1* 708. 
Take the epicee and diynk the wyne 
Aa homely aa 1 did of tnyno. 

MS, Cantab, Ft v. 48, f. 65. (HaUiweU,) 
A man well itrioken in age, with ablaok sun-burned faca 
along beai^ and a cloak cast homely about his ahoulderi. 
Sir T, More, Utopia (tr. by Bobineon), Frol., p. 8a 
Xt if a baahfnl ohil^ homely brought up, 

j ^ 1 . . o In a rude hostelry. B. Jon«on, Bew Xnn. 

homfr-made (hem'iaad), a. Made at home 5 of 
Jn a homely manner; rudely; mefogantiy. domestic manufacture. 

Madam in her high-looed ruff, 

Goody in her home-made atuff. 

WhitMer, To my Old Schoolmaater. 
When he [Milton] makea our English search her coffers 
round, it is not for any home-made ornaments. 

Lowell, Bew Princeton Bev., 1. 164. 

, . .. [< Gr. 

baoio^, like, similar (see hommo~ and Jmuh), + 
eldog, form.] In math,, an infinitely thin i^ell 
bounded bytwo similar surfaces similarly ori- 
entated. momson and Tait-^TbUM homeold, a 
thick shell bounded by two similar surfaces similarly ori- 
entated. 

of his [Hogarth's] pictures of Ettgiish life, ... railed them hoxneoidal (bo-mS-oi'd^l), a. [< homeoid + 
far above the level of the mate -al.] Pertaining to or resembling a bomeoid. 

_ , ,, Bug. to 18th Owt, hr. The bulk of » hoiiiBold to the Mto«. of the bulk o» th. 

2t. Household management. part where the thickness is positive above that where the 

Orisndis thurgh hir wit thickness is negative. The bulk of a homaioidal couple is 

Conde si the feet [featl of wvfly homlinetee, essentially aero. 

i^oae ai uio zec» ueasj "gJirtTei^ L 878. llumtm and Tail, Nat. Phil?, 1 404 g, foot-note. 

8 t. FamiliaHtjr; intimacy. Bomeme^ ItomeoiiiMle, bomeomoipUo, 

meopaihigt, 

homeopathic, bomooopathic (bo^m$-9-path'- 

ik), a, [s F. hommpathique s= Bp. honwo- 


(hdm'li-nes), n, 1. The state or 

quality of being homely, in any sense of that 
word. 

There’s the rich beauty 

Which this poor homelineHM is not endowed with ; 

There's difference enough. 

Fiste/ier and Bewicy, Maid in the Mill, ii. /i.*/ x ^•a\ 

The force of his argument is not at all injured by the “00100101 hOmmOlO (no mf-oiQ), ». 
AofMsiifMWofhlsillMtratlons. /«i»a ko«i/»n- h 

O. W, Motmee, Esssys, p. 100. 

The prospeot was not rich, but it hada frank AcmeKneis 
which touched the young man*i fCnqy. 

H, Jamee, Jr., Pass. Pilgrim, p. 46a 
The intense realism, the admirable homelineee and truth 


-lingKGf, eomeling^ L n, A person or thing 
belonging to a home or to a country. 

Bo that within a whyle they bmn to molest the home- 
linge (for so I find the word indigena to be Englished in 
an old book that 1 have, wherein advena is tranuated also 
a oomeling). Bolinehed, 

A word treated as a homMing, Abp, Troneh, 

n. a. Native. 

Under these lyeth a little strond or shore, the homeling 
InhabitenU cell It Aohlleoi-dromon. 


pdUco s Pg. homeopathico ss Xt. omeopatieo, < 
NIj. hoMOiOpathieue, < hommpathia, homeopa- 
thy; see homeopatnyj] Kelating or pertain- 
ing to homeopathy; according to the pnnciples 
of homeopathy: as, remedies; ho^ 

meopathic treatment. 

HoUofid, tr. of Aromianui, p. 800. homeopathicalt hon i€ ftOpftthlffBl (hd^m^-p- 
komely (hdm'li), a. [< ME. lumly, hoomly, path'i-kal), a, [< homeopathic + -aZ.] Same 
hamely, domestic, familiar, plain (ss OFries. as h<meopathic, 

hmelik ss D, heimeiyk, secret, private, ss OHG. homeopathically, komceopathically (ho^m$- 
Ari«iii2iA,MHQ. heim€iich,Q. secret, s= q-path'i-kal-i), adv. In a homeopathic mau- 

Icel. heimligr, worldly, ss 8w. hemlig s Dan. ner; by means of homeopathy. 
hemmelig, private, secret); < home + -fyi.] 1. komeopatllifft^ komCBOpathist (ho-me-op'a- 


Of or belonging to home or the hoi 
domestic. 


thist)fw. [< homeopathy + -w<.] One* who 'is 
versed in or practises homeopathy ; one who 
In this world nyi worse pestilence believes in the homeopathic treatment of dis- 

Thsn h^mly too, si dsy in thy presence. eases. Also homeopath, 

Chaucer, Merchant i Tale, 1. 660. homeopatby, homCSOpatliy (ho-mf-op'a-thi), 


*‘Ood speed,” quoth he, **tbou fimoui flower, 

Fair mistreaa this homely bower.” 

Patient Orirnl (ChUd’a Ballads, IV. m), 

2t. Familiar; intimate. 

Tbe enemies of a man are they that are homely with 
him. Wyelif, Mat x. 8a 

For Prothens, that oowde hym chaunge 
In eueiy ahape, homely and atraunge^ ■ 

Cowde nevere aloh gfle ne treaounc* 

Bom, if tfte Boee, 1. 682a 
With all these men I was right homely, and communed 
with them long time aud oft 

Poaoe, Martyrs, Wm. Thorpe. 

3. Of domestic character or quality; hence, 
simple; plain; rude; coarse; not fine or ele- 

C t: as, a himely garment; a homely house; 
\ely tare. 

Than had I with yow homly sufllsaancc, 

1 am a man of litel susUnannoe. 

Chaueer, Snmmoner’i Tale, L 186. 
Homely playe it fa and a madde paatf roe, where men by 
the oourse of the game go together ny tbeeares, and many 
times mnrdre one an ower. 

Udall, tr. of Apophthegms of Braamua p. 8ia 


n. [b F. ImmcRopathie s Bp. homettpam ss Pg. 
homeopathia ss It. omeopatia, < NL. Iwmofopathia 
(taken in sense defined); < Gr. ofuntmoBeia, lia- 
bility to like affections, sympathy, Hkeness in 
condition, < having like feelings or 

affections, sympathetic, < bpoioQ, like, similar, 
+ TTodof, feeling, suffering: see pathos,'] The 
medical treatment of diseased conditions of the 
body by the administration of drugs which are 
capable of exciting in healthy persons symp- 
toms elosely similar to those of the morbid con- 
dition treated. This system of medicine was founded 
by Dr. C. F. H. Hahnemann (1766-1848) at Letpile. Tlie 
fundamental doctrine of homeopathy Is eimressed in the 
Latin adage "HimillaiimIlibus corantur” (likes are cured 
byllkeaX In practice homeopathy la associated with the 
syitem of adminiatering drugs in veiy small, often infini- 
tesimal, doses. 

komeoplafftlc. homcBoplABtic (bd^mf-o-plas'- 
tik), a, [< w, bjuoiog,likn, -f nhaordc, formed, 
< wA&aeetv, form.] In pathoL, resemoling the 
tissue from or in which the thing to which the 
term is applied is formed; as, a homeoplaetie 


1 1 * 

[ME. ^homleB <not 
Dan. hiomldd], home- 


A diction at once ao rich and ao homely aa his [Emer- r/ j. -mA t a 

...in'sjl know not where to match in them days of writing Miner* (ho m6r), n. [< lk>me + A pigeon 
by the pege : It is like bomeepun doth-of-^d. trained to fly home from a distance ; a homing 

Lowdl, Study windows, p. 877. pigeon. 

Again, oompartng this homee^e Skull with that of a com- 
mon pigeon or the tame aise, we found at least one fourth 
more brain-room in tbe hotner, and the exoeii located 
more eepeclally In the lower hack portion. 

The Century, XXXIX. 87a 
homer^ (hfi'xrihr), n. [< loel. hdmeri, Norw. haa- 
merr, a kiiid of shark, lit. ' shark-maro,’ < Icel. 
hdr, Norw. haa, a shark (> E. hoe^), -f Icel. merr, 
mod. mart, Norw. fnerr 3B E. margi.] Thebask- 
ing-shark, Cetorhinua moHimae, 


4. Plain; without particular beauty of features, 
form, or color: as, a homely face. 

Of Butch and French some few are oomdy. 

The French ere light, the Butch are homely, 

Seeeea, LetUn, t v. 21. 
It is for Aomely featurea to keep home; 

They had Gielr name thence. 

MUton, Comas, 1. 74a 
Xt la obaarved by aome, that thera la none ao Aamely but 
lovaaaleddiii-elaaa Bannona. 



hamtafl (hft'mto). n. [< Heb. hhOmer^ a homer, 
also a mound, < IcMmar^ undulate, surge up, 
swell up.] A Hebrew measure, eontaimng to 
gallons and 5 pints wine-measm*e. As a dry 
measure it was equivalent to 10 ephahs, or 11^ 
bushels. Also written ehmner ana g<mier. 

An Aoumt of barley-ieed ihall be vilaed at fifty ehekelt 
of silver. Lev. xxvlL ifi. 
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Our Bavloii^ who had aU gifts in him, was lord to ex- 
IHresse his iudootrinating power In what sort him best 
seem'd: sometimes \3f a milde and familiar converse, 
sometimes with plains and imnartiall hmM-tpeakina, 

MUtonf Apology far Smeotymuuus. 


Homerian (ho-me'ri-an), a. ^ 
Eomerio) + -tan.] Same as Homeric. 


[< Homer (see 
[Bare,] 

His [Homer's] figure was one of the stock types onSmyr- 
nisan colna one mass of which was called ilomerim. 

Hnopo. Hrit., XXIL 187. 
Homeric (ho-mer'ik), a, [< L. Homerieua, < 
Gr. 'OfinptKdg, relati^ to Homer, < *0/<9pof, L. 
HomSruSf Homer. Ihe name first occurs (dis- 
regarding a doubtful fragment of Hesiod) in a 
fragment of the poet Xenophanes (6th century 
B. c.). According to the life of Homer falsely 
attributed to Herodotus, bftgfHtg in the Oumaaan 
dialect meant * blind,’ whence some explain the 
tradition of Homer’s blindness. The name has 
been otherwise explained, e. g. as an eponym 
of the Homeridw (Gr. a gild oi poets 

in Chios, or, generally^ the rhapsodlsts who re- 
cited the poems asenbed to Homer; but the 
meaning of the name and the very existence 
of the poet as a distinct person remain doubt- 
ful.] Pertaining to Homer, the great epic poet 
of ancient Greece, or to the poet^ that bears 
his name, and specifically to the Iliad and the 
Odyssey ; resembling Homer’s verse, or having 
some characteristic of his works. 

Homorlcal (ho-mer'i-kal), a, [< Homeric -I- -oL] 
8ame as Homeric, 

It has been objected by some who wish to be numbered 
among the aoiis at learning that Pope'a veraion of Homer 
la not liomerioal. Johntan, Pope. 

Homerid (ho'mo-rid), n. One of the Homeridee. 
Bomeiida (h9-mer'i-de), n. pU [< Gr. 'Opvpidm, 
pi., appar. (see Homeric) < Homer, + 

^Satf sing. a patronymic suffix.] A hered- 
itary school of rhapsodists which fiourished at 
an early date on the island of Chios, the mem- 
bers of which were regarded as descendants of 
Homer; hence, in general, rhapsodists who re- 
cited the Homeric poems throughout Greece. 
Homeridlan (ho-mg-rid^i-an), a. [< Homerid 
+ -Ian.] Of or pertaining to the Homerids or 
Homeridee. 

The Hmmridimn, Hymna. 

C. A. JirUiUtd, Kngliah University, p. 816. 

Homerology (hd-mg-roP^-ji), «. [< Gr. "O/IJT- 
pof, Homer, + -Xoy/a, < speak: see -ology.l 
The study of Homer, and of whatever 1‘elates 
to him; the whole body of knowledge concern- 
ing Homer, his poems, and his times. W, £. 
Gmdstane, 

Homeromastix (hrMne-ru-mas'tiks), n. [L., 
< Gr. *OfjinpofuiaTi^f scourge of Homer, < 

Homer, 4 - pderi^^ a scourge.] Scourge of Ho- 
mer: an appellation of Qie ancient gramma- 
rian Zollns, from his severe criticisms of the 
Homeric poems. 

If there were another Homer, there would he another 
UmneroiMUtix, 0. W, ilohnM^ The Atlantic, LI. 07. 

home-rnler (hom'rfi'ldr), n. A person who ad- 
vocates the political doctrine of home rule; 
specifically, in liritish politicH^ one who favors 
home rule for Ireland. See home rule^ under 
homey a, 

homeflick (hom’sik), a. HI or depressed from 
being absent from home ; affected with home- 
siokuess. 

The KotM-aiek dreanier'a brow ia nightly fanned 

By breeies whiroering of liia native land. 

WnittUfy Bridal of Fcnnaoook, vL 

fionuaiek aa death ! waa ever pang like thia? . . . 

Too old to let my wateiy grior appear— 

And what ao bitter at a swallowed tear ! 

0. W. ilolmei, The Sohool-Boy. 

homeiiokneis (hdm'sik^nes), n, A depressed 
state of mind in persons away from home ; nos- 
talgia. It Is oharaotoriaed by an intense longing for 
home and the aoolety of absent friends; it miw also In- 
volve profound intefierenee with nutrition, and give rise 
to further mental disturbaiioe marked by delirium. Inro- 
herenoe^hallucinatiuii,or auioidal attempts. Uenerally the 
word signifies only a temporary or occasional depresaion of 
■piritafrom a longing for the renewal of former associa- 
tlona, aotmU or aevere illness from Uiis cause being rsre. 

Htnna-aiekneaa is a waiting pang ; 

Thia feSl t hourly more and more ; 

There’! healing only in thy wings. 

Thou hreese that play'at on Albion s ahore I 

Coltridge, Home-alok. 

hoaiiBOckan (h 5 m'sok-n), n. Same as hanuh 
eueken, 

hlMBA-ipMlkiilgt (hfim'api'kiiig), tt. FordUe 
•od .OMeiott. qpMkiiig. 


The cloatb was home^Min, but for colour and make 
It might a beseem'd our queen. 

Aobin Mood'a Birth (Child's Ballads, V. 844). 
Those youths In homaapun suits and ribboned queues. 
Whose hearts are beaung in the high-backed pews. 

0. W, Htdmaa^ A Family Record. 

Hence— 2 . Of domestio origin; plain; famil- 
iar; commonplace. 

Theae travellers 

Shsll find, before we have done, a fiotna-apun wit, 

A plain French understanding, mi^ cope with ’em. 

jrtateher, Wlldgooae Chase, iv. 1. 
We say, in our homeipun English proverb. He killed 
two birds with one stone. Drudtin, 

Mr. Potter seemed to esiry about with him a certain 
horneapun oertifleate of anthorlty which made it natural 
for lesser men to accept his oonolnsions. 

Joaiah Quinept Figures of the Past, p. 278. 

ii.«. 1 . Cloth made at home; home-made 
clothing. 

The dress of the girl was a well-worn but neat-cheoked 
homaffpun, and at the throat was a bit at faded ribbon. 

Tha Catiturp, XXXVI. 806. 

2 . A coarse and loosely woven woolen mate- 
rial, made in imitation of actual home-made 
cloth.— 3 . A coarse, unpolished, or rustic per- 
son. [Bare.] 

What hempen honuapuna have we swaggering here. 

So near the cradle of the faiiy queen ? 

FAak.,M. N.I)..iii. 1. 

homeBtall (hfim'stdl), n, [< home + stall.] 1. 
A homestead ; a dwelling-place. [Bare or lo- 
cal.] 

And thou rOmai] hast found again 
Thy cocoas and bananas, palms snd yama 
And homeatali thatch'd with leavea. 

Coispsr, Tadt, 1. 640. 

2 . One of the small inclosures for rearing 
young cattle usually placed near the center of 
an ancient English villiMfe community, 
homestead (hom'sted), n. [bb D. heemtede a 
Dan, l^etmted; as home + stead.] 1 . A family’s 
dwelling-place, with. the iuclosure or ground 
immediately contiguous; an abode; a home. 

The abuse of war, • • • 

The smouldering homeataadt and the houaehold flower 
Tom flrom the liiitel. Tannpatm, Frineeai, v. 

We cross the prsirle as of old 
The pilgrim crossed the sea, 

To make the West, as they the East, 

The hanuatead at the free ! 

Whittier f Kansas Emigrants. 
When you think of the old homaatmd, if you ever do, 
your thoughts go straight to the wide chimuey and its 
burning logs. C. I>. Warner, Backlog Studies, p. 8. 

2 . In lawy real property owned by the head of 
a family and occupied by the family as a home. 

The laws of the United States give to every cltlaen who 
Is the head of a family, or who has arrived at the ago of 
twenty-one years, the right to a hmneataad at ICO acrea 
to be seleetcd at will from any of the surveyed and other- 
wise unappropriated public lauds, witbont cost, except 
entry feet! Brit, XII. ISa. 

8. Native seat ; station or place of residence. 
[Bare.] 

We oaii trace them back to a hotneataad on the rivera 
Volga and Uiml. W. Tooka. 

Homestead Act, a United states statute of 1862 (12 Stat , 
802, U. S. Rev. St, f 2289 et seii.), by which a citiaeii, or an 
alien who has filed his declaration of Intention to become 
a oltlien, may enter npon not more than 100 acres of the 
unappropriated publlo land, and, by complying with cer- 
tain I'equiremenis, may after five yean acquire title to it 
by patent — Homestead law. (a) in the United States, 
a constitutional or statutory provision of a State exempting 
from aeiiure or forced sale for debt a limited amount of 
real estate owned and occupied by a family as a home- 
stead. Provisions of this nature exist in nearJyall the 
Statet vaiylng widely in their terma and limitations (6) 
Same aa Hamaataad Act. 

homestead (hom'sted), v, t. [< homesteady n.] 
To acquire as one’s established homestead or 
residence, [Western U. S.] 

An Indian who had been married Indian fkahion, . . . 
but who had hamaateaded a farm, thought it beat to be 
married In a more civilised way, 

American Miaaumarp, Hov., 1879, p. 848. 

The new farmers are settling into Mots Nebraska, 
and Kanaaa. where promising land ean be hima^ataadad 
or preempted. H. Sha^^herd, Pli^e Exp^enoea, p. 6. 

homofftfft ad ^r (hdm'sted-^r), n. One who set- 
tles upon the public land, or acquires a resi- 
dence under tne Homestead Aot. [Western 
U. S.] 

The homaataadara . . . are the pionm of Mender 
means, taUng advantage of the benefloent law which gives 
a man (or woman If Ae be the head of a fSmIly) a home 
upon tto pnblio domain at the alBola priot of ooeiqiylng 


homleaUiira 

and onltlvatlng it for a term of yean ; and meanwhile tt 
cannot be taken from him for any outatandtiig debta, 

S, Kinff, The Century, XIX. 186. 

homsward (bam'wftrd), adv. [< ME. hamwmrdy 
hammardy < AS. Mmweard. homeward, < Mm, 
home, + -weardy E. -vara.] Toward home; 
toward one’s habitation ; toward one’s native 
country. Also homewards. 

Aud also we paasyd by the gate of the Temple of the 
holy Hepulcro, and In ower wey /tomitfard we cam to the 
Chfrehe that the Jacobyni hold. 

Torkinptm, Diarle of Eng. Travel], p. 88. 

tipmeward (hom'w^), a. [< homewardy ods.] 
3 eing in the direction of home : as, a home/wara 
journey. 

liomeward-boimd(h6m'wttrd-bound),a. Bound 
or destined for homo : said especially of vessels 
returning from a foreign country, or of persons 
returning home by sea.^Bomeward-lxniiid pea- 
nsnt, a long pennant reaching from the royalinait-head 
to the water, set by a man-of-war on starting for home after 
a cruise. 

bome'wardly (hdm Vfird-li), ode. [< homeward 
+ -///8.] Homeward. [Bare.] 

It was eve 

When hamewardlp I went. tSmUhep, Hannah, 
homewards (hom'wilrdz)* adv. [< ME. *AofM- 
wardesy hamewardesl\ AS. hdmweardeSy home- 
wards, < hamweardy homeward, + -es, adverbial 
gen. suffix.] Same as homeward. 

Come, yon look paler and paler ; pray you. draw homs- 
vfarda. Shak.y As you Like it, iv. a 

bomewort (hom’ w6rt), n. The honseleek, 80m- 
pervimm tectorum, 
bomey, a. See homy, 

bomicidal (hom’i-sl-dal), a, [< LL. homicMaUSy 
also homoddaliSy < L. htmicaaky a homicide. LL. 
hofnieidiumy homicide : see homieide^y homioide^,] 
Characterized by homicide ; leading to, result- 
ing in, or tending toward homicide ; muroerous ; 
bloody: as, a homicidal act; homicidal mania. 

The troops forth issuing from the dark reoesa 
With homieidal rage the king oppress. 

Bope, Odyssey, Iv. 

bomiddally (hom'i-si-dal-i), adv. In a homi- 
cidal manner ; with homicidal intent. 

A severe wound in the throat, which was homiaidtMp In- 
flicted. A. S. Taylor, Med. Jour., p. 818. 

bomicide^ (hom^i-sid), n, [< ME. homiddey < 
OF. homiddey F. Iwmiddv ss Pr, Itomedday omi^ 
dda s Bp. Pg. homidda s It. omidda, < L. hontl- 
dduy a manslayer, homicide, murderer, < homo, 
man, + casdere (perf. otdl), kill, slay, + -a, suffix 
of agent. Of. homidde^. The two words, alike 
in > • and E., differ in other tongues and in the 
orig, L. in termination. So all similar words, 
fratriddcy parriddcy suidde, etc.] A person 
who kills another; a manslayer. 

He that hateth his brother is an homieiOa, 

Chaucar, Paraon'i Tale. 
For what is he they follow? truly, gentlemen, 

A bloody tyrant and a homieide. 

iS'Aa».,Rioh.lIl.,v.8. 

bomidde^ (hom'i-sld), n. [< ME. hemiddeyhomU 
ddiBy homiddyy < OF. homidde, F. homicide =s Pr. 
homicUiiyOmiddi s Sp. Pg. homiddio as It. oml- 
ddio, < LL. homiddiumy manslaughter, homicide, 
murder, < homo, man (see Homo), + ca:dere{dd-), 
kill, slay, + -Ittm, neut. suffix. See hotnidde^,] 
The kilung of a human being by a human being. 
Hamieida In ita largest sense is generic, embracing evmy 
mode by which the life of one man is taken by the aot of 
another. Shaw, ( 'h. J. It includes suicide, and also death 
caused by culpable neglect In law homicide is usually 
classed as juatfjtabla, axeuaahU, and fehmioua: juatiJUMa, 
when it proceeds from necessity, as where the proper ottoer 
inflicts capital punishment^ where an officer 01 justice kills 
an offender who assaults or resists him and who oannot 
otherwise be captured, or where persons ara killed in the 
dispersion of rebellious or riotous assemblleiL or to the 
prevention of some atrocious crime ; eoavaoMa, when it 
happens from misadventure, as where a man in doing a 
lal^l act, without any intention of hurt, ktUs anottier^ 
accident, or in self-defensa or in defenae of wife, dhfl- 
dren, parent, servant, etc. (alto called homiaida bp miimt- 
esntiirf) ; /eloniouM, when it proceeds from mallee, or Is 
done in the prosecution of some unlawful aet, or in a sud- 
den passion, or it may be by criminal neglect Fatodoma 
hamwida comprehends murder and mondaughter. In 
Scott law manslaughter is called ealpabla homiaida, 

Ibon cnioll didst it: theretoe^ Homidda, 
Cowardly treason, enrted Parickl^ 

Vn-kinde Rebellion, ener Aall remain 
Tby house-hold tiuests. 

Splvaatar, tr. of Du JSartaa's Weeka IL, The Tniphiia. 

bomieidyf, An obsolete variant of 

Chaucer. 

booiicnltnre (bom^i-kal-Wr), ff. r< L. hamOy 
man, -f calturay culture.] The ^ysieal im- 
provement of the human raee by means anal- 
c^ns to those used in improving the breed of 
the lower animals. [Bare.] 



^-■•refreqiientibrinideoiibMMi 

wUflli^ If not thoM tbirilie lAwt ol HomkuUwn wonld 
lajr down, ara at ]«Mt not dIameMoany opiKiied to them. 

liomifixnilt (hom'i-fdrm), a. [< L. homo, man, *f 
/orma, shape.] &mewihomfntforni, Cudworth. 
hoodlite (hom'i-ldt), ft. [< Gr. hjuhrri/g, a com> 
panion, scholar, hearer, < ojucAeZv, bein company, 
consort, converse : see homiletic. The £. sense 
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8. Any expository or hortatory discourse. 

Unapoken komUitt of peace 
Her daily life li meaoiiing. 

WhiUHer, Among the Hllle. 

Book of («) A ooUeotion of religloai die- 

oourae^ a homiliariiim. Speotfioally— (ft) [cod.! In the 
Oh, of Eng,, one of the two leriei of diaconraea 



*Tbe Second Book of HomlUea,** the fonner of homeitA 

which appeared in 1647 and the latter in 16C8, appointed ~ 
to be reu in the churohea when the sennon waa omitted, 
aarmon. 

^hom'i-n§ rf-ple-ji«an'd5). 

[Abbr. of IdL. de hamine rejtlegianao, (a writ) of 
replevring a man : de, of; replegiando, abl.^r. 
of replegiare, replevy; L. homine, abl. of homo, 
man: see Homo,) A common-law writ, super- 
seded in England by the writ of habeas corpus, 
but revived by statute in some of the United 
Btates, in the interest of liberty, to replevy a 
human being out of the custody of any private 
person, as chattels distrained may be replevied, 
on giving security. Also oalled de homine rc- 


preaching. [Bare.] 

The pnipit wants above all else onthualaitio hwmUetse: 

PndyUirian Qwrterlp, January, 1876, P> l&O. 

homilBtiC (hom-i-let'ik), a, [< Gr. 6fiihinK6^, 
of conversation, affable, conversable, < 
be in company, consort or converse, < otu7^JnQ, 
an assembly, throng: see homt/y.] If, Same 
as homileHcaL 1.— 8. In the style or of the na- 
ture of a homily or a sermon; hortatory; exposl- 

CVerbaln. Of 

balonga to the early part of the thirteenth centuiy. The act of going home. 

O. P. Marehf Lecta. on Eng. Lang., v. Tjjg nmeh disouiaed queation of the homing of the pi- 
The eeoleaiaatloal literature la all hiatoiical, hamUetie, geon, or, aa the French call it, orientation, does not seem 
or devotional. JD. Jf . Wallace, Euaaia, p. 488. difficult to meet io one who has had much to do with the 

8. Of or pertaining to sermons or to homiletics ; , TAeO^vry. XXXII. 876. 

pertaining to preaching or the art of preaching, nomlng (ho ming), p, a, [^r. of home, v.J 
— Bondlstlotlieol^. Same aa AomtiafiM. Coming home ; (maracterised by 

lUMnuilScal (hom^let 'i-kal ), a, [< homiUtie + 

-al.] If. Pertaining to familiar interconrse; 
conversable ; companionable. 

Hla virtues active chiefly, and AomOafAsal, not those 
lasy sullen ones of the doiater. 

Ap. AteerAttfp, Character of Luther. 

8. Same as Aomilefu;, 2. 

The Sermon of Pentecost ia made the basis of further 
hemUotioal hints. BUbUothoea Saora, XLV. 740. 

Imililgtsica (hom-i-let 'iks), n, [PL of homiletic : 
see ^ 08 . Cf. Gr. b^Chfrulii (sc. Tf;fv;/), the art 
of eonversation.]) The art of preaching; that 


Coming home ; ^aracterised by an instinctive 
tendency to return home on being released from 
restraint: applied to the lower animals, espe- 
cially to biras, such as carrier-pigeons, that 
have the faculty of returning from great dis- 
tances to the place where t&y were reared, 
whence their usefulness in conveying written 
messages. 

It is soarcely poaalble to regard such an initanoe of what 
has been eslled the homing instinct ** as a purely physi- 
ological, reflex act, nor tooonilderthecrabamcre autom- 
aton. Stand, Nat, Hiet,, I., Int, p. xxzv. 

Cattle have extraordinary homing power ; so have horses, 
p - - miifc J7ature, XXX. 887. 

othwrefig^ouBdiBop^g. piL.,<L.*o*o 

A&mlly of mammals, 
gle genus Homo, man, 

n w*® Bu uurucF xtikwropowoo and order Pfi- 

]unlU» pi. 

(-ns). [< ML. homthanum, homthartus : see tion, and consequently the habitually erect attitude ex- 
homiliarium,} A book containing a collection cept in infancy : the perlwtion of the hand as a preheu- 

—id the specialisation of the foot as a locon 



of homilies or sermons to be read on Sundays 
and other days. 

Jumiillgt (hom^i-list), n, [< liomily + -i8f.] 
One who composes homilies ; one who exhorts. 

Bovelisto have enforced moral lessons more powerful 
than a wilderness of homilietM. 

QmrUrly JUv,, CLXIII. C4. 

homniatlolt (hom-i-lis'ti-kal), a, [< homilint 
-f -do-al.] Pertaining to or characteristic of a 
homilist 


le apocislisatton of the foot aa a locomo- 
iiar curvature of the line of the teeth, 


silo organ, an< 

torv organ ; the regul 
which are of the same length and in uninterrupted series, 
without diastemata; the nakedness of most of the body ; 
and the large facial angle. These are the principal soO- 
logical characters by which the UominiatB are distln- 
ffuished from the Simiidm or anthropoid apes. Fhysio- 
lugically, mankind is peculiar chiefly in the capacity of 
cfvilixation, or ability to create procnwuive Institutions 
(including the formauoD and nse of speechX 


r J*sychologl. 

cally, man is sqwrated by a veiy wide interval from the 
" ”■ — ^ • ^hesameMAnfAfoptdcp; 

0 , with the 


nearest SimiidcB, The family is Un 
it is conterminous with its sini ~ 
order Bimana, and with the sul 


it is conterminous with its single genus, Uomo, 

lubclass Arohonoephala, 


These were the grand Divines In all Times and Flsces, . , . _ . . ^ ^ * ^ , 

not superficially armed with light armour, onely for the hominlfomi (h 9 -min ^i-fdrm), a, [< L. homo 
Hsiang or HomUioHaiU flour^es of a i*ulplt hut with (Aomt'n-), man, + forma, sha]^.] Saving the 
the • . . armour of vetorane and valiant souldiors. TlnmlniAjf m 77^a • 

Bp, OaudetL Tears of the Church, p. 621. ‘r® or genus Jiomo , 

„ _ anthropoid, in a stnot sense; manlike; human. 

hO^te (hom'i-llt), n. [Iweg. < G^ bfiiToiy, be hoillllline (hom'i-nin), a, [< L. homo (Aomin-), 
tmther (see homtly), -h A l^rosilicate -P Pertaining to the genus Homo, 

p£,^andoalciiM,_oe<mrMginWMkorbrow^^ or nwn; manlike; hominHonn, " 


idi-blaok monoclinic crystals near Brevig, Nor- 
way. It is closely allied to datolite in form and 
composition. 

limwny (hom'1-li), n.; pi. honUliee (-liz). [< 

OF. homeUe, F. homdlie s Pr^ omelia ss Sp. Ao- 
miUa B Pg. homUia ss It. omelia, < ML. homilia, 
a homily, sermon, < Ghr. bfuTJa, intercourse, iu- 
■tmctlon, a lecture, eeelea. a homily, sermon, < 
bfuhoc, an amembly, < dydg, same, like, 6yov, to- 


orm'an; manlike; bominiform. [Bare.] 

The most distinctively simian, and consequently least 
htmUnine, charaetorlsUc. The American, y. 267. 

llOlllillisection (hom^i-ni-sek^shpn), n. [< L. 
homo (homin*), man, + secfio(n-), a cutting: see 
section.] Dissection of man; human anatomy; 
anthropotomy. [Bare.] 

If the author is oorrect in identifying the muscle . . . 
with the myon of that name in Aominiweticn. 

Coaee, The Auk, V. 106. 


gether, -f 1 X 9 , dhi, a company, < ti7^£lv, press or hominlvoroill (hom-i-niv'6-ru8). a, [< L. homo 

■ ■ I ■ 8 ^ .1 ... ^..8 ... m V I A 3 m mm . 


crowd toMther.] 1. In early Christian use, a 
coUoquial and familiar discourse in exposition 
of fionpture ; in modem use, an expositoiy ser- 
inoiL or one which interprets and applies a par- 
tlenmr passage of Beripture rather than eiuci- 
dhtes a particular doctrine or theme. 

HamdUot . . . were a third kind of readinfs usual in 


thnsa a most commendable Institntfon, as well 
to BupiMy the casual, as now the naeeassiy defeet of 


(homifh), man, + vorare, eat, devour.] Mau- 
cating; anthropophagous. 

There are rosn-eators among the hymas, and these Aomf- 
nieoroiM sniTnals are greatly dreaded. 

J, a. Wood, lUustrated Nat Hist, p. 224. 
hominy (hom'i-ni), n. [Formerly also written 
homony, hommony, hommin^! \ Amer. Ind. 
auhuminea, parched com (Webster’s Diet.).] 
Maize buUed and ground or broken more or less 



•14 stauply lollowB toe order of subjects la the pasaage of 
•siMnie 10 be ei^lalned. On the other hsna, a kamUy 
isaillDOtfkom mere ezegeeis or exposltioii, beeanse the 


Uemooii 

tills rtsed 

SmhMrti 

mmmeit 


Quoted in Trane, Amor, Afdiq, Soe„ IV. 187. 


xre ezegeeis or exposltton, because the He was so ignorant cH gieln that our entertalusr • . • 
to toe undscstanolng, while the Aom<- made him own that a (Uah of komdny was the best rloe- 
It toe heart elKk and to petsuade those pudding he bad ever tasted. 

.... . cfScriptore tor toe refer- “ • 


_ to aflOot toe heiurt eii 
_ tomhrtiM 
DftoSrihFia 


Oetk.iMoL 


arndim, Humphrey OUiik^ J. Hdlford to BIr 
(W, Tiifllipik June la 


bOIBOOaNr 

BuoootaSh and I _ 

Were smoklngjm the 1 

0,W, Molmet, Oentennial Bong. 

(bd'mish), a, [< home + -isAi.] Per- 
taining to home; resembling or suggesting 
home; homelike. [Golloq.] 

The oomplezion of Anna's sentiments looked rather 
Tieknor, Prescott, p. 1 Q 6 . 

The veiy look of It Is hameieh. 

The Advance, Deo. 2, ISSa 

homlineBSti homlyt. Middle English forms of 
homeliness, homely, 

hommetj^. Anobsoletevariantof Aum^. Chaucer, 
hommock, n. Same as hummock, 
hofimoiiyt (hom'q-ni), n. An obsolete form of 
hominy. 

Homo (hd’md), n. [< L. homo (homin^), ace. 
hominem, OL, hemo (aco. hemdnem, homonom, pi. 
homdnes), man, a human being, a person, body, 
fellow, ss AS. guma {gumam-), a man, E. goom», 
q. V.; usually connected with L. humus, earth, 
tne OTound, Gr. ;ra/^a/, on the ground, the 
earth, the mund: see humus, human, humbkis, 
etc., and chameleon, chthonic, autochthon, etc.] 
The typical and single genus of Hominidas; 
mankind; the human race, it was formally insti- 
tuted by Linmeus in his *'Bystema Natune" in 1768, with 
H, eamene, man, as its type and leading speoies; but it 
also then included the chimpausoc^ H, trogiodytce. Natu- 
ralists now restrict it to li, eapione, it being generally con- 
ceded that mankind constitutes one lodloglosl genus hav- 
ing one species with several geographical races or varieties, 
homo-. [NL., etc., homo-, < Gr. 6ub-Cf one and 
the same, common, joint, akin to a/ia, together, 
ss E. same, q. v.] An element in some com- 
pounds of Greek origin, meaning ^ the same ’ : 
opposed to hetero-, 

homobaxic (hO-mo-bar^ik), a, [< Gr. 6yAg, the 
same, + papog, weight.] Of uniform weight 
or gravity. 

Homoblastea (ho-mf-blas’te-B), n. pi. [NL., 

< Gr. the same, + pTaorbg, a bud, germ, *f 
- 60 ?.] A division of monocotyledonous plants, 
proposed by A. de Jussieu, characterized by 
naving the radicle facing the hilum. it embraoea 
orders with the ovaiy ttoe, aa the Juncem lJuncaecm), 
Pcntodcriacem, Liliaceas, Jidanthacem, etc,, and orders 
with the ovary adherent, aa the Bioeoorem {moeeoriacem), 
Jridm (Iridaceas), AfnaryllideaiAmafyllidaceaOt Brotne- 
tiaeeee, Mutiaeem, ate, 

homoolastic (ho-mp-blas^tik), a, K Gr. 6y6c, 
the same, 4- pTiaordg, a bud, germ.] Having the 
same germinal orim; derived from like cells: 
opposed to hetcroolastic. 

This new cartilage ia either homohiaetie or heteroblaatte. 

Dr, U, Oadm Mature, XXXIX. 160. 

Homobra&bhia (h5-mr>-brang'ki-jL). n,pl, [Nl j., 

< Gr. dftoc, the same, + pf)dyxta, gills.] In La- 
treille’s classification, an oraer or higher series 
of omstaceans. containing the decapods: con- 
trasted with Beierobranehia. 

homocarpOHS (bd-m^-kfir’pus), a, [< Gr. bfi6^, 
the same, 4- Kagrrbg, fruit.] In hot,, having all 
the firuits of one kind. 

bomocategoric (ho-m^kat-f-gor’ik), a, [< Gr. 
6y6^, the same, + sarffyopia, category.] Belong- 
ing to the same category. 

We may next oonaider whether two oigsniama ooni- 
pared are of the aame category of individuality— are ho- 
woeategorie, Mfioye, Brit,^ XVL 846. 

homoceHtrio (b5-m^sen'trik), a, [< homo- 4- 
Gr. KhrpoVi center.J Concentric, 
homocarc (ho’m^-sBrk), a, and n, [< Gr. 6/i6g, 
the same, 4- icfpKog, the tail.] 1. a. Same ae 
homocereal, 

ZI. n, A homocercal fish. 
homOMr^l^hd-m^-BAr'kal), a. [< homoeerc 4- 

liavLig the can- 
dal fin sym- 
metrical as to 
its upper and 
under halves: 
opposed to het~ 
erooereal. See 
heteroeercal, 
ddphyeereal, hy~ 
pwral. 

The Inferior fln- 
raya are now dla- 
poaed in auoh a 
manner as to give 
thetall an appear- 
ance of symmetry Homoowcal TaU of sMpsiMmum. 

with rei^t to 
the axis of the body, and aneh flahea have been oalled he 
moooreok Buadoy, Anat Vert., p. 21. 

bomooerey (hfi^m^-sBr-si), n. [< homoeerc + -y.] 
The state or character of being homocercal; 
equality or symmetry in the tail or caudal fin 
ofailsn. 



HomodMlM (h6-in^ke'l6), ». pi [NL., < Qr, 
d/tit, the same,, + mM, olaw.i In LatreiUe’s 
system ox elassifleationy a seetion of crabs hav- 
ing the claws of equal size in both sexes: con- 
trasted with It contained 6 tribes, 

Q^rilatera, Arouataf Pinnipedeti, CriaHmani, 
Crf/pUmoda, and Notopoda, 

Hoxnodiroma (hd-m9^rd'm^), n, [NL., < Gr* 
dfidCf the same, + XP^f^r color.] A monotypic 
genus of plants, of the natural order CompoaiUVf 
tribe Aateraidew, the type of tho subtrioe 
mwhromeaif founded by De Candolle in 1836. 
The head is radiate, the Involucre broad, the aohenla flatly 
compressed, and the pappus plumose, In a single rigid se- 
ries. They are half-shrubby, erect, branching nerbs, with 
all the parai very rough with glandular bristles ; the leaves 
alternate narrow, entire ; the flower-heads long-j^un- 
oled ; and the rays always yellow. The single sp^oa H. 
Skl(mi8f is a iiaUve of Houtb Africa. 

EomOGhromen (hd-mq-krd'm§-e), n. pL [NL., 

< Homochroma + j A suotribe of asteroid 
ConwosiUBf founded by Bentham and Hooker in 
1876, and typified by the genus Homochroma, 
It is charaoterlaed by having the disk wholly of hermaph- 
rodite flowera of tlie same color as the ray when that is 
present, mostly yellow ; the corollas tubular, with more 
or less ampliate throat and 4- or 5.]obed limb ; the recep- 
tacle not chaffy ; and the involucre olosdy imbricated lu 
several rowa 

homochroinoiu (hd-m$-krd'mus), a. [< Gr. 
6fi6gj the same, + xpi^tpOf color.] 1. In ftof., 
having, as a flower-head, all the florets of the 
same color. — 2. In £ro67., being all of one color; 
whole-colored. 

homocindioxiicln (hd^m$-sin-kon'i-sin), n, [< 
h(>MO- + cinchona + -io + -<»2.] An artificial 
alkaloid (CioH<mNqO) prepared from cinchona, 
homodnchoniam Oio^mo-sin-kon'i-din), n. [< 
homo-^ + cinchona + “W + -iws*.] A natural 
alkaloid (C10H22NQO) found in cinchona, 
homocllldioilind (nd^md-sin'ko-nin), n. [< 
homo- + cinclatna + A natural alkaloid 

(CxeH22N20) found in cinchona which is le- 
vogyraie. 

Homoderma (ho-mo-d6r'mk), n. [< Gr« 6fi6ct 
the same, H- {he skin.] The typical ge- 
nus of Homodermido!, A species is named H, 
aifcandra. 

homodermic (h5-mo-ddr^mik), a. [< Or. d/^c, 
the same, + di;/i/ia,'the skin, + -tc.j In Mol,, 
homological with reference to derivation from 
one of tlie throe primary blastoderms (endo- 
derm, mesoderm, and ectoderm), as any organ 
or tissue of the body. 

This correspondence, which is of high * . . Importaiioe 
in determining homologies, mey be termed homoaermut. 

ISneyc. Prit, XX. 421. 

Homodermlda (h5-m9-d6r'mi-d8), n. pi, [NL., 

< Homoderma + -id<r.] A family of cnalk- 
sponges, or CalcUfpongke, in which the gastral 
cavity forms cnocal outgrowths resembling the 
tubes of Syconidw, The genera are Homoderma 
and AacalHs, 

homodont (ho'mo-dont), a, [< Gr. the same, 

4- odovc (odovT^) a E. tooth,] Having teeth all 
alike, as a dolphin: opposed to hctcrodont. 

The simplest dentiUou as a whole is that of many spe- 
oles of Dolphin. . . . Such a dentition is called homridonf. 

W, U, Flower^ Eiioyc. Brit, XV. 862. 

homodromal (ho-mod'rp-mal), a. [As homod^ 
rom-otta + -af.] ' Same as Hbmodromoua, 
homodromoUB (h^mod'ro-mus), a, [< Gr. dp(>- 
dpofwc, running the same course, < the same, 

+ dfidfwc, a course, race, < dpapelv, run.] If. In 
men,, having, as a lever, the power and weight 
on the same side of the fulcrum, so that both 
move up or down together. Bee lever, — 2. In 
hot., having a similar spiral arrangement of the 
leaves on Gie stem and branches ; having the 
spires running in the same direction : opposed 
to heterodromoua, 

homodromy (hd-mod'r$-mi), n, [As hmnodro^ 
The state of being homodromous. 

homcKlynamoiifl (hd-mMrnflrmus), a, [< Gr. 
dpdf, we same, + Svvapu^, power.] Of or per- 
taining to homodynamy; serially homologous. 

The Metsmeres therefore are hvmodynamimii parts ; as 
are the segments of the Artliropoda, etc. 

# Chgenbaur, Comp. Anat. <trans.X p. 64. 

Two plexuses may be kmnodynamout, althoimh, sMctly 
qieakinft not homologous. Nature, XXXIX. 151. 

bomodyiuuiiy (hd-md-di'n^mi), n. [As homo- 
dyntm^oua + -y.] In the relation subsisting 
between tbe segments (metameres or somites) 
of the body wmoh are arranged along its long 
axis ; serial homology, in the usual sense of that 
term. 

JTomodpiMimp is distinguished . . . fact thrt 

the niu^ in question are arranged along the long axis of 
the body and define Us tvpe. ^ 

Qei^mlmur, Comp. Anat (trans,), p. 64. 
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As regards kmodynamy* suother oharacteristio which 
appears to be universal among the Multituberoulates is 
the fore-and-aft grinding motion between the alternating 
rows of tubercles upon the upper and lower molars. 

Amer, Naturaliet, XXII. 2S8. 

hoinCBO"* [NL. L. liomoBO^, £. homeo~, or as L., 
NL., E., etc., sometimes less prop, homoio^, F. 
hom4o~, ete., < Or, hfiotoq, or dyo/oct like, similar 
QL<. aimilia), also the same, < byog, the same: see 
Homo,] An element in English words from 
the Greek, meaning 4ike, similar.’ In words 
thoroughly Englished, as homeopathy, etc., the 
spelling homeo~ is to be preferred. 
homOBOdoilt (hd’m$-9-dont), a, [< Gr. ofioiog, 
like, 4* oM^ (ddovr-) sa E. tooih,] In odontog., 
simply conical, without crests or tubercles, as 
a molar tooth. 

He divides the molar teeth of Mammalia into three 
categories, the simply conic. ‘^Somaodant***, the verti- 
cally plicate, ''Elasmodont”; and the cross-created by 
junction of four tubercles, the **Zygpdont.'' 

ATnefTNaturaliit, XXII. 834. 

honUBOid, n. Bee homeoid. 
honKBOmeral (hd-m6-om'^r§l), a, [< Gr. d/^o/- 
ofup^, consisting of like parts: see hommomc’, 
roua,] luanc, proa.x (a) Containing two similar 
systems or strophes, {h) Consisting of peri- 
eopes each of which eontains two systems met- 
rically similar: as, a honmomeral poem. 
HomcBomeri (ho^m$-9-me'r!), n. pi, [NL., < 
Gr. bgmo^, like, 4- thigh.] In omilh., in 
Garrod’s and Forbes’s arrangements, a division 
of mesomyodiau passeros, embracing those 
forms which have the sciatic ailery well de- 
veloped, as is usual in birds: opposed to J7e- 
teromeri. The Hommomeri are divided into 
the Tracheophonw and the Haplodphonea. Also 
spelled Homeomeri, 

homCBOmeria (hd^me-$-mf-ri'^), n, ; pi. honmh- 
morm (-e). [L.] Same as hommmery, 

Anaxagoras of Claaomenia (in Asia MinorX bom about 
500 B. c., reduced all origin atid decay to aproceas of min- 
gling and unmitigling, but asRumed aa ultimate elemenU 
an unlimited number of primitive, qualitatively deter- 
minate aubatanoea, which were called by him aeeda of 
thlnga, by Ariatotle elcmenta conalatlug of hoiuogeneoua 
parts, and by later writers (employing a term framed from 
the Ariatotelian phraseology) HmMBtnMfim. 

uberweg, Hlat. Phil. (tr. by MorriaX I 24. 

homoBOmeric^ (ho^m^-^mor'ik), a, [< homai~ 
ornery + -f<;.] Pertatning to or characterized 
by sameness of parts or homogeneity of struc- 
ture; advocating or receiving the aoctrine of 
homoeomery. Also homcomerk, 
homoaomenc^ (bo’'mv-?-mcr'lk), a, [As Ho- 
nmomcri 4- -ic.] In omith,, of or pertaining to 
the Hoimwmen; having the sciatic artery nor- 
mally developed. Also homeomeric, 
honuBomeroiiB (hd-mf-om'e-ms), a, [< Gr. 
buoiojiepic, consisting of like parts, < bpotog^ like, 
4- pipoc, part.] Having like parts; specifical- 
ly, in liehenoL, having the gonidia and hyphn 
distributed uniformly throiighout the thallus, 
without evidence of stratification. Compare 
heteromeroua. Also honwomeroua, and improp- 
erly homiomeroua, 

hoxaCBOmery (hd-me-omV-ri), n. [< L, homcBo- 
meria, < Gr. 6poiopi:peia, tho homogeneousness 
of the elements or first principles, < bpotouepf/g, 
consisting of like parts: see homoHOfnerowt,] The 
doctrine, attributed by Aristotle and others to 
Anaxagoras, that the elements or primitive sub- 
stances are bodies whose parts are similar to 
the whole ; also, one of these elementary sub- 
stances. Also hfftneonienf, hommmeria, 
hOHKBOmorpll (ho'me-o-mdrf), n, [< NL. ho- 
mmmorphua: see hommmovphoaa,] A sub- 
stance exhibiting hommomorphism. Also ko- 
meomorph, 

honMBOmorplliBnai (hd^mv-$-mdr'fizm), n. [< 
honmmoi'j^oua 4- -iam,] 1. Bimilarity in crys- 
talline form, but not necessarily in chemical 
composition.— '2. Bame as iaomorphiam. 

Also homeomorphiani, 

homcBOlllorpllOUS (hd^mfi-o-mdr'fus), a, [< 
NL. honuBomorphua, < Gr. dpoidpop^o^ of like 
form, < bpotog, like, + p6pf^, form.] Having a 
like crystalline form, but not necessarily analo- 

S [>UB composition. Thus, topu snd danbnrlte are 
oaely aimiiar in form, but apparently not related in 
ohemfoal oompoaltlon. Also uaed aa aynonymoua with 
iaamarphmut. Almi homeimorphout, 

Bomcsomyflfli (hd^m$-^m!-a 'ri-I), n.pl, [NL , , 
< Gr. bpouK, like, 4- pvs, muscle, 4- L. -ariua,] 
In omith,, a division of birds proposed by Alix, 
founded upon tbe obaraoter of the flexor mus- 
cles of the back of the thigh. [Scarcely used.] 
homesopath, homosopatmc, etc. See homeo- 
path, etc. 

luniLflSOplaattOi 6. Sss homegplaatie^ 


homesoprophoron (ha^mf-d-prof>ro&), «.,* pi. 
homoBoprophofa (-r^). [< LL. hmmmrophior^, 

< Gr. Hpoampd^pov, alliteration, neut. ox *d^iofo- 
irpd^pog, < hfiotoQ, like, 4- itf^pd, utteranoe, 

< ftpo^peiv, bring to, utter.] In ane, rheU, allit- 
eration, espeoiiuly as a fault in composition. 
Also calleajparkonnson. 

homflBoptoton (hd’'mf-op-to'ton), n. [< LL. ho- 
mofoptotOH, < Gr. ituoianruiToi, with a similar in- 
flection, < hpoio^, like, 4* wr&cr/Cy case, inflection, 

< Trrurdc, apt to fall, fallen, < iriwreiv, fall.] In 
ane, rhet,, the use of a series of nouns in the 
same case, of verbs with the same inflection, etc. , 
(‘Mpeeially at the close of succeqsive clanses, 

Homososauria (hd^mf-v-s&’ri-g), n. pi, [NL., < 
HotncBOHaurua.] An extinct suborder of rhyn- 
eliocephaltan reptiles, comprising forms without 
a beak formed by tbe premaxillm, and without 
imeinate processes to tbe ribs. The Bammomwi^- 
dm form the principal family. Also HanumiMtria, 

homcBosanrian (hd^me-o-s&'ri-an), a. Of or 
pertaining to the Homisdaauria, 

HomoBosanruB (ljo^me- 9 -sfi.'ru 8 ), n. [NL., < 
Gr. bpum:, like, 4- cau/wf, lizard.] The xyploal 
genus of Homwoaauria, from the lithogra^o 
slates of Boleuhofen, Bavaria. V, Meyer, 1847. 

homCBOSemant (hd^m^-o-sfl'inant), n, [< Gr. 
(tfioumtjpitQ, of like signification, i bpotog, like. 4* 
triiim, a mark, sign (> oypaivnv, mark, signify, 
aypavrdg, verbal adj.).] One of siweral woras 
having nearly the same meaning. [Rare.] 

What wo have long and loosely oallod synonyms are now 
understood to be, with trifling exceptions, pseudo-syno- 


nyms, by which ai'e meant vocables approximating in im< 
port, but not equipollent or intorchangoable. . 


The 


^ . jut not equipollent or intorc 

exact tochnicality la hammoeemanUi, 

F, iiaU, Mod. Eng., p. 178. 

homCBOteleuton (ho^me-o-te-lu'ton), n.; pi. 
homwoteleuta (-tji). [< LL'. homwoteUmton, i Gr. 
opoiorFAeirrov, like ending, rime, neut. of bpotori- 
^evTog, having a like ending, < hpotog, like, 4- 
reTievrr/, ending, < end. J In rhet,, a figure 
consisting in the use of a succession of words 
or clauses concluding with tho same sounds. 
Honupotelevton is a more comprehensive term than rime, 
including rime, aonio forms of asaonance, and all oflier 
cases of similarity of termination in sucoessive words, 
clauses, or Hues. 

homCBOXOic ( ho^mM-zo'ik), a. [< Gr. bpotog, the 
same, similar, + tur/, life, -h 4c,] Containing 
similar forms of life, as zones or belts of the 
ocean or of the surface of the earth. These sonea 
are not parallel witli llnea of latitude, but undulate in 
anbordinatioii to climatic influences. 

homofocal (bd-mo-fd'kal), a. [< Gr. hjiLdg, the 
same, 4* E. focal^ Coxifocal. 

homogamons (ho-mog'a-mus), a, [< Gr, 6p6- 
yapog, married to tbe same wife, or to sisters, 

< 6p6g, the same, + ydpog, marriage.] In bet., 
haring all the florets hermaphrodite, as cer- 
tain grasses and composite plants ; bearing one 
kind of flowers. 

homogamy (hO-mog'a-mi), n, [< homogam-(Pua 
4- j Tne state efbeing homogamons ; fer- 
tilization in a plant when the stamens and pis- 
til of a hormapbrodito flower mature simulta- 
neously. 

Homogangliata (b6-m9-gang-gli-a'tg), n. p/. 
[NL., neut. pi. of *homoganglmtua : see homo- 
gangliatc,] A name proposed by Owen for 
the Articulata of Cuvier, in accordance with a 
scheme of classification based on tho nervous 
system in animals. 

homogauliate (ho-mo-gang'gli-at), a, and if. 
[< NL, ^homogangliatua, < Gr. opug, tho same, + 
ydyyhAm, a ganglion.] I, a. In soiil,, having a 
nervous system in which the ganglia are sym- 
metrically an^anged on right and left sldeii^ as 
the Annuloaa, 

n. n, A member of tbe Homogmigliata, 

liomogan (ho'mfi-jcn), m. [< Gr. duoyev^, of tbe 
same race, family, or kind: see komogeneoua,] 
1. pi. In hot,, in Lindley’s elasslfication, a 
group of exogenous plants characterized by 
the arrangement of the wood in the form of a 
series of wedges instead of in concentric oiroles, 
as in the stems of FiperaceiSjAriatoloehioaB, Mead- 
apermaceat, etc.— 2. The offspring of the same 
or of specifically identical parents. 

We can consider the different men es forming a rdatlvs 
howiogen-^n species, si M. de Quatreteges oontaiKis. 

mo,, XXXIV. ITS. 

bomogenet (hfi^xno-jSn), a, [< F. homoghno : see 
homogeneous,] Same as homogeneoua. 

Enow yon the sapor pontlok? rnpor ilypttiflKT 
Or, what la homogene, or heterogene? 

ff. •/bnwii, Alebemlat, IL a 

pl. oTIumogmmut 1ft n ; 
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<f -iM.] To makfe homogeneous ; mix eyenty, m 
seyeralingredients; remioetoanevenstandm. 

The whole lilend would have become homagwiUud by 
the eotion of strong oentripetsl forces. 

^irtwightly If. S., XL. 801. 

Vsdr. of homr>* 
derived 
distin* 


S (hd-mo3' e~mjf n. [< Gr. hjnoyheia^ 
y of origin, < ofwyev^f of the same 


1« Same- 


oommi , 

race or family: see fumogeheauk,'] 
ness of nature or kind. * 

The fifth [means to induce and aooderate putrefaction] 
is, either by the exhaling, or by the driring back of the 
. . .^ consistence of the 


a, which preserve the < 


b^ ; M that when the^ gov^ment is dissolved, every 


Ohvier’s system of olassifieation, the second or* 
der of Infimria or Animakmla : approximately 
equivalent to JProtogo^ though including some 
MuBoria proper, as uroeotaria^ with Cercaria 
{SpBrmatozoa)f vibrio, Proteus, Monas, VoUox, 

eto. It is thus a heterogeneous group, like the homogenous (hp-moj'e^nus), a. f 
Polffg<i8trica of BihrenMrg.^2. c.] Plural geneotts^Ti Having the same on^. . 
otiomogeneum. firom the same source; homogenetic 

homogoneal (hO-md-jS'n^-al), a. [As Iwmogeno- guished from bomoplaHtic, 
wSr-F-ah] Homogeneius. ' - - 

nilnga simply pure are inconsistent in the masse of na- 
ture, nor aiv the elements or humors in Mans Body exact- 
ly kmogensaU, MUtm, Keformation in Eng., ii. 

A JbefiMpsneal existence. LonffMow^ Hyperion, II. vL 
lemqgonai (hd-mp-je'nM)* [NL., mase. 
pi. 01 homogenous: see ^lomogeneous,] An or- 
der of lichens proposed by Acharius ^810), in- 
cluding the genera Leeitiea, Opegrapha, Cali- 
eUm, etc., now referred to various oiders. 

neity (hd^mv-je-nd'l-ti), n. [b F. ho- 
U S5 Sp. homog'eneifjlad s Pg. homogc- 
It. oniogeneitA; as homogem-ous + 

The state or character of being homoge- 
neous: likeness or correspondence of parts or 
qualities: composition from like parts; agree- 
ment in elements or characteristics ; oongruity 
of constitution. 

Tbsysppear, as they become more minute, to be reduced 
to a hvmoffeneUy and simplicity of composition which sl- 
moct excludes toeln from the domain of animal life. 

WheweU, 

Lawdf homofllielty, in aig., the principle that only 
magnitudes of the same kind can be added together. , , 

fa laid down hy VIeta, but is not admitted by mod- homOgTEph (1 
« ]nathematloiai^--M]iol^ jtf homofendity. in of the same letters 
iijgiejiiuid the proposition that no two ooncelva- 


agree, admit, assent, < 6fi6^yoc, agreeh 
homologous,'] To approve; allow; estiAliBh; 
ratify. 

We may take the Pootor’s facts without JtomelogaHng his 
conclusiona lb'. J. Brown, Spore Hours, 8d ser., p. 827. 



homologation (hp-mol-p-ga^sh^n), n. [a F. 
liomohgation » Sp. honutlogaeion ss Pg. homolo- 
geigdo s It. omologaeione, < mL. as if Viomologa- 
fjo(a-), < homolohare, homologate : see homolo- 
gate,] The act of homologating ; approval ; rat- 
ification; confirmation. 8peoifloally,in^tofaw.s. 
technical eimreasion stoiiying an act by which a person 
approves a deed, the effect of which approbatory act is to 
render that deed, though Itself defective, binding upon the 

to U. ntare. or ^ ^ a. [< homohm 

o T f ;a i. « "wwwH , ^ -fc-ol.] 1. Pcriainlng to or oharacterizea 


blood-rolationship among animals. The term is 
used by Lsnkester in dlsUnotidn from Aomopfosp* and as 


ne things can be without any similarity. 

The three prineiplefi qf liomoffenoUy, of Specification, 
and of Ck>ntinuity or Aifiiuty, as is now suflicieiitly evident, 
have a peculiar position in our Intellectual constitution* 
S. Caird, Bhilos. of Kant, p. 66fi. 

homogangoiui (hd-m^-Jfi'nf-us), a, [< F. homo- 
ghne; ss Sp. homog^neo as Pg. komogeneo as It. 


mens and pistils of the same height in individ- 
uals of the same species, as some hermaphro- 
dite fiowers: same as Ivmostyled, and opposed 
to dhwiriihtms. Compare heterogonous, Asa 
Gray, 1877. 

lomogOHy (bp-mog'^ni), n. [< homogon-ous 4- 
-y.] The condition or state of being homogo- 
nouB. 

ihd'm^-grfif), n. [< Gr. hgAypo/^, 
,ef. ouoypagelv, write in the 
same manner), < Sfidg, the same, -h ypa^, a 
writing, < ypa^etv, write.] In philol, a word 
which lias exactly the same form as another, 
though of a’ different origin and signification: 
thus, base the ai^eotive and base the noun, fair 
the adjective and/atr the noun, are homographs. 


Bee homonym, 

omogeneo, X NL. iomogeneus, < Gr. 'ifioyeW/c, of homograpAio (hfi-mo-giaf 'ik), a, [< Gr. 6/i6c, 
the same race, family, or kind, < the same, the same, + ypa^i, a writing (see homograph), 
4* ydvof, race, family, kind: nee genus,] 1. Of 4- -ic.] 1. In geom,, hay^ the same annar- 


-r nbUD, j-ttiuiiy, Aiuu. nw yrJit'Ufftj a. 

the same kind ; essentially like ; of the same na- 
ture: said especially of parts of one whole: op- 
posed to heterogeneous. 

Every oonoept oontaini other conoeptfl under it ; snd 
therefore, when divided proxlrostely, we deecend ilwayi 
to other ooncepti, but never to iudivldimle; in other 
wordft, things the most homugonoouH — similar — must In 
eertaln respects be heterogeneous— dissimilar. 

Sir W. Bamilton, liOgic (1874X 1. 210. 
2. Having parts of only one kind ; composed of 
■dmilnv parts or congruous elements. See hete- 
rogeneous, 

U s ■eries of rays of homegonetmt light, travelling in 
homegonmmo isotropic media, be at any place normal to 
a wave-front^ th( "" 

any number of ~ 


monic ratio or system of auharmonic ratios; 
capable of being brought into coincidence by 
a series of central projections upon planes; so 
related, as two figures, that to any point in one 
(without exception) only one point m the other 
corresponds, and vice versa, while to points sit- 
uated in a line in either figure correspond col- 
linear points in the otber,»2. In orthography, 

relating to homography; employing the same homologon (h5-moFo-gon), n, 
character at all times and in all circumstances ’ * '' 

to represent the same sound: as, a homographie 
alphabet— Homograpiilo tnnsfomiatloii, s trsns- 
formxtion between homc^rsphio figures. 


hey will possess the same proper^ after lloniOgrapliy(h 9 -mog^ra-fi),n. lAnhomograplMC 
refieotionB and refractions. 4" -y J irin orf/wwap7^y, the representation 

. _ * r* ** of each soundbya^stmctive character, which 

1 oodrdlnates. flee ceMinofe.— Homo- • - - ^ 


tinguisbed from analogical, and opposed to 
adapHoe, See homology, 

I have . . , treated the metamoiithoBeB at greater 
length than I should otherwise have done, on account of 
the great Importance of airivlng at a correct htmdlmieal 
inteipretatlon of the different parts of the mature animal. 

Darwin, (Tlnlpedla, p. 85. 

2. In geom,, being in homology or plane per- 
spective. as two figures in one plane, 
homologically (h6-m$-loj^i-kaf-i), adv. In a 
homological manner or sense by means of ho- 
mologies: distinguished from analogically, 
homologise (h9-moFo-jiz), r,; pret. and pp. 
homologized, ppr. homologising, [< homolog-ous 
+ -£re.T I. trans. To make homologous ; make 
out or demonstrate the correspondence of. See 
homologous. 

In the great class of mollurics, though we can honulo- 
gixo the parts of ouo species with those of another, we can 
indicate but few scrim homologlea 

Darwin, Origin of Species, p. 881. 

The parts of the segments of the cranium may be now 
more or less completely paralleliaed or howologitod with 
each other. E, D, Cope, Origin of the Kittest, p. 181. 

n. intrann. To be homologous ; specifically, 
in biol,, to correspond in structural position, 
either in differenc bodies or in parts of the 
same body: as, the maxillco of insects homoU 
dgise with the legs, the wings of a bird with 
the arms of a man, etc. 

Two ventricles occur in the cerebrum of Soyllium. 
Blilna, and Acanthlas which homoUtgiM with the latoru 
ventricles in the cerebrum of Mammalia. 

Nature, XXXIII. 838. 

^ ^ ^ pi. homologons, 

homologa (-^^nz, -;^)'. [< Gr. ofid'Aoyov, neut. of 
6u6Xoyog, agreeing: see homologous,] Some- 
thing that corresponds to or a^ees with an- 
other ; a thing or an event that is essentially a 
repetition of another. 

One of the curious hnmolvgMiH of history is this repeti- 
tion in Europe of the course of events in Asia. 


is employed for that sound alone.— 2. In geom,, Clarke, Ten Great Religions, 1. 4. 

rinnrii> ■mrox. relation between homographie figures. homolCtfonB (bfi-moFo-gus), a, [ss F, homohgue 
\, silled, akin, homohedral (h6-m9-he'dr^), a. [< Gr. 6fi6e- = Sp. homdlogo s Pg. iMmotogo as It. ontologo, < 
<Jpof, having a like seat (base), < the same, NL. homologus, < Gr. agreeing, cor- 

+ k6pa, a seat, base.] Having equal or like ^ ‘ 

sides; holohedral. 

Hwardhedral at holohedral forma are those which, like 
the cube and octobedron, possess the highest degree of 
symmetry of which the syitm admits. 

r. A, Miller, Elem. of Chem., 1 82. 

See ho- 


6aot,s8rmbi,etc. Seethe nouns.— ; 

Sane aa e(Mf*ffwf.B8yiL Cognate, kind) 
ualfonn; oongenlaL 

homiiitneani^ (h6-m^je'ne-us-li), adv. In a 
homogeneous manner; in the same or an ac- 
cordant way; so as to be homogeneous. 
lUNDIIOfflllOOlianeM (hd-mo-je'n^-us-nes), n. 

Same as homogeneity, 

tOBOgOllMis (hd-m$-jen'e-Hi8), n. [NL., < Gr. -- . / 

Aide, the same, 4- yivrtnc, birth: see genesis,] AOinoiOllieroilS (ho-moi-om e-rus), a. 

In oioL, the oidina^ course of generation, in mmmerous, 
which the offspring is like the parent and runs homoioiudan (hfi-mol-O ' si - an), a, and n, 
through the same cycle of development. It [Prop., according to the L. transliteration, *fio- 
eontrasts with certain special modes of genera- mcBusian, but the accepted form rests directly 
tion, as heterogenesis, xemgenesis, parthenogene- upon the Gr. ; < LGhr. 6/dotovauK, of like nature or 
gif, etc. substance, < bpowc, like, similar, 4- ovc/a, being, 

lui8IIO8in0tic(h5^m5-j6-net'ik), a, [< homo- < fern, oiaa, being, ppr. of elpoi as L. esse, 
I X '^ei, entity, ontology, Cf, homoousian,') 


genesis: see genetic.] 1. Of, pertaining to, or 
eharaoterized by homogeuesis; passing through 
the same cycle of exis&nce as the parent. — 2, 
Having a common ori^n; derive from the 
same structure, however variously modified, as 
organs or parts of any two or more animals : 
gynonymons with homologous in its biological 
sense, and distinguished from homoplastic, 

Ob the use of the tern homology in modern soOlogy 


be: see be\ 

La. 1. Havinga similar nature.— 2. [cap,] 
Relating to the Homolousians or their bmief . 

n. n. [cap.] One of the Semi-Arians, follow- 
ers of Eusebius, who maintained that the nature 
of Christ is similar to, but not the same with, 
that of the Father: opposed to Momobusian, 
liomoiosoic (h6-moi-(i-zo'ik), a. Same as homcB- 
osaie. 


rai^ondent, < dg^, the sam^H- Ahyetv, speak, 
> ‘^yoCf proportion, etc.] Having the same 
relative position, proportion, value, or struc- 
ture : having correspondence or likeness. Spe. 
cifloally — (a) In geom,, corresponding in relative position 
mid proportion ; also^ homologioal or in homology, (b) 
In alg., navit|g the same relative proportion or vuue, as 
the two antecedents or the twoconseciueiitsof apropoi’tion. 
(fi) In cfiMik, being of the same ehemical type or series; 
differing by a multiple or an arithmetioal ratio in certain 
constituents while the physical qualities are analogous, 
with small differenoei^ as if corresponding to a series of 
parallels ; as, the species in the several groups of alcohols, 
fatty acids, and aromatio acids are homolagov* with the 
others in the same group, (d) In toid. and bot„ corre- 
sponding in type of structure ; having like relations to a 
fundamental type. Thus the human arm, the tare leg 
of a horse, the wing of a bird, and the swfmming-paddle 
of a dolphin or whale, l>elng all oomposed essentially of 
the same strnotnTal elements, are said to be homologoua, 
though they are adapted for quite different funotious 

All physiologists admit that tho swim-bladder Is fiomef- 
oeout, or ** ideally similar" in position and atrooture, with 
the lungs of the higher vertebrate animals 

Darwin, Origin of Species, p. 188. 

The tissues themsdves, In some cases of disslmtlsr 
itrnctnre, may be homologuua, but they are htmniegoue 
Ussuei, and not honudogoua parts of a system of tissues. 

Bwwy, Botany, p. 180. 


and the distiiiotion between Aomqymwtie and homoptastio hOAlolatgtal (hd-m$-lat'e-ral), a, [< Gr. 6fji6g, 
ants the same. 4* L. latus Hater-), side.l 1. Same 

E, R. Lanketur, Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hiat, l87a iiomohedrdl,-—2. Being on the same side. hOAlologTapIlle (h$-mol-6-graf'ik), a, [< Gr. 

homo- homologa. n. Plural of ffmologon, the same, 4- whole, 4- y/M^nv, write.] 

I n- « 1. - Jiqmologal (h6-mor6-g^), o. [An homolog-ous 

homogeneouB.J[^ Something homogeneoa8.-.Bo- 4- -aU] ’ A^eable, or like one another. Bai- 


(hd-mo-jfi'nf-um), n. ; pi. h 
fsmea (•(). [NL., heut. of homogeneus: 

mmogmseouB,! Something homogeneons.- . 

M8MMUa anettonla in oHf,, a term of an algebraic Im* irroi 

l«nnologkU(h^QiolWt).i;. j» 

111 fibasliita tam of an algabiaio aquation. homologated, ppr. homologating, [< 


Maintaining or exhibiting the true proportions 
of parts; preserving true relative areas...-Ho- 


j'odiiB), e. t , ; pret. and pp. 

[< homogene 


; iMwt. and pp. 

[< ML. homo- 

logatus, pp, of homologare(> It, omologarern Bp, hoimloglia (hd'mi 
Pg. homoiogar s F. homologuer), < Gr. dgeXiryav, Gr. bgoXoyo^i see 


Aiofoinallio prqjeoti^ a method of laying down por- 
tions of the easxh'i surfaceonamapor chart so that equal 
areas on the sphere are represented by equal areas on the 



by equal I 

< F. hrmologuc, < 
T^t which is 



hwpologi ift 

homologous; something having the same vela- 
five position, proportion, value, or structure. 
Thui, the oorretpondlng lidei, oto., of ■Imllar geometrical 
flgarei are hmnoliigvM; the memben of a homologona 
■eriei in ohriniatry are kiniudoguM; an organ agreeing in 
the plan of its etmcture with a oorreaponalng organ in a 
different animal, though differing in function, la a homo^ 
loguB ot thia oorreepuuding organ. Bee anataj^ 4. 

homoloirumeiia (hd^mo-loHga'ine-n&), n. ph [< 
Gr. 6juoAoyov/ieva (sc. neut. pi. of o^o- 

ppr. pass, of d/wXoyeiv, agree, admit, 
acknowledge: see homologate, homologous,] 
The books of the New Testament the authen- 
ticity and authority of winch were generally 

la adopted fim the churof hiatorlan Euaeldna U^^t 
270-M0X who claBBiflea the books claiming authority aa 
Chriatian Hcripturea under three heads, according as they 
were received throughout the church, were disputed hy 
some, or had never been recognised, calling these three 
"■* 1 epurioiiB, re- 

.. ^,_.nena the four 
viiv rivMi, Min cjpinviva wa f nu^, the Eirst Epistle of 
John, and the first Epistle of Peter ; olasaes the Epistle of 
James, that of Jude, the Second of Peter, the Second and 
Third of John aa antilegomena ; and aaya that some reject 
the Apocalypse and the Oospel according to the Hebrews, 
while others regard them as homologumena. He men- 
tions as spurious the Acts of Paul, the Pastor (of Hermas), 
tlie Apocalypse of Peter, the Epistle of Barnabas, and the 
book called the Teachings of the Apostles, as well as other 
writings purporting to be apostolic. Also written homo- 
logouwsna, 

homology (h 9 -mol'$-ji), n , ; pi. homoloffies 
r< <^, dfwAxn'ia, ttgreement, conformity, < 
Myoc, agreeing: see homologotut.] The state 
or character of being homologous; correspon- 
dence. Speclflcally — (a) In hid, , that relation between 
parts whioh results from their development fiwm oorre- 
spoiidlng embryonic parts, either in different animals, as 
in the case of toe arm of man, tlie fore leg of a Quadruped, 
and the wing of a bird, or in the same animai, as in the 
oast) of the fore and hind legs in quadrupeds, or of the seg- 
ments or rings and their appendages of whioh the body 
of a worm, a oentiped, etc., is composed. Homology In 
this sense implies genetic rclationsiiip, and oonsequently 
morphological likeness or structural affinity; and it Is 
distinguished from andloffv, whioh usually results from 
physlologioal adaptation of unlike parta to like functions, 
and therefore implies a merely adaptive modlilaation, 
which brings about a superilclal resemblance between 
things quite unlike In structure, as between the wing of 
a bird and that of a butterfly. Bevoittl kinds of homology 
are distinguished : (1) mtieral, whioh is the relation of an 
organism, or of any of its part^ to the general type or plan 
of such organisms or parts ; (2) aorieUt whioh is the corre- 
spondence of metamerioally multiplied parts In any organ- 
ism, as of Buooosslve ribi^ legs, vex^bne, etc., with one an- 
other ; (.S) apeeial, whioh ia the oorreapondciioo of a part 
or oiwan of one animal with the same part in another, 
as the homology be- 
tween a horse's fore 
“ knee " and the human 
wriBt« etc. 8ee Aemolo- 
goua, homdogw., 

Jn tlie great class ot 
iDoUusks, though it can . 
easily be shown that the 
parts in distinct species 
are homologous, but few 
aerial homologiaa can be 
indicated: that is, we 
are seldom enabled to 
say that one part is ho- 
mologous with another 
part In the same indi- 
vidual. 

Darwin^ Origin of Bpe- 
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homonuni^hifflA (h6-in$-m6r'fism), n. [As ho- 
momorph-ous 4* -torn.] Mimicry or imitation of 
one thing by another; adaptive or analogical 
resembl^ce, without true homological or mor- 
phological similarity ; superficial likeness with- 
out structural affinity or relationship. Also 
momorphff, 

homomoiWOlUl (hd-m$-mdr'fus), a, [< Gr. 

the same. 4- gop^t form.] Analogous, not 
homologous, in form or aspect; superficially 
alike ; exhibiting homomorphism. Also homo,- 
morphic. 

Many ezamplos occur, both among animals and among 


le same laws, < opde, the same, -f 
Of or pertaining to homonomy : 
uality of homonomy, or that kind 



Hi)iiioloey. 

The trianglsK and aif (when 
the Rides afi amt ac pasM through Infta- 
■ * * 1. O iH the center 

*£F is the axis of 


ity ) are In honioloiiy. 
of hoiuoiogy, and />i 
taoiiioloay. 


[oles, p. 

(6) In genm., the rela- 
tion between two oorre- 
apondlug figures lying 
In the same plane which 
are such that corre- 
sponding points are col- 
linear with a flzdd 
point called the eerUar 

of homdogy, while cor- ^ , 

responding lines intersect on a fixed line called the amia 
Of homdogy.— Axis Ot homology. See Center 
dr hdmoloiy. soe center i.— Ooeffiolent of bomedogy. 
Bee c(N#c<enl. 

homomalollB (hf^mom'grlus), a. [< Gr. 6fi6c, 
the same, 4* budhog, even, level, equal, < 6fi6g, 
the same.] in hot,, having the loaves or 
branches all bent or curved to one side: ap- 
plied particularly to mosses, 
homomeral (hp-mom's-ral), a. r< Gr. 6u^, ihe 
same, 4- fiioog, part, + -«?. j Alike in all their 
parts : applied to two or more things. 

Hoipomonilia (hd-mo-m6r'fft), n. pf. [NL., < 
Gr, ofidg, the same, + form.] The series 
of inseots in whioh metamorphosis is incom- 
plete, the larvfB resembling the imagos to some 
extent, Ibou^ wingless. The JSemiftera, Or- 
thoptera, unaPseudoneuroptera are of tnis seriesf 
whioh is also called Semimetdboka: opposed to 
Seteromorpha, 

hotnonioriwo (hd-m$-m6r'fik), a, [Aa homo- 
mowh-ous 4* -ic,] 1. Same as homomorphous. 
— tf. In eatom^ertainiug to or having the ohar- 
aoters of tbe Momonmpha ; hemimetaboUc. 


their exiemal characters. . . . Uomomorphoua torma ave 
. . • found In different parts of the earth’s auriace. Thus, 
the place of the (Moil of South America la taken by the 
Euphurbise of Africa ; to take a aoUlogioal Illustration, 
many of the different orders of Mammalia are represented 
in the single order Marsupialia tn Australia. 

H. A, Jiieholaon, Manual of Zodl., Ink, 1 7. 
homomorphy (ho^mo-mdr-i), n. [As homth- 
morph-ous 4* -y,] Same as homomorphimn. 

In hisEalkschwamme Haeckel proposed to term homo- 
phyly the truly phylogenetic homology in opposition to 
homomorphy, to whioh genealoglo bara is wanting. 

X VI. 845. 

homonomoilB (ho-mon'q-mus). a, [< Gr. 6fi6vo- 
fioQ, under the same laws, < opde, th< 
vdfiog, law.] Of or 
having the quality 
of special homology. 

The rays of the pectoral and pelvic fins of fishea, the In- 
dividual flngera and toes of the higher Vertebrata, are Ao- 
motumioua parta Oegenbaur, Comp. Anat. (trana), p. 04. 

hot&onoiny (ho-tnon^^mi), n. [As liomonom-tma 
+ -y. ] iTTho morphological relation or special 
homology existing between parts which are ar- 
ranged along a transverse axis of the body, or 
in one segment only of its long axis. Bee ho- 
monomaus, — 2. Lack of distinction of parts, 
aa the absence of segmentation, or the equiva- 
lence of the divisions of the body, among an- 
nelids: contrasted with heteronomy. Sneye, 
.firif., n. 648. [Rare.] 

homonyt (hom^g-nl), n. An obsolete form of 
htminy, 

homonyill (bd^mo-nim), n. [Formerly also ho- 
monyme; » F. twmonyme s; homdnimo b 
P g. homonymo b= It. omonimo, s L. homonymus, 
< Gr. bfi^jwfwg, having the same name,< 6fiSg, the 
same, + bw/ia, bvopa, name : see onm, name,] 
1. One word nsed to express distinct mean- 
ings, or applied as a name to different things : 
as, Beteroms is a hommiym of eight different 
genera. — 2. In philoh, a word which agrees 
with another in sound, and perhaps in spelliiig, 
but is not the same in meaning; a homophone : 
as, meet, meat, and mete, or the verb hear and the 
noun hear. The term is also loosely extended to include 
words spelled alike but pronuunoed differently, aa bow, 
bend, bow, a weapon ; load, conduct, lead, a metal, etc. 
The worda ao designated may be akin or even ultimatriy 
identical in origin, as airl, airS, bowl, bowS, maati, madd. 
Bee homophona, 2, homograph, i. 

Animal la a common name to man and beast, and yet not 
a homonym ; for although one ia the definition of man. an- 
other of beast, as they differ in names, yet convene they 
in one definition which answers to the common name of 
animal, and that is enough to hinder it here from being 
a homonym; but if animal he refeived to a living animal 
and a painted, tls a hntnonym, becauae no definition la in 
common to a living animal and a painted that ia accom- 
modated to the common name of animal, 

Burgeradidm, tr. by a Gentleman. 
ArUtnuy bommUfHl, a* name arbitrarily borrowed from 
one thing to be apwed to another, aa hrongham for a kind 
of coach.— OatOU homonirm, a word accidentally hav- 
ing the same sound aa another.— Ttopical hbmoiiyill, a 
word used ^ aflgure of speech In an essentially changed 
meaning. Xhus, the Amt of a dilemma la a txoploal ho- 
monym of the horn ot an ox. 

homosy^o (h5-xn^nim'ik), a, [< homonym + 
-to.] Having the same name or sound; of or 
pertaining to homonymy or homonyms. 

The homowymie designation of a thing hy something 
which called to mind the Bounds of which Its name waa 
ooropoaed. WhUfwy, Lang, and Study of Lang., p. 464. 

homonymical (hd-m^nim'i-kal), a. [< htmo- 
nymie + -al.] Same’ as homonffmie, 

homo ny xnoHB (hfi-mon'i-mus), a. [< L. homony- 
mus, having the lUme name : see homonym,] I. 
Gf the same name; expressed or charaoterixed 
by the same term. In optics, the double imms of 
an object produced hy the eyes under certain conditions 
are said to be homonymoua it respectively on the same 
side as the «yc in which they are produced— that is, when 
the right-hand image is that prMooed in the right m. 
etc.; U the imagea are on opposite sides, they ire called 
hataronymoua. 

The di^opia which exists when both eyes lodk down is 
kommytnoua (that Is. the imsge fbnned by the affected 


2. Having the same sound, but different slg- 
nifioations or origins, or aj^lied to different 
things ; equivocal ; ambiguous ; speoifieaUy, in 
philol,, of the character of homonyms. See ho- 
monym, 2. 

It is a rule In art that words which are homonymoua, ot 
various and ambiguoua aignifloatlona, ought ever in ibe 
first place to be dutingulahed. 

Abp, BramhaU, Against Hobbea, p. 10. 

We can hardly doubt that it was Aristotle who first gave 
this peenUar dlatinotive meaning to the two woirda Ao- 
monymowt and synonymous, rendered in modem phraseol- 
ogy (through the Latin) equivocal and unlvooal. 

Qrote, Aristotle, p. 67. 

Homo&srmonstL 

image is formed 1 ^ , 

cross one another between the observer and the object. 
Also called dmpla dipiopia, and contrasted with oroaaad 
ilipiovia, Homonysioiis fffnns, li«mlfinopila, etc. 
See the nouns. 

homonymoiiBly (ho-mon'i-mus-ll), adv. In a 
homonymous manlier. 

Aa the oyea begin to converge, the images ot both ob- 
jects double homonymoualy. La Conta, Sight, p. lOS. 

homonsnay (hd-mon'i-mi), n, [b F. homony- 
mie as Sp. homonomia = Pg. homonymia ma It. 
omofiimia, < Gr. 6fiuwfiia, a having fhe same 
name, identity, ambiffuity, < oji^vvuoci see ho- 
monym, homonymous.^ Sameness of name with 
a difference oi meaning; ambiguity; equivo- 
cation ; speeifically, in philol, , the character of 
homonyms. 

There being in this ige two Patricks, . . . and, that 
tlie homonymy be as well In place aa in name, three Ban- 
gers. FuUar, 

^Fallacy Of bomonymy. See/agoep. 

homo-organ (ho^mo-dr'gan), n. Same as ho- 
morgan, 

Homoplasts or homo-organa, Eneyo, BrU., XVL 84a 

homodllBian (hd-mo-O'si-pn), a. and n. [Prop., 
according to the L\ transliteration, homodsian, 
but the accepted form rests directly on the 
(ir.; < LGr. dpoohoiog, consubstantial, neut. dgo- 
oimov, sameness of essence or of substanoe 
(prop, opovoiog, a form found, but marked du- 
Dious), < Gr. 6fi6g, the same, H- oveia, being, es- 
sence: ef.homoiousian,] I, a, 1. Having the 
same nature.— 2. [cap,] Pertaining to the Ho- 
modusians or their doctrines. 

n. H- [f^op.] A member of the orthodox party 
in the churen during the neat controversy upon 
the nature of Christ in the fourth century, who 
maintained that the essence of the Father and 
the Son is the same, in opposition to the Ho- 
moiousians or Semi-Arians, who held that their 
natures are only similar, and to the Heterodu- 
siaus or rigid Arians, who maintained that they 
are different. 

On the one hand he fOiigen] closely approaohea the 
Nlcene Homooueian by bringing the Son into union wlto 
tlie eaaence of the Father, and ascribing to him theatM- 
bute of eternity. Sehaff, Christ and Chriatiani^, p. 68. 

homodtlSie (hd'md-d-si), n, [< Gr. dfioovetav, 
sameness of esseiiee or of substance : see ho- 
modusian,] Identity of substance or being. 
[Rare.] 

Bo long (continues von Hartmann) aa man eonildeia 
God to be another than himaelf, or a being not identtcal 
with himself —1. e., to introduce a useful phraae, ao loaf 
aa he ia in the stage of a heteronaiau rcUgioiu oonaoiona- 
noM— he desires aa a aubatitute for the absent homoouaia 
or identity of being with Qud, a union aa near, confident 
and intimate aa poaatble, thiough a peraonal relation el 
love. Weatmifwtor Jtev,, CXXVL 476. 

homodniions (hd-mo-d'si-us), a. Eocles,, es- 
sentially the same; of like essence or sub- 
stance : in the Arian controversy, specifically 
noting the doctrine of those who held that the 
Son was the game in essence as the Father: op- 
posed to heterousious, 

bombpathy (h^mop V^hi), n. [< Gr. dfumMuL 
sameness of feelings,” sympathy, < dfiortaB^, of 
like feelings or affections, syn^athetic, < bu6g, 
the same, + rrddog, feeling* Of. homeopamy,] 
Similarity of feeling; sympathy. [Rare.] 

That sympathy, or homm^hy, whioh la in aU animalB 
to the aame purpoHC. Cudworth, Intelleotual Byatam. 

bomopetalOUB (ho-mo-pet' a-lus), a, £< Gr. huAg, 
the same, + TrrraXov, a leu (petal).] In hoi-, 
having all the petals formed alike; having all 
the florets alike, as a composite flower. 

bomopbone (ho'mo-fon), a. [b F. homophone, 
etc., < Gr. ofid^avog, ot the same sound or tone, 
< oftbg, the same, + sound, voice.] 1. A 
letter or character expressing a like sound with 
another.— 2. A word having the same sound 
as another, but differing in meaning and nsn- 
ally in derivation, and <^,n in spelung; a ho- 
monym. BiainplM we ntri, gtos, fllr8.er«i. oym, hokr; 
Sara, baarl, baaaO; Jha-Jhaw: mi, mO, ImoiBi; impI, 
ifiBi; roiv*; fo, too, two; mU, vmgkL . 



tile four homnkum rite, write, 
IV^lor, nle^liabet. I. £ 


Ye have In 

ri^eodwriglit. IMMW 

3 . fiftiiie M /kMiiopftofiy. 
luomopllOllic (hd-m^fon'ik), a. [Ae 
mouB + -<<».] Same an homophonous, 


See extract under homaxanial Mncyo, Brit,, 
XVI. 845. 

liomoproral(li5^^pr6'r{^),a. ^ 
same, + L. jprora,prora: BeeprorflZ.] 

^ ^ ^ , equal or similar prorsB, as a pterooymba 

ll0IIIO(l^]|0118 (hq-mof'^^ Or. poMd to heteroproral, Seeprora. SoUaa, 
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elente of the eqnatton of e oertain biqaadratio aurikoe, 
upon which the axea of direct riaeticitr of a body depend. 
KGr.Mf.the Iwawttteoiu (h^mfr-tak'Bf-nB), o. [< homo- 
mtaZ 1 ^ -o-oKB.] Same as homotaxial 


vag, ox the same aoimd or tone : see homophone,^] homopte (b^-mop'ttr), n. A homopteroua in- 
1. Of the same pitch; of like sound, specifl. sect; one of the isomopfera. Also homopferan, 

homopteran, 

neut. 

see 7 m>- 


eaUy— (a) lncme.9niM<e,iuiiaonoai; in unieoii: oppoeed 
to mnHptumie, (b) In taod. tnuniej nutii 
style in which one part or melu 
In importance oyer all the others 



mMBd^volyphonie, mapterawf.l 1. One of the two prime divisions 

8. ^phaol.t («) Agreeing in Bo^d but differ of bemipterou* inwcte foundedV l^^treiUe in 


Ingi&ieuBe. Seihomoj)houe,2. (i) Expressing 
the same sound or letter with another : as, a ho- 
maphanoun hieroglyphic.- Homoiilioiious words 
or syllablaSt words or syllables having the same sound, 
rithoogh esitfessed in writing by various oombinatioiis of 


1817; a suborder of Hemiptera, contrasted with 
Seteroptera. it contains a very large number of bnga 
of the greatest •diversity in form, normally with large 
wings, and hemielytra of like " * 


je texture throughout (whence 

the nameX which are usually folded in a uanting direo* 
tion. They have a blunt face with inferior rostrum, eyes 
and ocelli usually present, antenna commonly insertea in 
a depression below the eyes, and legs adaj 


0? honiDtaadal (ho-m^tak'tii^), a. [< homotaxis 
^ + -uf,] Of or pertaining to homotaxis ; in geol . , 
similarly disposed or arranged wiih reference 
to the order of succesaion ox the overlying and 
underlying mupa of fossiliferous strata, but 
not necessarily contemporaneous. Also homo^ 
taxiCf homotaxeaue. 

When . . • the [geological] fonnatlons of distant coun- 
tries are compareaTall that we can safely sfllrm regarding 

them is that those containing the same or a representa- 
- . ^ 


rank df an order. It is principally composed of the C£ea- 
dariai, at which thelamllles are numerous as Ctfead<cta», 
Fulgorida, Memlb/raeidm^ Cttroopidm, etc.; but it contains 
also the araids or plant-lioc. the coooids or scale-lnsecta 
the Alnmtdido!, and PegUidof, wht^ are 


homophoiiy (ho-mof '6-ui ), n, [s F. homophatUe, 

< Gr. 6fw^ia,' unison, < iud^niifog, of the same 
sound or tone : see homophone,’] 1 • Sameness 
of sound.— 2. In music: (a) In aw, musk, uni- 
son, or music in unison : opposed to antiphony, 

(b) In mod, musk, monody; xnonophony: op- 
posed to polyphony. 

Also homophone. 

lUMnophyadlC (hd^mo-fl-ad'ik), a, [< Gr. 6u6(, 
the same, + MGr. ^vdg (jj>vatU), a shoot sucker, 

< ^i'C0dfi£,grow.] In hot., characterized, as spe- 

cies of iSquisetum, by the production of only hoxnODteran (hd-mop'te-ran). n. 
one kind of stem, which bears both veTOtative nup^. r "s »“/» 

and fructifying portions. See heterophyadk. homopteron (ho-mop^te-ron), n. 

bomophYlie (ho-mq-fink), H. [< homophyly mop&. 

4e.1 Characterized or pertaining to homo- homoptorous (h^mop'te-rus), a. 


walkiim or leaping. The group^ Is often eimted to the 


tlve assemblage of oivanio remains belong 1 
epoch in the history oi biological progress in each area. 
They arc Aomoteztei; but we cannot assert that they 
are oontemporaneons, unless we arc prepared to include 
within that term a vague period of perhaps thousands of 
years. CMki$, Enoyo. Brit, X 8SS. 

^ ^ _ In re- 
gard to or by homotaxis ; witfi similar arrange- 
ment. 


These Jurassio strata arc evidently not homotaxiaUv re- 
lated to the other North American strata which have by 
some authors been referred to the Jurassic. 

AfMT, Jour. Sei.t 8d ser., ZXIX. 28SI. 


^ , are often grouped 

under the name Phytog^thiria, 

2. A group coextensive with the preceding, homotaxic (hd-m^-tak^sik), a, 
except that the Phyttphthiria are excluded. ** . 

Auehanorhynehi is a synonym of Homoptera in 
this sense. 

Same as Ao- 


^ [The proper 

form would be ^homotacUe, < homotaxis {rtaoir) 
+ -<c.] Same as homotaxial, Huxley, 
homot^B (bd-m9-tak'8iB), n, [NL., < Gr. 6p6g, 
the same, + rd^ig, arrangement.] A term in- 


sameness of race, < op6g, the same, + ^v’kr/, race, 
family.] Identity of genetic relationships: op- 
posed to homomorphism, 
homoplaimic (hd-mo-plaz^mik), a, [< homo^ 
plasmy + -»e.] Same as homoplastk, 
llOllloplMlIiy (hd'nio-plaz-nii), n. [< Gr. updg, 
the same, + 7rXd0//a,‘a thing molded, < itTAoaeiv, 


troduoed into geology by Huxley, to express 
Same as Ao- the idea of similarity of arrangement or of or- 
der in the fossiliferous dejiosits of various 
[< NL. Ao- regions, while not necessarily including that 
of contemporaneity In the same: opposed to 
heterotaxis. 


Brit,, AVI. 845. mopterus, < Gr. hpAirrepoi, of or with the same 

ho'mo-ffl-i), ». [< Gr. ogo^ma, plumage (having like wings), < dpdg, the same, 

" ' ' the same, + race, + irrrpdv, wing, feather.] Having winjgjs of the 

same or like texture throughout ; specifically, 
pertaining to or having the characters of the 
Homoptera. 

homoqninina (h5^mo-ki-n§n^), n. [< Gr. 
the same, + £, quinine, q. v.] A natural 
, . . , „ . loid found in cinchona, 

mold, form.] The quality or condition of being Eomorajlhlda (h8-m$-raf'i-de), n. pL [NL., hoiiiota*y(h6'in6-tak^i), «. 

homoplastic; homomorphism. Thaterawwiued < Gr. o^, the same, + ba^, a nr*'"* ' * ~ ' 


ik^ 


by Thlaclton D;^ with reference to that mimetic reiem< 
bianoe which may exist, lor example, between certain cacti 
and euiihorblaa. 

[< Gr. dp6g, the 


But the moment the geologist has to do with largo areas 
or with completed sepanitea deposits, thou the mischief 
of confounding that himotaais** or “similarity of ar- 
rangement," which can bo demonstrated, with “syn- 
chrony ” or “identity of date,*' for which there is not a 
shadow of proof, under the one common term of “contem- 
poraneity becomes incalculable. 

UuiUtyt Quart. Jour. Oeol. Boo., 186% No. 24, p. xlvL 

[< NL, homotaxis, 
pi. 


neecUe, < ^d- n v.] Same as homotaxis. 


ITTKIV, sew, + Adw.] A large family of maniie Homothalftmem (h6^m6-tha-ia'me-5), n. 
sponges, of the suborder BalkhondHna jmd rNL.,<Gr,dpdf,the8amo; + <»d?,a//of,abod-cham- 
homopiast (hd'mo-plast), n. [< Gr. 6p6g, the P® of^er ComaeuspongUe. By Undenfeld it her.] A division of lichens proposed by S. F. 
same, 4- ^ryiacrdc, 'formed, molded, < irX&eeeiv, Js divided into numerous subfamilies and even (3>ray, 1821, including hie orders Collematideat, 
form, mold.] 1. An organ or part correspond- rv i y xv T^eneadea,9jidBamalinidew, These with others 

ing in external form to another, though of dis- Bomorgan (ho mor':gan},.n, [< Gr. opog, the are placed by Tuckennan in the Parmeliacei, 
tinct nature.— 8. That which is homoplastic, -same, + opyavw, organ.! In uwy/wtopy, a smi- homotliermoUB (hS-mo-th^^r'inus), a, [< Gr. 
asanyaggregateor fusion of plastids: opposed hyly organized part|a homopiast: distinguish- 6p6g, the same, + OeppOf heat.] Having the 
to atkplast, Haeckel, ®d from alhplast, Haeckel. Also Jj^o-oraan, game bodily temperature ; preserving the same 

AoimopjaBtle (hd-mo-plas^tik), a. [As Awwo- lwinorgailte^(ho-m5r-^n ik), a. degree of animal heat. 


plasf 4- 4c,] In hiol. and hot, molded alike, 
or constructed in the same manner, but not 
having the same origin ; analogical or adaptive, 
and not homological, in structure; homomor- 
phous in texture: distinguished from hftmoge- 
mm or homogenetk. Also homoplasmic, 
Bcrwiniaii morphology has further rendered neoeewuy 
fbe Introductiou of the terme homraluy and honuedaotiB 
to exprcH that cloae agreement in form which may be at- 
tained In the coorae of evolutional changca by organa or 

^ ta ill two anhnala which have been aubjected to almi- 
moulding oondiUona of the environment, but have no 
genetic community of origin, to account for their cloae 
atanilarity in fonn and atructuro. JEneye. Brit., XXIV. 80S. 

luxilloplaBy (bo'md-plas-i), n. [< Gr. dfidg, the 
flame, 4* ir7jioig, a forming, molmng, < irhdoeeiv, 
mold, form.] The quality of being homoplas- 
tie; agreement in form and structnro without 


Such AomoeA<’mot<« animala aa whales, aeals, walrua. 

/. C. Bom, Cruise of Corwin (1881), p. 12. 


reaches the earth’s surface: the equivalent i 
the German homoseiste, a term introduced into 
seismological science by K, von Seebach to 
replace the hybrid term coseismal, used by cer- 
tain seisroologists writing in English. 

n. a. Pertaining to or having the character 
of such a curve. 

(b6.u.-6.sls'»ik), «. same as 

two different organs: opposed to hnmoaeny: 


the same, 4- bpyavov, organ, 4- 4c,] 1 , Similarly 
organized.— 2. Produced by the same organs. 

llMlloth0ttc ^6.m^tteVik).a. [< Gr a^,if,tbe 
the corrasponding winds or homorganic same, 4- Bsrdg, verbal adj. of riBhm, put, place ; 

Max MUUer, ScL of ijug., 2d ser., p. 16L see thesis,] In geom,, similar and similarly 
(bo-mo-ris'mal), n. and a. [< placed ; in’homologv with n^ference to the line 
Gr. 6fi6g, the same, 4- aeiopSg, an earthquake; infinity as axis of homology, 
see seismk.] I, n. The curve uniting points bomotonoufl (h9-mot'o-nus), a. [< L, Aowoto- 
at which an earthquake-wave synchronously aus, of the same tension, < Gr. hporovog, of the 

‘ > equivalent of same tone, < the same, 4- rdvof, tone.] Of 


the same tenor or tone; equable: applied to 
diseases which have a uniform tenor of rise, 
state, or declension. 

homotoi^ (ho-mot'o-ni), n. [< Gr. as if *opo-> 
rovia, iopdrovoc, of the same tone: see homoU 
onous. ] The act of maintaining the same tone ; 
monotony. [Bare.] 

Thomson hu often fallen into the humoUmy of the con- 
hanghomo, Effusions of Friendship. 



The conoepdons expressed 1w the imaa homoplasy and asoxuaiiy prouuccu sporee. oce newroipo^ pous + -af.J riame as homotropous, 

Acn^iw are little dlffeiwot from thow for which onahw ^ . homotropoilfl (ho-mot'ro-pus), «. [< Gr. d/t/dr/ic/- 

5S5lSW^ hpgwrta”* (h8:a$-stt;>!t) , n. pL :ror, hayffg the same turn, < i^6c, the same, + 


MOOS to the wing of the butterfly and homologous with 
tlieforelegofahors& But the conceptions now rest upon 
evolutionary oonsiderationik and are more precisely pre- 
dleableb as when an organ of one antmal may be aimllar in 
form as wdl as function to 


ibid In general form and habit the Flanarlan worma 

ssany of wbiob alio possess tbresd-oells. But It Is not 
eonerivsble that their presence is an indication of genetic 
sflnllgr between the two groups, rather thmr are Instances 
flf homsykuy. M. Jt La n kos U r, Enoye. frit, XVL 666i 

bOBOpdir (h5-iii$-pd'l|r), a, [< Gr. 6/i6c, the 
flame, 4* irAec, pole, 4- -ar^.] ^ morphoiMy, 
having equal poles: said of the figures called 
ekmraxoma kamqpola, See stauraxonia, 

ipalle (hfi-mp-poPik), a, [< Gr. 6p6c, the 
fl,4-ird^,po]e,4'46.j Same as Aoiaqpolars 


6fi6g, the same, 4- eravpdg, a cross.] Homostau- 
ral figures, colleetively considered. 

ii- r- i ^ V evcni^S^SdniSftB^ridei^ 

homorturia (bs-m^st&'i^), a. TAs W 
heiiM not homogoMtie. Bee extract under homtadastio, staura + -at] In morphology, having a regu- 
The eziatonoe of these threiriHseUs Is sufflolently re- lar polygon as the base of a pyramidal %are : 

applied to the figures called stauraxonia Aomo- 
poM: distingniuied from heterostaural. See 
stanraxonia, 

homofltyM (ho^m^tUd), a, [< Gr. 6p6c, the 
same, -r arvhoc, pillar: see styk9 , ] In hot, hav- 
ing styles of the same len^ and oharacter: 
opposed to heterostyled. Barmin, 
hCHDOtatic (hd-m{i-tat'ik), a, [< Gr. 6p6g, the 
same, 4- rdete (rar-), stmn, stress, < rtlvetv, 
stretch.] ’ ' * * 


Tpdirog, turn, direction, < rpr- 
vretv, turn.] Turned in the 
same direction as some other 
body, or directed in the same 
way as the bo^ to which it 
belong; Bpecineally,m hot, 
curved or turned in one di- 
rection: applied also to the 
embryo of an anatropons 
or a campylotropous seed, in 
which the radicle is next the 



CaitipylotronouR Sc 
of Chfekweed, with ho- 
motropous ombryo. 


hilum. Gray, This term, which wm esrly Introduced 
by Biohsrd, Is synonymous with orthatropowi ss used by 
him : ID unfortunate confusion, the ovule and the embryo 
being designsted by the seme term. Itls, moreover, super- 
flttotts when the ovule or seed is stated to be anatropous 
, or ortbotropoua 

In mecA., pertaining to a homogene- homotnial (ho'm5-ti-p{il), a, [< homotype 4- 


ons stress.— BomoUhlc oosflhtaits, fifteen coefli- -a/.] Same as komo\ 



homoty i tal 

It li tiM €l4Mt of Milil homology to dstamlneJhomo^ 
jnM iMUrtak Brartde. 

homotype (ho'xn^tlp)^ n. [< Gr. hav- 

ing the game fonn (implied in deriv. (tfummia^ 
gnmeneae of form), < the eamOi + 
impression, type, folm.] In biol: (a) That 
which is oonAtructed on the same plan or type, 
as metameres of the body; that which exhibits 
serial homology. See homotoay, Thit is the ori- 
glnal sense of the term, in which a bomotype Is a serial 
nomologue. not an antitype or reversed repetition of 
another part. But serial parts may also be regarded as 
antliyplo or symmetricaL Hence— (h) An organ or 
part of an organ symmetrical with or equiva- 
lent to another ormn or part of an organ on the 
opposite side of the body: an antitypical, cor- 
relative, or reversed repetition of a part across 
a given axis. 

bomotypic (hd-m 9 -tip'ik). a. [< homotupe + 
-ic.] Pertaining to or of the nature of a homo- 
type; of the same type; symmetrical with or 
corresponding to somethiug else on the oppo- 
site pm of the same axis. Thus, the right hand 
is homotypie of jbhe left ; the right and left eyes 
are homotypie. 

homotyplcal (ho-m^-tipl-kal), a. [< homotypie 
+ -al. j Same as homotypie. 
homotinnr (ho'mp-tl-pi), n. [< Gr. bpoTtmia, 
sameness of form : Beenomotype.Ti In hhl . : (a) 
Serial homology: the structural correlation or 
correspondence between any two segments of 
the body. Thus, any vertebra compared with another, 
the shoulder compared with the hip, or the elbow with the 
knee, exhibits homotypy. But such parts may also be 
regarded as expressing symmetry, reversed repetition, or 
antltypy. Hence— (^) That kind of general ho- 
mology which may be observed between parts 
or organs which are symmetrical, or fellows of 
each other, an right and left ; the homology of 
reversed repetition of parts on opposite halves 
or across a given* axis. 

bomnncle (ho'mung-kl), n. [< Ij. homunculus : 
nee homunculus.2 Same as homunculus. 
homuncttlar (h6-muiig'kfi-lji.r), a. [< homun- 
eule -H ^tesemoling'or characteristic of 

a homunculus. 

homnncule (hd-mung'ktll), n. [< Ij. homuncu~ 
Im: uee homunculus, j Same as AomunctflKS, 2. 

The giant saw the lutmunctile was irascible, and played 
upon him. C. Heade^ (ilolstor and Hearth, vil. 

bomunculllB (ho-mung^ku-lus), n . ; pi. homun- 
culi (-li). r^L., dim. of homo (hotHin^jnomon-), a 
man : see Momo.] 1 . A tiny human being that 
may be produced (according to a fancy of I’ara- 
celsus) artificially, without a uatiiral mother. 
Being produced by art it was supiiosod that art was in< 
oariiate in it and that it had lunate knowledge of secret 
things. 

2. A little man; a dwarf, 
boxny (ho'mi), a. [< home + -y^.] Pertain- 
« lug to or resembling home ; homelike. Also 
spelled homey. [Colloq.] 

I saw . . . plenty of our dearEngllsh*' lady*! smock'* in 
the wet moadowB near here, which looked very homy. 

KingoUu, Life (IWM), II. 108. 

They [Englldi drawing-rooms] have a horn w look, which 
ours sometimes lack. Chriotian Union, June SO, 1887. 

Hon. An abbreviation of honorable, used as a 
title. 

hoildti n. An obsolete. spelling of hand. Chau- 
cer. 

Hondnrag bark. SeebarR 

hone^ (bdn), n, [< ME. hone, hoone, a hone, < 
AS. hdn, a stone (the dat. hdne is found twice 
in charters, in ref. to boundary-stones), as Icel. 
7»ein, a hone, bb Norw. Mn, hen s Sw. heti, dial. 
hetUf a hone; jierhaps as L. edneus, a wedge (> 
E. eoin^, coign, quoin, q. v.), saGr. kuvoc, a wedge, 
cone 0 E. cone, q. v.), ss Skt. (dna, a grindstone, 
< ^ ga, fi, shaipen. The L. cos (cot^, a hone, is 
supposed to be fh>m tho same root.] 1 . A stone 
used for sharpening instruments that require a 
deUoate edge, and particularly for shaipeuing 
razors; an oilstone. A hone differs from a 
whetstone in being of finer grit and more com- 
pact texture. See honestone. 

A Hone, a Bason, three Basors, and a Comb-case. 

Steele, Tender Husband, v. 1. 
2. A thin piece of diy and stale bread; also, 
an oil-cake. [Prov. Eug.] - German bone, a soft, 
smooth, yellow stone obtains from the slate mountains 
near Batlsbon, and used almost exclusively for rasor-set- 
ting. 

hono^ (bdn), V. t . ; pret. an^p. honed, ppr. hoit- 
\ng. [ME. not found (cf . 'bIL&.liene, < AS. hBmn, 
stone, cast stones at); ss Norw. heina, whet; 
from the noun.] To inib and sharpen on or as 
on a hone : as, to hone a razor. 

tfr. Green . . . brought out a Jack-knife, and com- 
menoad turning iton his shoe. 

J. T. TrowMdge, Coupon Bonds, p. S80. 
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h0IIG^,v*^. [< ME. bofidn, Tboyiten.] To Unger; 
delay. 

Good brother, let ns weynd sone, 

Ho longer here 1 rede we hone, 

TqtmeUy Mysteriee, p. 11. 
Itmsy nothelpeherfor to hone, . . . 

Than is goode tymo that we begyniie. 

York Plane, p. S40. 

n. [ME., < honcS, v.] Delay; Ungering. 

Tharfore Eraolius ful tone 
Htrake of his heuyd with-outen hone, 

holy Uood (K E. T. K), p. 127. 

bone^ (bon), V . ; pret. and pp. honed, ppr. 
iug. [l*rob. < P. hogner, formerly also hoigner, 
grumble, mutter, murmur, repine, whine, an a 
child or a dog, dial. (Norm.) hone^ sing or hum 
in a low^oue, houiner, lament.] intrans. To 
pine; long; yearn; moan. [Prov. Eng. and 
southern U. S.] . 

Some of the oxen in driving .missed their fellows be- 
hind, and hotting after them, bellowed, as their nature is. 

HoUatld, tr. of IJvy, p. 0. 

Commending her, lamenting, honing, wishing himself 
anything for her sake. Burton, Anat of Mel., p. 526. 

He lies pitying himself, honing and moaning over him- 
aelf. Lamh, The Convalescent. 

Sometimes ... I git kotoh wid emptiness in do pit er 
do Btummuck, an* git ter fairly hmw alter sump'n w^at 
got Bubstauco in it. J. C. Utmie, Uncle Eemus, p. 198. 

II. trans. To long for; crave. [Prov, Eug. 
and southern U. B.] 

bone^ (bon), u. A kind of swelling in the cheek. 
b02ie<^ (h5n), n. A circular barrow or hill. 

Districts abounding in circular barrows, or, as they are 
here [in Yorkahlra England] callod from the Horae name, 
Aoims, and, redundantly, hon«-billa 

Arehmlogia, XLIl. 170. 

bone^ (hdn), n. pi, A dialectal contraction of 
hosen, nlural of hose. 
bone'^ (hdn), interj. See och hone. 
boneat (on^cst). a. [< MK. honest, onest, < OF. 
htmeste, later nonneste, F. titmnite (> D. Dan. 
honnet = Sw. honnett) ss l*r. honest as Sp. Pg. 
honesto s It. onesto, < L. honestus, full of honor, 
honorable, worthy, virtuous, decent, < hmor, 
honos, honor (see honor), + suffix •tus. The 
initial h in hottest, hontnr, etc., is merely etymo- 
logical, the souua having already disi^pear- 
ed when the word came into ME. use. I^e re- 
marks under M, 1.] 1 . Having a sense of honor ; 
having honorable feelings, motives, or princi- 
ples ; free from deceit or hypocrisy; true, can- 
did, upright, or just in speech and action : fair 
in dealing, or sincerc^n utterance ; worthy to 
bo trusted. 

Be thou lowdy and honeet 
I'o riche and pouore^ in worde and dedo, 

And then thy name to worshyp shall sprede. 

Booke (if Precedenee (E. H T. S., extra aer.X L 109. 

Hee chldea great men with most boldnesse, and ii 
counted for it an Itoneet fellow. 

Bp. Hark, Micro cosmographie, A Blunt Man. 

This it is to have to do 
With honest hearts : they easily may err, 

But In the main they wish well to the truth. 

Browning, lUng and Bbok, I. 271. 
Specifloally— (a) Having the virtue of chastity; chaste; 
virtuous : said of a woman. 

Wives may bo miny> und yet honest too. 

W.i)tW.,lv. S. 

Shee may be an honeet woman, but ia not beloea*d ao 
in her Parish, and np man is a greater Infidel in it then 
her Husband.' 

Bp. Hark, Micro-oosmographle, A Handsome Hostesse. 
(h) Having no disposition to cheat, steal, or lie. 

Tbere'i an hottest oonscionable fellow ; he takei but ten 
shillings of a bellows mender. ^ 

Middleton, The Phoenix, Iv. 1. 
An honeet treasurer, like a black-plumed swan, 

Hot every day our eyes may look upon. 

0. W. Holmes, The School-Boy. 

2. Oharacterized by or proceeding from honor- 
able motives or principles; marked by truth, 
justice, sincerity, fairness, etc.: as, an honest 
transaction; honest opinions or motives; an 
honest effort. 

Therefore, whosoever maketh any promise, binding him- 
self thereunto l>y an oath, let him foresee that the thing 
which he promiseth, be good, and honest, and not against 
the conunandement of God. 

' Homilks, Againat Swearing, ii. 
But yet an honest mind I bore 
To helpless people that were poor. 

Jaw iSore (Child's Ballads, VIL 197X 
Honest labor beam a lovely face. 

Chsttle, Bekker, and HaughUm, Patient Oiisael, i. L 

3. Of honorable quality; creditable; reputa- 
ble; proper; becoming: as, a man of honest 
report. 

Glad poverte is an honeste thyng certeyn. 

Chauoet, Wife m Bdth's Tale, 1. 827. 

Vpon thl trencher no fyllthe thou see, 

It is not hmest, os X telle tte. 

Aitosf Hook (E. E. T. fi.X p. Mb 


Thinfors while we ma^ (yes slwsiee if It eosMt^lG 
rek^e And take our pleaenree In vertoons and 'MmS 
sort, It is not only allowable, but also neoesiaiy and ?«ar 
naturall to man. Pukenham, Arte of Eng. Poeale, p. WL 

Provide thlnga honest In the aight of aU men. 

Bom. xlL 17. 

4f. Excellent in quality; good. 

And eke the londe Is so honsst 

That it IgplentuouB and plaine ; 

There Is no idell ground in value. 

Goitwr, C!onf« Amant., vIL 

5. Of honorable appearance; fair-seeming; 
having tho semblance of truthfulness, fairness, 
etc. 

Ill devise some honest slsnders 

To stain my couain with. 

Shak,, Mach Ado, ill 1. 

Tliy evo was ever chaste, thy countenance, too, honest. 

And all thy wouings was like maidens' talk. 

Beau, and FI,, Knight of Malta, v. 1. 

Bacohui . . . shows his honest face. 

Bryden, Alexander'! FeasL 

6. Open; iindisguised; boldly or frankly show- 
ing nurpose, character, or quality, whether good 
or bad: as, the hottest pursuit of pleasure or 
gain ; an honest rogue. 

But as Buon as the door opened, and ho beheld the hea- 
est swindling countenance of a hotel porter, he felt se- 
cure against anything but imposture. 

Howslk, Venetian Life, Ii. 
To make ui honest woman of, to many: used in 
reference to a woman whom a man marries after he has 
dishonored her, especially if under promise of marriage. 
[Colloq. and rustio.]s8yn. 1 and 8. Goiisoieiitioua, tniat- 
worthy, trusty, frank. 

honent (oncost), v. t. [< ME. honesten, < L. 
Jtonestare, honor, adorn, grace, < honestus, hon- 
orable : see hottest , «.] do honor to ; grace; 
adorn. Wyelif. 

Yon should please God, beneflte your oonntrle, and 
hottest your owne name, if you would take the palnes to 
impart to othera what you learned' of sooh a Master. 

Aseham, The Scholemaster, p. 21. 

For fear of men, for loss of life or goods, yea, someior 
advantage and gain, will honest It [the maia] with their 
presence, dissembling both with God- and man. 

J. Bradford, Lettem (Parker Hoc., 1858X IL 48. 

Hir Amorous, you have very much honested my lodging 
with your preaence. B. Jonson, Epiccene, i L . 

honestatet (on'es-tat), v. t. [< L. honestatus, pp, 
of hotwstare, honor: see honest, r.] To honor. 
Cockcram, 

konestationt (on-cs-t&^shon), n, [< L. as if 
Vionostatio{n^), < hmestare, honor, adorn: see 
honcstate, v.] Adornment ; grace. 

By which virtuous qualities and honestatiorts [pradenoe 

» and sagacity] they have been more happy than othera in 
their applioationB to move the mlndes of men. 

W. Montague, Devoute Essays, 1. x. fi. 

honeBtet, n. A Middle English form of honesty. 
honestetet, honesteteet, n. [ME. (mod. £. as 
if ^honesUty), < OF. honestete, honneatete, F. hon- 
n^tetd SB I’r. honestete, honestetat ss Sp. honeaU- 
dad ss Pff. honestidadc, < L. as if ^hotmHta{U)s, 
for. which only hmesta{U)8, > ult. E, honesty: 
see honesty . Middle English variants of hon- 
esty. 

Wedded with fortutiat honssktee. 

Chaucer, Clerk*s Tale^ 1. 4fiaL 

honest-hearted (on'est-httr^ted), a. Of an 
honest heart; true; faithful. 

A very honest-hearted fellow, and as poor as the klim. 

Hhok., Lear, L A 

honestly (on'est-li), adv, [< ME. honestly, on- 
estly; < honest + -fyS.] if. Honorably; in a 
manner to do honoi; to; properly. 

In bir atire to the tempull tomly ho yode. 

There onesUy abo otteit, honourt hir goddes 
With giftes of golde & of gode stones. 

• Bestruetion ^ S'roy (E. R T. B.), 1. 800L 

Wherefore brethren couet to prophecy, A forbid not to 
speiske with tongues. And let all thynges be done hen- 
eetlpe and in order. Bibk tf 1551, 1 Cor. zlv. 40. 

2. In an honest manner; with honesty. 

Either society [the Bank or the Atbenauml may pay its 
debt! honestly, [or] cither may try to defraud its creoluM. 

Macaulay, Gladstone on Chnroh and Btato. 

honestone (hdn'ston), n. A compact, fine- 
grained, homogeneous rook fit to be used for 
hones ; a very silicious clay slate, having a eon- 
choidal fracture across the grain of the rock. 
Also called novaculite. 

honesty (on^es-ti), n, £< ME. honeste, hopestee, 

< OF. noneste, honneste, oneste, onnests, honestst 
as Pr. hmiestat s Sp. honcatad b It. onestA, .< L. 
honesta(t-)s, honor, imputation, character, wor- 
thiness, honesty, < honestus, honorable, hon- 
est: see honest. Cf. honestete.^ 1. The charac- 
ter or quality of being honest or honorable ; up- 
right disposition or conduct ; sincerity; hoiior| 
virtue. 

OumpftioD wins not more than honsstg. 


/ 
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I X We nuiMMl, It l«Mt 90 


i iMMu will pandrwitim dojm no gi 

■MSamrtnin. OMtofi,inW«lto&'i Angler. IL MS. 


I M we mike 

let lerrleein 

0MtOfi,in 

A lewy«r*e deelinge iboiiUl be Juit end tSlr. 
iblnei with greet edyintege there. 

CewiMf « Hope^ 1. 402. 
l^peolBoellj->(a) CSieellty ; tlrtnoni r^utetlon ; honor. 
And also timketh on msm hanstU 
Xhet flonreth yet, how foule 1 iholde it ihende. 

Chanotir, It. 1670. 

Bhe leld her htmuty wee all her dowry. 

FMehar and JtowUy, Maid In the Mill, iU. 8. 
(6) The virtue of reapeotitig the property righta of othen; 
ike abaenoe of eny oiapoiitlon to cheat, ateal, or lie. 

TIUon, who had not the courage to be poor with both 
eetp, now whiningly implorea our eympethy, now ahowa hie 
tmuk . • . with an ugly anerl. 

JL L. Stevenwni Villon, Foot and Houaebreaker. 

9t. Decency: good manners. 

ForAonealM 

17o rttoyno word aayet to hym apak he. 

Chauaar, Frol, to Friar'a Tele, L & 
Alaa, alas! 

It ia not htmuty in me to apeak 
What 1 have'aeeu and known. 

5dak., Othello, iv.l. 

8t. IdberaJity. 

A noble gentleman *tia, if he would not keep so good a 
hoiiae. . • • Eveiy man haa hia fault, and htmuty ia hia 
. iAair.,T.of A.,m.l. 

Credit; reputation. 

When Sir Thoa. More waa at the place of execution, he 
auid to the hangman, '*1 promiae thee that thou ahalt 
never have htmutie in the atiykiiig of my head, my necke 
la ao abort." ifoA, Ghron., p. 226. 


ia eaaantially 1 

levuloae iHth volatile oila and occasiohally oane-au|w. 
Beea often fill their oella with other anbatancea than the 
nectar of ilowera, aa mOhuBee, honeydew, or the Juioea of 
fmlta, but the product ia not true honey. 

Thy mete ahall be n^lk, honei, ft wyue; 

Kow, dere aonle, latt na go 

Ptmotd Foam, etc. (Sl FumivaU). p. 157. 
The yelloW'banded beea . . . 

Fed thee, a child, lying alone, 

With whiteat Itonsy in fairy gardena cull'd. 

Tennynn, Eleinore. 

2. Figuratively, sweetness or charm. 



I beaeech you to remember me when you talk with your 
good Qod, that he may give me the strength of hia Spirit. 
&at I manfully yieldlt] “ ' ^ " 


[ manfully yielding my life for hia truth may do you 

konuty, who have put me into hia aervice. 

J. Oanlou, m Bradfurd'aWorka (Parker Soc., 1868), IL 400. 

5, In bof., a name, of several plants, especially 
of a small cruciferous plant. Lunaria annua 
(X. biennu): so called from the transparency 
of its dissepiments'. The perennial honesty 
is X. rediviva; the maiden’s-bonesty is Vtemar 
Us VitaXha^mgyii, x. Honuty, Honor, intogrity, Pro- 
BnUtude, Uprfgktnm; equity, tmatworthineaa, 
tmatinea^ fidelity, fainieaa candor, veracity, plaln>deal- 

a ; ffankneai. The flrat aix words apply primarily to the 
It of the peraon, and by extension to conduct, etc. They 
nay be negative or poaltive, expreaaing the apirit or the 
act of refraining or of doing, uonuty belongs to the ab- 
solute principle of right; Aimer, on the other hand, be- 
longa to accepted atandam of what ia due to othera or 
to one'a Belt ConformiW to an exalted atandardof hignar 
la more creditable and UfuBtrioua than simple hmuiy. In 
serlier uaege htmut and htmuty retained much of their 
Latin eigniilcanoe of honorsble end ftonorobinMat in the ob- 
jective aenee. (See Rom. xii. 17.) /ntepriey meana aound- 
neae, and ia uaed with eapeoial reference to tmete (aa, a 
nan of atriot bnaineaaintnrf^X but it may conalder aper- 
■00 as inapected and found whole by othen or by himaelt 
Prohtty ia teated htmuty, tried and proved fnta^y. iitec- 
tUude and uprightnm draw their meanings from the idea 
ot atanding up atraight, and hence matching the standard 
of right, but upriffhtneu ia more manifcetly connected 
with thia idea, and hence, aa well aa on sooount of Ita na- 
tive origin, ia much the more vigoroua of the two. Bee 
Jtutiu, 

**Moriuty ia the beat policy," hut he who acta on that 
principle is not an honeat man. Whatoty, 

The aenee ot ftonour ia of ao fine and delicate a nature 
that It ia only to be met with In minds which are natural- 
ly noble, or in auch aa have been cultivated by great ex- 
smplee. or a refined education. 

Addison, Guardian, No. 161. 

He (Saviwel^had not sufficient reaolatiou to aacrifice the 
ptesimrs oT iffluence to that of integrity, Johnmm, 

Of commercial fame, but more 
FSmed for thy fn'ointy from shore to ahore. 

Cowpor, In Memory of John Thornton. 

The oommand of the political ruler ia at first obeyed, 
not becanee of its perceived reritftida, but simply because 
tt is hia command, which there will be a penalty for dis- 
obeying. H. Spencer, Data of Etbies, f 44. 

I know also, my God, that thou- . * • hast pleasure in 
mprightnus, 1 Chron. xxix. 17. 

konowort (hon^wbrt), 11 . [< honed + wort^,’] A 
name applied to several umbelliferous plants, 
as Bison Amomum, the stone-pandey, IHfUa vuU 
aariSf and CrjHttoUenUt Canadensis: so named 
beeause formerly used to eure the swelling 
called a hone. 

-kmiay (hun'i), n. and a, [Early mod. E. also 
kony, honie; < ME. hony, hunyJiuM, huniy,< A 8. 
htuUgssOS, honeg, hanig ss (jFries. Jkaa^sMD. 
hmUg, honing, D. nonigu}AUQc, hmnieh, LG. hon- 
mm OHG. honag, honang, MHG. honee, hunie, 
0. Jbofrig as leel. hunang asBw. honung^honing s 
Dan. hiwning, honey : root unknown. The Goth, 
wofd is different, miUih ss Qft,uk7u (jishr^) ss L. 
gisl,cte.: L'n. 1. A sweet 

viam fluid eoUcotM from the nectaries of 
iewoni and elaborated for food by several 
Mads of inaeots, eapeeially by the honey-bee, 
tt is depoalted by the boney-lMe in the 
— 8oaey,w]ittipiira,isof awliltlah 


suck'd the honey of hia muaio vowa 

Shsk,, Hsmlct, lit 1. 

Ooroa Honley'a oratory, Oabome'B wit ! 

• The honey dropping from Favoulo'a tongue. 

Pope, EpiC to Bathwa, L 67. 

8. Sweet one; darling: a trivial word of en- 
dearment. 

Mi htmy, mi hert, al hoi thou me makeat 
With thi klnde oumfort ot alls ml kasee kidd. 

Wtiliam qf PaUme (E. B. T. 8.), L 166A 
0 she waa fair. O dear ! she waa bonnie, 

A ship's captain courted her to be hfa honey. 

Bonnie Annie (dhild'a Bailed^ iXL 47 )l 

**Gome to ule Oandacel . . • Honey, darlin', ye a'nt 
right— dar a a drctful mistake aomewhor’." 

U, B, Stowe, Mipiater’s Wooing, xxilt 
Glsrlfled honey, honw melted in a water* bath and freed 
from acum.- Honey of bonuL clarified honey and borax, 
applied to the mouth as a remedy in aphthous affeotiouaL— 
unrlpo honey, honey from which the water has not been 
eulll^ntly evaporated. Phin, Diet Apicultureb p. 78. — 
Virgin honey, honey that flows apontaneoualy tram the 
comb when the cella are uncapped.— Wild honey, honey 
made by wild beea, or bees not kept by man, 

John was clothed with camel's hair ; . . • and he did eat 
loousts and wild honey. Merk L 0. 

n. a. Having the nature of honey;' sweet; 
luscious. 

Prin, He speaks not Eke a man of God's making. 

Antu That a all one^ my fair, sweet, Aoney monarch. . 

Shak,, L, L. L.; V. 2. 

honey (hun^l), r. ; pret. and pp. honeyed (also 
honied), ppr. honeying, [< honey, n.] I, trans, 
1. To cover with or as with honey; sweeten ; 
make delicious: as, honeyed lines of rhyme,’’ 
Hyron.^2, To talk sweetly to; coax; flatter. 

Can*at thou not honey me with fluent speech, 

And even adore my topleas vilany? 

Mareton, Antonio and Mellida, Iv, 

II. intrans. To become sweet; be or become 
complimentary or tender; use endearments; 
talk fondly, [^are.] 

Honeying and making love. Shak,, Hamlet, iiL 4. 

honey-ant (hiin'i-Ant), n. An ant of the genus 
Myrmecttcystus, as M, mexioanus or M, melliger, 
of southwestern North America. The latter la 
found at an elevation of from AOOO to 7,600 feet. In 
one form of the workers the abdomen la found in summer 
diatended with honey to the siae of a pea or a amall grape, 
and appears prilaold. Later in the aeaaon, when food ia 
scarce, these animated atom of honey are devoured by 
the other ants, and they are also dug up and eaten by the 
inhabitants of the country. See honey-bearer. 

The honey-ante are a nocturnal apeclea. 

B, A. I*roctor, Nature Studies, p. 84. 

honegr^badger (hun ' i - bsj ^ 6r), n. The ratel, 
Mdmora ratellus: so called from its fondnesB 
for honey. 

honey-bag (hunM-bag), n. An enlargement of 
the aliroentarv canal of the bee in which it 
carries its load of honey. Thia enlargement ia in the 
eapphagua or gullet and correepondi to the luoking-ato- 
mach or crop of other Hywenuptera and of Leptdoptera 
eodIHptera. In it the bee atarea the honey gathered tram 
flowera, which it diagoiges into the cells of the honeycomb. 
Also called honey-etomaeh. 

And, good tnonaleur, have a care the honey-bag break 
not; 1 would be loth to have you over-flown with a 
honey-bag, algnlor. Shak,, M. N. D., iv. l. 

honey-balxn (hun 'i-bhm), n. A European labi- 
ate plant, Meliitis melias^hyllum, 
honoy-baBkot (hun'i-bks^ket), n. In enUrn,, 
the corbicnluifi or structure on the legs of bees 
in which pollen mingled with honey is conveyed 
to the hive. See cut under oorhumlum, 
honey-bear (huu^i-bir), n. I, An East Indian 
bear, MeUursus or Froemius lahiatus; the sloth- 
bear or aswail. SeeeatunderaFt6afL»2. The 
kinkajou, CereoUsptss oaudivoivulus. Bee cut un- 
der Hnkajm, 

honey-bearer (hun'i-blr^er), n. One of the 
honey-ants whose office it is to receive and 
carry in its abdomen the honey which has been 
gathered by the workers. 

The worfceri take It (the honey) kome with tham and 
give it to the htmey-hearere, who swallow . . . it, • . . keep 
ft in their crops reedy for use, exactly aa fleet keep it in 
The honey-bearere, In aborts have bean oon- 


lloney-bMurcr meUfjetr), with distended nbdmnen. 

( Line ehowB luttural ilee. ) 

verted into living honey-jara. When the workers are 
hungry they oareaa a honey-bearer and . . . aip it [thw 
honey] from her throat 

it A, Proetor, Nature Studies, p. 84. 

honey-bee (hun'i-be), n. A bee that ooUecta 
and stores hon^; speeifioally. the hive-bee, 
Apia mellifiea, &e outs under bee. 

So work the honeyhue; 

Creatnrea that, by a rule in nature, teach 
The art of order to a peotdod kingdom. 

Shak., Hen. V., L 8. 
honeyber^ (hun^i-ber^i), a ; pi. honeyherries 
(-iz). 1 . The beny of CelUs australis,'-- 2. Tho 
berry of Melieoeeah^uga, 
honey-bird (huuM-berd), n. 1. A bird which 
feeds on the sweets of flowers ; one of the Nec* 
tariniidcB or MeUphagidts; a honey-sucker.— 8. 
BumouBhoney-guide.—S, A bee. Daeies, [Kare.} 

The world have but one God, Heav'ii but one Sun, 
Quails but one Chief, the HoneyMrde but Ono^ 

One Master-Bee. 

' Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartaa’a Weeks, ii.. The Captalnea. 
honey-blob (hun'i-blob), n. The gooseberry. 
[Scotch.] 

He law out of the coach-window a woman selling tho 
sweet yellow gooaeborriei^ . . . and he cried, *‘Glemoa 
ha’pmh of honeyblobe." 

B, B, Bameay, Boottiah Life and Character, p. 254. 
honey-bloom (hun'i-blOm.), n. The spreading 
dog’s-bane or Indian hemp, Apoeynum andro- 
samifolium, a common American plant, 
honey-bread (him'i-bi^d), n. A small legumi- 
nous tree, Cerattmia Siligua, a native of the 
Mediterranean region. Also called Bt, John's 
bread. See out under Ceratonia, 
honey-brown (hun'i-broun), n. In enUm,, a 
pale-yellowish and generally somewhat trans- 
lucent brown. 

honey-bnaaard (hun’i-bur/Ard), n, A bird of 
prey of the genus Pemis, subfamily Buteoninas, 
and family Faleonidte ; a pern . The common Euro- 
pean apeolri, P. apivorue, la also found in Africa. It does 
not eat hontw, but breaks into the neats ot beea and wasps 
" — " their larva. 


to get at _ 

honey-cell (hun'i-sel), n. 
comb. 


A cell in a honey- 


Hia [Emeraon'in laconic pbraaes are the honey-eelUt of 
thought S, C. SUdman, Foeta of America, p. 172. 

honeycomb (bun'i-kom), n. [< ME. honyeowb, 
hunyeotnh, honycoom, huny-mmh, < AS. huniip 
camh, < hunig, hone^, 4* eamh, comb. The name 
is not found outside of £. ; other words for 
* honeycomb’ are D. honigseem ss Icel. hunangs- 
seimr, lit. ^honey-strinjg’; Sw. honungskaka ss 
Dan. honninpkage, lit. "honey-cake’; G. hmip^ 
soheihe, lit. * houey-«hive,’ or honig~wahe, lit. 
^honey-cake,’ bienen-wahe, lit. 'beo-cake,’ or 
simply wabe, lit, ‘ cake ’ or ‘wafer,* or ‘ waffle’ ; 
see wafer, waffle. The L. term was farm (see 
favusy, tne Gr., yeMiotpig or peTuKiptov,] 1, A 
structuro of wax of a texture, consisting 
of hexagonal cells with concave bottoms ranged 
side by side, formed by bees for the reception 
of honey and qf their eggs. 

And they gave him a piooS of a broiled flab, and of an 
honeyeomb. Luke xxiv. 42. 

I have eaten my honeyeomb with myhoney. Caut v. 1. 
And well hia words became him : waa be not 
A full-cril'd honeyeomb of eloquence 
Stored from all flowers 7 Tennyson, Edwin Monia. 

2f , Sweet one ; darling : a trivial term* of en- 
dearment* Compare honey, 8. 

What do ye, hony eomh, iweete Allaoun? 

Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, 1. 612. 

8. Any substance, as a casting of iron, etc., 
having cells like those of a honeycomb. 

A scratch or ^t of htmey-eomb In the grooves renders 
the rifle oompleMly uaeleaa for matoh-abooting. 

W, W, Greener, The Gun, p. 140. 

Specifically— 4. In manmaX,, the reticulum or 
second stomach of a ruminant. See cut under 

&Mtom (whidi iM, BonayMUb mo- 

oratm. in eeram., a name given to the Mi^ower dec- 
ontion, nom the rsaanibianoe of the crowded bloaioma 
to a honeycomb.— BonsyoOBlb motll, a tineld moth of 
the genua Galarfii, which infests beehives, delating Ita 
eggs in the oomb, where the lirvw are developed and 
unoergo their tranifQiiDatioua Q, eeranea ot m ml on ei ia, 



iboot an Indh lone, and O. ilNmt liatf w 

porliapitlia wwnanenilaaof thabae. 8aaoatiiiidar6i«- 

^ 

Inaad for amoak-frooka and the like, raere- 

anlt being a pattern of loaangea oovarltig the whole aatiaoe, 
held at weir Interaaotlom by loopa of threaiLuiually of a 
dllferant oolor from that of the inaterfaL^Honepooiiib 
tllpe, the part of tripe wliioh is honeyoombed or divided 
into numeroni ainall oelli. It ia the aecond atomach of 
a ruminant^ or aeoond jMUt of the oardiao dlviaion of the 
whole atomaoh, nest to the paunch pi'oper or rumen, and 
ia teohiiioally called the rmMwn, Bee cut under rumi^ 
iMint.^Boiieyoomb work, a name given to anoient rep* 
reaentationa of armor of a flexible character, aa the hau- 
berk or broigne. They ahow a aeriea of opm hexagona, 
aeparated by a alender bar or ridge, or aometimea openinga 
mora nearly approaching the form of cirelea. They may 
be aaaumed to rq>reaent indifferently chain-mall or a gar- 
ment of fence made by aewlng ringa or amali plates of 
metal on leather or linen. 

honeycomb c. t [< iMueycomb, 

n.] To fill with cells or holea, as wood or earth, 
by perforation or excavation, in the manner of 
a honeycomb. 

The rock itaelf over which the fort was raised ia lumey- 
cwnlMd with excavated jpaaaages for infantry and cavalry. 

J, A* 8yfiumd$t Italy and Greece, p. 180. 

There ia the inaigniflcant-looklng worm, the “ jetigon," 
which inaidiouCly TumeycoinJIm the poles. 

EUcU ifav. (Amer.), II. 7. 

honeycombed (him'i^komd), a. 1. Perforated 
or excavated like a honeycomb; apooiiloally, 
having little cells, as oast metal when hot solid. 

This geyser presents a shallow basin, with rather Ill- 
defined margin, formed of thin plates of gey- 

aerlte. IV. 22. 

2, Decorated with a honeycomb pattern— 
either the Mayfiower pattern or one of hexa- 
gons. 

honeycombing (hunM-k5*ming), n. [Verbal 
u. 01 honeycomb, v.] An ornamental pattern 
produced in thin material by running stitches 
diagonally across the fabric, and drawing up 
these threads so that the loaenge-shaped spaces 
between them shall be puffed and in relief; 
smocking. 

honey-creeper (hun'i-krs^per), n. Any bird of 
the American inmWy' CeBrebidm or hacnididas; 
a guitguit. The species are quite numerous: 
one, CerUdola bahamensiM, occurs in the United 
States. See cut under 

honey-crock (hunM-krok), n. A crock dr pot of 
honey. 

Like foolish flloa about an hony-eroek(>, 

Spetuier, f. (^, V, 11. 83. 

honeydew (hun^i-dd)i n. [a D. honigdaauw a 
G. Iwnigthm ss Dan. honningdug (of. Sw. ho- 
nungsdagg): as honey 4- dew, Cf. honey^ore 
and 1. A saccharine substance found 

on the leaves of trees and other plants in small 
drops like dew. There are two klnda, one aecreted 
from the plants and the other by plaut-lioo, bark-lloo, 
and leaf-hoppers. Bees and ants are said to be fond or 
honeydew. The name la properly applied to the sugary 
secretion from the leaves of plants, occurring most fre- 
quently In hot weather. It usually appears as small glis- 
tening drops, but if particularly abundant muy drip from 
the leaves In considerable quantity, when it has been 
called wanna. The manna-ash, Fraximin Omuf, exhibits 
this phenomenon, as does Cardaus arctiofehw. 

For he on homy-dew hath fed. 

And drunk the milk of Paradise. 

Coleridff$, Kubla Khio. 

Although further and thorough investigation is neces- 
sary to establish the fact, this will be the final solution — 
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^ (hun'id-ncs), n. SweetuMs; al- 
lurement. 

honey-flower (hun'i-fiou^Ar), n. A plant of 
the genus Meliantliua, ornamental shrubs from 
the Cape of Gk>od Hope, the fiowers of which 
yield much honey, 
honey-flyt, n, A honey-beo. 

UPi up» yo princes ! prince and people, rise, 

And run to sohoole among the huny-jU»», 

i>tt Banos (tranaX 

honeyftigle (huh'i-ffi^gl), v. f.; pret. and pp. 
lioneyfugled, ppr. honeyjngling, [< honey + 
’ttgJe, of no appar. onno, and prob. a mere 
ition.] To caiol^ wheedle. [81ang, souih- 
eni and western U. S.] 

honey-garlic (huiiM-gilr^lik), n. A plant of 
the genus Nectaroacorddi/n, natural order LilU 
acece, placed by Bentham and Hooker under 
Allium, N, windum (the Allium Aoulum of anthor^ is 
a native of Sicily. It has a slender flower-scape tt or 4 feet 
high, with a cluster of long, pendulous green or purplish 
flowers having honey-pores. 

honey-gnide (hun^l-gid), n. A non-passerine 
African bird of the family Indtoatondw, sup- 
posed to guide the honey-hunters to their spou; 
an indicator. Also called honey-bird, 

honevleaa (hunM-les), a, [< noney -h -lees,'] 
Destitute or honey. 

But for your words, they rob the ^bla bees. 

And leave thorn htmeyl^M, shat., J. t*., v. l. 

honey-locust (hunM-lo^kust), n. An orna- 
mental North American tree, Gleditschia trio- 
cantfkoe. The water honey-locust is O, monotperma, also 
an American tree, growing from Illinois southward. The 
name is sometinios given to the mesqult, iViMopis julU 
fitira, a native of the south westorn United States. 

At sunset ho stood under tho hnn»y-loewit tree on the 
levee, where he was wont to find his father waiting for 
him. G. IF. emti, The Century, XXXV. 6fi0. 

honey-lotns (hun^i-lo^tus), n, A name some- 
times given to Melilotua alba, the white melilot 
or sweet clover, a widely distributed European 
plant thoroughly naturalized in America. 

honey-mesqiUt (hun'i-mes-kSt^), n. The alga- 
roba or mesquit, Proeopin fuliflora, a small tree 
of tl|e southwestern United States. Also called 
hon^-pod and sometimes htmey-Utoust 

honeymonthf j[han^i-munth), n. Same as honey- 
moon,^ [Bare.] 

Bometlme'a the parties fly asunder even in the midst of 
courtship, and sometimes grow cool in the very honty- 
fiUfiieA. ToBer, No. lltt. 

honeymoon (hun'i-mdn), n, [< honey + moon, 

* month.’ Qi,honeymonth.'\ 1. The first month 
after marriage; the interval, of whatever 
length, commonly spent by a newly married 
couple in traveling, visiting, or other recrea- 
tion, before settling down to their ordinary oc- 
cupations. , 

I was more than once neari^ choked wlOi^gril^durliig 


honoy-rorst, n, Honeydew. NkiW. 

He on a snddan f dt lovea hommprwu 
Soak iu, and wonted flames to neat his heart, 

And to o'reqnread his bones and every pert. 

Kiears, tr. iff Vlridl OMOl 

honoy-fftalk (hun'i-stflk), n. A sweet speeSen 
of clover, upon which oattie are apt to oveSrfeed* 
with word! more eweet^ and yet more dangeroua, 
Than balta to fish, or hon/By-dalkt to ahem. 

ffAalr..Tlt:And.,1v.4. 

honey-etomadh (hun'i-stum^uk), n. Same os 

honey-bag, 

honeystone (hun'i-ston), «. Same as melUU, 

honey-strainer (him'i-str&^nAr), n. A machine 
in which honeycomb, after a thin slice has been 
cut off to open the cells, is placed, and revolved 
rapidly, to* extract the honey by centrifugal 
force. Tho empty comb is replaced in the hive 
to be refilled. 

honey-sucker (hun'i-suk^Ar), n, A bird that 
sucks the sweets of fiowers ; a honey-eater or 
honey-bird; a nectar-bird : specifically applied 


fwMfmom, and had lost dl comfort in life before my 
School for Boandid, L 2. 


frleuds had done wishing me^uy. 


that the httney^dew Is Isigely the product of the Pulvlua- 
ria, the sap being by it extracted from the tree, and elabo- 
rated by the insect organism Into this swdet substance,.Bs 


zia, the sap being by 

rated by the insect o.„ 

is a simllai* or perhaps idontioal substance by some of the 
Aphides, and honey by the honey-bee. Seitnee, III. 787. 

2. A kind of chewing-tobacco prepared with 
molasses. [Trade-name.] 
honcydewed (hun^i-dud), a, [< honeydew + 
-ed^?] Covered with honeydew. 

Three accounts have been published in Eastern Prussia 
of white and white-spotted hories being greatly injured by 
eating mildewed and humyd^wd vetches. 

Darwin, Var. of Animals and Plants, p. 881. 

konAy-eater (hun'i-A^tAr), n. One who or that 
which eats honey. Specifloally — (a) Any bird of the 
family Mdiohagidm; a honey-suoker. (6) A honey-bear, 
aoneyed (hun'id), p. a, [Also honied; < honey 
+ -cda.l 1. Covered with, abounding iu, or 
as sweet as honey. 

Fair was the day, ihe hmeyml beanfleld’s scent 
The west wind bore unto him. 

. WUliam Morrit, Earthly Paradise, 1. 879. 

Hence ~ 2. Sweet; dulcet; soothing; mollify- 
ing: as, Aondped words. 

When he speaks, 

The air, a charter'd libertine, is still, 

And the mute wonder lurketh in men’s ears. 

To steal his sweet and htnwy’d sentences. 

Shak„ Ben. V.. 1. 1. 
The honeyed breathwf pratoe. 0. W. Ifobnet, Agaei. 


Honco — 2t. A time of proBX>erity or enjoyment ; 
an occasion of advantage. 

I was there entertained as well by the great friends my 
father made, as by mine owiie forwardiiesse, wliere^ it be- 
ing now but himey^weene, 1 endeavoured to court it. 

Lyly, Enphues. 

honeymoon (hun'i-m5n), v. i, [< Iwneymoon, 
?*.] To keep one’s honeymoon; take a wed- 
ding-trip. 

Bo do not I, dear, till I have found some decent sort 
of body to henry moon along with me. 

Trollope, Vr, Thome, Iv. 
As soon as X can get his discharge, and' he has ^ne 
koneyriwoning, we aliall start. 

T. Hxiohot, Tom Brown at Oxford, xlviL 

honey-moth (buu'i-mdth), n. A European 

g yralid moth, Achreea griecUn, which lives iu the 
ives of the honey-bee. 

homy-monthed (hun'l-moutht), a. Soft or 
sweet iu speech. 

If 1 prove honey-mouth’d, let my tongue blister. 

Shak,, W. T., it fl. 

honey-pod (huu'i-pod), n. Same as honey-mea- 
quit, 

honey-pot (hun’i-pot), n, A recei»taele of va- 
rious kinds, made of wax or other substance, 
and often of considerable size, iu which many 
species of wild bees store their honey, 
honey-pots (huu'i-pots), n. fl, A boys’ game 
in which tho players roll themselves up and 
are then pretended to be carried to market by 
others as noney, the amusement consisting in 
the difficulty of continuing in the required po- 
sition. Halliwell, 

honey-ratel (hun'l-ra^tel), ». Same as hwwy- 
badger, J, Q, Wood, 



* ^ £ £ » fc-y" 

Honey-Mickcjr (Larrc'^if rttrulea\ 

to the Meliphagidw, and less technically to sun- 
dry other small, chiefly slender-billed, birds, as 
the Nectariniidw, Cofrelndw, etc. 
honesrsnckle (hunM-suk^l), it. r< ME. hony- 
aocle, hummecle (the alleged AS. ^hunigaue/o 
is due to a mistake), a dim. form of the more 
common ME. hmyaouke, < AS. huniauee^ huni- 
auge, hunigmge, < hunig, non^, -f aucan, augan^ 
suck: sec honey and auoh. The name was ap- 
plied to various plants, the ME. forms being 
variously glossed liguatrum (privet), loeuata 
(tor ligtMlrumf), cerifolitm (chervil), aerpUUm 
(wild th^e), apiago (which elsewhere grosses 
AS. beowyrt, ^bee-wort/ and MHG. hinaugef 
bineaaug, as if * bee-suck’); the AS, forms are 
always glossed liguatrum (privet). The, name 
means ‘a plant from whi^ honey is sucked,’ 
namely by bees, as the name apiago (< L. 
ajiia, a bee) and tho MHG. hinauge, above men- 
tioned, indicate. Other names are E. wood- 
bine, ML, eaprifolium (glossing ME. wodebyndep 
woodbine), D. kamperfoelie, F. 
etc. (see coprifolc, capHfoliim), G, geiaahlattf 
lit. * goat-lea^,’ etc.] 1, A name of upright or 
climbing Shrubs of the genus Lonicera, natural 
order Caprifoliacrw, natives of the temperate 
parts of both hemispheres. They have entire ap- 
poiite leavea, and axillary, often fragrant, white, red or 
yellow flowen, which are aucoeedod by aweetlah red or 
purple berriea. 

The oommoii hon- 
eyauokle^ L. Peri- 
dymenum. a na- 
tive of conh'al and 
weatern Europe^ 
cultivated in Che 
United Statea i> 
alao known by the 
name of wood- 
Vine, and la prob- 
ably the 'twisted 
eglantine’ of Mil- 
ton. L. Caprifo- 
Hum, whlcn la 
frequent in gar- 
dena and ia char- 
aotorised by the 
upper palro of 
leavea being unit- 
ed Into a cup, and 
L. Xyloetewn, the 
fly • noneyauokle, 
are alao found In 
England, the lat- 
ter only being 
probably native. 

L. nemporviretM 
(trumpet or oora] 
honeyanokl^, a 
native of North AmericuL la eultlvated on aoeount of 
the beauty of ita large flowera, which are rod on tho 
outside and yellowish within. L, ediata Is the AnotlM: 
fly-honeysuckle; it has a honey-ytUow ooroila sllgUv 
tinged with puRde. L. dewuoea Ss tho C htn aao hoMy- 
luckla snd £, TataHea the Taforlkn honofsaceio. iSm 
bark at L, eeryOtboea la usod lor dyetog trtaok to C8A 
I tha berriaa of L. aamilaa sro a tovarlto toodefS 



Plbweriiar hraadi ami Prnlt ef TrlmMw 
Corid Honeyiuckle (LmOww jnw/mwvprt. 
«, flower ; #, fruit. 



OtBfIjr cniirlft. 
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MiffledtoD' 
re worth jonr 
nffler, p. 111. 
1 let me down to wetoh upon bank 
With ivy oanopied» and interwove 
With ilaantliig AofMtp-nieUe. 

MUtmt Comuii^ 1. fi4S. 

S. A plant of aome other genua. The name hmey^ 
mukh 11 veiy genenUy applied in northern New England 
to the genna A^fuiU^ Sf the iihtural order Itanuncula~ 
and partloalarly to the native wild columbine, A. 
ConodaiMM. The African ily<honeyauckle ia HaUeriA 
lutidm, of the natural order SerdphtOarimm: the Aua- 
tralian honeyfucklea belong to the genua Bankwta, natural 
order ProUiudet, aa E. urmta and 11 iniegrifolia. The 
buah-honeyauokles, of the genua DiervUla fa near relative 
of JbfMiegra, the true hoiicyauckle), are low umiba of North 
‘ America, China* and Japan, extensively cultivated for their 
profuacL mostly rose*colored flowers. The dwarf honey- 
suckle IB Comui Suediea, of the natural order CloniaeMa, a 
native of north temperate or arctic countries ; the Itench 
honeyauekle is Hwiywrwn. eormairium, of the natural 
order Ldguvninoam; the ground-honeysuckle is IMun 
eemicfilatfM* of the natural order Leguminonm; the New 
Zealand honeysuckle ia Knightia eweelao, of the natural 
order Proidocdoi; the Tasmanian honeysnokle Is JBanMa 
muttratit; the West Indian honeysnokle fa Teeoma eapm- 
Jls; the purple honeyaaekle or aaalea is Motlodsrmfwi 
mud^rum: the white honeysuckle is Phododendron 
viittutum, of the natural order Prieodeof, Varioua species 
olpBrnutdium are also so called, flee BanluiOt DierviUa, 
Xtmfmwu, Comu»t Hedy§arum, Demodium, HtOUria^ 
Zteonitt, RhododMn&rm. 

According to Culpepper, the white honeymeikU and red 
kffutyiuckle were names of the white and red sorts of 
meadow trefoil In the West of England the red clover 
Is still called honeymtekh. BaUitedl. 

8. The flower of any of the abore planta. 

Woodbine that beareth the hdmymekU* 

Bant, Alvearle, 1580. 

hOBhymidde-apple (hun'i-suk-l-ap^l), n. A 
fongas, Exoha^ium Azalecp., ocourrlng on the 
branebefl of Mododendron (Asalea) mdifiorum* 
It is eaten by children. Also called swamp- 
^VP^T [New£ng.] 

h0Minniekle<l0TPr (hun'^nk-l-klo^vflrl, n. 
The common white clover, Tri/olium tepms^ 
luiiuipziicklifld (hun^-fluk^ld), a. [< hwwysuekle 
+ -ed8.] Covered with honeysucKles. 
luilMyillickl6-tree(hnn'i-8uk-l-trfi),n. A plant 
of the genus BanksUit natural order ProtenoeWf 
of several species, particularly B, marginata (ii. 
australis), B, eollina, B. latjfolia, ana B» eriei- 
folia. They are lane ahruba or small tree^ oativei of 
Anstnlta, New South Wales, and Tasmania, the flowers of 
which yield an abundance of honey. 
lumep-Sllgar (huu'i-shtig^&r), n. The solid 
con^tuent of honey aftor granulation. It is 
said to be chiefly glucose. 
lumajHnsaet (hun'i-swSt), n. The meadow- 
sweet, JSpirasa ulmaria, 

lumgy-fWPOt (hun^i-swflt), a. [< ME. Jiony- 
swete as D. lionigsoet, etc.] Sweet as honey. 
For which this Jaanarie of whom I tolde, 
Conaidered hath Inwith his dayea oldc^ 

The Insty lyf, the vertuous qoyet^ 

That is in marriage hony’tweU, 

Chaucer, Merohant’a Tale^ L 152. 

Prithee^ homy-mmt husband, let me bring thee to 
Stetnea 8hak„ Ben. V., U. 8. 

lunifly-toilgliad (hunM-tungd), a. Speaking 
sweetly, softly, or winningly. 

Conacienoea, that will not die in debt, 

Pay him the due of htttuty-tmyusd Boyet 

Shalt., L L. L., V. 2. 
honair-tabe (hun'i-tub), n. In entem., one of 
the siphonets or small tubular projections on 
the upper surface of the abdomen of an aphis : 
■0 oaUed because a sweet fluid called honey- 
dm is extruded from them. 

JuniiirwiZfl (hun'i-wSr), n. Same as ladder- 
lot^. 

honsy wo rt (hnn'l-wSrt), n. 1. The crosswort, 
Qmum erueiata.^ih. A plant of the genus Ce- 
fiuthe, of the natural order Boraginaeeoi. c. tna- 
^ ia a small Enropean annniL The rough honeywort is 
C.mmra. It grows about a foot hlglL and has oval, stem- 
dasptaig, Uttlsb-green leaver with white rough dots, and 
laeemes of purplfah flowers, which secrete much honey. 

An obsolete form of hang. 

Imig^ (hong), n. [Chin, hang, in Canton hong, 
a row or series.] 1. A Cmxiese warehouse, 
consisting of a sueoession of rooms or store- 
lkoii8eB.-*2. Formerly, as used by the Chinese, 
one of theforeign factories maintainedatCanton 
in the early days of trade with China; now, any 
foreign mercantile establishment in China, Ja- 
pan, etc... Bong mcrehailts, a body of from eight to 
lw8vo Ghiaeae merananta at Canton, who once had the 
•ole wivilige of trading with Europeans, and were re- 
mpMMble for the oonduet of the foreignera with whom 
•taoy dealt and for their piurment of cnstonui^ntiea, 
dkr treaty of ld42 their aeottliar fnnctleiia eeaeed* 
iMlif, 11 . An obsolete spelling of honey. 
MMtp.a. Seehofi^. 
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llAllizet.llOllidlh r. f. [ME. honisen,himystAen, 

< OF, honis-, stem of certain jparts of konir, 
hounir as Fr. aunir ss It. onire, < OHG. hdf^an (as 
Goth, hauf^n sa AS. hynan), disgrace, degrade, 
shame.] To destroy; ruin. 

He [QodJ fyndeth al fayre a freke with-inne 
That hert honest and hoi, that hathri he hononrea • • • 
And hardo konyses thiae other and of hiaerdeflemes Lban- 
, iahes from his abode]. 

AUiteraHve Poenu (ed. Moirla]^ it 500. 

honl Bolt qtii jnal y penBO, See Order of the • 
darter, under garter. 

HonitoB laoe. See lace. 
honk (hongk), n. [Imitative.] The cry of the 
wild goose. 

1 heard the tread of a flock of geese, or else docks, on 
the dxy leaves in the woods by a poiidhole behind ~ 
dweUing, where they had come up to feed, and the f 
hank, or quack, of their leader aa they hurried off. 

Thortau, Walden, p. 207. 

honk (hongk), r. i. [< Itonk, n.] To emit the 
cry of the wild goose. 

AstheairL 

south, with their commodore In advance, i 
they fly, arc seen high up in the heavens. 

0. W. Hclmu, Old Vol. of Life, p. 160. 

The sound of the heavy wing atrokea [of geese] and the 
hanking seemed directly overhead. 

T. Boomalt, Hunting Trips, p. 61. 

honker (honfr'kflr), n. That which honka, as a 
goose; specifically, the common wild goose of 
America, the ( Canada goose, BemUda canadensis. 
See cut under Bernik. [U. S.] 

My first Hanker. Well do Z remember the morning on 
which be measured his length on the grass and flopped 
his life out in vain attempts to rise. 

FVh'mI and Stream, Msy 22, 1884. 

Pretty soon a big flock [of wild goeae], led hy an old 
honker, cornea aailin' along, aecs our decoys^ an' lights. 

New ysrk Pvening Poet, Aug. 28, 1886. 

honor, honour (on^qr), n. [The second gpell- 
ing is still prevalent in England;, early mod. E. 
honor, honour, < ME. konotif, honor, Imnur, pro- ' 
nounced and flometimes written without the 
aspirate, owntr, onur (earliest form in -ur), < AF. 
hoHur, later honor, honour, OF, honur, hunur, 
honor, hounor, hounour, omr, ounor, oundur, 
even henor, enwr, enur, amtor (the accent bei^ 
on the last syllable), later honettr, honneur, F. * 
honneurss Pr. honor, onor ss 6p. Pg. honor sa It. 
onorc, < li. honor, honoa (hondr-) (the form honoa 
l>eiiig the older, and that which is used almost 
exclusively in Cicero), honor, repute, etc. ; root 
unknown* Hence nit. honest, etc.] 1. lie- 
spect blended with some degree of reverence; 
esteem duo to worth or exalted merit of any 
kind; deferential approbation or admiration. 
For men suld hiid that haly tre 
In honore als It aw to be. 

HUy Rood (E. E. T. S.), p. 128. 

Tbou art clothed with honour and majesty. Fs. civ. 1. 

A prophet is not without honour, save in his own coun- 
try. Mat. xUl 57. 

But what is this homwr, I mean honour indeed, and 
that which ought to beao dear unto uil other than a kind 
of bistofy, or fame following actions of virtne ? 

RaUigh, Hist. World, T. ill 1 2. 

Fortnne placed him [James 1.] In a situation In which 
hit weaknesses covered him with disgrace, and in wblCb 
his accomplishments brought him no honour. 

Maotkulay, Lord Bacon. 

2. Personal title to high respect or esteem; 
elevation of character; a controlling sense of 
what is right, true, ana due ; probity of feeling 
and conduct: often applied specifically to loy- 
alty and hi^h courage in men and chastity in 
women, as virtueg of the highest oonsideraUon. 

Toeztortand take awaythe rightof the poor is against tha 
.honor of tee king. Lalitnor, latflennou bef. Eda^I., 1540. 

Heaven ao comfort me 
As 1 am free from foul pollution 
With any man t my honour ta’en away, 

2 am no woman. 

Beau, and PI,, fiepmful Lady, v. S. 

Ftom tbe field of Pavia, where Frimoe suffered oA of 
the greatest reverses In her annals, Francis writes to his 
mother: **A11 is lost ezeeptkonor.*' monnsr, Orations, 1.60. 

A roan of a nice sense of honour is one who is punotil- 
iDus in doing things which he could not be punished for 
neglecting, and whose’ neglect would arouse but little 
disapprobation. C, Mereier, Mind, X. 18. 

3. A state, condition, circumstance, or charac- 
ter which confers or attracts high considera- 
tion and respect; hence, a person of such con- 
dition or character; a goiiroe or ground of es- 
teem, respect, or consideration, as elevated 
rank, dignity, conduct, etc.: as, a post of 
honor; I have not the hotior of his acquaintance ; 
he is an honor to his country. 

He preide god ymtaem gooda-uenture andgneetodo 
so ihA it royght be savacion to tbeire soules, and konour 
to tbeire sooIm, and honour to tbeire bodyes. 

jrsW4ii<B.E. T. A),ilL68QL 


Braniiia the konewrof leening of all emu time, aatda 
wiselie that experience Is the common wAclehoase of 
fples, and ill men. Aeeham, The Soholemaatee, p. 68. 
But a trouble weigh’d upon her. 

And nenlex’d her, night and mom, 

With the burthen of an konour 
Unto which she was not bom. 

* Tennyeon, Lord of Builelgk. 

Hence— 4. That which attracts respect or ad- 
miration; distinction; adornment. 

Therefore he bids thee stand, thou proud man, 
Whilst, with the whlskiiig of my sword about, 

1 take thy hontmra off. ' 

Pmoher (and another), Noble Gentleman, v. L 
!Che grateful tree was ideas’d with what he aald, 

And ahook tbe tbady honoufe of her head. 

Bryden, tr. of Ovid’a Metamorph., L 7W. 
He spoke, and speaking in proud triumph spr^ 

Tbe long-obnteDded honoure of her head. 

* Pape, K. of the L., iv. 140. 

5. A manifestation or token of esteem ; a mark 
of respect, distinction, or high consideration : 
as, to do one honor; the honor of knighthood; 
the honors of war; military honors. 

That it myght you please me do such honoure 
That ye the Amies wold fouchesale to bore 
Off Luxemborugh. 

Rinn. qfPartenay (E. E. T. fl.), 1. 2041. 
Others . . . came, and were bealed: who also honoured 
ns with many hgnoura. Acts xxviU. 9, 10. 

She may help you to many fair preferments, . . « 
And lay these honoure on your high desert. 

Shak., Blob. IIL, L A 
We will do him 

No enstomary honour: alnce the knight 
Came not to ns, of us to claim the prise, 

Ourselves will send it after. 

Tennyeon, Lancelot and Elalna 

6. With a possessive personal pronoun, a def- 
erential title of address or denotation formerly 
used for men of superior condition generally, 
but now (except as a mark of servility) restricted 
in England to the holders of certain offices, par- 
ticularly jud^s, including those of the county 
courts, and in the United States to mayors, 
judges, and magistrates: as, your honor; his 
honor the judge. 

Your honoure shall perceive how I will work 
To bring this matter to the wished end. 

5kak.,lH(Bn.yi.,lU. A 
My master (said I) * • • is cometo Bath to recruit . . • 
I told Thomas that your Honour had already inlisted five 
disbanded chairmen. ‘ Sheridan, The Hivals, 11, 1. 

** Judge— t/our honor—** said Mr. Bender, am en- 
tered here, so to speak, as a defendant" 

W. A. Butler, Mrs. Limber's Baffle, lx. 

7. In Eng. law, a seigniory of several manors 
held under one baron or lord paramount. Al- 
though ft was not a distinct organisation, but an aggre* 
gate of aeveral manori^ one dourt-baron was often neld 
for the whole, but regaroed as the court of each several 
manor. Tbe name seems also to have been sonietimes ap- 
plied to a single great manor, escheating to the king, and 
fanned out for hiin, or granted by him anew. 


Baker, Chronicles, p. lOA 

8. Inwhist, one of the four highest trump-cards. 
whist. 

Honoure— 1. a. tea king, queen, and knave of trumps— 
« Urns reckoned: ix a plsyer and his partner, either sepa- 


points ; 

Cluh Codel qroied In Eucyc. Brit, XZl V. 546. 

9. pi. Civilitjes paid; hospitalities or courtesies 
rendered, as at an enterteinmeut. 

As Z was Introduced [to the Greek patrisroh] by tha 
dragoman, or interprater from the consul, Z had aU tha 
honoure done me that are usnal at an eastern visit 

Pooodte, Description of the East, Z. lA 
Then hire a slave, or (if yon will) alorA 
To do the honoure, and to give the woro. 

Pope, Imfl. of Horace, I. vl. 100. 
Neither is it slight praise to ssy of a woman that she 
does well the hotvore oi her hopse In the way of hospital- 
ity. Marg, FuUer, Woman In 10th Cent, p. flOA 

A veiw old man (a frimment, like the castle itsdf) 
emerged from some onunbliDg comer to do me the honore. 

H. Jamee, Jr., Little Tour, p. 180. 

10. Special rank or distinction conferred by a 
uniVbrsity. oollege, or school upon a student for 
eminence in scholarship or sneoess in some par- 
ticular subject: usually in tbe plund. 

1 very early in the Sophomore year gave up all thougtita 
of obtaining high kenorr. 

C. A. Brieted, English University, p. A 

The son, aftor bearing away all the best honoure ot Cam- 
bridge, was ordained. 

J. 0. Jeafmon, LIva it Down, 1. ISA 

11. In golf, the right to play off first from the 
tee.— jMofBoEor. flaaoet-Aa affUr of lumor,a 
duel— Oodt w lUMIOff. Sae code, and hiiw honor, below. 
— Court Of hM 80 r,abodyof perauna alttlngasacourt tode- 



timilii* quMtloiit oouoiniiig lioiior or honoimblo oondaot 
MoffeotlulDdtvldiiiltoraooinmanitiy. BpeollloiUy— (a) 
One ol a cuee of oourti which formerly exuted In Ennme 
for seipilettiig and eettling mattere reutiiig to the lawi of 
honor* and for oorreotlng encroachmente in matten of 
ooat-annor* jmedenoy, etc. They were oourti of chivalry. 
(6) In aeveril European anniea,aoourtooinpoe^ of olllceri 
.authoriied to Inquire into and punish all breaoheiof the 
prlnol^ei of honor on the part of offloers.— ]>eM of hon- 


apeoiiioally, the privUcaei granted to a oa^tulatlng force 
at the disoretion of a viotonoua commander. Permission 
to march out with all Vw honorg qfnoar is the right accorded 
to a surrendering garrison of marching out their camp 
or intrenohments with jdl their arms, and with colors fly- 
ing, drums beating, etc.— Lut honor, naually lait bon- 
OT^cjmmony of respect paid to the dead; funeral rites; 

As aoun aatheprinoe FacUidaa had paid the lout hmourt 
to his father, he set about' composing those disorders 
which had so long distracted the kingdom reason of 
the difference of religion. Bruoe, Sonrce of the Nile, II. 401. 
Lawi Of honoTi the laws or established rules of honorable 
conduct ; eroecially, the regulations concerning the oc- 
casions for fighting du61s and the methods of conducting 
them in an honoraule manner. Such laws were formerly 
generally recognised and rigidly enforced by public opin- 
ion.— mud of honor, a lady in the service of a queen, 
whose duty it is to attend the queen when she appears in 
public. 

Poor soul I I had a maid qf honour once ; 

She wept her true eyes blind for such a one, 

A rogue of cansonots and serenades. 

Tennyson, rrlnceaa, iv. 
On or upon my honor, words accompanying a declara- 
tion, and pledging one's honor or reputation for the truth 
of it. The members of the British House of Lords, in their 
Judicial capacity, give their verdict on their honor. 

Look, the good man weeps t 
He's honest, on mine honour. 

Shah., Hon. VIII., va. 
Pork. Vvon thins honour, is he prisoner? 

JBimA. upon mins honouft ho is prisoner. 

, Shak., 2 Hen. VI., v. 1. 
Point Of honor, (a) A scruple arising from sense of duty 
or delicacy of feeling, which determines the action of a 
man on a particular occasion : as, he hesitated on a f)oinf 

S f Aonof . (A) IJ iider the code or laws of honor, the obliga- 
on to demand or grqnt satisfaction for a wrong or an 
tnaulti eapecially by moans of a duel. 

The point of Aonor has been doom’d of use 
To teach good manners and to curb abuse. . • . 

'Tis hard, indeed, if nothing will defend 
Mankind from quarrels but their fatal end. 

Cowptr, Conversation, 1. 168. 
To do honor to. <a) To treat with special or marked 
respoot; manifest approbation of; confer honor upon : as, 
to ao honor to a man or to his actions, (b) To gain respect 
for by honorable or laudable action ; do something lliat 
brings honor or credit to: as, to do honor to one's self, or 
toone'iprofessionoroountry*— To make one'e honont, 

to make obeisance; do reverence. 

They paced once about, in their ring, every pair makinff 
their honours, as they came before the state. 

B, Jonawh, Masque of Hymen. 
Caroline arose from her seat, made her curtsey awk- 
wardly enough, with the air of a boarding-school misa, her 
hands before tier. My father let her make her honours, and 
go to^ho door. Jtiohardson, Sir Charles Crandison, II. 100. 
Word of honor, a verbal promise or engagement which 
cannot be violated without disgrace. Bfim 1. Fame, Re> 
nown, etc. (see gloryi, n.) : repute, oonslderatlon, esteem, 
credit, respect, homage, Givilfty, deference, high-mliided- 
ness, nobleness.— fl. Inteyrity, Frohtty, etc. See honesty. 

honor, honour (onjor), ti. t [Early mod. E. 
hoMtr^ honour: < ME. honouren, honuren^ mrely 
honoren^ honron^ sometimes Without the aspi- 
rate, onouren, < AF. honurer^ OF, honurer, ho- 
noreff honourer, onorer, etc., F. honorer = Pr. 
honorary honrar, onrar = Sp. Pff. honrar b It. 
onorarc, < L. honorare, honor, < honor, honos, 
honor, pay respect to, grahe: see honor, n.j 

1. To hold, in honor; regard with honor; treat 
with deference; respect; revere; when said of 
the Supreme Being, to reverence; adore; wor- 
ship. 

That man that schal the wedde bifor god with a ryng, 
Xioue thou him & honoure, 

Babsss Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 88. 
That all men should honour the Son, even as they honour 
the Pather. John v. 28. 

Hee iBaochua] taught them the vse of Wine, Oyle^ and 
Sacrificing : In memorie whereof, Fosteritle hftnered him 
for a god. Purohas, Pilgrimage^ p. 452. 

2. To bestow honor upon ; do or bring honor 
to; distinguish honorably or respectfully; favor 
(with) as an honor: as, to htfnor one with a' title. 

Thus Shall it be done to the man whom the king de- 
llghteth to Aonour. Esther vL 9. 

1 may not evermore acknowledge thee, . . . 

Kor thou with public kindness Aonour me. 

ffAok., 8onnet% xzxvl. 
A custom 

More Aonour’d in the breach than In the observance. 

Shak., Hamlet L 4. 

To whom to nod. whom take into your coach, 

Whom honour with your hand. _ 

Pope, Imlt. of Horace, 1. vL 108. 

8. To perform. some duty of respect or credit 
toward: aS| to honor fta inyitation or an intro- 
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duotion; specifically, in com,, to accept and 
pay when due: as, to honor a bill of exo^uge. 

**'yiritb great pleasure"— and Saffron honoured a chal- 
lenge to wine. 2>. Jerrold, Men of Character, 1. 00. 

honorable, honourable (ou'^r-a-bi), a. and n. 

[< ME. honourable, onorahle, < OF. honorable, 

■ onorahle, F. honorable b Sp. honorable s It. 
onorahile, < li» hofiorabilis (rare), that procures 
honor or esteem, < honorare, honor: see honor, 
V.] I. a. 1. Worthy of being honored; entitled 
to deference or respect on account of character 
or rank; eminent; illustnous. 

Too the Oourte of the Kyng till hee comme were, 

Too looke on Olympias the onorahle Queeno. 

Alisaunder of Maoedoine (E. E. T. S.X 1. 577. 
Many of thorn believed; also of AonoumMe women which 
weroCFroeks . . . not a few. Actaxvii. 12. 

2. Actuated hy principles of honor or a scru- 
pulous regard to rectitude or reputation; act- 
ing justly or in good faith. 

Thou a wretch, whom, foU’wing her old plan. 

The world accounts an honmbie man, 

Because forsooth thy courage has been tried, 

And stood the test perhaps on the wrong side. 

Cuwper, TlrociuKim, 1. 7.SS. 

3. Conferring or suitable for honor or distinc- 
tion; creditable; reputable. 

I'll to the court in the moniing : we must all to the wars, 
and thy place shall be hemmram. 

Sf^., 1 Hen. IV., ii. 4. 
Nought is more honourable to a knight, 

Ne better doth beseemo brave ohevaliy, 

Then to defend the feeble in their right. 

Spenser, F. Q., V. 11. 1. 
H(mouralile wounds from battle brought. Dryden. 

4. ‘ Consistent with or conformable to honor or 
reputation ; honest ; sincere ; marked by pro- 
bity or good faith as, honorable intentions or 
motives; an Armorab/a character. 

If that thy bent of love he honourable. 

Thy purpose marriage, send me word to-morrow. 

Shak., B. and J., il. 2. 
All great ds honourable actions are accompanied with 
groat dlflicultlei, and must bo both enierprised and over- 
come with answerable courages. 

Bradford, Tlymouth Plantation, p. 26. 
God send us an honourabtn Peace. 

Howell, Letters, 1. v. 27. 
The dlsBOuslons between the Homan orders are on the 
whole honourable to both parties. It is possible to un- 
derstand both sides, to enter into the feelings of both 
sides. £. A. Freeman, Amer. Lecis., p. 297. 

0. Held in honor ; worthy of respect ; free from 
shame or disgrace ; respectable : as, honorable 
poverty. 

I acknowledge that Marriage is an honourable condition. 

Howell, Letters, I. vl. 60. 
Seven happy years of health and competence, 

And mutual love and honouralie toil. 

Tmnysoih, Enoch Arden, 

6. Performed or accompanied with marks of 
honor or with testimonials of esteem: as, an 
honorable burial. 

An honourable oonduot let him have. 

Shhk., K. John, i. 1. 
1 kept my seat on the sopha. and when the person got 
up at the right hand of the (^ashlf, the Cashif call’d to mo 
to take his place, and shew’d mo ipwat civility; which 
was more honourable than if I had placed myself lower at 
the tabic. , PoaKke, Description of the Bast^ I, 67. 

7. Of respectable quality or amount; adequate 
to requirement; sufticieut: as, an /mnoraOifd sal- 
ary. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

Dined with Lord Cornobury, now made 1^ Chamherlaine 
to the Queene ; who kept a very honorable table, 

JSoelyn, Diary, May 24, 1660. 

8. An^pithet put before a person’s name as a 

conventional title of rc^spect or distinction, in 
Great Britain this titte is bestowed upon the younger sons 
of earls and the children of viscounts and barons, and 
upon persons occupying official places of trust and honor ; 
also upon the House of Commons as a body, as formerly 
upon the East India C’ompany. In the United States it Is 
commonly given to persons who hold or have held any 
considerable office under the national or State govern- 
ment, . - - 


aome 

. oAcera. Abbreviated /foil. —HonontUlediBOliarM. See 
disakarffe.^ Hofionibls ordinary, in her. »ee ordinary. 
— RJfbt HonoratAii. in Great Mtein, a tiHe glvm to all 
peeri and peeresses or the United Kingdom, to the eldest 
suns and all the daughters of peers above the rank of vis- 
count, to fdl privy ooiincUors, and to some civic funotion- 
arlea, aa the mayors of Loudon and Dublin. 

The Bioht Horiorahle gentleman ts Indebted to his mem- 
ory for bis Jests and to his imagination for his fsots. 

Sheridan, Speech in Aeply to Mr. Duhdas, 
•lyil. 1. Honorary, HomraMe. See Aonoraro.— g, Jnst, 
upright conscientious, high-minded, magnanimous. See 
oomneriaon under honesty. 

uT^l. An honored or distinguished person. 

Ector full onestly that onerable thanket : 

And yet the batril on bent waa breme to belwfidi 

Dsetruetion if Troy M T. S.X L 0709. 


8. One who bears the fonilal or olBeiall title of 
honorable^ [CoUoq.] 

ho&orablenma, bononrableneis (on'Qf-t44- 
nes), n. *1. The state of being honorable; ’dig- 
nity; distinction; eminence: ua,honorabUmem 
of rank. 

Uonorahlenesse Is a noble ordering of weightle matten, 
with a lustie heart, and a liberali vslug of his wealth, to 
enorease of honour. Sir T. WUmou, Art of Rhetoric, p. 85. 

2. Honorable conduct, character, or quality; 
rcpiitableneas ; respectability. 

The wages of labour vary with the ease or hardship, the 
cleanliness or dirtiness, the honourabUneuat dishonour^ 
ablencss, of the employment. 

Adam^SmUh, Wealth of Nationa, L 10. 

The Fijians, believing in the honourahlmses of mnnler, 
are regarded by ns with aitonishment . 

H. Spencer, Study of Soclol., p. 86a 

honorably, honourably (on'qr-g-bli), adv. [< 
ME. honourably: < honorable + In an 

houorablo manner; in a manner conferring or 
eousistont with honor. 

When I am dead, apeak honourahly of me. 

A'tetcAsr.ValenUnlan, iv. 4. 

houorancetf honourancet, n, [< ME. honoranoe, 

honurauHce, < OF. honoranint, onorance, < Itofto- 
rer, honor : sec honor, v.] An honoring ; the act 
of paying homage, respect, or worship. 

In VO hoHuraunre of 'ihesu crlst of heueno, and of hla der 
woryi tnoder seynt marie, and of ale halowcne, andipeolal- 
like of yt bliaful corsant aeynt Nloholaua, yiafratemlte la 
bygunneu. BnglUh OUds (E, £. T. 8.), p. 97, 

' As honour la in hmiourame, in him that honours rather 
than him that is hoiioured, sadisgrace is in him that cuts 
it, not In him that endures it. South, Works, VIII, to. 

honorarium (ou-o-ra'ri-um), n. ; pi. honoraria 
(-ii). [< L. honorarium (sc. donum), a present 
made on being admitted to a post of honor, 
neut. of honorarius, honoraiy: see honorary, \ 
A foe for services rendered, especially by a 
physician or other professional person, ip Eng- 
land, when used of the fee of a barrister, it hu reference 
to the fact that at oonfmon law barristers had no legal right 
to recover compensation for their services. Also honorary. 

Each of the directors must hold at lout ten sharu, and 
be elected by ballot of stockholders. While ftolng the 
salaries of employes, they receive no honorarium them- 
selves. Harper's Mag., LXXVIX. 936. 

honorajry (on'or-a-ri), a. and n. [b F. hono- 
raire b Bp. Pg. Honoraria b It. onorario, < L. 
honorariua, of or relating to honor, conferring 
honor, < honor, honor: see honor. 1 I, a. 1,. 
Done or made in token of honor ; honoring. 

Bmide their real tombs, many have found honorary and 
empty sepulchres. Sir T. Browne, Urn-burial, lU. 

' I have near a hundred hotwrary letters from several 
parts of Europe. Swift, Bickerstaff Fapers. 

2. Conferring lionOr, or intended merely to 
confer honor, without customary requirements 
or obligations: as, an honorary degree or title. 
—3, Holding a title or place conferred as an 
honor. An honorary member of a society or an Institu- 
tion may or may not take an active pact in its prooeed- 
ingf or the -promotion of Its objects, but has no share In 
its management. An honorary oflioer. as distinguished 
from the regular oftioers of the same body, renders ser- 
vfeu without compenutioii, or without the full power or 
obligations of the office.' 

To the Jiisticu in active service the Ruwian law ad- 

I oins others oalled honorary, who are also elected, and 
n the mme way, but who can sit only in civil cues, and 
then only when requested to do so by the partiu to the 
suit, or u auistants to the acting magistrates. 

Harper’s Mag., LXXVL 984. 
Honorsjy fi»ud. See /eud^.— Honorury ssTrioe, in 
Kng. law, a service incident to grand uilcanty and com- 
monly aqiioxed to some honor. «ByiL 1 and g. Honor- 
ary, HonoraMe. Horutrary refers to that which exists me 
is done for the sake of conferring honor: aa an honorary 
degree, honorary incmbersliip ; hottorable, to that whioh 
is worthy of honor, confers honor, or is consistent with 
the untament of honor: as. an HonoraMe man (in two 
senses); an horwrabU alliahce; an horwrabU motive. 

n. n . ; pi. honorariett (-riz). Same as hono- 
rarium. 

In some unlversfticB, the salary makes bnt apart . . . 
of the emoluments of the teacher, of which the graator 
part arisu from honorarita or fees of his pnpils. 

Adam Smith, Wealth of Natl 


honor-court (on'qr-kdrt), ti. In Eng, law, a 
court held within an honor or seigniory, 
honored, honoured (on^qrd), a. In her,, same 

as crowned, 

honorer, honourer(on'<}r-6r),fi. [< Aonor, Jkou- 
Qur, + -eH,] One who honors. 

Let us study dayly and diligently to shew our sduu to 
be the true honourers and lovers or God. 

HdnvUite, Sermon against the Feare at Death, EL 
I now have oanoSH'd all 
The thoughts of her, and offer thee myself, 

* Myself thy perfeot honourer, 

Shirley, Lore to a Mam, OLM. 

lumorifle (on-o^U'ik). a, utd «. [■> F. ktum i - 
Jlgw m Fg. kmmifieo m It. i 



that does honor, honorable, < honor, 
houMtf + ifaeen, do, make.] 'X. a, Oon- 
fwring honor ; importing respect or deference. 

Me. rreemMi (in hii Compmtive Pblitioi,pp. 72, 73) hu 
ilfiii s hMig lilt of honur^ namei bolongitig to olmei 
or Imtltutioni, which indicate the riilue ouce let by ad- 
’ vancing locletieB on the judgment of the old. 

ifafiMv Jhurly law and Cuitcun, p. 28. 

A ym eminent proteidor wrote a highly oourteoui and 

konor^ letter to we papera. 

VSrtKigmy K. 8., XLin. 6L 

ILh. A word or syllable used as a mere 
honorific term: as, for example, in the lan- 
guages of China and Japan, kwei^ honorable, 
too, eminent, lao, venerable, go, imperial, o^ 
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Hli oote wad of aelonte that oaiy wu y-oalled, 

Hi! hod wai full of holei A hii beer onte. 

Pirn Plowman'i Cttdt (E. B. T. S.), L 422. 
On bad me by a hood to cover my head ; 

But for want of mony. 1 uiyghi not be aped. 

Lydgiitc, London Lackpenny. 
They ahould be good men ; their affaire aa righteoui : 
But all hoodM mm not monka. Shak, , Hen. v Hi., Ul. i, 

2. In falconry, a covering for the entire head 
of a hawk, it ia uaually adorned with a plume of 
feathera, and aometiniea with email beila Ita eapeclal 
purpoae ia to blind the hawk^ dttd it ia removed when 
the Quany la to bo puraued. 

Si. A cover of a carriage for the protection of 
its occupants, made so that it can be folded or 


hoodgd (hfid'6d),p. a. 1. Wearing, oreovered 
or fnmished with, a hood.»2. Speeifieally, in 
eodi, having on the head any formation of 
parts or arrangement of colors like or likened 
to a hood, as In mammals, birds, etc.; eueul- 
late; eapi8trate.<^8. In bof., eucullate; hav- 
ing the apex or sides curved upward or arched 
over so as to resemble the point of a slipper or 
a hood, as the spathe of the Indian turnip or 
the lip of Cypripedium and CaJypao, See out 
under C^n(»dd&m..Booded eraw, Conmt eomUt. 
See erowa, Alao oaUed hoodie-crow^ Panieh crow, Kent- 
ith orm, marM-Jtw crow, Porthom or Porway erow, 
teaid erow, SorommUm crow.— Hooded inergaiiair, an 

CttCttl-' 




The ubaolutely neoeeaaiy peraonal reforencea are intro- 
4aeed by homr^: that u, by honoraiy or humble ex- 
prearifuia. The JUatUiOt UL 5X7. 

honoriiy (o-nor^-fi), r. t ; pret. and pp^ honori- 
fed, ppr. honwrifying, [< OF. hononfier, < ML. 
Juminfeare, < L. honorijicua, that does honor: 
see katunife,^ To do honor to ; confer honor 
upon. [Rare.] 

Making large itatuea to honorifu 
Thy name^ memorlal’a ritea to glc 


personal pronouns when speaking to or of an- 

as* hwH kwoh voup ^honorable) ooim- , ? upper petal or sepal of certain flowers, a Cyotoplumerietaia, See out under isaf.—HOoded snake, 
f chimney-oo wl, etc. ; specifically, in sodl., a con- a anake In wbioh the elaatlo Ain of the neok la dUtended 

*^ go w» formation of parts or an arra^ement of color Sf 

Bailey remaika of the Veddaha that In addreaalng otbera nbmit bond like ap likenAd tn a. hood ^*1® 

‘'they uae none of the hon&rMoi ao profumdy common in OT aooui uie noan, lute or iiKenea lo a nooa. family piapidm or Pajidatt and eapeoially to the genua 
Siiii^eee.*' J&in. <ffsocioL, 1 88S. Bee phrases under hooded, Paja, aa the Indian cobra, P, triwuMna, at the Egyptian 

ApalrofveiToonapiououBwhit&black-edgedspeotaole- Ma^Pajaha^, lheharoad]7ad,Q|Afophopiwcl^ 
like marka on the expanaible portion of the iieckToalled a hooded anake. ^o out under co&fw-d4-MpAOt—BK^^ 
the hood, ^unihSt, Kncyc. Brit, XXil. 190, **** Sylvioolidto, the 

Aa the quadnmia or hoode dip under the water, they tiAAdi' - . . « . . 

cloieonoondofadlvlBionlofagaa.meter]. nOOMna, HOWU 

Amor,, at, S., LV. 861. ««<?).♦». In «hip 

6. The hooded seal, Cysfophoraertstofa. [New- “ts into 

foundland.]— 6. In the foremost JjJ® ‘rebate of 

and aftermost planks of a ship^i bottom, both the stem-post or 
inside and outside— pygmfli hood, a headdreaa . tho^stem-post. 


g-end (hfid'end, hfidMng- 
end of a plank 


Ford, Fame a MemoriaL 
honorlesi, hononrless (on'or-les), a. [< honor, 
honour, + -leas, ] Without honor ; not honored. 
The readue, and the hugte hoape of tuch aa there lay 
dayne, 

Both numbrdeiae and honourloaue they bnma 

Phaor, JBneid, It 

And ao, reciprocally, will an hmourim king promote the 


4«iEuuc7 nuM wui/oASACi— funNi. m amaHirwM _ 

worn by women in the aizteenth century, of which the flOOU-gastrUla 
front bend waa depreaaed over the forehM andndaed in (hfid gas * tr()- 
folda or luopi over the templea. 1^,) n» An am- 

For theae looae timea, when a atrict apartng food phigastrula. 
More’! out of fSahion then an old FVviicA Aood. fiAfSln' fbAd'iN 

jr.rtort. Hrrtmuccs. 

hoodie^eroit, 
[Scotch.] 


To f^ out of tho hood. See/yi, v. f.— To glase one's 
koodt. hoo£^— Tb|mt|bmtoj^pno'shoodt. . 



See ope. 


Hood-endi of IManki. 


" '’ ***"’ [Sc,,9Xaoho(ldy‘‘ei'aw,huddiU(!raw,hoodit-crau>, 

i. 0 . hooded crow: also simply hoodie, hoody, 
hoddy : see hftddyJi The hooded crow, Cotvum 
eomix, [Scotch.] 

They are alttlng down yonder like hoodie-crave in a mlat. 

Seott, Antiquary, viU. 
On the rabbit Imrrowa on the ahore there gathere.l 
hundreda and hundroda of hoodieerowit, auch aa you aee in 
Cambridgeahire. Kingaley, Water-Bablea, p. 287. 


lumoir-lliail (on 'pr-man), n. One who takes hon- 
ors on graduation from a college or university. 

The aoxioua claadoal honour-man could not eoribble 
down a whole ode of Pindar without becoming, aware of 
what he waa doing. Proe, Soe, Payeh, Peaaareh, U. 228. 

Iioii0rou8tr honourouat, a. r< OF. honoroa, 
onoroa, < L« ail if ^honoroaua, honorable, < Ao- 
nor, honor : see Aoitor.] Honorable. 

The Kyng armed waa with fair Ennynee^ 

Hya Bwet doughter ful maydenly to vew, 

B ja honorouM teder with hamoia new. 

Ham, Partonay (B. E. T. S.X L 1821. 

bmor-point (on^ 9 r-point), n. In Aor., the point 
just above the center of the escutcheon or f esse- 
point. 

miltet, V, and n. A Middle English form of 
Amif. Chaucer, 

lUMlTUd (hon^ved), n. J^ung., lit. ^defenders 
of the fatherland.’] The laudwehr of Hun- 
gary, exclusive of artilleiy. The name was 
used in 1848-9 to denote, first the volunteers, 
and then the entire revolutionaiy army. 
kOi^i n. An obsolete spelling of honey, 
hoio^ (hfi), intefj, [A sonorpus svllable, a var. 
of Ao, Ao, etc.: see Aoi, Also redupl. Jtoffhoo, q. v.] 
An exclamation variously used to express ex- 
citement, delight, contempt, etc., according to 
the mode of utterance. 

TUke my cap, Jupitco', and I thank thee:— Boo/ Mar- 
etna coming home ! Shak,, Cat,, It 1. 


with a hoo^ cover; from the noun.] 1. To 
cover the head of with a hood : furnish with a 
hood: as, to hood a falcon; to hood a chimney. 

When he [Scipio] waa at Alexandria and diabarked, aa 
he came ilrat to land, he went hooded, aa it were, with hla 
robe caat over hia head* HoUand, tr. of Plutarch, p. 868. 
I will aaaure you, he can tloq) no more 
Than a hooded hawk. 

Beau, and PI,, Thierry and Theodoret, v. a 


TheMurikMiM, ud tto mon^^nU luMdiBg (hM'ing), ». [Verbal n. of hood, «.] 
someyo«,i*d,q.i.«d»<tat2S^ln^p».d’— -- ^ «overii.g.-i The.stnj.of leather that 

hooded cloak of Barblaon. Pinoteenth Cemury, 


Thua with my i 


connects the two parts of a flail, 
koodlng-end, n. Bee hood-end, 
hood-jelly (bfid'jeKi), n, A name of the By- 
dromedum or aealephs proppr, such as jelly- 
fish and sea-nettles. Eaeolcel, 
hoodless (hfid'les), a, [< ME. hodlea; < hood 
+ -leaa,^ Having no hood. 


white 
430, 

Hence— 2. To cover; hide; blind. 

I would to Ood that I were hooded, that T aaw leaa ; or 
that I could perform more. Baeon, Lettera, IL 

While f^e ia laying, hood mine eyea 
r hat, and ugh, and aay amen. 

;SfAak.,M.ofV.,ii.a 
The 

noaa of the oloiater, 

Preaeott, Ferd. and Iaa», U. 7. 

-hood. [< ME, •hode, -Aod (also, with mutation 
of vowel, -Aod, -hede, > E. -head), < AS. hdd, 

prop, state, condition, <{uality, also a per- Kvuu-AUir-uvbuuiK, 4unrj 
son, sex ; in comp., oondition, quality (as in [Slang, western U. B.] 

mld-hdd^ childhood, werhdd, manhood, inredat- you at the Eaat have bat litUe idea of the hoodluma of 
hdd, pnesthood, mMenhdd, ME. maiaeeihod, tbiacltv rSan Franciaoo]. l'h< 
fnaidenhed, E. fnaidenhood, maidenhead, etc.); 5*®”* 

- 08. oonditioii, h^or, = OHG. kett, con- 

dition, quality, mx, rank, MHO. h«<t, way, man- jtoMm Jintrmii; Angnit, isn. 


! Spirit of iDtidwwiae, no longer AwxM In tbs durk- hoodlmn (bOd'lum), tt. [A word of no definite 
)f the oloiater, now atalked soroa^ derivation, appar. originating in California in 

« - the slang of the ruffians of whom it has become 
the desi^piation.] A young hectoring street 
rowdy; one of a gang of ruffians; a lounging, 
state, condition, quality, also a per- good-for-nothing^^immlsome fellow; a rough. 

little idea of the hd 
1'hey compoao a claaa of crim- 

ore dangerouB than are to be 

found in the Kaatem oitiea. They travel "in ganga, and 



-h^,:c(&.\6d 
hood, a hat, a 
OHO. Attof, hot, 

MHO. Atiof, a 
hat, hood, nel- 
meL G. hut, a 
hi^; akin to Aged; 
and more re- 
motely to hat: 
see heed^, Aaf^.j 
1. A covering 
for the head, of 
soft or flexi- 
ble material, as 
eloth, leather, or 
ehaiu-mail (ia a 
■idt of annor), 
ugiially extend- 
lagover the back 
of the neck and 
aometiinei the 
ahoalders, and 

atlaehed to a garment worn about the 
^ aa, the hood of a monk; the hood of an 
* ) fowsu See alao cut under camaiL 


MLO. Aof, LO. (after adjectives in -lien and -ig) 

-keit (8w, -Agf, Dan. -hed, prob. after LG.); 
ss Skt. 




perceive, 

quality, i , 

manhood, maidenhood, fatherhood, brotherhood, 
aiaterhood, knighthood, prieaihood, Godhood, etc. 
Such compcNinda, which are properly abatract, are aome- 
timaa uaed concretely with a ooUeotIve aenae, aa brother- 
hood, aiatarhaod, priaathood, etc., meaning a tiody or an 
aaaociatlon of brotbera, ililer% piieata. etc. It ia equiv- 
alent to -hood, aa in maidonhaad, Godhead, the form 
Godhead being now uaual In the concrete aenae. The auf < 


drowaihead,luaHhoad(hod), etc., uaed by Spenaer and hia 
imitatora fThomaon. eto.k 



Ee-enter Boldiera with FvoUea. 

Ber, A plague upon him i muffled. . • . 

1 Lord, Hoodman cornea. 8hak,, AU'a WeU, iv. Sl 

A play in 
one of the 
blindman’s-buif. 

What devil waa 't 

That thua hath ooien'd you at hondman-bUndf 

8hak,, Hamlet, Ul. 4. 

Here ret Bracebridge Hall] were kept up the old gamea 
of hoodman blind, ahoe the wild mare, hot oocklea, ateal 
the white loaf, bob applet and map dragon. 

jrving, Obrlatmaa Eva 

hood-mold. (hfid^mfild. -m51^- 

ding), n. In arch,, the projecting molding of 
the arch over a medieval door or imdow, etc., 
whether inside or outside. Also called label, 
tone, or weather-mokHug, See cuts 

[Origin obscure.] Mi- 


close capor bonnet eoveringthesideis of thefhee. 

The Veraaillea portrait of KAtherinc of Amgon la re- 
maikablc for the acod-cfl^ of live oomera. 

W. Thombury, Art Jour., M. 8., XV. 1S7. hoodOO (hfi'dfi), n. [An toeg. var. of eoodoo, or 
hood-oowr (hfid^knv^dir), n. Same as hood, 8. so regmded,] 1. Swooe as eoodoo. 


My hand-waled ourae keep herd in ohaae 
The herpyt hoodook, purae-nroud race. 

iNfW,Tb Major logan. 


The proqieot of ploMliig Uipor^uid «t ih»iune time 
«eoe|^ ft Auodoe mnet be iireelftlbly attnustlve. 

iTeie rtfrkhm, Miroh SO, I88O1 

2. [From the yevb.} Abewitohment; anooeult 
canee of bad luek; hence, a person supposed 
to bring bad lack : opposed to fMueoU [Cfolloq.] 
— 8. A name given in the northwestern United 
States to certain grotesque columns, the pro- 
ducts of volcanic action and erosion, left stand- 
ing on the slopes of mountains and in deep 
giuohes. 

hoodoo (hO^dO), V, t 1. Same as voodoo.— 2. 
To bring or cause ba‘d luck to, as a person or an 
enterprise. [Oolloq.] 

hoodniheaf (hOd'shdi), n. A sheaf used to 
cover other eOieaves when set up in shocks. 
hOOd-8hy(htLd'BM),a. In/aZooarg, afraid of the 
hood; unwilling to have the hood put on: said 
of a hawk. 

hood-top (hdd'top), n. The hood or cover of 
a carriage. See hood, n., 3. 
hoodwink (hdd'wingk), v. t. [< hood + wink: 
prob. orig. in ref. to hooding a hawk: see hooa, 
n., 2.] 1 . To blind by covering the eyes ; blind- 
fold. 

Well have no Onpid hoodwink'd with a loaxf, 
Bearing a Tartar'a painted bow of lath. 

Shdk,j B. and J., L 4. 
When the hawk was not flying at her game, she waa usu* 
plly hood-wink$d, with a cap or hood provided for that pur- 
poae^ and fitted to her head. 

Struttf Sports and Faetlmes, p. 91. 

2. To cover; hide. 

Had it pleased him not to hoodwink hia own knowledge, 
Z nothing doubt but he fully aaw how to aniwer himeelf. 

//oofeer, Bodes. roUtjr, vl. s. 
For the prlxe 111 bring thee to 
Shall hoodwink ihia misohanoe. 

8 haht Tempest, Iv. 1. 

3. To blind mentally ; deceive by disguise ; im- 
pose upon. 

He^ hoodwinked with kindneaa, leaat of all men knew 
who itruok him. Sir P. Sidnoy, 

Some to tlio fascination of a name 
Surrender Judgment hood-wink'd. 

Cowper, Task, vL 102. 

"8m 8. See deeHve* 

hoodwlnkt, n. lilufodwinkjV,'] Disguise; con- 
cealment, Davies^ 

No more dooth she labours ton mask her Fhansye with 
hudwinek. Stanihuntf iEneid, Iv. 17& 

hoodwort (bdd'wOrt), n, A small American 
plant, SouteUaria later\fhra, with axillary blue 
flowers. 

hoody(hfld'i),n. SameasAcodiv-crotc. Montagu, 
hooer (hd'dr), n. Same as huer. 
hoof (hdf), n. ; pi. hoofs (hOfs), rarely hooves 
(hdvz). [< ME. Aoo/l hof pi. hoves, hovys^ < AS. 
id/as OS. OFries.hd/as 
D. hoc/ « LG. hdf 
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He had not a single hotfolt any kind to daughter. 

WotkingUm, 

8. In pcoffiM an ungula or part of a cylinder or 
cone out off by a plane cutting both the base 
and the curved surface.— 4. In tortoise-shell 
manuf.^ one of the smaller plates of translucent 
shell forming the head.>aieft hoof, oioven hoof, 
the pair of hoofi of doven-footM ungulates, as the rumi- 
nanCa Each half of the supposed hoof is a complete hoof 
for ite own digit— Faiso hOOf; the hoof of a fuiiotionlese 
digit on which an animal does not walk, as one of the pair 
behind and above the other hoofs of the mu doer, pig, etc. 
—On the hoot sii^o ; not butchered : utea by cattle<inen 
and butchers.- To snow the dlovon hoof, fiee cloven, 
hoof (hdf), V, t [< hoof, ».] 1. To walk, as 
cattle ; foot : with an inaeflnite it. [Oolloq. or 
Blang.] 


OHG. MHG. huof, G. 
hi^fss Icel. hdfr ss Sw. 
ho/s Dan. hov, hoof. 
Of. OBulg. Bohem. Pol. 
Buss, l^pyto^ hoof, re- 
ferred to KOpati, Buss. 
kopatOf etc., dig; cf. 
Skt. gapha, a hoo% osp. 
a horse’s hoof.] 1. 
The casing of hard 
homy substance which 
.sheathes the ends of 
the digits or incases 
the foot in many ani- 
mals. A hoof dWere from 
a nail or claw only in being 
blunt and large enough to 
inclose the end of the limb ; 
and alrooit every gradation 
is to be found between snob 
•trnoturee as the human 
aaili. or the olawi of a oat, 
and the hoofs of a horee or 
The substance is 



Middle LengthwlM Section of 
Foot of Horse, showing the hoof- 
bones, etc. 

I, «, tendons of extensor niui> 


the tame in any oasa and citsi 5, tendons of iiexor^pet«>. 
the same as horn* being mtus muscle tendons of hexor 

fetlockdoint i 4 , the middle metn- 
carpal (or metatarsal), being the 


modified and greatly thick- 
ened outiole or epidermis. 

Soohotged, 

WiUi the koQ/k of hie hones 
Bhall he tread down idl thy 
atreeti. Biek. xxvi. 11. 

Whatsoever parteth the 
and If movenfdoted, 

• . . that ihall ye eat 

Lav. xi. 8. 

On burnish'd hoom his wei^ 
hone trode. 

Tennyson, Lady of 

2. A hoofed animid; a beast. 

^Ou^OB^Mdeo shall go with ns; there shall n^anfig^ 


cannon-bone" t 9. a s^tnoid 
bone or ** nut-bone'' behind the 
fetioefc-joint: 13, the proximal 
phalanx, fettei^ne, or great 
pastern I 14, the median phn> 
lanx, coronary, or small pastern ; 
iS.lnterphalangeal artlculadon | 
18, a sesamoid none or nut-bone 
in tendon of flexor perfbrans, 
called the navicular bone by 
ve^naries, but not to be con- 
founded with the navicular of 
r in the tareus or hock : 
'coronet: i8t the distal 


17, part of 

l^laBX,c 


To hotg it o'er as many weary mUes . . . ' 

As e’er the bravest antler of tbe woods. 

goott Ethwald, from Notes to U of the L. 

2. To kill (game) by shooting it on the ground. 
[Colloq., southern U. S,] 
hoof-bound (hof 'bound), a. In farriery, having 
a dryness and contraction of the hoof which oc- 
casions pain and lameness, 
hoof-cnsilion (hOf 'khsh^ou), n. Same as hoof- 
pad, 

hoofed <haft), a, [< hoof + -6(12.] Having a 
hoof or hoofs; ungulate, whether artiodaotyl 
or perissodactyl: distin^shed from clawed,-^ 
. Hoofed quadru^B, the mammalian order Ungtdata. 
hoofing-place (hai'ing-plas), n. The place 
where a flock is herded, [Prov. Eng.] 

Wherever he herds the lord’s sheen the eeverel other 
shepherds are to give way to him, and give up their Am/- 
ing~plaoe, Hono'e Beery-day Book, II. 22. 

hoofloss (hai'les), a. [< hoof + -2688.] Having 
no hoof or hoofs. 

hoof-mark (hOf'myrk), n. The mark or trace 
left by an animal’s hoof in stopping, 
hoof-pad (hOf'nad), n, A protecting cushion 
fastened to a horseshoe or flxed to a horse’s 
foot to prevent interference or injury, or to cor- 
rect malformation. 

hoof-pick (bOf 'pik), n. A curved hook or hooked 
knife-blade used to remove stones, balls of snow, 
etc., from tbe bottom of a horse’s hoof, 
hoof-fihaped (hOf'shapt), a. shaped like a 
horse’s hoof. 

hoofrQiroador(harspred’'Ar),n. Adevioefltted 
to the foot of a horse to correct narrowness or 
malformation. 

hoofy (hd'fi), a. [< hoof -f -yl.] Belonging to 
a hoof. In tbe quotation there is an allusion to Hmpo- 
crene, a fountain near Helicon, said to have burst forth 
when the ground was struck by the hoof of Pegaeui. 

Z'heii parte in name of peace, and softly on 
With numeroiiB feote to llvufy Helioon. 

Uerriek, Appendix, p. 441. 

hoohoo(htt'h($'),*»^. [Aredupl.of /«>ol.] An 
exclamation of excitement or delight, used to 
express approval or assent, 
hoohoo (hO'bfl'), V. f. [< hoohoo, interj,"] To 
say Hoohoo” to; approve by saying “Hoo- 
hoo”: with reference to mobs or savages. 

He waa heartily hoohooed, 

Aeeoe, Press Despatch, Sept 1, 1887. 

hook (hflk), n. [< ME. hok, < AS. hoc, sometimes 
spelled (to show the long vowel) hooe ax MD. hoek, 
hoeak, a hook, D. hoek, a hook, angle, comer, 
quarter, cape (> Dan, Sw. huk, a cape), = LG. 
huk, a hook, edge, comer; the kindrea forms 
have a different vowel, and sjpree with AS. 
haoa, a bolt or bar of a door, ME.^hoA;6, E. dial. 
hake, a hook: see hake^, hake^, hatoh^A 1. A 
curved or angular piece of metal or other firm 
substanoe, euher separate or forming part of 
another object, adapted to catch, hold, pull 
down, or sustain something: as,afish-Aoo^; the 
hook of a gate-hinge; nvothook; acroehet-^A;/ 
a ootton-ZieoA;; a car-AcwAr; the hooks of the 
teasel. 

1 will put my hook in thy note, and my brWe in thj^lg. 

Hia buckler prov'd hie chief eet fence ; 

For still the shepherd's hook 
Waa that the which King Alfred could 
In no good manner brook. 

King Alfred and the Shepherd. 

2. A curved instrument for cutting grass or 
grain; a sickle, especially one with a broad 
blade and a smooth edge; an instrument for 
cutting or lopping. 

Make redle nowe iohe nedeful instrument, . . . 

The AoIrM that the fern awaie ahall blta 

And blllee aU.thees brerere fnid up to amyte. 

PaUadius, Husbondrle (E. X. T. &)b p. 42. 

Great Kings and Consulu^ who haue oft for blades 


or laie-ooast, which ends with a reeurrsd fir 
hook-shaped form: as, Sandy Hook, near Kser 
York, 

Hooks are of the higheet'tmportanoe, being eometlBMS 
the onhr natural harbor along low flat coasts. 

i^sr and Whitnoy'e Lake Supper Beport, 11. S8U. 

4. hxmusioal notation, a pennant atta^ed totbe 
stem of eighth-notes, sixteenth-notes, etc. : as, 
f Also called jflap.— 6. One of the pro- 
jecting points of the thigh-bones of cattle* 
Also called Itook-bone.'^S, In shtp-buildingf 
same as hreasUhook,'—^ , That whicu catches; 
a snare ; a trap. 

A ahop of all the qualities that man 

Lovea woman for ; besides, that hook of wiving, 

Fairneas, which strikes the eye. 

Shak,, Gymbeline. v. ft. 

Mak sure the nooks 

Of Maky's-mulr crooks ; 

For the wily Scot takes by nooks, hooks, and crooks. 

Fray qfSuport (Ghfld'a UaUadi, VL UTX 

8. A catch; an advantage. [Vulgar.]— 9. In 
agri , , a held sown two years in succession. [Lo- 
cal, ETig.]—BarblssB book, aflshing-taook with nobaib; 
a needle-point hook. Snoh hooka have been used bv tbo 
Japanese for centuriei, and have recently been Introdnoed 
into America. They are much used by fleh-breedera la 
order to avoid injuring fish taken to be kept for spawning. 
—Blunt book, a auxuloal instrument for aelaing without 
piercing or tearing.—^ book or by.orook. fiee emelr.— 
Ofilvizlanbook. Seeoali)aflan.--tiross-iyodboaik,a 
hook used on trawMine% having the eye at the up^ end 
of the shank at right angles to tbe direction of the point 
from the Bhank --Bcti&sion bO(^ a kind of fish-hook ; 
a trap-hook.— Boefit and butt, a metbod of pladiig the ' 
ends of timbers so that th w resist the tendency of toisile 
strain to part them. Bee Aw4r-«eoi/.— Book sad SiFSb a 
metallic matening for garment^ oonaiating of a hook, com- 
monly of flattened wire bent to tbe required ahape, and m 
1 same material, Into which the hook fita 


IJnder the name of eroehst and loop, thlaform of fastening 
waa In use as early aa the fourteenth century. 

The mBChlnery of the frocks reminda one of the wed- 
ding morning In “ Pickwick,” when all the girls were oiy- 
ing out to be "done up," for they had hooks and syss (on 
the back of their dreaaeal, and tbe girls were hdplees bj 
themseivoi. W, Bssant, Fifty Years Ago (USfJTp* 

Hook-and-ladder oompaiv, a company of firemen pro- 
vided with a carriiige oontalurng ladders and lane hooked 
Inatrumenta lor tuaiing down buildings.— Book Of BSftS. 
Same as gang of note (which woe, under gang),^MUtF 
book, a kind ox fish-hook having the point bent to ona 
side of the axis of the shank. It Is the form most used In 
the United Htatos. There are two aorta, lotw-ehank and 
Umorlbk book, a flab-book flrat made at 
Limerick. Ir^and, better adapted for artificial flies than 
for uae with bait— Hsedlo-pol&t book; a barbleaa hook. 
—’Off tbo book!, (a) Out of adjustment ; unhlngeiL 
He Uvea condemned to hia ahare at Bnixeli^* 

And there aits filing certain politic hinget * 

To hang the states on he has heaved qy the hooks. 

B. Jonson, Staple of New^ UL 2. 

(&) Disordered ; disturbed ; sick. [Slang.! 

In the evening by water to the Duke of Albemarle, wl^ 

I found mightily offtlw hooks that tbe ahips are not r — 
out of the river. 

(e) Out of exiitence ; dead. [Slang.] 

The attack waa ao sharp that Matilda waa veiy near s0 
the hooks. Tluwksray. 

And AchiUe cried, "OdfooksI 
1 fear, by his loouh 

Our friend, Franvola Xavier, hai popp’d of the hooks P* 
Barham, In^diby L^enda, IL 81. 

On one’s own hook, on one's own account or responfll- 
billty; or for one's aclf. tColloq.)— PnUay-Sttipfill- 
■ion bOOlL an S-hook (a double hook in the form oS the 
letter S) which can be caught above a beam or rafter to 
afford a hold fur a pullw, as for the block of a hay-fork.— 
Bpongo-book, a hooked two-pronged iron tool at the end 


lotgm 

r,lHiu7. 


bpart 


Theopposita 


by means of which Mwer la applied to it. 
end la called the poffit. . 

hook (hfik), V. [< ME. hoken; from tne noun.] 
1. trans, 1. To fasten with a book or hooks; 
catch or seize with or as if with a book: as, to 
hook a trout. 

The harlot*kiiig 

Is quite beyond mine arm, . . . nut she 
I can hook to me. Shak., W. T., IL 8. 


At last 1 hoard my anUe In a vine. 

Tennyson, Mnoeas, Iv* 

2. To attack with tbe boms; catch on tb# 
horns : as, to be Itooked by a oow.^S. Tocatob 
byartifloe; entrap,; insnare. 

Boeik him, my poor dear, hock him at any morifieeL. 

IF. ^^B4ns, 

4. To steal by grasping ; oatoh np and 
off with. [Oolloq. or shu^.] 

la not this braver than ineak sn nikht In dangw. 
Picking of looka, or wtodiwret ^ ^ 

I AmM the ^es, laap^ 

musquash and the trout. Tksnssm, Ws|dia,’ib mfs .< 

5. To attach by meana of a hoc^ lllondiwiir ^ 

■ u \:2 
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ite iMtaart citai^tat not dwntad, iwiiiic ]|0(dndllMl{btlk'ed-i>ea), n. [< hooked + •neea.'} 
nnnAMiwi hb iUni< uiS kogari hmM^noomooi^ m gtate oi being bent like ft book; ineurvft- 

n. To bond; be in or take the (hat'dr), «. [< hook + ^i.] 1. One 

xonaoiftbooki who or that wbloh hooks, fjpeeifloellr— (a)Onewho 


Iwoly 

X niigr Jnitly lay with tbe fdlow of Borne, Z 

BAfife.,SHen.IV.,lv,8. 


Her bill hookt end bends downwards. 

Sir T. Hirbertt Travels In AfHoa, p. 888. 

S. To become attached by ineane of a hook, or 
something resembling a hook: as, a chain that 
hooka on to the watch. 

M. Ckk with her. with her; [to Berdolph] /toot on, 
Mtoii. ;8hal^,^i^en.lV.,U.l. 

8. To have a habit of attacking with the horns : 
said of a cow or other horne<fanimal.~4. To 
tomaway^ depart ; d€)cainp: now (transitively) 
with an indefinite tt, as a slang phrase. 

' ffokit out of havyn all the hepe somyn, 

Hade bir at hor bake. 

Dettmetion qf Twy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 4621. 


fishes with hook and line ; also, a fishing-vessel engaged in 
fishing witli Uie hook : distinguished from tteffei'. <6) In 
the<Qiong 0 -/itfAerg, one who hooks un sponges, fldorida, U. 
fi.] (p) An iron I'od bent more or less like a hook at one 
end, used to hook up or pull out racoon-oysters, or knock 
the bunohes of tliem to pieces. IGeorgia, U. 8.] 

2. [Formerly A thief; a fiicher; a 

shoplifter. 

A cunning fiicher, a craltle hooker. Florio. 

These sly theenes and night-hookers . . . committed 
ilo 


such felonious ontrages. 

hooker*^ (hdk'^r), w 
(= C ‘ ' 

hook. 

Imckbootf a fishing-boat, < hoekf s £. Jtook, + 


HoUandt tr. of Fllny, xix. 4. 
[Formerljr also hawker 
G. Dan. huker)^ < D. hocker^ < hoek^ a 
k. It was also called in ]>. iMekltaot, MD. 


drvyyjBh iu. MfOOKOOOTf a IlSIling-UOaii, N HOCKf B ItOVK, ’T 

(That is, *A11 the heap (fleet) together hooked out of ha- hoot b K, hoat,'] A two-masted Dutch vessel; 


van, had the wind at 
tim baok.'J 
Eveiy achool-boy 
knowa that tlio lion 
hai a claw at the 
end of his taU, with 
which lie lashes 
himself into fury. 

When the experi- 
eneed hunter sees 
him doing that, ho, 
so to apeak, hooks if. 
iI.Ktnaafy.R9k- 
[venalioe,ix. 

kooto, hookah 

(hd'k|),ii. [G. 
speUiug of 
Hind, and Pers. 
hHgflra,apipefor 
onnoking, Pei's, 
also a casket, < 

Ar. huqqa, a. 

;^pe for smok- 
ing, a caaket, a 
box for pomatum ; of. Ar. hugq, a hollow place. ] 
In India, the water-pipe for smoking. The smoke 
Is drawn through water ny means of a long flexible tube, 
us is ( 



Hooka (a limple form). 


also, a small fishing-smack used on the liish 
coasts. 

{Hooker or If owkorX-* A coast or fishing vessel — a small 
hoy-built craft with one mast, Intended for flshlim. //ooh- 
ere are common on our coasts, and greatly used by pilots^ 
especially off Irish ports. See Smyth's “ Sailor's Word- 
Book." N. am Q„ 7th ser., IV. .420. 

[Sometimes used in contempt for any ill-conditioned or 
disorderly vessel. 

1 was overjoyed to find that the old hooker acCually 
mode two and a half knota. The Century, XXVl. 045. 

Somelhiug to set the old hooker oreakiiig. 

IT. C. liximU, Jack's Courtship, xxviiL] 

Hookeria (hfi-kd'ri-tl), n. [NL., after the Eng- 
lish botanist Sir W. iJ. Hooker (1785-3865).] A 
genus of nluricarpouB mosses, the type of the 
tribe Hookerkoi. 

HookerleflB (hdk-g-ri'e-fi), n. pi. [NL., < Hooke-^ 
ria + -ew.'] A tribe of pluricarpous mosses, 
typified by the genus Hookeria. They are charao- 
tenaed by having the oalyptra conical or mitrate. and near- 
ly entire at the base; the capsule suberuct liurisontal, or 

S * ilous, uiid usually long-pediceled ; and the peristome 
c, of la, usually lanceolate, teeth. The same aa 
Hookeriojceet of MUller and HookeHci of other authors. 

Hooker’s green. See green^. 


hook-^ (htik'pin),n. Atajperingironpinwith 
a hooKcd head, used for pinning the frame of 
a floor or roof together. 

hook-rope (htik^rdp), n. NauUf a rope six or 
eight fathoms long, with a hook ana thimble 
spliced at one end, and whipped at the other, 
used in dragging chain cables out of the lock- 
ers, etc. 

hOok-Bcarf (hflk'skftrf ), n, A method of unit- 
ing timbers endwise so that they look into 
each other. See aearf. E. H. Knight. 
hookHmnld (hfik'skwid), n. One of the deoap- 
odoiiB cephalopod mollusks of the family Ony^ 
ehoteutlUdidw (allied to the common squids or 
calamaries), remarkable for the length of their 
tentacles, the clubbed extremities of which are 
armed with hooks having their bases furnished 
wdth suckers, which the animals employ to seize 
their prey, iliey sre often of laiwe siie, some attsiuing 
the length uf 6 feet, and are muofi dreaded by bathers; 
They occur in most seas. 

hook-BU(flEer (hfik'Biik^6r), n. A flsh which 
takes a hook or bait by a suckl^ motion. 
hook-BWivel (hfik'swiv^l), u. swivel of a 
gorge-hook, used bj^ anglers to enable them to 


The apparatus Is oommonly made of expeniive materials Hooke B gfiftTiZIg. Bee gearing, 
elaborately ornament^. Also spiled hukah. “ ‘ 

ubbUbubUe. 


hookey 1 n^dk^i), n. Bame as hockeyk, 
hookey*^, Bee ItookyK 
hookheal (hdk'hdl). n. The common labiate 


marghUe, hut 

Sublime tobacco ! . 

IHvIiia In JkiiMlMiir fflorinuB In a nftm JUUWJUkWW* \,uua. aviu n. wiuuiwi 

When tipped with amber, mellow, rich, and ripe. Drmclla (or Prunel^) vulf/ariSy the heal- 

Byron, The Island, 11. 19. all. Also called hookweed. 

The good old hookah days are past; cheroots and pipes hOOking-ITaxne (hfik'ing-fram), n. A wooden 
have now usurped the place of the aristocratic silver 1x»wi, frame fitted With hooks, on which fabrics may 
li?fc^®*K'***** goblets, and the twisted glistening snake hung for convenience in folding and mea- 
wlth silver or amber mouth-piece. 

W.H. &•«<?«, Diary In India, 1. 187. .*** v a i i*i. 

- CJ 1 1 J J 1 . hook-ladder (hfik'lad^fer), w. A ladder with a 

koA-and-a^. ^e and rye, under hook, hooks at the top for holding. 

hodto-BtMia (h5 k^tand),»i. A stand for sup- i^ook-land (hflk'land), n. Land plowed and 
p^ing the Iwwl of the hooka at a convenient sowed every year, [^g.] 

. TTo^«c ^ llOOklet (htiaet), n. [< hook + 4et.’] A small 

Having a curved hook-shaped process, speelfioaily— (a) 

beak or bill ; cu^irostral. . In ontUK, a hamulus. (6) fii fntom., one^tho minute 

hOOkhtll (hfik bil), n. [< Ibooit + 1. A hook-shaped bristles found on the front edge of the pos- 

eurved or hooked bill or beak of a bird.— 2. terior wings of many insects, and serving to hold the two 

A spent male salmon whoso jaws have become ® flight, 

(htik'mun^i), n. A currency of 

Ceylon in tlio seventeenth century, consisting 


Khmk^-hiWi.} Abill- 
Having a curved 
A pulley-block flt- 


hooked. 

hOOk-lliU(hfik'bil),n. P 
hook with a curved end. 
luMdc-biUed (hok'bild), o. 
hill; hook-beaked, 
hook-block (hflk'blok), n. 

ted with a hook at one end. 
ha(|k-bolt (hflk^ bdlt), n. A bolt having one end 
in the form of a hook. 

hook-bono (hflk'bon), n, Bame as hook^ 5. . 
hook^lhhbinr (hflk'kix^m6r), n. A plant that 
climbs by the aid of hooks, as those developed 
on Cktlium, Ruhua, Eoan. Unearia, etc. These hooks, 
aoMiding to Darwin, do not cireumnutatc ai 


Pennant. 


strong, a 
I, British 


ZoOl.f The Peregriiie Fslcon. 


of pieces of pure silver 
twisted into tne form of 
fisli-liooks. Similar *'coitis ** of 
•liver wire were made In tar, 
Persia, and were called larine; 
specimens also circulated In the 
Msldive islands. Some of the 
larins bear a bilef inscrlpClon in 
Arabic lettera, 

hook-motion (hdk'ma^- 

shon), n. In the steam- 
en^iie, a valve-gear which 
is reversed by v- hooks. 

• [ME. 

hook 4* 
Having a 

hooked beak. 

[Def 



IJuuk-nioncy, British Mu- 
leiiiii. (Sisc id the origh 


laj huke-nebkyde as a hawkey and [had] a hore berde. 
Haelupi the eras with hind.. lf»r<, B. T. AX 1. ids*. 

^ Ttnnymm, XheEagic. hook-oet (hAk'net), n. A Aftbinff-net hftTintf a 
a. Having a hook or hooka; fniBiahed with kind of pwket form^ by an L-ahaped contm- 
kaoka: as, a hooked atiek; a ho(dted chariot narion. £, ff. Knight. 

(one haying diarphiaoka projecting ontward for JlOOk-nOBe (hhk n6a), n. A nose with a pro- 
offanaive punioaea, aa used in ancient war). nouwod curve, anggeating the beak of a hawk ; 

The HmM ohariot atood, a" aquiline nose. 

Dnstsin’d with hostile blood. 

Jf«4o»i,Nltivity,l. 56. 

Bee gearing.— Hooktd tool (a) A 
bent to form three sides of a square, 


as ssgacity. 


SneOUtt, Humphrey Clinker. 


«M iMe being prolong^ to serve aa a handle, (b) A He had a hook non, handsome after Its kind, but too 
dSM with the end belli at an angles UMd In nmride-ent- high between the qyes. ‘ 


Jjggwt 

Soti 


_ JHokene, Little Dduri^ 1.1. 

hodt-noyad (hii'n6.d), «. Having a enrvated 
c<> AWnilnifelorpMtigboQA. or oquiline noBe. 


put on or take off the bait, 
hook-tip (hdk'tip), n. One of certain moths, 
particularly those of the genus Platypteryx. of 
which the wings are tipped with hooks. The 
scalloped hook-tip is r. laccrtula; the pebble 
hook-tip is Pefaleulia, 

hook-tool (htik'tfil), n. 1, A hand-tool used in 
metal-tuminig, which is hook-shaped, and ex- 
tends beyoncTthe rest that supports it ; a hang- 
ing-tool. — 2. A bent tool for wood-turning, 
used in bottoming boxes, lids, or other hollow 
work, 

hooknm (hb'knm), 9?. [Hind, hukm, a command, 
order, decree : see halkm.'] In India, an order 
or instruction from a person in authority. Com- 
pare hakim. 

We had no hobkum from (he oommisstoner or deputy, 
but Hay's chuprassie worked very hard in and about the 
valleys and high-road. 

W, //. Rwaell, Diary in India, II. 226. 

hookunmake (htik'um-pftk), n. [Imitative of 
the bird’s cry,] The American woodcock, /Vi/- 
lohela minoTo G, TrumhuUf 1888. [Worcester 
county, Maryland, U. R.] 
hookweed (hOk'wSd), ti. Same as hookheal, 
hook-wrench (hfik'rench), n. A spanner hav- . 
ing a curved or hooked end for grasping a nut 
or coupling-piece on a hose. 
hoctkyMliCik^i), a. [< hook^ + -//l.J 1. Full of 
hooks; pertaining to hooks, — 2. Given to hook- 
ing: as, a hooky eow. [Colloq.] — 3. Hooked. 
JJariese 

A miniature sketch of his hooky nose. 

Hxtod, Miss Kllmansegg, Her Conrtshlp. 

hooky^ (hfik'i), n. [In allusion to Imik, v. i., 4.] 
A pupil absent from school without leave; a 
truant: only in the phrase to play hooky ^ equiva- 
lent to to play truant. Also hookey. [Bcliool 
slang.] 

He moped to school gloomy and sad, and took Ills fiog. 

S ng along with Joe Haiper for playfny hookey the day 
ifore. 8. L. Clemme, Tom Sawyer, p. 100. 

hooHf, a. A Middle English form of whole. 
Chaucer. 

hodl^ (hfil ), n. An obsolete or dialectal (Scotch > 
form of hulP, 

Poor Leesie's heart malst lap the hoot. 

Burnt, Hallowe'en. 

hoolee (hd’lB), n. [Also hooly, hoolee^ hulif prop. 
holi; < Hind. hoU.j The great festival or cai*- 
nival of the Hindus, held in the spring in honor 
of Krishna. I'he occasion is one of boisterous merry- 
making and fooling. Friends and strangers are ueltcil 
with red powder, or drenched with a yellow liquid from 
squirts. TOere is continual singing and dancing, more or 
less obioene, and tricks are played closely resembling the, 
April-fooling of the English, 
boolock (hfi^lok), n. [Also huhek, ffuhek, 
lock; from a native name.] A species of Hy~ 
hhatea or gibbon, H. hoolock, inhabiting Assam 
in British India. 

hooly (hfil’i), a. [Sc., also hulUf in Aberdeen 
heelhf perhaps orig. ^^huvely, < VtuvCf hvfe, hove, 
tarry, delay: see /torei.] Slow; cautious; care- 
ful. 

hooly (hfll'i), adv. [Sc., < hooly, a.] Slowly; 
cautiously; softly; carefully; moderately. Also 
hoolie. 

Deal hoeiiy wt'<my head, maidena 
Deal Aooipwr my hair, 

For it WM waShan late yeatreen, 

And it is wonder sair. 

Burnt Wmt (Child's Ballads, IL Mh 


hooljr 

OAflote, funMf gMd dk» bMk, 

Ai the day hegui to peep. 

Fair Annio pf Mkroyo/t^ (ChUd’a Balladi, II. 102X 
BMy And tUzlyf loftly and imoothly ; cautiouily and 
ttoderatily. 

Htmly and fairly nnn ride far joiimiea 

i^eipttfon'a SeottidA Proverdd, p. 13, 

Hoon (h5ii), n. Same as jSir W, Jones, 

hoondee (IKtn'dS), n. [Anglo-lnd. jrepr. Hind, 
/landl, a bill of exchange.] An East Indian 
draft or bHl of exchange drawn by or upon a 
native banker or shroff, 

boopl (hbp or hhp), », t< ME. hoope^ hope^ a 
hoop, < AS. not found in the same sense 
of ^ noop,’ but what seems to be essentially the 
same word is found in Gomp.,/c7(-Adp, mdrJiop 
(poet.), a hollow or pool, or a mound or hum- 
mock, or more prob. a recess, in a fen or moor; 
hop-qehtUSst (poet.), the dashing of tho waves 
(against the shore of a bayT), deriv. hOpig 
(poet.), in hills and hollows (of the waves); also 
in compound place-names, as Edsf-Adp, £. EasU 


S870 





trundled with a wand eailed 
[NewYorfcIT. S.] 

koop-loek (hdp'lok), n. , 

interlocking notches in the ends of a ' 
hoop. 

hooi^nfft (hap^net), n, A net the mouth 
winch is stretched 


Proviiory Huop. 


hoop^ (hop or hdp), f • t, 
.1 1. to T* ' 



baud, sa North Fries. Aop, a hoop, band, ring, 
s D. hoop (also dim. hocpel), a ho6p, s Icel. hOj), 
a small landlocked bay or inlet (named appar. 
from its circular form), > E. a bay or in- 
let: seo lione*^ and ItoptA Koot unknown.] 1. 
A circular band or flattened ring of wood, met- 
al, or other material; especially, a band of wood 
or metal used to conflne the staves of casks, 
tubs, etc., or for any similar purpose ; also, that 
part of flnger-ring which surrounds the fin- 
ger, as distinguished from tlie chaton. 

A hoop of sold, a piiltry ring 
That she did give wo. 3kak,f M. of V., v. 1. 

The performanoe of leaping through barrels without 
heads, and through Aooim, especially the latter, is an exploit 
of long standing. Strutt, Sports and Pasiiines, p. 817. 

2. A large ring of wood or iron for a child to 
tmndle. 

Tho boy . . , 

Had toat his lull and flown his kite, and roll'd 
His hoop to pleasure Edith. 

Tmnymi, Aylmer's Field. 

8. A circular band of stiff material serving to 
expand the skirt of a woman’s dress: often 
used, either In the singular or in the plural, for 
tho skirt itself so expanded. The hoop or hoop, 
skirt was evolved from the farthingale of the sixteenth 
century. (8ee/ariAin^a<0.) The time of its greatest ox< 
travagance waa the middle of the eightoentii centuiy, 
when the bell-shaped Ckirt was expanded to enormous dl- 
mensioni by hoops. At a later time the hoop consisted of 
two Boparato struoturea one over each hip, tho two being 
held together by a girdle. The use of hoops continued 
with some intermisBtons till about 1820. About 1862 skirts 
began to be exuded again by tho use of orlnolluo petti- 
coats (see erinotine), for which wore aftorwai'd substituted 
underskirts (called hoepMrU) with a series of hoops, at 
first of ratan and whalebone and afterward of flat flexible 
steel, which at times were nearly aa large as those of a 
oeutuiy earlier. They went out of use a^n about 1870. 

Th* important charge, the petticoat^ . . . 
Though sUfl witli hoops, and arm'd witli ribs of whale. 

Pope, E. of tho L., U. 120. 
But from the hoop's howltchlng round. 

Her very shoe has power to wound. 

Jf. Moors, Spider and Bee, Fable x. 

It may be noticed that Iw the end of 1787 hoopt had al- 
most entirely gone out of fashion. 

Hse., N. S., XIII. 291. 
4. Something resembling a hoop; anything 
circular: technically applied in botany to the 
overlapping edm of one of the valves of the 
fmstuie of the iHatomaeew. 

Hast thou forgot 

The foul witch Sycorax, who, with age and envy, 

Was grown into a hoopf Shale,, Tompost, 1. 2. 

Each organlam forms a small Imx, the sIliciouB walls of 
which completely enclose a space ; these walls in many, 
if not in all; species are formed by two distinct plates or 
valves, each possessing its own hoop, one of which em- 
braces or slides over the other like the lid ot a box. This 
hotp, connecting aone or belt, may be single, double, or of 
complex struoture. Challenffer Meports, 11. 3. 

5f. A certain quantity of drink, up to the first 
hoop on a quart pot (which was formerly hound 
with hoops like a barrel). 

1 bdieve hoopes in quart pots were Invented that eveiy 
man should take his hoops, and no moi^ 

Jfaihs, Fierce Fenilesse. 

6t. An old English measure of capacity, vari- 
ously estimated at from 1 to 4 pecks. 

HaU a Ao0p of com. „v 

TuUie, Siege of Carlisle, p. 92, (ffaHhoM,) 

7. The casing inclosing a pair of millstohes ; 
also, a reinforcing band about one of the stones. 
--Fro>?lJiOTllO(m.Tn eosIr-woWug, a device for strdning* 
up and hololng the staves. It oonsists of a chain ana 
double Borews tor tightening it See out in next odumu. 
— Tdsettlis'OookonlUKnt Seeooeiri. 


, [< ME. hoopai; from 

the noun.) 1. To bind or fasten with a hoop 
or with hoops ; provide with a hoop : as, to hoop 
a barrel or puncheon. 

(lood son, loko thy bagges bo httopUi at the mothe a-lK)vo, 
Tho surere mayst thow put in thy wyne vn-to thy behoiie. 

BaJbsos Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 128. 

2 , To clasp; encircle; surround. 

Off with iliese robes of peace and clemency. 

And let us hoop our agbd limbs with steel, 

And study tortures for this tynuinyl 

Beau, and FI, Oh Faithful Filends^ v. 2. 
I Aoop the firmament, and make 
This my em brace the lodiack. Cleavsland, 

hoop3 (hdp). V, and n. Same as whoop, 

« (h0jp), n, [Also witoopf houpCf hoope; < 
jpe, Of . huppe, httpe s It. upupa^ formerly 
also upega^ < L. npupa s Or. hiro^, a hoopoe ; 
prob. ong. imitative of tho bird’s cry ; hence 
tho valuation of forms. Cf. OHG. wUultop/Of 
MUG. witehoi^Cf G. teiedehopf, > appar. 
MD. weedhoppCf wedehoppe (also simply weede, 
wedCf and ftoppe^ 1). hop), a hoopoe, lit. * wood- 
ir,’ < OHG. witu, =s AS. widu, wudu, E. 


wood^, '+ OHG. ^Impfon, MHG. G. hopfen s= 
AS. hn))pian, E. /tq/>l; but the second element 
may have boon suggested by the imitative 
name. Cf. Servian hupah, hupac, hoopoe; the 
general Slavic name is a )80 imitative, in an- 
other form, OBulg. vModd, vMidH, Bohem. dud, 
X’ol. dudek, Russ, udodil, Little Russ, vdttd, mdr 
md, udod, odud, udul, etc. See hoopoe, the form 
now in use.] Same as hoopoe. 


fi. A net the mouth of 
L upon a hoop, as a handle- 
net, dip-uet, Bcoop-net, etc. a hoop-net with a 
reoUnguiar or circular opening is often usm to capture 
fish under the Ice. • 

hoopoe, hoopoo (hO'pd, -ph), n, [The form 7«oo- 
poe was doubtless ong. prou. like 7«<Mmoo, which, 
with hoopoop, first appeal's about 1667-78; an 
imitative var. or clipped reduplication of the 
earlier hoop, appar. after L. umpa : see Aoqp3.] 
A tenmrostral non-passerine bird of the family 
Vpupidw, Tlie best-known ijpecles Is ffpiqia ovops, the 
common hoopoe of Europe^ a bird about 12 inches long^ 



llnoiBe ( 


Fi'axinuH sambueifolia, so called from the use of 
its flexible wood in making hoops. Also called 
black ash, ground-ash,^Q, The American net- 
tle-tree, CelHs oceiikntaliH, Seo haohherry, 
hoop-bee (hdp'bd), n, a fossorial bee of tho 
genus Kuoera, 

hbop-craxnp (hhp'kramn), n, Tn coopering, a 
clutch for clasning and iiolding in position the 
lapped ends of a barrel-hoop, 
hoop-driver (hdp'dii^y^T), n, A haud-tool used 
in driving the hoops over a barrel ; also, a pow- 
er-machine for doing tho same work, 
hooper^ (htt'p^r or Mp'6r), n, [< hoopk, v,, + 
- 0 ri.] One who hoops casks or tubs ; a cooper, 
hooper^ (h6'p6r), «. [< 7*oo/>2 + ; its cry 

is said to resemble the syllable hoop,"] The 
European whooping swan, Cygnus tnusious: so 
callea from its cry. U Is ono of several swans which 
have the windpipe peculiarly colled in a cavity of the 
breast-bone, and the bill not tuberculate. The adult is 
8now-wliit& with black feet, and a black bill blotched 
with yellow. 

hooper^ (hd'p^r), n. Same as hoopoe, 
hOOP6T*fe-hidet, n. The game of blindman’s- 
buff. Naves, . 

But Bobbin finding him silly. 

Must friendly took him astda 

The while that his wife with Willy 
Was playing at hooper's hide. 

The Wincheiter Wedding (old baUadX 

hooping (hooping or hfipMng), n. [V erbal n. of 
Aoopi, 17 j 1. Hoops in general, or the mate- 
rials used for hoops.— 2. The hoops used in 
building or strengthening any article, as tho 
hoops shrunk on a built-up gun. 

For the whole length of the breech-screw, hooping is of 
no avail, for only longitudinal strains are here developed. 
Miehadii, tr. of Monthaye’s Krupp and De Bauge, p. 77. 

hooping-eongh (h6'ping-k6f0> n. See whooF’ 
ing^ugh, 

hoop-iron (hOp'i^^m), n. Strap-iron or thin 
riboon-iron from which hoops are made for 
baling cotton, securing packing-boxes, etc. 
hoopkoop-plant (hdivkbp -plant). It. [Etym. 
nnmiown. j A low, spreading leguminous plant, 
Lespedesa striata, originally from China or Ja- 
pan, but introduced (about 1850) into the south- 
ern Atlantic States, where it is rapidly spread- 
ing in old fields and waste places. It is greed- 
ily eaten by cattle. 

hoopla (hO^pl), n. [Dim. of hoop'k, after P, 
Impel, of hoep,\ A child’s hoop, usually 


with a Slender, sharp, decurved bill about 2^ inches long, 
and a large, thin, compressed, and semicirculxr crest, eno* 
tile at will, on the head. The general color is buff of aome 
■hade, varied with black and white on the wingi and tifl. 
Tho bird is inseotivorous and migratoiy, and is widely dif- 
fused tn Europe, Asia, and Africa. There are several other 
species of Upupa, The birds of the neighboring family 
Irrisoridat are known aa vmd-hoopoes. Also hooper, 
Vannellus’* (the lapwing) is a new-made name of the 
French ** vatinean ” : which bird, by a great mistake hath 
been generally taken to be the upupaof the ancients, which 
is now by all acknowledged to he the hoopoo. 

Bay, Biotlonariam I'rilingusb p. 28. 
You know the holy birds who run up and down on tho 
l*rado at Seville among the ladlea' pivtty feet— Obt with 
hooked noses and cinnamon crests? Of course. Boepoee . 
— Vpupa, as the classicB have it. 

KingeUy, Westward Ho, xxvi. 

boopoopt, u, Baine as hoopoe, CharleUm, , 
hoop-petticoat (hOp'pet'i-kdt), n, 1. Same as 
hoop^kiri. 

Must we accept the costume of to-day, and carVe, tor 
example, a Venus in a hoopj^tiooat f 

Hawthorne, Marble Fann, xlv. 

2. A plant, Narcissus Bulboeodium, a native of 
heaths in France, so called from the shape of 
its flowers. See narcissus. 

The daffodU, the "pheasant-eye," and the hooppettieoait 
are all narcissuaes, and bloom freely tn-doori. 

J. Habberton, Harper'i Mag., LXXVm. 887. 

hoop-pine (hOp'pIn), n. A large coniferous tree, 
Araucaria Cunninghami, a native of eastern 
Australia, where it attains a height of 200 feet 
and a diameter of 6 feet. Also called the ifore- 
ton Bay jHne, 

hoop-pole (hOp'pOl), n, A smooth, stisight 
shoot of green wood, usually a sapling of small 
diameter, for making hoops for casks. [U. S.1 
hoop-ringf, It. [< ME. hope-4ing; ' < hoqpl + 
ring^.2 A finger-ring. 

A gret ring oi gould on his lyttell finger on hto right 
hand, like a wedding ringe, a hope-ringe, 

MS, Ashmols, 802, foL 60. (HeUieM) 
ttomhTinffH and chUdrena whistles, and aome foriy cir 
fifty dusen of gilt-spoony, that’s ill. 

W, Cartwright, Lady Ertani dieSI), 

hoop-shell (hOp'shcl), n. A shell of the genus 
TYoehus; a top-shell. 

hoop-ek^ (hOp'skdrtO) It. A petticoat stiff- 
ened and expanded by means of noops of ratan, 
whalebone, or steel. Also hoop-p^ttieoat. 

The hoofHikirti now In vogue typlfrr the sweHing con- 
ceit^ the empty pride and vanity, whloh, beginning with, 
tho upper circles, is mimicked and oarieatured tw all the 
orders of society, from the family of the roilUonafre dhwa 
to that of the hnroble grocer and fruit-dealer. 

IF. Mathews, Oettlng on In the WoilA P» Wk 

hoop-snako (hflp^snfik), it. A snake fhbM to 
take its tail in its mouth and roll along Uks a 
hoop; specifically, Abastor eryM^reftammuei a 
harmless species of the famUy CoMrddsi^aha^^ 
dant in the Boutitienh United Btetaa. 


• I wf tw t (Mp'tri), R. A ^nib or low tr^ 
MuUa tmpemreHt, a natiTe of the warm parte 
of both hemisphereB. 

Jlooirtf An obsolete epelling of hoar» Chuu~ 


, (htts, hOz), ». [A dial. var. of 

. hoarse (M£. hose, etc.): see hoarse; prob. con- 
fdsed in part with hoast, haust, whoost, etc.] A 
disease incident to cattle^ especially to calves, 
characterised by a husky cough, loss of a|>pe- 
tite, dry muzsle, coat rough and staring, quick- 
ened respiration, the horns hot, but tlie ears, 
nose, and legs cold, and the bowels frequently 
constipated, it is oamad by the flllliis of the bronchial 
tabM and air-paaiages with halr-like white worms, the 
, ess* cf which are loaud on the gnus in damp pastures. 

(hd'zhdr), n. [A name of homely form, 
doubtless of some forgotten local origin. Va- 
‘ rioos stories are told to account for it, but none 
• are authenticated by evidenoe.] An inbabitaut 
of the State of Indiana: a nickname: also used 
adjeotively. [U. S.] 

It has been In my mind since 1 was a Hoimisr boy to do 
■ometbing toward describing life in the back-country dis- 
tricta of the Weitem States. 

if. myplsiton, Hoosier Schoolmaster, p. 0. 

lUKlt (hdt), r, [< ME. houten, huten, hoten, 
prob. of ^and. origin, < OSw. huta, in the 
phrase hut ut en, oast out with contempt, as 
one would a dog, lit. * hoot out one,’ Sw. huta 
nttake one up sharply, lit. <hoot out.’ Of. 
MHG. hiueen, nuaen, call to the pursuit ; imi- 
tative words, in so far as they rest upon the 
*«xclamatory syllable^ Sw. hut, begone. Sc. 
hoot, hout, q. v. (of. W. hwt, off, away, Ir. ut, 
oat, pshaw, Gfael. ut ut, interj. of dislike), D. 
Aid. Dan. hui, ho, halloo. The reg. formdcpr. 
ICE. houtm would be hout (riming with shout, 
ao reg. houp for hoopS) ; btt the imitation pre- 
serves the more sonorous sound.] I. intrans, 
1. To cry out or shout in contempt. 

And thow, Astrot. hat out and haue oute cure knaues, 

Odtyng and al bus kynne cure catel to aaue* 

Pian Phunnan (CX szL 289. 

The people poynted at her for a murtherer, yonge ohil- 
dran kiawtid at her. Patht, Pierce Penllesse. 

1 am wretched ! 

Open'd, discover'd, lost to my wishei ! 

1 be hooitd at. 

li-isteher, Spanish Curate, iii. 4. 

. The agitators haraagaed, the mobs AooM ZHaradi, 
IS. To cry as some owls: distinguished from 
soroseh. 

The damoroua owl, that nightly hoaU and Wonderi 

At our quaint apirita. Shah, M. If. D., iL A 

XL trans. To drive or pursue with dries or 
nhouts uttered in contempt ; utter contemptu- 
ous cries or shouts at. 

Away, and let me shift ; I ahall be hoatsd else. 

FUtdktar, Wildgooee ChasCi UL 1. 

Hit play had not been hooted from the boardi. 

Maeauloy, Madame D'Arblay. 
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, and AS. hoppetan, ME. ^hopphton, E. . 
• hopj^tf hop (see hejpet); not found in Goth. 
Hence Aqp^r^, hoppU^ohole, etc.]] I, intrans, 

1. To leap, or move by successive leaps or 
sudden starts; skip, as birds; frisk or dance 
about; spring; specifically, as applied to per- 
sons, to spring or leap with one foot. 

He cam hanping on ae foot, 

And winking wi’ ae ee. 

PaH Mieftard (Cliild’s Ballads, III. 898X 

Eveiy elf, and fairy sprite, 

Hop as light as bira from brier. 

5kiiJr.,M.N.D.,y. 2. 

Tbe painted birds, companions of the spring, 

Hopmng from spray to spray, were heard to sing. 

Drydm, Flower and Led; L 40. 

2. To limp; halt; walk lame. 

The limping smith observ'd the sadden'd feast, 

And hopping here and there, himself a Jeat, 

Put in his word. Ihpdeii, Iliad, L 

A diminutive old hag, who, witli crutches, hopped for- 
ward to Abudah. 

Sir C. MoreU, tr. of Tales of the Genii, p. 25. 
3f. To dauco. 


Vrtieaoeas, With long twining stems and abnn* 
dant ^ to fi-lobed leaves. The female Sowers, which 
' in itrohnes or catkins, are need to impart a bitter 


quires to be cultivated with great care ; a full crop is not 
produced till the fourth or Sfth year after planting. The 

' can be 

^ ^ - Jie hops 

are used as a tonic and sopoililo, ta&noture uid infui^n,- 
and ill some cases in bulk. 

A land of hope and 


We olde men, I drede, so fare we, 

111 we he roteii, can we nat berype : 

We hoppen alwai', whil the world wol pype. 

Chaucer, ProL to Beeve s Tale, 1. 22. 

Where wooers hoppe in and out, long time may bring 
Him that hoppeth best at laat to have the ring. 

J. UeywowL, Proverba 

so mad aa to hop or Jump about in 
lUy angry. [Prov. Eng. and XT. S. j 

Miu Fustick said Llddy Ann was too old to wear 

plumea. Old Mias C went straight and told her; 

which made Uddy Ann hqppin* mod. 

Mre. Whitcher, Widow Bedott, p 275. 

Bfm Leap, Tripjetc* Bee sWp. 

n, trans, 1. To jump over. [Collog.]— 2. In 
cutting rasps, to carry (the punch) with a skip- 
ping movement the requirea distance between 
the teeth: as, to hap the punch — nop the 
twig, (a) To escape one'a creditors. (6) To die. (Slang 
in both tenses. The latter is more common.]** Bjn. See 
aWp e. i. 

hopl (hop), N. [s Dan. hop ss Sw. a leap 
on one foot; from the verb.] 1. A leap, espe- 
cially on one foot; a light iroring.— 2. A dance ; 
a dancing-party. [Pi*ov. Eng.; colloq., XJ. S.j 

Dancings are here [north of England, 1776] vulgarly 
called ilape, Brurm'e Pop, Antiq, (1777X P- ^ 

I remember last OhliBtm■l^ at a little hop at the Park, 
ho danced from eight o'clock till four. 

Jane Aueten, Sense and Sensibility, lx. 

The visitors lived in huge hotelB, at one or other of which 
there was a ball eveiy nlght—a hop was the cbsrmlng 
I Saratoga expression. 

. Areh, Forbee, Sonvenirs of some Continently p. 166. 

Bop, Skip, and Jump, the act of taking in eucoession a 
leap with one foiA, sddp. and a Jump with both feet 
hop*^ (hop), n. [< ME. hopiw hoppe., sede for 
beyre [var. here\, hummulus, secundum extra- 
neos”— Prompt. Parv., a. d. 1440— the earliest 
instance in E.), < MD. hoppe, D. hop =s MLG. 
LG. hoppe = OHG. ht^fo, MHG. liop/e, G. hop- 
"bn, the hop - 


Xoot (hfit), «. 
contempt. 


[< hoot, i\] A cry or shout in 

(htft), interj, f^e hoot, r.] An exclama- 
tion expressive of dissatisfaction, of some de- 
gree at irritation, and sometimes of disbelief: 
equivalent to fls, tut, tush, pshaw, etc. Also 
hooUtootf hout, houUtout, [^otch.] 
Imtlllf-awl (hd'ting-oul), n. Same as hoot- 
owl, * 

IdlOl-OWl (hSt^oul), ft. An owl that hoots : dis- 
tinguished from sereeelhowl. 

He could hear the . . . quail, Aoof-oiil, and screech- 
owl sitig to perfection. CcauirfietilCottmnl, June 0,1887. 

koofe-toot (hdt'tatOf intefj. Same as Itoot, 
hh9mMtV,i, SsmoBuhove^, 

BOOran (bfiv, hd^vn), n. [< hooven, a.] 
A disease of cattle in which the stomach is in- 
flated with gas, caused generally by eating too 
mn^ green foM. Also hove, 
kflflfgfl, hoffln^ (htt'vn, hd'vn), a, [prig. pp. 
fifiaL kootwa) of Adoiw, q. V.] Affected with the 
flieeasn called hoove : as, hooven cattle. 
iMfl (liop), pKt. and pp. ppr. 

Imping, [< ME. hoppen, hop, leap, dance, < 
AS. himpian (found only once, in tne sense of 
^hoj^ Kap,’ bnt the sense of ^danoe’ is proved 
tap fiie deriv, koppeetre, a female dancer), also 


fen, thVhop. The ML. hupUjF, Itoublon, hoube- 
ion, Walloon hubiUon, hop, OF. Itoppe, houppe, 
beer, are of D. origin. MD. tummel, Icel. 
human, Sw. Dan. humle, > ML. humulus, hummu- 
lus, NL. humulus, the hop, may be ult. connect- 
ed with AopS; but evidence is lacking.] 1. A 
plant, Humulus Lupulus, of the natural order 



ririp, m^w, iop- 

Itlwy im piR, kOfm, m. OaL Uf, ddp,^ 



wmyfon, Alymer's Flrfd. 

There aup makers of beer who substitute for the olesn 
bitter of me hope some deleterious drug. 

0, D, Warner, Bsoklog Studies, p. 141. 

2. pi, ^he flowers of this P^t, as used in 
brewing, medicine, etc.— 8. Wood fit for hop- 
poles. HaUiwell, [Prov. Eng.] 
hops (h<m), V, ; pret. and pp. hopped, ppr. hop- 
ping, L< w.] I, trans. To treat with 
hops: as, to)k>p ale. 

The worts { lu operations of brewing beer] are then boiled 
and hopped in the copper. 

S, Dowdl, Taxes In England, IV. 140. 

The beeiu arc very strong^ hopped, 

Thaueing, Beer (trans.), p. 229. 

n. intrans. To pick or gather hops. 

After that, 1 was n-hopptng, and made my 15f. regular 
at It, and a*haymaklng. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, 1. 104. 

hop-back (hop'bak), fi. The vessel beneath 
thq copper which receives the infusion of malt 
and hops, and the perforated bottom of which 
strains off the hops from the unfermented beer. 
hopbl&dt(bop'bind),n. IKhttp^ + bind,] Same 
as hopbine. 

It is . . . made felony without benefit of oleriy, mali- 
ciously to cut any Aopoinds growing In a plantation of 
hops.* Hlaeketone, Com., IV. xvIL 

hopbine (bop'bin), n. [Ihrop.k^&tnri, q.v. Cf. 
woodbine, woodbina,"} The climbing or twining 
stem of the hop-plant. 

hop-bush (hop'bfish], n, A shrub, Dodoneea 
tHquetra, of the natural order Sapindacets, a 
native of Australia, where the capsiues are used 
as a substitute for hops. 
hop-clo¥er (hop'kld^v6r), n. Same as hop-tre- 
foU, 1, 

h^Hmdlion (hop'kfish^on), n. Same as hqp- 

ho^og (bop'dog), n. A tool used for drawing 
hop-poleB out of the fpround. [Prov. Eng.] 
hop-iuier (hop'dri^d^, n. A heated room or 
incloBure fitted with trays, etc., for dxying hops ; 
a hop-kiln. 

hope^ (hop), e.: pret. and pp. hoped, ppr. hop- 
ing, [< ME. hopen, hope, sometimes merely 
expect, think, guess, without implication of 
desire : < AS. hopian (pret. hopode), hope, look 
for (followed by prep, to, to, or by a clause with 
theet, that), ss D. hopen, hoopen b MLG. LG. 
hopen, hapen b MHg. hoffen, G. hoffen b Icel. 
hopask, refl., b Sw. hoppas, refl., sDan. haabe, 
hope. .Boot unknown; the L. eupere, desire, 
does not agree phonetically: see cupidity,'] I, 
intrans, 1. To entertain or indulge an expec- 
tation of something desired. 

But if we hope for that we see not, then do we with pa- 
tience wait for it Bom. viii. 26. 


Mole tnoworiwg SnuNb Snaeli (■) of Bop 

s,aalilo«er| AlBeliSgseri v.sisgliimiti Aentepa 


Are we to hope tar more rewards or greatness. 

Or any thing but death, now he is dead? 

Fletehor, Yalentinlan, Iv. 4. 

2. To have confidence; trust with earnest ex- 
pectation of good. 

Why art thou cast down, O my soul? and why art thou 
disquieted within me? Acgie thou in God. n. xlU. 11. 

And I can weep, can hope, and can despond, 

Fed wrath and pity, when 1 think on thee ! 

Oowper, Taak, iii. 841. 

Hope humbly then ; with tremUtng pinions soar. 

/’(ipe,S£yonMan,L91. 

To hope against hops, to h<me without hopeful prokpeot 
or enoounmement : hope lu the absence of all the condi- 
tions which Justify hone. 

II. trans, iTro^sire with expectation; look 
forward to as desirable, with the expectation 
of obtaining: with a clause (with. or without 
that) or, less commonly, a noun as object. 

Ify father dead, nw fortune livea for me ; 

And 1 do hope good days, and long, to see. 

^ 5Aofc7T.oftheS.,t2. 

Now am I feeble grown; my nd draws nigh; 

1 hope my sad draws nigh. 

T sa m f i su , Sfc Simson Stylltea 
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VMdM long 

/or, orwM.] 

2t. To expect; regard as likely to happen : not 
implying desire: with a clause as object. 

Tbtfo ero rnsnsrinanen of thynkyiigei, whilke ere beite 
to the I cane noghte say, lM>t I the whilke tliou fells 
inaite sauour lu and maste liete for the tymo it ee beste 
lor the. Ilampole, Froie Treatisee (E. £. T. H.X p. sc. 
Oure manciple^ I lume he wil be deed. 

Vhaueer, £ee?e'a Tale, 1. 10!). 
In hii boiiiin he hid his hand 
And said he hurt It on a biand. 

;;!Thw-on," he s^d, "I haue alike pine [pain] 

. Thot 1 my hand to tyne ilosej." 

Holy Jtt»od (£. E. T. S.^ p. Sfi. 

8, To imagine; have an impresHion; think: 
with an effect of irony: as, 1 hojw 1 know what 
1 am talking about. [Golloq.] 

Why, very well ; I hope here be truths. 

SiMk., M. for M., li. 1 . 

liopo^ (hop), w, [< ME. hope, hope, ex}>ectation, 
ground or object of hope, < A». hopa (also in 
comp. tMopa) B Di hoop s MHG. hoffe b Sw. 
hopp B Dan. htmh, hope; from the verb.] 1. 
Expectation of something desired; desire ac- 
companied by expectation. 

Captain Swan . . • and his Men being now agreed, and 
they inouuraged with the hope of gain, which works its 
way thro' all DiffioultieB, we set out from Cape Currientoa 
March the Sls^ 1080. Ikmpier, Vuyag(M^ 1. 280. 

Ilope la that pleasure in the mind which everyone flnds 
ill himself, upon the thought of a uroStablo future enjoy- 
ment of a thing which is apt to delight him. 

Loeite, Human Understanding, TI. xx. 0. 
It was natural that the rage of their disappointment 
should be proportioned to the extravagance of tiieir Ao//es. 

MomuLapt Sir J. Muokiutosh. 

2. Confidence in a future event, or in the fu- 
ture disposition or conduct of some person; 
trust, especially a high or holy trust. 

Who [Abraham) against hope believed in hm, that he 
might become the father of many iiaiioiis. ^m. iv. 18. 

We have receiv'd a comfortable hoiie 
That all will apeed well. 

Peau, and FL, IJoneat Man'a Fortune, i. 1. 
Juat ID much hope 1 have of thee 
As on thia dry staff fruit and flowers to see I 

WUliom jrom>, Kartlily Paradise, 111. 887. 

3. That which gives hope ; one who or that 
which furnishes ;^und or ei^eetation or prom- 
ise of desired good; promise. 

When their brave hope, hold Hector, march'd to field, 
Stood many Titijaii mothers sharing joy. 

8hak*, Luorece, 1. 148J. 
1 was my parents’ only hope, 

They lie er had ane but me. 

Mary HamUUm (Child’s sidlads, III. 880). 

Then they [the noblesj enacted, that Edwl Brother of 
Edmund, a Prince of groat hope, should be baiilsh’t the 
Realm. MUton, Hist. Eiig., vl. 

4. The object of hope ; the thing hoped for. 

For we are saved by hope ; but hope that is seen la not 
hope : for what a man seeth, why doth he yet hope for? 

Horn. vlil. 84. 


eiMularlMmd: ne Aoopi.ud eL kep^, a vat linpnlaMllj fhlljlni 111 mfr Inaliopal 
ley.] An inlet; aemul bay; a haven. ner; wiffiontnope; utterly; 


'J'hy mother felt more than a mother's pain, 

And yet brought forth less than a mother’s htme, 

Shak,, 8 Hen. VL, v. 0. 

5t. Expectation, without reference to desire; 
prognostication. [Rare.] 

By how innch better than my word I am, 

Iw >0 much shall 1 falsify men's Aoprs. 

5Ao*., 1 ilon. IV., 1. 2. 

Foiiom hope. See /orluni, ^ayiL 8^ Belianoe, depen- 
dence. 

hope^ (hdp), n, [< ME. Jtope, a valley, < AS. 
*ndp, prob. in the same sense, but it is not found 
ezoepi in comp., with indeterminate sense : see 
hoop*.] 1. A hollow; a valley; especially, the 
upper end of a narrow mountain valley when 
it 18 nearly enoiitoled by smooth green slopes: 
nearly equivalent to comh^, [Prov, Eng. and, 
Scotcdi.] 

.Nowferkestothefyrthetheesfresohemeneof armes, . . . 
Thorowe AcpMandhymliuidehillysandoj^w. ^ ^ 

, Mmte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2608. 

Descending by a path towards a well-known ford, Dum- 
tdecroaied the small liver, . . . and approached ... the 
xann-steadiug of Charlie’s-Aopr. 

Seott, Ouy Mannering, xxiiL 

The survey of 1642 describes the Redesdale men as liv- 
ing in sheels daring the summer months, and pasturing 
their cattle in the i^tis and hopee of the ooun^ on the 
south aide of the Coquet, about Wilkwood and Ridlees. 
HoSgeon, Hoithumberland (1827)| quoted in Blbton- 
[Tumer’s Vagrants snd Vagrancy, p. 88. 

2. A mound; a hill. [Prov. Eng.] This word 
ooouTB in several place-names, as Easthopc, 
Xirkhope, Stanhope, etc. „ , ^ 

hopes (hdp), n. [< loel. hdpr, a small land- 
looked bay or inlet, named appar. f rom 
oular form, the woro being prob. identical with 
kdjp, a reeefls or inlet, a AS. *h^t hoop^, a 


To the north la St MSrgaret’s Hope, a very safe harbour 
for ships. Wallaoo, Orkney, p, & 

It was a little hamlet which straggled along the aide of 
a creek formed by the discharge of a small brook into the 
seu. ... It was called Wolf 's AcjM (1. c. Wolf’s haven). 

Scott, Bnde of Joimmennoor, xii* 

Hopea (ho'pe-fl), n. [NL., after John Hope, 
professor or botany In Edinburgh (172.5-86).] 
A genus of dicotyledonous polypetalous plants, 
belonging to the natural order lHpteroearjwa\ 
It is charactei'ised by a short oalyx-tubo of five parts, two 
of which arc extendra into wings, a 6-e)eft convolute co- 
rolla, 15 or 10 aiameiii, tmd a 8>oe11ed ovary, ’i'hey are 
realnoua trees, with entire coriaoeoua leavea and flowers, 
often secured along the ramifloatlons of tlie panlele. Ten 
species arc known, natives of tropical Asia. 17. otiorata 
is ail evergreen troe^ 80 feet or more in height, a native of 
Itritlah Bunna and the Andaman Islands. The wood is 
yellow or vellowish-brown, hard, and close-grained. It Is 
the chief timber-tree of southern Tenasserim, being used 
for house-building, cart-wheels, etc. The tree yields a yel- 
low resin, used by the natives, when mixed with beeswax 
and itsd ochor, to make a wax used to fasten their arrow- 
and soMT-heada. 

hopezU (hdp'ftii). a. and n. [< hope^ -f -/id.] 

1. a. 1, Puli of hope; having desire with ex- 
pectation of its fulfilment. 

If ever he have child, abortive be it, . . . 

Whose ugly and unnatural aspect 

May flight the Kopd^ mother at the view. 

.ffAaA.,Rich.III.,i. 2. 

For the air of youth, 

Httppful and ohoei-fni, In thy blood will reign 
A melancholy damp of cold and dry, 

To weigh thy spirits down. MUton, P. U, xi. 648. 

2. Having qualities which excite hope ; protu- 
isiug advantage or success: as, a hopeful pros- 
pect: often used ironically. 

Horae could never paase ; 

Much lease their chariots, after them : yet for the foot there 
was 

Some hop^vll service, which they wisht. 

Chapman, niad, xii. 

While they |tho people) were under the sense of their 
present iniaerics, Kamuel puts them into the most hope.^ 
full way for their deliverance. 

SiUlinyfieet, Sermona, II. iv. 

A republic in an ovcr-oivillaed, highly oentrallaed, bu- 
reaucratically governed country, with a rdigiously hol- 
low, hasty, violent, excitable people^ leemi of all aocial 
exporimenta the least hopeful. 

Britieh Quarterly Bee,, LXXXIII. 429. 

Among others, one of Lady Liaurd's daughters, and her 
httpefvl maid, made their entrance. 

Sfetie, Guardian, Bo. 66. 

1. Confident, languino, bnoyatit, onthusiaatio. 

n, A more or loss wilful, troublesome, or 

incorrigible boy or girl, regamed ironically as 
the rising hope of the family. [Colloq.] 

The young Hopeful was by no means a fool, and in some 
matters mure than a match for his father. 

Tr^Utope, Dr. Thorne, xxiv. 

Mrs. Dr. Land's youngest hopeful, who had been brought 
away from homo becauae it was discovered that she had 
been meditating a matrimonial alliance with the butler. 

The Atlamie, LIX. 186. 

hopflltllly (hop'f (L].-i)» adw In a hopeful or en- 
couraging manner; in a manner to excite hope ; 
'with ground for expectation of advantage, suc- 
cess, or pleasure. 

hopeftllxieBB (hop'ftll-ncs), n. The state or 

? [aality of being hopeful, or of giving ground 
OP hope. 

leite, hopite (ho^plt), n, [After Professor 
iomas Charles Hope of Edinburgh (1766- 
1844).] A transparent, light-colored mineral, 
a hydrous zinc phosphate, found in the oalamin- 
miiies of Alten oerg, near Alx-lo-Chapelle. 
hopeless (hdp'les), ff. [as Dan. haablifa b Sw. 
hopplda; as hope^ + -Icm] 1. Without hope; 
having no expectation of mining or attaining 
the thing desired; despainng. 

1 am a woman, friendless, hdpelese. 

Shah., Hen. VIII., UL 1. 

Hopelees grief that knows no tears. 

WiUiarn Morrie, Earthly Paradise, XI, 61. 

2. Affording no ground of hope or expectation 
of good; despaired of: as, a hopeleee case; a 
hopeless scamp. 

The moat hopeUte idleness is that most smoothed with 
excellent plans. Dayehot, Eng. Ck>nst. (Boston ed.X p. 160 

8t, Unhopedfor; unexpected. 

Hii watry eles drilling like deawy rayno 
He up gan llfte toward the asure skiea 
From whence descend all hopeUm remediea. 

Spmmr, F. Q., 111. v. 84. 

Gluing thanks to God for so hopeleeee a dellueranoe. It 
pleased Ills Oiuine power, both they and their proulsion 
came safely aboord* 

Quoted In Capt. John Smitk'e Works, II. 94. 
■BfR. I, Desponding, diBooarafed.~a. Inourabla iire- 
meuaUsb Inoorrlgible, irreparalde. 


_ irreImvaUy. 

For thus their ceuie Informed them, and henia tkstt 
reason cannot reotlfle them ; and therefore hoAiilmito OBB 
tiiiuiiig in mistakes, they live and die In their abiuralties. 

Sir r. Provme, Vulg. Err., I S» 

hopelessaess (hop^les-nes), n. The state of be- 
ing hopeless; discouragement; despair, 
hoper (nd'p^r), n. One who hemes. Swift 
hopes (hops), w. A plant, Matthiola incapa, the 
common stock. 

hop-factOT (hop'fak^tgr), n. A dealer in hops ; 
one who buys and sells hops, either on his own 
account or for a commission, 
hop-feeder (hop'fe^der), n. An insect which 
feeds upon the nop. 

hop-flea (hop 'fie), n. A veir small coleopterous 
insect, Haltiea copcinna, aestructive to hops. 
It is about one tenth of an inch long. The tur- 
nip-flea is another species of this genus, 
hop-fly (hop'fil), n. An aphid, Phorodon hitmuU, 
found on hops. 

hop-frame (nop'fr&m), n, A trellis or frame 
of polos or wires, on which growing hop-vines 
may bo supported. 

hdp-frogfly(hop'frog^fll),9). Sameas/iqp^fk- 
///■ 

hop-frothfly (hop'fr6th'fl!), n. A species of 
troth-^iy^phrophora intermpta, or Jmblpeth 
vhalus interruptus, which does much damage in 
hop-plantations, where it sometimes appears in 

n t multitudes. It is about one fourth of. an 
long, and of a yellow color variegated with 
black. 

hop-garden' (bop' gSr'dn), n, Sapie as hop- 

yard. 

Accounting new land best for hops, the Xentlah plant- 
ers plant their hop-nardent with apple-trees at a laige 
distance, and with unecry-trees between. 

Miller, Gudener’s Dlotionary. 

hop-harlotf, n. Same as hap-hariot 
hop-hombeam (hop'h6m^b§m), n. The Amer- 
ican ironwood, Osfrya Virmniea : so called from 
the resemblance of the inflated involucre to the 
fruit of the hop. 

hopingly (ho'ping-li), adv. With hope; with 
expectant desire, 
hopite, n. See hopeite. 

ho^Jaok (hop'Jal;), n. In breidtig, a vat which 
has a false bottom to retain the solid contents 
of the mash-tubs, and to allow the wort to flow 
away. Before the wort enters this vat it Is 
boiled, and the hops are then added, 
hop-kiln (bop'kil), n. An apartment for dry- 
ing bops; a nop-drier. 

HopUnsian ( hop-kiu'zi-an), a. and n. £< Hop- 
kins (see def.) + -ian. The surname Hopkins 
is a patronymic possessive or genitive of H<nh 
kin, which stands for Hohhin, < Hob, a famil- 
iar form of Hohin or Rolmrt (see hob^), + dim. • 
-hin.] L G. Of or pertaining to the New Eng- 
land divine Samuel Hopkins (1721 <-1808), or to 
his doctrines. 

n. n. An adherent of the theological system 
founded by Hopkins and developed by Emmons 
and others.. 

Also call^ HopUnsonian, 

Bopkinsianism (hop-kin'zi-gn-izm), fi. l<Hop- 
kineian + -ism.] The theological principles or 
doctrines maintained by Dr. Samuel Hopkina 
Hopkinsianiam was Galvinlstlq, and a development of the 
system taught by Jonathan inwards. It laid eqieolal 
sireMon the sovereignty and decrees of God, election, the 
obligation of impenitent sinners to submit to the divine 
will, tlie overrulinK of evil to the good of the tmiveree, sin 
and holineas aa not inherent in man’s nature apart from 
his exercise of the will and as belonging to each man ex- 
cluaively and personally, eternity of future punishment, 
etc. As a distiiiot system Hopkinsianiam no longer exMtn 
but much of it reappears iii the so'Called New England 
theology. 

Puritan theology had developed in New England Into 
Edwardlsm. and then Into HopH^niens^minowna^ 
and Taylmsm. Mneye. arit., XUL 79Ck 

HApMiinABin.li (hop-kin-so'ni-g^ a. and u. [< 
Hopkins 4- -ofi-iant] Same as Hopkineian. 
Eoplegnatliidm (hop-leg-nath'i-M), n. pi 
[N1.I., < Hopleanathus + -ides.] A family d 
acanthopterygian fishes, uamed from the geoui 
Hopleanathus. it is oharaoterlaed by peifeet v sw tw l 
flna the abwsnoe at a bony ahur for the ptMomtaiM 
oonUnuous lateral line, n Aed jMrs, and jaw-Mli ooi|lK 
ent into a trenohaut lamdla. Four apeelis are knemiM 
Inhabitanta of the Paolflo oeean. Also mioniOiMir wn| 

iAT 

Java, likeiiad to a bonirfi 

irreg. < Or. iitii, hoot (< ftirXw, a OmU, 
aniu), + yvMof, jaw.] Ba 
the fiuniljr Memmmi 




H^ltKnnthn* fasciatut, 

e3(po8ed naked jaws, which somewhat resemble 
margin of a hoof. 

•Boplia (bop'li-ft), n. [NL. (Dliger, 1803), < 
Gt. Mhi, arms: see A large genus 

of Boarabmoid bee- 
tles, t^ioal of the 
family Aopliida^ hav- 
ing the last abdomi- 
niu segment verv 
short and the pygi- 
dium vertical in Doth 
sexes. There are 
more than 100 spe- 
eies, of all parts of 
the world; 12 are 
North American.' 

rNh^XHopliimthytt + 

4(lar.j A family of 
fli^es, represented by 
the genus Hoplieli- 
ih^8» The body and head 
•nmnch depreesed, a lin- 
gledonal row and on each 
aide a lateral row of lame 
.platea are dereloned, tne 
body la bony, ana the in* 
taropcr o nlum la reduced 
and aqiarated from the 
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hoplosMimartliie (hop^^ne-mbr'tin), a. and n. 
Same as hopJonmnertean, 

Hralonamertiiii (hop-l^nem-6r-tI'nl), n. ph 
[1^., < Gr. fiwXa, arms, armor, -f NL. Nemer~ 
Uni, q. V.] Same as H<mlonemertea, 
HoplophoridflS (hop.l 9 -for'i-de), w. pL [NL., 
< BimUtpIm^ft + A family of fos& ar- 

madillos of South America, named from the 
genus ffoplophorus; the glyptodons: same as 
GlyptodonUdiSf 1. See out under Gfgptodm, 
Hoplophoms (hop-lof'^rus), n. < Gr. 

oTT/M^pog, bearing arms^ armed, < on7ya, arms, 
armor, 4* -^poc, \ ^pnv ^ E. fteafl.] 1. A ge- 
nus of crustaceans. Also written uploplwru8» 
Milne-EdwardSf ]8.S7.<— 2. The typical genus of 
Soploj}horid(B, Several apeciea are deaorlbed from the 
PleTatooene of South America, aa if. wphractuM, H, omo- 
tiM. hwnd, 1830. 

HoplopidSB (hop-lop^i-dS), n. ph [NL., < Bop^ 
lopntf + -idrp.] A family of mites, typified by 
the ^nus H(^lopu8^ Also Bopkpini, Canes- 
trim and Fanzago, 1877, . 
hoploplenrid (hop-lo-pld'rid), n. A fish of the 
family Bophnlenridie, 


iMPplBg 

He hang an hoMr on Us bio In stade of a 
▲ bnaiohel of bred-oom he bringeth tlla^lnne. 

Fim Plowman (AX viL 57. 

6. A boat having a compartment with a mova- 
ble bottom, to receive the mud or gravel from 
a dredging-machine and convey it to deep wa- 
ter, where, on opening the bottom, the mud or 
navel falls out. Also called hepper-barge,^ 

6. Same as hopper-car. 

Of the fifty-seven hoppwn thrown over Opequan bridge^ 
ono’half can be put into suitable order agun. 

New York Triimne, June 10, 1802. 

7. In a double-action pianoforte movement, a 
piece attached to the back of a key to raise tbo 
hammer, it permits the key to escape from the ham- 
mer after having impelled It, so that the hammer can 
immediately fall away from the string. Also called grass- 
hepper, 

8. Same as hoppet^ 8. 

hopper^ (hop'6r), n. [< hap^, v. f., + -rri.] 1. 
A hop-pickcr. 

Many of these happen are Irlrik, but many oome from 
London. 2)iekene, Uncommercial !|>aveller, xL 

2. In brewingt a vat in which the infusion of 
hops is prepared to be added to the wort. 


HojplopletindeB (hop-lp-pio^ri-de), n. pL [NL., hopper-Boy* <hop'6r-boi), w. A rake moving in 
< Gr. uTrka, arms, armor, + irTavpd, rib, + -idee.] a oirole, used in mills to draw ' 


Hpplia mutiMtea. 
(Line ^owi natural lUe.) 


ofehier opercular bones. The only known species, Hopiioh~ 
thwt Umpedorji, is sn inhabitant of the Japanese seas. 
H^UlflltliyB(hop-lik'thi8),n. [NL.,<Gr.&w^, 
a large shield, + txBhg, a fish.] A genus of fishes, 
representing the family Bopliehibyidcd. Also 
written (Jpliehthys. 

Bppllidm (hop-lri-dd), n. pi. [NL., < Hoplia 
+ 4da. ] A family of the melolonthid group of 
soarabsBoid beetles, proposed bv Burmeister in 
ISifL but not generally adopted. 

' kc^lne (hopMit), fi. [< L. hojMes, < Gr. dirTIn/c, 

a heavy-armed 
foot-soldier, < 
oirTiov, lit. an im- 
plement or tool, 
pi. 6w/a, imple- 
ments of war, 
arms and ar- 
mor.] In Gr. 
anUq.f a heavy- 
armed foot-sol- 
dier, armed with 
helmet, cuirass 
or thorax, and 
greaves, and 
bearing a lai 
shield, am 
as weapons, a 
■word, one or more spears or javelins, and some- 
times a battle-ax. 

Hoplooephalns (hop-lo-sef'arlus), n. H^L., < 
Gt. birXov, a large tmield, + head.] An 

Australian genus of venomous sei^onts, of the 
fkmily EUtpidw, having smooth scales in from 
15 to* 21 rows, entire subcaudal scutes, and no 
distinct neck. They ere viviparous, very poisonous, 
•ad when irritated spread the iieok to some extent like a 
cobra. H. euperbutn an example. 0. Cuvier, 1889. 
HiQPl01i8iD8rtei (hop^lo*.ne-m6r^tf-tt), n. pi. 
£NL., < Gr. ftTrXa, arms, armor, + NL. NemerteUf 
,q. v.j A division of nemertean worms, cor- 
telated with Sohizonemartea and Pakconemertea, 
oemtaining those in which the mouth is in front 
of the ganglia and the proboscis is armed with 
€t sMeL as in Nemertes proper, Amphiporua^ etc. 
JBiierddif. Same as ^emaoephaliaiB (Kefer- 
ntnai). 

iMfkgigiAerteui (hop^lS-ne-mto^tf-gn), a. and 
Ik L«- I'ertaining to or having the characters 
cfmaMapuoM^mertca. 

H. a. 6 m of the 



HopSlt.— AchillM end Tioilus, from a cup 
by Buphronlus, about 460 B. c. 


A family of ext.inot Cretaceous and early Ter- 
tiary fishes, with the body generally provided 
with four rows of subtriaugular scutes with in- 
termediate soalo-like smaller ones, and the head 
long and with produced jaws. It includes' the 
genera Dereetift^ Leptotrachelwf, JSaurorhamphuM, 
etc. Dereetido! is a synonym. 

Hoploptems (hop-lop't§-rus), n. [NL., < Gr. 
cTTAo, arms, armor, + Trre/jdv, a wing, j A genus 
of plovers having a homy spine on each wing; 
the spur-winged plovers. M. spinoswt is an ex- 
ample. C. L. Bonaparte, 1831. 

Hoplopufi (hop'ld-pus), n. [NL., < Gr. birXa, 
arms, armor, 4* iroOc (wod-) b £. foot] In en- 
tom. : (a) A genus of scarabe^oia beetles : sy- 
nonymous with J nomala. Samouelle, 1819. (o) 
A genus of wasps, of the family Cdyneridee, with 
about 20 European species. Also, improperiy, 
Oj)lopu8. Westnael, 1833. (c) In Arachnida, a 
genus of mites, typical of the family Hojtlopidcn, 
erected for the reception of the Caculua echi- 
nipea of Dufour when this mite was proved to 
possess eyes. Caneatrini' and Fanzago, 1877. 
hoihmarjoram (hop^mfir^jd-r^m), n. A small 
labiate plant, (h'iganum iMctamnua, a native of 
Crete. 

hop-medick (hop'med^ik), n. Same as hop-tre- 
foil, 2. 

hop-mlldaw (hop'miFdfi), n. A fungus, Spleoc- 
rotJwea humuli^ living upon the hop. 
hop-oil (hop'oil), ft. An acrid oil obtained by 
pressure from the fiiower-heads of the hop, Bu- 
muluH Lupulua. 

hop-o'-my-thlimb (hop'(^mI-thum')» n. [For 
hop on my thumb, early mod. E. hojtjte upon my 
thombe (Palsmve), meaning a person so small 
that he can hop or dance upon one’s thumb.] 
A tiny dwarf : sometimes applied in derision to 
a diminutive person. 

He . . . was alwaye wild ever since he was a hop-o’^my 
thumb no higher than tbo window-looker. 

• Hone’s JSvitry~day Book, II. (>7. 

At the next station we drank large quantities of hot 
milk, flavored with butter, sugar, andoiunatuou, and then 
pushed on, with another chubby hopa'my4hutnlt as guide 
and driver, B, Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 68. 

_'l (hop'dr), n. [< MB. hopjwr, hover, a 
mill-hopper, a seed-basket, a basket (not found 
in lit. sense), < AS. ^Jtoppere, a dancer (a masc. 
form to hoppentre, a female dancer (see hoppe- 
Mtere), not found, and probably an invention of 
Somner’s), < hoppian, hop: see hop^.] 1. One 
who or that whioU hops. 

Here were a hopper to hop for the ring. 

J. Ueywood, The Four P's. 
Speciflcolly— (a) A cheese-hopper. (6) A butterfly: same 
as tapper. <c) A grasshopper, (d) A saltatorial houiup- 
terous insect ; a cercopid, in a broad sense : as, a frugAcw- 
per; a ttoo-hopper. (e) A saltatorial beetle; one of the 
HaltiokUe. (/) A seal of tbo aeoond year. [Newfound- 
land.] (pt) A wUd swan. WlfAsls, Diet. (ed. IflOB), p. 24. 
2. pi. A game in which the players hop or leap 
on one leg; hop-scotoh.— 8, A trough, usually 
shaped like an inverted cone, through which 
gram or anything to be gmund or crushed passes 
into a mill; so called Mcause at one time it 
had a hopping or shaking motion. It is now 
stationary, and leads the grain to the shaking- 
shoe. 

The feed hopper of the thrashing-maohlne. 

M Amor., N. S., LV. 26. 

4. A tray or basket in which « sower carries 
seed; a seed-basket. 


the meal over an 
opening in the floor, through which it falls, 
hopper-cake (hop'6r-kak), n. [Cf . hochejhcake.] 
A seed-cake with plums on it, with which farm- 
ers treat their servants when seed-time is fin- 
ished. Balliwell [Prov. Eng.] 
hopper-car (hop'6r4£y.r), n. On railroads, a 
car for carrying coal, jpavel, etc., in form re- 
sembling the h<mper of a mill. Also hopper. 
hopper-aoeet (Hop'^r-kloz^et), ». A water- 
closet having a pan standing above a trap and 
kept clean by flushing. 

hopper-hippedt (hop^ei>hipt), a. Lame in the 

• , 

She is bow-legged, hoppw»hipi€d. 

wyehmoy, Love lii a Wood, IL L 
hopper-hood (hop'^r-hCd), n. A hooded seal 
in its second year; a bedlamer. 
hop-pest (hop^pest), n. An insect specially in- 
jurious to hops. 

hoppesteret, n. [ME., mod. E. as if Viopstd', 
lit. a danceress, < AS. hoppeatre, a danceress, a 
female dancer, < hoppian, hop, dance, -I- -atre, 
fern, suffix, E. -stor. j A woman who dances. 

Yet mwgh I brent the ichippei hoppeeteree, 

The liuiite etmugled with uie wilde berei. 

Chaucer, Kiiight'i Tale, 1. 1169. 

S hat ii, literally, * Further I law burnt the dancing ihlpi, 
e hunter atrangled by the wild beore.' The true expla- 
nation appean on comparing the original bellatricee co- 
rinof (Statiue, Theboid, vii. 67), lit. 'warlike ihipi,’ beUa- 
frioee being miiread oa *ballatrieee, fern, of LL. ballator, 
a dancer (> Bp. Pg. baUador, a' dancer : lee bayadere), < 
boHare, dance : aee 6a2f9.] 

hoppei (hop'et), V. i. [< ME. ^hoppeten, < AS. 
htppetan, hop: see hop^v.] To hop. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

hoppet (hop'et), fit [A variation of hojiper^ 
n., after hoppet^ v.] 1. A hand-basket. — 2. 

In mining, ihu dish used by miners to measure 
ore in. — 3. In gUiaa-making, a conical vessel 
suspended from the ceiling, containing sand 
ana water for the use of the cutter: sometimes 
called a hopper, from its resemblance to the 
hopper of a mill. — 4. An infant in arms. 
[Yorkshire, Eng.] 

hop-picker (hop'pik^Ar), n, 1. One who picks 
hops.— 2. A contrivance for nicking hops; 
specifically, a combined mill ana cleaning-ma- 
dhine for stripping hops from the vines, sorting 
them, and fremng the catkins from the leaves 
and stems. 

hOMillow (hop’piPd), n. A pillow stuffed 
with hops, Gonsiaered to be a soporific, 
hopping^ (hopping), fi, [Verbal n. of hop^, r.] 
1 . The act of one who hops or dances, f&eoifi- 
cally-— 2. A dance; a hop; a country &ir or 
wake at which dancing is a principal amuse- 
ment. [Prov. Eng.] 

Men made icing and hoph^gea, 

Ogain the cume of ihii xingei. 

Afihour and Merlin, p. 182. (ffalliwell,) 
Formerly, on tlie Sunday after the Enormia, or Feoat of 
the Dedication of the Church, it wae naual for ... the 
Iiihabltoute of the Vinage ... to go to Feaatiiig and 
Bporting, which they continued for two or three Daya. In 
the northern porta, the Shndoy’a Feaitlng ia almoit loit, 
and they oboerve only cme day for the whole, which among 
them if called hopping, I auppooeifrom the dancing and 
other exeroliea then practiied. 

Bourne, Antiquitatei ‘Vulgarei, xxx. 
8. A game of prison-bars, in which the players 
hop throughout the game. [Prov. Eng.] ' 

^ ‘ l<hop^ + Ana.J The 

_ leking hops zrom the 

vines; hop-picking. 


kopplng^^op^ing), fi. [< Xbp^ + Ant 
act or occupation of pic' ‘ 


JUVPlBf-dlck 

Jiopplllf^ldc (hop'ing-dikVn. A q>eoie8 of 
thnuh common in Jamaica, the Jferuto loutxh 
genySf which in its lively and familiar manners, 
as well as its sable plumage, and clear, rich, 
mellow song, greatly resembles the English 
blackbird. 

bopi^g-John (hop'ing-ioii); if. Astewof bacon 
with rice and peas. [»outhom U. S.] 

hopple (hop'l), V, t ; pret. and pp, ppr. 

hoppling. [See holme.'] To fetter or hamper 
the leg^, as of a horse, to prevent leaping or 
straying; hobble; hence, to trammel; entangle. 

Superitltiouffly hoppled in the toiU snd nets of super* 
fluoue opitiio.iia iJr. //. M^e, 

A dosen or more obos driven were gathered around a 
cheerful oamp-flre in the midst of their wagons, while 
their liberated but hopphd horses grasod and Jumped 
awkwardly here and there along the road. 

0. ifennanilhe Century, XXXVI. 21. 

hopple (hop'l), n. [< hop 2 )le, e.] A fetter or 
shackle for the legs of horses or other animals 
when turned out to graze, to prevent them 
from leapii^ or straying: used chiefly in the 
plural. 

hoppo (hop'o), n. [A corruption of Chin. hupUf 
board of revenue.] The superintendent of cus- 
toms at Canton, China : so called by foreigners. 

hop-pocket (hop'pok^et)) n. A coarse sack for 
containing hops. As fg measure a pocket of 
hops is li huudi'edweight and is about 5^ feet 
in circumference and 7) leet long. 
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ho>trefoa(hop'tre^foil),n. 1. A leguminous 
plant, TrtfoUum jirooemoens, or yellow clover, 
naturalized in the United States from Europe. 
It is readUy distinguished from the other clovers by its 
buuoh of yellow flowers, which wither to the bright brown 
of a strobile of hops, to which it has some resemblance. 
It has iMsen used for fSnn purposes, but is of little value. 
Also called hop^ooer. 

2. A farmers’ name 'for Medieago lupuUna^ a 
plant closely resembling yellow clovur. and 
abundant in waste lands and cultivated nolds. 
It is distinguished from trefoil by its twisted 
legume. Also called hojjhmedick, 
ho^Tlne (hop'vin), «. The climbing stem or 
bine of the hop-plant,. iTumu/MS Lupulm. 
hop-yard (hop'yard),,w. A field or inclosure 
where hops are raised. 


Same as ffor us. 


. hqraliHf < horg, hour: 


horlm 

(so called as fesembUng in size or diape ngsaia 
of barley), dim. of L. korefotMa, barley.] Ii|Mk 
tiiolf a sty or small inflammatory tumor on the 
edge of the eyelid. 

Hordenm (h6r'da-um), n. [L., tAnoordeum. OL. 
fordeuiUf barley, s= OHG. gerotdf MHG. G. 
gerste ss D. geret barley: perhaps oonneoted 
with L. horrere, bristle, Skt. V korsA, bristle, 
said of the hair: see horrent and korHd.] A 
genus of plants belonging to the natural order 
GramineWf and the type of the tribe Bordeeas, 
characterized by having the spikelets 1-flow- 
ered, 3 at each joint, but the Sf lateral usually 
sterile. The glumes sre 6 In number, forming a kind 
of involucre, side by side In front of the aplkelsti, lien* 
der Olid pointed with an awn or of the form of a bristle. 
The grain is ovoid-oblong or narrow, adherent to the na- 
lota. About 12 species sre known, natlvee of boreal Bn- 
ropo, Africa, temperate Asia, and AmericiL including E. 
Hylvatieumt the wood-barley of Europe; U, profctiM, the 
meadow-barley of Europe and North America ;fl. mtiH- 
nttiu. the mouse- or wsll'bsrley of Europe; E, maiHH- 
fnum, the soa-barloy or squirrel-tail graaa of western Eu- 
rope ; and //. Jubaiunu the American aqulirel-tall grass. 
The cultivated barley belongs here^ but the ezaot origla 
of the several forma under cultivation ia obacure. Sse 


hop-pole (hop'pdl), n. A slender pole from 18 
to Sitifeet in height used to support a hop-vine. 
The arbor-vitce, Thiida oeeidetUalie, Is most frequently 
employed in the United States, and the chestnut^ Caeta- 
nea eatioa (C. vewa of GUrtner), in England, 
hop-press (hop'pres), n. In brewing^ a machine 
for expressing the liquid from hops after boil- 
ing. 

•hoppy (bopM), a. [< kep2 + .yl,] Abounding 
witn hops; having the flavor of hops, 
hop-raiung (hop'ra^zing), n. In brcwhgf the 
second stage of fermentation, 
hop-sacking (hop'sak^ing), n. A coarse bag- 
ging made of a combination of hemp and jute, 
hppscott, n. Boo hopscotch, 
hop-scotch (hop'8koch')i [Appar. < ko/A, t*., 
+ obj. Hcotch^ a lino scofebed or scorod. In 
this view the form hmseoU formerly in use, is 
a perversion.] A children’s game in which the 
player, while hopping on one leg, drives a disk 
of stone or a fragment of tile with the foot from 
one compartment to another of an oblong flg- 
we traced or sootched (scored) on the ground, 
neither the stone nor the foot being allowed to 
rest on a line. 

A very common game at every school called hxtp-eeoU 

Archmtdogia, IX. 18 (1789). 

hopser (hop'ser), n. [Irrog. < kopi, v.] A lively 
country-dance, said to be of English origin, 
hop-setter (hop ' set ^^r), n. One who plants 
hops; an instrument for planting hops, 
hopshackletf n. [Also iMbehaclckf hapahaekle: 
appar. <. hop^ (with ref. to hobble) + ahaelele,] 
A shaeklo-or weight used to hobble a horse or 
other animal. 

They shone and sholder to stand formoat. yet in the end 
they cum behind others and descrue but the hopehaldee, 
Aeeham, The Scholemaater, p. 128. 

hop-tree (hop'tre), n. A North American shrtib 
or small tree, Ptelaa tr^oliaia. belonging to the 
rue family, having trifoliate leaves, aud small 



Hoivtree {PMea trifeUata), 
a. nale Sower; female Sower } c'. fruit. 

greenish-white flowers in terminal cyncs. 
Sultisqfl-oSUsd snd fliesded ttmar^ 

and said to ie used as s substitute for hops. Also 


mw.sQdsaiaco 

osUsd IMtkSHNtk. 


hops 

Hor (hdr). n, 
horal (h6^rg.l)^ ^ 

see hour,"] Kelating to an hour; hourly. 

Eoral variations of aerial Vsoterio. Sbienee, ‘HII. 17a 

horallyt (li6'ral-i), ode. Hourly, 
horarious (ho-r&M-us), a. [< ML. *horariu8, of 
an hour: see horary.] In kof., enduring fur 
only an hour or two, as the petals of Ciatua, 
horary (ho^ra-ri), a, [ss F. horaire s Bp. Pg. 
horarto b It. ororio, < ML. horariua (mostly as 
a noun) (cf. LL. lutrarium, neut., a dial), i L. 
kom, hour: see hour.] 1. Pertaining to an 
hour; noting the hours: as, the horary circle. 

— 2. Continuing or lasting an hour; occurring 
once an hour; hourly. 

His htmitu shifts 
Of shirts and walstooata. 

71. Jowfon, Magnetiok Lady, 1. 1. 

Tlieir tranquillity was of no longer duration then these 
horary or soon decaying fruits of summer. 

Sir T, Browne, Vnlg. Err., vll. 1. 

Horary astrology, drde, motion, question, etc. Seo 
the nouns. 

Eoratian (ho-ra'shau), a. [< L. BoratianuSf 
relating to Horace,' < Iloratiua, Horace (> F. 

Horace^ > E. Horace). The poet’s full name 
was QuintuH HoratiuH Flaccus; Horariteswas the 
name of a Roman gens.] Of or pertaining to 
the Latin poet HoratiusFlaccus (Horace, 

B. c. ); resembling the poetry or style of Horace, 
hord^t, An obsolete spelling of hoard^. 

hord^t, An obsolete spelling of horde. 

horde (hdrd), n, [» D. horde = G. horde b Dan. 
horde == Bw. kord, < F. horde (16th century) b 
B p. hoi*da = I’g. horda = It. oma, a horde, 

B Bohem. Berv. ordga b Little Russ, orda, an 
army, b Ar. *aurdm, a camp, < Turk, ordu, urdu, 
ortU, ordd, a camp, < Peifs. drdfl, a court, camp, 
horde of Tatars, also tirdUf a camp, an army, 
the Hindustani language : see Urdu. The ini- 
tial h is unoriginal, and is due to the French,] 

1, A tribe or troop of Asiatic nomads dwelling 
in tents or wagons, and migrating flrom place 
to place to procure pasturage for their cattle, 
or for war or plunder. 

Els fa Tatar'!] hard, which consisted of about a thou- 
sand housholds of a kindred. Purohae, rilgrimage, p. 421, 

Hence — 2. Any clan or troop; a gang; a mi- 
gratory crew; a multitude. 

Each valley, each sequestered glen, , 

4 Mustered its little horde of men. 

Seott, L. of the L., ilL 24. 

Soolety is now one polish'd horde, 

Eorm'd of two mignty tribos, the Bores snd Bored. 

Myrofi, Don Juan, ziU. 96. 

1 . . . clash’d with Pagan hordet, and bore them down. 

Tennymm, Holy Grail. 

Golden Horde, a name given to the possessors of the 
khanate of Kiptchak, a Mongol realm In eastern RuMia 
and western and central Asia. This i-ealm waa founded 
in the thirteenth century and overthrown in 1480. 
horde (hold), v. i.; pret. aud pp. horded^ ppr. 
hording. l< horde, n.] To live in hordes; hud- 
dle together like the members of a migratory 
" 

I. nordech 

WPtW, W V*' WV VW.AVJ, barley: 

see Eordeum.] Barley-like ; resembling barley, 

Hordeon (h6r-dfi'e-e),.w. jA. [NL., < Hwdmm + 
see . ] ' A tribe of plants belonging to the natural 
order ChramineWf and typified by the genus Hor- 
deum. The spikelets are one- to many-flowered, sessile on 
opposite sides of a aigsag-jolnted raclils, which is exoa- 
vai^ or channried on one side of each Joint, forming a 
■pike; glumes frequently abortive or. wanting. Also Hor- 
dea and Eordeineai. , 

hordeis, httdelne (hAr'df-ln), «. [< L. hor^ 

\m, barley, + ~in'^, 4ne'^.] A pulverulent sub- 
stance left undissolved entreating barley-starch 

with acidulated water. It is not a simple body, . at the ^e by the star and ita Ima^ in a flsldbiliw 'dombia 
but a mixture of starch-eeUulose and a proteid. «ie stM's ^Gtud^ this angla wh en ssyinro d s nf krivsi , 

Sordeolllin (hdr-de'd-lnm), ».; ?!. kardeoit ntdir, it. 

(•1|). [NL., neut., < LL. hordeolue, m,, a sty gtanystatloD.— r ~ 


hore^fiU. An obsolete spelling of koor. Chaucer. 
hore^f, n. An obsolete spelling of whore. 
hore^t, pron. Bee he^* 

horecojk n. [Early mod. E., < ME. horeeqvpe, 
horcop, < horCf whore, + cop (uncertain).] A 
bastard. FaUgrave. 

For, qrr, he seyde, hyt were not feyre 
A horeoh to be yowre heyre. 

airTryamoure,\,faB, 

horehonnd, n. See hoarhound. 
horestrongt, horestrangt, n. Same as kor- 

strong. 

Horia (ho'ri-k), n. [NL., appar. after L. koHa, 
oria, a small vessel, a flshing-smaok. The dim., 
NL. Horiola (< L. horioUi, a skiff, a fishing-boat), 
is ^plied to a ^nus of hemipters.] A genus 
of South American coleopterous insects, of the 
family CantharidtCf the members of which are 
finely colored and of comparatively lam size. 
HoriidflB (ho-ri'i-de), n, pi. [NL., < Roria + 
-ic/a*.] A family of heteromerous Colecpterdf 
named from the genus Horia, Westwood, 1889. 
horiflon (b^H'zqn), n. rFoTmerly with the ac- 
cent on the first syllable (in ME. orisonte on 
the last), as from the F.: now pron. as if di- 
rectly from the L.; = D. horizon b G. horUumt 
B Dan. Bw. horisont, < F. horizon b Pr. orizon 
B Bp. Pg. horizonte b It. orizzonte, < L. keri- 
zon (horizonU)f < Gr, opil^uv (so. akicAof), the 
bounding circle, the horizon, ppr. of opi^etv, 
bound, limit, < k/Mf, a boundary, limit.] 1 . The 
circle wdiich at sea forms the apparent boun- 
dary between sea and sky, and on land would 
bound the sky were all terrestrial obstruotlons 
down to the sea-level removed. Galled the ap- 
parent, sensible, or visible horizon^ in distinc- 
tion from the astronomical horizon (which see, 
below). 

When the morning sun shall raise his car 
Above the border of this Aorizoa. 

Shak,. 8 Hen. VI., iv. 7. 

Hence— 2. The lino that bounds the view; the 
limit of vision. 

Our horizon Is never quite at our elbowa 

Thoreau, Waldeq, p. 141. 

3. Figuratively, the limit of intellectual per- 
ception, of experience, or of knowledge. 

The histoiy of one horizon of life is that Its own com- 

g etion but prepares the way for a higher one,fiCTUhtitt 
c latter with conditions ^ a still farther developmenC 
H. D. Cape, Origin of the Fittest^ p. 488. 

4. In gcoh, a stratum or group of strata char- 
acterized by the presence of a particular fossil 
not found in the underlying or overlying beds, or 
of a peculiar assemblage of fossils. Such s bed or 
series of beds is often designated as the ione of the foi^ 
or group of fosrilB in quesUon, and^s^ a dktliio^ 
marked division is soineUmes called a horizon, as fomliif 
a convenient plane of reference for other nraps of str^ 
oocurriiig above and below, and not so dsflniteljr na rk ed 
by peoulhur fossil contents. 

Lepidodendra are especially oharaoteristlo trees of this 
horizon. Jktwaon, OedTHiri;. of Plants, App., p. fl77. 

6, In zodl. and anat., a level or horizontal line 

or surface : as, the horizon of the teeth; the ko- 

rizon of the diaphragm...-ArbifldallMll1l0ll« a con- 
trivance for enabling an observer to detsmlno Uw uttbido 
of a star above the horison when the horison ttsdf is not 

visible. It consists of a smaU hidlow tronkb oontainte 
quicksilver or any other flnid the^snrtaM of which allorH 
a roflected image of a celestial body. Thea^snbijtfmitod 


Bsliiilial< 
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well eepuftted, end the lirtt two oblique Teine 
of the fore wmge uniting in ft fork. Theqplinms 


pwrtobeoltheMmea«ft---niyiteallieril0^tli6i _ 
of ttBimr with the twrwtrlal ipha«^ or g«old jif a coDe 
heting Iti fortes at the aye ot the obaenrer.— Bfttionil 
ortroehecliaiL 8ameaaMlfviiMi»i0alhoriMMi.--V^ 
tflelW ii eBU Seedelil. 

horilOll^lMe (b$-Ti'zgn.glhe), n. In ortron., 
the eniftn plane mirror which is firmly ettaohed 
to the frame of a quadrant or sextant) and has 
one half silvered, in meaanring an altitado of the 
apn the oboerfor looki dlreotty through ite tranmarent 
huf toward the horlaon at the point dlreotly under the 
aan. Formerly two horlaon^glaaoea were often need, one 
the front glam ae above deooribed. the other, the back 

r i, ao plaoed that the obeenrer looked through It to 
point of the horieon oppoeite to that nnder the oun : 
tf ^jclM e had limply a narrow unailvered itzip aorou iti 

horiiontal (hox^i-aon'tal); a, and n. [ss D. 
korigantaalsaOt, horieon2[»/ssl>an. Bw. honsantal 
oh F. Sp. Pg. horisanUU s It. ansemtalef < ML. 

< L. horigan, horizon: see hariaon,^ 
L u* !• Of or pertaining to the horizon. 

Ai when the lun new>rlaen 
Looki throngh the horigontal mloty air, 

Bhom of biimNuns. Milton, P. L, I. MBi. 

8. Pftrallel to the horizon; at right angles to 
the direotion of gravity at any station; being 
on a level; not vertical nor inclined: as, a hor- 
itmial line or surface; a horizontal position. 



sift, differing frofii hair or other eutieular struc- 
tures chiefly in density and massiveness. The 
oharaoterof horn aa a outloiilar outgrowth or appendix 
in whlohtte 


\ Splnouf CfAll-louM spOtmuh, the fere wingB 

ehowinp abtiomittl venation. (Much enlnised*) 


tivrwvpmt* uriu i m uwui||<iu«iuiuuo ■ « 

soMol aaw-mill and moititing-machine; a korizonm | 
a karizoiUal eioapement ; a korizanZal steamHUiglne. 

. m 1002., being, aa the pena, organa, anrfaoei, marka, eto., 
of a bllataralhr lymmetrical <animal, jiaralld to a plane 
imipoMd to ezteud from end to end and from aide to aide 
oftihe body : aa, hoHamUal winga(thoae whioh, in repoae. 
He flat over the body, ao ai to bepandlel to the auppuaed 
planaX 

8. Measured or oohtained in a plane of the ho- 
lizon: as, horizontal di8taiice.-.HMiointal bar. 


hnagimuy line oroealng a piotnre pwmlel to ita base or 
bottom line, and at the aaanmed level of the eye of the 
obaa r var . (o) In Jlgwtd ba$M, a daab nnder a note indl- 
eating that the tonei of the laat Sgured chord are to be 
eentlnned wtthout regard to the toneofthebaai.—Hoiri- 
■OBtalltae of OampaK In eranOm,. the Interaeotiim of 


«inauU| wruw Aiiviauvu w •», au a fNArwAVA aw 

the horlaon, pairing through the eye and catting the per- 
aaettve plme at right anglea—HOTliontilldilia Of 
Ooilipar,ln eraniom., the plane pairing through the oen- 
tareftheezternal auditory mea^ on elthar ride and the 
tafarlor naaal apine.— BOnaontSl projtotto^ projeo- 
Hod made on a plane pmullri to the horiaon.--Bonion* 
tol niias of a projeetlla, the dliUnoe at which it falla 
on er amkea a horlaontal plane, whatever be the angle of 
root, gteam-oniine, etc, see 

IL u- In oranfom., the line drawn from the 
lower edge of the orbital cavity to the. middle 
of theesjvcavity. 

lliOlllOlltality(nor^i-zon-taVi-ti),n. [< horizon* 
lol + -fiy.] The state of being horizontal. 

Ko vaaa nor statue breaka the dead horiaonUUiJty of the 
pan^ Tko Amtfiean, XIIL 67« 

h0ll8OllteIll»1sl« (hor-i-zon^tal-i-za'shon), n. 
[< hofiioiiftri -490 + -arion.] In croniom., the 
act of placing the skull for craniometrical mea* 
surement so that the plane taken as the hori* 
■ontal datum-plane shall be truly horizontal 
Anthropologlato are not antifaly agreed on a boriiontal 
datnm-plaiie, but the alveoloeondyiean plane is uuially 
pr rie rred— that la, a plane paaring throngh the alveolar 
point tangent to the oondylea. When thla plane la made 
iMriaontMtheakaUlookatothah^ U^entbeakuU 
la feMrmootafy the horiaontallaation may become a dlia 
colt problem, and theaelaoilonaf an nnuanai datum-plane 
may ha rendwad neoeaaaiy^ 

ImritoOPtally (hoM-zon^tal-i), ado. In a hori- 
sontal direction or position ; in the direction 
of tlie horizon; on a level: as, a line stretched 
horizontaUy. 

It la ooeaalonally reqnirite that the obfeet-end of theln- 
itrumant be moved up and down ea wril aa hori»mUUly 
areqnatorlally. Polap, 5at Thaol., vllL 

dr'ki), a. Same as hookey^, 

“ (h6r'ki-ldd), n. Same as hookey^ 

, amnsUl [NI-; < Or. toioc, a 

oofd, dfcfti n, neeklaiee, + NL. sphiz.] A genus 
if plMiUice fouidedby Osten-Saoken in 1861. 


Cramiaag (alio called Jmetaeriece, from the genua mUih 
teria), characterised by having the ppore-oearing fUa- 
inenti articulated in amoniliform manner, and inperfleial 
or radiating in the period. 

horn (hfirn), n. [< ME. horn, < AB. horn =s OB. 
horn (in comp.) b OFriea. horn b OD. horn, 
horen, D. horen as MLG. horm^ LG. horn = OHG. 
MHG. G. horn ss loel. Sw« Dan. horn s Goth. 
haum ss L. cornu (> ult. £. oom^, comet,' etc.) ss 
W. Gael, and Ir. corn (the Old Celtic form is rep- 
resented by the entry h&pvav, trumpet, in Hesy- 
chius), a horn; with formative -n, akin to Gr. 
Kt'fiOQ (^/jar-), a horn (see ccrslo- and caruOf with 
formative -f; of the same root as AB. heorot, 
heort, £. hart^ and L. oervm, deer: see harit and 
Cervus. Beehomcl] 1. An excrescent growth 
upon the head in certain animals, serving as a 
weapon of offense or defense. Bee def. 3. The 
homi of cattle, ihecn and goata are familiar examplei. 
Snell horni,teohnica]!yoallea cornua cava or hollow horns, 
■re permanent or nen^ecidnons; they always grow npoti 
the head, and aye hollow, being formed upon a solid core 
of true bone. Thiw are uaually in one pair, right and 
left ; sometimes in two pairs, and In soma fossil animals 
even In three. There may also be but one, as in some 
rhinoceroae^ or there may be two placed one behind the 
other, as in others. Tme honis are distinguished from 
antlBni by being hollow, pennanenijmd nnbraiiclied (ex* 
cvpi in itie pronghorn antelope). They ooour usually in 
both sexes. See Corioomia, comu. 

And I stood upon the mud of the sei, and saw a beast 
rina np out of the sea, having seven hesdi and ten Aottw, 
and upon his Aonw ten crowna Bev. zilL 1. 

It is mid, **Ood sends a curst cow short Aom#.'* 

fiAak., Much Ado. ii.l. 
8. An antler of a deer. Antlers are not true horni, 
but are bony, solid, and dedduons, and are for the most 
part confined to themaleaei. Tbevare tedhnioally called 
tofwuo mAiOa or eomva deddua (that is, solid or decldu- 


gill-louie. H. opinomiM, forms on the stems of wyoh-baiel 
a gall, whioh is a deformation of the flower-bud. 
Bonninum (hflr-ml'num), n. [NL. (Linneus, 
1737), < Gr. bpfuvov, a kind of aage.] A mono- 
typio genus of plants belonging to the natural 
Older Labiatae and tribe Satureinew, the type of 
Endlicheris subtribe Horminew, and of Lindley’s 
tribe Horminidte. it is oharaoteriied by hiving the 
calyx 2-lipped ; the corolla with incurved, ascending robe ; 
* the anthers linear, l-oelled, confluent ; leaves mostly radi- 
cal, dentate^ the upper reduced to narrow bracts ; whorls 
C-flowered ; flowers violet-purple. The single specieiv H, 
Pprenafettui, is a native of the mountiina ai Europe. 
Benthim makes fforttrinum a section of the genus iSritaa ; 
Moenoh, a subgenus of Mmtha: Toomefbrt, a synonym 
for the genus Saltia. 

homiogone, bombgon (h6r'm$^n, -gon),' n. 
Same as honmogonium. 
bormogoida, n. Plural of hormogonium. 
hormogonlmiiim (hdr^mp-gd-nim'i-um), n.\ pi. 
hormogonimia (-4). [NL., i Gr. bp/wc, a cord, 
chain. + ybvifioi, producuve: see gonimiumJ] 
One of the common forms of gonimia of lichens, 
especially characteristic of the CoUemacem. It 
is small, 'moniliform, and contained in a syugo- 
nimium. 

nlnm (hdr-m^go'ni-um), »i.; pi. Aor- 
mogonia (-3). [NL., < Gr. bppo;, a cord,.onain, + 
ybvog, offspring, j In hot,, a special reproductive 
body in the nostocs, having the form of a chain 
of roundish cells, from which new ooBnobla are 
formed. Also hormogone, hormogon. 

The cells intermediate between two heterocysts escape 
in the form of a small chain, called a hormogoniumjfnd 
swim about with a spiral motion through the water. They 
at length become quiescent and begin to divide both trans- 
versely and longitudinally. Of the cells thus fonned some 
become heterocystm and in prooem of time a new Hostoc 
is formed. Fwfiow, Marine Algis^ p. 12. 

honaogonong (hflr-mog^o-nus), a. [As horm<h 
gon-4utn + -oaz.] Possessing or resembling a 
normogonium. 

Hormoapennea (hdr-mp-spdr^mo-d), n. pi. 
[NL., < Gr. bppog, a cord, chain, *4- enlppa, a seed, 
+ -c<r.] One oi the principal divisions of tho 
Floridew, or red and purple seaweeds, as pro- 


tranritlon from a mam of aggintlnatad 1 „ _ 

bony core of the frontal bone to hard homy aubstimoe at 
the tip Is vary gradual and readily observed. ThC thicks 
enod akin of the human heri ii horn, and aimilar aperial 
thiokeninga are called come. TOrtolae-aball ii another 
kind of horn, aa are alio the hard covering of the beak and 
feetof blrdatheioalmof reptilm,eto. fiorntnthisienae 
Is related toDoneoroaitllage only In that Itbriongsto the 
same general group of connective timnes. 

Veetly laonr'd from being soil’d qr tom, 

Beneath a pane of thin translaoent Aom, 

A book. Cbu^, Tiroolnium,Ll8a 

4. Something made of bom, or like or likened 
to a horn in position, shape, use, or purpose. 

The conquering Brute on Corlnens brave 
This Aom of land bestow’d, and: mark’d It with his name. 

Mraytofi, Polyolblon, 1. 606. 

We skirt the western Aom of Babionoello, and another 
turn leads us through the channel. 

M. A. Fraoman, Venice, p. 192. 

The wood whioh gridm and clangs 
Its leaflem ribs and iron Aoms. 

Tonnyton, In Memorism, evil. 
Specifloally — (a) A feeler ; a tentacle ; an antenna : an ovi- 
positor ; alia the tuft of feathers upon the head of sundry 
birds, resembling a horn ; a plumioohi, as that of varioua 
owla 

As the snail, whose tender Aoms being hit. 
Shrinks backward in hit shelly cave with pain. 

8 hok., Venus and Adonis, 1. 1088. 
(b) A wind-lnstrament more or lem resembling a horn in 
shape and rise, and originally made of horn : as, a hunt- 
Ing-Aom; a tin Aom. In the simpler fonns the hom is- 
used dhiofly to give signal^ producing single or Slight- 
ly variable loud tones. The nuntlng-horn, nowever, wsa 
early risborated and made capable of producing a variety 
of calls, fanfaresb and simple nmes. Wood, Ivory, and va- 
rious metals have been used for making horns. 

He’s blawn his Aom sm Sharp and ahrUl ; 

Up start the deer on every hill. 

iroiAfo^(GhUd'a Ballada, I. 160 )l 
W ith homi and tnimpeti now to msdiiem swell, 

Mow link in sorrowa with a tolling bell. 

Pope, Bunolad, IL 828. 

Waked at dead of night, I heard a aound 
As of a silver Aom from o'er the hills 
Blown. Tennyeon, Holy Grail, 

(e) By extension, a mnslosl wind-instrument of the trum- 
pet clam, developed from the huntlng-hom (previous^ 
modified for urn in orchestras under roe name oomo ai 
oaoriaX and distinctively called the French hom, having 
a riender tube oi bnss or silver, several feet long, grace- * 
fully curved upon itself, terminating in a flaring bell, and 
blown throngh a mouthpiece of oonoidsl bore. Its tonea 
are harmonics of the 
natural tone of the tube, 
produced by slightly 
varying the method and 
pressure of the blowing. 
Itsoompamis about four 
octavui^ the series of 
tones in the two upper 
octaves being diatonic 
and partially chromatic. 
In addition to 



primary or open tones, 
modified or closed tones 
are produced by inler^ 
iiig the hand into the 
bdl.so as to alter tho 
pitch of an open tone 
chromatically. Tho 

8 itch of the fundamen- 
il tone, and thus of tho 
whole lerim of open 


8. Hardened and thickened cpidermig or cuti- 
cle, aa that of which naili, olawi, and hoofs con- 


tones. Is altered by de- 
tachable crooks, which 
Increase the sotnsl 
length of the tube. 
From eight to twelve 
^ such crooks are made. 

G pltohirif the Instrumeni 

\ in neany all the chro- 

w 5 raPih matte keys between the 
second C below middle 
0 and the mcotid Kb be- 

1, couhta-hons Fmdi Of or- 

whioh th.ln»^mOTt to 
bugle I 4, post-iiuni ; 5. bunting-hom. to be set il indicated at 
the beginning of moh 
piece; bat the music is written in the key of 0. The 
pitch of the tube is still further affected by the tuning^ 
Hide, which Is one of the ourvm of the tube 00 arranged 
that It oan be pushed in or out at will. Ventils or valvea 
are sometimes added to the tube to facilitate rapid pas- 
mgea. Homs are the most valuable orchestral inscru- 
menta of their dam. Their tone is mellow, pervasive, and 
blending, with a peonliar romantic quality. The French 
horn is soroatimm naed ringly or ea a lolo Instrument^ but 
In orehmtraa It is neariy alwsys oombliied in pairs or in 
Qusiteta and used both for melodic effects, mpeolslly In 
xaniarm and similar flgurea, and for suitalned chords as a 
harmonic basis for free initmmentatlon. (rf) A drinking- 
veaeelof thethapeof ahoraormadeof ahora. BeedrfnE 
ing-hem. 

They attended the banquet and sWved the herom with 
Aonur of mead and ala Maoon, Motes on Gny's-Foema 
They sit with knife In meat and wine in Aom. 

Tenmyeon, Merlin and Vivien, 
(e) A long nrofeetlon, frequently of rilver or gold, worn 
on the fomnead by natives of some Aaiatloooatttrlei. (/) 
One of the extremities (enspt) pf the moon when wazug 
and weitfng, endhaaoeef ewynnsewit riisped oh|eet 



I wvr a ddlpbln hang r tho Aortu of 
Shot from a wavt. 

FkUher {and anothm^t Sea Voyage, 1. 1« 

Tlie angello iguadron bright 
Torn'd fiery red, ■haipenfng in mooned Aomm 
T heir phalanx. Milton, P. L., iv. 978. 

Ere^ten moone had aharpeii’d either horn, Drydtn, 

The Am#, or eztremitlee of the bow, wore two large 
tnfta of ooooa-nnt-treei. CooA, Voyages, I. L 7. 

(g) The hom of a oow or other animal, or, now, any alml- 
fir ease or flask, used lor holding guniK>wder; a powder- 
horn or powder-flask. 

Baoh man . . . places a ball In the palm of hia hand, 
pouring as much powder from his hom upon it as will 
cover it. Avduhon, Omith. Blog., 1. 203. 

(A) pf. A head-dress worn daring tlie first half of the fif- 
teenth oentniy, thegeneral shape of which was tliatof a pair 
of horns spreading like those ox an ox. These head-dresses 
consisted qf stufls embroidered and set with Jewels, or of 
nets (oompiuw by which the hair was entirely or 

almost entirely eonoealed, a veil covering the whole. (0 
A projeotlng part of a head-dress, especially of that of 
women in the fourteenth century, (j) A'cefes., either of 
the comers or angles made by the front and ends of an 
altar. In Christian churches, that at the left of the priest 
when facing the altar is the goopA hom; that at his 
right, the opiiUo hom. 

Bind the sacrifice with cords, even unto the homo of 
the altar. Ps. cxviii. 27. 

(A) In the Bible; a symlml of strength, powor, or glory. 

All the Aortur of the wicked also will 1 cut off ; but the 
homt of the righteous shall be exalted. X*s. Ixxv. 10. 

And hath raised up an hom of salvation lor us In the 
house of his servant David. Luke 1. 09. 

(f ) In raUroad-cars, a part rigidly fastened to the coupler or 
draw-bar, by moans ox which the coupler and buffer-springs 
are connected. Cur-lHiUdor’t Diet, (m) Either of two pro- 
jections on a side-saddle, serving to support the right leg. 
(nt) The beak of an anvil. (») A hraneii of a subdivided 
stream. 

With sevenfold Aonwr mysterious Nile 
Surrounds the skirts of Egypt's fruitful soil. 

Drydm, tr. of Virgil's Georgies, iv. 409. 
(p) Naut., one of the ends of the crosstrees. (q) One of 
the alternatives of a dilemma. See dilemma, 1. (rt) The 
imaginary projection on the hrow of a cuckold. (Low.j 

{ This use, derived through Italian from) Greek, is extremo- 
y frequent lu tliu plays of Hhakspere and his contempo- 
raries.] 

If I have Aofns to make me mad, let the proverb go with 
me ; I'll be Aorn mad. Shak,, M. w. of W., iil. fi. 

(s) In Aof., anyjpntceas or appendage which is shaped 
somewhat like the horn of nn animal, as the spur of the 
' ' * '' hoods in dsefe- 
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8. To give the ghape of a hom to.— 4. To treat 
to a eharivariy or mock serenade of tin horns, 
eto. See homing^ 2. [Local, U. S.}— 6. To 
adjust (the frames of a ship) in process of con- 
struction so that they shall be exactly, at idght 
angles with the line of the keel. 

homaget, n, [< Aon* + -jw/e. after the equiv. 

cfvmage^ < L. enmu (b E. Aorw) + j A 
quantity of com formerly given yearly to the 
lord of the manor for every ox worked in the 
plow on lands within his jurisdiction, Co/- 
grave, under droiet, 

hom-baad (hdm'band), n. A band of trumpet- 
ers.— rubbI^ hom-band, a band of musioiaus each 
one of wliom plays upon a hom a single note only of the 
scale. The horns vary in length from 12 feet to 9 inches, 
according to the pitch of the note, and to play the chro- 
matic scale through a compass of 8 octaves requires 37 
players. This method of performing music was invented, 
with a suitable system or notation, by J. A. Maresch, a 
Bohemian doiiiicfled in Bussin, who gave his first per- 

arlal court in 17rifi. His method 

has been preserve in 

It admits of tlie performance with precision of somewliat 

nomr" " " * ‘ ^ . 

hem 

sarily small. 

hom-bar (hdrn'bUr), n. The cross-bar of a car- 
riage, or tne 
sta^. 

hombeak (li6m'bek), n. The garfish: same as 

• ItartMiclf 2, . 

hornbeam (hom^bem), n, A small tree be- 
longing to the genus Varpinus, of the natural 
order VupuUferai, The American hornbeam, also call- 
ed Um o^h, vmterdMeeh and ironwaod, is C. CaroUnU 
ana or An^erieana. It is a shrub or small tree, 10 to 20 
feet high, with voty hotivy, hard, close-grained wood, which 
is aouiotlmcs used in tnaking carpenters' tools, handles, 
eto. The European homb< - • 


lies, 

C.’Betuhm, ia alio a amall 
The wood Xnakea a fine 
Is also used for agricul- 
tural liiipleiiioiits, mallets, cogs of wheels^ eto. Also called 
yoke-eltn, /MrdbeaW', and norn-beeeh. See out under Car- 
pinue. 

With thee, where Easna's Aoiw-beam grove 


;< G.Aonihliiidi^ 
E. hlmda: 


furmance before the imjMrlal court in : 

k Russia down to tlie present time. 

, rmance with precision of somewhat 

inplicated inuslu, including runs, trills, and other oni- 
llfshiiion^ but the artistic value of the result is neoes- 

drn'bllr), w. Thee 

) gearing supporting the fore-spring 


tree, much planted jn England. Th 
elastic tip fur a flaliing-rod, and is i 
tural iiiipleiiioiits, mallets, cogs of wh 


Its foliage o'er me interwove 
Along the lonely path I've itray’d. 


J, Scott, Ode to Leisure. 
An animal with 


petals in Linaria, or the creat borne by the 
piOM, 

O. A draught of strong liquor: as, to take a 
Aom.- See def. 4(d). [Colloq.] 

The chaplain gave ua a pretty stiff hom of liquor apiece. 

W, M, Burtoti, Waggeries. 

6. lu areh,f the Ionic volute. — Alpine horn, a 
long trumpet used by tho Swiss mountaineers for sig- 
tialiiig ami for musical effects.— Amalthea's hom, the 
cornucopia, or hom of plenty. 

With fruiti, and flowers from Amalthea'e hom. 

, MUton, P. B., IL m. 

homt, put out of the protection of the law ; pro- 
Clikimed an outtaw. Biftton-Tumer, Vagrants and va- 
gmey, p. 864, note. (Slang. ] — BasB horn, a lame deep 
hori 4 oiioe used in military bands.— Engllib nom, a 
tenor oboe. See oAos.— Frsnoh hornTme orchestral 
hom. Seo def. 4 (c).— Hom for the tbumbt, a kind of 
hom thimble worn by pickpockets on tho thumb to sup- 
port the edge of the kiitfo iu cutting out puraea. 

I have your name, now I remember me, in my book of 
horaera ; home for the thumb, you know how. 

Middleton and Dekker, Boaring Girl, v. 1. 
Bom of identaTf or eomucopta. In etaMiool myth., the 
horn of the goaf Amalthoa by which tlie infant Zeus was 
tuokled, broken off by him and endowed with tho quality 
of becoming filled with whatever its possessor might wish 
for ; hence, In representation, a goat's horn as a symbol 
of plenty or abundance in genend.— Hom-of-plonty 
gnu, an Oriental grassy Comueo/dat cueuUatnm.-^m a 
fiom. not at all : a humorous expression of doubt or denial : 
aa he will do it —in a hom (tliat is, will not do it). Some- 
times, in provincial English use, extended to fri a hum 
when the dtnU U blind, [Colloq. or Blang.1— Bax hom. 
SeeMMom.— To blow l&bn^s homt. BeefrwcAi.— 
lb ooDii oat at tho littto uSit the hom to come off 
ul from any encounter or eiqmrienoo ; come to grief : need 
especially of one who oowetely fails in a boatful or 
pretentious undertaking. [CMloq. j — To pull or draw in 
one’s horns, to repressone'a ardor, or resfrain one s pride : 
in idlaBlon to the mail's habit cd withdrawing Its feelers 
when startled.— To PUt to tho hom, in old Scots law, 
to denounce as a reuel ; outlaw for not appearing in tho 
court of aummona. This was done by a meuengor-at-arma 
who proceeded to the cross at Edinburgh, and among 
other formalities gave tliree blasts with a hom, by which 
the person was understood to be proclaimed rebel to the 
king for contempt of his authority.— TO tsko th0 by 
the horns. Bee Auf/I.— V|Gvo-hom, a musical horn 
. with valves for altering the ^h of parUcular tonoa 
hom (hOm), V. t, r< ham, w.j 1. To furnish 
with horns.— 2f. To cause to wear horns" 
as the mark of a cuckold; cuckold. [Low.] 

Fol. J not repent me of my late disgulie. 

JfMT. If you can horn him, air, you need not 

B. Jonmm, Volpone, ii. 2. 

The moon embraces her shepherd ; 

And the queen of love her wanlor; 

While the first does Aom« 

The stars of tho mom, 

And the second the heavenly f^o*- . ^ 

TamoBedkm. 


hom-beastt (hdm'best), 
boms ; a homed beast. 

Here we have no temple but thor wood, no assembly but 
hom-beaste. Shak., Aa you Like it. Hi. 8. 

boro-beach (h6m ^b4oh), n. Same as homheam. 
hombill (hdm^bil), n. A largo non-passerine 
bird of the family BuecrotUicc .* so called from 



homblailda (hfim'blendb «. 

< ham, ss E. hmn, + btonds. 
blende.] 'A common mineral, ervstalliEixif is 
the monoolinic system with a pnsmatie an|^ 
of 1244^. Parallel to this, the fundamental prlsn, iS 
has perfect cleavage. It occurs uaually In massive fonutr 
vaiying in structure from compact to columnar and fibroaSr 
with the flbera pa^lel or curved, and also, but leas oftenr 
lamollar. In oompoaition it varies widely, from the white* 
tremolite. a sllloate of calcium and magneaium, to the 
green actinoHte, which oontaiiia alio more ‘or less iron,* 
Hiid to the dark-green, brown, and black varietleB, pairi^ 
site and cummon hornblende, which contain alumina aa 
well aa lime, magnesia, and iron ; manganeae ia also pres- 
ent in some varletifi% and leaa commonly aodlum and no* 
tHBsium. Aabeatoa, mountain-cork, and mountaln-leatner 
arc Included here, and nephrite or Jade ia a tough, com- 
pact variety. Hornblende is a conatltuent of many crys- 
talline rocks, aa ayenite, dlorite, hornblende schist, some 
kinds of trachyte, andesite, etc. The name amjdiibole la 
often useii as the general term to include all the varietlea. 
The hornblende or amphilmle group of minerals includes 
also the isolated orthornumbic specleaanthophylllte, and 
themonoclinloarfvedsonitc, crocidollte, glaucophane, eto. 
In geology, homlflendc or hinmbUtidie la often prefixed 
to names ox rocka to indicate the accidental presence in 
greater or leas quantity of that mineral, in addition to the 
other Ingrodioiits which the ruck uaually contains. Honi- 
blende is a frequent result of tho metamorphiam of other 
minerals, especially of augite.— Hombtonde MIdSSitib 
Hoe amlodtv.^ BornbltlldS basalt, a very basic vm of 
holocrystallino toxturo, somewhat porphyritl <4 oontatn- 
ing a comparatively small amount of feldsimr and aoot- 
tered crystals of hornblende. It la a characteristio rook of 
‘ the BhUiigeblrgo In Bavariiu etc.- HomblSIlde gabblO^ 
a variety of gabbro in which the diallage is more or leia 
replaced by hornblende.— Bomblsnds rock, a rook oon- 
I aiatlng chiefly of Idaok or dark-green honiblende, but of- 
ten inteilaniftiated. with feldspar, quarts, or mica. Also 
called amphibolite. The same rock when It has aaohlatoae 
charaotor is called hombiehtie slate or hornblende frAfrf.— ^ 
Labrador homblonde. See AyperriAffna. 
homblendic ( h6rn-blen'(lik), a, [< hornblende -K 
-»c.] Containing hornblende ; resembling hom- 

blonde— Bomblindlo granite. Same aa hornblende 
granite. See granite, 1, 

hom-blower (hArn'blo^^r), it. [< ME. *Aoni- 
hlowere, earlier hombUtwere, < AS. 
harnbldwcre, < horn, hom, + ftldie- 
erc, blower.] One who blows a 
horn; a trumpeter. 

The Hom-A/of/vr (at Blpon] winds a hom 
eveiy morning at nine o'clock, before the 
mayor's door and* at tho town cross. 

Munieip, Cvrp, Reports, 1886, p. 1710. 

hornbook (hdm'bfik), n, 1. A leaf 
or page, usually one containing tho 
alphabet, the nine didts. and the 
Lord’s Prayer, covered with trans- 
larent horn and 4ixed in a frame with a han- 
ie : formerly used in teaching children to read. 

He teaches boys the horn-book, Shak,, L. L. Ih, v. l. 

To Master John the English Maid 

A Homhodk gives of Ginger-bread ; 

And that the (;hild may learn the better, 

Aa he can name, he eats the Letter. 

Prior, Alma, 11. 

Henco — 2. A book containing the first prin- 
ciples of any science or branch of knowledge;, 
a primer. 

hom-bng (hdm'bug), M. A very common North 
American beetle, Paesalus comutua, of the fam- 
ily Lucanida\ of large size, elongate form, and 
shining black color with pitch-black legs, the 
elytra Bulcate with regularly impressed hues of 
punctures, and the head aimed with a stout 
curved horn, its whitish larva, found in deeaying 



pax 

die 


Rhinoceros Hombill (Sueetw rhiMeesret). 

the homy casque, in some cases of enormous 
size, which surmounts tho bill* The bill la its^ 


very largo, like that of a toucan, on which account the 
hombilla have been aaaociated with the toucans ; they mutt 
i>e olaaaed, however, with the kingfishers and hr 
notwithstanding the slightness of their superficial 
blance to these birds. There are t wo groupt of hoi 


I IrllV/ lUUVV 

ihers and hoopoes, 
rflclal reaem- 
of hornbllla, 

latter, which 

constitute the genua Sucortms, have the casque quite hol- 
low and in some oases open in front. One of the largest of 
the tree-hombllls la the rhinoceros hombill, Bueeroe rhino- 


\lie trec-hornbilla and 


here are two gronpa of hornbllla, 
lund-hombilla. The latter, which 



Sv'isssrS'oSiaXfA-.u Awjup. 

pine im^es ia B. hydnmotm. African hombilla are ohietly 
of the genera Toekas, as T, erpthrorhyi^us, and Bpeanis- 
tee, 90 B. bueeinator ; the ground-hombills are also exolu- 
aively African. All these singular birds are for the moat 
iMut fruglvoroua, and some of them are known to have 
the ourious habit of imprlaoning the female in the hole in 
which she lays her eggs, hy stopping up tlw en^oq, leav- 
ing room omy to paaa in food to her during her confine- 
ment. 

hombiU-CUCkoo (hdm'bil-kfik^d), n. An ani. 
See Crotqphaga, 


Hom-buff {Pajtaitts esrHuHi^, natural ilse. 
a, larva : S, uu|ni : c, beetle, d, under ilde of ^ree thoracic joIntB 
uf larva, kliuwiiig Iqp ; #, metathoraele leg of larra. 

■tumps and logs, has the third pair of logi rndtaents^ . 
but the two anterior pairs are well developed. MUeg, 4flt v 
Mo. Ent. Hep, p. 18fk 

born-card (hArn’kOrd), n, A transparent 
of hom graduated for use on ohans, either 
a protractor or for meteorological ptiiiKiMi» 
represent the direction of the wind m a cyoMfil 
Smyth, : 

horn-coot (hCrn'kOO. n. The ton g e w i tj wW 
Mo otus. [lioeal, Eng.] 



(htailEfir), n. Tlie core of a hofn; 

a nrojeotioii or prooess of the frontal bone on 
wnion the oorneoiu subetanoe of a horn is Bup- 
ported and molded. It Ib tme bone, of whi^ 
the homy Babstanee forms only a sheath. 

The horni of the Boyidie oonitft of permanent, conioal, 
nWBlb^ carred, bony prooeieei, Into which air-cells oon- 
tfamea from the frontal sinuses often extend, called horn- 
eersf^ enshedthed in a cash of true horn. 

r. //. Flotver, Encyc. Brit., XV. 481. 

' lumi-oiilraas (hdm^kwS-ras^), n. A ooat of 
felloe made of scales of honi stitched to a gar- 
ment of leather or stuff. fSee mtle^armor. 
Imni-diiteiliper (hdmMis-tem^pdr), n. A dis- 
ease of cattle affecting the internal substance 
or core of the horn. 

hO/tU’^bnim (hdm'drum), n. A wheel having 
curved partitions which separate it into sec- 
tions, used for raising water. Jff. JET. Knight 
honied (h6md), o. [< mK. homed (with restored 
vowel), < AS. hyrned (with mutated vowel) (s 
OHG. pi-humcf, MHG. g&Mmet, G. ge~homt s 
Dan. hornet; as L. comutue. > E. eomute^ q. v.) ; 
as horn + -cdii.} Furnished with a horn or 
horns, or something resembling a horn in its 
nature, use, position, or appearance : as, loomed 
eatUe; a homed lizard ; the homed moon. 

In that bescrt ben many wylde men, that ben hldouse 
tolokenon: lor thel ben 

MandevtUe, Travels, p. 274. 
O, that I were 

Upon the hill of Baaan, to outroar 

The homed herd I Shot., A. and 0., lit 11. 

The dim and homhd moon hung low. SheUey, Alastov. 

^peeiaoally— (a) Xn orwUh, having feathers on the head 
imeoting like horns: as, the Aomed owl* aAomedgrobe. 
») in enfom., having one or more large hom-llke projeo- 
tloni. See out under Aom-eiij 7 . <ef) Altered. UaUimU. 
id) In Asr., having horns : an epithet uaed when tholr tlnc- 
tme A dlneront from that of the rest of the creature.— 
Hemed beetle, ftof , fprebe, hog, horse, larlL owl, 

mo, L— Bomed toad, viper, etc. See the nouns.— 
HOnied wavcy, in her. See iMtey. 
boniedlieae (hSmd^ncs or hdr^ned-nes), ft. The 
state of being homed. 

The antlent Druids had their superitltloua Bites at the 
Ghaagee of the Moon. The Uomednen of the New Moon 
A MlU feintly considered by the vulgar as au Omen with 
Besard to the Weather. 

Boume't Pop, Antig. (1777Xp. 880. 

bom-eel (hdm'Sl), n, l. The larger sand-lance. 
[Prov. Eng.]— 2. The garfish, Belone vvlgariH: 
so called mm its elongated body and produced 
jaws. [Prov. Irish.] 

boniel (hfir'nel), ft. [Reduced form of liom~ 
eel} Tne bom-eel. [Ppoy. Eng.] 
bomexif (hfir'uen); a. [ME. hwmen (with re- 
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peter. The connection with horn is further 
shown by OFries. horefhbkf a hornet (Eilian), 
lit. a 'hom-bee,’ horen-toren, a wasp (Eilian), 
LG. liomke^ a hornet: of. homken^ a little horn; 
cf. G. dial, homechf aud E. dial, homiole, a hor- 
net. But this connection may have originated 
in popular ot3rmo]ogy; aud tne word may be 
really cognate with L. erabro (for ^erasro (f); 
cf. L. tenehrm as related to Skt. tamisrd: see 
dim), a hornet, and with the Slavic, etc., forms : 
OBuig. ardshOf a wasp, ^erdaheni^ a hornet, rs 
Bohem. srcA, arahcn, arahah s Pol. azerazed s 
Buss, aherahenef etc., a hornet; OPmss. airailiaf 
hornet, sLltb. ahirahliaf ahirahu^ a wasp; cf. 
Bohem. irrsAcM, buzz. Observe that worn alirohas 
cognate forms iu L., Slav., Lith., etc.] 1. An 
insect of the 
wasp family, 
of the genus 
Veajtaf much 
larger and 
stronger than 
wasps of other 
species, and 
capable of in- 
flicting a more 
severe and 

S ainful sting. 

ionieA congre- 
gate In a cellular 
nest formed of a 
subeAnce resem- 
bling coarse paper, elaborated from leaves and partioles 
of wood. The nest Is sometimes pendent, and sometimes 
placed in a hollow tree. The European hornet, V. erabro, 


lunMfvImW 

TheysMoant.,. . AcmifheAiwiiifwlof themodnlwhtoh 
A the esnse why they set up In their stales a oresoent 
J. Origory, Fostbimia, p. 168. 

2. A mock serenade with tin horns and other 
discordant instruments, performed either, iu 
humorous congratulation, as of a newly married 
couple, or as a manifestation of public disap- 
^val, as of some obnoxious person. [Looiu, 

A few momenta after the ceremony a gun wae heard 
outside— the signal for the homing, without which in 
that region no wedding would be thought complete. 

Bxaminor andChreniek. 

3. Public proclamation by the blowing of a 
horn ; speoifloaBy, same as lettera of homing. 



American Hornet ( AVr/o macula ta), ' 
natural tice. 


and the American hornet^ or yellow-Jaoket^ T. maoukda, 
are simitar In character and habit. The name Is often 
used for any laiwe or formidable wasp, especially one whose 
sting is exceptionally palnfuL 

He’s like a hornet now. be hums and busses 

Nothing but blood and horror. 

FUUshor, Double Marriage, tv. 4. 

Who seem a swarm of ATometa bussing out 
Among their Foes, and humming lound about. 

To spet their spight agslnst their Enemie% 

With poyionie Darta, in noser brows, and eyes. 

Sylvodor, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, IL, The Decay. 

2. Figuratively, a person who annoys by fre- 
quent aud persistent petty attacks. 

More than one sultan, hoping to rid themselves of the 
annoyance, Sited out expeditions against the Island with 
the oesign of crushing the homeU lii their nest Preecott, 

stir 
a 


lesign of crushing the homtU In their nest 

To bring a nost of hornets about oni*8 oars, to st 
up enemies agslnst one's self; bring upon one’s self 
swarm of troublea or voxatloni. 

hornet-clearwlxig (hdr'net-kiei 
hornet-moth, as apiformia 


klSr^wing), n. A 
mia or 8, bembeci- 

formia, 

hornet-fly (hfir'net-flf), n. A dipterous insect 
of the family AailidoB; a robber-fly. 
hornet-moth (hfir'net-mOth), n. A moth of 
the family Seaiidos and muub Seaia or JEgeria: 

^ as, the lunar homeUmoWf Seaia bemhectformia. 

Wydif, Pa xevu. 6(Oxf.). hom-flnch (hOm^flneh), ». The stormy petrel, 


IHMlWttT uxiujt c*. nvrU'Vn re- 

stored vowel), < AS. hwrnen (ss OHG. hurniiiy 
MHG. humeny hominy G. hdmern)y of horn, < 
horn, bom: see horn and •en^.'} Of horn, 
lin ToA of the homene trurnpe. 


' (hfir'ner), n, 

(« MD. MLG. korener)] 

-efl.] 1 . One who blows a horn ; a horn-player ; 
a trumpeter.— 2. One who works or deals in 
bom* 


Bven the horns of cattle are prohibited to be exported ; 
Slid the two Instgnillcant trades of the homer and oomb- 
isslMr enjoy, in thA respect, t monopoly against the gra- 
Adam amith, W^th of NaUona iv. a 


M within a speoifled time, under pain of being de- 
rebel, with a warrant also to selie movables, etc. 
bee caption. 

,homifdlt(h6r^niBh),a. [< Aofn + -/8Ai,] Some- 
‘ what like horn ; homy. 

Temperance, as If It were of a homUh composure, A too 
bard for the flesh. Sir M. Sandye, Esssys(1684Xp 8L 

hornist (hfir'uist), n, [< horn + -fof.] A horn- 
player. 

hornito (h6r-ufi'td), n. rSp., dim. of homo, an 
oven, kiln, furnace: seenomoi] In pool., alow 
oven-shaped mound, common in the volcanic 
districts of South America, usually emitting 
from its sides and summit hot smoke and other 
vapoins. Homltoa are only from 6 to 10 feet high, and 
according to Humboldt are not eruptive conei^ but mere 
intumesoenoes on the fields and Sides of the larger volca- 
noi. Also called Aomo. 

In every direction [In the lava desert in loelandl there 
are Innumerable Aomitmr, seemingly fonned originally of 
a variety of strands of the fiery ooae twisted into all sorts 
of fantastic shapes, the outer surface sufwestlve of a tan- 
gle of IntertwAted anakos of Inordinate mlckness. 

ATafvre, XXX. 864. 

homkeckef, n. The garfish, Belme vulgaria. 
Palagrave. 

horn-laad (h6m'lod), n. Lead ohlorid : so called 
by the old chemists because it assumes a horny 
appearance in fusing. See phoagenite, 
hoxillefiB (hfirn'les), a. [< homv + -less.] Hav- 
ing no boms. 

Tlio cattle of the highlands of Scotland are exceedingly 
small, and many of them, males as well as females, ate 
homUeH, Pennant, Brit ZoOL, The Ox. 

' Heaps of mill, homlMe unicorns . . . 

And ahatter'd talbota, which had left the stones 
Raw that they fell from. Tennyiton, Holy Grail. 

bomlefiSlieBB (hdru'les-nes), n. The state of 
being destitute of horns. 

Herodotus's opinion as to the cause of hmdeenuset has 
been accepted by many writers down to modem times. 

Ataer. Naturaiist, XXL 887. 

homlet (hfirn^let), n. [< horn + -?cf.] A lit- 
tle horn or projection. 

Wings . . . embracing the keel and the homleteot the 
awniiig. Sir W. Jonee, Select Indian Hants, Na 60. 

The stormy petrel, horn-Siachine (bfirn'm^hen^), n. A machine 
' ^ " oe-soles: so called because the 

on a horn. 

, mad), a. Mad with rage at 

having been made a cuckold. See horn, 4 (r). 

he thinks h'ai lost hA mAtress ; 
twill run him hem-mad. 


« ^ Fleteher, Pilgrim. IIL 7. 

in reference to £e texture o/'t£e exoslmleton.— honi-llUtdll68B (hfim^mad^nes), n. The state of 
8. The sand-inke or ssuger, Stieotfedium eana- boru-mad; raving madnoM. 

denaey a perooid fish : so named in allusion to Somebody courts your wife. Count? -Where and when? 

IioWa»*.to»,onewhohadbeen-putfotho „ Havin^aW-hoofad 

horn, or pnbUoly d«nom^ and proseribed ; hom-maU (hdm'mftl), «. Soalo-armor oonaiat- 

d by O^tal natlona, and was intao? 


8ta One who horns or cuckolds. [Low,]— 4, 


duc^ by the Itoperor Hennr V. of Germany as the de- 

^ A % ^ hmokoumurn ■ ■ 

CK mm iroopis 


See an- *l^i>urle of blta, fenslve 

j flhouts, aiTows, tramp o£ the kon^ooted horse found a valuable adjunct to defensive annor on account 

fluSmr^Sraiele Bee mua el e That grind the glebe to powder l Tennyson, TiresAa. of to surijuie, from which weapons glance. Com. 

bflniBt (h6r'net),'n. [< ME. •hornet (with re- hornflll (hdm'ftd), n. l< horn +.-/tt?.] As h^^msItaT^fhfirn'm&^kSr), w. 1. One who 
. stored vowel; not found), < AS, hymet, hgmetey much as a horn holds: i^d of a drmking-oup makes horns, especially drinking-cups so call- 
kgmettey hymstu (with mutated vowel), earUeat or ppwder-fliwk, esj^lally one made of horn, ed.— 2t. A maker of cuckolds. [Low.] 

inslzmoe ksfwitu (in a gloss, <'crabro, waefs ^See kofn, 4 (d) and (g). 


[waim] vel Hmrsifu”), a= MLG. homte, Iwmetae k 
m OHG. homuzy homazy MHG. homuz, homiZy 
G. komiaa; G. dial, dim, homisael ss MD. homael^ 
horady hnraeH (Eilian), D. horzd, a hornet; ap- 
psr. < AS. OHG., etc., Aom, with the same for- 
mative that appears in another deriv. from the 
same ult. root, name^, AS. heor^oty heor-ty E. 
ksrt m OHG. hiruzy G. hiraeh (nee kart^ and 
keffw), tlie ref. being to the hornet’s horns or 
emiwiUBf or to the buzzing sound it makes; 
sL MX/k* horenaTy a hornet, also a tra:tepeter, 
^komer,’ OLG. ^^Aorn-beron, crabrones,’’ hor- 
" , Ht* 'horo-besiren,’ i. e. (perhaps) ^tmm- 
I,’ ns AB. Jkww-bora, tr. L. eofwicm, a truni- 


Same as comage. 


Virtue A no homemaker; and my Rosalind A virtuous. 

Shab,, As you Like it, iv. L 



homy appearance. 
guicbaileer, 

kom-mnllet (h6ra 'mullet), n. The stone-roller 
or black sucker, MyponteUum or Catoatomua hi- 
grieana, [(yhesapeake Bay.] 

Aomo (hdr^nd), n. [Sp., an oven, kiln, furnace, 
< L, fmmuay fomuzy an oven, furnace : see /ar- 
naeeT] Barnet hornito, 

(hbi^ning), fi. [Verbal n. of hbm, e.] hom-m-plmi^ (bfim'qv-plen'ti), fi. A Euro- 


hom. 

A wrought-lron stalk A partly enossad in a tube of vnl- 
eanlte, othomiAed india-rubber. 

Dredge'e JBleetrie IlhminaHon, X., App., p. IxkzU. 

2t. To cuckold. [Low.] 

This veraifyiug my wife has homiAed ma 

Deau, and FI, Four Plays in Ona 


1. The appearance of toe crescent moon. pean pUmt, JiMia ComuoqpkB, 



honotiiiA 

Immotllie (h^r'n^tin), n. [< L. JwmoUimf of 
this year, < homas, of this year (ady. homo, tsis 
yeai). perhaps eontr. of ^Mvemus, < hie, abl. hoc, 
this (of. houie, this day, to-day), + ecr, i^nff 
(for ^year’): fiee ecmai.] In omiih., a bird of 
the year; a yearling, 
liom-owl (hdm'oul), a. See owl 



fli6 „ . 

korn’fishu The AS. kom-pfo means ^ horn-peak,’ 
the pinnacle of a temple.] The hom-nsh or 
garfish, BeUme vulgaris. 

llompiM (hdm'plp), n. [< ME, horm^Of home- 
pipe; \ horn + ni/>c.j 1, Amusicalinstrument 
formerly used in En^nd and Wales, perhaps 
the precursor of the^glish horn. 

lOawike 

The nimble hom^ptpe, and the tlmbuxliie^ 

And mix our eonga and danoea In the wood. 

A Jofwon, Sad Shepherd, L 2. 

2. An English country-dance of varied and 
hilarious character, usually performed by one 
person, and very popular among sailors. 

Wherever In a lonely grove 
He aet up hla forlorn pipea, 

. The imuty oaka began to move, 

Ana flounder Into hompipeg, 

Tmnifton, Amphlon. 

8. Music for such a dance or in its style. 

lioni-pith (hdm'pith), n. The soft porous bone 
that nils the entire cavity of a horn. 

Vaat quantltiea of dllqte phoiiphoric acid are formed In 
glue factoriOB, by treating with mnrlatio or lulphurio acid 
and water bonea and lutm-pitha. 

C. T, Davit, Leather, p. 849. 

liomplani (h6m'plant), n. A seaweed, Ech- 
Umia hucdnalis : probably so called from the 
leathery frond. Also called homweed. 

Iiom-plate (hdm'plat), n. One of the guide- 
plates in the pedestal of a car-truck, serving 
to hold the axle-box, and permit it to move up 
and down under the changing tension of the 
springs; an axle-guanl. 

liom-player (hdrn^plfl^^r), n. Apeif ormor upon 
the horn. 

liom-podc, hom-pbx (hdm'pok, -poks), n. A 
light form of smallpox or of chicken-pox: a 
name loosely applied. 

bioni-poppy (hom'pop^i), n. Same as homed 
jMppy (which see, under p^py). 

]loni<potlt (hdru'pout), »• Same as horned pout 
(which see, under poufl). 

You have pleasanter memortea of going after pond- 
llllea, of angung for Aon) pouta— that queer bat among 
the flahea, Lmotil, Among my Books, let acr., p. 241. 

liom-pox, n. See horn-pook. 

liOm-preBB (hdm'pres), n. A special form of 
stamping-machine for closing the side seams 
of tin cans and boxes. 

llorn-preSBflr (hAm'pros^dr), n. A horn-maker. 

The name refers to the practice of preaalng horn softened 
by heat into ahi^ by means of molds, etc. 

liorn-auickflliyer (h6m'kwik^sil-v(:r}, n. Same 
as horn-mercury. 

liom-sliavliu^ (h^m'sha^vingz), n. pi. Scrap- 
ings or ras^igs of the antlers of deer. 

Iiorn-shoot (hom'shdt), v. i. To incline or di- 
verge : said of any stone or timber which should 
be parallel with the line of a wall. Halliwcll, 
[North. Eng.] 

]l 0 rn- 8 llTer(hdm'siKyAr), n. Silver chlorid: 
BO called because when fused it assumes a horny 
appearance. See cerargyrite. 

Ixomsinan (hdmz'm^n), n. ; pi. hornsmen (-men). 
[< hom% ^BS. of horn, + -man."] The homed 
^der or plumed viper, Clotho comuta. 

liorn-ina&e (hdm'snflk), n. The wampum- 
snak^ Faraneia ahacura. See Faranda. [Lo- 
cal, U. 8.] 

All in the same Instant a blase of lightning discovered 
the maimed form and black and red markings of a ** bas- 
tard AomitMAe.'* Q. W. Cable, The Century, XXXV. 788. 

liomstoae (hdm'stan), n, A very compact sili- 
oious rock, differing but little from flint, it is 
usually of a dark color, and occurs in nodular masses and 
banda The term is rarely used, and no distinct line of 
division can be drawn between flint, homstona and ohert 
Homstone Is used In pottery-manufaetnre to make the 
grinding-blooks of flint-mUls. 

AOniHlwlVUl (hdm'swiv^l), n. A hook-swivel 
made of horn. 

homtflil (hdm'tftl), It. A terebrant hymenop- 
terouB insect of the family Uroooridcs; a tailed 
wasp : BO called from the prominent bom at the 
end of the abdomen of the male. It is related 
to the saw-fly. See Sirex and Urooerus. 

honi-thlimbf (hdm^thum), it. 1.* A shield or 
thimble of bom for the thumb, used by pick- 
pockets as a protection in cuttiDg ont purses. 

182 
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• child of the Aem-fAwmA, a babe of booty, boy, 
B. Jwmn, Bartholomew Fair, U. i 
I cot ttaia from a new-mairled wife. 

By the help at a hem^humb and a knife. 

Qrtmw and Lodge, Looking Qlaea for Lond. and Eng. 

Hence » 2. A pickpocket, 
hom-tip (hdm'tip), n. A button or knob placed 
on the end of the nom of an animal, as a guard 
or for ornament. 

hornweed (hdm'wed), n. Same as homplant. 
homwoodt, [Early mod. E. homewood; < 
horn + wood*^. Of. hom-mad.^ Same as horn- 
mad. Stanihurst. 

hornwork (hdm'wArk), n. In fort., a work with 
one front only, thrown out beyond the glacis, 
for the purpose 
of occupying 
rising grounc^ 
barring a de- 
file, covering 
•a bridge-head, 
strengthening 
any weak sali- 
ent, or protect- 
ing buildings, the including of which in the ori- 
ginal epceinte would have extended it to an in- 
convenient degree. The front consists of two demi- 
bastions ooniieotea by a curtain, and usually defended, as 
In an Independent fortress itself, by tenall, ravelin, and 
covered way* The flanks are protected by ditches, and 
run straight upon the ravelin, bastion, or curtain of the 
main defense^ so that the ditch may be swspt by the latter. 

As the tame came about, I watched on a homo worko 
iieere our quarters. Eeelgn, Disiy, Aug. 6, 1641. 

Where once they form’d their troops, Brigades, 
Their horriworka, ramplros, pallLniaos. 

Colfofi, Soarronldes, p. 6. 

homwort (h6m V6ri), n. An aquatic plant, of 
the genus Ceratophyllum, the single species of 
whim, C. demersum, is common in ponds and 
slow streams in most parts of the world. See 
cut under Ceratophyllacece. 
hornwrack (hdm'rak), n. The sea-mat or 
lemonweed, a kind of polyzoan, Seo Flustra, 
homy (hdr^ni), a. and n. K horn + -yl. The 
earlier adj. was homcn."] X a. 1. Consisting 
or composed of horn, or something like horn; 
corneous. 

Him thought, he by the brook of Cherith stood, 

And saw the ravens with their homy beaks 
Food to Blljali bringing. MUUm, l\ n., \l m. 

Beach mo the weapons of the shooting god, 

. Apollo's gift, the shafts and homy bow. 

J. Hughoa, Orestes, i. 2. 

2 . Kesembling horn; hard or otherwise like 
horn; callous: as, horny hands. 

Tvrrheus, the foster-father of the beast, 

Then olenoh'd a hatchet in his homy flst. Drydm, 
Unwonted tears throng to the homy eyes. 

Sholloy, I’romethensUnbound, li. 1. 
The Inside [of tlie walnutl can hardly be extracted in 
pieces of any bigness^ because of the homy intervening 
ridges. Pop. 8eL Mo., XXV. 487. 

Specifloally— (0) In enfom., chltinous: used to designate 
any hard part of the intittunioiit or interior organs of an 
Insect, (fi) In hot., hard and close In texture, but not 
brittle^ as tbo albumen of many plants, (e) In sponges, 
fibrous; ooratodous, as an ordinary sponge, as dlstln- 
gulahed from a ehalk-iponge or a glass^sponge. 

3. Having a horn or horns; having corns, cal- 
losities, or processes like horns. —Homy iponfe. 
Seeffpony/s. 

Q, n. [can.] The devil, as usually repre- 
sented with noms: generally with the pmfix 
old (Scotch aafd). Also spelled Homie. [Prov. 
Eng. and Scotch.] 

Oh thou t whatever title suit thee^ 

Auid Homio, Satan, Nick, or Clootie. 

Duma, Address to the DeU 

komy-flgted (hdr^ni-fis^ted), a. Same as homy- 
hanaed. 

homy-haAded (hAr'ni-han’'dod), a. Having the 
ha^s hardened or calloused by labor. 

Soft and tender as any woman was that Aomy-Aandwl, 
snell, perempteny little man. 

vr. J, Rrotvfi, Bab and his Friends, p. 8. 
The prejudice against the horny-handed toiler exists. 

Sait Amsr., N. EL, LV. 87. 

homyh^ad ^6r'nl-hed), n. The American 
river-chub, Hyhopsia biguttatus or keniuokiensis, 
a common cyprinoid flsh of the fresh waters 
of the United States. Also called Jerker. 
homy-koolet (hdr'ni-hO^let), n. The long- 
eazM owl, Jsio otus. Also homie-hookt, homy- 
oolet. rSootoh.] 

homyrnnk (hdr'ni-wingk), n. [Of. the C^ael. 
name, adharcan-luaohrach, i. e. little bom of 
the rushes.] The lapwing, VaneUua eristatus. 
[Prov. Eng. j 

borograpk (nor'p-grkf), n. k Gr. bpog, a boun- 
dary, limit, + ypi^tv, writelj A olosed curve 
traced on a spnere so that the radiuk vector 


t>t . . . mused St the shop-door of 
logor, and having caused TunstaU, 
le, to adjust his watch by the real 


from the center of the sjdLere as an origin la 
constantly parallel to the normal snzteoe nrand 
a olosed contour drawn upon that surfkoe. 
Imrograpllflr (h$-rog'rf)rf6r). n. [As horogra^ 
phy + -cri.] Same as horoltMiographor. 

' • C^f.horograpkiOf 

annals, C &po- 

K, writing History hy seasons or years, an 
annalist, < ibpa, season, period, hour, + 
write.] 1. An account of the hours.— 2. The 
art of constructing instruments for markhig 
the hours, as clocks, watches, or dials; dialing, 
horologe (hor'p-loj), n. [< ME. horologe, oro- 
loge, orloge, horlege, orlige, eto., < OF. horologe, 
horloge, F. horloge as It. oroU^ ss (with loss 
of first syllable) Pr. reloge, relotge s Sp. relax, 
rcUg B Pg. relogio, a clock or dial, < L. horolo- 
gium, < Gr. 6poA6yiov,.nn instrument for telling 
the hour (upoMyiov ciaoSifpiKbv, a sun-dial, upo- 
Ady/ov vdpaiihKw, a water-clock, clepsydm), < 
^Uyoc, lit. Helling the hour’ (appliM to an 
Egyptian priest or acolyte who earned a hor» 
ologe), < oifia, hour. + Aiyeiv, speak, telL Gf. 
horology."] 1. A piece of mechanism for indi- 
cating the hours of the day; a clock; a time^ 
piece of any kind. 

I, whom thou oeeat with horytoge In hande. 

Am named tyme. 

Sir T. More, Pageant, Int. to Utopia (tiani.), p. IxvUL 

Bepeaied smoko-olouda, whereon, as on a culinaiy hor- 
ologe, I might road the hour of the day. For It was the 
smoke of cookery. Carlyle, Sartor Besartu^ p. ISS. 

On the left itands the slender octagon tower of the hor- 
ologe, LongfeUow, Hyperion, L t, 

2f. One who tells the hour; a servant formerly 
employed to call out or announce the hours. 

The kok that orltige is of thorpls Ivte. 

Chauoer, Parliament of Fowli, L SfiQi 

horologer (h6-roP^j6r), n. [< horologe or ho- 
rology + -erl.] 1. One versed in horology; a 
writer on horology.— 2. A maker or vender of 
clocks and watcues. 

Master Oeorge Heriot . l 
. . . the ancient hnrologer, 
who was in attendance, to i , 
time, he desired to speak with his msster. 

Fortunes at Nigel, v. 
horologia, Plural of horologion and horolo- 
gium. 

horologic (hor-f-loj'ik), a. [< L. horologious, 
< Gr. ijpoTMyiKbg, telling the hour, < upo’Adyot : see 
horologe.] 1. Pertaining to a horologe or to ho- 
rology.— 2. In hot., opening and closing at cer- 
tain hours : said of flowers, 
horolotfcal (hor-^loj'i-kal), a. [< horologie ± 
-a/.1 %me as horologic. ” 
horologlographer (hor-q-ld-ji-og'r^-fSr), n. 
[As horoiogiography -I- -eri.] A desenber or a 
maker of clocks or dials. Also horographer. 
horologiographlo(hor-^15^ji-$-graf'ik),a. [As 
horolo^ography + -ic.] Pertaining to horolo- 

Gr. ufMtUyiov, a horologe, + ypa^ta, < ypd^tv, 
write, describe.] 1. An account of instru- 
ments that mark the hour of the day. —2. The 
art of constructing timepieces, as clocks, watch- 
es, and dials; horograpny. 
horologion (hor-$-16^i-on), n.; pi. horologia 
(-il). Same as Itorology, 2. 

The Horologion . . . contains the dally hours of pnyer, 
so far as respects Uielr immoveable portions. 

J. M. Feale, Eastern Church, L 848L 

horolOi^ (bp-roro-jist), II. [As horology + 
-isf.] One versed in horology ; a maker of tune- 
pieces. 

As the horologist, with interjected finger, srresU the 
beating of the ^ook. M. L. Stevenaon, Markheim. 

horoloiduni (hor-d-lo'Ji-um), n.; pi. laorologUb 
(-a). ^L., < Gr. wpoUyiov, an instrument for 
tolling the hour, in ML. and MGr. a clock: bm 
horologe.] 1. A clock. 

It may be inferred from various sUusions to horologia, 
and to their striking spontaneously, in ^e 18th centiify, 
that genuine clocks existed then, uiough there is no stn^ 
vlvlng description of any one nntU the 18th oentury, whan 
It appeaie that a horologium waa sent tar the siutan of 
Egypt ill 1282 to the Bmpeiw Frederick It 

Mnaye, BriL, VL llL 

2. Same as horology, 2.-3. [cap.] A south- 
ern constellation of twelve stars, inserted by 
Lacaille east of Eridanus, Its brightest star 
is of the fourth magnitude.— BOrolfigiimiflfliniL 
or PUmt'a eloek. (a) A hanfloge oomposM^^cf 
growing flowers, in which the hour is supposed to be shews 
by the successive (^ing and dosing rioertain devdqpei 
buds. Thus, in England, ^e flower of the dilM 
from 4 to 6 A. H. ; of the danddlomfrom 6 toS: of 
pemel,after 8; and of the tigar-lfly.frnm 11 to 
hot, a table of the hours at wUeh the flowera 
Idants open and dose in a givan loenltty. 



(bor'f'log), Hn [Var. of horologe, 

wttb MUM taben from horo$oope.'\ The horo- 
deatiny aa indieated by the atara. 

Beren daji aftar the birth of Mdeiger the Fhtei told 
the horoloviii of the child. QuarteWy CLXllL £12. 

jHrorWi)^ w. ; dI. horologiee (-jiz). 
[< h/korohffium, i Gr. upoMytov, a horologe : see 
le. la def . 3 used as if < Gr. *CifM)^oyia, 

< itpoUyog, telling the hour: see horologe and 
•olo^ry.] It* A contrivance for measuring time ; 
a timepiece. 

Be beteketh himielfe to the rcfreihinff of his bodie, 
which li noted and set downe by the Greek lettera of the 
diall (wherewith the Jtomane horologia were marked, as 
onre be with their numeral] letteraX whereby the time is 
dee^bed. HoUmhsd, Deicrlp. of England, vii. 

8, In the Gr. Ch., an office-book containing the 
offices for the canonical hours, from matins 
(meaonycticon) to complin (apodeipuon) inolu- 
aive, as well as antiphons, hymns, etc., from 
the menology and other books, some short occa- 
sional offices, and several canons of odes. Oeii- 
erally the calendar is prefixed. In Ita complete form the 
book Is called The Great HimtUigy. On the wholes the 
horolow corresponds to the Western breviary, with oon- 
liderabTe differences, however, both of contents and ar- 
rangment Alio oaUed horulogion or hardlogium. 

8, The science of measuring time, or the prin- 
ciples and art of constructing, i^egulatin^, test- 
ing, etc., machines for indicating divisions of 
time, as clocks and watches. 

Imrometer (h^rom'e-t^r), n. [s F. iMrometre 
= Pb. horotnetro, < Gr, wpa, an hour, + phfHw, 
measure.] An instrument for measuring time. 
Imromatrical (hor-^met 'ri-kal ) , a. [ As7toro/^<- 
etry + -ie-a/.] Belonging to norometry. 
lummetry (h^i<om'e-tri), n. [s F. horomStrie 
as Pg. horometria s It. oromeiria ,* as horometcr 
+ -p*.] The art of determining the exact er- 
ror of a timepiece bv observation ; also, more 
aeralljr, the art of keeping time, or of know- 
; the time of day. 

fforotnotrie is an art mathematlcall which domon- 
•timietb how at all times appointed the precise usuall de- 
aomluatloii of time may be known for any place aaalgned. 

I^e, Preface to Euclid (1580). 

It is, I coiifeas, no easle wonder how the horomsirg of 
aatlQulty diaoovered not this artifice (of wheels). 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., v. 18. 

horoiiter (ho-rop^t^r), n. [< Gr. bpog, a boundary 
(see horizon), + brrrftp, one who looks, < bifrraSat, 
aee: see opftc.] The locus of all the points in 
space which in any position of the eyes form 
images falling upon corresponding points of 
the two retime. 

The horopter, being the only line or surface of liiiglo 
vision, has to be transferred to a remoter poaitlon by the 
outward or divergent movement of the eyes in order to 
eftcet the combination of homonymous Images, and to a 
fiaarer position by the Inward or conveiKent movement 
la order to combine heteronymous imagea. 

J. U. Hyaop, Mind, Xlll. 605. 

iMIEOpt^e (hor-op-ter'ik), a. [< horopter + 
-ie.] iit or pertaining to the horopter. 

Objects lying In a horisontal circle passing tkrough the 
point of Bight and the centers of the eyes are usually aup- 
poa o d to be seen aingle. . . . This circle has been called 
me hcropteiic circle of tliiller. L« Conte, Sight, p. 99. 

luiniffoopo (hor'^kop), n. [< F. horoeeppe s Sp. 
Pg. horoeeopo s It. oroneopo b L. Itoroeoofium, 

< Gr. upooKOTreiov, also cifxtaKbirtov, a nativity, 
horoscope (also a horologe), < upooKArroQ. one 
who observes the hour of a birth, also a noro- 
■eope, < upa, hour, + oKorrelv, view : see hour and 
seo^, ekeptic.! 1. In astrol.: (d) That part of 
the ecliptic which is on the eastern horizon at 
the instant of a nativity. 

Hay atormleaa Btara control thy horoaeope.. 

Lowell, bon Voyage. 

(b) The figure or diagram of the twelve houses 
of heaven, with the positions of the planets, 
used by astrologers m calculating nativities 
and in answering horary questions. 

Let the twelve houses of the horoeeopo 
be lodged with fortitudes and fortunates, 

To make you bleated In your designs. 

T. Tomtit (1), Albumazar. vii. 147. 

"There lay,*' said Sir Edward, "on hit table his horo- 
neem and nativity calculated, with some writing under it. " 

JBvayn, lUinf, Aug. 18, 1678. 

8. A kind of planisphere, invented by John of 
Padua.— 8. A table of the length of the days 
and nights at different places—Tb east a boro- 
Xto calculate thepart of the ecUptlo which Ison the 

n horlmat the time of a nativity or at the moment 

ofaaking a horary qnaation, and thence to cruet a figure of 
Ibu hauvena, with a view to oonsidertiig the influenoea of 
Ihu Han npou human aflain or upon the destiny of a per* 


[< horoscope + 
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hor 0800 p«r (hor'^-skd-pAr), a. One versed in 
horoBcopy. Also horoseoj^t. 

The astrologera. horoteopert, and other auch, are pleas'd 
to honour themaeives with the title of Mathematioiana 
ShafUtbwry, Advice to an Author, ili 1 1. 

hOTOBCOpic (hor-o-skop'ik), a. [< L. horoaeppi- 
eu8» < Jwroscopium, horoscope: see horttseope.'] 
Relating to borosoopy. 

horOBOOpical (hor-o-skon'i-kBl), a. [< horo- 
seopie -f -aLI Same as horoseopic. 
borOBOOnist (no-ros'ko-pist), n. 

^-wf.] same as /lomcopar. • 

[< Gr, thpooKOiria, 
one who observes 
_ see horoscpite.’} 

1. The art or practice of foretelling future 
events by observation of the stars and planets. 
—2. The aspect of the heavens at the time of 
a child’s birth. 

The Bspoct of the stars at their nativity , . . was called 
horoteopy, and esteemed a part of Judicial astrology. 

Hu5teK,Of ftan.xlL 

borowt, a. Same as hory. 

Horra goose. See goose. 
bonrenaonsf (ho-reu'dus), a. [s OF. }u>rrende 
s It. orrendo, < h. hotrendus, fearful, terrible, 
ger. of horrere, tremble with fright: see /lor- 
rent, horrid,} Fearful; frightful. 

Horrendaut earthquakes. 

C. Mather, Mag. Chrii., Hist. Boston. 

borrent (hor'ent), a, r< L. horren{U)8, bristly, 
shaggy, rougti, ppr. of horrere, bristle, shake, 
shiver, tremble with cold or with fear, be' ter- 
rified, dread : cf. Skt. ^ harsh, bristle. Of. Hor- 
demi . ] 1 . Standing erect, as bristles ; covered 
with bristling points ; bristling. 

Him round 

A globe of fiery seraphim inclosed. 

With bright imbUsoiiry and horrent arma 

AlUtm, V. L., U. 513. 

2. Horrible; abhorring. Bailey. 
bc^bile dictn (ho-riir i-le dik'l^u). [L. : Aor- 

ribile, ucut. of norrihilis, horrible; dlctu, al)l. 


supine of dioere, say, tell: see diction,} Ilor- 
to relate; dreadful to s^. 


•iblo 1 


, , according to ouatoBi, usH the 

of the liifimt but w«u aeliad with imp and 
UB they Ngurded It Irttmo, Gfinada, p. 1ft. 


borrible (hor'i-bl), a. [< ME. horrible, horre^ 
bk, orribk, < OF, horrible, oribk b Pr. horrible, 
orrible b Sp. horrible b Pg. hmrivel b It. orri- 
bile, < L. horrihilis, terrible, fearful, dreadful, < 
horrere, be terrified, fear, dread ; see horrent,} 

1. Exciting or tending to excite horror; dread- 
ful; terrible: as, a Wn'ftfu sight; horrible erw- 
elty ; a horrible story. 

All aboute hym all full of horryUe pcple and blaoke 
whiohe had speres and awerdca. 

Holy H(tod (E. E. T. 8.), p. 159. 
A dungeon horrible on all sides round. 

MiUon, B. L., i. 61. 

2. Hideous; shocking; extremely repulsive: 
as, horrible deformity; a Imribk smell. 

But surely we see y« hia tSolomon’eJ continual wealth 
made him fal, first into such wanton folie, on mulUplyiiig 
wiues to an horrible number, contrary to the oommana' 
meiit of God. 

Sir T, More, Cumlort against Irfbulation (1678), fol. 38. 
The DevU had aflUcted Job with horrible diseases, and 
might therefore afflict others. Leeky, Batioiialism, 1. 92. 
■Byn. Eweorable, Abominable, etc. (seene/artetit); fright- 
ful, fearful, hoirid, awful, revolUng. 
bombleneSB (hor'i-bl-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being horrible ; dreadfulness; hide- 
ousness; shoclung repulsiveness. 
lUHrribletef, n. [ME., also orriblUe, < OF. hor~ 
riblete, ornbkte, etc., < horribk, horrible: see 
Imribk and •ty.} Something horrible. 

Ful many an other orriMUe 
May men in that booke see. 

Horn, (if ike Bote, 1. 7187. 

horribly (hor'i-bli), adv. [< ME. horribly; < 
horrible + 4y^,} 1. In a horrible manner: to 
a horrible degree; dreadfully: as, he was itor- 
ribly mutilated ; horribly afraid. 

To speak my secret aentlroenti, most reverent Fum, the 
ladiee here are horrUAy ugly. 

Goldimith, Citlsen of the World, ill. 

8. Exceedingly: intolerably: as, I am Aorrtblp 
tired. [Colloq.j 
I will be horribly In love with her. 

Shat,, Much Ado, ii. 8. 

horrid (horrid), u, [b Bp. MrHdo b Pg. 7 mr- 
rido as It. orrido, < L. horridus, rough, bristly, 
shaggy, rude, savage, horrid, < horrere, bristle : 
noo horrent,} It. liougb; rugged; bristling. 
His haughtle Helmet, horrid all with gold. 

Both glorious brightuesse and great terrour bredd. 

Spewm', F. Q., 1. vU. 81. 
Ye grots and caverns ahagg'd with horrid thorn I 

Pope, Eloiea to Abelard, 1. 20. 

8. Fitted to excite horror; dreadful; shocUng: 
M, a hmrid spBetaole* 


lURW 

Give ootonr to ny pale cheek with thy blood, 

That we the Aormsf may seem to those 
Which chance to find ua. Shat,, Cymbeline^ tv. a 
I myself will be 

The priest, and boldly do those horrid rites 
You shake to think on. Fteteker, Sea Voyage, v. 4. 
What say ye then to fair 81r Feroivale, 

And of the horrid foulneu that he wrought? 

Tmnyton, Merlin and Vivien. 

3. Very bad or offensive; abominable; execra- 
ble. 

My Lord Chief Justice Seeling hath laid the constable 
by the heels to answer it next Sessions : which is nlunrrid 
shame. Pepyt, piary, Oct. £8, 1668. 

About the middle of November we began to work on our 
Ship's bottom, which we found very much eaten with the 
Worm : For this is a Aorrid place for Worms. 

Bampier, Voyages, L 86a 
Already I your tears survey, 

Already hear the horrid things they say. 

Pope, K. of the L., Iv. 108. 
if/ofrfd and horrible, originally distinct in meaning in 
their Latin forms, but sometimes used interchangeabW by 
later writers, are now almost entirely synonymous in Eng- 
lish ; but horrid commonly has a milder or less positive 
force than horrible, l « ByiL 8. Horrible^ frightful, awful, 
appalling, harrowing, din», revolting, 
horridly (horMd-li), adv. lu a horrid or dread- 
ful manner; shocmngly. 

He [Talleyrandl looks horridly old, but seems vigorous 
enough and alive to everything. 

Oretirn, Memolri, March 9, 1880. 

horridnBBB (hor'id-nes), n. The quality of be- 
ing horrid, abominable, or shocking. 

He did not by any pretended prerogativo excnie or pro- 
tect them, but delivered them up into the hands of that 
Justice which the horrUlneet of the fact did undoubtedly 
demerit. Ludlow, Momolra, 111. 83.1. 

horrific (ho-rif'ik), a. [b F. horrijigue b Bp. 
horiifico B Pg. horrifico, < L. horrijicus, that 
causes terror, < horrere, be terrified, fear (see 
horrent, AorHc/), + faeere, cause, make.] Caus- 
ing horror. 

Lot . . . nothing ghastly or horrifte be supposed. 

Jt. Taylor. 

I have a vivid memory of a tendency in the Sienese 
painters to the 1001*0 lunnAo facts of Scripture and legend. 

Howdlt, The Century, XXX. 671. 

horrifleation (hor^i-fi-ka'Bbqn), n. [< horrify 
(see fy) + •ation,} The act of horrifying ; any- 
thing that causes horror. 

As the old woman and her miserable blue light went on 
before us, I could almost have thought of Sir Bertrand or 
of aome German horrificaiiofw. 

Mitt Edgeworth, Belinda, ill. 

horrid (bor'i-fi), v. t,\ pret. and pp. horrijkd, 
ppr. Siorrifying. [< L. Tmrificare, make rough 
or terrible, cause terror, < horrificus, causing 
terror: see horrific,} To cause to feel horror; 
strike or impress with hoiTor,. 

I wai horrified at the notion. T. Hook, Gilbert Gurney, 
horripilate (ho-rip'i-lat), v. t,\ pret. and pp. 
1(orr%pilatvd, ppr. horrijnlating, [Formed from 
horrijnlation!) To produce horripilation in; 
cause to shnnk or creep, as fiesh. [Reeent 
and rare.] 

Fleali made to creep by the utterance of such words as 
poets utter— flesh moved by an Idea, fleah horripUated fay 
a Thought ! L, Hearn, The Porcelain God. 

horripilation (hor^i-pi-la'shon), n. [s F. horri- 
pilation B Kp. horrimlacion b Pg. horripilagdo 
B It. orripilazione, < LL. horripilaHo(n-), < horri- 
pilare, bristle witn hairs, be Bhaggyj< L. horrere, 
uristle, + pilus, hair.] A contraction of the cu- 
taneous muscles, producing the erection of the 
hairs and the condition known as cutis anserina 
or goose-fiesh. it is aocompanied by a kind of creep- 
ing sensation In the skin, and may bo produced by cold, 
peculiar and sudden emotions, such as fear, or certain ner- 
vous affections. 

A wonderful desire and love impel men from distant 
regions to visit the holy spot, aiidf the first sight of the 
Haabah causes awe and fear, horripUation and tears. 

B. F, Burton, El-Medinah, p. 888. 

horriBOnant (ho-ris'v-nant), a, [< horrison-ous 
+ -ant, after sonant.} Same as horrisonous. 
[Rare.] 

It it had been necessary to exact implicit and profound 
belief by mysterious and horritonant terms. 

Sofuihay, 'The Doctor, Ixxxvi. 

horrisonoUB (ho-ris'p-nus), a. [< L. horrisdnus, 
that makes a horrid sound, < horrere, be terrible, 
horrid, + sowus, a sound, sonwre, make a sound.] 
Sounding dreadfully; uttering or emitting a 
terrible sound. [Rare.] 
horror (hor'qr), n. [Formerly also horrour: b 
P. horreur b Bp. Pg. horror b It. ttrrore, < L. 
horror, a bristling, a shaking, trembling as with 
cold or fear, terror, < horrere, bristle, shske, be 
terrified: see horrent and horrid,} If. A hris- 
or ruffling, as of the surface of water; a 
rip 



Basil Mh Aorror m yoa see dilTsn throngli the wrinkled 
weTSii Chapman, 

2. A shivering or shuddering, as in the cold 
lit which preoedeB a fever, usually aocompa- 
nied with contraction and roughening of the 
skin; a rigor. [Rare;] 

When lo ! a ipeotre rowv whose indes*hand 
HeldforththeTlrtaeof the dreadful wand. , 


0*er eveiv rein a ahuddering Aorror runs ; 

Eton and Wlntoh shake through all their sona 
Posw, Dunoiad, i?. 


143. 


A sudden horror chill 

Ban through each nerve, and thrilled in every vein. 

Addi«on, Aneid, iii. 

8. A painful emotion of fear or abhorrence: a 
shuddering with terror or loathing ; the feeling 
inspired by something frightful or shocking. 
But if wo think of being turn’d to naught, 

A trembling horror in our souls wo find. 

Sir J, Laviettf Immortal, of Soul, xxx. 

Horrowr la that very strong and painful emotion which 
is excited by the view or contemplation of something pe- 
culiarly atrocious In the conduct of another ; by some vice 
which exceeds the usual extravagance of vice ; enormities 
that suipaas the bounds of common depravity. 

T, Cogan, The Passions, I. ii. 1 3. 

I met her gray eyes glaied 
With sudden horror most unspeakable. 

William Morrit, Earthly Paradise, I. 800. 

4. Shrinking dread; neat dislike or repug- 
nance: as, to hold publicity in horror; to have 
a horror of falsehood. 

Sympathising with an English reader’s pious horror fur 
unproiiounoeable Asiatic names, I will try to avoid them 
as much as possible. Ninetoenth Cmlurjff XXIL 471. 

6. That which excites horror or terror; that 
which causes gloom or dread: as, the horrors 
of war; a place of /M>ff ora. 

Ye haue encreased the fault of your vile rebellion with 
the horrowr of bloodshed. Sir J, ChOeot Hurt of Sedition. 
I saw myself the lambent eiuy light 
Gild the brown Aoiror, and dispel the night 

Dryd^fit Hind and Panther, li. 669. 

Intervale of a groping twilight alternated with spells of 
utter blackness ; and it was impossible to trace the reason 
of these changes in the flying horror of the shy. 

it L, Stevotwm, Merry Men. 

The novel bristles with nonsense and unnecessary hor- 
rors, Edinburgh CLXIII. 146. 

The hOCTors. (a) Extreme depression ; the blues. (Gol- 
loq.J 

As you promise our stay shall be short, if I don’t die of 
the horrors, 1 shall certainly tiy to make the agreeable. 

Pbrr Mmrlagfs ill. 

(6) Delirium tremens. rColloq.] 

He do take a drop too much at times, and then he has 
the horrors. Trollope, Dr. Thorne^ xl. 

horror-Btrickan, horror-stnick (hor'or- 
strik'n, -utruk), a. Struck witb horror; hor- 
rified. 

horry (bor'i), a. See hon/, 
hOTBt. n. An obsolete spellizig of horsed in Mid- 
dle English both sinfl^Iar and plural, 
hOPB COnooUTB (dr kon-kdrO- [F., out of com- 
petition: hors, out*, coHOourg, competition.] Not 
entered for competition : said of a work of art 
in an exhibition. 

horB de combat (6r dd kofi-biiO- [F-, out of 
the fight! liorSf prep., out, beyond, < h, foris, 
out or doors, ^thout (see fot'isfamiUate, for~ 
fiit) ; de, < L. de, of ; eombat, figbt : see combat,^ 
Out of the fight; disabled; unable to take fur- 
ther part in the struggle. 
hOTB-d'flBUVre (dr'ddvr ), n, [P.,lit, out of work ; 
hors, out; de, of (see hors de combat)*, ceavre, 
work (see are).] In gastronomy, something 
served not as a part of a conrse ; a relish, as 
radishes, pickles, and the like. 

■ Tried all hors-d^muwes, all liqueurs defined, 
Judicious drank, and greatly daring dined. 

Pops, Dunciad, iv. 817. 

bOTBC^ (hdrs), 91. [< ME. hors (pi. hors and 
horses\ < AS. hors (pi. hors) = OS. hors, hros 
(hross^) s OFries. hors, bars aaD,ros = OHG. 
hros, ros, MHG. ros (r<w-), G. ross (> It. rozza = 
Pr. rossa m F. rosse, a jade) b Icel. hross, hors 
B Sw. Dan. dial, hors, a horse. Boot uncer- 
tain ; some connect the word with AS. horse b 
MHG. roach, swift, referring both to a root 
shown in L. currere (ior ^^eurserel), run: see 
current^. The Indo-Eur. word for 'horse’ is 
that represented by Ski. ofva b Gt. innog as L. 
equus B AS. eoh, etc.: see JSquus, The ordi- 
nary Teut. terms outside of E. are D. paard, G. 
fiferd (see Sw. hdst, Dan. host (see 

henchman)*, the Rom. words are F. eheval, Sp. 
oaballo, etc. (see eheval, eaplei-, cavalry, etc.}.] 
!• A Bolidungulate perissodaotyl mammal of 
the family Equidos and genus Equus; E, oahaU 
lUB, It has a flowing mane and taQ, oompantively small 
ereet eavib oomparaHvely large rounded poofa wi^y 
liead,arolMd neok, a callosity on the inner side of the hind 
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leg bdow the hock, In addition to one on the fore leg above 
the ao>eslled "knee,” and a pecnliar voice caUed a "n^h.” 
These are the pluoipal distinctive characters of the ex- 
isting horses, ol whatever variety, in oompariiou with the 
asses and lebraa, which are commonly placed in the same 
genns (Eguus). The horse has no diaunctive coloration, 
but is never conspicuously striped in any regular pattern, 
and seldom shows even the dorsal and shoulder stripe 
oharacteristic of the ass. though there is often an indica- 
tion of this marking in horses which have reverted to a 
feral state and tend to assume a dun color. The horse 
is now known only as a domesticated and artificially bred 
animal, though in both North and Mouth America, in Aus- 
tralia, and in aome parts of Asia the descendants of do- 
niestioated ancestors run wild In troops. The native 
country of the hone and the period of its subjection to 
man are unknown. Animals congeneric with the present 
horse, If not conipeclflo, have left their remaina with tliosu 
of the mammoth and other extinct animals in the hono- 
caves of both Uio old and now worlds, hut the genus 
Equus appears not to have been fully established before 
the close of the Pliooouo. The evolution of the modem 
forms has been traced back through the whole Tertiary 
period, by the discovery of such genera as I/ipparion and 
Pliohippus of the Pliocene, Anehitherium, Miohippus, and 
Mesohippus of tho Miocene, and OroAippus and EoMppus of 
the Eocene. In the course of this evolutionary series is 
observed a very gradual and unbroken geologic pedigree, 
going back to a small animsl, not larger than a fox, with 
several separate toes on each foot. The sisc has steadily 
increased, and other progressive modifications, espeoitilly 
of the limbs, have resulted in the existing horse in all 
its nuinbctlm arilfldal breeds, raooa^ and itrains, com- 
bining in various degrees the qualities of aise, strength, 



liorae. 


S irth I a, hip or tutiiii i f, croup : 4. haunch or quarters t /, thigh i m, 
cKk i M, thunk or cannon i n, fetlock ; /. paitem ; g, shoulder-nono 
or icapulu ; r, elliow ; s, ibrt thigh, or arm t /. knee ; m, coronet i r, 
hoof *, te, point of hock ; x, Imm^ing ; ee, height. 


S a, inuetlei 4, eullet: r, crest i </. withers; e, cheat; loinv; inr> 
irth ; h, hip or tnuiii ; f, croup : 4, haunch or quarters t /, thigh ; m, 

MCk t ** -ittunlf nr nnnnnn > .1 • A • .. 

or icai 
hoof *, ‘ 

speed, and bottom. Two breeds— namely, the large, 
powerful, black breed of Flanders, and the Arabian — 
have coiitribnted more than all others to develop tho 
present varieties. The former laid the foundation of sisc, 
strength, and vigor for draft-horses and for those former- 
ly used in war: while, when mailed armor wae laid aside, 
and the horse began to be used for the chase, the latter 
conferred the speed and endurance which distinguish the 
hunter. The ladies' palfrey is laigoly derived from the 
Spanish genet, a small, beautiful, fleet variety of the 
Moorish bsrb. The race-horse has less of Flemish and 
more of Arabian blood. Other leading varieties are the 
Suffolk Punch and Clydesdale, Imth chiefly of nemlBh 
blood, and best for draft and agriculture ; and several va- 
rieties of ponies, ss Qalloway, Shetland, etc. Carriage, 
riding, and other horses ccmbtnc the above breeds in va- 
rying degrees, as speed, endurance, strength, or slie^ etc., 
may be required. Horses ore said to have "blood” or 
"breeding" in proportion as they have a greater or leas 
strain of Arab blood. The wild horse of Tatary is called 
a tarpan, that of northern Africa a koomrah, and that of 
America a mustang, the last being dosoended from im- 
ported Spanish parents. The male of the horae is a stal- 
lion; when gelded, a gelding; tho female is a mars; the 
young, a Yoo/— if a male, a colt, if a female, a jOly, The 
colt and filly become ‘ ' of age ” when the " corner-nwpera ” 
(outer Incisors) attain functioual development. »The sge 
of the horse may be determined by the marks on the front 
teeth, which change with the wearing down of the crowns 
by use. When the mark disappears, as it generslly does 
in the eighth or ninth year, the horse Is " aged.” !nie pe- 
riod of gestation is eleven mouthBl, and foals are generally 
dropped in the raring. Horses vary greatly In siso, some 
standing more than twice as high as others. Very small 
horses are called ponies, as those bred in Shetland. 

A-nooii he made tweviic of his cones for to make hem 
redy and sette hem on two swifto horse. 

Merlin <E. B. T. B.), ilL 626. 

Hast thou given the horse strength? hast thou clothed 
bis neck with thunder? Job xxxlx. 19. 

The Aotm that guide the golden eye of heaven, 

And blow the morning from their nostrils. Maiiawc, 

In the earliest period, tho Horse seems to have been the 
favourite animal fur sacrifice ; there is no doubt that be- 
fore the introduction of Christianity its flesh was univer- 
sal^ eaten. Qrimm, Tent. Mythol. (trana.), L 47. 

2. pi. In zo&l,, tho horse family, or EqukUe; 
the species of the genus Equus and related 
genera. These include all the existing asses of the re- 
itrioted genus An*awr,and tlie qusgga, <touw, and lebra, 
of ^e resMoted genus Hippobigns, together with all the 
extinct forms of the Tertfsiy period which, however dif- 
ferent from tho modern horse, are connected oloaely by 
intennediate linka See Eguidof. 

3. The male of the horse kind, in distinction 
from female or mare ; a stallion or gelding. 
Lo, the unback’d br^er, full of fear. 

Jealoua of catching, swiftly doth forsake him, 

With her the horse, and m Adonis there. 

Shah,, Venus and Adonis, 1. 822. 


No cow-boy over rides anything but hems, \ 

mares give great trouble where sU Uieanimils hnvolo be 
herded toother. T, EeoseveU, The Century, XXZV. 6M. 

4. Abody of troops serving on horseback: eav* 
airy : in this sense a collective noun, used also 
as a plural: as, a regiment of horse. 

Our nineteen legiona thou Shalt hold by land, 

And our twelve thouaand horse, 

Shak„ A. and C,, liL 7. 
The horss was the first that marched o'er, 

The foot aoon followed a'ter. 

The Moyne Water (Child's Ballads, VIL 264X 
Back fly the scenes, and enter foot and horse; 
Pageants on pageants in long order drawn. 

Pape, Imit. of Horace, IL L 816. 

5. A frame^ block, board, or the like, on which 
something is mounted or supported, or the use 
of which is in any way analogous to that of a 
horse. Compare etymology of easeli, 

A kind of horse, as it is called with you, with two poles 
like those of chairmen, was tho vehicle; on which is se- 
cured a sort ot eliiow-chair in which the traveller sits. 

Michardson, Bir Chatles Grandiaon, IV. 299. 
Mpeciflcally- (a) A vaulting-block in a gymnasium. (6) 
A wooden frame on which soldiers are made to ride aa 
a punisluneut: sometimes called a Hnibertnars. (e) A 
saw-horse, (d) A clothes-horse, (e) A curriers' board, 
used in dressing hidea (/) In vrinting, a sloping board, 
with its support, placed on the bank close to tlie tympaii 
of a hand-presa on which is laid the paper to be printed. 
(^) A aupport for the cables of a auBpenalon-bridge. (k) 
A board on which tho workman aita in grinding the bevela 
and edges of tools in their manufacture. Also horsing. 

6. In mining, a maHs of rock inclosed within a 
lode or vein, nsiially of the same material as 
tho country,*’ or rock adjacent to the lode on 
ouch side. 

The miner takes his chance of luck. He is generally 
content If he manages to pay his way along while the ores 
are poor ; to lay by a little for the day when a horse or 
cut mokes its appearance in the vein, confidant that sooner 
or later ho may atrike a rich stretch of ore. 

Quoted In Mowry's Arisona and Sonora, p. 128. 

7. In metal,, same as hear, 7. — 8. An imple- 
ment or a device for some service suggesting 
or suppoBOd to suggest that of a horse. Specifi- 
cally— (a) A clamp fur holding screws for filing. (6) A 
hook-ahaped tool used in making raised or hammeied 
work, (e) A wedge paaaed through a pin to tighten tho 
contact of tho piooea which the pin holds together. 

Thanne is ther a large pyn in maner of an extre that goth 
thorow tlie hole that halt the tables of th6 clymatei and 
the riet in tho wombe of the moder thorw wich pyn ther 
goth a lltel wogge which that is eloped the hors, that 
atreyneth alle thisc parties to hra& 

Chaucer, Astrolabe, L 14. 
(0) Naui . : (It) A foot-rope. (2) A lack-stoy, on the for- 
ward or after side of a mast, on which a sail or yard Is 
hoisted. (3) A traveler for tho sheet-block of a fore-and- 
aft sail, consisting of a horixontal bar of wood or iron. 

Ahorse , . . is used In sailing craft generally, for sheets 
to travel upon. QuaUrough, Boat Sailer’s Manual, p. 84. 
(4) The iron bar between the posts of a fife-rail to which 
the leading-blocks are fastened'. 

9. A translation or similar forbidden aid used 
by a pupil in the preparation of his lessons ; a 
“pony**; a “trot**; a “crib**: so called as help- 
ing the pupil to get on faster. [School and 
college slang.] ~ 10. Among British workmen, 
work charged for before it is executed.— Ilf. 
A term of opprobrium. Compare ass^, similar- 
ly used* 

Your mayor (a very horse, and a traitor to our city) . . . 
must quarrel with the boys at their recreationa 

BritUh BeUman, 1648 (Harl. Misc., VIL 686). 
\Horse, as the first element of a compound, indicates a 
large or coarse thing of its kind : as, Aorse-chestnnt. Aorse- 
ersb, Aorae-maokerm, Aor« 0 -play^etc.]— Bsrbary horse. 
Same as barhs, 1.— Dark horso. (a) In korm-raeing, a 
horse whose performances or capabilities are not gener- 
ally known, or concerning whose chatioes of sucoess in a 
pending race little or no iiiformution la to bo had. 

The first favourite was never heard of, the aeoond fa- ‘ 
vourite was never seen after the dlatanoe post all the ten- 
to-oners were in the race, and a dark Aorse which had never 
been thought of niihed past the grand stand in sweeping 
triumph. Dunrasli, Young Duke, 11. 6. 

Hence —(6) Any competitor for or recipient of a prise, bon- 
01 % or offlee concerning whom nothing certain is known, 
or whose identity is at first concesled, as for reasons of 
strategy; one who is unexpectedly brought forward aa a 
candidate, or for nomination in a convention : much used 
in American politics. 

Every now and then a dark horss is beard of, who la 
supposed to have done wonders at some obscure smiU 
oofiege. Cambridge Sketches, 

Folk was what, in the political dang of to-day, is called 
dark horse ** ; but as to the test question, he could have 
been implicitly trusted. 

H, von Holst, John G. Cilhouii, p. 244. 

Sutirs horse. See enffiw.— Flemish lime, a short 
foot-rope on a topssll-yard, outside the foot-rope proM 
used in iweflng or other work at the yard-arm. Bee eat on 
f(fllowlngpsge.— QreeBhOM%ln4|N)rri9ig. See the ex- 
-trect 

A preen Aoffc Is one that hea never trotted or peced for 
Iireminms or money, either doable or slii|de. 

Mules Mat, Trotting Aesos,,p, SL 
HoniBd honM, the gnn. Osn^^ 

See ont under pmi.— HSCBt BBd Bb 






and drafOOlUI. (a) The cavalry and f nfantry ~ that ii, the 
whole army : aa, they were routed, horae, foot, and dreh 
poofu. Hence — (£») Am used adverbially, indiacrimiDatdIy ; 
without iavor. 

She played at pharaoh two or three times at PrinocM 
Gnon’s, where she cheats hone and foot. 

WalpoU, Letters (1740X I. 87. 

X made a dangerous thrust at him, and violently over- 
.. . .. . — CoWiSr.iv, 


threw b*«n hone and foot. Qrim the 

Bone alght-oap. See iii^At.cap.—IroiL horse, a loco- 
motive engine,--lSaBter of the horse. See maater,^ 
Silt horse: Seeso/tAorM.— Theiaeofahorse. See 
aos.»Tb ohange a hone, see cAatigfi,— To dhant a 


hone. See chant.— To flof a dead hone, to try to 
revive Interest in a worn-out hmic.— To hitch honea 
Bee AOcA.— To hone* (at) on horseback : mounted. 

Whan the gomes of grece were alle to horee^ 

Araied wel redi, of romayns to rekkene the numbre, 
TVeuli twenti thousand, a-t1red atte best 

WiUiam of Palenu (£. £. T. S.X L 1947. 

(A) Take bone; mount: used absolutely, as a signal or 


To hone, to horse t urge doubta to them that fear. 

Shak., lUch II., it 1. 
•• To horse'* 

Bald Ida; “home! to horse!" 

Tennyson^ Frlnceas, Iv. 

To mount or ride the high horse, to he or get on 
one's high horse, to assume a lofty tone or manner; 
act or apeak loftily, as from offended digiilty, or from 
pedantry or ostentation ; prance or show off. 

Booster forsooth must ride the. high horse now he is msr- 
rled and Uvea at CThanticlere. Tttaokeray, If ewcomes, IvlL 

How dismounted from her high horse and Bitting confi- 
dentially down close to her visitor. 

TroUope, liarchester I’owers, xxvL 

Be mounted the classic high horse, and modeled him- 
self on Demosthenes and Cicero. 

C. F, Adams, Jr., A College Fetich, p. 24, 

It rarely happens that what is called a popular success 
(in lltersturef Is achieved by such delicate meana,wlth 
so little loroing of ths tone or mounting olt the high horse, 
N. A. Rev., CXX. 2U8. 

Tonicdisahorsi'itsU. Bee ntoA.— To pay for a dead 
hOTBS, to pay for something that hasbecn lost or consumed, 
or fimn which one has received or will receive no benefit, 
if for a horse that has died before being paid for.— To 


honebaok. 

They summon’d iip their meiny, straight took horse. 
Commanded me to follow. Stiak , Lear, iL 4. 

S \ To l»e covered, aa a mare, (e) In mining, to divide 
to branches for a distance : laid of a vein.— WliigSd 
hlirSO. See Pegasus. 

hlirge^ (hdrs), V.; pret. and pp. htmed, ppr. 7«or#r- 

a . [< ME. horsen, set on horseback ; < horse, 
L trans. 1. To provide with a horse; sup- 
pkj horses for, as a body of cavalry, etc. 

The duke was horsede sgayne, 

He prikked faste in the plsyna 

MS, Lincoln, A. L 17, f. 184. {HattiuteU.) 

The CHmme Tartar . . . came out of his owne conn- 
tray, • . . accompanied with a great number of his iiobU- 
liie well horsed, Hakluyt's Voyagee, I. 460, 

I can see nothing butpecmle better hornd than myself, 
that out-ride me. Reau. and FI,, Phflaster, iv. 8. 

Our Maroii [a guide or conductor] of Turin, who horeed 
our company from Lyons to I'nrin. 

Coryat, Crudities, L 02. 

8. To sit astride; bestride. [Kara.] 

Stalls, bulks, windows. 

Are smother'd up^ leads fill'd, and ridges hm'd 
With variable complexions; all agreeing 
In earnestness to see him. Shak., Cor., it L 

8. To cover ; said of the male. — 4. To mount 
or place on or as on the back of a horse ; set 
on horseback; hence, to take on one’s own 
hack. [Rare.] 

Not his (the orator’s] will,' but the principle on which 
he is Aofsed, . • . thunders in the ear of the crowd. 

Bmereon, Art. 

6. To mount on another’s back preparatory to 
flogging. [Eng.] 

the oMiCelne commanded the child to be honed up and 
scowiedL Foae, Martyra, p. SI. 

A naughty boy ready Aoned for disc^nc. Swift, 

6. Nodii,, to ^^ride^hard; drive or urge at work 
unfairly or tyrannically: as, to horse a shin’s 
r.«-7. To make ont or learn by means of a 
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translation or other eztxinsie aid: as, to horse 
a lesson in Virgil. [School and college slang.] 
— To hoivea hill, totry toget psy tor work not yet done. 
(Printers' dang.}— To horse on, to drive on ; pnah, as a 
person or wor£ [Sla^, £ng.] 
n# inirans* 1. To get on horseback; mount 
or idde on a horse. [Now rare.] 

There was horsing, horsing in haste. 

Archie qf Cafeld (ChUd's Hsllads, VL 00), 

Up esrly, and my father and I alone talked about onr 
boifneei, and then we all horsed away to Cambridge. 

Pepys, Diaiy, Sept. 19, 1661. 

2. To charge for work before it is executed. 

g 'rade slang, Eng.]»d. In calking, to embed 
mly in the seams of a ship, as oakum, with 
a horsing-iron and a mallet : often with up, 
horse'^f. o. An obsolete form of hoarse, Chaucer, 
horsa-aloes (hdrs'aFdz), u. Sec fetid aloes, un- 
der aloes, 

horse-ant (hdrs'&nt), n. The common red ant, 
Formica ruin. 

horse^bm (hdrs'arm), n. In mining, the part 
of the horse-whim to which horses are attached, 
horsa-annor (hdrs'dr^^mor), n. Armor for the 
proteotiou of a horse in battle. See Itard!^, 
horse-artillery (h6rs'Sr-tiHg-ri), n. See artiU 
/cry. ~ Horse-artillery gun. Seepuni. 
horseback (hurs^bak), n. [< ME. horsehaclc, 
horsbak (sr Icel. hrosshak) ; < horsed + baekl,} 
1, The back of a horse, particularly that part 
of the back on which the rider sits : used gen- 
erally in the phrase on horseback, often abbre- 
viated to horseback, and used adverbially. 

That eueiy brother sohal be in his liuero for that sere 
on horsJtae at certeyii place, be oure and time assigned. 

Jinglieh Oilds (E. £. T. S.), p. 447. 
I . • . saw thorn salute on horseback. 

Shak,, Hen. VIII., L 1. 

2. A low and somewhat sharp ridge of sand 
or gravel ; also, but not generally, a ridge of 
rock which rises for a short distance with a 
sharp edge: a common term in New England, 
especially in Maine. Also called hogback, hog's-^ 
hack, and boar^s-dtack. Such ridges are called by 
Scotch geologists kames, by the Irish eskars, 
horseback (hdrs'bak), adv. On the back of a 
horse : as, to ride horseback. See horseback, n,, 1. 
horse-balm (hdrs'bSm), n, A strong-scented 
labiate plant of the American genus CoUinsonia, 
having large leaves and yellowish flowers, c. 
Canadensis, uie best-known species, also known as the 
richimed or stoneroot, is used in infusion as a diuretic, and 
Its leaves arc applied to wounds and brutseii. 
horse-bane (bdrs'bAn), n. A poisonous umbel- 
liferous plan^ (Enanthe Phellandrinm, a native 
of temperate Europe and Russian Asia : so call- 
ed from its lieing supposed to cause a kind of 
palsy in horses. 

horse-bean (hAra'bSn), n, A sort of bean so 
called from being fed to horses, or from its 
largo size. The Jamaica horse-bean is Cana- 
valia gladiata, having large legumes, 
horse-oeei^ (hdrs'l^h), i?. Same as hurst^ 
beech, 

horse-blob (hdrs 'blob), n. The marsh-mari- 
gold, CaltiM palustris, [Scotch.] . 

The ydDow hortsAdeb's early flower. 

Clare, VlUage Minstrel, 1. 49. 

horse-blodk (hdrs'blok), n, l, A block or stage 
on which one steps in mounting or dismount- 
ing from a horse. 

A horseblock with a flight of steps attached was brought^ 
and placed in position for the visitor's descent 

Harper's Mag,, LXXVIII. 24a 

2. A square frame of strong boards employed 
by excavators to elevate the ends of their wHeel- 
ing-plauks.— 3, In ship'A>uild%ng, a grating or 
platform elevated above the deck of a ship at 
the height of the rail, for the use 
of the officers of the deck, 
horse-boat (hdrs'lmt), n, A boat 
moved by a horse or horses; spe- 
cifically, a ferry-boat propelled by 
horses working in a treadmill, 
horse-boot (hdrs'bot), n. A lea- 
ther coveri^ for the hoof and 
pastern of a horse, designed to 
guard them against over-reaching 
or interfering. 

horse-bot (hdrs'bot), n. The lar- 
va of the horse bot-fly, Gastero- 
philus emi. See hoi\ and ent un- 
der hot-fly, 

hone-hox (hdrs'boks), fi. 1, A 
closed car for transportinff horses 
by rail.— 2. An inctosiire for horses in a vessel, 
hitfse-hoy (hdrs'boi), n. A boy emploved in 
grooming and tending horses; a stable-Doy. 



Hone-tioot. 


horsa«oiirsliif 

Baving bene onoe brought up an idle Acrac-8<»f,ba will 
never after fall to labome, but ia onely made fltt for the 
baiter. Spenser, State of Ireland. 

horse-hramble (h6rB'bram''bl), n. A brier; a 
wild rose. [Prov. Eng.] 
horse-hreadt (hdrs'bred), n. [< ME. horshredc; 
< horsed + breads. 2 Provender for horses pre- 
pared in the form of loaves ; any kind of coarse 
bread fed to horses. 

That no hoatcller make horse bread in bis hoatry nor 
wltbouL but baken shall make It, 

JBnglishOildsCE, E. T. S.), p. 866. 
Save ihlB pieoe of diy horsebread, chave byt no bvt this 
lyvelonge dale. Hp, Still, Gammer Ourton’s Keedle. 

The foode which I and others did eat was very blackc, 
far worse then Horssbnads, 

Webbs, Travels (ed. Arber), p. 20. 
You thread-bare, horss-brsad»ehiing rasoals I 

R, Jonson, Bveiy Man out of his Humour, iU. a 

horse-breaJier (hdrs'br&^kdr), n. One whose 
emplo^ent is to break or train horses. 
hdrse-Drler (h6r8'brs''6r), n. The common 
greenbrier or oat-brier, Smilax rotundifolia, 
horse-oadgGT (h6rB'kaj^6r), n. A knavish deal- 
er in horses. 

A combination of a Yorkabire horss-eadgsr and a White- 
chapel bully might furnish tome psyohologloal parallel. 

Wsstr£fiSterRev.,ci}iy,SSb, 

horse-cano (hdrs'kfin), n. A tall coarse Amer- 
ican composite plant, Ambrosia tr(/fda,the great 
ragweed. Bee ragweed, 

horse-capper (h6rB'kap^Ar), n. A swindler who 
sells a worthless horse for a good price. [Cant.] 
horse-car (hdrs 'kftrh n, 1, A railroad-ear fitted 
for the transportation of horses.— 2. A street- 
car drawn by horses. [U. 8.] 
horse-cassia (hdrs'kash/ig). n, A leguminous 
tree, Ceutsia marginaia, beanzig long pods which 
contain a black cathartic pulp, used in Hindu- 
stan as a medicine for horses. The tree is nat- 
uralized in Jamaica. 

horse-chanter (bdrs'chAn^ter), n. Bee chan- 

3 . 

horse-chargef, n, [ME. horsecharehe; < horsc^ 
+ charge.'] A horse-load, 
horse-cnestnnt (hdrs'ches^ut), n. [So called, 
it is said, because formerly ground as food for 
horses ; but this is appar. a mere guess. Morse 
occurs in many other plant-names, in some 
without obvious reason ; in this case it may be 
meant to convey the notion of ^aige.’] 1, A 
dieotyledonouB-loafed tree of the genus JEseu- 
lus, AS, Hippocastamm, a large and highly ornamental 
tree, a native originally of Asia, was iiitmuced Into Eu- 
rope about the imddle of the sixteenth centuiy. The na- 
tive American species of the same genus are oonimoiily 
called buckeye. The fruit of the horse-chestnut resembles 
the chestnut, but Is oourae and bitter. See ASseulus and 
buckeye, 

2, The nut or fruit of the horse-chestnut.— 8. 
In entom,, a geometrid moth, Pachycnemia hip- 
jHtcasianaria : an English collectors’ name. 
horsOHlllpper (hdrs' klip ''^r), n, A form of 
shears for clipping the coats of horses, in which 
a pair of serrated knives move over each other. 

' See cut under clipping-shears, 
horse-cloth (hdrs^ldth), n. A cloth used to 
cover a horse, or as a part of its trappings. 

The fumltnre and the Aoric-cfoafAir will bo all your own 
device for the wedding, and the horses, when and where 
you please. Steels, Lying Lover, ii. 1, 

horse-collar (h6rs'kol'g.r), n, A collar, com- 
monly made of leather stulTed with hay or 
straw, and having creases to receive the hames, 
placed over a horse’s neck and against the shoul- 
der, to bear against in pulling. Bee cut under 
harness. 

horse-ooltf, n. [ME.] A colt. 

As an horss-eolt be riialbe diyue. 

Wyclif, Eodua, xxllL 80 . 

horse-coper, horse-couper (hdrs'ka’^pdr, -kou^- 
p6r), n, A horse-dealer. [Scotch.] 

We were told there were not less than an hundred jock- 
eys or horse^kovere, as they call them there, from London, 
to buy borsea for sale, 

Defoe, Tour through Orest Britain, II. 897. 
Some turned horee-eoopere, some pedlen. 

Colvil, Modk Poem, p. 87. 

horse-eoarsert (h6rg'kdr^s6r), n. r< horsed + 
courser^. In def. 2 associated with courser^,] 

1. A dealer in horses. 

How thw throng, like so many kores^ureen at a fair. 

Astchsr (jand another), Fair Maid of the Inn, iti 
Hee muaten together all the Hadnieymen and Horse- 
eourssre In and about Colman-streete. 

Dekker, Seven Deadly Bins, p. 20. 

2. One who runs horses, or keeps race-horses, 
horse-ooiirflllgt (hdrs 'kOr^ sing), n. Horse- 

dealing or horse-raoing. 



E, Lorn, Wliat jet-imbMurd-of ooune to IIto doth your 
Imigiiiatlon flattw you with? your ordlmiy meuis ire 
dovonrod. 

K. XoM. Coune t why, h€n§-eourainOt 1 think. 

faott. and FLt Booniful l4idy, L L 

horse-crab (hdni'krab), n.‘ Same as horseshoe- 
crah. 

horse-creTaUe (hdrs'kro-vaKe), a. A caron- 
ffoid flsh, Caranx hippos^ the oavally: so called 
in South Carolina, in contradistinction to the 
pompano, there known as crevallc, 
horse-cnciiinber (hdrs'ka^kum-bdr), n. A large 
green cucumber. Mortimer, 
horse-daisy (hdrs'da^zi), n. Same as oxeye 
daiify t which see, under daiey), 
horSMealer (bdrs'de^ldr), n. One who buys 
and BcUs horses. 

horse-dootor(hdrs'dok^tQr),M. One who treats 
the diseases of horses; a farrier; a veterinary 
surgeon. [Colloq.] 

horse-drenoh (hdrs^drenoh), ». 1. A dose of 
physio for a horse. 

Thi molt sovereign presortptlon of Qalon is but empiil- 
onUei^ and ... of no better repute than a horss-dnmo/i. 

8hak,t Cor., IL 1. 

2, A horn or other instrument by which medi- 
cine is administered to a horse, 
horse-elder (h6rs'el^d6r), n. [An acoom. form 
of harselwalf sihiulating elder^, j Same as horse- 
heal, 

horse-emmet (hdrs^em^et), n. Same as horse- 
• ant, 

horse-eye (hdrs^l), n. One of the small so- 
called sea-beans, Mueuna nrens^ often found 
floating in the ocean or washed up on shore in 
tropical America, and used in jewelry.— Horse- 
eye bean, (a) Same os horM-sps. {b) The fruit of an* 
other le^minons plant, Doliehot Lablah, a iiativo of tho 
East iDdieii. 

b orse-faced (hArs'f ast), a. Having a long coarse 
face; ugly. 

horse-fair (hdrs'fSr), n. A fair or market at 
which chiefly horses are sold, 
horse-fettler (hdrs'fet^l^r), n. In mining, a 
workman who provides for and attends to the 
horses kept undeiground. 
horse-finch (hdrs^nzloh), n. The chaffinch. [Lo- 
cal, Eng.] 

horse-fish (hdrs^Ash), n. 1. A flsh of the fam- 
ily Carangidm, Vomer setipinnis, having a much- 
compressed oblong body, a head high and an- 
gulated far above the eyes, a smooth silvei^ 
skin, and low dorsal and anal fins. It inhabits 
the warm parts of tho Atlantic. Also called 
moottfishf aollar^h, and blunt-nosed shiner , — 
2. A oarangoid flsn, Selene vomer, closely re- 
sembling the foregoing, and known by the same 
names. See out under Iwrsehead, — 8. Tho sau- 

r , Siisostedion oanadense, [Western U. S.] — 
A sea-horse, as Hippocampus hudsonius, 
horsefiesrweed (h6rs^flS-w6d), n. Same as 


horsefly-weed, 

horse-nesh (bdrs^f 


/flesh), ft. and a, I, n. 1. The 

flesh of a horse. Europeans have generally regarded 
horse-flesh as unfit for food ; but hippophagy or horse-eat- 
ing has always existed among aome rude iwoea, and has 
been advocated by many gastronomers in Europe, lii Paris 
harse-flesh has long been surreptitiously dealt in as a 
cheap article of diet, and ita aale, under strict otflcial super- 
vision, was authorised in ISSeL Tho neoesaaiy use of it 
there during the siege of 1870-1 brought it into more 
genersl favor, which has been maintained. It is also eaten 
to some extent in other countries. 

2, Horses collectively, with reference to driv- 
ing, riding, or racing. [Colloq. or slang.] 

Re is a cogger of dioa a chanter of horgefleth, 

ThacHrav, Legend of the Uhlno. 

8. A species of Bahama mahogany: probably 
so named from its color. 

n, a. Of the color of horse-flesh ; of a pecu- 
liar reddish-bronze color— Horie-flehh mahog- 
any. Same as saM«f.--Bone-flesh ore, the mineral 
bomlte : so called by Cornish minen heoause of Its color 
on the fresh fracture. 
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bot-fly, as the borse-bot, Oasterophilus equi. See 
out under hoMv. 

horsefly-weed (hdrs'fil-wfld), n. A leguminous 
plant, Haptisia Unetoria, the wild indigo or rat- 
tlebush. Also horsefleanweed, 
horsefoot (hdi's'fflt), n. [< ME. hm^fot; < horse^ 
+ /(;of.] 1, A horse’s foot. 

The Trolens for that tulko had tene at- hor liert ; 
Kayroii euyn to the kyng, owht hyni bvlyue ; 

Harlet hym fro hor^fgt, had hm away. 

JJutruetion qfTroy (E. E. T. S.X 1. 5888. 

2.* A plant, Tussilago Farfara: same as mlts- 
/oof.— 8. The horseshoe-crab or king-crab, Xi- 
mulus polyphemus, 

horsefoot-crab (hdrs'ftlt-krab), n. Same as 
horseshoe-orah, 

horsefobt-snipa (hdrs'fdt-snlp}, n, A name ap- 

8 lied both to the knot, Tringa canntus, an<i to 
le tumstone, Strtpsilas interpres, along the At- 
lantic coast of the ITnitcd States, from tlieir 
feeding on the sx»awn of tho horsefoot. 
horse-famiture (hdrs'f^r^ni-tur), n, Tho trap- 
pings of a horse, including saddle, bridle, etc.: 
the housings, caparison, and (if an amoreu 
war-horse) bards or armor, 
horse-gear (hdrs'ger), ». l. Same as horse- 
furniture. 

The cruel curb-bit and heavy etook-aaddle, with ita high 
horn and cantle, prove that we have adopted Hpanlaii- 
American horga-gfar, 

T, ilomawlt^ The Century, XXXV. 605. 

2. Horso-powor, as ajtplied in moving machin- 
ery, [Eng.] 

horse-gentian (hdrs'jen^shian), n. Soo gentian. 
horSe-gln (hdrs^jin), n. A gin driven by a horse 
for raising great weights. See gin^. 
horse-ginseng (h6rs' jin ^ song), n. Same as 
horse-gentian (which see, under gentian), 
horse-godmotiier (bors'god^muvH-dr), n, A 
large masculine woman, coarsely fat. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

In woman, angel iweeinew let mo lee ; 

No galloping Juirne^godnwthsrH for me. 

Woleot, Peter Plndar'a Ode upon Ode (In (Continuation). 

How do^ my dear? Come to aee the old man, hay? 'Gad 
—you've a pretty face, tot). You ain't like that old hor»g- 
godmother, your mother. Thackway, Vanity Fair, xxxlx. 

horse-gogs (hdrs 'gogz), n. A kind of wild plum, 
a variety of Prunus domesUm. 
horse-gowan (hOrs'gon^an), It. One of several 
plants, as Chrysanthemum LeucMnthemum, Matri- 
caria Chamtmiilla, and Taraxacum oflteinalis. 
horse-gram (hOrs'grain), n. Alcguminous plant, 
Dolicnos hiflorus, a native of tropical and sub- 
tropical Africa and Asia, extensively cultivated 
in southern India as a food-plant, 
horse-guards (b6rs'gfl.r(lz), n. pi, 1 . A body of 
oavalxy for guards. See^awrd.— 2. [cap.'] The 
public office in Whitehall, London, appropriated 
to the departments under the commander^in- 
ohiof of the British army: so called from the 
two horsemen standing sentry at tho gates. — 
8. [eap.'] The military aiithoritios in charge 
• of the war department of Great Britain, in dis- 
tinction from the civil chief, tho Secretary for 
War, 

horsehair (hdrs'hSkr), n. and a. [< ME. horsher 
(= Icel. hrosshdry, < hom?l + hair^.'] L n. The 
hair of horses, more particularly tho hair of the 
mane and tail. It is used for the making of hair- 
cloth, the stuffing of mattresses and cushions, 
etc. 

Thli holi man Mint Edmund werade Btroiige here [eee 
hairl,u,\ . . . 

Of hard horsher ymafccd. St. ISUtn, Con/., 1. 168. 

n. a. Made of horsehair; covered, fllled, or 


hnneJMCih 



Near the Burfaoe, _ 

good deal of purple or aotm* 


on tho Bruce louation, a 
' ore waa found. 

Ure, Biot., IV. 288. 


horse-flower (h6r8'flou^<»r), n. [C£. oquiv. Flom 
peerd-bltHtme, horse-flower.] A species of cow- 


wheat. Melamvyrum sulvaticum. 



the family Thbanidee, of which the females have 
a piercing proboscis, and are extremely annoy- 
ing to horses and cattlo. Also called hreese, 
breeze-fly, and gadfly. See cuts under breeze^ 
and gadfly.— 2, A pupiparous dipterous insect 
of the family HippohosAda: ; a forest-fly or tick- 
fly. Also called h(trse-tick,—3. A dichsatous 
dipterous insect of the family (EstrkUs; a true 


XAi <«• ixLCkUt} ui ljul sruHiur , uuou, ui 

stuffed with horsehair; as, horsehair covering; 
a horsehair mattress. 

horsehair-lichen (hdrs^hSr-li^ken), n. Same 
as horsetail-lichen. 

horsehair-worm (h6rs'har-w^na), n. A hair- 
worm or gordius. See cut under Gordius, 

horsehead (h6rs'hed), n. 1. A fish of the ge- 
nus Selene or tho genus Vomer; a xnoonfish or 
dollar-fish, as Selene votner or Vomer setipinnis. 
See out in next column. — 2. A fish of the fam- 
ily ffippoeampida*; a sca-horso.— 8. A cast of 
the interior of the shell of a fossil species of 
HYigoniidas.—di, The surf-scoter, a duck, CEde- 
mia perspicillata. more fully called horsehead 
coot. [Maine, TT. S.] 

horsbheal, horseheel (hdrs'hffi), n. [< ME. 
horsehele, < AS. hors-hehne, hors-elene, elecam- 
pane, < hors, a horse (appar. as a tr. of the h, 
name intda, taken as Immula, a colt), + elene, 
< L. heleninm, elecampane: sec Helenium, In 
later use the eecond element was supposed to 


HoiwhcBd {Selem fWMWf). 

(Prom Report of 17. S. Pibh Comniiision, S 8 B 4 .} 

have something to do with hceli or heati. An- 
other pervoTsiuu appears in htrse-elder.'l A 
course composite plant, Inula Helenium, the ele- 
campane. Boo cut under elecampane, ^ 
horse-herdt (h6rs'h^rd ), n. [< me. horaherde,< 
AB. horshyrar, a horse-keeper, a groom, < hors, 
horse, -I- kyrde, a keeper: see horsc^ and herdfl,} 
A koeper of horses ; a groom. 

**0anBt thou toll mo," said ('hlld Rowland to tho horif- 
hrrd, ** whore tho king of Elfland'a castle Is?" 

ChOd Powlaml (OhilU's Ballads, I. 247). 

horse-hoe (h6rs'ho), n. B («0 hoeh 
horse-holder (hdrs'hOPd^r), n. Btocks or 
a slinging-frame for socuring unruly horses 
while shoeing, or for supporting sick or dis- 
abled horses. 

horsehoof (hdrs'hdf), n. Same as coltsfoot. 
horse-hook (hdrs'hflk), n. An iron hook at- 
iachod to the sole-bar of a railroad-car. and 
forming an attachment for a rope by which the 
vehicle can l>e drawn. Car-Builders Diet, 
horse-iron (h6rsl^6ru), n. Same as horsing- 
iron. 

horse-jag (hdrs' jag), n. Same as horse-plum, 1. 
horse-jockey (hors'Jok^i), it. 1 . A professional 
rider of race-horses: more commonly in the 
shortened torm Jockey. 

My brother lives with horse Juekoye and trainers, and 
the wildest bloods of the town. 

Thaekeray, Virginians, Iri. 

2f. A dealer in horses, especially a tricky deal- 
er; a knavish horse trader. • 
horse-jng (hdrs'jug), n. Same as horse^um, 1. 
horsekeepert (h6rs'ke'p6r), n. [< ME. hors- 
kepere; C horsei + keeper, One who keeps or 
takes care of horses. 

And he called unto his hortaeket^, 

**Make ready you my steede.* 

Childe Mauriee (Child 's Ballida n. 81(0. 

horse-knacker (hdrs'uak^^r), « . One who buys 
diseased, worn-out, or dead horses, for the 
commercial products to be procured from their 
carcasses. 

horse-knavet (bdrs'nav), it. [< ME. hors-, 
horse-knave; < norse^ + hiare,'] A horse-boy; 
a groom. 

And trusse here haltrls forth with me. 

And am but as hero haree-tmve, 

Qowrr, MS. 80 c. Antiq. 184, f. 112. (ffaUiweU,) 

horse-knob (hdrs'uob), n. Same as horse- 
knop. 

horse-knop (hdrs'nop), n. The flower-head of 
Centavrea nigra, knap- or kiiqpweed. 
horse-lark (hdrs'lUrk), n. The common corn- 
bunting of Europe, Kmberisa miliaria. Bee out 
under Sfmting^. [Cornwall, Eng.] 
horse-latitndes (hdrs'lat^i-tfldz), n. pi, Naut, 
a part of the North Atlantic ocean between the 
region of westerly winds of higher latitudes 
and the region of the trade-winds of the trop- 
ics, notorious for tedious calms. <»Thcy ware so 
called from tho cii'cumstanoe thatvesaels formerly bound 
from New England (0 the West Indies, with a deck-load 
cd horses, were often so delayed in this calm belt of Can- 
cer, that, for tho want of water for their animals, they 
were oompellod to throw a portion of them overboard.^ • 
if anry. The Physical (ieography of the Sea ( 8 th p. 27a 

horse-lailgh (hors'laf), n, [< horse'^ -k laugh: 
such a laugh as we may imagine a horse would 
utter if it were a laiigning animal.] A loud, 
coarse, boisterous laugh. 

A homdangh, if yon please jit honesty. 

Pope, Epil. to Satirea L 88 . 

On my conscience, I believe she could spread a korst- 
laugh through the pews of a tabemaole. 

OoldmUh, Good-natured Ilea, L 

Tliruiting half-a-crown Into each of his pooketa, and a 
hand and wrist after It, he hurst into a horae-Uiugh. 


]iorM46«di (hAn'Meh), «. 1. A la«i;« iMolk* 
08 'fiamoiwi. tongmtKna w 
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ft* A honie-doetor, veterinary sniffeon, or far- roediotowi, tad ?2? 

rier.-8. An Inve^rate beggar or Bun ; an ex- Pro^«*»a«r8). p. 894. 

tortionate person; one who makes incessant horae-masher (hdrs'mash^dr)^ n. Same as 
demands or drafts upon another. horae-amateh. 

Hie kontUaeh Iwtli two dsiighten^ crying, Give, give, hOTSenuigter (hdrs^mds^ter), ». A manager of 

wov. XXX. 15. horses; a rider. 

Well au Join, and hsug uponhiin like «o many Of iiidsMeiiii the kingdom, that from which the town 

leeckee. A Joninm, } oetaeter, iv. 1. voluiiteere ipriiig le perhapi the least fitted by nature, 

Xo^k (hdw'Mk), «. A plant, tUe bullock’s- «»Wt. «>d t«taiug m 

©yce 

lumeleia (bdrs'Ies), a. Having no horse ; pro- horae-matdl (hdrs'maoh), n. See horse-sniatch, 
pelled without the aid of horses.—HorasleBsoar- horae-mealt (hdrs^mdi), n. Food without drink, 
rlan, a carriage, such as is drawn by liureos, containing DatHes. 

'AlSS’iM^heel- »**«»? «•»” «>»« o"* »*«> ^ «• ’««• 

j indeed arc 

less oarria^ or palanquin hung on poles be- enough to human creaturei. 

tween two norsos, going one beuind the other. C. Johmton, Chrysal, L 280. 

The Idng [Edward 1.], now weak and sick, followed in a horse-meatt (hdrs'm€t), W. Pood for horses; 
Aorw-<ftler. Diekem, Child'i Ulst. Eng., xvi. pyo vender. 

iMTae-load (hOrs'lod), n, [< ME. horselode; < Who gives you your maintenance, I pray you? whoal- 
Horee* + Iona.} A load for a horse ; hence, a lows you your hvrM-m»at and man‘a-meat/ 
large quantity or number. <9. JofMon, Epioome, llL i. 

Tonnes and barelleathtcometh in carte iholdeouitome horie-X&ill (hdrs'mil), n. A mill turned by a 
apeny; an Aorsrtods, an halwy . _ ^ _ horse or horses. 

.. horM-milllnm(h6w'mll'i.nto^^ One who 

suppUes trappings and decorations for horses. 
Milton, Churcta-Goveniment [An affected term.] 
hurse-loaff (hdrs'ldf), n. [< ME. horsoto/; < 
horsed 4* loqf. Cf. htfrse^brmd.'} A large loaf 
composed of beans and wheat ground together, 
used for feeding horses. 

Thath all Bakers of the said Cite, and tuborbis of the 
make butt ij. hortelo^M to a peiiy, and of dene 
~ iffTiSh Gild 


beuiya MnffJuih Gild* <£. E. T. S.). p. 887. 

Oh that I were in my oat-tub, with a horaeloof; 
Something to hearten me. 


The trammels of his palfrey pleased his sight, 

For the konrs-miginsr his head with poses dlght. 

ChatteTtoUt Bowley's Biilade of Oharitle. 

One comes in foreign trashery 
Of tinkling chain and spur, 

A walking haberdashery 

athers, lace, and fur; 


Of feat] 


In Rowley's antiquated phrase, 
" B-mdiifMT of modern days. 


Morae-n 


Scott, Bridal of Triermaln, U. 


FUteher and Shirley, Night-Walker, v. 1, bonemint (hdrs'mint), w. [< ME. horminte, 


< AS. Viorminte ( Lye » not authenticated) 
Sw. harsmyutef Mentha arvensis (prob. taken 
from E.); < hors, horse, + minte, mint.] 1. A 
wild mint of Europe, Mefniha 8ylvestrUt,^2. An 
American plant, Monarda punctata^ common 
fromKewYork southward.— Eottud-lsafed horse- 
mint, Mentha rotiindifoliat a native of Europe^ but now 


]l0rge-lOCkt,». Ahobble;afetlock. Seefotloekfi, 

Borce-loeki nor chains 
Shall hold her from me. 

Pleteher attd Jtowley, Maid in the Mill, ill. 1. 

bone-lot (h6r8'lot), n. A lot or pasture for 
horses. 

honely (hdrs^li), A. and adv. ME. horsly / K mun, menina ror,una\rotiat a nauve ox jsunme^ dui> how 
horec^ *¥ -le.] Having the qualities most ap- naturalised in the Umted States.- Bwest aorsemint, 
proved in a horse? in the manner of a good Marteno, the common dlt^y. 

horse. [Obsolete or rare.] liors^lllttsher (hdrs mush dr), v* Same as 

Wm&ooai (h6«,'«uBh'r»m), n. Same 

Chaucer, Squire's Thleb L 186. as hedye^mmhroom. 

hone-xnackerel (hdrs'mak^dr-el), n. One of hone-muSBel (hdrs^mus^l), 91. A large mussel 
several fishes more or less nearly related to the <>£ the genus Modiola, especially M. modiolus. 
mackerel. («) The common tunny. \V. a.i (b) The (‘ommon to the shores of northern Europe and 
■cad or cavally, Caranx mUgarie. [Eng. and New Zea- America, having a smooth blackish shell. 

a naU for fastening 

laland J7, 8.] <«) The black candle-fish, dm- J** horseshoe to the hoof. 

6fio. See AnflipfcmomidcB, and out under cafa&-A«A Tpu- Jl0rS6-ll68tt (hdfs nest), ». 
get Sound.] (/) llie Callfomian hake or merluoclo, Mer- neet, 

agi^nst niecj as thqngl 


]iflnw4»diA 

The humour of theundei 

pfog, and is certainly neitfier delicate nor f. 

A^fishmitk Csnttf^, XXIV. 641. 

By peraonal raids upon the galleiy when not acting, 
Mr. rhelps succeeded in stopping the hormjMay and 
ooaraeneas of andietioes. Weetminder Rev., CXXv. 681. 

borie-pliim (hdrs'plum), n. 1. A small red 
plum which is regarded as a variety of Fruma 
domeatiea. Also called horae-Jag, horae^ug. 
rEng.]~2. The wild plum, Prunua Jmericana. 
The fruity when fully ripe^ is sweet and edible, and the 
tree is fi^uently cultivated either for its fruit or as a 
atook on which to graft the varieties of the domestic 
plum. [U. B.] 

horae-pond (hdrs'pond), n. A pond for water- 
ing horses. 

honepond (hdrs'pond), v. u [< horae^ond, ii.] 
To duck in a horse-pond. [Bare.] 

It she had ordered me to be horaciponded, X do protest 
to you I would not have demurred. 

Mist Sumey, Oamilla, ill. 10. 

horse-poppy (hdrs^pop^l), n. A European um- 
belliferous plant, Seaeli Ifippomarathrum, 

horse-post t^drs'pdst), n. A post to which 
horses are hitched; a hitebing-post. 

horse-power (h6rs'pou^6r), 9». 1. The power of a 
horse orits equivalent ; the rate at which a horse 
works in drawing. Hence ^ 2. A unit for the 
measurement of the rate at which a prime motor 
works. Several values have been aasigned to this unit] 
but tlio one which prevails at the present time In England 
and America is Watt's horse-power, which Is defined as 
550 foot-pounds per second. This is 7,460 megaergs per 
second. The real power of a horse Is about three quartera 
of k horse-power. Abbreviated M. P, 

8. A machine for converting the weight or di- 
rect pull of a horse into power useful in mov- 
ing machinery. Such machines sre either treadmUls 
or circular aweeps. Ilie latter consist essentially of a long 
aweep to the end of which the horse is harnessed, a sim- 
ple form of gearing for transmitting the motion of the 
sweep to a pulley, with generally an increase of velocity, 
and a belt or sliafting for conveying the power of the 
machine to the work, as a mill, throshlng.tnachlne, press, 
pnmXK elevator, fire-engine, or other machine, to be driv- 


^ SrrM'*^ 

laying that dowiie for a fait that 


ductuc. (Seqaely, California, U.S.] (^) The ten- 

. Blopi eaurue. Sec ‘ - — 

eon, North Carolina, U. 8j 

horiwmaa (bdnt'man), ... , 

[<ME. horaman; < horael • 


en.-^ Indicated horse-power, the work, expressed ill 
horse-power, performed per minute by steam, air, or other 
gas upon the piston of an engine. In the computation of 
which the mean effective pressure per square inch of pis- 
ton is taken from an indicator diagram. Bee indicator. 
Also called true, aetual, real, or dynamic horae-pmer.— 
Homlnsl. oe-iowia-tiMi or obminsroiBl horas-nowsr. 
horse-power calculated from theiuwa^f&e piston, some- 
times not more than one tenth of the real home-power. 
Though the commercial horse-power is arbitrarily called 
cakukded horac-vower, it is easy to calculate the true homo- 
power by the principles at thermodynamics when the vol- 
ume or weight and pressure of the steam, air, or gas used 
for each piston-stroke and the number of atrokes per min- 
ute are given, 

horsepox (hdrs'poks), ft . A pustular diseaHe of 
Samo as mare'a borses, which, oommunicated to cows, produces 
oowpox. 


would stand clocking 

hee had found an horaS neat, in 
' 'haps I dooe knowo 


hOTSraiM (h6r8 tnan), n. : pi. horaemen (-meii). better then hee. .SI)lafi4Si«nff,tr.QlVirgll,TotheReader. 
[< ME. horaman; < horae^ + man.] 1. A nder a m a 

on horseback; one who uses or manages a horse net),n. A net to protect a horse 

horse-nettle (hdrs'net^l), n. A pernicious 
American weed, Solanum Carolineuae, of the 
nightshade family, common in the Southern 
States. 


or horses. 

Horaemen, my skill in homemanship advance ; 
Townsfolk, my strength. 

Sir P. Sidney, Bonnet (Arber's Eng. Gamer, 1. 470). 
He knew her, as a honatnan knows his horse. 

Tennyaon, Enoch Arden. 

L soldier who serves on horseback. 


ft. Ai 


Moet valiant and hardy, 
With horaemm and footmen 
March'd towards tlie town. 


horse-parslMr (hdrs'pkrs'li), n. A coarse um- 
belliferous plant, Smyrnium Oluaatrum: so called 
from its coarseness as compared with smallage 
or celery. It is a native of Europe. 

F3SSS^J?cSS(aSiw"B.iiri^vii.j»x l»or8W|att(h6r8^th), «. Apathfor horees; 
8. A book.iuimeofasctoiioi(lll8hof thoKeous Bi^^cally, a brwfie-patt, or th. tow-path along 

S'liiTotLSS hone-pick (hCra'pik), «. A kind of hook, often 

A forming part of a large poeket-knife, for re- 

^ moving a atone foot. 

JJlfSrShi ht^p^ ^ 

— Hi hanuiMr, hmu. «, ,wwwi./w.-aed- — — -•‘-’..vi — 

, a bird, Totanua ealidria; the red- 


M, Blaches related the particulars of an outbreak of 
casual horaa-pox among the ahe-aaaes used for giving suck 
to the Inmates of a nursery. N. V, Med. Jour., XL 646. 

horse-purslane (hdrs'pCTs'lui), n. A plant, 
JYianthema monogjtm^ a native of Jamaica, 
horse-race (hOrs'ras), n. A race by horses; a 
match of horses in running. 

Horae^rueea are desports of great men, and good In 
themselves though many gentlemen by such meana gal- 
' [uite out of their fortunes. 

1 , quoted In Strutt's Sports and Faatimes, p. 106. 


horeemankhto (hOrB'man-fihip), 9I. [< horaeman 
4* -eft to.] The management of horses; spe- 

* — -- A J4_ 1.1 


piece of blubber, a horse-piece of whale’s blubber is 
a veiy tough piece selected to be placed under the mi 
which is to he cut up, to protect the edge of the knife. 


eifleally;, the art of riding or eontrolling horses ; • 

equestrian skill. See manage. hOTSe-Dlle (hdrs' 

To turn and wind a fiery PegaansL salteofish neapi 


The fat [of the sea-elephanti ... Is out into horae-piaeaa, 
about eight inches wide, and twelve to fifteen long. 


C. M. Scammon, Marine Hammals, p. 119. 

rs'pll), 91. A large pile or lot of 
.ped up to drain ; a water-horse. 
Cod placed In what ia called a horaa-pile to drain. 

Parky. 

lorse-pipe (hdrs'pip), 9». One of several spe- 
cies of Mquiaetum^ Hie horsetail or scouring- 
rush. 


And witch the world with noble koraemmiahip. 

Shah., I Hod. IV.,1v.1. 

(hdrs'm^ren^), n. One of an 

imaginary corps of mounted marine soldiers ; 
hence, a person out of his element and unfit 

[fflMg.] goons and other horsemen. 

(hdrs'plS), n. C<^ or rude play. 

(hdrsWkhgl), a. A man- iTtSSlfiJSJr 
Sger of horses; a groom. Middleton, Magw of OMensnorongh, v. i. 


horse-raoer (h6rs'r&^sSr), 9t. 
horses for the pur- 
pose of racing. 

The first Lord Oo- 
dolpblu was a Aorss- 
roeof aswell as gam- 
bler. 

Athenaeum, Sept. 22, 

[1888, P. 661. 

2. One who rides 
in races; a jockey, 
horse-racing 
(h6rs'r&^sing), 9i. 

The practice or 
sport of running 
horses. 

]iorso-radc(hdrB'- 
rak), 91. A rack 
at which hones 
are hitched and 
baited. 

He's a-standin' out 
yander by the Aoris- 
ftMk. 

J. C. Barria. Haroei's 
[Mag..LXXVLW, 

horse-radish 

(hOn'rad^iah), n. 

A cultivated em- 
ciferous plant. 


1. One who keeps 



UorM-ndbh (C(WA/#iiriVi Armereek). 

I, rhijome, with two loavmi a, port of 
ttao Meemeaaaaa, with Sowort oacfitaiti 
3 , kmffioni tiM stBoi ; m. Sower} 4. fruit, 
opmiad to ihaw the Msds. 




CoM^rktArmoraeiaf oriffinallyaiiAtive of mid- 
dle Europe and western Asia, and also its root, 
which has a pungent taste, and is used in a 
grated state as a oondiment. In medicine it is 
used as a stimulaiit and diuretic, and externally 
as a rubefacient. Bee Coohlearia^, 
hOTseradiah-tree (hdrs^rad'ish-trS), n. A tree, 
Moringa pterygomemaf common in many parts 
of Incua, and oulrarated there, as well as In vari- 
ouB other tropical countries, for the sake of the 
fruit, which is eaten as a vegetable or pickled. 
It has pinnate leaves and long, S-valved, pod-like oapsules, 
from which ben-oil is obtained. The fresh root has a pun- 
gent odor and warm taste, much like that of the horse- 
radish. 

horse-railroad (hdrs'raKrdd), n. A railroad on 
which oars are drawn by horses, first used in 
the streets of cities in the United States : called 
a tramway in Gh?eat Britain, 
horse-rake (hdrs'r&k), ». A large rake drawn 
by a horse. See rake. 

horse-rider (hdrs'ri^ddr), n. A circus-rider. 

. [Eng.] 

The horse-riders never mind what they m sir; they're 
famous for it. iMMens, nard Timet, v. 

horBe-ridlllg(h 6 rB'ri^ding),n. A circus. [Eng.] 

Bleary’s home-ridiflg* JHekent, Hard Times, ill. 

horse-rongh (hdrs'mf ), n. A calk or ice-creep- 
er which may be fitted to the 
shoo of a horse to give him a 
foothold on frozen ground, 
horse-run (hdrs^run), n. A 
contrivance for drawing up 
loaded wheelbarrows, by the 
help of a horse, from the bot- 
toms of excavations for ca- 
nals, docks, etc. Hono-rough. 

horse-nmnlngt, h. A horse-race. Davies. 

The Forest of Oalti^ . . . veiy notorious in these dales 
by reason of a solemne hone-runniiig, wherein the horse 
that outrunneth the rest hath for his prise a little golden 
belL Holland^ tr. of Camden, p. 723. 

horse-sense (h 6 rB'aen 80 > n. A crude, insiino- 
tive kind of common sense, independent of in- 
struction or experience ; a coarse, robust, and 
conspicuous form of shrewdness often found 
in ignorant and rude persons; plain, practical 
good sense. 

He was a plain man ; his sympathies were with the peo- 
ple ; he had what is roughly known as horae-muBt and he 
was homely. C. D, Warner, Backlog Studies, p. 183. 

Happily, the latent heru-mnm of tlie American peoide 
may be relied on, in the end, to abate the nuisance. 

Hew Emg. Jour, qf EduoatUm, XIX 377. 

horseshoe (hdrs'shS), n. [< ME. horscho (for 
hara-eaho, var. Iwraiaaho, horeia sho— Prompt. 
Parv.); < horae^ + ahoe .2 1 . A shoe for a 
horse, consisting commonly of a narrow plate 
of iron bent into a form somewhat resem- 
bling the letter U» bo as to accommodate it- 
self to the shape of the horse’s foot, its parts 
are tho toe, the two heeh, the qmrteri between the toe 
and the heela the oaUai, or projections from the lower part 
of each heel, the dip, a kind of olaw, usually at tho upper 
edgo of the toe, for protecting the hoof and assisting In 
keeping the shoe in plaea and the fuUoring, or crease In 
the lower face, in wmoh the nail-holes, usmulv eight, are 
pnnehed. The horaeshoe, in its most primitive form, la 
of great antiquity. An bio and very |K>pular supeniition, 
almost universally prevalant among peasantry, asoribes to 
the horseshoe (especially to one whioh haa been found In 
the road ^ ohanoe).the> j|tower of baAIng the paasage of 
witohea For this purpoae the shoe is nailed to the door or 
the threshold. 

To bo thrown Into the Thames, and cooled, glowing 
hot, in that surga like a horte-ahoe. 

Shot., M. W. of W., lU. 8. 

Your wife's a witch, man ; you should nail a horee^ihoe 
on your ohamber-door. Seott, Bedganntlet, ch. zi. 

Nailing of horte-ghoei [to thresholdB] seems to have been 
praotised as well to keep witches in as to keep them out. 

Hone'ff Year-Book, p. 953. 

2 . Anything shaped like a horseshoe. Speolfl- 
oally — (a) A loop-like bend in a river. (5) In fort., a smaU 

.. ^ ^ movable sup- 

I gearing and speed of 



8, In aooL : (a) A horseshoe-crab. 

I dont want my wreck to be washed np on one of the 
beaches in company with devil’s-aprona bladder-weeds, 
dead horee-dwee, etc. Bdmet, Autocrat, p. 171. 

(b) A bivalve mollusk, Lutraria eltipHca, Also 
called pi The game of quoits, in 

which horseshoes are often used for pitching. 
-Bdrsesiioo arbh. 8 ee 0 f 0 ki, 8 .--BorBeSlioedaiiip, 
mapist, eto. See the nouns, 
honailioe (hdrs'shO), v. t ; pret. and pp. Ima^ 
ahoed, ppr. horaeahaeing. p htwaeahoe, w.] 1. 
To prome with horseshoes, or shape like a 
horseshoe. 

AtnblBlr Uthgow, hofree-dwdng i^th, 

Waika up this dose wi a' his pltiL . _ _ 

madarmUKa aiga ita SaoUamd. 
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2 . In arch,, to carry inward at the imposts, as 
an arch, so as to bring it approximately to the 
form of a horseshoe. 

There Is at Takt-i-Gevo a Baasanlan aroh of nearly the 
same age and equally daisteal in design, which is. like this 
one, hormhoeaia the extent of one-tenth of Its diameter. 

J. Parguaaon, Hist. Arch., 1. 301. 

honeshoe-invll (hAn'sba-an'vil), K. A form 
of anvil whioh corresponds in shape and size 
to the hoof of a hoi'se, and has shanks which 
permit the adjustment of the hoof in the socket- 
hole for convenience in working, 
korseshoe-bat (h6r8^Bhfi-bat).n. An old-world 
bat of the family MhinoloplUdo! ; any rhinolo- 
phid having tho nose-leaf more or less horse- 
shoe-shaped. The name applies eepeolally to two Eu- 
ropean tpeoiea, jrsrrttm-eqttifittm and B. hip- 

poeideroa, both of whion ocour in England, and there rep- 
resent tho subfamily Rhinoloj^itua. Another horsoahoe- 
bat is the Indian and (.'hinese PhyUorhina aitnibwSi which 
la a representative of tho Phyllorhinina, the other subfam- 
ily ot the rhlnblophlds. The term is loosely extended to 
some other phyllostomlne or leaf-nosed bats, 
horgeahoe-crab (hdrs ' sh 5 - krab), n. A mero- 
stome of the family Li- 
mulidm, as Limuluapoiy- 
phemua or X. molucca- 
nua: so eallod front its 
shape. Also called 
ahoe, hararfoot, horse- 
erab, horaefoot-erah, and 
king-crab. ^eeLimulua. 
horsadioe-liead (h6rs'- 
shd-hed), n. A diseaso 
of infants in which the 
sutures of the skull are 
too open: opposed to 
head-mold shot. 
korsedioeing (h6rs'- 
shO^ing), n. The act 
or bariness of shoeing 
horses; farriery, 
korseslioe-kldiisy 
(h6rs'8hb-kid^ni),n. In 
anal, a congenital ab- 
normal conformation in 
which the two kidneys 
are connected by a transverse portion, so as to 
present the shape of a horseshoe. 
hor8e8llO0-Sia(mjl2l6(h6r8'shd-m^shen^),fi. A 
machine in which bar-iron is cut and formed 
into horseshoes. 

horseskoer (hdrs^sha^^r), n. One who shoes 
horses. 

korsedioe-vetck (hdrs'sha-vech), n. A le- 
guminous plant of the genus Mijtpoerenia, H. 
comoaa, cultivated for the beauty of its nowers, 
which are yellow, in umbels of (Tor 8 : so called 
from tho shape of its legumes. Also horae^etoh. 
korse-skovel (hdrs'shuv^l), n. A Toad-Boraper. 
korse-smat^ (hdrs'smach), n. A bird, Saisi- 
mla Cdnanthe; the stonechat or wheatear. Also 
horae-matdh, horae-maaher, horae^iuaher. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

korse-BOldiOT (hdrs'sdPjdr), 71 . A cavalry sol- 
dier. 

Not having his with him, ... he [Julina 

(ksaarj ran great riak of lioing totally defeated. 

Didtene, Child'i Hiit. Eng., 1. 

korse-BOrrel (hfirs'sor^el), n. A coarse species 
oi aonel, BumexHydrolapathim: same as laafer- 
dock. 

korse-gponge (hdrs'spunj), n. The commercial 
ba^-sponge, S^ongia equina, found in the Med- 
iterranean. 

korge-atiliger (hdrs'sting^Ar), n. The dragon- 
fiy or devIFs darning-needle. It does not sting 
horses. 

korg6-gllgar(hdr8'8hfig^|r),n. A tree or shrub: 
same as auteetleaf. 

korgetall (hdrs^t&l). n. 1 . A horse’s tail, espe- 
cially when severeu from the body. 

Let them [aervantsl not preanme to touoh a hair of my 
maater'a hmraa-taU till they kirn th^ han^. 

Shat., T. of the B., iv. 1. 

Then, by the rule that made the WM-tog bar<^ 

1 pluck out year by year, ai hair by hair. 

4 Po^ Imit of Homme, XL L es. 

2 . A hippurlte.— S. In anal, the leash of 
nerves in whioh the spinal cord ends: techni- 
cally called eauda equina. See cauda.^A, A 
]^ant of the Biquiaetum. See out under 
Mquiaetaceat. 

Following the found of the water In the mnnri, s rare 
spectacle awaits you where the ^^letam, the tnigar 
horaatatt of the di^llghi^ now atanda tnmallgaTed. a mar- 
vel of nature's bijoutry. BarpePa Mag., LXX'^U. 138. 


horaetall as a dlstlnotlon of niik,the two nnka of 


1 renMotlvely by thmm i 

and a forth w dlaltaotion ot rank bring nariwd by llM ale- 
vatton of one of tho tails above the others" (Haem, Diet 
of IdamX— flhrubhf honetidl, a pop^ name lor plMfa 
of the genus Ephedra, natural order ^efoecor. They ore 
lirauonlng ahruba iiativea of the candy aea-ahorea of tem- 
perate climatea in both hemlcpberea. The friiit la a sno- 
ouleni oone^ formed of two oaipela with a single leed In 
eaoh; that of B. diataehya, abundant In the coutbem pert 
' of Kttcala. ia eaten hv thu 

korsetw-licken (hdrs^tal-U^ken), n. A popu- 
lar name for various species of Jlectoria (par- 
ticularly A, Jubata), a genus of lichens, of the 
family Uancei, closely related to the genus Vanaa. 
Tho thallua is slender, soon lUtform, terete, and tufted or 
pendulous from the branches of trees, whence the plant Is 
also called tree-hair and horaehairJiehetu 
korsetail-tree (hdrs' t&l-tre), n. A name of trees 
or shrubs (principally Australian) of the genus 
Camarina, of the natural order Caauarinea!!, and 
particularly of C. equiaetifolia, a tree sometimes 
150 feet inkeight, now extensively naturalized 
in many tropical and subtropical countries of 
both the old and the new world: so called fhxm 
the leafless, wiry branches, whioh muoh^resem- 
ble the stems of Equiaeium. 
korge-tklgtle (hdrs^this^l), n. A plant of the 
genus Cnicua, consisting of rough iriokly this- 
tles, distinguished from Carduva by having the 
receptacle covered with chaffy bristles, and the 
achenia crowed with a soft feathery pappus. 

The miBsel- 


korse-tkrudi (hOrs' thrush), TI. JLIIV M. 
thrush, Turdua viacivorita. [l^ov. Eng.] 
korse-tkyme (hOrs^Im), 71. The wild 
CaUmitdha Clmopodium. 
horse-tick (hOrs'tik), n. Same as horae-Jly, 2 , 


basil, 


l*he forest-fly or heree-tiek^ Hi] 
A,. 8. 


of Inseota p. 417. 

korgetongue (hOrs^tung), n. A plant of the ge- 
nus BT/tacua: same as butcher^ a broom (which see, 
under hro<mX). 

korge-tralner (hOrs'tra^nAr), n. One who 
trains or breaks horses; especially, one who 
trains horses for racing. 

korse-tree (bdrs'trg), n. The beam on which 
the timber is placed in a sawpit. HalliweU. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

horse-trick (h6rBHrik), n. A rough practical 
joke. 

Make her leap, caper, Jerk, and laugh, and sing, 

And play me horae-mdte. Merry JJevu qf EdmonUm. 

korso-wet A (hdrstyech), n. Same as horaeahoe- 
vetch. 

horse-violet (h6rB^vi^9-let), n. The dog-violet, 
Viola eanina. 

horseway (h6rs' wft), n. [< ME. Iwrae wey, < AS, 
Iwm-aoeg, < hors, horse, + weg, way.] A way or 
road by which a horse may pass. Oompare/Mif- 
way. 

Also with owt the Citys ys an horaa wey vnder ueth a 
mownteyn, by the space of a myle. 

I'onUtgton, Diario of Eng. Travel], p. Sa 

Gfo. Know’st thou the way to Dover? 

Edg. Both stile and gate^ horee-way and foot^th. 

Shak.,Leiir,tv.t 

korseweed (hdrs'wSd), n. A composite plant, 
Erigeron Cafiadettse, a troublesome American 



of a horaeSall Burmomited by a ereeoant It 
1mm originated from **the peo|^ hearing the 


lloneweed {ErOferm Cmmedmdi. e, ny-3ew«r t 4, dUt-Sema 


weed. Thlslsoneof the few American weeds that have 
become extensively iiatniallied in otherpartsof the wortd. 

They were hidden and shaded by the braad-toavadSsvas 
and tnuBpet Mssdain theleDOMwe. . 

The EMXMhMk. 





Fetiih*siiake natmifruff). 


ping. To cihastise with a horsewhip. 

I told him to coiiilder himielf hornewhipped, and he 
Mdd he would make a point of doing eo. 

T. Hook, Jack Brag. 
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(hdn^wel-|^), «. A BmaU Hbrtalia (h4r^t&^li4), n. [NL.; alsoJ^orfuIto.] 

asiinh-plaat, reroniea Bueeaounga: probabljrBO A genus of Afrioan rook-snakes or pytbona^eon- 
ealled jfrom reputed medicinal qualities. 
ll 0 K 90 ir]ialftt(hdrs^hw&l),n. [Not found in ME.; 

In mod. £« an adaptation of AS. hornhwcel (s 
loel. kra88hv€Ur). < Aorg, horse, -I- hweeL whale. 

Gf. walruSf which contains the same elements 
reversed.} The walrus or morse. 

The principall puraose of hii traueile tliii way wai to 
eaereaie theknowled^ and diiooueile of these coasts and 
oouutreyes, for the more commodltie of Ashing of horse. 
whalu, which haue in their teeth bones of groat price 
and eacellenoie. Hakluyt's Voyayss, X. 6. 

borse-wllim (hdrs'hwim), n. In miningy a ma- 
chine worked by a horse for raising ore or wa- 
ter from a mine. 

lunragwhip (hdrs'hwip), n. A whip for driving 
^ or eonto olling horses. . ^ taining such as H.iwtotefwis (ryf/ion «d6«p), the 

IMKMWUP (li6w'hmp), V. t. ; pret. and pp. fetish^nako. J. E. Gray, J831. 
konevlupped (also hor^htpt), ppr. hormmRip. horta«Oli (hdr-ta'shon), ». [< h. ftorto<to(«.), < 
JMM 0 . To chaatiBe with a horsewhip. hortart, urge strongly, incite, euooniage, contr. 

of iMTitarff freq. of iKtrif urge, incite. Of. dc~ 
hart, exhort^ The act of eimorting, or giving 

lK2»SSSlfoS!.“iSS^i), «.l “V-.I^.tolalta(««),<L.»..rlal»»,tlu.t 

women (-wim'en). A woman who rides on horse- 
back. 

His oousiDS . . • wearied him beyond measure. One 
was blue, and a geologist ; one wss a harsewnnafu 

Thackmty, Pendenuia 

horsewomuilllip (hdrs'wtim^an-ship}, n. [< 
horsewoman -f shipA Skill as a horsewoman. 

[Rare.] 

Aonewood (hdrs'wAd), n. In Jamaica, a legu- 
minous tree of the genus Calliandra. C. eomosa 
is of small size. C, laiifolia reaches a height of 
tofeet. 

hofie-wonn (h6rs'whrm), n. A worm that in- 
fests horses ; the larva of an oestrus or a bot- 
fly, C^ieropnUus equi. 

lune-wruigler (hSrs'rang^fflhr), n. A herder 
having charge of a saddfe-baud, or string of 
ponies, among stockmen. [Western U. S.] 

There are two herders, always known as korss-tDranglers cross.' i|p. JKdfey, in Iha^ord'L , 

~onc for the day and one for the night U8MX II. 207. 

T. PoossvsU, llie Centoiy, XXXV. 8r*l. animated his sonldiers with many horietoris orationa 

horsep, a. See horsy* Holland^ tr. of Ammianii% p. ZOS. 

ko^ordite (h6rs'£ord-lt), w. [After Prof. E. kOTtOXlsialt (hdr-ten'shal), a. [< L. hnrUmsiuSy 
N. Horsfordf an American chemist.] A silver hortensis, of or for a gariien, < hortuSf a garden: 
utimonide, occurring in silver-white masses in see hortus sicoue,} fit for a garden. 


I < hortari, encourage, 
incite: see hortaUotu'i 1. a. Giving exhorta- 
tion; encouraging; inciting. 

II.t n. An address intended to incite or en- 
courage ; an exhortation. 

For soldiers, Z And the generals, commonly, in their hor- 
tativtm, put men in mludof thetr wives and children. 

Baeon, Marriage and Single LIfa 

In hortatives and pleadings, as truth or disguise serveth 
best to the design in hand, so is the Judgement or the fan- 
cy most require Hobbssy On Man, L 6. 

hortatory (h6r^ta-t^ri), a* [a sp. hortatorio 
(rare), < LLi. hortaioriuSy encouraging, cheer- 
ing, < hortaUtTf an enoourager, exhbrter, < kor- 
tari: see hortationJl Encouraging; inciting; 
urging to some course of conduct or action: as, 
a hortatory address; a hortatory style. 

I also send you here another kortofory letter, written in 
latin, to the brethren who are embracing Christ with the 
Vs Letters (Parker Boo., 


from the same sooroe.] X. a. Beloni^ng to a 
garden; relating to gardening: as, a hortukm 
calendar. 

This hotivian calendar Is yonn^ mindful of the hononr 
once conferred on it, when you were pleased to suspenA 
your nobler raptures, and think it worthy your tranaolb- 
ing. 

JSsdyn, Calendarium Ilortcnse^ Bp. bed. to A. Cowley. 

H, n. A bii*d: same as ortolan* 

Hortolaniu (h6r-tv-l&'uus), n, [NL.: see 7*or- 
tukm and ortolanJ] A genus of ffingilline birds. 
The woi^ Is various!^ used : (a) By ViSlllot (180^ for 
lundry American Anches, now called Pipilo and l^pisa. 
(b) By W. E. Leach (1810) for inow-buntings, now called 
PUoiraphanss, 

hortus siccus (hbr'tua sik'us). [L. (the phrase 
appears to be NL.}, lit. a dry garden : L. itortuSf 
a garden, ss Qr. Afoprof , a yard, b AS. geard, E. 
yard^f of which garth^ and gardron are other 
forms: see mrd^, garth^, garden ^ L. siccus, dry, 
> ult. E. saeJfi, q. v.] A collection of specimens 
of plants carefully dried and preserved for bo- 
tanical purposes ; a herbarium. 

A choice of old authors should be a Aorfleglum, and nob 
a botanist's hortus steeus, to which grasses are as impor- 
tant as the single shy blossom of a summer. 

LmeU, Study Windows, p. 808. 

hcrtyurdti [A sophisticated form of orchard f 
earner *or^ar3, simulatiugL. hortus, a garden t 
see hortus siccus and orchard.^ An orchard. 

Of sU ornaments of house and home, a pleasant garden 
and hortyeard, with a lively spring, is above all domesticall 
delight, and meetest for the melancholy heart and brsyne. 

Briyhtt Treatise of Melancholy (1818), p. 880 l 

The horiyard entering, admires the fair 
And pleasant fruits. 

SandySy tr. of Ovid's Metamoiph. (ed. 1688)^ p. 800. 


Aala Minor. 


, ^ ^ ^ ^ Such [weedy plants] aa art sative and horesnsioL 

toniiy (Mr'Bi-fi), V. 1 5 pret. and pp. honufied, Hvriyu, 8, It., Int, I s. 

1. [<ftorwi + -»-/y.] Totrans- 


, . hortus, a, 

garden, 4* cultus, cultivation, + -ist.] A hor- 
ticulturist. [Rare.] 

See, what various cropn 
In quick sucoassion, crown the garden'd Arids 
n Thames proliAck hank. 


form into a horse. 

In the same duchy [Hrunswldc] a witch in tormentls 
once revealed a sentence that would hnrsify a man in a 
minute. P. U Oswald, Pop. Set Mo., XXXI. 474. 

a. r< ftorw + -/,.] To render horsy. CBarein on ttam« prollOck b«.fc on cnltuT.'.hMid 
both uses.] , Alone do these hortietUtists rely? 

hiOraineas (hOr'si-nes), n. The state or quality HodOsy, Agriculture^ it 

of being horsy, (a) Some quality suggestive of ahorse^ horticultor (hdr'ti-kul-tqr), n, [b F. hortienU 
ssahoK^rameU. < L. hortus, a garden, + cultor, a culti- 

It shall be aU my study for one hour vator.] One who euTtivates a garden ; a horti- 

To rote and lavender my horwinsss, rif am 1 ® 

Before I dare to glance upon your brace. , 

Tennyson, Queen Maiy, UL c. bcrticoltural (hdr-ti-kurtftr-al), a. [< hartieuf^ 
ijb) Special interest in horsey especially in horse-raclng; turc + -o/,] . Pertaining to the culture of gar- 
. ^ devote one's time and thoughts to horse- dens. 


adii^tl 

hfeeding or horte-raoing, etc. 
honfag (hdr'sing), n. [ME. horsing; verbal n. 
tdkorseifp.l If. supply of horses, as for hunt- 
ing or traveling. 

The channceler answeree for hor clothyng, 

For 3 omen, fankeners, and hor horsttny, 

Bdbess Book (E. h, T. 8.), p. 817. 

Same as horse^, 5 (A) 


hondllg-block (b6r'sing-blok), n. A wooden 
horse or support for the ends of planks, as when 
they are used as a wav for wheelbarrows iu ca- 
nsl- and railroad-work. 

*s5&^%;xS’iSwt;’r.'S5; ^ 

honlyfi 81* A Middle English form of Aor/vc/y. horticulture, a gardener, especially, one who 

SnSbaech (h6nt'beeh)%. Samea8*«rV 


hortiCUltlirB (h6r'ti-kul-tur), n. [s F. 
culture, < L. hortus, a garden, + cultura, culti- 
vation, culture, < eolere, cultivate, till. Of. aj/ri- 
culture,} The cultivation of a garden ; the ait 
of cultivating or managing gardens. The ordinsry 
productions of horticulture are generally classed under 
the three heads of fruits, Aowera and vegeUbles, which 
on a large scale are cultivated s<q>arately, hut in email 
gardens are uaually more or less combined.— ElSOtrioal 
nortloilltlire, a process of horticulture recommended by 
Hr. Siemens, by which frulta Aowers, etc., are kept under 
the electric light at night, and exposed to the sun In the 
daytime, to promote their rapid growth. Oner, Diet 
Eliot, p. TS. 


fcoiiy(h6r'Bi). «. [AIbo written hortey; iharsei of 

+^l.] 1. Pertelnlng op relating to or eon- 
emed iritb horaee: ^ hnr>n, talk.-2. Char- 
•eteriatic of or peculiar to the horse ; as, a kor»y 
■melL-S. Foid of or interested In horses; 

wpeeiall,^ devoted to or interested in horse- bilberry, foocMum MyrttUut. [Prov. 

liqr^t(h6r't9-4n),o.andn. [« OP. ftor- 
tolain, ortolain, Iwr'tolan b Sp. hortelano b Pg. 

. It. ortofaW n., agarfene?, 

Mk. BiewBrMk WMS feiTiWi vortte nn, whow < ^t*"*^?***! belonring to egar^ < 
isiliswiteie%i * n.aHi(wv.UTni.tM AorMiw, dim. of Aortes, a gmen, CterMan, 


and Horas the child, the offspring of Osiris and Isis. 
the Greeks of the decadence Horua the child waa ideutlAea 
with Uarpooratei^ and his wonhip was also carried on In 
Borne. Like Ba, Horus waa represented in art as hawk- 
headed. Alan called Hor* 

horyf , a* [E. dial, horry ; < ME. hory, hoary, hori, 
once pi. Korowe, foul, unclean, < AS. horig, once 
Iwrhig, foul, unclean (b MUG. horwic, horwig, 
horig, horg, muddy, nlthy), < horu b OFries. 
hare b OS. horu, dirt, filth, b OHG. horo (horow; 
horaw^), mud, filth : cf . AS. horh, horg, a dummy 
humor, phlegm, rheum. 4, moldy, fs 

prob. the same word, mixed with hoafy, gray: 
see hoary. 2 Impure; unclean; dirty; foul. 

Envyous folke with tunges hmvwe. 

Chaueer, Complaint of Mars, L 200. 

Any unolene, whos touchynge is hoorj/. 

Wyel^, Lev. xziL 5(Ozf.), 

hosanna (bO-zan^il), interj, and n* [Formerly 
also osanna; < hL'Josanna (var. osanna, ossanna* 
ossana), ML. also hosanna* K Gr. Cmavyd, oeawi 
(var. faxravd, oesava), repr. lieb. liosMdh nnd, lit. 
save, I pray (or we pray), < hdsh%a\ save, a stem 
of yd8hd% oe large (of. Jesus, from the same 
stem), 4- f?d. a particle denoting entreaty.] 
An exclamation praying God for deliverance, or 
an acclamation or ascription of praise to God. 
This exclamation originated from the Hebrew words ren- 
dered **Save now” in lli. cxvlil. 86, a psalm forming part 
of the Hallel uaed at tlie Passover. Tlie form hosanna is 
recorded in Mat. xxt. 9, 16, and In the parallel passages 
(Mark xl. 9, 10; John xiL 18), as used by the multitude in 
acclamation to Christ entering Jerusalem in triumph on 
the HundB before hia cruciAxIon, with the additions to 
the son of David” and “in the highest” It lias been in 
liturgical use from very early times. It wpean in the 
ClemeiiUiie Liturgy, in the response to the Simotaltenotis, 
and in the liturdcal directions of the book called The 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. In laith the Western 
and the principal F.astem liturgies it follows the Banctus. 
The English Pniyer-Book of 1649 retained the hosanna 
(osanna) in the Arst “hosanna in excelsls,” but altered the 
•econd to “Glora be to thee, G Lord, in the higheat.” (See 
Luke xix. 88.) utter revisions omitted the drat hosanna 
and changed ‘in the highest ‘to ‘most High.' See Bene- 
dktus. 

Blessed be the kingdom of our father David, that cometh 
In the name at the Lord : Hosanna in the higheat. 

Mark zi. la 

Loud hosannas All‘d 

The eternal regions. Jfffton, F. L., ill. 848. 

Day orflunday Of Hoauiiuior ofSossimu, Hoisiiiis. 
Sunday, in the early church, in the medieval Western 
Chur^ and among the Bestoriana, Palm Sunday, 
hose (hfis)i B. sing* or pi* ; pi. formerly Jmes or 
hosen. [< ME. nose, pi. hosen, < AS. hosa, pi. 
*hosttn (glossed ^caliga vel ocrea’) b MD. hose, 
D. /kmmv, nose, stocking, spout, water-spout, b 
MLG. hose, base b OHG. hosa, MHG, G. hose," 
breeches, b loel. hosa, a covering for the leg 
between the knee and ankle, a kiiid of gaiter, 
B Dan. hose, jpl. lioser, hose, stockings. The 
Rom. forms, OF. hose, OSp. huesa, (3*g. oea, 
It. uosa, ML. hosa, oea, are of G. orijgm; W. 
and Com. hoa are from E.] 1. Originally, a 
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purment oovering the legs and the waist, worn hoBO-Jmnpor (hdz'jtim^p6r)| n, 

5y men . of the nlWe igee mnenlly covered bridge, 

“ ~ I'm^nV n. ; pi. hoacmen (-men)< 
who mi ' ■ 


the pecMn tram the walit to the torn ; Aar were leoiired hftncwwo w (hdz' 

W WTth^ men-wHo the hoeo of a 

dltterent material end color ffom that of the oAerdde. lu ore-engine, and direct the stream. 

deotriolty would deacend by Ac atreaiu of water 

h?PJ!?^thy^n^niTSr^ *® ***S bodies of Ae hotemen managing Ae ai 

l).p«iy»8.af hlw»««tawhlt^^^ teytrtertStwl'l^te% «. 8an,e ae 

~dJh-.oa.ht jliaaie Bullish variant of hosier. 

Ao4 he hid on yet ihUwhUe a palie of ftemt ot *1®!?*?*!!®^ (bos'rSl), n. 1. A Mel or drum on 
Deere-skiiines with Ae haire on. which hose is wound when not m use or for oon- 

iHeroAae, Pilgrimage p. 48S. veyance.— 2. A hose-carriage. [Hare.] 
Towards the close of Ae [sixteenA] centuir the hon ot hOBO-Shleld (hoz ' sheld), n. Same as hoae^ 
Aat period alao became breechea " : and ao, in process of hridae, 

Um«, the old and long-used word** hose” came to bore- In Aai/in /hrVBWA m FRa a^^u% hnAj»hi»it fin 

tainodonly aaanequivaloDtfor **atookiugs.’' 208Iien (no shen), n. Loc»» noesfnnN (in- 

JSlTMsre. Brits, vi. 472. geniouslv accom. to yhtn«), altered with addi- 
8. In preaent use (as either singular or plu- Pj- "^trom ME, hosen, pi, of hose, 

hosier, ho^en 

’ deals In hose (Jstoekiilgs and socks), or in goods 

Did *‘®“' Trt. 

Scott, L. of the Jm, H 26. jerseys, cardigans, and the like. For- 

The article of attire in which he took chief pleasure ”^®rly this term was applied to tailors who sold 
was ScH« : and Ae better to Aow the gay colors of these, mon*a cparaicntR rouil v-mnd^i. 
he wore low-out Aoes of the ilnest oalf-Aiii, turned up 
at the toes. The Century, ±KXV. 050; 

8. A flexible tube or pipe for conveying a fluid 
to a required point, as water for the service of 
a fire-engine, for watering a garden, etc. Hose 
of the larger kinds for such nsei, to which the term ia usu- 
ally restricted, is made chiefly of leather, gutta-percha, 
cotton, or india-rubbor. Smaller tubing, as for gas in a 
drop-light, for acoustic instruments, etc., to which the 
name may alio be applied, is made of 
terials and in various ways. 

It was now towards sunset on Saturday, and iheinhabi 

tanta were washing the fronisof ‘ • 

C. i). Wanisr, 


Same as hose* a right of exacting entertainment, hospital%, 
< ha^tare, receive as a guest: see hmiUtU 
andhMta.] Hoffpitality. 

ot vUe ungentleneise, or honitagee breach. 

< OF. 


watOT hospital (hos'pi-tal). a. and n. [I. a. 

hospital a: Sp. hiatal as It, ospitaU, a., < L. 
hoapOalia, of or relatiiig to a guest or host ; as 
a noun, a guest; < hoanea {hoapiU), a host, a 
guest; see TtogfS, n. Hence hoenitoitfv. 11. a. 

< ME. hoapitaL hoapitalk (also am»r. early 
mod. E. cpZtof, apttUe: sed 8pittUl^)t < OF. hos- 
pital, a horoiAl, mod. F. hdmtdl s Pr. Sp. Pg. 
hospital ss It. oapedale bO. Dan., eA., heSpim, 

< ML. hospitaUi, a large house, a palace, an inn, 
neut. sing. (cf. L. hoapitaUa, apartments for 
guests, neut. pi.) of L.hm^taZis, of or relating 
to a guest or host : see I. The same word, con- 
tracted, appears in £. as Uoatel (of ME. origin) 
and hotel (of recent introduction); a fourth form 
appears in the obs. apiitUl^s'l I,t a. Hospi- 
table. 

I am to be a guest to Aishoigvifaf maid rVenioe] a good 
while yet. HonoeU, iettera^ L L 86. 

II. n. If. A place of shelter or enAxtain- 
ment; an inn. 


hosiery (h6'zh6r-i), w. [< hrisior + -y, or < hoao 
■f -i^ery: see Imkr aud-ory.] 1, Specifically, 
hose of ail kinds for the foot and leg; stockings 
and socks collectively ; by exAnsion, the whole 
class of goods m which a hosier deals; the 
stock of a hosier.— 2. A factory where stock- 
ings, uiideraarments, etc., are woven by ma- 
chinery. — 3. The business of a hosier.— gal- 
manydlflereut ma- brlfgaa hosiery, a flue cotton hosiery, of which the 
threadi are unusually hard, having very little nap or wool- 
ly surface : so called from Ae town ox Balbriggan in Ae 
county of Dublin, Ireland, where it li made. 
LOSiomartjnr (ao^sl-o-milr'ter), n, [< Gr. hoiog, 

4. The hollow part of a spade, or other tool of the^ was^a^mo^ 
a like kind, which receives the end of the shaft or a nun. 

pr han^o.— 6t. In prinriny, formerly, upright hoepice (hos'pis), «. £< F. hoapiee » Sp. Pg. 
iron rods, which connected the spindle of the Impicio sslt.08piaio.<uho8piHum, hoApithlity, 
old hand-press with its platen, andregulatedits a lodging, an inn, < hoajwa (hoapiU), a host, a 
movement. Jlfoa?<WK— fl. The sheaf of com. guest, see A house of entertainment 


[Prov, Eng.]— 7t. The outer covering of straw 
or com, Kllia, Modem Husbandman (1760), 
n. 1. 2.-8. In golf, the socket In the iron head 
of a golf-club into which the shaft fits.— AnUe- 
hose. Seedef. 2.— HoseofmalL ^ehmum, 
hose (hoz), f;, 

info I 

with hose; clothe. 

CfloAe out ouerthwart sod 
horn a matine cleane. 




agayiisto the wulle can ncuer 
Aeeham, Tozophllus, p. 124. 

8. To play upon with a hose; drench with wa- 
Ar from a hose. [Recent.] 

In Ae morning we go on deck at an early hour. Tom 
and Ac Doctor help to wan the pumps. . . . Thou we are 
most of us hoeeds Athenamm, No. 8199, p. 207. 

hose-bridge (hdz^brij), n, A portable track so 
arrange^hat it can be laid on a street railroad 
for the passage of cars over lines of hose from 
a fire-engine, which may be laid across the 
• track during a fire. Also called hoae-jumper, 
hoae^jifotector, and hoae^hield. 
hoae-oarriage (hdz'kar*^$j), n. A truck or car- 
riage with a reel or rests on which the hose for 
a fire-engine is carried. Also hoae^cart. 
hosl-carrier (hoz'kar'i-Cr), n. A gripper 
hand-tool for lifting hoso when full of wat 
a pair of hose-hooks. 


OP 

I water; 


hose-cart (hoz'k&rt), n . Some as hoae-ca^riage, 
hose-clamp (hOz'klamp), n. A flexible band 
with a screw for drawing the ends of two pieces 
of hose together. 

hose-oompany (hoz'kum'pe-ni), n. A body of 
firemen to attend and man a hose-carriage. 
hose-4loupliim (hOz'kup^ling), n. A joint-piece, 
or a pair ofm Arlooking connecting pieces, by 
which sections of hose can be joined together 
end to end.— Half-hose 
hose-hook “ 

the hose o ^ - 

the hooks by which the platen of the old form 
of printing-press was suspended. 


*h<fajtitabilia, < hoapitarc, receive as a guest: see 
hoapitate, hoat^, v., and cf. hospital'] 1, Kind 
and cordial toward strangers or guests; freely 
affording shelter and fqod; extending a gener- 
ous welcome to visitors. 

We were received with open onus by all our old friends ; 
and when they do open tfieir anus, there are no people 
so kind and so hoi^able as the Scotch. 

Lady HoUand, Sidney Smith, viii. 

A king 

Whom all men rate as kind and iioejiitable , . 

Tennytm, i*rlncess, I. 

2. Characteristic of or affording generous or 
friendly entertainment; indicating or devoted 
to hospitality: as, hospitable manners; a hos~ 
pitahle table. 

ITis hoepitable gate 

The richer and the poor stood open to receive. 

Drayton, Folyolblon. 

For harbour at a Aoimand doors they knock'd, 

Not one of all Ae thousand but was look'd ; 

At lost an hotmitabie house they found. 

Brydm, tr. of Ovid's Metaxnorph., viii. 

It was really delightful to see the old squire seated in 
his hereditary el Aw chair, by the howpitable flreiide of 
till anoeators. Irmug, Sketch-Book, p. 247. 

8. Figuratively, generous in mind; free in re- 
ceiving and entertitiniiig that which is present- 
ed to Uie mind: as, hoajntable to new ideas. 

It [ Ao religion of Ao Greeks] was hotpOobU to novel- 
tiea and was composite in character. 

AmeTs Jour. PhUdto, VUI, 86L 


id.-Half-h08eoonpUiig. SweoupUng, ^ ^ Ti v, \ , 

Ic (h&'bAk), ». 17a hook for lifting hospitableuMW (hos'pi-t^bl-neg); n. Thequal- 
of a flre-ongine.— 8f. pi In printing, ity of being hospitable; hospitshtjr. 


His [Abraham's] benignity to strangers, and hoepitabU- 
" deeds of goodness. 


nenH^ is remarkable among all his 


n. X gardeners’ ^ , . * „.v 

name for certain flowers in which tne corolla hospitably 
Mars A be double. This state of things is brought hie manner; 
at usually by Ae calyx becoming petaloid, as in iZAo- Ainment. 


appei 

soont nsuallv bv Ae calyx 

dodendron aeiea) amasna ot the gardens, but alto by 
■otual duplication of Ae corolla, as in Pnwuht vulgarU, 
or by Ae presence of an inner series of petal-like stamena 
whloh hy Aelr cohesion form a seoo^ ^udo-oorolla 
wltldii the first, as in Datura /Mtuoia, Qlooeinia, etc. 


witn generous and cordial enter- 


The former llveth as piously and hoapiUMy as Ae oAer. 

Swift 

lOfipitagOt (hos'pi-taj), n. [a Pg. hoapedagemt 
< ML. hoapitagium^ accom. form of hog^taUcum^ 


and refuge for strangers; especially, such an 
establishment kept by monks on some passes 
in the Alps to give shelter and aid to travelers. 
Originally they were probably for pilgrims on the Journey 
to Home. The best-knowu hospice is Aat of the Great 


Ihey thlAer maroht. Spnorer, F. Q., 11. iz. la 
2. An instlAtiou or establishment for dispens- 
ing hospitality or oaring for tho needy; an asy- 
lum for shelter or maintenance. Thie old aense 
still appears in the term foundling hoapitol, and in the 
names of some institutions in Great Britain founded for 
either the care or education, or AA, of persons needing 
help : as, Greenwich Boapital for retired seamen, a na- 
tional institution ; Christ's Boapital for Ae free education 
of boys, founded by the coiporation of Andon, chartered 
in 1668, and often called the Blue-Coat school, from the 
uniform of its pupils. 

Whan Ae kynge Amaunt was deed, the kynge Bohori 
oleped hys ooupanye. and seide that gladly wolde he Aer 
make an hoapitnll where-ynne a man myght euer after 
seme oure lorde god for the soule of hym as longe as the 
worlde dared. Mwlin (S. £. T. il 868, 

The Foundling Boapital ot Andon was inooraorated 
by Boyal Charter in 1789. Bneyo. Brit, UL 488- 

8, Now, specifically, an establishment or insti- 
tution for the care of the sick or wounded, or of 
such as require medical or 'surgical treatment* 
Hospitals are eiAer public or private^ free or peylng, 
or Ath combined, and general or special wlA reneea 
to tlie kinds of disease or classes of persons admitted. 
Ill ancient Greece the sanctuaries of Asoolapins inclnd- 
ed establishments closely akin to medieval and modsn 
hospitals. 

A Boman lady named Fabiola, in the fourth century^ 
founded at Rome, as an act of penance^ Ae first pubuo 
hoapUal, and Ae charity planted by that woman's hand 
overqiread the world. Leeky, Eoropean Iforals, IL 86. 

At Ae end of Ae last and beginning of Ais oentoxy. 
fever honUala were generally called *' houses of recovery.** 
Bniye, Brit, XIL m 

Oonvslssosnt hOSPltaL Bee eoneaZesesnt.— OottafS 
hospltM, a small and inexpensive establishment, ilrow 
organized, and designed to provide hospital aoeommoda- 
tion and care in a small and Isolated community. The 
first cottage hospital in England waa eitabliAed at Gran- 
leigh in 1860, and was mermy an ordinary cottage.— ClOt- 
tags-hosplifil systsm a system of which the aim la 
to provide small and isolated communities wiA inexpen- 
sive, serviceable, and easily managed hospitals.— QsBSrtl 
hospital, a hospital to which cases of all kinds were for- 
merly admitted. 17 nder later provisions and regulations^ 
however, certain classes of disease may be excluded from 
a general hospital, auch as smallpox, venereal disease^ 
dementiiL etc.— Hospital gUlgreilS. See gangretw.-^ 
Hospital Saturday, see Kintal 

StewazvL (a) A non-commissioned staff -officer in Ae unit- 
ed States army who compounds prescrlptioni, adminis- 
ters medldiio, and has general charge, under Ae dlreotloD 
of an anny surgeon, of Ae sick and of hospital prop- 
erty. Hospital stewards are graded as first, second, and. 
third class, and are permanently attached to the medical 
corps. (6) In Ao navy, Ae designatian formerly given to> 
Ae apothecary.— Hospital Bunday, a Sunday set apart 
annually in all the churches, cha^s, etc,, for a apeelSL 
oollootion of contributions for the benefit of Ae puUlo 
hospitals. In Andon Ae first Hospital Sunday was ob- 
served in June, 1878, Jn response to an invitation sent out 
to Ao churches from the Mansion Hmise, and since that, 
time the collection has alwaya been made In June. In 
New York Hospital Sunday, appointed for a similar ooUeo- 
tlon for the hospitals^ falls on toe last Bundoy in the year. 
The money so collected is diitrlAted among Ae hospi- 
tals in proportion to Ae number of firee patients, without, 
regard to sect or creed. On Ae preceding Saturday, known 
as Boapital Saturday, similar eolleetions are mode In An 
synagogues, and also in many plaoesof bnilneaa. In An- 
don, on Hospital Saturday, in addition to Ae oolleetiona. 
made at plaoes of bnaineoa ftotoriem etc., ladlw toko^ 
charge of Axes in Aestreeta— 
name in Great Britain tor a hospital for AetreoAiani 
of venereal dlseoaes. (TAomoil fled. Diet) The erlajhi 
of the name is indicated in a bequest made In 1461 iqr 
Ralph Holland, a merehont tailor, of twenty Alllliiw A 
Ae **Aoklaiar-bouas;ontiide St Oeflm'iiiie.'* nia. 
** Aok lazar-honse,** which wagaoesMadgabti^ipsiltl. 
Ij iooloted or qnafssitinad, Sttorward I 
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to hifo cItoii the nime to 
iM^tlL ft lumie « 

ment Into which procfettiiteft tfc r^yed with ft 

view to their reformfitlon ; ft leuftle reformetanr. Alio 
oiUed MiigSa&n Ibtfittt honltftl. e nocpitol 

iitftlilJihed ftt ft leftport or deewhere for the relief of eick 
•eemeiL In the United BUtee ft marine hoepiUd for mer^ 
ohant leamen, under the oherve of the luperviaing iur> 
feon-feneiftl, an otBoer of the l^euury Uepurtmen^ hfti 
Men eetftbllahed at nearly erery large aeaport and at 
■everal atatlona on the lakee and rivera— lUtemity 
lUMmItali ft homital for the reonition of women about to 
Mye birth to dluldren.~NayBl noBfiitid, in the United 
statei, ft boBpital for the medical oare of ofllcen and men 
of the nayy, under charge of naval eurgeone.— BMOill 
lUNDltel, one of ft claao of hoapltala act apart for the re- 
eepuon and treetmentot oasee in certain apeclal dlaeftaes. 
or in ifMwIal emergendeiL aa amallpoiL o^thalmic, and 
l^ng-in hoi^tala hoimttaia for inouramea^ etc. 
iMNmtalArytin. l<WL,hoHpitalarius: see hod- 
pUaler.} A hospitaler. 

The Order of the Dntch knighta, oommonly called the 
BotpUalariet of leruaalem. Hakluyt’ t Voyayet, X. 144. 

lioq^taler (hos'pi-tal-to), n. [Also written hos- 
pmUer; < ME. hospitaler^ hospittder, hospitler^ < 
OF. hospitaUer ■> Pr. hospitaleir^ espitater ss 
8p. hospitaHero ss Pg. hospltaleiro, < ML. hoapi^ 
tatarius^ < hospitaler a hospital: see hospital and 
•erh) (ke devoted to the care of the siok or the 
neeov in a hospital or horoitals ; specifically, a 
member of one of the medieval communities of 
laymen, monks, knights, etc., who bound thom- 
aelves to observe certain monastic rules, gen- 
erally the rule of Augustine, and to devote 
themselves to the care of the poor and the sick 
in hospitals. The prindnal order waa the Brethren of 
the Hostel of 8t John cn Jerusalem, founded for pll> 
gzhnsatJemBalemftbontA.n.1048. They are best known 
as the Knighta Hoapitidera, or Knighta of St. John Hn full, 
loBpitalers of the Order of 8t John*of Jeruaa- 


Knighte Hoepitelere 
lem)L end in wtory aa Knighta of Rhodes or of Malta. 
<Bee nelow.) The Tentonic Knighta deyoloj^ In a similar 
way. Other ordars were the Hospitalers oiBuigoa Hospi- 
tal Brethren of the Hedy Spirit^ etc. 

Toward the Souths, a 200 Paa^ is the gret Hoapltalle 
of Beynt John ; of the whiche the Ho$piilere$ hadde here 
foundadoon. MandsvUle, Trayela, p. 81. 

Amalrlo, leaving Qypmi under the admlniatratlon of 
the HatpUaXUrB, wanaferred hla court to Acre. 

StuhbB, Medieval and Modem Hist, p. 171. 

Qrdsr Of the Bosmtsloni of 81 Jbbn of Joniiilom, 
ft body of military raonka, which took its origin from an 
eailier community, not military in character, under whoso 
ftuapiocs a hoapltu and a church had been founded in 
Jcroaalem. XU miliUir oigaiiiaation waa perfected In 
the twelfth century. After the retaking of Jerusalem by 
the Mbelema, these knighU defended Acre in vain, took 
shelter in Cyprus, and in the fourteenth century occupied 
the laland of Rhudee. In 1622 the island of lUiodes waa 
salacd by the Turks, and the knlghU, after some wander- 
inga, were given noasesdon of the ialaiid of Malta, the 
government of which island they administered until it was 
ooonpied by Napoleon Bonaparte in 179S. The badge of the 
order was the cross of dght poinU, without any central 
diak, and conaiatliig in fact of four barbed arrow-heada 
meeting at their poinU, the well-known Malteee oroaa. 
Thia is modlfled in modem timea, with slight dlflerencea 
for the different ufttiona in Which branchca of the order 
have survived. At different tiroes the order hae been called 
oIBBtally KnighU qfKhodet and KnighU gf Malta, It main- 
tains to the present day a certain independent exiatence ; 
IwA until 1879 there waa no grand master, and the order 
waa governed by a counoU realding at Rome. The ap- 
poinnnent'of anew grand master in 1879 may denote some 
change in the conatitution of the order. Iliat branch of 
the onler called the bailiwick of Brandenburg waa re- 
vived and reoogniaed aa a asparate order by the King of 
ftoaeia in 1862. # 

hoilpltal-feiw (hos^pi-tal-fe^vhr), n. 1. Ty- 
phus fever.— 2. Pyemia, 
lioipltaliffm (hos'pi-tal-izm), n. [< hospital + 
•isiN.] The hycpenic evils ineiaeut to old, 
erowaed, and carelessly conducted hospitals, 
eiqiecially the liability under such conditions 
to erysipelas, septicemia, etc. The term was 
. introduced by Sir J« Simpson of Edinburgh in 
1809. 

The sick reqaire protection egiinat the evils which they 
themaelvea createT and which ooUeotlvdy are known aa 
hegpXUMtm, The Matian, Dec. 16, 1876, p. 88H, note. 

iMN^tality (hos-pi-tal'i-ti), w.; pi. hospiUili- 
Mss (-tiz). [< T.^ispitalitS as hosiHtalitat 
aa Sp« hospitaUdad as Pg. hospitalidaas ss It. 
aspiwHtdr < hospitaUta(U)Sr hospitality, < 
hospitdUs^ hospitable: see hospital^ o.] The 
act or practice of one who is hospitable ; re- 
ception and entertainment of strangers or 
guests without reward, or with liberality and 
kinduess. 


The open-handed mirit, frank and Ultbe, 

Of anSentAoqigaS^. Lowaff, Under the WiUowi. 

hOBPital-Bllip (hos'pi-t8l-shlp), n. A vessel fit- 
ted up for the care of sick or wounded seamen, 
or of patients taken from a ship in quarantine. 

hospitatet (hos'pi-tat), v, [< L. hospitarif dep., 
be a guest, ML. hospitarCf act or entertain as 
a guest, < hoapes Qmpit-)^ a guest, a host: see 
Itost^^ ft. and e.] i. trans. To receive with hos- 
pitality; treat as a guest. 

n. intrans» To be the recipient of hospital- 
ity ; reside or lodge as a guest. 

Ibat always ohooaea nn empty ahell, and thia hotpitatet 
with the living animal in the aame ahell. 

M. Oraw, Museum. 

hOBpitia. n. Plural of hospiUum. 

lUMW'ttcldet(ho8-pit'i-sid),». iiULJiospiHdMUir 
< L. hospes (hospit -)9 a guest (see host^)j -f -cfdo, 
killer, \ <»rderc,'ki]l.] One who muraers his 
guests. Bailey, 1731. 

hOBpitiOUBf (hos-pish'us), a. [< L. homitium, 
hospitality (see hospice), + E. -oim.] Hospita- 
ble. 

We glory in th* Impititms rites our grandaires did com- 
mend. Chapman^ Iliad, vi. 

Ouse, having Ouleney paat. . . . 

Through those rich flelds doth run, till lastly, in her pride, 
The alilre'a hospiiiout town slie in her course divide. 

Drayton, Pblyolbion, xxlL 24. 

hOBpitillxn (hos-pish'i-um), n.; pi. hospitia (-11). 
[L. : see hospiccT^ 1. An inn or a place for tbo 
reception of strangers; a hospice. — 2. In Eng, 
law, an inn of court. 

hOBpodar (hos'po-dfir), ft. [< Bum. hospodar, 
Upper SorbiauAOspoemr, Lower Sorbian gospo^ 
dar, Pol. hospodar (borrowed), prop, gospodars, 
Serv. gospoaar, Buss, gospodare, OBulg. gosi)o- 
dare, etc., lord, master, < OBiUg. Buss, goittode, 
Bulg. gospod, ^rv. go^d, etc., lord, the Lord, 
God, s L. hospes {httspiU), host : see ho8i^,1 A 
title of dignity formerly borne by the vassal 
princes of Moldavia and Wallachia, in earlier 
times by the princes of Lithuania ana the kings 
of Poland, and still used as a title {gosudar) of 
the Czar of Kussia. 

llOSt^ (host), fi* [< ME. hosLost, < OF. host ss 
Pr. ost s Sp. hosie, hueste b Pg. hosts b It. oste, 
a host, an army, < L. hostis, OL. fostis, a stran- 

f er, forei^er, enemy, pL hastes, the enemy, 
ence in ML. sing, hostis, an army ; s OBulg. 
Kuss., etc., goste, a guest, visitor, stranger, b 
AS. po/Mf, E. pttcsf, etc.: neoguest^. Hence 
(a contracted compound), and possibly hoat^, 
q, V.] 1 . An army ; a multitude of men organ- 
ized for war. 

In thftt Bee wm Fharao drowned and allc hie Httoet that 
he laddo. MandeviUe, Travela, p. 67. 

A hest 10 great as covered all the field. DryOen, 

He lirove with the heathen host In vain, 

And feU with the flower of his people slain. 

firyant, Rlspab. 

Any gi'eat number or multitude. 

Evening approached; but, oh! what hostn of foes 
Were never to behold that evening close ! 

Addvunif The Csmpaign. 
Arm'd himself in panoply complete 
Of heav’nly temper, (he] furnishes with arms . . . 
The sacnunental hott of God’s elect ! 


a stranger (see ho8^)f+ -pea connected 
with poUs, powerful, orig. lord, as Gr. in 
6eerr6ri/c, lora, master (see deapot)f b Skt.i»atf, 
master, governor, lord: see potent, posse. From 
this L. hospes are derived also E. hospitable, 
hospital, hospitate, hostel, hostler, ostler, nostelry, 
hotel, sjdttm, etc.] 1. One who receives and 
entertains another in his own house, whether 
gratuitously or for pay; an entertainer; spe- 
cifically, the landlord of a public house or Inn : 
the correlative of guestl. 

Greet ohiere made oore Aotf us everiohon. 

CAaaeer, Gen. Frol, to C. T., L 747. 

Homer never entertained either guests or hoaU with 
long speeches till the mouth of hunger be etopped. 

Sir /*. S\ 


Like ft kind host, the daujihin and his powers. 

"' It., K. John, v. 1. 


Sidney, 

I.ondon hath receiv’d, 

"" - jijg 

ShaM,, 

2. An animal or a plant in relation to a para- 
site habitually dwelling in or upon it. The oor^ 
relative term, in either case, is guest. See com- 
mefisal, gnest\ inquiline, parasite, hyperparasite, 
(a) In botany the term is used chiefly with rmerence to 
parasittc fungi, such as Urodinem, Usmadinm, Brysipheof, 
etc. Some species of fungi are confined to a single host, 
some are found on a number of related pUmtA while others 
pass through the different stages of their development on 
very unlike hosts, as, for example, the betorcocious rusts. 
The term is also applied to th^lants upon which the dod- 
der (UuMnito), the mistletoe (Kiscum, Phoradendron), and 
others are paratio. 

That curious phenomenon included under the term bet- 
ermoism, which consists in the growth of one generation 
of a paruitio Fungus upon one host, and the development 
of another generation upon a different hosL 

Jiwye, Brit,, IV. 162. 
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are themaelves hoata of othert. 

Almoat eveiT group of birda beoomei the hart of some 
specific or varietal form [ot parasites] with distinct adap- 
tations. Mature, XXX, 621. 

3. In mineral,, a mineral which incloses another. 
»4t. One who is entertained by another as his 
guest; a guest. 

Than he made his hoete the beste chore that he myght, 
and made hem riohely be serued at ese in a feire ohambra 
Merlin (E.E,T,B,X ill. 684. 

6f, [With sense of L. hosjntiumi sec hospice,'] 
An inn ; a lodging. 

Make i^y to me an oosie or hous for to dwello Inne. 

IFycf(/;Fhll.22(Ozf.). 
This mayden that was feire com to Bredigan, where-as 
the kyiige eoloumcd, and was at hoeU with a riche bur- 
geya MwHn (£. E. T. »,), H 171. 

Your goodft that lay at host, sir, in the Centaur. 

Shot,, G. of E., V. 1. 

To reckon without (or formerly before) one'i host, to 
count up the cost of one's entertainment without oonault- 
ing the host or landlord (whose reckoning is likely to he 
higher, or at leaat more careful) ; hence, nut to consider all 
the circumstances ; to reach a conclusion on insufficient 
dats, or without taking Into account some important fact 
or facta. 

But thel reekened btfore their host, and so payed more 
then their shotte came to. 

Hall, Henry VI., f. 49. (HalliwelL) 

The old Engliah proverb telleth us that " the; 
reckon without their host are to reckon twice" ; an< 
fared with this infatuated people. 

Heylin, Hist. Reformation, I. 98. 


hey that 
i and so it 


Hoot of heaven, the heavenly bodiea ; the sun, moon, 
and stara 

Lest thou, . . • when tbottseest the suii, and the moon, 
and the stars, even aU the host of heaven, shouldest be 
driven to worship them. Bout. iv. 19. 

The golden sun. 

The plaDeti^ all the infinite host of heaven, 

Bryant, Thanatopaia 
Lord Of hoiti, a title of Jehovah, found more than 200 
timea in the Old Testament ; sometimes slso Lord Ood qf 
Aosta, or Ood qf Aosta. The term Aoris in this phrase in- 
clude! all the myriadi of angels who peo|de the celeetisl 
spheres, and includes tlie celestial spheres themselvea 
It is probably given with reference to the idolatroui wor- 
ship of Jehovah, and as a means of asserting His universal 
supremaiv. 

hOBt^ (host), V, i, [< host^, n, Cf, hosting, n,] 
To assemble or move as an army. [Bare.] 




jntare, lodge, < hosj}e8 (hosidU), a host, a guest: 
see host^, n. Cf. ho^itate,] I, intrans. To 
lodge, as at an inn; receive entertainment; be 
a guest. [Bare.] 

They lay that God talks with him face to face, a 
Hoaste at his house. 

Syitnster, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii.. The Vocation. 

Ook bear it to the Centaur, where we Aotf, 

Shat, C. of E., L 1 

n. irans. To give entertainment to; receive 
as a guest. 

Such waa that Hag, unmeet to host auch guesta. 

1., IV. vtlL 27. 


Spenser, F. Q., 

And caused hym to be hosted witba worahypfull man of 
that oitie called Ghremea 

^ . A.. « .. StrT, Blyot, The Qoveruour, 11. 12. 

The prince of Wales was ready in the field with hys . . .v 

Iieople, and advanced forward with them towards his BOBt^ (nost), ff. 


j here, who kqpt very hon- 

emhle hospitality In this CItia Ctavaf, Ommties, L 126. 

t eeold not but take partlenlar noHoe of the lesson of 
the govenior taught , . . 1^ distributing sbout 
SosHIIw Aivhs of the gm tare thsy had hi^ht, even 
Mem ho had served himself. 

Peeoeke, Detoiiption of the East, L 46. 

UMuff llta oersBoutous tbioe-oomerod haA and offer- 
isylita lhi fteloas Asy ftalft tai of the tnaff-hoa 

Otanbridgi Thinir Ym» Ago. 


enimies, an hosting pace. Holinehed, 

With scanty force, where should he lift the steel, 
While hosting foee immeasurably wheel 7 

J, Barlow, Vision ot Columbus, vL 

host^ (host). 91. [< ME. host, ost, hoete, oste, < 
OF. haste, F. hSte s tr, hoete, oste as Sp. It. 
oste, a host, innkeeper, < L. hospes (ho^U), 
fern, hoapita, an entertainer, a boat, also a so- 
journer, visitor, guest; hence, a foreigner, a 
stranger; prob. contr. of ong,^hosHpesX*hosti^ 
|rif-),lit. * guest-master, ’one who receives guests 
or strangers (s OBulg, Buss., etc., gospode, 
lord, master, the Lord: see hospodar), < hostis, 


[< ME. host, haste, boost, oost, 
also liostie, < OF. hostie, F. hosHe as Pr. Sp. Pg. 
hostkt s It. ostia, a sacrifice or thing sacrifleed, 
< L. hoatia, OL. fostia, an animal sacrificed, a 
victim, saciifice (in ML. applied to the conse- 
crated bread), prob. < hostire (OL.), strike; of. 
hoata, a spear: see hastate, and gadi^, goadi-,] 
If. An offering; a sacrifice. 

Anon, ssid Issao ; Father, beer X see 
Knife, Bff and fmot, ready instantly : 

But whePb your aostst 

Syleestsr, tr, of Du Bartas’s Weeks, 11., The Fathen. 
2. In the Western Ch,i (a) The sacramental vio- 
tim.in the eucharist; Christ offered under the 



llOft 

a teoiM of brrad and wine, or under either qte- 
es Beparately . AooordSnv to the teAohlng of the So- 
num OethoUo Charoh, not only ii Ohrlet m both Ood and 
Man In the aaorament of the euohariat and in every part of 
It, hut the ■ubetanoea of bread and wine oeaae to eziit after 
oonaeoratlon. The outward aota of adoration are there- 
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Thu departed the knvghtea. and wente to theire hof^ hOBt4lOllM.fi. An ale-house for the MeaDdon 

hooti^to (hos'u-Md), fi. r< eL. hartis, la ene- 
my, + -ciig a . < ectdere, kill, j One who kills an 
enemy. Wkarion. 


And thttf our lonely lover rode away, 
Andpauaing at a hotui in a marah, 

There fever aeiaed upon him. 

Tewnymtn, Lover'a Tale^ iv. 


fore not directed to bread and wine, but only to Ghiiat; atvihli u iiu... hOfltief.fi. An obsolete form of 

Tha nrlAftta weMslnBlntt. and tha niwan iMiindad. Amm^tif. at thA iiTiiVAruitv. There ttre Still SeV- ~ ^ ^ .. 


The priests were singing, and the organ sounded. 

And then anon the great cathedral bell. 

It was the devsUon of the Most. 

iMnQftUoWt Spanish Student, L 8. 

(b) One of the pieces of bread used for conse- 
cration in the mass or euoharist ; an altar-bread, 
oblate, or wafer, it is unleavened, smalL thin, flat, 
oiroular. and generally stamped with a crosa InS.. the fig- 
ure of the crucified Christ, or the Agnus Del The word 
is used both of the unconsecrated brM and of the sacra- 
ment under the form of bread. See aUar-^Mdt oblaU* 

After the consecration [in the Moiarabio missal] the hate 
Is broken into nine fragment^ which are so arranged on 
the paten as to form a cross. 

Itoet, Church of our Fathers, i. 10&. 

Adoration Of the Host, in the Mom. Cath. CA., the act of 
reverence or wormip Shown to the sacrament of the eu- 
oharist ns Christ's body and blood ; latria or divine wor- 
ship rendered to Christ under the sacramental spoolei, 
especially that of bread. The Host is adored immediately 
after oonseomtion and at other timea m when taken by a 
priest toa sick person.— Blood Of tbS Boit See bloody 
bread, under bloody.^^BlmtUm Of the Host. See ele- 
vation, 7. 

V, t [< hoat^f n.] To administer the 
sacrament to. Nares, 

hOrtdM. [< m.^tclen.<OV.l^tfr oste. 
GssUng. Scogan'aJeHe, p. 87. ^, < hostel, a hostel: see hostel, n.] 1. trans. 


emmeut of the university, 
eral hostels in Cambridge. 

There are also In Oxford oerteine hosUle or hals, which 
may right well be called by the names of colleges, if it 
were not that there is more libertie in thorn than is to be 
seen in the other. Holinehodt Heecrip. of England, Ui. 

The inconvenience and discomfort of this system, to< 
gether with its moral dangers, led to the establishment of 
what were afterwards known as ffottelt. due apparently 
to the voluntary action of the students themselves, "who 
with the oohnivanoe of the University,” according to Ur. 
Calus, "rented any empty houses from the townspeople 
they could obtain possession oL whioh they termed Hoe- 
tele or literary Inns.” Qaarte^'ly Jtee., CXLV. 404. 

There arose at Paris hoetela or houses set apart for the 
various nations, where lodging and some son of protec- 
tion and superintendenoe might be obtained at a moder- 
ate cost Laurie, Universities, xlli. 

8t. Lodging. 

For his love shall ye haue hoateU at yonre volunte. 

MorlinlK E. T. H.), iJL 806. 

The X. artyole. And that no man take hotUl [var. oatofit. 
Index, p. 8] within y« wallis of London nor in Fortsoutb 
by strengthe nor by lyueraunoe of the Marohal. 

Charter ef London, Bieh. II. (Amold'a Chron., p. 17). 


kOBt^ (host), n. Same as hoast, [Scotch.] 
hostage^ (hos^t^), n, [< ME. hostage, ostage, 
"" aoa,F. dtage ssiVr, ostatge 


To harbor; shelter. 

And alle that fleble and faynt be that Faith may nongt 


belonging to an enemy, < hostis, an enemy: see 
ho8t^,j r, a, 1, Of or pertaining to an enemy: 
as, hostile ground. 

With hoetOe foreea he'll o'erspread the land. 

Shak„ Periolae, L a 

Thus, great in gloiy. from the din of war 
Safe he return'd without one hostile scar. 

Pope, Odysaey, xi. 

2. Of inimical character or tendency ; having 
or exhibiting enmity or antagonism; antago- 
nistic : as, a hostile manifesto ; hostile criticism. 

One strong nation promises more durable peace, and a 
more extenuve^ valuable^ and reliable eommeroe, than oaa 
the same nation broken into hostile fragments. 

Lincoln, in Baymond, p. ISS. 

The Boman commonwealth fell, because it had beoome 
to a great extent hostile to freedom.' 

H. A. Freeman, Amer. leeta., p. 884, 
•Syn. 2. Averse, Adneree, Inimical, Hostile: unfriendly, 
warlike. Averse applies to feeling, adverse to action : aa, 
1 was very averse to his going ; an adverse vote; adverse 
fortune. Inimical expresses both fediug and action, gen- 
erally in private affairs. Boetile alto expresses both fed- 
ing and action, but applies especially to public affairs ; 
where It applies to private matters, it ewreases eithst 
strong or conspicuous action or feeling, or both, or alL 
pleased, and with attractive graces won 
The most averse. Milton, 


on, P. L., U. 788. 


techcL 

Hope shal lede hem forth with lone as his lettre telleth, 
And hostel hem and hole thorw holioherche bileue. 

Piers Plowman (B)^ xvlL IIB 

n. intrans. To take lodging; lodge; put up. 

To Emans castelie can that paa 
There hostyld they alle thre. 

Totcnsley Mysteriee, p. 889. 


< OFJtostage, ostage, m ^ 

a 8p. hostaje m It. ostaggio, also statioo (ML. 
reflex hostagium, hostatieum),< UL,*ohsidatieu8, 
a hostage, < LL. obsidatus, the condition of a 
hostage, < L. obses (obaid-), OL. opses, a host- 
age, a surety, pledge, lit. one who remains be- 
hmd (with the enemy), < obsidere, sit, stay, re- 
main, abide, < ob, at, on, about (see o2»-), + se- 

dereLKsit. The ini 

due to simulation of L. 

oF.ii=-rrw: 

the eatisfaetion of jj ( jjL 'reflex ItoaMla^us, in def. 


In our proper motion we ascend 
lauve seat 


Up to our ni 
To us it adverse. 



ourity for the performance 
tions. as those of a treaty, or the satisfaction of 
certain demands. 

He that hath wife and chUdren hath given hostages to 
fortune: for they arc impediments to great enteiimseB, 
either of virtue or mischief. 

Bacon, Marriage and Single Life (ed. 1887). 

But the king had alienated them hy hla mistrust, and 
had confined the lord Strange, son ox lord Stanley, as a 
hostage for his father's fidelity. Stubbs, Const. Hist., 1 882. 

2. A thing given as a pledge. [Kare.] 

And hostage from the future took 
In trained thought and lore of book. 

Whittier, Snow-Bound. 

llOflta>ge^t, r. f. [< hostage^, ii.] To give as a 
hostage. 

Nor Is it likdy now thgy would haue so hostaged their 
men. suffer the building of a Fort, and thebr women and 
children amongst thexn, had they intended any villainy. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, II. 90. 

Il08tag6*'^ti [< hostage, ostage, < OF. hosU 
age, ostage, houstage, lodpng, < hosier, oster, 
lod^: see host^, v.j An inn; a lodging. 

He's on to the hostage gone, 

B for cnaiitie. 


descent and frdl 

Milton, P. L., U. 77. 

We cannot admit that men who get a living by the 
purauits of literatnre are at all competent to decide the 
question whether commerce or baakfng be inimieal to 
poetry. Whipfie, Fjh. and Bev., L 89. 

A higher mode of belief is the best exorclser, because it 
miikes the spiritual at one with the actual world Instead 
of hostile, or at best alien. 

LaweU, Among my Books, 1st aer., p. 149. 

n. An enemy ; specifleally, in the United 
States, a hostile Indian ; an Indian who is en- 
gaged in warfare against the whites. 

Oenenl Howard . • . moved on the hostdes. 

The Century, XXVIII. 188. 


a), < ML. hMM^Umus, one who entertwns hOftllely (hos'tU-li or -Ul-li), adv. In n hostile 
^ests, a hospitaler, < Impitale, a la^ build- manner, 
ing, 



He knew the tavernes wel in every toon, 

And everi’ch hostiler and tappostere. 

Chaucer, Ucii. 1^1. to C. T., 1, 241. 

What office then doth the star-gaser bear? 

Or let him be the heaven's osteler, 

Or tapster some, or some Iks chamberlain, 

To wait upon the guests they entertain. 

Bp, Urn, Satires, II. vU. 40. 

2, A student in a hostol at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge in Eimland. Bee 2.^3. [AlsoAos- 
toller, archaically hosHllar} ML. hostettarius.'] 
Eccles., formerly, the monk who entertained 
the guests in a monastery.- Eostelor external, 
the monk who relieved those who came to the gates of 
the monastery.— Hosteler intrinslo, the monk who en- 
tertained the gueata redding in the monastery, 
hostelmentt, n. See hustlment. 


Iking there 

Wii& iVali^ (ChUd’s Bidlads, YL 884). hosteliy (hos' tel-rl), pj* hostehries (-riz), 


liofltage-lioilflet, n. An inn ; a hostel. 

« No news hae 1 this day to thee, 

But fifteen lords in the hoatags-housc 
Waiting Wallace for to see. 

Willie Wallace (ChUd'i BaUads, VI. 883). 

hostagerf, n. [< hostage^ + -ori.] A hostage. 

The lame leason ther wer atyU in England hostagers. the 
erle Dolphyn of Auuergne, therle of ^raeen, the lorde of 
Mallurer, and dyuera other. 

Berners, tr. of Froisaart'a Chron., 1. ocXlvi 

kOfltayti [< me. hostayen, < OF. ^hosteler, 
hftsmer, ostoier (s Pr. osteiar a It. osteggiare), 
make a hostile incursion, < host, ost, a host: see 
}sost^,1 To make a hostile incursion or foray. 

Bee Eatyre/' sals the emperoor, **1 ettylle myaelfene, 
To hoetaye in Almayne with aimede kmhtea.^* 

Hone Arthurs (£ E. T. B.), 1. 666. 

kOfltel (hos'tel), ti. [< ME. hostel, ostel, hostell, 
< OF. hostel, ostel, houstel, hosted, etc.. F. hdtel 
(> E. hotel, q. V.) a Pr. hosted, osfo/a Sp. hostal 
a It. ostale, also ostedo, < ML. hosjntale, a large 
house, a palace, an inn: see hospital, which is 
the fuller form of the same word, hotel and spiU 
tle^ being other forms.] 1. A house of enters 
tainment; on inn. * 

Now up the hedsb for al is wd; 


[Formerly also ostelry; < ME, hostelrie, ostelrie, 
V OF. hostelerie, F. hoteUerie (a Pr. ostalaria), 
< hostel, a hostel : sec hostel and -f^y.] An inn ; 
a lodging-house. 

I never yet lodged in a hosUMe, 

But I pud my lawtng before I gaed. 

Kinmm Wm& (ChUd'a BsUids, VL 80). 


hostilities (-tiz). 

B Bp. hostiMad 

Pg. hosHlidade a It. osUlitd, < LL. hostiU- 
ta{^s, enmity, < kostilis, hostile: see hoatUeJ] 

1. The state of being hostile ; inimical feeling; 
antagonism. 

Onr ancestors, we suppoeiV knew their own meaninf ; 
and, if we may believe them, their hostility waa primarily 
not to popexy, but to tyranny. Macaulay, Milton. 

2. Hostile action; open opposition bv war or 
other means; especially, in the plural, acts of 
warfare. 

Take an oath . . . 

To honour me aa thy king and aovereign ; 

And neither by treaaon, nor hostility. 

To seek to put me down, and reign thyself. 

FAo*., 8 Hen. VL, t L 

Hostility being thus soqiended with France, prepara- 
tion was made for war against Scotland. Sir J. Hayward. 

One conncil fire is sulficient for the dlscusdon and ar- 
rangement of a plan of hostilities. 

Irving, Sketch-fioedt, p. 84S. 

Aot of hOfltUlty. (a) Any act of a diplomatic^ cpmmw- 
clal, or mllltaiy chancier which Involves or tends to in- 
volve two or more nations or parties in war. (6) Ahostito 
aot which follow! a declaration of war. « flyn. L .AnA 
m^y, lU-wiU. Enmity (sot animosi^); unmw 


omioaition. violence, aggression.— 2. War, 



"The Egyptians, 
houses AostMriss,o 
they inhabit them 
ing-places.” 

LOfltOflfl (has'tes), 11 . [Formerly often hostis ; 

< ME. hastes, ^hosiesse, imtesse, < OF. hoatesse, 

P. hdtease (as It. ostessa), fern, of haste, a host: . , 

see hosi^ and -ew.] A female host; a woman HOflgUflil^ w. See kostem. 
who entertains guests; especially, a woman hOfltlliff (bos ting), n. JTerbal a, of hosti, e.] 


id uprAosHI- 
hosHUsar; 
; cause to 

become an enemy. [Bare.] 


Baynt^ulyan^lo, hon 


itmr, Honse of Fame, L 1088. 


who keeps an inn, 

And therby is the hous of Martha our Lordes hostss, 
and the housof thesayd Marv Magdalene, whlche we vys- 
yted. Sir B. Quylforde, Xyjgiyuage, ji. 4a 

1 doubt not but at yonder tree 1 shall oatoh a Ghnb; and 
then well return to an honest cleanly hostess, that l.know 
right well; rest ourselves there; ana drem It for onr din- 
ner. /. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 04. 

n. [< hostess 4* 
^^inesB of a hostess. 
It Is my father’s will 1 should take cm me 
The koisis-ship o' the day. ffM., W. T., It. B 


A mustering or assemblage of armed men; a 
muster. [Obsolete or arehaio.] 

This I have often hearde, that when the Lord Hsgpolife 
hath rmyeed any genenU Aestinget^ thejuMemen have 
vleymed the leading of them, bygnttnteikvm the Hlages 
of England under the Oreate Benfe axhlhlted. 


hoBtan-diip (boB'teB-ship), 

■MpJ TbeeharaeterorbuBi 


Strange to ns It eesoi'A 
At firsi^ that angel ahonld with angel wat; 

And lu neroekSting meet. Mitten, F.L.,vLm 


Do yens 

salalnallbunl 


trim- woman, that vc an tobeHesBS vasp ' 



Bmj qpiliiftkto o»me wir tnd kogUng, hanjlng tnd 
tmtidni. J, R, Orgen, Oonq* of Snig-i P* IW. 

hOiUir^ OltlAr (bos'- or os'lto, os'ldr), n. 
rContr, of hosteler^ oateHer; see hosteler,^ If. 
Same as hoateleTf 1.— 2. The person who has the 
care of horses at an inn; a stable-boy; a groom. 
JMd the Mfler bring my gelding out of tho stable. 

1 Hen. IV., U. i. 

An Orifar is a thing that scroblieth unreasonably his 
horsa reasonably himselfe. 

Sir T. Overbury, Characters, An Ostler. 
Wrinkled oetter, grim and thin, ' 

Here is custom come your way ; 

Take my brutes and lead him in, 

Stuff his ribs with mouldy hay. 

Tennyeon, Vision of Sin. 

hlNltltrwNl. OfftleresB (bos'- or os'ier-es, os'14»r. 
es),ii. l< hostler, oytlerj + -Cfw.'] A woman who 
does hostlers’ work. [Rare.] 

Because she [the cmnreas Helena] visited tho stable 
and manger of our Saviour's nativitie, Jews and I^agana 
ehusder her to have been stabularlajm otllereeee, or a she* 
atable-groom. Fuller, Holy War, i. 4, 

A plump-arm’d OetUreee and a stable wench 
Came rauning at the call. Tennyeon, Princess, i. 

bOBtleiMt (hdst'les), a: [< hosts + 4de«.] In- 
hospitable. 

Forth ryding from Halbeccoes hoetUeee houa 

Speneer, F. Q., III. xl. 8. 

hOitnrt (hos'tri), w. [Formerly also ostry ; < 
ME. liostrye, hostrie, ostry, ostiio (cf. Sp. hos- 
teria sb It. osteria), a contr. form of hostelry, 
q. V.] 1. A lodging-house ; a hostelry ; an inn. 
Onely these msrishes and myrie bogs, 

In which the fesrefull cwftes do build their bowre^ 
Yeeld me an hoetry mongst the cinking fr^a 

Spenter, F. Q., V. x. 28. 

2 . A stable for horses. 

Keep further from me, O thou illiterate and unlearned 
hostler. . . . Kera out of tho circle, 1 say, lest I send you 
into the oetry with a vengeanoe. MarUnoe, Faustua il. 8. 

hOfft’B-ma&f, n. [ME. hostes man.] The ser- 
vant in charge of guests at a monastezy. 

A sturdy harlot wente ay hem bihynde. 

That was hir koetee-man, and bar a ask. 

And what men gaf hem leydc it on his bak. 

Chaucer, Summoner's Yale, 1. 4a 

(hot), a.; eompar. hotter, superl. hottest 
[^e vowel has become short in mod. E.; for- 
merly hote (like wrote, boat), early mod. E. also 
whot, whote; < ME. hot, hote, hoot,< A8. hat 
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Kot heavy, m that hound which Lanoadiire doth breed ; 
Kor as the Morthem kind, so light and hot of need. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, iU. 88. 
He came in a very bad time, for yo Btat was full of 
trouble, and y plague very hote in London. 

Jirad/ord, Plymouth Plaptation, p. 804. 

6. Lustful; lewd. 

What hotter hours, 

Vnregister'd in vulgar fame, you have 
Luxuriously pick'd out ShtJt,, A. and C., liL 11. 

7. Figuratively, heated by constant use, as if 
by friction. 

The How York and Washington wire is k^t hot for 
eight hours every night. It supplemcnis the very full 
market reports sent West by the Associated Presa with 
more detaus collected in New York. 

Uarper’i Mag., LXXVII. 670. 

8. Dry and quick to absorb. 

If the ceiling is Aoi— L e. porous, and soaks in the 
moisture very quickly— it must be prepared with a mix- 
ture of lime, one handful ; whiting, the same ; glue, i lb. ; 
soft-soap, \ lb. Workshop Meeeipte, 2d ser., p. 262. 

Hot and heavy, (a) Furious and severe ; brisk and ef- 
fective: as, the engagement was hot and heavy, (b) Vig- 
orously or violently ; with might and main ; with quick 
and weighty blows, retorts, etc. (Colloq, 1 Hot and hot, 
in cookery, said of food cooked or served In hot dishes as 
required, and coming directly from the fire to the eater'a 
plate. 

The crisp slices came off the gridiron hot and hoL 

DickenM,Da\id Copperflold, xxviil. 

Hotathandt. Seekantf.—Hotblaitb See Mari.— Hot 
box. See boxS.— Hot cookies. Bee eoekisS.— Hot OOp- 
pers. Bee rqppsr.— Hot 0* the ipuT, very hotly eanieat 
upon any poiut. Saree, 

Bpekl, an you be so kof o' th* spur, my business 
Is but breath, and your design, It seems, rides post 

Shirley, Doubtful Heir, v. 

Hot wave. Bee waiw.— In hot blood. Bee blood.— Pip- 
ing hot See piping,-^ To be In hot water, to be in 
trouble arising from strife or from any embarrassment, as 
If from being plunged into hot water. 

Tom . . . was in everlasting hot water as the most in- 
oorrigiblo soapegraoe for ten miles round. 

Kingsley, Two Years Ago, i. 

To blow hot and cold. Bee biowi. —to make a place 
too hot for one, to make a places through persecution or 
other means, so unpleasant for a person Uiat he leaves. 

When a Papal legate showed his face, they made the 
toten too hot to hold him. 

J, A, Symonde, Italy and Greece, p. 77. 

eSyn. 1. Buniing, fiery, fervid, glowing.— 8. Piquant, 
highly seasoned.— e. Fxcitable, irascible, hasty, precipi- 
tate, choleric. 


iMfeel 

As if none wore hoode bat monks and ladies, ... nor 
perriwigs but players and hoUbraint, 

Jf aekifi, Dumb Knight, L 

hot-brained (hot'brftnd), a. Violent; rash; pre- 
cipitate; hot-headed. 

You ahall find ’em either Aoi-bmin'd youth 
Or needy bankrupts. Dryden, Spanish Friar. 

ho^ ^0^, V. [< ^ hoeher, shako, wag, jog, 


< OD, hutsen, hotsen, D. hotsen, shake, Jog, 3olt. 
‘ . shake together, 

, bowl, or basket, 


CL D. freq. hutselen, shake, Jog, shake tof^ether, 
shake up and down, as in a tub, ] 


Whot. Whote: ME. hot, hote, hoot, < A». hat » ^ . , 

vessel, tub, a vintager’s dosser: cf. dial, hotsc, 


het za OHG. MHO. hotr, G. heiss » Icel. heitr » 

Sw. het sss Dan. hed (Goth. *haits, not found), 
hot; from the root *hit in AS. hit (occurs once, 

■peUed in ]^owulf ) ss D. hittc, hette s OHG. 
mega, MHG. G. hitee, L, = Icel. hiti, m., heat, 
hita, f., a heating (the E. heat is ult, from hot) ; 
perhaps extendea from a root *hi, > OHG. MHO. 

M, gehei, heat, and perhaps Goth, hais, a torch. 

Bee heat.] 1. Having the sensation of heat, 
especially in a high degree, the lower degrees 
being delhoted by warm, 

Lords, I im hot with hMte in seeking yon. 

Shak,, K. John, Iv. 8. 

While the palate Is still hot with a cony, an unflavoured , 

‘Mtoid. «. Wn. of » «• liot^md-hOt (hot'and-hot'), «. 

2, Having or communicating sensible heat, ' - . 

especially in more considerable quantity than 
is denoted by warm. 

Toward the Soothe, it is so hoot, that no man ne may 
dnella there. MandevUle, Travels, p. 181. 


hotte, hutte, a cra<ue. E. hod^ is a different 
word.] A sort of basket used for carrying turf, 
earth, slate, etc. [Prov. Eug.] 

Twigges . . . 

Bwich as men to these cages thwyte. 

Or inaken at theae panlers. 

Or ellea hottes or dossers. 

Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 1940. 

A preterit of hight^. 

An obsolete irregular (strong) past par- 
ticiple of hiO-, 

A viper smitten or hot with a reed Is astonied. 

R ^tt, Witchcraft, sig. B 8. 

[< hot and hot, 

phrase under hoti" a.] Food served as fast as 
it is cooked, to insure its being hot. 

Thy care la, under polish'd tins, 

To serve the hotatui-hot. 

Tennyson, Will Waterproof. 


Mutor.^..,lth in 0a«wa« th^^found . ^ (hot'l,ed), «. 1. In ftorl., a bed of earth 


Secs that it hoyled them a peeco of port 

Purehas, inigrimago, p. 901. 
As hot the day was, aa when summer hung. 

With worn feet^ on the last step of July. 

WiUiam Morris, Eui^ Pa^ise, II. 119. 

8. Having the property of exciting the effect 
or a feeling of heat ; stimulating; biting; pun- 
gent ; peppery: as, a hot blister. 

And ginger shall be Aol i’ the month toa 

Shot., T. N., II. X 

It [the fruitl la as great aa a Melon ; the inice thereof 
Is like tweet Most : it is to Aof of Nature that if a knife 
Stfc2e in It but balfe an boure, when it is drawn forth, It 
wiU bee halfe eaten vp. Purehas, Pilgrimage, p. Mb. 

4 . Ardent in feeling or temper; Aery; vehe- 
ment; passionate. 

Oateeby . . . finds the testy gentleman so hot 
That he will loee his bead ere give consent. 

iSJC^, Kich. HI., liL 4. 

The wars are dainty drearoi to young hot spirits. 

FlrieAer.Enlea Wife,!. 1. 
The Bedeyns were ever a hot and plain*q»ken race, 
■lore hasty to speak tbrir mind than careful to choose 
thrir mqpreasions. Scott, Kenilworth, xxxiv. 

8. Violent; keen; brisk: as, a hof engagement; 
n hat pmsoit, or a person hot in a purauil^ 
r fun Aefi hsrmyt horn thon, 
did tiM folkjyilet the simkitli. 
Mmsltai ^ Trap (K B. T. S.X 1* 9877. 


heated by I'ormeuting substances, and covered 
with fflasH to defend it from the cold air, in- 
tended for raising early plants, or for protect- 
ing tender exotics. 

In the garden fat Bryant's home) a small conservatory 
protects the blooming exotics during the cold season of 
the year, and numerous hotbeds assist the tender plants in 
spring. D. J, HiU, Bryant, p. 117. 

2. Figuratively, a seat of rapid growth or de- 
velopment, or of eager activity of some kind : 
generally in a bad sense : as, a hotbed of sedi- 
lioij. 

i*ale8tine, which soon became the centre of pilgrimages, 
had become, in the time of St. Gregory of Nyssa, a hotbed 
of debauchei^. Lecky, Europ. Morals, 11. 161. 

During my experience of Khartoum it was the hotbsd at 
the slave-trade. Sir 8, W. Baker, Heart of Africa, xli. 

3. In rail-making, the bed on which the red- 
hot rail taken from the rolls is placed to cool. 

hot-blooded (hot'blud^ed), a. Having hot 
blood; hence, of an excitable temper; high- 
spirited; irritable; passionate; amatory. 

Now. the hot-hlooded gods assist me. . . . Yon were also, 
Jupiter, a swan, for the love of Leda. 

Shak., M. W. of W., v. 6. 

hotbrilnti B. An impetuouSi ffery person; a 
hothead. Davies. 


i, Axi a uuv, Muni, vx wnoAuv, 

> E. ktt/fle, q. V.] I. trana. 1. To shake; Jolt; 
shake in order to separate, as beans from peas 
after they are threshed together 2. To <mve 
(cattle). 

n. intrans. 1. To shake; move by sudden 
Jerks or starts.— 2, To limp. — 3. To be rest- 
less. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch in all uses.] 
Even Satan glowr’d and fidg*d fu’ lain, 

And hoteh’d and blew wi' might and main. 

Bums, Tam o' Shunter. 

hot-dhisel (hot'chiz^el), n, A chisel for cutting 
metal whi^ is first heated: distinguished from 
cold-chisel. 

In the first places cold and hot chisels are both made 
throughout of forged or wrought iron, but as cold chisels 
are used for cutting cold metal, bricky, and other hard 
Bubstaiioes, the iron of which they are made is more high- 
ly tempered. N. atid Q,, 7th aer., VII. 161. 

hotchpot (hoch'pot), n. [< ME. hochepot (with 
im.»g. var., by nming variation, hocnepoche (> 
mod. E. hotchpotch, q. v,), < OF. hochepot, a 
mingled mass, < OD. hu^ot, beef or mutton 
cut into small pieces and mixed and boiled to- 
gether in a pot, < hutsen, also hotstm, shake, Jog, 
jolt, + pot, pot : see hotch and pot. Hence, by 
later variation, hotchpotch, hodgepodge.^ If. A 
mixture of various ingredients; a hodgepodge 
or hotchpotch. 

Ye ban cast alio hire wordes in an hochepot [variants 
hoche jMlte, hoche poehe, hoehpot], and onclined youre herto 
to the moore partie and to the grottor iiombre. 

Ciiaueer, Tale at Melibeus. 
Goose In a hogget. Liber Cure Cocorum, p. 82. 

The old sway of Rome, the successive deluges of Goth. 
Lombard, Gr<^ and German, had thrown rights and 
wrongs [in Italy] into an inextricable hotchpot. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modem Hist., p. 222. 

2. In law, tho aggregating of shares or proper- 
ties, actually or theoretically Jn order to secure 
equality of division. Thua, a child who has had a iwr- 
tlon of an eatate in advance of the others is required to 
bring what he haa received into hotchpot, and account for 
the same, aa a'conditiOD of having any share in the distri- 
bution of the residue. Collation is the Scotch term. 

With us it is denominated bringing those lands into hotch- 
pot, which term I shall explain in tfiS very words of Little- 
ton : **it seemeth that this word hotch-pot is in Fingllsh a 
pudding ; for In a pudding is not commonly put one thing 
alone, but one thing with other things together." 

Blackstone, Com., II. ziL 

hotdipotch (hoch'poch), n. [< ME. hoche- 
poche, a rimed variation of orig. hotchpot, ME. 
hochepot: see hotchpot. With final sonants, 
hodgepodge,"] 1. A cooked dish containing a 
medley of ingredients; specifically, in Scot- 
land, a kind of thick broth made by boiling 
lamb, mutt4)u, or beef with many kinds of vege- 
tables. 

Alfliough their Bellies strout with too-muoh meat, . . . 
Yet still they howl for hunger ; and thw long 
For Hempliian hotch-potch. Leeks, and UarlluK strong. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, il.. The Lawe. 

2. An indiscriminate mixture; a medley or 
Jumble ; a hodgepodge. 

[lie] thmsteth them in together, makimg of tliem an 
hoche-ppcho, all contrarye to tho wholesome doctiyne of 
Sayut Paule. Bp. Bale, Apology, fol. 88. 

Others think they made hotchpotch of ludalsme and 
Gentilisme, aa Herod had done. 

Purehas, Pilgrimage, p. 149. 
But a careful examination of Captain Burton's transla- 
tion shows that he haa . . . made a hotchpotch of various 
texts. Edinburgh Bee,, CLXIV. 180. 

. -am a. See meritcre. 

llOte^t, n* An obsolete spelling of hot^, 
hote^, V. See hight^, 

hotel (ho-tel')."- [< hdtel, < OF. hostel, an 
inn, etc., > ME. hostel, E. hostel, q. v.] 1. A 
bouse for entertaining strangers or travel- 
ers ; an inn ; especially, an inn of some style 
and pretensions. See 2. A private city 
dwelling; particularly, a large town mansion. 
[French usage.] 

This venenble nobleman [the Comte de Florae] . . . has 
his chamber looUng out into the garden of his AofsI. . . . 
The rest of the hotel be gives up to his son, the Vioomte 
de Florae, and Madame la Prinoesse de Montoontour/ hia 
daughter-in-law. Thackeray, Newcomei^ xlvl. 

3. A public office or building: as, the Hdtel de 
Ville (city hall) in Paris. [French usage.] 

L See tavern. 



llOtel-ear (h^tel'kttr)^ ti. A Bleeping-our with 
a kitchen for cooking, and arrangements for 
serving meals. Car-JBuilder^s JHeL 
hot-fllM (hot'fld), n. An apartment heated by 
stoves or steam-pipes, in which calicoes are 
dried hard ; also, a heated chamber in which 
cloths, paper, starch, etc., are dried, 
hotfoot (hot (it), adv. In great haste; with 
great speed. 

The Btreun was detm here, bat some fifty yards below 
wu a shallow, ior which he made off koO/uot 

T, HuffhM, Tom nrowti at Rugby, L 0. 

hothead (hot 'bed), n. A hot-headed or vio- 
lent, impetuous person. 

The rant of a few huUheaAf and the malice of a few 
newspapers. Th$ Amtricant IX. ttS. 

hot-headed (hot'hed^ed), a. Of ardent pas- 
sions; vehement; violent; rash; impetuous, 
hothonse (hot'hous), n. If. A house in which 
to sweat and cup the body ; a bath-house. 

Let a man sweat once aweek in a hot-howu, and be well 
rubbed and froted. 

B, Jonnorit Eve^ Man out of his Humour, Iv. 4. 
2t. A brothel. 

Now she professes a hot-howM, whieh, I think, is a very 
111 house too. Shak,f M. for M., U. L 

3. A structure kept artificially heated for the 
growth of tender exotic plants, or subtropical 

S lants, or for the ni*oduction of native fruits, 
owers, etc., out of season, in degree of tempora- 
tnro, strictly, the hothouse stands between the greenhouse 
and the stove or orchid-house. 

4, lu manuf,^ any heated chamber or building; 
a drying-room ; specifically, the warmest dry- 
ing-room in which green pottery is dried be- 
fore going to tho kiln. 

hot-livered (hot'liv^^rd]), a. Having a hot 
temper; fiery-tempered ; irascible; excitable. 
Milton, 

hotly (hot'li), adv. In a hot manner ; ardently ; 
vehemently; violently. 

hot-mouthed (bot^moutht)^ a. Headstrong; 
ungovernable, as a horse irritated by the chaf- 
ing of its mouth by the bits. 

That kof-moutAsd beast that bears against the curb. 

Drydm, Spanish Friar. 

hotness (hot'nes), n. The condition or qual- 
ity of being hot ; heat ; violence ; vehemence ; 
fury. « f 

hot-pintt (hot'plnt), n. A kind of New Tear’s 
drink oonsisting ox sweetened ale heated in a 
fettle. It was customary to go about to friends* houses 
with a mug of the liquor and a bun at midnight and after. 

Soon as the steeple clock strikes the ominous twelve 
[on New Year’s Evej, , . • hot-pitUt In clear scoured cop- 
per kettles are seen In all directions. 

Htmo'i JSvery-day Book, II. 21. 

hot-plate (hot'plfit), v. A gas-stove for heat- 
ing the copper bits empl^ed In soldering, 
hot-pot (hot'pot), n. 1. In cookery, a dish con- 
sisting of small chops of mutton, seasoned with 
pepper and salt, and stewed in a deep dish be- 
tween layers of sliced potatoes. 

The Colonel himself was great at making hash mutton, 
hot-pot, curry and plllau. Thaokvray, 

2. A drink made by mixing warm ale with 
spirits. 

hot-press (hot 'pres), n. 1. A press in which 

K rs or fabrics are calendered by pressing 
L between glazed boards and heated met- 
al plates.— 2. A hydraulic press for extract- 
ing oils and stearin from material placed in 
bags and pressed between steam-heated radia- 
tors. 

hot-press (hot'pres), fi. t. To apply heat to in 
conjunction with mechanical pressure, in order 
to produce a smooth and glossy surface : as, to 
hot-presB paper or cloth. 

hot-saw (hot'sA), n. In iron-manyf,, a buzz-saw 
for cutting up not bar-iron, just from the rolls, 
into bars or into pieees for being filed, reheat- 
ed, and rerolled. E, JST, KnighU 
hot-short (hot'shdrt), a. More or less brittle 
when heated : as, hoP^hort iron. 

The former eubitonoe [lulphur] rendering the eteel 
more or leu brittle when hot (red-ehort or hot-ohort), 

Bneye, BHt., XXll. 28S. 

hot-shot (hot'shot), n, A foolish, inconsiderate 
fellow. HalUmU, [Prov. Eng.] 

(hot'skul), n. A hot<%eaded person ; 
one who is difficult to deal with. [Bare.] 

I have many of my home, lorupalom as yon hotdmU, 
to win over. Mawr, RIenai, 11. 1. 

hot-splrlted (hot'spir^i-ted), a. Having a fiery 
spirit; vehement: passionate. Irving, 
hotspur (hot'spdr), n. and a. [< hot^ + spar.] 
L «»• 1. A person who spurs or pushes on reck- 
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lessly: one who is violent, passionate, heady, 
or rash. 

A hare-braln*d Houpur, govern'd by a spleen. 

Shak„ 1 Hell. IV., v. 2. 
Wars are begun by halrbralned dissolute captains, para* 
sltloal fawnera unquiet fiotspurt, aiidrostlosa innovatora. 

Burtoti, Aiiat. of Mel. 

2t. A kind of pea of early growth. 

Of Bucli peas as are planted or sown in gaideiis, the 
hotiipur Is the speediest of any in growth. 

Mortimer, Husbandry. 
Il.f a. Violent; impetuous. 

The hoUtpwrte youth so scorning to be orosi. 

Speneer, ¥, Q., IV. L S.'i. 

hotspurredt (hot'sp^rd), a. Vehement; rash; 
beadHtrong. 

Philemon's friends then make a king again, 

A Aot-Mpumd youth, bight Hylas. 

ChaCkhiU, Thealma and Clearchus, p. 41. 

hottet, n, A Middle English form of hui\ 
hot-tempered (hot'tem^p6rd), a. Having a vio- 
lent temper. 

For so confident and hoUiempered a man, he bore the 
blow remarkably well. 

George BHot, Mill on the Hosb, 111. 1. 

Hottentot (hot'n-tot), n, [< D. Bottontot, lit. 
*hot and toV (D, on ss E. and), a kind of imi- 
tative description of stammering, in ref. to tho 
clucking sounds in the Hottentot speech ; cf . 
OD. hatoren, stammer (Kilian, Hexam), fafe- 
ren, stammer, hesitate, speak impeifec^, also 
used of the harsh blare of a trumpet (Kilian). 
See eliek^, 2. Tho native name for Hottentot 
is Quagua,] A member of a race of South Af- 
rica, which differs from the other South Afri- 
can races, being of a dark yellowish-brown 
complexion, of smaller stature, of more un- 
gainly build, and of inferior mental endow- 
ment. Some authoritiea infer from the language of the 
Hottentots (eiroeuially from its possession of the distinc- 
tion of gender) that they are related to the Hamltio peo- 

S les of northeastern Africa; but this opinion is a veiy 
oubtful one. Linguistic clicks are shared with the Hot- 
tentots tw the South African tribes nearest them, and are 
supposed to have been learned by tho latter from the for- 
mer.— Hottsntot breadfiruif, oheiry, fig, etc. See 
the nouns.— BottentoVa-lirsad,HottsntWB-tCA. bee 
these entries. 

Hottentotlc (hot-n-tot'ik), a, [< Hottentot + 
-ic.] Pertaining to the Hottentots; charaoter- 
istio of the Hottentots* 

Many other examples of the results of theanthropologl> 
cal, or othnopiychological, or agriological, or //oftentoMc 
method might be mentioned. 

Nineteenth Century, XIX. OR. 

Eottontotism (hot'n-tot-izm), n, [< Hottentot 
+ -e«/a.] That which is peculiar to the Hot- 
tentots; something characteristic of the Hot- 
tentots. 

The tenn HoiUmtotiem has been thenoo adopted as a 
medical description of one of the varieties of atammer- 
ing. E, B, Tylor, Prim. (Mlture, L 172. 

Hottentot's-bread (hot'n-tots-bred), n. A spe- 
cies of Teetudimria, 

Hottentot's-head (hot'n-tots-hed), n. A cyca- 
daceous plant, Stangeria paradoxa, a native of 
tropical Africa. 

HoAentot's-tea (hot'n-totH-t>^), n. See Heli- 
chrymm, 

hottering (hot'^r-lng), a, [E. dial, Cf, hatter, 
2.] Raging. Davitut, 

Haply, but for her I should ha' gone hottering mad. 

^ IHckene, Hard Times, zL 

Hottonia (ho-to^i-fi), n, [NL., named after 
P. Hotton, a Dutch Dotanist (1049-1799).] A 
small genus of aquatic perennial plants, of the 
naturfu order I*rimulacew, the type of the tribe 
Hottonieee, with .5-parted calyx, salver-shaped 
corolla with short tube an(f o-parted limb, and 
finely divided submersed leaves^ and hollow, 
almost leafless flower-stems, with whorls of 
white or pale-pink flowers, with 5 included 
stamens. The speclea, H, poluetrie In Europe and //. 
in/tata In the UnitM States, are called wter^violet or/ea- 

(hot-^ni'f-e), n, pi [NL., < Hot- 
tonia + -CCS.] A* tribe of plants of the natural 
order Primulacea% founded by Endlicher, and 
typified by the genus Hottonia; the Huttoniaeeos 
of Beichenbach, and the Huttonidre of Lindley . 
It differs ^m the other tribes of the Primulaeew 
by having the seeds anatropous and fixed by 
the base. 

hot-wall (hot'w&l), n, A wall inclosing hot'«.ir 
flues, constructed in cold countries to afford 
warmth to trees placed against it for their pro- 
tection while budding and blossoming. 

He now looks upon two hundred rood of the beet Aof- 
wM§ In the north of England, beetdes two new eummer- 
houses and a green-house, J, BaUEe, 
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hot-well (hot'wel^, a. In a oondensiiig steam- 
engine. a reservoir for receiving the warm wa- 
ter which the air-pump draws off from the con- 
denser. Part of this water Is used to feed the boOer, 
and for thia puipoae It is drawn oft from the hot-wsU by 
means of the nof-water pump* 
houbara (h5-bh'r^, n. [Native name.] 1. An 
African bustard, Otie Uouhara, or Houoara un- 
dulataf Also spelled huhara,’^2, [cap.] A 
genus of bustards, of which the houbara is the 
^pe, containiim also the Indian H, macqueeni, 
lionaparte, 1832 . 
houdu, n. See howdah, 

Houdan (hd'd^n), n. [< Houdan, a town of 
France, in the department of Seine-et-Olse.] 
A breed of the domestic fowl, of French ori- 

g in, characterized by its long square form, 
eavy, globular crest, full beara or muff, even- 
ly mottled black-and-white plumage, and the 
presence of five toes on each foot. H lays large 
white eggs, and is esteemed as one of the bmt 
of fowls for the table, 
houdie, n. See howdie, 
honffj n, and v. Bee howff, 
hongh^, n, and v. See hock^, 
hongh^, n, A variant of how^, 
hongher, n. See hooker^, 
hotighite (huf'It), n, [Named after Franklin 
B. Hough of Somerville.] A hydrated oxid of 
aluminium and magnesium derived from the 
alteration of spinel, found at Somerville in St. 
Lawrence county, New York. Also called hy~ 
drotalciie, 

honghmagandie (ho6h-ma-gau'di), n. Fornica- 
tion. Bums, [Scotch slaw] 
hougnette (hfi-get'), n.‘ [f\] A needle used 
by marble-workers in etching. 

Etching needles called AouguetfM, partbr fiattened, and 
■harp. JtarSle-worker, 1 90. 

honl^ V. . See Imok, 

honlnta n. A variant of howlet, for owlet, 
honltt, n. An obsolete form of holt^, 
honnt, n. An obsolete variant of hound, Chau- 
cei\ 

bounce (honns), n. [Origin obscure ; perhaps 
a nasalized ana aspirated form of ouch, an or- 
nament : see ouch,\ An ornament on the col- 
lar of a cart-horse. [Prov. Eng.] 
hound (hound), n, [C ME. hound, hund, < AS. 
hund, a dog (the ordinary word for ^ dog,’ the 
Yrovddog beiugof later introduGtion),ssOS. hund 
s OFries. hun^ bond = D. hand ss MLG. htenf, 
LG, hund ss OHG. MHG. hunt, G. hund as Icel. 
hundr as Sw. Dan. hand as Goth. Aanifo, all with 
formative -d, not found in the cognate forms; a 
L. canis b Gr. k(/uv (kw-) s Lith. szunis, also seuo 
(gen. esuns) as OrSrass. sunis s Olr. cu (gen. 
con) ss Gael, cu ss W. ci (pi. cwn) ss ZendJ^atc 
as Skt. gvan, a dog; cf. Buss. Pol. suka. Hung. 
sxuka, etc., a bitch. Boot unknown.] 1. A 
dog;^specmcally, a dog of a breed or variety 
used in the chase, as In hunting the boar, the 
deer, the fox. the hare, or the otter. The prin- 
cipal breeds of doga distinctively classed as hounds (some- 
timea considered as constituting a species, 47ani« eagaa) 
are the beagle, bloodhound, buckhoond, foxhound, grey- 
hound, harrier, and stagbound. (See these words.) Hounds 
commonly hunt by scent, and are for the most part used in 
numbers together, called paeke, to run down and capture 
or kill the game. Many kinds of doga are readily bred or 
trained for this purpose, as It Is the mode of hunting most 
natural to wild dogs and wolves. In England hound with- 
out qualification means a foxhound : as, to follow the 
hounoM, 

He saw an hydous hwond dwell 
Withinne that hows that was full fell ; 

Of that hund grette drede ho had. 

Vitdone qf TunddU, p. SR. 
Sleep ) the deer is in his den ; 

Sleep ! thy hounds are by thee Isring. 

Scott, L. of the L., I (song), 

2. A mean, contemptible fellow; a dastard; a 
poltroon: as, a low hound; a sly hound, 

Thanne shal borel clerkes ben abasebed to blame sow or 
to greuc^ 

And carpon nouste as thei carpen now and calle mv 
doumbe houndee, P%m Plowman (P), x. 287. 

3. Same as houndflsh, 1. 

The species botli of Mustelus and of Rhinotriacis . . . 
share the name of Round, . . . doubtless due to their fol- 
lowing their prey in packa Stand, Nat, Bid,, XXL 82. 

4. The oldwife, or long-tailed duck. Haralda 
glaeialis: so caUed from its gabble, likened to 
the cry of a pack of hounds. [Newfoundhuid.] 
— 5 . Naut, a projection at the masthead on 
either side, serving as a support for the trestle- 
trees of large or the rigging of smaller vessels. 
Also called hounding.— 6, Either of two pieces 
of wood used in axWery-limbers to connect 
the splinter-bar and pole with the axle,— 7* 
Either of a pair of side-bars or horiiontal 



iNRftQM lor leiaforaisg ▼ariaoi 
idiiMBair of a ▼i^ole«»CMHiiiAlMmiiOi,in Bni^ 
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out wmndi hoira bigh In fho ■ 
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•Ir iftMr daik nnd In the eailr 
morning, reiMPbllng the onr of 
A iMd^ of honndi ; in rMUty, 
thendM nuMle by wUd geem 
end onrlewi^ bnt rappoiM to 
proceed ftom loot lowi with 
-^doh tbe engei Gebriel li 
nting other loiile. The 
ind u ioppoeed to forebode 


Bee iMifei-.---FaoK oil 
a number of honndi bred mi( 
tmlned together for hunUngt 
A reguleriy eitebliibed peck of 
Imhoiinde it commonly mein- 
teined for the Joint use and at 
the Joint expenM of the priu- 
dpel huntemen of a disniot, 
under the charge of one of 
them oalled the *'maiter of 
the hounds.** who summons 
the association to a **meet*' 
whenerer a general hunt is 
Intended. 

bound (hound), v. L [< hounds n.] 
on the chase ; incite to pursuit. 



Wagon Runnlnggean. 
ff. 0, tongue-hnundi; S, 
houndft; r, r, hind houndi; 
d, coupling'Pniet or reach ; «, 
tongue. 


1. To sot 


As he who only lets loose a greyhound out of the slip 
is said to hound him at the hare. ASp. Brat/ihail, 

2. To hunt or pursue with or as if with hounds : 
as, to hound deer. 

If the wolrei had been hounded by tigers. 

Sir JL L'Setranffe, 

8. To pursue or harass as if with hounds: as, 
to Aouiid one on to ruin. 

I ehall be hounded up and down the world; 

Now ovm villain that is wretch enough 
To take the price of Idood dreams of my throat 

OfiMiy, Caiua Marina, 2. 
It Is to he hounded oil and shouted down. 

i’Cp.^Sei.if/.^ZZXnLes. 

4 . To follow like a hound; track; trail. 

It Is no more but by following and as it were houndinff 
nature in her wanderings, to be able to lead her after- 
wards to the same place a^ndn. 

Saoon, Advancement of Leeming, U. 

To hound out, to eet on : encourage to do Injury to oth- 
ers. INMeft-Tiimer, Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 860 (note). 

iSnaSlInr (houn'ddr), n. One who pursues game 
with hounds: as, a deer-4um»der, 
boimdiUh (hound^flsh), n. [< ME. houn^ehj 
hund*Jloeh,-Jjifh8h;<hfHtnd+JlahK Cf. dMn/lah^j 
1. A shark of the genus Scylliorhinua andsome 
similar gpecies. see domhy 1. Also oalled 
ImnumI.— 2. A species of helouids of the genus 
nioBurus, such as the T.joneH (Bermuda) and 
T. aoua, — 3. Thebluedsh, Pomaiomus naltairix, 
formerly called hluehoundflsh in Massachusetts. 
See out under hlueflah.^^. The Spanish mack* 
erel, Soomheromarue maeulatus, formerly called 
BpoMod hmndfioh in Massachusetts. 
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native of 

naturalised in North America, The large nut- 
lets adhere to the fleece of sheep. Also called 
dog^tfUmgue, 

bonnd*8-W6e (houndz^rS), n. Same as houndP»- 
berry. 

bonp^f, e. i. An obsolete spelling of wImojk 
bonp^, n. An obsolete spelling of hoojp^f now 
hoopoe. 

honp^. Hi A variant spelling of hopt^. 
hour (our), H. [The initial 7t has never been 
sounded in E. ; it was inserted in the celling, 
in later ME. and OF., in imitation oi tbe L. 
form ; early mod. E. also Aotire, kotcre, hower; < 
ME. houre, earlier without k, our, owr. oure^ ure^ 
< AP. are, OF. «rc, ore, hure, kore (> also D, war, 
hour (uurwerkf clock, watch), a= G. uhr ss Dan. 
ukr S5 Sw. Hr, hour, clock, watch), F. heure ss 
Pr. ora, hora s Sp. Pg. hora s It. ora, hour, < 
L. kora, au hour, in pi. horw, a horologe, clock, 
poet, time of year, season, < 6r. C>paf a time, 
period, season, time of day, later, speciflcally, 
an hour, the 24th part of a day (in this sense 


that in goode houre were he bom that It myght concuere. 

“ ” ‘ U. 840. 



time; a fixed or appointed time; a set season: 
as, the hour of death. 

And tone after vpon an owr 
He liurde of Mordred the tretour 
That hadde alle thie lend on warde. 

Arthur (ed. FumivallX 1. 688. 
JeeuB aalth unto her, Woman, • • . mine hour is not yet 
e. JohniL4. 

J cried, Waken, gude moiter, 

For now it the Acur and time. 

lord John (Child’a fiaUade, L 136). 
The lioaet of heraldry, tbe pomp of power, 

And All that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
inevltablr * “ 


Await alike th’ I 


)le hour. 


QraUt Blegy. 

Their regular houre atupefy me — not a Sddlc nor a card 
after eleven ! Sheridan, The Bivali^ i. l. 


hoarlr 

the laifo aa wan aa among acclaaiaatica warn the 

*'IIouia of the Hcaaed Virgin,*’ cr **Houn cf Onr Lady.” 
— Osjittiliial hmim. BeeeofioiilsadL’-— Bight*liiiiirluw. 
a law limiting the time of work of oertamSaaeaef work- 
ing men to eight hours a day. The United Btatee Oon- 
grem peeaed an eight-hour law in 1868^ applying to per^ 
lone engaged in government work, and thla example was 
fidlowed by sevem Statee. Lswi fixing eight hours aa 
the general limit of adays work have been enacted in sev- 
eral of the States : the first was pasted in Gallfumia iu 

1887.— I " ' ' 

mean so 

the equinoxes.- ^ 

continuous exposition of the eucharist for forty houn. 
See enpoeition qf the eaerement, under egpoeition.—Boiur 
fiUglB. See ainylsS.. Honrs of prayfir. Same as oth 
nonieal houre (which see, under canontco^— Hi a good 
hourt, fortunately. 

Whan Arthur saugh the swerde that so flambed. he 
prelsed it moohe in his herte, and drough hym a litlli vp 
hit to be-holde, and ooueyted It right sore, and thought 
" " ‘ ' • "lom that it myght 001 

JVer2in(B.l!.^r.S.X 

InoquBl hourt. see ffiegiiaf.— uttlo hours, the canon- 
ical ^urs of prime, terce, sext and none.— Homing 
hour, in the Senate and House of Uepresentatlves of the 
United States, the hour after the reading of tbe Journal, 
set apart for reports, motions, etc., before the taking up 
of unfinished business.— Office hours. See oiScc-— Si- 
doroal hour, the twente-fourth part of a sidereal day.— 
twente-fourth part of a solar day.— 
2>pai saipixat], among the Greeks, 
from the practice of di- 
; each into twelve equal 
parts : so called because of th'eir variation according to 
the season of the year.— Ttn-hour law, a law fixing the 
length of au ordinary day’s work at ten hours. Such a 
law exists in Massaobnsetta— Tho aiiiall hours, the 
early hours of the morning doslgnatod by smaU iiumbera, 
as one, two, etc.— Throe BOUTB, three hours* serrioe, 
throe hours' agony, a service held on Good Friday from 
noon to 8 P. M. iniloman Catholic and many Anglican 
churches, in commemoration of Christ’s sufferings on the 
crosa the time answering to that recorded in Mat xzvii. 
46 (Mark XV. ^ Luke xxiiL 44).— Tb keop jgood hours, 
to be at home in good season ; not to be amv^ late, or 
after the usual hours of retiring to rest 
hour-bell (our'bel), n. A bell that sounds the 
hours. 

To count the hour-belt and expect no change. 

Cou^r, Tsak, v. 404. 


2. The time muked or indioatod by a time- 

** Sietwopolee: eocSledbec»«ee?hehoi}of tSe 


Of Blew-fislLor ffound-^eLtwo kinds, speckled Bound- 
fine BoundAeh, caiMd Hone-fish. 

Bngliud’s Rarities Disoovered (1678X 


/ak and Mae Bounty 
Jossslyn, New 


! the hounds of a oarriage 


boHiidlMg (houn'ding), n. [Verbal n. of hounds 
Oel 1. T]||e method or practice of hunting game 
with hounds; coursing; specifically, pur- 
gait of deer with hounds, which drive them to- 
ward the hunter. 

Bounding lepnatioed during the winter, when the snow- 
eavws the ground. a^forteman'e GauUeer, p. 60. 

2. Naut.f game as hounds 5. 
bomid-plikte (hound^pl&t), n. A bracing-plate 
where we fore ends of the ' 
jointheeoupling. 

bmnd’i-benT / 

H. [A mistaken 
equivalent for 
dogwood.} Tbe 
common Euro- 
pean dogwood, 
iknmua aangui^ 
fria. 

boundHdiftrk 

(hound 'shfirk), 
a. Asmall shark, 

€Meud oante, 
ebmmon on the 
eoaste of the 
North Atlantio. 


the hmrf at what Itour shall we moett 

/mo. What hour is it? 

Lady. Almost midnight, madam. 

Shah., C^beline, ii. 2. 

8. The twenty-fourth part of a civil day, or 
the twelfth part of a natural day or night. 
This division of time was invented by the Babylonuuia 
Until modem times the hour was bummonly considered 
as the twelfth part of the interval from sunrise to sunset 
or from sunset to sunrise. Until some time in the eigh- 
teenth century mean time was not used fur ordinary pur- 
poses. Thus the Italians began tbe day half an hour after 
sunset, and reckoned 24 hours in each asy. Until watches 
came into common use. In tbe seventeentli century, the 
time of day was determined ordinarily by the altitude of 
the sun, as in the following extract from Palladius^ where 
the length of the shadow of a staff 4 feet long placed ver- 
tically determines the hours of tbe day reckoned from 
sunrise. Abbreviated h. 

With October Marche houree feet both even 

Tbe flmt bath XXV. feet, XV 

Feet hath the aeoonde houre, the thirdde XI, 

The fourthe hath VIII, and V up alz sustene, 

And aix hath V. In VI, VII demene, 

And so goo farth. X hath feet thries V. 

XI goth with XXV blyve. 

PoUadeue, Husbondrle (E. E. T. S.), p. 188. 

It Is sixteen houre or two small days Journey with a 
loaded caravan from Baalbeck to Usmascus. 

Poevdte, Desoripti|p of the East, II. 118. 

I measure many aleagnean hour. 

Flicker, ^thful Shepherdess, Iv. 2, 
I will eat 

With all the passion of a twelve houre* fast. 


letwo poles: 
day is aHcertaincd when the circle upon which 
the sun is for the time being is ascertained, (b) 
A circle upon an equatorial telescope lying par- 
allel to the plaTie of the earth’s equator, and 
graduated into hours and subdivisions of hours, 
hour-glau (our'glAs), n. and a. I. n. 1. ^ 
instrument for measuring time, consisting of% 
glass vessel constricted to a narrow passage in 
the middle, through which a quantity of sand, 
or sometimes of mercury, runs from the upper 
part into the lower in exactly an hour. At the 
end of the hour the glass may be reversed, when the sand 
will run back for another hour. Hour-glasses are now 
seldom used, though formerly very common, similar in- 
struments intended to mark shorter intervals are named 
accordingly, aa a hoB-hour or a ton-minute glasa. A three- 
minute glass, to boil eggs by, Is called an egg-glaee. 

I should not see the sandy hour-glaee run, 

But 1 should think of shallows and of flata. 

Shak., M. of V., i. 1. 

Time, like a preacher In the days of the Puritans, turned 
the hour-glaee on bis high pulpit, tbe church belfry. 

Longfellow, Hyperion, iv. 6. 

2f. The time measured by an hour-glass; an 
hour. 

Turning the aocom]dUhment of many years 
Into an hour-glam. Shak., Hen. V., Frol. 

n. a. Having the form of an hour-glass.— 
Hour-glass oontraotlon. See eontmetion. 
hoar-band (our'hand), n, Tbe hand or pointed 


(hon^B^tniig), 
a. piE. not 
foniia; < AS. 
heukdeg tuuM (m 

Qm.htmSigim^ 
gf): hmdet, gen. 
bomd; 



4. pi (a) Set times of prayer, 
hours (which see, under oanon/ktal). (b) The 
offices or services prescribed for the canonical 
hours, or a book eontaining them. See book of 
hours, below.— 6. [can.] In Gr. myth., one of 
the Horse or Hours, the goddesses of the sea- 
sons and guardians of the gates of heaven. 
They were hrid eepeclally to pereonify the agreeable ebar- 
acteriatica of the aeaoona, were closely aaaociated with the 
Gracee, and were atiachM to the train of Aphrodite. In 
art and poetry they were represented as young and grace- 
ful, decked with itowi 


2vSSf.oTGcralnt indicates the hour on a timepiece. 

konrl (M'- or bou'ri), «. [< P. kwn, repr. 

Mr, lAx.kiriva, pi. hfr, a 


era and jewela. 

WhOe univeraal Pan, 

Knit with the Gracee and Hie Boure in dance, 
hod on the eternal firing. Milton, P. L., iv. 967. 


nymph of Paradise, lit. black-eyed, < ahwar, 
tern, hawrd, black-eyed.] Among the Moham- 
medans, a nymph of Paradise, in the Koran the 
bouria are rspreaented as beantlf ul virgin A endowed with 
onfadlng youth and imrounite from all disease. Their 
company la to fonn the chief ndicity of the faithful. 

Or, thronging all one porch of Paradise, 

A group of Nottfte bow'd to ace 
The dying lalamitA with bands and eyes 
That said. We wait for thee. 

Tennyeon, Palace of Art. 


bonr-lino (our'Hn), n. In osfron., a line indi- 
cating the hour; a line on which the shadow 

At tbs flrnirth hour, fiee dm)onih.^BMlQoUai ? giv^ tt 

fiSur. (a) A twelfth part of a civil day. S)1mehmtf hourly (our li), a. [< hour + &ppen- 

reckoned from sunriae aa the begfoniog of tbe day.— ing or done every hour; ooourring hour by hour; 

wejm portlforinm : often called simply the houre. Many Honour, riohea marriaga-blesalng, 

madteval books of boiira are still nreaerved In manu- Long oontinttanoe, and inorcaaiiub 

\cr printed, and ornamented wfthbeantlfulilluml- Hottriv Joys be still upon you! 

, paintinga, ate. Tbe moat wtdeVy naad of thaao fikiiE, Impost^ tv. 1 (aong). 


boorly 

We mint life in eipeotation of lia?lng thoM 
tro^ reoallod. Swift, 

honrly (onr'li), adv. [< Aour + Every 

hour; hour by hour; frequently. 

Greet WM tbeir itrlfe, which hawHy wts renewed. 

Drydwi, Pal. and Arc., 1. 852. 

holir«plate (our'^lat), n. The plate of a clock 
or other timepiece on which the hours are 
marked ; the dial. 

housaget (hou'zSkj), n. [< housed + -age,} A 
fee pud for housing goods. Minaheu, 
housalf, a, [< housed + •al,} Domestic. 

Tchneuman tF. ]• The Indian or more properly the .AEgyp* 
tlan Bat, Phai^ Mouae, a mortal enemy aa to the Oroco- 
dil^ 80 to all Berpenta, and therefore uaually tamed, and 
made Aoumd, by the people of Algypt Cotpraw. 

honsbondt, n. An obsolete form of hushanid, 
honsbondlTti n. An obsolete form of hue- 
hattdry, 

honae^ (hous), n,i pi. houses (hou^zez). [< ME. 
htmSf hows, hus, < AS. hUs as OS. OFnos. hus b 
D. huis = MLG. has » GHG. MHG. hus, G, haus 
s Icel. hus 8 Dan. Sw. hus s Goth, hus (only 
in comp, gud-hus, house of God, temple) ; prob. 
connected with hut and hoard^, ana uit. from 
the root of hido^, cover, conceal: see hide\ hut, 
hoardX.} 1 . A building designed to be used as 
a place of residence, or of human occupation 
for any purpose: as, a dwclling*AotMr<7; abank- 
iug-/iotMc; a house of worship; a public house. 
In law the word Aowim, need for a dwelling-place, la aomo- 
tlmea Interpreted aa excluding and aumetimoa aa Includ- 
ing outbuUdingi. 

It la right a feir ffoMw, and it la alle round, and highe, 
and covered with Leed, and it la well paved with white 
Marble. MandtsviU^f Travela, p. SL 

X rode to Fapla or Pavla, a cite and uuiveralte, ther lyea 
Seynt Auatyn, the grett Doctor, In a hmm of Beliglon, of 
(Jhanoua reguler, and ffiyera Anatyna. 

Twrkingtont Diane of Eng. Travdl, p. 5. 

He la for thia Imnnle laaa, 

To kera hla houM In order. 

Cathtrinw JohnsttSM (Child'a Ballada, IV. 84 )l 

HotMM are built to live In, and not to look on : there- 
fore, let uae be preferred before uniformity, ezoept where 
both may he had. Bacon, Building (ed. 1887). 

Hence — 2. Ah abiding-place; an abode; a 
place or means of lodgment ; a fixed shelter 
or investment: as, the hermit-crab carries its 
house on its back. 

I know that thou wilt bring me to death, and to the 
Aoimc appointed for all living. Job zzx. 28. 

It la the curse of kings to be attended 
By slavee that take their humours for a warrant 
To break within the bloody house of life. 

Shah., K. John, iv. 2. 

According to M. Fol, who has studied Uie formation of 
the house [the mncllaginoua cutleular Investment] with 
great care, the Appendioiilarlie have no proper teat, and 
what 1 have described aa the atruotureleaa gelatinous In- 
vestment of the anterior part of the body la the commence- 
ment of the house. It increases, assumes a peculiar fibrous 
structure, and in the course of an hour, In a vigorous ani- 
mal, It is separated as on envelope in which the whole 
body la capable of free movement. 

Htudey, Anat Invert, p. 614, 

3. A building used for some purooso other than 
human occupation: usually with a descriptive 
prefix: as, a eow-house; a wurehouse; a tool- 
nouse. 

And of all thynges let the hutteiye, the cMle^ the 
kytehyn, the larder Tiinwc, with all other houses of offyeea, 
be kepte cleane. Bahsss Hook (E. £. T. 8.X p. HA 

4. The persons collectively who dwell together 
under one roof ; a family; a household. 

As for me and my house, we wUl serve the Ixnrd. 

Josh. xxiv. 15. 


. . and all our 

SAailr.,T.Q.ofV., 11.8, 


My mother weeping, mi 
house in a great perploxil 

6. A family regarded as consisting of ancestors, 
descendants, and kindred; a race of persons 
from one stock; a tribe; especially, a noble 
familv or an illustrious race: as, the house of 
Hapsburg: the house of Hanover; the house of 
Israel or of Judah. 

A patrician, 

A man, I must confess, of no mean house. 

B. Jotuon, OatUine, iv. 2. 

The coaAarmour of every house was a preoioua inheri< 
tancet which demetided, under definite ilmitationa and 
r member of the ftunily. 

^ Conat. Hist., I ^1. 

6. (a) A legislative body; usually, one of the 
divisions of the legislative branch of a gov- 
ernment acting separately, or of any delibera- 
tive body divided into two chambers ; as, the 
Mouse of Lords or of CommonB in the Bntish 
Parliament ; the Mouse of Representatives in the 
United States Congress; the Mouse of Bishops 
and the fiouMof Delegates in the American Epis- 
copal Church. The less numerous or higher in rank 
of Cbi two bodies composing abioemeral Icgtilaturcisoam- 
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monly ipoken of, though not ofBoiaUy dealgneted, ai the 
upper house, the other es the toteer house, (h) [dttp.] 
Specifically, in the United States, the lower 
house, or fiouse of Representatives, the more 
numerous of the two bodies of the national 
legislature. The name is also given in some 
States to the corresponding body in the State 
legislature. See congress, 4. 

The Bwtse, in addition to its legislative powers, has the 
■ole power of impeachment. Calfioun, Works, 1. 170, 

7. The audience or attendance at a place of en- 
tertainment. 

Tlie self-oomplaoont actor, when he views 
(Stealing a sidelong glance at a full howie) 

The slope of faces from the floor to roof 
Kolax’ulnto a universal grin. 

Cowper, Task, iv. 201. 

The whole house broke out into acclamations. 

F, A. Kemble, Becords of a Girlhood, Jan. 0, 1831. 

8. In com., a firm or commercial establishment : 
as, the howe of Jones Brothers. 

Many a yeoi- wont ronnd before I was a partner in the 
house, DUskem, Great Expectations, Iviii. 

9. Chamber; room; specifically, in provincial 
English use, the ordinary sitting-room in a 
farm-house ; in sulphuric-acid works, one of 
the chambers in which the acid is formed. 

Like a pestilence, it doth infect 
The houoee of thu brain. 

B. JoHson, Every Man in his Humour, IL 1, 

10. In astrol., a twelfth part of the heavens as 
divided by great circles drawn through the north 
and south points of tho horizon, in the same way 
as meridians pass through the earth’s poles. 
Tho heavens, visible and in visible, excluding the pam that 
never rise and that never act, were tlius divided into twelve 
parts, six being above the horison and six below. But there 
was considerable diversity in the details of the rule for 
dividing tho heavens into houses. They arc of different 
relative magnitudes, according to the different rules which 
were used for finding their iimita The twelve houses 
were numbered round from east to south, and so on, be- 
ginning with that which lay in the east immediately be- 
low the horison. The flrst house was called the house 
of life; the second, that of fortune or richee; the third, 
that of brethren ; the fourth, that of relatione ; the fifth, 
that of children ; the sixth, that of health ; tho seventh, 
that of marriage; the eighth, that of death or the upper 
portal; tho ninth, that of religion; the tenth, that of aig- 
nitiea; tho eleventh, that of friends and benatactors; and 
the twelfth, that of enemies or of captivity. The succeed- 
ent houses are the second, fifth, eighth, ana eleventh. The 
cadent houses are the third, sixth, ninth, and twelfth. 

Saturn being in the sixth houee, in opposition to Mars 
retrograde in the House of Lifc^ cannot hut denote long 
and dangerous aickiiess. Bsoff; Kenilworth, xviii. 

11. A square or division on a chess-board. — 

12. The workhouse; poorhouse. [Colloq.] 


I am getting on. thank Heaven, Hks a •^kssm djtsef* 
and thiu the next Piekwick will beag ell the othm. 

Dieftens, toFoieter, L vL IttL 
Lowerlumsg. 8eedef.6(a>— lliiiilmffiitlMiui. fiee 
munfOient.— Ontcr Bonag^ the lower branch of the Bootcli 
Court of Session. Its judges hold courts of first inetanoa. 
— Ontoflioiiieaiidliaiiid. seei^id.-pi0to'limiflM. 
See beehioe house, under tesAitM.—PaUio home, a house 


commonly with a h^eu. See puMA!-AouiMs.j~flpear 
side and spindUi side Of the hoiise. Seeigiearandt^n- 
die.— BpaDglsghonae. See spongjtip-AoiMe.— To hnag 
downtno lumoo. toomr thehousoito opu^ out 
house, to ooimt tho honsoi to divide tho house, to 
eat one out of house and homo, etc. See the vwbs.— 
To Imep a good house, to provide well for the house- 
hold ; entertain visitors wbll ; furnish good fare, etc. 

He is now in his fifty-sixth year, chearful, gay, and 
hearty ; keeps a good house both In town and country. 

Addison, 

To keep house, to be at the head of. a household, or to 
manage its affairs. 

A narrow cave ran In beneath the cliff : 

In this the children play’d at AMydmr AotMt. 

Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 

To keep open house, to offer hospitality freely and gen- 
erally. 

T believe papa had the pleasure of inviting Mr. Sparkler 
twice or thrice, hut it was nothing. We had so many peo- 
ple al)out us, and kept such opefi house that ... it waa lesa 
than nothing. Dickens, Little Dorrlt, it 7. 


To keep the houee, to be confined to the house ; stey 
within doors. 

Gentle sickness, gradually 
Weakening the man, till he could do no more, 

But kept the hotm, Ills chair and laat his bed. 

Tertnyson, Enoch Arden. 

To live in a gUee house, flee pfoM, a.— Upper homo. 
See def. 6 (a), mftyn, 1. Inn, HoteL etc. See tavern, 
honse^ (noiiz), 0 .; prot. and pp. housed, jipr. 
JMusing, [< ME. housen, howsen, < AS. husian, 
house (= OFries. husa, receive into a house, s 
D. huisen, lodge, dwell, reside, s MLG. husen, 
receive into a house, b OHG. hOson, MHG. hu- 


receive into a house : provide with a dwelling 
or residence ; put or keep under a roof; cover; 
shelter; protect by covering. 


Thcreabowte ye shalle yow howse. 

And sone after that shiut be hur spowse. 

MS. Cantab. n.\L SB, tsL iMaUiweU.y 
Hay, good sir, house your head. 

B. Jvtison, Every Man out of his Humour, 111. 1. 
Are they in safety? Are they housed f 

Obldmnith, She Stoops to Conquer, v« 

2. To cause to take shelter. 

Even now we hous'd him in the abbey here. 

BAoA., C. ofE.,v. 1. 


The coatarmour of every house was a precious Inheri- 

moe, which descended, under definite limitations and Babess soOk {n. E. T. B.>, I 

dth distinct ditferctioei^ to every member of the ftunily. (6) An outhouse ; a privy.—House Of refhgq. Bee nv 

StMs, Conat. Hist., 1 471. —House Of rigonui. the governing assembly of a m< 

1 (n\ A hmlv* aka of thA ffniWllW ol 


1 have told him Ho, not a farthing, not tb< 
farthiug, unless youll come into the house. 

Mrs. TriAlope, Michael Armstrong, iv. 

^ He was brought up in the” — with a shiver of repug- 
nanoc — the House," Dickens, Our Mutual Friend, L 10. 

Boehlve house, See5esAfee.— Oallofthehonst. See 
eaHi.-l>lstaff side of the house. See distqy.- Full 
hoUM. See /Kffi.— Olaw house. See glass and glass’ 
Aoum.— Holy homo, a religious house ; a sanotuiry. 

They . . . deteiidedyn hem by the stkemesso of holy 
houses, that Is to seyn fiedden into seyntnarye. 

Chaucer, BoSthlus, 1. prose A 

Homo oommunity. See eommnnffp.— House of c M?, 
a house where journeymen connected with a pi^Qulav 
trade assemble, especially when out of work, and where 
the unemployed can be hired by those In search of hands. 
— Houso of OommonB. see commons, 8.— HOUSO Of 
oomprogatlon. SMcongrri/eeiart.s.— Homoof Oonvo- 
cami. Bee eoneoeattim. -House of oorzoottoa. See 
oorrsefion.— HousoofDelOgatOf. See defmafa.— Homo 
Of ditontUm. Seo House of Ood. of tho 

Lord,of prayer, of worship, a temple, church, or other 
place set apan for divine service and worship. 

This [the place of Jacob's vision] is none other than the 
Aoum or Ood. Gen. xxviiL 17. 

Homo of 111 fiuno, a bawdy-house.— Homo of Keys. 
SeeAepA— HomoofXiordA See ford.— Houso of lum- 
rogente, an assembly of the resident masters of a me- 
dieval university not members of the house of rweuts.— 
Home or offloet, a building or room for some domestic 
purpose, (a) A household ufllce ; a pantry. 

If thou be admitted ... as Butler or Banter, . . . 
Keepe euery house (fofyee cleane. and all that belongeth 
tolt BafwjrBooA(B.B.T.S,XP-«A 

(6) An outhouse ; a privy.— House Of rofhgq. Bee rsfiHie* 
— House of rogente, the governing assembly of a me«e- 
val university, consisting of the body of maaiers engaged 
in leotiiring.-^Home of ReprosoatatlVML. See repw- 
senfativtf.- Houso of water, an old, abandoned mine 
flUed with water. rComish.]— HoUMOUtOflTlIldOWati 
a state of confusion. Davies, lOolloq.] 

We are at home now ; where, I warrant yon, you shall 
find the house flung out of the windows. 

Beau, and FI,, Knight of Burning Pestle, UL 6. 
home!, the higher branch of the Sootch Court of 
j. Its lurisdlctlon is chiefly appellate, and it ordi- 
narily alts in two divisioni of four James eadb.— Uki a 
homeo'l^asfsatBsahoiiMcouldbiiRi; veijfSaA 


The priest ran away : they followed him till they housed 
him ; what followed! know not. 

' Fenn, Travels In HoUand, etc. 

3. To bide. [Prov. Eng. and U. S.] 

If Mason had been a person of less habitual self-repres- 
sion, he would not have been able to house his feelings so 
securely. H. Eggleston, The Grsysons, xxL 

4. Xaut, : (a) To arrange in the form of a ridged 
roof, as an awning, so as to shed rain, (h) To 
remove from exposure ; put in a place of de- 
posit or a state of security: as, to house a boat 
or a sail, a gun Is housed by running it In on dedk snd 
securing it by tackle, rousile-lsihiiig, and breeching, after 
the breech has been depressed so that the musile rests 
against the side of the ship above the port. Topmasts 
and topgallantroasts are housed by partly lowering them, 
to lessen the effect of wind on the masts and rigging. 

6. In carp,, to fix in a socket, mortice, or other 
space cut out, as a board or timber fitting into 
another. 

Wall strings are the supporters of the ends of the tr eads 
and rlaera • • • They may be housed or left solid. 

F. T, Hodgson, StalrbuilMng, p. 12. 

n. intrans. 1. To take shelter or lodging; 
take np abode ; reside. 

Ibllow this fair lady wherever she doth go, 

And where she houses, coma and 1st ms know. 

The Strand Owrlamd, 

We house with tlie insane, and must humor them: tkm 
conversation dies out JBbisrsofi, Expencassi 

Hunting the exile toWrd the wood, 

To house with snipe ai^d moor-ben. 

^ LowsU,MdBsB. 

2. In astrol,, to be situated in a house or region 
of the heavens. 

Ill fear of this, observe the stany.slgiis 
^Vhore Saturn houses, and where Hermes jolna 
Drydon, tr. of Vligil'a Ocoiigics, L 

]l0!lfle3(hous),fi. r^o written and for- 
merly h^; < ME. howse, ^housse (f), < OF. 
housse, a short mantle, a foot-oloth for a horae, 
a coverlet; of. ML. refl. housia, husia, hussia, m 
long tunic, a coverlet for a horse, hwoia, a loiif 
tame, the more orig, ML. fomi beiiig 
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honiw-fingtwi (hons^en^jin), n. Asteam-engiiie 
which is BO constnietea as to depNend to some 
extent on the building in which it is contained, 
formative as £. see hulP^ imd hol8tei\'] and is not independent or portable. 

If. A covering; housing ; especially, a covering honse-factor (hous'fak^tgr;, n. Bame as houses 
of textile material, as for a piece of furniture, agent 

honsefatlier gious'fa^vH^r), n. [<hoiiwi + 



fltted more or less accurately to the object cov< 
ered. 


8U lyoci* Iiidei, with thoiigi tosether fait ; 

Bli upper part defended to Ills waist ; 

And where man ended, the oontinuod vest 
Spread on his back the houMt and trappings of a lieest. 

Drpdefi, tr, of Ovid's MetamorplL, xlL 

2. A child’s coverlet. ^ , 

mall tn horee^armor, a kind of turd ooniuiung of 
or less complete covering of chain-mall, usnalljr In two 
, one for the head, nook, and fore quarters of the 
, the other for the croup and lilnd quarters. Coni- 


fatl^er; after il. haimater s D. humader^ Icel. 
Itutfadhir sb Dan. Sw. huefadet^'] The father 
of a family; the male head of a household, or 
of any collectiou of persons living as a family 
or in common, ns in a primitive community. 

of hard oonsuiing of a more «« , , . ^ ^ .. .. . 

' .... simple minds of uncultured men unhesitatingly 

that, the spirit of the departed Bouae Father 


believed 

hovered round the 


ace he loved in life. 

K Beam, Aryan Household, p. 89. 


homes (Sous), r. /. [Formerly also house; < OF, house-findl (hous'finch), ii. See Jino?il 
housser, houser, cover with uhonBing; from the house-flag (hous'flag), n. The dieting 

Of. housing,] To flag of a shipping or other business blouse or 


noun: see house*^^ houss, n. 

I with ah 


cover with or as 

Be {the Proteotor] was carried from Aomcriet-house In 
i velvet bed of state drawn by six bones, hawntd wCi y 
erne. ISvayh Biaiy, Oot. 22, 1C68. 

This dark, crlmson-hofMwf bedstead. 


lOUSing. 


he house to which a ship bc- 


home-agent (hous'&^jgnt), 
in the sale, rentii) 
house-ball (hous 


^ shipping c 

firm; the flag of tlic 
longs. 

[1] turned my eyes oloft where the houne-Jlag, dwarfed by 
height, was mtUlug like a peal of mnskeuy at the main- 
royal-maathead. IT. C. JiuaaeU, Jack’s Courtship, xx. 

Few Mneetan Bee., 1. 108 . home-fly (hous'fli), w. [= D. huiwlieg s Dan. 


in the sale, renting, and care of houses. 

^bAl), w. A boys’ game in 
rown by one player against a 
house or wall, in order tnat the second player 
may strike it with a bat on the rebound, 
house-boat (hous'bot), n. A boat fltted up as 
a bouse, and commonly more or less resembling 
one in form and arrangements, for permanent 
or temporaiw habitation . Sndi boats have long been 
the only dwellingi of many thousands of families in the 
waters of some eastern countries, intended either to be 
stationary or to be moved by towing or liy oars or sweepn^ 
and in mndnstan and Burma are known as house-boats. 
They abound even more largely in Chins ; but the boat 
dlatinetively called a honae-boat there is one for use in 
cseuiiions or in travding. The English house-boat is an 
adaptation of the latter Idea, being supplied with all con- 
vcnlenoee for living on board as in a house during a pro- 
longed excursion, especially on the Thames. 

The ordinanr koute4ioai, as you know, is a great big un- 
wieldy thing* with a square stem ; you don't go voyages 
in her: . . • and you take down your party of friends, and 
have Aylarkiim. 

w. Blade, Strange Adventures of a Houae-Boat, ill. 

home-bote (hous'bdt), n. K house + hota, ME., 
form of hooi^, payment.] In law^ a sufficient 
allowanoe of wood to repair the house and sup- 
ply fuel: a right enjoyed by some tenants on 
fe^lish manors. 

homebreaker (hous'brft^k^r), n. One who 
breaks, opens, and enters a housQ with feloni- 
ouh intent. 

Now, Goodman Maccy, ope thy dm, 

We would not be lumw-tawers. 

irAfttier,The ExUea. 

homebreaJdng (hous'bra^king), n. [< housed 
4* breaking. Df. AS. hus-brice as OFries. hflj- 
hrehe, housebreaking.] The breaking or open- 
ing of a house with the intent to commit a fel- 
ony or to steal or rob. See burglary. 
hfllMKl tar (hous'khr), n. A box-car ; a closed 
ndlfoad-car for carrying freight, 
homt-mrlt (hous^kkrl), n. [A mod. form repr. 
late AS. hUeoarlf < hue, house, -f carl, carl : see 
earh] In early Danish and early English his- 
tory, a member of the body-guard of a noble, 
ehieftain, or king. 

it] kept but forty abtpa and a few thousandi of 
1 wmota waa strong enough to 
but haipleas against a national 
Gnmi, Conq. of Eng., ix. 408. 


n. One employed hw^ne ss Sw. husjluga,] The common fly, 
JHusea domestica, it is a dipterous or two-winged In- 
aect, of the family Buwidm ana the order Diptem, at the 
aub^or Braehyrera (having short feelers or antennaeX 
and of the subdlvf ' 
boscis composed , 

aentattve of the laige family MumideB, 
whole order IHpUra. It is found In nearly all paits of the 
world. It lays its eggs in bunches or clusters lu almost 
any kind of decaying animal or vegetable matter, as uar^ 
lion, manure, and other filth, and the maggots hatch in a 
day or leas, according to the degree of heat (of dccompo- 


rision JHnhattm (having the sucker or pro- 
of only two pieces). It is a good repre- 
large family MumideB, and indeed of the 



lluutt-ay {Musva domcstiia). 


, lan'A or maasot : B, popariuni ( r, adult Sy (crom shows natural 
size } s <?, mouth-parts ; r, foot. (All magnified.) 

lition) to whi(ih they are subleotod. The larvie are small, 
.. . _ * LwnU" ‘ ' * ■ 


Metly<hb«sei4-hoMl.] L n. 1. Anovganized 
family and whatever pertains to it as a whole ; 
a domestic establishment. 

In so moohe that in on Houae men maken 10 
holdoM. MamdevSlUi Triveli, p. S09. 

Thanne cometh the .vij. deedlt syiines 
With the wi(d[id aungU hmumuU to holde. 

Uymns to VtrgUi, etc. (E. £. T. S.), p. 01. 
My fatlier and Lavinia shall forthwith 
Be closed in our howuhold'a monument 

Shaik., Tit And., v. 8. 

Tile Protestant oAcera of the royal houtdkold were in- 
formed tlwt his majesty [Louii XIV,] dispensed with their 
services. Maoautay, Bist Eng., vt 

Every person who waa in the Hand of the same Eatlier 
was a member of the Houaeihold, and offered his vows at 
the same hearth and at the common tomb. 

W. B. Beam, Aryan Household, p. 00. 

2. A family considered as consisting of all those 
who share in the privileges and duties of a com- 
mon dwelling; tue family, including servants 
and other permanent inmates. 

I baptised also the household of Stephanas. 1 Ckw. L la 

Sf. Goods and chattels for housekeeping. 

For wel ye knowe, a lord In hta houshdUL 
Ne hath nat every vessel al of gold : 

Somme ben of tree. 

Chaucer, VroL to Wife of Bath'a Tale^ L 00. 

My will is that all my plate and other . . . houmhdld, 
and books shall be equally divided between them, 

jRnthna>, Hist. New England, II. 44a 

4. pi. A technical name among millers for the 
best flour made from red wheat, with a small 

B a of white wheat mixed. *FalUm8.~^Q^ 
ofthehoascholA Beecotitroller.— Ctanmerof 
the royal household, see eorower.— aianhal of the 
klni's (or qneen^s) household. Bee Muirsaal,— Master 
of the housihoifl. Seemastar. 

n. a, Gf or periainiug to the house and 
family; domestic; familiar: ne, household tnr* 
niture ; houseltold ways. 

The household nook, 

The haunt of all affections pure. 

Ketde, Christian Year, Flrat Sunday in Lent 
Household Brlgiula See household troops, below.— 
Household gpda * Bee podl.-^HoUBOhOld stuff, the 
furniture of a houae: the vessels, utenaUs, and gooda of 
a family.— Household sufflraga or household firau- 
0hiBe,Tn British poliliee, the right enjoyed by household- 
ers and lodgers of voting for members of l*arliament 
Household suffrage was established In the boroughs, with 
various restrictions, by the Keform Bills oC 1807 >6^ and 
greatly enlaigod and’ extended to the oountiee by the 
mn^ise Bm of 1884.— Household trodps. in Great 
Britain, a body of troope employed as a aprolal g 
the sovereign and the ganrlson of the inetropulia 
consist of three tegimenti of cavalry (the 1st and ko liue- 
Ouards and the Boyal Horse-Guards) and three of .infanUy 
(the Grenadier, Coldstream, and Soots Fusilier Quards), 
the former numbering about 1.800 and the latter 6,000 
Conectlvely they are called the Bouseftold Brigade,^ 
Honsohold word, a word, name, or seylng in veiy famil- 
iar use. 

Then shall our names, 

Familiar in his month as household words , . • . 

Be in their flowing cups freshly remembered. 

Shak., Hen. V.. iv. S. 



headless, legless maggots, which attain their full sise in 

about two week!, and then crawl Into some diy place to . ... , 

pupate. Ibis process occupies a week or two, and on its AOUBOAOldOr (hous border), n. [< ME. houe~ 
completion the perfect fly emerges from the pupa. The holder, houschaldere s D. huishouder wa LG. 
house-fly is furnished witli a suctorial prolxiscls, frou) ~ - - ^ 


oheok isolated 


Idbodrguard 

diaaffeetion,l 

J.B. 


There was a world of dreaamikers to aee, and a world of 
shopping to do, and a houseful of servants to maiiaga 

The BouseoaHf the professional soldier, with his coat of l^®**"^* Backlog Studies, p. 277. 

mail end hie battle-axe. honse-f 

If A wa. — - TT nen .nvMiVW * 


X. A. Fremum, Nonnan Conquest, II. 250. 

I (hous^krik^et), n. The common 

cricket, Aeheia domesHea. See cut under cricket. 
kOQM-dog (housedog), ft. A dog kept to guard 
a house. 

kraM-dovat (bous'duv), n. 
home. 


. fMdIne on .ly dry ml»bu.ce. it <«nd<» • f = 0. Mnnmt^ « Sw. » 

! Uii% I»y mototming the food, fito It to be tucked. husM^, lionwliolder, 1. o. housekeeper; 

are beset with hairs, each temiinaUng in a disk < Mtuse^ + holder. Hence a verb not used in E., 

and the noun /toitac/to/d, q. V.] 1. The master 
thi adhesion more perfect See also cut of ampound eye, ov chief of a family ; one upon whom 1*6818 the 

duty of supporting and ffovemiug the members 
of a family or househola. 

The lord that is a howeholder, 

With faire feitia folk he fat. 

Holy Hood (E. E. T. S.), p. 2ia 
The kingdom of heaven is like unto a man that la an 
householder, which went out , • • to hire labourere into 
hia vineyard. Mat xx. 1. 

2. One who occupies a house; specifically, in 
law, one who owns or holds and occupies a 
house, or a part of one which constitutes a 
separate abode, and who habitually dwells 
therein, with others, if any, who are dependent 
on him. 

Towna In which almoet eveiy householder waa an Eng^ 
liah Proteatant Macaulay, 

OomiKiniid ImnselinlilT Bee eauuoouudi, 
lOmmMdryti n, [< household + -ly.] House- 
hold stuff. 


which, when feeding on an; 
liquid ; r 

Its feet _ 

which is supposed to act as a sucker, enabling it to walk 
on smooth surfaces, even with its back down, sa on a ceil- 
ing. These disks are aupposed to exude a liquid, making 

the adhesion more perfect. Sec *’ * " 

under eye^, 

hoiiaefiU (hous'ffll), «. [< housed + ~ful.] A 
full complement for a house ; as much or as 
many as a house will hold or accommodate or 
as it requires : as, a housrful of goods, of fur- 
niture, or of people. 


(hous'fung^gus), n, Bee fungus, 
n. The hous^op. 

As idle was up on the houeehead, 

Behold, on looking down, 

She saw Adam o’ Gordon and his men. 

Coming riding to the town. 

Loudoun CasOe (CbUd’s Ballads, VL 264X 

[< ME. lioushenne.] A domestic 


Eith as the houe-hennee vppon londe bacchen. 

And cherlcheii her chekonys ffro ohele of the wynter. 

JUehard the Bedeleee, IL 148. 


To furnish bouse with heustMdry, 

And make proriaion ddlfully. 

ITiif^Iadder to Thrift 


One who stays at . . . 

llOllM-hMIt.fi. 

' Then the hone-tawierc uidikMM.-tfMW.thrtk.pt Borne 
sttn began to rraent them that It waa not their hap to go 
wlth^aTcormuraal. 

ffoith, tr. of Plutarch (ed. Skeat), p. 14. 

1 . . . was not such a house-dose . . • but that I had bOHfldlilliAgtf B. [ME. howsehillinge.] Boof- 
4 aoBs homee In London. lug, l^rompt. Pare, 

aroeiie,lbliweamiDgOBt(HaiLMiia,Via hoSidloM (hous'hdld), n. and a. KME.lhHta- 

(hous'dfi^ti), a. In England, a tax Aotoso/d as Sw. household, family, kiej^ng ; et. houtsholder^hous^^^ Tokee] 

asG. haushalt, housekeeping: ef. D. huishouden house; live as a family in a house. [Oolloq., 
■iG.Aatfgha2ta}i(iiif,asnoun)(of.Dan.lMi«hofd- U. S.1 

ning as Sw. hushdUning, housekeeping); from hoiUWKieper (bous'kd^pto), a. [< ME. Aotta- 
a verb assumed from aoita 0 ilohier,q.v.; notdi- kepere/Kimtse^-bkeejier; ulster equiv.ot houses 


Ion inhabited houses, estabfished about 
It was repealed in IfiML but reimposed 
fa plaee of a window-tax in 1851. Also aoirse- 





MUtor.] 1. One who ooonpieB a house with 
hisfazmly; a householder. 

Her brother wis OsmwSl, of great Oamwd-HiU, 

A noble ho/vm-htner wae he. 

itoMft IM’f BMh (Chlld'i Balladi, Y. 844). 

Thomas Oholmondeley . . . was a oryed-np landlord, a 
oAiistaiit and generous houtOmptir* 

Quoted in Oneeiod’# Che4hlre (8d ed.), II. 166. 

The modem EgypUau does not become a houfeSMUMr 
until he is married. 

JS. IT. La/Mt Modem Egyptiaiia XL 860. 

2. A woman, whether mistress or servant, who 
superintends the work of a household ; a woman 
who regulates the internal affairs of a house. 

There were some stately footmen. . . . Therewasave^ 
pretty sliow of young women ; and above them the hand< 
jome old face and nne responsible portly figure of the 
towered pre-eminent. 

Dtekena, Bleak House, xvlii. 

3. One who keeps much at home; a stay-at- 
home. [Bare.] 

How do yon both? you are manifest hovMhMperfl. What 
are you sewing here? Shak*, Cor., i. 8. 

4t. One who keeps or guards the house; a 
house-dog. . 

The valued file 

Utatinguishea the swift [dog], the tlow, the subtle 
The hou8ekMp§r, the hunter. Shak. , Macbeth, ill. 1. 

lionsekeeping (hous'kd^ping), ». and a, [< 
housed + Keeping^ verbal n. of Tceep^ v , ; cf . 
keeper,] I, n, 1. The management of home 
affairs; care of ^domestic concerns. 

EouMkMiving is an occupation involving wages like any 
other busineaa, except that the owner consumes the whole 
result JevofM, Pol. Econ., p. 886. 

2. Supply of provisions for household use. 
[Bare.] 

"Tell me, softly and hastily, what is in the pantry?” 
**Small enough," said Pluebe. 

Scott, Woodstock, ill. 

3t, Hospitality.. 

Warwick, my son, the comfort of my age I ' 

Thy dooas, thy plainness, and thy hwmkccping 
Hath won the greatest favour of the commons. 

^Aak.,2Hen.YL,l.l. 

n. a. Domestic; used in a family: as, home- 
keeping commodities. 

ItOUSel (hou^zel), n. [< ME. homel, < AS. huseff 
hM as loel. hml^ the housel, ss Goth, humlf a 
sacrifice; usually compared with Gr. Kaivnv, 
KTBkfeiv, kill, Skt. V kemnf wound.] If. The 
euoharist; the sacrament. 

For as moeho as man and wyf 
Shulde shewe her paroche prest her lyf 
Onys a yeer, as seith the book, 

Br ouy wight his AoumI took. 

Potn, qf the Roh, L 638a 

2. The act of taking or receiving the sacra- 
ment. [Ai'chaic.] 

So the stately Queen abode 
For many a week, unknown among the nuus ; 

Nor with them mix'd, nor told her name, nor sought, 
Wrapt ill her grief, for Iwucd or for shrift. 

Tmnyiton, Guinevere. 

houselt (hou'zel), v, t, [< ME. homelen^ horn- 
ten, huaelen, hmlm^ < An. hUslian as Icel, hQela 
B OSw. hmUtf give the eucharist to, ss Goth. 
huneyaUf sacrince; from the noun.] 1. To ad- 
minister the euchiurist to. 

He shal houceU me anon. Rom, qf the Rote, 1. 6448. 

Oones a yer atte leste way it is lawful to be houcOed, for 
•othely oones a yer alle thinges in the erthe renovelen. 

Chaucer, Parson's Tale. 
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spread widSly over northern Bnrope and America, grow- 
ing on the t^ of honsea and on walls. It Is a suoonlent 
herb with very thick, bnahy leaves and pink flowers, and 
Is very tenacions of life. It contains mallo acid combined 
with lime. The leaves are applied by the common people 
to braises and old nlcers ; 
and it was formerly be- 
lieved that honseleeks 
growing on a housetop 
were a safeguard against 
lightning. In Scotland it 
is called /ou or /ouet. 

In England It is some- 
times called homewort, 

BowcUke, herlie, or sen- 
grene, barba Jovii^ sem- 
perviva, Jubarbium. 

J*rompl, Parc., p. 261. 

honseledx-tree 

(housMek-trfi), n. 

Sempervivum 
urn) arboreum, a na- 
tive of the Lievant, 
whence^ it is said to 
have been introduced 
into England in 1640. 

It bears loose pani- 
cles with a profusion 
of beautiful yellow 
blossoms. 

houseless (hous'ics), 
a, [< ME. homUs; < 
howte'^ + -few.] With- 
out a house or habi- 
tation; without shel- 
ter: as, the homelcHH 
child of want. 



2. In Englii^ public schools, a master having 
supervision and control of the boys xesidixig 
in one of the houses or halls belonging to the 
school. 

housemate (hous'mat), n. One who lives in 
the same house with another; a household 
companion. 

The pupil of manifold experience!, . . . who had known 
poverty aa a iMuaeiHatc and had been the companion of 
priticci. LowcU, Study Wiiidowa, p. 288. 

A stranger of reverend aspect entei'ed, and with grave 
salutation stood before the two rattier astonlthed Aouss- 
matec. 


CaeiyU, Sartor Besartos, p. 56. 

n. One who 


upon the ,»«.n. trnrt of God wd hem. wo. WhSd W 

gng^asse. and made every ^ I know of in England 1 vis.: in Wlm&im 

Aomwia. MamdcmUc, Travels, p. 888. where they sre said to have been us^ oonttnut 


Hence— -2. To prepare for a journey. [Bare.] 


May lealous smiths 

So Aottsef all onr hackneys that they miw feel 
Compunction in their feei^ and tire at Highgai 

FMcher, Wit without Money, Hi. 1. 


Houieleek {Xempevvitmm tee fo- 
rum). a, firuit. 

How shall your hwmltum headi^ and unfed sides. 

Your loop'd and window'd raggedness, defend you 

From seasons such aa those? Shak,, Lear, ill. 4. 

house-line (bous'lln), n. [< home (application 
not obvious) + Une^,] NanU^ a small line 
formed of three strands, used for seizings, etc. 
Also looming, 

housellng^ (hou'zel-ing), n. and a, [< ME. 
homelynOf homling; verbal n. of homely r.] 
I.f n. The act of administering the eucharist. 

We fast the eaue. wo feaat the day 
Of euory aalni thny make, 

Their howlinffc, shrifts, and sacraments. 

Most reoerently we take. 

Warner, Albion'a England, v. 28. 

n. a. 1. Of or pertaiuiug to the eucharist: 
aa, houyefinp bread. [Archaic.] — 2t. Pertain- 
ing to any of the sacraments of the Koman 
Catholic Church, as marriage. 

And to the knight his daughter deare he tyde 
With sacred viUm and vowes for ever to abyde. . . . 
His owne two hands, for such a tume most fltt, 

The koucliiig fire did kindle and provide. 

Spencer, F. Q., I. xil. 87. 

BonssUng peoplet, communicants. 

The sayd Guyld is wythin the parysh church of saynt 
Laurence, within which paryshe ben M.D.CCC houeUng 
pejic, or theraboutes. Englieh (Hide (E. S. T. S.), p. 199. 

houseling^ (hous'liuff), n. A tame animal, or 
one brought up by hand. BalliweU, [Prov. 
Eng.] 

houseiing-cloth (hou'zel-ing-kldth), n. A long 
strip of white linen or other white stuff held 
for the communicants by acol^es or other 
ministers, or spread over the rails at the time 
of communion: used in the Boman Catholic 
Church and in some Anglican churches. Also 
called eonmunion-cloth, [Archaic.] 

houeeling ehthc are still 
1], hut only in one place 
that X know of in Stigland— via, in Wlmbome Minster, 
where they are said to have been used oontinuoualy since 
its foundation In the reign of Edward the Confessor. 

Jfotee and Queries, 4th ser., IX. 8ia 


lumse-lamb (hous'lam), n. 
house for fattening. 
hoUBdl-bozt, n. The box in which the housel or 
eucharist is carried. 

They haue a cdoake vpon their left shoulder descending 
before and behind vnder their right arme, like vuto a dea- 
con carying the koussd-boets in time of lent 

HaUuyt's Voyages, 1. 116. 

bOUMlaek (housMdk), n, [< ME. howsUeik, 
howeUke (s I), huielook s MLG. hiUildkf LG. hm- 
loeik as MHG. husUmeh, G. haualaueh s ODan, 
hushg^ Dan. hualUg b Sw. huaWk, houseleek); 
< home^ + leekf in the general sense of *herb’: 
see leek,] The common name of the plants of 
the genus SempervivuiHt natural order Crowte- 
hMM. The oommoD houseleek, S, tsetorum, was orlgi- 
ntfly found native In the great monntaln-ranges of oen- 
tnl and aouthern Europe to the Gancasns, whence It has 
188 


honse-lot (hous^lot), n. A piece of land on 
which to build a house ; a site for a house, 
housemaid (hous'mfid), n. A female servant 
A lamb kept in a employed in general work about a house. 

You 'have two servants— Toro, an arch, sly rogues . . . 


He likes your house, your houeetnaid, and your pay. 

Cewper, Truth, 1. 810. 

Honssmald'S knee, an acute or chronic inflammation of 
the bursa or aao over the kiieepan, usually with thicken- 
ing and effusion into the bursa : so called because It was 
thought to be most common among housemaids who hsd 
to work much upon their kneei in scrubbing floors, etc. 
houflamartixi (hous'miLr^tin), n. Same as houee- 
awallaw. 

houae-master (h0UH'mAa^t<er), n. l. The mas- 
ter or head of a house or household. 

It may be confidently alleged that the Aryan Bouss-mas- 
tsr was the member of an organised dan under the presi- 
dency of a chief, and that he was also a member of a body 
of near kinsmen within that dan, by whatever name that 
body was called, and whether it had or had not a qpeoial 
president. W, B, Beam, Aryan Housdioli p. SSQi 


honseinoiigGr . 

deal, in honm.. 

Those speculative housemongsrs who yee the wont fea- 
ture of the present system. 

PaU Matt Oaastte, March 80, 1884. 

housemother (hous'muTH^Or), n. [< home^ + 
mother; after G. haumutter b D. huimoeder s 
Dan. Sw. hmnMtder,] The mother of a family ; 
the female head of a household, or of a family 
community. 

The good Gretcheii, tor all her fretting, watched over 
him and hovered round him as only a true houssmotksr 
can. Carlyle, Sartor Reaartus, p. 66L 

housen (hou'ziO, n. An obsolete or provincial 
plural of home^. 

house-painter (hous'pan^ter), n. An artisan 
whose trade it is to paint and decorate houses, 
house-physician (hous^fi-zish^en), n, A phy- 
sician resident in a hospital or any similar pub- 
lic institution. 

house-pigeon (hous^pij^on), n. A tame or do- 
mesticated pif^on. 

house-place (hous'plas), n. The common room 
in a farm-house ; a living-room. [Prov. Eng.] 

It was well for the harmony of the evening that Bdl 
and Sylvia returned from the kitchen to sit In the Aottie- 
ptaee, Mrs, OaskM, Sylvia's Lovers, Iv. 

house-proud (houseproud), a. Careful and busy 
as a housekeeper; vain of one’s housekeeping. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

house-raiinnf (hous'rfi^zing), n. A gathering 
of the inhabitants in a thinly settled district to 
assist a neighbor in raising the frame of his 
house. [U. S.] 

house-room (hous'rOm), n, (^= Dan. Sw. Atfs- 
rif/s.] Boom or accommodation in a house. 

But go thy wales to him, and fro me say, 

That here is at bis gate an errant Knight 
That Aouee-rome craves. Spenser, F. Q., VI. IlL 4L 

house-shrew (hous'shrO), n, A common Eu- 
ropean shrew, Crocidura aranea, found about 
houses and in gardens. 

housesmith (hous'smith), n. A meobanio who 
works upon the ironwork of buildings. 
hoUse-Bliake (hous'snfik), n. Same as ehaith 
snake, 

houfle-sparrow (hous'spar^o), n. The common 
sparrow, Passer domesHcm^ a native of Europe, 
now introduced in many other countries, as in 
the United States, Australia, and New Zealand. 
Ill the United States it ts commonly known as RngUsk 
sparrow, though most of the birds which have been im- 
ported Into tins country came from the continent of Eu- 
rope, particularly Germany. Bee out under Passer, 
house-spider (hous'spi^dAr), n, A spider com- 
monly found m houses, as TegenatHa domestiea 
and Theridium vulgare^ both of the family Jhe* 
ridiidte, 

housestead (hous'sted), n. Same as house- 

place, 

house-steward (hous'stu^'jlrd), n, A man em- 
ployed to superintend the internal affairs of a 
nousehold, or of a club-house or similar estab- 
lishment. 

house-surgeon (hous's^r^Jon), n. The resident 
surgeon in a hospital. 

housOHlwallow (nous^swoPo), n. The common 
European swallow, Chelidonurbiea, Also called 
eaves-swallow or easing-swaUow, house-marHnp 
etc. 

house-tax (hons'taks), n. Same as houas-dutg* 
housetop (housHop), n. The roof or top of a 
house. 

Let him which is on the housetop not oome down to 
take any thing out of his house. Mat. xxiv. 17. 

Every window and housetop was fitted with neetitoiiw 
PnssOtt, Fevd. and ua., IL 18. 

house-urn (boas' Am), n. Same sM huUwm, 
honsewann (hous'wSnn), e. t, [Developed 
from homewarming,] To feast or entertain, 
on entering upon the occupation of a new 
house. [Bare.] 

Hovemberlst. Tip, and was p s sss nt ed • . . wUkanty 
nohie cake, whioh I pmmUgissickooi. tohmassyudSsws 



irtth to-day, and aoina wiiia, and havmwamn my Betty 
litohriiT^ Pmh wwy. m. i. 

iMIliewimillf (hottB'wfijr^minff)^ Amerry- 
nutking entertaiuniexit to oelebrato the entry 
of ft family into a new home. 

A Kood town-house obtain’d, 

The next thing to be tliought of Is now 
The kouMB-wtrminff party. 

Barham, Ingoldsby liOgends, 11. 847. 

luniiewlfei Oi* huz'wif or buzMf), n,; 


2904 

But ye dial Tndeniiiide that, at this dw (A. n. 961]. the 
cyti^^^ndro ^ n^t A mg^W||^and 

4. Provifidon of boiue or shelter; the act of 
providing with bousea : as, the limHng of the 
l>oor.»0. Any covering or shelter, as a protec- 
tion for a vessel laid up in a dock. 

The shctpheardes tente or psulllioii, the best himirig, 
because It was the most auncient dc most vnluersall. 

PttUtaham, Arte of Eng. Foesie, p. 1& 


hoUTttti B. [Now only in dial, form hotp (see* 
*-w5); me. Wd, Ume, < AS. U'- ' 

LG. hwoe se OHG. MHG. 


pi. haumoivis (-wivz or huz 'i vz ) . [Col loq . or They left all their sick folks at Plimouth, until they were 

• - - - ' nff aettled and ftttod for to receive them. 


N. HoTlim, Now England's Memorial, p. 80. 

6. In carp,^ the space taken out of one j^iece 
to admit of the insertion of the extremity of 
another, for Ike purpose of connecting them. — 

7. In arch., a liiche for a statue. — 8. 

same as 1i0U8e~Unc.~-9. In mack, : (a) The part 
of the framing which holds a journal-box in 
place: called in the United States a (h) 
The uprights supporting the cross-slide of a 
planer, (c) One of the lateral plates of the box 
of a car-axle; a housing-box; a journal-box.— 


obs. huswife: < ME. honswif, hueemf, himw[f, 
kuew^f -wuf; < housed + wtfe. Cf. the var. 
fonns of huswife^, husey^,^ The mistress of a 
fbmily; the wife of a householder; a female 
manager of domestic affairs. 

A hmueirifr. that hy selling hor desires 
Buys herself breed end clothea 

Shak,, Othello, iv. 1. 

Vre. Bobson wes e Cumberleiid women, end, as such, 
was e cleaner houttmife then the farmers wives of that 
northeaatem coast, and was often shocked at their waya 

V M jM inL- 1 oi a car-axie; a nouBing-oox; a joumai-Dox.— 

lOt. All that appertains to the house or home- 
ISrom the close of weMxteenth to the close of the elgh- Stead, its outbuildings, etc, Bartlett, 
^ieenthcentiuy. x j , It I* enacted by the court and authoritio thereof, that 

]Um96Wif6^ (hous wif ), V. t,; prot. and pp. hame^ hencefoiih no person or persons shnll permit any meet- 
wifed, koueewived, ppr. iMueewifina. luiusewivUw, ings of the Quakers to bee in his house or hmujiig, 
\Showmtife\ ».] To manage like a housewife, Plymouth Colony Laws, ifidl. 

or with Bull and thrift; economize. [Kare, or bousing^ (hoii'zing), n. J[Verbal n. of hotm^, 
not now used.] r.] 1, A covering; specifically, the trappings 

Ckmferred those moneys on the nuns, which thiw have or caparisou of a horse ; especially, a complete 
well hmmwimd, PuUer, covonng used for defense or to cover and conceal 

lumggwifes (hous'vaf or hu 7 /wif), «. [An ao- defensive armor, or for ceremonial pui-poses 
com. form of huswife^,'] A case for pins, nee- only: generally in the plural. Compare trap^ 
dies, thread, scissors, etc. ; same as hueey^, caparison, 

Mrs. Unwin begs me in particular to thank you warmly 
for the houisuife, the very thing she has Just begun to 
want. Cow 2 >r.r, 

I had also a substantial h(ms«wi/e ; . . . it was a roll of 


. . . gamlshod with nmies and thread, cob- 
X, buttons, and other such articles. 

H, F, Burton, £1-Medlnah, p. 80. 


1'he Ohiiigani . . . make a coarser sort of tapesti'y or 
carpet work for hnusiugs of saddles, and other uses. 

Pococke, Description of the Bast, II. L 207. 

The cattle used for draught in this countiy TBologna] 
are coser'd with housings ofllnnen fring'd at the bottome. 

JEvelyn, Memoirs, 3648. 

1'he knightly housina's ample fold 
Was velvet nine, and trapj^ with gold. 

Seott, Marmion, i. a 

2. The leather fastened at a horse’s collar to 
turn over the back when it rains. Halliwell. 
housing-box (hou'zing-boks), n. In mack.f same 
9 M jouruaUhox, 


housewifely (hous^wlf-li), a, [< housewife^ + 

-^1.] Pertaining to or characteristic of a 
housewife: pertaining to the female manage- 
ment of a house; like a housewife; thrifty. 

My Araminta, a retir’d sweet life, 

Private^ and close, and still, and houmwifay. ^ . 

FltUhor, Spanish Curate, il. 2. housiug-cloth (hou'zing-kl6th), n. A horse- 
houeewifely (hous'wif-li), adr, [< ME. hms- cover, 

wufly; < housewife^ + With the economy houslng-frftiue (hou'zing-frftm), it. In a roll- 
of a careful housewife. ing-mul, the frame which holds the rollers ; the 

BouswC/li thou schalt goon on the worke day (iwis), bearer of the housing. 

FHde, reste, ± ydUiies. maklthon-tlirtf tines. , ^ hOUSUn^. n, and a. See houselino, 

' ■ ’ >e Jioiwt'Sf. 

(Gronovius), 
British botanist, 



part in the economy of a family; female man- 
agement of domestic concerns. 

So Somerset herself to profit doth apply. 

As given sll to gain, and thriving howi/wifry. 

Drayton, Polyolbioti, lit. 862. 

The Old Lady ... is a great though delicate couoois- 
aaor in butcher's meat andjdl sorts of housowifory. 


1733.] A genus 
of dicotyledo- 
nous gamopet- 
alous plants, 
belonging to 
the natui'al or- 
der Bubiaceaif 
tribe BedyoU^ 


Homs's Every-day Book, IT. 101. 

lumiewlfafikep (huz'if-skep), «. [Se., veruac- , , . « 

huss^hep^ hussyshepf h^sleskip, < house- it has flow- 

Souaewifery! 



tioMimio (mrutfo. a. Sower; 4, fruit. 


I, -sHpf dial. var. of •ship,'} 

[Scotch.] 

Quoth our gndeman to our gndewife, 

** Oat up and bar the door.” 

“My hand is in my husvyskep, 

Goodman, as ye mi^ see ; 

An' it shou’dna lie harr'd this hunder year. 

It's ne'er be burr'd by me.” 

Get up and Bar the Door (Child s Ballads, VIIL 126). 
housework (hous'wdrk), n. Domestic work; 
the work of housekeeping, 
kmisowrlgllt (hous'rit), n. A builder of houses. 

Soma faiTisrs; some, locksmiths; . . . some, houee- 
wrhfhte: soma shipwrights; and some, the Joiners of 
■Bwler works. Fotherby, Atheomastix (1662), p. 108. 

bonaillgl (hou'eing), n. [< ME. housiaae, hmim- 

nmgftliousiiig, shelter, dwelling (=. MLG. hu- i^SwTh^'til « • nl 
mfifl/S.kiuing, MMngsMHG. kiimnge)-, ver- 'a’™ 

hlifn.offto««iI,e. In some senses nverlapt>ed . . „ ^ 

by boKSttigS, q, V.1 1, The act of putting in a - 

bouse or under Aelter.— 2t. The building of hsd a 7*i;u«ty, l oTs^ihr^l 

bonseg. EinyOey, Westward Ho, zv. 

l^^(h8t),i»<ec;. Another(Seotch)spelllngof 

llsiie%r'|MMnpe thaa for purs ehaiite. houtlng (hou^ting), n. A kind of wbitefish, Co- 

Piere Plowman (B), zv. 7a regonm oxyrhynchuSf of the fresh waters of Great 
Sf. /l eoUeotion or range of houses. Britain and nortbeni Europe. 

M«ltoe«mwidedtlmkyimetobsfldelslwJhma^ Same as hoof. 

— rMlwbeue his eoaite and bis &e “ Jfovf tout, meiir uaswited Jsaper, “keep a calm 
JriPiia(& X. T«a.Xb^ soegh." HmM, MomuSsiy, xiv. 


erswlth the calyx- 
lobes mostly dis- 
tant, and the co- 
rolla sal verfurm to 
funnelfonu with 
4-partod limb. 

About 20 spooies 
are known, natives 
of North Amer- 
ica. They are low 
herbs with hete- 
rogonous dimor- 
phous flowers, the 
corollablue or pur- 
ple to white, H. emndea is a delicate perennial forming 
dense tufts from 2 to 4 Inches high, with corolla lilac-blue 
varying to white, with yeUowish eye. It is common from 
Canada to Michigan, and south to Georgia and Alabama, 
and is known by the name of bluet, but is also sometimes 
called inwteenee. 

housHes (-tiz). [Var, 
sore throat. [Prov. Eng.] 

Ijuiy Qrenvlle . . . had a great opinion of Lucy’s medl- 
csl skill, and always sent for her if one of the children 


ss Icel. hiifa s Sw. hi0a &s Dan. hue), a cover- 
ing for the head; prob. akin to hotlc^d, headt 
see head,} A hood ; a coif; a cap ; a hcad-oov-^ 
eriuff of various kinds. Beeltood, Chaucer, 
Houranhnni (hou'inm or hfi'ium), n, [A fan* 
tastic combination of letters, not necessarily 
intended to imitate the sound of neighing. The 
pronunciation assigned is arbitrary.] One of 
the beings described by Swift in **Gullivei'’s 
Travels’’ as horses endowed with reason and 
extraordinary virtues, who bear rule over the 
Yahoos or man-like beings, a vicious, disgusting 
race. 

Our oountrymen would hsrdly think it probable that a 
Houyhnhim should be the nreudlng creature of a nation^ 
and a Yahoo the brute. Surift, Gulliver's Travels, Iv. 8.. 

Nay, would kind Jove my omns ao dispose, 

To hymn harmotilous Houyhnhtm through the nose, 

I’d call thee Houyhnhnm, that high-sounding name ; 
Thy children's noses all should twang tlie same. 

Pope, Mary Gulliver to Lemuel Gulliver.. 

hova^ (hd’vg), n, Malagasy.] A mole-like 
Mad^ascan mammal. Oryeorycies hova, 
Hoya^ (ho'vgf), n, and a, [Malagasy.] I. n, 

1. Guo of the dominant race inhabiting Mada- 
gascar. 

Only a few months ago French politicians called the- 
Hovae barbariaua Fortnightly Reo,, N. 8., XLI. 488. 

2. As a native plural, the Hovas taken collec- 
tively. See the extract. 

The Hbva or commoners foim the mass of the free pop- 
ulation of Im^iina. . . . This is, of course, a special and 
restrioted use of the word, Hhva in Its widest sense being 
a tribal name, and Including all ranks of people in Im4rlna 
—royalty, nobles, commoners, and slaves alike* 

Bnvye, BrU., XV. 172. 

n. a. Pertaining to the Hovas or to their 
language, which is a form of Malagasy, 
hove^t (bov), i\ i, [< ME. hoven, wait, linger, 
hover (mucli used in these senses), also, rarehv 
move (stand aside), rarely tr. entertain, cherish, 
foster, < AS. as if *^hoflan (= OPries. Itovia aa 
OD. hoven, receive into one’s house, entertain), 
< hof =5 OFries. hoff etc., house: see hovel. 
The place of hovt^ is taken in mod. E. by its 
freq. Aoeer, q. v. The W. hoflo, hover, fluctuate, 
is from the E.] 1. To wait; linger; loiter; 
hover about. 

upon Candelnias eueii, the malor being warned that the 
king should come to Westminster, ho witli the more part 
of the aldermen came vnto Kiitgnt's Bridge, and howd 
there to salute the king, and to know hts further pleasure. 

Chrofton, Hen. III., an. 41. 

2. To hover in the air. 

In the heghest to hmu and beholde ouor, 

All the loud for to loke when hym lefe thought. 

I^ruetion ij Troy (K. E. T. 1. 1640. 

Tlius hawkyd this Kgle and howd aboue, . . . 

That he no [laustej with his lynsge tie louyd ffull sone. 

Aiehard the Redelesu, il. 176. 

8. To float. 

A little bote lay hoving her before, 

In which there Slept a flslier old and pore. 

gjMtwter, ¥, Q., 111. vU. 27. 
4. To move ; stand aside. 

Hove out of my sonne 
And lette it shine into tonne. 

Qower, wnf. Amant, IL 828. 

hove^ (hov)'. Preterit and past participle of 
heave, 

henre^ (hov), v , ; pret. and pp. hored, ppr. hoving, 
[< ME. hoven; a form of heave (ME. neven) due 
to pret. hove, pp. hoven : see heave,} I. trans, 1 . 
To lift ; heave. [North. Eng.] — 2. To swell ; 
inflate. [Scotchj 

n. iutrans, 1. To rise; ascend.^ 2. To swell. 
[Scotch.] 

kove^t: V* An obsolete aphetic form of behove, 
behoove. 

Me howAh to yelde the to Iheau Griste, of that he hath 
yove me power, and that I may not do. 

JfsrM»(E.B.T.B.),L88. 


(hov), n. 
hove® (hov), n, 
choma. 


Same as hotwe^. 

The ground-ivy, Nepeta Gle- 


Eovea (hdW$-^), n. [NL., after Authony Pan- 
taleon Hove, a Polish botanist.] A small ge- 
nus of highly ornamental leguminous shrubs 
from Australia, having blue or purple flowers 
in axillary clusters or very short racemes, alter- 
nate simple leaves, and short turgid pods. It 
is the type of Iflndley’s tribe Hovew, 

HoTiA (hd'v$-fl), n. pi, [NL., < Hovea + -eas,} 
A tribe of leguminous plantsproposed by Lind- 
ley (1846), and adopted by Benthamj^but now 
referred to the tribe OenistetB, See ffovsa. 



hofia-dajioe 

lunre-dAlloef, h. [M£.,‘< OD. ho/dans as MHG. 
AovtftotMT, G. < 1). /iqf (b G. 7io/), court 

(Bee 7iove7)^ + dans (s G. ton;?), dance.] A 
court-dance. 

To Iwiie fm^aunees [var. love-daiiMf J, spiyngea, 
Keye aud thwe atmuuge thymrea 

Cnawgrt House of Fame, L 1S8&. 
And If it nodes so betide. 

That 1 in oompaigny abide 
Whm'e as I muste dauiice and singe 
The AoM.daunef and oarolluge, 

Or for to go the newe fotc^ 

I may nought wel lieve up my fote, 

If that she be noujgit in the way. 

Oofier, Conf. Amant, III. 0. 

hOTOl (hov^- or huv'el), n. [< ME. Jwvelf Imilf 
Jum/lle, dim, of AS. ho/, also 7io/a, a house, hall, 
B OS. ho/ as OFries. ho/, a bouse, as D. Jwf, gar- 
den, court, as MLG. hpf b OHG. MHG. G. ho/, a 
yard, fimrden, court, palace. » loel. Iiof, a tem- 
ple, a nail, later (as Dan. Sw. 7*o/, after Q.) a 
court. Of. hovel and 7»over.] 1, An open shed 
* for ghelteidnff cattle, or for protecting produce, 
farming implements, etc., from the weather. 

Gracious my lord, hard by here is a hovd; 

Some friendship will it lend you 'gainst the tempest 

Shak^t Lear, ill. 2. 

Nor does tile boarded hovel better guard 
The well-stack’d pile of riven logs and roota 

Cotoper, Task, Iv. 448. 

2. A poor cotta«e; a small mean house; a 
wretched habitation. 

This glorious sun, does he not send as glad a ray into 
•the hovel as into the palace? 

Chanmlnff, Perfect Life, p. 68. 

8t. A canopy with hanging sides over a statue ; 
a niche for a statue. 

A hovel with pleyn tydos oomyng down to the baas fof 
the ymage of oure ladyj. 

wait and Inveniwrioo (ed. Tymms), p. 10. 

4. In poroelain~manuf,f a cone-shaped brick 
structure suiTouuded by the ovens or firing- 

kiluB. 

bovel (hov'ol), V. pret. and pp. hoveled or 
hovelledt PP^- hoveliiiff or hovelling, [< hovel, n.] 

1. To put in or as in a hovel; house meanly. 

And wast thou fain, poor father. 

To hovel thee with swine, and rogues forlorn, 

In short aud musty straw? Shak,^ Lear, iv. 7. 

When the poor are hoveU'd aud hustled together, each 
sex, like swine. Tennyaon^ Maud, 1. 

2. To form like an open hovel or shed: as, to 
hwel a chimney. See hoveling, 

hoveler. hoveller (hov'el-dr), n, 1. On some 
parts of the coast of England, one of a class of 
persons employed as non-certidcated pilots, us 
wreckers, in landing passengers from ships by 
means of boats, etc.: probably so called from 
their use of hovels ou shore for shelter. 


This word [Aossfcr] was orlginaUy a (Cinque Port term 
for a pilot. It has since l)ecome applied to sturdy va< 
grants who infest the soaooast In bad weather for pur- 
poses of wreck and plunder. N, and V*i 7th ser., II. 20. 

With great diffloulty, aud at the Imminent risk of their 
own livea, the hoveaet% as they are called |iu Kent and 
Bussexl had oontiived to bring off the whole of the orew. 

G. P, Ji. Jatnea, Morley Erustein, zxill. 

Hence— *2. An English coasting-vessel used 
for all sorts of work. 

Therell be a whole Beet of hovelera around 'em before 
another hour's gone. 

W, C. Rumllf Bailor's Bweethesrt, ill. 

hoTel-housef, howel-houiingt (hov'el-hous, 
-hou^sing), n. [< hovel, 3, '¥houHe\ housing^,'] 
A canopied niche for a statue. 
hOTelil^p, hovelUng (hov'el-ing), n, [< hovel, 
V,, 4- -tnpl.] 1. A mode of preventing chim- 
neys from smoking, by carrying up two sides 
higher than those which are less liable to re- 
ceive strong currents of air, or leaving aper- 
tures on all the sides, so that while the wind 
blows over the top the smoke may escape be- 
low.— 2. A chimney so built, 
hoirallir, n. See hoveler, 
hovanH (hd'vu). A former past participle of 
heave. 

bovan^i a. See Itootfen, 
horar (huv'dr or hov^^r), r. [< ME. hoveren 
(rare), wait, linger: fred- ^f^ noven, wait: see 
7«ot;0l,] 1. intrana, i. To Keep lingering about; 
wait near at hand; move about waveringly, 
cautiously, or hesitatingly; go to and fro near 
or about a place or an object. 

lliis fleets honored shout the Straights of Qibnilter. 

Hakluyt'a Voyagea, It 286. 

Tto vsde their horeq, they nui their horse, 

Then hova/r^d on the lee. 

Ann MaiOand (Child's Bsllsds, VL 228). 

Straight hovif round the fslr her stay band. 

iV^B.oftheL..llL 118 . 
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Whst hsimting hsmonies hov&r around us deep and 
etemsl like the undying bsrytoue of the sea. 

howeU, Among my Hooks, 2d ser., p. 24Xf, 

2. To hang fluttering in the air, as a bii*d or an 
insect while seeking food or a place to alight; 
linger over or about a place or an object. 

Those cloudes, that are couttnually hovering about the 
Alpes. Coryat, Crudities, I. 86. 

So numberless were those bad angels seen. 
Hovering on wing under the cope of hell. 

Milim, P. L., 1. 346. 
“ Whst mean,” said t ** those great flights of birds that 
are hovering about the bridge, and settung upon It from 
time to time? ” AddUon. 

8. To be in an indeterminate or irresolute state ; 
stand in suspense or expectation ; waver as to 
a decision or a result: as, a patient hovering 
between life and death ; a mind hovering on the 
verge of madness. 

He dayly looketh after ohaunges and alterations, and 
hovereih in expectation of newe worldes. 

Spenaar, State of Irdaud. 
Her thoughts ten thousand sweeta examin'd, and 
Hovered in gazing doubt which to prefer. 

J, Baawnwni, Psyche, iv. 237. 

n. trana. To protect or shelter; cover with 
the wings and body: said of a brooding fowl: 
as, a hen with more chickens than sue can 
hover, 

bower (huv'6r or hov'6r), n. [A var. of hove^, 
with ref. to tho related hover, v,] If. A protec- 
tion or shelter. 

oysters grew upon tho boughs of trees, . . . which were 
east in thither to serve as a Iwver for the flsh. 

It, Carewt Survey of Cornwall, fol. 106. 

2. In proa,, a foot consisting of mere accentual 
place. [Kare.] 

Nothing of the nature of the hover is met with, every 
successive step being Invariably accented, whether falling 
on words ordinarily capable or not. 

Ji, Wadharn, Eng. Versification, p. 88. 

howerer (huv'- or hov'6r-6r), n. 1, One who 
or that which hovers. 

About him flew the clamours of the dead, 

Like fowlea, and still stoopt oufllng at his head. 

He with his bow, like Nigiit, stalkt vp and downs. 

His shaft still iiockt: and, hurling round hla frowns 
At those vext houerera, ainiing at them stilL 

Chapman, Odyssey, zl. 

2. An artificial mother” or warmed shelter- 
box for young chicks ; a brooder, 
hovar-grounat (huv'£>r -ground), n. Light 
ground. Hay, 

hover-hawk (huv'6r-h4k), n. The windhover 
or kestrel, Falco Unnuneuhut. [Prov. Eug.1 
hoverfrigly (huv'- or hov'^r-iug-li), adv. In a 
hovering manner. 

Hoveringly a sword 
Now over and now under, now direct, 
lV)iiited itself to pierce. Tennymm, Luoretiua 

hoverlyt, adv. [< kwwr + - 7 y 2 .] >Vhile wait- 
ing; transiently; while ou the way. 

My myiido was but houmiy and faintlye moued to mne, 
enen ai we are wouto sklendcrlye to loue suche tbuiges, 
whereof we male, when we luite, hauc our pleaaure. 

J, UddU, On Horn, vtl* 

hovite (hd'vit), u. [< Hatw (see def.) + •ite^,'] 
A soft, white, earthy mineral from Hove, near 
Brighton, England, it has been supposed to be a hy- 
drous osrboiiate of aluminium and calcium, but ita com- 
position is doubtful. 

how^ (hou), adv, [< ME. ime, hou, hough, htoom, 
hwou, hiDU, wu, w, hu, North, guow, quhu, < AS. 
hu, bow (interrogative and relative), b OS. 
hwd B OFries. hu, ho, hoe s D. hoe, how ; near- 
ly identical with AS. Tkr^, hm, hwig, for what, 
for what cause or i*oasoii, why ; see why. Prac- 
tically how is a doublet of why, differentiated 
inform aud use.] A. interrogative, 1. In what 
wayf in what manner! 

Uu ma It ben, 

Adam ben king and Euo quuen? 

Oetieaia aitd Eaodna (A E. T. B.), L 805. 

How can a man be boni when he is old? John ilL 4* 
2. By what means f — as, how did he do it I how 
did you come! 

** Sir, there's no seam,” quoth she ; **I never knew 
That fulki did apple dumplings sew. ” 

*< No !" cries the staring monarch, with a grin ; 

**How, how the devil got the apple in?” 

Woieot, Apple inimpliiigs and a King. 

8. To what degree or extent! in what propor- 
tion or amount r by what measure or quantity! 
— quali^ing an adverb or adjective of degree 
or quantity: as, how large was it! how fkr did 
you got how many tickets did you get! 

How long wilt thou apeak these things? and how long 
shall the words of thy mouth be like a etroiig wind? 

Job vilL 2. 

How much oweet thou unto my lord? Luke xvL 6, 

How long hast thou been a gravemaker? 

Shak„ Hamlet, v. L 


hffir 

In this use often esdsinatocy In fonn and 


How much more will he clothe you, 0 ye of little fstthi 

Lukeztt. S. 

How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it Is 
To have a thankless child ! Shak,, Lear, 1. 4. 
Bach sentences also take in modem apeech the afllniia- 
tiveform: a% Aowmuohbettei'youaralocdKiugl Acts little 
you haveohangedl how atupid be la! 

4. Ill what state, condition, or plight ! 

How, and with what reproach shall I return ? 

Dryden, iEneld. 

8o colloquially, in reference to one's health or affairs : as, 
how do you do? how have you been? huw'u yonr family? 
he asked how you all were ; how la business ? 

Hee has an excellent memorie for his sognsintance^ 
though there past but **how doe you?” betwixt them seoep 
yeeras agoe. JBp, Hatie, Mioro-coamographie, A Bhavfce. 

5. At what price!— as, how do you sell your 
potatoes! how is wheat going now! 

How a good yoke of bullooki at Stamford fair? 

Shat., i Hon, IV., IlL S. 

6. For what reason! why ! 

If thou be to ly at the Alter, how wanteet thou a priait 
to say thy soulo Maaae? 

Blame of Kirk-burial, xt. (Jamieeon.) 
Haw saidst thou, She is my sister? And Isaac laid unto 
him. Because X said, Lest 1 die for her. Gen. xxvL Ol 
W hy is your cheek so pale? ^ 
How chance the idscb there do fade so fast? 

Shak,, M. N. D., L L. 

7. To what effect! what!— with regard to a 
thing said or asked about, as when one asks an 
opinion or a repetition of a thing said and not 
understood : equivalent to the simple whatf^BM, 
how say you, gentlemen of the jury ! How used 
alone, instead of what, is chiefly colloquial. 

To Surry ward, hough seye ye now be that? 

The queue Sereyne wold right foame se you ther, 

Ganerydea (E. E. T. B.), L 610. 
Do put your aocenta in the proper spot ; 

Don't—let me beg you— don't say " Howt" for ‘'What?” 

0. W, HiAmea, A Ehymed Lesson. 
With this use of how is connected its Interjeotional iiaa 
marking surprise, or being a mere greeting or call. 

How ! Qyb, good mome ; wheder gqys thon? 

Towudey MyaUrioa, p. SOi. 
Abraham! how! Abrshsm! l6rstandherkeweylle.ttnto 
me. Coventry Mytieriaa, p. 6X, 

How! not one poor welcome, 

In answer of so long a Journey made 
Only to see yon, brother? 

beau, and FI,, Thierry aud Theodorat, U. L 
In this use often with note; as, how now! what are ytm 
doing? 

How now! why thus? what cause of this dejection? 

Fletcher (and another). False One, iv. S. 

B, relative, 1. lu what way; iu what man- 
ner I the way or manner in which . . . : intro- 
ducing a relative clause and performing the of- 
fice of a conjunctional advei%. 

Nu haue ye herd the geat si tboru 
Of Hauelook and of Goldeborw, 

Ifw he weren born, and hw fedde, 

And hwuu he weren with wronge ledde. 

Havelok, L 2084. 

Alisandriiie algate than after [that] throwe 
Bi-thouxt hire ful busily howe best were to werche. 

William of Paleme (E, E. T. 8.)k 1. 66a 
So to Charing Cross stairs, and to Sir W. Coventry’s, who 
tells me Aoir he hath been persecuted. 

Pepya, Diary, 111. 877. 
By this means It becomes a rule, not so much to regard 
what we do^ as how we do it. Steele, Spectator, No. a 
Those . . . were oautious how they staked their numsy 
against a man of such sudden resonrcea 

Thackeray, Vanity Fair. 

The hawkers ... are waiy how they buy any animal 
suspected to be stolen. 

Mayhew, London Labour and the London Foot, 1L 62. 

2. By what means; the means by which. 

But he saugh not haw he myght with hym be aeorded 
with his honour, but yef god wolde helpe hym of oom- 
seile. Merlin ^ E. T. 8.), UL 4Ml 

You taught me how to know the faoe at right 

flAoAtX. John,?. 2. 
How he came to wear the Crown, aspiring or by free 
choiae, is not said. • JfGtflii, Hist ilL 

The Christians . . . came upon ns, we know not whenoe 
or how, aud scaled the walla of the oaatle in the night 

Ireing, Granada, p. 8B. 
When there is something to be doncb the world knowe 
how to get it done. Hbiersim, Fete. 

To know how to exercise the attention, how to call forth 
its full activity, is*. . . the first condition of snooem in 
education. J, Sully, OntUnes of FeyohoL, pb 104. 

3. To what degree or extent ; in what proj^ 
tion or amount ; by what measure or quantity: 
qualifying an adverb or adjective: as, I do not 
know how large it is; I aued him how far ha 
had traveled. 

Quanne the erl Godridi him horde • 
or that mayden kw wel she forde, 
Hwwkadlnina,kw€ibaaka,kwfm, . , , 
TheMgsnGoiSlditoia^ 7UilfAA«> 
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* la hmma bow^, [< ME. hofoe^ K AS. hcga, emtalf known, wrtlaihwi y e oBil M a4tolkigdH<^ liltad off tiit 

aowdopotlMtlttoli^ prudent, < hogu, oare: see fij OarefnlT 

.. !: nndwlthnuinoroustonnliiil lan?«i atoSfeotlnlongth. 

Ut Vn^ told me how esoeedliigly the Ihitoh were die- ’SSt !®t?A 1 ??% The oblong or elllpeoidfmit lilt to&eilong: theiMfioeip 

JWgtt, Wery, Aug. 19^ 1«74. ^rtkcmr and Jfertfn, p 88, i» the thetoh or flet-leafed palm. 

^ how much Buchan act towerda him 1> doteitoble^ bg b^^ (hou}, n. A Scotch form of hotiec.~su]y howal (hou'el), n, [Proh. < Dan. Mvl as Sw. 
w mudi u MX of ktaduM. . U.^ c.^ « «“>• »“«« «n^«oB. i a,od. ftej. „ MHG. hovO, Kobel, G. 

A. T„ «w i”*' *<»K a plane; root tmcertaiii.] AooopeM»tool 

’ oondition, or plight. for Mnoothing work, as the inside of a cask. 

Mordeoal walked orery day ... to know^ft^ Eathw Se Headi of new-born llnfants. bowel (hoif'el), e. t To smooth; plane. 

Amme'e Pop. 0777), p. 888, boweTW (hou-ev'6r), adv, and ooitf. [< hofpl 
bow^ (liou), interi, [Amer. Ind., also written in its indef. generalizix^ use. Not in 

phonetioauy (as in continental use) hoa : a mere 
aspirated syllable, like ha\ ho ^ , q. y,, perhaps in 
part an abbr. of the common E. greeting **Mow 
do you dof”] A syllable of salutation among 
various tribes of American Indians. '‘When 
frienda or kindred have not met for abont a month they 
av, on meeting, *llaul kagdha,' ho! ytmtiffer broth«i\ 

*aau! iieglha, Ao/ tnotAer i hrothor, etc., calling each 


Bather 11. IL 

We aleo deliberated on some fit perion to go u Com- 
Biaetouer to Inipeot their actloni In New England, and 
ihim time to time report how their people etood affected. 

JEootynt Dlaiy, Feb. 12, 167a 

5s At what price: as, he inquired how the stocks 
were selling.— 6. For what reason; why.— 7. 
That: with reference to the manner, and also 
to the result: in objective clauses, after say, tell, 
relate, report, etc. 

Whan Merlin a-while hadde be ther he tolde hym how 
the kynge Arthur was apouaed to hit wlf. 

Moriin (E. E. T. 8.), Hi. 66a 
He layed how ther waa a knight, 

A ryohe man of grei mygbt 

Aven Sagon, 1. 726. 


other by their reapeotlve IdnBhlp titles. If there be any, 
and then they shake handa There are no other verlial 
« aalutatlonB. *' (I)oroey, Omaha Sociology, 8d An, Rep. Bur. 
Ethn., 1882-a) 

howa4Ji (bou-aj^i), n. [< Ar. khawdja, in Bag- 
dad kaq/d, < Pors. Wd^a, a merchant, a ri^ 
gentleman,] In the East, a merchant; a rich 
gentleman; a European ^ntleman. 


In combination : (a) How ihoA, that. iNearly 

Hrother Ned related how that, exactly tbirty-flTe years bowbftllt, ff « Same as hohalL 
ago, Tim linklnwater was suspected to have received a bowbot (hou'be), adv, Howbeit. 
love-letter. Pfelwns, Nicholas Nlckleby. xxxvlL howb^t (hou-b€'it), adv, [< ME, 


<8) At how, that {Vulgar.] 

She says os how I bawl worser than the broom man. 

Foote, Mayor of Gairatt, L 1. 
Sowudabont. Same as pr^. [Colloq.] 

Be good, and write me everything how and about It ; 
and write to the moment ; you cannot be too minute. 

JUehardi^ Sir Charles Grandlson, VI. 68. 


hou he it; 


bOW^ (bou), II. [< 
doing or becomini 


r< Iww^, adv,2 7be manner of 
Ling; way. 

The people remarked that it was "a strsangepify iosee 
good ooSls used e* this how, for if rich men led ’em awsy e' 
% lots like this, all th‘ coals e' Yerksheer wo’ d be bont 
sip in a year or two," AT. and g., 7th ser., VI. 224. 

Science Investigates the Aeto, but rcvelatian defines the 
why. BiHiotheea Sacra, XLV. 661. 

The feverous days, 

That aettlug the how much before the how, 

Ory, like the daughter! of the horseleech, “Give.** 

Tonnymm, Golden Year. 

Carsful of honest custom’s how and when. 

Lowell, Aga^, U. 1. 

bow^ (bou), a. [Also hough, hoe; < ME. hogh 
(pi. hoee for ^hoyes), a hill, < Icel. haugr, a bow, 
mound, as Sw. hog, a heap, pile, mound, s 



: Sw. as Dan. MJ » OHO. hoh, MH6. G. 
Aoch ss AS. hedh, E. high : see high, of which 
Aow^ is thus a derivative, through the Scand.; 
of. G. hohe, a height, and E, height, in same 
,] A low hill : obsolete or aialectal, but 


of. albeit,) Be it as it may; nevertheless; not- 
withstanding; however. 

And oil bestes wilde many on gan de. 

Sou be it that he suffred xuU nett pain. 

Bom. qf Partonay (E. E. T. B.), 1. 6810. 
Howbeit I know, if ancient prophecies 
Have err’d not, that I maron to meet my doom. 

Tmnyeon, Guinevere. 

bowdab (hou'dk), it, [Also houdah, sometimes 
hauda, < Hind, haudah, a corrupt form of Ar. 
haudaj (> Turk, hevd^), a litter carried by a 
camel (in Arabia, etc.) or an elephant (in India), 
in which persons (in Arabia chiefly women) are 
conveyed^ cf. Ar. huddja, hudama, a camel- 
saddle.] A seat, commonly with a railing and 
canopy, erected on the back of an elephant for 
two or more persons to ride in. 

Most of our perty . ; . were soon to be seen leaning 
over the rails of the Howdaht, surveying the surrounding 
country from their commanding eminence. 

J, W. Palmer, Vp and Down the Irrawaddi, p. 60. 

The stnrdy Englishman condescended to accept a seat 
in the howiiah. and to kill his gsme with somewhat lesi 
risk than usual. P. M. Crauifcrd, Mr. Isaacs, is. 

howdgl. 

[Sc., in comp, 
verb howd. act 
as midwife. * * Perhaps ludicrously formed from 
how (f yef this generally being the first question 
directed by a midwife to a lying-in woman” 
(WebsWs Diet.): see howdy^,) A midwife. 
Also houdie. 


ME.; of. howBoever.) I, ade. 1. In whatever 
manner: to whatever extent or degree: as, 
however badly or rudely one may act; however 
distant from the starting-point. 

Every device, Aouwesr paltry, wsa resorted to. 

PrueoU, Ferd. and Xsa., ii. L 

However or whenever we who live endeavour to rcellae 
an end to this heslthy life of action in onrselveB or in our 
brethren, the effort Is a painful one. 

W, K, Ctiffbrd, Lectures, I. 229. 

I prefer in every cese the mined, AoimMr ruined, to the 
reconstructed, Atmvver splendid: • • . the one Is history, 
the other Is fiction. H. Jameo, JK, Little Tour, p. 162, 

2f. At all events; in any ease; by any meaps. 
So wise he Judges It to fly fll^ pain 
However, and to 'scape his punishment. 

* Milton, P. L., iv. 911. 

He that swesrs often, many tfaues swears fSlse^ and, Aots- 
ever, liys by that reverence which, being due to God, the 
Scripture determines it to be due to his name. 

Jet, Tayhrr, Works (ed. 1885), 1. 206. 

Our chief end is to bo freed from all, if it may be, Aots- 
ever from the greatest evils. TiUoteon. 

\Hvwever often occurs in recent colloqnlBl or provincial 
nse, chiefly in England, for howl, intenogaUve and rela- 
tive, where the proper usage Is Acts . • . ever, one or more 
words intervening. So whatever is slmllsrly used for wAol 
. . . ever. 

Oh. bitter is my cup! 

However could 1 do It? 

X mixed those children up, 

And not a creature knew it ! 

W, 8. OUtLert, Pinifoie.] 

II. eonj. Nevertheless; notwithstanding; yet; 
still: as, a costly article, which, however, is 
worth the price. 

2 Oent. He of Winchester 

Is held no great good lover of the archbishop’a . . . 

8 Qent. All the land knows that : 

However, yet there's no great breach. 

NAaA.,Hen.VnL, iv. L 

bowff, bouff (bouf), n. [Sc., also hoif, and in 
less corrupt forms Aoveand hoff, a ball, a haunt, 
a burial-place, appar. < ME. Viof, < AS. hof, a 
house (or from the Scand. form of the same), 
affected, as to tlie sense *a haunt,’ by the sense 
of the related verb Aot^e, linger, loiter: see hove^, 
hover, hovel."] Any place (3 resort; a haunt, as 
a drinking-house. [Scotch.] 

The company had not long left the Howff, as Blanc's 
public-house was called, when the trumpets and drams 
sounded. Seott, Old Mortality, iv. 


*eUlned in some place-namesi: as, Silver flow, howdy^ (hon'dl), [Ponnerly Blm> how- howft !»<«* (houf), v. i. [< ftowj, n.] To 

Bear Grasmere ; h ox Mow, [Eng.] a further contraction of Aou’ o’ for Aotc resort frequently to a place; hang around. 

* ■ A — [Scotch.] 

Where wsa 't that Eobertaon and you were used to howf 
thegitber ? Somegate about the Laigh Calton, I am think- 
ing. Soott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xvU. 


The hunterea thay hsulen by hurstea and by hoee. 
Jadim of Arthor, at 6 (Three Eaiiy Eng. Mw, Bom., ed. 

fBobeoti). 

Bath ouer hO and hoyh. 

Cureor /fundt (Gott MS.), 1. 15826. 
Igk hartei, up howeo and hillls the! ranne. 

BattU (Child’s Ballads, VII. 229). 

Witnes yet unto this day 
The weBtorne Boffh, besprliioled with the gore 
Of mighty Goim^ whome in stout fray 
Oorineoi conquered, and cruelly did slay. 

Speneer, F. Q., IL x. 10. 

Illliw6 (bou), a. and n. [A dial, form of hotel, 
4S.] L a. Hollow; deep or low. [Prov. Eng. 
and Scotch. ] 

This is the how and hungry hour. 


^ _ A contraction of Aoto 

do you (do)f— a colloquial greeting, now almost 
peculiar to the southern and western United 

States, the fuller form howdy dot being used . x . /i* # .x . ^ < 

elsewhere: also used as a noon for a greeting bpWgatOit (bou gftts), adv, [< ME. howegatea; 
with this phrase. In wi^t way 


Such wu thy suddala how-dee and farewell, 

Such thy retorn, the angels scarce could tell 
Thy miss. Fleteher, 

1 have been returning the vistts of those that sent how- 
destinmyaioknesa. Journal to Stella, Miy 10, 1712. 

** Howdy, Rachel!*' said Heniy Miller, as he reached 
the gate, and '•Howdy ! Howdy r came from the two sla- 
ters, to which Rachel answered "How^ Come In!" 


meant for the three. 


WaBy and Mad^, Herd’s Collection. bOWdy^i a* S06 howdie, 


M, Bgyleeton, ^ 


bowdy-do (bou'di-d0')> a. [< howdy dot a con- 
tracted form of greeting: see howdyi,] 1, A 
greetii]«.-*S. An embaxrassing or troublesome 
state of affairs which suddenly encounters one. 
[Colloq.] 

**yoa’ve confessed enonidi now to make the grand Jnry 
indict you." ** Fer what? Ker bsvId’ the life uv a inner- 
oent man? That’d be a i^y howdy-do, now wouldn’t It?" 

E, EgyUeton, The Grayson^ xxviU. 
Here's a howdy-do. 

If 1 many you! . . . 

Here’! a pntty state of things, 

Here’s a pretty kowdihdol 

W.S. QilbeH, Mikado. 

H6wea(hou'M),a. [NL«(Beocflri.l877),naxned 
t<KBiho»e,<AS.hogu,em,KaU>ty, A mdub <rf f^her-palm. 

< Aink, can: me how^ Ca^; aii:d’ anf tbe aubtebe 2^0- 

’ j T dieea, distingaished from JAnoapadtx by its nu- 

^ Wei nalglie wode lor dred and Aoiw, mer^ Btomens, the almnee of gtaminodia in 

Opihoaaehoteetawliidowi. tbe female flowers, and tbe erect ovulp. only 

Aftheur mad MefUn, p, 48. two apedea er aooording to some authors only on% sre 


n. n. If. Any hollow place. 

He taks the uate and travds, as he dow, 

Himewith, thro* mony a toOsome height and how, 

Boss, Helenore, p. 44. 

The bold of a ship.— 3. A glen; a dell; 
also, a plain. [Scotch.] 

Ttiew . . . Ihowr’d their diot down in the Aoim. 

Beftls qfEotkwdl Bridge (Child’s BallalB, VII. 16U 
TUs Shdtsred fsrm-honse, celled, from its situation In 
alow woody dell, The Bow. 

J. Ughta end Shadows of Scottish Life, p. 168. 

iMW^t i- [< ME. hawm, hogen, < AS. hogian, 
ibink, care, mind, akin to kyegan, think,] To 


or manner; how (inteirogative or relative). 

That will Jesu be justified 
By oure jugeroent; 

But howe-gatee bought schdl he be? 

Bidde f urue thy bargayne. York Playe, p, 829, 
Thlse thre commandementes lerres mane howgalee he 
salle hafe hym ynenoe Godd the Trynito. 

ifff. Zrinedn, A. L 17, f. 20L (HaUiweU.) 
orajrsous, i. howltsf (bou'its), n. [a F. ohue a Sp. ohus a 
Pg. ohug a It. ohiza,obice, < G. hauoitee, for- 
merly haubnitze, late MHG. hawffnitz, < Bohem. 
haufniee, hattfenioe, a howitzer, orig. a sling for 
casting stones,] Same as howitzer. 
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kOWltMT (lion^it-Bto), M. [< ftoipitflr + ^*1.] A 
short piece of ordnance, iieuallp having a hemi- 
Q»heneal chamber for the powder narrower than 
the bore, special- 
^ desisted for 


horizontal 
ing of shells with 
small charges, 
and combining in 
some degree the 
accuracy of the 
cannon with the 
cidiborofthemor- 
TheOoebom 
loe, is light 
iii.tlirowlni 
•nd witl 



Bnui Howltier (M'poumltr). 


tar, but more portable than either, 
howitier, used In Indls for mountain u 
enough to he borne by a horse. The rifled 
f the same oapaoity from a smaller 



Howtor {Mycfter yrsfntti). 


mrlL 

as, to hawk a hole. 

He hmdelt a oare monie fathoms deep^ 


And pat May Maw'ret 

Bynd§ S&n (Child s Ballsds. X. 296). 


n. intrans, 
uses.] 


Hynd$l 

To burrow. 


t there. 


[Scotch in both 


ise gun _ . 

espeoiaUy for carriage on the back of a mole or horse. Its 
weight was 220 pounds and its length a little over 8 feet. 

howlL bonk (houk), e. [A dial. var. of hoUe^ howlot (hou'let), n. [Also houletf hoolety hulotet 
q. v.j L trana. To dig; scoop; make hollow: htdlai, hullertf etc., varied forms of Molet, < OF. 

huHottef also Uuteita^ F. hulotte (also huef te, < huer,. 
cry), an owl: see <nolet and hawLli Same as 
owlet. 

There was throe fools fell out about an hmvUt : 

The one said it was an owl ; 

The other he said nay. 

„ . ^ » . . . . « (and anoiAer), Two Noble Kinsmen, ilL 5. 

,on'kto),n. [Ppr. of Jtotrl, «.] 1. 

Filled with howling beasts or dismal sounds. 

He found him in a desert land, and hi the waste howl- 
ing wlldemeaa Deut xzzlL 10. 

It is dearly evident that this fair quarter of the globe, 
when flrat visited by Europeana was a howling wlldemess 
Inhabited by nothing but wild beasta 

Irtfng, Eniokerbooker, p. 70. 

2. Very ^^loud”; intense: as, a howling swell. 


of . 

howl (honl), e. [<ME.h(M 0 h 
rarely hulen sa I), huilen ss ifLG. HuUn, LGi 
hdZen, h/iilen as MHG. Muweln, hitUen, G. hleulen, 


H.& 

I didn't like my berth tho*. AeMnumdstfr, 

" 1 the yarm you see.k^t getting taa^. ^ 

Hood, Sailor s Apdogy fOr Bowdop^ 

aa your countrymen aay, I ahall have a 

ahy at him. T, Bughot, Tom Brown at Oiitord, jdla 

howiter (hou^stdr), n, [Origin obaeure.] The 
knot, a sandpiper, Mnga eanutue. Montagu. 
[Prov. Eng.l 

howwef, n. See/ioaee. 

how-were-itt, adv. [ME. hou were it Of. hota- 
he•^] Howbeit; however. 

Hou-wero4t that liar of hys fader had, 

And of Mduaine his moderi welteire, 

They were hde and aonnde, of that waa he dad. 

Horn. qfPartonayiJR. B. T. 8.), tSo/r. 

hozt (hoks), n. [< ME, Aox, i. e. ^hokSf *hodkg 
(the s being ult. due prob. to AS. koheino) for 
hogf hook: see hock^f v. and n.] The hook. 

Dauid hozide [var. kitte the honu of] alle thedrawynge 
beeatys in oharls. Wyelift 2 Xt [2 Sam.] viiL 4 (Fni^ 

hozt (hoks), V. t [Also hoeke; < ME. hoxen^ < bog, 
hock: see Aar, n.j To hock; hamstring. 

Thou ahalt hone the horais of hem. 

Joah.xL6(Pitrv.V 
Neither he nor any other Spaniard ever came hither af- 
terward to hoeke Cattle. Dtmpier, Voyagei^ IL IL W. 

hozert (hok'sAr), n. [Also hockaer; < hox + -erl.] 
One who boxes or hamstrings catUe. 

When the Hoekeer is mounted, he laya the Pole over tlw 
Head of his Horse, with the Iron forwai^,and then Bides 
after hia Game ; and havlM overtaken it, strlkea hia Iron 
juat above the Hook, and Hamatrings it 

DampSn^t Voyaget, XI, IL 27. 


howl, cry out (the OHG. kiwUon, hiuwildn, ex- 
ult, shout for joy, is a diiferent word, an 
rated freq. of eamy^Juwen, 
lare: seejubilatehBlQeLfla 
hyle, howl: of. L. ululare, howl, yell, shriek, [Slang'] .-BowU^ dervish. niedervML 
cry out, wail, etc. (> It. urlare and ululate ss howlito (hon'llt), n. [Named after Henry 
Sp. atUlar and ulular as 'Bg.ulular ss OF. AnZer, a mineralogist of Nova Scotia.] A hydrous 
AttdZer, ualor^ hwrler^ AtiZZcr, F. AurZcr, howl, yell), silicoborate of calcium occurring in compact 
K Gr. i')MVy bark, bay, howl ; orig. imitative, and white nodules embedded in anhydrite or gyp- 
strengthened, in TeuL, etc., by aspiration; the sum at Brookville, Nova Scotia. Also called 
L. form is reduplicated; so Qtt.okakil^uv. cry aiUeohoroealoite. 


aloud, Skt. uluH. uWlu. a howling 
Not from ot' - • ' - 

rather from 

X. intrana. ^ . 

mournful cry, as that of a dog or woli 

As soone ss the oatte wss fallen she he-gin to whovdt 


hoWBI (houm), n. A Scotch form of holmX. 

Ye needna burst yonr «ide white steed 
Wr racing o’er the Aotimi. 

The Broofofielii Bill (Child’s Ballads, 1. 188)i 
Dnnbog is naemalr a gentleman than the blanker that’s 
biggit the bonnle house down in the howm. 

Seottf Guy Mannering, UL 


udtol>My«>lowd.,tlwtltwj.j^^.^h^^ An obsolete variant of Chau 


An he had been a do 

they would have 

voice bode no mischie 


n a dog that should have howled thus, ,, / -x ^ rw 

hanged him ; and I priw God his bad bowiy (non n), a. [E. 
uhitf t Shot,, Much Ado, u. 8, q. V.J Nasty; filthy. 


dial., a form of Aory, 


•ironf(hok'sing-PAm),n. [FormerlyalBO 
g~iron.‘] A sharp curved implement for 
hamstringing cattle. 

His ams is nhoekitingdront which is made in the diape 
of a half-moon, and from one comer to the other Is about 
six or seven inches, with a venr sharp edge. 

Haiitpier, Voyagea on. IflTflL 

Hoz-Tnesdayt, n. Same as hock’day. 
hoy^ (hoi), n. [s F. heUf < Flem. hui, D. Aon, 
heudCf a hoy, a lighter; origin uncertain.] A 
small vessel, usually sloop-rigged, employed in 
conveying passengers and goods from x>ort to 
port on the coast, or in doing heavy work in a 
road or bay, such as carrying provisions, weigh- 
ing anchors, etc. 

Hee hid assembled abone a hnndreth smell ships e aM sd 
hoyee. BakluyVe Veyogu, L 684. 

• Your Aop 

Ciiriei but three men in her, and a boy. 

B. i/ofMon, Volpone, Iv. 1. 

The hoy went to London evem week losdbd with msok- 
erel and herrings, and reiomed loaded with company. . 


I curs es 'e’d gie fur a howry owd book thutty ponnd an' 
moor. Tf nnpDon, The Vills^ Wife, vU. 

WebeUr, Duohesi of Malfl, v. 2, J^oiygof adv. [< how + so; or, -rather, abbr. of 


He howl'd fearfully ; 
flaid be was a wolf. 


The msa^ wsnU^^mom bdlad, r a^ into 


2, To give out a loud wailing sound, as the 
wind: as, the storm himla. 

The wind is howling in turret and tree. 

Tennyeon, The Bisters. 

3. To wail; lament; make a loud mournful 
outcry. 

Shrighte Bmelye and howUth Falamon. 

CAaiioer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 1968. 
Bat he sawe a baige goe from the land, 

And hM heard ladyes ‘ 


howaoeveTf which is older.] 
over. 




howsoever; how- 


King Arthur^e Death (Child'i 


Aoiels and orye. 

1 Ballads, 1.48). 


My mother w( 
ing, our maid ‘ 


ling, 


, my father wailing; my sister ory- 
,, T. G, of V. " “ 


Shak., 


ii.8. 


Why do you not howl out, and fill tbo Imld ^ 
With 1 “ ^ * “ ' *• 


.1 lamentations, cries, and base submissions, 
Worthy our sooraf Fletehotf Double Marriage, ii. 8. 

JO. trana- To utter in a loud wailing tone. 

I have words 

That would be hovd'd out in the desert air. 

Shak., Biaobeth, iv. S. 
She howFd aloud, **I am on Are within.” 

Tennyeon, Palace of Art 

howl (houl), n. [< Aotri, v.] 1. The cry of a 
dog or wolf, or any sound resembling that cry. 

Wither'd murther, 

Alamm'd by his sentinel, the wcdf. 

Whose A^'s hli watch. Shak,, Macbeth, 11. 1. 
The wiflf a long houd from Oonalaska's shore. 

Com^pM, Pleasures of Hope, L 86. 

2. A oxy of anguish or distress ; a loud wail. 

Your nakdd Infants niitted upon pikes; 

WhUes the mad mothers with their Amcbr confus'd 
Do break the clonda. Shak., Hen. Y., iU. & 

howlor (hou^lAr), ft. [< howl + -cr^.] 1. One 


Then is she mortal! borne, how-eoyp crake, 

Speneer, F. Q., VII. vlL 60. 
Let greatness go, so it go without thee ; 

And welcome come, howeo unfortunate. 

Daniel, Civil Wars, II 

hoWBOevar (bou^8^v'(»r), adv. [< ME. hou ao 
everCf huae ever; < Aoipl + yo + etwr, in its gen- 
eralizing use.] 1. In what manner or to what 
degree soever. 

For how-eo-euer thst it be I will go, for X hane lever ther 
to dye than here for to ly vc as in prison. 

H«rZ(n(B.E.T.B.),li.24l. 

2. Although; notwithstanding. 

But howeoever these things are thus In men’s depraved 
judgments and affections, yet truth . • . teacheth that 
the inquiry of truth ... is the sovereign good of human 
nature. Baeon, Troth (ed. 1887). 

The man doth fear Gtid, howeoever it seems not In him, 
Shak., Much Ado, U. 8. 
Howeoe'er we have been tempted latfdy 
To a defection, that not makes us guilty. 

B. Joneon, Catiline, iv. 4. 

8. Be that as it may; in any case; neverthe- 
less. 

But all the story of the night told o'er 
More witnesseih ‘ 


Cowper. 
.nmfnto 

the Isle of Sheppey to get it Diekene, Hist Eng., zzsvL 

AnohOT-hov. ffim-iiiMr. sowder-hov. nroviiloBrlMXF. 

names Indicate. 

boy^ (hoi), interj. [< D. AuZ, come! up! well! 
SB Dan. Aoi, hoy! ahoy! an aspirated syllable 
of exclamation, like Ao, Aa, etc.: cf.a7»c^.j Ho! 
hello! an exclamation need to call attention. 
Also hoigh. 

hoy^ (hoi), V. t. [< h(w, intmj. Cf. led. Ada, 
shout ' ho’ or * hoy,’ of a shepherd, with dat., 
call to the sheep, ga^er them, < Ad, interj., holl 
To incite ; chase or drive on or away. [Scotch.] 

They hey't out Will, wi’ salr advice ; 

They heoht him some flne braw ane. 

, Bume, Halloween. 

[NL., after Thomas Hoy, i 

dii “ 


'tt) n, 

garilener (died 1821).] 


, _ A large genua 
of diootyledonous'gamopetalous plants, of the 
natural order Aaelepiadacew and tribe Matviio- 


than fan(w’s images. 

And grows to something of great constancy ; 

But, howeoever, stfauge, and admirable. 

Shak.,U.1X.D.,v.l. 

Ana. Shall we have any sport? 

Afitc. Sport of importance; howeoever, give me the 
gloves. B. Joneoth, Cynthia's Bevels, v. a 

Yet howeoeuer, let vs light like men. and not die like 
aheepe. Quoted in Caj^, John SmUh'e Works, 1. 216. 


Who hoWls.— 8. A Soiith American monkey of 

thefamily and subfamily MyoeHno?: as, h^wamaeTW, hoWBOIBdeFar (hou sum^v Ar, 

the ursine AotoZ 0 r,Afyc 6 te 8 iirrinii 8 . There are sev- 

•ral species, •© named from the extraordinary volume of '■mGfATi 

tMr voloe, due to a peouliar oonformatlon of ihelaryngeal 


how» 

aoever. Also written howaumdever. 

I ipt them have Share and share while it laated ; Amc- 
somsear, I should have rimembwad^^d^^._ ^ 


corolla; and 2 pollen-masses in each anther. They are 
herbaceous plaiiti^ with twining or climbing stenia and 
usually thick flesliy leaves. The flowera whioh are alao 
fleshy or waxy, are pink, whita or yellow, in dense axil- 
lary sesaile or pedunculate umbela. About 60 speeiea are 
known, natives of southern Asia and tropieal and mb- 
tropical Australia and the Malay arohipSlaipiu They are 
among the most beautiful idants of the greenbouaa and 
are generally known by the name of wan^ant or Aensp. 
/lower. H. eartwea is the wsx-idant of India, 
hoyden, a., and v. See hoidon. 
hoyxnan (hoi'm^), n, ; pi. koymen (-men). [< 
Aoyi -f man.] A man who navigates a hoy. 

It soon became necessary for the courts to declare . . • 
that a common hoyman, like a common waggoner, is le. 
sponsible for goods committed to his onstody. 

dtfrr..fofim,Iit^aailiiMiitB 

hoyaet, V. and n. An obsolete i^ant of koiaL 
" \r.i. A variant of Aell. 

An abbreviation of Aorsajpoawr. 

I. See aiiehpiaee. 

An abbreviation of MmmttfBanmaaMke 

Uvea. 
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KB. B. An abbreviation of Bia (or Bar) Royal ing, popular among the lower olasBes m India. 
RRaknm. ootuifU of a ooooanitt-iheU having a bowl and reed In- 

— * — eerted In the top, and a hole in the lide, ueoally without 

a mouthpiece, through which the imoke is drawn, as it 
passes from the bowl through the reed into water con- 


8t B. H. An abbreviation of Bis (or Ber) 
"pwud. 

I bark. 


tmiomgi 

Bnaaiiilifl 

knaaaoo. 


amguanaco. 
kuniHChwtt^no' 
feA(liab),N. [f 


Bee harA;2. 
(hwft-n&'kC, -kji), n. 


Same 


n. Same as guano, 
lehohM 1. A lump; a ridge; 
a eo^l maag; any rough protuberance or pro- 
• ’ • ^ ' "U.8.]— Sf A 

Prov. JSng.3'— 8. A thick 
he surface of a 
BaUiweU, [I^v. 


, yroug] . 

jeetion ; as, a hub in the road, 
gmall stack of hiur. 
souare sod pared < 
when digging 1 


paiv AfWira and Alao^oStk-bobble, 

Dealers in metal or earthen vessels, every man sitting 
knee-deep in his wares, smoking the eternal hvbbls-MUe. 

F, M, Crauifordt Mr. Isaaci^ iv. 
A. glimpse of the heavenly profile of some half-caste Ar- 
menian maiden, as she llghu her father’s hubble-bubhU in 
the back shop. 

J, irTPaitaer, Up and Down the Irrawaddi, p. fiS. 



InuklebaRj 

Ihueket as one dothe that wolde bye a thing good cheapen 
Je harella !• marohanda Faitgmts, 

Now is the tlme(tlme is a god)to works oor louegood luoka 
Long since I oheapned i^or is my coming now to hueks, 
wamsr, Albion's England, v. S6. 

hndi:^ (huk), n. A dialectal form of hook, 
llnd^9 (uuk), f». A dialectal corruption of hush^, 
(huk), «. [O^n obsoure.1 A hard blow 
or knock. [Prov. Eng. (Sussex).] 
huck^ (l^uk), n, [A var. of hook^.'] In beef, the 
part between the shin and the round. BaUi^ 
weU, JTProv. F ‘ ^ ' 

kuck® (huk), n. IShort for hmkli 
part due to hucifi s 


T VUOUIft • J 

Qort for huokie; perhaps in 
,hooki,2 The hip. [Prov. 


graved in relief.— 0, A fluted screw of harden- nttbble-iimbblet, n. 


uhhleshow. 


id used in cutting screw-tools, kUbblF (hub li), a, [< hub 
, ja L hubbies; rough: ufuJiubhl^ 

sleighing. 

|fiS9i kni-borer ^hub'^r^Or), n, 
wm power-machine for borini 

P® > for the boxinir or for the s 


ed steel, adapted to be placed on a mandrel be- 
tween the centers of a lathe, notched to present 
otttUng edges, afld used in cutting screw-tools, 
chasing-tools, 
etc. Knight,^ 

7. Isiplumhingy 
a short piece of 
pipe witn a bell 
at each end, 
used for join- 
ing pipes in line* 
or at an angle. 

When one end 
is smaller than 
the other, to 
form a redu- 
eing-joint. it is 
mradioed kuh.-^ 

8. The wooden 
or metal center 
of acarria^-or 

wagon -V^eel, > clrcuinfcrenH»l groove,* 

into which the ipoke for ume i lection of n hub which 


With that all was on a huhhU-uhuhbU, 

Loetour JknMe Ale. {ffaUivsill.) 

(hub'll), a, [< hubhle + -yl.] Full of 
hubl^es ; rough : as. nubbly ice ; a hmbly road ; 
hubhly skating or sleighing. The Advance, Feb. 



hai two hollow diiki nroumi the hollow axie* 
box; c.c, hub with two metallic diiki. and 


QMikes are in- 
serted; the 
nave. itlasUpped 
ow the anno? the 
ssla and tnnia up- 
on it. In metallic 
car-wheela the hub U the central part next to the axle ; in 
piUMr car-wheeU it ia the central metallic part to which 
the paper web !■ clamped. Hee whed. 

9. Something resembling the hub of a wheel in 
central position or importance, 


MIX, r, HL.. . . . 

projacnng lugs to form «Ktk«>mortiie«t S, 
nub whldi hai a metalllcliiind with beveled 
tnortiie ; e, hub with two hollow ihellk, and 
T-ibn|^ luge which Interlock to form 
ipoke-fiocketti : /, hub with a nietalUc band 
vdioie mortiiei recaive the «|iokei in cluiteis. 


A hand-tool or a 
power-machine for boring out carriage-hubs 
for the boxing or for the spokes, or for boring 
whcel-feUies for the spokes, 
knblnib (hub'ub), n. [Formerly also hobub, hoo- 
boob, also whoohub (appar. simulating whoop, 
hoqp ^) ; also cxtendedT or reduplicated hubbub- 
boo, huhhleshow, huhble-ehubble—wordfi showing 
imitative variation of a base ^hub, prob. of in- 
terjectioual origin, but perhaps in part a form 
of hoop^, shout.] 1 . A great noise or many con- 
fused voices or sounds ; a tumult ; uproar ; riot. 
And ihrioklng Hubuhn them approching nere, 

Which aU the forest did with honour tni. 

Speruer, ¥, Q., IIL x. 43. 
A universal huthub wild 
Ot stunning sounds and voices all confused. 

MUton, P. L., IL 951. 

Down the street arose a great hubbub. Dogs and boys 


Once of a froaigr night 1 dither'd an’ hurted my huek, 
Tefutyton, Morthem Cobbler, 
knek^f (huk), n. Same as huke^. Patent Rolls, 
13 Hen. VII., p. .88. 

kuck^ (huk), n, and a, A commercial contrac- 
tion of huomback: a^ huok towels or toweling, 
hnek^ (huk), n, [< G. hmh, m., or huc^, f., a 
kind of river-trout.] Same as huoho, 1. 
knckaback (huk'8>-bak), n. and a, [Prob. of 
LG. origin, and appar,, as Skeat suggests (evi- 
dence is laokii^), orig, * peddler’s ware.’ < LG. 
hukkebak (> G. huekebaok), pickaback (cf. MLG. 


Q, IT. cSltle, Old Creole Days, pi SUS. 
game played by the Indians wh o for- 
merly inhabited r^ew England, with bones and 
a platter or tray, and which was acf;ompanied 
with much noise and the shouting of the word 
* * Hubh ub ” or ‘‘Hubbub.” 


Boston state House is the Au5 of the Solar System. You habbubboo(hub'u-bd'),fi. [Also AgA&aAoo,etc 

. - - . .. .... . 


from the f eUyby rods 
—the Bub, 




(] „ , 

oooldn't piy that out of a Boston man if you had the tire see hubbub, ] A din ; a rac. 
of all creation straightened out for a crowbar. 

O, W, Holrnuif Antoorat, vi. 

10. A mark at which quoits, etc., are cast.^l 1. 

The hilt of a weapon. [Rare.] 

Also hob in some uses. 

fMPinsloii hub.ahub suppe^ 

•a common form for the wheels of bicycles. 

dmet fOr the Huh qf the that is, Boston in Mas- 

smSmeiitti fHumoroual 
dw crater of all thlni 
aoiad to be regarded 

Boctaiioe; originally rad usually 

[ oompare the passage from Holmes quoted under 
, S. 

Uleatta . . , swaggm as If it were the hub of the uni* 

Cor. IktUy Keuy (l4indon), J'aii. 18, 1876. 

Imbira, n. See houbara, 1. 

knbteboo (hub'a-b5'), n. Bee huhhuhboo. 

nb-kMid (hubOband), ti. A reinforcing ring 
or metal band placed about the end of a wood- 
en hub. 

Hobbite (hub'it), n. [< huh (“The Hub,” as 
•ppUed to Boston in Massachusetts) + 

A Bostonian. [Humorous.] 

. As keen sodas wide awSkesi a veritable New England- 
er, and as a native-bom HubbUe. 

Congfugaibmaiiet, April 88, 1677. 

hobble (huVl), n. [Dim. of hub,"] 1. A small 
lump; a small pronunence, as a hump in a road, 


They come running with a terrible yell and huhbabowet 
as yf heaven and earth would have gone togither. 

Speneer, State of Ireland. 

[< + -y^] Full of hubs or 

as, a hubby road. [U. S.] 
hubUvs (-iz). A vulgar 

[Named after a Mr. 
anese tung- 
rri ng in bladed cleav- 
able masses of a brownish-red color. 

Hubskoe (hub'she), n. [< Ar. Habashi, Pers. 
Habshi, an Abyssinian: see JltyssinianJl 1. 
In the East, an Ethiopian; a negro; a descen- 
dant of Abyssinians. 

The Negro blood in the veins of the present Sultan at- 
fecte no Mussulman's loyalty, rad HuJbeheea, who looked, 
though they were not, Negroes, have in India carved out 
thrones. Coniemporary Rev., LIU. 167. 

Hence — 2. [I, c.] A Himalayan pony having 
short curly hair. 

One of my Tibetan ponies bad short curly brown hair 
and was called . . . uhubehee. 

Sir J. D. Hooker, Himalayan Journals. 

kneeatOOB (huk-f^t5n'), n, A kind of cotton 
cloth manufacturod especially for the African 
trade. 


bunch— the verb being represented in E. 
hug, Q. Vm and huok^ Qiuckster, etc,).), + bak, 
back.] I. n. A coarse and very durable cloth 
of linen, or linen and cotton, woven with alter- 
nate elevations and depressions so as to have a 
rough face, it is nsed especially for towels, and is made 
in sepirate towels or in lengths wnioh may bo cut at will. 

Campbell-goodness no more wears out than Campbell- 
beauty ; all their good qualities are kuekabaek, 

WeUpole, Letters, n. 181. 
n. a. Made or consisting of huckaback: as, 
a huckaback towel. 

Often shortened to huck, 
kuckberry (huk'ber^'i), n. Same as haekberry. 
kuckeryt, n, [< ME. hukkerye, hockeryc: cf. G. 
hoekerei, hSekerei, hiikorei, ( hoeker, huckster: 
see huckster, and cf. huckstery,'} Huckstering; 
petty traffic; peddling. 

Rose the regratcr was hir rixte name ; 

She hath holdon hokkerm al hire lyf-tsrme. 

iHore Plounuan (BX V. 827. 
knckie-blickie (huk'i-buk'i), n, [Be., appar. a 
varied redupl. of *huck, crouch: see huckster, 
hug, huckle,\ A play in which children slide 
down a hill on their hunkers. Jamieson, 
[Bcotch,] 

kudcle (nuk'l), n, [E. dial.,, lit. ‘bender’ (of. 
bender, leg) : prob. of LG. origin, < LG. *hukken, 
huken ss OD. hucken. bend, crouch : see huck^, 
hug, and cf. huckaback, htusklebacked, hueklebone,} 
1. The hip. 

For getting np on stump rad hueUe, 

He with his foe began to buokla 

Hudlbras, 1. a 986. 


< 

crook’ 


8. A bunch or part projecting like the hip, 
kimklebacked (huk'l-bakt), a. [E. dial 
huekle, implying ‘bent’ or ‘crooked? or ‘cro< 
(see huekle, n,), + hacked: of. huckaba6k,1 
nound-shoiildered: humpbacked, 
kliekleberry (huk'l-ber^'Of huckleberries 
(-iz). [Prob. a corruption of mrUelterry:, see 
hurHebehy, whortleberry,'] A name for the differ- 

some of the 
> the natural 
leir fruit. The 
name ia properly restricted to the qiedee of Qayhueueia, 
They sre shrube with either evergreen or deciduous slter- 


or ice formed on the surface of water. The Ad- “"I h , , 

leb. 18, 1886. fU.8.1— «. A “heap,” hicho (bn'M ), a. pJL.: Beefcuofc*.] 1. Aeal, 

**•“ " — loe, Ht ' 




M ot wtak. [Scoteh,] 

Ike says: “rad theyll s' tie in a bubble o' work" at 
hOBsa . . . I teU her . . . that *^tbeAiiMfo at home" wUi 
fD OB rightly enough in ber absence. Carlyle, InFriMide. 

8. All uproar or tumult; arow. 

(jBeoteh and North. Eng.] 

fhongabedi were ordered beck, 

Jnd then began the hubbte ; 
fsr eodlMm now were sen tobounee 
Ai souls sod bloody noses. 

* OaU, Bneye., p. 887. 

(hnb'l-bubn), 
w. [A varied redupl. of had- 
lifie] 1. A eontiniiea babbling 
Bomid.— 9. Apvim- 
of for emok- 



mould of the Danube, Bucko or Salmo hucho, of 
long and slender form, with a flat snout, large 
teeth, and silvery color dotted with black. Also 
huck,hu€hen,^2, [oap.l Agenusofififalmoafda;, 
differing from Salmo in having no median byoid 
teeth and in certain osteological characters. 
The type is the hucho, Bucko hucho, 
hack^t (huk), V, i, [Late ME. huk, hueke (s G. 
hdite»),ha^l6, traffic; developed, like the equiv. 
and ult. iaentioal hawk^ ffom the asso- 

ciated noun : see huckster. The orig. verb *huck, 
•bend, crouch, is represented in E. by hug, q. v., 
and by the derivatives huckster, huekle, etc.] 
To bwle in trading. 

Jucfisner [LX to merebsaut or huk, 

MedsMa, ia Primpt Pirv., p. 8MX n. i 



af Httcklatwrry IGeohuemete rveOteem). wMi Sswen 
rad fruit e, •ingto bower on laigor loife. 


nste lesvea oommonly glradnlsr or rostn-beiring; 
Istenu iBoeines,irm so p e r stesesly buds, with 


ersin 

Isr reddish- dr 


iBoeines.irani sepcntesesly buds, v 

or greenish-white ooroils: oslys-tn] 

to theovsiy. wuob in friiit beoomee dmpsooons, orowasd 
with the osl^-lobea lo^iellid, with 10 sradShe nnilota 


ube frinf** 


aiMitioM Jfthooommonhigli-lMiih hnokltflMrnr or black 
linoUebaiyofthemaikieto; G.>^iidoMilatbeDliiotangle 
or blue hadUeberry : O, unina ot Ncxrth and Boatb Oaro- 
Una la the bear-haoUebernr. For the haokleberriea of the 
genni Foodiniiim, aee Muaoerry. their more appropriate 
luune. r. eorumboiunt Is also oaued the bine hnokleoeny, 
and r. Psnntvivanioufn the sngaiNhacklebeny or lo v-bnih 
huoUebeny. Alro oaUM tcAcatM^try, Aomdeny, 

The greater part of what la now Oambridgeport was then 

Imoklebone (huVl-bon), n. [Early mod. E. also 
hu<JoMone/ < Auckle + bone,] If. The hip- 
bone. 

The hip, • . , wherein the Joint doth move 
&e thighf 'Ua ailed tiie hucHebom, 

d. The ankle-bone ; the tarsal bone known in 
anatomy as the astragalus. See cut under foot. 

The little aqnare huetiMMmB In the ande place of the 
hinder legge in all beasts. 

UdeUf tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmua^ p. 185. 

Jug, X oan Shew yon very fine tricks. 

Boe, lathee, hoona pooua, kera thy grannam’s Attoji^a- 
bone, and leave ua. Shirieg, Love's Cruelly, UL 1. 

llUCklert, n, A kind of danoe. 

Some speeches ; of the rest, dancing the huMer, Tom 
Bedlo, and the Cowp Justice of Peace. 

Auhton, Diary (1617). 

Imok-mnck (huk'muk), n, [Oridn obscure; 
dt, hugger-mugger,] 1. A dwarf. [Prov.Eng.] 
—2. The willow-warbler, Phylloaeopua trochi- 
lu8, [Prov, Eng.] 

lllIckBOnt (huk'sgn), n. [E. dial, also huohiheen; 
< ME. hoKsehgnef etc., hock: see hocki,] The 
hpck or ham. 

Or, sweet lady, reach to me 
The abdomen of a bee ; 

Or commend a cricket's hip, 

Or his AucAsofi, to my ac^ 

Ilerriek, HMperides, p. 889. 

Imokgtor (huk'stdr), n, [Sometimes written 
huxter (of. baxter), early mod. E. also huester; < 
ME. huknter, hueater, hukatere, hokeatcre, hogge- 
ater, < MD. heukater (of. Sw. hugater, < E. f), 
with suihx -ater^ equiv. to ^hudker (not used in 
E., except in Tariant form hawker^^ q. v.}, < 
MD. hmker^ a huckster or a mercer, D. heuker^ 
a retailer (s MLG. hoker ss G. hocker^ a huck- 
ster (])rob. from D.), = Dan. hoAcr, a chandler, 
huckster, ss Bw, htikare, a cheesemonger); prob. 
lit. ^ stooper' or ‘ croucher' (i. e. a pe^er'stoop- 
iug under the burden of his wares), as a par- 
ticular use of MD. Jmekerf a stooper, from the 
verb represented by E. hug (with now deflected 
meaning) for *hmk, < MD. hucken, stoop, bow, 
s LG. huken, crouch, s G. crouch. B(|uat, 

take upon the back, also be idle, =s Icol. Mk^f 
sit on one’s hams (> hokra, go bent, crouch, 
01 * 600 , slink about; in mod. usage, live as a 
small farmer); cf. G. dial, hucke, LG. hukke, 
the back, prop, the bent back. See huckaback, 
huekle, huckleoacked. Connected with hug, and 
ult. with huek*^ ss hook, q. v.] 1. A retailer of 
small articles; a hawker; a peddler; now, espe- 
cially, a small dealer in agricultural produce. 

The Wiirdonetof the nid orsfte hsfe full power to moke 
eerohe, with a eeigent. att all hitggwtieru houiee withyn 
the Jttriedicoion ox the said Cite, vppon aUe forenei brtMe 
broght to the wme. Englieh Ouaa (E. E. T. S.), p. 887. 

TheM were the fini inuentera of fKwnlng money, the 
llret hueatera and p^era Purahaa, Pilgrimage, p. 880. 

And watched her table with Ita huekaUr'a wares 
Assiduous, through the length of sixty years. 

WardawirA, Prelude, li. 
This broad'brimm'd hawker of holy things. 

Whose ear is oramm'd with his cotton, and rings 
Even In dreams to the chink of hlapenoe, 

This huekaUr put down war t Timugaon, Maud, x. 

2. A wholesale fish-dealer; one who buys fresh 
fish for shipment to the retail trade. [North 
Carolina, if. B.] 

lllUdEiter (huk'stAr), v, [< huekater, n.] 1. in- 
trana. To deal in small articles or in petty bar- 
gains ; hence, to higgle ; contend in a small or 
mean way about monetary transactions. 

But I never could drive a hard bargain In my lif e^ron- 
oernlng any matter whatever ; and least of all do 1 know 
how to haggle and huekatar with merit. 

Burke, To a Noble Lord. 

The estates . . . irritated the Prince of Orange by AucA- 
rieriigr about subsidies. • MeOag, Dutch Repuj^o, II. 588. 

There are hardly any of our trades, except the merely 
huckateriug ones, in which some kLowledgo of science may 
not be directly proStable to the pursuer of that occupa- 
tion. HfUNsy, Lay Sermons, p. 56. 

n. trana. To expose for sale ; make a matter 
of baigain. [Bare.] 

Bom who had bln call'd from shops and warehousea 
wttbout other merit, to alt In Supreme ConncUls and Gom- 
— bleeding was) mil to kuakater the Oom- 
Ifiltofi, Hist. Eng., IIL 
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hmdDrttngt (huk^stdr-ti), a. [< hudkater -H 
-age,] The business of ahuckster; pettydeal- 
ing. 

Ignoble huekataraga of piddling tithes. 

MUton, Beformation in Eng., IL 

huduterer (huk^stAr-Ar), n. [< huckater, v,, + 
•erX, or a mere extension of huckater, n.] A 
huckster. 

Those huckuterara or money-jobbers will bo found neces- 
sary if this brass money is inaae current. Sivift. 

hudesteXTf, a. [ME. hoxterye; as huckater + 
-yi.] Same as huckery, 

hnekStreSB (huk'strcs), a. [Formerly some- 
times written huxtereaa; < huckater -f -eaa. In 
ME. huckater was nsed of both sexes, being 
strictly only fern.] A female huckster or pea- 
Also written huckatereaa. 


t' 


In the Fyncheon-houae, where she [Hepsibsh] has spent 
all her da^— reduced now, In that very house, to be the 
huokataraM of a oont-shop ! Hawthoma, Seven tiables, ii. 

hniKhudLa. [AdiaLformof Aood.] The shell 
or hull of a nut. [Prov. Eug.] 
huddle (hud'l), V, ; pret. and pp. huddled, ppr. 
huddling, [< ME. as if *hudmn for *hudercm, 
of which the only two examples found present 
the spelling hoacren (l^odre, hodur), huddle or 
press together, also cover, saLG. *hmem (Miltz- 
ner), dim. hudderken, of hens, sit upon the chick- 
ens and keep them warm, also of nnrses, to cud- 
dle or coddle children {de kinder in dm alaap 
hudderken, lull children to sleep), freq. of ME. 
huden, hiden, < AS. Mdan (a: lA hdden), hide, 
cover: see hideh The change from -er to -el 
(-le) mav have been due to ME. hudela, hudlea, 
hidela, etc., < AS. hgdela, a hiding-place, < hjdan, 
hide. The D. hoetclen, bimgle, ss Dan. hutle, 
huddle, botch, bungle, aa Bw, hutla, shnffle, s 
G. hudeln, do a thing hastily and ci^elessly, 
is a different word, conneoted with hustle, q. v., 
but it may have affected the form and sense of 
the E. word.] I. tram, 1. To throw together 
in confusion; crowd together without order. 

She told me . . . that I wss the prince's Jester, ind that 
I was duller than a groat thaw ; huddling Jest upon Jest. 

£IAaA.,MuohAd(Hil.l. 

Therefore Is Space, and therefore Time, that man may 
know that things are nut huddled and lumped, but sun- 
dored and individual. Emarwn, Mums., p. 8B. 

The sedimentary rocks have not t>een huddled together 
at random. Qeikie, Gool. Sketchea, L 87. 

2. To perform in haste and disorder; put toge- 
ther or produce in a hurried manner : often with 
up, over, or together. 

A woake Man is one whom Nature huddled vp in haste, 
and left his best part vnSnlsh’t. 

Bp. Earle, Mlcro-cosmographie, A Weake Maxu 

A roan, in the least degree below the spirit of a saint or 
a martyr, will loll, huddle over his duty, look confused. 

Steele, Ousrdian, No. 66. 

Humbled by the events of the war, and dreading the Just 
anger of Parliament, tiie English ministry hastened to 
huddU up a peace with France and Holland at Breda. 

Macaulay, Sir William Temple. 

8. To put on in haste an<l disorder, as clothes: 
usually with on. 

Now all 111 haste they huddle on 

Their hoods, their cloaks, and get them gone. 

Steift, Jouriial of Modem Lady. 

1 got up and huddled on my clothes. 

Smollatt, I'eregrine Pickle (8d ed.^ IxxxL 
I perceive 

That fear is like a cloak which old men kud/dla 
About their love, as if to keep It wann. 

Wofdawarth, The Borderers, L 

4t. To hush (up). Narea. 

The matter was hudled upand little spoken of it. 

WilMH, James I. (1668X p. 886. 

5. To embrace. [Pw>v. Eng.] 

II«^Mfran8« 1. To crowd; press together pro- 
miscuously ; press or hurry in disorder. 

Qlanoing an ege of pity on his losses, 

That have of late so huddlad on his back. 

3hek.,yLdtV„ iv. 1. 

Thyrsisf whose artful strains have oft delay'd 
The huddling brook to bear his madrigal* 

Milton, Comas, L 496. 

Buddling together on the public square^ . , . like a 
herd of panlo-stniok deer. Prescoff. 

2. In the University of Cambridge, to keep 
an act in a perfnnotoxy manner, requiring no 
study, in order that the necessary oath may be 
taken. 

If he has not kemt the requisite exercises, he goes to the 
sophs' ■ohoUls and huddlee tor that part which he has not 
kept. Wall, Senate House Ceremonies (1796), p. 118. 

llllddlB (hud^), n, and a. [< huddle, v,] I. a. 
1. A number of persons or things thrown toge- 
ther without rule or order; a oonfuged crowd 
or cluster; a jumble. 


kM 

This llUsd my mind with such a kuddla sf Masiffml^ 
Upon my going to rissp, 1 f ril Into the fotlowliif disifm. 

Addiaon, Hnkbsnds and Wlssa 

The acddlsrs were crowded together In a Aeddle. 

Franklin, Autobkig., p, fIB 

2. A winning oast at shovel-board. 

TheEsrlof Kildare^ seeing his writ of death broughttn, 
when he was at ihuflle-board, throws his oast with uls tat 
his mouth, WhiUeoever that Is, this Is for a AuUdlc." 

8, Ward, Sermons, p. 681 

Sf. An old decrepit person. 

This old miser adiing at Aristippus what he would take 
to teache and bring vp nil sonne, he auxiswered athonsand 
groates : a thousand groata, Ood shield, aunswered this 
olde huddle, 1 can haue two leruaunts of yat price. 

Lgly, Eupbues, Anat. of Wit, |». 188. 

What, ye brain-sick fools, ye hoddy-pecks, ye doddjr- 
pools, ye huddea [read huddlaal do ye believe Him? ere 
ye seduced also? Leiimar, Woria^ 1. 186. 

A lisrf-.. [Prov. Eng.]-siidd]« upon linddl*, 
ell in a heap. 

Randal's fortunes come tumbling In like lawyeis' feee, 
huddle upon huddle, Boutay, Match at MImilght, Iv. 

n.f a. Confused; jumbled. 

A suddsln, huddle, indigested thought 
Rowls in my brain— tia the safest method. 

Tha Bawmgaful Quaan 

huddlet (hud'l), adv, [< huddle, a.] In disor- 
der; confusedly. 

It Is Impossible to set forth either all that was (Ood 
knoweth !) tumultuously spoketi, and like as of mad men 
objected of so many, which spake oftentimes huddle, so 
that one couldn't well hear another.. 

Bidlay,p,aOL (Jkwicfc) 

hnddle-duddlet, n, A decrepit person. 

Those gray-beard huddladuddlaa. 

Naehe, Lenten Stuile(Hirl. Mlsc., VI. 147). 

hnddler (hudMAr), n. One who huddles or 
throws things together in confusion, 
huddup (hua-upO» intei^. Get up; go along: 
addressed to a iiorse. [New Eng*] 

Here comes the wonderful one-hoss shay, 

Drawn by a rat-tailed, ewe-necked bay. 

Buddup i " said the parson.— Off went they. 

OTW, Bolmaa, One-Hoas Sluw. 

Hndlbraitic (hfl-di-bras^tik), a, and n. [< Hu- 
dibraa -i- -Uie, after enihuaiaatio, etc. The name 
Hudibraa is said to have been taken from that 
of one of the kni^ts of the Bound Table, Sir 
Hugh fie Braa,] 1. a. Of or pertaining to, or 
resembling the style of, ^^Hudibras,” a satire 
directed against tbe Puritans by Samuel Butler, 
published in 1663; burlesque-heroic: as, Hudi- 
oraatic verse ; HiadibraaticaxaaoT, 

There Is nothing puffy, blustering, or HudUbfoada In his 
(Clement Marot's) onslaught 

IT. J, Bekof, Appleton’s Journal, XL 

Dr. Bryant . . . was fond of exercising bis talent for 
rhyming by throwing his thoughts Intowerse. and suc- 
ceeded in producing some very respectable Huditraalia 
linos. J), J. Hill, Bryant, p. 80, 

n. n. A lino or verse in the style of Butler’s 
*4Iudibras”: as, a poem composed in Hudibraa- 
tica. 

Hudaoniail (hud-so^ni-an), a. [< Hudaoninen 
defs.) + -ian,] 1. Pertaining to Henry Hud- 
son (died about 1611), an IhigliBh navigator 
in the English and Dutch service, discoverer 
of Hudson river, strait, and bay.— 2. In aool, 
and hot, pertaining to Hudson’s Bay, or to tbe* 
fauna or flora of that region : appUed to nu- 
merous animals, etc.— Hndsonlaa Sauna, a fauna 
of North America Intervening between the Canadian and 
Arctic fauDis, between the Isothennal lines of 60‘ and 6r F. 

The next ornitholqgioal fauna north of the Canadian may 
well be termed the Hudeonian Fauna, , . . that porHon 
of lioreal America situated between tbe Canadian Iknua 
and the Barren Brounda 

J. AAffen, Ball. Mua Comp. Zoill., IL 409. 

hndSOllite (hud^son-!t), n. [< Hudson, the river 
BO named, which flows by Cornwall (see def.), 
+ -tfo^.] An aluminous variety of pyroxene, 
occurring in lamellar masses at Cornwall in 
Orange county. New York. 

mod. E. Sm Saif < ME. ham, 
heme, heu, heow, heowe, him, etc., form, appear^ 
ance, color, < AS. hiw, heow, hed, form, appear- 
ance, SB Sw. hy, skin, complexion, vleel. A4^(in 
hd-gi(fa, a vain song, nonsense, tittle-tattle, mh 
gdma, speak falsely or vainly) as Goth, kiwi, 
form, show, appearance,] If. Form; appear- 
ance; guise. 

He taught to Imitate that lady trew, 

Whoae scmblaDoe the did oarria nndar Mgnad haw, 
SpanaattK^t L 4$. 
*'Have over fenyman," there oried’ffiMy ; 

And with him wae a paragon for hue, 

A lovely damsel beanteons and ooy. 

Navar too Xele. 

2. Color ; specifically and teebnieaUy, filitliie- 
tive quauty of color in an object or on a ( 


M 1 peroeine, from far. 
d, or hvOlmg PnjMter. 
liter, tr. of Du Barte'a Weeka, 


1 . 6 . 
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breathe hard, haiMSh, the foreible reipiratioii 
of one who exerts all his strength in giving 
a stroke; MHG. (rare) hUehent G. hauchen, 
breathe, blow, aspirate : iilt. imitative of hard 
breathing : et puff.} L intrans. If. To puff 
or blow. 

When on the Burgee 1 
Th' Qrk, Whirl-pool, V 
SylvtaUrf 

Surely all JEcd'a h^Mna brood 
Are met to war agaanat the flood. 

Cotton (Arber’a Eng. Gamer, I. S16> 

Thoae high aky>kiailng mounta, 

Where huglng wlnda caat up their airy accounta. 

JUiddlotOfi, Micro^Cynioon, L, frol. 

2. To dilate; swell np: as, the bread huffs, 
[Prov. Eng.] ^3. To swell with anger, pride, 
or arrogance; bluster; storm; rant. 

Thia aenaoleaa arrogant oonoeit of thelra made them huff 
at the doctrine of repentance. Souths Bbrmona. 

Shew the gentlemen what thou eanat do ; ap^ a huff- 
ing part. Beau, and Fl^t Knight of Burning reatle, Ind. 

You ahall not wrong a lady 
In a high huMng atrain, and think to bear it 

FUUhMf, Buie a Wife, ill. 6. 
Be huffi and dinga, beoanae we will not apend the little 
we have left to get him the titleof Lord Stmt ArbutAnot 

n. trans. 1. To swell; puff; distend. 

When the aaid winde within the earth, able to huff$ up 
the ground, waa not powerful enough to break forth and 
make iaaue. McUand, tr. of Pliny, 11. 86. 

In many wild birda, the dii^ragm may eaailybe huffed 
np with air. g Onew. 

2. To treat with insolence or arrogance; re- 
buke rudely ; hector. 

One went to Holland where they At^Polk, 

T'other to vend hia warea in Suffolk. 

Prior, The Mice. 

You muat not preaume to At^ua. Schard. 

8. (a) In chess, to remove from the board, as 
a captured piece, (b) In checkers, to remove 
from the board, as a piece belonging to one 
player, as a penalty for not having taken an 
exposed piece belonging to the other. It is 
usual for the player, m removing the piece, to 
blow upon it. huff, n,, 3. 
knit (huf), n, [< htiff, V,} 1. A swell of sud- 
den anger or arrogance; a fit of petulance or 
ill humor. 

Shall I fear an anger . . . that la but m the spleen of a 
waap, a abort pheater and huff of paaaion ? 

Works, VII. xIL 

He had a great dispute with the congressman about 
polltios, and left the plaoe In a huff. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 20. 

2t. One puffed up with an extravagant opinion 
of his own value or importance. 

].ewd shalloW'bralned huffe make atheism and contempt 
of religion the aole badge and oharacter of wit. 

SfMth, Bermona 

3. In checkers, the removal of a player’s piece 
from the board when, having tho chance, he 
refuses or neglects to capture one or more of 
his opponent’s pieces. The latter may, however, if 
he deems It to his advantage, demand the capture instead 

I. The removal is usually marked 

_ * , ^ [Prov. Eng.]— 

_ , . _ . A dry, scurfy, or scaly incrustation on the 

And eneqr day her beaute new^ skin, [ttrov. Eng.]— 0: Strong beer. [Prov. 

* no xiuo Jjawtoo. i 

tasl][f, n. A Middle English form of whale^, hmlhuf), a. [Short for Am^A.] Angry ; huff- 
A variant of icAcaZ. ish. Oay. 

k^-DOIIStv u, A Middle English form of whale- huff-cap (huf'kap), n. and a. 1. 1?. 1. A swag- 


„ ; the xemeet in which red, yellow, green, 
blue, etc., differ one from another; that in 
wMeh colors of equal luminosity and chroma 
Biay differ. Hue is the distinotive quality of a odlor, 
the raqioot In which colors may differ though they have 
the same Inmliiaalty and ohroma. Thus, aoarlet and orlifl- 
mdiffer In Atte, butbnff and yellow especially In chroma, 
nyitle and emerald-green chiefly In luminoalfy. 

The Bdlandois In the Bay of Anton GU Southwards from 
Ifedascar In slzteene degrees saw the King,blackeQf how, 
Purehat, PUgrluMge, p. 7ia 

Bon Oarlos is of a differing Complexion from all thereat, 
lor he Is bUck-haired, and of a Spaniah Hue, 

HoweU, Letters L Ui. 0. 

A smile that glow'd 
Orieatial rosy red, love's proper Atie. 

jrdtwi. J*. L., vUL 6ia 

Of ripen'd Quinces, such the yellow Hue, 

Congreve, tr. of Ovid's Art of Love. 

8. la painting, a compound color in which one 
of ttie primaries predominates, as the various 
grays, which are composed of the three primary 
OQlors in unequal proportion. [Not in use,] 
him^ (hu), n. [Formerly also hew; < ME. hue, 
< OF. hu, hui, huy, huit, huyt, hen (also huee, F. 
hude), a cry, shout, noise, esp. a cry in pursuit, 
as in the chase ; cf . huer, nuier, buyer, cry, shout, 
exclaim; prob. orig. a mere interjection, like 
E. hoo, ho, etc. Gi. hoot,} A ciy; a shout; 
loud shouting of many voices, as in pursuit of 
game or of a fugitive: now used only in the 
l^irase hue and cry, 

A Aite fto heuen I herde thoo. 

AUiUrative Poeme (cd. Morris), I. 872. 

Bucaildoiy. [OF,Attrierf,Atif«f^;ML.Atterium(Au- 
tsMim) If clamor.] (a) In law: (1) The pnnult of a felon 
or an offender with loud outcries or dlamor togive an alann. 


hllffhlMB (huf 'i-nes), a. The state of bringr 
huffy; petulance; ill humor. 

It would he time wril spent that Should join professional 
studiea with that dei^ of poUte oultura which gives dig- 
nity and ouras hufitteet, 

JBulwer, What will he Do with it? iy. 11. 

bniBngly (huf'ing-li), adv. In a swaggering, 
manner; arrogantly. 

The sword at thy haunch was a huge black blade. 

With a great basket-hilt of iron made : 

But now a long rapier doth hang by his side, 

And huffugly doth this bonny Boot ride. Old ballad, 

huffish (huf ’ish), a. t<hia'+4shi.} 1. Swag* 
Petulant; ill-humored. 




(huf'IslT-li), adv. In a huffish man- 
ner ;^th arrogance or bluster, or with petu- 
lance. • 

hufSjdmOBB (huf ’ish-nes). n. The state of be- 
ing huffish; petulance; bluster. 



flaws. [Prov. Eng.] 


Too swsge seas surging, or raise 


le by blusterus huffing. 
Stanihuret, .Aneid, L 76. 


in in the pursuit and ai- 


aa well aa others, are bound to . 
olst in the capture of the felon. 

In Love's name yon are charged hereby 
To make a speedy Am and cry, 

After a face who t’other day 
Came and stole my heart away. 

Shiriey, Witty Fair One^ ilL 2. 
To dare offend In that kind now Is for a thief to leave 
the oovert, and meet a strong Am and cry In the teeth. 

Donne, Letters, xxL 
**Harro and help, and Am and ery, every true man 1 ” said 
tha mercer; "lam withstood in seekingto recover mine 
own." Seott, Kenilworth, xxlv. 

go In English practice, a written proclamation issued on 
the fioepe of a felon from prison, requiring offloere and 
all other people to aasist in retaking him. MwrriU, (6) A 
general outoiy or alarm ; a grost atlr or clamor made 
about any matter.-^ Hue flUAOry A0t,an English statute 
of 16S6 (27 Elis., 0. 18) emending the old laws ronectlng 
hue and cry (l€8^ Btat of Wi^ester, c. 1 and 2, 18 Edw. 
L: and 1854, 28 Mw. III., c. 11) by reducing the liabUity 
of the hundred to half the value of goods stolen, and re- 
oniring that pursuit be made by horsemen as well as 
mtmen, and that the person robbed give notice and be 


Ined a Justice. 

(kfia)» u, [Formeply also hewed; < ME. 

hewed; < Audi + -ocT^] Having a hue or color: 
used chiefly in composition: as, golden-Audd, 
bright-Attod, etc. 

Pbebus wax old and hewed lyk latoun [braas]. 

Chaucer, Franklin's Tale, L 617. 
But thus mnche I dare saine that she 
Wm white, rody, fresh and lifely r 
‘ ^ day her beaute newed. 


n. frand. To rumple; roughen. [Prov. Eng.] 
hBffle (huf'l), n. [? huffle, v.] A menymeet- 
ing ; a feast. [Prov. E^.] 
himmg (huf^liug), n, [vorbal n. of huffle, r.] 
A process of embossing, or decorating in re- 
lief, usually in color. 

Embroidering or huffling gilded leather [patent of 1688k 
Art JounwU, 1881, p. 20£ 

huff-puffddtf a. Swollen; bloated. Davies, 

Huff-yufft Ambition, tlndor-box of war, 

Down-fall of angels, Adam’s murderer t 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, il., Hie Decay. 

huff-sniifl9(huf'8nuf),n. A quarrelsome fellow^ 
a bully. 

Those roaring hectors, free-booters, desperadoes, and. 
bullying huff-enuffe, for the most part like those whom 
Tacitus stiles "hoMiltibus tantum metuendi." 

OseU, tr. of Babelals, IV. xxilL, Fref. 

huffy (huf'i), a. [< 7mjr+ -yi.l 1. Puffed up j 
swAed: as, huffy bread. [Prov, Eng.]— 2. 
Characterised by arrogance or bluster; swag- 
gering: as, a huffy person. 

Wdl, you see, he found Canterbury dt Ca rather huffy, 
and somewhat on the high-and-mighty order with hlm^ 
and, being a demooratio American, he didn't like it 

H, R Stowe, Oldtown, p. 811. 

3. Characterised by petulance or ill temper: 
as, a huffy mood. 

huftyt, n. [Var. of huff.} A swagger. Nares, 
# Cut their meat after an Italian fashion, weare their hat 
and feather after a Germaine hufty, Melton, p. 62. 

hufty-tuftyt, n, [A varied redupl. of Aq^.] 
Swaggering manners. 

Master Wyldgoose, It is not your huflU tuftie can make 


» aMd of your bime lookes. 
Breton, Foate Hath a 1 


of removing the piece, 
by blowing on the piece. 

4. Lii^ht paste, or pie-c^st. 

5 , * 


[< hue'l 4* -Im.] Desti- 


bone. 

lUMlaM (hfl'lea), a. 
tnte at hne or color. 

The wild egpreaalon of intense anguish . . . dwelt on 
those Auelett and sunken featurea Bulwer, Pelham, vi. 

A vapour heavy, hudeee, formleia cold. 

Tennyeon, Vision of Sin. 

hmr (hu'Ar), n. [Also hooer; .< hud^ + -eri.] 
1. A man stationed at the bow of a boat en- 
gaged in seining, to watch the movements of the 
Ish and direct the course of the boat accord* 
ingly.— 2. A man stationed on a hill or at a 
miimiead to signal to fishing-boats the course 
taken shoals of pilchard, herring, or other 
Bah which ihoaL Also called hedker. 


I huffe-eamte, as they call it, 
MMh, well is be that can get 


gerer;"a blusiereK [Prov. Eng.] 

As for you, Colonri Huff-eap, we shall try before a civil 
magistrate who's the greater plotter. 

^ Dryden, Spanish yriar. 

2. Strong ale. [Cant.] 

When this nlppitatum, this j . 
this nectar of ufc. Is set abroach, well 
the soonest to it. 

StuMnu, quoted in Strutt's Sporta and Paitimes, p. 472. 

n. a, 1. Of or pertaining to a huff-cap; 
swaggering; blustering. 

A huff’oap, swaggering sir. 

Jfarsfcn, What you Will, ill, 1. 

2. Strong; heady. 

In what towne there Is the signs of the three marinen, 
the huffeoappest drink in that home yon ahall be sure of 
alwayes. .^asAs, Lenten Stuffs (Bari. Misc., VI. 180). 


Tb^ lie houerlng upon the coast, and are directed .. . 

hn*«r (huf'to), «. a Bwaggerer; a blusterer. 

thepilelMrd. it. Cams, Survey of Cornwall, fol. 82. Therefore not to make mnoh noise to difturbe these In- 

^ A V. 11 V A A 1 felUble kuffere (and they cannot hear a little lor their 

A Middle English foim of Aopfli. own), 1 so%y st^ by thm. 

nm (nuf ), p. [Not fouM earlier than toward Olanvitte, On Witoboiift, Fret 


ef . rough (mf ), towh 
with cm. ffultam) 


guttural (huff 

• VA. ove noun, 


I watobed my Blohard wvMag huffly off, 

R Mn u g h to n, OomotS up ■■ a flower, viL 


Packet of Mad Letters (1687). 
hug (huff), V . ; prot. and pp. hugged, ppr. Auy- 
^ug. jWot found in Me.; with final sonant 
(as in Dan.), for I'og. ^huek, the base of huckle, 
the hip, huoklebackedL crook-backed, huckster, 
etc.: see huckster. The earliest sense of hug 
in E., * shrink, crouch,’ appears to be due to 
Scand. use.] I,f intrans, I, To crouch; hud- 
dle as with cold. 

I hugge, I ibrink In my bedde. It is good sport to see 
this little boy hugge in hu bed fur cold. Paltgrave, 

2, To lie close; cuddle. 

To lie, like Mwns, lock'd up in chests and trunks ; 

To hug wlthswiue. Shak., K. John, v. 2. 

n. trans. 1. To grasp firmly and completely 
with the arms; embrace closely; clasp to tha 
breast. 

Within his arms he hugged them both. 

Bdbin Hood and fAs JStranyer (Child's Ballads, V. 418). 

He bewept my fortune^ 

And hugg*d me in his arms, and swore, with soba 
That he would labour my delivery, 

ffAaA.,Ktoh.lU.,i.4. 

Bralstod and 1 sprang out Instantly, hugged each other 
in delight, and rushed into the warm inn. 

B, Taylor, northern Travel, p. 06. 

Cold to the verv bone. . . . 

He hugged himself against toe biting wind. 

VillioiH Morris, Earthly FanuUse, HI. 864. 

2. To cling to mentally ; cherish fondly or fer- 
vently; hold fast to: as, to hug delusions. 

The Inventors rather hug their errors than improve 
upon them, and go on struggllmr with nature. 

Baeon, Fhysloal Fablea FspL 
With what greediness 
Do I Auy my aflUotlons 1 

Ford, Lover's Melancholy, Iv. 2, 

BveiTWhere we see men . . . hugging their prqludloia 
of edumliiim and tndning aa ebaihi were never hugpsff 
CAamifiiy, Ferfeet Life, p. m 


Inif 

8. To keep olose to: m, to lutg tko land. 

Land’s oatlery wonhoiiM • . . hugn Bt Pator’i Choroh 
JO oloidbr M nearly to fonn ai^ dT it, 

^ and eth ler., X. 896. 
And thai, by running tbe byei of the wind, and craftily 
At^p^tbeoonier% wegottothefootof the street at loit 
M, D, Blaekmoref Erema, liv. 

4o To eurry, especially with difficulty. [Prov. 
.1 —To bnf ono'B self, to congratulate one's sell ; 
Ue, os with secret satlBhwUou. 


chuckle, 

We cannot httg ourwlvei npon the freedom of the Prot- 
estant faith from such forms of bigotry. 

fTarper’s Mag,, LXXVI. 966. 

bng (hug), n. [< hug, e.] A clone embrace ; a 
clasp or pressure with or as with the arms: as, 
to give one a hug; the hug of a bear.— ckmdsb 
hug I formerly. In wrutiifig, a tackle or grip In which one 
wrestler gets the other on his breast and holds him there ; 
hence, figuratively, treacherous or deceitful treatment or 
dealing. 

And a prime wrestler as e’er trlpt, 

E'er gave the Oomith hug, or hipt. 

Cotton, Burlesque upon Burlesque. 

Imge (bdj), a, and n. [< ME, hme, hogc, howqe, 
also with guttural g, hugge, hughCf hogge, hoghe^ 

. bv apheresis for ^ahuge, ^ahttge, < AP. aJ^e, 
aatMo, OP. ahoge, ahuge, aht^e, ahoege, ahugue, 
high, lofty, great, large, huge, also as adv., in 
great quantity or number : prob. orig. a phrase, 
a hoge, lit. at neight: a, < L. ad, at, on, in; hoge, 
hogue, a hill, height, of Teut. orimn, from the 
noun represented by E. how^, and thus nit. from 
the adi. high: see hm^, high,^ 1. a. 1. Having 
great bulk; very large; Immense; enormous 
of its kind: as, a huge mountain; a huge ox; a 
huge beetle. 

other Snsyles there ben, that ben fulle grete, but not so 
huge as the other. MandevUU, Travels, p. 198. 

X call it s huge amphitheatre, beoanae It la r<q;)ortcd it 
contained at leaat flfue thousand persons. 

Corgat, Crudities, I. 68. 

In Austrslia a huge marsupial, with the head of an ox, 
and compared to wnloh onr kangaroo Is only a great rat, 
atraddled and hopped about as It pleased. 

P. BoHneon, Under the Bun, p. 177. 

2. Very great in any respect; of exceptionally 
great capacity, extent, degree, etc.: inordinate: 
as, a huge difference. [Now chieny colloq.] 

Ho . . . seyde, "Lord ! this Is an huge rcyne I 
This were a wMer for to slepen inne.” 

Chaucer, XYoilns, 111. 056. 

The patch [Launcelotj is kind enough ; but a huge feeder. 

ilAfl*.,M.olV.,lI.6. 

But, 0 ! ere long, 

Bvpe pangs and strong 
Win pierce more near his heart 

Milton, Clrcnmolsion, 1. 27. 

He took the hugest pains to adorn bis big person. 

7’Aaejlreray, Vanity Fair, ill. 
Vast bulky. Immense, gigantic, colossal, pro- 
See 6iif Ary. 

Great bulk. 

The Arke of God, which wisedom more did holde. 

In Tables two, then all the Greeks haue tolde ; 

And more than euer Borne could comprehend 
In huge of learned books that they ypend. 

T. Hudeon, tr. of Bu Bartaa’s Judith, 1. 102. 


hnawri (hug'te). 

hugs or embraces 


2911 

/, ». l<hug + -eri.] One who 

36S. 

/hr), 0. [Cf. ^ 
ivt^ans. To lie in ambush ; luri 
n. trans. Tomuffie; conceal. 

Ooq If use, ahroade, and beate the world about. 

Tell trueth for shame and hugger vp no ill. 

Breton, Fasquirsliadcappe, p. ll. 

hugger-mugger (hug'er-mug^'sr), n, and a, 
[Also written hueJeer^muoker, Sc. huggrie^mug- 
mie, hudge^udfie: in the sense of confusion, 
disorder, sometimes oontr. to hug^ug; Ascham 
has hudd/ermoiher (Toxophilus, 1545), Skelton, 
hoder^moder (Halllwell), and ME. hody-moke oc- 
curs, indicating that the mod. forms are popu- 
lar variations of a compound which would be 
analogically ^hudder^mueherfi ME. huden, hiden, 
hide (> also the closely similar huddle, which 
stands for ^hudder, < ME. hoderen : see huddle), 
+ ME. *muken, *inoken, a verb not found ex- 
cept as in hody-moke, but the prob. source of 
ME. mokerere, a miser, and of mod. E. dial, mog, 
sulk, be sullen, muggard, sullen, displeased ; cf . 
OH(J. muooaasen, mutter, MHG. muekzen, much’ 
zen, G. muekeen, G. also mueken, mutter, grum- 
ble, s 8w. mucka s Dan. mukka : see mog and 
muggard. For the connection of ^ secrecy ' with 
^confusion,' cf. Aicfei as related to Saddle.] 1. 
n. Privacy; secrecy. 

Judge Tharp, Sir Edward Coke la law, and he lays, The 
Attorney-general or any other prosecutor may apeak with 
UB in open Court, to infoim ui about the business before 
US in open court 

BUbume, Mot in hugger-mugger, privatoly or whisper- 

‘" 25 : keiie. Mo air; it la no hugger-mugger for him to 
do aa he did ; spare your words. 

State Trials, Lieut.-Col. John Lilbume. 

In huggsr-mugger. (a) In privacy or aecreoy ; in con- 
cealment. 

We know not any man's intent (God only knoweth the 
heart), yea, the words we know not, they are so spoke M 
hugger-mugger, 

J. Bradford, Works (Parker Soe., 1858X IX* 288. 

Wliere’er th’ in hugger-mugger lurk. 

I'll make them ruo their handy-work. 

8. HutJler, Hudit^ X. ill. 267. 
(6) In confusion ; with slovenliness. [Low and colloq.] 
n. G. 1. Glaudestine; sly; underhanded,— 
2. Confused; disorderly; slovenly: as, he works 
in a very hugger-mugger fashion. 

Bugger-mugger they lived, but they wasn't that el^ to 
please. Tamyeon, Village Wife. 

hugger-mugger (hug'dr-mug'^r), v, I. tram. 
To nush; smother. 

That is a venial offence, to be hugger-muggered up. 

New York T^ne, June 1, ’ 




1862. 


diS^a^’ 

n. 


II. intrane. To take secret counsel ; proceed 
clandestinely. 

Listening to keyhole revelations, atid hugger-muggering 
with disappointed puimciana 

New York Tribune, Feb. 25, X862. 

'1), r. U [Freq. of hug,"] To hug; 


qutntly tiM 6i^oa wte M 

men M AdndM O^giW sad^ffiolUiig of 1^ 
wardHeniylT.oftanoe). In spit^ these wwaaBdOe 
ma ssa cr e of Bt Bartholomew, August fUSh. iSthAhedem- 
tinued numerous and imwarf ul, and the edict ofNantaa Is- 
aued bv Henry XV. a56& Monred to them full pOUScSind 
civil righta. Their political power was broken alter tlm 
surrender of LaBocheile in 1628, and the revocation of tha 
edict of Mantes by Louis XIV. (1685) and the submuant 
persecutions forced hundreds of thousands into exiie to 
nuBsis, the Metherlandt Swltserland, Eturlsnd, et c, sfmw 
settled in the ooloniee of Mew YorkTvirgl]^ eto.7teu 
espeoitlly in South Csrolins. The name is sometimeB 
plied at the present day to tbe descendants of the oiip- 
nal Httguenocsr 

Huguenotism (hU^ge-not-izm), n. [< Huguenot 
+ The religion and principles of the 

Huguenots. 

Huraerlan (hU-gi-S'ri-aai). a. Of orpertaining 
to F. C. Huguier (1804-73), a French surgeon. 
— HttgUiSEiaai See cufiofi. 

hiwt (hU'ji), a, [< huge + -jA; an extension 
01 huge : of. vasty for vast,'} Huige. 

The Langa, skimming (m it were) 

The Oceans surface, someth every where 
The hugg Whale. 

Sylweter, tr. of Bu Bartea's WeSki^ L 5. 

A serpent from the tomb b^an to glide; 

His hugy bulk on seven high volumes rml'd. 

Dryden, A f?»e id, T. 

llUia«blrd(hwe'^-bArd),n. ANewZealandblzd, 
Heteralocha aeuHrostris, See out under Hetsra^ 
loeha, 

huisherti n, and v. An obsolete form of ushor. 
In slle his wey he fyndeth no let 
That dore can none huiuher schet 
Qower, MS. Soo. Antiq. 184, f. 75. (HaBteell.) 

Studying 

For footmen for yon, fine-paced huUhere, peges, 

To serve you on the knee. 

B, Jonean, Devil is an Aai^ IL a 

hii]Eab,«. Same as hooka, 

huket (huk), 11 . [Also hetde, huik, hudk; < ME. 
huke, hewk, hewke, also heyke (after the OD.), < 
OF. huque, hueque, ML. huca, a mantle, < OD. 
huyoke,u, huik as MLG. hoike, heike, huke, hoke, 
LG. heuken, hoiken b MHG. hoike, cloak, man- 
tie.] An. outer garment worn during the fif- 
teenth century in western Europe, the rormand 
character of which are not certain. It appears 
to have been often decorated with fur. FaCrhilU 

Heralds with hukee, hearing fuU hlj, 

Cryd largesse^ laiwesse, ohevaliers tres hardy. 

Mused Meereadon, Defiance to K. Arthur. 

As we were thus in conference, there came one that 
seemed to be a messenger in a rich huke. 

Baeon, Mew Atlantis. 

huket, V, t [< huke, ».] To cloak. Hares, 

And yet 1 will not let it alone, but throw some light 
voile of spotlesse pr^nded _well-meimini|r ovw i^ to Ante 


LUgglef (bxLtt'l), V, t, 
embrace. Holland, 


kugef (hfij), adv, [< huge, a.] Hugely. 

He talked huge high that my T-oid Protector would come 
• in place again. Diary, March 8, 1660. 

They are both huge angry with ybur master. 

Meele, X^ug Lover, Iv. L 

hugely (huj'li), adv, [< ME. hugely, M, -liche; 
(Htuge + -XyS.] In a huge manner; enor- 
mously; immensely. 

Doth it not flow as hugely as the sea? 

Siak„ As you Like it, 11. 7. 
All impatience ... is perfectly useless to all purposes 
of case, but hugely effective to the multi^yingtbe trouble. 

Jer. Taylor, MolyJ^ug, ill. 4. 

They love one another hugdy. Stede, Taller, No. 266. 

hugeneas (hilj^nes), n. f< ME. hugenys; < huge 
+ -ness,) Toe state of being huge ; enormous 
bulk or largeness: as, the hugeness of a moun- 
tain, or of an elephant. 

The piled-up arches [of the Coliseum], jutting into the 
blue air, in their shattered hugeneee, seemed like vast 
overhanging rooks. B, Bowden, Shelley, II. 245. 

hugaoUBt (htl'Jus), a. [Early mod. E. hogeous; 
Kkuge + -ous; an extension of huge.} Huge. 

He made his hawke to fly 
With hogeoue ahowte and oiye. 

Bivlton, Ware the Hawke. 

. What would have fed a thousand mouths was sunk 
To fill his own [an elephiuit'Bj hugeime leiwthof trunk. 

Verses spoken at Breaking-up. 

Illl8«0llil7t,ad». Hugely; very greatly. JVorM, 
GisfeA. To aatlsfle vou 

Xn that point, we will sing a soiw of his. 

Let'slw'tiXlovetheBetelladBAtmiMly. 

W, CukwHghi, The (Mnaiy Sshl), 


emi 

Huguenot (hu'ge-not). n, [= Hugonote _ 
Pg. Huguenote s It. Ugonotto (NL. Huenotieus, 
A. D. 1562), < F. Huguenot, a Huguenot ; prob.ult. 

< F. Huguenot, a personal name (found as a sur- 
name as ear^ as 1387), dim. of Hugo, Hugon, 
HHgw8,< MHG. Hug, Hdc, Hugh, a man’s name, 

< MHG. huge, OHG. hugu s OS. hugi s AS. hyge, 
hige, mind, thought: cf. hogu, care: see how^. 
The name as applied to tbe Protestants of 
France was first used about 1560, being appar. 
imported from Geneva, where it appears to 
have been for some time in use as a political 
nickname. Its paistieular origin is unknown; 
no contemporary information has been found. 
No person named Huguenot is conspicuous in 
the nistory of the Huguenots ; but the nick- 
name, if of merely local origin, may have taken 
its rise from a person so named of whom no 
record has been preserved. Scheler mentions 
16 proposed etymologies, of which 8 rest on 
the name Hugo or Hugucs, One of the others 
refers the name to the Swiss eidguenot, repr. 
G. eidgenoss, pi. eidgenossen, confederatei^ lit. 

< oath-fellows,’ < ekl b E. oath, + genoss, MHG. 
gendz b AS. genedU a fellow, companion: see 
oafh and geneat. The F. word was at first used 
and felt as a term of reproacl^ prob. because it 
was regarded as a synonym of wmevan, i. e. ^a 
foreign ((Sktrman) heretic.’] A member of the 
Reformed or Oalvinistic communion of France 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth oenturies. The 
Huguenots were the Furitsna of France^ noted in gen- 
eral for their austere virtuee and the stugular purlW of 
their livee. They wereperteontedintbe Amoi nunds 
L and his immediate successors, and after IMS were fSe- 


end mask it from publlcke shame and oblMuy. 

H. King* Half e-penny worth of Wit (1618)^ Bed. 

hulckt (hulch), n. and a. [A form of hunek, 
appar. by mixture with AsXii;^.] !• n, 1. A 
hump or hunch.*»2. A slice. 

n. a. Crooked, Halliwell, 
kulchbackedt (huloh^bakt), a. [A form of 
hunchbacked: see hulch and hunch.} Hunch- 
backed. 

"('an yon tell me with what instruments they did ItT” 
*<Wlth fair gullies, which are little hav^h-haMced deinl- 
knlvea" Urguhart, tr. of Babdaia L 87. 

-hulcbsdt (hulcht), a. Having hulobes or humps, 
hulchyt (huPchi), a, [< hulch H- -yX.] Humpy. 

What can be the signification of the uneven ahmgglitt 
of her AuleAy shoulders ? (Irquhart, tr. of Babelsia UL 17. 

huldee (huPdS), n. An East Indian plant, Cur- 
cuma Umga, the old tubers of which furnish 
the substance called turmeric, which is used 
as a mild aromatic and for medicinal pur> 
poses. 

huldert, n. Apparently a variant of atderi; 

Bulder, black thome, semes tree, beche, elder, sspa 
and salowe . . . make bdow, starting, studding, gad- 
dynge shaftes. Aeeham, Toxophllua, p. llfi, 

hulferet. n. 'A Middle English form of kiOver, 
hulk^ (hulk), n. [< ME. hulke, shyppe, huleus” 
(Prompt. Parv.), < AS.hfiZd(Taie),^MUdbvL. 
liburna (which means prop, a light, fast-sailing 
vessel, a'Libumian galley), as OD. hulke, hoike, 
D. hulk B MLG. hM, hom, hunukdlke, LG. 
hoik B OHG..hokko, MHG. hdlehe, G. hoik, also 
hulk, hulke, b ODan. hoik sb OSw. kelker m OF. 
hurgue, orque, a hulk or huge ship, < ML. M- 
ea, hulka,kuleus, oiea, prop, holcas, a ship of 
burden, i Gr. dXicdp, a ship which is tow^ a 
ship of burden, a triMUi^vessel, merchantman 
(of. a maohine Ua draggiu shte on 
land), < iksstv, draw, drag, b Wulg, sMbs^ 
vldshH 8 Pol. wlohe m Bohem. vleku m Busm 
vleehl, etc., dnw. draw.] If. A shi^ paHisa« 
larly a heavy amp. 



talk 

O Miortd Mm t jMotti tldiie 1^ 

Miif hoiM our IMftTtluMe angrir floodt rvtira. 

tr, of ]>a BortM'a Wo^t, U., Tho Ark. 

Ai when tho IfArt of lonie woll-tlmbnKl hutk$ 

Ii with the btMt of loiDe outmgioas liomio 
Blowne downe. ‘ F. Q., V, xi. 29. 

8 . Anything bulky or unwieldy; a large un- 
wieldy person. 

Hanr Monmonih's brawn, the hulk Sir John. 

It pneoner to your ion. ShaL, 2 Hen. IV., 1. 1. 

The Aidkof a tall firabanter, behind whom 1 stood In the 
ooRier of a street^ shadowed mo from notice. JS[p. Hall. 

8. TBy confusion with Au q. v. ] The body of 
a snip or decked vessel of any kind ; partieu- 
lavly» the body of an old ship or vessd which 
Is Ulia up as unfit for sea-sernoei or a dismasted 
wreck. 


Nay. eren the huHrs of the ihlps that carried them, 
though not oonvertod into oonatellationi In the heavens, 
used to be honoured and visited as sacred relics upon 
oarth. Cook, Third Voyage, L L 

4f. [By confusion with hull^, q. v.] A hnll or 
huslL Pegge.^Tbik hulks, in England, old or dis- 
masted ahipe fonnerly used as prisons. 

‘There was one H-— , who, I learned, in after days was 
seen eipisting some maturer offence in th§ hulko. 

Lamb, Christ's Hospital. 

talk^ (hulk), n. [< ME. hulke, hoUce, a hut, 
hovel sty, < AS. hule, a hulk, hovel, prib. coni 

JSs ff .SSSS'Jgsa* 
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but really a different word; < ME. AoH, AoUe, 
Aoole, hoWf the hull of a ship, a particular use 
of Aoldi, a hollow. Hull^ is thus identical 
with hola^f both being variations of hole\ in a 
sense prob. derived fiom the !>.: of. **het hoi 
van een sehip, the ship’s hold or huU^ (Sewell: 
see hold^ and Ao/e^, n.] The frame or body 
of a ship, exclusive of her masts, yards, and 
rigging. 

Here I beheld y« sad speotaolo, more than halfe that 
gallant bulwark of the kingdom miserably ahatter’d, 
baldly a veasell intlre, but appearing rather so many 
wrecks and huUt, Evelyn, XHary, June 17, iSdd 

Long stood Hir Bedivere 
Revolving many memurle% till the Aiiff 
Look'd one black dot undust the verge of dawn. 

Tennyom, Paialng of Arthur. 
Same aa oAtiU. 


A huUt, at hunt (nouf.). 

By real 
hard, we 


By reason of oontraiy windes, which blew somewhat 
lay a hull vntlU morning. 


Udkluiyt*$ Vvyageot IL 104. 
They could bear no asU, hut were forced to lie ct hull 
many days together. 

jy. Morton, New England’s Memorial, p. BS, 

Bull down, (a) Eaut., so far off, as a ship, that the hull 
la invisible^ owing to iho convexity of the earth’s surface^ 
while the masts and sails are stUl seen. 

Now, at 16 miles, a ship is Aidf doten; so It comes to thia 
that we can throw a Odnoh shell on to the deck of a ship 
before we can sec it t Soi, Amar., N. S., LVIIL S40. 

so far behind as to stand no chance 


yy. <wver. feoni theWt of «.] I trans. To strike 

Mm, E. ^<2, cover, hide: see httOl, hm, and o^i^e the hull of (a i ' ' 


ship) 'With a caunon- 


AcafS.] If. Abut. 

Thel maden lillc housis (ether hulkie) in desert places. 

Wydif, Wisdom xi. 2 (Kirv.). 

8. A pigsty or a cattle-pen. [Prov. Eng.] 
talks (fulk), n. [E. <&al., « E. hollfi, AS. 
holegn; the -A repr. the orig. guttural.] The 
holly. [Prov. Eng.] 

kolta (hulk), t'. t [A dial. var. of holkA 1. 

To take out the entraila of : as, to hulk a hare. 

[Bare.] 

1 eould hulk jowt gracu and hang you tm oross-leg'd, 

Ukea hare at a poulter^a Beau, and PL, Fhllaster, v. 

8 . In mining^ to take down or remove, as the 
softer part of a lode, before removing the harder 
part. Seei7oiipe,ii.,5. 

Mk* (hulk), «. [< hum, ».] In (o) ^ pen ; a sty. [Prov. Eng.1 

aide of the lode of llimV«*’’[Aii^*4.of Holly. 

^ hard metalliforous portion ofitdSv^ (») 

The excavation made by this operation. iik/i ix 

(hiri'kiag), a. r< *«#, 2, + -<»p2.] 

Unwieldy; heavy and clumsy, [Oolloq.] 


As we were under fnll besdwur, and swiftly rounding 
her with a hard j;»ort helm, we delivered a broadside at 
her consort, the Bombshell, each shot hulling her. 

The Century, IXXVI. 428. 

II«f iutrans. To fioat or drift on the water, 
as the hull of a ship without the aid of sails. 

Being then little winde. and neere the land, they tooke 
in their sayles, and lay hulling* Bakluyt'e Voyagee, 1. 422. 

Thus hulling in 

The wild sea of my consoienoe, I did steer 
Toward this remedy. Shak., Hen. VIII., if. 4. 
He look’d, and eaw the ark hull on the flood. 

MUOm, P. L., xL 840. 

~ (hul), t’. t A variaut of hilPi. 

.P*?! .P®?. hoU® (hul), n. [<fc«l|8,r. Of. also hutt-a.] A 


hllllobkf(hiil'^),ii. rOrigin obscure.] ATonA, 
a small part ox a sail lowered in a gale to ke^ 
the ship^B head to the sea. 
hlil^i^uPi),a. [<Aif{{i*f -pi.] Having husks 
or pods; siliquous. 

hnlfy^, n, [Gf. hum,'] 1. A long wicker trap 
used for catching eels.— 8, A perforated cheA 
for keepinff crabs and lobsters in the sea till 
wanted. BalHweU, 

hnloist (hfi^l^ist), 11. Same as hyUHat, 
hnlotlieiBni, hnlotheiBt. Same as hylotheimt 
hylotheiat, 

EulBeaa (hurs^S^n]), a. Of or pertaining to 
John Hulse, an English clergyman (bom 1706, 
died 1789 or 1790). .py his will he provided for sev- 
eral endowments or founditlons in the Cnivenity of Cam- 
bridge, the principal of whidh are the Hulaem leotureablp 
on the evidence! of Obriatisnify or on diffloultlea in the 
Scripturea, and the HnlaesniMrofeaaorahip of divinity. The 
Holaean lecturer (called by him the " Chriatiaii Prescher”) 
is choeen annually (beginning with 1620), and now dellveri 
from four to alx (but lormeriy more) lecturea or aermoni 
before the university, which are published. The Hnlsesn 
profeisorahip wss aubstltuted m 1800 for the offioe of 
^Chriatiim Advocate " initituted by Hulse, 
hnlfft (hulst), n. [D. hulst, holly.] . Holly. See 
hoUm, 

hnlstert, V, t [ME. hulatren, conceal, hide. ult. 
< AS. heoktorf a covering, concealment, dark- 
ness : see holster,] To hide ; conceal. 

1 wol herberwe me 
Iher I hope beat to hulitred be. 

Eom* qfthe Mote, 1. 6140. 

hulver (hurvCr), n, [< ME. hulver, holver (huU 
vuTy holvur), hu^ere, holly, < leel. hufft^, dog- 
wood (othemse called heinvidhi, prop* ebony, 
ebony-wood, < beinUf ebony (< L. cAonteg), as- 
similated to bein, leg, bone, s E. Aonol). Con- 
nection with Ao%, hoUen, ME. holi, holin^ etc,, 
doubtful.] Ilex AquifoUvm, The knee- 

hulver is Ruseus amleaiujs, the butcher’s broom ; 
the sea-hulver is Etyngium maiitimum* 

Save hulver and thorn, thereof flail for to make. 

Tumr, Five Hundred Polnta. 


Ton are grown a large hulking fellow since 1 asw yon 
•at Brooke, Fool of (Quality, IL 166. 

[<AafAl + -yl.] If. Bulky; 
[Col- 


tallqr(iiul'ki>«< 

unwieldy. — 8, Clumsy; loutish’; hulking. 

loqO 

t want to go first and have a round with that bulky fel- 
low who turned to challenge me. 

Oiorge Eliot, Mlddlemaroh, Ivl. 

tall^ (hul), n. [< ME. hule, hote, hoole, holL a hnller (hul'Cr), n, [< hum + -ori.] One who 
hull, husk, shell, < AS. hulu, hull, husk, as Ml), or that which hulls ; specifically, a hulling-ma- 
Aaillfl, D. Ai^ a veil, covering for the head, hood, chine ; a hulling-mill or huUer-gin. 
cap, as OHGf. Att^, MHG. G. hulle, a veil, cover, hnller-l^ (bul^r-jih), n, A cotton-gin for gin- 
hood, ca^sheath, husk, case; also with forma- uing cotton gathered wil 


, , , A dialectal pronunciation 

of whole, common in New England, 
hullabaloo (hul^f^b^lOOf [Also written hal~ 
lubaloo, hullabaUoOf ^.huUie-bulloo, hillMulUm, 
hullMullow, hiUie^balow, hullie-bulHe, halloo- 
balloo ; a varied redupl. of indefinite elements ; 
cf. hullo B hello, halt6\ hubbubboo, and hurly- 
burly,] Uproar; racket; noisy confusion. 

Thlukest thou that we we dying of silence her& end only 
to be preserved, like the infant .Tiipiter, by a hullabaloo f 
Bultper, Last llsys of Pompeii. 


Sometimes a thousand tw[ 
Will Atim about mine ewa 


live -g, Mb. hulse, also hulsehe, hutdsche, D. hulse, Knight 
hnlL husk, co^ case, b MLG, huls, LG. hulse b huUet (huUet), n, A dialectal variant of owlet, 
OHG. AiflMi, MHG. huls, hulse, hulsehe, hUlsche, hull-gW (hurguU), n, [Perhaps a conniption 
O. A9I^ hull connected with the of whole goU, with ref. to the closed hand (see 


verb, AS. *huUan, ME. Aid^ hilm, hillen, E. Ati^, 
cover (of. Sc. hiU s huU), ult* from the root of 
AS. Aeiflfi, ME. helen, cover, hide : see heal2, him, 
and ef. AcHS.l An outer covering, particularly 
of a nut or of grain; a husk. 


fist). Oi,gull^,7,hum,] A guessing game 
Jor children, one plwer takes a number of beans, pess, 
or the like in bis closed hsnd, saying, “ //tiff gull. An- 


MMistiire Is ernshed and preaeed oat. 

1 learnt more from her In a flash 
Than If my brslnpan were an empty hull, 

And every Muse rambled a aeienoe In. 

TwMipMik, Prinoesa IL 
TO onhnek troth a-hldiiig In Its Atiffi. 

Browning, Ring and Book, L 988. 

BlnL Bntk, ele. Bee iWm n, 

|^r(hul),v.t r<M£lAi«H6ii;<Ai«22l,a.] 1. 

T6 mn off the bull or hulls of: as, to hull 
ipain; to huU strawberrie6.»8t. To strip off. 

BasUU Aulkls we the hides of thlae beriwi, 

Sfallbe we vein that gare to go farther hennea 

WBMamipPalomaCE. R. T. S.), 1. 2587. 
lhailiy. SeeSboe 0 AlMwfey,anderrairlsyl.---Hkl]]Cd . .. 

“ — ‘-^olegiiAieotXndiaaoomormaiae huUo (hu-l6')f iutefj, 

‘naweriilyetoimmtlM BuUofO 
the 

a. St 


r says, **Uand full." Then the first aays, **Mx)el how 
many?” The other player then gneasee at the number, 
teki^ all if the gness isooneot, otberwiae roakitig op the 
disorepanoy. 


The hnlkee, Avffsf, or Sklnnee of grapes, when their 

^ - . . iroinsnriflior. hulUng-nUbChlllO (huring-ma-sbdu^), n. Ama- 


ratfMhailiy. SeefhoeeAborlep.ani 

|S|p{lnil),«. [Oonfoniicdto, 
Sd wil£, hJm, as if the ’I 


^ne zor removing the hulls from giam. in sueh 
hulilng-msohinee as the wbeat-huUer, the bwley-miU, 
and the homlny-mlU, the hull la broken and torn from 
the mnain without oroahing the nsin itself. In the pesrl- 
Wloy mill,, the hoU la romovM and the grain rounded 
by grinding. In cotton-rieanlng the boUs with the seed 
ana lint are sometimes treated together In the huUer- 
gtn. All these huUing-msmues, except the lest, are es- 
senUslly grlnding-mille, and employ either rotating stones 
or rougnened revolving cylinders. 
hulUte (huUit), n, [After Prof. Edward HuU 
of Dublin.] A black massive mineral filling 
cavities in basalt near B^ast, Ireland. It is a 
hydrous silicate of iron, aluminium, and mag- 
nesium. 

Another form of hello. 


uia nguaiiy lura- ndmiaes which represent no sound that 
•hell’ of a ship, fcom any Engltshman’s ujal 


•t ever yet iasned 
HowAddWoida 


hummen, hum (cf. OD. hummen, henmen, mutter, 
hum (def. 2), hem, D. hemmen, erv hem after) ; 
froq. humblel, q. v.; orig. imitative, like ME. 
bumtwm, E. hum^ and mom^, bumble, hum, 
buzz, MHG. G. summen b Dan. summo, buzz, 
Sp. sumbar, bum, resound, Pg. sumbir, buzz.] 
I, intrans, 1. To make a prolonged droning 
sound, as a bee in flight; drone; murmur; 
buzz. 

Suddenly with lioisteroui armos he throwes 
A knobl^ flint, that hummeth as it goes. 

Sylveeter, tr. of Bn Bartss’s Weeks, il., The Handy-Crafts. 

: instruments 
Tempest, ill. 2. 

8. To rive utterance to a similar sound, such 
as the droning of a tune, a contemptuous or 
vacant mumblinff, a murmuring expression of 
applause or satisfaction, hesitation, dissent, 
etc. 

When Burnet preached, pert of his congregation Atim- 
fMd so loudly and to long that he sat down to enjoy it 

Johnson, Bp. Sprat. 

3. SameasAen/S. 

If you ebanoe to be ont, do not confess it with standing 
sUll, or humming, or gaping one at another, 

B. Joneon, Eplomna v. 1. 

m my lord, “what have j 
f and hawing, but speaL 
Fielding, Tom Jonee, viiL 11. 

To maJBS things bum, to set matters in rapid motion or 
activity. [U. S.] 

Since the American nation telrly got hold of the holiday 
(ChriitmaaJ, ... we have made it hum, ta we like to say. 

C. jD. Warner, Harper’s Mag., LUVZIl. i9. 

II. trans, 1. To sing with shut mouth, as to 
the sound m; murmur without articulation; 
mumble: as, to hum an air. 

Fray, let me look upon the gentleman 
With more heed ; then I dia but hum him over 
In haste, good faith, ea lawyers ohancay sheeta. 

Beau, and FI,, Wit at Several WoagonM, i. 1. 
And fw below the Roundhead rode 
And humm'd a surly hymn. 

Tennymm, Talking Oak. 

8t. To express approbation of, or applaud, by 
humming* 

Such Sermons sa are most Aiimm'd and implauded there 
would ecaroe be suffer’d the second hearing In a grave 
congregation of pious Christiana. 

Jfilfon, Apology for Smeotymnnna 

Here NaSh, If I may he permitted the use of a polite 
and fkshionable pluiMb was hummed, 

MdamrailUcliaidKsah 


"Well, you feUow," says my lord, “what have you to 
Bsy ? Don't ataud humming and hawing, but apeak out." 
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2. Pertaiidog to the sphere, nature, or faoiiltieB 
of man; relative or proper to mankind; mun- 
dane; secular; not divme: as, human know- 
ledge, wisdom, or science ; human affairs. 

My hand was in all human probability the flnt that had 
knocked at bia door in s quarter of a century. 

Soritner’r Maj,, IV. 662. 

Hamaa sign, (a) in a algn luatitnted by a con- 
vention among men ; a conventional eign. aa a stroke of 
a bell for a sign of the hour, (b) In attrof,, a sign of the 
aodiao correspondiim to a constellation having for its 
itoure a human bcong. The human signs are Gemiiih 
Vligo, Aquarius, and the first half of Sagittarlua sByn. L 
ifuman, etc. See humane, 

n. n. A human beiu; a member of the 
family of mankind. [Now colloq. or humor- 
ous.] 

Mars, Mars (said he), thou plague of men, smear'd with 
the dust and bloud 

Of humanett and their ruin'd wala. Chapman, Iliad, v. 

Humane for men, which Mr. .Bartlett includes in his 
*'ldotionai7 of Amerioaniams,'' is ChMman's habitual 
phrase in his translation of Homer. I find it also in the 
old play of * The Hog hath lost his Pearl." 

Lowell, Biglow Papers, Int 

Parson £ ... is just as fleroe upon the dogs when 

they annoy him as he Is upon theAttmant who cross his 
]»ath. Rarpot^e Mag,, XVL 137. 

To see such a number of terrified creatures taking sano- 
tnaiy in every nook along the shore is enough to infect a 
silly human with alarm. 

R, L. Stewmnm, Inland Voyage^ p. 121. 

humanatef (htl^roan-dt), a, [< ML. humanatus, 
pp. of humanari, become human, < L. humanun, 
human: see human.] Made huxnan; endued 
with humanity. 

Of your saying it followeth that the bread Is humanate 

Ox M -i.- • -u • I or incarnate. Oran?ner, Ans. to Gardiner, p. 860. 

2t. [Prob, from its causing a buzzing or hum- 

humaine (with the Accent on the first syllable) ; 
recently differentiated, with form and accent 
of the L. humdnutty human, also humane : see 
human, and cf. -an, -au6.] If. Of or pertaining 
to man; human. See human, a., l.-~2f. Pro- 
fane; secular. See /iuman, a., 2. 

His ignorance acquitos him of all soienoe^ humane or 
divine. Sir T, Omrbury, Characters^ An Hypocrite. 

AristoUe, • • . Euripides, SophodesL and all humane 
authors. Sir T, Browne, Vulg. Err. 

3. Having the feelings and inclinations proper 
to man; having tenaemcBS, compassion, and 
a disposition to treat other human beings and 
the lower animals with kindness; kind; be- 
nevolent. 

It is the humane wsy : the other course 
Will prove too bloody. mat,. Car., iii. l. 

rVom racks, Indeed, and from all penalties directed 
i^nst the peraons, the property, and the liberty of here* 
tloa the humane spirit of Mr. Gladstone shrinks with hor- 
ror. Macaulay, Gladstone on Church and State. 

4. Tending to humanize or refine: applied to 
the elegant or polite branches of literature, es- 


(hum), n. [< kumi, v.] 1. Any Inarticu- 
late, low, murmuring, or buzzing sound, as that 
made by bees in fli^pt, by a spinning top, etc. ; 
a fAint continuous sound having no definite 
pitch; abuzz. 

In drawling hum# the feeble insects grieve. 

Addifofi, tr. of Virgirs Oeorgtos, iv. 
Sounds come 

fflowever near) like a fSInt distant hum 
Out of the graas, ftem which mysterious birth 
We gnesa the bucy aeoreta of the earth. 

Keate, Vox et pneterea nihil. 
With the hUm of swanning bees 
Into dreamful slumber lull'd. 

Tennyeon, BleSnore. 
The hum outliving the hushed bdll. 

Lowell, Darkened Mind. 

Sp^floaUy--(a) A low confused noise, as of a crowd, or 
of distant voioes or sounds of any kind. 

Item camp to camp, through the foul womb of night, 
The hum of either army atilly sounda, 

Shak., Hen. V., iv. (oho.). 
Towered cities please us then, 

And the busy hum of men. 

Milton, L'AUegro, 1. 118. 
No Bonn^ of life is beard, no village hum, 

Bryant, Earth. 

•(2>) A buas or murmur of applause or approbation, (c) A 
■uund uttered with closed mouth by a epeaker in a pause 
from embarrassment, affectation, or the like: as, Aums 
and hawa Also (and now more commonly) hem, 

I take my chair. 

And, after two or three majestic hume, 

. , , Peruse my writings. 

Maetinger, Parliament of Love, IL 1. 
My solemn hume and ha'a the servants quake at. 

Fletcher (and Maeeingerfj, Lovers' Progress, 1. 1. 


Its exact eompositiou is uot known. 

And calls for hum. 

You takers of strong waters and tobacco, 

Mark this. B, Joneon, Devil U an Au, v. 6. 

Lord, what should I all ! 

What a oold I have over my stomach ! would 1 had lome 
hum. Fletcher, Wildgoose Chase, IL 8. 

Vcnoui hum, in pathol,, the humming sound heard in 
the large veins at the base of the iieok, especially in anemic 


hnxn^ (hum), interj, [Another form of htm, Vm, 
interj., q. v. see hum\ n., cbd. in aense 1 (c). 
Cf* iA.hum, humm^ an interjection of forbid- 
ding or directing ; F. hum, hum, a coughing ac- 
cent or voice.] An interjeotional, hesitating 
sound, uttered with or dturing a pause; hem; 
h’m. 

Bar. Hum, hum—' 

Jam, That preface^ 

If left out In a lawyer, spoils the cause, 

Though ne’er ao good and honest 

Fletcher, Spanish Curat^ lit. S. 

(hum), e. f.; pret. and pp. hummed, ppr. 
hummifM, [Crig. dial. ; appar, a particular use 
of hum^, V,, I., 2, II., 2; cf. Sp. aumhar, joke, 
jest, make oneself merry, Fg, ffombar, joke. Jest, 
a particular use of Bp. aummr, Fg, tmmbir, hum, 
buzz: see humh Cf. humbuff,] To trick or de- 
lude; impose on; cajole. 

I don’t mean to cajole yon hither with the expectation 
of amusement or entertainment; you and 1 know better 
than to hum or be hummed in that manner* 

Mme, MArblay, Diary, XI. 168. 

hnm^ (hum), n. [< hum% e.] An imposition or 
hoax; a humbug. 

Tia true his friend gave out that be was hanged ; 

But to be aure, *twai all a hum, 

Oarrvdt, quoted in.Jon Bee'a Samuel Foote P< IxxxvL 

It's "No Go"— it's "Gammon "—It’s "all a Hum." 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, IL 186. 

I daresay all thia ii hum, and that all will come back. 

Lamb, To Manning. 

Jmimui (hfi'man), a. and a. [Fomerly humane, 
humaine, < ME. *human (in adv. humanly), hu- 
main, < OF. hemain, F. humain wm Pr. human, 
uman as .Sp. Pg. humano s It. umano, < L. ka- 
manua, of or belonging to a man, human, hu- 
mane, < homo (homin-), man : see Homo. Cf . hu~ 
9aaa6,adoubletofk«fiian.1 I, a. 1. Of, pertain- 
ing to, or characteristic of man or of mankind; 
having the qualities or attributes of man : as, 
human life or nature; a human being; human 
shape. 

Neuer humatnurmia to It egal ! 

Bom, ifFarienag (E. E. T. S.X 1. 961. 

It ii not impossible to me . . . to set her before your 
eyes to-morrow, human as she is. 

4fAak.,AsyouLikeit,v. 2. 

But who his human heart has laid , _ 

To Nature’s bosom nearer? Whittier, Burna. 


peoially philology, rhetoric, poetiiw, and tho 
study of the ancient cluBsics. Bee humanity, 5. 
He was well skilled in all kinds of humane literature. 

Wood, Athenw Oxon., I. 810. 
It [theology] is too universal in its relations to be able 
to stand alone; It will disclose its best treasures only to 
those who come to It cultivated by the atu^ of the hu 
CofUemporary Bee,, 


nature, or of matters relating to hnmiirtly. 

CoUins, . 

bnmailiform (hu-mau'i-fdnn), a, [< L. ks m a 
nti8, human, 4 forma, form.] Having the form 
or characteristics of man ; human. . [Bare.] 

All religion being more or leas anthropomorpMo, or kn* 
numirontk the struoture of the spirit world must ooifs- 
spond with human oonceptloiiB and ezperienoea. 

Amor. Antiguarian, XX. 11. 

humanify (hv-man'i-fi), V, t; pret. and pp. 
humanijied, laps, human{fmng, [^ L. kumanue, 
human, + faeere, make.] To render huxnan; 
incarnate. [Bare.] 

1 will not dispute whether be could uot have reoetved 
us again to favour by some nearer and eaiier way than for 
His own Sou to be humanized, end being man to be ora- 
ciflod. Mm, h Adame, Worfca, HI. flL 

hninaiiisation, hTunaiiise, etc. Bee human4ga~ 

tian, etc. 

hnznanism (hn'm^n-izm), n. [< human 4 -ism.] 

1. Human nature or character; humanity. 

A general disposition of mind bdonglng to a man aa 
Buch is tenned hwnaniem, Moyer, 

According as he [manl raises his intelleotual and monl 
nature to the levels of a higher and higher humawiem, 

Amer, Anthropologiet, L U. 

2. A system or mode of thought in which hu- 
man interests predominate, or any purely hu- 
man element is made prominent. 

The Hegelian idealism first bred the more eensnallatlo 
system of humaniinn, and then humanim bred sooiaUam. 

Bae, Contemporary Socialism, p, llA 

Here we have the atem Puritanism of old Birmingham 
passing into modem nonconformity, . • . and this milder 
form ox the old spirit mellowing at last Into nineteenth- 
century humaniem. nineteenth Century, XX. 846. 

I neither admit the moral Influence of theism in the 
past, nor look forward to the moral inflnenoe of human- 
tern in the future. W, K. Clifford, Leoturee, IL 240. 

8. The subjects of study called the humanities; 
hence, polite learning in general ; literal^ cul- 
ture ; especially, in the revival of learning in 
the ^dole ages, the intelligent and apprecia- 
tive study of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew fetters, 
which was introduced by Petrarch in Italy, ana 
spread thence throughout Europe. 

hninanist (hu'm^n-ist), n, and a, [ss F. kimia- 
niate s Bp. Pg. humanieta s It. umanista; as hur 
man 4 -isL] I. ii. 1. One accomplished in lit- 
erary and classical culture : especially, in the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, 
one of the scholars who, following the impulse 
of Petrarch, pursued and diBseminated the 
study and a truer understanding of elasslGal, 
and particularly of Greek, literature. The active 
enthusiaam of the numanlsts was the chief fluster in ae- 
comidishing the Benalasauce. 

The author of Utopia was known foriolerant and liberal: 
he was a humaniet and a reformer. 

B. W. Diaon, Hitt Church of Eng., L 

Among the men of lottere were many of the most emi- 
nent humanUte, such as Leonardo Bnml Aretino, scholar 
and statesman, bom in 186Bi 

C, E. Morton, Church-building in Middle Agei^ p. 258. 
He[ 


iiMgaa conlnat^ with the speoWiat on the one 1 


mofierletterB. 
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■Byn. 8, Humafw, Merciful; tender,teiider-hearted,kind- 
heeited, oompesalonate. sympathetic. Humane differs 


from the ordiuery use of merciful in that It expressea ac- 
tive endeavora to flud and relieve suffering, and eape- 
olally to prevent It, while fnereiful expresses the disposi- 
tion to spare one the suffering which might be inflicted. 
The good Samaritan was humane ; Sbylock ahould have 
been tneroifid; the Royal Humane Society; a merciful 
Judge. 

Human, Humane, Human Is that which belong! to 
man aa man ; humane means not inhuman, compasBlon- 
ate. A. 5. HOI, BhetortepTfil. 

And we moat humbly beseech thee, 0 merciful Father, to 
hear na. Bock cf (Mrnmon Prayer, Conuunnion Servloeb 

[Invocation. 

hlUlianaly (hv-m&u'li), adv, [< humane 4 -fyS. 
Cf • humanly, 'I In a humane manner ; with kind- 
ness, tenderness, or compassion, 
himuuianesa (hp-man'nes), n. The quality of 
being humane; tenderness. 
Immaa-liMurtadneBS <hu'man-har'ted-Be8), «. 
Humaneness; humanity. 

Hia [Scott’s] own wonderful humanheartedneee--90 
broad, ao clear, so geninL ao bumorona 

J. cTShairp, Aqieots of Foehy, p. 106. 

bimiullOOd (hfl'm^n-htid), n, [< human 4 
-hood.] The state or condition of being hu- 
man; humanity. [Rare.] 

It a man attempt to benefit humanity by being flUthfol 
to bis humanhoad, be is obliged ... to run counter to 
Mm Mm,. Maeeall. Slem. of Individnallsm. n. OOl 

IminaillM (M-man'to), n. t< ^ 

Lochyt Europ. Morals, L SOI see-tcf^ Toe doctri^ or science of human 


I tbo ecleotio ... on the other. 

O, 8, Hall, German Cultun^ p, 94. 

2. A student of human nature, or of matters of 
human interest; one versed in human affairs, 
and relations. 

Equally ifleasedwlth>a watch, a coach, . . . or a toot in 
hydrostatioa Pepys waa pleased yet more by the beanto, 
the worth, me mirth, or the mere scenic attitude In Ina 
of hia feUow-creatnrea. He shows himself throiuhoat a 
sterling humaniet. B, L, Steveneon, Samuel Pepya 

n. a. Humanistic. 

Italy, that holy land of Humaniet enthusiaam. 

Ehcye. Brtt., XII. 411 

inxnuifitic (hfi-ma-nis'tik), a, [< humaniet 4 
-to.] Of or pertaining to humanity or the hu- 
manities; cnaraoteristio of humanists or of 
humanism. 

come to traslAe 
J.OoM, 

Science . . . substitutes a world of loroa and law for 
a world of Attreoniriic divinitlea. 

Fep, aoL Mo,, XZX. in 

The old Plotoiiic goda do not aasert themaelveB; thiy 
are buried and turned to dnte nod the more modani ko- 
HMfitoftodlvinlUra^swiw. ^ ^ ^ 

J, Burrougke, The Oentniy, XXYXL 111 

hiiiiiaiiisMcall 7 (hfi-m;^-iite'ti-k||l-i), ads. In 
a humane maimer; by ’means d! the hmnaid- 
ties. 

Apert from eturent oontravrasleB itood the teacMiigs 
of the school of Ohertree, heemanietteaUy fwmtUbaAanim 
study of the andenta. A, Seth, Bnoya. Brit, XXL ill 

hiiiiuOdtaria&(h9-man4-te'ri'W)f4ua3idit [< 
humanity 4 -ariafi.] L In WneWU^efiMtOF 
ing the mamsoitff or humatt ; 


No myitlo dreams of asoetio piety had om 
the tranquillity of its humainime devotion. 



M dMUTliig his diTinity.— 8. HftTing rewd 
to tho intereiti of hoinaiiity, or oil mankmd; 
broadly philonthropio. 

SummlkurimL wider of leope tbin philinthroplo, ie a 
d pNgnaiit with aigolfloaiioe. 


— 

XL o. 1, In fhool. : (a) One who aesertB the 
mere humanly of Jesus Christ, and denies his 
diwinity: a ITnitarian. some hamanitaiiam hold 
that Chnai wai the aabjeet of a dirine inapiration which 
Modorad hla human nature an extraordinary one. (^) 

One who maintains the perfectibility of nu- 
. ... . .. ^ grace.— 8. One 
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neataat hwmeiittir-aagr, PMipto «lsf«staii4 te hunblrtt (hum'btrd), n. [< hvm^ + MnH.] A 
obaenrathma upon it 8Utk, Bpeotator. Sa fiOS. hummingbird. [Bwe.] 

6. Leii^M OT UtMatuM of ft mcmly hB • 

or teoular land: opposed to dwMtjf: general- j, m. JMSa culirttnv. 

ly in ^ plnrftl, wia wferenee to the several jni||ibta»t (hnm'bl), v. i. [< ME. hamtelm, 
branches of such Htera^, M phitology, giw- for •*«msie(ea(.OD. honmOen), brnn. 

nw, rhetoric. pTOtry, the «to^ of the ancient fteq. of hwamea, E. huml like bunOth, W oi 
classics, and the like. In Scotland, in the eingu- - - -- - 


tiunr refining, elevating, and bun 

however, 1 think la an eironeoui etymology. They were 
called literal humaniorea, the humanUiett by way of op- 
poaition to the lltene dlvlnw, or divinity, the two atudlei, 
and theology,^ then oom|detlng the circle of 


man nature without the 
who adopts the doctrine or theory that man’s 
wphim of duty is limited to a benevolent in- 
terest in and practical promotion of the welfare 
of the human race, apart from all considera- 
tlons of religion. — 3. A philanthropist. 
l Miann.itiefl.ri£tilMn (hv-man-i-tfi'ri-f^n-izm). n. 

[< kumanitanan + 4frm.] 1. In fheof.,‘the doc- 
mne that Jesus Christ possessed a human na- 
ture only.— 8. The doctrine that mankind may 

the sum of man’s duties. 

nerre leronx, who ct a later period became the ex- 
ponent of Hymatdiarianim, a kind of Saint-Simoniim 
BMdtIied and tinctured with Hwellan phUoiophy. 

A T, Bly, French and Oermaii SodaUim, p. 72, 

‘ 4. Humane or humanitarian principles ; com- 
prehensive humanism or philanthropy. 


lar, applied to Latin and Latin literature alone : 
as, a professor of humanity, 

PhUcdogioal ctudlei, when philology . . . waa reitrloted 

to the oiutivation of the langusgea, llteratare, history, • . . ^ 

and aroluBology of Greece and Borne, were vayocmmonly AUmble^ (hum'bl), V', i, i 
called litem nnmanloree, or, in JBngllsh, the humaniiiee; «rir. humblina TSo hu 
and it is the conviction^ th^ viSoe as a moiml and Intel- » 

leotnal discipline which hss led schalars almost uulver- 
BsUy to asorlue the origin of this appellation to a sense of 
“ * imsnliinginflneMe. Ihis, 


y mavL vueuiuK/, miou wiu|uouuk uie tnrvav ui 

ic knowledge, which, at the period of the Intro- 
duction of tho phtase, scarcely inoladed any branch of 
physical sclenoa O, i\ Mareht Loots, on Bng. Lang., 111. 

, j, n. .[< htt- 

maniee H- -ation,'] The act of huVnanizing^ or 
the state of being humanised; 
man or humane; assimilation 
Also spelled humanisaiim. 

It la under that name [dntyl that tho process of humani, 
weAion ought to begin and be oonduoted throughout. 

Coleridge, Table Talk. 


dioiti, homfl- : see hum^, Ct. humhlehee. For the 
form, cf. humble^, humble, kamblef nimbU, etc.] 
To hum. 

To hmMe like a bee. Mineiheu, 

, pret. and pp. httmhZed, 
hummel (in sense 2) ; ult. 
a secondary' form of hambU, mutilate, nam- 
Btrix^ : see hamble, Cf . humbU^^ a.] If. To 
break; make sore. 

Kibed or hwoMed bedes. 

Holland, tr. of Tliny (ed. 1684), XL 88. 

8. To break off the ears of (barley) with a flail ; 
separate fh>m the awns. [Nonh. Eng. and 
Scotch.]- 3f. To break off the horns of. 

The polled or hvinMed cattle come next under our oon- 
sideranon,- a kind well deserving of notice. 

, n i in wi r .i i iB, w 0, CuUey, Observations on Live Stock (178^ 

f knableaf (hum'bl), o. rSc. hummel hummle, 

to humanity, hamyllf having no horns (cf. humlie, 

a cow having no homs); < humbk^, e.l 1. 


the sabUme humanitarianiam of Its ethics. 

J, (he^ Evenings with Bkbptics, XL 68. 

Bumanitartemlem aims at the reorganisation at sooie- 
Iw, so that all ahall possess equal advantages for gening a 
Ufillliood and contributingjo the welfare of souety. 

L. K ward, Dyuam. SocioL, XL 460. 

kOBIAIlltU&t (bfl-ma-nish'w), n. [Irreg. < hu- 
manity H* 4aft.] A' humanist. 

Thwe waa an orator there, a man of great reading, a sin- 
gular aoiiolar, and an excellent humauMan, 

Holland, tr. at Flntaith, p. 688. 

Jfay, air, X have read hlatory, X am alittle humanUSan, 
B. Joneon, Cynthla'a Bevda 111 8. 

bimiAlllty (h$-man'i-ti), n. [< ME. humanize, 
< OF, humanite^ humaiaete^ F. humaniti ss rr. 
hnmaniiat s Sp. humanidad ss Pg. humanidade 
m It, iMMiiiffd B D. humaniteit b O. humani- 
tdt eat Dan. Bw, humanitet, < L. humanita(t-)8f 
bnxnan nature, humanity, also humane con- 
duct, < humanudf human, humane: see human, 
humane.] 1, The condition or quality of be- 
ing human; human character or nature. 

The nature and oondltion at man, wherln he is lease than 
GodJJbnqrgi^and ex^ynge not withstandyng al other 


hnmaillse (hfl^mw-1z), e. ; pret. and pn. hu- 
manized, ppr. humaniziny, js F. humameer b 
?«•_ humaniaar; as human + -ige,] L trana, 
1. To make human; give or attribute a human 
character to ; render conformable to human na- 
ture or requirements. 


Broken; bruised; sore.— 8. Having no 
as a cow. 

tbaym sdf, 

‘ vnoertane 

. homyllnSX 

iMiMidan,Oron.B.,x.c. 12. (Jamieeon,) 


heir tho wyte. 

3. Pertaining to a humble cow. 

The lop-ear [in the xebn] is a decidedly hummel charac- 
teristto. Amer, Baturalietf ggs, 

4ffsw'-aj!«afcs«r5sis 'i£JS‘rS!’ 


Holland^ tr. at Plutarch, p. 986. 


Sian, . . , considered simply as a being of this wnrld. was It. umiU, < L. humilia, low, slight, hence mean, 
' • all that was best and bright- humble (cf. Qr. on the ground, 


I erth, is called humanitie. 

Sir T, Bigot, The Govemour, U. & 
There is no sneh thing as stereotyped humanUy; It must 
ever be a vagneb bodiless idea, becauae the oonorete units 
ftom which It is formed are Independent reelities. 

J, H. Bowman, Gram, at Assent, p 86& 
In the deluge, Flntan eocaped by taking the form of a 
salssoB, until tbe receding waters left him high and diy 
em Tsim HOI, when be resumed his humanity, 

W. S Oregg, Irish Hist, for Eng. Eeaders, p 4. 

8 . Mankind collectively; the human x«ce. 

BumeuUty must perforce prey on itself, 
lofUedeep. 


Like monsters c 


Shak„ Lear, Iv. 2. 

It waa enttliig very close to the bone to carve such a 
Stared at humamty from tbe body politic to make a sol- 
dkroL 0. IT. ffolmee, Old Vol. of Life, p. 61. 

8. The ehafaeter of being humane; considera- 
tion for the sensibilities of others, and sympa- 
thy with their needs or suffering; kindness; 
bimevolenee; a disposition to rebeve distress, 
whether of men or of animals, and to treat all 
creatures kindly. 

To wittadraw something from thyself to give to other- 
tint is a point of humamty and gentleness, which never 
tSketh away so much oommodity as it brlngeth sgain. 

Sir T. Mam, Vtopk(tr. by Bobinson), IL 7. 
Are yon angry, air, 

Eeoiuise yon are antertaln'd with all humanity/ 
freely and noUy us’d? 

Beau, and FI,, Custom of the Country, Ui. 2. 

Eha notion of what, for want of a better phraae, I must 
eiD a moial brotiieriiood la the whole hnauHi raoe has 
hasn ataadfly gainliig ground during the whole eonrse of 
MslaiF, and we have now a large abetraet term answering 
«D this notion — If WMiittg. 

jrcias, lariy iBlst. of Xastltatlmis, p 64. 

PoMteness; eivilfty, 

tbpinteintliya 


cannot beagrs 
' “clai 


IS j pf iss n ee. It Is no k tnwn nU pi. 
Meee SSek (B, B. T, B), p, m. 

otihnnenmHn^ 


A to give 

which has no ■mti o n 
tidUIntin 


r bet psqrie of tin 


to the Greek tho expression w i 
est in his thoughts. What could he do but Autnonis^his 
gods? Faithe qfthe World, p. 168. 

2. To render humane or gentle ; make suscep- 
tible or agreeable to human feeling; refine or 
soften the human character of; civilize. 

Song might tell 
What humanizing virtnei near her cell 
Sprang up and spread their fragiance wide around. 

frordsisoKA,.Clfl Saint Beea' Hesda 
It is slways humanUitw to see how the most rigid creed 
Is made to bend before the kindlier insUnots of tbehesrt. 

^ Lowell, Among my Booki^ 2d ser., p. 118. 

Hnmaiitssd lymph. See lympA.— Humanised vims. 
Seeoirta. 

IL intrana. To become human or humane; 
become civilised. 

By the original law of nations, war and extirpation were 
the punishment of in|uiy. Humanieing by degrees, it 
admitted slaveiy Initead of death ; afurtber step was the 
exchange of jurisoners instead of slavery. FranHin, 

Also spelled humaniae, 

humanlEcr (htl^man-i-x6r), n. One who hu- 
manizes. Also spelled humaniaer. 
hnmaXLldxul (hfl'mim-kindOi n. The race of 
man; mankind; the human species. 

A knowledge both of books and human kind. 

Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 640. 

hnmaitly (hu'mpn-li), adv, [< ME. humanly, 
courteously, kindly : see humanely and human,] 
1. In a human manner; after the manner of 
men ; according to human knowledge or belief : 
as, humanly speaking, it is impossible. 

Look at this little seed. See . . . how humanly it dies ; 
how Atttnanly it puts forth Its spring leavea 

G, D. Soardman, Creative Week, p 181. 

2t. Kindly; humanely. 

Though learn 'd, well-bred; and though weU-bred, sincere *, 
Modestly bold, and humattly severe. 

Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 6S6L 

humaimaw (hu'm§n-neB), ft. Thu state 
quality of being hiunan; humanity, 
btiinate (hfl'mat), n. [< humlie) + -atei.] A 
salt of humic acid. 

humatile (hu'mi^til), a. [Iireg. < L. humatua, 
pp. of humare, tiury, + E. -ile,J Buried. See 
the extract [Rare.] 

All species buried et a later date than the dlluvlan de- 
posit were to be ooniidered merely humatile or sub-foiail. 

B. Jely, Man before Metals (tnuia.), p 17. 

hunAtioilt (h^-m&'sbqn), n. [< L. httmario(n-), 
a buying, < humare, cover inth earth, inter, 
buy, < Awffiitf, earth: see humua. Cf. exhuma- 
Uan, inhumation,] Interment; inhumation. 
Lanoashiro gave me breath. 

And Ounbiridge ednoation: 

Mlddksiz gava me destii, 

And this ehuiDh mgr ' 
fUlers 


low, trifling), < humua, the ground, humi, oh 
the ground, b Gr. on tho ground: see 
humua, human, etc., and chamasleon, chameleon, 
ehamomile, eamomile,] 1. Lowly in kind, 
state, condition, amount, etc.; of little worth 
or moment; unimportant; low; common: as, 
a humble cottage; a man of humble origin; a 
humble follower; my humble means. 

These humHe considerations make me out of love with 
my greatness. Shdk,, 2 Hen. IV., ii. 2. 

I.et Innocence 

Be written on my tomb, though ne'er so humble, 

Til aUX am ambitious of. 

FUUher, Double Mairisgo, Iv. 2. 
I ssid, I thank thep Fate, 

X who went forth so humble. 

That I coroe back so great. 

Bryant, Poet's First Song. 

2. Lowly in manner or guise; modest; unpre- 
tending; submissive: as, a humble apology. 

And slle that ben byfore 
Yow in this stede, sslue withe humble Face. 

Babeee Book (E. E. T. 2.), p 2, 

In him the painter labour’d with his skill 
To hide deceit and give the harmless show 
An humble gilt, calm looks, eyes willing still. 

Shak,, Luoreue^ 1. 1608. 
To plesse, yon must a hundred changes tiy ; 
Sometimes be humble, then must soar on high. 

Dryden, tr. of Soileau’s Art of Poehy, ill 679. 

3. Lowly in feeling: lacking self-esteem : hav- 
ing a sense of insimificance, unworthiness, 
dependence, or sinftuneBS ; meek ; penitent. 

God reslsteth the proud, andgivethgrtoeto the AumMs. 

1 Pet. V. 6. 

Show me thy humble heart, and not thy knee. 

5AaA.,iach. XL. IL 8. 
pmBrofllUnVleS4)0S8B. 8eeace«ss.«BFIL 2. Dnas- 
■umlng, unobtrusive, unostentatious, 
or hiUAbla^ (hum'bl or um’bl), e. t , ; pret. and pp. 
humbled, ppr. humbling, [< ME. humblen, reil. ; 
< humbleh^ a,] 1. To make lower; bring down : 
bow down. 


J.Wet 


i Wofthlsa Tanesshirs, 


The highest mountains msy be humbled into vsllevs. 

BakewiU, Apology. 

The common executioner . . . 

Fills not the axe upon the humbled neck. 

But Srst begs pardon. EAeJr., As you Like it, UL 6. 

2. To make lower in state or condition ; reduce 
in power, possessions, esteem, etc. ; abase : as, 
to humble one’s foes; to humble the pride of a 
rival. 

Is it bar naturiL or Is it her will. 

To be so omell 10 an AumAlMl foe? 

Speneer, Sonneta slL 

Fortune not mndb of humbUng me oan boast; 
Though donbli te'd, bow have 1 lost I 

i<vw,iaito(BaMian.iLin. 
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8. To m^e humble or low^ iEvfeeliiig; brin^ 
down the pride or vanity ox; make meek am 
flubmiBsive; humiliate: often used reflexiveiy. 

SwmHe yimradveii tberefore under the mighty hand of 
God, that he may exalt you. 1 Pet v. a 

They [the lordal kumUe tfwnMltei to the King, and 
orave Pardon for that they had done, which they obtained. 

Baker, Chroniclei, p. lOB. 
vgyn. Dehaee. Degrade, etc. See obaee, 

Immblabea jhum'bl-be), n. [< ME. humhylbee, 
homhulhef E. dial, also hummobee; (AS. not 
found) as D. hommelby s Dan. ImmUbL hiunble- 
bee ; not directly compounded of humble^ ^ hum, 
+ hee\ the simple noun ^humble, a humble- 
bee, bemg older (OHG.) ; ME. not round alone, 
OSe. hummelt a drone, s= OD. homml (equiv. 
to hqmmel as E, bumblehee). a bumblebee, a 
drone, a wasp, b OHG. humoal, MHG. humtel^ 
hummelf G. hummeL bumblebee, drone, as Dan. 
humle as Sw. humia^ bumblebee. The mb in 
OHG. humbal can hardly be the ordinary dis- 
aimilation of mtn as in humbU^f v., humbk*^, 
humbUfi^ though the word cannot well bo sep- 
arated in its origin from the imitative base 
hum^, Cf. bumbleheeJ] Same as bumblebee. 

Kni me a red-hipped humble-bee, on the top of a thistle. 

Shah., M. N. D., iv. 1. 

The young humble tee . . . breeds In long grass. 

I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 7a 
llurly, doling hunUOe-bee / 

Whore thou art is dime for me. 

Emerson, The Humble<Bee. 

Irambleflcation (hum^- or um^bl-fi-kA^shqu), n. 
rirreg, < humble^ -f •ficatim*'] Humility. [Lu- 
dicrous and rare.] 

The Prospectus ... has about it a sort of unmanly 
humbleAeattou which is not sincere. 

Southey, Letters (1809), II. im. 

bumblelieadt, [ME., < humbled + -head : see 
-hood.] Humble estate or condition. Chaucer. 

bumblelyt, <tdi\ A Middle English form of 
humbly. 

Iromble-moathed (hum'bl-moutht), a. Hum- 
ble in speech. 

You are meek, and humblemoulth'd. 

Shot., Hen. VIXl., U. 4. 

ImmbleneBS (hum'- or um'bl-ues), n. [< hum- 
ble^ + -nog/f.j The state of being humble or 
low; humility; meekness. 

For my part I am rather, with all sublecied humbla. 
floss, to thank her excellencies. Sir P. SUttney, Arcadia, i. 

Her dress . . . 

Is homely— fashioned to express 
A wandering Pilgrim's humhleneee, 

Wordemerth, White Doe of Hylstone, vli. 

Imsible-pie (hum'bl-pl'), n. [< humbles, for 
umblds, orig. numbles, q. v., + 


i'-omm'bliiig),n. [Verbal n. 

of humbug , «.] Bmuiliation. 

1 like theae tears well, and this humblim also. 

Beau, aftd PL, SoomfuT Lady, It. 1. 

htimblixigly (hum'- or um'bling-li), adv. In a 
humbling or numiliatinjg manner, 
humbly (hum'- or um'bli), adv. [< ME. hum- 
bliche, humeliehe, kumhlely; < humblf^ + -tes.j 
111 a humble manner; with modest subxnissive- 
ness; with humility. 

A warrior, with his shidd of pride 
Cleaving humbly to his side, 

And hands In rteignation prest 
Palm to palm, on his tranquil breast. 

IPordeteorth, White Doe of Rylstone, i. 

Humboldt blue. Same as '^rit-hlue. 
humboldtiUte (hum'bdl-ti-ut), n. [Irrcg. < 
Humboldt (Baron Alexander von Hiimbbldt 
(1769-1859), the German naturalist) + -lite. < 
Gt. Aidof, stone.] A variety of meliUte ; a silir 
cate of aluminium q.ud iron, belonging to the 
vesuvianite group. 

humboldtlne (hum'bdl-tin), fi. [< Humboldt + 
A native oxalate of the protoxid of iron, 
humboldtite (hum'bdl-tlt), n. [< Humboldt + 
Same as datolite : a name given by L4vy 


humhuemy (hum'bus^i), a. r< ewNdey < 

-ety.] Thepractieeolnumb^; false pretenai 


+ 

pretem; 

imposition. 

humbUIB (hum'bus), n. [< hum + btegg.] 1. A 
cockchafer, MelaUmtha vulgaris. [Prov. Eng.] 
—2, A thin piece of wood With a notohed edge, 
which, being swung round swiftly on a strin^ 
gives a humming or buzzing sound; a " 
roarer. [PTov. Emg.] 
hum-cup (hum'kup), it. 

Eng.] 

"J’iiabarrd thenof At«m« 0 ttpwhlch we call the black r^. 
Sueeex Sheepeheariug Song, quoted Bickerdyke. 

humdrum (hum'drum), a, and n. [In form a 
compound of haigl and^di^mi, perhaps orig. 

La! 


Strong ale. [Prov. 


to crystals from Tyrol, on the sup 


I that 


they differed from ordiuarv datolite in form, 
humbug (hum 'bug), n. [First in use about 
1735 as a piece of fashionable slang, with 
exactly its present sense : but Dean Miues de- 
fines it (about 1760) as a false alarm, a bug- 
bear,” appar. a more orig. sense; < hum^, a 
dial, ana slang term, delude, impose on, cajole, 
+ higl, a specter, goblin (see hum^ and bug ^) ; 
but, as in other slang terms, little regard was 
paid to the elemenis of which it is formally 
composed. The use of humbug in ref. to a per- 
son IS more recent: cf. fraud, similarly used 
in colloquial speecn.] 1. A trick; an impo- 
sition, especially an imposition perpetrated un- 
der fair and honorable pretenses ; a hoax. 

There !■ a word very much In vogue wltli the people 
of taite and faahiotH which, though it hai not even the 

penumbra ” of a meaning, yet makes up the sum total of 
the wit, sense, and Judgement of the aforeaaid people of 
taste and fashion ! — This peace will prove a confounded 
humbug upon the nation.— These theatrical managers 


people of distinction ! It is a flue inake-weight in con- 
versation, and aome great men deceive themaelves au 


ogregiuusly aa to thinkj^ey^mt^ some^^^ it ! 


The Student (1751> ] 


(Todd.) 


, ^ , jiigl.] A pie will not prove anot 

made of the umbles or numbles (that is, the 
heart, liver, kidneys, and entrails) of the deer. 


1 retnemlier the origin of that word Atimhug, which has 
reigned in high for several years, but I hope this 


9'plo, or pie 

numbles of a deer, formerly, at hunting feasts, set before 
the huntsman and his followers, but with further and now 
exelusivo alluslun to the adjective humble. 

** You drank too much wine Isist night, and disgmoed 
youraelf, sir,!' the old soldier said. ** You must get up 
and eat hunMe-pie this morning, my boy." 

Thaekeray, Newoomes, xiv. 

Your “ Youll see nex* time ! " an' “ Look out buiuby ! " 

Most oilers ends In eatin' umble-frie. 

Lowell, Biglow Papery 2d ser., p. 61. 

htUlble-plEllt (hum'bl-plant), n. The common 
sensitive-plant, Mimosa pudUsa. 

humbler (bum'- or um'bl^r), n. One who or 
that wbicn humbles ; one who reduoes pride or 
mortifies. 

humbles (um'- or hum'blz), n. An erro- 
neous form of umbles, originally numbles. See 
humhle-pie and numbles, 

humbleeeet. [ME., also humblis; ^ OF. hum- 
bleee, humolesse, humility, < humble, humble: 
seekeiabJe^.] Humbleness; humility; low obei- 
sance. Chaucer, 

Go, Utille blU, with all humblie 
Vnto my lady, of womanhede the floure, 

And sale hire howo [a] newe Troilea lithe In diatres 
All onely for hire sake. 

Political Poeme, etc. (ed. FumivallX p. 44. 

With faire fearotali humUeeee towards him shee came. 

Speneer, F. Q., 1. ill. 2a 

humbleslof, n. An obeisance : a jocular form 
of humblesse, Davies, 

He kissed bis liands thrice and made aa numy humbUe- 
eoe ere he would Anger it. 

Vaster^ten Stuffe (Harl. Miao., VI. 172X 

humbllng^t (hum'bling), it. [< ME. humbeling, 
humbUng, verbal n. othumbelen, humbkm, hum, 
humble : see hymblehj A humming. 

lyke the last hunMiynpe 
After the cla^ at a ttmnarUiB. 

Chaueer, House w Arne, L lOSA 


ler humbug, 

Britieh Mag,, April, 1768, p, 642. 

The great and illustrious humbug of ancient history 
was The Lleoslnian Mysteries. 

De Quineey, Secret Societies, i 

2. A spirit of deception or imposition ; false- 
ness; hollowness; nretense; sham: as, there is 
a great deal of humbug about him.— 3. An im- 
postor; a cheat; a deceitful fellow; a person 
given to cajolery, flattery, or specious stories. 

In reading it [<' Gammer Ourton'a Needle "] one feels that 
lie is at least a man among men, and not a humbug among 
liooks, 2d ser., p. 164. 


humbuge. 


Lowell, Among my 1 


4. A form of nippers for grasping the cartila^ 
of the nose in refractory cattle. E, H, Hnigl 


_ ight, 

— 6. A kind of candy. See the extract. [Prov. 
Eng,] 

He had provided himself witli a paper of humbuge for 
the child — being the North-country term for 
certain lumps of toffy, well flavored with peppermint. 

Mre, Gaeketl, SylvIa sTovers, xUlt 

humbu (hum 'bug), r.; pret. and pp. hum- 
bugg^ ppr. humbugging, [< humbug, «.] I, 
trans. To deceive by a false pretense; impose 
upon; csjole; hoax. 

With other fine thlnga 
Such as Kings say to Kings 
When each tries to humbm his dear Royal Brother, In 
Hopes by such ** gammon to take one another in. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, IX. 80a 

n. intrans. To practise deceit or trickery. 

Twlxt natiaiis and parties, and state polltiolanS| 

Prihi shop-keepers, Jobbers, smooth lawyers, physiolans ; 

Of worth and of wisdom the trial and test 

Is— mark ye, my friends !— who shall humbug the best. 

Brookee, Kpllogue on Humbugging. 

humbugftble (hum'bug-a-bl), a, [< humbug, v,, 
+ -o^te.] Capable of being humbugged; gul- 
lible. tfearc.] 

My charity does not extend so far as to believe that any 
reasonable man (humln^gable as the animal Is) can have 
been so humbugged. Souihey, Letters (1885), IIL 48a 

bnmbnggar (hum'bug-^r), a. One who hum- 
bugs. 


droned, being thus in effect a redupl. of hmi^, 
i. e. * hummmg,’ droning, monotonous.] 

Dull; commonplace; homely; tedious. 

3 hall we, quoth she, stand still Aum-dnim, 
md sec stout bruin, all alone, 

By numbers basely overthrown? 

S. Butler, Hudlbras, L ilL 118. 
Yet am 1 by no means certain that she would take me 
with the impediment of our friends' consent^ a rsgular 
humdrum wedding, and the reversion of a good fortaDe 
on my syie. Sheridan, The Rivals, tt. L 

Rvery one knows that at the age of fifty a plodding.Aum- 
drtm, methodical printer IRiohardson] . . . proved him- 
self au original genius. Qvartorig Beo., OLXIIL 4a 

n. n. 1. A droning tone of voice; monoto; 
nous or tedious talk. 

I am frequently forced to go to my harpsichord to keep 
me awake, and to silouce his humdrum* 

mehardeon, Clarissa Harlowe, III. 191. 

2. Monotony; tediousness; ennui. 

There is as regards the more definite constitaents of 
the field of consciousness a close resemblance between 
natural sleepiness and the state of monotonous Aurndnim 
we call tedium or ennuL J. Ward, Encyc. Brit., XX.-71. 

8t. A dull, tedious fellow; a bore. 

I scorn it, I, so 1 do, to be a consort for evenr hum-drum, 
B. Jotuton, Bveiy Man in his Humour, L 1. 

4. A small, low three-wheeled cart, drawn usu- 
ally by one horse. [Prov. Eng.] 
bnmdrum (hum'drum), v. i. ; pret. and pp. hum- 
drummed, ppr. huntdrumming, [< humdrum, a.] 
To pass the time in a dull manner, 
bumdndffeoil (hum'diij-on), n, [< kwml -f 
du^efn^.} A complaint or outcry without suf- 
ficient reason . [Scotch. ] 

I wonld never be making a humdudgeon about a soart 
on the puw. Seott, Ouy Mannering, xxlU. 

humeett (h^-mekt'), v, t. [< F, humeeter ss Pr. 
Bp. Pg. humectar s It. umettare, < L. humectare, 
correctly umectare, moisten, wet, < humectus, 
correctly umcctus, of a moist nature, moikt, 
damp, < humere, correctly umere, be moist: see 
humid.^ To moisten; wet; water, [bare.] 
Oalen wyll not permytte that pure wyne, without alaye 
of water, ahaldc in any wise be gynen to chyldren, for as 
much as it humeeteth the body, or maketli it moyster and 
hotter than is conueniente. 

Sir T. Blyot, The Govemonr, L IL 

humectaxitt (hq-mek'twt), a. and it. [ss F. 
humectant = Bp. Pg. humeetante s It. umettante, 
< L. humectanlt-)s, umeetan(t-)s, ppr. of humec- 
tare, umectare, moisten: see humeet,^ L o« 
Moistening; diluent. 

Fumes and odours, passing so easily through the air, will 
very naturally insinuate into their vehicles also ; which 
fumes, If they be grosser and humectant, may raise that di- 
versification of touch which we mortvs call tasting ; If 
more subtile and dry, that which we call smelling. 

br. U. More, Immortal, of Soul, Ul. 4. 

H, It. A substance regarded as tending to 
increase the fluidity of the blood, 
humeototet (hfi-ifiek'tfit), v, t. [< L. humeeta- 
tus, umectatus, pp. of humectare, umeetare, mois- 
ten : see humect, j Same as humect. 

Native Lucca olives sflord ran oyl] fit to allay the tart, 
ness of vinegar and other acids, yet gently to warm and 
humectate where it pasBCS. Bodyn, Aoatarla. 

humectation (hfi-mek-ta'shqn), ft. [s F. hu- 
meetatiou s Pr. humectado s Sp. hurneetaokmm 
Pg. humeeiagdo ss It. umettagione, < LL. hummh 
taiio(n-), umectatio(n-), < L. humectare, umeetare, 
moisten : see humect,} 1. The act of moisten- 
ing, wetting, or watering. 

A gaiden that is watered with short and sodden shosran 
is more uncertoiti In its friiits and beantlea than H a rivu- 
let waters it with a peroetoal distilling and oonataat tei- 
meetation. for. Tatflor, Worka(ad. ISS^ L 67. 

He would sometimes say ** Drink, my ehUdran; h eaUh 
oonslsts in the suppleness and Aimisstefiafi of the parts; 
drink water In great abnddanoe ; It Is an onlvitMa asao- 
struum that dissolves all kinds of salt" 

SmcUett,W.etmimm,9L§, 

2. In med,i (a) The preparing of a nediehio 
by steeping it for a tune in water, In 4irte to 
soften and moisten it, to cleanse it, to i 
its subtile parte from Mngdisi^iKtodi 



(b) The applioatioii of mois- 
lihumeet^'^ve.'] 


lag. or the like, 
tenli^ remediee. 
kameetlTCt (h$-meVtiT), a. 

Having the power to moisten. 
hlUBgfy (h11^m$-fi)i 0. t ; pret. and pp. humefledf 
ppr. kunufflfiiw, [< L. himefaceref umefaeerCf 
make moist, < hmneref umerCf be moist, H- fa- 
eere, make: see ^.] To make moist; soften 
with water. Golalmith* 
humeral (hu'mg-ral), a. and n. [ss F. humeral 
SB 8p. Pg. humeral s It. umeraU, < NL. hum- 
raUe; of. neut. LL. kumeralCf a covering for the 
shonldersi < L. humerus, umerus, the shoulder: 
tmhHmeruaJ I. a. 1. Oforpertainingto the 
humerus. — 2. Of or pertaining to the upper 
arm or the shoulder.— 8. In enUm,, pertain- 
to, or situated on or near, a humerus or ante- 
rior comer of the thorax or wing-oover.— Bume- 
xal in entom. : The'exterlor front angle of the 
flMnxoriironotiiin. (fr) Hie exteriorangle of a beetle'sely > 
tmm, adjoining the pronotiun. (e) A bend in the anterior 
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the shoulder, as Skt. atisa, the shoulder.] 1. 
In anat : (a) The bone of the upper arm, ex- 
tending from the shoulder-joint to the elbow- 
joint. In all the higher vertebrates it ie a single bone; 
usually of much greater length than thiokneaa, and more 
or less oylitidrical, but in a few oases short and stout and 
very insular. It aitlunlates above with the scapula, or 
■ " . •^yltso 


Inmlinjr 

. Tn It be haida unwattnd moit it be^ 

Lest alle the weik oonrupte kunuMBs. 

PjMadim, Httsbon^e (B. 2. T. B.X p. IBS. 
0 blessed breeding sun, draw from the eertb 
Rotten humidUy^ 8hak», T. of A., iv. 8. 

2. In meteor., the amount of aqueous vimor in 
the atmosphere compared with that which is re- 
quired to saturate it under the given condition 
as to temperature: specifically called relative 
humidi^. If the atmosphere is completely saturated, . 


the humidity is eipressed as 100; if perfectly dry, asa The 
humidity varies widely in different places, and in the same 


scapula and coracoid, by a convex head ; lielow by Ite oon< 

S irles with the bones of the foresnu. It is remarkably 
ender and cylindrical in man, and etill more so in bats. 

See cut under epieondyle. (b) The proscapula of 

fishes: so called by Cuvier and his followers. 

(e) The mesocoracoid of fishes: so desi^atod piiSliat^lff?ront Ume^ 
by Owen and others, (df) The shoulder or up- hundoiieBB (hfi'mid-nes), n. Humidity. 
ner arm and associated parts. — 2. In entam, : humiftlBe (hfi'mi-fas), a. [s F. humihiee, < L. 
a) The femur of the fore leg;^ the brachium. humue, the ground, humi, on the ground, + /h- 


^irby and Spenee. {b) The subcostal or sub- sus, pour or spread ou^ pp. of 
mar^nal vein of the fore wing of certain hy- gee^ci umd founds,'] In oot,, ( 




menopters. Walker, (c) The front comer of the surface of the ground; 


In bot, spread over the 
procumbent: as, a ha* 


thoracic region seen from above ; the shoulder : mifuee plant. 

this mpy be the prothorax, as in Coleoptera, or hllinllat,a. [< low, humble: see hum- 

miii^n of the^wlngriieiir the hwe; found in cei^ 

Sr-l.S!^SiS?S^ *. [Origm “• ■ 

■^es on the front nngles of the thorax, seen In many Bcure J In her., a fesse or bar couped or out off 

fom^ by a ^esoenoe of p^ .of fJie pro. short at each end, and so forming a simplo rec- . Dsw-onght to humyU himselfe. _ 

tangle with its longer sides horizontal. hi unllla nt (hfi-mil i-ftut), a. [as F. l^miUant 

hnmeM. humetM, Bumettee (hfi-me-ta', -te')> = Imnmlante ^ Pg. humilhante = It. umil%- 
a, lu her., couped at each end or arm, so that < Lili, ppr. of humilme, nu- 

the extremities do not reach the sides of the es- nuliate : see humtUate.} Humiliating. [Bare.] 
eutcheou : applied to the chevron, f esse, cross. The melsncholy of htmMvni thmhts. _ 

and the like. 9«nia of Extte. 

Immette^ (h^-met^, n. A cap of fence worn Iramiliate (h^-miFi-at), e. t. : jpret. and pp. hu- 
by archers and other infantry soldiers in the miliated, ppr. humiliating. [C LL. humiUatue, 
fifteenth century. pp. of humiliare (> It, umiliare as Sp, humillar as 

^Toptor, Works (ed. 1886), II. 11 . 6 . liBtograffin (hum'gru£-in), n. [A made word, Pg. humilhur as Pr. humiliar, umiliar, omeliar ss 
The second joint, counting from the base, of based on hum"^, v. i., + gruff\ mixed with grif- F. humilieT), abase, humble, < L. humilis, lowly, 

» pedipalp of a spider. It is generally long fin."] A terrible or repulsive person. [Humor- humble: see humble^.'] To cause to be or ap- 


, formed ^ a ooslesoenoe parts of the pro< 
tboiaz with the metathorsx.— Humersl dROturs, in 
iehith. Bee ciarftirv.— Bumml veil, iii the Jtem, Cath. 
Ch,, a long narrow veil of silk, of the color of the ecclesi* 
Mtioal aeason, worn at solemn mass by the sub-deacon, 
hanging from hia neck and over his ahouldera. Ho 
covers his hands with it when ho brings the paten from 
the credence at the offertory, and while he holds the paten 
elevated after the oblation of the unounseorated chalice^ 
and until the end of the Lord’s Prayer. Bee patener. 

XL n, 1, Same as amiee^, 2. 

The priest put on the hummd^ becet with precious 


ous.] 


All shrunk from the glance of that keen.flashlng eye. 
Save one horrid Hunipn^n, who seem'd by his talk. 
And the airs he assumed, to be oock of the wilk. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legendi^ II. 198. 

[E.Ind.] A kind of 


and rather slender. 

Immarl, n. Plural of humerus. 

hninaro-abdimiiiial (hfi'm^r6-ab-dom'i-ns.l), 
a. Pertaining both to the humerus and to the 
abdomen, or the upper arm and the belly. 

hllllkir04lDd0llliliaii8 (hii^m§-r6-ab-doih-i-na^ hunhum (hum'hum), n. ^ 

]i8),a. [NL.] A muscle of the hedgehog which plain, coarse Indian cloth, made of cotton, 
extends along the side of the abdomen, and con- 
nects the humerus with the orbicularis panni- 
euli, the action of which it assists. 

Inmiimoilllital (hu^me-r5-ku'bi-tal), a. !• In 
amt., pertaining to the humerus and to the cu- 
bit or ulna, as a muscle which arises from one 
and is inserted into the other of these bones.— 

2. In iehth,, relating to the confiuent so-called 
hnmmas, ulna, and radius exemplified in silii- 
zoid fishes ; of or belonging to tno coracoid or 
paraglenal. Guntfter, 

luimurodlgital (hfi'me-ro-dij'i-tal), a. Per- 


pear lower or more humble; depress; especial- 
ly, to abase in estimation; subject to shame or 
disgrace; mortify: as, to humiliate one’s self by 
a confession; to humiliate a boaster. 

We etaad huwUiaUd nther then oncoureged. Ameld, 


•Byn. I>«hat$, 
put to iIiBme^ put 


, etc. (lee ateur); mortify, ilwme^ 
'n, dtihonor. 


Humian (lm'nu-an),a. orpertaiuingto David h nmiliattng (hv-miPi>4-ting), a. [Ppr. of 7»tt- 
Hutne (1711-76), a ^ottish philosopher and his- miUaie,v.'l Humbling; depressing or bating 


torian, or to his philosophy or writings. Hume 
carried Meniatlonaliim and Individualism to their extrune 
consequences, resulting in philosophical skepticism. The 
study of Uutiie roused Kant to the production of his ** Cri- 
tique of the Pure Reason,” whiob is largely a refutation of 
Hume's skepticism. 

The principal effort of the Humian school has been to 
abrogate relationa not only fmm the apbere of reality, but 
from the sphere of consciousness. W. Jmnetf Mind, iX. 4. 

Ibe Humian thepiy was believed to lead Inevitably to 


acepticlsm and infldeuty. 


pride; mortifying. 

The citlsena of Ma^d have more than once besieged 
their sovereign in his own palace, and extorted from him 
the most humUUBing concesslona 

Jfaeaviap, Machiavelli. 

This hummaHng peaoe of ]*resburg, by which Austria 
lost 88,000 square miles of territory and almost 8,000.000 of 
inhabitants, was a prelude to the complete overthrow of 
the Gennau empire. 

WooUey, Introd. to Inter. Law, App. ii., p. 401. 


taining to the humerus and a fin^r ; arising hnmic (hfi'mik), a. [< humus -i* -ic."} Pertain- 


Entyc, Brit, IV. 887. humiliation (hfl-mil-i-a'shqn), w. [ss F, humili- 



from tbe humerus and inserted into a finger or 
into the digits collectively, as a muscle. 

. iMDIIorodonal (hfi'mg-r5-d6r'sal), a. Pertain- 
ing to the humerus and the back. 
ImmiOrodorBaliB (hfi^me-r5-ddr-saMis), n. 
nfL.] A muscle of the hedgehog arising from 
{he humerus near the ori- 
gin of the humero-abdomi- 
nalii, passing through the 
axilla, and expanding upon 
Ilia integument of tbe back 
and upon tbe orbicularis 
pamdculi, tbe action of 
which it assists, 
kanaramtacar^ (hti^- 
ing-r6-met-a-kftr^pal), a. 

Pertaining to the humerus 
and the metacarpus ; arising 
fr<»n the humerus and in- 
serted into the metacarpus, 
as a muscle. 

hnsuroradial (hfi^mB-rd- 
fi'di-sl), a. Pertaming to 
the humerus and the nuuus, 
or the uiper arm and the 
foreann: specifically a^ 
pUed to the ratio of length 
netween these parts. 

A long formnn (humenhrmUal 

Pront Vimr of Right Hu- 


lug to or derived from mold (humus).— Bnmio 
acid, an acid found In humiu, or formed from it by boiling 
with an alkali. Ita lolti ore called humaletf. 
humicilbationt .(hu^mi-ku-ba'shon), n. [< L. 
humus, the gniuud, burnt, on the ground, 4- cu- 
hatio{n-), a Tying down, \ cubare, lie down.] A 
lying on the ground; penitential prostration. 

Fkatiog and aackclotli, ud ooliei and teora, and humieu- 
batians, uoed to be oompaolona of rqientaDoe. 

AUjh BramhaU. 

Lenta, Emben, VlgiU, Groans, Humieubatumt. 

J, B«aumvntt Psyche^ v. 14e, 

humid (hu'mid), a. [< F. humide ss Pr. humid s 


ation s Pr. humiliatio ss Sp. hmnillaoion ss Pg. 
humiliagdo ss It. umiliazume, < LL. humilia- 
Uo{n-), < humiliare, humiliate: see humiliate.'^ 
The act of humiliating or humbling, or the 
state of being humiliated; abasement; morti- 
fication. 

The former waa an humiliation of Deity: tbe latter an 
humiliation of manhood. Hooker ^ Ecdea. EoUlgr. 

The roioeriea and AtimiKariona of dependence . . . hod 
not broken tbe apirit of HaohlavelU. 

Macaulay, Machiavelli. 

Note the humUiation be luffert from being looked down 
npoii u of no ooeount amongst men. 

H. Spencer, Social Statioa, p. 260. 


Sp. Atisiedo ss Pg. humido ss It. umido, < L. hu- humility (hv-miPi-ti), n.; pi. humilitiee (-tiz) 
midus, correctly umidus, moist, < humere, correct- [< ME. humiUte, < OF. humilite, F._ ^mitit^ 



ly umSre, be moist, akin to hvmts, moist, uvidus, 
udus, nioist : cf. Or. vypdc, moist (see 
Icel. vdkr, moist, > E, dial, wokey, moist, 
wohien, be moist. Hence humor, etc.] Moist, 
or accompanied with moisture ; containing, or 
formed or effected by, water or vapor; wet or 
watery; damp. 

On which the ran more glad impreu'd hii beama 

Ihon in fair evening olond, or Atfiaid 1 


Feari< 

Forth itepa 


Ftoieor. Fop. BeL Mo., 
(XXf IIL 818. 

_l<hfi'm^ras), n.; pi. 
K-rt). [ssF.lMiiiidrus 
J mmero &s Pg. kumero 
m It. aeiero, osicro, < L. h«- 
eMmi^ a oommon but ineor- 
Mst nelliiig 4xf usienMi, tbe 
jkowMo*. prop, the upper 


a, Mcfpital groove ; 
eorooeid tomoi m, oxter- 
eolcoadyle.orepteoudyle: 
yt, greeter tir‘ “ “ 


trochleo: /*,c^oUiiin, 
for ofiieulotlea with ro* 
dlisi //, tenor tuberoihy, 
ortrochuis y.troehteo.fDr 
Ofticytettea with nno. 
S ot wo en M ond gteeUU 
■tnoteol Mck of tbo 


MiWm, P. L., iv. 161. 
of humid air and gathering roini , 

Bpi the man. Geiiper, I’oak, L 218. 

I^nldjgroosss. Bee OMopiiig. aByiL Damp, Danl:, etc. 

hunddify (h$-mid'i-fl), v, f.; pret. and pp. Au- 
midifiea, ppr. humid^ying. l< humid + -i/y.] 
Tomakelhumid. [Bare.] 
Httmid^/yffigthealrlnmaii. The Engineer, LSLy.fOe, 

humidity (hfi-mid'i-ti), n. [< ME. humidytee, < 
OF. humidite, F. hurniditdmin. humiditat ss Bp. 
humididad (cf . Pg. humidade) as It. umiditd, < L. 
humidita(U)s, correctly umidita(U)e, moisture, 
< umidus, moist: tee humid,’] 1. The state of 
being humid: moisture; dampness; especially, 


* , , iUtd » 

Pr. humilitai, omilitat ss Bp. humildad s Pg. 
humildude s It. umiUtd, < L. humilita(t-)s, low- ' 
ness, meanness, baseness, in LL. (eccl.) humil- 
ity, < humilis, low, lowly, humble: see humbled.] 
1. The state or character of being humble; 
freedom from pride and arrogance; lowliness 
of mind; a low estimate of one’s self; self- 
abasement. 

Tbe fear of tbe Lord if the inatruoUon of wiidom ; and 
before honour ii humUUy. Prov. zv. 88. 

Serving the Lend with oU humility at mind, tad with 
— . A0tfXX.19L 


Owe not thy humility onto humiliation from adverdty. 

6KrT.ihvraM^airfit.Mor.,tiL' 
It if the marie of nohleneea to volunteer the loweit aer- 
vioe, the greateit gpirit only attain^ to humility. 

Mmonon, Civilisation. 

2t. An act of submission. 

With these humilitiee they satisfied tbe ktoj^^ 

8. A name of several different tattlers or tota- 
nine birds of the family SooUy^acidat, («) The 
ilprimsted tettlw or wUlet, smfMmato. 

“"e greater yellowlegs, " 

[Irabie.] MTheBeiil 


[MsBisdNisetts.] (6) Tbe jcmlterY«houiegiu 
lanohnu^. AudubotL^ llfabie.] (c) The Bertramlu sand- 


t,maaa.amta, tiUe to tb. .y. or tomb. -if. i. ifidaSk h—Mw.Wi lowltof, dtlMww, 



hfl'mto), H. [< hwms + A neti- 

tnl inaiflerent substanoe said by Mulder to 
eadst in black humus, it may alio be prepared 
from iiisar or itaroh by the aotion of a mineral addf^Iti 
ooflggi^n and propMei have not ai yet been 1^ in- 

Hnmlrla (hf-mir'M), n. [NL» < houmifi, imi- 
fi. wnire^ the native name in Guiana and Bra- 
sil.] A ^nuB of balsamiferous shrubs or trees, 
of the natural order ffwniriaeeo!, founded by 
Aublet in 1775. it ii oharaoterlced by havliia 20 ita> 
mena whidh are united by their baaeu and either ah entli'e 
and bearing 1 anmer, or with B larger, 8-dlett at the apex, 
imd bearing s anthers: the disk is I0>lobed or lO-pa^d : 
the leaves are alternate simple, entire or orenulat^ and 
the flowers are white and arranged in cymes. Thirteen 
^iea are knowm aU natives of Guiana and BraaU. //. 

of Guiana is a tree 40 feet high, having a red- 
diih w^ used in house-building ; the bark when wound- 
ed yields a reddish balsamic luio& which is burned as a 
peifume when drs^ and is also used in the preparation of 
an ^tment. IT. jfor^nda of Brasil isa small treeoalled 


Wit 

jRoMiiroodi 


HuxnixiaceiB (hv-mir-i-&'8$-fl)i n. pU [NL.| < 
Mumiria + -aceto.] A small natural order of 
dicotyledonous polypetalous plants, typified by 
the genus Humtria. The tpeoies are, with one excep- 
tion, tropical South American treea or ahrubs, abounding 
in a resinous juice. They are oharaoterised by having 
regular hermimhrodlte flowers, with 6 small Imbricate 
M^s and fi hypogynous deoidnoua petals^ 10 or many 
hypcsrynona mouadelphoua stamen^ and a 6-oelled ovary* 
The fniit Is a drupe, with albumlnoua seed and orthotro- 
pal embryo. 

Hnmtm (hii'mizm), n. [< Hume (see def.) + 
-ism.] The philosopbical doctrines of David 
Hume. Bee Mumian, 

Yet Berkeley In certain possagea veigea toward Hu- 
mism, aa, for example where he lays : ** The very existence 
of ideas constitutes the soul. Mind Is a congeries of per- 
ceptions. Take away perceptions, and you take away 
mind. But the peroeptionB, and you put the mind." 

Bibliotheea Sacra, XLV. 80. 

humlte (hfi^mit), u. [Named after Sir Abra- 
bam HumeJ] Ori^^inaily, a mineral from Ve- 
suvius, occiimng m small crystals yellow to 
brown in color, and bolonging, as was believed, 
to three types of oiystalline form, it was re- 
• garded as identical with chondrodite. At present these 
three varieties are accepted as dlatinot apeoiei or sub- 
spedie^ and are called humitc, ehondrodUe, and elino- 
humitc. The name humite indudes ouW the kind crys- 
talliaing In the orthorhombic system ; the other two are 
monoollnio, but differ in angles and planes. They have all 
nearly the same chemical composition, being fluosiUoates 
of magnesium aud Iron. See vhondmdiU, 
bimilet. An obsolete form of humble^. 
hninillGl (hum'el), v, and a. Bee humble^^ 
humineler (hum'el-dr). n, [< hummel + -gfl.] 
One who or that whicn humbles; specifically, 
an instrument or machine for separating the 
awns of barley from tho seed, 
hninmellnff-ixiaclilna (hum'el-ing-ma-shdn^), 
n. A machine for breaking off the** awns of 
barley, it oonsists of a vertical shaft provided with 
sevorsl beaten at several different levels aud revolving 
rapidly in a oylludrioal case^ ao as to beat the grain as It 
fafla. 

hUBUner (hum'to), n. [< kuml + -ofl.] 1. One 
who or that which hums. 

Loved at bee^the tawny hummer. 

Bmcrcon, To Ellen. 

BeniMna of water and marsh sent forth their voioes» Jerky 
and out of aooord With the united buss of the hosts of field 
and wood Aummsr#, Harper't Mag., LXXVIU. 48. 

2. One who or that which excels in any quality, 
esTOoially in general energy or speed. [Slang,] 
—8. In orn^m., a humming-bird.-- Attic himmisr. 
Sm Atrici.— BbUOfit hnilliner, any bird of the aubgenus 
Calypta. 

b niiiinla (humM), n. [Of. humpf hummoehA A 
small protuberance. Bee the quotation, aud 
hump, n., 2. Jamieson., 

A growth on the hade of the neck called a hummU, 
the reault of long friction, is needful to enable a man to 

h winiwltig (humming), n. [V erbal n. of huml, e.] 
A ■ound'like that made by bees; a low mur- 
muring sound. 

Good man, he*s troubled with matter of more moment; 
Humcaingt at higher nature vex his brainy sir. 

Fletcher, Pilgrim, 11. 2. 

The musloal aooento of the Indians to us are but inw- 
' Glawrittc. 
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fetch'd in a brace of fkt does, 

^ etrong liquor likewise. 

LUtU John (Child's Ballsdi, V. 221)l 
A glaw of wine or humming beer. 

The heart ind spirit for to cheer. 

Poor Robin (178B). 

hnminlllg-bird (hum^ing-bferd), n. Abird whose 
wings, bjr their rapid vibration, make a hum- 
ming sound ; any bird of the family Trochilidw, 
Hummiiig-bii*ds are the most brilliant as wdl as the small- 
est of birds, averaging under Slnoheain length, indiidliig 
the bill, which is relatively long and slender, and usually 
straight, but sometimes deonrved or recurved. Tlie tongue 
is Blender and extensile, and constructed like a double- 
haireled tube: It is used, like the haustollum uf an in- 
sect^ to Buok the 
sweets of flow- 
ers. The birds, 
however,alsoeat 
insects. They 
build aneit, gen- 
erally like a Ut- 
tle cup, coated 
outside with li- 
chens, and lined 
with gossamer, 
plant-Mwn, and 
other delicate 
fibers. The eggs 
are always two 
in number, and 
pure white. The 
wlngsare narrow 
and acute or fal- 
cate, and so rap- 
idly vibnted as 
to become indis- 
tinct to view; 
the flight is very 
swift. The feet 
are veiv smalt 
and fitted only 
forperclilng, not 
for progression. 

The ttdl is of 
every Shape, and 
sometimes longer than the reat of the bird. A few of the 
humming-birds are dull-colored, but most of them glitter 
with the most evquisite hues of iridesoent quality or mo- 
tsllio luster, changing In different lights. 'Shining grass- 
green lathe most frequent color, but many other tints are 
found, as puiple, violet, steel-blue, golden green, crimson, 
and varioua shades of fleiy rod, particularly gbout the head, 
where many species are also onmmeiited with oresti^ rulfiL 
and gorgets not less elegant in form than In color. All 
the humming-birds are confined to America, extending 
from Alaaka to Patagonia, and they are especially nnmer- 
oua between tho tropics. The latest oritloal authority on 
the subject describes 428 species, of 126 genera. About 16 
genera ore known to occur in the United Statea. The com- 
monest of theso, and tlie only one known east of flbe Mis- 
sissippi, la the mbythrost. TrochUve eolubric. The north- 
emmoBt is the rufous or lilootka Sound hummer, Sclaapho^ 
rue rufuM. The laigest in the Ignited States is Mugenec 
fubfcne. about 4 inches long. A magUia /ucoieaudaia is a 
rather largo one. The giants among them all reach a 
length, blU included, at about 7 inebes. Also called Atwi- 
birdnaO hummer. 

Yet by some object every brain is stirr'd : 

Tlie dull may waken to a hummingbird. 

Pope, Dunciad, Iv. 446* 
BuinilllXIff-lflrd kaih, a small leguminous shrubs JBeehy- 
nmnene Jf onfeoidenris, of Soutii America : to called because 
the humming-birds are specially fond of visiting Its flow- 
~ liAwk-motli. See Aavi-fiiof A. 
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Immmoflky (knm'ok-i), a. [< hmmoA 
AboundSng in or 1^ of hummooks. 

lee . * . BO hwmmdey that sledging over It woulA M 
Impradloable. C. F. BaU, Poliris Expedition, p. UL 

h fwnvnnm, n. Boe hammam. 
humor, humour (hfi^- or fi'mor), n. [< ME. ku- 
mmr, humor, in the old med. sense, also (iffter 
L.) moisture, < OF. humor, later humeur, F. kn* 
meur, moisture, sap; juice, wet, as Pr. humor, 
im<tr,ymorza Bp. Pg. humor s It. umore, humor, 
a D. Humour, temper, humor, disposition, hu- 
mor, liumor, sensibleness (of style), a G. humor, 
humor, humor, moisture, humor, a Dan. Bw. 
humor, humor, humor, humor, mood, temper 
(partly < F., partly < L.), < L. hunwr (JkumSr-), 
correctly umor (uimot-), moisture, < humbro. oor- 
rectly um^d, be moist: seekumM.] 1. Moist- 
ure ; an exhalation. 

Lette diche it deqp that Atmumrs onte may lake. 

PaUadim, Hnsbondrie (B. E. T. 8.X UO* 

Is It ptersiesl 

To walk unbraced, and auok up the humoure 
Of the dank morning? Shak,, J. 0., tt. 1. 

2. An animal fiuid, whether natural or morbid; 
now, especially, any of the thinner bodily ihdde. 

> limpid, BorouB, or sanious, as the oonatitoeni 
fluids or semi-fluids of the eye, or the watery 
matter in some cutaneous eruptions. The four 
cardinal huvwrc of ancient physioiani were the blood, 
cholcr (yellow bile), phlegm, and melancholy (black bUck 
by them as determining, by their condlttoni ana 


lluinming^blrcli. 

Upfier^re, TrpchOHseeiMirit/ lower figure, 
AmaeiUe JUMcicamtatm. 


ors.— Htuninlng-l. 

kumniook (hum'qk), u. [Also written hommook 
aud hammook; perhaps an assimilated form of 
^humpock, ^m. of humx) (like hillock, dim. of 
hill^y, of. LG. hiimpel, a little heap or mound: 
see hump. Ct.humifie.'i 1. A low elevation, hil- 
lock, or iknoll. The word was much used by the early 
navigatora to designate a rounded uiasa of laud seen In the 
distance. It is now chiefly applied — (a) to the protuber- 
anoes on the surface of a mass of rough loe^ panloularly 
in higb latitudes ; (6) to the hiHucks or more or less solid 
spots rising above tho general level at a swamp or of 
niarrtiy land. Hummocks, or islets as they are sometimea 
called, constitute a marked feature of the swamps andaa- 
vannaa of the southern Atlantio States, and are often cov- 
ered with dense forest-growth. 

Along a flat level country, over delightful green aavan- 
11 % decorated with homrfMc or Islets of dark gn 



Ii fiiwin4tig 

1. Besouni 


\, p. a. 
hums. 


[Ppr. of humX, e.] 


And many a rose-camatlon feed 
With rammer spice ^ehcmnul^^. ^ 

Tcnnycan, lu Memoriam, oi. 

2. Such AS to bubble or froth much, or as to 
cause a humming in the head; applied to strong 
malt liquors. 


ooiiBlstihg of Magnolia grandiflora. , „ ^ „ 

Sartram, Travels through North and South Carcdin% etc. 

l(Lond., 1792X p. 219. 

A Attinmoeb Is a protuberance raM upon anv plane of 
toe above the oonunon level. ... To AuntfisocA% i^nd- 
pidly, the ice is indebted for iU variety of fanciful shapes 

1 have penetrated to those meadows on the momliig of 
many a mt spring day. Jumping from hummock to Aum- 
from willow-root to wlllow-rpot. 

Thoreau, Walden, p. 839. 

2. (a) The form of the hand when the fingers 
are joined and bent in an oven line, or bun<med 
with the end of tho thumb: as, to mak’ a hum- 
moek. (h) As much of any loose material as 
can be taken up in the hand with the fingers 
so bent ; as. a hummock of meal. [Bootoh.l 
hununotiked (hum'qkt), a. [< hummock + -ca^.] 
Besembli^ a hummock; exhibiting or eharao- 
terized bynummocks. 

Itiq hilto [of losland] an in loim kumm^^ 


1 Psalms, Pi. exllli. 


pioportiona a perran’B pbyaioal and mental qualities and 
disposition. See tempeewnenL 
Mena bodies be not more full of 111 humerc than ocm- 
monlie mens myndes ... be full of fansie% epiulena, e^ 
rors, and faults. Aeoham, The Beholemaatsr, p. 116. 

BmU. Is he not Jealoui? 

Dec. Who, he? I think the sun, where be was b 

Drew all such huimurc from him. Shak., Othello, fit 4. 

Good Blood oausoth good Humawn. 

UoweU, Letters, IL 54. 

Hence— 3. One’s special condition of mind or 
quality of feeling; peculiarity of disposition, 
permanent or temporary; mental state; mood: 
as, a surly humot*; a strange humor. 

Therefore as one lackynge the qnyche humure of drao- 
ciuu, 1 cannot long oonfynue in prayer. 

Jip. Ficher, The Seven Penitential I 
Page. Sir Hugh is there, is he? 

Uoet. Ho is there : see what humour he Is in. 

Shak.,li. W.ofW.,ii.a 
The French NaUoii value themselveB upon Civility, and 
build aud dress mostly for Figure ; This Humour makaa 
the Curiosity of Strangers very essieand wMoome to them. 

lAeter, Journey to Paris, p. A 
Speclftcslly— (a) Disposition, especially a caprioiouB dis- 
p^tiuu ; freak ; whim ; vagary ; oddneaa of mood or miiK 
lien : in this sense very fashionable in the time of Shak- 
spere. 

Cob, What is that humourt some nue thing, 1 war- 
rant. ... 

CacK Itiaagentleman-llkemonster,hredlntheq)eoial 
gallanhty of our time, by affeotatton, and fed by folly. 

B. Jontm, Every Man in hli Humour, ill. 2. 
Give me leave to tell you that then Is one Frailty, or ra- 
ther ill-favoured Cuitom, thdt reigna In you, which weighs 
much ; It is a Humour at swearing in aU your IflsoourBaa. 

Howell, Letters, Z. v. IL 
Not thinking my self very safe, Indeed, under, a Man 
whose humoure were so brutish and harbarous. 

Bampier, Voyagea, L ME 
The ambiguity of the term [humour] has confounded it 
with hnmour itself : they ore, however, ao fur distinct, that 
a Aumour— that is, some absorbing singularity in a ehar- 
acter— may not necessarily be very humorous ; it may be 
only abaiird. J. D'Jcracli, Amen, of IJt., XL SiL 

The village-folk, with aU their humoure quaiut. 

Whittier, TL. Gountaai, 
lb) \ faoeUousor Jocular turn of mind, as inoonverntfon; 

diaposition to find, or the faculty of finding, ludicroiis 
aspeota or suggestions in common facts or iiouonsi 
To entertain an audience perpetuaUy with AimuNir Is 
to cany them from the oonveraation of genttemen. end 
treat them with the follies and extravraanclead Betaim. 

Dryden, Mock Astrologer, Int 
The ancients, indeed, appear not to Imve poaaea a e d i^sh 
oomio quality tliat we nnderstand aa humour, nor cu 1 
discover a word which exactly ooirespoiida wUh our tsnn 
humour in any language, andient or npdem^ 

1. jyieraMi, Lit Char., p. 4Sfi. 
Humour ... lb counted aomething genial rad lovira. 

A. Bain, Emotlomi rad WIQ, p. m 
le) In liL, witty, droll, or Joboee imaglnat^, oonsptouois 
in thought and exproisiou, rad tetidhig to excite a aw sii 
ment;^at quality in oomposttioo which ia ebanuiMgsd 
by the predominance of the Indioroua or abrardtar taeoa- 
ginousinthechoioe or treatment of a theme: djithraitiii- 
ed from which impllea mperior rabtlety rad fiaar 
thought Humor in literature may be fmmr dl etla 
guished by its humane md sympathetic qualtW, by Isno ;; 
Sf which it is often found Uendtog ke petbeft wWlS 
Ittdictoua and by the seme stroke moving to teani ■osmd 

Whst ra otnamentandeefsgwidlBkiiMorii 
than wit fore poet rad wtitsr. ltiikfe|M 
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fat waM w«h kUDOtltt 0>&'* or t'mw-kt), n. fm F. kwHO- 

fi»te (dtf. 1)} *> kwiior + irt] If. One who 

1— ILMlldrWl»d««.1Ll5*. dlSOMM to a dO^Y^ <toto Of 

the hmnon: a, humoraliet.— 0. A person who 
acts aooorduig to his humor; one easily moved 


LamtU, SMj Wlndowi, p. SM. 

iB those sdmirsble tonobss ol tender Anmeiir— end I 
•hoald osU humour, Bobj a nlstoreof love snd wtt^who 
on eqnil this srestfcnu lOlokenij? 

rh eefc i re y . Brown the Yoangsr, L B. 
See oerfmoNs.— Altollfin* 
MU a^noM^msIaUlB^ ®^i5S 

Whet then remeins, but well our power to use. 

And keep aoad~hummir stUL whato’er we losef 

B. of the IL, V. 80. 

Ibis portable qualitgr of jfood humour seasons all the 
parts and ocouirenoes we meet with In saoh a manner 
netthareare no momeuts lost. SMe, Speotator, No. lOO. 
HI Bnniar. disturbed temper; astateof inltation; eroas- 
aass; morosenesi, lOften written with a bh^en.]— Out 
Of iNllliar, displeased ; vexed ; orosa. 

As thsgrareovf qfAwifMmr with the World, so they must 
In time be weaiy of snob slavish and fruitless Devotion, 
whioh Is not attended with an active life. 

DMer, Journey to Baris, p. SO. 


We resolve by halves . . . n^dj, • . 

(S) With humor; pleasantly; jooosdy. 

When a thing is humourouiiu deaoiibed, our burst of 
laughter proeeeas from a very different oanse ; we oompaxe 

the absurd it y of the rnnrnsfintnd inth onr own. 

byfanoy. whSn,oroaprioe;'aperBon 6 f eooen- and triumph in eonsoloim superioillar. 
trio eonduot or unoertaln temper, GfaidinUtk, Bollte Learning, xL 

Jfie. A humouritt, too7 hunOTOIlsnasi (hil^ or ii'm 9 r-u 8 -ne 8 ), n. If. 

Cor. As humourous as Quicksilver ; do but observe him. Peevishness; petulance; moodiness.~d. The 
Ba Jonton, Every Man out of bis Humour, 1 1. state or ouality of beinjg humorous, (a) Fidkle- 
The notion of a humorUt Is one that is greatly pleased ness ; eapnoionsness. (8) Oddness of oonoeit; Joonlarity. 
or greatly dlnleased with little thin« : his actions seldom h nmmwmp n linnMwirsuwyin (hff^- or d'mor-Bum), 
direeted by the reason and nature of things. Watts, a. [< humor + ^Wd.] 1. Influenced by the 


(e> IFff. HutaorCsi 
nas^ Jocularity. 

humour (hfl'- or fl'm^r). 


seeution no farther, . . • and the picture was placed^ on 
the altar of Atronsa Mariam. 

Brass, Source of the Nile, II. 88. 

We love variety more than any other nation ; and so 
long as the audience will not be pleased without It, the 
pom Is obliged to Aumour them. . 

Drydou, Love Triumphini* Ded. 
The boy indeed was, at the grindam'a aide, 

Humour'd and train’d, her trouble and her pride. 

Craltbs,^otko,y. 


humor of the moment; moody; capricious; pee- 
vish; petulant. 

The divine way of working is not partl-odottr or humour- 
soms, but uniform, snd consonant to the laws of esaotsst 
wisdome. QlanviUo, Pre-existenoe of Souls, fl. 

He has chosen his place of resldenoe rather to obey the 
direction of an old hwmuraoms father than in pursuit of 
his own inolinationa. SUsU, Spectator, No. a 

I know him to be light, and vain, and humounoms. 

Lamb, New Year's Eva 

2. Adapted to excite laughter; odd; humorous. 

Our Boience cannot be much improved by masQueradea 
where the wit of both sexes is slnwether taken up In ecu- 
- „ tinuing singular and humortoms disgiiises. Su^ 

to to htuMoramelFthiiiiiiniraomely (hn'- or n'lngr^ 

Bt wM nw no niin-li), ade. In a humonome manner; capri- 


He has not the Isast Idea of cheerfulness in conversation ; 
is a humorist, vary aupercUious, and wrapt up in admira- 
tion of his own country. 

B. WalpoU, To Grey, Jan. S5, 1768. 

8 . A pbrson who possesses the faculty of hu- 
mor; one who entertains by the exercise of a 
oomieal fancy; a humorous talker, writer, or 
actor; a wag; a droll. 

Now, gentlemen, I go 
To turn an actor snd a Aitfuoicnri; 

Where, ere 1 do resume my present person, 

We hope to make the oiroTes of yonr eyes 
Blow with distilled laughter. 

^ - W U V. ta [< Aw- j** Eveiy Man out of his Humour, Int 

iNOr, n.] i. To comply '^th the numor, fancy, His standpoint in regard to most matters was that of 
^ eompiunci in- ‘ 

^LSr!£tow,m««,to«tYofa,.p.cto.^.nd cionriy 5 whimsically; oddly; humoronsly. 

the humortatie theory; hutnoriaUe remedies.— CudmuiA, lutoUMtod Syitom, p. lot. 

9. Pertaining to or like a humorist; eharacter- tmmaPMtiiMiMM hiimoamuiwiien (hu'- or 

istie of a humorist or of humorists.^ u'mQr«nm*nes), n. Tlho state or quality of he- 

He icwwuite.} bM ilM mor. w iM. dlreeUy gtoen ta- ing humorsome, capricious, OP odd. 
pulse and direotbu to all AumoKriic literature since his ^ 
time. Lotoell, Don Quixote. 

But both Southey and the anonymous noet curiously 
misconceived the humorUUo touch of Lamb. 

Bar^s Mao., LTV. 317 . 

& To o^eavor to comply with the peculiari- (hfl'. or u'mor-iz), e. i . ; pret. ai 

ties or exigencies of; adapt one's self to; suit 

«r aoeommodate: as, to humor one’s part or the fall*Si‘4th the &moT of a person ot ME.; prob. of Lg. 

thing; agree; harmonize. on^dnj. «• 

Bi.clothmdo..n»P.Udi.. 

And with Ms Inwnd spirit Attmoiit.. " htue heap or mound , pwhaps a nasalized 

Maratm, BaUraa, UL form of the root (*Auj>) of heap, q. T. Cf. Or. 
2. To be humorous; make odd or humorous re- the back, 

marks or refleetions; regard things from a hu- humpbacked, Lith. hunch- 

morous or facetious point of view. [Rare.] backed, Bkt. AwT^a, humpbacked* (S. hummock, 
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1 never blame u lady for hot humor somonsss so much M 
1 blame her motner* 

lUohardoon, Sir Charles Onuidison, IV. 86. 


humour, humoured, etc. See humor, etc. 
humous (hfl^mus), a. [< Awmws + -ows.] 
taining to or derived from humus or mol< 


piece. 

It Is my part to Invent^ and the musicians to humour 
that invention. Drydou. 

1 thank you, good master, for this piece of merriment, 
and this song, which wm wall humoursd by the maker, 
and weU remembered by yon. 

I. WsMou. Complete Angler, p. IIA 

Not one of whom (Peter Stuyvesant's negroes] but al< 



lowed himself to be taken In. and humortd his old mas- 
ter's Jokea as beesms a faithful and wsll-disoipUned de- 
pendant. Ifviag, Kntokerboofcer, p. 468. 

tagSriihlW' 

« 8 p. Pg. humeral 
fdU8,< humor, humor 
pertaining to or proceeding from 
U a hmmorot tumour be made by any external causey as 
hy a wound, bmlse, Ac., it Is easOydisoemed. 

iFiamiMiii, Surgery, L 2. 

y, that bygone system or doctrine of 

_ j of diseeies which attributed all morbid phe- 
I to a disordered condition of the humoTB. 

(hfl'- or fl'm^r-gl-ism), n. 

sieral + -ism.] 1. The gtate of being humor- 
al.— 2* The doetrine that diseases have their 
•eat in the humors of the body, 
hnoralist (hfl'- or fl^mgr-sl-ist), n. [< Ati- 
Ineral *4* -tsf.] One who favors the humoral 


Ho had a little "mental twist" which caused him to . 
moralise and humoriu over life in a fashion quite bis 
own. Art Mag., March, 1884. 


, bnmonred (hfl'- or U^m 9 rd), p, a. 

1. Having or manifesting a humor or disposi- 
tion of a certain kind ; usm in compositioi^: as, 
a good-Awmored man; you are very ill-Awmored 
tCHday* — 2 t. Governs by humor; capricious; 
humorous. 

2 know yon are a woman, and so humoured. 

^ FUtohor, LoysA Snbjset, L 8. 

Isunaregflue (hfl- or fl-mgr-eskp, n* [ssG.Dan. 
hmeroake; as kumer -f -esgne*] A musical 
eomposition of humorous or capneious charac- 
ter; a caprice. [Recent.] 

Grfsf calls them Bumerooqtuos. and invssta them with 
abaanttful hnmar of a sturdy and rolUoklng sort 

MuoScat Btoord, Apifl, USB, p. 10. 

tanofflc (hu^- or fl^mgr-ik), a. [< Awmor + 

.4a] Pertaining to humor or humors. Imp. 
DUda 

iHBMVtte (hfl- or fl-mo^if'ik), e. [< L. Awmor, 
Inunor, *f faeore, make.] Prodneing humor, 
^re.] 

JgHMrin (nfl^- or fl^mgr-ism), a. [■• F. Aw- 
mer is me (def. 1 ); as humor •f 4irm.] 1 * An old 
m m Al e al theory fouided on the part which the 
IrittMni were snppoaed to blMr in the production 


noroiogy (hu- or u-mor-oro-ji;, n. k humor 
+ oology, q. v.] The study or science ox humor, 
Davies, ^are.] 

Oh men ignorant of humorohgy / more Ignorant of psy- 
chology ! and most Ignorant of Bantagmelism ) 

Southey, Hie Doctor, iiiterchapter xlll. 

[Ow- humorona (hu^- or fl'mgr-us), a, [a OF. humo- 
reux a I^. humoros s Bp. humoroao a It. wmo- 
roso, humorous, < LL. humorosus, correctly wmo- 
rosus, only in lit. sense moist, < L. humor, umor, 
moisture: see humor, n.]. If. Hoist; humid. 
Come, he hath hid himssif among these trees, 

To be consorted with the humorous nigbt 

NAaA.,R.andJ.,iLl. 

The Aumsrott# fogs deprive ui of his light 

DrayUm, Berons’ Wars, I 47. 


flf disiaes; Qelento*— 2. The maimef or dis- hliaieffmdj (hfl'- or fl'm^us-U), ad», 
- gf plinsMtiit. hnmofons manner, <•) Omrisiomlyi 


2. Prone to be moved by humor or caprice; 
whimsical; crotchety. 

Why ahould the humorous hoy forsake the ehassT 

CAajMnan, Gentleman Usher, iv. 1. 
Tbon Fortune’s champion, that dost never fight 
But when her humorous ladyship is by. 

Shak.,% John, UL 1. 

3, C!haraeterised by o^ full of humor; exciting 
laughter; comical; diverting; funny: as, a Aw- 
morowg story or author. 

The Prince . . . with another humorous mth remark'd 
The lusty niowers labouring dinnerleaa 

Tenmymm, Gemlnt 
This veiy aerlonaness fs often the outward sign of that 
humorous quality of the mind which delights In finding an 
element of identic in thingi seemingly the most Inoon* 
gniottSb^^sn^^n again in mrolng, an jnconpulty npon 

It is related of Sherid ^ 

In the early hour of the morning thoroughly drunk, a 
watchman naked him his nsmt, on which with Aumerous 
malice he stsaunered oat " Wilberforoe." 

FortnighUy Boo., N. 6., XUXL SH. 
8 . Fheetlm, Jocose, witty, drolL^ 

In a 


hummiOa"] A protuberance ; a swelling. 

Here upon this hump of granite 
Sit with me a quiet while. J. S, Sladds. 
Especlslly— (e) A hunch or protuberanoe on the back, 
caused by pn abnormal curvature of the spines or by natu- 
ral growth ; ai^ a man with a Autnp; a camel with two 
humps: the hump on the back of a whale, (b) In enfcmi., 
a projection on the back of a larva, formed by an upward 
enlargement of a whole segment, whioh is then said to be 
humped. Projections of this kind are very common to the 
larns of the Lepidoptora. 

hump (hump), Ve [< hum]}, u.] 1. trans, 1. 
To bend or bunch so as to form a hump, as 
the back in some kinds of labor, like that of a 
miner or ditcher, or as cattle in cold or stonny 
weather. 

The ponies did not seem to mind the cold much, but the 
cattle were very uncomfortable, standing humpsd up in 
the bushes except fur an hour or two at mid-day when 
they ventured out to feed. 

Ta BoosrosU, Hunting Trips, p 110. 

2. To prepare for a great effort; gather (one’s 
self) together; hurry; exert (on^s self): as, 

. hump yourself now. [Slang, u. S.] 

Ckd. Bums said, "Now you all watch that critter hump 
himseU." PhiUMjita Times, Ang. lb, 

8. To huff; vex. [Slang.] 

Inservingms^ this iwoal of a Frederic haa broken a cup, 
true Japan, upon myhonor— the rogue does nothing else. 
Yesterday, for instance, did he not Aump me prodigious- 
ly, by letting fall agoblet, after Cellini, of which the oarv- 
Ing alone cost ms three hundred franosf 

Thabkoray, Paris Sketch-Book, On some Fssblonabld 
[Frenoh Novels. 

4. In cutlery, to round off, as soissors. 

The humping at rounding of scissors. 

MuoySaBriL, Via 7bia 

IL intransa To use great exertion; put forth 
effort. [Slang, U.S.I 
1 spent my evening flitting from one to the other [the- 
aterl, and got my money'a worth out of the haokman, as 
. ^ „ 1 mads him hump. Fhiiadslphia Timoo, Jan. 10, 1886. 

, humptedk (hump'bak), n. 1. A crooked or 
.♦ hunched back. 

The . . . chief at the flunOy was born with sn Aumii- 
hook and a veiy high nose. Tatisr, 

2. One who has a crooked back ; a hunohbaek. 

It was ositatnly mors agrssattls to have an fU-naterad 


AiMspbasAas a companlontium to stand lookingpiriol the 
atniMrSdow. ^Sfps JMKMfllontlielloaiilLI. 


3. A hnmpbaoked whale of the genus MMop^ 
Ufa. — 4. In a salmon of the genus 6steo- 

rkj/neku$f O. gorbuseha, more fully called hump- 
hacked salmon. See sahiion.^Bii]iipt»aidc butter* 

e«H- 8eeSic(tor^A»l<^ 

Imnipbadcad (hump^bakt), a. Haviug a crook- 
ed back; hunched. 

1 could not for my heart forbear pitying the poor 
hneked gentleman. Addimnt Spectator, TSo, 559. 

The hum^had^d willow ; half ataiida up 
And briatlea; half liaa fall'n and made a bridge. 

Tmnywnf Walking to the Mail. 

humped (humpt), a. [< hump 4- -odS.] Hav- 
iug a hump or protuberance. 

A atraight-ahonidered man aa one would dealro to aee, 
but a litUe unfortunate in a humped back. 

Guardian, No. 102. 

The humped cattle were domeatioated, aa may be aeon 
on the Egyptian monnmenta, at leaat aa early aa the twelf tli 
dynaaty, that la. 2100 R. c. 

iHirwin, Var. of Anlmala and Flanta, p. 82. 
In apite of Ita well-to-do comparative modemneaa, ita 
' brfuka aet in wide apaceaof gray, ita gablea and 
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ground, to the pound: see Eomo^ chthonie. 
ehameleonf etc. Hence humhlOf humility, etc.] 
Vegetable mold, it ia a dark-brown or black aub- 
ataiice^ varying greatly in oompoaition, produced by the 
decay of vegetable matter with a limited aupply of air. 
It inoludea tlie brown vegetable matter of aoiia generally, 
aa well aa awamp-inuck, peat etc. Humua contaiiia aov- 
eral tolerably weU-doliiied obemical com; 


rod „ ^ 

roof ai'o pictureaque enough to pleaae auy artistic mind. 

Art Age, IV. 40. 

humph (bumf), interj. [A atrouger form of Imn^, 
h*m, An exclamation uttered in the 

manner of a grunt, and expressive of disbelief, 
doubt, or dissatisfaeijon, 
humph (humf ), V. i. [< humph, interjT] To ut- 
ter the syllable humjih, as in dissatisfactiou; 
mutter; grumble. 

Ilumphing and coiiaidering over a particular paragraph. 

Jane AueCeti, ManaflelaPark, xlv. 

humuleSB (humpies), a, [< hump 4- 4csh.^ 
Without a hump. 

The European breeds of humphua cattle are numerona. 

Darwin, Var. of Animals and Iolanta p. 88. 




era] udorably weil-dofliied obemical compuiinda, includ- 
ing ulmln and ulmic acid, and humin and iiumio acid, and 
ia ail Important factor in the fertility of aoiia. Also called 
gain. 

humus-plant (hn^mus-plant), n. Same as sa- 
prmhyie. 

Buxi^ (hun), n. [AS. Ednas and Emc = Icel. 
Hunar =s mlG. Mlune. etc.; < ISL, Eunni, hGr. 
Ovwou also Uj. Chunni, Chuni, LGr, Xof^wot, Xov- 
voi, pL, LL. sing. *EunnuH, Chunus, ropr. the 
native name, identified, with some probability, 
with that of the Ecungnoo otIHongnu, a people 
who, aoconling to Chinese annals, constituted, 
about the end of the 3<1 eentiiry B. c., apowerful 
(‘mjiire stretching from the Great Wall of China 
to the ('aspian. This would indicate that the 
Huns belonged to the Turkish branch of the 
Ural-Altaio race ; in another view, they were 
of the Finnic branch; but the name is not con- 
nected, unless very remotely, inth that of the 
Hungarians (Magyars), also of Finnic origin.] 
A member of an ancient Asiatic race of warlike 
nomads, probably of the Mongolian or Tatar 
stock, first appearing prominently in European 
history about A. I>. *67h, in that year they crossed 
the Volga and the Don, defeated the Gotha and drove 
them beyond the Danube, in the reign of their king 
Attila(a)x>ut 484 -4.*)4> they overran and ravaged the great- 
er part of Europe^ and compelled the Bomatia to pay trib- 
ute. After the death of Attila their power waa broken, 
but their name continued to be applied in an indefinite 
way during the middle agea. They are described aa ugly 
and savage, having dark coinplexiuiia small, deep-aet black 
))road shoulders, flat noaea, and no beard. Some au- 
' " identical with the Einnlc 


i the former.] __ 

Hence the name “Humpty-Dumpty” in “Mo- 
ther Goose,” personifying au egg. 

n.n. A favorite Gipsy beverage, consisting 
of ale boiled with brandy, 
liumpy^ (hum'pi), a. [< hump 4- -yl.] Full of 
humps ; marked by protuberances. 

Before the early grass starts in the apring, the maoiat^ 


appearance of one of these little ponies in the far Mortli* 
west will sorely try the feelings ox an equine philanthro- 
pist, should he look along the humpy riba and withered 
quarteii. The Century, XXX VIL 889. 

kumpy^^ (hum'pi), n. ; pi. humpies (-piz). [Aus- 
tralian.] A house; a nut. 

But the family loved it, and in spite of the fits of new 
houachulldliig which periodloalty attacked Mr. Gray, the 
* ■ * * * ^ " in the fa- 


owrier of the station, they eontiiiued to dwell 
miliar old bark humpy ao full of happy meinortea. 

A. C. Grant, Bush Life In Queensland, 1. 138. 

Immstnim (hum 'strum), n. [< hum 4- strum; 
the elements being vaf^ely used.] 1, A mu- 
sical instrument out of tune or rudely construct- 
ed; a hurdy-gurdy. [Prov. Eng.] 

BonneU Thornton had just pnhliahed a burlesque Ode 
on St. Ceoilia'a Day, adapted to the antleiit Britiah Mu- 
aick; vis. the aaltbox, the Jewaharp^ the maiTow-bones 
and cleaver, the humetrum, or hnrdygurdy, 4to. 

BoeweU, Johnson (ea. 1791X I. 227. 

2. Music poorly played. 

lininulin, numnlme (hfi'mu-lin ), n. [< Eum u- 
lus 4- -/}io*<^.] Same as lupulin. 

Huintdinen (hu-m^-lin'^-e), n, 2)1 [NL., < 
Eumulus (4iu-) 4- -ew.'] A tribe of plants be- 
longing to the natural order Vrtieacew, proposed 
by Dumortier (1H2G), typified by the genus Eu- 
mtUus, the hop. This tribe is not retained by 
recent botanists, the genus being placed in the 
tribe CannaMmas. 

Humulns (hfi'mu-lns), n. [XL., < ML. humu- 
lus, hummulus, also humuh, humolo, humlo (of. 
OF. haublon, hop); appar.of Teut. origin: see 
hop^ ; but accoxiiing to another view, < L. hu- 
mus, the ground, tiie plant creeping on the 
pound if not supportea,] A genus of diooty- 
ledonous monociilamydeous plants, of the nat- 
ural order Vrticacm and tribe Cannahittme, 
They have dicsotous flowers, the male In loose axillary 
panioloa, with 6 smMilK and 6 erect atameiia the female in 
short axillary and aolllaiy spikes or catkina with folla- 
ceous imbricated hl‘aoti^ each 8-flowered, in fruit forming 
a sort of niemhranaoeoua atrohllo. The plants are twin- 
ing rough perenui^ witli mostly opposite, heart-shaped, 
and palmately 8- to 7-lobed leaves. Only two species are 
known : H, lupuius, the oommoit hop, widely cultivated, 
and another, a native of China and Japan. One speclei^ 
B* pakeolupuiuiL has found in a fossil state In the 
Bliooene fonnatloii at Meximieuz in the department of 
Ain, Fmaoe. See out under heps, 

AlimiUI (hu'mus), n. [L., the earth, the ground, 
the sou, locative humi (>■ Gr. xofuU), on the 


The north by myriads pours her mighty sons. 

Great nurse of Goth% of Alaiia and of aumt! 

Pope, Dunclad, ill. 00. 
White Hnnfl, an ancient people, probably of the Tarkieh 
race, who lived in centrul Asia. They were possibly an- 
cestors of the Turkomans. 

Htm*^ (him), n. [Partly another use of Eun\ 
by an erroneous aaflumption of the identity of 
the two peoplee, and partly (in the IJ. S.) an 
abbr. of Hungarian.'i A Hungarian. 

Where furions Frank and fiery Bun 
Shout in their sulphurous canopy. 

Campbell, Hohonlindeti. 

hunch (hunch), n, [Not found in early rec- 
ords; an aasibilated form of hun1c\ q. v.] 1. 
A hump; a protuberance: us, the hunch of a 
camel. — 2, A thick piece ; a hunk ; a lump ; as, 
a hunch of cheese. 

nis wife brought out the cut loaf and a piece of Wilt- 
shire cheese, and I took them in hand, gave Richard a 
good hunoh, and took another for myself. Cebbett, 

8. [< hunch, r.] A push or jog with the fist or 
elbow, or by a cow with the hom. 
hunch (hunch), v. t, [< hunch, n. In dof. 2, 
prob. due in part to haunch, r.l 1. To round 
or thrust out or up in a }>rotubcrance ; crook, 
as the back. 

In a lake called byn Rathlyii, in Meireonethshire, Is a 
voiy singular variety of perch : the hack is quite hunched. 
and the lower part of the back bone, next the tall, strange- 
ly diaturtod. Penfian^ Brit. Zobl. , The Common Porch. 

Sometimes one of them got up and wont to the desk, on 
which he leaned his elijowa, hiinehing a pair of eloping 
shuuldeie to an utioollared neck. 

If. Jamee, Jr,, The Century, XXXI, 01. 

2. To push or thrust with the elbow or (as a 
cow) with the horn; jog; hook. 

Jack's friends began to hunch and push one another. 

Arbuthnet, Hist. John Bull. 

hunchback (hunch 'bak), n. [< hunch 4* 
back^,'] A humpback; a humpbacked per- 
son. 

hunchbacked (hunch ' bakt), a. Having a 
hunched or crooked back. 

That foul huneh-backed toad. Shak,, RldL III., iv. 4. 
hundred (hun'dred), fi. and a. [Early mod. 
E. also huwlrcth, 'dial, hunderd, < ME. hundred, 
hunderd, hondred, homlerd, hondert, also hun- 
d)*eth, hundrith, < AS. hundred, rarely hundnsth, 
ONorth. hundrath (after Icel.) (b OS. hunda- 
rod as OFries. hundred, hunderd, hondert as D. 
honderd as MLG. hmtdcrtss MHG. hunterit, hun- 
dert, G. hundert as Icel. hundradh s Sw. hun- 
drade, hundra sa Dan. hundrede), prop, a col- 
lective noun, a hundred, lit. a ^ count ’ or tale 
of a hundred, < AS. hund, a hundred, 4- -red, 
-reed ss Icel. -radh, also -rwdhr. in dttswdhr, 
80, nv^nedhr, 00, turcsdhr, 100, tdfprwdhr, 120 (E. 
as if ^eight-red, ^ninc^red, *tm<cd, *tmme-red). 


connected with OS. redMa b MLG. rods, ae» 
count, B OHG. radia, redia, redca, reda, aa- 
count, i*eokoning, tale, MHG. G. reac, speeehy 
account, b Dan. rede b Sw. reda, account, b 
G oth, ratldo, number, reckoning: of. L. raUOf 
a i*eokoning, account, computation, relation, 
proportion, reason: see ratio b ration sa reo- 
son, and rate^. The more usual AS. term for 
* hundred’ was hund b OS. hund ss OHG. hunt 
B Goth, hund s W. eant s Gael, dad b OIr. 
cat, Ir. cead b Llth. ssimtas BLett. dmis b 
OB ulg. s&to cst Bulg. Serv. Bohem. Pol. Sor- 
bian. Kuss. sto b L. centum (see cent, etc.) b 
G r. Lkotuv (see hecato-) b Skt. gata-m, a hun- 
dred, prob. repr. a type *kanta, a reduced form 
of ^dakanta for ono.^dalcan-dakan-ta (cf. Goth. 
taihun-tnihund, taihun-tehund, a hundred, of 
which hund may be regarded as on abbr. or 
rod licked form), i. o. * ten-teu-th’, < ^dakan: see 
Icn^ and tenth. The same orlg. elements, with- 
out ilie suffix -d, -ih, appear in OHG. eehanso 
B AS. tedn-iig, a hundred, E. as if ^ten-ty, like 
twenty, uine-tlj, etc. The element hund-, repr. 
Hen’ or 4cuth,’ occurs in AS. hund-seofonag. 
seventy, etc., hnnd-endlefontig, a himdred and 
ten (E. as if *do^cnty), hund-twelfiig, a himdred 
and twenty (E. as if *iwclfty). appar. developed 
by cumulation (hund- and Doing ult. from ue 
same root, that of ten) from Vtund-seofon, i. e. 
Hen-seven,’ Houth seven,’ etc.] I, n. 1. The 
sum of ninety-nine and one, or of ten tens; the 
product of ten multiplied by ton ; a collection, 
body, or sum consisting of ten times ten indi- 
viduals or units; five score, in England handieds 
of 6 icore^ of 13% and of 124 formerly hM also a limitad 
use. Similar usages existed in continental Europe. Bee 
great hundred, below, 

A thay ohasivsod, A chaired, on ohasyng that went; 

A hundreth of nunteres, as 1 haf herde toTle. 

Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (£. E. T. S.X 1. 1148. 

They sat down In rankly by hundrede and ^ 

2. In early Teutonic hist., a territorial or admin- 
istrative aistrict ; specifically, in southern and 
central England, a division or subdivision of a 
county (a corresponding division in northern 
England being called a icapeniake). in anolent 
Germany the huiidred also denotM, aocoroing to Tacitua, 
a group of persons. Tho origin of uie territorial hundred 
is uncertain. Many conaider it to be derived from hodiee 
each eoinposed of a hundred wairiors ; othen find the ori- 
gin ill dlvlsioiia of a hundred hldea of land, groupa of a 
hundred families, etc. The division of hundm was intro- 
duced into the colonies of Pennsylvania, Virginia, Maiy- 
land, and Delaware, and still exists In the last-named 
State. These divisions in England were the baola for the 
organisation of the military aervfoe and for the adminli- 
tration of fiscal roatteiv; each hundred had its hundred- 
mwt and its hundred-ecurt, with civil and oriminal iuria- 
diotioii. In Maryland they served for election dlstnota. 

The ooiistable’i wife 
Of some odd hundred in Essex. 

B. Jonean, Alohemist, tv. 1. 

As ton families at freoholders made up a town or tith- 
ing, BO ten tithings composed a superior division oalled a 
hundred, aa consistiiig of ten times ten families. 

Blaehetone, Com., Int, 1 4. 

It is very probable, aa already stated, that the ooloiilsto 
of Britain arranged themselves in hundreds ot warriofi; 
it Is not probable that they carved out the oountnr into 
equal distrioti. Stubbe, Coast Hift, 1 46. 

Equally involved in obscurity is the beginning at the 
hundred in Vliginlo, and the histoiy of its various phases 
is rather oiirious, not only because ft was the first English 
local division Instituted in America, but, besides having 
both a territorial and personal signification, it assumed dif- 
fereiit i*«latioiis to the general government of the oolonj 
at different periods. 

Jvhne Bapkine Bist, Studiee, in. 14& 

OhUtem Hundred!. & hilly district of Bnokinghamditieb 
England, which hasbeionged to the British crownfrom time 
Immemorial. To this district a nominal offloe Is attached, 
of which the holder is oalled the Steward of the Chfitem 
Unndreda As a member of the House of Commons not 
in any respect disqualified cannot resign his seat Aireotly, 
any member who wishes to resign may accompliah hla od- 

J eot liy accepting tho stewardship of the Cniitem Hnn- 
ireds, whlob, being hold to be a place of honor and prott 
under the crown, vacates the seat. This nominal plaoolo 
in the gift of the (Chancellor of the Exchequer, and tho ro- 
oipieiit uaualW resigns immediately after appolntmentb— 

Oonnell of Pive Hundred. See^ncit.— Great inni* 

■ " ' - - - 


meaning attached tv merchanta to the _ 

hundred, associated with oertabi bbJeotiL wai six soore 
a usage which is commemorated, though perhaiM In t 
sweeping and general a form, In the popular diiiich: 
Five score at men. money, and pina, 

Six aoore of all other thinga.” 

Peaeook, Enoyo. Motoopdlitana I. fl 


Oldl ^ - 

tune aet in England about the middlec 

tory to Kethe^a veraion of tho lOOth Paalm, and msswm 
" Old Hundredth " in Tato and Bndy'a new verrioB tn VSK 
aa being retained from tha old vanlon. 

taiitr 

wh 


taut copy of the tune ia In the Oonovan paidtor ef UHL 
rhere ft ia aet to Bemk mndon of tlw idiSiIWIii ; M 


Hmm Ii evldanoe ftel U wm of eiritar orlolii, and wm 
ojtfMdltf « pc^pBlar teiM Mt to word! of • w 

n. a. [Steietly a oolleotive nonn ; it is always 
preceded by a definitive, usually an article or 
a numeral, and the following nonn is, histori- 
oaUjr, a genitive partitive— a hundred of men, 
a hundM of dollars, etc.] One more than 
ninety-nine ; ten times ten : as, a hundred men ; 
two meiuirea dollars ; a hundred thousand times, 
—file Bimdred Days, tbe oloslna period of the tint 
Km pitor Mapolecm'i csareer In France in 1816, after hii 

1 from mba. The reckoninsB of the time are vari. 

r lOOd^ 


■'In a osnt 
oontalni a 


OHS, none amoanting to exactly 100 days. The neerett is 
that from March ISth, when Napoleon was Joined by Key 
with his anny. to Jnne the date of his abdication after 
the battle of Waterloo, making inclusively 102 days; but 
the most enot reckoning is that of Ills actual second reign, 
dating from his reentry into Paris, and making 06 days 
(Mardh SOth to June 

Inmdredal (hun'drod-al), a, [< hundred + -al.] 
Pertaining to or involving the organization of 
a hundred. See hundred^ n., 2. 

The ancient towns In demesne of the crown either pos- 
■ ‘ ■ Oon. 


\hunaredtU Jurisdiction at the time of the .. 
quest or obtained *'sac and soo" by grant from the crown. 

SItuMw, Const. Hist, 1 486, 

Irondred-coart (huuMred-kort), n . In England, 
a court held for the inlmbitauts of a hundred. 


Tbe constant recurrence of the number of twenty-four 
In this connexion may possibly imply an early connexion 
with the Jury system, and the ** Jiirati " of the ear^ com- 
mune^ wnidi again must have been connected with the 
system of the hundred eeuri, Stvibbn, Const. Hist., 1 488. 

hnndrader (hun'dred-^r), n. \<h undred + -rrl.1 
1. An inhabitant or a freeholder in a hundred 
— 8. In Kng, law, a man who may be of a jury' 
in any controversy respecting land within the 
hundred to which he belongs.— 8. One having 
the jurisdiction of a Imndrod; sometimes, the 
, beihff of a hundred. Also hundredor, hundred- 
man. 

Bundredore, aldermen, magistrates, &c. 

Spelwan, Anc. Government of England* 

Il 1 llldred- 0 y 68 (hun'dr^-iz),i<. The periwinkle, 
Tinea major and V, minor, 
himdredfold (hun^dred-fdld), n. [< ME. hun- 
dredfold, -fald, hundry'dfmld{k^, omyhund-feald 
and hunatedntig-feald) s MHO. hundertvalt ss 
leel. hundradhjaldr as Bw, hundrafalt as Dan. 
kundredefold; < hundred -H ^old,'} 1, A hun- 
dred times as much.— 2. The plant Galium 
verum: so called on account of its very numer- 
ous flowers. [Eng.] 

hlUldrod-l6|ni (huu'dred-legz), n. A centiped, 
as distinguished from’*a milleped or thousand- 
legs. See cut under eentiped, 
lnilldxod]lia]l (hun'dr^-man), 9i.; pi. hundred- 
men (-men). Same as hunitreder, 3. 

The term hundred in a legal sense is first met with in 
England in the laws of King Edgar, 069- 975. "A thief 
Shall be pursued. If there be present need, let it lie made 
jBDown to the Hundndman, and let him make it known 
to the Tlthingman," dsc. 

Quoted in K. and Q., 7th ser., 111. 61. 

Imildxodor, n. Same as hundreder, 3. 
inidrMl-poilliy (hun'dred-pen'i), n. The hun- 
dredfeh, or tax collected by the sheriff or lord 
of a hundred. RapaSje and Lawrence, 
kimdnidlill (hun'dr^th), a, and ii. [< hundred 
4* The AS. 'term was hundteouti(i6tlui,’\ 

L a* Next after the ninety-ninth : an ordinal 
numeral. 

XL i>- The quotient of unity divided by one 
bundled; one of a hundred equal parts of aiiy- 
thiim: as, one hundredth (t^v) of a mile. 
kOBniedW’^ht (hun'dred-wat), n. In avoir- 
dupois weimt, a denomination of weight, usu- 
ally denote by ewU, containing originally 112 
pounds. It Is subdivldod into 4 quarters, each contain- 
Big SS poandi. The long hundredweight la 120 pounds. 
In the united Statea a hundredweight Is now commonly 
understood as 100 pounds, and thiala nsoal and legal in 
England for very many artides. 

Innif (hung). Preterit and jmst participle of 
Admp— Huugbsei: Beebe^, 
Bngaiiiachung-g&'ri^D), a, and n. [< ML. 
EumganUf Hunga^, < Sungari, Ungari, Vngri, 
Wengri, Ugri, MGr. Ohyypoi, etc., the 
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2f. Freebooting; thievish; 
use found in dd playa the word •pparently oontilns a 
doable allusion to the freebooters of uangsiy, that once 
infeated the oontluent of Europa and to the word kwn- 
yrp.'* ATares. 

0 base Bu/ngarian wight! wilt thou the spigot wield? 

Shak,, M. W. of W., L 8. 

Come, ye Bvngarian pilchers filloliertL we are once 
more come under the lona torrida of the forest. 

Metry Devil nfBdnwmtcn, 

HunxlaB an oleorosinous product of Pinue 

Mu^ue ot Pumiliut of the Carpathian niountaina— fiCnn- 
ganaiL bowls, a peculiar fonn of amalgemating-maohlno, 
used in the gold-mines of Schemnita, and to a limited ex- 
tent in some other milling districts. The amalgamation 
is effected in cast-iron basing in which wooden runners 
revolve just above the surface of the mercury which cov- 
ers the Dottom of the bow] or basin, and in contact with 
the auriferous sand or slime.— HungixlAii grass, Uunb* 
■kill, lotus, eta See the nouns.— Hii]|ffaxli& maoblno, 
a hydranlic machine on the principle of Hero's fountain 
(which see, under so called from Its having 
been first employed in dralniiig a mine in Hungary. 

n, n. 1. A native of Hungary, or a member 
of the Hungarian race ; a Magyar. See Magyar, 
— Sf. A fre^tibooter; a tkievish beggar. 

The middle ailc fof St. Paul's] is much frequented at 
noon with a company of hungariane, not walking so much 
for recreation as net^. 

//upfon, London (HaiL Miso., tX. 814). 

Away, I have kiiiglita and colonels at my house, and 
must tend the hungarUtm, Merry Devil t\f Edmimtvu, 

8. Tlie language spoken by the Hungarians, 
belonging to the Finnic famOy of languages; 
Magyar. 

Hungary fever, water. Sej^efier, water, 
hunger (iuing'ger), n. [< ME. hunger, hanger, 
< AS. hunger, hitugor = OS. hunger, hun^r, 
OFries. hunger, hanger = D. hanger = OHG. 
huugar, MHG. Cl. hunger ss loel. nungr s Sw. 
Dan. hunger s= Goth. *huggrm, huhrue (for 
^huukrtut), hunger; cf. hanger, r.j 1. An un- 
easy or painful sensation occasioned by the 
want of food; craving appetite. 

With hunger and cold she had her fill, 

Till alie was quite worn away. 

The Weet-Country DammeVe Cvtnplaint ((Child's Ballad^ 

in. 886). 

With hunger made 
Anatomies while we live. 

Mauingett Maid of Honour, il. 4. 
But canst thou, tender Maid, eatist thon sustain 
Afflictive Want, or Hunger' $ pressing Pain? 

Prior, Henry and Emma. 

Hence— 2. Any strong or eager desire. 

For hunger of my gold I dia J/ryden. 

A hunger seised my heart; I read . . . 

The noble lettws of the dead. 

Tennymnif In Menioriam, xcv. 

Excellence is lost sight of in the hunger tor eudCen per- 
formance and praiaa Ewerean, Success. 

8. A famine. [Xow Eng.] 

And be ordeynyde him [Jos^h] sonereyn on Egiptcaiid 
on al his houn^ a hungur cam into al Eglpte and Chanaaii. 

IfyclCr, AcUviL 

hunger (hung^g^r), t*. [< ME, huugren, hm- 
gren, < AS. ImigranvaOH. ge-hungrUin^OFricH. 
hungera s D. hangeren s= OHG. hnngircn, huu~ 
gerdn, MHG, G. hungern s leel. huugra ss Dan. 
hungre s= Sw. hungra as Goth, huggrjan, hun- 
ger; from the noun. Cf. ahungei'vd, anhun- 
gered,'] I, iutrane, 1. To feel the uneasiness 
or longing which is occasioned by long absti- 
iieuco from food; crave ffiod. 

If thine enemy hunger^ feed him ; it he thirst, give him 
diiuk. Korn. xlL 20. 

And iny more-having would be as a sauce 
To make me hunger more. Shak,, Macbeth, Iv. 8. 

Hence- 2. To have an eager desire; long. 

Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after righ^ 
eousneas. Mat v. 6. 

Post thou so hunger lor my empty chair. 

That thou wilt needs invest thee with mine honours 

Before thy hour be ripe? Eftok., 2 lieu. IV., iv. 4. 

n.f frann. To starve. 

At last the Prince to Zaland esme hymselfe 

3 “ ■ rh, or make It yeeld. 

oe Bellum Inexpertli^ st 188. 


i>£!^b^eS!^iit his slda 


than be hmgermen, 

■ ‘ JobxviU.l2» 


To hunger Middlebuivh, or make It yeeld. 
Gaeeoigniet Duloi 


ra^nt her Intill a dungeon dark, 


unger her tfll she die. 

JokntM Seat (Child's Ballads, IV. 62X 

Afflicted or cursed with 


name 

giveii to the Magyars. Ct, Vgrian,tJgric, Con-. . 

Motion with Hun, if any, remote: see Html.] Aungerbauedt, a, 

X, a. 1. Pertaining or relating to Hungary, a hunger. 
eOQBtry and kingdom in central Europe, in the Wc beyng there were hwig^ngd and toyshed, and 
^ ^ the nifddle Dwiube, or to ite {nhebi- 

fruito; Ifagyar. The kingdom of Hungary was e eteb- ^ ^ J, UdaU, (hx 1 Cot. iv. 

\i«B MimaDmtty MhSiSi ^Som l 687 )on^p!%oM llUlIgtr-bit, hUAftr-bittaU (hi^'g6r-bit, 
lae eTAaBtria. This relation stfll exlal% but -biPn), a, [ME. not found; < AS. hungor-biten, 

ger. 



Xmigwedt (hnns'Bted), a. Bee aikungend. 
himgtNr (haiig^g&-dr), «. [< ME. hwtgrm: < 
hunger, v., + -er^A One who hnngem, in either 
senee ot that word. 

Void. h. ihil midi. tb. Kml.at tb. ktmgnnt. 

WyOV, Iia zxsiL 6 (Oit.). 
Nothing in Milton Is flnelier fancied than these tempe- 
rate dreams of the divine Bungarer. 

Lambf Grace before Meat. 
The thwarted hungerer for olBoe takes up the miserable 
commonplaces of polities. 

Cmy, Hist, Sketeheib Church In Ireland. 

low^asB, Dra^a ; so oalied because it 
grows in poor soils. 

buMerftu (hmig'gdr-ffil ), a. [< hunger + ^2.] 
of hunger; hungry. [Bare.] 

That nestling hungerJUl^ who sees and hears 
His mother towards him flying through the wood. 

The Academy, Feb. 4, 188^ p. 78. 

hUAger-graas (hung'gdr-grks), n. The foxtail- 
grass, Alopecuma agrestia, 
hUAgerlinf, n, [Origin unknown.] An outer 
garment worn by women in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, varying with the fash- 
ion. but generally a sort of close-fitting basque 
witn short skirts. 

A letter or epistle should be dicirt-ooated, and oloady 
couched ; a hungerliu becomes a letter more handsomely 
than a gown. BaweU, Letters, L 

hungerlyt (hung'g6r-li), a, [< hunger + 4y.] 
Hungry. 

nis beard grew thin and hungerly. 

And seem'd to ask liim sops as he was drinking. 

5kak.,T.oftheH..iiL2. 

hungerlsrf (hung'g6r-li), adr. Hungrily. 

Certayne rootea, on the which hee fedde hungerlyc. 

Lyly, Euphues and his England, p. 288. 
Yon have sav’d my longing, and I feed 
Most hungerly on yonr sight. Shak., 1'. of A., L L 
0 yes ; eat witli 'em as hungerly as soldiers. 

DeVher andwebater. Westward Ho, v. 1. 

hunger-rot (^hung'g(»r-rot), n, A disease in 
sheep caused by poor feeding, 
hunger-starveat (hnng'g^ir-RtUjrvd), a, K hun- 
ger + niarved; in }AlS,hunger-»Umen, with ME. 
tip. of stance.] Starved with hunger; pinched 
by want of food ; famished. Miuahcu, 

Many an hunger^atarved poor creature pines in the 
street. Durtm, Anat of Mel., p. 178. 

hungerweed (hung'g6r-wdd), n. The corn- 
buttercup, Ranunculus arveuain: so called be- 
cause its abundance indicates a bad crop and 
a consequent season of famine, 
hungerwonnt, n. insatiable hunger. Davies, 

Hath any gentleman the hunger-warm of covetousness? 
here is cheer for uIh diet Rev. T. Adame, Works, 1. 161. 

hungrily (hung'gri-li), adv. [< hungry + -ly^. ] 
In a hungry manner; voraciously ; greedily. 

When on harsh acorns hungrily they fed. 

Dryden, tr. of Jnvenal. 

hungriousnesst (hung'gri-us-nes), 9t [< ^hun- 
griam (not found: im»g. < hungry + -oua) 4* 
-am.] Huugriness; hunger. 

Whan was excessyue riotoua I 
yontng; and bely cneaiynge more < 
the pore hungrioumee leaae refreshed, than now ? 

J. UdaU, On EpheBlani^ Prol. 

hungry (hung'gri), a, [Early mod. E. also hon- 
gry; < ME. hungry, hungri, hongry, hungrig, < 
AS. hungrig (s OFrios. hungerieh, hongerich =s 
D. Jiougerig » MLG. hungerieh ae OHG. hun- 
garag, huugereg, MHG. hungerc, G. hungrig s 
Dan. Sw. hungrig (cf. Icel. hungradhr), hungry, 
< hunger, hunger; see hunger,] 1. Having or 
feeling hunger ; feeling pain or uneasiness from 
want of fo(M; having a keen appetite. 

Thenne oom Conetyae I couthe him not dlaoreui^ 

8o hungri and so holewe sire Herul him loked. 

Piere Phwman (A), v. 197. 
He hath filled the hungry with good things ; and the 
rich he hath sent empty away. Luke i. 68. 

Come, hostess, where are you ? is supper ready? Come, 
first give us drink ; and be as quick as you can, fur 1 be- 
lieve we are all very hungry. 

L Walton, Complete Angler, p. 178. 

Hence— 2. Having an eager desire for any- 
thing; longing. 

For always rosmiiig with a hungry heart. 

Much have I seen and known. 

Tonnyaon, ITlyssea 

BtUl hungrier tor delight m ddlights grow more rara 
M. Arnold, EmpiNlodea 

8. Indicating want or poverty of nourishment; 
gaunt; famished. 

CbastiishMileanaudkttfigfylook. ffAsk., J. a,Lt 


I bankettyng, potte compaii- 
nore outragiously vsed, and 



In th« OfntrH whidi mitimoM fbe oonntiy 

to tho north ond loath of the If nmunbigee Biyer, 
ttie wool preienti whet li celled e appeerenoe^ 

being not only tender and ehort in ataple^ but oontelnlnj 
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hvnk-o'-Doe (liimgVo-ddO»«* [Formerly himh 


In nSany Snitanoee a lez^ qiuntltj 
1 . Cone. lUp,, ] 


- ^ , . ' of earth, eand, ant 

burr, U. A Cmw. itep., Mo. Ixlv. <1880), p. 141. 

4. Marked by sooroity of food or a famished 
condition ; neoeasitating nouridiment. 

Hdden fnl hungry hone and hadde much deiaute. 

Mre J^lowman (C), x. 208. 
Whan It waa In the aowre hungry tyme there wee ee- 
tabllaied or cryed grevoe and unplltable oo-empolon. 

Chaucnr, Botithlua, I. proae 4. 
And it <9 and eat, for well yon may 
Be In a hungry caee. Couper, John Gilpin. 

6. Not rich or fertile; poor; barren. 

To the great day of retribntton our Bavionr refera ua, 
for rea])ing the fruita we here aow In the moat hungry 
and barren aoU. Sermotia 

The filth with #hloh the peaaant feeda 
Hla hungry aorea. Cnwper^ TSak, It. 608. 

6t. Fit only to satisfy great hunger. 

Thor Tihrimpa] are made np In Packs and sent to all 
the ohief Towns In the Country, especially to Mexico, 
where, tho' bat a hungry sort of Food, they are mightily 
esteemed. Ikmpier, Voyage^ 11* iL 128. 


imrDee; ori^nnoteh 
game, similar to I-spy. 


Cf.7tttn;^.] A boys’ 

^ , .. Instead of saying, spy 

Brown,” etc., the player aaya *• Uunk-o'-DMlbrown,*' etc. 
[Petinaylyanla ana western Mew Jersey and Delaware.] 
himka (himgks), ti. [Of. equiy. hunnielf a mi- 
ser, a mean old man; dial, hungry^ fitiugy, very 
mean; but a connection with hun^ cannot be 
asserted. A covetous, sordid man; 

a miser; a niggard. 

Well, sir, and make a veiy pretty Shew in the World, let 
me tell you ; nay, a better than your oloae Hunka. 

Wyeherlay, Plain Dealer, v. 1. 

Xrua haa ever since he came Into this iieighhonrhood, 
given all the intimations he skilfully could of being a 
close hunka worth money. Staek, Spectator, No. 264. 

1 ouite enjoy tlie thought of^appMrin^ in the^light^ 
an old ‘ ’ 

tered. 


hunka who knows on whiw side his bread is but- 
Macaulay t Life and Letter^ I. SSI. 


hunky (huug'ki), a. [< 
Mhun1c^f2, £81ang, U. 


+ -yl.] Same 


hnnky-dory (hung^i-ddM), a. [Also hunJei- 
dorfi; an elaborated form of hunky, 1 Same as 


hunk^ 
8 . 


hunk^y 2. [Slang, U. S.] 

Hnnnift (huii'ik), a. [< 4- -i‘o.] Of or 

pertaining to the Huns. 

But there was a Hunnio party amongst the Ehasar 
chiefs. ISneye, Brit,, XIV. 60. 

Hnnniah (hun'ish), a, [< HunX 4- Per- 

taining to or resembling tho Huns; charac- 
teristic of the Hiins. 

In person, Attlla Is defKjribed as having been of true 
Hunniah typo, short, but strongly made, with a large head, 
flat widespread nostrils, and small, glittering eyea 

Jlfncyo.BKt,UI. 62 . 

hunt (hunt), v, [< ME. hunteny honteuy hounteuy 
< AS. huntiany hunt; a secondary verb (with- 
out representatives in the other Tent, lan- 
guages;, from a primitive shown in G-oth. /rn- 
ninthany seize, take captive, pp. fra^huntlMinky 
wl;patitinTOarpoakrt,OMe«« as iioim, a captive. To the same root are usu- 
W, M, Makar, New Timothy, p. fio. ally referred 7*dnf^ seize, take, hind\ as pecu- 
liarly a beast of the chase, and hand, as that 
which takes or seizes things: see henfl, hind^, 
and hand,] I, trans, 1, To chase, as wild ani- 
mals, for the purpose of catching or killing; 
search for or follow after, as game. 

Thus y am humid is an herte to a-bay. 

Hywna to Virgin, etc. (E. £. T. B.X p. 70. 
The lord he lov’d to hum the buck; 

The tiger, and the Ikuu*. 

The Crual Black (Child’s Ballads, III. 870 )l 
H e (Ferdinand] passed some time. In December, at a 
couiit^-aeat of the duke of Alva, near PlacentiiL where he 
huntaa the stag. Prearott, Ford, and laa., IL 24. 


haddock caught on aet-linea: ao oalled In dimrediation ny 
the Brlilah beam-trawlers, who consider them Inferior. 
J, W, CoBiEtw.— Hungry rice, same as /utidi,mfyyn, 1 
and 8. Greedy, famlanlug, ravenous, 
hunlti hunief, n. Obsolete forms of honey, 
kunk^ (huugk). n. [Not found in early records ; 
commonly assibilated, huneh, q. v. ; origin un- 
certain j it has been regarded (1) as a nasalized 
form of dial, huek^ for hook, or of ^huok (LG. 
hukke, G. hueke, the bent back, G. hiicker, a 
bunch on the back), represented by huckster and 
hug, and hunker^, q. v.; or (2) as a var. of huvMi,] 
A large lump, piece, or slice; a hunch. [Col- 
loq.] 

Here's a hunk of bread ; 
should need It! 

Any huiijpy man or woman may enter the hall and be 
served with a mug of water and a hunk of broad. 

i)agp JV<itas<LondouX Aug. 13, 1886. 
hunk^(hungk),ri. \Qt, Hunker*^ andhunks,] A 
sluttish, indolent woman. Jamieson, [Local.] 
butika (hungk), n, [Also honk; adopted in New 
York from the early Dutch settlers, < D. honk, 
post, station, home (used esp. by boys at play 
zor the goal or base), as in the phrases ik heb 
honk, 1 am on my post, sijn honk oewaaren, keep 
one’s post, van Jtonk hopen, quit one’s post. Cf . 
Hunker'^,] In tag and other games, the goal ; 
home : as, to reach hunk; fo be un hunk, [Lo- 
cal, New York,] 

(huugk), adv, or a, [Ahbr. of on hunk: 
see hunk^y n, Gf. hunky,] 1. On hunk; at tho 
goal. [Local, New York,] 

Bovs at play, when they have nsudied their **basc^” , . . 
call It Imlng honk, Bartlett, Amerlcanlsmi^ p. 402. 

Hence, used adjeotively — 2. In good or satis- 
faotory position or condition; all right : as, I’m 
all hunk. Also hunky, [Slang, U. 8.] 

Mr. L— — liad filled In and made this ground In the 
waters of the Bast Blver without authority ; and now he 
frit hlmsrif all hunk, and wanted to get this enormous 
■urn out of the city. 

Quoted 111 Now York Tribune, Deo. 80, 1860. 
hunker^ (hung'k^r), v, i, [Prob. a nasalized 
form of Icel. hokra, crouch, creep, huka, sit on 
one’s hams: a verb represented in E. by hug, 
orig. crouch, and huckster, etc. : see hug, hucK~ 
ster, huckle, etc.] To stoop with tho body rest- 
ing upon the calves of the legs; squat. [Scotch.] 
Vpo’ the ground they Awriered down a' three. 

An' to their crack they yoked fast an' free. 

Boaa, Helenoro (1st ed.X p. 81. 

Hnnkar^ (hung^kdr), n. [Supposed to be < D. 
honk, post, station, home, and thus lit. one who 
sticks to his post or stays at home: see hunk^, 
Cf.Att»X».] In AitidHeaiipofirifw, a conservative; 
one who opposes innovation or change ; a fogy : 
first applied in the State of New York as a name 
to the conservative section of the Democratic 
party who opposed the Bambumers or radical 
section, about 1B45. Also used adjeotively. 

* Bsyp^ the hunker conservative of antlQuIty, ... Is hid 
In the tomb It Inhabited. 

IP. PhiUipa, Bpeeohei, etc., p. 208. 

himkorod (hung’kBrd), a, [< hwdeer^ 4- 
Elbowed; crooked. [Prov. Eng.] 
kunkmiim (hung'kSr-izm), n, [? Hunker^ 4- 
Hostility to progfCBs; conservatism, 

ll1llikm(bung'kSrB),n.}iZ. [< kssker^, «.] The 
hams; the hatches! [Sootch.] 

I got a gUA o' him myari*, slttln* on hla hunkers In a 
baAasgny'aatombstMia, B. L. 8la«isioii» Many Men. 


2. To search after; pursuo; follow closely. 

And fers foghtaiide folke folowos theme aftyre, 
Bowmen and hewes duwno the lieythene twa 

Morte AHhure, MS. Lincoln, f. 97. (BaUivnU,) 
Evil shall hum the violent man to overthrow him. 

Pa cxl. 11. 

He therefore through close imths of wary hast 
Huma Ids escape. J, Beaumom, Psyche, L 286. 

8. To use, direct, or manage in the chase. 

He Aunts a pack of doga Addiaon, 

When he (a dog] Is to be hunted with other dogs he re- 
quires to be made "steady behind"— tliat Is to say, he must 
be taught to "back” another dog as the latter standa 

Boge of Qrem Britain and America, p. 236. 

4. To pursue game or wild animals over: spe- 
cifically, to pursue foxes over: as, the distnot 
was hunted by tho foxhounds. 

When an opportunity occurred, he took to hunting the 
county, Trollope, Dr. Thomc;, I. 

"They Aunt old tralli^” said Girrll, "very well.” 

Tennyaon, Princess, 11. 
Bunt tlie fox, a boys' game In which one of tho players 
is given a starts and the others try to catch him briore he 
can reach home again ; hare and houuda 

And also when we play and Aunt the Jem, 

X outrun all the boys In the sohoola 

Quoted in Bfrutt'e Sports and Pastime^ p. 487. 

Huirttti hare. Same as hum the/^ Hunt 


The ralring of the alege of Pfagne wl 

and MSroohid Mafileboia Slaying at Aunf tAs sguMfst hsve 
disgusted me from Inquiring About this war. 

H. TO Mans, <)ot 41744 

Vsjkimt atfggst, to run the game down with dogs, in- 

The stag for goodly Shape, and itatriinesa of head, 

Is fltra to humat/oree, 

Drayton, Polyolblon, ziU. 111. 

Bob, Had you good aport r your chase to-day? 

John, O, prime! 

Mar, A lusty stag. 

Bob, Andhunbidyoat/oroef 

B, Jonaon, Sad Shqidierd, I. 2, 
Tohdm^kU^ti to take a fresh scent and follow anothar 

John. And norm hunted change I 

Bob, You had stanch hounds then? 

B, Jonson, Bad ShefAerd, L 2L 

To hunt down, to bring to hay; chase and capture or kni; 
hence, to bear down by persecution or violenoo; pnrsne 
to tho bitter end.— To hunt for harss with a tahoirt. 
See Aarei.— To hunt fronii to pursue and drive out or 
away— To hunt Ottt or np, to seek; sesreh for; find by 
search. 

1 do hunt out a probability. gpsnssr. 

All living creatures either hum out their alimen4 pniN 
sue their prey, or seek their pleasures. 

Bacon, Fable of Jfsn, 

The same Impulse . . . compelled me to Aunt up the 
outlying groups of the Tlbeto-Burman famlly^withln tho 
kingdom of China. B, Jf, Cuat, Mod. Langs. E. Ind., p. A 

To hunt the dean Ahoe or boot,to follow the trail of a 
man whose shoes have not been prepared by the applloa- 
tion of blood or aniseed so as to leave a strongly marked 
trail. Daily Bewe (London)^ Got. 10, 1888. 

You can begin scaroeiy too early to teach (bloodhound) 
pups to Aunt tAe clean boot, Tho Cemury, ZX VIII. 108. 

n. intrans, X, To follow the chase; pursue 
game or other wild animals. 

And tho cause whi he was oleped Dodynril was for ener 
was ill the ferides and forestes fur to Aunts at the herte 
and other deer and wylde swyn. 

JfsrNn(E.E.T.S.XiL247. 

The princess comet to Aunt here in the park. 

^AoA., L.7rL., ilL L 

2. To make a search or quest; seek: with /or 
or ttfter. 

Contenting yourself with your own pleasure In learniiub 
you never Aunt ejter vu^ar praises, nor receive them will- 
ingly, though they be offered you. 

Sir T, More, To his Daughter, Utopia, Xnt, p. xzIL 
He after honour hunte, I tjlsr love. 

BAiiA,T.G.ofy.,l.l. 

Many In this world run after felicity like an absent mao 
hunting /or bla bat, while all the time It Is on his head or 
In his hand. Sydney HinfrA, In Lady Holland, Iv. 

8. In belUringing, to alter the place of a hell in 
its set according to certain rules. When the plaoe 


the tall 
See the extract 

Hot oocklei succeeded iiezt^ questions and oommands 
followed that au*i lust of all, they sat down to hum the 
alipper. As every person may not be acquainted with this 
IM^eval pastime, it may be necessary to observe that the 
company In this play plant themselves in a ritm upon the 
ground, all except oue^ who stands In the middle^ whose 
Dusinesa It la to catch a shoe^ which the oompany shove 
about under their hams from one to another, something 
like a weaver's shuttle. OddsmUh, Vicar, zT 

Bunt this squlzrAL See the extracts. 

Another and apparently older way of playing " Aunt f A« 
sgufmf ” Is a game In which tlie child touched follows 
the toucher unUl he has caught him. punning him both 
In and out of the ring, bring obliged to enter and leave 
the olfde at the same point as the latter. 

MsmOl, Games of Amarioan COifldrtn, No. 117. 


, hewrongway; 

trace the scent backward; retrace one's steps; alio, to 
take up a false trail. 

You mean to make a hoiden or a hare 

O' me, t' hunt eounter thUA and make these doubles. 

B, Jonson, Trie of a Tu4 U- 4 
When the hounds or beagles hunt It by the heel, we ssy 
they Aunt counter. 

Oentlsman'a Beenutions (8vo ed.X p. 10. 
hunt (bunt), [< hunt, v. The AS. words for 
* bunting ’ were, besides huntung, bunting, Aitfit- 
ath or huntoth, huntnath or huntnoth : see hunU 
eth,] 1, The act of seeking for or chasing 
game or other wild animals for the purpose of 
catching or killing them; a pursuit ; a chase. 

I heard myself proclaim'd ; 

And, by the happy hollow of a tree, 

Escap'd the Aunt. Shak,, hsu, IL 8. 

2. A pack of hounds engaged in the chase. 
Whilst the babbling echo mocks the hounda 
Keplying shrilly to the well-tun’d hom% 

As If a double Aunt were heard at once^ 

Let ns lit down and mark their yelping noise. 

Shak., m And., fi. 4 

8. An association of huntsmen: as, the Cale- 
donian hunt. 

In former happy days he had alwaya arranged the mests 
of the Barsetshlro Aunt. STtoBcim, Dr. TlioniA xizlx. 

4. The region of country hunted withhounds.— 
fit* Game killed in the chase. 

Boya well go dress our Aunf. HAolfc,, cymbsllBe, JIL 4 
6. The act of seeking or searching for some- 
thing; a search or inquisitioiL. 

1 had apretty good AtmL finding nothing on his table 
but a small pocket Blblc^ about the alM and ahape of the 
thing X expected to fln4 but not tho thing X e xp eo t ed to 
find. J, T, Trwdisidgs, Coupon Bonoa, 814 

StUIhimt, ahunteoodneted wtthnnasual slleneeand eaa- 
tlon; heuoc^lnAnMrfreajMNIioi^aoanvaHeonduotedlua 
ouiet and secret manner. 

hnntt (hunt), n.S [< ME. hunks, konte, < AB. 
hunta, a hunter, < hunUan, hunt: see hmtf v* 
ThU noun has been supidainedby Thnifsr, wfem 
is found first in MB.; ftsnrviiuBmjbhesBnam 



Inat 

JBimt] One who hunts; a hunter; a hunts- 


2922 


ImrdMe 


Thor crrertok 1 a grote route 
Of hufUet and eke of foreeterys. 

Chawtr, Death of Blanch^ 1. 861. 

lumtabla (hun'tarbl), a, [iUunt •¥ -nhle."] Able 
or fit to be him&d. [Rare.] 

Jn this plantation or In that are, it may he^ fifteen or 
twenty deer, of which but one or two are huiUaMe. 

^ . r. hmting-iaieh. 

hlUlt-OOlUltert (hunt kouu''^t6r)> n, [See to hunt huntixiff-coat (hun'ting-kdt), 9 ?. A coat worn 
caunteTf under hunt, v. i.] A dog that hunts by liumsmen, usually of some distinctivo colori 
oounter; hence, one who turns upon another, as scarlet or green, 
or talks back”* *• 


(hun'ting-kap), «. A oap worn himtlllg-watcih (hun'tii^wooh), n. A watch 

in £^unfing-field, resembling a jookey-oap, the glass or crystal of which is ^tested by a 
but stiffer and ha^er. hunung-case or metallic cover. 

Oneof those horsey-looking men who are to be found in hl !8ltl n g -whlp (hun' ting-hwip), n. Same as 
all hontlng-fleldi, wno wear old breochee. ... old hunt- hunting-crop. See crop, 14. 
i»9^ TrMcp,. EuitM. Oiuaoiid^ nxTil. ... oobW ... that the mu wu dmwxl for 

hunting-case (hun'ting-kas), ». A watch-case hunting; . . . and ttot he wm driving the pony wito a 
having a hinged cover to protect the crystal, huniing-uhi^, TreUqpe, EuitMe Diamonds, zxxviti. 
origiually agmnst accidents in hunting. See huntrCM (huut'res), n. [< ME. huntereaae; < 
• /wMfer + -css,] A woman who bunts or follows 


hunting-cog (Imn^ting-kog), w. In macih,^ an 
extra cog in that one of two cog-whools which is 
thus cut with one tooth more than it would have 


the chase. 

And therwithal Diane gan appere 
With bowe in bond, limt as an Aimtemsse. 

Chaueer, Knight's Tale, 1. 1488. 

Hence had the huntr$M Dian her dread bow, 

Fair Bilver-ihflftod queen. Milton, Comus, 1. 441. 


if the numbers of teeth on the two wheels were hunt-SCrgeant (hunt^sfir^jent), n. An oflicer 
to he in a certain ratio to each other. Thus, for ex- 


, a malapert. 

Attondant, Give me leave to tell you, you lie in your 
throat, if you eay I am any other than an honest man. 

MaUlafi, 1 give thee leave to tell uie«oV . . . You hunU 
eoimtcr, lienee ! avaunt ! Shot., 2 Uen. IV., i. 2. 

hunter (hun'ter), n. [< ME. hunter^ hunterv, 
konter; < hunt, r., + 1, One who hunts ; 

a huntsman; one who engages in the chase of 
game or other wild aiiiiiials.' 

Cel. He was furnished like a hunter. la^or wheel (the and thus obtain 78 and 24^ h iivAmn.w (huiits'man), n.; pi, 

Jhif. O ominous ! lie comes to kill iny hart ! which numbers arc prlmo to each other and yet are veiy huntf a •nnnn i i A 

2. nearly in the dosirel i-aUo. In the pair of wheels whose ^2 ™ I J J 


ample. It a shaft is required to revolve three times as fast 
as Its driving-shaft, 72 and 24 are a pair of nuinhera for 
teeth tliat would effect this result; and such numbers 
would suit a watchmaker, one being a multiple of the 
other ; but the iiifllwright would ami one tooth to the 


^/tak.. As you Like it, ill. 
Down from a hill the beast that reigns in wooda 
First Awnter then, pursued a gentle braca 
Goodliest of all the forest, hart and hind. 

Milton, V. L., xL 188. 

2. An animal that hunts game or prey, or is 

a horst 


of Massachusetts in the colonial and provincial 
period, having charge of the hunts for hostile 
ludiauB, w'hich were canued on with hounds. 
Jets and Hcsolces of Province of Massachusetts 
ihiy (ed. Goodeil), X. 599. 

1, huff (-men ). 

+ wmn.] 1, One 


numbers are so obtained, any two teeth which meet in tlio 
first revolution are distant by one in the second, hy two 
in the tliird, and so on ; so that one tooth may be said to 
hunt the other, whence the name. The object of adding 
the hunting'Cog is to effect a change of ooutaot between 
teeth in consecutive revolufiona (wiUie.) 


who hunts, or who practises hunting; a hunter. 

Lyke as a huntnnan after weaiy chace. 

Spefuer, SouneU, Izvii. 

Go, bid the Attfitsffien wake them with their homa 

Shak., M. N. D., iv. 1. 

2. The manager of a hunt : a man employed to 
take the entire charge of the hounds and to 

OtaUiwaUhe* the nrifli the'ilo,^ the .ubticT v"**? pursuit of Ksme. 

The housekeeper, the Aunter. Shak., Macbeth. iiL 1 . ® member Of tijo Countess of Huntingdon’s Con- huntsman B-CUP (hunts ' mans - kup ' )t A 
The npnMtitative of Cmibridge, riding s good itwdy ^‘■n»>ninatton of CalvinisUo Method- phmt of the genus SatraeeHia, Mrtjcularly 5. 

ihNifer, . . . cantered in by himself. >sts in England and Wales^ adherents of George 7 >uf 7 i«rca,the pitcher-plant or siuesaddle-flower 

Lawreneet Guy Livingstone, iv. Whitefiolu and Selina, Oonntcss of Huntin^oii of peat-bogs, 
a. A large cuckoo, Piaya pluviaUs, found in 0707 -in), after their separation from the Wes- huntsmanShlp (hunts'mun-ship), n. [< hunts- 
Jamaica.— 4. A spider which hunts for its prey The sect is congregational in polity. man + shipZ} The art d’r practice of hunting, 

instead of lying in wait for it, as a lycosia or fluntiug-field (hun'ting-feld),‘ff. The place ^or the qualifications of a huntsman. 


employed in the chase ; especially, a horse used huntiXkg-crop (huu^ting-krop), n. Boo croj), 34. 
in hunting. . hunting-dog (him 'ting-dog), «, Beedo^. 

HimtliigdonlM(hnn.tmg4>i^u.),«. Eeaju,,, 


wolf-spider. Also oallod hunting-spider, 
Huntenan (him-te'ri-an), a. Of, pertaining to, 
or named after — (aj‘ John Hunter, a not«>d 
Scottish surgeon and physiologist (1728-93), 
founder of the Huntenan collection of speci- 


whero a hunt is carried on. 


huntaman’B-horn (hunts'manz-hdru ' ), 


The privates are from the classes which either possess plant, Satracenitt flava^ a native of the southern 

^.11.... _ lisdl.. ........... 


or can Ijorrow ridiiij^ horses and subscribe a little inoiit 



Happy hantIllg-groimds,the North American Indians* 
heaven. 


The Hunterian Oration, instituted in 1818 by Dr. Baillle 
and Sir Eversrd Horoc^ is delivered at the Royal College „„„„„ 

himtiiig.b,^ (hu«'tiBg.hArn), «. a .impi. 
Eneye. Brit., XXL 885. hom used in hunting; a bugle. Bee cut under 
HnsUrlaa oaaaL See Huitc^'iteanaf, under canuD.— hom. 

Himtcnail Chaaers, the true or hard chancre ; the Ini- hUHtillg-JUg (hiin'ting-jng), ff . 4 pitcb- 
ttal Mon of syphilis. eroniameuted with dogs, horsemen, stags, etc., 

Huntor'fi caual^ress, screw. Bee the nouns, ,.e1ief. 

«<. [MR, aliw < AR huntath, bvntls^t.kiilfe (hun'ting-nlf), «. A ktiifs used 

fcmtoM, also hustle, < Ass- tj,g chase, sometimes to kill the game, but 

Me, himt: soe/zkfff, r.] Hunting; the chase, mon, commonly to skin and cut it up. See 
Boh, of Gloueesttfr, p. break v tV> 

taBimta (hnn'tl-llt), n. [Named after T. S. hlUtiu-lMIW^ (bun' ting -lep*ft»d), «. The 
Munt an Amenean scientist.] A silver ar- fhetohTciiicworiia or (Jvmihru, Jubaltu 
^de iweuiTiM with inetallie silver at bUver „£indla. See cut under c/aiteft. 

U^in lAke Supenor, Miebimu. bvntillg-Sdait (hun'ting-set), ». A residence) 

]unifeillf^(bun ting), *®*“I*‘’'*”*y oecupied during the hunting sen- 


, iw Atlantie States, having curious leaves resem- 

•.*’‘.“.“•*1 “yy "I •»» to b« iwm moTO ur lew of- \,ling a hunter’s hom : also, one of the leaves. 

K. 8.. XIUI. 108. hmVB-up (hunts'up), «. [Pmm the aontenoe 
,, A 1 the hunt^s i. o. the hunt is beginning, 

(him ting-ground), n. A place eommon in old songs and as a form of call.] 

The tune or call formerly played on the horn 
under the windows of sportsmen to awaken 
them; hence, in literature, something calcu- 
lated to arouse. 

The County Palatine 

la come this rooming with a hand of French, 

To play him hunt't-up with a point of war. 

Greene, Orlando Furioso. 

No sooner docs the earth her floweir bosom brave, 

At snch time as the year brings on the pleasant spring, 
But Aunt’s up to the morn the feather'd sylvaus slug. 

Drayton, Polyolbioii, xifi. 44. 


ion for hunting. 

So to the hunting-ground he hiei; 

To ciiase till eve the forest-game. 

Bryant, Legend of the Delawares. 


ing, <A8. huntung, verbal U. VI liUlli. gOD 

MS AwiiL r.] 1. The pursuit of game ; the art hontlag-dlirt (hun'ting-shtrt), n. A blouse or 
«r MMtice of puTsning wild animals in anyway worn by trappers and hunters, originally 

for the purpose of capturing or killing them; — i. . a.j" 

tbe ohaee, either as a source of livelihood or as 
a recreation or field sport; absoluticly, in Eng- 
land, fox-hunting; coursing, 
la our tlmeftwelfUi oantmyk • •. • hunting and hawk; 


So dreamy-soft the notes, so far away 

They seem to fall, the horns of Oitoron 

Blow their faint aunt* e-up from the good-time gone. 

LoweU, To a Lady Playing on the (Ithem. 

hnon-pine (hu'ou-pm'), n. [< finoff, a native 
name, + A troo of the yew family, 

Dacrydium Frankliniif found in Tasmania, it 
la so to 100 feet In height and 20 feet in circumference ; 
the wood, which is light-yellow in color, marked with dark 
wavy liiieii; is much esteemed in bnat-buildlngaiid various 
... ... , ^ gn|.vlng. 


other uses.' It is the best Australian wood i 
hnpH, hupet, ti. Middle English forms of hip^, 
GhauccT 

sniri worn oy irappers anu iiuniierB, onginaiiy httDPet. v, i. Middle English forms of 

made of deerskm and highly ornamented. BarU ® 


A light figured, and fringed hufUing-ehirt of cotton 
ered bis body, while leggiw of deerskin rose to his knee. 

J. F, Cooper, Oak Openingis xL 


fairt, t. Bee hurr. 


iura (hu'rft), n, [NTa., from a B. Amer. name.] 
A genus "of tropical 

hllli^^.(huii'ttug;^f),«, A smallest 

John qfSaliehury, quoted in Strutt's Sports and used for hunting and fishing in nvors and lakes, j^] order JSupItorhiacea!, 

of many sizes and stales. ' - 

himtixig-BOllg (hiin'ting-sdng), n. A song sung 
in comieetion with hunting, or a composition of 
similar character. The melody generally in- 
troduces effects like the winding of a bugle- 
horn. 

Same as 


(Fastimea p. 62. 
Hy lords; a solemn hunting is in hand. 

Shak., Tit And,, ii. 1. 
In one of these huntinge thw found me in the discov- 
ery of the head of the river of Chiokahamania, where they 
dew my men, and tooke me prisoner in a Bcmire. 

CapL John Smith, Worics, 1. 184. 


Tbw. Msg IIM. pfosgh.|iaHl, MHl («r Ula th. Iwn^^ldw (huu'ting-spl-dfir), «. 

la only an average anorting country, ezoept for hunting. , nunt^^ . 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Xugtqr, L 1. JIIUltmg-BWOrd (huxi'ting-s6rd), ff. 


tribe CroUmea;, and dif- 
fering from all other 
plants of the order in 
its meny-celled ovary. 
H. eropitane, the land-bra 
tree, ia remarkable for the 
loud report with which ita 
aeed-veaael bursta, whence it 
is often called the wonkuy'o 
ditiner-boU. It ia a large 
branching tree with glossy 
poplar-llke leavei^ inoon> 
tpfcuous dIoKsious flowera 
and furrowed roundiah fruits 
of the slie of an orange. 

hu- 


A sword 

2. In dhange-ringing, the operation of chang- expressly^ for use in the chase, to kill the 

lag the order in which any bell in a peal Is rung. Rfi-njc when it is broi^ht to ba y, in the middle 

MAkiMf « i agea the hunting-sword Is often repreeeiited In pictures of 

“aT®* *ke iKiar-hunt, stag-hunt, etc., as exactly like a war-iword „ 

Innitaf-iNK (bon'Ulig-l^), «, in Grant Bnt- ud brid in the Ms. msnnw; bat iwdiFd* of ipwbd prt. 
ain, a nnall house intended to be oecupied only tern were also made without a guard, or with a very amall niirawxifO» n. oee 
during the hunting season. Bueh a house is suard, one-edged and resembling a long knife. reauhte. 

oonmonly ealled skooHngiox in the United hnntillg-tids (hun'ting-tid), w. The season of nprch«pB(h4r 
Sisites. hunting ; time of hunting. A northern Enfflish and 

II was agfaroiitty oMnallv erooted aa a humHmg-bam All the old echoes hidden in the wall aSSSu IlaowII 

aalheaiseaf ttMMleaen fw^aae of Uie PeraiaakM. Rang out like holloi^woods at JMirdf, n, A Middle Enf^isb form of hoorah, 

J, Ftrgustm, HkS. AnILi 1. Mi. **" ^ 



Bninch of Sand-box Tiw 
crepitant). 


IfbMgN^rawrudiifom. InmlMf, n. 11 m kwrOoe. 



knxda 

]|lixdatt*>< [ME.: BeeftKrdle.] Same as kiirdfe. 
The outd become on efyr al 
Fro the tour to the outermeite wel, 

Her houiea hrendc and her hurdyt, 

Miehard Cwsr th lAnn, 1. 612S. 

lllirdeltt An obsolete spelling of hurdle, 

hHrdent (hdr'dn), a, and n. [A var. of harden^.’] 
Same as harden*<^, yarns. 

Thou flhidt lie in harden iheeta, 

Upon a fresh straw bod. 

Kirtg Alfred mid the Shepherd. 

hxurdiceti [ME., also hurdaee^ hurdas ; < OF. 
hurdms (ML. hurdieium),] Same as hurdle, (h), 
Fyffhte payvese one porte. payntode scheldos, 

One hyiidire hurdaee one hiRnte belmede knyghtes. 

iforte Arlhure (£. £. T. 8.X 1. S627. 

hnrdicodta a, [ME. hurdeysed; < hurdico + -ed^,] 
Protected or fenced with a hurdico. 

Foure were mencb and the flfthe was gret and high, and 
well hurdeyeed a*bouto wlth*yiine and with-oute. 

iferii»(£. £. X.S.), iiL 604. 

hnrdies (hiir'diz), n. /)f. [Origin obscure.] The 
loins: the crupper; the buttocks. [North. Eng. 
and Scotch.] 

His gawcie tail, wl’ upward curl. 

Bung owre his hwdiee wi* a swirl. 

Bume, Twa Dogs. 

hurdle (h^r'dl), n, [< ME. hurdel, hyrdel, pi. 
hurdtss, herdlcs, < AS. hyrdol, a hurdle, dim. of 
or ^hyrd, ME. hurde (see hurde) a D. 
horde (see hoard!^) a OHG. hurt, MHG. hurt, 
G. hilrde, a hurdle, a door (i. e. of wickerwork), 
ss Icel. hurdh, a hurdle, as Goth, haurd^ a door, 
a L. crates, cratis, a hurdle (> ult. E. crate, 
grate*^, q. v.; see also cradle and griddle), aGr. 
KhfiTtj, Ki'fiTOQj a fishii^-basket, weel, Kvpria, wick- 
erwork, a wicker shield (cf. ic«/jTo>.^of, a (woven) 
basket): cf. Skt. ’^knrt, spin, chart, bind, con- 
nect.] A movable frame made of interlaced 
twigs or sticks, or of bara, rods, or narrow 
boards, crossing each other. 

Clustera of ripe grapes we pack 
In Vintage^timo vpoti the hurdUe back. 

Sylveeter, tr. of Du 


L fiartas's Weeks, L 2. 


The houses of the village, which are built round the In- 
side of the Kane, are made of hurdXee, covered with clay, 
and their fuel was dried cow dung. 

Pococke, Desoiiptlon of the East, II. 1. 129. 
Speoiflcally— (a) A sledge or frame on which crlmliiala 
were formerly diawn to the place of execution. 

Let false Audley 
Wei 


Be drawn upon an hurdie from the 
»r-hlll. 


To Tower-hill. fW, Perkin Warhe^, ill. 1. 

A sledge hurdle is allowed, to preserve the offender from 
the extreme torment of being dragged on the giDund or 
pavement. RlacketoM^ Com., IV. vl. 

(i») In fort., a collection of twigs or sticks interwoven 
closely and sustained by long atakos, made nsually of a 
rectangular shape, 5 or 6 feet by si feet, and serving to 
render works tlriu or to cover traverses and lodgments for 
the defense of workmen against fireworks or stones. 

They had made Trenches in the Cround three Foot 
deep, covering them with Twigs and Hardlee, whore the 
English Horsemen were to pass. 

Baker, Clironlcles, p. 107. 
(r) III twri . ; (1) A frame usually made of wood, but some- 
timea of iron, for the purposeof foniiing temporary fences. 
When a fence is to be formed of hurdles, they are put down 
end to end, and fastened to the ground and to one another. 

Straight they clap a brndie for a gate 
(Til steed of hinges hanged on a With), 
which with a sleight iNith shuts and openeth. 
Sjtlveeter, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, ii., The Handy-Cralts. 

He has put the gray suddenly and quite close to a hur, 
dis-fenoe, that nob^y but such a man would face. 

Dr, J. Brotm, John (.eech. 


(2) A space Inclosed bv hurdles ; a fold. rLocal.) (d) A 
kind of permanent matt 


permanent mattress of willow or other branches, 


a raoe-counie at a oertain bmght, in semblance of a fence, 
to be cleared by the ooiitestiiig men or horses. (/) In Aat- 
makinff, a grid or frame of wood or wire, in which a mass 
of felting-hair Is placed to be bowed, 
hurdle (h^r'dl), r, t,; pret. andpp. hurdled, ppr. 
hurdling, [< hurdle, n,'] To make, hedge, cover, 
or close with hurdles. 

W*atohlng where shepherds pen their flocks at eve 

In hurdted cutes amid the field secure. 

Miitm, P. L., iv. 180. 

hurdlemaA (h6r'dl-mg»u), b.; pi. hurdlemen 
(-men). A man in charge of a hurdle or fold; 
specifically, a keeper of new-born lambs. [Aus- 
tralia.] 

'* Toothless, ragged old grannies,” muttered the hurdle- 
fnan. A. cTOraid, Bush Life in Queensland, 1. 280. 

hurdle-race (h6r'dl-rfis), n, A race in which 
the contestants (men or horses) are required 
to jump over hurdles or similar obstacles, 
huxde (ii()rdz), n. Bame as hards, 
hurdy-gurdy (h^r'dl-g^r'di), n, [A riming for- 
mula, appar . in imitative descriptioii of the sound 
of the instrument. Ct, hirdy~girdy,^ 1. Amu- 
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sieal instrument shaped somewhat like a lute, 
having four or more strings, two of which are 
tuned a fifth apart for the j^roduction of a drone- 
bass, and the other two m unison, but so ar- 
ranged that thdy can be shortened by pressing 
fin^r-keys connected with an apparatus of tan- 

g ents not unlike that of the clavichord. Addi- 
onal strings, when present, are Intended to reinforco the 
tone by sympathetic vibration. The Btrings arc suundeil 
by the revolution against them of a rosined wheel turned 
by a crank for the left hand. The keys are played by the 
right hand. The hurdy-gurdy is a rustic instrument, its 
tone being harsh and its artistic manipulation exceedingly 
limited. It is known to have existed in the ninth century, 
and was fashionable for a time in the eighteenth century, 
but is now played only by street musicians. A large va- 
riety called the organittnm was intended for two per- 
formers, one of whom simply turned the wheel. Other 
names arc lira ruetiea, vieUe, rota, and bauernleier. 

The Italian Imy delighti all the ears of those who hoar 
with hia hurdy-gurdy, W, Beeant, Fifty Fears Ago, p. 64. 

Shall we debase the soul by liking things that cun bo 
ground out by hurdy-gurdieef 

Harper'e Mag., LXXVI. 961. 

2. In California, a wheol moved by a jet of wa- 
ter issuing under pTessure from a conical nozlc, 
and striking opeubuckots on the circumference 
of the wheel ; au impact-wheel. The buckets were 
originally flat, but their shape has been modified in vari- 
ous way% and materially improved. 

8. A crank or winalass used by halibut-fisher- 
men for hauling trawls in deep water where the 
strain is yerv heavy, it is rigged on one side of a 
doiy; one man turns the crauk while another stands aft 
and takes in the trawl. 

V, and n, A Middle English form of 

hire^, 

hnre^t. n. [ME., < OF. Jnirc, the hair of tho 
head (of mau or boast) (ML. hura, a cap).] 1 • 
A cap. 

Ther set an old chcrl in a blake hure. 

Polit. Songe (eA Wj^ht^ p. 160. 

2. In Jter,, the head of a boar, wolf, or bear, 
used as a bearing. 

ElireSB (hfi're-e), n, pi. [NL., < ffura + -oo?.] A 
subtribo of plauts of the natural order Eupkor- 
hiacew, proposed by MlUlcr and adopted by Do 
Candolle in 1866, typified by tlio genus Hura, 
The same as tlie Hnrideee of Baillou, 1858. Not employed 
by Betiiham and Hooker, the genus I/ura being placed 
by them in the tribe Crotoueof. See cut under Mura, 
hureaullte, hurauliti (hu-rd'lit), v, [< Hu- 
reaux (see def.) + Gr. 7.t0og, a stone.] A raro 
phosphate of manganese and iron, occurring 
in small monoclinfc crystals of a yellowish- 
brown to red color at Hureaux, near Limoges, 
in France, and at Branch vi lie in Connectient. 
hureek (hu-rekOf [£> LhI.] A grass. Pas- 
palum scrohicalatum, said to render the milk of 
cows that feed upon it narcotic and drastic, 
hniln (hu'rin), n, [< Hura, q. v., + -iw*,] In 
chem., an acrid crystallizable substance ob- 
tained from tho juice of Hura crepitans, 
hnrk^, r. i, [< MK. h urkcti ss D, hurken s MLG. 
hurken, crouch, squat. In mod. use confused 
with *huekle (cf. uurkMmuv, -bane, for huckle- 
bone, hurkle-backit for hncklehavkcd), freq. of 
*huck (= LG. huken), crouch : see hnckle, huckle- 
bone, hncklebacktd, huckster,'] To crouch, 
hnrk^, n, [< OF. hnrgue, nrque, orque, var. of 
hulqne, hnlke, etc.: st^e hulk^,] A sort of sailing 
vessel. 

rurcAto, a hulke, a hurk, a crayer, u lyter, or whirree or 
Buch vesoel of burthen. Plorio. 

hlirkara (h(^r-kar'fi), n. [Also hirmrrah, hur- 
currah, hurkaru, Hiud. harkdra, messenger, cou- 
rier, scout, < "har, every, + kar, work, business.] 
In India, a native inossengcr; a courier; a scout. 

A Birearrah came up and delivered him a letter from 
Colonel Baillie. MaJ.-Oen. Sir T. Munro, in Olelg, I. 26, 
A laige force of MahrattaE . . . advanced aa far as Snn- 
dia Col when first descried by their Uureurrahe. 

Unjmbliehrd Revorde vf Oom mment fur 1748-1767 (ed. 

fLong). 

hurkle (hur'kll, V, f.: pret. and pp. hurklcd, 
pjir. hurkling, [< ME. hnrklen; freq. of 
To crouch; squat; cower; stoop; nestle. [Ob- 
solete or Bcotch.] 

Tho hysest hylle that hurkled on erthe. 

Alliterative Poeute (ed. kforrls), IL 406. 

lltirD (berl), r, [< ME. hurlen, rarely horlcn, 
hourlen, a contr.form of, and used interchange- 
ably with, hnrtJen, dash against, strike forcibly, 
jostle, hurtle, intr. fall or rush violently; see 
hurtle. Of. hnrl^,] 1, trans. If. To throw; fiing; 
toss: without the idea of violent or impetuous 
motion. 

A heavenly veil she hurU 
On her white shuuldeit. Chapman, Hiad, xlv. 160. 
What soeueryong man commetb prepared to this pur- 
poee, Aufl/fi^offhiai ‘ " 


IrarSMt 

The Women make two kinds of Mealeofceiiatee Bo o t es, 
which thqr vse in stead of Bread, which they doe not pot, 
but Aiirfr, into their mouthea without loaie. 

Purehae, Filgilmage, p. 88T. 

2. To throw with violence ; send whirling or 
whizzing through the air ; fling with great force. 

I saw him wrestle with tho great Dutchman, and Awrf 
hJiii. Beau, and FI., Knight of Burning Pestle, lU. SL 

To wield tho Sword, and hurl the pointed Spear; 

To stop or turo the Steed in full Career. 

Congreve, tr. of Ovid's Art of Love. 

Sf. To drag with violence. 

To be hurlel with horses vpon hard stones, 

And drawen os a dog & to detlie broght. 

Deatru^on tf 7^ (£. E. T, S.X L 1869. 

4. Figuratively, to emit or utter with vehe- 
mence. 

He AuWeK out vowei^ and Neptune oft doth blesse. 

£!^penssr,F.Q.,Lill.88. 

Wouldst thou not spit at me, and spam at me^ 

And hurl the name of husband in my fOce f 

Shak,, C. of E., IL 2. 

Hurling defiance toward the vault of heaven. 

irilfon,P.L.,La69. 

n. intrans, 1. To throw; fling; disohaiBoa 
missile. [Gbsoloto or rare.] 

If he . . . hurl at him by laying of wait. Nam. zzxv. 20. 
2t. To rush. 

Then hurlet Into bowses all the hed knightea. 

Deetruetion of I'roy (£. E. T. 8.), L 18800. 

Sf. To fall or strike with violence. 

Ho keppit the kyng, kest hym to ground. 

Till bis head with the hartl yerthe hurlit full sore. 

So faghi that freike with bur fyne itrenght 

iHetrwtwn of Troy (E, E. T. 8.), 1. 10688. 

4. To play at the game of hurling. 

About the year 1775, the hurling to the goals was fre- 
quently played by parties of Iriahmen, in the fields at the 
back of the British Hiiseiini. 

Jl, Careuf, quoted in Htrutt's Sports and Pastime^ p. 167. 

In hurling to the country, two or three or more par- 
ishes agree to hurl against two or three other parishes.” 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 167. 

hurll (hArl), n, [< hurl^, c.] 1 . The act of throw- 
ing with violence. 

Mountain on mountain thrown 
With threatening hurl. 

Congreve, Taking of Namur. 

2t. Tumult; riot; commotion. 

After this hurle the king was fain to flee. 

Mir. for Mage., p. 858. 

3. A scolding. [Scotch.] 

' She ga* me sic a hurl I never gat the like o*L 

U, Btyd'e Contraet, p. 0L 

hurl'*^ (h^rl), r, [A var. of whirl, prob. due tfr 
ronfuaion with Anr/i, throw: see hurl^ and 
whirl, Cf. comp, hnrlhat, hurlhlast, etc.] L 
trans. If. To whirl; turn round rapidly.— •2t. 
To turn ; twist. 

He himself had hurled or crooked feet. FuUor. 

8. To whct*l ; convey by means of a wheeled 
vehicle. [Scotch.] 

Sweet Fanny of Tlinmol ! when first you came in 
To the close little carriage in which I was hurl'd, 

I thought to myself, It It were not a sin, 

I could teach you the prettiest tricks in the world. 

Moore, Fanny of TlmmOL 

n. intrans, 1. To whirl; turn rapidly; rush 
or dash. [Rare.] 

They are men without al order in the field, 

For tlicy runne hurlityj on heapes. 

Httkluyt’e yoyagre, L 288. 

And lAnuelot bode a little, till he saw 
Which were the weaker ; then he hurl'd into it 
Against the stronger. Tenngeon, Lancelot and ElaliM. 

2. To lie whecliMl or conveyed in a wheeled ve- 
hicle. [Scotch.] 

If on a beastie I can spcel, 

Ur hurl in a cartie. Bums, 

hurl^ (h^rl), n. [< ME. hnrle, a whirlpool; < 
hurl2, r.] If. A whirlpool; whirling water. 
The wawis of the wild see apoiie the wallfs betea ; 

The pure populand hurle paMis it uroby. 

V i u "^SingAllaander, 9,40. 

2. Conveyance in a wheeled vehicle ; a drive, 
[^otch.] 

Wliat — if a fiien' hire a chalseb and gle me a hud, am I 
to pay the hire? Qalt, Sir Andrew Wyllsb L 9L 

hnrl^ (h^rJ), n. [E. dial., oontr. of hurdle: ef. 
furl, contr. offurdlc,] A hurdle, 
knrl^ (li(!>rl), u. Same as harl, 8. 
hurlbatt (h^vFbat), n, [A form of whirtbai, q. 
V. ; < hnrt^, b whirl, HI- 5afl.] 1. A Usd of eittb 
or cudgel, so called because whirled oroimd tbe 
head. It does not appear that such a weaptm 
was thrown. 


Into th( 


uningan hi 
e middest 


garments, with a great voice he goeth 
Purehae, lilgrimage^ p. 80. 


BurUbate having pikes of mn In the en4 aoUdes. 

rdAals,Dlet(ed:i 608 Lp.OT« 
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^ A- i— diirepair as to be nearly in a rainona state. 

atam,d,tt.ctAmtt^am AlsoipeUedJkw^-fcoiwe: [Scotch.] 

9, Abat or olnb with a broad curved end used bpniotf h. See hem\ 
in one form of the game of hurling. Strutt. Enron^ (hu'ron), ft. [A F. form of an Amer. 
n. [A tqm of whirlb^t^ Ind. name.] 1. One of an Indian tribe, the 


hnrlUiltt (hdrF blhst), n 
o. ▼• ; < kurVf « wkirlf H- hJast] Same as whirls 


northwestern member of the Iroquois family, 
living west to Lake Huron, which is named 
from them.»S. [1. o.] [< NL. Jffuro, after Lake 
Httfon.] An Anglicised equivalent of the ge- 
neric name Euro, applied by Cuvier to &e 
large-mouthed black-bass, MUaropterua mlmoU 
dee. The lyitematic retetioni of the flih were mlwinder- 
itood Cuvier, on evcount of the imperfect itote of the 


SlaiU 

hnrlbong (htol'bdn), n. [A form of whirlbone, 
q. V.] Sme as wkSrliHme. 

(hte'lOr), n, [< hurl^ + -eri.] One who 
hurls; especially, one who plays at hurling. 

Thli canning Shimei, a huHer of stonea at weU at a 
lailer. MUton, Apology for Bmectymnuna 

lnirlir®(h^r'l6r), n, 

" 

or other material on a wheelbanow. [Scoi 


A mitfl CMob peridied at 8«^ to a Hartal 
QoiSedtoChiiA^T^ 

With whirlwindi, and eaob'gi^Sf thongbt to me la 
A dreadfai AurrCeano. 

Jfawiagar, Unnatoral Oombali v. a 

9. A waterspout* 

Not the dreadful apont 


In hia deioent. 

hurried (hur'id). t>. a. 
in a hurry; ezmbiting 


wii 1 Til A? suJidry animals of the family Muatelidm: spe- 

: oifleafly applied to the grison. 

,^the stick or club used Hnronlan (hd-r6'ni-fl.n), a. [< Earoni (see def.) 

4* •ian,'} Of or pertaiuinff to Lake Huron, the 
central one of the chain of great lakes between 
the United States and British America, in ge- 
ol(^ the term la applied to a dlvlaion of the aioio or 
arentean aeriea, at indicated by the Canadian geologitta. 
It it a lithological divition exclnalvely, tlnoe it containa 
no foatilt, to far at known. At aaed ov the Canada Sur- 
vey, the Huronian includea rocka in pan eruptive, In part 
detrital, and in part aegregated, and of vaiioua geological 
agea. The epithet haa no aatiifaotoiy baai% and haa oaeii 
abandoned hy moat geologiata. 

huronite (hu'ron-lt), ». [< Huron (Lake Hu- 
ron) + " An impure kind of feldspar 

found in Canada. It probably belongs to the 
Hpecies anorthite. 


hlirlej (her'li), n. [Cf. 
hookey or hurling; also^ 
in this game. [Ireland.] 

The game of hook» it called Aurfig in Irdand; ao huf» 
lag# are probably hockey-gticka. Ar.afidq.,7thaer.,V.800L 

hurley-house, e. See hurly^house. 
hurling^ (hAr'ling), n. [< ME. hurlynge^ Aur- 
lunge; verbal n, of AteWl, f7,] 1 . A game in which 
opposite parties strive to hurl or force a ball 
through tneir opponents’ goal, or to place it at 
one of two points in a district of country. At 
deaoribed bf wew to Comwall in 1602, the former wia 
called hurling to goel, and the latter (in which the pe(^e 
of the whole diatrtet took aldea) hading to the counoy. 

At played at the preaent time in Ireland, the game la the 
same at hockey. 

<. [<ME. W, cf. 

Dan. Aums buzz, hum, G. Aurren, whir, whirl; 


9t. Strife. 

And therefore I pray you telle me now aonc^ 

Waa ther any A«r/gng in hande ? york Playt^ p. 428. 

hurling^ (hAr'ling), n. The young of the com- 
mon perch. [Westmoreland, Eng.] 

[< Attrfl + -meitf.]' Confusion. 

diaeouerlng Imth thia accident and 


hurlmantf • «. 

Davies. 

King Edward, . 


n'fC7Tv, vu/.n, uuiu, u. 7 vua» , 

an imitative word : see hurry and whir.] 1 . To 
hum; buzz. 

liurron [var. Aurrgn, Aurren] or bombon, aabeoa orother 
lyke. Prompt, Parc, 

9. To make a trilling or rolling sound; snarl. 
B ia the dog'a letter and hurreth in the aound. 

B, Jonmn, Eng. Qrammar. 


mtwwu, ... uiawunriim injui miw wviumi* auu _ _ _ ....... • ...... . 

file hurUment made by the change of mace, alacka not to hUZTAh. huira (hb-rh' or hu-rfi. ), tntefj, [ v ul- 
take edoantage thereof. Panisl, Hiat Eng., p. 200. gurly hurray^ hooray: formerly also spelled 
hurlwindf (herPwind), n. [A form of whirl- whurra ; < Q. Atirra, MHG. Aurra, > also Dan. 


wind, q. V.; < kurl^ H- wind,] An obsolete form 
of whirlwind, 

Oft-tlmea upon aome fearfuU clap 
Of thunder, atraight a hurUwind doth arlae 
And lift the wavea aloft 

SirJ, Barrington, tr. of Artoato’a Orlando Furioao, xlv. 60. 
hnrly^ (her'li), [SeeAKrlg-AnWy^] Tumult; 
bustle; confi 


confusion; hurly-burly. [Rare.] 

Methinka I tee thia hurly all on foot 

NAaA.,K.Jobn,ilL4. 

For though we be here at Barley, 

We'd be loth to make a hurly. 

B, Jontton, Oipaiea Metamorphoaed. 

ImrlyS (hAr'li), n. Same as hurly-burly*^. 
burly-burly^ (hAr'li-bfT'li), n, [First in the 
16tb century; also written hurlie-hurlie, hurly- 

burle (Sc. hurry-lmrry, assimilated to hurry- hurrab, burnt (hd-rft' or hu-ra')»t’< 


a varied redupl. of hurly\ if that is not 
abbr. of the compound, which may be 
considered a popular formation intended to 


and Sw. hurra, Pol. and Bohem. hard, hurrah; 
in another form hussah, husza, < G. husaa ; like 
other exclamations, of indefinite origin, but it 
may be regarded as suggested by MHG. G. hur- 
reu, whir, whirl ; see Aurr, hurry. luA^r.] An 
exclamation expressive of ioy, praise, applause, 
or encouragement: sometimes used as a noun. 

Coach. The aame good man that ever he waa, 

Gard, Whurra! AdcKaon, The Ikummer, v. 1. 

Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah, bravo I 

Gdldtmmh, She Btoopa to Conquer, i. 2. 
Buirah'S nest, a atate of confuaion and diaorder. [Col- 
loq.,U.S.) 

Here you've got our clock all to ptecea, and have been 
keeping up a perfect kurraJt’t nect in our kitchen for tliree 
daya. B, B. S^owc, Oldtown, p. SI. 

[< hurrah, 


suggest hurry and bustle.] 
oonfusion. 


hurra, interj,] I. intrune. To utter a loud shout 
of acclamation, encouragement, joy, or the like, 
n. tram. To receive or accom]>any with ae- 
Tumult; bustle; clamation, or with shouts of joy, encourage by 
rounds of cheering. 


Mng tb. Eugitahmen to be o|i|>rMM(t wlthtbewura hlOT-blir (hfer'Wr), n. fferhaw for *hurfbMr, 
id liimoea of the cruell Daneik and all tlie land in a < hurdu, same as hards, 4* mr^, Cf. burdock,] 
UdkluyriVoyaycc,ll,e. > — ■’ 


hurtUhurtU. 


fiueh a huriy-‘hufly in country inns ! 

Lonff/dlow, Golden Legend, v, 

burly-burly^ (hdr'li-bAr'li), n, [Also simply 
hufb.] Ke last; the lag: a term very com- 
monly used among young people. Jamieson, 

[Scotch.] 

burlygUMl (hAr'li-gush), It. [< E. hurVi, as whirl, 

4- gush.] The burstiim out of water, as from 
a pond. Jamieson, r&otch.] 
burte-badkttt (hur'li-nak^et), n. [Also written 
hume-, hurley-hadeet; origin obscure: referred 
hy Jamieson to Sw. (dial.) hurra, whirl round, 
umizz (see hurry), + Sw. halka, slip. The first 
dement seems to rest on E. hurlh] 1 . A small 
trough or sledge in which people nscMi former- 
ly to slide down an inclined plime on the side of 
a bill.— 9. An Ul-hnng carnage: in contempt. 

IBcotcb in both senses.] 

"I never thought to have entorad ane o' their hurley- 
Asatofa** ahe aald, aa ahe icated herwli; **aiid do a like 
Uring ai ft la --scarce room for twa lolki t ** 

Saitt, St B4iiiaa'a Well, xv. 

bnrl|bsWki9(hiir'li-hAnd),ft. l< hurly (l)^ 
kmmo, hawkey, a cow with a white fboe: see 
Aoulii^.] The call by which milkmaids nse to 

eaU the cows borne to be milked Jamieson. 

CBeoteh,] burrioaiia-dadf(btir^i-kfiii-dek),ii. See deck, 2. 

* BUfi9(biir'li-hoiii),*a. [<Aiirl|g(cf.Aifr^ burrieUDOt (bur-i-kA'nd), n. [See AufTtoane.] 
4- ktmss.] A large bouse so mueb m 1. Same as kurrieam. 


\ nufxuny ncbiiic ns nwintf, ^ vw 

The burdock, ArcUum Lappa, 
burricane (hur'i-kan), n, [First at7tlie end of 
the 16th century; also written heromne (the 
word being still often pronounced as if spelled 
^herrieam), and with a seeming Bp. term, hur- 
ricano, herricam, hericano, hirecatu) (see hurri- 
oano), and sometimes furioano (simulating L. 
futia, fury), s= D. orkaan (> Dan. Sw. orkan, (i. 
orkan ) a F. ouragan s It. uracano (and oragano, 
after the F.), < Sp. huraean a Pd furac&o, a 
hurricane, < Caribbean hurakan (Irving, **Life 
of Columbus,’’ viii. 9, gives the acscom. '‘In- 
dian” forms ysrioane or urioan), a hurricane.] 

1 . A storm of the intensest severity ; a cyclone. 
Horriouist prevail chiefly in the Eeit and West Indiee, 
Mauritius, end Bourbon, and slso in parts of China end the 
Chineae teas, where they are genenlly known as typhooM. 

Violent tempest^ besides the uneniscted htroeauB, 
which dashed all the endeavours of the beat pilots. 

Lady Alimony, iv. 1. 

2. Any violent tempest, or anything suggestive 
of one. 

Like a tempest down the rldgee 
Swept the nurrieana of steel. 

Aytmvn, Leys of the BoottUh Cavalier^ liL 

8t. In the eighteenth century, a social party ; 
a rout; a drum. [Slang.] • Byn. etc. See 


Shak,, T. and 0., v. 2. 
rPp.of ABrfy,v.] Done 
hurry. 

AU this haste 
Of midnight march, and hurriad meeting here. 

jr<Ki^.L.,v. 778. 

buixiedly (bur Id-li), ode. In a hurried manner. 
burriedneBB (bur'id-nes), n. The atate of be- 
ing hurried. 

burner (bur^l-Sr), n. [< huny + -er^.] 1. One 
who hurries, urges, or impels. 

Mars . . . (that horrid hurritr ot men). 

Chapman, Iliad, xvll. 

2. One who draws a corf or wagon in a coal- 
mine. [Great Britain.] 
bUTroktf B* [Gf. E. dial, orruck, an oar.] An 
oar. 

burry (hur'i), v.; pret. and pp. hurried, ppr. 
hurrying, [< ME. horim (found only once), 
hurry: a secondary form, perhaps akin to 
OSw. and Sw. dial, hurra, whirl round, whizz 
(dial, hurr, great haste, hurr^, sb Norw. hurra, 
whirl, whizz, thunder, s MKG. hurren, move 
quickly, G. hurren, whirl, whir, hurr (hurre, 
adv., ^th a whirring noise); cf. Dan. hurre, 
hum, buzz, ME. hurren, E. hurr, buzz, Icel. 
hurr, a mat noise: see Atcrr and whir, the 
last word well combining the two notions of 
rapid motion and buzzing sound.] I. trans. 

1. To hasten; urge forward or onward; impel 
to greater rapidity of movement or action. 

Impetuous lust hurricc him on to satisfy the cravings 
oflL SbttS. 

Sir Edwsrd, who had been going with great composure; 
Attiried his steps a little. 

Mr», Olidwnt, Poor Gentlemen, xxxlif. 

2. To impel to violent or thoughtless action; 
urge to .confused or imprudent activity. 

And wild amasement hwriet up and down 
llie little number of your doubtful friends. 

Shak,, K. John, v. 1. 

Would they, wise (Tlsrlon, were not hurried more 
With covetise and rage. B, Jonam, Sad Shepherd, L 2. 

3. To draw, as a corf or wagon, in a coal-mine. 
[Great Britain.] egm 1. ATosten, Hurry (see haeten, 
V. O; imeipitate.— 2. To flurry. 

n. Mrans, 1. To move or act with haste. 

Ere yet It [the etorrol came, the travller urg’d his steed, 
And hurried, but with unsuccessful speed. 

Cowper, Truth, L 245. 

Hope bids them hurry, fear’s chain makes them slow. 

WiUiam Mtorie, Esrthly Itadise, II. 8. 

2. To move or act with undue haste or with 
precipitation. 

Nature never hurriee: atom by atom, little by little, She 
achieves her work. Bmereon, Fanuing. 

■Byn. Haeten^ Burry, See hasten, v, i, 
burry (hur'i), n . ; pi. hurries (-iz). - [< hurry, 
r.] 1. The act of hurrying, (a) The act of mak- 

ing haste; rapid movement or action; also; urgency; bus- 
tle; 


This place is full of charge, and full of hurry; 

No part of sweetnesa dwells about these citiea 

FMehsr, Buie a Wife, v. & 

This way of life Is recommended ... In such a manner 
as disposes the reader for the time to a leasing forget- 
fulness, or negligence of the particular hurry of life in 
which be is engaged. Stode, Spectator, No. 264. 

It waa curioui to see the footmen picking up stones in 
a great Aurty to throw with their slingiH which they have 
always tyed about their waista 

Poeoeke, Description of the East, U. i. 146. 
(5) Excessive haste; precipitation; hence; agitation; oon- 
xusion. 

The present pence 

And quietness o’ the people, which before 
Were in wild Aurry. Wiak., Cor., Iv. a 

Ambition raises a tumult in the soul, it Inflames the 
mind, and puts it Into a violent hurry of thought 

The Auny of spirit*; oooasloned by too many vlsltoii; 
rendered her feverish. Bone'a Bviry’day Book, II. 18L 

2. A timber staging with spouts running from 
it, used in loading vessels with coal. [Great 
Britain.]— 8. In dram, muskt. a tremolando 
passage for violins or tympani in connection 
with an exciting situation. [Colloq.] 

The wrongful heir comes to to two bars of quick muslo 
(technically called a hurry), and goes on to the moat 
shoektog manner. IMsIww, Skebftea (Onenwick 
■iFB.L Haato (aee Ansisn; e. iXfinwyi flattor. 
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n. Same as hwrly- 

hUITHllifrTt (bur'i-dnr'i), a. [A yaried re- 
dapl. of Aarry.] Bough; hasty. DtwUta. 

Til a bl^e : doit thou remember after we 

hid timged hard the old leilqr long-boit to live hie ltfe» 
when Iweloomed him Mlior& he gave me a box on the 
ear, and oalled me fawning water-dog? 

Wffi^Uy, Plain Dealer, L 1. 

l»irry-skiiTry» hurrar-BCiirry (hur'i-skuri), n. 

and a. [< hwnry -I- skurry^ in senae associated 
with huny-hwrly^ Sc. huny-burry, etc.] 1, n. 
Fluttering haste ; swift disorderly movement. 
[Colloq.] 

Thcw lock'd the bower, thay lit the torch, 

Twaa hufry4ikwrr)i a’. 

Foiifig Chm (Child'! Ballade, IV. S68). 

Sometimea hie crew would be heard daahing along past 
the farm-hooeea at midnight with whoop and nalloob . . . 
and the old damee, itartledout of their ueep, would liiten 
a moment till the hurty-amny had clattered by. 

Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 431. 

n. o. Bushing headlong; disorderly. 

*T hone it la in good plain vorae^" laid my uncle— 
"none of your hurry-aeurry anapmita. as you call them, in 

, lines which sober people read for plain heroioa” 

Olough, Dipsyohna, Prol. 

horry-Bfciixry, huiry-aeniry (hur^-skurM), 
adv, [< hurry^ehurryf a.] Confusedly; in a 
hustle. 

Bun hmrry-murry round the floor, 

And o'er the bed and tester clamber. 

Gray, Long Story. 

hurse-akln (h^rs'skin), n. [< hur$e (f) (origin 
not ascertained) + gkinJ} Shagreen prepared 
from flsh-skins, used for making covers for sur- 
gical instruments, etc. McElrath, Com. Diet. 

linrst (h^rst), n. [Early mod, E. also hirst; < 
ME. hurstf hirst, < AS. hyrst, a grove, a wood, 
found only in place-names, as Hyrat, now Hurst, 
in Kent, Thornhyrst, *Thonihurst, Hegethom- 
hyrsi, ^Hawthornhurst, etc.; = MD. horseht, 
horst ss MLG. horst, hurst, htst = OHG. MHG. 
hurst, horst, a grove, a thicket, G. horst, a clus- 
ter, heap, mass, an aery, a sand-hank. Orig^ 
uncertain; Skeat connects it with hurdle, as if 
an * interwoven thicket.’] 1 . A wood or otovc : 
now used chiefly in local names, as Hurst, Hazle- 
hurst, hyudhurst, etc. See the etymology. 

The courteous Forest sbow'd 
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Bwt In Us flist tilt wss our ion. Sir Terra 
And aa God hla ihleld la blank enough. 

Tminiyavn, LanoHot and Elaine. 

. , To give mental pain to; wound or injure in mind or 
leSlinga; grlcfo; diatrcaa. 

Hence satire rosa that Just the medium hit, 

And heals with morals what it hurts with wit 

Peps, Imit cf Horaoa II. L SB2. 
The plant he meant grew not far off. 

And felt the ineer with acorn enough ; 

Waa hurt, dlsguited, mortified, 

And with asperity replied. 

Cewpar, Post Oyster, and Sensltlye Plant 

2. In general, to do harm or mischief to ; affect 
injuriously; endamage. 

There hurtath you noo thyng but yonre conoey to : 

Be luge yonre self, lor soo uw ye it fynde. 

PtaiHeoi Poem, etc. (ed. Ai^vall), p. 78. 
Theyri be the ohafga that apfike so larga 
In hurtynge of my name. 

Putbrown Maid (Percy*! Bollquea p. 182). 
Be not offended; for it hwrta not him 
1'hat he is loy'd of me. Shak,, All’a Well, 1. 3 . 
The Elisabeth Doroaa . . . having a long paisage, and 
beiim hurt upon a rock at SoUly, and very ill yictUHlled, 
she lost sixty paB8en|m at sea 


So Just oonoelydd Joy, that from each rising hurst. 
Where many a goodly oak had carefully been nurst, 

The Sylvana lii their sunga their mirthful meeting tell. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, it. 187. 
He turned to where a daisied footpath, leaving the bridge 
•on the farther aide of the highway, wound under the oaks 
and alders of the Uurut. 

J. W. Pahnsr, After his Kind, p. 13. 

2. The husk or frame of a run of millstones. 

H. Knight-^S, Tho ring of the helve of a 
trip-hammer, which supports the trunnions. 
E, H, KnighL^^, A sand-bank near a river; 
also, a shallow in a river. [Scotch.] 

At that time the current of water removed a sand-bank 
or hirnt that lay on tlie margin of tho liver. 

Htau^ lioalie of Powii^ etc., p. 02. {Jamimtu) 

h!ir8lrb6ec]l (h^rst'bdch), n. The horn beam, 
Carpinus Betulus, Also called horst- or horse- 
beech. See cut under Carpinua. 
hurt^ (h^rt), V, ; pret. and pp. hurt, formerly 
also hurted, ppr.burtiug. fCME. hurten, hirt- 
eu, hyrten, hitrten (pret. hurts, hirte, pp. hurt, 
hirt, or hurted, hirtea), knock, hit, dash against, 
injure, hurt, intr. stumble phe alleged AS. 
^hyrU hurt, belongs to ME.), < OF. hurtcr, heur- 
ter, F. heurter; cfT Pr. urtar, hurtar s= It. urtore 
(ML. hortare, ortare), push, thrust, knock, hit, 
dash against; MD. horten, knock, dash 

against, D. horten, jolt, shake, ss MLG. LG. hurU 
en, push, s MHG. hurten, dash against, hurt, a 
knock, hit, push (> hurtee, hurtedieh, G. hurtig 
s Dan. Sw. hurtig, quick, nimble) ; all prob. 
from OF., and that of Celtio origin : W. hurddu, 
ram, push, impel, butt, make an assault, hwrdd, 
push, thrust, butt, < W. hwrdd, yl. hyrddod, s 
Com. hordh, later htyr^ a ram (cf. Manx heurin, 
a he-goat): cf. E. ram, e., knock, push, thrust, 
now used witihout direct reference to the noun 
ram (the animal); but the Celtio words, verb 
and noun, may have come from a root mean- 
ing *puBh, thrust*’ Hence freq. hurtUi^ and its 
contr. form hurtX : see and Awrfi.] I, 

trans. 1. To knock, hit, or dash against, so as 
to wound or pain ; inflict suffering upon, (a) To 
injure phyaicaliy ; give pbyaioal pain to; wound. 

1 am afimid he la kwrUA vepMgdlji^ 


ihrop, Hilt Hew England, 1. 162. 
n. intrans. 1. To cause in jury, harm, or pain 
of any kind, mental or physical. 

Which Baoramont or aign, though it aeem anperflnoui, 
. . . yet aa long ai the signification bode, it hurtsd not 
Tynduts, Ana to Sir T. Mora oto. (Parker Soo., 1860X p. 71. 
They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy mouiMn. 

Sounds and sweet lira that give dSlight and hurt not 
8hak,, Tempest ilt 2. 

2f. To rush with violence. 

The bore anoono hurted to hym and none fast toward 
the Eric. 

Quoted In Dm,. (^Partmay (E. E. T. B.), notea p. 286. 
lltirtl- (h^rt), n. [< ME. hurt, hurte, a hurt, in- 
jury, < OF. hurt, heurt, P. heurt, m. (OP. also 
hurte, heurie, t), s= It. urto (cf. MHG. hurt s= 

D. hurt, ‘ ‘ ^ - 

thever] 

physical "or mentarpain, as a 'wound, bruise^ 
insult, etc. ; in general, damage ; impairment ; 
detriment; harm. 

Thel smotte hym full smertely that the bloode ontebraste. 
That all his hyde In hurth was hastily hidde. 

York Plays, p. 427. 
In hys law bare a hurt ful of pain 
Off a lyon, which al hys life bare ful ^hty. 

Jtom, (/ rartenay (B. E. £ S.X L 122& 
That which he willeth by ocoaaion, is also to his own 
good. For how should God * 


heurie, f.), ss It. urto (cf. MHG. hurt s= 
% liortS, a knock, hit, blow, bruise ; from 
rb.] An injury, especially one that gives 


will Aurf to himself 7 
UoQkn, Eccles. Polity, v., App. 1. 
Nothing doth moro hurt In a State than that cunning 
men pasa for wise. Bacon, Cunning (ed. 1887)L 

Get him to bed, and let his hurt be look'd to. 

5AoA.,T.N.,v.l. 

*8yn. Harm, Mischief, etc. See fr^'tiry. 
blixt^ (h6rt), n. [Also in comp, hurtberry, short 
for hurtleberry: see hurtberry, hurileberry. In 
tho heraldic use only in pi. hurts, heurts, and 
appar. a different word (identical with hurO-, 
n,, though confused, as tho extracts show, with 
huri*^, a huckleberrj’, except in hurtbeihy), < 
OF. **heurte8, small azure balls; tearmed (in 
heraldry) hurts on men and tongue-moles on 
women’’ (Cotgravo); see hurt\ m.] If, The 
huckleberry, particularly raccinium JHyrHUus. 

Cape Cud ... is oiiely a headland of high hlls, oner- 
growne with shrubby Pines, hurts, and such trash, but au 
excellent harbour fur all weathers. 

Cajk, John Smith, Works, II. 104. 

There are three sorts of hurts, or huokleberrles^ upon 
bashes from two to ten feet high. 

Bci^rley, Virginia, it. 1 13. 

2. In her., a roundel azure, representing the 
huckleberry. 

Nothing more have I to observe of these berries save 
that the antient and niarttal family of the Baskervills in 
Herefordshire give a ehcveroii betwixt three Aerts proper 
for their arms. Fuller, Worthies (ed. NioholsX 1. 271. 

hurt^f. Contracted third person singular in- 
dicative present for hurteih, Chaueer. 
hnrtberri^ (hSrt'ber^i), w. ; pi. hurtherries (-Iz). 
Same as. 1. 

HurtberHcs. In Latino Vaccinia, most wholsome to the 
itomach, but of a veiy astringent nature : so plentiful in 
thla shire that it is a kind of harvert to piw ^pla _ 
Fuller, WorUiiOB 1811X11. 271. 

hurted (hAr'ted), a. In her., same as hurty. 
hurter^ (hAr'Wr), n. [< Aarfi + -erl.] One 
who or that which hurts. 

Do not you breed too great an expectation of it among 
your friends ; thid's the hurtcr of these things. 

B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, v. 3. 
My heart, my heart 1 and yet X bleoa the hurtcr. 

Ft&ehsr and Rowley, Maid in the Mill, 1. 1. 

huzter^ (htr'tfir), fi. [Also written hurtair; < 
F. kewtUdr, a knocker, < heurter, knock: see 
JbrA.] X. MWt.'. (a) A Tawm pUeed iit the 


lower end of a platform to urevent the wlweli 
of a gun-carriage from injuring the pavapet. 
(b) A wooden or iron piece boBed to the ti^ 
rails of a gun-carriage, either in front or m 
the rear (in the latter case called a cornier- 
hurter), to check its motion.»2. In a vehicle: 
(a) The shoulder of an axle, against which i^e 
hub strikes, (b) A reinforcing piece on the 
shoulder of an axle. 

hurtfbl (hCrt'ffll), a. [< hurtl + Tend- 
ing to hurt or im^ir ; injurious ; mismiievous ; 
causing harm or damage. 

The Tygre, which being hungry is very hwtfuU, belim 
full will flee from a Dogge. Purchas, Pugrimage, p. 

A good principle not rightly nnderatood nunr prove aa 
hurtfullMnhiS. ifikefi, Eikonaclaatea, ix. 

Bijyn. Disadvantageoua, detrimental, harmful, prajttdi- 
cial, deleterious, baneful, unwholesome pemloioae nox- , 
ioue deairuotive. 

hurtftllly (htrt'ffil-i), adv. In a hurtful man- 
ner; injuriously. 

hurtfulnesB (h6rt'ffll-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being hurtful or detrimental ; inju- 
riouRuess. 

hurtle^ (hSr’tl), r. ; pret. and pp. hurtled, ppr. 
hurtling. [< ME. hurU&n, hurtelen, sometunes 
horielen, knock, dash against, dash, throw, 
hurl; intr., dash, rush, or fall with violence; 
freq. of hurten, dash against, etc., hurt ; oontr. 
hurhn, dash, hurl: see Aurfi and Aanl.] Lf 
trans. 1. To dash, push, or knock violently; 
throw or hurl. 

And he him hurtMh with his horie'adoan. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale L 17BS. 

If by haterede a man hurUUh ethir schouflth (or ahovethj 
a man. Wyclif, Hum. zzxv. 20 (Purv.X 

2. To move about with violence or impetuosi- 
ty; whirl round; brandish. 

Hts harmefull c*lub he gan to Aurffs bye. 

£f|N»Mer,F.Q..Il. viL42. 

n. intruns. To rush violently and noisily; 
move rapidly and impetuously ; go swiftly with 
a whirring, clashing, or clattering sound. 

Whan thel made here menatracie eche man wende 
[thought], 

Thai houon huatill & erthe schuld hurUH to.gader. 

Wiaiam^fPalonlc (E. KT. &X 1* M>U. 

A strung man hurtlide axena a strong man. 

WyeliT, Jer. xlvi. lS(Parv.X 
The noise of battle hurtled in the air, 

Uuries do neigh, and dying men did groan. 

.8ASb.,J.C.,U.2. 

Together hurtled both their steeda snd brake 
Each other’s neck. Fair/aa^ tr. of Tnaac^ vi. 41. 

The great war-eagle^ . 

Master of all fowU with feathora, 

Screamed and hurtled through the heavena 

LongftUow, Hiawatha, lx. 

hurtle^t, ft, [A var., in a flg. use, of whurile, 
whortle, a whortlebei^: see whartle.'] A pim- 
ple or wart. 

Upon whoae palmes auch warts and hurteXLs rise, 

As may in poulder grate a uutmegge thick. 

AffActeomes (Arir jriisf (16MX 

hurtleberry (her'tl-ber^i), n.; p\.hurtleberries 
(-iz). [A dial. var. of whurtleberry, wltertle- 
Iterry, q. v. Shortened hurtberry, Aar<3, q. v., 
and corrupted huckleberry, q. v.] Same as 
huckleberry, 

hurtleSB (hArt'les), a. [< Aarfi -1- -less.1 1. 
Inflicting no iujii^; harmless; innoxious. 

Boon miuderers of so much paper, 

Or wasted many a hurUess taper. 

B. Jonsm, Volpone, U. 1. 
Her [Kature’sl fearleaa visltlngs, or thoae 
Tliat came wftli aoft alarm, like hurtUss light 
Opening the peaceful clouds. 

IFonfsteorfA, Freludeb I. 

2. Having received no injury; unharmed. 

hnrtlese]^ (hArt'les-ll), adv. without harm. 


have per- 


Both with bmvo breaking should Aui 

formed that match. Sir P. Sidney, 

hurtleBenese (hArt'les-nes), »• The state or 
quality of being hurtloss; harmlessnesa. 
[Bare.] 

The maids . . . hoping that the goodnea of their in- 
tention, and the hurtlemmeesat their lex, ahall axonaetha 
breach of the cummandement BVrP.Branep, Arcadia, ill. 

hurtslckle (hdrt^sik^l), n. [< Aurfi -f ohj* 
sickle.^ The Centaurea Cyanus, or bluebottle: 
so named with reference to the difficulty of 
cutting it down. DBng.] 
hurty (hdr^ti), o. [< F. hewrUI, pp. of heurter, 
knock : see Aarf^.] In her., strewed with hurts, 
without regard to number; semd of hurts. 
Also hurted. 

bust, n. A Middle English form of AoumI. 
buSDaffid (huz'band), n. [< ME. hudumde, hem- 
bonde, hosebonde, hoshonde, dnmd (rnrsly ending 
in -bande. dtand, which is etyin. inooneet), tho 
master of the house, a married mui iMtmkm 
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to his wife, a tiller of the ground, < AS. 4. To engage or act as a husband to; fignra- 
handa. hUtbunda, the master of a house (a fern, lively, to assume the care of or responsibility 
form msbandef the mistress of a house, appears for ; accept as one’s own. 
to occur in one passage, in dat. pi. hunbondum ) xbat were the most, tl he ehould hMi*and you. 

{m Icel. kushOnmf the master of a Louse, a mar- Shak,, Leer, v. a 

ned man, SS Bw. husbonde b Dan. hvslmndc. Nor should I deem it wise in uic to /uofbatut a doctrine 
iMfshond, master, husband), < has, house, + ‘’^ *^** “* f ^ 

hoaito, hunda, orig. with long vowel bonda, . . . . , 

hUnda, the master or head of a family, a house- hUBbandablO (buz ban-da-bl), «. Khmband + 
holder, a married man (> MK. bomk, a house- Capable of be ng husbanded, or man- 

holder, a man of inferior condition, > K. hond2, aged with economy. iRare.] 
hondmanf btmdagv, etc., ■which, by confusion huBbandagO (huz bau-da,i), w. [< husband + 
with bond^f have taken on an implication of the alio ance or commission of 

servitude), orig. a contr. of AS. hueudc (s Icel. ^ *hip s husband . t attending to business mat- 

hdadf, contr. of buandi^ iiOamh). dwelling, ppr. J^^**** i a m a ^ 

i j|ug|>a^^.fl^l^l(lmy/band-feld),n. A cultivated 

field. 

Some swamp obscure^ 

lliat poisons the glad huaband-Jleld with desrth. 


hiuOi 


of b&an s Icel. huitf dwell : see 6ond2, btmdwau^ 
etc., boor, hower^^ bower^^ /u< 7 ‘A be^. Husband 
thus means lit. Miouse-dweller,’ i. e. house- 
holder. According to a popular etymology, it is 
sometimes explained as housr^ 4* baiufl Tj If. 

The master of a house; the head of a family; 

A householder. 

The himbonde that is wis wameth his hus. 

OM E^ig, UtnuiUen (ed. Morris), p. 247. 

2. A man joined in marriage to a woman, who 
bears the correlative title of wife, 

8che was a worthy woman al hire lyfe, 

HftudMudts* at chirche dore sche hadde lyfe. 

ChaucfTf Gen. i*rol. to G. T., 1. 460. 

And when the woman lierde hem so sey, she was 
abalsshed, and seide, . . . **but I be-seche yow telle it 
not my houdumde, for than he wolde me sle.'*^ 

Mn-lin (KE. T. 8.% i. Si. 

The law appointeth no man to be an bu/tband ; but if a 
man hare betaken himself unto that condition, it giveth 
him then authority over his own wife. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, viii. 2. 

Bee my guardian, her Aforiarnd. I'nfashionablc as the hUflbBIldldBB (huz'band-lcs), U. [< husband + 
jrmpd it U • preMy word : the Iraaw-biuid that tlM .11 ./«„.] Ijost itute of' a husband, 
togetner : is not that the meanhia ? *' 

mhantou. Sir Ciwln Onndtioii, VI. #75. 

8f. A tiller of the ground; a husbandman. May wMid'r^!^! 

Bootes, coours, myttens mot wo were : P. Sidwty, Ps. clx. 

hU8lHUl«ly.(bu*'band-li), fl. andflrfr.. l< *««- 

But loke ye do no houslMinde hsrmo 
That tylleth with his plough. 


2. The business of a husbandman or fanner f 
farming; agriculture. 

In thingea IIll alle huebondrie mot stande : 

In water, alor, in lande, and gouvemance. 

PaJOadiuM, Busbondrie (k. £. T. S.), p. 2. 

Seths Sons, knowing Natuiv soberly. 
Content, with little, fell to Husbandry. 

Sylmtvr, tr. of Xhi Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Ark. 

So far as one could Judge from looking over the fields, 
Noiwogian huMtMHdryie yet in a very imperfect state, and 
i suspect that tlic resources of the soil are not half de- 
veloped. B. Taylor, Northern I’ravel, p. 246. 

8. The product of husbandry or of cultivated 
soil. [Poetical.] 

Alas ! she LPoaceJ hath from France too long boon chas'd ; 
And all her husbandry doth lie on hem 
Corrupting in ita own fertility. S/iak., Hen. V., v. 2. 

Bailiff In husbandzT. Seehiil^y.—aAnlBnhuabanil- 

^ ry. See i/ard 0 rt.—Pamns of Husbandry. Seepf«f^,4. 

Seutt, Don Roderick, The Vision, 1. 89. hUBCarlt, tl. bee kouse-carL 
hnsbandhood (huz'band-htid), «. [< husband hUBelf. «. and v. A Middle EngUsh form of 
4" -/wW.] The state of being a huA>aud. houm, 
hUBband-land (huz'band-land), n. [< husband hUBh (hush), r. [< ME. husshen, hnssen, htmhen, 
4- toad.] Formerly, a virgate equivalent to only in the pg. hw^ht, bust, hoscht huyst, Mid 
two oxgaugs; a yartl-land; in Bcotland, twenty- whist (> mod. E. o.) = LG. hussen, dim. 
six acres— that is, as much as could be tilled hi^selcen, inlmsken,yjX\ (childron) to sleep: cf. 

“ * • - - - /iiwArew, swing, rock, AffAse-Liwfse, a lul- 

laby, MHG. husch, an iuterj. to denote shiver- 


with a plow or movred with a scythe by the 

husbandman. w. ^ - 

in m» not. on rating by the oxgangmortb Biding Bee t«tnsl«tod 

, III. 178)1 have supplied proc» tiwt. among the va- *hush!’), > G. huschen (colloq.), slip off, van- 


ords, I .. 

riouB other spifeiHc names for the divers ruiks In society 
as it existed down to the first half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the appellation husbandman atill distinguished the 
man of the, class next lielow the yeoman, and that ho was 
literally the liolder of the orthodox hutband-ktnd oonsist- 
ing of two oxgangs. 

J. C. Atkiimn, N. and Q., 6th ser., XII. SOS. 


ZyMl Gttle mf Hdbyn Bode (Child's Ballads, V. 46). 
In those fields 

The painful hudband plowing up his ground 
Bhall find, all fret witn rust, both pikes and shields. 

iiakeitai 

4. A manager of property; one who has the 
care of another’s belongings or iuterests; a 
steward; an economist. [Archaic.] 

He took measure 

Of his dear time like s most tlirlfty bueband. 

Chapman. Revenge of Bussy D'Amliuis, Hi. 1. 
Those are the best hutbande of any Saluages we know ; 
for they prouide (7ome to seme them aU the yeare, yet 
spare. Quoted in CapH. John Smith' $ Works, II. 64. 

The Idord Treasurer Cranfeild, a good hudfand of the 
entrates (revenues j of the Exchequer. 

Bp. Hadn’t, Abp. WilllamN, i. 88. 
ff. A polled tree; a pollard: so called in hu- 
morous allusion to the traditioiial bald head of 
husbands with energetic ■wives. [I^ov. Eug.] 
That all trees called Pollengers or Huibordg [read him- 
Aendfl and all other trees at the time of the Trespass, etc. 

Heydott and Sinith'e Catte. 18 ('oke, 67. 
IhlP'B ItUBbaiid, a man who has the care of a ship or 
■hips in port ; one who oversees the geneial interests of a 
shlpor a iineof ^ins, as berthing, provisioning, n^ring, 
aotering and clearing, etc. 

The ehip’e huMband he was looking over the papers, and 
** What's this?" says he, ‘*how come the ship to run up a 
taflor’s bill?" S. O. Jewett, Deephaven, p. 159. 

hllBbaild (huz'band), r. t [< MK. hushonden, 
< husbonde, the master of a house: see husband.} 
1« To manage or administer carefully and fru- 
gally; use to the best advantage; economize; 
as, to husband one’s resources. 

Let ns therefore husband time in which we may gain 
ataroity. Jer. Tayker, Works (ed. I. jNM. 

The Dutch frugaUy hudband out their pleasures. 

QoldemUh, Citisen or the Woi ld, xviii. 

8t. To till, as land; cultivate; farm. 

A pitte In It, for wynes white and rede 
That over renne of ignoraunt kepyiige. 

To make is oon goode poynte of hwjbmdyng. 

PaUadim, HnsbmdHe (£. £. T. ».), p. IH. 
Sonne also of the Sunne and Mnone, who . . . created 
the lYogetiitoni of the present Iiidiauiib and taught them 
to Ansbaiuf the earth and the trees. 

Purehat, Pilgrimage, p. 660, 
flw Natural Woods on the South-west side the House 
ass frail Buebanded, and cut into small and bjg^ Alleys, 
towfo tlM Trees. Bieter, Journey to Paris, p. 196. 

2L To provide with a husband. 

Think you I am no stronger than my i 
Being 10 father’d and so hudbandedf 


band 4- -?}/>,] 1. (i 1. Like a (good) husband. 

Nor is it manly, much less hmbandly, 

To expiate any frailty In yonr wife 
With cliiirlisli strokes. 

Chapman, Bussy D'Amliois, v. 1. 

2. Frugal; thrifty. IRare.] 

Jh. ril turn 'em into money. 

Qu. That 's thy most huebandly course, i' faith, boy. 

Chapman. May-Jlay, i. 2. 
1 pon the whole do find that the late times, in all their 
maiiageiiicTit, were not more huebandly than we. 

Ptpytt, Diary, L 127. 

II, ndv. Frugally; economically. [Rare.] 
Thu noble client reviewed his bill over and over, for 
h<iwuver moderately and huebandly the cause was inan- 
sged, he thought the sum total a great deal too much for 
the lawyers. Boger Sorth, Jx>rd Guilford, 1. 66. 

huabandniail (huz'btuid-man), tt.; pi. husband- 
mrn (-meti ). [< BiEi ^husbondman, husbandman, 
householder; s husband 4- man,'] If. The mus- 
ter of a house: the head of a family. 

Syk liiy the houebondman whoa that the place Is. 

Chaucer. Bummouor's Taliv 1. 60. 

Ttiei (maidens] lat lyst be huebondmm, 

When thei at the bml rene ; 

'I’hui cast hyr love to gong men. 

Sanye atui Carole (ed. Wright), p. 27. 

2. A farmer; a tiller of the soil; one engaged 
in agriculture. 

And ><iah began to Im mi huebat^man, and he planted 
a vineyard. Gen. ix. 2o. 

I'he royal huehandrnan appear’d, 

And plough’d, and sow’d, and till'd, 

The thorns he rooted out, the mbbish clear'd, 

And biuss’d tli' obedient field. 

l/ryden, Tlireuodia Augustalla. 

3t. A husband of property; an economist. 

He was an excellent husbandman, but bud resolved not 
to exceed such a degree of wealth. 

Slsekt, Siiectator, No. 109. 

hllBbaildiy (huz'band-ri), n, [< MK. husbond- 
rie, husbonderye, htsboundrie, domestic ocon- 


ish, as Dan. hysse, v., hiish, hys! intWj.. hush! 
Ult. imitative, the forms ^sh, *ss, hush, and, with 
a final check, ^sht, *st, husht, bust, hist, whist, be- 
ing sibilations requiring the least muscular ef- 
fort and admitting of the faintest utterance: 
see hist^, husht, ^sh, *st, whist.] L trans, 1. To 
reduce to silence; make still or quiet; check 
or suppress the sound of. 

My lord would speak, my duty hwihfH me. 

Shak.. T. N.. v. 1. 
But now a Joy too deep for sound, 

A neaco no other' season knows, 
n wines the heavens and wraps the ground. 

Bryant, A Summer Ramble. 

With wide wing 

llie fork-tailed restless kite sailed over lier. 
Hushing the twitter of tlie linnets near. 

WUliam Morrie. liarthly Piinuilse, II. 216. 

2. To appease; allay; calm, as commotion or 
agitation. 

It (retiremeiitj . . . huehm and lays asleep those trr)U- 
blesome passions which are the great disturbers of our re- 
pose and happiness. Bp. Atterbnry, Sermons, I. x. 

All her fears were hush'd together. Coivper, A Fable. 

3. In mining, to clear off (the soil and surface 
dirt), in order to expose the bed-rock, so that it 
can be ascertained whether there arc indica- 
tions of a vein or metalliferous deposit. [Not 
used in the U. H.J-^To hush up, to suppress men- 
tion or discussion of; nro($ure silence uunccriiing ; keep 
unmentioned or concesled. 

U’hcn the plague begins in many places and they cer- 
tainly know it, they couiinaiid silence and hush It up. 

Burton. Aiiat of Mel., p. 277. 

This matter is hushed up, and the servants are forbid to 
talk of it Pope. 

n. in trans. To be still; be silent or quiet; 
make no noise. 

At these strangers’ presence every one did hush. 

Spenser. 

To buih up, to be silent ; cease ; hold one's tongue. [Col- 
lo»j.j 

We j>aasf>d out, Greene following us with loud words, 
wliich brought the four sailors to the door, when 1 told 
him to hush up, or I would take him prisoner. 

H’. T. Sherman. Memoirs, I. 87. 

hUBb (b iisb L intefj, [Partly in ter i. , partly imnv. 
of A«/rA, r.j Forbear; be still; last; attenu. 

Bush! here comes Antony. Shak., A. and C., I. 2. 
" My Bister." "(homely too, by all that's fair," 

Said Cyril. ^ " ' * 


O hush, hush!" and she began. 

Tennyson. l*rlncesi, it. 
Alicia gave him a warning Umk to stop him, and Russell 
Fenton put forth his hMid with an impressive hush ! 

. . ... . Oliphant, FOor Gentleman, xxiil. 

omy, agriculture (>AP.Att«Ao»dnf,A//4fA«wdcrKf, fhuah) » r< AnaA rl A Htalc of still- 

1. ManaBeme.jt A Htate of Bt.U 

of domestic affairs; domestic economy ; frugal 


Shak.,J.a.iL 1. 
I av not so set on wedlock as to chouse 
Bat where I list, nor yet so amurutts 
That 1 mult needs be husbanded. 

Tennyson, Queen Maiy, il. 2. 


ity; thrift. 

Allsu to the buttrey dore ther be xij. sundr>*e keyes In 
xlj. iinen’Hj handiL wherein symytbe to be small husband’ 
rye. BS. Cotton, quoted ID Fiers Flowman's Crede 

«B. E. T. S.X notes, p. so. 
For litel WHS hire cate] and hire rente ; 
hy houdstndrye of such ss God hire sente 
Sche fond hiresclf, and eek hire doughtren tuo. 

Chaucer, Nun’s Friest’s Talc, L 8. 

There’s husbandry in heaven ; 

Their candles are all out. Shak., Macbeth, ii. L 
fith. This day, not for want, but for go^ husbandry, I 
sent my father, tw his desire, six p^ of my old slioes. 
which fit him, and are good. P^^$ Hisry* HI. 816. 


ness; profound quiet. 

It is the hush of night. Byron, Chllde Harold, ill 86. 
As an unbroken AimA now reigned again through the 
whole house, 1 liegMi to feel the return of slninlier. 

Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, xv. 


It tiroke the desert’s AimA of aw& 

A humMi utterance sweet and mild. 

IFhiefier, Hermit of the Theliald. 

hOBh (hush), a. [< hush, r. Earlier husht, q. v.] 
Bilent; still; quiet. 

The bold wind speechless, and the orb below 
As AmnA as death. N/taA., Hamlet, ii. 2. 

Walked through the House, where most people mighty 
AimA, and, inethliika melancholy. I see not a snitllng 
faoe tbroiigh the whole Court Bspyt, Diary, II. 418, 



huihabj 

bndiaby (bu«h'f^bl}, inteH. [< hush + ~ahyy a 
mere termination, as in /t«2M&i/,rocA:a&y.] Hush: 
a word used in lulling ohildron to sleep. 

• Hushaby [v«r. ruote&yl baby, in the tree-top. 

Hursev'y rime, 

hushaby (busli'a-bi), a, [< hmhahy, 
Tending to quiet or lull, Eclectic Hev. 
hnsh-bagaty (husli'bag^^ti), n. [Of. 

The lump-nsh or sea-owl, Cycloptcrm lumpua. 


Also called hunh-paddle, See cut under 
ierwt, Itotf, Fishes of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, 1. 181. 

hushel (hush'd), n. An old, worn-out peraon 
or implement. [Scotch.] 

The Galloway hwiheL CarlyUt iti Froudo. 

hushert, n. An obsolete form of wthor* 
hush-money (hush'mun^i), n, A bribe to pro- 
cure silence ; money paid to prevent disclosure 
or exposure. 

A dezteroua steward, when liis tiioks are found, 
Hwh-money sends to all tlie neighbours round. 

Swift, 

hudl-paddle (hush'pad^l), u. Same as hush- 
hagaty, [Prov. Eng.1 

hushtt (husht), a. {< ME* huaahtf hoscht, hustf 
huyatf whist, in form pp. of husshen^ husht v., 
but partly interjectional: see the quotations, 
and hushtt intetj.t hush, hist\ whi8t\ etc.] Still ; 
silent; whist; hushed, 

I your modor am wlthoute lose ; 

But ye must kepe this mater husht ani^Moe. 

OmeryOes (£. E. TT S,X 1. 820. 
Agad, I’m in Love up to the Ears. But I'll be discreet, 
and husht. Congreve^ Old Bachelor, iv. lo. 

hushtt (husht), intcfj. [< ME. hmhtt etc.: see 
husht, a., and cf. hush, tntetj.] Hist; whist. 

Cla, What are you, pray? what are you? 

IM. Husht friond, a friend. 

Middleton and Haudry, Spanish Gypsy, 1. a. 
Husht! My brother, sir, tor want of education, sir, 
somewhat nodding to the lioor, the clown. 

B. JonsofUt Every Man out of his Humour, 11. 1. 

hushtlyt, adp. [ihusht, a,,'^ Silently; 
mutely. 

Verely I shal then speake vnto you huishtUf and with- 
out woordes, but 1 anal speake assured and manifest 
thingos if so bee ye aske them. «/. Udall, On John xvi, 

hushtneset, n, [< husht, a., -h -»eyy.] Silence ; 
stillness. 

A gonerall husAtnesse hath the world possest. 

Heywoud^ Trola Britannlca (ICOO). 

huak^ (husk), u, [< ME. husk, huske as Norw. 
husk B Sw. dial, hysk, hiisk = Dan. dial, htisketi; 
prob. for orig. *hulsk s MI), hulschc ss MHO. 
huldsche, hulschc, a husk, hull, a later fonn (with 
orig. term, s, ~se, 
conformed to -^ch, 

"^chc, AS. -pr, E* 

•sh) of MD. hulse, 

D. huhe B OHG. 
hulsa, MHG. hulse, 
hiilsc, G. hulse, a 
husk, hull; the 
same, with added 
term., as AS. hulu, 

E. hull'i : see hulli-A 

1. The external 
covering of certain 
fruits or seeds of 
plants; the glume, 
epicarp; rind, or 
hull ; m the United 
States, Hi^ciftcally, the outer coveting of an 
ear of maize or Indian corn. 

Husks 

Uliercin the acorn cradled. 

Sluik., Tempest, 1. 2. 

The seed, to shut the wastefull Sparrows out, 

(In Haruest) hath a stand of Pikes about, 

And Chaflle Husks in hollow Cods inclosedt. 

Sylwstert tr. of Du Hartas's W’eeke, 1. S. 
Fruit of ail kinds, in coat 
Bough, or smooth rind, or bearded husk, or shell. 

Miltm, P. L., V. 842. 
Through husks that, dry and sore, 
enfolded from their ripened charge, shotio out the yellow 
ear. WhUtier, The Huskera. 

[Ibe husks *’ mentioned in the parable of the prodigal sou 
were oarob-podSi which are long, thin, and husky, but con. 
talii much mucilaginous and saccharine matter, and are 
fed to domestic animals in Syria and elsewheiu 
And he would fain have filled his belly with the husks 
that the swine did eat. Luke xv. 10.] 

2. Something resembling a husk, or serving 
the puniose of husks, as the membranous cov- 
ering of an insect, or (sometimes) the shells of 
oystm. 

. This Johrymlit) also in its turn diet; its dead and brit- 
tle hubk falls to ^eoet, and mskesway for the sppeNaiiee 
of ^0 fly or moto. Passy, Nat. IheoL, xlx. 



Husk of Indian Com, strippod down 
about Uie oar. 
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To-day 1 mw the dragon-fly 
Come from the wells where he did lia 
An inner impulse rent tlie veil 
(k his old husk: from head to tail 
Came out clear plates of sapphire mail. 

lenuyson, Two Voices. 

3. Figuratively, the outer covering of any- 
thing; tliat which incloses or conceals tlie 
reabty or the essential part; hence, in the plu- 
ral, refuse ; waste. 

The veiy husks and shells of sciences, all the kernel 
being forced out and expulsed. 

Baeon, Advsiicement of lioariiing, 11, 243. 
And your fair show shall suck away their souls. 
Leaving tliotii but the ohales and hwks of inoii. 

8hak,, Hen. V., iv. 2. 

Decrees of councils, elalmrate treatises of theologians, 
creeds, lltuigie^ and canoua are all but the husks of re- 
ligious history. Lseky, Europ. Morale IL 12a 

4. The frame which suppoii;s a run of mill- 
stones.— Oapillary husk, an envelop or investment of 
capillaries in the spleen, «SyiL 1. Huu, etc. See skin, n. 

buiik^ (husk), i'. t [< husk^t n.j 1, To strip 
off the oxternal integument or covering of. 

Being thoroughly husked and cleansed, grind it Into 
meal as is oforesaia. HeUaud, tr. of Pliny, xvilL 7. 

Then In the golden weather the maiie was husked. 

Longfettow, Evangeline, ii. 4. 

2. To open or shuck, as oysters. [Georgia.] 

bnsk^ (husk), n, [< MK. husk, huske (see quot. ) ; 
cf. OF. husse, a dogfish; cf. also hush^-bagaty, 
hush-^paddle^l The greater dogfish, ScyllMU^ 
nus canioula. 

Husks Ivor, huskl fyshc, squamus [var. squarusl 

Prompt. Pan*. 

buflk^ (husk), a. [Var. of hask, dry, rough, 
harsh: uoohnsk^. Cf.husky^.’l Dry; parched. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

bllflk^ (husk), a. [ihmky’^.'l Huskiuess. [Bare.] 

Really, gentlemen," said the Reverend Dootor Oaster, 
after oleaniig the htisk in his throat with two or three 
heiiis, ‘'tills is a very sceptical and, I must say, atheistical 
conversation." Peaeoek, Headlong Hall, i. 

hHflk^f, n. [Origin obscure.] A company of 
hares. 

A husks or a down of hares. 

Strutt, Sports and Paatlmes, p. sa 

buflkanaw, huskanoy (hu8'k{|.-n&, -noi), n, 
[Amer. Ind.] Formerly, among the Vir^nia 

* ludians, the ceremony or ordeal of preparing 
young men for the higher duties of manhood, by 
solitary confinement and the use of narcotics, 
whereby remembrance of the past was supposed 
to be obliterated and the mind left free lor the 
reception of new impressions. 

The Appomattoxes, formerly a great nation, though now 
an inconsiderable people, made a huskauaw in the year 
Itteo. BevetUty, Virginia, ill. 32. 

huskanaw, huBkanoy (hus'k^-nA, -noi), v. t. 

{ < huskanaw, h uskamuj, n.] Among the Virginia 
ndiauB, to subject to the ordeal of the huska- 
iiaw. 

The choicest and briskest young men ... are chosen 
out by the rulers to l>e huskanwrrti. 

Bi-m rhn, Virginia, li. % 32. 
He is a good man ton, hut so much out of his element 
that he has the air of one huskammd. 

Jefferson, Correspondence, II. 842. 

buskodt (huskt), < 1 . t< husk"^ + -ed2,] 1. Hav- 
ing a husk; covered as if with a husk, 

Tliey haue a small fruit growing on little trees, husked 
like a Chestnut. Caid, Juhn Smith, Works, 1. 122. 

Like Jupiter h%ukt in a female skin. 

Hist. AUriM and BeUamatXSSS). 

hnflkar (hu8'k(»r), w. [< husk^ + -erl,] 1, One 
who husks; especially, one who husks com; 
one who takes part in a husking-bee. [U. 8.] 

The corn was plied in the centre of the oapaeious kitch- 
en ; around the neap squatted the buskers. 

S. Judd, Margaret, II. S. 
From many n brown old farm-house, and hamlet without 
name. 

Their milking and their hutiie tosksdone, the meny husk^ 
ers came. Whittier, The Huikers. 

2. A tool or machine for removing the husks 
from maize, * 3. Among oystennen, an oyster- 
opener; a sliucker, — 4. pi* lu ornith., the De- 
ghbitorest the third order of birds in Macgllli- 
vray’s system. Bee Deglubitores. 

They are generally gregarious after the breeding season, 
and feed for the iiuMt imrt on seeda which they deprive, 
by means of tlie sharp edges of the bill, of their outer oov> 
erJngor pericarp, whence the name Munkfrir, given to the 
ordw. MaeyiUivrav* Hist. Britiih Birds, 1. 815. 

httflk-hftcklflr (husk'hak^lAr), n* A machine 
for shredding com-busks for stuffing mattresses 
and cushions, it is essentially a brakes like a hamp- 
braka. with toothed rolls, between which the husks are 
pasaed to split and eomb the dried laavaa. 
huflkily $u8'ld-li), adv, [< husky^ + -lyB.] in 
a husky manner; dryly; hoarsely. 


*«It is tma,” Morkhelm ssid WesKfy, •«! hart la soMt 
dsgrae compliad with evil.'’ jR A Bfiwsfwoii, Maridiataa. 

knflkiliew (hns'ki-nes), n. [< hushy^ 4- -fiesfO 
The state of being husky ; dryness ; roughBOSs; 
hoarseness, as of the voice when affected by 
fatigue or emotion. 

**1 tell no lie%'’ said the butcher with the same mild 
huskinees as befoiv. tfeorye Eliot, Sllua Manier, vL 

husking (hus'kiiig), n* [Verbal n. of hu8kl‘, e.] 
1. The act of stnppiug off husks, as of maize. 
—2. A gatheriug of persons to assist in husk- 
ing Indian com (maize), usually with feasting 
and merrymaking. Also called husking-beem 

[U.ai 

For now the cowhouse flUed, the harvest home^ 

Thu invited neighbors to the husking oome. 

J. Barlow, Hasty Pudding, UL 

In modern times, the iolly little Ood [Cupid] . . . has 
become inotleniixcd in his aril, and invented hustings, 
apple bees, sleigh-rides, “droppm’s,** gymiiastias^ eto. 

HallbergerS Illits. Mag., 1876, p. 688. 

husking-bee (hus'king-be), n. Same as husk^ 

«wr/,2. [U.H.] 


The shilling floor suggests the flail-beat of autumn, that 
pleasantest of moiiotoiiuns sounds, and the later husttmg* 
me, where the lads and lasses sit round laughingly Inu^ 
under the swinging lanteni. 

LomU, Fireside Travels, pL 276, 

husking-peg (hus'kiug-peg), n* Same as husk- 
iufppin. 

hUSking-pin (hus'king-pin), n. A pin or claw 
worn upon the hand to asnist in tearing open 
the shuck when husking Indian com. 
hnsky^ (bus'ki), a, [< husk^ + -yi.] Abound- 
ing with, coiiHiBting of. or resembling husks ; 
hence, poor, uiiprontable, etc. 

Most have found 

A husky harvest from the grudging ground. 

Brydvn, tr. of Vii^irs Georgies, i. 81A 

hnsky^ (hns'ki), u* [A var. (after husk^) of E. 
dial, hasky, dry, rough, unpleasant, hask, dry, 
rough, harsh, parched: see hask'i; karsk, harsh. 
According to Bkeat, husky stands for *husty or 
^hausty, < haust\ hoast, hosfh, a dry cough.] 
Dry in the throat; hoarse; harsh; soimdiiig 
roughly : said of the voice or utterance. 

The priest was a diy old man, with a husky and broken 
voice, and he proceeded as If all feeling had left hia soul 
long ago. C, E. Nortm, Travel and Study in Italy, pi. 45* 

But the voices sank yet lower, sank to hiuky tones of fear. 

Whittier, Garrison of Cape Ann. 

hUflky^ (hns'ki), n.; pi. httskies (-kiz). [Said to 
be a corruption of Eskiwo.^] A kind of dog used 
in drawing sleds in the Hudson’s Bay terntoiy. 

I'he original Husky has always lieen an animal requir- 
ing Arm treatment, naturally dangeious, and to a great 
extent devoid of affoetion. 

Coltmial and Indian EnhiMHons (1886), p. 75. 

huo (liu'so), n* [NL., < OHG. huso, MHG. 
huse, huscH, G. hausen ss D. Imizen, MD. huyzen, 
the hnso: see isinglass, which is a corraption of 
MD. huyzen-blas, 'huso-bladder.’] 1, The great 
sturgeon, Adpenser huso, of the rivers falling 
into the Black and Caspian seas, abounding 
especially in Russia. Bee sfterpeon.— 2. [capj 
A genus of such fishes. 

hllBBt (hus), V* i* [A var. of hiss; cf. buzz.} To 
hiss; whistle, as the wiud. 

When onee we come within a Mile, more or lesa of the 
Cape and stand off to Sea, as soon as we get without It we 
find such a bussing Breez that sometimes we are not aUe 
to ply against It. Bampier, Voyages, 11. UL 88. 

hHBSax (hu-zftr'), n* [< F. hussard ss Bp. hdsar, 
husaro b Pg. hussar ss It. ussaro ss D. huzaar 
ss Dan. Bw. husar as G. husar, < Hung, huszdr^ 
the twentieth, < husz, twenty : so called beeaufle . 
Matthias Oorvinus (1443 - 90), King of Hungary 
and Bohemia, raised a corps of horse-solmeri 
by commanding that one man should be chosen 
out of every twent v in' each village.] A mem- 
ber of a class of light cavalry oripnating in 
Hungary in the middle ages, and now form- 
ing part of most European armies. The Ban- 
ganan hussars were famed for their activity and oooraga. 
I’heir dress was semi-oriental, and has aet the type et 
uniform for the hussars of other nationa The latter are 
conspicuous for their feiitaatio dreaa of wbidh impoiaiit 
parts have been the dolman and buiby. Of late yearn 
the dolman has l)een abandoned, and the huaaar unnom 
is distinguished by brilliant colon, elaborate braldlnge, 
etc. 

I was about as perfect a type of the hussar ss need ha 
My jacket seemed to fit tighter— my pttlsee hung mega 
jauntily— my sliako sat more BaueUy on one aide ef M . 
head. tevsr, Imurioe Tkaroay, aim ^ 

knaiif 1 (hnz'if), n. [Assimilated fom of hum.i 
wife^ (ME. husw^e) sx housewifiHi me 
wife^ and hussy^*] A housewife. 
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BntsIUaria 


aooiirt Saving a oiitiiinal iuriidiotion nearly eioltialve ai 
to offenaea oommitted wlt^ the city limlta, and a Jnrla- 


lUa eare hath a hnawlfe all day In her head^ 

That all thing In aaaaon be fed. 

Turner, Znatriictlona toHnairlfeiy. 


iiiiiiA ivliioli hM cm the other hand attraoted 
hai^r^intothefonnhicgay^: seehaefy^^hiiMyi.] 

uSffoX), .. t< ut. m. pi. 

The name JBhgfi or more prop. Hus, is an hurtle (husM),®.; pret. and pp. hustM, ppr. ^ Houaewifery. 

abbr., adopted by Hnsa himaelf (about 1396), hustling. [< 6, kutsekn, ahake, jolt, freq. of 
of hit full name (Johann) Hussinets (no called hutsen, hotseiu shake, jpg, Jolt, > nit. E. hotch: 

^tive vmi^eHussinetff),’] A follower see hotch. 1 1. trows. To shake or throw toge- 


from hia native 1 _ , . 

of John Huaa of Bohemia, the religious re- 
former, who was burned in 1416. The Buiiltea 
cnganhied tbemaaivea Immediately afterward Into a {lollt. 
leo^rellMcnu parly, and waged fierce civil war from 1419 to 
14Hwtethe y were overcome. They were divided in doc- 
trine Into radical and conaervative aectioiia called Tabor- 
Uoa and CaUactinai: the former finally became merged with 
the Bohemian Brethren, and the latter partly with the Lu- 
tharana and partly with the Boman Catholici. 

Of Browniit, BuwiU, or of Oalvinlit, 

Anninian, Puritan, or Famiiiat 

TaghroMoUoilvm- (BatttwU.) 

The cardinal I Beaufort] had already forwarded to Chi- 
cdiele the papal bull under which hewaa oommiaaionedto 
raiae money for the BuooUo cmiade. 

Stubbf, Const Hist, 1 884. 
huwv^ (hur/i), n. ; pL hussies (-iz). [Also writ- 
ten Husseu, hussy, and dial, huss; a reduced form 
cthu8sif^,huswijre^, housewife^: aeehowseirffci.] 
If. The mistress of the house: same as house- 
Bife^ 

**Damaya mon to the pinch [plow] to mome ; 

I aalbe Ansap, gtt 1 may." 

**Huaband," quoth scho^ '^content am I." 

Wier of AuSuirmucMy (Child's BaUadi, VIIL 117). 

B. A pert, wilful woman or girl; a frolicsome 
or mischievous girl; a quean; a jade; a wench: 
used either in reproach or jocosely. 

Kow you think me a corrupt Butoeg* 

StooUt Oonacioas Lovers, i. 1. 

Meet me In the evening and I’ll give you an answer to 
ttiia. So, kutey, take a kisa beforehand, to p^ut you in mind. 

Sheridan, The Rivali^ ii. a 
lumar^ (huz^i ), w. ; pi. hussies (-iz). [Also writ- 
t^hussu; usually regarded as a particular use 
of hussg^ s hussy a husttifc^ ss housewife^ but 
according to Skeat < Icel. hmi, a case (comp. 
shesris-husi, a scissors-case), < hus (a Norw. 
huss), a house, also a case, sa AS. hus, a house: 
see himse^J] A case for scissors, needles, thread, 
etc. Also housewife, hussif. 

1 went toward! the pond, the maid following me, and 
dropt pnipoeoly my hwey: and when I came near the 
tilea 1 aai<4 “Mn. Anne, 1 have dropt iny humty,** 

JHehardMn, Pamela, 1. 1C2. 

burtf. An obsolete past participle of hush, 

bHBfetlmentt, n. See hustlement 

hurting (hus^ ting), w, r< ME. hmting (>OF. hue- 


ther confusedly or in a disorderly manner; 
shove roughly, as by crowding; jostle: as. to 
hustle things out of toe way; he was hustled off 
the course. 


TUI nine of the olook. 


Tueeer, Five Hundred Points. 
By Ceres huewifrie and psina 
Men lesm’d to burie the reviving gnina 

Bp* Bail, Satlrea 111. L 84. 

She aawa bluajay waablng itael^ ducking ita crest, and kofte, < OF,hutte, 

Awfg^fiy the water with itawiuga. g./iidd;Maigaret^i.2. hute, a cot, oottoge, P. hutte, a hut, a cottage, 
And then MD. hutte. D. hut as Dan. hgtte a Sw. IwcMa 

(an aooom. of the expected ^hytta), a hut,< UHG. 


And then 

Waa hUMlleil by the lullen baffled men 
Who shouldered paai him back into the hall. 

irtUtam Marrie, Earthly Paradlae, II, 852. 

A beggar woman huetUd the duoheu u she was stand- 
ing astonished because her maid had left her to carry her 
own bag. Froude, Bketohes, p. 42. 

When night after night a mlnlatry is hueOed and jostled 
in argument ; when its members are unable to hold their 
own in the fiery ordeal of House of Commons interrogation, 

. . . their end is nut far off. JSdf nburyh Bev., CL3^, 272, 

H. intrans. 1. To push or crowd; move about 
with difficulty, as in a crowd; shiiffle or sham- 
ble hurriedly. HaffAt^^Mf natiWeavanr 

hia^Ss w?funy”&.wT^^ 2. Hilit., a rude wooden structure for the tern- 


hum, MHQ. hUtte, 6. hutte, a hut, cottage, bow- 
er; prob. = Goth, as if ^irndja, AS. as if ^hydd, 
from the root of AS. h^dan, ME. hyden. huden, 
hiden, £. hidc\ cover, whence also ult. AS. hits, 
E. house : see hide^, housed .1 1 . A small or hum- 
ble house; a hovel or cabin; a mean lodge or 
dwelling. 

Bore pierced by wintiy wind, 

How many ahrlnk into the sordid hut 
Of cheerleas poverty ! Thonuan, Winter, L 887. 

They buUt, and thatch'd with leaves of palm, a hut. 

Half hut, half native cavern. Tenmyeon, Enoch Arden. 


Every theatre hod its footmen's gallery ; an army of the 
liveried race kuttUed rouud every chapel-door. Thaekoray, 

2. To make haste; move or act energetically: 
as, come, hustle now. [CoUoq., U. S-j— 3. To 
shake up the halfpence in the game of pitch 
and hustle. See below. 


porary housing of troops, as during a winter. 
Some militaiy huts are laiwe enoum to house 
a hundred men. — 8. The back end or body of 
the breech-pin of a musket. 

TheBarrels . . . ahall be smoothed in the flniahed State 
with the Breeches in the peroussioned States UuU filed 
up. W. W. Gfoener, The Uun, p. 277. 


Pitch and huatla. an old ttame in which the oontestanU To place in a hut or lE 

huts : as, to hut troops in winter quartera. 


Pitch and hustle, an old game in which the contestants 
pitch halfpence at a mark, to see who can come the near- 
est to it The halfpence are then collected, shaken toge- 
ther, and deposited on the ground, and that player who liaa 
pitched one of his halfpence nearest the mark takes all 
those which tiini head upward. The romalniug halfpence 
are affaln shaken together and deposited on the ground, 
and the player who pitched a halfpenny next nearest the 
mark takes all that turn head upward. Thia continues 
until all the halfpence are taken. Strutt. 
bnstle-cap (hus'l-kap), n. Same as pitc/i and 
hustle. See hustle, r. i. 

Squandered what little money they could procure at 
hiutle-cap and chuck-farthing. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 376* 

hustlement (lius^l-mqnt), n. K ME. hustle- 
went, hmtilment, hosHkment, < OF. hustilemenf. 


uts: 

There was a mill near, round which were left several 
pine iKNirdA with which we soon hutted ourselves. 

Franklin, Autobiog., p. 208. 

These tools are a light coolie load, but they will be 
found invaluable for cutting * " " ' 

aide of a hill, and for huttt 
dauts. **' 

n* in trans. To lodge in a but or in huts. 

' ME. hutte, var. of *hotte, a 


lmt®t (hut), n. [< 
heap.] A clod. 


With a shelle or a hutte ftr. L. gleba] adoune hem [lettuces] 
prOKse, 

And tbai wul glade and fate under this prease. 

FalladiuM, Huabondrie (K £. T. S.X 6a 


hostilemevt, hosUUement, ffstillement, an imple- hutwi* (huch), n. i< sw.hucche,hume, home, 

' - * ' whueehe, a box, chost, < OF. huche, P. huehe, a 

hutch, bm, a knoad iug-trough or -tub, a mill-hop- 


teng), a council, < late AS. hustinp, a council (of men t, pi, f uniiture, also simply hostil, ostil, ustil, 

Danes), < Icel. AihrfAiiig, a council or meeting to ' ^ 

which a king, earl, or captain summoned hia peo- 
ple or guai^men, < hus (ss AS. hits, E. housed) 

•f thing, a thing; as a law terra, an assembly, ture.— 2, Odds and ends. [IVov. Kng.] [In 
meeting, a general term for any imblic meeting, both seusos usually in the plural.] 
esp. for purposes of legislation; a parliament, hustler (hus'ler), n. One who hustles; speeifi- 
including courts of law; = AS. and E. thing: eally, one wlio is active and energetic in busi- 
see housed and thing.’] 1 . A public meeting for ]ies.s ; a lively worker. [Colloq., U. H.] pSro, otc.Vworo S 

eonferexiee; a council; specifically, a court: 
now usually in the plural, hustings, used also as 
singular, courts ao called were formerly held in many 
citiea of England, as Great Yarmouth, Lincoln, York, and 
Korwich, and are atUl held In Ix>ndun, before the mayor, 

Ncorder, and aheriffa. They formerly had exclusive au< 


A strictly flrat-claaa stenographer and type-writer, young 
man, a huetUr in every respect, wants a strictly first-class 
iMiHltion. Publieheri' Weekly, Dec. 18, 18HH. 

Superintendent B~- Is a hustler, tmd be is bacM 


an active company. 


Blticl, Jiev. (Atner.X Kill. { 


thoiity in all real and mixS actions for the recovery of hUSWlfoH (huz'wlf or huz'if), «. [< ME. /iWAf- 

X . . . . .. . . . housewife^. Hence husstjt^ hussy^.] 


land within the city, except ejectment, but their juris- 
dioliem baa fallen into comparative desuetude. In Vir- 
ginia, the municipal oourCs established in cities of over 
SANK) inhabitants were at one time called hustings courts. 

A hueting court (for the purpose of a city of London 
tohodl) waa held in 1885, ana agun in 1888. 

Aeadomy (LoudonX June 1, 1889, p. 374. 

[By Henry the nrat'a charter Ut London] the ancient 
aaaembUe^ hueting, folk-motes, ward-mot^ are to be 
kept np. B, A. Freeman, Borman Conqueat, V. 814. 

Now the Idea of representation begins to work in the 
Nat^al Ctmneil— the Sheriff of each Shire is direcM to 
eend npa certain number of freeholders, or royal tenants, 
to talk with the King. Theee are ehoeen by the free votes 
cf their fellows at the Shire-moot or Buetings, as it was 
oOled later. A. Muokland, Nat Instltatlons, p. IL 

2. pL (also as singular). A temporary pat- 
tern on which nominationB of members of rar- 
liiment were made, and from which a candidate 
addressed his constituency. Since the passing 
of the Ballot Act of 1872 the use of hustings 
has been discontinued, but the word is still 


1, A housewife, 
ftitli tb' onely Spider toacbeth every one 
The Husbands and the Buswi/es function. 

For, for their food the valiant Male doth roam ; 

The cunning Female tends her wen’k at home. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, 1. 7. 
Tlie poore busbandmans baken, halfe lost for lacko of 
a good huMwifes looking too. 

PuUenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie^ p. 113. 
It was the hour when huswife mom 
With pearl and linen bangs each thorn. 

Churehill, I’he Ghost. 

2. A pert, wilful woman or girl ; a hussy. See 

hussy^, 2. 

It she should yeelde at the first assault, he would thinke 
hir a light huswife. Lyly, Euphuei, Anat. of Wit, p. 74. 
Why should you dare to imagine me 
Ho light a Att^fe that, from four hours* knowledge, 
You might presume to offer to my credit 
This rude and mfflan trial? 

Seau. and FI,, Coxcomb ill. 1 


uaad with reference to any platform from which hnswifeH (huz' wif or hnz'if ), r. t. [< huswife^, 
iiejrtioneering speeches are delivered. [Great To manage with eeonomy and frugality: 


Britain.] 

I stood on the 


Shaft ao, when the rotten huetiage sft 
8s anet h s r month to Ms braemllea. 


... less Ukeaoandidiiftethan 
of a publick meetiof . 

i^poeeh aft Bristol. 


Ad of a woman. 

But huMwtfinq the little Heaven hid lent, 
She duly a groat for quarter rent. 


per, ss Bp. OPg. hucha, < ML. hutiea, a chest; 
prob. of Tout, origin, perhaps connected ult. 
with DUG. huWi, a hut, shelter : see hut^.] 1. 
A chest, box, coffer, bin, or other receptacle in 
which things maybe stored: as, a grain-Ai/fcA. 
The name was formerly applied apecififially to one of the 
di smaller nicoptoclcs called forcers, hana- 
vw., .TV. V packed ; documeiiia and valuable oiiiclea 
were commonly stored in ibis way. 

That Arke or Buerhe, with the Relikei^ Tytus ledde 
with hym to Borne, whan he bad acomfyted alle the .lewes. 

Mandeville, I'ravols, p. 85. 
Ike best way to ke<m them, after they arc threshed, is 
to dry them well, and keep them in hutches, or close casks. 

Mortimer, Husbandry. 

2. A bakers* kneading-trough.— 3. A box or 
trough used in connection with certain ore- 
dressinjp^ machines. [Eng.] —4. A low-wheeled 
wagon in which coal is drawn up out of the pit. 
— 5. As a measure : (a) A measure of two Win- 
chester bushels. 

Butch, a measure of 2 Winchester bushels. Six huiehce 
of coal make a cart-load of about 14 cwt. Simnumde. 

(h) In Itenfrewshire, Scotland, two hundred- 
weight of pyrites.— 6. The casing of a flour- 
bolt.— 7, A box, coop, or pen in which a (small) 
animal is confined : as, a rabbit-AafcA. 

Admnkenface . . . flaring out of a heap of rags on the 
floor of a dog-AttteA which is her private aputment 

Mirms, Bleak House, xxiL 
In a AiitoA near the comer of the house was WUliam's 
poiuter. C. Jleade, Never Too Late to Mend, L 8. 

8. A fisherman’s shan^. [Local, U. 6.] 
hHtdhi (huch), V. t [< hutoh^, n.] 1 . To hoard 
or lay up, as in a chest. 

And, that no ooraer might 
Be vacant of her plenty. In her own loins 
She hutch’d the all-worahipp'd ore^ and preoioas gems. 
To store her children with. MitUm, Cornua 1* 718- 

2. In mining, to wash, as ore, in a tub or hutch. 


hHBWlftiH ^huz'wif or huzMf), n. 


lur iiiMrvw «WK. m. XU m^niwnu, w vfonu, ms uro, au n vuw or iiuvuu* 

Dmdmt. Ooek Hid Fia, L B. lintd|S (huoi), v. t. [A var. of hoMt: me hotek, 

— SSMX ^ V. 3me% m M ^ « spm m ai ' 


vote may be gain'd. r aiiiifsca,Mattd,vt „ Same as 

----- oStT ImffWlfclyt (huz'wK-li or buz'L 

Bsv., CEJODEL BU. like a bouMwife; housewifely. 


and cd.' husBe'.] To’shrug. [Prov. Eng.] 
HntdllBBia (hu-chin'si-ft), n. [NL., i^er 


Mias 


luuniWljt (huz'wif-li or £uz'if-li), a; and adv. Hutchins, an Irish cryptSgamis^. surname 

HutcMms, ME. HwAiyew^ a pafironymie geni- 



thB of Aelllfi, ana 08 i 1 xilAtionof SuMtif adim. 
of Bugh. The name Hugaina is liiiiilarly de- 
rived from ME. Bugan, < OF. Bugan, 

Bugo, another form of Bugh: see BuguenotA 
A genus of small perennial and annual erueiit 
. erouB plants of Europe and Asia, with pinnate- 
ly divided leaves and small white flowers. Thor 

■n tibieflj ilplne in hsbitett /f. maroof tn growi 
on rooks snd wills in Enriimd ind Wiles. 
Hatchinaoniaa (hu^-ln-so^ni-gn), n. and a. 

g ^he surname Butehinsotif ME. Brnhymm^ 
oehinaonj is a patronymic equiv. to Buhhinsy 
i. e. ButohMa aon: see ButehinaiaA 1. n. 1. 
One who held the views of John Hutchinson 
(1674-1787), a secular English writer on theol- 
p«r a^naturol philosophy. He and bii followers 
iSeriireted the Bible mystiodly, regsided it is in infalli- 
ble source at soienoe and pbiuisoptay, oPpcsMsl the Vew- 
tonisa system, and laid jpeat stress on the importinoe of 
Hebrew languase. Hutohinsonian school existed 
till the nineteenth oentn^. 

2. In Jmer, hiat,, a fouower of Mrs. Anne Hutch- 
inson (died 1643), an autinomian teacher, in 
the early years of the colony of Massachusetts 

xL a. Pertainingorrelating to John Hutch- 
inson or Anne Hutchinson, or to the doctrines 
of either of them. 

BntchillBOlllanlsni (huch-in-sd'ni-an-izm), u. 
[< Hutehinaanian + •4am.’] The system of doc- 
trine or thoimht taught by or derived fi?om 
either John Hutchinson or Anne Hutchinson. 
See Butehimonian, n. 

EntchlnB'g goose. See gooae. 
hnteti t), A Middle English form of hoot. 
hutment (hut'm^nt), n. [< hut\ v., + •ment,] 
Accommodation in nuts ; housing. [Rare.] 

On foreign stations the only importint sanitary works 
appear to be a ooutribntion of £S0a towards the otainaffe 
of Cape Town, . . . and iil4,S80 for Auhneai for Inoresied 
ganison at Malta. TAe Ifaneet, No. 84^ p. 66a 

hntteti V. A Middle English form of hifl. 
Huttoiliail (hu-td'ni-an), a. In gaol., relating to 
the views and theories of James Hutton (1726- 
1797 ) . B utton wrote and published volumlnooily In va- 
rioua departmenta of natural soienoe and metaphyinos, but 
when tbe term JliUtonian is used it is seneraily with ref- 
erence to his work in geolosy. The most Implant fea- 
ture of Hutton's theories was his attempt to explain the for- 
mer chauirea of the eartli’a oruat by the aid of natural agen- 
eiea exclusively. In impoeition to Werner, he maintained 
that granite and basalt wore rooks which had undergone 
fusion by subterranean heat, and thia view and othen held 
by him were for tome years the subjootcit violent coutro- 
versieB. 

hnt-um (hut^6m), n A ty])e of cinerary urn 
of pottery peculiar to the primitive Italic peo- 
ples, and anterior to 
Etruscan or other 
foreign influence. 

The form of the uni Is 
that of a circular cabin 
or hut, with a conical 
roof, imitating a rude 
Btructure In oaiera plas- 
tered with clay. Tnoae 
urns arc found in all the 
cites of archaic Italic oiv- 
iliaation, aa at Vetulonia, 

Civitk Castellana, in the 
oldest tomlw of Conioto^ 
in the ancient neoropolia 
of Torre del MordiUo 
near Sybarli, and notably 
in the cemetery of Alba 
Longa, beneath the atrata 

of eruptive depoiita from the volcanoes of Latlum, The 
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*** nsyhap wf' 'la kittle o’ varieties of gimet and topaa also raaeftva fhli 


EuaaM an' maialn* the Uaaaad teUda wi' the Dlvil'a oSn 
teSm, Tmnyton, Horthem Farmer, Old Style. 

hussa,hliuall (bu-aH.' or-s&Oyintei:/. [< a. hua~ 
sa, another form of htifrah; seehairaA] Vari- 
ants of hurrah. Sometimes hwssay. 

You begin to be aomething too old for u^ we are for the 
briak Hima’s at Seventeen or Eighteen. 

WueAsriavt OenUeman Dancing-Master, L 

**There are woodcocks for sapper." says my lord, ••Hut- 
tayr Thaeknay, Henzy Esmond, II. vii. 

The company roae twice and manifested their approl 
tkm by nine kuatat. Hanorqft, Blat Const., i. li 


DUhes of amt aet In gbld, and atndded 
With emeralda, sapphliea kyaokdkt, and rabisa 

A Jmmoih AlobeiiiftA IL L 

4. In her., the tincture tennev or tawny whan 
blazoning is done by colors of precious stones. 
See bfoson.— 5. In omith., a purple gallinule, 
as of the Mnus lonomia or Porphyrio; a sultan. 


— ByadnuilHiaBa. Baa Nj/ypUanoedn^x^ 
liyaeintliiaa (hi-^Bin^tni-^), a. Same aa hya- 


mnthine. 



form pendated in tlie Roman temploa of Vesta, which ware 
always circular and with a conical roof, like the primeval 
huts of the race. SomeUmea called hmm-um. 

IlUVetteti [F., < OF. huvette, huvaatCf a kind 
of hat used by soldiers : cf. huve, on ornament 
for the head, a woman’s head-gear: see hauve.] 
Same as humette^. 

hux (huks), V. t. [Origin obscure; perhaps trans- 
from *hu8kf < huak^ a certain fish: see 
.] To fish for, as pike, with hooks and 
lines fastened to floating bladders. 

IdlXter, n. See huckater. 

Bimanian (hl-gS'ni-w), a. Of or pertaining 
toCnristian Buggena (often incorrectly written 
Buyghena), a Dutch natural philosopher and 
mathematiciau ( 1620-95). Also Buyfiteniau.-- 
Bomniaaefipieoa B^tytpitoe. 

Alls (nu^, pron. A vulgar pronunciation of ua. 
[Prov. E^. and S<*oteh.] 

He haaua settled his account . . . wl Amfor sax waaki. 

g 0 ott, Antiquary. I. SIS. 

Wbit need we care about bis lubiiatenoe, sm l^ang la he 
Ilka nae thing trie hut, ye ken. SooU, Bob Boy, xxiv. 

lllisst, V. f . pmitative ; cf . huas^ and hisa, hiaa, 
wkiaa.] To Duzz; hum; murmur. 

If the are then bume In the chimney p^, znd kem 
themwithaAia 9 i&uinoiwi.wee Snd by ezperlence thatlt 
fnahiweth tampeK and stormie weamer. 

HeliMd,tr.ofPUny,zvlU.aft. 
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Imssa (hu-ztt' or -zftO, V. L intrana. Same as 
hurrah. 

With that X huaaad, and took a jump aoroaa the table. 

ratfer,No.4B. 

n. trana. Same as hurrah. 

He was hutatud Into the court by several thousand of 
weavers and clothiers. ilddiNon. 

hussy, n. See huaay^. 

hw-. The original form, in early Middle Eng- 
lish and An^o-Saxon, of the consonant se- 
quence now written tch-. For all words so be- 
ginning, see imder irh-, 
hwaug (bwang), n. See/tD^-hfianp. 

An obsoleto spelling of high. 
h^f, V, An obsolete speUing of hie. 
hyS (hi), inter}. See hi. 
hyadnei, tt. A corrupt form of hyacinth. 

Deepe empurpled as the Hyacina. 

8p$n»er, V. Q., IL xii. 64. 

hyadnth (hi^a-sinth), H. [In older ’E.Jaeinthf 
jadnt (aee jacinth) f < OF. hyacinthe, < L. hyadn- 
thuSf < Gr. idiuvfhCf the hyacinth (a plant-name 
appar. comprehend- 
ing the bluo iris, 
the gladiolus, and 
the larkspur); also 
a precious stone of 
blue color (prob. 
not the mod. hya- 
cinth, but perhaps 
the sapphire); ori- 
gin obscure; accord- 
ing to one conjec- 
ture, connected with 
lav(*Fiov) B L. vio-la, 
violet. Doublet Ja^ 
cinthfjaeint.] l.An 
ornamental tiulbous 
plant of the genus 
Hyaeinthua {a. ori~ 
entalis), natural or- 
der Lillaeew. it is a 
native at the Levant, 
and grows In abundance 
atxiut Aleppo and Bag- 
dad. The root la a tuni- 
cated bulb; the leavea 
are broad and green ; the 
scape is erect, bearing 
numerous often droop, 
lug bell-shi^l flowers 
of almost all colors, and 
both single- and donble- 
fluwered. hyacinth 
aimcara first to have lieeii 
cultivated as a garden- 
flower by the Dutch aliout 
the beginning of the six- 
teenth oeutuiy. It was fiitrofluced into England about 
the end of that century, and is now one of the moat popu- 
lar of cultivated bulwui plants. [The ao-cslled yeUow 
tieknm at the hyaohitb ia prcHlucod by a naraaitio bac- 
terium which occur! as yellow iliuiy massea in tbe vessels. 

In the lasting bulb the bacteria are confined to tbe vas- 
cular bundles of the bulb-scales ; at flowering time they 
are found also in the leaves, and not in the vesstfls only, 
but ill tbe parenchyma also, where they fill tbe iiiterceUulur 
spaces, land] destroy the colls." (De Jktry, Comp. Morph, 
■nd Biol., p. 482.)] 

The letter'd hifoeintha of darksome hney 
And tbe sweet violet, a sable blue. 

FawktM, tr. of Idylls of Theooritni^ z. 

Sheets at kt/adnth 

That seem'd the heavens upbreaking thro’ the earth. 

Tennytan, Gninevere. 

2. By transfer, a plant of some other genus. 
The Ouifornla hyaointn is a plant of the liUaoMma ge- 
nus BrodfcM; the Cape hyacinth, Soilla corymbota ana A 
bmehypkyOa; the fak-halrod hyacinth, MuteaHeemotum; 
ihe grape-hyacinth, or globe-hyacinth, the genua Mutoari: 
the lily-hyaointh, IMm Lilith HyaoinihuMj the Miaaoim 
hyacinth, a i^t of either of the genera JETemmnifAw 
andJ9rodtea;the hyacinth of Peru, Sc&la Ptrunkmas the 
Btar-hyaointh, SMt omwna; the staroh^hyaointb, Mum- 
man raeemoaum: tbe tassel-hyacinth. Jfiiasati eomofum.,- 
the wild hyacinth, Camamta {Scma)Frami. 

8 . (d) Among the ancients, a gem of bluish- 
violet oolor, supposed to be the sapphire. (A) In 
modern usage, a gem of a reddish-orange eolor 
which is a variety of the mineral zirooiL Borne 



Jine (hl-a-sin'thin)i a. [< L. ^yaetn- 
mua, < Or. icadvOtvogf hyacintbine, ' 


, < mtaOog, 

hyacinth : see hyacinth'.] *1 . Made or oonsisting 
of hyacinth; resemblmg hyacinth in oolor or 
odor. 

ffyadnihitkit looka 

Bound from his parted forClook manly bong 
dUBtering. Jfifron, P. L., It. SOL 

Her lips more fragrant than the sommer atr; 

And sweet as Scythian musk her kyaeinekina hair. 

Sir W. Jama, Filaoe of Eortone. 
Tliey [Manhattan Island garnets] do not . . . po aiiBB 
the kyaoiwtkiiM hue of the Alsskaii example^ and ire leu 
tmiiilucent SoL Amar., N, B., LVIXL SU. 

2. Very beautiful or attractive: in allusioii to 
Hyacinthus, a youth fabled to have been loved 
by Apollo. 

The kywtntkina boy, for whom 
Morn well might brm and i^l bloom. 

Smeraon, Threnody. 

HyadinthllB (bi-^sin'thus), n. [NL., < L. hp- 
aeinthua: see hyacinth.] A genus of liliaceous 
bulbous plants, including about 30 species, na- 
tives of central Europe, Asia, and Africa, it ii 
characterized by having the perianth infnndiliuUfonn- 
campanulate, not constricted at the throat, the lobei 
shoner, or rarely longer, than the tube, and the Btamem 
fixed in the tube or throat, with slender fllaments dilated 
at tbe base. H. ariantalia has been long odebrated for 
the endless vsrletieB which culture has pmuoed from it. 
U. Jtoinanua (ilie Roman hyacinth^ a small white-bloa- 

somed species, is often grown as an early n^ng ^ 

"" e Roman hyacinth. H.tm 


there is also a paie-blne 1 , 

nua is the amethyst or Spanish hyacinth, and H. atmdU 
amu the white Cape hyacinth. Sec out under kyaeiiiUk. 

Blades (hl'^Sz), n. pi. [L., < Gr. (shag. 
Tdc not used), prob. Cir (cf. LGr. ovdc, a sow) as 
L. m, a pig, swine, like the equiv. L. mmumsi, 
the Hyades, lit. ’pilings,’ < sm, a pig : see Hm, 
amc*if and twine. But the ancient derivation 
was < Gr. vatv^ rain, whence Vii'gil calls them 
PluvUCf * rainy’ (see jUnvioua). Bee also the 
def.] 1. In aatron.f a group of about seven 
stars, of which the principal is Aldebarao, in 
the head of the Bull, supposed by the ancients 
to indicate the approach of rainy weather when 
they rose with the sun. in Greek mytholonr Um 
H yadee were originally nymphs who nursed the uifSnt 
Bacchua, and wwe transformed into atan in compaaBton 
for their inoeaiiaiit weeping for the fate of their brother, 
Beahyawild* ^ ^ 


who was torn to pieces by a wild beast Also Hyada. 
Thro' scudding drifts the nluyHyadea 
Vext tbe dim sea. Tannyaon, Ulyaaaa. 

2. [Used as a singular.] In entom., a genus of 
lepidopterous insects. Bdaduval. 

Byads (hi'adz), n. pi. Same as Byadea^ 1. 


{HyaeiMthHs artmtalis)^ 


.. . Flower rut loiiKitudinnlly i 4. 
fruit cut transvenwly ; r, seed cut 
lonxituillmilly, Rhowlng th« embryo. 


^en sailors quarter'd heaven, and found a name 
r flsu and every wandering star; 

, and the Northern Gar. 


For every fix’d and evcL, 

The PlMada, Hyada. aii^ 

Dryden, tr. of Virgil'* Geoigics, L 207. 


Bymna (hl-e^nU), n. ruh., < L. hymnaf hyena: 
see hyena.] f. (a) The typical genus of the 
family Hycenidw. ^ere are two living species at the 
genus in Its restricted use : the common strt|^ hyeni. H. 
atriata, and the brown tyena, H. brunnaa. The spotted 
hyena is H. eroeufa, or uroeuta nuieuUUa. The genua la 
now confined to the wanner paru of the old world, hut 
the oavo-hyena, H. apalama, formerly inhabited much of 
Europa its reinaina ociiig now found in oavema in Gae- 
many, Fnincc^ and England. See cut under kytma, (h) 

[f. c.] The Linnean specific name of Cania hy» 
tmaf equivalent to the modern family Hyamidm. 
—2. In ichth.f a genus of fishes. Oienf 1816.— 
8. [1. c,] See hyena. 

BymuirctidlB (m-e-nfirk'ti-d6), w. pi. [NL., 

^ByamaretoH + -idee.] A family ox fassil are- 
toid mammals, the type of which is the genua 
Byicnaretoa. 

Byssnarctos (hl-e-nttrk^tos), «. [HL., < Gt. 
vaiva^ hyena, + aparog^ a bear: see arctic.] A 
genus of fossil bear-like carnivorous mammals 
from the Miocene and PliooenA referred to the 
Vraidee, or made the type of a family J^anarc^ 
Udw. The genua, establlahod ty Oanilay and Moom 
ia equivalent to Agrioikarimn of Wagnor, fiSMisrelafiad 
Ampkiaratoa of De Ualnvllleb anCHamlaim Cl Lariat 
Fossil remains referred to this ganu have botn nanid A 
kamieyan and H. 

4am.] A frmity of Fhrisjl^^ 


2930 

to the eeriee JNwroidda Jmamiformia; the hye- wWta, loin^ei wit^ij^o of y^iow, or 

OMli lower helf-Jaw, uid l moler on eeoh lile ebove end hyilitto (M ' a*lith), «. [Contr# < 
below-* In ell M teetb, which ere very itronR. The lerge glass, + stone.] A strong, dark-colored 
molen Bre dooe^^er; the upper true molen ere re- glass, sometimes used as a substitute for por- 
diioed In liee^ end tuberouler ; end the lower true mohmi ” u in 

SSiSwlThfi^ hyautil (M-a-irtis). ti. .[NL., < Gr. iaH, 

end buehy; the eyee end eers ere prominent; end the glass (with ref. to tho vitreous humor), + 
rmS^iid CypyufiT* m r r” Inpa//ioZ., inflammation of the vitreous 

eeoMUM the iSniii uSIe^ medeltiM type «.!««« • i a*. 

ctikUmityJ^roitiktm, SeeApena. hyalo-. ||< Gr, w*Ao-f, glass . see byrtZ<»d.j An 

Wee wiftir wi a. See hyen^orm, element in some scientific compounds, mean 

mymaUotmlA (hl-en-i-fdr'mi-g.), «. pi. [NL., jnr ^ 

fifdor and Protelidw, having 34 or 32 teeth, no ^ ^ ‘ - '"• 

tubercular true molar in tbc lower jaw, no sep- 

^ turn ^ the au^tor/ bulla, and digitigrade feet, on a transparent'surface. 

ll^lograpfiy (hl^log'ra-fi). 


liplilflldi 

SWMM (hS'as), n, [NL. : see Myadei.^ A genua 
of birds: same as Ourtarius. 

Hyawa guni. See gum^. 
liybernaolett ft. An obsolete form of hibm*naele. 
hybeniatef.iiybeniatimit. Obsolete forms of 
nihematef hibernation. 



. a. See hyenine, 

; (hi-en'^on), n. [NL., < Gr. Uuva, 

hyeniL -f hdovg (ddovr-) m E. tooth,"] A 
HUS of fossil carnivorous mammals of the 
oene and ^wer Miocene, of uncertain system- 
atic position. Thw hid appsrcntly 44 teeth, of i ca- 
nine wpe : the fourth upper premolar and first lower 
molar were seotorial, and all the suooee 


ng ^fflass.’ As a prefix to names of rook% It indicates 
hat the forms thus dosiiniated are in a more or less corn* 
ledooiuf*'* 

OTWKfe r.f/MvvM'aohyte^ 

liyalOfraph(hi-ar$-grhf),»t. [<Gr.t)oAof, glass, 
^ ypa^tVf write.] An instrument for etching 
on a transparent surface, 
lyalograpny (ii2-^iog'ra*fi)t n. [< Gr. 
glass, + -ypo^m, < ypatf^eiv, imte.] The art of 
writing or engraving on glass. 


^ hyaloides, 

glass-green, *< Gr. iaXoet^f like glass, < i^of, 
glass, + rldof, form.] I. a. Hyaline; trans- 


^ parent; glassy.- Hyaloid oauil. Bee canofi.-Hy- 
w Rwinruu, ya» urn HionvuiMic w u wro ^he we ; a delicate, pellucid, and nearly structureless 


In JSf. iqrtoiAyncAia, for csnmple^ the last lower 
molar Is the largest and most oompletdy seotorlsl of the 
series. This species ts described by fic^d Dawkins, from 
the Upper Booene of Hordwell. Many other speciee have 
t found In both Europe and America The an] 


wt, , 

memorine, invesUng the vitreous body exorat in front, 
where it is oontinuoui wlUi the suspensory lament of 
tho ciystalline lens. Hee second out under eysi. 

n. .. The hyaloid membrane. 




were about as large as leopu^ hyuloldltlB (hl^^loi-di^tis), w. [NL., < hyaloid 

ti-dB),ii.p2. [NL., + -<fitf.] In pofAof., inflammation of the hya- 



by the ge- liyalomelaii (hl-^orn'e-lra), n. [< Gr. i^oc, 
^lass, + black.] One of the names 


SEywIodolltidA (hl-en-^-don* j, v». j/K. 

\ S.y€Bnodon{U) + -idee.] A family of extinct loid membrane, 
carnivorous mammals, represent 

vm Hymodon, gJ ^ 

See hyenoid, formerly given by mineralogists to glassy varie- 

See ffyaiea, I, LamaroL 1799. ties of basalt, under the i&a that these were 
(hi-a-lB^-dS), n. nl. Bee Myaleidw, simple homogeneous minerals. Bee taehylyte 
. Mraii/ne. and obsidian, 

nrilaa n. mL., < Gr. bdXeoc, of Hyaloneilia(hH^l^nS'mg^n. [NL.,<Gr.{^Pof, 

glass, < ^^oc, glass : eeenyaline.] 1. The ge- glass, -f vf/fia, a thread.] The typical genus of 
HUS of pterop<38 which gives name to the fam- the family Myakmemidw, 

Uj MyoMdas: a sj^onym of Vavolinia, Also Ityaloueiuid (hi^a-l$-nS^mid), n. A glass- 
wrongly spelled Syalma, Lamarck^ 1801 : Cu- sponge of the family Myalonemidoi. 
vier, 1817, See cut under CavoUnia.^B. A go- l&aloneiilid0 (hi^§-l$-nem'i-de), n. pi. [NL., 
nus of lepidopterons insects. 1654. \Hyalottema -f -fdw.] A family of hcxactinel- 

Hfaleaoca (hI-&-l$-a's$-|), n. pi. [NL., < By- line sponges, or glass-sponges, of 


of Syracuse, celebrated for the honey produced 
on the neighboring hills. The honey of Hybla is 


■ometimes incorrectly SKribed to a Mount Hybla. The 
city was closely connected and finally apparently identical 
with the later one of Megara (Megaia Hyblisa). It waa 
also osUed Hybla Minor, to distinguish it from an^er 
Sicilian town, Hybla Major. 

l&bocodim (hl-bok' 9 -don), n. [NL., < Gr. 

humpbacked, 4- a belLT The typi- 
ca^nus of the family Hybooodbnfais. Agassiz^ 

I^bocodoilld0(hl-bok-f-don'i-d5).n.p2. [NL., 

^Bybocodon + 4dm.] A family of gymnoblas- 
tio hy^id hydrozoans, represented by the ge- 
nus Bybocodon. 

bpbodont (hib'^ont), a. and n. [< Bybodua 
{hybodont-% q. v.] I. a. Pertaining to or hav- 
ing the characters of the BybodonUdm. Also 
cladodont. 

n. n. A fish of the genus Bybodua or family 
BybodonUdm. 

Vbodontes (hib-^on'tSz), n. pi. [NL.. < Gr. 

humpbacked', ii/9of, a hump, + (bSovr-) 
SB £. tooth.] A 0 oup of fossil sharks, corre- 
sponding to the family BybodonUdm. Agaaaiz. 

hybodorad (bib-{^-don'tid), n. One of the 
BybodonUdm. 

Sbniodo&tidsB (hib-p-don^ti-dfl), n. pi. [NL., < 
Bybodua (-donU) + 4dat.] A family of fossil 
sharks, typified by the genus Bybodus, They are 
characterised by teeth with broad fixed nasei, which have a 
large cusp or cone, and two or more lesacr secondary cones 
on the sidee. The fin-spines are grooved, and situated in 
front of each of the two dorsal fins; the skin is covered 
with sparse shagreen. The family prevailed throughout 
the oolitic, Irieisic, and Cretaceous periods In Owen's 
system of classification the family, together with the Cea- 
traeiontidm, oompoeea the suborder Ceatraphort of the 
PlagwatotM. Tho 


wrongly spelled By- 


Mea4>-aoeaA 
the genus Byalea. 
almaoea. Menke, 1828. 

IbmliidsB (hi-^le^i-dd), n. pi. [NL., < Byalea 

^4dm,] Afamilyoftheoosomatouspteropods, 
taking name from the genus Hydkm; the glass- 
shells: f^onymous with CavoUniidm. Also 
(wrongly) Byalmidm and BydUdm. 

hmlesoonoe (hi-ft-les'ens), n. [< hyale»een{t) . , , ... 

^ -ee,] The process of becoming, or the qual- bjaloptom (hi 'a-lf- plasm), n. 

of being, glassy in texture or trans- Gr. tkkAop, glass, 4- nlMfui, any- 


the order SUieokiea, and typified 
by tho genus Byedonema^ hav- 
ing a long stem of fine silicious 
threads, at one end of which is 
the spoug^roper; the glass-rope 
sponges. There are several other 
genera, as Pheronemaf StyUnsalyx, 
and Poliopogon. Alio Hyalone- 
matidm. 


order Plagio8tm,t Ihe ■Mies were very closely related 
to the Uatmtdmtidm or Ceriracifinffdar, and are by some 
referrad to family. 

^b^US (hib'd-dus), M. [NL., < Gr. 
humpbacked a hump, 4- odrac (bdovr-) m 
E, tooth,] The typical genus of BybodonUdm. 
Agaaaiz. 

byorldi (hrbrid or hib'rid), n, and a. [For- 
merly hybrids : < F, hybride a& 8p. hibrido a Pg, 
hybr^ B It. ibrido, < L. hybrida, hibrida, ibrida^ 
a mongrel, a hybrid. The spelling hybrida rests 


ity or state < 
parency; glassiness. 
hyilMOent (hi-a-les'gnt), a. [< Gr. f/aXor, 
‘ me, 4- -eaoenLj Becoming hyahne; exhibit- 
r hyalescence ; hyaloid. 

'' I (Id'arlin), n. [< LL. huaUmua, < Gr. 
IT, of ^8s: see hyaUne,] The cnief ni- 
trogenons constituent of hydatid cysts, con- 
taining about 5 per cent, of nitrogen. When 
bottedim snlpburic acid it is said to yield 60 per cent of 
Us Wright of a dextrorotatory sugar. Gatngae. 
bmllm (hi [~ hyaline b 

8p. hUdino b Pg. hyoUno, < LL. hyalinua, < Gr, 
iShivoc, of glass, < baXoc, also u/yoc, glass, a word 
laid to be of Egyptian origin; glass was " 
made in Egypt] L o- Glai 


thing formed: see plaam.] A 
clear, homogeneous protoplasm; 
hyaline. 

The subdivisions wftliln the fibre are 
the ''primitive tubulea" and these con- 
tain the “ Ayoloptosm," which is the true 
nervous suostanoe. 

Auier. Jour, Papehai., 1. 487- 
A distinct granular oondition becomes 
apparent iu what waa the homogeneous 

Mieroa, Sue,, Sd ser., VI. 

(li. 190. 

K'onl hyatoplaanie (hl'i^lf-plaz'mik), 
first a. Haviiig the ehuecter of hya- 


, WlkB UrSV M. MlkVlUg 

rlassy; resembling loplasm. 


glass; eons&G^of glass; c^stallino; tian^ hjralopteroOB (hi^l^'^rus), 


parent: as, the l^aUne or crystalline lens of the 
eye. In anriomy the word Is speelflcaUy 
purest Of most ‘ 

ntal riudeton,! 

tingniihed from flhrocaitilage and othar varieties.^ Mya- 
imacarUlafc. Beec«wtgrae.---Hyii]limdafi^^ 

In pathoL, transformation of ttenes into agiamv snbitanr 
nssmbUiig lardaceuui tteue, bot not giving its ‘ 
raaetiona. It affects the walls of the blood-vesiels. 

r fiber, and apparsnUy Intecitittal oonneotive 


glass, 4* 7rT£pw,wiig.' 


, ,a. [< Gr. vaku^^ 
*viDg hyaline ortraus- 


onqr ^e word Is apedflcally applied to the parent winm, as an insect, 
t typfoal kind of cartllaga ai thri of the (lu^a-lo-sid'e-iit), n 


[< Qr- 

T, glass, 4- oideptrac, ol iron, ^ dtdvpof, iron : 
see aidetite,] A brown ferruginous variety of 
\o a ffiaiiy shbitaiioe olivin or chrysolite. 


geuy of animals or plants of different varieties, 
species, or genera ; a half-breed or cross-breed ; 
a mongrel. Hybrid animals are more or lem frequent ac- 
cording to the lew or greatisr aobloglcal difference of their 
parents. Thus, the commonest are those resulting from the 
union of opposite sexes of vsrietlw of the same species; 
and these hybrids are in fact of much more f i^uent occur* 
renoe than has uiualiy been supposed. Hybrids or hslf- 
breeds of the human race are among the best-known ex- 
amples, and the occurrence of hybrids among plants is 
very frequent The most familiar hybrids between dls- 
tinot species are mules, bred between the horse and the 
ass. Hybrids between different genera are rare ; but they 
occurs in the case of the crow between the dog and the 
fox. The fertility of hybrids among themielvw is as a rule 
proportionate to the nearnew of their porenta fertile hy- 
brids between varieti w being common, those between spe- 
dw lewso, tbowbetween genera least la Hybrids between 
distinct inieclw are commonly infertile, at least with one 
another, though they may propagate with an individual 
of the pure breed of either parent. The natural ten- 
dency is thus for hybrids to die out unlew artlfioially kept 
np by repeated oraas-broeding. But the degree of sterility 
is not always dependant solely upon theaoologiosl affinity 
of the parents, for reciprocal hybrida of the same two 
■peolw may differ in this rwpecL In botany a U 



WHiisw thM now4iiade wiuH aaoUisr lisairenb 
Irom hsavengate not far, fouadad In view 
Onthe clsar kyaUno, tho glassy asa. 

Jf4Ileii.T.L.,vltSia 
lMffi8ally--(4511ieliyrioMmanbiaMor theapa Bee 

Mril »)]Ciillnassrtllsge. Baa eurfllsps. 

SnB wkriaase wMeh dstsnnliias llie 


. jpougeB,equi^ 

actinellidaT or Byalonemidm in a broad sense ; 
the glass-sponges, in Clans's gystsm of dswlfioatlon 
the UyaUmpmoim are the lourtli order of the claw apon^ 
aim, cnaraoteriasd w sponges with a firm, often hyafine, 
lattloework of arayed siliolous tplonlei, which may be 
cemented tog^erl^ a strstlfled sUioiooi snbitance. 



hyakolasBS. 

ittoid variety of 
or resin, itii 


(«)Apel. hflUiotokite (hrq-ld-tB'kIt), It. [Prop. *Apa- 
Boosoivi. fofeoife, < Gr, haXo^^ glsss, + rfyuiv, melt, + 
Ijl tAjo 4ie9,] A silicate of lead with barium and cal- 


rii^, from Sweden, itoocurslnwhitetognyroiys- 


, with a vitrsous to gnsay luster, 

easily to a riser glass. 


an individual whloh rwults stom the union of 

element of one speciw of plant with the female of another, 
uun/, u. IN vnr. a proccw frequently oceurring in oaks, willows, etc. The 
Having transua- offspring rswmblw both parents, yet differs in 

^ ^ oertain more or lew marked chaiacters from either. A 

greft-hyhrid is an Individual, or a pari of an Individual, 
which resnito from the grafting of one speoiw upon the 
stockof another neoisn. Ordinarily the iiignftedmeolw 
retains its indivioiial peouliarttiw nearly or quite intact, 
yet, as stated ahovs, it may to exceptional oasw become a 
son of hybrid by exhfbltliigthe peooliaritlw of both. 
Hence— 2. Anvthing which is a product or 
mixture of two neterogeneous things, or comes 
from two different Bources, as s word formed of 
elements from two different languages. See 
n., 2.— BeriproCBl hybrids the wxw of wbow 

rwpective parontaarerevsised. Thua the mule of a stal- 
lion and a she asa and the mule of a jackaw and a mara 
are ive^proeal Apsndf. 

n. a. 1. Produced from the union of oppo- 
Bite BexeB of two different or dJitinct varieUee, 



■pe^e^or|raemi balf-bred; eroas-bred; mon- 

The mere fact that not only animals of distinet ffenera. 
but even those classed in distinct families— as the phess* 
ant and the Uaok muse— sometimes produce hyMd off- 
spring in a state of nature, is Itself an argument against 
there being any constant infertility between the most 
closely allied species. 

A, IL WaUaea, Fortnightly Eev., N. 8., XL. 811. 
Ilenoe^2. Of heterogeneous origin; having a 
mixed character; combining diverse elements, 
as a word formed from two different languages, 
architecture combining diverse styles, etc. Hy- 
brid words of various kin(» abound in English. Exam- 
dia-MW, atom-numt, and aat-ahle, 
in which Teutonic and Latin elements ai*o Joined. In 
natural history hybrid names are generally condemned, 
though many have been retained in scienco ; it is not re- 
garded as an infringement of the laws of precedoiioe to 
rectify or wholly reject them. A word bodily transferred 
from tireek to Utin and then taking the Latin Inftectioiis 
is not regarded as a hybrid; but if Greek and Utln inflec- 
tions or Orook and Latin items are mixed it is so regarded. 
Borne hybrids have oome into general use, and have been 
allowed to remain.— Hybrid poroglaln, a eoramic ware 
which is not atrlctly hard poroelain like that of ( liiiia, nor 
the sofl-pasto porcelain discovered in France^ much used 
in Europe before the discovery of the secret of liaid por- 
celain by Bottoher at Meissen. Quarta and a glassy frit 
enter into the composition of this ware, with but little 
kimlin. — Hybrid sylloglli^ an Indirect syllogism. 

ll^bridatfoxi (hi-brl- or hib-ri-da'shgn), n. [< 
hybrid + ’4ition.'} &9,meB,BhybridisaHon, [Bare.] 
The theoiy of hybridatian advocated by some ostreloul- 
turisti The American, Y. 88. 

liybridiBable, bybridisation, etc. 8ee hybrid- 
izahle, etc. 

bybridlBin (lii'bri- or hib'rl-dizm), n , , [< hybrid 
+ 1. The state or couditiou of being 

hybrid; the character of a hybrid. Also 
bridity, 

.rntll recently, the interest attaching to hybridinn was 
almost entirely of a practical nature. 

G, •/, lUiinanect Encyo. Erit., XII. 428. 

2. The act of hybridizing; the production or 
formation of hybrida of any kind. 

To tack on to a Gothic root a olassioal termination (and 
vice versa) is to lie guilty of . . . Hybridi»mi% 

the oommunust fault that accompanies the introduction of 
new words. Latham, £iig. Lang., f ( 247, 248. 

Inappropriate hybridimn is chocked by the Law of Ste- 
rility. a. Li urnmond, Natural Law in Spiritual World, 

IFref., p. xiii. 

hybridist (hl'bri- or hib^rwlist), n. [< hybrid' 
+ One who hybridizes. Quarterly Rev, 
hybridlty (hi- orhi-brld^i-ti), n, .[< hybrid, a., 
+ -ity,] 8amo aa hyhridim, 1. 

The teat of hybridUy cannot be applied in one case in 
ten thousand. A. H. Wallace, Nat. Select, p. 161. 

The investigation of the whole subject of crossing and 
hybridity had shown thot . . . crosses between slightly 
different varieties led to increased fertility. 

The Century, XXV'. 487. 

l^bridigable (hl'bri- or bib'ri-dl-z^bl), <i. [< 
Hybridise -f •able,'] Capable of hybridizing or 
of being hybridized ; able to produce hybrid 
offspring bv crossing with another species. 
Also B}>ellea hybridiHabte. 

ffphridisaMe genera are rarer than is generally supposed, 
even in gardens^ whore they are so often operated upon 
under circumstances most favourable to the production of 
hybrids. J, D, Hooker, 

hybridisatiOB (hl^bri- or hlb^ri-di-za'sh^n), 
n. [< hybridise 4- -aHon,'\ The act or process 
of hybridizing, or the state of being hybndized; 
cross-fertilization ; cross-breeding. 8ee hybHd, 
n., 1. AiBohybiidimUon, 

For anything we can show to the contrary, many exist- 
ing species may have had Uielr origin in hybridi^ton. 
Land. Jour, Seu, OXXlv. 190. 

hybridise (hl'bri- or hib'ri-^z), v , ; pret. and 
* ’ ■ * pr. hybridising, [< hybrid + 

To cause to interbreed and 
thus' produce hybrids. 

Yet in some other genera [than Frimvda], species which 
are not hetcrostyled, and which in aome respects api)^ 
not well adapted for hybrid-fertilisation, have likewise 
been largely hybridi'ted, 

Darwin, Different Forms of Flowers, p* 65. 

Hence— >2. To form or construct in a hybrid 
manner, as words. 

XL intrane. To produce a hybrid or hybrids; 
cross or interbreed, as two different varieties 
or species of plants or animals. 

Also spelled hybridiee, 

hyblidiatr (hi'bri- or hib'ri-dl-z6r), n. One 
who orosses different varieties or species, etc., 
to produce hybrids; a hybridist. Also spelled 
hybridieer. 

The evidence from fsrtUHf adduced by diff emt hybi^’ 
Um, Darwin, Origin of Speoles (6th ed.X p- 887. 

It la imporUnt to rmnark that hybridieen usually ex- 
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pp. hybridised, ppr. 
-we.] I._ tram, 1. 


hybrUkms (hl'bri- or hib'ri-dus), a, [< hy- 
brid, n., + - 0118 .] Of hybrid character; hete- 
rogeneous. [Bare.] 

No hybridoui architecture or nondescript figures. 

AT. A, liev., CXU. 29a 

hydatid (hl'dft-tid), n. and a, [Gf. L. hydatie 
(-id-), a water-colored gem, < Gr. idariQ (-«d-), a 
drop of water, a water-vesicle, hydatid, a gem, 
< vou/i water: nee hydra, hydro-,'] I, w, 

1. In patltol,, a cyst with aqueous contents 
found in the tissue, formed by a tmuia in its 
larval state, especially in man by Twnia cchi- 
noeoceua. The name has also been applied loosely to 
various other cysts filled with a watery fluid. More fully 
called a/alee hydatid, 

2, In sodl,, the encysted larval state of the wan- 
dered scolex of a tapeworm, especially of Twuia 
echinococcus, its character was formerly misunderstood, 
and it was called Kchimmoeue hominU when occurring In 
man. Other truo hydatids, in a xobloglcal sense, are called 
eyaiicerci and cemurrs. See aoAinooocetw, cyeticerewi, ew- 
nure, and cut under Temia, 

> hydatigenous tape- 
ot resideiit in man 

in one of its larval 

stages of fretiuoiit occurrence in the human body. Whilst 
the full-grown creature seldom attains the fourth of an 
iiiuli in length, the larva, on the other hand, acquire a pro- 
digious sise. The latter are familiarly known to the fmedi- 
caij profession under the name of hydatide. 

T, N. Cobfmld, Tapeworms (1886)^ p. 55. 
Hydatid Of Morgagni, in onaf., a name applied to the 
one or more tmall pedunoulated growths which lie beshlo 
the globus major of the epididymis, aud are formed mainly 
of connective tissue and blood- vossela. They are common- 
ly mardod as the remains of MUller's duct 
H. a. In soot., encysted; being in the cystic 
state, as the larv'a or a tapeworm when it is a 
cystioercus, cconure, or eehinoeoccus. 
hydatidiform (hl-d^tid'i-fdrm), o. [< Gr. v6a- 
rig a hydatid, + Ij. forma, form.] Besem- 

bling or having tho character of a hydatid. Also 
hydatiform. 

They (tubes in the organ of BosenmUller] are flexiious, 
of uiieutial calibre, and sometimes the seat of cystic or 
hydatidifonn enlaigomeiits. 

R. Bamee, Dls. of Women, p. 89. 

hydatldilions (lu-d^tid'i-nus), a. [< hydatid 
+ + -OU8,] Fertainiug to or exhibiting 

one or more hyemtids. 

bydatifonn (h!-dat'i-f6rm), a. Same as hyda- 
^diform. 

bydatigenoiUl (hl-d^-tij'e-nus), a. r< hydatid 
+ -j/cuoag.] Bearing or producing hyoatids : as, 
a hydatigenous tapeworm. 

Hydatigenoiu formations oonneoted with the chorion. 

T. S, Cobbold. 

Hydatixia (hi-dat'i-nfl>), n. [NL., < Gr. iddnvog, 
of water, watery, < vdafi (bfiar-), water.] 1, A 
genus of mollusks. Schumacher, 1817. — 2. A 
genus of rotifers, typical of tho family JSyda- 
tinidat, containing sneh species as H. aenta, one 
of the best known of the wheol-animaloules. 
Ehrenberg, 1830. See cut under Rotifera. 

Hydcdina eenta is a classical animal, because it was 
principally on tills species that tho Illustrious Ehrenberg 
Btudleid the anatomy of this group of animaloules. The 
broad body has only a very shoi i foot-stalk, which li forked 
behind. The mouth is anned with two Jawa and many 
teeth. There are no eye-specks whatsoever. The outlcle 
is delicate and s^t ^aivi. iVot. HUt,, 1. 806. 

( h!-da-t in' i-dd ), n ,pL J[NL. , < Hy- 
mtUna, 2, + -idw,'i ^ family or schizotroohous 
rotifers, typified by tho genus Hydatina, The 
troohal disk or wheel -organ is transverse and haa ciliated 
prominences, the wreath Is double, tho trophi are mallcate, 
and the foot is furcate. There are many genm besidci Uy~ 
datina, such as Diylena, Rotomwata, and Jionaeerjo^ 
bsfdatis (hi'da-tls), n, A hydatid. 
bydatiBin (hl'Ua-tizm), n, [< Gr. Mwp (Idar-), 
water, + -idm.] lu med„ a sound produced by 
the motion of an effused fluid in some cavity 
of the body. 

bydatoid (hi'dSrtoid), a, and m. [< Gr. Idaroetdffg, 
Kke water, < bdip (tvfar-), water, + e2i5og, fom.] 
L a. Wntery; aqueous; resembling water in 
any way; specifically, in anat,, penaiuing to 
the aqueous bumor of ilie eye. 

n,t n, 1. The aqueous humor of the eye, as 
distinguished ^om the vitreous humor. — 2, 
The investing membrane of the aqueous hu- 
mor, as distinguished from the hyaloid invest- 
ing the vitreous humor. 

bgae^t. byda^f . byde'^H. An obsolete Sjielling of 
hide\)tide^, hld^, 

bydei^i n, [< F. hydre, a water-adder: see hy- 
ara,] A water-snake. Cotgrave, 

EMUiai (hid'nM), n, pi, [NL. (Fries, 1886), < 
Hydnum + -ri.1 An order of hymenomyeetous 
fungi, typified by the genus Hydnum, 
hydnoid Gild'nold), a, [< NL. Hydnum + Gr. 
sMog, form.] Besembling in form or structure 
the genus Hydnum, 


EMnimCbid'nuxnhfi. [NL.,<Gr.MiMiiv an edi- 
ble fungus, prob. the truffle.] A genus of bj- 
menomyoetouB fungi, type of the order Hydum, 
eharaoterized by having the hymenium infe- 
rior and spread over persistent spines or teeth 
which project from the pileus. The pilous Is tough, 
or even coriaceous, in most of the species; but there 
are a few in which it Is fleshy, and a small number, at 
U. repandum and H, earaUoidee, are described as edi- 
ble. Two well-authentioated fossil species of Hydnum 
wo known, from the Miocene deposits of Switierlaiid and 

(hi ' di*), «. ; pi. hydra,, hydra 
-dre). [a F. hydre, <L. hydra, < Gr. v6fta, lomo 
vdptf, tho Lemman serpent, masc. vSpog, a water- 
snake, tlie ringed snake, Coluber natrix, also a 
smaller kind of water-a*nimal (s= Lith. udra, an 
otter, a OBulg. vydra a Pol. wydi*a a Buss. 
ruidra, an otter, a OHG. otter a AS. oter, E. 
otter), < vfk>p (%>-)» water: see otter, hydro-, 
nnd water,] 1. In Ci 
pent or dragon 
of the lake or 
mar»h of Ler- 
iia hi Argoiia, 
ropreK<5iited as 
having nine 
heads, each of 
which, being 
cut off, was im- 
mediately suc- 
ceeded by two 
new ones un- 
less the wound was cauterized. The destruo- 
tiou of this monster was one of the twelve la- 
bors of Hercules. 

Another king I they grow like Hydrae* heada 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 4. 


L Or, myth,, a monstrous ser- 



Combat betwesn Hemilei ami thfrLammui 
Hydra, (rroni an archaic Greek amphora.) 


Gorgoni^ and hydrae, and chimeras dire. 

JfGton,F.L.,tt.68B. 

Henee— 2. Figuratively, multifarious evil; 
ovil or misfortune arising from many sources 
and not easily to be surmounted. 

And yet the hydra of my cares renews 
Still new-kiom sorrows of her fresh disdain. 

Daniel, Sonnets to DeUi^ xv. 

3. [cap,] An ancient southern constellation,, 
representing a sea-serpent, it isof Babylonian ori- 
gin, like most of the ancient eonstel- 
latlona It is bounded by the ancient 
constellations Canls Minor, Argo^ 
Centaurua Virgo, Corvua Crmtsr, 
I.<eo, and (;anocr,and by the modem 
constellations Sextans and Mono- 
oeroB (which separates It from Cania 
Major). It contains one star at the 
second magnitude, and about four 
hundred stars visible to the i " 



Th« Constellation 
Hydro. 


In soot.: (a) A venomous 
sea-snake ; any one of the Hy- 
drophido! of the Indian ocean. 
G. Cuvier, (b) laHydrosoa: 
(1) [cap,] A genus of fresh- 
water polyps of very simple 
structure, typical of the fam- 
ily Hydridm, Among the imecies 
are If. viriiU, H, fueea, and H. vuL 
garis. The nody has the form of a 
cylindrical tube, composed of two 
fundamoiital layers, the ectoderm 
and eiidoderm, the former contain- 
ing in one variety green granulea 
identical with the chlorophyl of 
plants. The base is disk-shaped, and 
by it the animal can attach itaelf to 
any body, being cspable of ihlftliy 
its position. The month It Bumound- 
ed by a circle of extremely contrac- 
tile tentacles, by which the animal 
obtains its food, and which are rfehly 
endowed with the nrticating oigaiMi 
or thread-cells CQm moo in the ms 
der. The mouth opens immediately into the stomaebi and 
there are no internal organs of any kind, and no anal ori- 
fice. Each part of a hydra divided into almost any num- 
ber of fragments will develop into a fTeih indepaadent 
polyplte. Kcproduciion is effected by gemmation ai wen 
as by means of ova and sperm-cdla The gmns it spddto 
have been first described oyTrembley In 1774, but ills sfc- 
tributad by Agassis to Linnwas (1766X and the animal was 
described by A. van Leenwenhoek In 17CB. Bee out unds^ 
Uydrosoa. 

The wonderful power which Hydra p o escise i of repro- 
ducing loit mrts wai flrat discovered and made known tar 
Trembley, of Geneva, in the first half of the efgliteeiiiii 
century. He detemiined that even a small pleoe at Hm 
dm vuigarie possesses the power, under tovomble oondl- 
Uoni, of devrioping Into a perfect animaL _ 

* ^ JSUmd. Hat Hist., Lie, 

(2) An individual or a gpeeieg of the mnie 
Hydra, (3) The seznal bud or medium « any 
hydroid hydrbzoan: ao called from its reseni- 
blance to a species of the genus Hydra,-— 6, A. 
form of self-registeriim thennometei hnubm a 
icompound head or bulb to contain the igdiAi^ 
with the object of inereesfaig the smlBee 
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poted to tho ilTi and thm making the inatani- 
meat wixrk with great rmpiditT.-* Oor HVdm. Bee 
«wl«--HpdratBlia(pL inl^nxcoo, eeteae 

tettefifeloQmentcaeerteln/)^^ ea a claMi^tnff 
lamnk a lanru fonn of raohaoelepni, which waa auppoaea 
toheedlatInotaiiimaL ^ Mifphi&tmm, 
SfdradinA (hl-drak^n^), n. [NL., < Gr. w^) 
water, 4> dm, foam, froth, chaff, the least 
hit (inite).] 1, A ^nus of acarids founded by 
Mfluer in 1781, at present restricted to those 
. fresh-water mites in which the third joint of the 


brane, and oonsequently gives rise to very wa- hydrant (M'drant), ». [< Or. iSop water, 
texy stools* (&) A remedy believed to be capa- ^ E. -anfi.] An imparatus for drawing water 
ble of drawing off serum effused into any part directly from a mam (particularly from a main 
‘ ' “ ' * — ove class in a street), consisting of a hollow cylinder 

provided with one or more nosles to which hose 
may be attached, or with a spout, or the like, 
ana usually with a valve and pipe for the es- 
cape of the excess of water, in order to guard 
against freezing. The oominon fonn of a flre-hydrant 

!■ that of an upright - - 

the I " - 



of the body, as a cathartic of the above < 
or a diuretic* 

hydrngogyt, n. [s Sp. Mdragogiaf < Or. vdpa- 
yutyiof a conducting of water, < i6payijy6g, con- 
ducting water: see hydragogue,’] The art of 
oonstnioting aqueducts, or of conducting water 
through channels. 

Hydroffogie demonstratoth the ponible leading of water 
nature’! law, and hy artlfloi^l help, from any iiead (be* 
aiig >kmding or 

hydra-liaadad (hl'dra-hed^ed), a. HariiiK nu- a 

merouB head*, like the LernsanHydn; hence, 
difflonlt of extirpation; self-renewing; ipxing- J“® 
ing up again after euppre88ion,aeahiueB,yioeB, element in ayaro- 

and the like. 


I that of an upright pipe atanding almut two feet abore 
le ground, aa on the edge of a aidewalk, with a iioale to 
.. hich the fllllng-hoM or inotion-pipe of a fire-engine oan 
be attached. The valve la below, nest to the main, and ia ao 
arranged that the oh * --- -- -- - . ^ 

freeathelwdrantf 


HjHtrmekmm keUttoaui* 

«, «dult (Ifae riiows Mtuml cise) ; mature larva, witii pupa fonn- 
ii« wichia (kigUr magiiMed;. 

palpi is the longest, the beak is as long as the 
p^pi, and the mandibles have sharp blades, 
llieae mitea are paraaitic npou aquatic inaeota attaching 
thanaelvea to apeclea of Jvfpa, Jianatra, Dytimm, etc., 
during what may be called the pupa-atage. fl. ittHottMnoi 
la often found upon bugs of the family eape* 

n PtTtlumtonM avTuntiaea, 

genus of water-beetles, of the family Ihf- 
tMdm, containing such as the European U, 
tarduL* JMiridus* 1801. 

Hfdntdmidm (hl-drak'ni-de), 91. pi. [NL., < 
Mffdrackna + -fdir.] A fiimily of aquatic Jcati- 
dOf typified by the genus liydraehna ; the water- 
mites* The Skeleton ia eompoaed of aolerltea embedded 
la eoft skia sad the body la apparently unaegmenied. 
MCat of the Hydradinidm Inhamt Ireah water, and many 
■re parsaltlo on molluska, flahea, and aquatic Iniecta. 
Other genera beaidea Hydrachna are Atax, Hydroehonu’ 
Iff, Idmnoeharet. Pimiataekna, and TkaltMaracKna, the 
Wro laat named being marine. Alao written Hydrarmek- 


Never Hydra-h§adtd wilfnlnees 
So coon did loae nia aeat, and all at onocb 
Aa In thia king. Shak., Hen. V., 1. 1. 

Bydralgflfi (lii-dml^je), n. pL [NL., < Gr. vdup 
^dp-}, water, + L, olpa, seaweed.] Same as 
Mydrophyta. 

hydramnios (hl-dram'ni-os), n. [NL., < Gr. 

vdijp (/'dp-1, water , + afivlovf anmlon.j hxpathoLf 
an excessive accumulation of liquor amnii. Sec 
liquor and amnion, 

Bydrangaa (hi-dran ']$-&; pr 0 }>erly hX-dran- 
!«'!!')> [NL‘> < water, + ayyer 

01 shrubs 


oonslata (with 

) of a sac hav- 


varl- 


soa. It 

one modifleationi) t 

lug at one end an ingeetive or 
oral aperture leading into a di- 
geative cavity. The walla of the 
■ao are formed of at leaat two 
cellular membrane^ Inner and 
outer, or ondodorm and eoto- 



A, hydranth vXAthmybia 
. wtaeta, with a, one of the 
villi ; B, a vDIm in oaten- 
Bkm, onlaiffod j C, a aniall 
retracted villu», atlll more 
mairnlfled. with Ita vacuolar 
(#) and cilia. 


flOV, 

•B or 


vessel: see owpio-.] i. A genus ( 

herbs, of the natuxid order husifiragm, type of 
the tribe Hydrangea^ containing about »3 spe- 
cies, natives of Asia and America, characterized 
by having the ovary inferior, 4 or 5 valvate pet- 


lljdrftddt (hi-dras'id), n. [< hydriogen) *f acid.] 
Hi dkcfii*, a halogen ; an acid which does not 
contain oxygen. 

brntameryUe (hl-dra-kririk), a. [< hydriogen) 
+ o 0 ryUoS\ Differing from acrylic by the addi- 
tion A the elements of watcT, HoO.-Hydra- 
on’Ue add. ChEgOa, a monobaaio lactic acid which when 
oonoaBtrmted la a tluok non-myatalUxable acid arrup, and 
dMompoaaa on beatliig Into water and acrylic acid. 

EMraeUlliA (M-drak-tin^i-ii), n, [NL., < Gr. 
Mup (Mp-), water, + Aeitaia.] The typical ge- 
nus of HydraeUniidw. A. ^ekinata U an enunple. 
Odonlea of Iheae polypa may be found growing on abclla, 
Itonnlng a delicate wmte inoaa-like atructure. 

Hjrdfmctllliidd (hl-drak-ti-ni^i-dS), n. pi. [NL. , 
< ffydraeUma 4- -idee.] A family of hydroid 
hydiozoans with free or rudimentary medusm, 
of which the type is the genus Hydraetiniu, 
These hydroida form polyp ooloiiiea cuiiiiatlng of a denae 
me of hydrorhisn, whence aimple or branched hydro- 
eanll arfae with three kiiida of aobida : ordinary nutritive 
■Dflids with a verticil of filiform tentaclea' reproductive 
seOideof each aez ; and a third kind, of alender form, with- 
out teotsdea, but bearing cnldocella for the defeiiae of the 
eoloiqr* The fme meduas have ocelli at the baae of the 
tantadealmt nootoUtha. Tbefertilised ovadevelop into 


ra mc wg, m wmen uie legs 

ming: distinguished fron 
Ifiag, 1825. Ae group is i 
tluiki. 

^hydradephaguB, < Gr. Wup (^50 f water, + 
gluttonous: see aaepkagoua.’] Aqui 


--k (J^-tok-def'ft-gtt), 91. pi. [NL., 

neat. pL of ^kydradopkagua: see hydrad^)lHP 
pom.] The aquatic and ad^hagous beetles, 
comprising the two families Vytiseidw and Gy- 
rimiMf in which the legs are fitted for swim- 

from Geadmthaga. Mao- 

1 also called Hydromn- 

thwri. _ 

JNL. 

; + drV 

, - w - - Aquatic 

and pr^tory, as certain beetles ; mecifically, 
pMtilning to or having the ehaj^ters of the 
Mydradepkaga. 

WtftofKkf n. Latin plural of Hydra. 

““ * hsrdrmie. See hydremia^ hy- 

(hl'dn^fdrm), a. Same as kydri- 

(hX-dra-goiMk), a. Having the 
or effect of a hydragogue. 

yooitf, conducting water, a plSDt no 
Gr. iopayuiySc, condnetttig water, a wa- 
rier, aa aqueduet, < vdup Wp-). water, 4- 
liadliWyToygis, lead, oondnet : see agouti 
.t (a) 


the epithelium and cpidc 
ofthenlghoraiiimala. between 
these inembranea a third layer, 
the meaoderm, may be devel- 
oped. Hee alao outa under Campanutaria and Diphyidat. 

Ill an early atage of iti eziatenco every hydroioon ia 
represented by a tingle hydranth, but, in the inajmity of 
the Hydroaoa, new hydrauthn are developed from that first 
fotmod by a proccaa of gemmation or flaalou. Huxley. 
hydrapnlt (hXMra-pult), n. Sec hydropult. 
WdrarchUS (hx-dr&r^kus), n. [NL., < Gr. vdwp 
water, + apxk, ruler, < ipxt'tv, rule.] 
A genus of fossil cetaceans : same as Basilo- 
aaurus. Also HydrarehoH. Koch. 
hydrargillite (hl-drUr'ji-llt), 91. [< Gr, cric^ 
(vdp-), water, + dpyiP.Aof, white clay: see argiU 
laeeous.'] A crystalline variety of gibbsite, a 
hydrous oxid of aluminium, 
hydrargiref. n. See hydrargwre. 
hydrargoduorid, hydrargochlorido (hx-drur- 
g5-kld^rid, -rid or -rid), * 

+ cWorid.] Ad( “■ ' 

some other base 
monium* 

hydrarg^alt, a. [< /lydrarpynfm -f -ai.] Mer- 
curial. 

hydrargyrdte (hi-drar'ji-rftt), a, [< hydrargy- 
rum> + -flfefl.] Of or pertainmg to mercu^. 
hsrdrargyret, n. [» Sp. hidrargirio asPg. hyarar- 
gyro as It. iarar^roj < L. hydrargyruHy quick- 
silver: see hydrargyrum.1 Quicksilver; mer- 
cury. Also spelled hydrargire. 

Th’ hidden lone that now-a-dayea doth holde 
Tlie Steel and Loadstone Hydrargire and (lolde, 

Tir Amber and straw. 

SyleeMer. tr. of Ihi Bartaa’a Weeks, IL, The Furiasu 

bydrargyria (U-drar-jir ' i-g), «. [NU, < A.y- 
alH.4or!iBtrleg.frworeonnateatbage.thefruit . rtmrgyntw.] Skim m hydrargyria^. 
a capfiule, and the leaves deciduous or persis- hydiargSTTiaals (hl-dri^ji-ri a-m), «. [NL., 

tent. ^1l«<KHDoonh,drm||M^tf.ffortm•ALtasn•tlve + -J^.] 

of Chins. It wulntr^uMd Into Enslandi^ir J. Buiki poisomu;;; a morbid eondition produced by the 

in 1790. It ia a favorite for the beauty and aise of its ftow- introduction of mercury into the animal sys- 

Introduced into European cultivation from Viiviriia in J^ydr argyrta , /i v *i \ ry i j 

1790; it la not much oulUvated in the United Bto& H. hydrajn{yric (hl-drilr-jir^ik), a. [< hydrargyrum 
the oak-leafed hydrangea, ia wild from Oeoigia 4- -fOsT Pertaining to hydrargyrum, or mer- 
south, and ia hardy at the north in cultivation. Thege* oui*v mpreuriAl 

nua la found to a fo^ five eritoct apeclea hay fug « r/ 



Hydrangea artare»een$, a, t, fertile end Rterile flower* ; c, fruit cut 
trunavetMly; fruit entire. 


been described from me Miobene of Bometimei hydlMgyriim (hl-^t'ji-rizm), 9i. [< hydra r- 

■ '* ■ gyrum + -ww.] Same as hydrargynaaia. 

is TOnuB. bydrargynun Thx-drttr'ji-rum), 9i. [NL., < L. 

91. [< Hydrangea nydrargyrua^ < Gr. ifdpapyvpoc, quicksilver (as ar- 
Qging to Lindleys order tificially prepared from cinnabar 


mlled Hudrxngia. 

2. [/. c.j A plant of this ge: 
hydrugead (hx-dran'jf-ad), 

4- -odfl. j A plant belonging to Liindlev' 
Hydrangeaceoft now placM in the order JSaxi- 
frageiBf tribe 
Hydrangea:. 


ore; native 


iksiiver was called dpyvpog xvrdc, * fused sil- 




(hi-dran'jo-4), 
9i.pf. rNL.'(A. 
P.deCfandolle, 
1830), < Hy- 
drangea + 
-efs.]Atribeof 
plants of the 
natural order 
Saxifragow. 
They are ahniba 
or trees with op- 
poriteezstipulaie 
leavea, petius al- 
um valvate, ita* 
neof often epl- 
SpMMii, and the 
ovary 111 moat of 
Uui janers s- to 
S-sauad. 



prepared : 
quicksilver was cal 
ver^), < v6im ^p-), water, + hpyvpoQ, silver: 
see argenf] Chemical symbol, Hg. Quicksil- 
ver; mercury. Bee mercury, 
lydrargyam (bX-drttr'jism), n. Same as hy- 
arargyriaaia. 

jairoaia(hI-d]ilr.ib7fi'BiB),a. [NL.,<Gr. 
(Mp-Jf water, + dpdpueic^ a jointing: see 
^roais.l Inpaihol.^ the accumulation of se- 
rous liquid in a joint-oavity. 
tedrartlhnui (hf-drfir'ihruB), n. [^i., < Gr, 
edm (idp-)f. water f 4- dpBpoVf joint.] Sune as 
hyararthroaia. 

BmrOMlfidm (hl-dras^pi-dfi), 9i. pi. [NL., < Hy- 
arainda 4- -idm.1 Same as HydraeMidw. 

[NL.,< 

Hydraapia (4d-) 4* 4d0.jr A family of tortoises, 
^ifiea by the genus Hydraapia. Tha haad la 
dapreaaad and ooverad with amall polygoiial plataasad 
the flat riiaU haa a dlatlnot hqpy arown with a mora w 
laaa alevsted oodpltsl sroh. nSe apaoiaa tohsMt Smith 
AsNriaaaiidAtialnlla. toCtops’atystmof d«Mifloitte 


BlfdnuipUUto 

thft fmiily If limM to gl«^lfoiif tortoiMf with thm 
ybalimgw^tom^jrf the digits ind no j^gomnUo hat » 

wSSvlM (M-driw'pis), n. INL, ^ell), < Gr. 
idop {(iop-)f water, + aanlg, a shield.] The typi- 
cal genus of H^dihu^didWf containing such tur- 
tles as the Brazilian S, tnasBimiliani. 
bydxaatilia (hl-dras^tin), n. [< Hydrastis + 
1 . alkaloid found in the root of 
goldenseal, HydrasUs Canadensis. It is exys- 
talline, odorless, and, on account of its insoiu- 
hility, nearly tasteless; Also hydrasHa.’-^2. A 
medicine used by eclectic physicians, which is 
a mixture of hydrastine, berberine, and resin. 
It is not to be confounded with the alkaloid by- 
drastine. U. S. Dispensatory, 

(hi-dras'tas), n, [NL. (said to allude 
to the active properties of the juioo), irreg. < 
Gr. (iffip-), water, + dpov, act: see drasUe,] 
A genus of North American plants, of the natu- 
raiorder BanunctOacea, The only known tpecles is 
Jff. Oanadmsis, a small perennial herb, with a ihiok knot- 
ted rootstock, a single radical leaf, and a simple ^ileafed 
hairy stem which bean a solitary greenlih«white flower. 
3t ia sometimes used in dyeing, ana gives a beautiful yel* 
low color; hence the common names ySUowroot^ oranffs- 
root, ffoldonMtti, and ytUow puomn, 
hydratatioil (hl-drft-tfi'sh 9 n), n. [< hydrate + 
-atfoa.] I^tne as hydration, 
luxate (hi'drfit), n. [s F. hydrate; as Gr. fdup 
(itip-), water, + -atoi,] In chem,, a compound 
of a class which may be regarded as formed 
upon the same type as water, or by the substi- 
tution of a roetallio atom, or a basic radical, 
for one of the atoms of hydrogen in water: for 
example^OIL water; NoH, potassium hy- 
drate; NH 4 OH, ammonium hydrate.— Orotmir 
chlonl mrdrate. Beecrotun. 
hydrate (hl'drat), 17. t. : pret. and pp. hydrated^ 
pnr. hydrating, [sa F. hydrater; as Gr. v6up 
(edp-), water, + -ato*.] 1. To combine or im- 

O nate with water.— 2. To form into a hy- 
e. 


To hydrate the milk and oane-sugar. 
Bsoterlologioal InvestJgai 


itlons (tranak p. 9ft 
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to Indicato the p r eie m u of water.— nottoncfthccchiiiiii. 


^Sn&ioSS;^ jtSk^ l^wSSantu 


Thcton^taMnii to toumtoflto 



nsuidly oQ, acting igalnst a 
piston or plunger, the pree- 
BUre on the liquid iNdng pro* 
duoed a force-pump.— 
S&teu^ Umc, a species 
m lime toat hardens In water, 
or which can be used for mak- 
ing itfditulio cement.— Hy- 
driuac mabi, in gas-works, 
a huge iron pipe partly fllled 
with water, into wliiuh all the 
pipes briiinng the raw gas 
xr^ the retorts enter, dipping 
below the water to form a seal. 
The main serves as the first 
purifier of the gu fur use, and 
also to convey the crude gas to 
the condenser.— Hydraulic 
a form of erushing-miU 
in which sugar-cane is neam- 
ed and xffesied.— Hydraulic 


B, a hollow ball-valve eealiag upwaidly, of Ims dtomanr 
than the Inside diameter of A, andhavi^ anoolflegMy- 
ity enough greater than that of the water to enahlett to 


overcome thepree- 
Bure of the water 
in 1 ^, and fall away 
from itaaeat when 
the water is at reat. 
h la an air-oham- 
ber connected at 
the bottom with ii, 
and near the bot- 
tom with a much 
smaller discharge- 
pipe, F. C ia a 
clack-valve. Wateratfintflowsfreely through A by the 
boll-valve^ and out at J9. The odumn in A aoon acquiree 
velocity and oonsequent living force competent to lift 
the ball-valve to its seat abn^y stopptBg the flow at B; 
but the living force of the ooliimn In jf it now euftoient 
to overoomo the back preiBnre upon, andllft^ the valve C, 
and to force a pari of the water nom A Into the ohambar 




HydnuUe Ram. 



piuTigaf s /-, lever. iluioee, invented and until re- 

cently eztenalvely employed 
In California. It has also been Introduced into other gold 
regions, notably those of Anitralia. The essential feature 
of the method Is that the gravel Is broken up and washed 
down into the head of the sluice by one or more powerful 
Jets of water, thrown upon the bank and nied In sneba way 
as to fumisn a current of snffletent velocity to carry the 


pressed. This pressore soon becomes luillcient to brtng 
tbo liquid column In A to rest. The vtlve C then doaea, 
but the pressure of the air in B still acts with dimiutohfng 
force to expel water from B through 1^. ThevdveBnow 
drops away ftom its seat, which f^f n begins the terlM^ 
X. jactkml 


operations^ and so the a 


A is InMflnttely repeated. The 


BydfUted OCnPdT flXid. Seocqpper. 
luwatioil (hl-dm^shon), n, [< hydrate + -ion,] 
The process of oombming or impregnating with 
water, or the resulting condition. Also hydra- 
tation. 

The truths he f Prof. Qraham] established Teepectlng the 
hydration of compounds, the transpiration and the diffu- 
iton of liquids^ ... are all of them cardinal truths, 

//. Spencer, Study of Hodol., p. 22ft 

The solidity of tbo crust of the earth Is limited by tem- 
perature and m^ure under ooiiditions of chemical oon- 
sUtutlon and hydration. Science, 111. fill. 

hydraulic (hl-diA'llk), a, [< P. hydrauUque a 
Bp, hidrdulico a Pg. hydrauUco a It. idraulico 
(cf, D. G. hydrauUsm a Dan. Bw. hydraulisk), < 
L. hydraulicus, < Gr, IdfMvhK^gj pertaining to the 
wator-organ, \ vSpavhjg, also Oo/mzoXoc, a wator- 
opganinventedbyanEgyptianiiamedCtosibius, 
lit. a water-pipe, < Hup (Wp-), water, + a 
tube, pipe : see aatotic.] Pertaining or relating 
to fluAM in motion, or to hydraulics. Bee hydras^ 
lies.— Hydraulic hslanoc, a regulator or governor for a 
water.iffiWL.-HydraullC bCW, aform ^ liydranUc press 



sometimes as much as C or S inches and the pressure 
from 100 to 900 feet.- Hydraulic mortar. See mortar. 
— HydrauliO motor, a motor driven tiy water-power.— 
HymnliO orsaa, an old form of organ in which water 
was used to regulate the pres- 
sure of the air. Also called 
hydravlieon. — Hydraulic 
mvot, in maeh., a device by 
which a fllm of water is in- 
troduced below the end a 
vertical oxls to receive its 
weight, and relieve friction. 

Also called liquid hearing. 

R U. Bni^Af.-HydntuUo 
imt, a press operated by 
the pressure of a liquid, under 
Uie action cither of mvity 
or of some mechanical devict^ 
us a force-pump. It depends 
oiithelaw of hydrostatics that 


bolt, a waterdifUug device consisting oiithelaw of hydrostatics that 
flttM with caiw or buckets, like the any pressure upon a body of 
evator. The lower port works on a watw ie distributed equuly 


lifter of a giuin-elcvator. The loww part works on 
wheel sub^merg^ in the water, and the nuok 
their loads as Ou 


f^ln water, and the buckets ^barge 

hey turn over an upper whml.- ^druu- 

of a vesad. It it adjustable as to height, ^ is u^ 
in straightening hoggra or sagged vessels.— HswiUlfi 
n fonQQf bSlowtoperated by ahydraulio motor. 
rlSdnSlltotolld^ the end of a long hwdla 

toenaiXeMiwliiinu a pipe to convey water to me broi^ 
from a hose^ or aeting as an Muapuit or iqrrlnK(a— Hy- 
dnnkto Imflor. a devloe for oheoking the recoil of a can- 
“ A SSSSod worwngin ■cylinder <Uled witollquM 
isfSstenadtothetopoarriago. 
holes in the piston-W bntro slowfir thatlthlndcri toe 
motion of thc^ton, thns acting ai a outfer.— Hydraulio 
Ofluc. a rude form of puma oonslsting at a toM teving a 
vSfve opening inward at tfi lower e^ By P|ujd[|nz gj 
lower end in water and moving it ra^dly up an d^ im the 
water can be made to rite in the tnbe.- BydxuuIiO Mh 

receiving the impact upon a piston which foroes li^ia 
through^oles in a diapn^m contained In • ®ka“ibw.-- 

m from the retorto is oooM.— 2S5f 

See slSwifor.— HydnilUo gnglns, a motor rasmoying 

oonoerMdwIm the ooiistfaotlon of 
hydraulic machlnenri and the improvement 
of atraams, navigable watery and oanala-.H ydrzg to 
Mt. a kind of manometer uaad to renotf th^ proMige 
maiiidraiiUc proas, pnm|v or engine.— HSfdrialio tlir 


ill all directions throughout 
the whole mass, whatever its 
shape. In the more common 



Hydraulic 


uted throngh pipes or openings to a pistonpf lugw ax^ 
the itotioid force being tons niultlplfed in the direct ratto 
of tlie areas of the plitonB. Thua if the diametor of the 
small piston A is one inch and at 


WtkUa escaping from B is wasted. The machine can be 
used to raiae water to a height many tlmea greater than 
the available head. In another form this inaohlne la 
adapted to draw water from a sonroe independent of that 
which sappliea the power for operatiiigit «») The laigsr 
or lifting platen of a nydraulio press.— aydraulio TUlVt^ 
an invent cup whlon Is lowered over the upturned open 
end of a pipe, the edge of the onp being submerged In wa- 
ter, foniunK a water-aeal,and closing the pipe against the 
passage of air or gases. RH, Knight. 

l^dranlleal (hl-tliA'li-l^l), a, [< hydrauUe 4* 
-af.] Same as hydrauUe, [Bare.] 

I look not on a human body as on a watch or a hand- 
mill, . . . butasan At/drauijeoi.ornitherhydnuilo.pnea- 
matioal engine, that consists not only of solid and stable 
partii, but of fluida and those in organloBl motion. 

Botflo, Works, p. 282. 

hydraulically (bi-dr4'li-k^-i), adc. By hy- 

^aulie means; according to hydraulic prin- 
ciples. 

hydiauUclan (hl-drd-lish^n), n. [< hydrauUe 
+ -fan.] One who is skillea in hydrauliog. 

[<Aydrafi«o + 
for making hy- 

>f mortar which 

will harden unier water; the property of set- 
ting under water, 

hydranlicking (hl-dr&'H-king). n, [< hydrau- 
Ue{k) + -fwflfi',] Hydraulic mining. 8 m hy- 
draulic, 

hydraulioon (hl-drft'li-kon), n, [< Gr. vdpaihuBOP 

Tsc. hfnnvov), the hydraulic organ : see hydrau- 
Hc, ] name as hydrauUe organ (which see, under 
hydrauUe), 

hy touliCB (hi-dr&'liks), ft. [PI. of hydrauUe : 
see -ic«.] That branch of engineering soienoe 
which treats of the motion of liquids, the laws 
by which it is regulated, and the application of 
tliese principles to machinery, marine engineer- 
ing, etc. 

hyorai^Bt (hl-dr&'list), n, [< hydrauliie) 4- 
-tot.] One who is skillM in hydraulics. 

Meton (the astronomer and hydraulitf). 

C, 0. MiUlor, Manual of Archwol. (trans.X • 111* 

hydraiinB (U'dra-ziu), n. [< hydr{ogen) 4- 
as{ot€) (t) 4- -<nc*.] 1. Piamide, H 4 N 2 , a col- 
orless stable gas, soluble in water, ^ having a pe- 
(•uliar odor and a strongly alkaline reMtion, 
—2, The general name of a class of bodies de- 
rived from this gas by replacing one or mm 
of its hydroMn atoms by a compound radical: 

[NL..< 



times that of A ; and It 
a load of one ton is ap- 
plied to .A, C will exert 
an upward staUoal 
tone at 144 torn. The 
press properly BO called 
issfmplyaframeplaoed 
over the large plunger 
so that its upward 
thrust can be exerted 
8aettBe«rfP^im«PjWungeT.etc., any matorild 

ofHyiirauUchvtt. held in 8ie frame. 

Since the power of a hydraulic prw can taexe^ in any 

direction. It la uied as the basis of a »■* 

ohinea, as the hydraulic block, enme, Jtmk, dool^ hoist, lift, 
punch, raU-bender.aiid shears, andlorthep^iwolpaw 
and oilier materials. The pressure Is applied to we water 
In Sie smaller cylinder by the irfraple weight of a ^umn of 
water, u in the hydrostatic bellowa or by a weight pl^ 
on tberfstonby roeansof aleyerorascre w^ eto.A ^ called 
Mummifto press and BranwA » Hydrain^ ram. 

by the vkviva or living force ioqnlred by iatenaltteiit 


■. Hup il^), watw, 4- clpa, blood.] A watw 
ite of the blood; an excess of water in tto 


state 

blood. 


hydremia; _ 

»B, a hydremic state of the blood. ^ , 

hranuioeuhal (hi-dren'se-fal), n. [< hydreur 

eephalus,y^mos&hydreno^^ 

Gp. Hup ( wp-), water, 4“ brain, 4“ ufhttj 

tumor.] 1. A cephalooele in which the aae eon- 
tuius serouH liquid and brain-fiBbftanoe.*~*2. A 
monster liflvittg this deformity. DungUson. 

form.] Same as Mtroe^kaMd, 
Inrdreimpliato Av- 

cvocephaJoiu brain; a eaee of hyd fe p e e ph a l BBi 
Alao iydrenetpkaU 





todranoq^ludiis (lil*4reiiHMf>liiB), n. [NL., 

^Gr. (^P-)> water, + brain: see 

enioephalon,'] Same as hydrocephalus, 1. 
lurdranterooele (hl-dren'ter-f-sSl), n. [< Ghr. 
mip (irfp-), water, + twepoif, intestine^ + wJXv, 
tumor.] Intestinal hernia the sac of which in- 
eloses water. 

IlvdrU (hi'drl-g.), M. ; pi. hydiicr (-e). [L., < Gr. 
wpUifh water-pot, < foup (t>' 
dro-.J In or- 
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sea bj the pressure of the superincumbent 
water. 

Hydrobata (hl-drob Vt|), ». [NL., < Gr. Map 
(v6p~)^ water, + /iarw. one that treads, < /Satveiv, 
go,walk.1 Agenusof birds, the dippers, giving 
name to the family Hydrobatidee ; a synonym of 
Cindua. rmioi, 1816. 

Hydrobatea (hi-drob'^tSz), n. [NL. : see Fy- 


liydrooaphatai 


c^f., a large 
Greek vase, 
used especially 
for carrying wa- 
ter XthsascajNi- 
otons body, witii a 
narrow mouth aud 
uaoally a broad rliu, 
and three handlua, 
one at the back ex- 
tending above the 
rim, and a amaller 
one on each aide, 
liydriad (Myri- 
ad), n. [< Gr. 
Mpt&Q (MptaA~), 
of the water 
{Mpi&Seg vvpi^i^ 

water-nymphs), 
<i)dup(Mp-), wa- 
ter.] 

a water-nymph. 
(hX'&- 


i>clp.), water: see Ay- drohata,'\ Same as Eydrohata, Boie^ 1822. 

^2, The typical genus of water-bugs of the 
family BydrobatMw, JCriohaon, 1848. 
Bfdrolwmdss (hi-dr^bat^i-de), n. pi [NL., < 
Hydrobata + -idaJj 1. A family of turdoid 
passerine birds, the dippers or watei^ouzels, 
named from the genus Uydrohata: A synonym 
of Cinelidas. See cuts under Cindida and m/)- 
por. — 2. A family of heteropterous insects, of 
elongate form, with the head sunken in the tho- 
rax up to the prominent rounded eyes, reflexed 
rostrum, 4-joiutedantenua), and inoons))icuous 
ocelli if any. They live on the surface of the 
water, and are collectively called water-atriders. 
hydrobenzamide (hl-dr6-ben'z%-mid or-mid), 
w. [< hydro(flcn) + b€njsamide.1[ A compouno 
(^ 21 ^ 18 ^ 2 ) obtained by the action of aqueous 
ammonia on bitter-almond oil. 
bydrobiOBls (hi^dro-bi-d'sis), n. 

water, + life, + -os<8,_ 
velojpmeut of living oi^ganisms, as bacteria, in 
duidf media; the conditions of life of such or- 
ganisms. 



r< Gr. Map 
s.l The de- 


Hyiiria Jn the Muteum of Fine Am, 
BMton, MuMchiMCtts. 


eha.pl. [L.] 1. Pluralof Aydrta.— 2. [c/w).] 
[KL.T AgroupoflepidoiJterous insects. //«6- 
aer, 1816. 

kyMe (hl'drlk), u. [< hydr{ogcn) + -ic.] Per- 
teining to, combined with, or containing nydro- 

loSlzid^, hydride (hi'drid, -drid or -drid) , n. [< 
aydr( cpwi) + -Wl. -kfel.] In chem., a substance 
consisting of hydrogen combined with an ele- 
ment, or with some comi>ound radical which 
plays the part of an element: as, phosphorus 
iyaridf amyl hydrid, 

hydrid^ (hi'drid), a. A fresh-water polyp of the 
TamilyJSydrtdflj; a hydra. 

HMnda (hi^dri-de), n,pl [NL., < Hydra -f 
45te.] 1. A family of hydroaoans, typified by 
the fresh-water genus Hydra, alone represent- 
ing in some systems the suborder Ekuthcro* 
htasteOf of the order Bydroida, They sre •olitwry 
pcdyiw of limplcst structure^ msturing the sexual pro- 
Cttcts in the gsstnl wall, aud also promatlng ssexually 
by budding or fission. The prooeu of nudding Is similar 
to that which takea place in colonial hydromodusani, only 
the buds become detached so that the polyp remains soli- 
tary : therefore CIhos and others consider the Hydridai 
atmidy as a family of HydruftneduMO!. See out nnder By- 
drone, 

2. In Gray’s clahsiftcation, a group of serpents, 
containing the venomous sea-serpents or By- 
d/rophidmj with many harmless snakes belong- 
ing properly to several different families, 
llfilxide. n. Bee hydride. 

\hydn 
or 

hydroid. A&o hydraform, 
kydriodate (h!Mn-o-^t), n. hydriod{ic) + 
•atgi^.] A salt of hydriodic acid, 
kydrtodie (hi-dri-od'ik), a. [< hydr(nffefi) + 
iodUne) + -fc.] Produced by the combination 
of hydrogen and iodine.— ^dzlodie add, Hi, a 
odfttless gas formed by combining hydrogen and iodine, 
havltw a suffooating odor and faming In the air. Ite oom- 
ponm with bases are called iodidet, 
lUfdro-. [< L. hydro* (> It. tdn#- a= Bp, hidro* s 
JPg. F, hydro*), \ Gr. Mpo*, liefore a vowel M/t-, 
the nsual combining form (Afiar- being the usual 
derivative form) of Map (stem Mar^), water: 
see water A An element in many compound 
words of Greek origin, meaning * water.’ In 
chemical compounds other than hydroyen it usu- 
ally represents hydrogen, 

kfuroa (hi-dro^^b ^ 

water, -f jidF s' L. ovum, egg.] In pathol, a 
name of certain forms of vesicular or bulbous 
eruptions, usually regarded as f omui of perophi- 
gua, also of forms of herpes and herpes iris, and 
of sndamina. 

klAmd«dtifi(hl-dr6-ad-e-iff'tis),n. [NL. 
qprm. *hfdradenitis), < Gr. Mow (Mjh), water, 
¥ ML. ommlds, q. V.] In pafhol., inflammation 
of the sweat-glands. 

Mn^pila (hPdrd-a-dIp'si-h), a. [NL., < 
Cnr« 4dap water, ML, aXpeia, q. v.] In 
|MdM.,a lack of thirst 

(hl^dr^ba-rDm^e^), n. [< 
iBr« Mup (4id^), water, -f £. barometer.} An 
mt for determiBing the depth of the 


l&drobiotite (hi-drd-bi'p-m), n. [< Gr. Map 
(wrfp-), water, + hwtUe,^ A hydrated biotite, 


of two mral bite of leaf. Thogmsls 

widely dlitributed in most parts of the world, though the 
apedea are few and none ire North American. U. ngm- 
phmdia and ff.atognala are two British apeotoa, known as 
ohifUMnortto, Alao Uydroea/tHpo, 

Hydroeampidss (hi-drp-kam'pi-de), n . pi [NL. , 
< Hydroeampa -f -icto.] A family of pyralid 
moths, typified by the genus Hydroeampa: so 
called from the aquatic nabits of the larvoB. 

Hsrdrocan t ha r i (hi-drp-kan^th^ii), n.pl [NL., 
s Gr. Map ( water, + K&vOapoc, a beetle.] In 
Latreille’s system of entomological olassifioa- 
tiou, the swimmers; the third tribe of pentamer- 
011 S Coleoptera, including the aquatic oamivo- 
1 ‘ouB beetles, of the old genera liytisoue and Oy* 
rinus. it thus includes the modem families jDytiteidm 
and OyrinAdWi and is Identical with the modem'group Hy^ 
dradophaga. Also Uydrooauitharidu, UydroeamiumdiB. 

liydrocarbide(h!-dr<^-kilr'bidor-bid),n. Same 
as hydrocarbon. 

hydrocarbon (hl-drp-khr'bon), n. [< hydro{gen) 
+ carbon.} A compound of hydrogen and car- 
bon; the fi^neral name of any compound con- 
sisting of hydrogen and carbon alone. The hydro- 
carbons are an exceedingly large and important group of 
compounds, and with their denvatives form the subject- 
matter of organic chemistry.— Hydrocarbon Madr, 
bunisr, engms, fUmaoe, etc. Bee the nonna 

hybocarbonaceons (hi-drp-kfir-bQ-na'shins), 
a. [< hydroearbtm + -aceoua,} Consisting of 
or having the nature of hydrocarbon. 

In order to obtain the highest illnmiiiating power of a 
flamo in which hyUroearlKmaeetms compounds are under- 
going combustion, the rcgulatioti of the sup; ' 
essential. Lmwmrl, light (i 


ipply of air ta 
(tranaX p. <>. 



Nydrebius gMotu*. 
(Liue lihowk iMtural iiiM.) 



Isolated to the vcrmiculites. 

Hydrobins (hl-drd'bi-us), n. [NL. (Load 
i5i 7), < Gr. Map (Mp*), water, + /3/of, life, 
A genus of water-b^tles of 
the family HydrophUida:, 
having 9-jointed autennm 
and slender palpi, with well- 
compressed and ciliated 
hind tarsi. It is a large and 
very wide-spread group, 
including 16 North Ameri- 
can species. 

hydroWadte (hi-drp-bd'- 
ra-sft), It. [< Gr. Map (Mp*\ 
water, + boras (*ae*) -r 
^ mineral of white 
color, resembling fibrous 
and foliated gypsum. It is hydrated calcium 
and magnesium borate, 

hydrobraAdk (hi^dr^brangk), n. One of the 
Hydrobraw^iata. 

H]^lrobrandlia(hI-dr^brang'ki-^},».j>/. Same 
as Hydrohranehiata. 

Eydrobrandiiata (hX-dr^brang-ki-&'tA), n, pi, 
[NL.,<Gr. v6ap(M^), water, + ('fpAyx^'t + 
-a to.] In Lamarck’s latest classiflcation, a di- 
vision of gastropods, distinguished from Pneu* 
mobranchSata, and containing species which 
breathe water only. The section imperfectly 
corresponds to tne nudibranchiates, infero- 
bitiuehiates, and tectibranchiates of Cuvier. 

liydrobraaciliaie(hl-dr$-braiig'ki-at),a. Per- 
taining to or having the characters of the 7/y- 
drolfrunchiata. 

bydrobromate (hl-dro-bro^mat), n, [< hydro- 
bromic + -atol.] A salt of hydrobromic acid ; 
same as bromide. Also called bromhydrate. 

bydrobroxnlc (hl-dr^brfi'mik), a, [< Tiydro(gen ) 
+ brom(fne) + -to,] Composed of hydrogen 
and bromine.— Hydrobromlo add, HB, an acid pre- 
pared by lirlnging phoaphorui and bromine together with 
a little water. It is a coiorleM gaa, having a itrong luffu- 
caUiig odor, fuming in the air, and venr lolable In water. 
1 te wkita are called iiromldea. The acid !■ eomewhat UMsd 
In medicine aa a aubetitute for the bromidea. 

Hydroeampa (hi-dr^kam'pl), n. [NL. (La- 
trcille, < Gr. Map {Mp*), water, + KapTry, 
caterjdllar. 1 The typical genus of moths of the 


liydrocarbonatet(hi-dr5-kiir'bq-nat),n. [<Ay- 
, arooarbon + -atot.] Carbureted hydrogen gas. 
'"j hydrocaxbonic (h!'’dT^kiir-bon'ik), a, [< hy* 
*•-1 arocarbon + -io. J Pertaining to or having the 
nature of hydrocarbon. 



Hyertmmpa gmuima^U. (Aliout twice natunl lice. ) 


family Hydrocampidas, having conspicuous max- 
illaiy palpi, diitmet ocelli, and a short probos- 
eia. llie larva UvehiddinBiidarfiosttegUsvci. Slid oMke 


hydrocarbonouB (hl-drp-klLr'bp-nus), a, [< hy* 
arocarbon 4- -oti«.] Same as Itydrocarbonic, 

lliia hydroearbonofu pyrooone ia oloaely aurrounded or 
envelupcsl by gyrating, atiiiiiglv-beated aunoapheric air. 

W. A, Ham, Blowpipe, p. 71. 

bydroearbnretf (hi-dro-kkr'bu-ret), n. [< hy* 
aroijyen) + carburet, q. v.] Carbureted hydro- 
gen gas. 

bydrocardla (hi-dxv-kar'di-ft), n. [NL., < Gr. 
Map (JMp*), water, -f aapAla s E. heart,} Same 
as hydropericardium, 

bydrocaatorite (hi-dr^-kas'tor-it), n. [< Gr. 
vdap ({>dp-)j water, + caatoriUs: see caator^,} A 
hydrated silicate of aluminium and calciuim de- 
rived from the alteration of petallte from Elba, 
hy&ocanli, n. Plural of hydrooaulua, 
bydrocaaline (hl-dr^k&'lin), a. [< hydroeaulua 
-taol.l Pertaining to or naviug the chai'ac- 
ter of a nydrocaulus. 

bydrocaulns (hi-dro-k&^lus), n, ; pi. hydrocauli 
C-li). [NL,, < Gr. Mat* (Mp*), water, + nav?^, a 
stem.] In gmil , the main stem of the coenosai'C 
of a hydrozoan. 

hydrocele (hl'dT5-s§l), n. [as F. hydrocele, < L. 
hydroceUi,<, Gr. hydrocele, < i*rlc.)p(t>rV-), 

water, + hifht, tumor.] In paihol, a collection 
of serous fluid in the cavity of the tunica vagi- 
nalis of the testis. JhmglUton, 
hsrdro-oelluloBe (hl-dro-sel'^-lds), n. See the 
extract. 

Cotton completely diimrganiaed by acid, and obtained 
as a fine powder, seems to contain one molecule of water 
more tliaii ordinary cellulose, and the substance thus pro- 
duced has been tenned hydrtt-etUuloM. 

Uamvtutl pyelng of Textile VSbrios (1886X P- 7. 

hydrocephalic (hi^drp-s^-faPik or hl-drd-sef 'a- 
iik), a, [< hydrocephedAut 4- -to.] Pertaining 
to or exhibiting hydrocephalus, 
hydrooephaloid (hi-dro-sef 'a-loid), a, [< hydro* 
ceiihfilua 4- *oid.} Besombling hydrocephalus. 
Also Aydreiicd/iAatotd.— Bydroogphaloid dlMasaa 
conditloD of somnolence or ooma developed oooaaionMly 
111 children in condltioiii of exhaustion. It appears to 
deMud on cerebral anemia. 

hydrooephaloiiB (lii-dr^-set'a-lus), a, [< NL. 
hydrocephaluM : see hydrocephalua,} Same as 
hydrocephahtid, 

hydrooeidialilfi (hl-drfl-sef 'a-lns), n. [sB F. hy* 
arociphale s Sp. hidroMfakiss Pg. hydrooaphato, 
< NL. hydroce^lua, < Gr. Mpmd^^aAm^ water in 
the head, < Map (Mp*), water, 4- head.1 

1. In paihol, an accumulation of serous fluid 
within the cranial cavity, either in the subdural 
space (external hydrocephalus) or in the ven- 
tricles (internal hydrocephalus). Acute hydro- 
oephaltts la uaually, and apparently always due to mcmin- 
gitla. (Seemsnfngt/M.) Chronic hydrocephalus may be due 
to atrophy of the brain, to proasure on the veins of Oslen 
by tumors or Inflammatory products, or to other causes. 
Also kydreimhaim, hyireenmtum, 

aodl, a genus of trilobitos. iter* 


h y droetnilita (hl-drt«§er"yHB^t), n, r<Gr. 
(tMp-), water, + cmiMte. q. v.j A basio 
earboxiate ocouxrixig in thin hexagonal platesi 
Bf±rocliarlda» «. pi [< 

Hydfvokaria (4d^) + -e®.] A natom order of 
monoeotyledonous aquatic herbs, with dioecious 
or polygamous regular flowers on sca^like 
peduncles from a snathe, and simple or double 
floral envelops, which in the fertile flowers are 
united into a tube, and cohere with the 1- to 8- 
oelled ovary ; stamens 8 to 12, distinct or mona- 
delphous : stigmas 3 or 6 ; fruit ripening under 
water, indehiscent, and many-seeded. Thia the 
frogblt family, embraoea li genera and about 40 qieoioa 
which are wide^ diatribnted in the warm and temperate 
parte of the world, in pondalakoL and ditohei. Alaowrlt> 
ten £r|sfroeAarseMV(undleyXfff/w^c^«o(&eiohenbaohl 
Hydroehwrim (Dumortler), tiy^^roeharidtuem (Ventant^ 
and Hudroobaridinm (LeunlaX 
Byflrooharla (hl-drok'^ris), n. (Linnnus), 

^Qr. idpoxap^f deliffh£mg in water, < 
water, + delight, rejoice.] A ^nus of 

monoeotyledonous phintB, of the natural order 
Jffydroeharidew, having floating stems, with 
floating tufts of radical leaves, peduncles, and 
submerged roots. The pedundlei of the male td^t are 
ihort,aor 8-Sowered ; the female apathe la aeiaiie among 
the leavea ; atamena 8 to 12 : atylea 6 with 8-cleft atigmaa. 
J7. ifomM-fUfua the fhigbi^ the only apeoieMa dlaperaed 
over Europe an<x northern and central Aaia. Reform ap- 
pears to have been more abundant in Biiooene tlmea four 
or five eitinot apeoiea ooourring in that formation in Eu- 
rope. 
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mlUnsi (hl-ai#-kor-ft.lI'n«), n.pl 

liL., < Hydra (q. v. i + LL. eoralliHMe, coral- 
ine.] An order or suborder of JSrydroidao, class 
Hydrtma^ resembling true corals, or oorallige- 
nous JcHnoeoa, but Delonfl^g to a different 
class ; the coral-making hydroid hydrosoans, as 
millepores or milleportc corals. They have a hard 
ooral-like pblypair and two kinda of loOida, the ordinary 
nutritive gaatmsobida and the mouthleaa tentacular forms 
known aadaotyloaobida ; the ooinoaaro oonaista of a net- 
work of anaatomoaiim oeUa ; reproduction ia by means of 
gonophores. The IrtfdroeotegwMi include two families 
MittepSrida and StykiUridm. 
hvdxoGOrallino (hi-drf-kor'^-lin), a. and n. 
X. a* Pertaining to the ffpdrooordllifKD, or hav- 
ingtheir characters; milleporic. 

n. n. One of the HydroeoraUimB ; a mille- 
^re or some similar coral. 

Hydrooorax (M-drok^d-raks), n. [NL., < Qr. 
imp water, + sopaf, a raven, crow.] 1. 
A genus of hombillB, of the family Bueerth 
tides, in which Brisson (1760) placed all the 
species of hombiUs known to him: restricted 
by late writers to the group of hombills of the 
Philippines of which Bueeroa hydroearax of Lin- 
nmus 18 the type, characterized by a flattened 
casque, chestnut-red and black plumage, and 
white tail.— 9. A genus of cormorant of the 
family Plialaeroooraoidw: a synonym ox PheUa- 
erocarax or Ch'ociUus, VieiUot, 1816. See out 
under cormorant 

H^drooores (hi-drok'^rdz), n. pi [NL-, < Or. 

Kdpt^f a bug. J Same 






, n. liQt.Uufi 

i)ip-),yn^, + enprtte,q.Y.] Arappoaediv- 
bated ozid of copper. 

ladroo7iiile(ld'd^.«ii'ik),a. [< kirdr«(fdl} 

+ -t* •<«.] In ek«m., pertaininf to 

or dtoived from the eomhination of bydiofea 


and c 
less liquid w] 
and bmls at 80*. 


HCN, a odor- 


lich adidiflea at 6* F. to feathery orystala 
r. Iti specific gravity ia about aY Itdis* 
in water, forming a liquid which reddena 


as 


genus of SteminWf or terns, known as black terns 
or ahorUtailed aeO'^aUma, it ooutoini aeveral 
qwdei of amall liae, with abort and emarglnaie or mod- 
erately fork^ taU, ver^ loug and an^e wingi^and small 


Hydrocorisa (hl-dr^korii-se), n. pi [NL. (La- 
treille), Irreg. < Gr. vdap (i>Sp~\ water, + ledp/f, a 

bug.] A division of heteropterous aemiptera^ 

Titii deeply emaiglnateweba. Aeie birds undeigo embracing the aquatic species. They are oharao- 

terlaed by having short antennm concealed in oavltlec be- 
neath the eye*, snd natatorial lega. Galled Cryptowraita 
by Douglaaa and Scott, and by FaUen distributed into two 
dlvistona jtlio Hydroeurei, Hyd/rocorita. 
hydrocotamla (M^dr^-kp-tlir'ni-l), n. Same 
as hydroooiamine. 

ha^ocotarnlna (hPdr^k^-thr'nin), fi. [< hy^ 
aroi^en) + coiaminc^ q. v.] A crystalline al- 
kaloid (CigHigNOg) ooourring in small amount 
in opium. 

HyArocotjrle (hi-dr$-kot'i-18), n. [NL., < Gr. 
Mqp (iftSp~), water, + KorO^y, a carity, a cup. 
The plants grow in moist situations and the 
leaves are hollowed like cws.] A genus of 

S lants of the natural order JmbeU^erw^ type of 
ie tribe HydrocotyletCf having the friiit much 
compressed, the calyx-teeth minute or obso- 
lete, the petals concave, valvate, or imbricate, 
and the umbels simple. Abont 7o tpeciee are known, 
very widely dlatribated over the warm and temperate 
parta of the world. They are usually amall herbi^ creep- 
ing and rooting at the nodea; a few are erect H. vulparig 
(common pennywort, pennyrot, or flukewort) la a com- 
mon Britiah plant, flawing in boggy places and on the 
edges of lakes and nvnlets. It has round pdtato leaver 
and small simple umbels of pale-pink fiowera. There are 



^ Common ninak Tern (ffydraeart^dm 

ohanges of plumage unusual in the grouis the adults be- 
ing cnlefly black or blackish. There are several spectea, 
found in all parta of the world, such as the common black 
tern of Europe and America, H, lari/ormia, or Jltaipes, or 
niffta: the white-winged black tern, H, kmomOmra; and 
the whiskered blick tern, H, hybrida. Eci4, 1822. 
hydroohinon (hi-dr$-kruon), n. Same as hy~ 
aroquinone, 

lurdrochlorate (hi-dr^klo'r&t), n, [< hydro- 
chloric + A salt of hydrochloric acid. 

liydrocUoxlc (hi-dro-kld'rik), a. [< hydro(gen) 
+ chlor(in) + -ic.] Pertaining to or oomuound- 
ed of chlorin and hydrogen gas. Also onlorhy- 
driCf chlorohydric, chloryaric,—Bj6xo6tdaKio nfiiL 
BCl, a odorless gas having a auffooatiiig odor and an acla 
" It is irrespirable^ and not a aupporter of ooiubaa- 
It Is extremely soluble in water, and ita solution 
droohlorlo acid or muriatic acid of commerce. 

the most in 

is made aa a ^-product 
aalta the chloride i 


It is irrespirable^ and not a aupporter of combus- 
tion. It is exr- " - 

forms the hydr 

It is one of the most Important acids commercially, and 
product of the soda-ash manufacture. Its 
Jd% are universally distributed In nature 
and eztenrively uaed in the arts. Also called 


^._„Jitlisr, Bameu 

fwhioh aeei under <ihlonc\ 

^droS^dss (hl-dr9-ker^i-d€).n.t>2. [NL., 
\ ffydrochcBrua + -fdd^.] A family of hystrico- 
morphio rodents, represented by the genus By- 
drooharuaf related to the CacMm^ but distin- 
guished by certitin cranial and dental charac- 
ters ; the eapibaras or water-cavios. 

Bydrodlfi8ril8 (hl-dr$-k€"rus), n. [NL., < Or. 
imp (i6p-)f water, + x^pog^ a pig.] The typi- 
cal and only genus of Bydrotdwriaa* common- 
ly referred to the Caidiam, There is but one 
species, H. eapibara. Bee out under eapibara, 

Hydt^oronm (hI^dr6-ko-r»^tez), n. [NL. 
(Koch, 1887},< Gr. ifSap (W/j-), water, + x^pavriK, 
a danoer, < dance, < x^^i a dance: 

see dhofiMr.l A notable genus or water-mites, 
of the family Bydraehnidw* They are parasitic upon 
water-bugs, as B. yMnaut upon Bepa ofnerso, and their 
larvm have been fbnnd adhering to the eyee of the larva 
otUbtUuUda. 

lyrdroelBCluminO. (hX-drd-sin^'k^ziin^n^ ^ 



solve! freely III vrawis av 

litmus-paper but slightly. Lanrd-leavei, bitter almonda 
and many itone-friiltB contain amygdalln, which under 
the action of a ferment breaks np Into grate-sugar, oil of 
bitter almonda, and hydrocyanic aoioT It ia generally 
prepared Iw the action of snlphuric acid on potaarinm 
zerrocyanide. It ia one of the moet prompt and virulent 
poisons known. Vezydilntehydrooyanicaoidisflreqnentiy 
used medicinally aa a powerful sedative and anti-inftent, 
especially to alloy cough. Ita aalts are celled eytmUaa, 
and some of them are of great oommerdal Impoitiinee, 
particularly potassium cyanide and the oom|dez cyanldeA 
potassium ferrocyanideandferricyanlde. AlsopncMfsastd. 

vdrocyaiiide (hi-dr^SI>nid or -nld), «• [< 
hydrocyanic + -idei.] A salt of hydiocyinie 
acid: same as cyanide, 

h^drocyanite (ui-dT^-si'i^iilt), n. r< Or. Mup 
O&dp-), water, + awivdf, blue, + -its*; see 
nite.] Anhydrous sulphate of copper in pale- 
g^en crystals, found at Vesuvius as a subuma- 
tion product of the eruption of October, 1806. 
When exposed to the air the crystals absorb 
water and become bright-blue. 

B^drocyon (hl-drosM-ou), n. [NL. (orig. By* 
arocynusy Cuvier, 1817). < Gr. ifdtap (H>), water, 
4* KiH^Vy dog. 1 The typical genus of Mydroeyoni- 
MB, It incluaes African fresh-water fishes with 
elongated canine teeth, whence the name. 
Bydrocyoslnm (hl-dr^sl-^nrnd), n. pi 
C Bydrocyon 4* -incs.] A subfamily of fishes 
of the family CharadnidtCy typified by the ge- 
nus Bydrocyon , They have large conlcel teeth in both 
jaws; an adipose fin; a short dorsal fin; rather neirow 

mui^^nd £e nasSlo^iXgs oloce ton^ Speeiei oc- 
cur in the freab waters of both Africa and BonthAmsilea. 
hydrocj^ (hi'dr^ist), n. [< Gr. wtep 
water, 4- kvotiq^ a bladder (cyst).] One of the 
processes or tentacles atta^ed to the omnosaro 
of the physophorous oceanic hydrozoans, borne 
with groups of gonophores upon a common 
stem, constituting a gonoblastfdium or blasto- 
style. Bee cut under gotwhlastidium, 
liyaroqs^C (hl-drq-sis'tik), a, [< h/drocyat 4* 
-tV;,] Having the character of a hyarocyst, 
ICmodlctyem (hI^dxo;dik-ti'?^^^ [NL. 
(Kuetzing, 1848), < Bydrodietyon 4* - ms .] A 
BubfamiWof green-spored algse. typified hy the 
genus Adrodictyon, Also written Bydrodie- 
honew (Hassall), Bydrodiotyoaidew (Gray), and 
Bydrodictieaf (Mathew). 

Hydro^cimn (hl-dro-dik'ti-en), n. [NL. (A. 
W . Roth, l800), < Gr . i/oop (i6p-), water, 4- dfxnw, 
a net.] A genus of curious fresh-water algo, the 
type of the subfamily Bydrodietycai of the fam- 
ily ProtococcacetB, The individual cells are oblong-cy- 
Undrioal and united into a reticulated saccate ocmobiiim; 


all are fertile ; come 
themselves into a com^ 


era produce ml 
bratili 


m, flower; fruit: r, Mine cut tramvenely; it, tuber. 

■everal American ipeoien^ of which H, Anurieana and 
ff . umbtUata are the most abundant the former being 
common In the Northern States, and the latter from ICai- 
saohusetta south. H, Arnttiaam hss recently been ob- 
served to produce tubers. (See out) U. t$mbaUata has 
soroetlmea been called thtep n-bane, from its being sup- 
poste to cause footrot B. AHatica laemployed inlndla 
as an alterative tonic, and the South African pennywort, 
B, eontega, is emidoyed in dysentery. 

Hydroootylom (hi^dr^k^tirq^), n, vl [NL. 

P. de CJandoUc, IfwO), < Bydroeoiyte 4- - ms .] 
A tribe of plants of the natiural order UmbelU- 
ferwf in wmch the fruit is laterally much com- 
pressed or with the oommissures often narrowly 
oonstricted, the carpels acute or obtuse on the 
hack. Also written BydrocotpUdas (Idndley), 
ig^mtyMiiMs(Bpreugel), and Bydit^tyleneas 

kjfigbroMsUa r<GT.Mwp(Wp-), (M-drft-krft'ni-im), JI. „n7L.. < 

water, 4- ICOI&, a hollow, the belly.] Inpatsoi., w.fdup(^9-), water, 4- jmavum, the sknll, head.] 
same as 4M0f «M. Med. IMot. Bame as ilydroMg»AalNS, 1. DimgUmm. 


nydroiffcn) 4* ote^oiitHd,q.y.J An artificial i 
haloid (CqoHgoNgO) derived from cinchonine, 
and differing mm it in having two additional 
hydrogen atoms. 


. Inoe macrogonidis, which join 
Inm within the mother-odl: oth- 

ia, which are fnrnlahed witii vi- 

ie cilia and a lateral red spot; theee after a brief mo- 
tile period subside into protocooooid, thiok-wslled spores. 
{CooiM.) Thejdantwbeniull-grownresemblesaloiigiiarBa 
whence the name troter-eet, and oonolsta of a beautifully 
regular network of threada. The single known spedei, 
H, Iff rfoufoticm, is common to North America end Bniope. 

The Bydrodietyon may be looked upon as an elaboisto 
type of a oell-famfly, one in which cells are oonjolaed 
in accordance with a definite plan, so as to mske a body 
of definite shape and slse^ yet In which each cell Is an In- 
dependent beings dy ^ 

hydrodynamic (hIMr$-di-nam'ik), a, [« F. 
nydrodynamiqttey < Gr. vSap water, + dC»- 
vaptQj power: see dynamic,'] Pertaiuing to or 
derivea firom the force or motion of a flmd; re- 
lating to hydrodynamics. 

An important property of the hamcnile nodSl Ena Ibp 
dioated by an interesting hydrodynamie theorem dne to 
EanUna is that, when self-onttingatanypolntorpoliite 
the different branchec make equal anglea with one •■- 
other round each point of seotion. 

rteswon told Nat Phfl, L IL Y m 

hydrodynamical (hi^di6-dl-xiam'i-kgl), a, [< 
hydrodynamic 4- -a2.1 Same as hydrodynernfa, 
hyorodynamlca (hl^oifl^-nam'iks), «i. [Pi. of 
Hydrodynamic: iee The mathemarieal 

dioation of the prineiples of 


186 


bofehofrestandcfniottaa 

the narrower to include only the theory of Met taath fl i e 
aroteocorieepoBdi^aeBeeiqftheweiai fffro dl^ ji w ti i a 
See dpnemfsi, Also called S i fi i rsiieieiis a - 
aydrodamamtoa SeeegmiSeii. 

. 'A 
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An initnnnmit f or ineMraxiiiff the proBsnro ex- EMbroglffenim (hl-dr^-gas'trom), «. [NL. 
irted li^ a flowing liquid^ and hence for deter- (Deevaux, 1810) (so called in allusion to the 
whiing its Telocity. sack-like shape of the plants), < Gr. Mup 

HfdrOMSUt^ (hi-drO^si-l), n. [NL. (Guende, water^ H- yaor^pf stomach.] A genus of fresh- 
1841), < Gr. ifSop (dd^), water, + olicoCi a house.] water algn, the type of the famil 7 ^£vdi'o^asirea!. 
A genus of nootuid moths, of the family Apa~ b^drogen (Id'dr^-jen). n. [» P. hydrog^ =b 
mm, having the male antennm not pectinate, Sp, hwrdg^ » Pg. hydrogtneo, hydrogmio s 
ihe proboim moderately long, and the legs It. idrogeno, < Vh^nyarogenium, hydrojpen (so 


called b^ause it is one of the elements of water, 
H 2 O), < Gr. iSup (id/).), water, + produ- 
cing: see -pen.] Chemical symbol, H. One of the 
elementary BiiDstances, existing as a colorless, 
tasteless, and inodorous gas. it li the llghteet wb- 


■taaoe known, and for that reason its tpeelfto jsrari^ has 
been taken as the unit for comparing the ^ 


ng the qiediio gravity of 


stout. There are many speolea confined to Europe and 
Eorth America. B. immanui is a hop-peet in the United 
S tate s . B. mieaeta Is known as the roty-nutie, 
kydrcsdA^i n. Plural of hydrweium, 
kpdrmcial (hl-drd^sl-al), a. r< hydrceeium + 

-oi.] Having the character of a hydrcecium. 

house.] A sac attached to the swimming-bell genisaimroxlmately 14.4 tlmesss light as an equal vdumo 
or neotoealyx .of certain oceanic hydrosoans, oj «ir. ,«• combinfj 

todrOHSlectrlc (hl^dro-f-lek'tnk), a, [< Gr. ««»*. Uffiit .ij 
coup (iAfh), water, + E. eleotrie*'] Effecting the 
development of oleotricity by a certain use of 
steam: as, a hydro-eleetrie machine.— iSydxo- 
•IsMo inscWns, a machine for generating riemoity 
by the eeoapeof steam under high pressure from a series of 
Jets connected with a strong boiler, in which the steem is 


Il9«r08iob6rtdt6 (hl^drd-Jf-bdrt^^^^^ [<Or. 
i^(od|p-), water, *fjgr(oDerri40,q.v.] Ahydrous 
carbonate of magnesium oocurring in small 
spherical forms of a light-gray color aWesuvius. 

». [. Bp. 

onoria, < Gr. wup (to/>-), water, + yv&r<c. know- 
ledge.] A treatise on, or a history and desorp- 
tion ox, the waters of the earth. 
liydrograpllir(hi-drog'r^fdr),n. [As hpdrop- 
. _ , . .. , ^ versed in the sci- 




Annetrong’B Hydr»«lectric Machine. 


gen is approximately 14.4 tlmesas light aa an equal n 
of sir. Its combining weight is also less than that of any 
other element and is therefore called unity, sU the other 
ito lioing expressed ss multiples of it It is 
, jolttble in water or any other liquid. Hydro- 
gen rmots light strongly, is extremely diffusible, and is 
absorbed or occluded in a remarkable manner by certain 
metals when they are heated, as though it formed a kind 
of alloy with them. Hydrogen bums in air with a very 
pale blue flame and Intense neat, the sole produet of oom- 
Dustlou being water, HsOb which Is the protoxid of hydro- 
gen. A mlxtuiv of two volumes of hydrogen and six of 
air or one of oxygen explodes violently when brought in 
oontaot with a flame or the electric spark. Hydrogen ia 
not specifically poisonous when inhaled, but is faud to 
life by preventing or hindering access of oxygen to the 
blood. It ia prepared by the sotlon of dilute snlphuric 
acid on xinc or iron, by paaaing ateam through a m-hot 
tube filled with iron tiiniing^ by the eleotrolyaii of water, 
and in a variety of other wayu Hydrogen ooours free in 
nature in small quantity in the emanations of vdeanoes 
and of some oll-wdls, but generiUy it is found only in 
its combinations, which are unlverMlly distributed. One 
ninth of the weight of water oonsists of hydrogen, and 
tt Is an indispensable element of eveiv animal or vegetop 
ble structure. It is a component of all acids, and its 
replacement in them by baaes produces salts. In De- 
cember, 1877, and Jsnuaiy, 1878, the French chemists 
Cailletet and Pictet succeeded in liquefying hydrogen, 
and the latter in solidifying it, hy moans of extreme pres- 
sure and odd produced In special forms of apparatus in- 
dqitendontly invented hy them.— Arasnlumed hydro- 
gen. 8 eear«mfurri«d.— Bioaxbnrotsd orhenyy otr- 
miritod hydrofon. Same as ethykne.^r 

dhlorlA iodide, bromide, etc. Same as hi 

arid, hydiriodic aeid^ etc.— Bydrogea iHtohld, or gul- 
phnreted hsrdrofeiL H 28 , a colorless inflammable gas 
niiving a sweetish tsme anf — - • 


In all ooaatA what moon maketh full sea, and what way 
the tides and ebbes come and gOb the kyd/rographer onght 
to reoord. taf . to Endld (1670). 


He [Dr. Halley] likewise corrected the position of the 
coast of Enudl, whloh had been very enoneously laid down 
by all former hydrographert. Anson, Voyage, L a 



I and an exceedingly fetid smell 


I through 


tioiis of volcanoes, and la evolved when snlmsl or vegeta- 
ble tissue containing sulphur deoaya It also occurs in 
mineral springs, ludrig liberated by the reduction of 
sum or other aulphates through the 


, The Jets of steam (which have tojpaasi _ 

a oooUDg-hox) are eleotrifled by friction. Positive elec- 
tricity is collected by directing the steam upon a metal 
oonb communicating with an insulated conduotor. 

ICfd r o f drTiCTAIliC (hl^dzo-fer^i-ri-an^ik), a. [< mineral springs, tuUng liberated by the reduction of gyp- 
litdro(gen) + ferric^anie.'i Compounded of "«S> " .ml on^. 

iniSfSrSJrM l»dbog««li(U'd4-Jen4i«^ 

todrofterOCTwSkfU'drolter'dHd^m'^^^ [< ^drog^t^fpv.nvdrogeMmff. Uhvdrogen 
i>^n<e,q.y.] Compounded of +■«<«*■] To oauee to oombme with hydrogen; 


[As Jtydfoyro- 
_ , or treating of 

hydrographio survey or 
treatise.— iMxtigrapliio Offloe, an offloe of the Navy 
Department m theUnIted States connected with the 
Bureau of Navigation. Its dutlea are to provide nantioal 
charts, sailing directlona, etc., for United States vassCli 
and others. Its head is eslled the hydregraphtr. Other 
govenunents have similar bureaua 

Sained hydr^aphfe. ^ 

The artifloer must In the framing of his little eimine 
have had due regard to all theses and oonsequently have 
had a oompreheuiton of divers oaestialand hydrography 
oal truths. WoSs, VI. ^84. 

hydrograplty (bl-drog'rt^), n. [bs F. hydros 
graphoe a Sp. hidrogrefia ss Pff. hydrographia 
a It. idrograflu, < Gr. ftifcj/) (Sp-), water, + 
-ypa^ < ypd^tVf write.] 1. Tne science of the 
measurement and description of the sea, lakes, 
rivers, and other waters, with especial reference 
to their use for the purposes of navigation and 
commerce, it embraces pilotage and marine survey- 


oonflgmtion and geographical position, but also the con- 
tour of the bottom of the sea and of harbors. It also 
embraces the study of the relation of changes in depth to 
their causes. 

Bydrographio requireth a pertlonlar regiiter of certain 
be had) from the sea weU 
Intsof the ses-compssse they 


il what apparent form, situation, or bignem 
n respeot of any dangerous place in the sea or 
t allied. Jm, Pref. to Euclid (I570)i 


apdroCgen) •f ferroeycniCf < 
hydrqgenand^ 

■fllil, £Fe(CN)Q, - 

sotioB m dilute acid on potassium feiroq^nide. 

hgfdjraflnoboric (hi-dro-fl5-9-bd'rik), a. [< hy- 
' ‘ * " ' * - ifluohorie, 

. l<hydro(gen) 
ug of fluorin and 



hydrogenize. 

' ydrogeiuitioil (hl^dr^je-n&'shqn), n. [< hy- 
arogenate H- -ton.] The act of hydrogenating, 
or the state of being hydrogenated. 

Tills hydrogenation is easily effected by treating cuprous 
acetylene with hydrogen. 

IT. B Bowditeh, Coal Oos, p. 884. 


lanmnarks (where marks may be had) from the sea w^ 
able to be skried, in what polir 

appear, and what ap " 

they have in 1 
neer unto it 1 

Setting downe alwayes with groat care and diligence 
true obematione A notes of al those eountreys, isiande, 
coasts of the sea, and other things requisite to the artee 
cf iianigation and hydrographic, 

Bakluyt'o Voyagee, 1. 417. 

2. The distribution, character, and relations of 
bodies of water ; the cpndition of the earth or 
any part of it vnth respect to its seas, rivers, 
etc.: as, the hydrography of North America. 


hwdirogiiret 

+ -gref.] A 


base. 


[-drog'i)-rat), w. [< hydrogim) 
compound of hydrogen with a 


I74rog0iilfcrau| (hi'dift-je-uif'i.TUB), «. . [< 


hydrogiirvtod, hydronnttad (hl-di>og'fi>rat- 
M),a. [ihydroguret ^ Combiaedwith 


Bee kydroomi^. . 

toMimrinrttw. ]»<bro«eilllim (M-^JS'ni-um), n. [NL.: sw hemaHte.^ A hydnted inm Maquioxid,i«mm- 

^ (hi-drp-fla-o-siri-kfit), n, nydrogenJ 1. Hydrogen regarded as a metal; ^ ^ 

r< hydroflypgiUe(ie) + -afe.l A salt formed solidified hydrogen. 



hydrogen, as a metal or other base, 
hwoheniatite, ^drohraatite (hi-drd< 
hem'^tl^, «. [< Gr. vdap (£d/»-), water, + E, 


hydrofluosuicio acid with a 

rdroAlUMUielfl (hHdro-fla^^si-lis'ik), a. [< 
<ffda) 4- JhogilieusA Ckmsisting of hy- 


bling the anhydrous iron sesquioxid hematite, 
trtici 


Water ie the nut of hgdrogeniumf a true metal. 

J. M, Bioholi, Fireside Science, p. 188. 

9. Hydrogen occluded by palladium. Bee oc- 
eluakm, Graham, 



iutlOB Is a vent aeid. fumliMC. co 

kydioAiii (M^^ {iAp-), 

water, + L. /Wpare, put to flight, ifugwe^ flee: 
■ee fugiHve^ In Aol,^ gheading water; im- 
pervious to water, as the plumage of ducks, the 
pubeseenee of many insects, etc. 
kpflragalTailic (hiMrS-gal-van'ik), a, [< Gr. 
vdug Qt6p-)y water, 4- E. polsaiifc.] Pertaining 
to, consisting of, or pimuced by electricity 
*ovDlvod by the action or use of fluids: as, a 
hpdtiiggdpanie current. 

♦ A family of i 

dooelytothe VmuikmrkiaeoB. 

' and vnlDeuaiar, fo the form of an expanded 

1 et the lop. wUh the lower portion exeeMtfi^ 
t uM the oavl^ eontlnnona n 
pidr i Bipai a i w sa Alaowrlttaa 


hydrogenous compound of. 
drogenite. 


Also spelled hy- 



CUorine reedily enters Into reaction with a large num- 
ber of hydrogeniMod carbon compounds, and dbmlaees the 
hydrogen more or less ooopletmy. Enego. ML, V. 488. 

hydrofonoiis (U-drojVnus), a. [< hydrogen 
4- -ous,} 1. Pertaining to or containing hy- 
drogen.— 9. Formed or produced by water: ap- 
plied to rocks formed by the action of water, 
in contradistinction to pyrcMnous rocks, or 
those formed by the action of Are. 


has to do with the relations of water standing 
or flowing beneath the surface of the earth. 
The term is nut little usefland rarolfy, If evw. with rstas 
•Doe to ehemfeal ohangM brought itat at depth ty the 
agetioy of water, or In which watw plays a poii 


particularly in its red streak. See iurgite. 
ImlrcdMiiioitat, hydiolimogtat (hi-dr#- 
hem'^tat), 11 . [< Gr. ido>p (i6p-), water, 4- 

al/m, blood, 4- erardc, verbal adj. of leratfoi, 
cause to stand: see atatie, Cf. hemoataHe.} 
A device to arrest a hemorrhage, consisting 
of a bag through which cold water is passed, 
while it is pressed against the surface, 
bydroid (hrdroid), a. and n. [< Gr. vdpoeidic, 
uke water, < iAup {h6p-\ water, 4- eldoc, form. 
In defs. 2 and 3, as aydra 4- -oid J X. a. 1. Like 
water; living in the water.— 2. Besembling 
the hydra, or an animal ef the genus Hydra. 
—8* Periaiiung to the HydfTddhi or Hydroidea, 
or having their characters : as, a hydrmd hydro- 
iM>an.—Byflrold gtOfllLa stolon ; a hydrorhi^ 
n. One of the Hydrataea, 

In the Gulf of Mexloo aie oommnultlM of hydrotdo 10 
oiganlaad that they seam to oonstfiuto but one animal. 

Fop. Sot. Mo,, XIIL 818. 
Bm solMiiCotiaftio.— Tohn- 



. (h!-droi'dfA), w. pi. [NL. : see Mf- 

L] An order or suDolass of the class Hy- 
drogoa, approximately equivalent to Hydro- 
phorOf ana consisting of the clcutheroblastic, 
gymnoblastic, and oalyptoblastic hydroioaiia. 



^rSSSnSSSS^SsSl ^H^toeonMna. Th6groapJSrydfY»- 
iiiidiM«i of tome Mtlionl»eqm?aliDt to Alto 

lUfdroldlMtic (hl^drf-ki-net^ik), a, [< Or, 
{ifdfh-), water, 4* lUpiinKdgf ot moving, < Kivelv, 
move.] Pertaining to the motion of nnids. 


Sir C. W, Thammm, neprlnt of Ptpera 1 0S& 

ImboUnetical (hx^dr$-ld<-net^i-k|a), a. [< hy- 
w^htmHe + -af, j Same ae kyHrokineiio, 
lurdr^UnetloB (m^dr^-ld-net^Mn), n. [PI, of hy^ 
mrok^He : see •icaJ] The mathematical theory 
of the motion of fluids ; the kinetics of fluids, 
in either of the meanings of hineUca* 
Hydrolea (hl«drO'lf-g), n. [NL. (Linnmus) Oso 
called because growing in wet places). < Gr. 

wate^ + It, oleum, ou (or Gr. ilai^ 
Wf olive-oil, oil).] A genus of dicotyledonous 
gamopotalous plants, of the natural order Hy^ 
arppnyUaee(Bf and the type of the tribe Hydrth 
leew. They have a rabrotate 6-oleft corolla, tepale die- 
tlnot In the bud, itameni about the length of the oorolla. 
fllamenta dilated at the Iniertlon, ovary 2< or 8-oSlled. and 
ityleB 2 or 8. They are herba or rarely aaffratiooeo plants 
with ovate or lanceolate entire leavea which are numeroas 
on the Item and often with aspine in the axila and clustered 
blue or white flowera About 14 q^es are known, widely 
distributed in warm countriea Four species are found in 
the aonthem United Statea H, Srylaniea of India has 
bitter leaves, which are beaten Into pulp aud applied as a 
poultice to soreq with good effect 

Krdroleacen (hx-drd-lfi^a'sf-d). n,pl, [NIi. (B. 
Brown), < Eydrolea -f -aoecs.j Same as Hy^ 
drophyUacea, 

Hyoroleem (hX-^-le'e-fi), n. pi [KL. (B. 
Brown, 1816), < Mydrotea + -mV] A tribe of 
plants of the natural order Hue 
containing the single genus Hyarolea, 
hydrolite (hi^drd-at), n, [< Gr. 
water, + l/6oc, stone: see -life.] The zeol 
mineral gmelinite. 
hydrolCMdC (hi-dr 9 -loj'ik), a, [< hydrology 4 
-id.] Or or pertaining to hydrology. 

We . . . consider the forests ... as regulators of hy* 
droiflgio conditions, influencing the waterflow in springs, 
brooks, and rivera Pop. ffoi. Mo,, XXX II. 228. 
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laws of equilibrium and motion, including the 
diviiionB of hydrostatics and nydi^dynamios, 
and also hydrauUca. 

It is perhaps superfluons to speak of the important place 
which the subject of hydromoehanieg has occupied in 
modem mathematioslpnyiios since the labors of Helm- 
holta Maxwell, and Thomson in rednolng the mathe- 


to that of 
Be, III. 7a 

hydromeduaa (hiMrp-mfl-du'sa), n.; pi. Jtydro- 
medusof (-ed). [NL. (of. Gr. ^o^pidovea, the 
name of a irog in the poem ^^fiatracbomyo- 
machia”), < Gr. Map water, + M^dovoa, 
Medusa: see Meduea, meauea,'} 1, Same as 
hydromedwian. 

One hydromoduta lays its eggs early In the morning. 

SMmue, IV. 429. 

2, [cup.] A genus of reptiles. Wagler, 
lE&dromedlLfla (hi^dr 9 -mJ-dfl'Bd), n. pi [NL., 
of Hydromeauea, q. v. j A zo61o£poal group, 
variously limited, (a) A class of corienterates ooi^ 
responding to the daai Bydrotoa. C. Vogtt IS61. (b) A 
Bubolsss of Hydrotoa, contruted with Smhofmsdmat, 
containing all those hydroioans which are related to Hy- 
dra through the fact of iwprodacing by means of lateral 
gemmation, not by strobilauon or soyphistoma. This sub- 
olasi is composed of the gymnoblastio and oalyptoblastlo 
hydtoids, the trachymedusaus and narcomednaani, the 
hydrocoralliiiea and the ilphonophorana The non-sexual 
Individnals constitute the oharaoteristio hydroida of com- 
paratively narrow and elongate form, oftm branching or 
aggregated in colonies. In this sense the group corre- 
sponds to the oryptocarpoua disoophorans of BsonscholtA 
the Craintdota of Gegenbaur, the Cydom&ara ot Bimer, 
and the Hydroida or Hydrotdea of various anthers. 
hydromedUBail (M^dro-mMU'si^n), a, and n. 
I, a. Of or pertaining *to tue Hydromeduea, 
n. n, Amemhet otl^e HydromeduM. Also 
hydromeduaa, 

Bydromeduflitta (hi-dr$-m8-dq-M'n6), n,pl 
' ” ^ ' maa + ^^nor.] Same as By- 


ludrqphyUaceeBf (Jjl., < Hydromei 
droleq, aromeduaea. 


’dal 


logloal , 

+ •al'] Same as 
rolo^St ^I-dror9-jist), w. 


(hI-dr^lo4i-kal), 
hydrologie. 


a, [< hydros 
[< hydrohg^y + 


skilled in hydrology. 

(hl-drord-ji), n. [« F. hudrologie 
: Sp. hldrologia wm Pg. hydrologia ss It. idrolo- 
giUf < Gr. bd<op (vdp~), water, + -^oy/a, < hiyeiv^ 
. speak: see -o7oyy.] The science of water, its 
' properties, phenomena, and laws, its distribu- 
tion over the earth’s sunaeo, etc. 
hydrolysis (hi-droPi-sis), 91. [< Gr. vdop (vdp-), 
water, + ^vei^, a dissolving, C Xhuv, loose, dis- 
BOlve.J A kind of chemical decomposition by 
which a compound is broken up and resolved 
into other compounds by taking up the ele- 
ments of water. Thus, by hydrolysis cane-sugar takes 
up a molecule of water ana is resolved into one rooleonle 
of dextrose and one of levnloae. 
ll^droly^ (hl-dr 9 -lit'ik), a, [< hydrolvaUt 
(-^f-) + -<e.] Producing hydrolysis, or relat- 
ed to the process or results of hydrolysis. 

HydrolyUo decomposition^ that is to say, such as are 
connected with the union of the elements of water with 
the decomposing body. Bnaye, Brii,, XVn. 871. 

Ite (hl-dro-mag'no-sit), n. [< 
* ■ " • 


. (iWp-), water, +' £. magneaia 
A white native hydrous carbonate of magne- 
sium, sometimes occurring in crystals, but 
more frequently amorphous, earthy, and onalk- 
like. 

hydronia&cy (U'dr^man-si), n. [a Sp. hidro~ 
mancia as It. wromanekLy < L. hydromantia^ < 6h^. 
as if ^idpoftavreia (of. id^pavrify one who divines 
from water). < itdup (^p-), water, 4 pavrr/a, divi- 
nation.] Divination by some use or from some 
phenomenon of water, 

lu^omanto (bi-dr^-m&'nl-^), n. [< Gr. Odc^p 

^idpAy water, 4 pavm, madness.] mpatholy a 
sjMoies of melancholia under the influence 
ox which the sufferer is led to commit suicide 
by drowning. It sometimes appears in pel- 
lagra. 

lufaronuuitie (hl-dr^man'tik), a. and n. [As 
^drmaney irmanu) 4 -id.] 1, a. Pertaining 
to ^dromancy. 

XL 91. The art of producing Burorising elf eotg 
deMudent on the principles of hydrostatios 
ana hydrodynamics. 

4 E. m^haniLy q^.* v.] ^ The 
Sflienoe of the meohanios of fluids, or <h their 



ment for measuring 
speoiflo gravily, es- 
peoiallv that of water 
and other fluids, and 
hence the strength 
of spirituous liquors 
and of various solu- 
tions. In Niohbiwm's 
hydrometer for aollds (see 
out) the weii^t is lint de- 
termined whmhjilseed In 
theupperpin, wiude|ireae 
the inscniment to the lero- 
mark(a); then the weights 
■re found which are niedp 
ed to do this when the 
body esperlmented upon 
to placed, flrstin the upper 
and then in the lower pan. 

The difference between 
those last weights and 
that first found gives the 
weight of the b^ in air 
and in water respectively, 
whence the speclflo gravity la calculated In the usual msa- 
ner. The common type of hydrometer for UqnidsoonalBti 
of a glaaa tube with a graduated 
stem ot uniform dismeter, a bulb 
tocauN itto float in the llguU^ and 
a weight or counterpoise to oanee 
the stem to stand upright aa It 
floats. From the reading of the 
scale at the point which is on a 
level with the lurfsceof theliqintd 
In which it to floating, the ipeetfle 
gravity is ascertained either di- 
rectly or by a simple oalonlatlon. 
Soalee in common use are those of 


Nieholieii*! HydfoniaCar. 


hydromediuoid (hl^dro-me-dfl^soid), a, [< 
Hydromeduaa 4 -oid.] Having the characters 
of the Hydromeduam; resembling the Hydro- 
meduam, 

hydromei (hl^dr^mel), n, [< F. hydramel s 
Sp. hidromel ss Pg. hydromei ss It. idromeUy < L. 
hydromely hydromeliy < Gr. idfipehy a kind of 
mead made of water and hon^, < iiSup (Mp-), 



water, 4 pih ss L. mel honey. J A liquor con- 
sisting of honey diluted with water, ferment- 
ed or unformented: in the former case called 
vinoua hydromely and also mead, 

Aa touching the mead called HydromML it conaiated in 
times past of rain water, well purified, and hony. 

BoUand, tr. of fliny, xxxi. a 
Hydromei, or water-hony, in long continuance will be- 
come wine, HaJeluyi’e Voyoffee, J. see. 

In divers parts of Mniooyy aud some other northern 
regions, the common drink to hydromei made of water 
fermented with honey : aud indeed, if a due proportion 
betwixt those two be observed, and the fermentation be 
■klllfully ordered, there may be that way, as experience 
hath aaaured ua prepared such a liquor, both for dear- 
ness, itrengUi, ana wtiolesomeuess, as few that have not 
lasted suob a one would believe. 

Jhyle, Usefulness of Nat. PhUos., IL 4. 
They (British GaulsJ drank beer and hydromM, which 
was carried about In metal beakers or Jugs of earthen- 
ware. C. Jiltoft, Origins of Eng. Hist, p. 122, 

hydroxiMllillgitiB (hi-dr 9 -men-in-JX^tiB), u, 
[NL., < QrTvoitp (w/fB-), water, 4 NL. metiin^Ha, 

a . V.] lapatholy meuiugitis with serous effu- 
on. See meningitia, 

hydrometalliirgy (hi-dr^-met'^Ur-ji), ft. [< 
Gr. vdtM {b6p-)y water, 4 metallurgy,’] The 
cess of assaying or reducing ores by 
agents. 

h^^ometamorphiBm (hi-dr^met-^mdr'flsm), 
91. [< Or. Odwp (iJp-), water, 4 E. 9»em9fiorpkty9ii.] 
A kind of metamorphism of igneous rooks 
brought about by water, in contradistinction to 
pyrometamerphiam, or metamorphism of sedi- 
mentary rocks effected by heat, 
hydromisteor (hf-<l^m6'tf-Qr), n. [< Gh*. i^dup 
(Mp-), water, 4 (NGfr.) ptriupavy a meteor: see 
meteor,] A meteor or atmospheric phenome- 
non dependent upon the vapor of water; in the 
plural, all the aqueous phenomena of the at- 
mosphere, as rain, hail, snow, etc. 
hydraneteorologioal (bi-dr^m6^t6-or-{hloi'i- 
k{^),a. [<hydrometeorol(tgyrde-al] Belating 
_ or pertaining to hydrometeorology, 
ranmigteorology (hi-d^mfl^tf^roPj-ji), 91 . 
< Gr. Mop (i^dp-), water, 4 pereopeXofyia, meteor^ 
ology: seeisetyofo/f^y. Ct.hyd^hmeteor,] That 
branch of meteorology which is oonoemM with 
water in the atmosphere in the form of rain, 
clouds, snow, hail, etc. 

hydrometer (hl-drom'e-ttr), a. {KQt.MpQfUrpwvy 
a vessel for measuring hydroswtieally, < Mop 
(Mp-), water, 4p^rpov,amea8afe.] l.Aninstra- 


, as applicable to liquids 
elfher more or leaa dense than wa- 
ter ; in the fonner case the aero to 
near the Uqi), and in the latter near 
the bottom of the Item: thegndn- 
ation ia conventional, and the sne- 
dfle gravity to obtained ftom Che 
reading by meana of a series of ta- 
bles. AnotherfonnisthatofTwed- 
dell. Hydrometers oonstnioted to 
measure the purity, density, or de- 
gree of oonoentration of jpwtlon- 
lar liquids reodve speoiiT nsmea 
as akohohmeter, laMomMer, etc. 
2. An instrument used for 
measuring the velocity or discharge of water, 
as in rivers, from reservoirs, etc. 

B^emetra^ (hl-drom'e-tifl), n, [NL^ < Gr. 
Mop (^dp-), water, 4 uirpovy a measure.J The 
^ical genus of the family Hydrometridie, The 
European H, etagnorum and the American H, Knearia are 
examplea. The genua aa originally established by Fhborl- 
raa dmded by latreiUeCl^into Bywrornmu 


Common Fonn of Hyw 
drometer for liquids. In hy- 
drometeriElass. 


proper, Qerrie, and Fsfia. 


. Gr. 
IniKifM., 


todlTometra^ (hi-dr^-me ' tra), 9». [NL., < 

v6op {Mp-')y water, 4 airpa, uterus.] IniKid 
catarrhal endometrins. 

There sometimes exiata a form of catarrhd inflamma- 
tion of the lining membrane of the utoraa giving rise to 
a mnooua or muoo-pundent secretion. . . . IfthefinMIs 
watery, this Is oallM hydrmmtra, 

JL Bamm, PIb. ot Womei^ p. ISQi 

hydrometric (Id-dr^met'rik), a. [AsAe^ma- 
ter 4 -to.] 1. Pertaining to a hydrometer, or 
to the determination of the specific mvity, 
velocity, discharge, etc., of fluid8.»2. Made ty 
means of a hydrometer: as, hydrometrie oh- 
8ervations.~H7dromttrlo pendulum, an inatmmant 
consisting of a hmlow hall suroended from the center of 
a graduated quadrant^ and held In aatream tomark by Iti 
deflection the velocity of the current; a current-gaga, 
hydrometrid (hs-drom'e-trid), n. An insect of 
Gie family Hydrometridw, 

Bydrometriom (hi-drO-met^ri-dd), n,pl [NL., 
^Hydrometra^ + dda,] Afamilyofheter^iter- 
ouB insects with long legs fitted for walking on 
the water, typified hy the genus Hydrometra, 
The family formerly Induded the genua ffpdromelra In a 
broad sense, but the genera Velia and Qarrie are now 
moved to other families. Species ot the restricted fsm- 
ily are frequently observed on the surface of pooia and 
atreama where they walk with the very dento body ele* 
vated upon their long lega hut do not swim in tha watm 
like toe true water-buga BytffoeofiMa Also oalled 
Orometridee, HydrorMt/Hna, and UydromMHUt, 

hydromotrograph (hx-dr5-met'xf-grkf), n, r< 
Gr. Mop (Mp-)y water, 4 pirnov, a measure, 4 
ypi^tvy write, record.] An instrament for de- 
termining and recording the quantity of watei 
discharged from an orifice in a given time, 
hydrometry (hl-drom’e-tri), n, [As Ar d rsm^ 
itor 4 -y.] The art or operation of detennto 
ing means of hydrometers the 8peeifle,grfW 

ity, density, veloolty, etc., of fiuidfl. 

water, A yariety el pnwii 

mica which oontains more water than ocdiBMl 
muscovite, and is less elastie. Bee eitoe. 
ceoeoiM (hXMr6-iid«]Ei^ghiiii),dk 

4 -aesoiis.] Of tihe netuie ei * 

mica; containing kydioiiiiea. 




MSS 


I and I 


(U-dr$-peM-Ulr^dl«ii]ii), n, 

< Or. Mup (M/9-)f water, + itiputApAav. 
perioardium.] in patkolf the aocnmulation of 
serous liouid in ^e pericardial oaritj. Also 
called hyarooardia. 


Amtr» JvMur, SM.,8d mt., 

tipdroOMltar (hl-drf •md'tgr), n. ‘ [< Gr. iJdup 
water, -f NL. motor, motor.] A form of 
motor, desismed for the propulsion of vessels, 
in whfcli the pfopeUing-- — 
water ejected from the 

The UMleTewel supplied with the Atfdnmuitor met with InpathoL^ the eiTWO 

s Isir degree of suooesi. Sai. Anurr,, N. a, LV* 47. the peritoneal cavity; ascites. 

i M M i ^ ph elniB (hl^rom'fe-lum), n. [NL., < hydiopbuie (U'd^ffa), %. [< Gr. Mup (Mp-), 
or. haring water In the umbiiieal re* olear, > 

rf<ma, water, + ipp<«Wr,b<)B8,lniob, A partly tranalneentwhltii* or light-oolored 
aareL] Inpo^., an aooumnlation of eerona van^ of opal, wUoh abeorba water raon to- 
llqnid in the aao of an umbilical hernia, or meraion and then becomes transparent Also 
aiiDply the extension of the umbilicus by as- oi^led oouIim mut^, * . * j 

eitee. Also hydromphaim. hydteopluUlonB, (hj-d^'a-nus), a. hjKlro- 

hydNnnd (hlWmid), n. An animal of the + -o®*-] ^Made transparent by immer- 

gmxaBydromm. E. myik. snminwter. See hedwnhmie. 

lodroiliy^ (hKdrS-ml-g'U-#), n, [NL., < Or. Sy^phagiantlS (hl-ar9-f^A'nns),«. 
edup (M^l, water, + ftveUt, marrow. In po- ^Gr. v6a^ 



fhoi., the distention of the central canal or yen* 
laricular cavity of the spinal cord with a se- 
rous liquid. See hydroraehisM Also hffdramye^ 
las. 

Sydromsiiue (hl^dr^mi-rnd), n, pL [XL., < 
Bffdramys 4* -fnm.] A subfamily of rodents of 
the famfly Muridaij of which the type is the ge- 
nus MydromySy and in which the teeth are only 
12 in number. 

HMlompi (Id'dr^misV n. [XL., < Gr. i/Sup 
(Mp~)y water, + pij ^ s E. mouse.! Anenus of 
rodents constituting the subfamily &dromyi~ 
IMS, confined to the Australian region, where the 
species are known as water-rats and heaver- 
rats, H, ehrysogaster is an example. Qeoffroy, 
1805. See cut under heaver-rat. 
lurdromyita. hydromyetes (hi-dr5-mis't& 
n. K LGr. hdpouharrjff < Gr. ifocip (iSp^, 
water, + pvarngy one who initiates: see mysta- 
gogue,"] In the early ehureky a presbyter or 
cleric who jsprinkled ^th holy water the people 


pheas- 
ant.] A genus of jacanas, of the family Par- 



Ailatlc W«ter*pli«afant (ffydfVphaHanM 

nda or Jaeanidaiy established by Wagler in 1832, 
containing the Asiatic water-pheasant or pheas- 
ant-tailed jacana, B. chirurgus. See Jaoana, 


entering or leaving a church. hydrophid (hl'dx^fid), it. "A venomous sea- 

bydronai^lihol (m-dr$-uaf ^ thol), n. [< Gr. snake of the family Hydrophidm. 

My) (£dp-), water, 4 E. naphtkolA An antisep- nTdrophide (hl-drof 'i-dd), n. pi. [XL., < By- 
tio preparation, probably one of tbe naphthols, drojihis 4 -tda."] A family of ophidians of 
j ^ rm_ .. *t subordor ProteToglypha^ with permanently 

erect poison-fangs, and the tail compressed 
and fin-like, and thus fitted for swimming; 
tbe sea-snakes, or marine venomous serpents. 
Them inakci inhabit tbe Indian ocean and tropioal parta 
of tbe Paoifto, and are extremely poiaonoua. There are 


pr^red from naphthalene. [Trade-name.] 
sntmatem (m^dr^-n^-mfi^tf-d), n. pi. 
(Xees von Esenbeck. 1823), < Gr. 
li6p-)f water, + vypa(T-), a thread, + -«».] In 
ot,. same as Algw, 

" Ii6llt6(hl-drd-nere.lit).n. KGr.iirfw/i 



com beetles, 
with numerous 
genera and spe- 
cies. llie doraab- 
dominal aegmenta 
are partly membra- 
noua; tbe ventral 
tegmenta are free: 
at leaat one pair of 
tarai are 5-Jointed ; 
the palpi are dla- 
tant at baae; and. 
the aiiglea of tbe 
largo quadrate 
mentum are not 
prolonged. The 
tame or a corra- 
■ponding group of 
water-hivlng bee- 
tlea ia called 


[NL., 

olayi- 


2Stotoee^^tiVMSdeivedfromth.al. Sy^JUlua. or 

r-ja-P'i-SiiiA 

ol^ outfiow of the urine through the ureter, ^ ^ ^ 

so that the ureter and the renal pelvis become 
greatly distended. 

kydronephrotlc (hl'dro-nef-rot'ik), a. Per- 
taining to or affected with hydronephrosis, 
kydraime (hl^dr^-net), ti. [< F. hydromtte, 

< Gr. vdcjp (wp-), water, 4 a mere inser- 
tion, 4 -efto.] 1. A syringe.— 2. A portable 
foro^pump for use in gardens and conserva- 
tories. I 

Srdrmraatatto (hiMr$-pa-Tas'tft-t8), n, pi. 

P LGfr. idpoirapaordraij <Gr. vdt^Cvdp-), water, 

4 frapaerdn/Cf one who stands by, an assistant: 
see jMmgtofto.] A sect which separated from 
the early church in the latter part of the sec- 
ond century; so named from their use of water 
only, instead of wine and wate^ in the eucha- 
rist. Also ealled Aquarians and EncraUtes. 

[< hydropath-y.l 



baooming srsl* 
loiddi Ddoir, 
wlfh numw^ 
oni tnnsvene 
black blotobea 

IcrdroiWto 
M*> («W. 

water, 4 
snake, 

4-ito2.] A 
massive min- 
eral of a 
green color. eyaneictncta» 

It is a hydrous silicate of iron and magnesium, 
allied to deweylite and to serpentine, 
hydrophobe (hr dr$-f 6b), n. [ssF. hydrophobe h 
ap. hvir^oho h Pg. hyaropHoho v It. f3ro/o6o, 
< Ij. hydrpphohuSy < Gr. idpo^poc, having a hor- 
ror of waW: see hydrophobia.^ One who is 
suffering from hydrophobia, 
hydrophobia (bi-dr$-f6'bi-H.), n. [Also hydro- 
phohyy formerly hydrqphoMe, i F. hydrophoUe mt 
hidrofohia s Pg. hydrophobia s it. idro- 
fihia; < LL. hydrophobia, < Gr. iApo^fila, a 
horror of water caused by the bite of a mad 
dog, < idpo^poc, having a horror of water, < 
(iAp-), water, 4 ^iJieaBat, tear, ^fioc, fear.] 
In pafhol . : (a) A symptom of rabies in man, 
ooniristlngin afuriousaversion to liquids and an 
inability to swallow them. Seera^. Hence 
—(b) Babies, eq>eoia]ly in human beings. 

Atbenodorna . . . writeth that not only tbe . . . lepro- 
■la but alao tbe AydrapboMf— that ia to aay, the fear of 
water oooasioned by the biting of a mad dog— were flrat 
dlaoovered in tbe daya of Aaclepiadea. 

Hottand, tr. of FlutarCh, p. CSa 
(o) Any morbid or unnatural dread of water, 
such as may exist independently of rabies, 
hydrophobic (hl-di^-fd^bik), a. [< LL. hydro- 
phobious, < Gr. Mpe^Buede, < hdpo^pta, hydro- 
phobia : see hydrophobia.! Of, pertaining to, 
or affected with hydrophobia or rabies; rabid. 

There are people who deny the exiatenoe of AvdrqnftoMe 
Infection. The AmBHean, "VX 877. 

hydrophobophobla (h!-dif-f6-b$-fd'bi-|}, n. 
j[XL., < Gr. ifdpo^Bta, hydrophobia, 4 
fear, as in hyaripnobia, a. v.] In pathoU, a 
morbid condition produced by exoesnve dread 
of rabies, which may simulate its real or sup- 
posed symptoms. 

Itydrophoby (hl^dr^ffi-bi), n. [Bee hydropho- 
bia.'} Hydrophobia. [Rare.] 

They aet up the long howl of ^fopboty at my prlnci- 
idea. CoUridge, To Sir George Beaumont 

Hydrophora (hi-drof'^-rft), n. pi. [XL., < 
Gr. iSpMpoc, carrying water*, see hydrophore,} 
One of the three divisions into which Huxley 
and other authors divide tbe Eydrosoa, the 
other two being the Biseophora and the Bipho- 
nophora. The membera ara in all ceaea except that of 
ffvdrat fixed ramified hydroeomea on which many hy- 
drantha and gonopborea are developed. The tentaolee 
■oattered overthebydrantnaoT 


HrertThUHtpienu. 


A. tanfa ; B% pupa^^C|imago. ( About natu- 


hydropathiet (I 

atoe-T-wf.] 1. 


di^ifido, 

tfnaikiK, Bjriro- 

fhSU. BnanpkOlml, Bt/dn/AiUlu, or BpirtrltiUMM. 

-to-ol.] BeUting loving, + *<^.1 Native edofom 

chlorld. Also called ohlorooaloite. 


hydrophlloii8(hi-drof'i-lus),a. [<Gr.6dup(idp.), 
] In hot., pollinated by 
Compare anenuphUous, 


„ , ,, ft* [< hydrpp' 

alhy -F -tot.] 1. One w£o is versed in or prac- 
tises hydro^thy.— 2. One who believes in the 
eAcaoy of hydropathic treatment. 

Be has triad both hydropathy and homoopatliy; . . . 
has BOW settled Into a oonflnned bydropstbiri. 

0. A. MaiHitoh PiotuMa 

after ^t^e supposi^uoS^ 
fp of homeopathy, aXlopa&iy, etc., and intended 

to signity ^watejvcure^ or ^water^treatment’; ^ _ _ _ 

.i|^ MpMiiaiyinth.erad6rl^ See rSSSlT 

aMrimulengdiof 6or CfeetiSiri tool agieeiiliboolar 


the agenev of water. 
entomophuous. 
iydrophilTU (h!-drof M-lus), n. [XL., < Gr. 
&hp iydp-), water, 4 ettoci loving.] The typi. 
oalgennsof HydrqpAdtobr. Iteontslnethelugeet 
^tloe of tbe fSinily, suoh ■■ the giant weter-beetle, 


^tloa of tbe fSinily, suoh ■■ the giant water-beetle, 
B. frfongutefii, a ocmiiion Kottb Amerioan speeiea of 
. Tbe oorreapond- 

oaUedli^^. 


a ahining black odor, Inohcc kmg. 
log European apeoiee la H. piotm. ' 


) either Mattered over the bydrantlia or amuigto in one 
circle round the mouth, or in two olrclea, one doee to the 
mouth and one near the abonl end. Very generally— for 
example, in ell SertvlafMmMkd TakubiriKMi— thereiea 
bard chiunoui outloolar dtoleton or ocanoearo^ which urn- 
ally gives rile to hydrotheca, into which the< tydranthi 
can be retracted. The gonophoree preaent every variety, 
from laoa to free-swimming medniolda Tbe inner mar- 
gin of the bril in theaemeduioids is always produoto into 
a velum, and otolithic sacs and eye-spots are very gen- 
erally disnosed at ngolar Intervala round the ciroumfer- 
enoe of the belL The great mriority of what are eome- 
timea termed tbe naked-eyed medusa, Gfymnopbtbatoiato, 
are tlmidy the free-swimming gonophores of Eydro^ora, 
hydrophoraa (hx-drorq-nm), a. and n. X a. 
Having the oLaraoters of the Bydrephera; per- 
taining to the Bydrpphora. 

n. n. One of the Bydrophera. 
hydrophore (hrdr^for). n. [< G 
carrying water, < Uup (6dp-), wate*, , 

< ^pstv ss E. hear 1.] An inetrument for obtain- 
ing gpecimens of water from any desired depth 
below the suzfaoe. 

liydrqdionm8(hX-dror{HruB),a^ Pertaining to 
the Bydmhora. 

hydrMhtnalinlA (hx-drof-ihal'mi-l), n. [XL., 

< Gr.%Xup (tdp-), water, 4 eye.] In 

pafhol . , an increase in the quantity of either the 
aqueous or the vitreous humor. JDunglison.— 

Bsine as bqpbtiCiliaM. 

rdrof-thal-mi), n. Same as 
iduUmia. [Bare.] 

hyoM M-dx^-n*Bh-h), n.pl. [XL. 
, ies;i826),<GT.(^(Mp.\waterr4^^ 
seaweed (seejfkoud), 4 -cm.] In hot., same as 
^Iga, 

indleyi 1886). <fir(iri9k,rBiMi + 


I HlfdniphfllMMi 

A nfttnral order of planti, the wAterleaf family, 
eonsistiiig mostly of herbs, or rarely thraba, 
with a watery insipid juice, alternate or rarely 
opposite leaves, no stipules, mostly scorpioidin- 
floresoence, regular Mutamerous and pentan- 
drous flowers, with the stamens borne on the 
lower part of the corolla and alternate with its 
lobes, a dimerous ovaijr, and 2 distinct styles. 
There are 16 genera and about 150 species, most 
of which are Morth American* Also called 
'dfoUacm. 

Bg^Ol^Uess (h!-dr$-fll^6-5), n. pi. [NL*. < 
MydrAkyUwn + •ew.l A tribe of plants of we 
natural order SffdrophifUaeeaft differing from the 
other tribes in having the corolla-lobes often 
contorted. 

hydrophyllia, n. Plural of hydrt^hylUim. 
hx^phylUaooinu (hi-^fll-i-ft^shSis), o. [< 
MydrqpMlUum + -ocsoiis.j Having the char^ 
acters of a hydrophylliiim. 
hydrophyUlnin (ni-drO-fll'i-um), n,; pi* hydros 

^ (wA water, + 

Aov s L. foUumt leaf.] 
The peculiar protective 
envelop or hydrotheca of 
the hydranths of some 
ocmic hydrozoans, as the 
Siphonopnorat of laminar 
or folfaoeoiis character* 
Also called braei. 

-fllz), n. pi [(Lindley, 


2989 


]iydropie(hl-drop'ik),a.anda. [<ME.ydrvpa;, 
< OFJiiydropiquef idrqpique, F. hydropi^ h Bp. 
hidr^ieo hydropieo as It. iartjpioo, < L. hy~ 
droptcuBf < dr. v6p(imus6c, dropsical, < vd/ 
dropsy: see hydropty^ dropw.] 1. a. Coni 
‘ ir; ozopsicaL 


and 



ing or produced by water; dzopsical* 

Diya folk Si ydnupOtt, St dede at the laate ; 

Alla oallad on that oortayae ft olarmed hli grace. 

AUiUraSite Po§m$(tA. MorriaX U* 1008. 
lyS/ropUk hnmora not dleoemable at first from a fair 
Jntoy fleehinease of body. 

Jfgton, On DeL of Bnnb. Remonst. 

Evety lust is aklud of distemper, and the more 

we drink the more we stuQl thirst TiUoUon, 

n. n* 1, A medicine that relieves or ourea 
dropsy*— 2. A dropsical person, 
hydlropical (lil-dr(m'i-h 9 l;i a. [< hydropic 
-of.] Same as hywopie* 

Wateriah or hydropt&U tumours are the efteots of an 
eztraTssated serum. ITiMman, Surgery, L 28. 

hydropioallF (bi-drop^i-k^-i), adv. 
dropical or dropsical manner. 


Detached Hydroptayllhi 
of Atfuny^ia mracva, n ei- 
phonophorotis hydroman. 



hydroi^llB (hi'dT^-fll_„ . ^ ,, _ 

i846) < HydropkyUum.y Lindley’s name for 
the waterleaf family, the HydrcphyUaeecB. 


HS^Op^Unm (ht-dro-ifl'um), n. [NL. 
(Toumefort) (so called because of a cavity in 
each leaf which 
holds a small 
quantify of wa- 
ter), < Or. {>6ap 
(idp-), water, + 
a leaf.] 

A genus of 
dicotyledonous 
gamope talons 
plants, the type 
of the natural 
order Hydros 
phyllaoew and 
tribe Hydro- 
phyUew. They 
are dharacterlsed 




) at each 
dnus; the corolla 
oampanulate^ the 
tube within bear- 
ing a linear longi- 
tudinal appendage 
opposite eara 
l&e^ with in- 
folded edges form- 
ing a nectariferous 
groove: filaments 
and s^e long-ex- 
serted: smple petioled leaves; and the flowers white or 
pale-blue, and cymose. Onl^ or 8 species are known, all 
native! of North America, ^ey are all oaUed waUrUqf. 


Waterleaf 

«, tower; A limit. 



the f ainilics flfaf«f 8 ao 00 and 
are characterized by poszeazing both maero- 
sporez and microspores. Also called JB^isocor- 
pm. 

hydroptie (Id-drop^tik), a. [Irreg. < hydropoy 
^T* -iC* J Pertaining to or affected with nydioih 
sy; dropsical; hence, thirsty. [Rare.] 

Thii I made account that I begun early, when I undw- 
stood the atttdy of our laws ; but was diverted by the worst 
voluptuousnesa which is an hydrophtc immoderate dealre 
of human learning and languages. Dcwm^ Letters, n. 
Ha sonl-Apdrtipfft with a aacred thirsty 
Bucked at the flagon. 

RroiemiWf Grammariaa’a FuncraL 

lydroptila (hI-drop'ti-4), n. [NL. (Dalmzn, 
1619), < Gr. yiop (vop-), water, -F irr/^, down, 
feathers.] The typical genus of caddis-flics of 
the family naving ocelli, scarcely 

acuminate wings, and the head with elevated 
lobes posteriorly. 

In a hv- ^droptUidSB (hl-drop-tiPi-dfi), n. pi QHj. 

(Stephens, 1836), </fydro»ri/o + -<d®.l A&m- 
n T Kw .«*! . ««« trichopterouB insects, or caddis-flies, typi- 

. , pi. nyaro- gnd standing water, and build free membranous oasea to 
enuB of hy- which a few grains of sand are sometlmee added. 

, le embryo.] hydropillt(hrdro-pult),n. [<Gr.^p(^P-),wa- 

The transitional stage of the embryo of a hy- ter, + E. (eaUii)puit.’\ A portable force-pump; 
drozoan intermediate between the planula and a mrden-pump. Also hyarapult 
the tentaculated aotinula. hFOropirrBtic (hi^dr^pl-ret'ik), a. [< Gr. Hop 

h 7 dT<nni#lUliatie(h!'dr^nfl-mat'ik), a. [<Gr. (t&d/)-), water, 4- Trvperof, fever: eeepyretie.'] In 
odop («dp-), water, + mtevpartieSCf of or caused paihol, of or pertaining to fever that is accom- 
by wind or air : see pneumatic.’] Of or pertain- panied by sweating, 
ing to, or produced oy, the action of water and fydrognmone (h!-or^kwi'n5n), n. [< 
air : involving the combined action of water Cgen) + quinone.\ A divalent phenol (C 
and air or ga 8 .-Bydropnmi]natio accumulator. (OH)g) prepared oy the oxidation of ani 
SeeeeeumuhiSr. ^ ^ and i^a&ent of the quinol formed with sul- 

l^dropn6112&oalA(hi^dr5-nU-m5'ni-|),n. [NL., phurousaoid. It is sofystslllneiubBtenoe with g sweet 
<Gr.vdup (bdp^)f water, -r NL. pnetif»oato,q. v.] Uste, end isreedUy soluble in hot water. Itlsmuchuaedln 

ss«|r2£saar.!fsasi: 

,as!sa'&ssis:trs'j:^,^x 

icdpdfov, pericardium.] Ir 
of serous fluid and air in 1 
liydrfmemotiior^ 

[NL., < Gr. vJup waier, -r jsu.pne^ When this Is In esvitiea within the spinal cord it to caUed 
mothorax, q. v.l In pathol.. the presence of air h^rwachit intorna. or hyArva^iu; when between the 
and serous fluid in a pleural cavity. cord and tbewoUs of theoanti, AydruytMaitevisriMi. By> 

hy^id polyp; a hydrozoan, as distinguished ^ 

from a coral polyp or actinozoan. root. j i no < 

Hydropoljpmm (M-drp-poi-i-pi'ne), n. pi 
[NL., s Gr. vdap (vop-)^ water^ no^iirovc, polyp, 

+ -inw.'] A suborder of MydromeduaeBf mm- 
tiplying by budding and by sexual products 
wnioh do not appear in the shape of medusn. 

The budding polyps may be disintegrated from the 

and 00 all remiun solitai 

and BO form a colony. In 

oltematea with the process of budding. The sezuol pro- 
duota are matured In the wall of the oody-oavily, which 
may form hollow tentacular proceooes lu which the ova 
and spermatoioa ore found. 

pulsion (hl^dr^pr^pul'shi 

fWp-), water, + E. prapuU 
pulsion ox vessels by a hydromotor. 


both serous fluids and ^ 

Hydrophyta (hl-drof'l-m), n.pl. [NL. (Lyng- 
bye, lSl9), < Gr. Mup (v^), water, + ferSv. a 

S lant.] 1 . A name proposed as a substitute for 
le word Alga. The word has never been much used, 
and to, moreover, obieotionohle, since not sU submerged 
l^ts ore Olga, aud it to uot applicable to oSrial forma 
2. n. 0 .] Plural of hydrephyton. 
hydrophyte (hi'dr^fit). fiT l< Gr. Mop (iSp-), 
water, + 0 vrdr, a plant. ] A plant whicn grows 
in water; an aquatic plant. 
l 9 drophytography(hVdr^ff-tog'r)^fl)^ [As 
hydrophyU^ Gr. •ypa^t < yp^iv, write.] The 
dmnption of water-plants. [Rare.] 

phl^logy (hi^Sr^fl-tol^ji), n. [Asiiy- 
. ir tor 4* Gr. -Aoy/a,< speu : see -ology."] 

That oraneh of botany wmon relates to aquatic 
plants. 

. pi. kydfopSytoi 
ater, + fvrSv, a 
ig, the common 
support by which'the several zoOids of a colony 
are connected one with another. The hooe or 
proximal end of the hydrophyton to the hydrorhim the 
btermedtotepertbetween cuAydrorhliaandtbehydrenth 
to the hydroomUmit 

todxCphytOluX^ lAahydrpphy- 

tom + -otw.] Having the character of a hydro- 
phytoh. 


hydrops (hi'drop 8 ),fi. [NL.,<Gr. 
sy, < vdup {hdp-\ water: see hydro-. 


dSO Same as . , 
Some os 


- By drops Of the anterior 

ilmoi. 



root.] The oorm or rootstock of a fixed hydro- 
zoan ; the common base of a colony of hydroidc, 
by which it is attached to some support. 

The base begine to divide up and send out prooasiei. 
Theoe latter grow and ramify fn a manner strtlnngly like 
that of the roots of a tre^ end produce wbatto 
known as the AydrorAiss. StawL Pdt, BitL, L 7a 

r,^&^^^r^^atfi!^ liydrorhisal(hl-dr$-ri'z^),a^ [< Aydforhtora + 
K>thoa&B«aual multiplication -oL] Having the obaraoter of a hydrorhiza; 
pertaining to a hydrorhiza. 
hy«lrorhoaoiiite (hPdr^ro^do-nit), n. [< Gr. 
Cdup (iSfh), water, + Addov, rose, + -ite^.] A hy- 
drated manganese silicate found at L&ngban m 
Sweden. 

Iqrdrorrhea, hydrorrhoM (U-dip-rfi^S), a. 
[NL. hydrorrhcMfK Gr, vdp6ppota. lit. a flowingof 
wate]% < vdtap {i6p-\ water, + poia, a flowing. < 
/&riv, flow.] In pathol^ a copious watery cut- 
ISiiniUMPCs emtuv ws viej^rtamaervcwt charge, 

hydropsy (hi'drop-si), n. [Earlier h]f(lroptoy,< Imlroa^pIllX (hl-dr^saPpingks), n. [< (3^. 
r^.hyarppiaies^ Bp. hidropmassFg, hydropeyia, vdup (v6p-), water, + a trumpet.] Xu 

hydr^pista as It. idropmoy < L. hydrepmsf for mthol.^ the aeeumulation of serous liquid in a 
*hydtvpia8i8fi^.idpufPiaatg,djKipBy^iiApun:iav^ Fallopian tube. 

have the dropsy, < AopciiV', dropsy: see hydrops.] hydrosaroooele (hi-dr^-siir^k^Sl^ n. [< Or. 
Dropsy : the original form, of which dropsy la a (Ado-), water, + saroooeld^ q* v.j In paAal., 
contraction. sarqocele attended with dropsy eff the tnniea 

Soft-swoln and pole, here lay the Hydfvipip; WIpginalis. . *. v 

Unwieldy man; with belly monstroui round. Brarosaurus (hl-drp-sa'rus), n. [NL., < Gr. 

TAewwPfi, (toaUe of indoleucA i. 78. iHup {Mp-), water, + aabpoCf lizard.X A notaU# 

(hI-drop-a'k§), n. ^ 

), water, + abutterfly: see Psy- 
le typical genus of Hydrppsyehida. 

UlB (h£drop-6ik'i-d6), n.pl [HL. 

, i), < Bydropsyebe + •ida.J A fam- 
ily of triohopterous insects, or caddis-flies, typi- 
fied by the genus Eydropsyehe^ having the third 
joint of the maxillary pupi elongate and fili- 
form, the antennaa setaceous, and the feet 
spurred. The larvm are aquatic and predaceous, 
and inhabit stationary oases. 

BCydroptSfld9®(hI-drop-ts-rid^^-fi), n,pl, [NL., 

<^Qr. odup(Adp-), water, + Trrsf^ofsmkptc (-^),a 
f6zn, + - 801.1 Aclassorgroupof oiyptogamous 
plants, the neterosporous FActoBMetOomprlsing 


ehe.] 
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ot monitoNlisardM, of the family Mo- 
iUorida or FaratUda: §o named from their 

S uatio habits, a mImKot, the witer-monttor, is 
1 to attain a length of 8 feet; it Inhabits India and 
the Malay penininlii and is known there as the Irofraro- 
Igs^ita^Aostralian ap<wta*t (HomUetu, is known as 

liydroaoope (hs'dr^ke^). n. [ss F. hydroBOope 
m Pg« kffdroBeopo ss It. iaroacopof < Gr. iSpotaicd- 
viw. a water-elook (of. idpooK^ogf seek^ or 
Undixiff water), < vSup water, -I- oKtmeiv^ 
view. J 1 • A kind of water-clock or instrument 
formerly used for measuring time, consisting of 
a cylinarieal ffraduated tut^, from which water 
j^wly escaped through an aperture in the coni- 
oal bottom, Ibe subsidence of the water mark- 
iu the lapse of time.— 2. A hygroso<^. 
bfttroialenate (hi-dr^-sero-n&t), n. [< hydro- 
S0lefh-io + -atc^.j In chm., a salt formed by the 
union of hydroselenic acid with a salifiable base. 
Also called aelenide. 

ImlroeeleiliC (hi^di^se-len'ik), a. [< hydnh 
+ 8eUn(ium) + -fe.] Of or pertaining to 
a combination of hydrogen and 8eienium.-.Hy- 
drosilMilo fMllA HaSe, a colorless gas which resemmisB 
snlphnreted hydrogen, but is much more offensive. Aleo 
called MUniurttBd hydrugtin. 
bvdx^nia (hl-drf^-Bo'mft), n. < Gr. 

Tidp-), water, + cfiipa, bo^.J 1 . PI. hydroaomata 
(.ing.t|). The entire body of a hvdrozoan, usu- 
ally compounded of several hydranths. Also 
hywrooome. 

In sn esrly stage . . . every hydroiobn is represented 
by a single hydrsnth, . . . but, in many casea the buds 
devdoped from the primary hydranth remain connected 
together by acommon stem or ooenosarc, and thus give rise 
to a onmpound body, or htfdroaotna, 

BiuUey, Anat Invert, p. 117. 

2. entom.f same as BydrophUus* La- 

lordyoioilial (hl-dr^6'm^), a. r< hydrosoma 
^ -al.] Of or pertaining to a hydrosoma : as, 
a hydrosomal expansion; a hydrosomal layer. 
8ee extract under MiUsjma. Also hydrosoma- 
tous, 

lipvlroaomata, n. Plural of hydrosomat 1. 
liydroaomatoiu (hl-dro-som'f^-tus), a. Same 
as hydrosomal, 

hjdiuaomo (hi'dr{^8dm), n, [< XL. hydrosoma. ] 
8ame as hyarosoma, 1. 

Iqrdroapliore (hl'dif-sfer), n. [< Gr. odup (idp-), 
water, + sphere.] The aqueous envelop 
of the globe. The term is used in oontradiitlnctlon to 
•tmou^ere, to designate the moisture which the atmo- 
sphere always oontaina and which therefore surrounds 
the glohe^ just as the atmosphere itself does. (Bare.] 
Ilfdroipire (hi'drv-s^ir), n. [< Gr. voi^ (wp-), 
water, + airslpa, a coil, a spire,] One of a sys- 
tem of lamellar tubes which he between and 
below the ambulacra of some orinoids, sup- 
posed to have been connected with the respir- 
atory function. 

Peres on the antambuliioral surface may be^ ... as in 
Psoodoorlnua Kchinoencrinus and other genera, lAlt-like, 
and atvanged to form pectinated rhombs or hyarotpirm, 
the two halves of each rhomb being on sepaimta plates. 

lta0perSf^,VU.688. 

BvdraitadiydMB (hi^droHBta-kid'§-§), n. pi 
[Nil. (S. de Jussieu), < Bydrostaehys (-yd-) + 
-ots.’i A tribe of dicotyledonous apetalous 
plaiitSi of the natural order Podostemaem^ con- 
taining the single genus Hydroslaehys, Also 
Bydrostaohyeof, 

Sj^OftadSiyi (hi-dros't^kis), n. [NL. (Du- 
petit Thouars), < Gr. tdup (^dp-), water, + ard;(yg, 
aaearofeom.] A small genus of aquatic herba 
of the natural order ' 

iSho txihe Bydrosiaehydm. it has dkscious 

In dense iptket; the flowers naked; the male wit 

the female with a l-obUed ovary and 2 murleta) pla- 
»; atom tubular: and leaves long; dilatodf at the base, 


ifiTiijlyte (hi*4r^-tak^i-Ut), a. Gr 
Mp-)f water, -h E. toehylyts,} A variety 
of tachyliHSe containing as muen as 15 per cent, 
of water. 


ciples of the equilibrium of fluids; relating to 
hydrostatics. Also hydrostaUml^EydxosMIo 
acalephs. flee Mpdi^iiM 0 a.->RydrDStano anh, a 
linear arch snited for sustaining as each point a normal 

l»dr^te r< to. May, 

oiogtatle helsnoe, a balanoe used for determining ao- O^dp-), water, E. falcito.] In mineral,, same 
ooratoly the apeoiflo mvlty of bodiee by weighing them as houghite, 

. » the combination of an acld oomposed of hydro- 

lorce, gen and tellurium with a salifiable base. 

l^drotellliric (hl^dr^te-lfi'rik), a, [< hydro- 
(gen) + Uilltir{nm) + Hta.] Gf, pertiuning to, 
or obtained from hydrogen and tellurium. 


is pressed 1^ any force, 
^egr part ni surface 


conflniug vessel 
equal in area to that part 
of the liquid is p re ssed by 
an equid force. It gen- 
erally consists of two cir- 
cular boards connected 
by leather fastened close- 
ly round their edges, as in 
an ordinaiy bdlowa and 
having a small upright 
tube communicating 
with the interior. If a 
of water is 


poured into the bellowi. 
and a weight is plaoea 
noon the upper board, 
the water in the tube 
wiU rise above the level 
of the water in the bel- 
lows: but a point will 
be reached where (on ac- 
count of the above-men- 
tioned principle) the pressure caused 



(hl-dro-thfl 
r-sfl). [NL., < Gr. 
water, < (Wp-), wai 


pi. hydrotheeae 
reservoir of 
7 | a case, re- 


desible iiidM i r, weight. 


ceptacle: noe thisea.'] In a 'little oLiti- 
nous cup in which each polypite of the J^tu- 
larida and Campanularidia is protected; acaly- 
cle. See cut under CampanulaHa, 

In many Hydroioa, the ectoderm gives rise to a hard 
outioiilar coating, and in some of those (Cimpaiiularidn^ 
Rertularidnv this cutioular investment, on the hydranth, 
takes the shape of a case or ** cell the hydndheea— into 
which the hydranth may be more or lose completely re- 

invert., p. 117. 

0 , funnel-mouthed tube; A box with hydrothocal (hl-dr^-the^kal), a* [^ hydrotHsco 
+ -a{.] Having the character of hydrotheoa; 
oalycular. 

L quanu^ of water in tne tube win balance mat of bjdrotllflrapoutio (hS-dro-ther-a-pu' tik), a. 

UlnM br it. 8 m hydrmUie ptm, nndw %i)«u«..-Bp- pennmiiw to bydrotherapeutioB . as, h$aro- 

dxostalao jotnl a joint uwd for ium wrtor-maini, ud merapeutio treatment. 

^tisUns omntUIfy Id a ring a ^Mod, which b ImlroIslMrapeilties (M-dpo-theiva-pfl'tiks), n. 

IHofM«;<*««pd«ffc.* see-te.T Themmof 
SoW oMd ta tw.Sd It b lidt in the plpo rftor the water in vipons wave and at various tempera- 
Joint is closed.— Bydroitatlo paradox, me prlndplo tures for therapeutic purposes, 
that any quantity of a p^ect liquid, however smnll, may hydrotherapy (hi-dro-ther'a-pi), n. [s F. hy- 

pS±S£S!SS!Ji^£SSSVS: iSX 

hydravlie trsiut (which seo^ under Apdroulie).— Hyd^ water, + thfjaTreia, cure, < oepaireveiv^ cure.] 

statlo mglUni-inatihjiie, a machine operating upon Same as hydrotherapeutics, 

toe spie ^roetaUc principle as me Iwdrostaricbelto^^ hydrotihermftl (hi-dro-thfer'mal), a. [< Gr. 

taTd7i^S*A.5:S?55;n thS water, + Ap/Irff, hoq Of or relat. 

height of a eolnmn of «%Ued'water!rt*atonp«n^ ing to heated water : speeifloally applied to the 
Of 4* C., which holds the body to be weighed in equilib- action of heated waters in producing geological 

changes by dissolving mineral substances and 
Bydrofltaticat (hi-dr$-8tat'i-kft), n. pi [NL., redepositiug them when cooled, 
neut. pi. of hydrostaUeus: see hydrostaUcT] In hydrothorax (hi-dro-thd'raks), n. [NL., < Gr. 
Cuvier’s system of classiflpatioiL the second vdag (^dp-), water, 4- BCtpa^f the chest.] In pa- 
order of Acalepha, distinguished irom the sim- f/iot., the presence of serous fluid in one or 

S le acalephs by having one or more yessels both pleural cavities. 

lied with air, by means of which they suspend bydromct (Id-drotMk), a, and n. [< F. hydro- 
themselves in the water. The term is not now used; ligue^ i Gr. ido&njCt moisture, < (Aup (ifdp-'it wa- 
toe group Gorresiwnds to the Sii^owmhora or oceanic by- teij I. a. Clausing a discharge of water, 
drqioana ordeiv i’AysqnAoru and CoTycofiAcra. If - Jn mpd n. hvdriuroimo 

h^drostotleal (ht^^tat'i-kgl), a. [<%'*'■»- Jiytooticalt (lil.clrot'f.k!^, '[< fcydrottc + 

-ah'] Same as hydroHc.' 

[Irreg.<Gr. 


static 4- -af.] Same as hydrostatic. 


But this scarce evitable Imperfection of Aydrovearioof bydroliimator ^hi-dr5-tim'e-t6r) n 
and the like experiments does not hinder, but that by x a i T*. 4 *. 

their help we may make good estimates ol the weights BoporfKt a measure.] in- 


, , le good 

and bulks of very many bodies. HoyU, Works, V. 46&. 

hydroitatlcally (hl-dro-stat'i-kal-i), adc. Ac- 
cording to hydrostatioB or to hydrostatic prin- 
ciples. 

hydrofltaticiail (hi^drq-sta-tish'an), n, [< hy- 
arosiatie + -ian. Cf. staUdan,} One who is 
versed in hydrostatics. 


strument used in the determination of the hard- 
ness of water, it consists of a tube ao graduated that 
an alcoholic soap-solution of standard strength contained 
in 2S divisions of it shall give a permanent lather with 
40 cubic oentimetors of a solution of calcium ohlorid of 
standard strength. Each one of these divisions is called 
a degrecL and in aaying that **the water does not exceed 8 
degrees hydrotimeier,^' it is meant that not more than 8 
divisions of the standard soap-solution delivered from the 
hydrotimeter is necessary to make a permanent lather 


It is known to hydrastoHeiant that, acoordiim to a the- - , . „ ^ 

orem of ArohimedeA the weight of a body btJongiiig to with 40 cubic conUmetors of the water in qui 
that'kind may be gathered from the weight of the water bydrotitaJlite (hi-drd-tX ' tau-it). n. r< Gr. 
that fa equal In mSlroitude to that part (JthelKidy that is n v 1 h v 

!r in thrt liquor, whM tb. 

Magnet Cove in Arkansas. 

" " " “'drfi-trof), n. [< Gr. idop (iSp-), 

, ^ fy thicken, congeal, nourish.] 
Ah apparatus for raising water W means of 
condensing steam in chambers. It is similar 



sible fluids. 


(hi-dro-tropMk), a. [< Gr. Uop 


E, B. Kntghi 

hydrotropic 


excessive secretion of fluids into the mouth. 

No. ^ * P«tBiiiing to 


reg. < Gr. v3«p(w5p-), water, + L. Mudare, sweat 
(sudor y n., sweating), + Gr. Trdfloc, Huffering: 
see hydropathy^ The treatment of diseases by 
eold water ana flweatiiig. 

- - - - |.^ hydro(gen) 


lurdroiltat (hl'dr^tat), %. r< Gr. idfMrrdTfKi a 
nydxostotle balanoe: see hydrostatiCg^ 1* An 
apparatus of any kind for preventing the ex- 
ploflion of steam-boilers.— 2, An electrical 
oeviee for detecting the presence of water, 
used as a protection iminst damage to bnild- 

lags from overflow or toakage. . . 1^aa\ 

Um flnt kodrosuu I w m i xtan c to d of two sett ^yOTOBIilpnla (hl-drS^nil flu), a. 

I qptPOiti flic (M-^-i|tayik),_o. [« F. miyi- bjrdrofiilpliiireltted (hi- 
^ " ctfi^-sul'riji-retrBa), a. [< hydrosulphuret 

Uyimrot MioOf < 1^ (NGa iSpo- Combined with snlpbureted hydrogen. 

< to. a hyd^ l»diOfllllpll1iroill (hi-irp-aurfdr-ns), a. [< 

oydro(gen) + stUphur + -oas.] Compounded bydro]^ 
fllHiimff, >wrsri«s^,oaiuingtosta^: aeestolto.] ^ hydrogen and sulphnr.— HydreanlpimnmB 
iMaia&g to or in aeemdanee with the prin- aoldt, hypoMlpharoai soldi BtSf^ tallic or 


or affected by hyurotropism. 
hydrotroplm (ni-drot'rp-pizm), n. [As hydro- 
wop-io 4- -tam.1 A state induced in a growing 
organ by the influenoe of moisture, in which 
under certain oonditions it turns toward the 
moisture, and under other little understood 
conditions it turns away fft>m the moisture. 
Orgsni which curve to ss to onto themndvei 'to the molit 
lurfocee sre termed patUiuely hydrotropie ; thoie which 
sre indttoed to curve sway from the dampneai are termed 
nsgtUivtly hydroirqpie, 

hydroufl (hrdrus), a. [< Gr. idup (idp-)^ water, 
4- -ousA 1. Containing water; watery.— 2. 
Contaimng hydrogen. 

(M-drok'sid, -aid or -aid), 



(idp-V water, 4- E. osidl.] A me- 
t radical combined with one or 



Ivdnsid 


tntlou for one of Ita hytlrogen etomi of n metal or baelo 
ndioal. An aotd mdloal combined with hydro^l is oalled 
an acid, the term hydnmid being reserved for basio oom- 
poanda. Also spalled hiydroma, hydromde, 

(hi-drok^ll), it. i<hydr(pg€n) + 

0 + A oompound radioau (OH) 
\ has never been isolated, but wbiob is a 
factor in avast number of chemical compounds. 


j oxvgan adds L 

oompouDds of liydroxyl with deotronegativ« 
oali,aaiul^anoadAaOa(OH)ih WMerm 
as hydroaSThydrid, Ho2r ^ 
hydroidUlklte (hl-dro-zing'kit), n. [< Gr. Uap 
water, + E. sinUte^l A hjdrous zinc 
carbonate occurring in massive earthy forms 
of a white or nearly white color, 
fiydroaoa (hl^r^-zd'ft), n. vh [NL., pi. of hy- 
droaodn^ q. v.] A class of OcBlenterataf one of 
two prime di'nsions of that aubkingdom, JoU~ 
noeoa being the other. The Sydirotoa are aqaatic 


ve atoms or radi 
r may be regarded 



ley's I 


of Nloholaon's arrangem< 
ed Pciypom§duact, It v 
1 in 1848. 


2M1 

(hl-drd'rf^), n. pi [NL. (Mene- 

„ Lini, 1838), < ffydrurus + -mb.]" A division 
of fresh-water al^, of the order Coecophyeea, 
typified by the genus ffydrurus. This division 
is no longer acc^ted, the genera being now re- 
femd to the tribe PalmslTaowe, 
hydnuett (hi'drfi-ret). II. [< hydr{ogen) + 
-arsA] Same as hydndX, 
hjdnadA (hi-drfi'xi-|), a. [< Gr. Mtop (hiipJ), 
water, + on/joe, urine.] InpafAo/., an excessive 
flow of watery urine. 

B^drums (hS-drfi'rusX 
CQr, i)6up (h6p-), water, 
nua of fresn-water alge, 

coco, tribe PalmellaeetB, The thaUus, which is from 2 
to 12 inches long, is adnate, gdatinous, more or leas firm, 
variously divided, and sticky ; the cells are at first globose 
or aubgloboae^ afterward elongated or elliptic, and ai> 
ranged more or leas regularly in lotmitudinal families; 
propagation is by moans of agile gonidla. In a fresh state 
some of the species have a very offensive odor. By some 
algoloi^ta the species of Hparurus are referred to the 
genus 

Hydras (hrdrus), n. [NL., < Gr. vdpog, a water- 
snake : sec hydra,} 1 . A southern constellation 
introduced in the sixteenth century. It lies 
south of Eridanus, Horologium, aud Keticulum, 
and contains three stars of tne third msgtii- 
tude. — 2, A genus of venomous sea-snakes, 
type of a family ffydridm: now disused, the 
^nus being termed ffydrqphiSf and the family 
ffydrophida, SchneUkT^ 1799.-8. [A c.] Some 




And soonilig lU ilM tsBslng arto of man, 

Iho teen SgiffMitfelloii^ 3m fell. 

Thomson^ Srnnmir, L SSL 
8. The pouched dog, the thylacine dagyim ol 
Tasmania, Thyladnus eynoospkdhus : so eaUad 
from its predaceous and carnivorous hablla. 
See sshra-milf. 

Also spelled hyama, 

ImnaHldg (hi-S'nI-dog), n. !• Theaardwolf. 
See Proteles, W, SwaTnson,*^2, The hunting- 
dog, or painted hyena, Lyoaon pietuSf a large 
I Afhca, resembling a hyena 


spotted ^Id dog of 

in some snpeiflcial respects. It is, however, a 
true dog, of the subfamily CanfftOf. J, E, Gray, 
liyenet, n. See hyen, 

hyenlc (hl-en'ik), a. [< hyena -fe.] Like a 
hyena: having the character of a hyena. Also 
spelled hyamic. 

The Arab! . . . call certain men hyamic, and bdtteve 
that there ie an irreaiatible affinity between them and the 
hyena. W, JL Smi^ Kinmp aud BlaAga p. SOB. 

byeniform (hl-en'i-f6rm), a. [< NL. hyemt^ 
mrmiSf < L. hymUf a hyena, 4* format form.] 
Having the character of a hyena or of tlm 
pertaining to the Hpas^formfa. Also 

[< Apeno + -inei.] Having 
* gtoorchsis 
.orm, AUo 


hyena; pertaining 
ffycBniam; hyenim 


lous or undetermined water-snake. 

Oeraatei hom'd, Aydrtie, and elopa drear. 

MiUan, P. L., X 62fi. 
hjreif,.. andn. An obsolete form of Chaucer, 
bye^f, a. An obsolete form of high, 
byemalf, a. An improper form of hiemal 
byomatet, byemationt. Obsolete forms of hi^ 
ematCf hiemaUon, 

byenet, n. [< ME. hyenc, < OF. hyene, F. 
ny^f<lj,hyama! see hyena.] Obsolete forms 
ox hyena. 

The nedtth not the galle of no hyoM 
That cureth eyen dorked for penannee. 

ChaueoTt Portune, 1. 86. 

1 will laugh like a Aym, and that when thou art inclined 
to fleep. Shak,, Atyou Uke lA iv. 1. 


acteristic of the 
spelled hyamine. 

The hyenine habit of walking or crawling upon ' 
ikle-Jolnts when fighting or defending InMlf, 


and 

the 


>ject of defending ita h 


(M-8'noid), a. 


from injury. 

Stand, Eat. Bist,, 1X1. 4S&. 
[< Gr, Daiva, hyena, 4* 


eidof, form.] Hyenarlike : hyenif orm : byeninb. 
Also spelled hytmimd, 

bystal (hi'o-tal), a, [< Gr. ierdc (m Umbrian 
savitu), rain, < veiv, send rain, itei, it rains, mm 
Zend •/ Alt ss Skt.y sit, express Mee (see soma),'] 
Of or relating to rain, or Its distribution wiib 


Ions; descriptive of 
pluvial: rainy. 
. , . - - Gr. ier^, rain, 

yfui^etv, write.] A chart showing the average 
r of its divisions. 


byana (hl-fi'nh), n. [Formerly hyen, hyene, q. v. ; 
B F. hy^m B hiena, ymna, (ana b St>. himia 
hyena b It. jena b D. hyena b G. nydne b 
D an. hya&m == Bw. hysfm, < L. nycpna, < Gr. itaiva, 
a hyena, so called from its bristly mane, like a 


[< hyetogror 


Dlogmins of Prindpttl Pormi of the Ilydroaom In their mutual 
relutloiis. 

, t. hydra I i. Mnularlan ; 3 . calycophoran i 4 . p^ymplioridan ; s. 
lucernarlun. 1, II, 111, IV, suoceuive stitgas of a meduslftirm gono* 
phora, or meduMrfd. In any figura 1 «, ectodarm : endoderm $ 
€. digaativa and lomatlc cnvfty 1 A. Bir<vasicle ; it, hydniiihylllum j 
C, hydrotheca ■, Ft ptieumatophore I G. gonophora } N, nectocalyx \ 
P, tantacuium | JT, hydruntb | T, ccBouiurc. 

enentlfllly of % limple mo oompoeed of an outer (eotoder- 
mal) and an inner (endodermal) membrane^ with a ■imple 
gaatrovaioular cavity or ■toinaoh-aao^ not differentiated 
into an eaophageal tube nor Mparated from the general 
body-cavity, developed as an outward prooeai of the hody- 
^1, and UMially furnished with tentacular pcooesses. 


ho^s, < ir, a 


term. -acvoJ 


duotion is aocomjdiJihed either by sexual elements (ova 
and ipermatoioiOor by gemmation or fission ; the genersp 
live lofilds are developed as mednaoid organisms, which 
may become detached and free-swimming, or remain per- 
manently attached to the parent atock. The class is of 
world-vride distribution, and inoludea the numerous 
tures known as hydroidH, ocaiaphM, mcdumnajeUy’jUh, ara- 
hlvbbera, eta Their forms are endlessly varied, and range 
in complexity from the atmple fresh-water hydra to the 
oomplicated structure of the ooeanlo hydroidi^ as the Por- 
tuguese man-of-war. The claaaiflcatlon of the Hydnuoa 
varies with different vriteri, and It is diffloult to define 
moat of the larger gronps into which they have been di- 
vided. I'bey are separated into from three to six groups, 
utheHydruphcrOtlHioo^oratt- ^ ‘ ‘ “ 


), and iSKpAonepAorcotHux- 
" " Atf- 

i Hudroaorauiiue 
jnent. The dtasa it sometimea caU- 
t wax named aa a dasi of Polypi by 

Owen fn 1848. 

bydrOBOal (bI-dr 9 -zo'i^l), a. r< hydrosoon 4- 
-oA] Pertaining to or resembling the ffydro- 
soa; bydrozoan. 

The theoa of hydroaoal polypea Hutday. 

bydrOBOan (hl-dr^zo^n), a, and n, [< hydro^ 
sodn + -Off.] I. a, ]^rtaining to the ffydro^ 


=8 L. suH ss E. 80tt;),*4- fern, 
17 A camlvorouB Quadruped of 
the genus Syoma or family ffyamim. There are 
Severn kinds ox hyenaa The common striped or laughing 
hyena Canit huama or Hyama rtnfota, known to the an- 
cients as a wild beast ol Ubya lias long been celebrated 
for the great sise and strength of its neck and Jawa ita for- 
midable teeth, ita prowling nocturnal habits, its singular 
voice, and Its propensity for robbing gravea It has a wide 
georapbical diatributlon, including most of Africa and 
much of Asia zs Syria Mesopotamia, Persia znd India. 
It is an unsightly animal of ferocious aspect, of the sise of 
a large dog, with shaggy pelago bristling over the ihoul- 
deta a ■hart buite tail, largo oyea and eara thick blunt 
muiile,and peculiar oaniage, one to the low hind quar- 
ten. high ahouldera and long heavy neok. Its feet are 
dlgitignule, with blunt non-rotractile olawa Its color is 
brownish^gray, more or less distinctly and extensively 
banded or atriped croHWise with black on the back, 
aidea and limba The animal is iiootnmal, hldlim by dm 
in caves, and hunting by night in pooki for its food, 
which ia chiefly cairlon, uiough it often prsys upon liv- 
ing aiiimala It is not loss cowardly than ravenoua but 
is capable of being tamed and oven domeitioated.’ The 
brown hyena, E, ontniMa, inhabits southern Africa; it 
bdonga to the same restricted genus aa the striped hyena, 
but ia mostly of a dark-brown color, banded only on the 
1 the pelage is remarkably long and shagfly. 
o a length of 8 or 10 inchoe on the back and 
le spotted hyena rF>euta or Croeata macula- 



reference to different regloi 
the rainfall of different dlstrli 
»ph (hr e-t 9 -grAf), n. 
write.] A chart sh 
rainfall of the earth or of any 
hyetograpbic (hi^e-tp-graMk)^ 
phy -f -<o.] Pertaining to hyel 
lin«ognpUcal(U'e-t$-^'i-k9i),a. 
tugraphUs -f -aJ.] Same as hf/etographie. 

Such [rain-]maps are generally called Byetographiotd 
or Byetologioal roapa Buaucy, Phyaiograpny, pb 40. 

[<Gr.^rdc»raiD, 
The art of show- 
, that branch of 
meteorology which ascertains and exhibits in 
charts, etc., the rainfall of different localities 
in a given time. 

cal (hPe-t^loJ'i-kftl), a, [< hyetology 
Of or pertaining to hyetology. 

(hi-e-torp-ji), n. [< Gr. itrec, rain, 

-Aoria, < speak: see •ology,} That 

branch of meteorology which treats of the phe- 
nomena of rain. 

hyetomoter (hl-o-tom'e-tAr), n, [< Gr. Arrdc, 
rain, + pirpov, a measure.] A rain-gage, 
hyetometrograpli (hPe-t^met'rp-grM), n, [< 
Gr. ifcrd^, ram, + ptrpov, a measure. + ^pdpeiv, 
write.] A rain-gaM which automatically regis- 
ihe amount (S rainfall and the time oxits 


funnel eon* 


e glasses placed on the 
iCM, which is toraad hr 
nalns under the fnnim 


soa; resembling the ffydrosoa, or having their 
oharaoters. 

n. n. One of the ffydrosoa, as an aoaleifii, 
medusaxt, or jelly-flsh. 

hydroBolo (hi-dx^zd'ik), a, [< hydroso&n + 
4o.] Of the nature of ffydrosoa; nydrozoan. 

As squestion of development the fUrmstion of the radi- 
ate Bohlnoderm within its vermiform larva seems to me to 
be snslogons tothe formation of a radiate Medum upon a 
BydroSMBthKk. Huslcy, Critiques and Addrcaae a , p. 888. 

ImlroBoOll (hI-dr$-zd'on), n.; pi. hydrosoa (-|). 
[NL., < Gr. Map (idth), water, + ({kn/, an ani- 
mal: see godn.] A nydrozoan. « 



ters the amount 
ooourrenee. 

In Hennann'a I . 

ducts the rain Into one of twelve ( 
clroumferenoe of a horiaontal wha , 

clockwork, so that each glass remains i 

for one hour. Sneye, BrU., ZX. SBT. 

HyotoniiB (hl-e-tfir'niB), n, [NL., < Gr. ierdc, 
rain, 4- 6pv<c, a bird.] A genus of Amerioan 
cuckoos, of the family Cuculidm, based upon the 
rain-bird of J amaica, ff.pluvianus, P. Z, Mo- 



^ , goddess of health, til 

the daughters of .ffisculapius (Askle 


8 pelage. . In this species the length of the ne^ sise of 
e h^ shortness of the lotna and lowneu of the hind 


guerten are speolaUy notable. The cave-hyena B, ran- 
tenaia en mrtmot form closely related to the spotted hy- 
ena; its remains occur lu caverna Thara are also other 
foisus to which the ntme teiiia has been applied, end the 
hyena-dog ia called paCstMlApeiia. 


depios). Ste 

V dniM, end uau^ hokU 
inga'j^tm She frequently has also the long steffersosp- 
ter, another attribute of her father, end Is oomssoiily as- 


_ „ 0 f.ffi 8 culap 1 

is represented as amaiden. fulfir 
. — “’^-frequently has 



tiieffoddeisofbAalth.— 2, [2. 
kemhorto* 



ip of 


) its 


ration. 

nealth, 4* ^jorpua^ wowip.] The worsl 
health or of hygiene. [Bare.] 

Hi! voice, I tbink, would havoheen loudeHt in the de- 
nuuoittion of that kWefutofri/ which threatens to become 
our only religion. P. P, CoMe,ContempuraryRev.,L1.804. 

8U 

>/opy, 
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]ijgNgnp]i(iii'gt$.giii), ». 

moigt, + yp^(Vf write.] An instrument which 
registers automatically the variations in the 
moisture of the atmosphere. 




aueer. 


See hygeian, 2. 

je-ist ), n, [< Or. i^yleta^ health (see 
-6ff . 1 One versed in hygiene or the 
lealtn. Also spelled 

lu^enal (hi-ji-en'al), a. [Former^ hygieinal; 
<^giene + -alA ‘feelating to hygiene or the 
preservation of health. 

Vreaanting some things relating to the hygieiiua part of 
physic. itopte, Works, ILIOS. 

hjfdene (hi'ji-dn), n. [< F. hygieiWB Sp. higiette 
K Fg. hygienttf hygiene s It. igime b D. G. Sw. 
hygiene s Dan. hmieine, irreg. < Or. lyiaiveiv, bo 
healthy, sound, healthy, sound: see By- 

psia.] That department of medical knowledge 
which concerns the preservation of health ; a 
system of principles or rules designed for the 


humors of the body, 
hygroma (hi-gro'mg,), n.\ pi. hygromata (-m^ 
tjj,). rNL.,< Or. i'ypdf, wet, moist, + -owa.] ui 
patHm.^ a swelling vHth serous contents, such 
as lymphangiomata, bursw mucosas distended 
with lymph, etc. 

hygromatOOB (In-grom Vtus), u. [< hygroma(t^) 
4 •ottg.] Of the nature of or affected with by- 


promotion of heidth; sanitary science. 

“ [< F. as 


(hi-ji-en'ik), a. 
‘ >lai 


ygiene 4 -ic.] Relating {o hygiene ; peHain- 
ing to health or the science of health. 

How cmsll t proportion of them die before the age of 
mstarlty, in the present state of hygienic 

Kedloation without insuring favorable hygienic condi- 
tions is like amputation without ligatures. 

0. y. ffulnu!*, Med. Essays, p. 208. 

hyiioilically (h!-ji-en^i-ka.H), adt\ In a hygi- 
enie manner ; in accordance with the laws of 
health. 

hygionies (hi-jl-en'iks), n, [PI. of hygienic : 

The art of maintaining health ; liygie 
sanitary science. 

So many Itooks have been written on the care of the 
health, and so much attention has been called to hygiettici 
within a few years. «/. VlarkCt Self-Culture, p. 60. 

i (hi'ji-en-lsin), it. [< hygiene 4 -taiw.] 
oe as hygienics. Imp. J)ki. 

^ I (hi'ji-en-ist), n. [< hygiene 4 -faf.] 

ue who is versed in hygiene. 

The business of the hygienist and of the phyaician is to 
know the range of these modifiable conditions (such as are 
omUe of being indefinitely modified by our own actioiisX 
and how to influence them toward the maintenance of 
health and the prolongation of life. 

Umiey, Pop. Sol. Mo., XI. 609. 


see 
hygiene ; 



Also spelled 

(hi'grln), n. [< Gr. vyp6Cf wet, moist, 
4 4n6^.] A liquid and volatile alkaloid ob- 
.. tained from coca-leaves. It forms cxystalliza- 
ide salts with acids. 

[!>., etc., hvgro-j < Gr, iypd^. wet, moist, 
runiiing, fluid, akin to h. uvens (for ^ugvens). 
moist, Ctfifierc, be moist : see humidjhumttrf etc.] 
An element in compound words of Greek origin, 
meaning ‘wet,’ ‘moist.’ 
tofroblephisne (hl-gr^blef'a-rik), a. [< Gr. 
fiypdf, we^ moist, 4 eyelid.] Pertain- 

to the moisture of, or serving to moisten, the 
eyelids : applied especially to the ducts of the 
laciymal gland which discharge tears, 
hygrodflik (hl'ffrp-dlk)^. [frreg. < Gr. vypoq, 
wet, moist, 4 onKvbvat, show.] A form of hy- 
grometer consisting of a wet-bulb and a dry- 
Dulb thermometer 
(see thermometer and 
peychrometer) sup- 
p^ted one on each 
side of a frame on 
which is drawn an 
appropriate scale. 

Ihe humidity li Indicst- 
•d bar the ustremlty of 

i pomlou 

^ the 

, J the two roer- 

euiy*«(ihmM> 

_ j,(hi‘'. 

wet, moist, 4 the 
earth, 4 ^Xor, lov- 
hw.] Sameas(9ia^ 


groma. 

hygrometer (hi-grom'e-t(>r), n. [< Gr, i}yp6c, 
wet, moist, 4 pirpov, a measure.] An instrument 
for measuring the amount of the moisture of ihe 
atmosphere, or more accurately for determin- 
ing the hygrometrio state or relative humidity, 
which is the ratio between the actual amount 
of water-vapor present in the air and that re- 
quired in order to saturate it completely. A com- 
mon form !■ the Duiiell hygrometer, whhdi coutiiU of 
a bent glam tube 
terminatiug in two 
bulbi, one cov- 
ered with muslin, 
the other of black 
glaaa and contain- 
lug ether and a ther- 
mometer. Ether 
being dropped on 
the luiialin of the 
upper built, the va^ 
por within ia eon- 
aeiiMd,andtheoon- 
aequent evapora- 
tion of the ether 
from the other bulb 
cools the air aliout 
it, and Anally to 
such a dcgi'ee that 
moistui ‘0 is deposit- 
ed upon its black 
surface. The drop- 
ping is now sus- 
pended, and the 
temperature is 
taken from the in- 
closed thermome- 
ter; the moan be- 
tween this temper- 
ature and that observed when the moisture _ 
is the dew-point. The hygrometrio state is the ratio be- 
tween tile pressure of water- vapor corresponding respec- 
tively to the dew-point and to the temperature of the air 
at the time as given by the thermometer on the stand. 
This fonu is called a dew-point or emidenting hygrometer. 
Instead of a black glass bulb, a sUver vcssol is some- 
times used, as in liegnault's hygrometer. In the ehenUoal 
hygrometer a known volume of air is passed over some 
hygroscopic substance, as calcium chlond, contained in a 
dryliig-tubc. This absorbs the aqueous vapor, and by Its 
Increase in weight gives the means of calculating the 
amount present In the unit of volume, The ioet bulb 
thermometer, or peyohrometer (see ptyehrotneter), also gives 
a simple method of obtaining the hygrometrio states by 
means of appropriately constructed tables.' 
hygrometric (h!-gi^met'rik). a, [Ab hygrome- 
ter 4 -ic . ] 1 . Pertaining to hygromotry ; relat- 
ing to or depending upon the amount of moist- 
ure in the atmosphere. 

The iVite of evaporation is greatly affected by the hygro- 
metric state of the air. auxiey, Physiography, p. 68. 

2. Readily absorbii 
as, hygrometric su' 



Daniell Hygrometer. 

A, bulb containing ether ; A, evaporation 
bulb covered with muiilin. 


ling and retaining moisture: 
ihstanees or plants.^ 


hygrometrical (hi 

grometrio 4 -«/.] 


des!g^ 

Hygro- 


>-met'ri-kal), a. [< %• 
e as hygrometric. 




as todca u 




m 

liyvRNteiki thewsMnilb 
etar on the right, the ‘ 


humidity 

bodies, especially of the moisture in the atmo- 
sphere, embracing also the theorv and use of 
such instruments as have been mvouted for 
this purpose. 

To get materials for further advance, astronomy requires 
. . the direct aid of an advanced optica of barology, of 
thermology, of hygrometry. 

H, Speneer, Universal Trogresa p. 186. 

hygrophaaons (hi-m*of'^nus), a. [< Gr. vv/idp, 
wet, moist, 4 show.] In hot.. 

* transparent, or like water, when moist, and 
opaque when dry. 

^gropt^^ (hi-grof ^i-lS), n. [NL. (Robert 
Brown, 1810), fern, sing., < Or. vyp^t wet, moist, 


0 

fourteen spedM are kiKiwih from tiM troploal or suhkrop- 
ical Darts of the world. 

Zygrophila» (hi-grof'i-m), n.pl. [NL. (Ferus- 
soc, 1821 ), neut. pL, < Gr. vypdt, wet, moist, 4 
^iXoc, loving.] A suborder of pulmoniferous 
gastropods, including the basommatophorous 
fresh-water family JUmnandeB, etc. 
Hygrophllask (hl-grfi-flFS-e), n.pf. [NL. (Nees 
von Rsenbeck, 1832), < liygrophila} 4 -ew.'] A 
subtribe of plants of the natural order Aeautha- 
ee<e^ tribe EueUiea:^ typified by the genus Hygro- 
phila^ oharaoterizea by a 2-Iippea corolla, and 
by having the filaments laterally united in 
pairs by their bases. 

HygropnorUB(h!-grof'o-ruB),n. [NL.(E. Fries, 
1838), < MGr. ijypMpoQ^ carrying water. < Gr. 

wet, moist, 4 -^poc, < ^psiv b E. ocari.] 
A genus of hymonomvoetous frngi, allied to the 
agaHcs, from which they differ in their peculiar 
habit, and their waxy (notmembranaoeous) gills 
and granular intermediate substance. Many of 
the species are oxcecriingly brilliant In ooloring, which, 
however, Is not a constant chanioter, H, comteue, for exam- 
ple, ranging in odor from yellow to scarlet 

hygroplasma (hi-gro-plaz'm|), n. [NL., < Gr. 
wypdf, wet, moist, 4 irMapa, anything formed.] 
In hot., a term proposed by Naogeli for the fluid 
part of protoplasm. Compare stereoplastna. 
hygrOBOOpa (hrgr9-Bkdp), n. [< Gr. iypdc, 
wet, moist, 4 OKOiruv, view.] An instrument 
or apparatus in which the hygroscopic property 
of some substance is employed for indicating 
approximately the humidity of the air, without 
attempting its accurate measurement. The most 
noted hygrosoopc is that of Baussure 
(also called the itair hygrometer), in 
which a prepared human hair, which 
expands or oontraots in length acoord- 
itig as the air is more or less moist, 
is made to move an index over a scale 
graduated from 0 to 100. By an adjust* 
ing-sorew the index may be set at 100 
whenever the air in the case ia known 
to be aaturated, and a flducial point 
on the Bcale is thereby maintained. 

hygroscopic (hl-gr$-skop'ik), 
a. [ihygroHCope •¥ -ic."] 1. Per- 
taining to thebygroscope ; per- 
ceptible or capable of being de- 
tected only by the hygroscope. 

—2, Having the property of 
absorbing moisture from the 
atmosphere, as hygroscopic tis- 
sue, or of becoming coated witli 
a film of moisture. 

However dry the air may appear to 
be, it always contains inoi'o or less . . . 
moisture. Though nut rocogniied by 
the senses, Its presence is readily re- 
vealed by the behaviour of certain 
substancea which greedily absorb 
moisture^ and are consequently said to 
be hygroHcopic. 

Huadey, Physiography, p. 66. 

3. In hot., sensitive to mois- 
ture: caused b^ moisture; . 
moving when moistened and then dried, as the 
elaters of Eqnisetum or the peristome of mosses. 

We may tlluatrate what we mean by the hygroeeopic 
movementa of plants : if the tissues on one side of an or- 
gan permit of rapid evaporation, they will dry quickly and 
contract, cauoing the part to bend to this aide. 

Darwin, Movement In ITanta, p. 48a 

hygrOBOOpieftl (hl-gr^Bkop'l-kftl), a. [< hjfgro- 
mmie + ■al.'] Bam. as hygrosefipie. 
l^grOBCOpielty (M'iro-f'k^-piB'i-ti), H. [< hy- 
groscojm 4 -tfy.] In hot., the character of be- 
ing hygroscopic; the property possessed by 
vegetable tissues of absorbing or dischaiging 
moisture, and expanding or shriukiDg accord- 
ingly. 

hygrostatics (hi-gr$-stat'iks), w. [< Gr. iyp6c, 
moist, 4 eraTiKoq, causing to stand: see static, 
staticB.\ The science or art of measuring de- 
ees of moisture. 

m (hl-gr^trS'kus), n. [NL. (St&l, 



Hair HygroMope of 
Sauuure. 

r, the hair Mtpported 
liy the clamp a, atl- 
JuKted tty the Kcrew A 
and stretched ever 
the pulley e by the 


weight 




subtribe Hygrophilea, it is oharteterfsed by a calyx 
of 6 narrow, nearly aqnal dtvialona; s bilabiate oorolla; 4 
parlectdldynamooiBtaaiena; entire opposite leavea; luid 
axillary sessile or snbaesailefloweira. The plants are erect 
ordlffoseheriia. Afewof tbemlwveJafnMudllaiyqilnaa 


),<Gr.Dyp^, wet,moist,4T/:>^;r®«v,pun.] A 

S enus of water-bugs of the neteropterous zam- 
y Bydrohatido!. B, remigie ia the most common North 
Amerioan species, of a hrown color, frequently seen run- 
ning over the sunaoe of the water of ponds and 

hyto^f. n. Same as huke. 
hyke^ (hlk), n. Same as haiBt, 

^la (M'IR), n. [NL., < Gr. ihg, a ^ 
forest, woodland, copse, wood cut down, 
wood, timber, stuff, material, matter (ef. E. 
matter, ult. < L. materia), prob. orig. H’kFn s 
L. silea, Him, a wood: see Hlean,^ A genus 
of tree-toads of the family Bylida, instituted 
by Laurenti in 1768. The ipeolei are numeroua 
H. oereteoler la ao called from the chameleon-like oolor- 
ohauges it undergoes. IsaoommonapaolaB 


, 111* 

«f ilM United Stitom the ihrlU pilling of whidh ii hcerdln 
•erij nring. 17. ordorta ii e Biinq^oeii iiwotei. 

Ivlaetilini (hl-lak^izm), n. r< w. vhutreiVf 
Mrk (< iUvf bark), + -im.} A barking or 
baying. [Bare.] 

There are tnrkeya too^ . . . end teroor three doga who 
herk with e ihaip kylaetitm. ShtlUy, Lettera p. 64. 

ByUkda (hriMe), n. pi See HyUdai, 

liylflBOUllT (niM9*9-sArjL n. KHykmmurus, 
^v.] A gigantlo fossil lisard, ox the genus 
Mfdmsaurus, 

SEsflMiaiiniB (M^l$-9-sft'raB). n. [NL., < Gr. 
i^ioct of the wood or forest (< vPjf, a wood : see 
Hyla)f + oaff/)Of, lizard.] A genus of gijnuitio 
dinosaurs, established woon remains rnscov- 
ered by Mantell in the wealden formation of 
Tilgate Forest in England, and characterized 
by the development of the dermal scutes into 
prodigious spines along the middle line of the 
back. One of these great lizards was probably 
about 25 feet long. 

Hjrlaplesia (hM^pi5'8i-|), n. [NL., < Gr. 
a wood, + TAnaloCf near, close to.] A genus of 
tropical American frog-like toads, typical of the 
family JSylapUtaiidw* The ipeolei ere very prettily 
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2. A genus of coleopterous insects. Dsteow, hjlollMlllll (hri^thd-izm), n. [< Or. nwt* 
1838. tor,*f dedr,Ck>d,+ -tem.] l^edootrino or belief 

^lobatixus (hX-lob-^tl'ne), n, pi WL'., < that matter is God, or that there is no God ex« 
Mylohates •¥ -inas.'] A subfamily of anthropoid cent matter and the universe. Also hNiolMssi. 
apeSjOf the family Simiidas, typified by the ge- hylothoilt (hi'l^thd-ist), n. [< hyloiMm 4* 
nus Ayte&ofa?, containing the gibbons. Thdy we ^ 

ohaneterlBed by their very deader form with ' 


One who believes that matter is God. 
Also hulafheial 


onaneteriBed by their very ueuaer form with extremely Also MUQlheial 

to^te(MpMl.U7tli.MiuXMdthepiMraoeotUelU^ ^lotoma n. [NL. (Latreille, 

M .1 T i \9 1804), fern, to SylotowM^ A genus of saw- 
J: flies, of the fMnihr TmOredinida, or HyloUmi. 



dr relating to the MylobaHnuBf or having their 
charaot.ers. 

n. n. One of the MyJohaHtue. 

^lobiWI (h!-l5^bi-us), n. [KL. (Germar), < 
Gr. wood, 4* pioQ, life.] A notable genus 
of weevils, of the fam^ CuroulionidaB. The 
species live in wood. A abietia is destructivo 
to firs and other coidfers. 

Hylodharis (hi-lok^^ris), n. [NL., < Gr. ihf, 
wood, forest, + rejoice.] A genus of 

humming-birds, based by Boie in 1831 upon one 
of the sapphire, TrocMhia aapphirinug. The 
name was subsequently appfied by various 
authors to several different groups of Ttoclii- 
lidw. 

&10Cicllla(hi.l^ika|),n. [NL. (Baird, 1864), 
<Gr, vX7, wood, + lux^f a bird like the thrush.] 
A genus of TurdidWy including the American 
wood-thrushes. The type is the oommon wood- ~ 

J7. muatdina; other abundant snd wdhknown 


files, of the family Tenthredinida!, or HyhUmb^ 
dee. The aeoond and third ittbrnargitul oelli of the fore 



Rote 8«w.||y ( HyMvma rwnr). (Croit ihowi ratufftt llxe. ) 

AAiAA.. ewh receive a recurrent nervure. There are aboat 

encan 26 European and 16 North American »peciea,olmther until 
thnidi. ■iae. J7. ruem li the row law-fly. 
eolesof Hylotomida (hl-lo-tomO-de), n, pi [NL., 


^ i/y/otomo + -<Ar.] A family df insects, 
bMAcdthruih,andthehermlt-ihraah. 6oe wood-thrueh, jiamed from the genus Bylofowo; now usually 


tinetoHa, 

or brightly colored ; they are inch ai E. tinetoria, H, 
pMa, and E. MMioM, the Utter living in the Andei of 
ttio United BtatM of Colombia at a hdght of 6,000 feet 
above tlie tea. Poie, 1827. 

j^lapleaiidm (Una-plfi-sri-de), n. pi [NL., 
CEylapleakt 4> •idee.] A family of batrachians, 
named from the genus ffylaphinay having the 
sacral apophyses not flattened, the toes all free 
and dilated at the ends, perfect ears, and no 
neck-glands. The few species are confined to 
tropical America. AXao Mylapleaidw, Synony- 
mous with Bendrobatidm, 
hylde^t, v- A Middle English form of Imld. 
Sylde^t. A Middle English form of "held, pret- 
erit of hoW-, 

hylcg (hi'leg). fi. [Of Ar. origin.] In osfrof., 
we planet vwich rules the particular sign of the 
Eodiac which happens at the instant of a nativ- 
1^ to be in the ascendant, or first twelfth part 
of the heavens above the eastern horison: the 
apheta, prorogator, signifloator, or giver of life. 
Also spelled nileg, 

hylephobia (lfi-l$-f5'bi-|), n. [< Gr. matter, 

^r fear: cf. hydrophobia,'} Morbid fear 
of matenalism; dread of the result of material- 
istic doctrines. [Bare.] 

HyUphohta U now often regsrded si s iicred msdnesq 
IS epilepsy used to be. 

G. S, Eapl, Amer. Jour. PiyohoL, Nov., 1887, p 162. 
hylidmn (hi^li-sizm), n. Same as hylim. 
hjlioist (hl'li-sist), n. A materialist; specifi- 
cally, one of the early Ionic philosophers. 
S^lidtt (hl'li-dfi), n,pl, [NL.; Improp. Hylada; 
sHyla 4- -jekr.] A lamiiy of arcuerous salient 
amphibians, named from the genus Eyla^ hav- 
ing maxillaxy teeth, dilated sacral diapophyses, 
and dilated terminal phalanges. The species sre 
oommonly oslled tr0§4oad§ or tre$/roff$. The limits of 
the family hive vsried widely with oillerant writers. The 
very obvious ohsmetor of the dilated disk-like ends of the 
toes is by no means peoullw to the EyUdaijjuid has caused 
various toads and ffoga some even ol a different auborder 
of batrachiana to be erroneously referred to this fkmily. 
Elimtiiatlon of all such greatly reatriota the family, con- 
formably to the definition here riven, 
byliim (hi'lizm), n. [< Gr. matter (see 
Eyla), H- -Urn.] In metaph , : (a) Materialism ; 
specmcally, the doctrines of the early Ionic 
pnilosophers. (b) The theory which regards 
matter as the principle of evil. Also hylieim, 
hjllt. An obsolete spellingof hiU, 
]iylODlit6(hI'l^bftO,fi. {ilSylobatea,} A mem- 
ber of the mnuB Eykmiea or subfamily JSTyto- 
^Unm; a ioug-armed ape or gibbon. 
Iblotates (O-lobVtfiEV n. n^., < Gr. iTiJo- 
pary^, one who haunts the woods, < ihf, a wood, 
forest, 4- pdry^, one who mounts, < paiveiv^ go.] 
1. Agenusof anthropoid apes, the gibbons or 
long-armed apes, typical of the subfiimily Ey~ 
hbatina, it usually inoludes all the gihbona being thus 
mterminous with the subfoaBliy, but the siamang Is some- 
ttaes sapaimted hom the rest under the genus Sumama. 
piereaw sevenl true n^es of EyMmite, aooh ai B. «w. 
fiseaywaiidgMMi. lU^ir, lau. 



called Drymodca. J, Oouldy 1841. « ra - ^ i 

Hylodes^ (lfi-16'dez), n. [NL., < Eyla 4- Gr. 

diocy form.] A genus of toads, of ftie tomily I ^ * hylozoiam. 

-* ■ - - ® . - »• -It The numen which the hploeoieik corporecUst paM all 

his devotions to is a certain blind shee-god or goddaia 
called Nature, or the life of matter. 


CyaUgnathuUSy containing such species as E, 
oxyrhynchua of t^ West Indies. They resem- 
ble tree-toads. • 

hylQgeneslf (hl-l(- jeu 'e-sis), n, [< Gr. vAf/, 
matter, 4- yiveoic, generation.] The origin of 
matter. 

hylogeny (hl-loj'e-ni), n. [< Gr. matter, 
+ -y7v€ia,<-y«4f,producing: see-peny.] Same 
as hylogmeaia, 

l^loid (hrioid), a, and it. [< Eyla 4- •aid,} 
l, a. Of or relating to the Eylidce, 
n,. n. One of the Jlylidm, 

hyloldealism (hi''l6-l-de'al-izm), n. [< Gr. bhi, 
matter, + E. idealieni,} The doctrine that real- 
ity belongs to the immediate object of belief 
as such; sensuous subjectivism. 


Cwiworth, InteUeetual System, p 107* 
hylosoieal (hl-l9-z6'i-kgl)> a. [< kyloaoie 4* 
-af.] Same as hylozoic. 

There bath been already mentioned another form of 
Atheism, called by us hploadodL 

Cudvforth, InteUeetual System, p 106. 

hylOBOiam (hf-l9-z5'izm), n. [< Gr, OAy, matter. 
4- animal, + <4^11.] The doctrine that all 
matter is endowed with life. 

EyUmim. makes aU body; as snob, and therefore evsiy 
■rniiilestatomof lt,tohaveli " « - . x-. 


It, to have life eawntially belonging to it 
CudirerlA, InteUeotual System, p 106. 


ben we have attained to this conception of /mloaaiem, 
living material universe, the mysten of Nature la 

liylotot (M'Ifr.ist), n. [Prop. *hylist, < Gr. Mi?, ... *^*1^ 

matter (see Myla), + -fet.] One who belieye. [Ashyloaio-^ + ^1] 

matter io he God. Also huloi»u A ^llever in hylozoiem ; one who holds, thrt 


Wbeni 
of a 1 ‘ 
solved. 



[-lor^-ji), tt, [< Gr. ihiy matter, + 
speak; see -otoyy.] The doc- 
leory of matter as unorganised. 


’M'l^mis), n. [NL., < Gr. (lAv, wood, 
S. emgfo.] A genus of insectivorous 
mammals, of the subfamily Qymnurineej differ- 
ing from Oymnura in the shorter tail and smaller 
third upper premolar. E, auUlua is a species 
formerly wrongly referred to the Tupaiidw, 
Muller and Eohlegel, 1843. 
hylopathlo (hi-l^path'ik), a, [As hyhpaih^am 
+ -te.] Pertaining to hyiopatnism. 
hylcmatbifini (U-lop'a-thizm), n. [< Gr. 
matter, 4- Trdfiof, feeliuf?, 4* -ism.] The doc- 
trine that matter is sentient, 
hylopatlllst (hi-lop'a-thist), n. [As hylopath- 
4* -tof.] A believer in hylopathism. 
hylophagous (hl-lof'a-gus), a, [< Gr. iXo^yog, 
eating wood, feeding’in the woods, < i»Av, wood, 


matter, and every particle of it, has a species of 
life or animation. 

The hylozoifti. by Cndworth'saooount of them, aieribed 
a little more to their atoms, Imagining them endued with 
a quality which, though not peroeptlon, might be atUed 
the seed or principle whereout by the junction of many 
of them together pereeptiou might be oompleated. 

A. Tucker, Light of Natera H. L 2 l 

The kuhtoUt can attribute oonseiousneii to the falling 
stone, wbile Deacartei denied it to even the highest brutes. 

MeK, CaUM, Mind, zttl aao. 

hylOBoiridC (Id^l^zd-is'tikl, a, [< hyloagiat + 
-ic.] Of or perliaining to nylozofsm or the hy- 
lozoists: as, the hyloaoiatie conception of the 
universe. 

A Monism that— though ementially based on hykemia* 
tie assumptions — pretendiL nevertheless, to explain evvy** 
thing in strict keeping with mechaniosl prlnolples. 

2»/te0!p«*C’OMf<MaTOhl7,MS7. 

liylc»oliMcaUy(hin5-ff6-i8'ti-kri-i)9 0id^^ After 
tne manner of the nylozoists; in accordance 
with hvlozoistio doctrines. 



□LyiiOpilUlUi iiu-iUA 1 -iub;, 

a wood, + ctAoc, loving.] 
of American 
greenlets, of 
the family Vire- 
onido!. It differs 
from Vireo proper 
in the stouter feet 
with larger daws 
and equal lateral 
toes, more oonloal 
bill with stimighter 
oolmen, and other 
charaeters. The 
wings are about ss 
long as the tall, and 
both are rounded. 

The genus contains Hytaakau* telmitn, 

upward of 16 spe- _ 

oi^ all of the warmer puta of continental AsNriea; B. 
•fliateri Is an esainple. C. ,7 . 7eiiMii4iialr, abont 1888. 



and Aphrodite (Venus), or of Apollo and one 
of the Muses, in some legends originally a 
mortal youth, invoked in hymeneal sonss to 
reasons variously given. Also called Syma^ 
neeua, 

Here*s eight that mnit take hands 
To Join in Bynmfe hands. 

Chafe., As yon Like i^ V. 4. 
They light the nuptial toreh, bM invoke 
Hymen, then first to mudata ritaa invoked. 

MQaon, P. Ib, xl. SSL 

Henee»2. Marriage; the weddedstate. [Poet- 
ical or archaic.] 

Well^ have aU, ahr, that wagwajaa 


and happy. 


A JiNifei^Xpiemaattiri 
To whose hocB^ 

Owe we oim thanks Itegra^ time oy fe ^^ 

** * UiA 


Wovldlhli nm«flioflk-k»?t, and thli 
llbelE-fliiaiMii, wera laid op like wlntarbat^ 
mi all mea grear to rale w at our wortli. 

TBinnifmtn, Prlnoew, It. 

jfl (hitmen), n. [< Gr. ij4v a thin 

, a membrane.] A memmne. SpeoifloallT 
—(a) In anal., a fold of mnooni membiane itretohea 
dpaiiiT okMlng the external orifice of the vagina. 


2944 

liyiiMiiiteom [<NL./ig- 

L./0rr0s5E. odafi.J In&of., 


ifiefiiiffiii y.f *4* XiajufTv s j 

provided with a hsrmeninm. 

Hyniflililli (hi-me-id^ni)^ n. nl [NL. (Elias 
Ines, 1821), < hymenium (whieh thhse plants 

S ) + -diif.] An orderof bymenomyoetous 
sontaining 8 genera, snoh as Agarieust 
h PoJgporua, 


phore, the eompoond stnietiire which beam it 
It Indadee the ilganMiif (whieh ere immed Iqr the oobi 
mon mnahrooin), Po^fporti, BvdmL TMnkarti, Okwa 
rUit Mid the aomewhat anomalona AwnettSi^ whitih an 


^ uimftoruSf etc. They are placed by 
later authoxiues in cbe families Agarimi, Poly- 
poreif Hydneif etc. 


(M) In eeaefi.. the ligament between the opposite valves 
of a bivalve i mvi l . 

lipMIIM (hl-me-nd'l), n. [NL. (so called in 

Abiirioii to toe £hat toe u fomed of l&nwnioiiow (M-me'ni^fftr), n. [KL., < Gr. 

v/Slum, taken in too sense of kimentmt. + -^ipos, 
!? ?; ii? l>eMing,<ff/M!w = B.toofi.] Into(.,ihe8true- 

tore OT part wUeh bears toe hymenium. Some- 

ii3CSsr-u,s?^hfc”iio*:^*s *«««.* + 

Me terminal paniolea and thick ob- liyina^w (hl-me-id tis), n. P^L., s kymen^ + 

-Itts.] In pathol.j mdammatfon of the hymen. 



Hym^nma CrnrhaHi, 


Mavea. eedi of 2 leaflets, rather large white flowen 
ikort densely omynboae terminal paniolea and thick 
long or ovate p^ About 
8 apeeiw are known, all iia- 
tivea of timdoal Amerioa. 

JET. Oourbord grows to an 
enonnoua alae^ and lives to 
a very great ag& Bome of the 
extant individuals being 
■apposed to be Older than 
the Christian era. Theheart- 
wood is very hard and toogh, 
and is hence mnch valned for 
wheei-woik, particularly for 
oogs. It is also valuable for 
pos^ rails, and gates. It 
takes a fine polidi. and is 
so heavy that a onbic foot 
weighs about 100 pounds. 

A vwnable resin exudes from 
the trunk. It Is known in 
the West Indies aatheloetisf* 
trss or eomitfi-trM, and in 
Panama as ofyarnDba. Six 
exttnet speoiea of this genus have been described from 
the Gretaoeous of Bobelllil^ and one from the Miocene of 
Croatia. 

gpngnaie (hi-me-iia'ik)2a. [< LL. ^pmcfiotciis 
(cf. Gr. T/xhioiof), < Gr. Hymen: see By- 
Maul.] Pertainmg to Hymen ; used to invoke 
the Hymen, as in hymeneal songs or epi- 
thalamia.^Bymgiiflio meter, adaotylio dimeter aoat- 
aleotto (..«.« .. w w). 

HpaMnanthara (hi^men-an-the'r|), n. [NL. 
(Bobert Brown, 1818), referring to the scales 
borne by the anthers, < Gr. a membrane, 
4> NL. anUkeraf an anther.] A small genus of 
rigid shrubs or small trees, of the natural order 
VMafiew and tribe Aloodeiem, They have amalb 
■xiUary, frequently polygamous flowers, with the sepals 
and petals nearly equal, the latter Short; anthers almost 
aeasAa united in a tube around the pistlL and bearing 

' on the back an erect acale ; placentas of the ovary 2 or 
lanly a eaoh hearing 1 ovule ; aud the leaves alternate, 
ellen elaatered. Only 4 apedes are known, natives of 
AesMIa or New giudand. H. dmuSa, the •omb’box- 
wood, la a mnch-bnuiohed shrub often many feet in height 
B. MmktU la a tell ipiny shrub, well adapted for dose 
w-a — ^ profusion of voy fragnnt flowera, 

..antherem (hProen*an-th8'rf^), n. ph 
(Beichenbaoh, 1837), < Symenanihera + 


knnenlimi (hl-me'ni-um), n. ; pi. hymenia (-&>)• 
JNL., < Gr. dim. of ipiv a mem- 

brane.] In bot, the fructifying surface in fungi, 
especially when the spores are naked, it is an 
■apegallon of spore mother-odla with or without sterile 
oells, in a continuous stratum or layer upon a aporophore. 
In the common muthroom, Apsncus, for example, the 
hynunitm or spore-bearing anrlaoe is naked or exposed, 
and apread over the gills, oovering them on all lideB with 
a delioate membrane, upon which the reprodnotlve otgans 
are developed. Also cioled fipmsniel Mfcr. Bee onts un- 
der opothMtttm, ateutj and FungU 
Ebmenodictyon (m^men-$-dik^ti-on), n. [NL. 
(Wallich, 1824), so called with ref. to tiie thin 
reticulated leaves, < Gr. igjvf a memtnnkne, H- 
SiicrvoVf a net.] A genus of dicotyledonous g^- 
OTetalous trees or shrubs, of the natural order 
BMaeeeBf tribe CinehoneWj characterized byhav- 
ing the stiiipa fusiform, the flowers in branch- 
ing paniculate spikes, with foliaeeous bracts, 


and 


as a aubatitute for cinchona bark, but it it of little value. 


structure of the interior, < Gr. a mem- 
brane, + yaoHip, stomach.] A genus of fungi, 
of the subclass (kateromycetes. it is chamoterfaed 
by having the poidium Ileahy or thin ; the oavitiea at first 
empty, radiating or irregular; tramg composed of elon- 
gated Mlh ^and ajgoree vwinB. fungi ne globqee, 

only smaller. 

HramogWltrefB (hl^men-^-gas'trf-e), n.pl 
\NL,f< Hymenogaater-^-m.'} Atribeof fnni^, 
of the subclass Q-aateromyoetes, typified by the 
gemis Hymenogaater. They may be regarded ss sn 
assemblage of the simplest forms of the Gfosetfrompeclss, 
possessing usually the simple atruoture of the Wpe, but 
including also ^ «..-.- . 

pcridtum,andJ_ 

ing the body of the fungus, 
and HymtnogtuUrL 


tally the simple atruoture of the type, but 
» the genera QauHaria, which is without a 
SMomim, which haa a central column croaa- 
Alao written Hymmogattrei 


AJaodoiaaB* 

hfinaiieal (hl-me-nfi^^), a. and n. [As hynum- 
Ofi + -ah'] I. a. Penaining or relating to mar- 
riage. Also hymeniah 
Gbarua Ayrnwiaal 
Or trinmnhal chaunt. 

M at ch ed with thiniL wonld be all 
But an empty vannt. 

ShAlyy, To a Skylark^ xiv. 


Itwua 

nlMltedMii 


jdeaaaatto her to be led to the kummatU altar by 
eari. Jffv, OaateU, Wives and Daughtera, 1. 286. 


rii. (Meicuenbaoh, 1837), < Hymenanthera + .. .v ^ r/n* 

»,] Atribe of plants of the na&iral order Fio- WO^OgaiJ^hi-me-noj e-ni), n. [< Gr. a 
kartoOf containing the single genus Symenan- producing; see 

Aff? It iB retemd by latter to theMbe ■®*V J , The jmdnotios of membrane u the 

^ ^ “ «>.««« uj wwr auuun;. w uw iriuc ^ oontBOt Of two liquids, BB albumen and 

fat, when the former gives a coating to the glob- 
ules of the latter. 

liymenogra]fli 7 (lfl-me-nog'r^fi),n. [<Gr.il/c^, 
a membrane, 4* -ypo^to, < write.] A de- 

scription of the membranes of animal bodies, 
hytnenoid (hl^men-oid), a. [< Gr. 
membranous. < a membrane (see 

hymeffi), + eidoCf form.] Resembling a hyme- 
nium in struoture; membranous: applied by 
Ldvilld to certain fungi in whieh the mycolia 
are united into a sort of membrane. 
Imnenolichan (hi^men-$-lX^ken), n. [< Gr. 
vu^ {vpcv-), a membrane, + lichen.] A 

lichen having the character of the Bymenomy- 

^ hymwiologlcal (hPmen-$-loj'i-kal), a. [< hy- 

Of or pertaining tohymen. 

"n.' a. A ra^ti^Iamium. *'^^)®^SSbranV 

Airibesveiily quires the see -ology.] 1. The science or study of the 

, Jfflion, P. L, iv. TIL memiiiiHies of the animal organism.— >2. A 

Plmyl of kymaiiiy^ treatise on such membranes. 

hym^cxn^e^(h!^nien-fr>mi-86^t^^^ Same 
. “S'™ as^egweaeoj. ^ as hynmomyeetoua. 

One of 


Obmiiidtof, Buptial, etis. See fnatrimaniai. 
iL n, A mamage-song. 

Par her the qionse prepares the bridal ring, 
For her white viigina kymamaU ring. 

/WaSloiaa to Abelard,!. 


220 . 


Imnonomyeetoid (hl^men-f-mX-sB'told), a 
Same as hymenomyeetous, 
luniienoinyoetoag (hi^men-^-mi-sB'tasl, a. 
Pertaining to or having the eharaeters of the 
Bymenomyoetea, Also nymenomyoetal, hynmo- 
tnyeetoid, 

Hmanopappefli (hl^men-$-pap'8-8), n. pi 
(NL. (Cassini), < Bymenopappua + -ms.] A 
former tribe of composite ^ants, typified bj 
the genus Bywmopappua : now placed in the 
tribe Balenkideat, 

HymenopappiiB (hi^men-^-pap'us), n. [NL. 

L. L^iritier de Brutelk 1788), so called 
from the hyaline pappus, < Gr. ipyv iPpav-), a 
membrane, + NL.nai^us, q. v.t A genus oi 
composite plants, of the tribe Belenioidm, the 
type of the old tribe Bymanapappm. The headi 
•re bomogsmoni and dlaoold, the braoui of the involacrc 
are free, the atyle-hranohee are linear and obtuse jind thi 
pappua aoales Short, obtuse, or nearbr equal. They an 
nerba with ladloal or alternate pinniaeoted leaver and 
oorymboae white or ydlow flower-heada Seven ai^ei 
are known, all natives of North America. 
hyilMnqi^ortt (hl'men-^fdr), a. Same as hy- 

fflCftfOPwOftf 

Hm«ii0||dloreB(hS^men-^^ [NL. 

(Presl, 1836), as hymmophonm + -ms.] A di- 
vision of ferns, not now recognized, including 
the tribes AapidHacaat, Aaplentaeem. etc. 
hannenopbornm (hl-me-nof'fi-rnmL n. [NL., 
< Qr. ijSjVj, a membrane, + < ^patv = E. 

bsari.j Same as hymeniophore, 
Hymenophyllacatt (hl^men-o-fi-lfi'sf-fi), n. pi 
[nL. (Gauoiohaud-Boauprd, 1826), so called in 
alluzion to the filmy nature of the frond, < Gr. 

llpev-)t a membrane, + ^iUov, a leaf.] A 
family of homosporous ferns, it is oharaotorised 
by having the sporangia bomo on an elongated, often fill- 
form, reoeptaol^ aurrouiidod by a compete trausvenM 
ring opening vertloally ; aoii tenninal or maigiiial from 
the apex of a vein; iudurium inferior, uaually of the aame 
textsve aa the frond; fronds delioatoly membranoua and 
pellnoid. There are only 2 genera, UymmopkyUum and 
Tfiohamianaat and Sbont 176 gpeolea mostly oonflned to the 
tropioB. 

senofbhyllAoeoiiB (hl^men-^fi-lA^shius), a. 

ivingthe appearance or oharMters of the By- 

metumhyUaoeaf, 

(hi^men-^-fir M), n. pi [NL. 
(Endlicher, 1833), < Bymenophmwn + -ece?] A 
name originally employed to designate a tribe 
of ferns, but inelnding tlie same genera as the 
ByrnenophyUaem, 

Ib^enop&lluni (hi^men-q-fil'um), n. [NL., 
\ Gr. {fpyvlbpev-)^ a membrane, + ss L. 

foHumf a leaf.] A genus of usually small and 
sometimes very minute ferns, including a large 
number of speeies with filmy pellucid fronds, 
foiind chiefly in hot and damp tropical forests ; 
the filmy ferns or laee-fems. it is cloariy allied to 
the genna TrMiomanw, from which it differa in having the 
two valves of the inveduorc aeparate and not blended into 
a oup. None ia found in North America. Two extinct 
BpecfcB of this genua have been described from the Gai^ 
bonif erons of Enropa one from the Cretao«M>ue of Kansas, 
and one from the lAriqile group of Cedorada 0. Tun^ 
bridoanae, the Tnnbridge tom, ia a native of England. 

'tdr), w. A hymenop- 


srouB mseet; one of the Bymenoptera. Also 
hymengpteran^ 

^^SanssM^^^), neuter^ p^l^^’of Syme^te- 
ru8! see hymewmteroua,] A large and impor- 
tant order of the class hmeta. The order ia 
oharacterlsed by the 4 membranons wings, of which the 
hind pair is almost always smaller than the front pair, and 
baa oiimparatlvriy few nervores. The moutli bean man- 


avar. 


hygaen.^ 


‘raSS55!S±'””'^'->- * 


in MsAeneloppftbe algal 
_ — u itottia. jg BButoM 
I aome flclieDa.»HyamBl 



[< Bymoal + -le.] 

(hi-ma-nik'^lBr), a. [< NL. hy- 

mmA mOt q. v., •¥ L. eolm, inhabit.] In hot. 
liduidiiSqg Gig hymgnium. Cooke. 


tpatagtkm wonld be tboni&t at first sight to be- 
long to a Peiiia rather than to a Nymenompeste. 

Da Btafy, Fungi (wani.X p. 80 S. 

Bfnifliiomyoetai (hi^men-^mi-sfi'tfiz), n. ph 
[fOi. (Elias Fries, 1880), < G% (f>P^k a 
membrane, -f f((>xvc,pl./ivxvrec, Aiushroom.1 
gnbelass or an order ox fungi, ot the group JBa- 
eidiomyeeteif characterised by having a hyme- 
aiiim OB the tree, espoeed soifeoe of the gporo- 



the 

kblebee (S0mh$s)t 


^pNcSonorheadt 4,oeelluii e. 
anleimet <clypeiis| r, Ubrami/, 
mandible i >, e^pharyns ! A, max- 
Ilia; eardot >, A /, meatumand 
mbmantuni ; m, m \ laMai palpuai 
M, paraaloma t e, lingua, or median 
— tHe li^lai w, occipital 
i s.apiderlteftorhyporiia- 
die eting: a, qiuufrale 
Klerlte, connected widi one of the 
lances of the iting i A duet of the 


g iww ed median place in whidi the lancea play | A 
I aaum palpUbnaiheath-pftaGeai g.i^talaparlura 



dild«%aiid t knrar lip or tongaodiMthadbsrtliomullln. 
Tho tani ore genendly 6-joliitod, lometlniM 4-|olnt^ 
nrdy tt*Jolnted, Mid rwy Mdom heteromerou. The eb- 
domeu of the female if provided with a molttvilYe ovl* 
poeltor, which may act ai a itlng, a law, or a bonw. The 
larr« are vennlform and footleei^ except In Ph|/Uo»hapa 
and XtOophoffa^ In which thay ere caten^Uar-Uke and have 
feet, olie Hymmopltiira are usually pUoed at t^ head'of 
the olaeiof Inseoti^ not only on account of their high itmc- 
tnrel development^ bn t also with nward to their extraoidl- 
nary Instinctive faculties and social quilltlea In modem 
nrstems the order is divided Into 8 series and 86 families. 
The series are: (l) PhylHwhaga, the saw-flies; (8) XWo- 
fihaya, the homtalis; with six families the 

species of which are mainly parasitic; (4) or 

cuckoo-bees; (5) BtUfMyiM, the four families of ants; 
(6) Fwumni, eleven famUies of sand- and wood-wasps; (7) 
iXpioptefa^ with two families of solita^ and one of M>ciM 
wasps; and (8) ilntAopMla^ with the two families of bees. 
In number of species this order stands next to Cokop- 
tera; it probably includes nearly one fourth of all inseota 
More than 1,000 genera are represented in Burope alone, 
and there are over 7,000 described European species. Be- 


tween 0^000 and dooo species have been described for 
America north of Mexico^ and yet the extensive group of 
Pwrturiiiea is little known, especially in its smaller forma 
— Fonorlal Hsnmonoptgra. Bee/ossoriof. 
hymenopteral (hl-me-nop'te-ral), a. [< hyme- 
nopter-ou8 + -al.] Same as hjfmenqpteraus, 
hsrmenopteraii (m-mo-iiop'te-rs,n), n. [< Ey* 
meruiptera -h -aro,] Same as T^menopter, 
hymenopteriBt (hi-me-nop't^-rist), n. [< Sy~ 
memniera H- -isf,] One who collects or stodieB 
the Bymenoptera, 

tamMojterologiit n. 

[< hymenopterology + -iaU^ One who is versed 
m the study of Stymenaptera, Lubbock, 
Imnenopterology (hi-mo-nop-te-rorp-ji), n, 
L< Hymenoptera + Gr. -loylOf < ^eiv, speak: 
see -ology,} That department of entomology 
which relates to Hymenoptera, 
bymenoiiteron (hi-me-nop'te-ron), n. [NL.: 
coohymenoptm'ows.l One of the Hymenoptera, 
Imnenopterous (hi-mo-nop't^-rus), a, (;< NL. 
Hymenopteru8f < Gr. Ifievd^repoc, membrane-wing<> 
ea, < membrane, + irrepiv, wing.] Having 
membranous wlng^- specifically, naving the 
characters of the Hymenoptera; pertainmg to 
the Hymenoptera, Also hymenopteral, 
Bymenothalainea (hHmenH^-tha-lfi'mf-e), n, 
pi. [NL. (Lindley, 1846), < Gr. a mem- 
brane, + a* chamber.! A division of 

lichens; now referred to the tribe Zeeideacei, 
hymenotomy (h!-me-not'^mi), u, [< Gr. 
a membrane, + ropii, a cutting, < ripveiVf ro- 
fulv, cut.] 1. In anaf., dissection of the mem- 
branes of the animal body; hymenological 
anatomy.^2. In ygryi, incision of the hymen, 
practised in certain cases of imperforation ox 
the vagina, in order to give exit to blood re- 
tained and aocumulatea in the cavity of the 
uterus. Dunglieon. 

hymexmlnm ihi-men'd-lum), n. ; pi. hymenula 
(-1J). [NL., dim. of Gr. ip^v a mem- 

brane : see hyfnen^, hymenium,'] In hof . , a shield 
containing asci. Cooke, 

S^mettlaa (hi-met'i-an), a, [< L. HymetHue, 
CHymettuSf < Gr. Hymettus: see def.1 

Of or pertaining to Hymettus, a mountain of 
Attica in Greece, celebrated for its flowers, 
honey, and marble: like that of Hymettus. 
The mountain is covered with heather, the blossoms of 
which give it, when seen from a distance^ a roey-purple 
coloring. 

A lovely bee . . • absconding himself in HyvMttian 
flowera. Fireside iravoia p. 76. 
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Xhaa thal toke that haly tre {the oroai]^ . . . 
And bare It forth so them omang. 

With Mmpnm and with nobil bsm. 

Boty Ji09d (E. E. T. 8.), p. 188. 

Our solemn kynma to sullen dirges change. 

FAok., R. ai3 J., iv. 6. 

Ourself have often tried 
Valkyrian ApwuM, or into rhythm have dash’d 
The passion of the prophetess. 

Tennyson, Princess, tv. 

Speciflcally — 2. A metrical formula of public 
worship, usually designed to be sung by a com- 
pany 01 worshipers. The hymns of the ancient He- 
brews are technically called nsainu. From the early 
Christian period many traces of hymns remain, as in the 
Magnifloat, Benodlctua etc*, in the Kew Testament, in 
soon references as l Cor. xiv. 16, ^h. v. IMaa. v. 18, etc., 
and in tho universally recognisedTOloria Patri, Gloria in 
Bxoelsia and Te Deum. The long succession of impor- 
tant Greek and Latin hymnists n^ns with Ephraem 
Syros and Hilary of Poitiers (both orthe fourth century) 
respeotlvdly, though several productions of known au- 
thorthip ahtedate flielr time. Most of the great medieval 
Latin hymns were composed as sequences, the most fa- 
mous being the Dies Im. The Roman Catholic Church 
possesses a iaige number of such hymns, mostly in Latin. 
The Reformation in Germany was disUngnished by a re- 
markable ontburst of hymns of every description. Eng- 
lish hymnody began in the sixteenm century, but was 
principslly confined to metrical versions of the Psalms 
until the first publication of Isaac Watts (in 1707) and 
the hymns of Charles and John Wedey. Since then the 
prodnetiou of hymns has been constant and siguifleant in 
both England and America. Medieval and modem hymns 
are nearly always divided into equal and similar sections 
of from three to twelve lines or strophes each, which are 
called efctisM or venet. 

And when they had sang an Apmn, they went out Into 
the mount of Olives. Mat. xxvL 80. 

Admonishing one another in psalms and hymnt and spir^ 
itual songa Col. Hi. 16. 

3. In a naiTow senso, an extra-Blblical poem 
of worship: opposed to psalm, Speelally used in 
oonneotion with the discussions about me propriety of 
using any musical formulte in publio worship which are 
not directly derived from the Bible.— ADgoed4llail 
hymns. Bee ateeedarian.— Angilio hymn, dhemblo 
hymn, oommnwion hymiLMarsiillaiienyiim, etc. 
See the qualifying woma— Evening hymn. Same as 
sMii-sMm, 1.— Beven great hsrmns, a collective name 
for the following medieval Latin hymns : Dies Ine ; Hora 
Noviaaima; Jesu,daloi8 memurla; Btabat Mater: Veni, Cre- 
ator Bpiritus ; Veni, Bancts Spiritas ; and Vexilia Regia 
Imnn (bim), v.; pret. and pp. hymned (himd or 
mm^ned), ppr. hymning (liimMng or him'uiiig). 
r< hymn, n. Or. LL. nymnire, eing hymns ; 
from the noun.] 1. irans, 1. To oelebrate or 
worship in song; address hymns to; salute with 
song. 

As sons of one great Blrc^ 

Hymning the Eternal Father. 

Baton, P. L., Vi. 96. 

The mulbeny-tree stood centre of the danoe ; 

The mulberry-tree was hymn’d with dulcet airs. 

Cotyper, Task, vL 697. 
There the wild wood-robin 
Uymne your solitude. 

A T. Cooke, Trailing Arbutus. 

2. To express in a hymn; sing as a hymn: as, 
*^hymne(fthni\\tB,^J. Baillie. 

The perpetual poem hymned by wind and surge. 

iiarper’8 May,, LXXVI. 767. 

n. intrans. To sing hymns. 

And touch’d their golden harps, and hymning praised 

God and his worka MUfon, P. L.; viL 858. 


Where rim (falie ladleX tuning her i 
Of EnglMid’s e mp reeiie to her f 
For your alfeot^ to near that vln 
Makfi oboioe of your chart aeUe taTbiaie her ibif. 

Mir.perMegiu, pTm, 

Itymiiiflllf, adv, [< hymn + -irfii.] In the man- 
ner of a hymn. 

Sonneta are carroled hymnUh 
By lada and'maydena Stanihuret, Jfindid, IL flig. 

liynmlst (him'nlst), n. [< hmin -frf.] A 
composer of hymns: one skilled in the writing 
of hymns; a hyznnologist. 

Our familiar Aymniff. Watta 

U, W, Beecher, N. V. ChriatiMi Union, Dec. 80, 1876. 

hynmodigt (him'no-dist), n, [< hymnody + 
-ist] Ahymnist. 

hymnody (him'no-di), n. [< ML. hymnodia, < 
Gr. ipw/tdiOf the singing of a hymn, hymning, 

< lpv^)66Cf singing hymns, < i^pvoff a hymn, + 
aeideiv, Metv, sing : see ode, Cf. psalmody,] 1 . 
The act or art of singing hymns or sacred songs ; 
psalmody.— 2. Hymns collectively; the body 
of hymns belonging to a particular period, coun- 
try, sect, or au^or. 

hymnographer (him-nog'r^f6r), n, [< hymnog^ 
raphy + -e>*A.] A hymn-writer.* 
hynmography (him-nog'ra-fi), n. [< Gr. as if 
Hpvoypa^Ofivuvoypa^f writing hymns, < bpvoct 
a hymn, + yfto^iv, write.] The art or the aet 
of writing hymns. 

hynmologist (him-nor^-iist), n, [< hymmtoay 
+ -irf.] 1. A student of nymnology: aeonnouf- 
scur ill the histoiy, classincation, criticism, and 
use of hymns. — 2. A hymn-writer, 
hymnology (him-norv-ji), n, [< LL. as if 
nologUiy < Gr. ipv6?oyta^ < ipvoMyoc, sin^ng 
hymns (> LL. hymnologus^ a singer of hymns), 

< Ipvof, a hymn, + -Aoy/c, < Aeyciv, speA:: see 
-olopy,] 1. The science of hymns, treating of 
their history, olassifleation, criticism, and use. 
— 2t. Hymnody. 

That hymnotoffie which the primitive Church used st 
the offering of bread and wine for the Enchariat. 

J, MeiU, Diilcguea, p. 66. 

hymn-tune (him'tfin), n. A musical setting of 
a hymn, usually adapted for repetition with the 
successive verses or stanzas. Certain kinds of 
hymn-tunes are called chorals, 
hy^-writer (him'ii^t^r), n. A writer or oom- 
poser of hymns; a hymnist. 
b^pnef, n. An obsolete form of hymn, 
hyno^t, n. An obsolete form of hind^, 
h^d^tf u. Same as hend^, 
hyngt. An obsolete preterit of hang, Chauedf, 
hydDranchial (hi-d-brang'ki-al), a, [< hyo(i^ 
+ branchial,] Pertaining to the hyoid bone 
and the branchim. 

Hyodon (hl'p-don), n. [NL., < Gr. i, the letter 
tmsilon, T (in ref. to hyoid), + 6dbif (Adovr-) s 
H. tooth,] Tho typical genus of Huodontidas, 
having teeth on the hyoid bone, whence the 
name. H, ahsoides is the common mooneye 
or toothed herring of the United States. Ze- 
sueur, 1818. See cut under moon 


BmetUo (hi-met'ik), a, [< Hymettus + -tc.] 
Same as HymetUan, 

The censor L, Crsaina was much oeniured about the 
yeir 660 on account of his house with six small columns 
of Bymettio marble. 

C. 0. Matter, Manual of AtoIuboI. (trana), 1 188. 

hymn (him), n. [< me. hympne, himpne, usually 
ynmne, impne, < AS. hymen, yman, ymnas, iu 
ME. mixed with OF. umne, later hwnne s: Pr. 
hymne, ymne s Sp. hlmno as Pg. nymno s It. 
inno ss I>. G. Dan. hym^ee s Sw. hymn, < LL, 
hymnns (in ecol. use), < Gr. ipvoy, a hymn, fes- 
tfvo song, or ode iu praise of (rods or heroes. 
Origin uncertain ; only once in Homer, in the 
phrase hpvoy amd^, which may perhaps mean 
lit. *a web of song’; of. i^,Sk web, i^lvetv as 
AS. wgfan, B. weave,] 1. In general, a reli- 
gious ode, song, or other poem: as, the Ho- 
meric hymns; the hymns of Rndar. in Christian 
litontnre the term ooveri a wide range of poema, inolnd- 
Ing those that emboifr not only adoration, thanksgiving, 
confession, and Buppucatlon to God, but uso instruction 
' and exborUAion for men. 

Hoghte analy he hase oomforthe in this, hot also In 
pielmes and gtiijNief and antyros of Haly Kyrke. 

Bompole, Proismatlies (E. E. T. M.X p- la 


Around in festive aonffs the hymning choir 
Mix the melodious voice and sounding lyre. 

Wett, te, of Pindar's Nemean Ode% xi 

hymnal (him'nal), a, and n. [< hvmn 4- •ah] 1. 
a. Of or pertaining to hymns; ox the nature of 
or suitable for a hymn. 

The gravsy majestic, hymnal measure swells like the 
peal of au organ. Stedman, Viet. Poets, p. 169. 

II. n. ' A hymn-book. 

hymnart (him'uBr), n. [< ML. hymnare, a hymn- 
book, < LL. hymnus, nhymni see hymn, Cf. hym- 
nary,] A hymn-book. 

That our Anglo-Saxon brethren were not slow in adopt- 
ing theee beauwul on^urings of the Christian poet we 
know from one of ASlfric’s enactments, requiring each 
clerk to have, along with other volumes, a hymnar. 

Mock, Church of our Fathenb III. il. 18. 

hymnarium (hlm-na'ri-nm), n. [ML. : see hym- 
nary,] A h;^n-book. 

But the reader will scarcely egree with his Indulgent 
estimate of Ken's epic and hymnarium. 

The Academy, Nov. 8, 1888, p. 881. 

IqWiaxy (him'nfi-ri), n.; pi. hymnaries (-riz). 

T< ML. hymnarius (so. liber), also hymna/rium, a 
hymn-book, < LL. hymugg, ahymn: gee hymu.] 
A hymn-book. [Bare.] 

They [the vicarsi were required to learn by heart so ai 
to need no bo^ their psalter, their Bymnaey, and their 
Anthem-book. Contenwerury Bee,, LIU. 68. 

hymn-book Ciim'btk), ». A book of hymns 
for use in public wortmip. 

hymnlo (him'nik), o. [<Aym8 4--te.] Belatiug 
to hymns; of the character of a hymn; lyric. 


sueur, 1818. nee cut under mooneye. 


cally, of or pertaining to the J^odontida, 
n. n, A nsh of the family JayodonUdm. 

Byodontidm (hi-$-don'ti-de), n. pi, [NL., < 
Hyo(toft(f-) + •idte.] Jt family of malaooptery- 
fdan Ashes, represented by the genus Hyodon; 
the toothed herrings, or mooneyes. The body 
la covered with large silvery cycloid scales; the hsad 
is naked ; the margin of the upj^r Jaw is formed Inr the 
intermaxillaries mesislly and by the mazlUariee later- 
ally, the latter being articulated to the ends of the former ; 
the opercular apparatus is complete; the dorsal An be- 
longs to the caudal port of the vertebral column ; the 
stomach is horaeiihoe-Bhapcd, and without a blind sac ; the 
Intestine is short, with one pyloric appendage; and the 
ova fall Into the abdominal cavity before exclusion. Three 
spedee are found in the Afiasiseippi basin and the great 
lakea of North America; they have a distant feaomblanos 
toadupeotdfisb. 


;hi^d-ep-i«glot^ik), a, 
hyoid" 


Pertaii&ng1bothe]l , 

the epiglottis.^Bgro-eiiM£9tMeliiaiB«at»an slastto 
band connecting tbe^oid bone withvne epiglottis, 
luro-epiglottidean (ld'6-ep^i-glo-tid'f-w), a. 
Same as hyo^piglotHe, 

S id (hi-$-gw'oid), a, and n. L Per^ 
to the Hyoganoidei, or having their 
rs. 

n. n. One of the Hyoganoidei. 
hyogaiioidaaa (hI^$-^noi'df#n), a. sad ii. 
^me as hyopanoid. 

JboBCaimai (hl^oga-noi^df-!), n. pi, [NL., 
^kyoiid) 4- NL. Oanoidei, q. y.] A guperor- 
der of true fishes, including the most teleoale- 
oid of the ganoid fishes, having the hyoid vgh 
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pmtiift and Ivruiohiottegal rays like those of 
the teleosts. it Indodet the orden CytiogiMoidtt end 
Mk m booainaidiHt g w ireee nt e d In the eiiiting ftuina only 
hythe ilmiatouid LtpidoMdCB, but in ancient times hav- 
iiif numerous and diTeraifted rupresentutives. OUL 

(lil;$-c^08'[d), a* and h. [< 


(lll;?.pUMl'te|l), 
mg to the hyoplastron. 


baSe?Se 
(he 


. yA&nra, tongue,'^ -al.] 1. a, _ 
to the hyoid none and the tongue.--] 

OMBilvaDa, u flbi'Otts sheet oonnecting the 
tongue with the hyoid bone.— ^OidOMSl l 
hyo|flossus. 

XL a. Pain e as hyoplo89U8» 

Imglawu (M-frgbs'uB), «. j pi. hmlo^ (4). hdw. ’j^iialewaky. 
iNL., < hifo(id) + Qr, tongue. j A mus- "" 


\ ^ //14IHWI1. bvueuo.j a unao- HyopOtafllilUB (hi-^pot-a-mi'nd), [NL., 

2J® £* hyoid bone wd the tongue, in man cM/opotamue + -iwo?.] "The Hyopotamim re* 
the hyoslossus is a thin. Sat. somewhat souare muscle. ^ ' -f. ... - 

arising fiom the whole length of the hyoid oone^ on each 
aide m its body, and inserted into the side of the to^e 


a. Of or pertain, pended from the skull by a special suspenso- 

^ , rium: the opposite of auioaiylle. 

byoplMtron (lu'^plaB'tron), n, K hyo{id) 4* Most modem researches hare also tended to emphaslae 

pl&tnm,"] The second lateral meoe of the the diatinotion between Sahea with autoatylio and those 

out under Clli«l0Mfo. nyp . «■ M>d «>. Beeftyi*. 

roue ungulate mammale, repreBented by the ^r,+ ih»w«fpiear^<^*v,h( 
genus Bycpetamms and related to the or . 


between the styiogloMUt end lingualla The origin of the 
musele from different parts of the hyoid bone^ namely, 
from theboffyand thelesser and greater oomaa»haaoaasM 
the description of the musde as ihrea called bwdogUnmtMt 
osmtogiosinis, and Also called toMfcoemto- 

chonanghMut* 

hyoid (hi'oid), a. and n. [s F. /lyoMfe, < NL. hy* 
aides, < Gr. shaped like the letter upsilon, 

Y, now commomy prmted T, v; harovv voeidi^, 
the hyoid bone (also called inhiXoeid^, upsilon- 
ahapM, and lambda.shapea [A] : 

. see upHlon, and lemhda, lambdaid); < I, the let- 
ter dipsilon, 4- eUhc, form.] I. a. Having the 
form of the Greek letter upsilon, T. in bldogy 
and ambmlosy it ia applied to the bony or hard parta 
developed in the second poetoral visoeral arch of the em- 
biyo^ this being called the hydd or hyoUUan arah or ajh 
penritm as distinguished fronoiwoeding mandibular or 
sBooeeding braiumlal part!.— Hyoid bone. SameaaAy- 
eid, n. 

n. n. The tongue-bone or os lingiue; the 
hyoidean bone or collection of bones : so called 
m>m its shape in man. in man It is embedded in 
the mnsdei of the root of the tongue, lying nearly hori- 
aoutal with its oonvexliy forward, usually about on a level 
with the lower border of the under /aw, oouslderably 
above the Adam's apple ; but it is diq>raoed in every act 
of awallowi^. This horseihoe-shapM arch forma the 


series separated by transverse valleys, and the 
preoedi^ three molars successively more and 
more dilmrentiated. Besides ^cmtamue, the 
subfamily contains the genus Bothriodon (Ay- 
mard) or Aneodua (Pomel). T. OilL 1872. 

Hyopotamiia (hi-^pot'a-mns), n. [NL., < Gr. 

• Plgih** ^ “ 

river. 

non-ri ^ , _ 

to have been of aquatic habits and related to 
swine, whence the name, given by Owen in 
1848. The remains occur In the Tertiary strata. Eocene 
and Miocene, of England and the continent of Europe. 
The genus has been referred to the Shtida and to the An- 
tkraeotherUdm, and also made the iypeof a fbmily Hyopo- 


, hear: see acottg. 

InnamoL, dimmished power of hearing. 
iiypMth6llla(kip-eB-th8'Bi-9),n. [NL.,<Gr.i>9rd, 
under, 4- perception: see eethetie, etc.] 

lapathoU, diminished capacity for sensation; 
a dulled but not obliterated sensitivenesB. 

[< hypa^ike* 

. ^ charaotensed by 

hypmsthesia. 

lypathra. n. Plural of hypmtfwon. 
lyptttbral, a. See hypeihral. 

When prooessionB of men and maidens bearing urns end 
laurel-branches, crowned with ivy or with myrila paced 
along those sandstone xosds, ohantlng pwans and proso- 
dial nymnt, toward the gnateningporimea and hypmdvnd 



, tongue. (See out under meiilA.) Ho 

Isiwsr than 10 mnidea arlie from or are inaerted into it; 
■ad it ia besidea suqiiended from the sknll by the atylo- 
hycdd ligament, and connected with the laiynz hy the 
Hiyioliyold membrane and ligament, and with the epi- 
glottis by the hyo-epiglottio llgsment Its oompaimtlvCly 
small aiae and sim]de struotiire in man are unusual; in 
BMWt animals the bone is either relatively larger, or oon- 
alata of a number of separate bone% Indications of which 
■re found in the human species in the eeveral oisilla 


HyoM^ameiB (hHo-d-fi^mf-fi), n.^f. 


[NL. 



. „ [1 

^&eicfienba.ch, 1837), < Hyoaeyamue •m.j A hypallage (hi-J. 
tribe of plants of the natural order Solanaoeie, an interchange, ex< 
typified by the genus Hyoeeyamue, having the 
lobes of the 'corolla plicate or imbricate, the 
stamens all perfect, and the fruit a capsule. 
hyoscSTftini&O (hl-onid Hyoaeyamue 

^ Of. L. hyoaejfaminua, < Gr. weKvafuvog, 
of henbane.] A crystalline alkaloid (Ci 7^28 
NOg) obtained from Hyoaeyamua niger, or hen- 
bane. When moist it hasustrong alkaline reaction, and 
apcnctratlng, uarcotlo, and stapfffyiug odor like that of 
nicotine. It neutralises acids, forming salts, some of 
which, particularly the sulphate, are used in medicine. 
i alkaloid is extimr' * * 


Dh«miu of the mandibular (1. 

•dlaichisoraliaaid (A), a mammal 
I.>rrA.Mc ■ 


ihaded) and hyoldaan (11, unihad- 
iimal (B), and an OMOous fiih (C). 


reS, Mackal’s caittlaga i Art^ artkularo ; Qu, qu 
iptongo^di Af. maUetti; yiroP>'oea«uagraclUBi _ 
u ll. Hy* hyddaan cornu i atylobyul ; 5. atapMQut • T//. 


Hapats girz/.fttpra^tapediali //m, hyomandibular boMi Pe,p^- 
•Uc^pmUt. The arrow Is in the ant TiKorul cMt 

esDtonfrom Which the bone originatei. Thua. the body 
of the human hyoid is the bsslhyel : the leeeer cor- 
mm or home are the oeratohyals, and the greeter oomua 
■re the thyrohyala. (See cut under sirug.) In a sanrop- 
ttdaa. aa a bird, the so-oalled hyoid bone ia the whole 
ikeletoti of the tongue, ooniisting of several purts devel- 
oped in a branohial arch, aa well as hyoidean parte pnip- 
any ao oaUed. These peril are the basihyal, glosaonyu, 
■ndeerattdiyaloreplhyalof tbehyoideanarobproper; with 
the Ufo^^ or basibraiioliial, the epibranohial, and the cer- 


, tboee three bdonging to a branchial arch, 

and tha last two of thorn baing commonly known as the 
tfayrohyal or greater oomu of the hyoid bone. The ele- 
menta of the hyoid bona of an osseous fish are the baal- 
hyal; IdoM^iyal, nrohyal, epihyal, oeratobyal, and stylo- 
hjiL 

femIdMl (hl-d'df-tl), a. [< hjfoid + -»«{.] 
Seme m ftjwid. 

This development [of Che tkull] relates to the protection 
and ■upportoitheatlll moresadvaovdinarily devOlopod Ag- 
aldsa la nd laiyag^ apparatus (of the taowlars). 

Oissti, Anat., IZ* 681- 

Imidmu (Uxd'dffii), a. [< h,ofd + -m«.] 
Osins ns byaidm 

Imauuidinillir (hl^a-mnn-dib^fi-Ur), a. sad fi. 

T< kfo(4d) 4- mandibuiar,! L n* Pertslning to 
file nyoid bone and to tne mandible or lower 
jaw. 

Tha byuidaoa ardh baoomaa 


uncovered part of a temple, < bird, under, 4- 
acA^p, the sky: see ether^.j march,, an open 
conrt or inolosure ; a place or part of a building 
that is hypethral, or roofless. Bee hypethral. 
The light teems to have been introduced into what may 
be oonsiaered a court, or hypasthron, in front of the ocli, 

imeftotie Bwiiile; omoh/old. ^ hnwJfeito OiipHd-jfi'ei^), n, |m 

hyosdne (W'o-sin), n. [< Syoeefvamus ) + sense of pim, < oXywv, be In 
A non^sryetallieable dkaloid obtainable only pain, < iWyor.painO Iniwrtol.jdinimiBb^BiM- 
as a syrup from Bj/omsyamwi niger. itis known oepttbihty to painful Impressions; Incipient 
in oommerce as amorpaou# hyoteyamim, and ita aalta arc analgesia. 

used in tuedldne to some extent. h ypalg ia (hl-pal' ji-h), n. [NL., < Ghr. nn- 

I. aer, + as hypalgeaia, 

n. [LL.,<Gr,iTra^Aa>4, 

„ . , ge, a figure of speech by 

which the parts of a proposition seem to be in- 
terchanged (metonymy, epidiokhosis, enallage, 
hypaBa^), < exchange, < iit6, un- 

der, + oAA&aaEiv, change, > aTu^y^, change, ex- 
chiuige: see altogito. QL enallage,'] Ingram, 
and rhet, a figure which consists in inversion 
of syntaotioal relation between two words, each 
asBuminff the construction which in accordance 
with oraiuaiy usage would have been assigned 
to the other. Thus, in Viigil (^neid. ilL ei), **dsre 
dassibns austros " (to give the winds to the fleets) is substiw 
tnted for the usual oonstroction *<dare dasses anstrii " (to 
ive the fleets to the winds); the dative and aocuBattve— 
„utt is, the indirect and direct objects— having been inter- 
changed. Hypallsge is a bold departure from the custom- 
ary mode of expression, and Is almost entirely oonflned 
to poetry.— Hypallage of the adJeotiwe, the transfer of 
the attribute from that one of two interdependent substan- 
tives with which it would usually agree to the other, ospe- 
^ w , olally from a substantive in the genitive to that govem- 

form corolla with an oblique limb and imbricated unequal lug it. See nuMoM, 

with the leaves ainnato dentote or incised, and yellowiih L^® Apponwogwaf/ww + -tom.] in ffodl., Wiat in- 
flowers in usually 1-sided leafy spikes. Ahoni 10 species equality of the teeth of opposite jaws in which 
are known, natives of the Mediterranean region and oen- the lower are narrower tfi^ the upper; one of 
0“ hwbMieor bUekE«il)Mifc Be. ...o types of anisognatbism, the other being 

+ fotoac, unequal, 'nnewen, + 

alternate bristle^ anffttie iq»ex of the aobem truncate, ^eth narrower the impe^ Cope, 
SroeertB (hl-os's-rfB), n. [NL., < Gr, if, a (hl-pan^), w. 0ee Bgpapmte. 


The 

osoyamliio. 


ely poisonona— AmonihoiiB 1^ 

Same as Agoneflie. 



Monous gamopetifious pumts, of the natural 
order Solanaeeai, tjrpe of the tribe Hyoaeyamem, 
They have a tubular-oampanulAte calyx, an infundibuli- 
" " '' "uid imbricated unequal 


OPSSW a.vaaa«v va ^ wr mnvwwwrrw. «.asv aiuww-Bi»|fo u uiiv»- ■ - jw . ^ 

ened upward and bears a alimle yellow flower-head. From liyp i l Btlllnm (ffipan thi-mn) 
their near alliee they diflaMn that the acbenla are of two f-a). [NL., < Gr. ^d, under, 

Utids hi each head, toe outer oorkyjmd oylindrioal, the in- ||| an enlanrement or other dev 

£1SS!SiK-«S^ {rfttie Wim^the ealyn. Groy. 

into southern Qennstnr. //. falnifnuTs ^e bog-suoconr. the flg and allied fmma which proparly com. — 

under the name HgoesfOef. Or. ^d, under, 4- NL. onf Aodium, q. V.] in 


I into two noto- 


waitkf porttema, tha npper of wUf^is Imown aa tha Ago- 
ma mth ii lar porttoB. JHIaaft; Bnoye. Brit, XZU. 114 

XL ft Bfline as hyomandUndair hone, 

lifHHMgtal (U-fi-manM 

mmSS,] PMtlliiliig to 
HmsUii; 


r aittoulatlng 
voAUmperaC 


[<^id)4; 

bona flnd 


hyofltamftl (hi.d-fltflr"ii#l),«. [< huo(id) 4- ater* 
nal,] 1. Pertaining to the hyoid bone and the 
breast-bone; steniohyoid.~2. In Aantot, of or 
pertaining to the hyoplastron: as, a kyoatemal 
scute. 

liyostiniii]n (hl-f-stSr'nimi), n. [< huo(id) 4- 
atemum,] The second lateral piece of the so- 
called sternum— that Is, of the plastron— of 
a ohelonian ; the l^oplastron of Baxley. Bee 
second out under Chehnia, 
k9SI^,,m±M^m,a, [< Ajfo«d) 4- Gr. 
orMePipUUff, style.] Having we lower jaw I 


Lthiiiiii (hi-pan'^-um),n.: pi. hypanihia 
' ' 4- avft>f,aflower.] 

development 
This term 

the fruit of 

nudor |g- 

tnbot, 

same as ayoondum, 

hraantraai (hl-pan^tnim), n.; pi. hypantra 
(-tr9). [NL., < Gr. bnaurpoc, cavernous, with 
caverns underneath, < 4ird, under, 4- Avrom, a 
cavern : see antre,] In anaf., the recess in the 
nenral arch of a vertebra with which the hypo- 
sphene articulates. See hypo^hene, and cont- 
oygantrum. 

^putO (hlp-a-pan"tfi), a. [I^. imammh, 
a later form of mavr^, eqniv. to Gr. mayTtfaif, a 
coming to meet, < mravrdg, go to meet, < we, 
under, 4- ^vrflg, oome opposite to, < Avra, over 




pophysis: as, 



Lumbar Vertebra of Hare. 
h, hypapophysie ; /• very long triMisveree pro- 
eeu ; /, iplnoui nrocm | m, nietapophyaia ; mt, 
preaygapophysie. 


Vipepaal* 

Mpainst^ teoe to faoo: lee ante-, cmM-*] In the 
w. Ch; a festival in memory of the meeting of 
the infant Christ and his mother with Simeon 
and Anna in the temple : same as the Western 

Purifleatkm or Candlemaa, Also Hypemte, 



+ -tti J 

, the hypc^phyHal axeh, 
i-pori-Bis)t ; pi 
U, < Cr. mi, under, -F 6w6- 
0Mr<f,asproat 
or process: 
see apqphy- 
sis.] In anai., 
a median pro- 
cess or apo- 
physis from 
the under or 
ventral sideof 
the centrum 
of a vertebra: 
opposed to 
epapophyeie. 
The anterior por- 
tion of the rinff 
of the human at- 
las lir^ta^edae 
a hypapophysie 
by those who hold that tta body ankyloaea with the axis 
as the odontoid process of the latter, 
hypargyrite (hip-Sir'ji-iit), n. [< Gr, M, un- 
der, -fapyupoc, silver, + A massive vari- 

ety of mlargyrlte obtained from Glausthal in the 
Harz. 

hyparterial (hip-hr-td'ri-al), a, [< Gr. {m6, un- 
der, + apmpia, artery.] Lyi^ below the artery, 
as a bronchial tube. 

hypasplst (hi-pas^pist), n. [< Gr. a 

dilela-bearer, armor-bearer, < iiratmi^eiv, serve 
as shield-bearer, < M. under, + atnrlc, shield.] 
In Gr. antiq,, a shield-bearer or an armor- 
bearer; an esquire; in the Macedonian army, 
one of a royai miara of light-armed foot-sol- 
diers, so oalled from their shields, 
hypate (hlp^^td), n, [< L. hypate, < Gr. {mdm 
(ho* xopo^h highest note as regards length 
of sfriiig, but the lowest note as regards pitch, 
fern, of maroQ, highest, lowest, extreme, superl. 
equiv. to imlpraToc, superl. of iiirip, over: see 
In ane, music, the first or lowest tone 
in the lowest and in the next to the lowest tetra- 
ehords of the recognised system of tone^ cor- 
responding loosely to the modem B and £, 
bjpaton (nip^a-ton), n. [Gr. marav^ nout. of 
wrarof:, highest': see hypate. 2 See tetraehord, 
bypai^l (hi-pak'si-^), a, [< Gr. M, under, 
^ L. axisA ^ anat, beneath the vertebral 
axis of the body ; situated on the ventral side of 
or below the &>dieB of the vertebrce : opposed 
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hyper-. [asF.^mr^sBp.Mer-aiPg. Iheper. 

ss It, iper-, < li. a^sr-, < Gr, mip, ptejp., over, 
above, beyond, across, for, in behalf of, instead 
of, about, concerning; prefix (mep-, over, above 
(in all relations); m L. super, above, s: AS. 
ofer, E. over: see super-, over, over-.] A prefix 
of Greek origin, meaning <over,* and usually 
' ' * transcendence or excess, it ]■ freely 


ttied as an Engliih fonnative^ often with only aeoondary by 
reference to the Greek. 8peoifloally~(a) In eheiiu, the 
tame aa super-, indicating the higheat of a serlea of com- b 
innda: thua hyperchlorie ociaalr 


. . t<Gr.4in|psw- 

one who holds a shield over, a proteetor, 
< imtpamtius, oover with a shield, < mip, over, 
+ doirfr, a shield. Cf. hypa9piai.2 la Or. am- 
ffg., one who proteeted another engaged in 
fighting by holmng a shield over him ;Mnee, a 
proteefixr or defender. 

I appeal to any indifferent reader, whether G. IL be not 
his AUMnmwf fcimken in the plain Held. 

CMtHegiorth, WoilDi (ad. 1704X P> W> 




Such an opinioi^ if it bhould meet with peefUh oppo- 
‘ confident hyperisptstt on fbe 


other, might poialbly make a aeot 

Jer. Work! (ad. 1S86), IL 8S8. 


aeries of chlorin aolda containing more oxygen than 
chloric acid. The prefix per* is now generally used for 

hpper*,Mperehiorie,perfnanffanie,etc. (fr) In ancient and . . . . 

medieval mude: (1) Of intorrala measnred upward; as- hyporbata. n. Plural of hy2)erbaton. 

ll7P«r1>atle (M-pto-lwt'lk), a. [< Or. imppart- 
!^i in ljjpwb^< 

„ _jtin^u from those With thepre- baton: see ^gpcrhaton.] Pertaining to or of tJie 

fizA;^: thuaAyperdorimandPef^d^ nature of the figure hyperbaton; transposed; In- 

modc. verted. 

integ^, ^function, or group, but more oompli- version. 

lard^, tranimse^^v^bal 
>p over, < vTTip, over, + 
umy, j JLU yTwn% End rheU • (a) A figure 
consisting m departure from the eustomary or- 
der by placing a word or phrase in an unusual 
position in a sentence ; transposition or inver- 
sion, especially of a bold or violent sort. Hy- 
perhaton is principally used for emjdiasia : aa, ** Great la 
Plana of the Ephesbuia " (Acts zlz. 2^or ** Diana of the 
Epheaiana la great,** It alK) frequently aervea to fkollltatt 
oleamesB of connection between dausea. la ancient Greek 
and l4tttn literature it was in conatant uae to prodnoe a 



, ar_ij -f V 

' <i', + d'' 




hyperacanthoiifi (hi-pcr-ak-an-tho^sis), n. [< 
Gr. Mp, over, + asawa, spine, + -oaia.l Hy- 
pertrophy of the stratum spinosum of the epi- 
dermis. 

hyperacidity (hl^pdr-a-sid'^ti), n. [< Gr. inrip, 
over, + E. acidity, q. v.l Excessive acl^ty. 


hyperactivity (fif^p^^i-tiv^tij, n. [< 'Gr. 
^ E. ocfmiy, q. V. j Over-activity; 


mip, over, + 1 
excessive energy. 

Organs which are in a state of tymeraetMty eaaily be- 
come diseased. Medieol News, UL 006. 

hyperacnity (hHpAr-a-kfl"i-ti), n. [< Gr. imip, 
over, H- E. acuity, q. v.] Morbid acuteness. 

A case of alleged h^notic hyperamUtu of vision. 

JffiMi, XIL 154. 


rhythmical effect in sentences by srnm^gwordion met- 
rical rather than iwntactical principle!, itlamostfrequeni- 
ly naed in poetry, being one of the j^oipal meana of differ^ 


lypezi^. w. An erroneous form of hyphemia, .-orik). See unaer mode. 


ly naed in poetry, being one of the prinoipel mean 

entiating poetic diction from that of prose; bat It to Iw no 
means rare in oratory in pasaagea of an eqieoially samett 
orpaaaionate character, and it iaveiV common In esoitad or 
vCnementoonveraation. AlBOcaUaafrq^arffon. Baaeynety^ 
(b) An instftuoe or example qf such trzas- 
position. 

B 8p. hipdroola as Pg. hyperbole =s It. , 

li 7 P««mtei|e 8 s\u^P^lr»t'ne^ [< Gr. 

• tion of a plane with a double cone — thatiB,with 
ttoSS^SdTto rimite eonw pieced ve^ to Tcrtex, M 

tributcdtowmtoiuoveitt^^ oAsrea y that one iB the continuation of the other, iftha 
P, IVintertan, Mind, XXIL SSS. planeonta only oneof the cones, the section is a drda 

Gf. mip, over, + aoifv (odev-), a gland, + -osi#,] upon a table the diadiow of a 
lnpafbo/.,theenlargemont of lymphatic glands, bdl the topof which is Wb- 
MinHodgkin'gdiMage. ^ » w ^ a. .oom .1 llg&t 


may be formed by throwing 



An erroneous form of hyphemia, 
n, [NL. (Schrank, 1802), 
) hair on the upper lip, mustache, 
appar. < inri, under, + -yvff, perhaps as Skt. ana, 
the part under the nose.] A genus of pyra- 
lid moths, charaeterizod by the small, rather 
pvomiuoiii 
naked globose 
eyes, simple an- 
tenntt, very long 
lateral^ com- 
pressed palpi, a 
projecting scaly 
tuft on the 
front, and un- 
armed legs. Itta 
alaiga and wlde-anread genus, with over lOOspeolea large- 
ly Aaistloand South American. H. proboeetdimie ii known 
aa the sttottf-motA, from the prominent palpi. H. humuli 
ia a hop-feeder in the United States. H. eeabralie Is a 
common North American apeciea whoae larva feeda on 
I aiid_olover. 

(hi-t)ei»;;i-de),)i.»i CN%<-?»!P5*« 

A family of moths, typified by the 

K nus Sypena, of the group PyraMima, They 
ire hroad wings, the anterior ones often bearing tufta 
of elevated acalei, the anterior Iqpi not tufted, pal^ long 
and asceuding^ and antenna in the male genenuhr dilate 
, or pubescent It is an extensive groups of about legeuera. 
liy]j^l(h!'pM,n. [Abbr.of hypercHMo.] Ahy- 
peroritie. [Humorous and rare.] 

OritiOkB X read on other Men, 


Hypme eemSemiOt natural Umv. 


See hyperemia, etc. 
(hi-per-S-d'ii-gn, 

hyperSBltlieffla (hx^pbr-es-the^si-fi), n. [XL., < 
Gr. imip, over, *f- mcdyffig, the faculty of sen- 
sation: see eesthesia,^ In pathoh, exoessive 
sensibility; exalted sensation. Also hyperes- 
thesia, hyperwsthesis, hyperesthesis. 

To such a degree has this hypereeetheeia been observed 
that patients have been known to scream violently when 
the skin haa been only touched. 

F.B. Viiwloio, Obscure Piseasea of the Brain and Mind, zx. 

hyperMthetlc, a. See hyperestheUe. 

hro«tldg««la(fa*p6i>al-je'rt;ft),e. r^,<6r. 
mip, over, 4- ahyyotg, sense of pain, < a^yeZir, feel 
pain.] In pathol,, an abnormally great sensi- 
tiveness to pain. 


It has two asymptotes, 
through aiT^^ “ ' 

curve lines 


through any point of the 
" ea he drawn paral- 


given hyperbola* The point 
of Interaeotion of the asymp- 
totes is the center of the hy- 
~ ~ "ola, and ia equidistant 
the two Interaectloiii of 
any line through It with the 
hyperbblB. lue two lines 
through the center biaeoting 
the anglea of the asymptotee 
theV— ^ 



are the iluea of the axes of the 
hyperbola, and the curve is 
. . . reapeot to each of these. 


Hypcfbolii. 

2>J9A. ere opposllu 

brunchfli of a hyporboiat /*• 

yl foci ! Ct eenteri AS. 

ironeaxtet a^.coidugate 
NCP, 41 diameter. 


^ ^ _ One of _ 

[nee cute the curve, and the points of interiectloa 

.. - 


grass and dc 

Hypeaiito 

+ .<d£S.] 


tiveness . ,1* **n*n the vertices lines 

byperalgeiic (U^p^al-jd'sUc), a. l<hyperal- a^mptotes, the two points 
gesia -f -fc.] Pertaining to or exhibiting hy- vfll be die eztremlfles ^ 
peralgesia* 

lOTeMlgle(W-pte-»l'3i-ft),*». tNL.,< Or. iwfp, 
over, + 4%yor, poin.] Hyperwgetda. 

]iypneplile(lA>p4r-af'i]c),a. Gr. over, 

+'a,«,^oueh, < airruv, touch.] In pathoh, hav- 
ing excessive sensitiveness to touon. Thomas, 

Med. IMot. 


called the tvriicM of the hyperbda. The line between tlia 
vertices Is the maior or fronmMTM ofris of the hypertiola. 

— drawn paralld to ma two 

at which these lines wfil meet 

the minor or eoapigats emis. 

Although the axes bear these namee, the mmor mgy ba 
longer than the major axis. The equation of the b n at 
bda, referred to its center and axes, is 

3-B-^ 

The jfbd of the hyperbola are two points on tbe Una Of the 
transverse axis d&taat from the center f "" 


as frr aa tlie V 0 > 

ti^'are fromithe extromltlaa of the oon j u g ato a;^ Xf 
fmm anv ndiit Of ths ouvo lines bs drswn to the two 
iifferenoe of the lengttka of these Unas Is oon* 


d upon ^em again. 


Ep. to F. Shepherd. May X4, ISSk 


hfpor* (hX'pbr). V, h [Origin obscure.] To 
move about actively; bustle. [Local, If. S.] 
Byper; to buatlo. **1 must hyper about an* git tea." 

Lou/ett, Biglow Papera M aer.. Int 


ing the character of a h^ 
liyp«rapaidiyi^(hi^p6^^^ pl. by- 

perapopltyses (-sdz). [NL., < Gr. imip, over, + 
aird^nQ, a process: see o^Aysis.] A baok- 
wardly projecting process of the neural spine 
of a vertebra. 

It is posdble, however, for a neurd spina to send back 
a pair of prooesses (AypwajN^pcwX as In Galago^ etc., 
— *- — *— nnttcai spiiie next odow. 

Mivart, tlem, Anak, p. 46. 


tfietty of the hyperbola latlie iscant ofli^ tha angla ba- 
tween the asymptotoi. The pesrmntter or Isfet fosNaa 
of a hyperbola to a Chord thiM^ tbofboaspwpiBdlealiv 
to the transveraa aztab 

9. An algebraic curve havtogagyiiiptotes gre at 
er in number by (me than iteorfo. TUesnean- 
ing was introduced by Newton-., 
b& a Iwpeibato whtali Itts la Ibo aoxta 
Itoai^piota 
1% Baa tha 
iligpMnliola 




.two bjporbolM hatiag 

^ Mcliffeitliar being 

ttii of the other.— 'O bUoiI hTPtl^lfh 
JtAclint or MbottTt hyim 
Bqnllghml 
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the ehmoter of being hyperboll- 


MQnnytotee ere et rteht eiiglee to one . 

n hvperboln which doee not otom Iti eoymototei.— Lqga* 
yi™w*« ImMirMlAi the Motion of a right ogrllnder mt- 
ug e hjporDolB at Iti Iwm by e iienboiold. Thia name 

■ — *^T Booth in 1861.— bfoaaAedhnMtho^ Bee 

btUM hjrpoHMlA, a hyperMa which liee In 
the obtOM angle between Itoaaymptotei.— Fitdhfayper* 
lNdgi.a hyperbola the inverse squares of whose diameters 
an proportional to the pitch of the parsUel generaton of 
the cylindrold whoM generators are the possible screws 
of a ngid body havitm two degrees of freedom. 
llQ|2^bolMn (liI^pBT-b 9 -ld'on)y n. See fofro- 

bnerbole (hi-pdr'l^-lS), n. [as F. hfg^hole ss 
Sp. Mpirbole b Pjg. nmerhole s It. iperhole^ < L. 


The kifp&bMtm of the oriental styles 

Hortkif» Woiln^ I. t. 

perbole. 

*boliie (bl-pBr'b^Hz), n. ; pret. and pp. 
' ' >r. hf^erboUzing. [« P. ' 



Gr. hnpKordXgKTotf < Mp, ower, beyond, i i 
XgierSc^ stopping off: see oatakeHeA In pra9»f 
hawing an Mditional syllable or half-foot (the- 
sis or arsis) after the last complete dipody: aS| 
a hgpercataleoUe colon or werse. The cmlthet Ag- 
psreeealseNa like draeAyoatoMis, Is aimlloabie to thoee 
meters only which are scanned ty dipodleo— that la to 
iambla trochaic, anapestla end ooosslonally and cgccp> 
tionally to daot^lo meters. 


I. intrana. To use hyperhole; speak or write 
with obwions exaggeration. 

The Spanish traveller . . . was so haUtnated to Aiipsr- 
Miu . . . and relate wonders that he became ridlculona 
IJotoM, Forrelne Travdll, xtv. 

n. trans. To exaggerate; represent or speak 
of in a hyperbolioafnianner. 

Vain people hyp 0 rMixing his faot> ... he grew by 
their flattoy into that madness of oonoeit. 

Fothtfby, Atheomastix, p. SOS. 


hmtioU), < Gr. fnep^. exooRa, oyem^^ spelled huperboliae. 

pbraae, etc.: see »pper6^tlie same wo^th hyperbo&grapll”liI-p6r.lK)l'$^), n. [< Gr. 
aecom. L._ termination.] In rhet, an olmous E^orbola, + •write.] An in- 


termination, oatalexis : see oafo^esis.] In proa,, 
excess of a final syllable or half-foot after the 
iMt measure in a series or line measured by 
dipodies. in classical poetiy hypercatslekis Is found 
■a the apparent excess of an arsis (metrically unaccented 
part of a toot) at the end of one colon or series, the arils 
at the beginning of the next being wanting: so that If 
such an arsis bo reckoned to the second colon, all the 
measures would be complete: that v-w|v-w-| 

— W-. 

lufPercatliargiB (hl^pdr-ka-thhr'sis), n. [NL,, 
< Gr. {meftKABtiptngf excessive purging. < * 


exaggeration; an extravagant statement or as- 
sertion not intended to be understood liter- 
ally. 

When 


< imepaa^ 

daioeadai, be purged excessively, < imip, over, + 
' ' .a •- A 1 . aadaipeiv, cleanse, purge, > KWapaig, a purging: 

ion or drawing of hy- gee eatharaiaf catharticA In mod., an excessive 


I we speske in the superlatlne and beyond the hvperbo^a, < 

of creaMhat Is by the figure which the Greeks 
call HiparboU, PutUmham, Arte of Eng. Poesi^ p. 169. ^'Mrrace navinj 


strument for the descfipt; 
perbolas. 

‘»'b?-loid), n. [< Gr. <»w£p- lenfoaSWtio. 

eldoc, form.] 1. A quadric hyMrcatluurtiic (hi^p6r-ka-thar^tik), a. and n. 


|>UTgingj action of tiie bowels excited by a vio- 


Three*pil'd hyttarbolea, spruce affectation 
Figures pedanUosL 8hak,, L. iL L., v. 8. 

better home to ns than Bagnsa the Eas^ 
cities great and fenced up to heaven. 

if. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 286, 


amhaperboU 
, See 


some 

are two 

sheets. The hyperboloid of one sheet has a real inter- 
section with every plaiie in iqNuse ; that of two sheets 


taiuing 1 

n. n. 


A medicine which produces excessive 

has only imaglnaiy interseotibns with some lilanes. In purgii^. 

cither case all the plane sections perpendloular to one hyperdnlorlc (hi-p6r-kl6"rik), a. [< Aypdr- + 

a«mi Alllw^mjam m«asf wfciiwrfcAtviUniiimai sal^.lsMa a# ^ «« ' ^ m » . e " * 


SurowboliC (m-pdr-boriy, a. [« P, Apper- 
Mique b Sp. hiperbdlico ss Pg. hyperbolUto ss It. 
iparoolieOf < L, hyperholicua^ < Gr. inepfio7uK6g^ 
extravagant, < vireppoH^ hy]^rbole : see Ayper- 
doto. In mod. use the ad], goes also with Ay- 
parholaA 1. Pertaining to or of the nature 
ofhype^le; 
gerated. 

An 

king, 

from the form . 
ho Is addressed 



obviously exaggerating or exag- 


of a hyperboloid. 

The crests of the teeth of a dcew-bevel wheel an paral* 

, XV. 769. 


Auv vi^Nsaii w Miv 

lel to the generating straight line of the hvperlH 
pitch-surface. W» J. Jf. mnkine, Encyc. Bni, X 


r<Gr. 
ical con- 


bmrdiromatiim (M-pAr-krd'ma-tizm), n. [< 
Gr. viripf over, + Ar/>«/m(T-), color, + 4amA A 
state of unusually heightened or intensified col- 
oration, as that of melanitim or erythrism, in an 



imaginaries or complex quantities. Thus, a quan- 
tity ai + -f , etc., where a, t, etc,, an complex soslars, 


ins, an imugtea^people in the extren^ north, etc* are peculiar units,' having their proper 

. vmj)^ over, beyond,^ + pop^tig, Uie north wind multlplioatlou-iable, is a hypeivomplex quantity. 

(hi-p6r-kon'ik), a. [< hypef- + 
lint 


8. Pertaining to or of the nature of the hyper- north wind, ^tirtpMpm, n. pi., the Hyperbore- 
bola.— 8. Having a pair of real points at in- ans,an imaginary peopli * ^ ' 

finity. Thus, kiamboUe tpaee is so osUed beoauM in it < vm 

hyp«^ y .V 1 . ' „ 

.w y ....Mgr e^tamfmvdH-^^Snn- people ‘oeyona the (BhipaMD) moun- etmie.J In mam., zelating to the intenectlon 

lNaiOM.,MiM?olt S»hn Hrboi..— Hiiiwlw^eoiwld. tain.’) : see ojfper-, £orMM, and orrad.] J, a. of two surfaces of the second order. 

1 1 ffituated Jn or inhabiting the fw north: as, jmerooracoid (hl-pto-kor'a-koid), n. [< Gr. 

SlidUeSw Hi* hjM-borean race; over, + E. corawiW.] TOe npper ^ the 

- — — the Aypcroorcaw phaiarope. two bones of typical fishes interposed between 

Item hyperborean skies, the aotinosts or fin-bearing elements and the 

Embodied dsrk, what clouds (A Van^^ I proscapula or principal bone of the scapular 

, J l>tt“otei* in* ^ arch. Galled by Cuvier radial^ by Owen !//»«, 

Hence — 2, V ery cold ; frigid. and by later naturalists scapula. See out under 

The more chilly and pinching hyperherean ati 
in which they have grown up and uera formed. 


. a solid generated L _ 

aborts oonJogate axis. StrC, Wten.— HypeilM^ lig 
r bniioh of a curve, a leg " 


tote or 


: or branch having an asymp- 
— . a natural 


asymptotes.— BypavMUc logarithm, a natural 
iim or one whose baM is X7lii28l& See Utga- 
~ lotto alimnlarlty of a function, an essen- 
so otOlra beoauM such singularities of a 
function are connected with hyperbolic 
sabstitutionB of the fundamental Fnchsian group.— Hy- 
p — ^ which the sum of the three 



arch. 

and by later naturalists scapula, 
seapulfhcoracoid, 
bypwcritic (hl-pSr-krit'ik), n. 


, would be leM than two right angles.— 

Uo Sinral, a spiral curve the law of which is 

Jstance from the pole to the generatrix varies 

invarseiy m the distance swept over. 

" (M-^r-bol'i-kftl), a, [< Ayper- 
1, 1. 


lingrbolical 
ToSc + -fli.] 


] 1. Same as hyperbolic^ 


You diout me forth 

In acclamations hypnjt 

As if I loved my litUe should 
In praises sauced with lies. 


3. [.cap,J Of or pertaining to the imaginary 
race of Hyperboreans.^A. Arctic. 

The first, or Hui 

the Pacific States; 

^ rt of British Amerioi! and includes racesjwrfeotly du- 
ct from one another. AT. A, Jm,, CXa. 87. 

n. n, [cap,'] 1. An inhabitant of the most 
northern repon of the earth, in early Gitek Imnd 
the Hyperboreans were a people who lived bewenu the 
north wind, and were not eqKwed to its blasto but enjwed 
a land of perpetual sunshine and abundant fruits. They 
were free from disease^ violenoe^ and war. Their naturu 

8. Same as hyperboliCf 2. [Bare.] 2, pi. In clknol,, a mup of arctic races. 

" ‘ " r-boPi-kftl-i), fldr. 1. hypcvbradhycgphiiUc (hl-pdr-brak-^i-se-fank 


<^ik, HUt B.«. Ut, L «. + 

kiTifW i 1 : J ^ 




One who is critical beyond measure or reason ; 
an over-rigid critic; a captious censor. 


ryperAonMii group (of the Native Baoes of hypOTCrltical (hl-pAp-kriri-kal), a. [< hyper- 
MX ojmprlMs tee toibes of + criHeal, Ot, hypercriiie,^] 1. Excessively 

ImericM. and inoludoe raoei nerfaotlv dU. i ijjrJli . j -t ^ m r. 


i be dieted 

Shak., Got., L 9. 

The Shewea in onr Lady street being so hyperMieal in 
pomp Chat day that it exceeded the rest by many degrees. 

Corpof, Crudftlea L 38- 


hpi^bolically (hl-pite-bori-kgl-i), adv, 1. hypgrbradhycgpiiauc (hl-pAr-brak^i-se-farik 
In a hyperbole manner; with obvious exag- or hi-p6r-hrak-i-sef'g-lik), a, [As hyjterbraoky- ^ 
geration; in a manner to express more or less ctmhairy -ic,"^ Extremely braobycephalic; ex- 
than the truth. bibiting bvperbrachycephalv. 


or captiously critical; Judging adversely from 
trivial or irrelevant considerations ; unduly fin- 
ical or unjustly severe in judgment. 

Bttob himreritietd readers will consider my bnsineas 
was to make abody of refined sayings, only taUng care to 
produce them In the most natural manner. Swift, 

I take the official oath to-day with no mental reserva- 
tions, and with no purpose to ooustrue the Constitution 
or laws by sny h\/pwmmal mlei. 

A, lAnooln, First loangnnl Address. 

8. Excessively exacting or scmpulous. [Bare.] 


Sqylla Is . . . hpperboUeattif described by Homer as in- 
soMsible. Broome, 

Orsated natures allow of swelUng hyperboles ; nothing 


hyperbraevFoeiil^^ < 

n, [< hyjter- •r bram 


r-brak-i-sef' 


We are yet fltf from imposing . . . theM nice and Ay- 
JUcupnnotilioa which some astrologeri . . . oblige 
Gaiffners to. JEMyn, Oalendariiim fiortenseb Int 

4), ado. In 
excessive oriti- 


hypereriticallF (hi-pAr-krit^i-kgi-i 
a nyperoritioal maimer; with exo< 


character of a 


cism. 


We cannot afford to meak oontemptnonaly of any sort 
of knowledge, and God forbid that we should speak con- 
temptuottily or AtffMfvririealIv of any honest worker. 

iSttAAf, Medieval and Modem Hist., p. la 

See hypereriUdae, 

lyporditicigm (hi-p^kriri-sifim), n. [< hy- 
per- + crifioiam,] Xixcessively minute or se- 
vere critioism. 

To insist on points like theM la mere hupereriHeiem. 

Seoteman (newspapei)- 




extreme braokyo _ 

„ ■„ . oI which the enmial index is over 85. 

3>.»«MM!,OliiM.llar..liLS. See 

hyperbranshul (U'ptr-hnuiK'ki',!), a. [<Gr. 

mip, over, + Bpiyxux, s^.] Situated over the . . .o. 

irijlsorbraney.: 


8. In the form of a hyperbola. 

Ivpiltelifonil (h!-p6r-boFi-fdnn), a, [b F. 
sjpsFhoWiyrme; as XypedHila + -form.^ Hav- 
, tig the tenn of a byi^bola of a higher kind. 
See 


(hl-pAr'I 


_ n, 

' HfsNi.] In gim,f a eurve the eqiuft1<m of 
which is derived from that of another curve by 
^wiltogmrfory. 


of the pharynx oi 

hyper-Clalvuiifft (hl-pdr-kal'vin-ist), n. See 
[< hypedKh (Mviniat, 

' >P8reardia (hl-pdr-kftr'di-ft), n. nUj„ < Gr. 
vwip, over, + impdih, heart.] In paAoL, hyper- 
trophy of the heart. JJungliaon, 


?hl-pte'b5-liam), n. [m P. Ay- hnweatilectlc (hi-pte-kat^iek'tik), a. [< *3zJ*^?f^pret?*^£d^?*^S^ 

; ae hypmMe -f -ism.] The use of L. bypereakdeeHouSf equiv, to hypereatahotust < peroriUotaad, ppr. kyperoritSuing, hypertrin^ 


ilM9 


+ Toorit- 

ioise wim exeesBiye Beverity; orluoise oap- 
tiouBly* 

harperaifli (hl'pto-Bl-kl), n. [< Gr. Mp, over, 
+ KhKAoQr oirole.] A plane oorve of the sixth 
order and fourth class havinff the line at infln* 
ity as a double tangent, which possesses the 
property that two pairs of tangents to it may 
be so taken that, whatever fifth tangent be con- 
sidered, the two circles inscribed or escrilrad 
in the two triangles formed each with one of 
the pairs of fixed tangents and the variable 
tangent have their points of contact with the 
latter at a constant distance. le li necmauy tlwt 
tbeae olralei end taugenti be described in definite dlreo- 
tioni, in order to choose properly between the inscribed 
and escribed dndes. 

Jiypardstermliiant a. 

luid n. [< hj/per- + defermmaiit.] L a. In 
DM&t., Invariantire. 

n.t». In tmihjj an invariant. This word, ori- 
ginally used by Cayley from 1845 to 1862, is now 
replaced by invariant 

liyperdiapason (hl-pOr-dl-^pft'zQn), n. [< Gr. 
miPf over, + dtairaaavf diapason: see diapaaonJ] 
In ana, musiOf the interval of the octave when 
measured upward; a superoctave, 
byperdiapente (hl-p4r-di-a-pen't5), n. [< Gr. 
vwipf over, + d^direm, diaj^nte : see dktpente.) 
In ano. muaic, the interval of a perfect fifth 
when measured upward. 
byperdiatessaronChi-pdr-ds-g-tes'a-ron), n. 

oreVf + Stareeadpov, diatessaron: 
see diatessaronJ] In ane» musiOf the interval 
of a perfect fourth when measured upward. 
byperdiazrazlB (hl-pdr-dl-a-sfik^sis), n. [< 
Gv. imipf over, + dt&ievfiCf diazeuxis: see dior 
/vaaris.j In ano. muaiof the separation of two 
tetrachords bv the interval of an octave, as 
between the nypatou and the hyperbolsson. 
See tetraehard. 

byperdiatirlbntiva (hi^pdr-dis-trib't^-tiv), a. 
and n. [< + distributive*] I. a. Having 

the distribuuve property as extended to sev- 
eral variables simultaneously. Thni^ if 

r<fey)+FG,i,)-F(«+i,y+,x 

the f anctlon, <u»eration, or symbol. V, is said to be hyper- 
diatribntlva 

II. n, A hyperdistributive function. 
byperditonoB (hX-pdr-dit'^-nos), n. [< Gr. 
wrip, over, + olrwov^ the major third: see dl- 
toae.l In anc, eiiisic, the interval of a major 
thira when measured upward, 
byperdorlan (hi-p4r-d6'ri-an), a. [< 'hyper- -h 
iA>Han.] See under mode, 
byperdonc (hi-pCr-dor"lk), a. [< hyper- + 
Doric A See under mode. 

I^rauUa n. [NL., < Or. Mft 

beyond, 4- dovAem, service; see dulia.] The 
worship offered by Roman Catholics to the 
Vir^n Mary: so called because it is high- 
er than that given to other saints, which is 
known as d^ia. while the worship due to God 
alone is called latria. See duUa. Also hyper- 
duly. 

bmardnlical (hl^4r-dfi'li-kal), a. [< hyper- 
auUa + -40-01.1 Of the natuM of hyperdulia. 
b^jl^dllly (brp6r-dfi-li), n. [< F. hyperduHe, 


to %S!Sloa 0 ?%c^M^SwttSnSgSftiSr rriiuil^c^ 
lodty of the cuRent bdag diminished, 
byi^emic, bypermnio (hi-pcr-s^mik), a. [< 
hyperemifl^ hyperemia^ -f 4c.] Inpatkof., affect- 
ed with hyperemia, 
byperastbena, n. See hypermthosia. 
byperestbesic (hl'p4r-eB-%B'Bik), a. l<lvyper- 
esViesia 4* -4o.] Same as hyperesthetic, 
BypertetihsHe statea dmsr. Jour. Ptyehol., L 889. 
byparestbeBto (hl^p^MS-thB^sis}, n. Same as 
nyperasstheeia. 

[<^^^^^^*aSer esStetic, q. v.] 
Morbidly sensitive; affected with hypercestbe- 
sia. Also hypereatneaie. 

The disorder (nenrilgic dysmenorrhee] ... is goner- 


They MO heibs or shnibe with aymose yeOew 
jgjferaitum, or Bt. John's-worl^ is a small sp 
res its 


A rieepy, phlegmatic creature will get up from bed in 
half tliellme it mkes your hmoratthotic patient to find 
himself among all the oonfosion of worries he has dnwn 
around him. and to shake himself free from them. 

Harpor^§ Mag., LXXVIL 928. 

byperfbdbslan (hx-p4r-f5k'si-an), a. [< hyper- 
4* Fuohsian.'] In math.^ resulting from an ex- 
tension of the properties of the Fuohsian group 
or function. — H y p r ai ftfieigii f Hwiiaiim, a function of 
two variables with a four-dimensionel fundamental sphere 
Si its natursl limit and connected with the discontinuous 
itio 




that the pellucid 
dots common to the 
leaves of most of the 
specie! are in it 
peculiarly oonsplou- 
ouB. so as to give 
the leaf the appear- 
ance of being pe^ 
forated. It is a na- 
tive of Europe now 
extensively natnrsl- 
iaed in the United 
States. B.Asoyron, 
the great St-John's- 
wort of the eastern 
United States, is a 
till shrubby plant 
with pods an inch or 
more long. H. Kal- 
wianum. Kalm's 
St-John s-wort^ Is a 
bushy shrub 1 to 6 
feet high, growing 
along the northern Iskea B. nudieuuU Is the oraage- 
grass or piiieweed. com mon In sandy flelda B, mutOium, 



Branch of HyperUum gwmwiw, wlfii 
Sower and young fruit. 

«i cluster of stamene | S. fruit 


group of subatitutions 


( 


X y “4by-fo 
*^*Ix+by+C* 


a'x+Vy^+o;V 

Ax+ly+C/’ 


BypBrth<dl8lftil|rcap. Seegroupl. 

byporgeneslB (hi-pCr-jen^e-sis), n. [< Gr. Mp, 
over, 4- yhecic, generation.] Excessive produc- 
tion. 

byperganetlc (hl^pCr-jf-net'ik), a, [< hypergen- 
em, after geneUcA Pertaining to or character- 
ized by hypergeneHis. 

lurpergeomelinc (lu-pcr-je-o-met^rik), a. [< 
nyper- 4- geometric.] Resulting from an exten- 
sion of the properties of the geometric series. 
— Bypfirgeoxnetno ftmotloii,i^n Unction expressed by 
a bypexgeometrlo series, or by the equation 

^-dny /dsin +^<— 1)"“^ |(A-.k— l)a-k 
(A-k-l)n-4i-l ^n-K -1 x j- d>^ /d*k m 0, 


a#iamaij Miru 

feet high, 
along the i 

issorpiii . . . 

9 dwsif St-John's-wort, only 8 to 9 inohes hlgli^ Is c . ^ 
mon in low grounds eveiywhere in the eastern Untted 
States. B. AnArommumt the tntean or tutsan hypertoniQ, 
is a Domewiiat woody speoles of sonthem Eurm and cen- 
tral Alia. Fmtn Its succulent capsule, which toms red 
and then black, I is placed by some in s separate genua. 
It was once oonsidered a panacea. H, quaaranguhim of 
Kunipo is the St-Peter’^wort or hard-hay. H. aunum Is 
H handsome species of the southern United States. 

9. [1. e.] A plant of this genus. 

Byperieum all bloom, so thick a swarm 
Of flow'rs, like flies clothing her slender rod% 

That scarce a leaf appears. CoiigMr, Task, vL ICS. 

byparideation (lil-p4r.i-d$-&'BhQu), n. [< hy- 
per- + ideation.] ^cessive mental activity; 
restlessueBB of mind. 
byperidrosiB, n. See hyperhidrosis. 
mf^riidis (hl-pc-rPi-de), n. pi. (NL., < Hype- 
rta 4* -idee.] A family of ampnipod crusta- 
ceans, typified by the genus Eyperia. They have 
a large subglobnlsr head, large latenQ eyes, strslght an- 
^ pa/rs of r 


whore 6ae and are integral functions of the nth and 
(n— l)th degrees respeoUvoIy, and A is a constant— Hy- 
jyj Gtousirton sorioM (which 



acterized 1^ excessive violence or excitement, 
as the vital powers in some kinds or states of 
disease 

bnmmi»tie(hl^p4T^-lip'tik).a. [<k^dr-4- 
elBptio.q. V.] Transoenaiugwhat is elliptic.— > 
Hypersulptlo curve, a curve whoie Oarteelan ooOrdl- 
natee are expressible rationally by a panoneter. A, and the 
square root of an entire function, Qa, of deem 
where p is the oless of the curve.— Bypsoteuf 

ttoa, a fiinotioii arising from theconventonef 

tic integrals in the same manner in whloh elllptio func- 
tions arise from the conversion of eUij^c integnla— 
HyperslliptiO IntSfral, the intsgrel of the square root 
m an Integral funetton higher than the fourth degree. 

bypBrfimBBiB (hI-p4r-cm'4-Bis), n. [< Gf. ierip, 
over, 4- ipeeiCf vomiting: see emesis^.] In pa- 
thol., excessive vomiting. 

bypergmitte (hX'p4r-$-met^ik), a. [< hypereme- 
sis, after eme^, q. v.] Pertainingto or affected 
with hyperemcBis. 

byparMuAi bypfinsmia (hi-pto-B'mi-fi), n, 

(of. lirepoi- 

uobv^ have overmuch blood), < Mp^ over, 4- mua, 
olo<^.] In pafhol., an exeessive accumulation 


__ ggrtCB. 

iee. ^uder'i^iMrianl 

bypergeiiBia (fil-p^iv^^si-ji), n. [NL., < Gr. 
Mp, over, 4- yewrtg, the sense of taste, < yeietVf 
taste.] Hyperasthesia of the sense of taste. 

bypernezBipod (lu-p^r-hek'sarpod), a. and n. 
K Gr. lirtp, over, 4- i^dirovc, six-footed.] L a. 
Having more than six lem, as an arthropod; 
pertaining to the Hypcrimapoda, or having 
their characters. 

n. n. One of the Hyperhempoda. 

Eyperbexapoda (hi^p6r-hok-sap'6-dft). n. pi. 

: sec hyperhexapod. ] Arthropods with more 
than three pairs of legs ; the crustaceans, araoh- 
nidans. ana myriapods. 

byimbldro8is,byMridroBiB (hi^pdr-hi-dra'sis, 
-I’^'sis), fi, [NL., < Gr. vnln, over, 4- Wpuei^, 
perspiration: see hidrosis.] In pathol., exces- 
sive sweating, 

Hyparia (hl-pe'ri-fi), n. [NL.] The typical 

S^rioea (hl-per-is'fS), n. pi. n^.,< Eype- 
neum 4- -eai.1 A tribe of plants or the natural 
order Hyper%^nem, oontaiulng the genera Hy- 
perUtum and Aseyrum. They are characterized 
by having the capsule septioidal, seeds not 
winged, and smooth petals. 

arPerldllBM (hl^per-i-sin'f-d), n.pl. [NL. (A. 
F. ae Candolle, 1824), < Eyperioum 4* 4f»- 4- -eoi.] 
A natural order of plants, of which the genus 
Hypericum is the type, it contains 8 genera and no 
speoles. They are herbs, shruH.or (rarriy) trees, with 
opposite (rarely whorM) leaver which arc often 
dotted wun reainous gfanda They hove terminal or axil- 
Isiy. idUtfuy. ormose or paniculate flowers, usually yellow 
or wnita with 5 sepsis and usnilly 5 petels. and thenumer- 
oui sUoneni usually united into 8 or o bundles at their base. 

JdsocidlodHgpfWis^ 

EyperioilXlljhl-pe-xi kum, usually hl-per'i- 
knm), n. [L., also hyperUson, < Gr. imkpsutmf 
(also imipmm), neut., {mpeutog, fern.. St.-John*s- 
wort, < m6, under, 4- kpeitoff idso kphof, L. eriee, 
heath, heather: see Eriea.] 1. A large genus of 
plants, the type of the natural order Eyperiei- 
nwBf oontaininff about 160 speoies, very gener- 
ally distributed over the earth, imaraoterized 
by having pentamerous fiowers with the sta- 
mens commonly clustered into 3 to 5 parcels. 


tennse, palps to mandibles, . ^ 

pods ambttlatorial, and the seventh pair not transform- 
ed. Bimrescntatlves occur In almost all seas. Also By- 
perina. 

HypetttdM(hUp^Wd'§-|), «.!)». [KrL.,<flih 
peha 4- -idea.] A tribe or superfamily of am- 
phipod crustaceans, having a free bead, large 
lateral eyes, maxillipeds coalesced into a kind 
of operculum, nropods natatorial, and telson 
undivided. It contains 16 families, of which the 
most important is the Hyperiidai. 
byperlnoBlB (hi^p4r-i-noVs), n. [NL., < Gr. 
vrrep, over, 4- Ig ?iv-), stren^h, fiber, 4 -osis.1 
hi patkol., a condition of the blood in which it 
forms on clotting an unusual amount of fibrin: 
opposed to hypinosis. 

hypninMc (m^pdr-i-not'ik), a, [< NL. hype- 
rinosis (-ot-) 4- -ie,] Pertaining to or charac- 
terized by byperinosis. 

byperioxuail (m'pdr-i-fi'ni-an}, a. [< hyper- 4- 
lonian.] See under mode. ’ 
by^rionie (hi^p4p-i-on^ik), a. [< hyper- 4- 
ionic.] Same as hyperionian. 
byperfte (hl'pe-rlt), n. [Short for hypersthen- 
ite.] A name'gi'^^n various times and by 
vanouB writers to rooks of very uncertain and 
indeterminate character. Some of the rocks des^ 
nated as hyperite belong with diabaee^ and others wiui 
diorite. Some writers have used hypmte as the equiva- 
lent of hyportitheniU. The latest use of It, and that adopt- 
ed by Eoeenbttsch, Is by Tdrnebohm, who designatee under 
the name of hyperite a rock intermediate in character be- 
tween normal ^bro and olivin gabbru. Also called ^ 
penthene gaibbro. 

byperjacobian (hFp6r-ja-k5'bi-an), a. [< hy- 
per- 4- Jaeobian.] In math., derived from a 
complication of the idea of a Jacobian suffree 
or curve, if U « O is a aurface of degree ih and 4 ■ C^ 
4 «0, etc., are sorfruses of the same dem 
different n«m n, if I)*U m tL^SyU ■ a UiU • w, WUm 
h, DsO ■ a, d, Did ■ c|l)t4 ■■ 
etc., and if A, A', etc., bo symbola of any hlgber dmiva* 
tives, 1st the following matrix be formed : 


«, ft w. 


h AU, A'U, . . 

I hO, A>. • 


This matrix rouat have one more oedamn than It has rows. 
From this two independent determlnantamay be flomied; 
and these bc^ equated to aero give the euiiatioiis Id the 
hyperjaeobian euefaeee el the eyidm, while llieir Satir- 
seotion is the hypetjaebUan ouree. 

hnirkbualB, ■e). 

-nl-nfi'ri.), K. ■ [NL., < Gr. oyoc, + 
niov«BMBt, < move.] la jwnM., utora- 
mal amount of muscular action ; 
tiou; spasm, 
bypernnottc, 

^f^^ik), a. 

Relating to or 



ki.ttet% 
r li B iite J 
lybypo rWn fBl a , 



IWig l yd l M (hl-pMid'Hin)^ a. [< ftfgMr- + 
Xfdfofi.] Bee under moda. 

topttlDMieatiOII (hi-p^r-med-i-k&'sbQn), n. 
K tarper- + medieaBon. j lu mad., the exeesBive 
use of drugs. 

InmennatMlloiridlic (hl-p6r-met-^m6r'flk), a. 

k^per^ + featamoyphtc.] Chaj^teriaed by 
or wdbiting hypeimetamorphism; uudergo- 
iog repeated transformations. 

Jqppgnngtuiorplliim (hi-p6r-met<i^inAr'fizm), 
a. C< hffper^ + metamornhimn.'} ' In entom,, 
the oharaoter of being suojeot to hypermeta- 
morphosis ; ^e process of undergoing complete 
traneformation. Hypannatamorplilim it a type of de- 
fdopment found In beetle of the families Mtdoidai, Mipi- 
vkaridm, and iHylopidm, In which an active larva-stm la 
Mowed by one or two inactive stages (the last osUed the 
psendo-pupa) before the true pupa-state Is attained. Many 
of the insects characterised by h 


opposite of myapUii 
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wheniheaeeominodationiseompletely relaxed) hypor a roi i a (hl^pdr^rek^gl4)» a. 
falls behind the retina : long-sighteaneBB : the over, -i- dpefic* alonging: see orm.] In pattof., 
Also hyperopia f hypermeU exeessive desire for food ; inordinate appetite : 
— AbBOiute hypcnne- bulimia. 

paraUM jm mnot be byperoithodox (bi-ptr-dr'thd-doks), a. [< hp- 
" an exertion of the eye. ^ orthodox^ Extremely orthodox. 



— Faonltatlve^ 
parallel raya can 


Ji which ia not detected 

eat convex lena with which the 
raya on the retliiSp but which. 


tajn^rortliodoKr (IiI<p«r-6r'&Holc-o0i L< 

▼nying&eTiwiilinet.— l«Mnt lwpenii«tawpla,tli.( + wthotUM.'] Extreme orthodoxy. 

.... Joy^lhi^B tte ato^; hjmrortboglial^C (hi-p6r-6r-thog-nath'ik), a. 


accommodation jnay reveal itself after the nae of o 
glasses for a whiles or the instillation of atropin.— ] 
Mt hyparmatropia, that hypermetropia whioh Is 
muied finding the stronral 
the patient can focus parallel » 


hyperori ^ 
lognathio; exhib 


the patient can 

tlve ^ 

rays can . 
visual lines. 


that hypermetrgpia \ 

•tronrat convex lena with which 
parallel rays on the retlna.->-Bi^ 
_ .. ^liioh paralld 



paimaitioal in or on the bodies 

least a part of their Uvea. Some . ^ 

fewer than six reocgniaable stages after hatching from the 
egg and beforereachlng maturity. In thecaaeof the bliater* 

MMlea or meloida these stages have been severally named, 
from the resemblance the larvas bear to those of certain ^ ^ 

other inaeote, as. lBt,tHungttUn; Hcazaboids Sd and 4th, should habitually wett slightly convex gli^. wl 
aosndMsoid ; 5th, ooarotato; 6th, acolytoid. n>sb« their eyes nonnsL Le C^nto, Bight, p. 5X 

a very different form and habit fr^ those of another pe- “ nypermetropta. 

riod. EiWtye.BrU,,XllLW, ^pmUXOlydUn 



-fc.] Exceedingly ov- 
rting hyperorthognatliy. 

(lS^pSr-6r-1iiog^nf-tW)» »• 

. hyper- H- orAagnathyT] In cranfom., exces* 
sive orthognathy, as when the cranial index is 

91 or over. 

convent the hyperoimia (hl-p^rKMi'mi-^), n. [< Gr. Mp, 
over, + he/i^, bdjU. a smell, odor; see omium,j 
^ . . In paihoU, exeessive sensitiveness to odors, 

eoted lu^roitoffis (hl^^r-OB-td'sis), n. [NL.. < Gr. 
viripf over, + oariovj bone, + -Offto.] 1. A mor- 
bid outgrowth of bone from a bone.— 2. An 
overgrowth of bone; a normal (not morbid) 
exostosis or increase of bony tissue. 

These hones are rongh with a hpptroatotit of their snr- 
laoea. Stand, Nat, BUL, III. 819. 


eatoifi., complete metamoiphosis; radical trans- beyond, -r jivite^ remembrance.] 

formation; change from one form to a very 
Bee hypermetamorphism, 

. . undergo wliathaa been called a fiy- 
— that is, they pass through an early 

snt from the ordinary gruh-like larva. 

Dartpin, Var. of Animals and Plants p. 868. 

bjpffnnotamoxpliotic (ld-p6r-met^^m6r-fot^ 

«), a. r< hypermetamarphoins (-of-) + -<o.] 

Bime as hypermetamarphic, [Bare.] 

The extraordii 
movpSofieX a 


different one. 

Oertain beetles 
psr-metofnofpAosw 
stage wholly different 


whioh meameriata allege, reach no att(^ 

as this. Prop, Soe, Psych, Rsscaroh, 

Imerm^ora^ ^hi-|>er n, 

leBs, myria 
panorama, _ 
numerable views. 


„ ffirporotreta (hl^p^r-fi-trB'tg*), n, pi, [NL., < 

a. being above, npp» (»ee A«>^^ 

See under mede. + Jprff, perforated, verbal at rerpatv,^, 
— “ perforate.} A primary subdivision of myzonts, 

embracing forms with the roof of the mouth per- 

UnuBnalpoweiofraoolJeotiM. ' 

The llhenomelu^ whethw of amnesia or hyget^ncsta, Gilnther, and as a class of vertebratea by E. B. Lankeater. 

Ita few living repreaentatives have been combined In one 
fainUy, MyatnidO!, by aome icbthyolc^ts, and by others 
have been segregated into two^ Aftpsinm and BdsAosfomi- 
dts or BeptatretnitUs, Also called ByperotreH, 

in)/ a, and ft. [< 
Pertaining to or 

, ^ ha^g the charaeten of the ^yporofrafa. Also 

^ ^ ^ . 1 ^ - pf a ^ hyperotrete, hyperotretous, 

rdinanr genua Sitarla (eqnally hypermsta^ hypemc (bl p6r-nik), B. [A Irade-^me, < Jy- One of the Hyperotreta, 

praft. in bM.‘ naiu. _ ^ ^ + 2iH)(,aragM or «<o(«c), Itself < htmerotrsto (bi'u^r^toSt), o. aad n. Same m 

Ifte(,aragua wood).] AmonK American dyera, fim^tretan 

NioaragM wooA or any other rod or rad- h^atrrtmns (hi'pto-p.trB'tna), a. [< Jy. 


or hypermwsiot 
marvellona pitch 
* Ncscareh, I. 888. 

-d-rii'mfiV n, 

. ana vr tMBinmrvwmmm, jumo % 3 muKi amcrwi 

J., < Gr. lOTtft over,l»j;ond, + utyifof, con^ lurperotretan (hl'pto^tre'taa); a. 
I, myriad, + a mew, < ipev, eoe. Cf. ^g^treta + -om] t a. "Pertai 
loromn.] _ An exWbitipn consistuig of in- ha^ the oharaetm of the Si/uerot 


Eneyc, PHL, Xni. 149. 

"l-kja),fl. 

Exeeszively meta- 


wood extract of the same class, 
tarperoa, n. Plural of hyperotin. 


bypMiiMtaphorical (hi-i 
IS hyper- 4- metaphorieal,'] 

^o%al. 

Butsogled, hypcrmctaphjOvM 8^1& 

iiypermfft er 

nermeter (Didmedes, Marius VictorTnus), < Gr. 
hipfterpoCf going beyond the meter, beyond 
measure, i oeyond, + furpov, meter, moa- 
znre.] 1. In prog. : (a) Averse or period hav- 
ing one moi^ syllable at the end than proimriy 
belongs to the meter which it represents; 
espeemlly, a heroic hexameter with an addi- 
tional syllable in the last foot, usually intended 
to be elided by synaphea before a vowel be- 
ginning the next line; a dolichurus. (&) A 
period consisting of more than two or three 
oola ; a hypermetron. (o) A line or meter with 

one syllable beyond the last complete foot or 

measure. The word is not infrequently found in this HypSTOdon (hl-per'{i-don), n* 
•SOM to hooka on English veraifloatlon ; hat it ia s dqpert- peroddon, 
we from the original nomeucUtore of prosody. 

2. Anything greater than the ordinary stan- 
1 of me 


«/. v¥ » staler, perotreta + -on#.] Same as hyperotretan, 

Imerozidation (hi-p^r-ok-si-da'shon), n. [< 
hyper- -f oxidation,'] Excessive oxidation, 
bjmrozygenatad (hi-p6r-ok'si-jen-a-ted), a, 
[C hyper- 4* oxygenated^] Supersaturated ^th 
oxygen. 

n. 

ing 


-r UfJl CU^ , U M9, UWAtJV U, > U^T», J UBb, O JbCliV L Ij * J 

A primary subdivision oi myzonts, marsipo- 

form. top«oxweiiattoil(hI.p6^ok»Bl.je-iift'rii( 
with ^f of the month <w jwlate ontira or ^^yper- + oxggenaUon.'J The state of 
imperforate, the single nasal duct not penetrat- hyperoxygenatoa. 
ing it. Variona values have been asBlgned to it. ' By J. hwiiaroKVffaiiixad* rhl-i 


hyper- 

ated. 


i6r-ok^Bi-jen-izd), a, [< 
Same as hyperoxygen- 


ranked as a suborder; and by B. R. Lankeater it was raised 
to the rank of a claaa of vertebratea. Ita only living rep- 
resentatives belong to the family of Pstrtmyzowhdes or ]iyperpftra4BitO (hl-pCr-par^^Blt), ft. [< hyper- 
lampivya . 4- parorito.] A hyperparasitio insect; or one 

hyperoflpTtlAll (hKp^r-^Ur ti-g>n), a, and n. I. which ei^mts hyperparasitism. 

■ [<%- 


a, Pertainingtoorhavingthecharactersofthe hy^rparftlrfMff (m-p&-par-qHsit'ik), a, 
Jfyp^oar^, _ _ per- ^ paraintie.] Parositfe upon a parasite ; 


II. n. «6ne of fhe Syperoartia, 


characterized by or exhibiting hyperparasitism. 
Same as My- as many insects. 

Various panudtlo and hyper-parasitte groups fof ants]. 

Arotow,^XXIV. la 


E. tooth,] 

seterideB and 'subfamily Ziphiina; the typical 
bottle-nosed whales. Thw have a globular head, 
rising abruptly from a small distinct snout, #henoe the 
... Tertebrie number 45; the oervioal 


▼ertebns are ankyloaed; and there ia a amall 


tooth at the end of each mandibnlar ramus, 

of cranial structure are characteristic, in relation with 
. _ th3 peculiar ahape of the head. B,roslratusBXkdB,lati- 
Jpecially, inhabit the northern Atlantic attaining a len^ of 

dolibhurie : as, a hypermetrie verse or line, (o) jrom so to so M bottlenoee. 


The genua wai founded by Laodpbde to 1808. 
far 


a U hv L^*» ^ Byperoddon(t-) 4- -ido;.] A family of 
, a. [< hy- toothed wlSles. named from the ffcnuslTiffiro- ^ 


dard of measure. [Bare.] 

When a man rises beyond six foot he is an Aimamiefor, 
and may be admitted Into the tall dub. 

AddifOU,TheTBUGlub. 

I n. Plural of hyjtermetron, 

(hX-pbr-met'ri^, a, [As hyper- 

meter 4- -to.] In pro#.: (a) Exceeding the cor- 
reot measure; having a syllable at the end in 
excess of the meter reprosented; especially 
dolichnrie : as, a hypermetric verse or line, (b 
Of more than usual length; more than dicolii 
ortrioolic: as, a hypdrmeSrto period, 
ladtor, hypermetron, 
kypmnimrieal (hi-nbr-metM-kgl), 
permetrie 4- -al,] Same as hypermetfie, 
kfpgnngfcnm (hl-pSr^me-tron), n.; pi. hmer- 
metra (-tr|). [< Or. Mp/ierpePf neut. of wip- 
psTpofy beyond the meter: zee hypermeter,] In 
fffie. pro#., a period exceeding the usual extent 
of a meter; a period longer than the ordinary 
line or verse. 

IqrpmniitrOM (hi-p6r-met^rdp), n, [< hyper- 
eiefrenia, without the suffix.] A person affected 
with nypermetropia. 

When the hypemutmps wUhos to examtot snyfhlng 
Ulsas to htai. an undue amount of oonvemnee will direct 
toe sits ef vision to npotot nesrsr then the objeot looked 
to. NswrerttMcd,Jewr„XL,m, 

iTOf M Otropia (hl^phr^ne-M'pi-l), n. [NL., 

< Or. Mpf over, 4- phpw, measure, 4- 6^ (^-), hppOTf^B (hl-p6r-op^gi-|y 
eye.] A natoml or acquired condition of the over, 4- dysf, view: zee optic,] 
oyee In wldeh the focus (that ii» of pamUbl rays vision. 


HyperoOdon (hI-p6r-6'5-don), n. [NL., < Gr. 

ism of certain Idhneumonidat^ Chaloididm, etc., 
which in the larval state live in the boaies of 


[< 

font., the parasit- 


other insect parasites. 


pharymy j 
the imaryj 


[< 

^ , .zee 

/ pharynyMi,’i "Situated over or above 
'nx. 


1 oonoeeled hyperpharyngoal (hPp6r-fa-rinM$-§l), a. 
The deMs Qr. irnkp^ over, 4- wvyt, throat (pharynx) ; 


Afiamaeus 


The hyperpharyngcat ffnxife ci 
MUros, 


XXVXLZBO. 
< Or, iirip. 


toothed whales, named from the genus Hypero- 
odon: same as the subfamily Zipniinw, 
lyperoOn (hl-pbivd'on), n , ; pi. hyperoa (-ft). [< 
Gr. imepfov, an upper story or room, neat, of 
inrepfkic, beii^ above, upper, < tor/p, above: see 
hyper-,] In Or, anHq,^ an upper story in a build- 
ing; particularly, a ^leiy over a side aisle in 
a temple. 

44), n. [< Or. tnkp^ over, 
e as nypermetropia. 


[< hyperphasia 


ijilf (im-Y eye.] 


nhoAAfi 

- ude (hl-pBivfft'zik), a. 

Affected with hyperol 

(hi^Wr-f^nom'e-nji,!), 

Gr. inripy ovei^ 4- ^vS/ieva, phenomena: see 
phenomenal] Superior to the phenomenal; 
noumenal. 

Abont the hin^srphmmsemd lesUty of our own exls- 
tonto the existonoe of Gfod, and the existenoe of matter. 

Jtoeye. Brit,, XIV. 761. 




Pertaining to or e: 

The ghto hmrever. which wOl correct the sim|ile hy- 
permetropia or myoris will not answer for the ' 
or myopic astigmatism. Nsw York Mod, Jour. 

ft. [< Gr. 
Extremely 



Vital iN»wers cannot be merdy phyaloal, and we i 

bilfove to something ih|i!pw:pSsBfos( aamethiiig of the na- 
ture of a sonL WhsneU, 



I Iqrptri^hyilei 

(bl-pto-fis^iks), ft. [< Gt. Mp, 
over, -f fvoiKdf phyaice *. aee physics, Gf . meto- 
physiesA The acienoe of that which tranaoenda 
phyaioa. 

hyperplasia (hi-per-pla'sH), ft. [NL., < Gr. 
virip, over, + a forming, < irhtaoeiv, form, 

mola.1 In pathoh, overgromh of a pan due 
to miiltiplioation of ita oella; exceaaivc cell-re- 
production. Compare hypertrophy^ 1. 

Intentitial hyperplfUKki, of the oonneotive tlmaa 

Handbook qf Med, Seioneoe, IV. CM. 

hyperplasic (hl-pCr-plaa'ik), a. [< hy^^Utsia 
+ -«c. j Same aa hypetplOMtie, 
hyperplastic (hi-pCr-plaa'tik). a. [< Gr. imip, 
over, + ffXacrr^formed, < 7r4doowv, form. Of. 
hyp^lasia,} Pertaining to or exidbiting hy- 
pen>lasia: as, a iiypefptoafio tonsil. 

The cervix wm oomposed of dense, hard, hyporydaitie 
tlHue, almoit cartilegmous In oharaoter. 

Modieal Now, XLIX. 888. 

hyperpnoaa (lu-pcr-ne'g.), ti. [NL., < Gr. Mp^ 
over, + 7rvoo7, mreathing, < irve2v, breathe.] In 
pathohy ener^tic or lasted respiration, 
hyperpmxia (hl^ptr-pi-rek'si-S), ft. [NL., < 
Gr. impy over, + be feverish, < inipt~ 

rdf, a fever : seepyretio.] In pathoL, a h4^ de- 
gree of pyrexia or fever. 
lOTerpyrexial (hi^p6r-pi-rek"si-al), a. [< hy- 
petpyrexia + -a2.] Pertaining to or exhibiting 
hyperpyrexia. 

h 3 ^^-resoxiance (hl;p6]vrez'$-nane), n. [< hy~ 
per~ + resonauee,"} Exaggerated resonance, 
hypersarcoxna (hl^pdr-skr^o^miL), n.; pi. hyper- 
sarcomata (-m^tft). [NL., < Gr. irntpedpsupa, 

overgrown flesh, < inrepeapisavedatf have or get 
an exoesa of flesh, < Mp, over, + edpi (oapx-), 
flesh. Gf. earooma,^ InpathoUf proud or fun- 
gous flesh. 

hypersarcosis (lu^pdr-sSr-kd^ais). n. [NL., < 
Gr. imepedpKuotff an overgrowth of flesh, < imop- 
eapKOvedaif have an excess of flesh: aee hyper- 
sarcoma,'] Same aa hypersareoma, 
hypersocretion (hi^Cr-sf-krfi'shQn), ». [< hy- 
jicr- + secretion,] Excessive secretion. 

Catarrh is essentlaUy a hyporoeerotion of the eplthdlum. 

Nneye, Brit,, X VIIL 87& 

hyporsensitiTe (hl-ptr-aen'si-tiv), a, [< hyper- 
^ sensitive,] Excessively sensitive. 

There have descended to us numerous persons whose 
nerves are naturally hyperemsUioe, 

Ninetoonth Century, XXIZ. C50. 

lumenanaitiveneBB (hl-ntr-aen'si-tiv-neB), n. 
[C hypersensitive + -ness,] The state or char- 
acter of being over-sensitive. 

My pictures are likely to remain as private as the ut- 
most nyporeotisUivenea could desire. 

Qeorgo Eliot, Daniel Deronda, zszviL 

bypeneamal (hl-p^r^en'g^-^), a. [< hypw- 
4- wMWMiJ.] Same as wpwsmunal. 
liyparBpace(bI'per-8pft.),«. KAyper'-i-^paoe.] 
A space of more than three dimensions. 

The notion of the quaai-geometriosl representation of 
oonditious by means <u loofin hyperepoeelM employed by 

Cayley, On Carve!!i which Satiiiy Given Conditions (18Q7> 

hypenpherlcal (hl-pdr-sfer'i-k^l), a, [< hyper- 
+ spherical,] Qriginatinff from an extension 
of the conception of sphencal harmonicB.~Hy- 
parapharloal nmotton m the first kiad, the function 
Tfn ({, e) when Sen Pu {l, m) is the devdopment 1^ powers 
of a of + 1)1.— BypeTspherloal nm^on 

of the second Idnd, a function, Qn <1. «). rdated to the 
hyperspherical function of thefirstUna as Q la related to 
P in ordinary spherical funotions. 
ll|rpente!ie(hl'p^ivstdn),ft. Anerroueousfoim 
ofhyperstihene, 

hyparfithene (hi'p6r-sth6n}, ft. [So named from 
its difficult fran^bility as compared with horn- 
blende, with which it was formerly confounded ; 
< Gr. imkp, over, + oddi/of, strength.] A mineral 
related to pyroxene, but orthorhombic in crys- 
tallization. It is a sQioate of iron and magnesium. It 
was early called Labrador hanMnvie, Its color is be- 
tween gnerish and greenish black, but often with a pecu- 
liar copper-red luster or shimmer on the deavage-surface, 
to the I ‘ ‘ - ■ - ■ - • 
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^ . 'ik), a, [< hyper- 

sthene + -ie.] Containing hypersthene ; resem- 
bling hypersthene* 

hyperiuieilite (hl-p^r-sthe'mt), n, r< hyper- 
sthene + -iie^,] The name given by Nanmauii 
to a crystalline amegate of labr^orite aud 
hypersthene, for wmeh the name nw^ite is now 
preferred. It is a rock closely allied to gabbro. 
Also called hypersthene rook, 
hyperthesiB (hl-pCr^the-sis), n. [< Gr. MpQe- 
oig, a passing over, a transposition f also ex- 
cess, the superlative degree), < imtprmvaiy put 
over, set over, put off (in mid. exceed), < iskp, 
over, + TiBivai, set, put, > Oioig, a putting down: 
see thesis,] 1. In ano, pros,^ interchange of 
quantity in two suceessive places of a logaoedic 
series, so that in one of two lines metrically 
corresponding, as in strophe and antistro^he, 
a long is apparently transferred to a position 
before a short, which it would normally suc- 
ceed, or a short transferred so as to exonange 
places with a preceding long. See polysche- 
matie, — 2. Inp/ii2o2., a transfer or attraction ’’ 
of a letter from the syllable to which it origi- 
nally belonged to another syllablo immedi- 
ately preceding or following it; orthographic 
transposition, or metathesis: thus, in Greek, 
pHaiva is used for *iuhavia,—-S, In the Gr, 
Ch,, a fast in addition to those regularly ob- 
served. 

hypei^etic (hl-pdr-thet'ik), a. 


h y pa rty p l o (hl-pdr-tip^ik), a, [<hfiper-4'lMri0.] 
Burpassnig the type; attypio to an exSeiM 
degree. Compare hypotypic, 
hyperlTpical (^-p6r-tip^i-kal}, a, [< hyper^ 
tyiAc -f -al,] Same as hypertypie. 

They rOceanIc negroeil are represented, in what nay 
bo called a hypertypieal fonn, by the extremely dollchm 
cephalic Kal uoioa or mountaiueera of the interior of the 
Feejee Islands. 

W, H, Flower, Pop. BcL Mo., XXVUL US. 

hypethral, hyporthral (hi-pd'thr^), a, [< L. 
hypwthruSf < Gr. imatBooq^ under the sky, < imd 
(as L. suh), under, + a<%, the sky: see ether^,] 
Open to the sky; roofless ; not covered in ; in 
the open air, as a court, inclosure, or place. 

From time immemorial, in hot and rainy lands, a hy- 
peethral court surrounded by a covered jporticob etther 
circular or square, was used for the double puipose of 
church and mart E, F. Burton, £1-Medfnah, p. 74. 

To this day thd Mohammedan mosque retains the outer 
hypatthral court Edinburgh Bee,, OLXIIL SOS. 

It is noticeable, too, in paaaiiig, what a hyperihral stoiy 
it I*' Don Quixote^') is, how muon of It pa s se s in the open 
air, how the sun shines, the birds ainm the brooks danoe^ 
and the leaves murmur in it £owM, Don quhmtei. 

In architecture hypethral is speoiflcally applied to a sup* 
posed ancient type of building lighted ny the omission of 
a large section of the roof. This notion is based upon in- 
terpretations of Vitruvius and the negative evidence af- 
foiHlcd until now by the lack of remaina i * ‘ ‘ 


, * ,, ^ [< Gr. Isep- 

UeriKdc, superlative (of. hyperthesis), < imeprtOi- 
vaif set over : see hyperthesis, and of. superla- 
ti/ve,] Pertaining to, affected by, or exempli- 
fying hyperthesia: aa, the hyper thetie form (of 
a foot or meter); a hypertheUe license, 
hyperihetiealf (h^pdr-thet^i-kal), a, [As hy- 
perthetie + -al,] ^perlative. 

But herein thla caae is ruled against such men, that 
they aifirme these hyperthetioal or superlative sort of ex- 
pressions and illustrations are too bold, and bumbaaied. 

Chapiuan, Iliad, xv., Comment 

hypertrldhofiifi (hi^p^-tri-kd'sis), ft. [NL., < 
Gr. Mp, over, + opi^ kam + -<wid.] 

An abnormally largo development of hair either 
locally or generally over the body, 
hypertridunensioiial (hl-pdr-trl-di-men^shon- 
al), a, [< hyper- *f triMmmsional,] In math,, 
hartng more than throe dimensions. 
hyiierSrophlo (hl-p^r-trof'ik), a, [< hypertny- 
phy + -f(j.] Pertaining to nypertrophy; pro- 
ducing or teiidinff to produce hypertrophy*, 
hyper&ophical (hi-p^r-trof M-kiu 
trophy + -io-ai.] Of the nature oi 
hypertrophic. 

ImertrophotlB (hi;p«r'tr$-fu8), a, [< hyper- 
troph-y ^ -ouf.] Characterized by hypertro- 
phy: as, hypertrophous cirrhosis, 


due to the pmeenoe of minute incluaions. It is usually 
found foliated and massive— Hypersthene andesite. 
See aiidsriee.— Hypersthene nom. SameasSyptr^ 
-HyperstheMraSc. Bom^hypenthenUe, ^ 
hypiBriltllfinia (hl-p6r-8thd'ni4)i H. [NL., < Gr. 
vsip, over, + adivoc, strength.] hipathol,, a con- 
dition characterized by extreme excitement of 
all the vital phenomena, 
hypnrstllfillio^ (hl-pdr-ztheu^ik), a, [< hyper- 
stkenia + -4e,] In paihol,, relating to, ohar- 
aoterized by, or producing over-exoitemeiit; 
fitlmulating; stimulated. 

lae 


iro^y; 


hypertropfiy (hi-p6r'tr6-fl), n. [< Gr. imip, 
over, 4- rpo^, nutrition, < rpe^iv, nourish.] 
1. Inpathol,, an enlargement of apart of the 
body from excessive gpowth or multiplication 
of its elements; spedfleally, an enlargement 
due to mwth of the individual elements, as dis- 
tingiiiwed from hyperplasia, where there is a 
multi^ication of the cellular elements. Hence 
—2. figuratively, excessive growth or accu- 
mulation of any kind. 

Bights of flnancisl hypertrophy. 

The Century, XXVL 4iq 

Lsngaige is not swift enough to give expression to his 
[the hasheesh-eater's) rapid thoughts. There is, as it were, 
an hypertrophy of ideaa What in the normal state would 
cause very trifling discomfort, now (from the effects of 
hasheesh) becomes an unbearable evil, and the patient 
cries and begs for commiseration. 

Fop, Sri, Mo,, Aug., 1878, 'P. 488. 

8. In hot, a general term for all cases of ex- 
cessive growth and increased size In the organs 
of plants, whether the increase is gener^ or 
in a single direction. It inolndes enlargements, or 
swollen and thickened conditions, which usually result 
from a disproportionate formation of the oellular tissue 
os contrasted with the woody framework of the plant as 
in the rootstocks of the cultivated carrots, turnips, etc.; 
elongations, as of roots searching for water ; and enation, 
or excessive development ootisisting in the formation of 
stt|^ementary lobes or excresoenoes from various organa 


W lan mrarvi inonnwe in mw vm . « wsoom- 

ponied by hyplwtrophy of the lubstonoe of Its waU. Also 
colled hypertrophy wkh ditotoffbn.— Slmsle hsrpsrfero- 
pliy, tliiokeiiitig of the heort-woU with undhongea cavity, 
hypfirtro]^ (hl-pdr'tio-fi), p. i , ; pret. and pp. 
hypertn^ied, ppr. hypertrophying, [< 
trophy, ft.] To become byjMrtrophoua or en- 


laiifcd from excessive nut 
When a tissue manifests on abnormal tendency to over- 


ods of lightiiig among the ruins of Greek temples. It Is 
certain, however, that no Greek temple with its oontoined 
art treasum was ever intentionally exposed In this way 
to the weather. The temples colled hypethral by Grees 
writers were roofless either from accident or from bring 
unflnished. In the smaller Greric temples it is probable 
that daylight waa admitted only by the door, and that it 
was supplemented by artificial light In large templea, 
such as the Parthenon at Atheni^ of which the orila in- 
terior was 100 feet long, it is improbable that the lighting 
was wholly artificial; hut no satisfactory explanation haa 
yot been given of ita management It haa been oonjec- 
tured that snch interiors were lighted by a system of 
narrow open channels In the roof, over the side oidei^ or 
by series of mrtnres in the roof serving os window^ 
and capable of being cloaed. There waa no break in the 
ridge-line of the root and no superatruoture or oiearstoiy 
rlsfiig above the roof. See cut under tetnple, 
hrou (hi'ffi), ft.; pi. hyphai (-fd). [NL., < Gr. 

a weaving, a web, < G^lvetv, weave, =s 
AS. wdfan, E. weave : see web, weave,] The ele- 
ment of a thallus in Fungi; a oylindno thread- 
like branched body consisting of a membrane 
inclosing protoplasm, developing by apical 
gi*owth, and usually becoming fransvemely 
septate as it develm>s. GSbel, it is the filament 
or thread of a fungus. The vegetative or growing hyphft 
taken in quantity are colled the mycelium, 7%e aiSogo- 
tumti hypHce are the hyphw or cells from which the am 
are derived, as in the sporooaips of aomeAfoomperis#. Sea 
/unauM, 

lOTAffiniia, ft. See hyphemia, 

(hi-fe'nd), ft. [NL, (Gftrtner, 1801), 
C Gr. i^lveiv, weave : see hypita,] A genus of 
palms of the tribe Borassem, with branching 
trunks, each branch terminating in a tuft of 
large fan-shaped leaves, from among which the 
branching catkin-like spikes of flowers are pro- 
duced. The different sexea are In separate treea. The 
fruit has a thick fibrous rind with a smooth polished ddu, 
inclosing a single hollow seed. Bine species are known, 
natives of tropical Africa, Arabia, and Madogoaoar. H, 
Thebaiea Is the gingerbread-tree or doom-palm. 
hyphwresiB. ft. See hupheresis, 

Imdial (hrfal), a, iCnypha 4* -ah] Pertain- 
ing to or of the nature of a hypha: as, hyphal 
tissue. 

In Lichens the tballns consists of a hyphal riement of 
anoBtomoring and interlacing filaments. 

A'iU!pe.Mf.,iy.l07. 

Hyphailtes (hl-fan'tdz), n. [NL., < Gr. i^dih, 
Ttfc, a weaver, < i^iveiv, weave: see hypha.] 1, 
A genus of American orioles, of a family leteri- 
dee, established by Vieillot in 1816, in the form 
Tphantes, for such species as the Baltimore ori- 
ole and the orchard-oriole. See Icterus, 8.<^2. 
A genus of arachnidans. BiUherg, 1820. 
Hnhantomis (hi-fan-tdr'uis), n. [NL., < Or. 

a weaver, + bpvig, a bird.] A lead- 
ing genus of African weaver-birds, of the ffcm- 
ily rloceida', 
covering a 
large num- 
ber of spe-, 
cies usually 
classed un- 
der Floceus 
or Textor, 

such as H, 
eucullata, G, 

R, Gray, 

1840. 


(hf-fhn'tii- 

[NU, 



PoM Wiibw poil i M gp k muer i a n m u d , sg—d 
dm, «,6aMiipBlari Apegai 


H^rpluuatria 


2952 


< fern, of ^vm, a weaver: seeJJjr- 

fhtmteaA A genus of bombycid moths, havii^ 

wings like those of SpiUw^wd^ f^m which it ynmwu vj uvuiut^suoiucieu m aow* KrwFtvrvwi 
differs in the labial palpi, of which the second H^hoxiljeeteB (hi^f^^ml-se'tfiz), n, pi [ 
joint is very short, and the terminal joint almost (Link, 1824), < Gr. a web (see nypha)j^ + 
rudimentory*^ isr. ^ mushrooin, fung^s.^ 


indistinctly visible or wholly concealed 
introduced into the nomenclature of 1 
vation by Ettingshausen in 1854. See nervation. 


aed! Bterm hranoeytt (hlp'nfaist), ». K (Sr. fmvet, Ofep, 
of leat-ner> + • niioTit, bladder (pyst)#] A eleeping^eyetj a 


funiii a web on foreet- and ahade-treei, in whiuh the lame 
live gregariomly ; they sre known as/oh web^wortM, Har- 
ris, 1841. 

hypliasma (hl-fas^mS), n.; pi. hyphatmata 
(-ma-tj). [NL., < a thing woven, 

a web, robe, < i^ivuv, weave : see hypUaJ] 1. 
In hol^ a name formerly applied to certain non- 
fructifying mycelial growths common in damp, 
dark places. They probably repi*e8ent the ster^ 
ile n^ceUa of some of the higher fungi,~2. In 




quiescent encysted protozoan which does not 
Bporulate. 

Th® ■olerotia are aimilar to the hupnomns imd 
Frotoioa. B, B. Lankeuter, Eiioyo. firit., XIX. 841. 

Some of the Ctliata (notably tl 
have been obaerved to enoloae thei 

does not appear that these are aifything i 

from which the animal emersea unchanged aft^ 
a pmod of drought or deficiency of food. 

what wv oidied /unaiitkw^ or imperfectly known , . Encyc. Brit., XIX. 

forma, many of which are known or suspected to he asex- HypnodOS (hip-n6'dSz), n. [NL., < Gr. vm/uOijc. 


of the six principal groups into whi^ all fungi 
have been divided, characterized by having the 
spores naked, on conspicuous threads, it in- 
cludes Peronwiporectt Penutmiumf etc. In modem sys- 
npeefM are referred to 


terns of cli 


called Jilameraaut/unau 
hyphomycetous (m^f^ml-se'tus), a. 


[< By- 


the CA., one of four small pieces of cloth, phomycetesA Portainiiig or relating to, or chax- 

a J .at. aI- _ -L-l- _il ■* - /'aJ i-. -- mm 

actenstic of, 


embroidered with the names or symbols of the 
evangelists, placed on the angles of the mensa 
or top of the altar, before it is vested with the 
eatasarca and epeudysis. 

Imhemia, hypiuBima (hi-f5'mi-h), n. [NL. 
nMhuBmia, < Gr. wpupoSf suffused with blood, 
bloodshot, < Mf under, + ai/^a, blood.] In 
patkol : (a) Deficiency of blood, (h) Extrava- 
sation of blood. 


the only species of which is E. oriatata^ of In- 
dia, Ceylon, and Java. Eekihenbaeht 1853. 


up 


the 
funi 
The Entylomi 


the Hypl^omycetea; contained in llTOnogweBlB (hip-no-jen'e-sis), n. ^ 

' ' ' , , ■ n<8 wvof, sleep, + generation.] The ] 


omycotea: as, hyphomyeetoue 


I, on the other hand, are all 


Inter- 

/)Vitery/Fttngi (trans.^ p. 172. 

hypbOBtroslAt (hi-ff-stro'mj(), n. [NL., < Gr. 


hnlmi (M'len), ». r< LL. hupheH, n. and adv., » we*», + a bed s see 2.1 In 

< a for iolmnff two avllahlea M., the mycelium or spawn of fungals. Lind- 


, a sign (w) for joining two syllables 
or woros, also used in music, prob. to indicate 
tliat two notes were to be olended together; 
prop, an adv., or rather a phrase, 40* 
under one, into one, together, as one woid: 
40', aspirated form before the rough breathing 
of 4fl^, the form before a vowel or iw6, under; 
£v, neut. aec. of c/f, one.] 1. In paleography^ 


hot, the mycelium or spawn of fungals* 

^ley. 


-m6r'fik),a. [<AkP-, 
mplete- 


dnetion of hypnotism ; induction of the trance. 
Also hypnogeny. 

hypno^netic (hip^nMf-net'ik), a. [< hypnor 
genesis^ after genvticA Same as hypnogenoun. 

Fhyiical methods fof hypnotliatlon], especially kypno- 
gmetio lone^ do not exist except u the results of suggos- 
tioti. • tSoisnctf, XII. 222. 

lUfpnogeiietically (hip^no-jf-net'i-kal-i), adv. 
Sy hypnogeuesis; as regards hypno^nesis. 

bypnogenle (hip-no-jen'ik), a. [< hypnogeny + 
-id.] %imo as hypnoge^^ous. 

Pclarisiug action Is In general hupnogmio. 

Arntr. Jour, Payohtd., 1. 602. 

•nus), a. [< Gr. foof, 


duemg hypnotism ; inducing the hypnotie con- 
dition ; pertaining to hypnogeny. Also hypno- 
wenie. 


\ypo-. + idiimorphie,'\ Partially or incomplei 
ly idiomorphie. 

The order being first nlagioolase in more or less Idio- hvmiOMnmifi ^hin-noi'e-m 
morphic lath-shaped ludl^uali lying in aU positions. i 

then augitc genemlly allotriomorphic, sometimes hyptdi- \ producing . see -genaU8.\ Pro- 

- J U r i-u -X •'-x-xi:' Xmer. (Jeologiat, l. 204. 

they are not to be separ^ed or read as distinct idiomoimhicallv. attempt ... has been made to oorrdate this hyp- 

words: as, StooKOvpoi^thAt is, OideKOvpot. not 1 » 1 nepenotM force or suggestion at a distance with kyjmape- 

' N ' The rock is hypulumorpMom ^ ntm» agencies empl^fd in the subject's actual wSenoe. 

A<4c Kovpoii irepiideovf — that is, irepiidiovCf not ..... . , Pr»r.£r. Jfyers, J^. Soc.PiyS.Beaearch,Oct, l88<v 

^ r 'b, hypiaosis (hip-i-nd'ais), n. [NL., < Gr. 47rfi, un- IP- 

inpi K^iovci antevolans-- that iBt antevolanSf not der, + Zf (iv-J, strength, fiber, + -o/fig,] Inpo- hypnogeny (hip-noJ'e-ni),n. [< Gr. 4^iior, sleep, 

^ . m X A.. f/#oZ., that condition of the blood in which an + see -pewy.] Same as /irynnoodne^Ztf. 

SSfiL^S^e ihito JSr ** unusually small amount of fibrin is formed on certain recent events, however, have given special Im- 

Srin ttHHna and a abort Une need .olotti UR; qppoeed Ujhi/pcrim^.^ l)ort«.c.totW.toploof 

to connect two words or elements! namely, (<r) T. . • • 

to connect two words which are so used as prop- ^ Characterized by defici 
erly to form a compound word; (4) to Join syl- 
lables which are for any purpose arbitranly 
separated, as in regular syllaoication (as in 
el-e-men-tal), at the end of a line to connect the 
syllables of a divided word (as in the third line 
of this paragraph), to indicate the pronuncia- 
tion (as in the respellings for the pronuncia- 
tions in this dictionary), and to indicate or sep- 
arate the etymological parts of a word, stem, 
affixes, etc., often without regard to the sylla- 



fOKS.] In odontog.f noting molars in which the taming to hi 
transverse ridges increase in number by one hypnomgist 
on successive teeth : opposed to isomoroua : cor- ^ -iat.J On 
related with aniaomeroue. 

SypnSBi (hip-ne'I), n.pl [NL., < Uypnum, q. v.] 

A natural order of pleurocarpous or lateral- 
fruited mosses, ineluoing the single 


[< hypnology 


num. 


igle genus Hyjh- 

called Hypnoideo! and llypnem, 

bles (as in element-al, intro-3uct-ion, su-spic- JiWMMgic (hip-na-goj'ik), a. w. 
ioM). At ta. «ul o( Mioh «. dwnrat it 

indiostee a pr^x, ax a-, in-, pre-, etc.; before an element i^g to sleep , inducing sleep , hypnotic. 


hypnology. 

It (hip-iiol>iiBt), w. 

One versed in hypnology. 
hypnofogy (hip-nol'^i), n. [< Gr. imm , » L. 
8om»u8, meep, + -JioyZa, < Myr/v^ speak: see 
-tiloggA The sum of scientific knowledge eon- 
cerxiing sleep. 

hypnone (hip'uon). n. [< dr. ifTTvoCf =s Ti. aomnus. 


It indicates a suflix, as -a, -in, •aug, eta 
Hgphtn is, as itwer.aband uniting wholwordes Joined 
in composition ; u a hand-maed. 

A. Bume, Ortbographie (E. S. T. 8.), p. 2S. 

(hi'fen), V. t. [< hyphen, w.] To join 

^ a hyphen, as two woras, so as to form a com- 
pouno word* aih.\ ^ gej 


iytrvoc, sle^, 
Lead- 


+ -omA 


word. Also hyphenise, hypJtenate, 
l^^hffnate (hl'fen-at), V. I ; pret. and i 


^fyphen H-^iesf] 


pnenated, ppr. hyphcnatbig. 

Same as hyphen. 

kyplieiiaffion (hl-fe-na'shon), n. [< hyphenate 
+ -ion.] The act of joining with a hyphen, or 
the state of being so joined; use of hyphens. 

The folio does not differ In the wsy of italicising, ky- 

pkenofioii, etc., from scores of books at that tima 

Tho Aeadtmy, April 21, 18%, p. 278. H y y ne aPeiP 
bynlieilie (hl-fenMk), a. [< hyphen + -tc.] (Agardh, 187< 
yn or pertaining to the hyphen. 

The following I should call a hyphmio error. 

fir. and Qm, 1st ser., JV. 804. 


It has been noted bv H. Meyer of ** hypnagogic iUu 
sloiis," and by Gmlthuisen of nallucinations which con< 
silt in the surviving of dream-imsges into waking mo- 
ments, that they can give rise to after-images. 

£m Gumey, hoc. boo. Bsfoh. Uesearch, III, 

(hip'ne-tt), n. [NL., < Hypnum^ 
genus of red or puinple algm, beloui 
the order Floridem ana the type of 11 
order Hypnem. They have filiform fronds, viigately 
branched, with subulate branohlets, composed of an in- 
ternal layer of large roundish-angular cells, which become 
smiller outward, and a cortex of email, colored, polygo- 
nal cells. The tetraspores are sonat®, and tlie oysf 
are external and borne on the branchlets. 


7» " _ 

^ A crystalline substance (Ca 

HgCf) fusing at 15® 0., boiling at 98® G., used 
in medicine as a byi>notic. 

Variona other hypnotloi have been more recently pro- 
posed, such as . . . hypnone and inethylaL 

Bed&dlNewa,Ulmm. 

), n. [NL., < Gr. 
A morbid dread 


off^ingaSleepV 


io Bu^ sleep, + oKowetv, view.] 


dieo! and Eypnem and 7 genera. 
tyiffiiSIlisatiOlL (bl^fen-i-zfi'shqu), n. [< ky- Hypneffi(hip'nf-e),n.pZ. [NL. (Aga^h, 1876), 
pnen -f ^e 4* •aUon,'] The act* of hyphening, < Hypnea + -cof.] In hot , ; (a) A tribe, or ac- 

‘ ' cording to some authorities a suborder, of algsB, 

typified by the genus Hypnea, The fronds are fill- 
form or oompressed, and branching ; the tetraspores are 
senate; and the cystocarps sre externsl or partly im- 
meraed, and filled with a spongy Ofdlular maia in which 
in small tufts on a branching fila- 


n, [< Gh*. vnvoi, 
the extract. 

The hypnoeeppe. which la atanply a small hollow mag- 
net to be held on the finger, and, when thus giving rise to 
peculiar sensations, is claimed to show that the holder is 
a good hypnotic subject. So fence, 188. 

^ hypnOBiS (hlp-nO'sUi), «. [< Gr. iurvoc, sleep, + 

The hypnotic state ; hypnotism. 

J -a ' Sf -5), n. pi [NL. In hyprmie, spontaneous or induced, there Is often an 
jpnea + ~aoew.} An or- sxsltaUun of memory. Amer.Jour.pfPaydkoi.,1.6U, 

der of red algie, of the class Floridew, iuclud- hypnoBMrm (hip'np-spfirm), n, [NL., < Gr. 
ing, according to A^rdh, the tribes Endocla- vimof, sleep, + ankppa, seed.] In hot., a rest- 


tains 25 or 60 species, mostly troploal and 
mueeifoininU la found on the 


land. 


» southern coast ( 


■r<-! 


or the condition of being hyphened. 

A nsgleot of mental hyphenemtion often leads to mis- 
take as to an author’s meaning, particularly in this age of 
mcfhld implication. and Q., lat aer., IV. 804. 

hf^lMIlise (M'fen-iz), V, t. Same as hyphen, 

MlimfiiS,lin [NL. 

hyphmeaia, < Gr. 40aZ/9»r/c, a taking away, in the hypnobato (hip'n 
omission of a letter, < i^peiv, take away from 4- flar6^, verbal 
under, < 4wd, under, 4- alpelv, take.] In philol, 
the aet of taking away or shortening: as, syl- 
labic hepkereaia. 

kgrpkOfflTOIlia (hi'f0-drdni), a. [< Gr. 400, a 
weaving, 4- 6p6/wc, a running.] In hot, having 
all the veins exemt the numrib more or less 
deeply buried in the thiek mesophyl, and very 


the spores are home 

mentous placento. (ft) Same as HypncH, 

" "t), n, [< GEr. 47pi«f, sleep, 


ing spore ; In algm, an ofiaperm or zygosperm, as 
the case may be, which alter the act of fertili- 
zation has taken place sinks to the bottom of 
the water, where it passes through a period of 
rest before germinating. Also hypnoapore. 

It rthe sygonsninl then remains dormant through the 
winter ss a restliw cell or hypnoeperm, germinating in the 
spring. Bennett and Murray, Crypt Bot, p. 266. 

'), n. [< hifp- 


as E. come.l 
[Bare.] 

hranobatia (hip-no-ba'ti-fi), n. [NL., < hyp- 
nobate, q. v.] BomnambuTism; a condition of 
the brain which occasions the individual to ex- 
ecute during sleep some of those actions that 
take place in the waking state. 


rangium, 
']i-um), 
spore. 


bypnosporaiide 

. . .. - noaporangiumA 

ml adj. of fktlvetp, go, ss L. venire hjmnft«M»rfl.ti giifwi (hip^n^-spo-rau'Ji 
A sleep-walker; a somnambulist. P«L., CQt, ifirvof:, sleep, 4- ewopA, spore, 4*' dy> 

yelov, a eup.] In hot,, a sporan^um containing 
or inclosing hypnospores. 
lypnogpore (hlp'nd-spdr), n, [NL., < Gr. mvog, 
ueep, ^ evopd, a spore.] A resting spore; a 
spore that reposes some time before germinat- 
ing. Compare* hypaoitpem. 



_ P'ik)» «. [< h/jgpmh 
tnwte -ic.] After t&e manner or nature of a 
^rpnoqpore. 

‘ " (hip*not'ik), a. and n. [ss F. Jb^no- 

wnotkm^ < Gr. i jrvwr£i«if, inclined 
to^Bleep, putting to sleep, < inrvovvf put to sleep, 
< imvocj aley^f ss L. somnus^ sleep: see atmno- 
lentf eto.1 C a. 1. Havingthe property of pro- 
ducing sleep; tending to produce sleep; sopo- 
rific. 

The polls, ia from fifteen to thirty minutei after the 
hyptme does Is taken, beeomei aoceleniM lome ilx or 
eight b esta in a minute^ tmt falls asain to Its previoua rate 

HtmObook qfMdd, 8eiene$8, III. 78ft. 
2. Pertaining to or characterized by hypnotism. 

Aeoordlne to Welnhold. the hf/pnMie state begins In a 
gradual losiof taste, toaon, and me sense of temperature; 
next cotors are imperfeotly distinguished; then forms 
grow fndlatiiioU and then the ewe la Immovable and no- 
thliigUeeen. Xlie ear never ili^t in his experiments. The 
Buldeot believes, and at last does, all that is commanded. 

9, £L Hall, German Culture, p. US. 

. IL n. 1. A medicine that produces or tends 
to produce sleep; an opiate; a soporific. 

He writes as an hypnatto for the spleen. 

• Yimngt To Pope. 

It should not be fbigotten that the aotlvity of lufpnoHM 
tolnereasedbyeombinaUoii. AUen, and Neurol.^IIL 79. 

2, One who is subject to hypnotism; one in 
whom hypnotism has been induced. 

In eerteln oeses the hypnoUa la insensitive. 

Seimect XllL 60. 

It Is a reoognised fact that the senses of Aypnatict fall 
oompletely under the oontnd of the hypiiotliw. 

.y.A.5fr»..0XlVL70R. 
ll^&otically (hip-not'i-ksl-i), adv. By hypno- 
tism ; aH regaras hypnotism. 
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Immotiier (faip'n$-t!-s6r),n. Onewhohypno- kmliolfi (hl-pob'$-lfi), n. [< Gr. a 

nzes orpi^uces hypnotism in another. Also growing under, a suggesting, re min d i ng < otpo* 


throw under, < under, 4*jSW^p, 
throw. Gf. hyperhole.'\ In rhef., a figope In 
which seyeral things are mentioned that seem- 
to make against the ar^ment or in favor ofrthe 
o^osite Bide, but each of which is refuted ia 

.] "Like hWotliam; somewhat'ljypnoUc ; Wj^brandlia (hi-p5-brang'ki-|l), n.pl. [NL., 
due to or reBemtling the hypnotic state. c6r. imd, under, V p^rx«h ^s*] la 

ThewondeifuUtomotoMaensttivenei^le^ingup,weeks name as In/erohranehiata, 2. 

hypobrancnial (hi-pj-brang'ki-firl), a. and n. [< 
Gr. imof under, + gills.] I, Situated 


spelled hypmotiaer* 

With early hypnoHaerii, ^mesmeriaera" or '*magnet- 
isera" theae experiments were suooessfal, almost without 
exception, with women only. 

0. S. UuU, German Culture P. 189. 

(hip'np-toid), a. [As hynnot4o + 


alterwarda to an accurately-timed hallucination. 
Prac. Amw. £^. Pnyw. Jkeaeateh, March, 188^ P> 


Hypnmn (hip'num), n. [NL., < Gr. vttvov, moRA 
growing on trees.] The largest genus of moRH- 
es, embracing 2)0 or more Bubgenera that have 
by many authors been considered as genera. 
It belongs to the series Plmroearpit in which the fruit is 
lateral, and sessile upon the stems or branches, and the 
sexual oxvana are In axillary buds. The **«*»«*ti- «- 
long-pedicellate, ceriiuous or horisoiital. 


below the gills, or beneath thelbranohial appa- 
ratus in general.— Bypotaanflliifil groove, In aaold- 
iaiiB, the eiidostyle. 

n. 7*. The internal piece of the inferior part 
of the branchial arch in fishes. 

Til. c«p.uiei:»H 4 ^pobrani^ta (M;pM»ran^ki. 43 ), «. »J. 
^ ' more or leas in- [NL., Hs Hypobranchia + -aton.] Same asla- 


Gurvod, not pendent, and very rarely erect and regular, fcrohranchiaia* 2. 

niw.. tm. AW.. a— m mm. 



Mdltaiy or In groups of 2 or 3. The genus is widelj 
tribtt^ in all parts of the world. There 


] 


It would bo a oonoeivable hypothesis that the 
condition is produced hypnoHoaUy. 

Pi^ Soe. Pitffch. JUmeareh, L 267. 

kiypnotlBable, hypmoMiiation, etc. See hyp- 
notisable, etc. 

bypnotism (hip^nf-tizm ), n, [b F, hypnotime; 
as hypnotic + -fam.] An abnormal mental con- 
dition characterized by insensibility to most 
impressions of sense, ^th exoeRRivo sensibil- 
ity to some impressions, and an appearance of 
total nnconsciousuess; especially, that variety 
of this condition which is artificially induced, 
usually by concentrating the attention of the 
subject upon some object of vision, as a bright 
bit of glass, or upon the operator, who gener- 
ally aids in producing the result by making a 
few light pasHes with his hands. When In this 
condition, the mental action and the volition of the sub- 
iMt are to alaige extent under the control of the operator. 
Bee mesmaritoiik Also called braidim. 

HupnoUtm or induced somnambulism, whether ucoom- 
pHulod by consolousness or not, has been regarded as cov- 
ering the whole ground. Proc. 5oe, Pttych. Retaaraht L 219. 

i/ypnofism may be regarded ai an artiiloial oatal< 
Encyo. BrU., 

hSfpnotist (hip'u^-tist), w. hypnot-ie + 
-i/ff.] One who hypnotizes, or oelieves in hyp- 
notism. 

Attention has been frequently called to the affinity be- 
tween traiisferenoe of impressions obtained when the 
" subject " Is In a normal states and those resulti which 
have been held to indicate a special sympathy or "rap- 
port" between a hypnotUt or mesmerist and a sensitive 
"subject" Proe. Soo. Ptyoh. JUmtreh, II, 12. 

liypnotiltlc (hip-n9-tiB'tik), a. [< hypnotist + 

' -to.] Belating to or inducing hypnotism. 
hnnottsabUity (hip-nd-tl.z»-6&M-ti), n. [< 
hyfnoUsahk: 8ee-2»uify.] Susceptibility to hyp- 
notization. 

The author has Invented an improved " hypnoscope " or 
little magnet, to be applied to the finger, and. by the sen- 
sations then aroused to famish a criterion of the hypm^ 
titoMlUy of the sahjeot Amor. Jowt. (/ 1. 620. 

hypnotigaUe (hip'n(-t!-z^bl), a. 

Use + -aZ»f0.] Susceptible to h:^notizlng 
encez. Also spelled hypmHaabie. 

A hypnotUablB hysterloal girl. 

Alien, and KeuroL, VII. 406. 

hypnotiiatioil (hip^np-ti-zfi'shon), n. r< hyp- 
notize + -aflon.] The act of hypnotizing, or 
the state of being hypnotized. Also spelled 
hypnoUeatton, 

Binat boldly many persons who are slightly hypnotiia- 
ble may resist hypnotmion successfully, ana ought to be 
responsible for oonienting to submit themselves to the 
experiment Seieneet IX. 221. 

hypnotiia (hip'nd-t!z), r. t; pret. and pp. hyp- 
notizedf ppr. hypnotizinff. [As hypwd-ie 4* -izeJJ 
To bring mto we condition of hypnotism. Also 
spelled Aiginofisc. 

The ^fpnottaiiM process may oarry a sensitive " subject " 
in a muittte or Iws from a condition of normal waking 

^,"l‘*®4k8SnM,k Piw). 8.0. Hfiik. RMMnb, II. « 


Hte aoo Sorth A salt of hypokromou sold. 

Amerioaa and 90 or more British sped^ The genus is hywbroniOllS (hl-pp-brd'mus), «. [< Gr. 

frequently found in a fossil state, about 80 extineb ipe- under, + E. brom{ine) + -ou8»^ Used only in 
eles having been desoribed from the Miooene and Qua- the following phrase : — HviMibnimcmB add. HBra 

»» known only in ito a^eShs solutioii, wlSob Isa 

Imo^ (hl^), w. Like hyj), an abbreviation of W^arpogean (hl-pj-kilr-po-je'aii), a, [< Gr. 
Tzypocho^iaria : commonly in the plural. [Col- unoer, + xapTr^frui^ + the 
■^4*] Same as hypogeaU [Rare.] 

Folly had atrlotly forbidden us even to mmtlon that hwngrftntaiinrnt (hl-pd-kas'tfi-num), n. Gr. 
oomer of the garret to Miss Mohitable, or to ask her leave 

to look at it allegi^ as a reason that " ‘t would bring on j* under, + chestnuts • see 

her hypoit.” If. B. Btouw, oidtown, p. m chesten.^ A brown lake prepared from the 

5 [NL., < 

iMd in most photo^pWo pro- Or. in lit. sense a purg^ down- 

ward, < imoKoBaifmvt purge downward: see oo- 
tharais^'] In patholf a slight purging. 

all souses), wltK deriv. meanings ^through, WPOCanrt (hm'd-kAst), n. [< L, hypoct^tum, 
hy, aiter, ote.; as a prefix, two-, uSder, some! fypwsaiwtoa, < (Jr. iir^m a, va^ted room 
times diikinutive in We « L mtb, under: Jjeated by a ^mwe below, < tarn or 

see «i6-.] A prefix of flrJ>ek origin, cognate h®** ^.elpw, < M, under, below, + 
with Mill- of Latin origin, and meaning pri- > Kovaric, * *** “***2? 

marily ‘under,’ either in plaee or in wgren «reh., an arched fire^ehani Mr, from which heat 
(Mess? ‘loss than ’). apeoM(iliy-(») in rt.».,ind|. dwtnbuted fJroMh earthenware pipes to the 
eating a lower place in n series of compounds, or inferior rooms above it. The term is also sometimes 
strength, as fttON/suipiiurous acid, the lowest in the aeries applied to a fireplace, f umact*, or OVen. 

as Aypodiapento : opposed to hyper- and epi-. (2) Of modes 

and scales, beginning at a lower point, usually a pttrf«t5t to secure the warmth of the apartment In which It Is plaoed. 


extensively used 
cesses. 

[L., etc., ht 

(in all 


, .. \ perfect 

fourth below : opposed to hyper-. 
hnoSBOliaxi (hi^po-f*5'li-au), a. [< hypo- + 
jSolian*^ See under mode” 
hypoaxla (hl-pj-a'ri-#), n. pi [NL., < Gr. ^tto, 
under, + ^ptoVf dim. of s=L. ovunif an egg.] 
A pair of ganglia developed beneath the optic 
lobes of typical fishes. 

In most osseous fishes the corresponding fibres of the 
prepyiamldal tracts swell out suddenly, beneath the optic 
lobes, Into two protuberant well-defined oval ganglions 


Scett, Anne of Geierstelu, xlx. 

In the rear were the reservoirs to contain the requlalto 
supply of water, and below them the hypoeauet or fumaos^ 
by which it ithe baths of Caraoalla) was wanned with a 
degree of sciontifle skill we hardly give the Romani of 
tliat ago credit for. J* Pargumionf Hist Arch., 1. 882. 


arP0eephalld»(U'p9-Be-fal'i-de),n.p(. [NL. 
(Le Conte, 1876), < UypoeephaiM -I- -<d«.] A 
peculiar and anomalous family of Coleoptera, 

represented by the genus Hmoeepkaltu. 

(Aypoaris); tiiair balk b lucrcaMid bjr addol gny matter, KraocesballlS (hi-pS-set'a-Ius), H. [NL. (Des- 
wfiloh variwbtei their outer »nrf^ ! Ibey are weU derel- niOTest, 1832), < Gr, 1m6, under, + seCaXiJ, head.] 

An aberrant genus of beetles, the type of the 
family Hypooephalidw^ represented by one spe- 
cies, H. armatua of Brazil. This beetle is nearly 
8 inches long, and of strange form, having an enormous 
prothorax and eurioudy curved spiny legs. The position 
of the genus has been much disputed ; Burmeister and 


oped in the vommon cod, in which, as in some other fishes, 
they contain a cavity (hypoarian ventrioloX 

Oteen, Anat. Vert, 1. 279. 

hnoarian (hi-po-a'n-an), a. Of or relating to 
^e hypoaria — Hypoaxian ventrldle, a cavity within 
each of tlie hypoaria. 





In hot, the lower part of the labellum or lip of 


syll^le followed 
usually called baifoKim 

china, palimhacehiua. .. , . , 

'i-ba'sal),a. [<Gr./^d, under, + certam oTChids. 

_ jhind the basal wall: in botany, w 

a term use& by Leitgeb to designate the pos- In chem., a salt of h. 


terior half of the developing proembryo of vas- 
cular cryptogams, or that part which becomes 
the root. 

hypoblajt (hi'p^bl&st), ft. [< Gr. ijd, under, 
+ phaoToc, a shoot, a bud, a germ,] 1. In hot, 
the fiat dorsal cotyledon of a grass.— 2. In hiol, 
the internal or inferior layer of cells of the em- 
bryo of metazoic animals, forming the endo- 
derm or innermost membrane: the opposite of 
epihlaat : correlated with mmohlaat From the hy- 
poblast is ultlmstely developed the liniiw of the enteno 
osvity, or the superficial layer of cells of the slimentuy 
canal and Its annexes. Idmeedtubiaift. Fader end Baif ear. 

hypoblfiiStic (lil-po-blas^tik), a. [< hyitoblaat 4* 
-fc.] Pertaining to a hypoblast: developed in 
or from a hypoblast; endodermal: as, hypohUta- 
He cells. 


acid. The hypochlorites are usuffily prepared by leadinf 
chlorin gas into a solution of an alkali hydratq. or over urn 
calcium hydrate. Calcium hypoohlorfte ia the ohief oon- 
■tituent of bleaebing-powder. 

hypochlorOHS (hi-pfr-klfi'rus), a. [< hypo- 4- • 
cMoroua. ] In cheni., applied to an acid (HGIO) 
having marked bloachu^ properties, obtained 
in solution by distilling bleaehing-powder with 
dilute nitrio acid. It is the active principle of 
bleaehing-powder. 

BtypodhcBridesB (hl-pd-k$-rid'f-d), n. pi [NL. 
(B^^m and Hooker, 1876),< 

4- -ea'.] A subtribe of eomposite plants, typi- 
fied by the genus Bypoehaaria. They are annual 
or perennial herbs with radleal leavsa^ soarooimstswa 
the braota of the involnore in many Imtanoaled a«rls% 
more or less eontraoted aohenla, and pinmoae c 
pappus. 


VrpoohiKlf 

Sj^yocilliioRll N. [< Or. ivoxo^, 

a ptoat of the Buoooxy kiod, appar. (f) < wr6, 
UDOBtf + x^poCf ft JpigO A genus or yellow- 
floweiM herbs, of the natural order ComposiUB, 
of the tribe CUihoriaoeat, and type of the subtribe 
Sifpochmrideai, AboutSOipeciei are known, dlitributed 
over temperate portions of the world. H. rwiieata of Eu- 
rope, also sparingly introduced into the United States^ is 
the <Nit's-eiir. 

Inoeliont (hip^^kon), n. An abbreviation of 
ujfpoehondriah Davies. [Bare.] 
yon have droop'd within a lew years into such a dis- 
pirited condition that tis as much as a plentiful dose of 
the best oanaiy can do to remove the hypoewi for a few 
minntea Tmn Brmon, Worka U, 28S. 

ImodlOlldert (hi-p^kon'd^r), n. [< hypochon- 
arium, q. v.] Same as hypoehondrium. 

lObhond^^ (hi-p9- or hip-^kon'dri-(), n. 
F. hypochondrie zs Bp. hipocondria s Fg. 
naria ss It. ipoeonaria s G. hypociwndrie 
Sw. hypokondrif < ML. hypochondria, 
fern, sing., the morbid oohdition so called, sup- 
posed to have its seat in the upper part of the 
abdomen, < NL. hypochondrium.j A morbid oon- 
dition characterized by exaggerated uneasi- 
ness and anxiety as to one’s health, and also 
Jjj extreme general depression : low spirits : in 
this sense often abbreviated hypo, or former- 
ly Im, hip. See hypoh hfpi. Hyp^ndria, real 
or aileoted, was formerly also called jiplem, vajtoru. and 
other vagnenamea AlsohmH)ehmdriantfn,hypoehi^^ 
oris, kmehmdriaam. 

)l3rpOC3londrla*^, n. Plural of hypochondrium. 

Vpooliondriac (hi-p{»- or Lip-9-kon'dri-ak), a. 
and a. [< F. hypoehondriaque = Bp. hijtoeon- 
diriaoo as Pg. hypooondriaco b It. ipooondriaeo 
(cf. D. G. hjfpoenondrisoh ss Dan, Sw. hypdkon^ 
dri$k) ^ee hypochondria^), < KL. hypochondria^ 
eWf \ Gr. {firoyovdptoKdc, affected in the hypo- 
ehondrium, < wrdxdvSptov: see hypochondrium.'] 
I. a. 1. In anat.: (a) Situated below the car- 
tilages of the ribs— that is, under the short 
ribs”; specifleally applied in human anatomy 
to the region of either hypochondrium. See 
third out under abdominal. (6) Same as hypo-- 
ohondrial, — 8 . In entom., of or pertaining to the 
hypoohondria, or basal ventral plates of the ab- 
domen: as, the hypochondriac sement.— 8. In 
pathol., suffering from hypochondria; morbidly 
anxious about one’s health, and affected with 
neral depression of spirits: also, character- 
' ) of or produced by hypochondria. 

Bemooritos, that thonght tolangh the times Into gpod> 
ness, seems to me as deeply hypoehmndriac as Heramitus 
that bewailed them. Sir T. Aowm, Beliglo Medici, ii. 4. 
Belied with an hypedumdriao alarm at every new sen- 
Macaulay, Mitlord's Hist Greece. 
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of the body below the cartilage and above the 
navel, < M, under, + xdvdpof, a com, grain, nis- 
tle, oartila^, esp. of the breast-bone : see ehon- 
drus. Hence hyj>oohondWal,q.v.] 1. Ina»iaf.: 
(a) In human anat., a superior and lateral part 
of the abdomen, beneath the lower ribs ; one of 
the specific regions of the abdomen, situated on 
either side of the epigastrium, above the lum- 
bar regions. Bee ahmminal regions, under oh- 
dominal. (b) Some abdominal re^on corre- 
sponding to the above, as the flank or side of 
the rump of a bird; an iliac region. — 8. pi. In 
entom., two lateral pieces at the base of the ab- 
domen beneath, behind the metastemum and 
posterior coxm: so called by Kirby. They ire 
found in many Cotcontara, etc., and are really parts of the 
first ventral segment which is hidden in the middle, 
hypochondl^ (hl'pd-kon-drl), n. Same as hypo^ 
chondriurn. 




digestion. 

hypodst (lil'p^ist), ft. [< NL. hypociatia, < L, 
HyjwcMthia, < Qr. moKienc, improp. ivoKimc, a 
parasitic plant which grows on the roots of the 
cistUB, < vird, under, below, + iUijtoc, cistus.] 
An. inspissated juice obtained from a plant, the 
Cytinua hypodatia, natural order Cutinacem. The 
juice is expressed from the unripe fmlt, evaporated to 
the oonslstenoe of an eitraot, formed Into cakes, and dried 
in the sun. It is an astringent^ useful in diarrheas and 
homorrliages. 

hypoclidia, n. Plural of hypoolidium. 
l^poclidiaa (hi-p^k1l^di-^), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to the hypoclldium : as, a hypocliOMn pro- 
cess. Also hypocleidian. 
hypoclldium (hl-pf -kll'di-um), n.; pi. hypodlidia 
(-f ). [NL., s Gf. imd, under, + KAaig (lAezd-), a 
key, the clavicle.] 'm omitu., the interclavic- 
ular element of the davicles of a bird ; an in- 
feromedian process of the united clavicles, it 
is well sliown in the common fowl, where the hypoeli- 
diom Is the thin fiat rounded tfit of bone at tlio junction 
of the legs of the merryUiought or wishbone. Bee cut 
under hlao hypoMaium. 

[-pd-kor'^koid), n. r<Gr.d7rd, 


under, + E. eorcumd.] In iohth., the lower one 
of two bones which bear the actinosts or base 
of the pectoral fln in most fishes, it was consid- 
ered to be homologous with the onbitsl by Cuvier, with 
the radius by Owen, and with the ooiaooid by later lobthy- 
otomists. 

hypocoristic (hl^pf-ko-risHik), a. and n. In 
Or. and Lat, gram,, same as diminutive. 


There was a pleasurable illumination In your eye oooa- 
tfonally, a soft exoltement In your aspect, which told of 
no bitter, bilious, hypoehendriae brooding. 

Charlotte Broni^ Jane Eyra xzviL 

XL ft* A person affected with hypochondria; 
one who is morbidly anxious about his health, 
and generally depressed. 

Teeninr hae frequently excited languid hypoehondriaet 
to emvtloiis th^ had deemed ImposMble. 

T. Ooyati, On the Pasaiona 1* & 

Theae hupoehimdriaM are the torments of their physi- 
riana ana think they are insulted if their oomplalnte are 
called Imaginacy. J. F. Clarke, Srif^Ultnre, p. 07. 

hypodumdriaeal (hi^p$- or hip’'o-kon-driv 
1^), a, [< hwpoihondnae + ~al,] Same as hy~ 


atom.] ' In bot., that part of the axis 
which is bolow the cotyledons. Also called the 
eaulicle, and erroneously the radicle. 

with seedlings the stem which snpports the cotyledons 
(i. e. the organs which represent the first leaves) has been 
called by many botanliti the **hypocoty]edonotts item,” 
but for brevity • cake we will speak of it merely as the fiy- 
poeotyl. Darvdn, Movement in rianta Int., p. D. 

hypocotylodonary (bl-pd-kot-i-le'dpn-fl-ri}, a. 
[C Gr. vw6, under, + Korvhtfduw, cotyledon, + 
•ary.] Pertaining to or resembling the b^o- 
ootyl or bypocotyiedoDous stem. 

Water-jdanta ; lead with UtUe or no endoapenn, but a 
strongly develpiNri hypoeatyledcnary axis to the embryo. 

* Sadie, Botany (trans.)^ p. 568. 

(hl-p^kot-i-le'dpn-ug), a. 


(hl^l>?- or hip^o-kon-dri'ar 

In a hypochondriac or melancholy the cotyledons. Darwin, 


[•i),adv. 
manner. 

bypochondriadsm (hi^pf- or hip^^kon-drl V 
iBim), ft. [< hypochondriac -f -4gi».] Same as 
hypochondria^. 

mpodiondrlftl (bx-po-kon'dri-f^l), a. [< hypo- 
diondrium -al.] Situated upon the flanks: 
as, hypodhondrial feathers. Also hypochondriac. 
MaegtiUvray. 

]iypocboildriaBlB(hX^];>^ or hip^q-kon-dri'a-sis), 
fi. [NL., a more correct term for hypbehon^ 
drid^i < hypochandtrium + •iaaia,] Same as hy- 
poehondrS^ 

Xmodiciidrlaaii [hl-p5- or hii 

+ Hum.] * Same as 

loiodiandrlait (M-p^ or hip-^kon^dri-ast). ft. 
l^OimoehondriaX + Htat,] One afflicted with hy- 
poewmdria; a hypochondriac. 

^ ^ ^ (hrp^kon-dri), n. Same as *y- 


M, under. + tcorv^jgd^, cotyledon, + 
^^.] In hot., situated under or supporting 


See hypocotyl 

lippocotyloufl (hl-pf-kot'i-lus), a, [< hypocotyl 
+ •oua.] Of or pertaining to the hypocotyl; 
Nature, 

hypocraBBt, n, A former spelling of hippocraa. 
hppocrater (h!-p^krfi't6r), n. [< Gr. CwoKpar^ 
piov, the stand of a crater, i imd, under, + apaii/p, 
a mixing-vessel: see crater,] In arohwol., a 
stand or foot desispied to support a crater or 
a vase of similar fonn, particularly an apodal 
vase. See cut under dinoa. 


apivtadai, contend, dispute: see crim, erine.] 
Dissimulation of one’s real character or belief ; 
especially, a false assumption of piety or vir- 
tue; a feigning to be better than one is; the 
action or character of a hypocrite. 

In fraytour the! faren beat df all the foure orden, 

And [vaeuj ypoerieie in all that they werchen. 

K^e PUnmarie Crede ^E. E. T. 1. 284. 

Beware ye of the leaven of the Phariieea, which la Sy- 
poeriey. Luke xlL 1. 

Nest stood Hf/poerUy, with holy leer. 

Soft amillng and demurely looking down. 

But hid the dagger underneath the gown. 

Dryden, Pal. and Arc., il. jl64. 

This thbn ia Aypoeriirv— not limply for a man to de- 
ceive othen, knowing all the while that he ia deceiving 
them, but to deceive himielf and othera at the aame time. 

J. H. Mewman, Parochial Sermon^ 1. 127. 
sByn. Pretensa eant^ fonuallam, aanotimoniouaneai, 
Pliariaaiam, Bee diuiemUa, dissemM^ and deeeU, 
>0(^te (hip'9-krit) ji. [< ME. hypocrite, ypo- 
te, < OF. hypocrite, F. hypocrite eslFr. ypomta 
sSp. hipderitassFy. hypoeritasalt,ipoorita, ipo~ 
critOf < LL. hypoenta, a hvpocrite; L., a n^ic 
who aecompauied the delivexy of an actor by 
gestures ; \ Qr: iitoupir^, one who answers, a 
plaver, also a pretender, hypocrite, < imoKp'o- 
vecOoi, answer, play a part : see hypocrisy.] One 
.who assumes a false appearance; one who 
‘ feigns to be what he is not. or to feel or be- 
lieve what Ae does not actually feel or believe ; 
especially, a false pretender to virtue or piety. 

Woe unto you, acribea and Fhariaeea, hypoeriteet tor 
ye are like unto whited aepnlohrea, which indeed appear 
beantlf ul outward, but are within f lul of dead men's bonea, 
and of all uncleanneaa. Mat. xxill. 27. 

The fawning, auoaktng, and flattering hypocrite^ that will 
do or be any thlug for his own advauta^, Is despised by 
those he courts, hated by good men, and at last tormented 
by his own cousolenoe. StiUmy/teet, Bermoni, IX. L 
sByn. Bieeembler, ffypoerite (see dieeemblef ) ; Ptaariseeb 
formalist, cheat ' ' 

h^poeritelyt (bip'{i-krit-li), adv. Hypocriti- 
cally. 

He is ro'hardned : like a itnbbom Boy 
l*hat plies hia Leaaon, HypoeuHlt^ly coy. 

Syl^or, tr. of Bu Bartai^ Weekib n' The lawei 

hypocritic (hip-{^-krit'ik), a. [< Gr. inoKptri'- 
k6c, acting a pari, < {nroKpir^t boo hypocrite,] 
Hypocritfoal. TBare.] 

^ "" pocriHe 

igfrom 
7t 

BomDUng; leignoa. 

Indeed it ii an easle matter for any to make s alight 
formal profeailon, to run in a round of hypoerftieoU du- 
tle% and live a moral civil life. HepMni, worka p. 788. 

Make thy choice whether atUl to be inbile, worldly, 
aelfiih, iron-hearted, and hypoeritleal, or to tear theae alna 
out of thy nature^ toongb they bring the life-blood with 
them I Hawthorne, Seven Gablea, xviii. 

■Byxt Diaaembllng, tnsinoere^ hollow, iham; sanotimo- 
nioni. cantinu. nhanaaioal. 

hypocriticait^ (Ui^krit'i-kfll-i), ado. In a 
hypocritical manner; with hypocrisy; without 
sincerity. 

Simeon and Levi q»ke not only falaoly, but Iniidiouily, 
hypoaiycalUy, Oooemmontef the Tongue, 

bsrpo^tiAf (hip'q-krit-ish), o. i<hjapoerite + 
Hypocntical. 

The Lord . . . hath gathered him a flock, to whom be 
hath given earn to hear that the hypoarfeiskwolvei cannot 
hear. 

Tyndale, Ana to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1850X p. 481 
(hl-pp-s^kloid), n. [< Gr. M, un- 
In peow., a curve described 



ler, H- E. eye 
by a point on 
the circumfer- 
ence of a cir- 
cle which rolls 
upon the in- 
side of another 
circle. 

hypodactylum 



a crater, -f pop^, form.] 
form. 


ipiov, the stand of 
Same as hypoerateri-- 


< jfL (mox^vdpia, the soft pari 


hypocrateitfom [< ^l-p6-dak'ti- Hypocyclold.-CI.»h.cenWroftheS*«l, 

Or. virmpaTppwv,tlie stand ofjs crater (see %- lum;, n.;^l. hy- ^ ^ 

f^.,s Gr, under, + ddaruXoc, finger, toe.] 
In omith,, the under side of the toe of a bird: 
opposed to aorodaetylum, nUire.] 
liypodarm(hI'P9-ddrm),n. 1<NL. hyppdema,] 
1. In bot., same as hypodorma, 1.— 8.1n arthro- 
pods, an epithelial integumentary layer below 
the euticular or chitinized crust, 
hypodanua (hi-p$-ddr'm|), n, [NL., < Gr. M, 
under, + dlppaM, sldn.] 1. In hot,, the layer 
of colorless cells just beneath the epidermis of 
a leaf ; also extended to the external ooriex un- 
der the epidermis of a stem: introduced in the 


poerater), + L. forma, shape,] In bot,, salver- 
sbapod : an epithet applied to a corolla consist- 
ing of a straight tube surmounted by a flat and 
spreading limb, as in the cowslip and phlox. 
IqnKicratarimorphouB (hX^po-kr^-ter-i-m6r^- 
fus), a. rtOi., < Gr. imoupa^pi ^ " - 


l yp o flhoaari uin (hl-pa-konMri-um), a. ; pi. ^ tarpoorlfly (hi-pok'ri-Bi), ft.; pi. hypocriaiea 
j w4e wd i r te(-a). [1& (formerly E^lished hy- («b). (< ME. h^mocHaie, ypoerieie, etc., < OF. 
mekemdry, pL hypocihondriea, and hypothohder, ypomaie, hypocneie » Pr. ypocricia b Sp. hi- 
s Fb kmaoehondre), < L. hypochondrium (in pL), pocreaia m Pg. hypoeriaia b It. ipocriaia, < LL. 
. . _ . typoeriaia, hypocrisy, also an imitation of a 
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ilrtt sense by Erans (1865). Itismostoommon* syllables of a word, < under, -f ^taoTo^, a 
ly oollenohyma. Also hffpoderm.^2. leap*) A separation: see diastole.'] In Gr, ffram., same 
genus of hypodermic dipterous insects, or bot- as diastole^ 8. 

ies, of the family CS9fr»cf£0, species of which live ImHMUfttessaron (hI-p$-d!-^tes'a-ron), ii. [< 
of various ruminant and other Gr. iir6, under, + otareaadpm/f diatessaron: 


lifpognathoiui 


X ii r o p oiad in the 

pogtnei' . . . Im] 




lyfay^the 


diatessaron.] In early music, the interval of a 
perfect fourth wh 


under the skin 

hoofed quadnmeds. /T. is the bot-fly of the 

ox. A related species, H. linearis, is known in perfect foui^h when measured downward. 
Texas as the from attacking the heels of ImodlazenzlB (hi-p^di-DrZuk'sis), n. [< Gr. 
cattle. Clark, 1815. — 3. [cap.] A genus of chi- vno, under, + diazeuxis : see dktztmxis,] 

ropterouB mammals, or bats. Geoffroy, 1829. In early music, the separation of two tetrachords 

hypodermal (hl-p9-der'mal), a. and n, [As by the interval of a nfth, as between the meson 

and the diezeugm^non. Boo tetrachord. 
hypOdidascalHhl"p^i-das'kal), n. [< L. hy- 
podidascalus, \ Or. iwo6i6doKa/MCt an under- 
teacher, < ino, under, -I- 6iddaKa?.oQ, a teacher : 
see didasoalic,] An under-teacher. [Rare.] 
There la tho star of eloquence, under whom 1 am an hy~ 
podidoHocU—in Engliah, nia uahor. 

Shirley, Love Tricky ill. 6. 

I. a.'^Same Mhy- hypoditone (hl-p9-di'tdn), n. [< Gr. imd, 
der, + dirovov, the major third: see ditone.] 
early music, the interval of a major third when 
measured downward. 



that L , 

„ , _ Jlne formadona art alike 

netherfonnedrookcior Fooka whichhaveuotaaaamad tlMdr 
present form and stnioture on the aurfaoa 

hydl, Elem. of Geology (ed. 1860^ p. a 
Hypogem or Flntonio aoUon. The (diangea within the 
earth caused by original internal heat and by chemical 
action. A. Qeikie, Geology (2d ed.X p. 17& 

nous (hi-poj'e-nus), a, [< Gr. M, un- 
-ytwjc, -produced (cf. hmogene), + •one.] 


ay only. P. JS, Schulze. 

_a.tic (hI^po-d6r-mat'ik), a. and 

ks hypoderm~ie + ••aHe^.] 
podermio. [Bare.] 

1 should resort to hypodmnatie injections. 

Buek^e Uandbook if Med, SeisMee, V. 11. 

n. n. A hypodermic injection. 

I again administered the hyvoderiMdie of morphia, 

MfiUtal -Yaiiwr,^. 208. 

hypodermatically (hl^p5-d6ivmat'i-kal-i}, ade. 
Hypodermically. , 

it 1% moreover, impoaalble to use the bichloride Aypo- 
dermoHeaUy about the lega without producing 


derj + -ytwjic, -proau 
1. Froducod below or upon the under surface: 
applied to fungi growing upon the under side 
of leaves: distinguished from ejAgenous and 
rpipltyllous. Also hypophylUm8.^6. Growing 
beneath tho surface, as the eephalodia of some 
lichens. Also hypomenous. 
limoge(m8,lmK>g«OQ8(liI‘^jfi'ua),^ KLL. 

underground: Bee hypogeal.] Same 
as hupogcal. 


(hi-po-dd'ri-un), a. 
inde: 


[< hypo- 


^nes), < wrd, under, + 


Medieal Jfewi, LIL 878. 
(U-p$-d6r'mi 


- [< + 
See under mode. 

ic (hi-po-dd-ri-an'ik), a. 

En + -<c.] See'imdcr isotfs. 
hypogSBal, hypogmu, etc. See hypogeal, etc. 
S^rpogisi (hi-p^e"i), n. pi. [NL., pf, of LL. 
hypogoius, hymgeus, underground: see hypoge- 
al.] A family of gasteroznycetous fungi, 1*0- 
sembliug the truffles in their habit of under- 


ivision of fungi, propagated, 
only by asexual spores, and growing 
and through the epidermis of living p] 

By Fries it was called an order, induding the Usiilagi- 
nea and Uredinem as suborders. De Bary (1861) made 

lividod the fungi. 

"wn of 
order 

\dioepmm, still including, however, the 
and UrMinecB, Hie studies of Do Bary and others have 
;he life-history of these 
rie two groups ST 
, , by lateriwstemi 

^MCB have been raised to 'the rank oz a clai ^ 

coordinate with the Boiidiomyeetee, and the UelUaginem 
Included as an order in the class Zygmnyeetea, the division 
HypoderuUce being abandoned. 

(hi-p9-d6r'mik), a. and n. [< Gr. 


Wt* M M? rVT uuo iuucjq vuou mi 

liypog»itrlc(hI.p$-ga8'trik),a. f< 


mtrisim. 



d— Hypofagtrio artery, the principal branch of 
itemal fliau artoiy of tho fetua, passing ont of the 
at the navsl, and along the umoilioal cord to tlie 


thrown much additional 


not very closely related. Coi 
tiats the UredMk 


tnura.— L 
tho intemi 

body at tt . ^ , 

placenta, whence alio called umbUieal artery, lliere are 
a pair of theoe arteriei, right and loft. After birth tho 
portion of each which is outside tho body ia cast off, and 
that portion within the body which beoomca an impcrvlona 
cord takes part in the fonnation of the nrachns, while a 
small portion which remains pervious becomes known sa 
the euperior veeieal artery. Bee out under embryo,— 

itrio lobe of the carapace of a brachyurons crus- 

one of the posterolateral lubdiviaions of the cara- 
pace. Bee out under ibw«)Ayfcra.--BypOBWltrio pl«X- 
uaei, plexuaea of lympathotlo nerves aenved from the 



Hypoaeuni.— Tomb of Khnouiiihot|Mu, at Bent-H am n , Sgyiit, 
ibowing the lo-called pioto-Uorle columna. 


rfd, under, + dippa, tbo skin 
-<6.1 I. a. 1. Pertaining or 
na< ■ 


under the akin : auboutaneoua , 
troduoinff foreign aubatancea under 'the akin: 
apecifioaRy applied to a mode of administering 
medicinea by introducing them under the akin: 
aa, a hypodermie ayringe. 

The gklvanio excitation of the lower limb, or the Aypo- 
dennio Injection of stiychnine Into it 

Rrite Seeaye, Conn. Med. Soc., 1868. 

2. Burrowing in or under 
Ihe integuments: aa, a hyp 
Of or pertaining to the hypoderzn 
pods: as, a hypodermie layer; hypodermic cells, 
n, n. 1. In med., a remedy introduced un- 



boUy, neut, of iTroydtrrpioc, 
lower part of the belly, abdoi 
below, + yaoH/p, belly.] In 


rvywjis.uauvc wnwnnnm. 

er the skin ; infesting hypogaatrocele (ni-po-gaa'tro-ael), n. 
\ypodermio insect. — 8. tTroyaarpiov, the lower’ beUy, + a 
hypoderzn in arthro- In pathol., a hernia through the wal] 
yev, hypodfirmio ee\\A. lower belly. 

n. n. 1. In med., a remedy introduced un- hypogea, n. Plural of hypogeum. 
der the skin, as morphia or other narcotic agent, lurpogoal, hypogteal (hi-p^je'Bl)^ 
—2, A hypodermic injection or syringe. hypogeus, hypogmus, < Or. Myetoc, 


adv. In 


leal (hI-p?-d6r'mi-kalX 
nie. 

hypodermically (hi-pd-dbr'mi-kal-i), < 
a hypodermic maimer; under the akin 

odermlB (hl-p^er'mia), n. [KL.. < Gr. 
depplc, lit. underakin, < vrrd, undei\ i- dippa, 
akin.] 1. In aimelida, as the earthworm, a 
thick layer, below the outioula, of reticulated or 
nucleated tisane, in the meshes of which is a 
copious transparent gelatinous aubatance, It 

iaconaidered by some as probably representing hypogeail, hypogi^ (hi-^-Je w), a. 
both the dermis and the epidermis of other ani- hypogeal + -an,] Same as hypogeal, • 
mals. — 2. In entom., a soft cellular substance In any hupogean insect which continually uses its otowi 
or tissue lining the aodominal wall of an insect, in burning, the need of shedding and 
within the chitinous investment. The more su]^ « [< L. hypogeum : see hy- 


. pertaining to the 
f abdominal, < M, under, 
h yaarijp, belly.] In human anat,, the 
lower part of the belly; an abdominal region 
below the umbilical region and between the 
ri/;ht and left iliac or inguinal regions. See 
iml regions, under abdominal. 

- - - ' “ [< Gr. 

. , tumor.] 

pathol., a hernia through the walls of the 
lower belly. 

Plural of nwoaeum. 

a. [< LL. 
. , later Attic 

indyaioc, unSer the earth, underground, subter- 
ranean, < <m6, under, + yy, yala, the earth, the 
ground.] Subteiraneau; imdermund; inbof., 
growing beneath the surface of the earth, as 
parts 01 plants, or in a few instances entire 
plants, as the truffle and the tuckahoe. Also 
hypogeous, hypogmus, hypogean, hypogasan, 

Thla Roman site. . . is certain to reveal a rich 


that part of a building which is below the level 
of the ground, including cellars, vaults, etc.; 
also, any underground construction, chamber, 
etc., as the synnges of ancient Egypt, or the 
tombs of the Etruscans. Also hypogee. 

The tombs of Rent Haaaan . . . arerituatedontheesit- 
em side of the Nlle^ and are almost the only hgpogea that 
are so placed In Bg^t J, Fergumm, Hist Arch*, X. lia 
A series of hypogea or oaves sunk In the soUd 10 ^ 

iftU!ye.Ml,IL88& 

bypogeUBia (hl-po-jO'si-J), n. [NL., < Gr. M, 
under, + yevat^, the sense of taste, < give 
to taste : see gust ^ .] Diminution of the sense 
of taste. 

.andn. [<Gr.inrd, 
-al. Ct.hypoghs- 
I. a. Situated under the tongue, wholly 
or in part: specifically applied to a pair of 
nerves.^Hyx>OBlossBl nerve, either of the twelfth or 
last pair of cranial nerves of most vertebrates. Xt is the 


harvest if It be systemaUcally approached. 

ilAMkmitn, No. 8067. p. 182. 


nal iiervea, leaves the cranial cavity by the anterior con- 
. ^loid foramen, descends the neck deeidy to anoint 
ute the angle of the lower Jaw, winds around the t 
of the occipital artery, ctoomw the carotid, and enters i 
substance of the tongue between the mylohyoid muaola 
and the hycgloeaaL See second ont under brain, 
n. n. A hypoglossal nerve. Also hypoglos- 

SUH. 

hypOglOBBi. n. Plural of hupoglossus. 
lurpoglonii, hncwlo^ 

is), n. [NL., ^r. wroyAueotg, viroyMnrtg, a BW^- 
ing on the under side of the tong “ 


[As y: 


VTiuuiu iiuouuAviuuiAoiMvoDvuiuuv. XUS morv Buiiar- ■ „ r/ T V 

fiii^ parts of it r epr es e nt an ectoderm or epidermis, the iiyiKIgeB (M p^je), n. [> ", 

deeper p^lon being a j^etal layer of the mesoderm. pogeum.] Same as hypogeum^ 

igrpoderiBOClyBiB (hi^pfl-der-mokMi-siB), n. TheearUer accounts of the ^nted 


TL., < Gr. M, under, dkppa 
a drenohin 
large quan1 
skin, with 1 


ier aooounti of tho pidnted hypogeee of Btmrla. 
C. 0. MiUler, Manuai of Archned. (tnuia.X 1 177. 



[< Gr. 


‘d, under, + diairaecjv, diapason : neediapasm,] 
In early music, the interval of an octave when 
measured downward; a subootave. 


reaves; subterranean surveying. i)6e,Pref, 
Euclid (1570). 

ogene (hi'p6-j§ti), a. [< Gr, inrd, under, + 
iMvuDuirvnx txuniAwiMUi » BUMvuuavo. -produced: see ^6>t.] Produoed or f orm- 

hypodianente (hi-x>9^-^pen'te), ft. [< Gr. edimderorbelow (the earth’s surface); nether- 
wrd, imdw, + didirevre, diapente ; see diapente.) formed ; specifloally, in geoL, said of rocks which 
In early music, the interval of a perfect fifth have assumed their present form and stmeture 
when measured downward, beneath the surface; Plutonic: a term applied 

hppodlEBtolg (hPpMi-as’to-lB), ft. [NL., < Gr. more especially to the granitio rooks : opposed 
bmdtaerohii, a slignt stop, a mark to divide the to epigene. 


e, the under 

surface of the tongue, < vnd, under, + yhhaoa, 
yhuma, the tongue.] 1 . In anat., the under part 
of the tongue.— 2, Anything under the tongue, 
(a) In paithel,, a sublingual tumor. See n) A 

loMtige or pill tp be kept under the tongue tUl diaaolvid., 
8. In entom,, an outer division of the mentmn, 
generally concealed or aborted, but visible in 
certain Coleoptera. 

ClOBBOB (hi-p$*glo8'ns), n.: pi. hypoglosH 
[NL., < Gr. hrd, under, + ydiiiewa, tongue.] 
In ichth.i (a) A nerve of some fishes, as 
sharks, formed by the coalescence of the ven- 
tral or anterior roots of the last three cranial 
nerves, and extending to certain mnselee of the 
shoulder-girdle, (b) leap.] A genua of fiiihes, 
containing the halibut: same as Hinpoglosms. 
Smith. 1833.— 2. In anat., same as hypoglossal. 
hypoglottlB, n. Beehypoglassis. 
hx^KlfnmthiBm (hX-nog'nft-thiBm), n, [As ey- 
pogmth-ous + -Ism.] The qualitir or eonditiim 
of being hypognathons. Coufis, 1664. 



uder mandible longer than the upper, as the 
black skimmer, Rhynchaps nigra : applied either 
to the bird or to its beak. Coues, See cut 
under Ehynehf^. 

bnogonattoa (hl^pp-g^nat'i-on), n. [< MGr. 
wrcyovdrtaVf a kneeling-eushion, < Gr. wr6f un- 
der, + y6w C8 E. hnecTl Same as epigonatUm, 
bnogyn (hl'pp-jin), m, [As hypogyn-am.l A 
nypogynouB plant. 

Sypogyna (hi-poj^i-ne), n. pi. [NL, (Sachs): 
ece f^pogynova."^ A division of gamopetalous 
plants in which the corolla is h}’pogynous. it 



mdudM the TuMifiorm with h ordon. 
with 11 orden, the IHandrw with 2 orden^ and the Con- 
tort§m with 6 orden. 

hypogynic (hi-p^jin^ik), a. [As hypogyn^m 
^ -icj Inserted in a hypogynous manner: 
said of parts of a flower, 
bfpogynous (hl-poj'i-nus), «. [< NL. *kypoj/y. 
IMIS, < Gt. imo, under, -f ywii^ female (mod. bot. 
pism, ovary).] In hot., situated beneath the 
pistil: applied to parts which, as in the Banun^ 
celaoew^ are inserted or borne on the receptacle 
of the flower, which has the sepals, petals, nu- 
merous stamens, and many or few pistils, all 
distinct and unconnected and inserted upon the 
toms or axis, with the pistils at the summit. 
---HypoiyiioiiB Insertion, see Miawtion. 
hraDgnsr (M-TOj'l-ai), «. hypogyn^w + 
^.} In hot.y the condition or state of being 
nous. 

__JPIUI ^l-p5-bip'us), w. [NL., prop. 
^phippoBy < Gr. ftrd, under, + XirTrof , horse.] A 
genus of extinct perissodactyl ungulate mam- 
mals, of the family Afushitheriida!. J. L&idy. 
1858. 

bypolMtian, hypoiaatianic (lu^po-i-as'ti-an, 
•4ai'ik),a. [<hypo--f/aettoa.] See under mode. 
Iqrpolonipii. by^onianic (hi^po.i-6'ni-an, 
-an'ik),o. aypo- + /oaian.] See under mode. 
bfpoJacobiaA (hl-p$-ja-kd'bl-an), a. [< hypo- 
+ Jacobian.'] In'motA, Jacobian : so called in 
oontradistinction to hyperjaeobian. 
]iyp(likl2|gtic (hl-po-ki-uetMk), a. [< Gr. vrr6, 
under, 4* moving : seo Ex- 

hibiting less than the normal amount of action, 
hypolato rhi-po-lft'is), n, [NL., < Gr. vTro^tCy 
some small biM.] 1. In ornith., an old (Aris- 
totelian) name of some small European bird, 
perhaps a irarbler, sylvia, or beccafleo, made by 
Aldrovandi the same as curruca.. Heuco— (a) In 
the form hippolain, the Llnnean speclftc name of the icte- 
rine warbler. Motaeilla hifipulahi, the Sf^lvia hmwlaU of 
other writera. (fr) fea|^] A genua of araall sylviine war- 
blera of Europe, etc., of whioh the loterlne warbler, Bypo- 
lait icUrinat ia the type : aynonymoua with AiUwn, Cter* 
meo, FieeduUk, etc. J. J. Kaup, 1S20: CabanU, IS&a Also 
written HippotaiM. C. L. 1828. 

a genus of pyralid moths. 

(hi-pol-e-pid'$-6.), n. nl. [NL. 
(Ke), < Hypolepin (-id-) + -oo?.] A tribe of poly- 
podiaceous ferns, typified by the genus Hypolr- 
jpiBy now referred to the tribe Pteridm. 
Arpolmifl (hi-pol'e-pis), V. TNL. (Remhardi), < 
Cn*. under, + Ictt/c, a scale, husk.] A genus 

of polypodiaceous ferns, of the tribe l*teride(c^ 
the type of the old tribe Hypolepidcai. The aorl are 
marginal, placed naually in the alnuaea of the frond, amall, 
anbgloboMb uniform, and distinct. The fronds are from 
twice to four times pinnate, with free veins. Aliout a 
doaen species are known, widely distributed in tropical 
conntriei.. 

bfpoljdiail (hi-p^lidM-an), a. [< hypo- + Ly- 
cUan.j See under mode. 

Ibpolytrem (hi-pd-lit'if-8), n. pi. [NL. (Neos, 
1834), < Hypolytrum + -ew.] A tribe of plants 
of the natural order Cyperaoewj typified by the 
sous Hypolytrum. 

lOlytrom (hi-pori-trum), n. [NL. ( Richard, 
5), < Gr. im6, under, 4- TJyrpm^ a plant, loose- 
strife.] A genus of monocotyledonous rusb- 
like plants, of the order Vyperaomy the type of 
the tribe Hypolytrm. The infloresoence is in fasci* 
cled or oorymbooe ronndish panicles, which are maiiy-flo w- 
ered ; there are 2 hypogynous, keeled, and oompreaaed ' 
aealeathe eiterior one being the largest ; there is no ca- 
lyx; and the stamens are 2 or 8 in number. Abottt2ftspe- 
CMS are knowp, widely dispersed in tropical and auhtropl- 
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hypomeral (h1-pom'§-rf^l), a. [< hypomerc 4- 
-oZ.] Inferior or lower, as a part of a sponge ; 
of or x>crtaining to a hypomere. 
hypomere (hS'pp-mSr), n. [< Gr. M, under, 
4- pipoQf a part.] That lower part of some 
sponges which has all three fundamental lay- 
ers, ectoderm, mesoderm, and endoderm, but 
develops no ^gellated chambers or choano- 
some : distinguished from spongomere. 

The lower half fof a Bhagonl, whioh consists of ill three 
fundamental layeriL may be called the hypomm. 

hypomisolydlttn (hi-po-mik-so-lld^i-f^n), a. [< 
hypo- 4- mxolydian.] See under mode. 
h^mnastic (hi-p^uas'tlk), a. [As hyponasty 
4- -io.] Peixainiug to or characterized by hy- 
ponasty. Danvin. 

When the 
the more 
the lower, 

hyponasty (hl'p^nas-ti), n. [< Ghr. under, 
+ wnrrdf, close-pressed, solio, < vdaoeiv, press 
close.] In bot.y increased growth along the low- 
er snnaco of an organ or part of a plant, caus- 
ing the part to bend upward. Compare epinasty. 
hyponenrla (hi-p^nwri-g,), n. [NL., < Gr. im6, 
under. 4- vevpov, nerve.] In pathol., morbidly 



hl-p9-nrtnis), a. [< hypo- 4- ni- 

frotie.] Used only in the follo^ng name:— 
ByponitrottS add, an unstable acid (HNO) whioh can- 
not he isolated, but is obtained in combination as a po- 
tassium salt by the reduction of potassium nitrite, 
hyponoia (^-po-noi'^), n. [< Gr. lirdvouiy hid- 
den thought, deeper meaning, < imovodvy think 
secretly, suspect, < My under, + voeZv, think, < 
voocy mind.] in iheol.y a supposed hidden mean- 
ing or double sense underlying the language of 
the Bible. 

hyponome (lii'p$-ndm), n. [< Gr. imovop^y an 
underi^oiind passage, < iir6vouogy going under- 
ground, < iir6, under, 4* vipetVy dwell in, inhabit.] 
The ambulatory pipe or so-called fleshy funnel 
of a cephalopoa. A. Hyatt, Science, III. 123 


. . Sit- 

uated at the lower part of the pharynx.— 8. 
In enUm.y pertaining to the hypopharyux. — 
4. In ufhth.y specifically applied to the lower 
pharyngeal bones: opposed to epipharyngeal. 
See the extract. 

There are |in osseous fishes] usually five pair of bran- 
chial arches connected by mt»ian ventral ossificationa 
The posteriur pair are single bones, which underlie the 
floor of the pnaryni, bear no branchial filaments, but 
commonly support teeth, and are called hypopharyngeal 
bones. limley, Anat. Vert., p. 



pharynx . 
opening. See cut under Saijm.— 
" eithw of a pair of longitudinal 
ie line of the branchial sac or pha- 


tepanuuiikioil (hl^pd-ma-nik'i-on), n. [< MGr. 
eKOftavUiavy also inropAvuuiVy < Gr. im6y under, 4* 
fMMswv, sleeve; fieo^manihion.] Same as 
wytpdJdton. 

(hl-p^man'i-kon), n. Same as 


i (hi-pom'e-nus), a. [Irreg. < Gr. 

I’, stay behind, remain, < M, under, 4* 
phmy^ lemam: see remain.] Same as hypo- 
, 2. ZAaiky. 


laiiiolln on the midi 
ryn g oal cavity of an asciown. 

n. One of the lower pharyngeal bones: 
generally used in tbo plural, 
hypopharynx (h!-po-far'ingks), n.; pi. hypo- 
pharyngcH (-fa-rin^jez). [< Gr. My under, 4- 
ffMpuyi, throat (pharynx).] In entom., a fleshy 
organ, generally streni^henod with chitiuous 
Bcreritea, projecting from the floor of the mouth 
at the opening of the pharynx or gullet, it some- 
times has a tongue-like prolongation called the linyuafVr 
that name may be given to the whole hypopharynx. Bee 
out under Uymtnoptera. 

The anterior surface of the lingua and hypopharyum Is 
beset with fine hairs. HMUdey, Anat. invert., p. 868. 

bypophet (hUpf-fet), n. [< Gr. imw^frnfr, a sug- 
gester, inteimreter, i M, under, 4- speak. 
Cf. prophet^ An expounder or interpreter. 
Bunsen. [Bare.] 

bSTPophloaodal (h!-po-fl8'$-dal), a. Same as hy- 

pophlcBodic. 

hyMpblOBOdiC (bl^po-flf-od'ik), a. [As hypo- 
pnkBffWf 4- -ode 4- -m;.] In Ikihenol.y living in 
the periderm of a plant; situated beneath the 
outer layers of the Dark. Compare ejHphlwodie. 
bypophlOdOlU (h!-pd-fl§'us), a. [< Gr. M, un- 
der, 4- ^^ioiocy bark.] Same as hypophUeodic. 
hypophora (hi-por^i*), ». [LL., < Gr. 
a putting under, subjoining, hypophora, < imo- 
^fxtVy carry away under, put under, subjoin, < 
ini, under, *4* ^peiv s E. oearK) In rhet., the 
statement of an opponent’s objection or of an 
aigument which might be urged against the 
speaker’s or writer’s position. The hypophora Is 
followed by the aniwer or connter-aifnment, oelled the 


hjpopodmB I 

anithypophora. HyiKmhora and anthypo|diora frequently 
take the form of a eenM of queetlons and answers. The 
word hypophora has accordingly been used sometlmM as 
equivalent to igwrotsris. 

hypopbospbata (hl-po-fos'fftt), n. [< hypo- 
ph 08 ph(orous) + -ateh] Same as hypqphos- 
phite. * 

bypopbOBpbite (hl-pfi-fos'fit), n. [< hypo- 
jthosphi orous) 4- -ite^.] In chem.y a salt obtain- 
ed by the union of hypophosphorous acid with 
a salifiable base. 

lurpopbospborle (bl’^pMos-for^ik), a. Same as 
hypojJmjihoroue. 

bypopboBpbonms (hi-p^-fos^f^-rus), a. [< 
hypo- 4- mosphorous.] In ehm.. containing less 
oxygen than phosphorous acid oonta1ns..->Hy- 
popbosnliorouB aoUL Bsl*Og, an acid formed by decom- 
posing imosphidei with water. It may be obtained as a 
syrupy acid liquid or a white myatalUne solid. Its salts 
are used to some extent aa medicine, 
bypopbrygian (hi-po-frij^i-sm), a. [< Gr. ino- 
fpvyiog, \ Zk6 , under, + ifpbyto^f Phrygian.] See 
under mode. 

Sypopbldialliia (M-pof-thaUmfl), n. [NL., < 
Gr. iirdy under, 4- eye.]' 1. pZ. In La- 

treille’s system of classification (1881), the ninth 
tribe of crabs of the division Heterochelm, hav- 
ing the hind puiir of lees very small and either 
dorsal or abortive.— 8. sing. A genus of 
arachnids. Taezanowshy, 1873. 
bypopbyga (hl-pof 'i-je), n, [< Gr. iiro^vy^y a 
refug^a recess), < iiro^yeiv, flee from under, 
retire a little, < M, under, 4- t^hyetv, flee.] In 
arch., a depression of curved profile beneath 
some feature, as the hollow molding beneath 
some archaic Doric capitals, as at Pmstum and 
Seliuus; an apophygo; a scotia. See out un- 
der column. 

bypopbyllinm (M-po-fiUi-um), n.i pi. hypo- 
pnyUia (-ft). [NL., { Or. M, under, 4- ^i^ov 
ss L. foliumy leaf.] In bot, a petiole that has 
the form of a small sheath, is destitute of la- 
minm, and surrounds the base of certain small 
branches, having the appearance of leaves, as 
in asparagus. 

bypopbyliOiU (hi-pfi-fll'us), a. [< Gr. M, un- 
der, 4- tpv‘/Ju)v s h.jolium, leaf, + -ous.] In bot, 
same as hypogenous, 3 . 
bypopbyBeB. n. Plural of hypojdiysis. 
bypopbyBial (hi-p^fiz'i-{il), a. Ot or pertain- 
ing to the hypophysis. Bee conario-hypophysial. 
bypopbyBical (hi-p^fiz'i-lwl), a. [< Gr. iVo, 
under, 4- fwtKdg, phvsical.] Inferior to the 
physical; benoath or below the physical. 

All kindi of knowledge were entirely familiar to him 
I JeeuRl: m tlie iian'atlve expreuea it. the phyalcal and the 
luetaphyiiioid, the hyperphyalcol and (the) hymphyniaal. 

Stowe, Origin of Books of the Bible, p. 229. 

bypopbyBiS (hi-pof'i-Bis), n.; pi. hypophyses 
(-sez). [NL., < Gr, an undergrowth, 

a process, < ino^hniv, make to grow from below, 
pass, grow from below, grow up, < My under, 
4- i^beiVf make to grow, pass. mrow. Ct. 

epiphysis. ] 1 , The pituitary body of the brain , 
which is lodged in the sella turcica of the sphe- 
noid bone, and attached to the tuber ciuereum 
of the brain by the infundibulum, it- oooum in 
all vertelirates except Arnphioma. It does not appear to 
bo of true iiorvoua tlaaue, and its function, if any, la un- 
known. The name ia correlated with «iAphywU aa a name 
of the ounarium. More fully oaUedAypopApi^cereM See 
second cut under brain. 

2, In bot : (a) In angiosperms, the layer of 
cells in the embryo resulting from the succes- 
sive fission of the xienultimate cell of the sus- 
pensor, which gives rise to the primary root 
and root-cap. (b) In mosses, an enlargement 
of the pedicel at the base of the capsule. Also 
called, less correctly, apophysis. See cut under 
Andrewa. 

bypopial (h!-po'ni-a1), a. [< hypopus 4* -tal.] 
Relaiiug to the hypopus stage of certain aoa- 
rolds. Bee hypopus, 2. 

The hypoptal period takea the place of that between 
two eodyaei in the ordinary life-histoiy. 

JficAsri, Jour. Linn. 8oc. (1884X XVll. .m 

bypoplaatral (hl-pp-plas'trsl), a. Of or peru 
taming to the hypoplastron of a turtle. 
bypopUBtrem (hf-i^plas'trpn), n.; pi. hypo- 
ptastra (-tr^). [< Gr. M, under, + mj. plas- 
tron, q. V.] The third lateral piece of the plas- 
tron of a turtle: applied by Muxley (<^Auat. 
Vert«,” p. 174) to what others call hyjmtetmum. 
See second cut under Chelonia. 
bppopodinm (bi-p{l-pd'di-um), n.; pi. hyptwo- 
^)* [NL. (of. LL. hypopoHum, < Gr. imo- 
fridiov, a foot-stove), < Gr. M, under, 4- iroCc 
(nod-) a E.foot] In bot. the stalk or foot of 
the carpels. UndUy. [Rare.] 



^ hypopiela rt iBito 

1wpppMlatfli«rt*(U-pop-Ml^^ [NL., 

< w. tnro, under, + a touting, < 

teelf touch.] In pathohy partial loss of 
the tactile sense. 

op'to-rat), a. [< Gr. iiroTrre- 
j Ulmer, + irrepAv^ a wing, + 
, having a wing produced at the 
base or below. Lindky, [Rare.] 
Bypoptezygai (hi-pop-te-riyf.i), w. ph [NL., 
C Gr. vs-o, under, + Trripvi, irrepvyiovf a wing, 

< irrepdVf a wing.] A family of pleurocarpous 
or lateral-fruited moapea, with a peculiar ar- 
rangement of the leaves, which are placed in 
two opposite straight rows united on the upper 
side 01 the stem, with a third median row of 
smaller stipuliform leaves on the under side. 
The cells of the leaves are parenchymatous 
and equal in all parts. 


popUrmei. 
li^optua, n. Plural of hypoptilum, 
hypoptilar (hi-pop"ti-lftr), a. [< hypoptUum + 
I^ertainmg to the hypoptilum; hypora- 

luppoi^um (hl-pop'ti-lum), n.; pi. hypopHla 
[NL., < Gr. Mf under, -K irr/fcv, feather.] 
In omith »9 the aftershaft or hyporachis of a 
feather; the whole of the supplementary plume 
which springe from the stem of the main feather 


Same as Jty~ 
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(hl-p}-rfi-dl>li), n. pi [NL., dim. 

of hyporadilj The barbides of the nyporadli ; 
the lesser processes borne upon the barbs of a 
hyporachis or of a hypoptilum. 
hj^orchem, See Ityporehenie, 
h^or^ema (hi-p6r-ke'm|), n.; pi. Jtyparehe- 
mata (-ma-t^). p^L.] Same as hyporcheme, 
hpporchahmmc (hi^pdr-k^mat'ik), a. [< hypor- 
chemai f-) + -^c.] Consisting in or pertaining to 
a hyporcheme or hyporchesis; characterizing 
or employed in hyporchemes: as, a hyptmhe- 
matia dance; hyjtarckematic rhythms.— HVpor- 
hhematlo prosodiao, in one. prvn,, an episynthetio me- 
ter, coiisiRtfng of an anapeitlo proiodlao and an iauibiu 
dimeter oataleotlo(7»ww-...w-i | ^-.^..^-9). 

hyporcheme, h^orchem (hrpdr-kem, -kem), 
n. [< Gr. vir6pxnpo>i < imopxf^laBau dance with or 
to music, < in6j unaeii, Ipxeiavaif dance.] In 
Or, antiq, and pros., a' hymn or poem sung by 
the main body of the chorus, while some of their 
number accompanied it with mimetic dancing 


aition ii laid to have been 


. compo- 

ieveloped by Thaletai in 


the Mventh century B. c., and we atill poiieii fn^enti 
gf jh^^p orohemea by Simoulde% Pratlmuib BacohylldeiH and 

h^mrohesie [hi-p6r-kd'sis), n, [< Gr. MpxytftCi 



velop^ on the ramlgei or rootHcea ' They ai-e uaually 
miion imaller than the main feather, but in some oaioi 81*6 
about ai largik when the feather appear! to be double, but 
with a alngle barrel. See hypwMhU and tifUrMhuft, both 
of wlilch are more frequently uied than hypatytUuin, 
SypopUB (hl'p^-pus), n, [NL., < Gr. under, 
+ iroifc as E. foof} 1. A supposed genua of 
aoaroids. 1834. Hence— 2. [f. o.] A 

hotoromorphous nymph of certain acaroids, 
formerly supposed to oe a generic type of the 
aoaroids. 

The true hypopua in a heteromorphoui iiymphal fqnn 


mimic action. 
pordieme. 


The poem sung was called a 7iy- 


of 'J'yroglyphuH, and powibly of lome alircdror other 
genera. Miohael, Jour. Mtm. Sou. (18S4), XVll. 379. 

hypopygia. n. Plural of hypopy0um, 

+ -«7. J III entom^f situated under the end of the 
abdomen ; specifically, of or pertaining to the 
h yoopygium.— Bypopyidal valves, two oval or oblong 
cleft platei on the lower Hide of the last abdominal eug- 
menti, luch ai arc found lii many Tmthradinidm^ 
hypopyjrium (h!-p 9 -pij^i-uiii}, n,; pi. hypfmyma 
(-a). [NL., < Gr. wroTr/y/ov, the rump, ( t-ro, 
under, + the buttocks.] JnentotiUi (a) 
The lamellate claspiiig-orgau at the end of the 
abdomen of many male dipterous insects, de- 
signed to retain the femule. In some species 
it is very large^ and tunied under the abdomen. 
(h) The last visible ventral segment of an in- 
geet*8 abdomen, immediately beneath the py- 
gidiuni. or last dorsal segment. Kirhy. 
hypopyum, hypopyon (lii-po'pi-um, -on), n, 
[NL., < Gr. vJTOTTiHUff a kind of ulcer, ueut. of 
vnuwvog, tending to suppuration, < vffd, under. + 
TrmVf pus: see pusf pyemia,'} In pathaly an ef- 
fusion of pus into tho anterior chamber of the 
eye, or that cavity which contains the aqueous 
humor. 

hyporachidian (hl^p^ra-kid 'i-an), a, [< hypo- 
rachis {-id-) + -iria.J Pertaining to or having 
the character of the hyporachis. Also hypor- 
rhaehidian. 

hyporachis (hi-porVhis), w. fNL., < Gr, Mp- 
paxtt;^ the hollow above the hip, < vnoy under, 
pdxigy the spine.] In omith.i (a) Properly, 
the aftershaft; the raohisaooessoria: the stem 
or scape of the supplementary feather which 
grows upon many fathers of most birds. 

Sfcruuiiiral oharaoten no leu Important leparate the 
Bheas from the Eineui, and, apart from their very differ- 
ent physiognomy, the fonner can be i*eBdily i*eoogiiiiea by 
the rounds form of their uoiitouMeathem, which want 
the hytturrhacMit or after-shaft that in the Emeus and 
Cassowaries la so lung aa to equal the main shaft. 

Jfneyo. Brit,, XX. 506. 

(&) The whole of such a supplementary feather; 
a hypoptilum : mure frequently but less con'ect- 
ly used in this sense. Bee hypoptilum and aftcr- 
dwft. Also written hypttrmudm, 
liyporadlal (lu-pp-ra'ui-al), a. [< hyporadU + 
-al.] Of or pertaining to the hyporadii, 
liyporadii (hf-po-r&'di3), n, pi [NL., < Gr. iir6y 
under, + L. radimy q. v.] In ornithy the acces- 
sory radii or barbs of a feather. The barbs of the 
Iwporachls or hypoptilum are to tho supplementary fea- 
tner what the radii or- barbs are to the main feather ; they 
m^bear barbules or hyporadioll, but never hamuli or 


hmorrliythinic (hl-p6-rith'xnik), a, [< Gr. 
Mppvdpo^y Bubrbythmical, < M, tmder, + pvO- 
p6cy vh^hm: a^a rhythm.} Deficient in rhythm: 
applieil to a heroic hexameter in which the end 
of a foot coincides throughout with the end of 
a word. Such a llne^ having as many dlereses as there 
are feet ending within the line, and no true cesunL loses 
all rhythmic coherence and continuity. An example Is : 

Sparsis || hastls |i 15ng1i || campds y splfindSt 5t y hArrfit. 

Enniw, 

hyposcenlum (hl-i^-se'ni-um), n.; pi. hypth 
seenia (-$). [NL., < Gr. virooidpftovy the wall un- 
der tho front of tho stage, < My under, + (Jk/;vv, 
the stage: see soemo.] In tlie ancient Greek 
theater, the low wail Iieneath the logeion or 
front part of tho stage, which was raised upon 
It above the orchestra or konistra. Tills wall was 
frequently ornamented with sonlptnred reliefs, as in the 
Dioiiysiac theater at Athens, or with columns and other 
archftootural featul'e^ os in the theater of Epidaurua A 
flight of steps ill tho middle ur on either side afforded 
coiiiiuunioatioii between the stage and the orchestra. 

hypoBkeletal (hi-p^-skere-tal), a. [< Gr. M, 
under, + skeleton, -r -al} In anaty 

developed, as muscles, below the oudoskeleton : 
opposed to epiekeUtol 

The hyposkdetdl mnicles arc separated from the epi- 
skeletal, not only by the endoskeletun of tlie trunk, . . . 

. but by the ventral branches of the spinal nerves. 

Uuxletf, Auat. Vert., p. 4A 

hypospadla (lii-pv-spa^di-jt), u. [NL., < Or. 
imoawadio^ or vTroonaQtatoq, one having hypospa- 
dia, < My under, + rwron, di*aw.] An aiTest of 
development of the male gouerativo organs, the 
ui*ethra being more or l<*8s extensively open 
along its under sid<^ Also hypoepadUts, 
hypospadiac (hl-po-spa'di-ak), a, and w. [< hy- 
poftpadia + -<tc,} I, a. rtTtaining to or cliarar- 
terized by hypospadia. 

n. n. One who is affected by hypospadia. 
hypoiphonal (hl-po-sfi^'niU ), a. rC hyjwephene 
+ -at} • Of or ^rtaining to a hypospnene ; 
characterized by or possessing a hyposphene, 
as a vertebra; articulated by means of a hyi>o- 
sphene : as, a hmonpl^nal process, vertebra, or 
articulation. Also rarely diplonphetml 
hyposphene (hrp^sfen), n. [< Gr. M, under, 
+ ffpfVy a wedge.] The median and single 
wed^-shaped process situated on the neural 
arch below the postzygapophysos of the verto- 
bn© of certain extinct reptiles of the Permian 
period': so called by Cope, and later named 
diploatphene by M arsli. The process projects Into the 
neural canal from the hinder imrt of the neural arch, and, 
with a corresponding formation on the fore part of the 
neural arch of a succeeding vertebra, affords an artioula- 


hypoitotie 

aBtysh, stare mE.8ta-Hd,} 1. That which un- 
derlies something else; that which forms the 
basis of something; foundation; support.— 2. 
In theoly a person ^of the Trinity; one j>f the 
three real and distinct subsistences in fjie one 
undivided substance or essence of God. The 
Christian uses of the term hypwttuHa started from the 
meaning *a reality; a real peraonal aubaiatenoe or aub- 
stance.^ In thia seiiae the word could be uaed of God 
cither aa the Trinity or aa eachperaon of the Trinity. Ac- 
cordingly, the meaning of tho pnraae ** character of nla (the 
Father's] hypoakuia,'* in Hob. i. .s, has been varioudy un- 
derstood, the authorised version translating it ** express 
image or his person," and the revised version, “the very 
imago Imargiii, the Impreu] of his substance,” and the 
general usage of the early church being unaettled down 
to the time of the Arlan controversy. In the Weetem 
Church the word peratm (peraona, npoawirov) had oome 
into use in the aenae atill i-etained by us, and hypoataaiit 
aubatartee, or aubaiatetusa (aubatatUia, iubaiatmiia) wsi 
uaed as efiulvaloiit to * eaaenoe ’ (oiwia). The Greeka ob- 
jected toparaofM or irpoffiuirot^(prQpefly,amaBkordraroaAlo 
obaracterX as conveying the ]*atrlpMslaii or BabeUlsii 
idea of a more difference of manifestation, and npwntwoa 
never became tlioroughly adopted as a Greek tbeologioal 
term. At Alexandria, in the third and fourth oentuilii, on 
the other hand, hupoataaia had come to be generally used 
in tho sense of *p«non/ while at Aiitioch in the middle 
of the fourth ceutniy there wore two different parties 
among the orthodox : the Heletians, who used hypoatasta 
in the sense of * person,' and the Euatathiani. who used it as 
equivalent to ' subitanoo * or 'eaaenoe ' (ovata). At a conn- 
oil in Alexandria, A n. 862, under St Athanasius, it was 
agreed that both parties were equally orthodox, and hdld 
the same doctrine under a different termiiiolQgy, and afUr 
this the use of hypoataria in the sense of ‘essenoe* wss 
gradually abandoned. 

That two natures . . . could have been concentred into 
one hypoataaia. Jar, Taylw, Works (ed. 1886), L 756. 

Essence denotes that which is common to Father, Sou, 
and Spirit. Xt denominates the substance, or constitu- 
tional being, of the Deity, which is possessed alfte and dif- 
ferently by each of the peraonal dlaunotiona . . . Hypoa- 
taaia is a term which was more aubUe in it^ meaning than 
Easetioo. It deiiotea not that which is common to the 
Three In One, but that which is distinctive of and pson- 
llai* to them. Shadd, HUt. Christian Dootriiieb Z ML 

3. In metaph.y a substantial mode by which the 
existence of a substantial nature is determined 
to subsist by itself and be incommunicable ; sub- 
sistence. — 4. A hypothetical substance; a phe-, 
nomenon or state of things spoken an4 wought 
of as if .it were a substance. 

With death tho personal activity of which the soul is 
the popular hyptiataaia is put into commission among pos- 
terity, and the future life ts an Immortality by deputy . 
(according to Mr. Harrison's theory). BuiUy, 

5. Principle ; a. term applied by the alchemists 
to mercury, sulphur, and salt, in accordance 
with their doctnne that these were the three 
principles of all material bodies.— 6. In med , : 
(a) A sediment, as of the urine; any morbid 
deposition in the body, {h) An overfullness of 
blood-vessels caused by a dependent position, 
as of the veins of the legs (varicose veins), etc.; 
hypostatic congestion. 

Also hypoataiy, 

^ypoBtasisation (hi-pos't^-si-zft'shon), it. 


tion addUlonal to those inific by the ^gapophyiee proper, 
hypoBporai^iuxnt (hi’'po-spo-ran'ji-um), «. [< 
Gr. M, under, + airopay a spore or seed, + ay- 
ynovy a vessel.] *The indusium growing from 
beneath the spore-case of a fern. Cooke, Also 
called indusium iitferior, 

ImOBtaBiB (hi-pos't^-sis), 11 .; pi. hypostases 
(-sez). [NL., < Gr. indaraai^. a supporting, 

foundation, substance, reality, < imderoToQy sub- 
stantially existing, lit. set under, < set 

under, pass. standi: ' 


liTpoBtaBiBation 

Banie as hypostaUsatim, 
hypostasize (hl-pos't^siz), v, t, [< hypostasie 
+ -*>t*.] Same as hypostatise. 

Tlie hyptMtaaiziny of cause as will seems to us only a 
more ronned fumi of tho hypoataaixing of particular wo- 
•cesses nr forces of Mature as persons, to wmoh mythology 
is largely referable. Wealmiinaitar ifee., CXXV. 

hypoitsay (hl-pos't^i), «. [< NL. hfpoHtasU, 
q. V.] Same as kypottaHH. 

Whelr aa in that vnioti the rest is an ineffable mysterliL 
the two natures in Christ to haue one aiibsistence called 
m termed an hypoataaia. 

Bp. Oardiner, ExpUoatlon, foL 117. 

hypOBtatic (lu-pd-stat'ik), a. [< Gr. {motTran^ 
belonging to substance, < {mdararoty sub- 
stantially existing: see hypostasis,} 1, Re- 
lating to hypostasis; constitutive or elemen- 
tary. The nypostatic principles are salt, sul- 
phur, and mercury. See hypostasisy 5. 

Of late^ divers learned men, having adopted the three 
hyjmtatieall principles, are very inclinable to reduce ell 
qualities or bodies to one or other of those three priool- 

8 lea; and particularly assign for the cause of blsokness 
tie sooty steam of a dust or tonrlfled sulphur. 

BoylCy Hist. Colours, Experiment xv. 

2. In iheol, personal, or distinctly personal; 
pertaining to or constituting a distinct being 
or substance. See hyposiasisy 2. 

CliristianBwho . . . opposed the dootrine of a Amstaf- 
f e Logos, ... or of an Independsnt peraonal subalrtenoe 
of the mvine Word. JB^. BrU„ XVX. 7161 

3. In med.y arising from downward pressure; 
caused by dependence: as, kypoatam conges- 
tion.— Hypostettc unlcm, the union of two netures, the 
divine ana the human, In the one hypoatasls or person of 
Christ. 


f under, < My under, -i- lordtou, Christ.^ 


r Astrfffffftfr 

MtSTc 


Christ and OhiMaiiMF, BB 



topoitotioal (lii-p{Hvtat'i-k|^), 
ic 4* -a{.] Same as hffpoataHe, 


a. [< hypoBtaU 


Bat the word hf/p09latiMl is undentood only by thoie 
that are learned In the Greek tongue, and fi properly 
. . . of the union of the two nature! of Christ in one 
Bobbut Alia, to Bp. Bramhall, p. 4M. 


IinOBtatieally (hi-p9-Btat'i-kaJi-i), adv. In a 
nvpoBtatio maimer; ^rsonally ; in actual sub- 
nuioe. 


The only true and eternal God hypostatieeUlp Joined with 
his holy humanity. 

i/er. TayloTi Liberty of Prophesying, 1 1!0. 

ImoatatlBatlon (bi-pos^tarti-ad^Hhon), n, [< 
Kypoatatise + •>ation.j The act of hypostatiz- 
big| or the state of being hypostatized. Also 
hypoatoBieatUm. 

Cooiln is oorreot in pointing out from the Beallstic 
point ot view, that it la one thing to deny the hypostatita^ 
lion of an accident like colour or wisdom, and another 
thing to deny the foundation in reality of those ** tme 
and legitimate nniversals'* which we understand by the 
terms genera and species. Eneyc. Brit,, XXL 4 
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I (hl'p^-stU), a. and n. [< Or. im6tmh 

pi, resting on pillars 'set undemeatlu < 
under, -I- crr&Aof, a pillar: see I, a. 

In arch., having the roof supported by pillm: 
as, the hypOHtyU hall at Kamak. 

We come to a hypwttyU hall of great beanty, foimed by 
two iwiiges of larger columns in the centre^ and three rows 
of smaller ones on each side. 

J. Fmrffumm, Hist. Arch., 1. 117. 

n. n. In arch., a structure, with or without 
inclosing walls, the ceiling of which is sup- 
ported by columns; a covered colonnade; a 
pillared hall : applied specihcally to the mauy- 


«42L 


F 

sing. [< hypoBtaUic 


HF'-4geJ To attribute substantial oxistenoe 
to; make into or regard as a distinct individ- 


r relations. Alio hypokoitUt, 


UU i UiMAO XU W ux X^HWXAX 

uai substance or reality, a hypostatised attribute 
Is one which is itself regarded as the subject of attributes 
or characters; and a hypostatised relation is one treated 
IS having relations to other rela ' 
hypoitain»$, kypoHUuUi. 


We then hypogtaH8$ the aero; we bw 
name of the aosolnte. 


it with the 
IF. Batnilton. 

If we can hypontatiMA the community, and treat it as an 
individual with magnifled but human wanta and satiafao- 
tion% then, for this leviathan, the ethical end will oor^ 
nd to what is called Utilitarianism or Unlversslistio 
IF. B Barley, Ethics of Matuialism, p. 4& 

n. Plural of hypwttemum. 
(hi-p$-Btdr'nal), a. 1. Situated 
occurring below the sternum; substemal: 
as, hypoaternaX pain. — 9. Of or pertaining to 
the hypostemum or hypoplastron: as, the k|^o- 
etemaf scute of a tortoise. Bee plaatron. 
liypOBtemiim (hl-pd-st^r'num), n.; pi., hypo- 
sterna (-nh). [N L.,< Gr. imdarepvov, neut. of frrei- 
mpvec, under the breast, < in6, under, -f err^/i- 
vov, the breast*] The third lateral piece of the 
plastron of a turtle: called the hypoplaittron by 
Hiudey. See second out under Cltelonia. 

(hi-p^tig^mg.), n.; pi. hypoeUgmai 

_< Or. imoariyii^, a comma, < M, under, 

• eriyfty,apo]XLtx wsetigma.^ InpaXeography, 

' cn period, used with the 




Hypostyle Hall of Kamak, Egypt. 

columned halls of a type characteristic of an- 
cient Egyptian religious architecture. The out 
ahows part of the Interior of one of the greatest of these 
halls. An exterior view of a later and smaller example is 
given under Egyptian. 

iiyposulpllitlO (hl-po-sul'flt), «. [< hypoeuU 
pJiruroua + A salt of hyposulphurous 

acid (HoSOg). dfodfum AppondpAfte (hypoaulphlte of 
nypwtigniai jf, the commercial name for s^um tbiosuiphiU), a 

VICO, under, suit of thiosulpharons acid (HoSaO!)). which is used by 


at like the modem 
value of a comma. Also 
hTpOStoma (hi-poB'M-mH.X 
(Mp^td'm^ta). WL,, 
arbfui, mouth.] 1. An inferior part 
the mouth of arthropods and some other animals, 
(a) The clypeui of dipterous Insects. (&) The broad curved 
aelerlte benind the lamina lablalls of myrlMKNlB. Beinert. 
(o) A median formation below and behind the mouth<parts 
of eome emataoeona as the Burypterida. Also oalled me- 
(d) The labium or under lin of trilobltea (e) The 


suit of ttiiosulphurouB 
nd4 

ng imeni , 

for uing plutes and prints. 


ilph 

dyers for reduolng indl 
duoing or deoxidising 
the usual ohemioal ' 


which is used by 
and generally In the arts as a re- 
>nt^iiotably in photography, aa 



phurous: used only in the following phrase. 
— Byposolphuroui add. (a) An acid, differ* 

ing in composition from inlphuroas acid onty by having 
one less oxygen atom in the molecule, (b) A totally dis- 
thict imidi^gSgOa, now oalled ^ 

l<hVpo- 
like a 



the mail-cheeked semes ol 

dnidly written in the French form 


along with, + hirreiv, join.] In early music, the 
separation of two temchords by a tetraohord 
conjunct with both, as between the hypaton 



dor or ventral, as some infusorians. 

1<NL. hypastoma, 



, , n.ph 

4- -4(2^.] ' A family of nemai 
hous fishes, named from the genus Byposto- 
mus! same as Lorioariida. 
kypOftonums (hl-pos't^mus), a. [< Gr. 


<m'OTaxT<- 

to, or characterized byhypotans; dependent: 
as, two temporal clauses in hyitoiaotie con- 
struction. 

r< Hy- hypotarsal (hi-pp-tttr'sal), a. r< hypoiartm + 
^togna- -al.l Pertaining to or having the character of 
the nyi>otar8UB. 

hrootarsns (hi-p^-thr'sus), n.; pi. hypotarsi 

_ td-mus), a. [< Gr, vird, [NL.,<Gr.<»7r^Tmdep, + ra^iT(4,theflatof 

under, + erd/id, mouth.] In k^th., imving the ‘ ** 

mouth inferior. 

n. [NL., < Gr, 

A genus of fishes, 
inferior and under the 
snout, ^ical of the family HypasUmidm. Xo- 
edpMe, 1^. Also Hyposittma. 
knoiamhe (hl-pos'trd-fe), n. [NL., < Gr. 
mtoerpoyf, a turning about, reourrenee, < imo~ 
tnpki^tv, tnm about, return, < M, under, 4- 
fety, turn: see strophe.^ If. In med.i (a) The 
uet of a patient in turning himself, (b) Betum 
cC a disease; yelapse.^B. In rhet., the use of 
iuseitioii or parenthesis; return to the subject 


.mb.m , _ 

stts.1 In emifk., the talus or so- 
li; a bony process or ossification 


the foot: seetorstts. 
called oalcaneum; 
at the superior and posterior part of the main 
tarsoTnetatarsal bone.supposea to answer to dis- 
tal tarsal elements ox the reptilian or mamma- 
lian foot. It is usually a prominent featuroof the uf 


kppoUlOOBttflll ^ 

hypotMiiiMl, ImoUMunaat (hi-pot-, hi-poth« 
e-nn^s^), a. \yMfpotsiMae, hypothenuse, 4- -aL] 
• Pertaining to a hypotenuse; of the nature of 
a hypotenuse; forming or formed by a hypote- 
nuse. 

light is incident in such a manner that the angle of in- 
temal incidence at the hypotenwal side is nearly equal 
to the angle of total redectlon. Airy, Optica prop. xviL 

hypotenuse, hypothenuse (hl-pot'-, hl-poth'- 
e-iius), n. [Prop, hypotenuse, but the errone- 
ous form liypoUtenuse is more common; < F. 
hymt^nvee s Sp. hipotenusa ss Pg. hypothenusa 
ss it. ijtotenusa, < LL. hynotenusa, < Gr. birofe/- 
vovea, or in full i ryv yuviav inorelvovattf 
ic^evpd, the side eubtendlng the right angle, 
ppr. fern, of imoreiveiv, stretch under, subtend, 
X M (= L. sub), under, H- rcivtiv (b L. fen- 
dere), stretch: see tend)-, fonci.] In gcom., tihe 
side of a right-angled triangle opposite the right 
angle. 

hypothalll. n. Plural of hypoilmllus. 
hypothAlUne (U-pd-thaFin), a, [< hypothaU 
lus + 4neK} Bosembling or pertaining to the 
hypothallus. 

hypot^llUB (hl-pd-thal'us), ft.; pi. hypothalU 
(-i). [NL., < Gr. vir6, under, + daJMg, a young 
shoot or branch, a frond.] In lichens, a mass 
of delicate filaments upon which a thallus is 
first developed, it is a horlaontal atratnm, which la 
developed immediately upon the prothallui, and coniiita 
of interlacing mamenU or of dougated rounded oellules. 
Xt Is sometimes of a white or whitish color, but is uiually 
dark or blscklsh. A leuoudaiy form oonilits of vertical 
rhiaoid ftbrilln, which arc usually hranebing and tufted at 
the extremities. 

liypothec (hi-poth'ek), n. [s D. hypotheele b 
G. Dan. hypothek:s Sw. hypotek, < F. nypoihbgue 
B Pr. hypoteca, ypotheea b Sp. hipoteoa b Pg. 
hypotheca b It. ^oteca, < LL. hypotheca, < Gr. 
wcodijKy, a pledge, deposit, mortgage, < wronffi^ 
vat, place under : see hypothesis and theoa.1 1. 
Same as hypothecation, i. 

Possessioni Uiucaptlon, Bonitarlan ownership, and ffp- 
potitek occupy together a prodigious space In the Boman 
juxlsprudeuoe. Maine, Ifiarly Law and Custom, p. 857. 

8. In Soots law, a legal lien given to a creditor 
upon property, to secure the payment of his 
demand, it ususlly if not ilwuri implies that poiies- 
ainn remidns with the debtor, ana that the creditor has 


Muu VA ffMWy wu Ail «*BBis vBoo VS m anisuAWAi m sivii vii OFOpi Iw 

rent, and the lion of an attorney or law sgeiit for costs. 
The term is also applied In a general sense to the prefer* 
ence over othef dditi imainst on estate given by law to 
some demands, such as funersl expenses, wages, eta 

hypothecary (hI-poth'$-k^ri}, a. [< LL. ky- 
potlteearius, < hypotheca, a pledge; see hy~ 
pothee.’\ Of or pertaining to hypothecation 
or mortgage ; as, a hypothecary note (that is, a 
note given in aGknowledpment of a debt, but 
which cannot pass into circulation). Also kp- 
potlieoatory.^y^ypsAlbiecm action, in aivU law, an 
action to enforce a hypothecation of property by ita aale, 
ud_Aej^^i^lon m to pay the debt— Br- 

and pp. 

ML.V 

pp. ol hypotkecare, hypothecate, 
LL. hypotheca, a pledge: see kypotkeo.] 1. 
To pledge to a creditor in security for some 
debt or demand, but without giving the credi- 
tor ooiporeal control; mortgage, leaving the 
owner in possession.— 8. To put in ple^e by 
delivexy, as stocks or effects of any kind, as 
security for a debt or other obligation. 
hypothecatioB (hi-poth-$-kfi'shQn), n. [< ML. 
nypoiheoatio(iU‘),< k^fkcoaro, hypothecate: see 
hyjmtheoate.j 1. In Bom, law, mortgage; a 
contract lien ^ven by a debtor to his creditor 
as security, without giving him possession of 
the property, it usually if not always related to real 
property, while security upon penonsl prpperty was given 
by possession, and termed pignut, or pled^. 

The Athenian kmiikimara, or hypUhaeaHtma, were qpen 
and notorious like our old feoffments. 

Sir IF. Jwm, A Oommentary on Isbui. 

8. In French law {hypothhque), a lien on im- 
movable property for secudtsr of a debt, with- 


_B (hl-p6-tak^sis). n, p^., < Gr. vrrd- 
raiig, subjection, submission, < thrordeaeiv, place 
under, suoiect, < M, under, + rdeeeiv, arran^.] 
In gram., dependent construction : opposed to 



movable prepay for the purpoae of allowing hyp^eoa- 
tion. Veaaela may be the aubjeot of oonveatiotialhypotlie- 


parataxis. 

"Sow to make hypetaxU out of parataxis we muet have 
A ITGVIderrissWi ^onr. PhlloL, XV^ 


AMiMWiAt 

8, In American financial usage, a pledge ; a lien 
on personal property, particularly on negotia- 
ble securities, given by a debtor by transfer- 



^ liypolhantlm 

' ring powenrioii; with evidesoet of tiilOf to big 
orator. In tUi me the term elinsri impUee ereetlon 
hj oontnuit, and that the eeoiirttlei h]i»otheoated are pat 
or anppoaed to be pat beyond the oontrcd of the debtor 
until p^rment of hli debt. 

1 would give 

Hy lanrdii living and to liva 

Or ai much oaih aa you could raiae on 

Their value by hypoihteation, 

HalUtek, The Eeoorder. 

4g In modem oommercial usage, the mortgage 
of a vessel or her cargo, ^s in the phrase 
cation bond, a bottomiy bond or respondentia 
bond. See bottomry and roKjiondmtia, 
hypothecator (hl-poth'f-ka-tor), n. [< hypoth- 
ecate + -or.] One who pledges anything as 
seourity. 

hypothecatory (hi-poth'^k^tp-ri). o. [< hy- 
potiieeaie -I- -ory,] Same as hypothecary, 
h^thedal (h!-p 9 -thd'Bi-^), a, [< hypotheeium 
+ -all Pertaining to the bypotheeium. 
hypothediun (hl-p^thd'si-um)» e. [NL., < Gr. 
vwdf under, + a case: see theca,'] In hot,, 
the layer, usually dense, of hyphal ussue im- 
mediately beneath the hymenium. 
hypoth^ n. See hypothec, 
hypothenar (hi-poth'e-nhr), n. and a, < 

6r. imedevap, the part of the palm next the An- 
gers, < M, under, + Btvap, the palm of the hand.] 
1. n. In anat, and cool,, the fleshy prominence 
upon the outer side of the palm of the hand 
at the base of the little Anger. See thenar. 
Also called hypothenar eminence, 
n. a. Pertaining to or situated upon the 
hypothenar— Bypothenar musdea iboie mnsoles 

wnich oollectlvdy uot upon the metacaipal bone and the 
baae of the first phalanx of the little finger. 
limotlieniiflaI,li3rpOtlienii86. ^chypotenueal, 
hypotenuse, 

hnothefds (M-poth'e-sis), n.; pi. hypotheses 
(-sds). [b D. G. Dan, hypothese s Sw. hypotes 
s P. hypothdse s= Sp. hipotesis b Pg. hypothese 
B It. ipotesi, < Gr. i)ir6dF.atc, a grounaworic, foun- 
dation. base^ supposition, lit. a placing under, 
that wnich is placed under, < imoriBheu, place 
under, < vk6, under, -f rtdivai, place, put, > deeig, a 
putting: see Of. hypothec.] 1, A condi- 

tion: that from which something follows: aa 
freedom Is the hypothesis of democracy. [Bare- 
ly used in English.] A proposition as- 
sumed and taken for granted, to bo used as a 
premise in proving something else ; a postulate. 

Sooner than abandon his theory, there is no extrava* 
ganoe of hypothssU to which the superstitious man will 
^ ‘ JMy, £urop. Morally 1. m. 
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mains the same; the oondusloD Is held true for the sake 
of the explanation it aflordsof observed facts. Qenendly 
speaking, the conolusiottB of hypothetic itiferenoe cannot 
be arrived at ludnctlvdy, because their truth is not tusoep- 
tible of direct observation in single oases ; nor can the oon< 
dusiofts of induotlona on account of their generality, he 
reached by hypothetic inference. For instance, any his- 
torical fact, as that Napoleon Jlonapartc once livoa, is a 
hypothesis ; for we believe the praposition because Its ef- 
fects— current tradition, the histories, the monuments 
etc.— are observed. No mere generalisation of observed 
facts oould ever teach us that Napdeon lived. Again, we 
Inductively infer that every partide of matter gravitates 
toward every other. Hypothesis might load to this result 
for any given pair of pmdei, but never could show that 
the law Is universal. The chief precautions to be used in 
adopting hypotheses are two : first, wo should take pains 
not to confine our verifications to certain orders of off ects 
to which the supposed fact would give rise, but to exam- 
ine effects of every kind; secondly, oefore a hypotheslB can 
be regarded as any^ng more than a luggestlon, it must 
have prodiiood successful predlotioni. For example, hy- 
pothesea ooncemlng the luminiferona ether have had thn 
defect that they would neoesaitate certain longitudinal os- 
oillatlons to which nothing in the phenomena corresponds ; 
and consequently these theories ought not to be held 


of Boyle and Charles, v 

it had little importance ; but when it was ahown that dif- 
fusion. ylsoosliy, and oonduotibility In gases were con- 
nected and aubfect to those laws which theory had predict- 
ed, the probabflity of the hypothesis became very great. 

I asked him what he thought of Loouat^ and whether 
the History might not lie better accounted for, auppositig 
them to be the winged Creatures that tell so thick about 
Israel? but ^ his answer it appear'd he bad 



le nameof tothlsln- 


tlie Camp of 

never heard of any inch ay 
Maufidf ' 


not resort. 


When some hypothesis, absurd and vain, 

Has filled with all its fumes a oritic's brain. 

Coufpsr, Frog, of Err., 1. 444. 

8. A supposition; a judgment oonoerning an 
imaginary state of thinm, or the imaginary state 
of things itself oonoerning whose consequences 
some statement is made or question is asked; 
the antecedent of a conditional proposition : the 
proposition disproved by roduotio ad absnraum. 

The angles HGH, QHD are equal to two right angles hy 
AMWfAeffi. Plaufair^s^uM, L 28 . 

4. The oonolusion of an argument fh>m conse- 
quent and antecedent ; a proposition held to be 

fug to Imown general principles, are ^und to 
be true; the supposition that an object has a 
certain character, fh>m which It would necessa- 
rily follow that it must possess other charac- 
ters which it is observea to possess. The word 
has always been applied in this aense to theories of the 
planetary system. Kepler held the hypothesis that Mars 
movea In an elliptical orbit with the sun in one focus, de- 
scribing equal areas In equal timea the ellipse having a 
oertain sl^ ahapa and sitaation, and the pMielion be- 
ing reached at a oertain epoch. Of the three coordinates 
of the planet’s position twa determining Its apparent po- 
sition, were directly observed, but the thir^ Its varying 
distanoe from the earth, was the suMeot of hypothesis. 
The hypothesis of Kepler was adopted because it made the 
apparent places Just what they were observed to be. A 
lurpothesis Is of the general nature of an inductive oonolu- 
sfon, but It differs from an Induction vrtmer in that It In- 
vobres no generalisation, and in that it affords an exidana- 
tion of (diserved facta according to known general prlnoi- 
idee. The distinction between induction and hypotheais 
U iUttstrated 1^ the process of deolpheriim a despatch writ- 
ten In a secret alphabet A statistical (nveatigatioti will 
Show that In English writing, in generil, the letter o oc- 
curs far more frequently than any other ; this general prop- 
osition is an Induction from the particular oases examined. 
If now the despatch to be deciphered is found to contain 
to oharaotera or lea% one of which occurs muoh more fre- 
quently then any of the others, the probable explanation 
is that each character stands for a letter, and the most fre- 
quent one for e ; this Is hpfiothfeiH. At the outset, ^is Is 
s lurpothesis not only in the present sense, but also In that 
of being a provisional theory insuffioientiy supported. As 
the process of deciphering proceediL however, the infer- 
ences become more and more probable until pmctloal cer- 
tainty is attained. BtUl the nature of the evidence re- 


^thesis, 

Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 61. 

We have explained the phenomena of the heavens and 
of our sea hy the power of gravity. . . . But hitherto I 
have not been able to discover the cause of those proper- 
ties of gravity from plusnomena, and I frame no hypoth- 
eses; tor whatever is not deduced from the phnnomena 
is to be called an hypethesis: and h^fpt^ihsses, whether me- 
^ ~*^Ysioal or physical, whether of occult qualities or me- 
have no place in experimental philosophy. 

Newton, Princlpia (fr. by MotteX Ui- 

5. An ill-supportod theory; a proposition not 
believed, but whose consoquences it is thought 
desirable to compare with facts. 

An hypothesis is any supposition whiob wemake(elther 
without actusl evidence, or on evidence avowedly insnf- 
floientx in order to endeavor to dixluoefrom it conriutions 
in acoordaiice with facts which are known to be real ; un- 
der the idea that if the conclusions to which the hypothesis 
leads are known truths, the hypothesis either must bu or 
at lesat islil^ to be true. J, 8, Mill, 

J>ociamsiRim,meiaioisibil,cth^ 

Bis. Beetheodjeotiyes.— H^ihMiBofdSiCt^ 

See dsasneraHon, sflyiL Speoulation, etc. See theory, 
hypotnesiBe, v, i, Boe hypothesize, 
bypothesist (hl-poth'e-sist), n. [< hypothes(i8) 
^ -ist,] One who defends a hypothesis. 
lOTothesiEe (hl-potVe-siz)„v. t,; pret. andpp. 
hj^tfussized, ppr. hypoUtesizing, [< hypotheslw) 
-F -ire.] To form nypotheses. Also hypothe- 
sise, hypothetize. 

One oertain proof Is, that the Greeks soon lost or entirriy 
neglected it; when they began to hypothesise, 

WarbuHon, Divine Legation, IIL 1 4. 


We might write and talk and hypothesise, theorise; and 
reason ! Sheusy, in Dowdeq, 1. 228. 

[ss F. hypothitique 
letieo as It. ipote- 
'(cf.D. G. hypothetisch b Dan. hypothetisk 
B Sw. hypotefisk), < DL. hypothetieus, one who 
proceeds hypothetically, < Gr. iirodertsdc, sup- 
posed, hypottietioal, < imoBseic, hypothesis : see 
hypothesis,] Founded on or eharaeteriBed by a 
hypothesis; supposititious; conjectural. 

Essential errors In first principles naturally pnd neces- 
sarily lead to erroneous inferences ; and it Is in vain that 
hypothetie notions will be assumed, in order to give the 
desired oonsistency to any particulsr theory. 

T, Cogen, Disquisitions, It 1. 

HCyppttwtio lafimiiM. See <t|f(fsm--B!nietlketio 
rautini or dusliam, the metaphysioal doctrine that ob- 
jects external to the donsoiousiiess of the subject though 
not immediately known, may be inferred to east from the 
phenomena of oonaclousneaa. 

liypotlLHtioal (Id-p^thet'i-kgl}, a, and n, [< hy- 
pothetie + -al] X a. Same as hypothetie, and 
the more common fonn. 

I may notice by the way that there if.'; great deal of va- 
riation in thelangoageor logioUuis li» ' |ard to the terma 
conditional and hypothsitieal You a ware that condi- 
tlonalli in Latin is commonly ap^ed . a translation of 
hypothetikoB in Greek: and hylBoethiuik who waa the 
ftrat among the Latina who elaborated- the logical doc- 
trine of hypotheticala the two terms are used ootivertibly 
with each other. By many of the aohoolmen, however, 
the term hypothstietu (hypothetieus) was used to denote 
the genua and the term conditional to denote the speoiea 
and from them this nomenclature has passed into many 
of the more modem ooinpends of lomc— and among 
others. Into those of Aldrich and Whatfdy, This latter 
usage IS wrong. If either term is to be used in subordi- 
nation to the other, conditional, ss the more extensive 
term, ought to be applied to desunate the genus ; and so 
It has acoordlngly been employea by the beat logiclaua 

Sir W, uasntWm, 


The numerical sstimates of a large i 

must; of oourss; be In agreiA degrM 

^ and Xsa., nota 

The great event of Wordsworth’s aohod-days wss the 
death of his father, who left what may be called a Agpo-. 
thetieel eatato; oonaiatiug chiefiy of claima upon the first 
Earl of Lonadale. Lowell, Among iny BookB,SaBer., p. 208. 

Destrnottve hypotbetloal syllogism, a reaaoning in 
this form : If AiB,B ia; hut B u iiot,therefore Ala not— 
S^tbetioai argnment. toaipicmMie.— aypotliit- 
liAl baptlBllL Same as eonditional baptistnCsmCh sea; 
under bajpriwaX--B3rpofibStiOll P«ri04 In gram,, a san- 
teiico expressing a condition and oonoluston, or composed 
of a protasis and on afKxIosia— Bypotbsttosl propo- 
sition, in h^gic: (a) A proposition eonalsting of an anteoe- . 
dont and a coiiscquent clause ; one which states that two 
facts are in the relation of rcaion and oonaeqnent ; one 
which exclude! an event from the univerae of possibility. 
(h) A proposition consisting of two or more clauses united 
by conjunctions, or which states a relation to exist be- 
tween different possihilltieB.— Bypothottosl qUOStlOII, 
a form of question allowed by the modem law of evidence 
for the purpose of calling out the opinion of an expert wit- 
neas, such facta aa the intenrqgatlng connael oiaima he 
has already proved being stated as a hsrpothesls. and thw 
witness being requestodlo state to the Jury what nil oj^- 
ion is, supposing or MWiiming such facts ^ tetme.—^- 

emiscs is 
I example 
siderodasthe 
it will thunder , _ 

But some logicians refuse 
ferenocL and consider the simplest type of hypothetical qrl- 

K to be : If it thunders, it will llghtou ; If itralni; it 
jhten ; hence, if it rains, it will thunder, 
n. n, A hypothetical proposition. 

Universal abstract Judgments and hypothsHeals, on the 
other hand, appear to assert merely necessary connexion 
of ideal content, and therefore point only to that in the 
real which ia the ground of the oonoequenoe necessarlfy 
following. Mind, IX. iS 

Imothetioally (hl-p$-thet'i-ksl-i), adv. In n 
hypothetical manner or relation; conjecturally. 

Whenever anatomical inveatigation ahows the combined 
action of several distinct flbrea the resulting sensation 
may, hyjiothetieally, be regarded aa oompoaite. 

J, 8uUy, Sensation and Intuition, p. B8. 

hppotbetAciHlifdimotiTe (hi-pO-thet^i-kd-dis* 
jungk'tiv), a. Combining the characters of the 
hypothetic anddisjnnctive forms of proposition. 
— Bypotbetloo-dlsJiinotlve mpoAtm, ahypothetl- 
oal proposition with a diriunctive consequent, 
hypiotnetist (hl-poth^e-tist), n, [< hypothetie) 
4- -ist] Same as hypothesist, 
hypothetdze (M-poth'e-tlz), c, i, ; pret. and pp. 
nmwthetized, ppr, hupothetising, [< hypothetlfe) 
+ -ize,] Same as hypotlmize. 
hypotradbieliiim (hi^|>o-tr&-kS'li-um), n,\ 
hypotrachelia (^). [< L. hupotra 

arch., < Gr. vrroTfiaxB^^t the lower part of the 
neck, the neck of a column, < iKorfitryXoc, un- 
der the neck, < im6, under, + Tpdxfthoc, tne neck.] 
In arch,, in 
the Doric or- 
der, the junc- 
tion of the cap- 
ital and the 
shaft, marked 
by a bevel or 
out around the 
lower edge of 
the capital 
block. The chan- 
neling is carried 
acrcMB the hypo- 
trachelium, upon 
the capital, aa far 
as the aniiulcta. 

The hypotraohe- 



Hypotmchslinm (A, A), ftom a eolumn of Iha 
rftrthanon. 


Hum haa the appearanoe of a sharp black line enolrding 
the ahaft near Ita aummit Ita material funotion waa to 
priMerve the aharp arriaea of the capital from ohlppiim 
when the block waa put in place; ita artiatio functlniw 
to serve ss the first step in the transition from tbCTsrti- 
oil linea of tlic shaft to the horisontal lines of the entabk^ 
tore. Vitruvius applies the term kypotraehelism to the 
entire neck of the capital, or that part which, while to 
one block with the echinus, fonns a oontinaaticiii of the 
shaft. Alao inofrion, hypotraehelien, 

Hjnp^cha (hi-pot^ktt), n, pi [NL., < Or. 
ifTTo, under, + (rptx-h kair.] An order at 
ciliate infusorians. These animalctilee are fr ee ea lm - 
roing, and are mostly flattened or oompreeeed; thelooo- 
motive cilia are confined to the inferior or ventral surface; 
and often variously modified ; the superior or dorsal sur- * 
face la usually smooth or glahroua, but oocaafonally baais 
a few scattered or longitadiiiSl rows of immotlle setose 
cilia ; the oral and anu aperturaa are oonspiononSly de- 
veloped, and ventrally locwed ; and triohooyata are rarriy 
developed. The order waa founded hy Stein, and la ooii- 
traatod with and X£ 

coutalna aliout 6 famlUea and 40 genera. 

liypotrlchoiUi(liI-pot'ri-ku8),a. ITABS^tHcka 
+ -ous,] 1. Of or xiertainii^ to the HypotHcha, 
or to one of them.— 2. Having locomotory eUia 
oondned to the under side of uie body: speeiA- 
oally said of the Hypotrkha, 

hypcMd^ Soakte 

be ciliate underneath. 3, Kent, 


SCypotriordiii 

Stootriorelllf (hI-pot-ri-6r']dB), n. [NL., < Gr. 
Pirorpidpirng, a kind of broad-wingod hawk, < 


nndir;+ V,,iiip;tw/akindofffilwk^^^ native of tl^ United A 
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dfls are known, wlddj dtitributed, but found moatly in 
loi. H. %* *^'SSISli** lyf ®yo#-f — ■ 


thetropioi. 


, , r ^ - r-T"-, V' j Weat XndlM and Braiiit ii called Har-gf-B^thlehnn. 

buznard, < rpidpxn^f with throe testiolefl, < rpeig Bypoxsrlon (hi-pok'si-lon), n> [NL, < Gr. M, 
(rpi-)f ss E. three, + dp;r£C. a testicle. J A genus under, + ^vXov, wood.] ‘ ' 

of true falcons, of the subfamily Falctminae, of — 

small size, represented by such species as the 


European hol^y {H^ mhbuteo) and merlin (if. 
aaaUm), and the American pigeon-hawk {H, 
lumbariu8)i now commonly rated as a subgenus 
of jPViico. 1826. 

liypotrodioid (hi-pot'i'5-koid), ii, [< Gr. M, 
under, + £. trochoid,'] ' A curve wmch can be 


A large genus of as- 
comycetous fungi, having the stroma corky or 
brittle, the perithecia immersed, and the spo- 
ridia ovate or lauceolaie, curved, simple, and 
dark-colored. Tl^ grow on treoa, decaying wood, 
dead branohea. etc. a. vmieommt which ia looftely cel* 
lular, if eaten by the natives of Bhutan. 
hjmxyloUB (ni-pok'si-lus), a, [< Bmoxylon,] 
of or pertaining to the genus IJypoxyion, 


the hind feet, typified by the genus £^peikh 
phodon, 

(hip^si-prim-nX'ne), fi. pi. 



u, < Jiypfdjtrymnus + -dnes,] A subfamily of 
lacropocRda, typified by the genus Hupaiprym- 
nus; toe kangaroo-rats, potoroos, or bettongs. 

Dan marauplalB, ahont ■■ large as a rabbit, 


traced by a point rigidly conncipted with a cir- JlJWWIIXiB (hi-p9-zuk »b), u. [. 
ole which rolls upon the interior of another *• subduing, a subordinate 

circle: 


This curve [one described by a gyrofcopic pendulum] 
... is aspecies of hypotrockaid. Eticyc, Brit,, XI. SfiS. 

to po ty inpMlic (hl^p^tim-pan'ik), a, and n, 
iCdr, M, under, + Tvpiravov, a kettledrum: 
see tympanum,] I, a. Situated beneath the 
t^^num : as, the hypotympanic bone. 

XL u. The so-called tympanic bone, as of 
birds and reptiles, commonly called the quad- 
rate or os guadratum, yrhieh in many vertebrates 
below mammals forms the suspensorium of the 
lower jaw. Correlated with epitympanie. Bee 
quadrate, n. Bee cuts at Croialua and GaUinm, 
Imcftpp^e (hi-p9-tip'ik), a. [< Or. M, under, 
+ Ti»n-of, type.] Subtypical; n< 


mo^evyvvvai, yoke under, subject, < tM, undorj 
+ Cevj^intai, yoke: see seugma,] In gram, 
rhet,, a figmre or construetiou in which, 
succession of clauses, each subject has its own 
verb: as, ^*The grass withereth, the fiower 
fadoth: but the word of our God shall stand for 
ever,” Isa. xl. 8. The following is another ex- 
ample: 

On the slope 

The swofd rosa the hind fril, the herd was driven, 
irire glimpsed. Tsnngfon, Coming of Arthur. 

If this snpplie be msde to sundrie clauses, or - 
olanie sundrie times iterated, and by seuerall words, 
eueiy clause hath his owne supplle, then It ts oallc 
the Oreokes liypoteuaia; we call him the subatitute. 

iH^ecftAam, Arte of Eng. Boesia P. 188. 

Gr, vno, 


It contains imaL . 

differing ooiisideraUly from the true kangaroos In anatomi- 
cal characters, aa well as in general appearance and habits. 
They feed much on roota which they dig up by roeans of 
^ ^ middle digits m wnion are elon- 

LL., < Gr. mo- gate. Besides Hyptiprymnw, the group luoludea auch 
connection, < jnaewM ind 

lurpnpiyiliuite (bip-Bi-pnm'nin), a. Sameu 


i, in a liypflipryiiinoid .(hir 
ft ftwfi aiprymnue + -oid.T 


lip-si-prim'noid), a. [< ffyp- 
Uprymnue + -oid,J Bescmbling a kangaroo- 
rat; having the characters of the Hypmpr^- 
ninw. 

As to the IHdelphia, If we may trust the evidence which 
seems to be afforded by their very scanty remslns, a true 
Bypidprymnaid form existed at the epoch of the I'rima 

" (jarnlvorous form. 

ivaOey, Critiques and Addresaes, p. 190. 



same as 


slightly, sketch out, < M, under, + rrifoc, in^* : o 

pression, type.] 1. In rhet,, vivid description - ^ protozoan. 


(sc. vavct luiip), the hindmost, fern, of npvpvdg, 
hindmost, endmost.] The typical genus of 
Hypaiprymninm, iucluding the true lumgaroo- 
rats o^)otoroos, such as H, murinue of 'New 
South wales, with a long scaly tail like a rat’s, 
produced snout, and long coarse pelage. See 
cut under kanaaroo-rat. 


of a scene or an event, as though it were present 
before the eyes of the audience ; an oratorical 
word-picture.— 2. A sketch or outline of a sci- 
ence— The HypotypOSSS, the title of the exposition 
of the^l^honian philosophy by Sextus Empiilcus. 

topoxanthlc (hl-pok-san'thik). a, f< hupoxan- 
tk{ine) + -i<?.] Derived, from or having the 
character of hypoxauthiue. 

linoxantllilie (hi-pok-san^thln), n. [< Gr. 
m6(avdog, yellowish- or lightish-brown (< M, 
under, + ^av66c, yellow), + -fwei*.] A sub- 
stance (C5H4N4O) found in the muscles, liver, 
spleen, and other organs, which crystallizes in 


Bqic][ (hi-p9-zd^ik), a. [< Gr. M, under, 



^ c2 (hl-p5-z6'ik), a, [< Byposm + -fo.] 

eodl,y pertaining to the Byposoa; hypozoau ; 
protozoan. 

^ped, hyppish. Bee hippedl^Jiijppitih, 

dmsibates (hip-sib < ^r* as if 

H^nfidry^, going aloft'; cf. viliiparoc, set on high, 
< i’Vv, on high (see hypsoaia), 4* verbal adj. 


6 irarbp, the Father; < inlftorog, highest, most 
high, superl. adj., < inln, adv., on high, aloft.] 
One of a monotheistic sect in the fourth cen- 
tury, wliose doctrines combined pagan, Jewish, 
and Christian ideas. Th^ were perhaps snooesiort 
of the Sahaant, but worshiped Clod only under the name 
of the Moat High, and regarded fire and light os his spe- 
cial tymbola They were found ohieflj^ln Cappadocia. 

' Gr, fnjn, on 


^Ifttorial birds; thrstilts, Alsb high, + .ntoy (A.W.) - E..too«/i.] 1, A genus 


called Himantopua, Mtpach, 182{). — 2. A genus 
II. reptiles. Originally written BypHihatm, 

needles and forms compounds witfi both acids taceous 

and bases. It is also produced during the pu- [f. c.] I 

trefaction of proteids. Also called aareine, short, + Kt'4a/Jh head.] In clhnol,, , 


(M-pok'sid^, n. ^^< 


plant of the order //yj 


eew. 


na&i 

order of plants, the genera of which are now 
referred to the natural order AmaryUidaeem, 

• tribe ByjHtxideai, 

Hypozidess (hi-pok-sid'e-S), ff . id, [NL. (Rob- 
ert Brown), < Hypoxia {-id-) + -©«?.] A tribe of 

monocotyledonous plants, of the natural order ni,\ 

Amarpllidaeea,, typified l.y tho genns Hypoxin. ^WlWiWjuMc or jief 

The rhisome la tuberous or small ; the leaves ore radical head.] High, 

(nuwly a few on the stem): ami the flowera are 80111817 on * ' 

the aeape, or aometiinea Bi>iked or j-acemoae, rarely umbel* 


PftaxH, short, + Kt'4a>Ji, 
those races of men that are 
high broad skulls, such as tho 
taiits of Madura. 


of fossil fishes of large size, once considered 
to be related to the pikes, with long, pointed, 
and erect teeth. The remains occur in the Ore- 
formation of England. Agaaais,~~2» 
A fish of tho genus Bypaodon, 

Gr. (nftt, on 


ik 


or -sef'a-lik), a. Having the characters of the 
1 lypsi brochycephali. 

lypsibrad^oephalism (hlp-si-brak-i-sef ^a- 

fizm), u. (As Tiypfiibrachycephal-ic + In 

cthfiol,, tho presence or prevalence of high 
broad skulls. 


eha4cteriz6d^b^^ hypsodont (hip'sd-dont), a. [< I 
bo ^afayinhBbJ^ (i<Wr-) a E. «wtA] Having 

^ lengthened crowns and short roots, tho nee 

remaining long below the alveolar border of 
the socket: applied to such teeth as the molars 


Ute. 


of Bovidw, in distinction from the brachyodout 
dentition of Cervidm, Bee brachyodout, [The 
epithet has no referenco to the ichthyic genus 
Byjiaodtm,] 

Modifloation of |tho aclenodont fonnj from a bnichyo- 
duiit to B hypuwlMit type. 

ir. U, Flower, Enoyo. Brit, XV. 429. 

< Gr. 


(hi-pok'sis), w. [NL. (Liiinmus, prop, cranial index of which is over 75. 

lypoxya, so called bocauso tlie pod is acute at ometry. 


As hypaice- 
skull the 
Bee (sratii- 


[< 

write, describe.] 


the base), < Gr. 
bird, under, + 
b^vi, sharp.] 
A genus of 
plants of the 
natural order 
Amaiyllidacew. 
and the type ox 
the tribe 77;/- 
poxidem. The 
perianth Is n-part. 
wd, and without 
a tulie; the 8 
outer aegmonta of 
the perianth are 
il^tly herbaoe- 
oua onteide; the 
•tamens are 0 in 
number, and in- 
aerteduponadiik 
surronnaiiig the 
*oviiy. which is 8* 
oaUea; and the 
by 
are 



with moetly uar- 
sow, eometfanea 
•nes like leaver 
Mdriiii^orraoe- 
Msee p retty flow* 
«a iSomove- 



hypsiloid ( hip^si-loid ), a, [<Gr. injuXomy/g, shaped 
Bfie U])silou, < V ifuAdv, upsilon, + Mtg, form,] 
Sbai>ed like the Ghreek letter upsilon; curved 
or arched like U. 


bypBography (hip-sog'rgpfi), n. 
high, aloft, T* -ypof^ia, < yft&tfieiv, v 
Bee the extract. 

Eldography, ... a word suggested aanaeful In discuss- 
ing surveya and having reference solely to tho surface 
fonn of the earth, its ups and downs, its liills and hollows. 
Ibe words hypeograimy and "topography " are each used 
It the first mere rather to elevation 
topography’* hai been and la used in 


for this purpose; but 
than to form, and 


The palatal index of the male 
vis. 10;<8, the general ' 
bly hypeiUM, 


different senaeik hence ita meaning Is uncertain until de- 
fined by the writer using it Seienee, XII. 280. 

». [< 6t. w., on 

AfUhrolwlSyieta JuurT, xyill. 9, high, aloft, + juiTpov, a measure.] A thermo- 
metrical barometer for measuring altitudes, it 
consists essentially of a delicate thermometer, with which 
the temperature or the boiling-point of water st the given 
height is determined. 

sil MecK)zoio dinosaurs, of the group Orfiitho- hypsometric (hip-sf-met'rik), a, [< hypaometer 
acfiHda, found in the Wealden formation of tho + -i«.] Of or pertaining to hypsometry. 

Isle of Wight, and exhibiting to a high degree 
the characteristics of birds, especially in the 
beak and hind limbs. The ends of the premazills 

appear to have been toothleia and beak-like, and the man- hwpflomotrical (hip-so-met^ri-kal ), a, 

'ilhular symphysis is excavated to reqelvo them, almost v-ip ey 


Hypsllophodon (hip-si-lof'9-don). n, (INL., < 
Gr. initi, on high, + crest, ndge, ^ bSobg 
(bdovT-) B E. tooth,] A remarkable genus of fos- 


sa in a parrot ; the iaohla are very long and slender, with 
a median ventral symphysis; the pubic bones ore 
ainatyploal^'-" 


long and slender as in a t^iou bird, and direct^ dowir 
ward and backward, panulel with the Ischia, leaving only hVDflOmfitriGallv (hiMd-metM-kal-i)* a* 
nuTow iwigtfiwiMi obtuntor teunm dlvldid by rules andprinoUfies of h; 

etry. 


veiy ^ 

^e obtumtor yruwm. 


The Mouncy of the barometer aa a hyiMiomeMe instru- 
ment may be very considerably inureased. 

J, J). Whitney, Bsrometrio Hypsometry, Bref. 

. . l<hyp- 

aometrie + -al,] Same as hypaometrio : as, hyp- 
aomvtrieal maps, which exhibit the heights of 
mountains, etiO. 

adv, Ao- 
lypsom- 


hypsilophodont (hip-Bi-lof^$-dont), a. Per - . . ... / pa 

tai^ng to or having the oharaoters of ^e ge- (hip-som e-tri), ». [As l^pao^ter 

wa yypnaophoim. t ^ Me »rt of measuring beiiAti of 


Hs/peiHa ereetm* 

tflSnilt} 4aMM. cult 


^pailophodon, 

It remains to be seen how far the hypeilophodont modi- 
flostloii extended among the Ornlthoeeelida. 

HuHey, Anat Veil. p. lift. 


places upon the surface of the earth, eiwer by 
leveling, by the bflirometer, by the thermometer, 
by trigonometrical observanons, or otherwiflo# 



HMmiay onrtoai Mid Imtrootlye rMulto which a rather 
eiteniive eiamlnation of the Uteratiire of hyp«o7iMi«VBiiioe 

“ . . - - -- - - Tgent oentuiy hai brought to light. 

% Barometrlo Hypsometry, p. 26. 

FU(hip'sMl),n. [<Gr. 


tboglnni^^thei 


. D. Wh 
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gil rhinooeroB-like perlBsodaot^g, eBtabliBhed 
for the reception oi the geniiB Myraeodan, 
acoid (hrr^koid), a. [< NL. Effrax (^o-) 
-oid.] Resembliiiff a hyrax; pertaining to 
the Eyraeoidca, or having their charaoters. 



Compare cataphyllumj eupUyllum, 

]l3n;i80phyllar7(hip-B0f^i-la-ri},a. Khypso- 
pnyl + -ary.] Of, pertaining to, or of the na- 
ture of hypHophyL 

byOBOSiS (hip-Bd^Bia), n. [NL., < Gr. inlnoaiCy a 
nftiiig high, elevation, < lift high, < viii, 
on high, aloft, vy*ov, on high (infocy height), prob. 
connected with' inrip, over, above: Bee Aypcr-,] 

In the Or, Ch,i (a) The elevation of the eucha- 
riBt. (b) The elevation of the panagia. (o) [can.] 

The Exaltation of the Cross; Holy-Cross day 

S mber 14th). 

. a. See hitmed^, 

ess (hip-tid^f-S), n. pi, [NL. (Endli- 
386-40). < HmHs (-W-) + -c<p.] A former 
tribe of labiate plantB, typified by the genus 
Hyptis : now referred to the tribe Oitimmdew, 

Also written Eyptidw, l»Taootlierian (hi^rft-k5-the'ri-an). a, [< Ey- 

(Jacquin, 1780), bo raxtofberium + -a».] Pertaining or relaW to 
called because the limb of the corolla is turned Eyraeotherium, 

back ; irrog.< Gr. vTrrioc, laid back, Bupine,< {»7rc, hpracotlieiiilie (hi^rfi-k6-thS'ii-in). a, [< Ey- 
large genus of labiate plants, iSwihcria™ V#«ci.]‘ &me as h^aoomrian^ 

ayTac^eilim(hl''r5^k^ths'ri-nin),n. ““ 


< 

, , , monu- 

delphian mammals, represented by the single 
family Eyraeidw; the hyraxes. it combines in 
Its dentition Gharaoters of penssodantyl lioofed uuadru- 

C l with others of rodents, the molars being like those of 
rhf nocieros in pattern, while the upper Incisors are 
long, curved, and grow from persistent pulps as in the ro- 
dents. The dental formula is : 2 incisors in each half law 

olars 

care 

rtoed, and the hind feet 

8*toed ; both are padded underneath, ai in carnivores and 
rodents, not hoofed, as in ungulates: the digits end in 
stout flat nails. This remarkable order of mammals, of 
which no fossil remains are known, is the living remnant 
of a very generalised type^ combining characters of the 
ungulates on the one hand and of the rodents and insec* 
tivores on the other. The animids are of about the siso 
of rabbits, and their general appearance is suggestivo of 
these rodents ; they are known as roek-rabUtM, and by other 
names, and the order is also called CflirMtrmia and Lam- 
itia. Bee HyraoUlm and Uyrax. Also Hyram, ffp- 


— ^ in girdensils smiatio and stlnmlatliHL and wm 
jenyaaedaianexpeotorMit. DeoootliNiaofHieliBvaa 
are used externally in braises and 
indolent awellings. See ff 
2. In Serip.y a plant tbc 
twigs of which were used 
for sprinklinff in the cere- 
mony of punfication. it is 
supposed by some to have been 
the caper-bush, Cavpari* igAntm, 
and by others a plant or several 
plants growing in Palestine and 
"■ ^ with the Ett 


allied \ 


European hyssop. 


He (Bolomonl spake of trees^ 
from the cedar tree that is in Leb- 
anon oven unto the hwnap that 
sprlngeth out of tne wall. 

1 KL iv. 38. 

lie took the blood of calves and 
of goats, with water, and scarlet 
wool, and hyurnp. and sprinkled 
tmth Uie boofL and all the people. 

Hob. is. Itf. 



HyMop 


nvuw iicisi.u , uiv vuivub m nuuuif os luim 

as the calyx : and the upper lip has 4 entire lobes, the lower 
Up 1, undivided, lliey ai'e herbs or shrubs of polymor- 
piious habit. Two hundred and flfW speoies ai'o known, 
oil natives of tropical America, chiefly of HrasiL H. «iia- 
veobfM of Cuba. Mexico, etc., is oallcid spikenard, 

HsrpudflBUS (hip-u-d€'uB), n. [NL., < Gr. ifirov- 
daio^y underground, subterranean, < M, under, 

4* ovfiacy poet,, the ground.] A notable genus 
of voloB or field-mice, of the subfamily Arvi~ 
eoHnoi, The word is used in various senses : <a) As pro- of r< 
posed by Tlliger (1811), a synonym of Arvieola (LoedptdeX HTTI 
and therefore nearly eciuivaloiit to the ArvimUnM collec- 
I As rostrfeted by Kcysorling and Blaiius (1842), 

Ird (1867X a ayiioiiym of ISmtomyt (('^oues, 1874X 


handful of earth fnito It, and sprin- 
kle it with hyimp, 

LwyfiAUmo, Hyperion, Iv. 8* 

3. Ecclcft,, same as atsperso^ 
riumy 1. Bee quotation from 
Prescott under ttaperfiiony 1. 

— Solomon's lisrSBOp, thought by some to be a minute 
moss, Gyiimotitmiium truneatulum; by others identified 
with the oaper-bush, Capparin spfnoia.— Wild liySBOPb 
VsrbefM hastata, 

HysBOpidesB (his-?-pid'$-6), n. pi, WL. (Lind- 
[NL., ley, 1846), < Eyasopus (-id-) + -ea?.J A former 
Bubtribe of plants, containing the single genus 
bolongingto the natural order La- 
biatea. The genasEyaaepus is now referred to 
Their dental formula is: 2 Incisors the tribe SatureinaiB, 

[L. : see hyaaop,'] A 
. » of the natural or' 

Labinieoif tribe Satureineea, The calyx is tubular, 
lA-nerved, oquaUy 5*toothed, and naked in the throat; 
the corolla equals the calyx, and has two Ups; the sta- 
mens are 4 in number, exaerted and diverging; and the 


tivelv. (h) 
and by llali 


the type liciiig JIim ruiUua of Pallas. See ifuotomys. 
h^ptiral (hi-pu'ral), a, [< Gr. under, 
ohfidy tail.] Bituated be- 
neath or on the under side 
of the tail: specifically ap- 
plied in icnthyology to 
bones beneath tne axis of 
the tail, Bupportiug fin- 
rays. 

In must omeouB fishes the hjh 


S^TftCOtllbAAUlU VUl JT^RU-Itua JTl-UUl/, T 

the epro^ is about as lung ipa^ a shrew-mouse, + 

wild beast.] A genus of fossil perissod'actyls 
of the tapiroid section, referred to the family 

Lophiodoniidw. Their dental formula is: 2 inciBors 

above and 3 below on each side, and 1 canine, 4 prcinolors, BwSBOnilfl (lii-so'uus) n 
and « molars in each upper and lower half-jaw — in all, 42. 

The genus was haaeil uik>u the skull of an animal of the sise ^???/ . plants of we natural order 
of a rabbit, fixim the London clay. The generic term, us 
used by Do Blainvllle (1844X has been definitely located 
ill the LophUnimitidcet and identified with I*aehyfudophw 
of l*omel (1847). 

Jyrax (brraks), 
shrew-mouse, a 

iSoroa:.] 1, Tbetypicalgcnusof the family H^- 
raeidw and oi*dei* tlyravoidvay liaving the molar 
teeth like those of a rhinoceros in pattern, the 
lower incisors only sliglilly notched, the up- 
per incisors ajiproxininted, and the upper iTp 
cleft. It has 7 cervical, 22 dorHol, 8 lumbar, 5 sacral, 
and (5 caudal veriebite. Ihe genus ttontains the terres- 
trial and saxicolitie species of Africa and Syria, as B, hystoralgla (his-tg-raPji-ft), n. [NL., < Gt. 4cr- 
I repa?^}^y causing pains in the uterus, < iarripa, 



, IIICIIB OlV « III IIUUIWOI, VABWWU lUlU U1VI»1|II1|| , WIU WWV 

, u. [NIj., < Gr. {i/iof, a mouHe, 5™ ov®***- , » » * P—notal hmt) with wmd-Un 

- T. nhrpw.tvioiiAA • noA simple branches, lanceolate or linear entire leaves, sad 

■ aorez, shrew-mouw. see blue-purple floww. In mull duitMii oiowd«l In • .Nke. 

. — 11 - zi.. jj the only nnwlea orisIneUy Irom the Bedl- 

teminean region and middle Asia, but now widely culti- 
vated aud naturalised, is the hyssop of the gardens, 
hystatite (his'ta-tit), n. [After the orig. G. ky- 
atatiaohea eiacneirs (Breithaupt) ; formation not 
obvious.] A variety of meuacoanite or titmie 
iron. 


pural bones which support the 
fln-rif ' . 

(of t. 

panded, ond either remain separate, or coalesce into a 
. . j . letrical hone. 


Teniiination of Spiiiul Col 
unm of SiiluKiii, with nuuiy 
expuiiilotl hypurul Lkhick. 



..i-rays of the Inferior division 
(of the talll become much ex- 
panded, ond either remain a 

wedge-shaped, nearly symmel 

BugUeUt Aiiat. Vert., p. 21. 

hyrt, pron. See /it’l. 

ffifraces (hi'r§-sez), m. pi [NL., pi. of Eyrax,"] 

Same as HyraooUUm, Wa^ry 1880. 
hyraceum, nyradum (hi-ru'sf'um, -sl-um), v, 

[NL., < Eyrax (-ac-), q. v.] A pniduct of com- 
mercial value derived from the Inrrax, and im- 
})orted from the Cape of Good Hope as a sub- nnanti . 

stitute for castoroum. . . . 

Amnimnalofthefainily 

Uyfacia^ , a nyrax. fonimrly contenninons with the fainUy UipraeideB, 

HsnraddflS (hl-ras'i-de), n, pi, [NL., < Nytiix 2. [/. «.J An auiuial of the genus Hyrax, 

(-ao-) + -iftoe] The typical and only family of Hyrcanlan (h6r-ka'iii-aii), a. Of or pertain- 

the order Hyracoidea, it formerly contained only lug to the ancient Hvfcauia in Asia. Shak,, 
one genus, Hyrax, but this has been subdivided Gray Hamlet, ii. *2 4‘>8 

». <• Sue Wrel. 
a. [< NL. Hyrax Wre!H,pro». Sue heh 
Samew h)iraooid. 


under 

H orm (hl-ras'i-fdrm), 

b L. forma, shape «] KJauic* W9 nunfv%n\€m •/, . 


the uterus, H- d^yof, pain.] Inpatholy neural- 
gia of the utems. 

bysteralgic (his-te-ral'Jik), a. [< hyaterdlffiG 
+ -»«*] Of, pertaining to, or affected with hys- 
teralgia. 

hysterantlions (his-tf^ran'thns), a, [< Gr. be- 
TFpog, later, after (see hyatereaia), 4* dvdoc. a 
flower.] In 7/of., putting forth leaves after the 
appearance of the flowers : as, the willows, pop- 
lars, etc., ai*e hyateranthoua plants. 

hysterectomy (his-tg-rek't$-mi), n, [< Gr. 
veripa, the merus, 4- httropL a cutting out, < is, 
out, 4- rffivetv, rapelv, cut.] In aurg,, the ex- 
cision of the uterus. 

hysteresis (his-t^re'sis), n, [< Gr. berhyeKy a 
coming short, deficiency, < bereptiv, be behind 
or later, come short, < verepoq, later, latter, com- 
ing after, behind, second (s AS.. Sffera, £. ut- 
teVy outer), compar. (with siiperl. veraroc), from 
a base *vd (= Skt. vd ss AS. ut, E. out): see ouf.] 
A lagging of one of two related phenomena be- 
hind the other. The changes in. the thermo-eleotrio 
and magnetic quality of stretched iron wire, due to eye- 
lical variations in the stress to which it is subjected, lag 
behind the changes in stroas, and this lagging Is called 
Ai/ri^enis. The word is applied also to other phystoal 
phenomena of a kimilar character. 


see ^yath'vaia and uterua.'] 


l^fson (^'su), n. [< Chinese lit. bloom- the wombj uterus 

hyfaclimi,«. Beehyraeeum. mg spring, i. e. J^st crop.] A^andofgreon (?), m., the womb, 

SmSAlodoil (hi-rak' J-don), n. [NL., < Gr. vpa$, k tea holly), prob. fom. to 

^nrew-mouse, h^r», 4* (ddoir-l s E. tooth,) Chinese y/«-rA»Vn ’(before the rainsX In aliusiott 

A genus of primitive rhiiioceros-like perisso- to the season of picking, 
dactyls from the Lower Miocene of North Amor- hy-spy ( hi'spi), n. See I-apy, 
ica, type of the family Hymeodonrido?. Thc^ hyssop (his'up), [Formerly ear- 

had 44 teeth, and only 3 digits on each foot, it Her without the aspirate, MK. iaopp, ysope, < AS. 
is sometimes referred to the Ehinocorotida;, yaope as D. hiixop = MLG. s MHG. ia^Cy 
hyracodont (hl-rak ' o-dout), a, [< Eyracit- iadpy iancy G. iaop, yaopp as Sw. Dan. iaop aa OP. 
aoN(f-).] Having the 'form of dentition char- hyaopcy hyaaope, F. hyaope a Sp. hiaopo sa 

aoteristio of Hyraeodony EyraXy and Bhinoeeroa, Pg. hyaopoy hyaaopo & It. iaopoy iaaopo, <l^hy- 

£ 1 .. 1 . .Li- .L , nyasovumy hyaaitpua, ML. also yaopuay C 

Gr. beoimoQy veemwy an aromatic plant, C Heb. 
esophy an aromatic 


[< NL.hy8ferto,<Gr. 
(as L. fir 


in which the under molars have the external 
tubercles crescentic in section, longitudinally 
compressed, and continuous with the corre- 
spondizm internal tubercles. 

Bmooimtidis (hl-rak-S-don^tl-dfi), n, pi, 
WL.,< Byra/oodioia(U) H- •dm,) A family of fos- 


utarua, for *«d- 
i Skt. udaroy neut., the 
banpog, laUer (lower): 
«.] A nervous disease 
involving no recognizable anatomical lesion, 
characterized by unrestrained desire to at- 
tract attention and sympathy, more or less co- 
ordinated convulsions, ^obus and olavus hys- 
tericus, anffisthesia, hypermsthesia, motor pa-, 
ralysis, vasomotor derangements, etc. Women 
are much more frequently affected in this way 
than men. Also called hyatarUsa, 

It is impossible to conoelve kyaUria stlaiddiig one. who 
was not a social being, or one again wha Birtitnaon Crmat* 
like, was planted alone on an aniahabited Uhuid. 

MaudSUy, Body sad Wilt P> M 


« different nom the 
t found in Syria or 

Egypt.]' l.‘A small bushy herb of the genus hysteric (hls-ter'ik), a. and «. [« ^ 

MyaappuMy natural order LaUatam, b, yyMnaUt, as Sp. kiatdrhomFg. kyttoHeo mb It iatarka (it 



D. G. hy&krimik « Dan. Sw. hyaterisk), < L. %«- 
iaHeus, < Gh*. suffering in toe uterus, 

hjsterioal, < itrripa, tne uterus .* see hysteriaA 

1, a. 1, Relating to, resulting from, affected 
frith, or subject to hysteria. 

Puent of vapoora snd of female wit^ 

Who give W hyitarUs or poetic fit 

Pai>e,iLoftho L.,iv.6a 

2. Having the characteristics of hysteria ; erao- 
rionally disordered; fitful ; frantic. 

With no hyaterie weakneuor feveriah excitement, they 
preserved their peace and patience. Baneruft, 

HMcrloaura. Seeaicmi. 

U. a. A fit of hysteria: commonly in the 
plnral. 

Ihe marquia iiauk down in hia chair In a sort of hyaUfia. 

Bulwatt Pelham, Ixv. 
A love of freedom rarely fdt. 

Of freedom in her regal seat 
Of Knglatid ; not the achoolboy heat 
The blind hyatarUm of the Celt* 

Taaanyaon, In Memoriam, oiz. 

bnterieal (U»-ter'l-k^), a, [< hj/tterte + -al.] 
Bune M kytterto, and the more eommon form. 

With all hla great talenti, and all hli long experionoe 
of the world, he had no more aelf -oommand than a petted 
olilld or a hyaurieal woman. 

Macaulay, Frederic the Great 
The laat hyatarical atniggle of rhyme to maintain ita 
plaoe in tragedy. Swinburne, Shakespeare^ p. 41. 

Imtericftlly (his-ter'i-kal-i), adv. In a hys- 
terical manner ; spasmodically, 
kyiteriform (hls-ter^i-f 6rm), a. [< NL. hysteria,, 
hysteria (in 2d sense < NL. Ifyaterium), + L. 
forma, form.] 1. Resembling or having the 
character of hysteria.^ 2. In hot, having the 
form or appearance of fungi of the genus JETys- 
terium. 

B^lterlll6Sa(his-t$-rin'$-d)jn.^;. QNL.,<JErys- 


2962 

hya- 
Pro- 
cs or 

hysterical states, 
hj^roid (his'te-roid), a, [< NL. hysteria, hys- 
teria, + Gr. tUog, form.] In pathoU, resembling 
hysteria: as, a hyatcrokl disease or symptom. 

Hyateroid oondltiona and feigned diaeaaea. 

AlktL and Neurol,, VI. 47fi. 

Bysteroid oonvulsion. Same oa 

hysteroidaKi 


-af.] 


^ (his-te-roi'dal), a. 
Same as hyateroidl 


[< hyateraid + 


liTttw I 

out.] In awrg,, the operation of cutting into 
the uterus* 

liyBtorotradiel<nnrliapli7(his^tg-r<^-trfi^^ 

n, [< Gr. varepa, the uterus, + rpdxv^oQ, 
the neck, + pa^/, a sewing, < pdirteiv, sew.] In 
aurg,, a plastic operation on the neck ox the 
uterus. 

hyvtriciaBiB (hls-tri-sra-Bis), n, [NL., < L. Irys- 
■" », + -^L.] Same as 

A rodent mammal of 


trix (hyatiic^), porcupine] 
hyatridamua, 

h^^ridd (his'tri-sid), n. 
le family Hyatriddai, 


Their value la much diminlahed hy the unmistakable Aya. 
toroidal iiupreaa which they bear. Medical Newa, L. S7. 


(his-t^rol'o-ji), n. [< Gr. iforPpa, 
, + -Aoyia, < speak : see •ology,'] 


ierium + -in- + -e®.] A J 
tousfuui * ^ •- - - - 


lly of ascomyce- 


ungi, typified by the genus Hyaterium, 

kFiteiltlB (his-te-xl'tis), n. p^L., s Gr. imapa, 
uterus, -f -ifis.] In pathoL, infiammation 
of the uterus; metritis. 

Bjrateriiun (his-te'ri-um), n. [NL., < Gr. here- 
pof, loiter: see hysfsrsris.] A large ^nus of as- 
eomyoetous fungi, having the perithecium labi- 
ate, the border entire, and the asci elongated. 
They grow on decayed wood, branches, leaves, 
etc. 

Imterooale (his^t-g-i^-sel), n. [< Or, imkpa, 
the uterus, + tumor.] A form of hernia 
involving the uterus. 

liyitorodyi^ (his^tp-rfi-dinM-tt), a. [< Gr. 
mkpa, the utenis, + h^vvy, pain.] Pain of the 
womb. 

byitero-eiiilepay (his^tf^rfi-ep'i-lep-si), n. In 
paihoU, a form of convulsive attack which pre- 
sents a greater amount of coordination than or- 
dinary epilepsy, and in this respect resembles 
a hysterical attack. Also called hyateraid con- 
wUakm, 

kyitero-eptlentic (his^te-rO-ep-i-lep'tik), a. 
Having the character of hysteria and of epi- 
lepsy; hysterically epileptiform, 
kflterofinie (his’t§-r$-jen'ik}, a. [< hyatero- 
• aeny -f* -4e.] 1. Produeix^ hysteria; also, re- 
late to the production of hysteria. 

In ordor to illnatrate farther the Intimate oonnection 
between oertain morbid fonnt of ili 


itata 1 riiall briefly allude to the ■o-oalled *^hyHcrog§wie” 
end *hypnogenic p r ew u re polnti diicovered by rrafea- 
aois Chorooi and Pitareo. FortfSghtly Bav., N.S., XLL 787. 

She praaa nU YaarUmahyataroganie pointaone cutoneone 
In the tneoordiol region, ndow the mamma and one over 
tlie rli^ovary. Allan, and Neurol,, VIL 86& 

2. In hot, a term applied to those intercellular 
spaces in plants which are formed in old, part- 
ly differentiated tissues. Compare protogenie, 
kysteroffenoilfl (his-tg-roj'e-nus), a, [< hyate- 
rogeny ^ -one.] Same as hyaterogenie. 


hyiterology' 

the uterus, H 

The knowledge of or a treatise on the uterus, 
liysterology® (his-te-rorp-ji), w. [s= P. hustd- 
roiogie, < LL. hyaicrologia, <Gr, (^orrpoXoyta, nys- 
teron-proteron, < verepoc, later, latter; cf. wr- 
poMyoQ, speaking last, < varepoc, the latter (see 
hyateresM), + -?Myia, < hiyetv, speak : see -ology A 
Same as hyatcron-proicron, 1. 
liystaromaiila (his^tfl-r5-mfi'ni-|), n. [< Gr. 
tarrfpa, the uterus (see hysteria), + pavta, mad- 
ness*] 1. Hysterical mania; a mania develop- 
ing in persons who have previously exhibited 
hysterical symptoms, and which presents many 
hysterical features, vriih delusions, hallucina- 
tions, illusions, and an unrestrained endeavor 
to attract attention. — 2. Nymphomania, 
hysteroxneter (his-t§-rom^e-t6r), n. [< Gr. le- 
rkpa, the utcnis, + pktfwa, a measure.] An In- 
strument for measuring the uterus; a uterine 
sound. 

Imteron-proteron (his^te-ron-prot'g-ron), n. 
[LL., < Or. * varepov rrpdmpov, lit. the latter first, 
also called Trpudverepov, lit. the first last (latter); 
nout. of varepoc, later, latter, and irpdrepoc, oom- 

r „ former, fore, first (irpoTog, superl., first).] 
In rheU, a figure by which what should 
come last in order of time or of logical sequence 
is introduced first, and vice versa; a transpo- 
sition of words involving an inversion of the 
natural and logical order of events or subjects. 
The motive for the ue of thii figure 1 b to mention flnt the 
idea which is the more prominently before the mind. An 
example is : ** Morlaniur, et In media arma nuunus ” (Let 
us die^ and mah into the midst of the frayX Virpil, Mncid, 
IL 858. Alio called hyetcrology and irothyateron, and 
aometlroea considered the aome os ananrophe. 

2. In the fallacy which consists in offering 
as a proof of what is really an axiom some the- 
orem which can be provM only by means of 
that axiom. 

hsuterophore (his'te-r6-f6r), n. [< Gr. varipa, 
the uterus, + -^pog, < d:peiv s E. bearl,] A 
^ssary for supporting the' uterus. 
Sqnrterqphy^ (his-te-rof ^i-tk), n. pi [NL. 
(Elias Fries, 1821), of hyaieihphutum : see 
HyaierophyteA A section of tballophytes con- 
taining the single class Fungi, 
hy»t6rophytal(hifl^tg-ro-fl't^),o. [<Hy««sfo- 
p/iyto.V Having the characters or appearance 
of the Mysterjophyta or Fungi. 
hysteropjiyte (hfs^tg-r^flt), n. [KNL.hyatero- 
phytum, < Gr. iforipa, the utems, *f a 

plant.] Properly, a member of the Myatero- 
phyta ; a fungus of any kind; in common usage, 
any fungus growing upon oimnic matter, from 
which it derives its nourishment; a sapro- 
phyte. 

ImAerotOllie (his'tg-r$-t6m), n. [< Gr. varkpa, 
we uterus, + rofidc, cutting.] An instrument 
for cutting the uterus ; espeoialW, a knife oi: 
scissors for enlarging the cervical canal of the 
uterus. 

^^SfuterusJ^^ cutting,’ < •ipveiv, 


Hystricidb (his-tris'i-dd), n. pi, [NL. , < Hyatrix 
(Myatric-) + -idesA A family of simplicideut ro- 
dents in which tho pelajge consists in part of 
stout spines; the porcupines. They are of Urge size 
M compared with other hystneine rodents. Some ai*e ter- 
restrial and fosaorial, with very long aplnea, and confined 
to tho old world ; others are onlefly arboreal, with short 
apiiios, and oonflned to the new world. The family is thus 
oivlBible into two Bubfamiliea, HyaMdntM and Sphingu- 
riMB. 

HyfltricinflB (his-tri-si'nfl), n. pi [NL., < Hya- 
trix (Hyatric-) + -<na?,] A subfamily of JaTysfric#- 
dfor; the old-world or ground porcupines. They in- 
habit tho Palearotio, Indian, and Etnloploii regions. There 
are two lending genenLliyatriz and A iherura. The sub- 
family is sometimes oalled AfAeruntiiO!. 
hyatricixie (lus^tri-riu), a. [< L. hyatrix {hya- 
tric-), a porcupine, + -inci.j Resembling or 
related to a porcupine; hystricomoipliic. 
hystridflinus (his-tri-siz'mus), n. [NL., < L. 
hyatrix {hyatrio-), porcupine, 4* -iamua, E. -iam.] 
In uaihol, an extreme form of ichthyosis, in 
which the epidermis grows out into spines. Also 
hyatrieiaaia. 

hmricomoin (his'tri-kp-mfirf), n. Any mem- 
‘ ber of the liyatricomorpha, 

Hystrlcoiiiorpha (his^tri-ko-mfir'i^), n. pi 
[mL., < L. Hyatrix {Byatrw-), < (jfr. harft^ 
(ioTpix-), porcupine, H- pop^if form.] A series, 
of Bunplicident rodents ; one of three prime di- 
visions of I'odents, iucludingthe porcupines and 
their congeners. The group is characterised by nor- 
mal unperinolBors and dlatinct tibia and fibula, the angular 
part of the mandible apringing from the outer side of the 
bony covering of the incisor. The dental formuU is : 1 in- 
cisor In each nalf-Jaw above and below, no canines, and 1 
premolar and 8 mdari in each upper and lower half ]aw 
— in aU, 20 (exotmt in Ctcnodactylua, which has no premo- 
lar^ The skull has no distinct poatorbital process (except 
in Chmotnye). The group ooiresponds to the Hyatneina 
of Waterhouse^ and Includea tho seven families Hydro* 
ehanridca, Caviidat, Dinomyidat, iHwyproetida!, ChinehU* 
lidce. Hyetrioidee, and Oetoiontidee, There is the great- 
est divmty In the external aspect and habits of these ani- 
mals^ few of which vpeolaliy resemble porcupines in 
general appearance. Except four remarkable outlying 
gouera of OetodofUidee and the old-world imroupinea of 
the genera Hyatrix and Atherura, the whole aeries is 
American, and almost confined to South America; for 
there are only three West IndUn forms (as Capromya), 
and only two species of porouplne, of the genus Mrcthu 
aon, occur In North America. 

hynricomorpliic (his^tri-ko-mfir'fik), a, [< 
Hy8tricomorpha'+ -ie.] Pertaining to the Hya- 
mcomorpha, or having their characters ; hystri- 
cine, in a broad sense. 

HyitiiX (his'trikB), n, [L., also written ffia- 
trix (stem hyatric- instead of ^hiatrkih-), < Gr, 



mfnous with the family, now restricted to the 
common old-world porcupines, with very long 
spines or quills, such as those used for pen- 
holders. H, criatata is the leading species, in- 
habiting Bonthexn Europe and uortnem Africa. 
See poreupine,-^2, [1. o.] An animal of this 
genus. 

Inrte (hit), a, [Origin obscure.] Mad; crazy. 
Also hite, [Scotch,] 

The witohing, eurt’d, ddloious blinkers 
Ha’e put meAyfe. Bume, To Major Logan. 

bythe, n. See hi^. 



1. The ninth letter and 
third vowel in the English 
alphabet. Theoharsoteroomei, 
like moft of iti predeoeMon (tee 
A, etoA throuim the Latin and 
Greek from the raeniolan, and ul- 
timately perhaps from the Egyp- 
tian. llie oorrespondenoes are as 
follows: 


S erson ; the word which a speaker or writer 

enotes himself. 


Mow i geten a 

WiUiam 


that i gaynll knowe. 
‘PalemB (E. E. T. B.), 1. 096. 


. // ■ f t ■ i t . 

Cgyptiati. Pheni- Early 

HierocrIyiXfc. Hieratic. ' clan. Greek ancTLatin. 

The Fheniolan ohnnioter represented rather a oonsonanl* 
a Vt than a voweL but It was converted to vowel vslue 
1w the Greeks, and has oontlnued to bear that value since 
<though in Latin used as consonant also). Our "short i'* 
4a it, etc., Is not far from the original aound; yet nearer Is 
the aound which we perversely call "long a" (of mete, 
meet, meett, eto.X or the i of inaohine, pique, etc. Because 
the words which anciently showed this latter aound have 
in great measure ohaiiged it to a diphthongal utterance 
(nearly d + L or the.arof aiidaX we have come to call the 
altered sound *' long f . ” The true {-sounds (in pick, pique) 
are close vowels, made with as near an approxlmanon of 
the organs i ‘ 

uttoranoe. ,, , 

surface of the tongue to the palate^ at or near i . ^ 

where a complete closure makes a A-aound. Hence the 
{•sound has j^atal alllnltlea and It (as also In leas de- 
gree the e) is widely active in palatiuising a co: 
for examiuo, in converting in modem English a 


rowels, made with as near an approximation of 
I as is possible without giving rise to a fHoatlve 
. 'ilie approximation is made by the upper flat 


, . m English a t 

d to j, an s iAe/i,ut to eh; having in older English 
aAorg. Ileni 


toeA, a 
•liah, and in 


w i. wv*r.y Mf art J luiTiuil « 

Other langUHges, a like influence on a A or g. lienee^ Alsa 
It is a vowel close to aoonsonant, and very nearly identical 
with the consonantal y, into which it passes freely. (See 
y.) i has also gained in many words before r the same 
and u hr“ 


souud that e 

vi, uu 
2. As a symbol: 


have in ^e some situation : for exam- 

It enters Into various digvaidui, 9»ai,et,ie, 


(a) Tbe number one in the 


Roman notation, it Is rmated for sub sequ ent num- 
bers up to three (formerly to four) (11, 111, ml). These 
numcnils placed after symbols of higher numbers increase 
their value: ae, VI, six; vn, seven, eta; XII, twelve; 
LIll, fifty-three: formeriy CIiII. one hundred and four. 
Instead of the old llll and YIIll for four and nine, an I 


ButiAamoold: mellstnot_ 

Chauoer, Frol, to Eoeve's Tale, 1. 18. 

Bo pray 7 to my lordes all, 

Kow in min age, how so befalle, 

Thot I mot stonden in their grace. 

Qower, Conf. Amant, viiL 
But here's the Joy : my friend and I are one. 

HAoA., Sonnets, xlii. 
But as he grows he gathers mucK 
And lesruB the use of I, and me, 

And finds "/ am not what I sea 
And other than the things 1 touch." 

Tennyatm, In Memorlam, xlv. 

[The pronoun may take (rarely) a qualifying adjeotiva 

Poor I was slain when BaMlanus died. 

ahak.. Tit And., ii. 8.] 

1 AM. a title of Jehovah (Ex. ill. 14X The Hebrew word 
here rendered 1AM is equivalent in meaning to .JeAciwiA, 
and differs from it very slightly in form. In the margin 
of the revised vArsion it Is rendered "1 will be," and some 
make it " 1 shall ba" The word expresses abacdutev and 
therefore uncha^ing and eternal, being. 

XL n. 1, Tne pronoun / used as a substan- 
tive. — d. In metaph,, the object of self-oon- 
Rciousness; that which is conscious of itself as 
thinking, feeling, and willing; the ego. 

It li I that perceive, I that Imagina I that remember, 
I that attend, 1 that compare, I that feel, I that desire, I 
that will, 1 that am conscious. Tlio /, Indeed, is only 
manifested in one or other of these speoisl modes; but It 
is manifested in them sll ; they are only tlie phenomena 
of the I, and, therefore, ^e science oonversanl about the 
phenomena of mind is, most simply and unambiguously, 
said to be oonversantabout the phenomena of the / or tbe 
Ego. air W* Bamiltcn, Metigm., ix. 

ISf (1), intefj. An obsolete fonn of 

Bayee* They do me the right, Sir, to approve of what I 
do. 

Johne, 7, J, they will dap, I warrant yon. 

Muekingham,^b Bdhaarsal, L 


crirft (altered from hand^ttfi in. Imitation of 
handiwork), and (now spelled -y-) in aoor-f- 
icAord. See these words, and compare 4-^. 

[L. being the stem-vowel, original, con- 
formed, or supplied as a connective, SC the first 
element in the compound; sc Gr. -o-, rarely 
see - 0 -.] The usual ^conneotiitf vowel,’ prop- 
erly the stem-vowel of the first element, oi oom- 
pound words taken or formed from the Latin, 



is uow prefixed to V or X to deorease the value by one: ^ ^ - 

(has, XV, four; IX, ulna An occasional obsolete spelling of ege. 

Skelton, 

1^, i'. [< ME. i H'loel. I, reduced form of in: 
see in\ and cf . aS, reduced form of an, on. and 
reduced form of anl.] A light form of <nl : 
as, ‘^a worm 4’ the bud,” Shak, 
i-i, [ME. sometimes e-, a-, early 
AS. pe- Bs OS. gU n OFries. gU, pe-, ie~ b b. 
pe- ss MLG. L(x. pe- as OHG. pa-, p{-, po- (Ao-, 


s^rmbol of the particular afflr- 
LUon: derived from the second 
See 


(b) In logio, a 
mative propos 

vowel of the Latin word affirm, I assert. 

Ai, 2 (6). 

A doeth aftirme, E doeth denigh, which are hothe oni- 
versall: 

I doeth aflirme, O doeth denigh, which we parUonlar call. 

T. Bole ofBmn (1561). 

(o) In ohem,, the symbol for f(MHnd.»8, An ab- 
breviation » (a) In dental foxmulm, in eodl,^ for 
incisor, (bf) Sme as i. e, (e) See i, e,, i, q, 

V (i), pron, and n. ; poss. my or mine, obj. (oat. 
and acc.) me, pi. nom. we, poss. our or ours, obj. 
(dat. and aco.) us, [^o dial. J (pron. B), a, 
ieh: < ME. i, reduced lorm of (Northern) i1^ as- 
sibilated (Southern) <oA, ueh, < AS. ie ss OS. ie, 
ik, eo s OFries. tA b D. 4A » MLG. LG. ik, ek 
as OHG. ih, MHG. G. ieh » Icel. ek sa Sw. jap as 
Dan. jep b Goth. {A ss W. < b L. ego (> It. io = 
Pg. euas Sp. yo B Pr, eu, ieu ss OF, eo,jeo, Jo, 
mod. F,Je Bf E. ego as a philosophical term: 
see ego) ss Gr. hCt, b Lith. ass ss Lett, es = 

OBolg. as&,Jasu as Russ. Pol. Bohem. ja as Skt. 
aham, prob. standing for *agam, I, conjectured 
to be oompounded of a pronominal base a, 
with an enolitio particle *-pafn, *-pa, Skt. -Aa, 
Vedio jpAa as Gr. -ys as Gk)m. -A in mi46 ss AS. 
fna-d, E. me, Golh. (An-A b AS. tho-e, E. thee, 
Goth. si-A, oneself. The first personiU pronoun 
‘was declined iu AS. as follows: sing. nom. io, 
gen. min, dat. and instr. mi, acc. mi, older mee; 
pi. wi, gen. User, Hre, dat. and instr. its, aco. Us, 
older Me: dual nom. wit (we two), gen. uneer, 
dat. and mstr. une, older unoit; with similar 
forms in the other Tent, tongues. There are in 
AS. and E. four apparent stems, represented by 


p6- ss MliG. LG. pa- B OnG. po-^ 

Aa-), MHG. pi-, pa-, G. pa- (extrexhely oom- 
’ * ' sly founder 


mon) sc Icel. 
mod. likr ss AS.'gelic, 


except in glikr, 
Hke^, a.) ss Gk>th. po- 


a general Tout prefix, in some uses equiv. 
to L. eon- (eonh, oo-, etc.) ss Gr. ivy-, aw-, to- 



gether, with (see eon-, syn-), but hardljr of the 
same origin.] A prefix (often 
sometimes a- and common in 

as in i-bknt, i-east, i-don, i-take, 
otc. (also spelled y-hlent, y-east, y-don,' etc.)^ 
but entirely lost in modem English, except as 
traces remain in y-wis, adv. (sometimes erro- 
neously written I wis), and in y-elept and a few 
other archaic perfect-participle forms affected 


syllable oonoemod is not now recognized as a 
~9fix. This prefix wm extremely common In Anglo- 



. , n (wnito-) - 

aiement is Greek, as aeut-i-p 

Gr. ^{po«1 ; but in the latter oaro the vowel -o-,' pr«H^ to 
Greek oompounda Is often need, as eeut-ihpterue «L. mu- 
turn (seuto-) -f Gr. irrtpovl. Even when both dementi are 
Latin, the counective -o-uiometimeauied: hatitlipn^ 
erly confined to Grefk and other non-Latin oompoundiL 
Seo-o-. 

-la^, [L. 4a, Gr. -h, being 4-, stem-vowel, + 
-<{i, nom. suffix of first declension : see -al.l A 
termination in Latin and (jh*eek nouns (chiefiy 
feminine), many of them in English use, being 
-a^ preceded by 4-, a stem-vowel, formative or 
euphonic, as iu iio4a, fase4a, milit4a, mMi4a, 
seor4a, etc. When such forms are Anglicized, 
the termination becomes -p, as infami&y, from 
Latin familta, 

-ia^. [L. -ia, Ghr. -ta, being 4-, stem-vowel, + -a>, 
nom. pi. suffix: see -aC] A termination In 
Latin and Greek nouns, many of them in Eng- 
lish use, being -a^ preceded bv -i-, a stem-vow- 
el, formative or euphonic, as in regal4a, satur- 
nal4a, etc. 

-iac,-iacal. See-oc. 

ladue (^ft-kg), ft. [NL., < Gr. Tdm a nymph, 
companion of Proserpine ; cf . \ax^, a cry, shout, 
a joyous sound, < l&mv, cry, shout.] A mas 
of humming-birds of the family TrochiHao}, oi 
which the type is the broad-billed hummer, J. 
idtirostris, a Mexican »>ecie8, ooourri^ also in 
the United States. XL O, JBUiot, 1879. Also 
called Circe, 
iacintt. ft* Bee Jacinth, 

-ial. A form of -al, being -al preoeded by an 
original or euphonic vowel i-. See -al. 
laltris (i-aPtriB), fi. jf^., < Gr. l6Xhav (verbal 
adj. laArdf), send forth.] A genus of oolubri- 
form ophidians, related to Dromieus, but hav- 
ing no solid teeth on the maxillary b<me behind 
the long median one. The type is J. mdtuosa 
of Hayti. E, D, Cope, Proo. Acad. Nat. Sol., 
Phila., 1862, p. 73. 

iainb(Pamb),n. [ssF.tomAcBSp.pamAoBPg. 
It. jaifiAo, < L. iambus: see iandmsT] Same as 
iambus, [Rare.] 

The Ifoenie is sometimes osiried so fur si (o sdd throe 
short lylUbles to the lut iamb. Brmide, 

iaml^olog^xa (i-am-bere-gus), ft. [LL., < Gr* 
iapfiiheyoc, < lappoc, iambus, ihtyoc, an elegiac 
poem; see iambus and elegy,'] In ano. pros,, u 
episynthetio meter consisting of an iamnie colon 
f oUowed by a dactylic penthemimeres (half an 
elegiao pentameter), 
lamolo (i-am'bik), a, and ft. [as ¥,i 
Sp. ydmbico ss Pg. It, Jambieo, < LL. i 
< Gr. laupiKdg, iambic, < laufiog, an iambus: sec 
iambus.) I. a, 1. Pertaining to the iambus; 
employing iambics: as, tomMc meter; an ia«» 
Ate poet.*2. Consisting of an iambus, or of 
iambics: as, an iambic foot; an kmbie verse or 


S oem.— lami 

0 elaee. See 


withverbs(hevinewiththeieecolleotiveforoeofteii trens- 
letable by togAer or vfith, or e completive or trensitive **• U, In pros,, (a) pamea so 

force, end hence much used iu tbe formation of trensitive or metncal period oonsisting 
from intransitive verbs); in many Inatenoee It added no- have been a favorite or prevalent 
thiiiff to the toroe of tbe verb to vmioh it waa prefixed. In ' 

Anglo-Saxon many verbs, as In German all verba, without 
this or another fveflx In the finite fbrmi, talw it in the 
psstpartiolplii. 


1-3, A form of the negative prefix in-S before 
ofh in some words of Latin origiii, as in ignotie, 

^ ignore, ignorant, etc. 

i^fiie, we, and us: see me, we, our, us.] I. pron, -i-i. [See ^i.] An apparent oonneetiTe, but 
The nominative ease of the pronoun of the first properly a prefix, in liand4ADork and hand4- 


Same as AlpMe or dee- 

SameasicNiiAifg. (A)Aver8e 
or metricalpenoa oonsisting of iambL lambles 
have been a favorite or prevalent fonn of veiee In ttw 
poetry of many iiatlona They were need amoss M 
Greeks from early timailn popuarpostiy, enMoiSlly el a 
festive or a vltnperattve ehaneter. Ikunfah berolo vena 
lithe Ismbio pentapody or trimeter 1naiyoataleetlo<«^— 
lamblos of variou lengths lonn the 


"V ^ 

greait bulk Of ifil poitro. dhar metroa heins 

pawtiveiyrora Saeft ^w i A ^ jwj ' 


»,{i0A{e 


lutbie^ I 

Bubo m imUe. 


0. [< taaMO 4* •«L] 
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ibex 


iUTlid (!-«P'i-jid), n. 
Japjtgi^. 


Amenfber of the fiunily 

[NL.,</aj?jw(^r^) 
+ -^.1 A family of thysanurous inaeotB, rep- 
resented by the (c^uus lapyXt having a pair of 
anal forceps instead of bnetles^ and no mova- 
ble appendages along the under side of the 
body. 


laps^ (I-a'piks), n. [NL.» < L. lapyx^ < Gr. 
*la7rvS (-tiy-), the northwest or Tather west- 
northwest wind, pL a river in Italy, also lapyx, 
the son of Deadalus, the mythical 


he 1 Mme Imt two /amWool poofea OabriSl 

BSrm nd Elobiid Btanrhun^ beosaie I nave Men no 
BMMre m this Und. JCem (Arber't Eng. Gamer, XL 100). 

lAinbloally (l-am^i-k^l-i), adv. In the manner 
of an iambic. 

IftmbllG (i-am'biz), v. t; pret. andpp. iamhised, 

S ir. iafimzing, K Gr. lafifliCeiVf assail in iam- 
es, lampoon, < loft/Sop, iambus, iambic verse, 
a lampoon: see iaffibas.] To satirize in iambic 
verse. [Bare.] 

lamtiio waa the meaeoro in which they need to ianUriat 
each other. Twining, tr. of Aristotle on Poetry, i. f a 

iAmbOgraphor (I-8;m-bog'r^-fdr), ti . [< Qr. la/i- 
/Soypd^, a writer of iambics, < iambus, 

*f ypa^iVf Write.] A writer of iamlj^o poetry. 

[Bare.] 

Jront. 1 am an iambographw; now it is out. 

OMo. For honour’s sake, what's that? 

Jfonf. One of the eourest vendflers that ever crept oat , 

ofPamasiiiA MaidsAevenga t 2. [Ir., < ior,. after, + finem family, 

Iwbographic (i-am-bp^af'ik), a. [< Gr. io/w- tribe.^ One of the groups of five into which 
a writerof iambics (see iamhographer), the ancient Irish clans or families were orgaii- 
"T ^.] 1. Of or pertaining to the writing of ihed. Bee gcUHne^ 
iMbics^.— 2. Accustomed to write iambic po- -iasig, rNL.,<*L. 4am, < Gr. -ififfzf. as in 

efc ' ... - - 


C, L. IbireB, HihSrea, sometimea 
> inhabitants of Spain.] I. a. 


[progenitor 
(eponym) of the lapy^s, L. laptmett, Qr. 'Idirvyeg, 
a people of southern Italy.] The representa- 
tive genus of insects of the family iapygldw. 
There are several eyeless species. /. miifvgwt is one of 
■outlieni Europe, of pale color, about half an inch long ; 
/. gigm of Cyprus is twice as luim. A United States spe- 
cies is /. miihterraniBUi, found under stones nesr the Mom- 
.moth Cave in Kentucky. 


etzy. [Bare.] 

The mello and iandtogra^io poets. 

^fne»r>ciw. VII. 87a 

iaiataa (I-am'bus), n.; pi. iambi (-bi). 
hifd, < Gr. Utfipog, an iambus, an iambic verse, an 
iambie poem, esp. 
said, because first 


MMMB. vtir. OiH XU C/bCyfUf— 

riaatg, elephantiasis, ^etpiamg, phthiriasis, etc., 
from verbs in -deiv, contr. -dv, the being of 
the stom, or euphomc.] A termination of New 
[< L. iam~ Latin names of diseases, as elephantiasis, phthi-^ 
riasis, jmniasia, hypoelu>ndria8M, Also •asis, 


iambie poem, esp. a lampoon; so called, it is laspf, a. jasp, jasj)er^ Upensefi 
said, bemuse first used by satiric writers; < Id- laandss, lassiui. Bee JassiaiB, Jassus, 
wreiv, send or drive on. throw, assail with words. laitlaxi (i-as'ti-an), n. [Gr. 'Idcr^of, Ionic, < 
SB Jj^Jaesrs (iaoere), throw: seeJaetitatOf 'ldr> Ionic: ncc ionic.] Same as Ionian, 

In pros,, a foot of two syllables, the first short iatrallptlct ’(i-a-trg)-lip^tik). a. [< Gr. lar/Mx- 

^ i ^ , >.e/7nT^, a surgeon who practises by anointing, 

friction, and the like (d iaTpahairnK^/, sc. rixvri, 
such practice)} < iar/»df, a unysician, + d7i£iirrvg, 
an anointor, < a7xl^tv, anoint.] Curing by oint- 
ments and friotions — The iatrallptle method, in 
mod., mme as eiridenmic mUhud (which Bee, under epmor. 
mio). 


off 
Ih 

Ot or pertaining to ancient Ibeda in Kurope, 
which included Spain and Portugal and part of 
southern France: as, the Iberian peninsula. 

Roving the Ocdtlok and Ibvrinn Adds. 

MUton, ComuA 1* 

2. Of or pertaining to the inhabitants of Ilieria: 
specifically, in art, noting the productions of 
the earlier roces of the Spanish peninsula, which 
show no trace of Roman influence. 

. n. n. 1. One of the primitive inhabitants of 
Spain. The Basques are supposed to be de- 
scendants of the ancient Spanish Iberians.— 
2. The language of the ancient Iberians, of 
which modem ^sque is supposed to be the 
representative. 

Iberian*^ ri-be'ri-w), a, [< L. Iberia, Hiberia, 
< Iberes, Hiberes, Gr. ''Ipvptg, the ancient inhab- 
itants of the region now called Georgia.] Of 
or pertaining to ancient Iberia in Asia, nearly 
corresponding to Gk»orgia in Russian Tianscau- 
casia. 

From . . . Margtana to the Hyrcanian cltffB 
Of OaucaBUB, and dark Jf/erian daluA 

MiUvn, r. R., UL 818. 

Iberidem (I-be-rid'f-e), n. pi, [NL., < Iheris 
(4d^) + •ew,} Atribe of cruciferous plants, typi- 
fied by the genus Iberis, 
now referred to the tribe 
Thlaspidew, 


or unaooented and the second long or accented. 
The lambuB of modem or accoiitnal vendfloatiou oouBiBta 
of an nuacoented wllable followed by an accented one, 
without iward to the iwlative time taken in pronouncing 
the two ^ylTablea. Thus In Rngllah verae the worda difght\ 
dUSUf, smtr, niter would ail be treated as iambi, while on 
the pnnolillea of andeiit proaody the first of theae worda 
ud bean lambai^bttt theaecoiid a8pondee<aiianapestic 



g»ndeA--^th^Watro^ee,jMi^thehutapyr^^^^ iatxio (i-at'rik), a, [< Qr. iarpiKdg, < larfwg, a 

““ - - physician, < idaSai, cure, heal.] Relating to 

medicine or physiolans. 


The lambua of Oredr and UUn poetry (w .«) la quantita. rdi vaininn < 
tive, and as the flrat syllable la ahort, and the aecoiid being ^ 


long ii equal to two ahorta, the whole foot haa a magnitude ^ ^ 

of Aree Sborta (la triaemlc). Also called iamh, iambie. iattlcal (l-at^ri-kal), a, [< iatrie + -al,} 
-ian. A form of -an, being •an preceded by an as iattie, 
ori^nal or euphonic vow^ f-. See -an. 

Tnwtliifiu. (i-anHhi-njll, n. [NL., fern, of «as- 
thinus, < Gr. lavStvog, violet-colored, < lov (^Fiov), 
violet (sL. vio4u, violet), + atfdog, a flower.] 1 , 

The representative ^uus of the family JanthU 
nides; the oceanic violet-snails, one of the best- 
known apeelea is i. fragUin, They are found floating in 


Same 



latrochexnical (i-&-tr6-kema-ka1), a. [< Gr. 
iarpoc, a phvsician, + E. chemieaf,^ Of or per- 
taining to the chemical theory of medicine : ap- 
plied to a school of medicine of the seventeenth 
century which, progressive in its tendencies, 
ajiplicd with a certain exclusiveness and ex- 
truvagauce chemical doctrines to the explana- 
tion of physiological and pathological phenom- 
ena : opposed to iatnmhysical, 
iatrocliemiBt (i-a-trd-kcm'ist), n, [< Gr. larpor, 
a physician, -f E. chemist: ci. iatromathematU 
cianA A member of the iatrochemical school, 
iatrofiptdet. iatroleptiet, a. Erroneous forms 
of iatraliptic, 

iatrology (l-^troP^ji), «. [< Gr. iarpo^yia, 

the study of medicine, < larp^, a physician, -f 
•/.nyia, < /lyeiv, speak: see •ologv,^ A treatise 
on medicine or on physicians; also, the science 
of medicine. 

iatromathematical (i-o-trd-math-f-mat'i-kal), 
a, [< Gr. iarpog, a physician, + E. mathematical. 
See iatromathematioian.'i Same as iatrophysical 

Some iatromathematical profasaorasre too anperatitlona, 
In my Judgment. Burton, Auat ot Mel., p. 87a 

whieh buoys the animal in the water, and un- iatromathematiciaa (!-a-tr5-math^e-ma-tish'- 
der which the eggs are received; the violet- an), n, [< Gr. iarpdg, a physician, +' E.’iitaf^ 
snails. The ibdl is thin and violet-oolored, with stwiat- matician, after Gr. iarpopadyfiaTiKol, pi., those 
edpito,4-Md^iipeitiMa^way^ outer lip ^vingp^^ who practised medicine in conjunction with 

— " The rtdnla Is withont oentral teeth, but ^ mathematician.] A member of the iatro- 
enrve^ pen-like teeth on the aldei. The physical school. 

SS^etermda.^^ as tatrophystoal, 

Apatna (i-ap'e-tus), n, [L., < Gr. ’larrerdf, in latrop^sical (i-&-tr$-fifi^i-k^), a. [<Qr,larp6c, 
myth, a Titan, son of Uranus and Ge.J 1. In a physician, ^+ E. physical,! A term applied 

' ‘ ^ _-_-L , gbicl 


Iberia, Spain, as its place 
of growth.] A genus of 
cruciferous plants, coii- 
sistiug of annual, peren- 
nial, and shrubby spe- 
cies, distinguished by hav- 
ing the two outer petals 
larger than the others. 
About 20 apeelea are known, 
muatly natives of the Mediter- 
ranean region and of the Kaat. 
Several apeciea are cultivated In 
garden!, under the name of mu- 
dgtun. The /. amara, or bitter 
oanaytuft, la found growing wild 
in the Boutli ot England, The 
root, atema, and leavea poueaa 
medicinal propertlea, but the 
■eeda are moat efllcacioiia. It 
la aald to have been used by the 
ancieiita in caaea of rheiiniatiain, 
gout, and other disoaaea. /. urn- 
tiet/ata ia the purple candytuft. 

Ibeilte (i-b#rit), «. r<L. 

Iberia, Spun. + -ifei*.] 



Candytuft (/^rtx umM- 
iata), n, Atiwur; A fruity 
fteed. 


Vlolet-Budl (Aiif/AOM/I'iwf'/O). «, float } A eggs | r.glll].*, 
tenbiclac. 

■hoals on the open aeaa of warm latltudeiL buoyed up by 
the psooUar float attached to the foot^ and are often cast 
■ahoiw in vast iinmbers during atorma The animal when 
inttated pours out a violet aecretlon, aervlng to aome oz- 
taut for oonoealment, like the ink of the cuttleflah. 

2. [f. 0.1 A violet-suail. 

(l-an-thiuM-dfl), n, pi, [NL., < Ian~ 
thina -I- 4da!,] A family of oceanic gastropods, 
having a small foot, the under side of which is 
eonneoted with a vascular appendage or float. 



bok, or other species of the genus Ihcr. There 
are aeveral different spooiea, inhabiUtig mountain-rangea 
of Europs, Aaia, and Africa, the best-known of which, and 
the one to which the iisnio was originally given. Is the 
Bteinbok or bouquetln of the Alpi and Apennines, Capra 
ibea or Ibea Urn, The male la about 4i feet long, and 2 
feet 8 Inohea high at the ahouldera ; It aometimei attaiiia 
a weight of 200 pounds. - The color ia browniah-.or reddish- 
gray in summer, and gray in winter. The horns are voiy 
large (sometimes 8 feet along the curve), closely approxi- 


osmii.. the eighth or outermost, formem called 
the fifth, of the satelliteB of 8atuni.»2. In en- 
loiii.. a genus of bomopterous iuseots, of the 
fiwy iwgoridai. 8tdl, 1863. 



to a school of physicians which took its rise in 
Italy in the seventeenth centuiy. They sought to 
explain the functlona of the body and the application of 
remedies Inr statioal and hydraulio lawA and were eager 
studonta of anatomy, since It was only by aoonrate know- 
ledge of all the paiti that they could apply their matbe- 
matioal and dynamical prlnoiplei. 

, „ . . . ib. An abbreviation of ibidem, 

nneientdivision of southeastern Italy, so called ibet. An obsolete form of heen^f past participle 
by the Greeks, oorresponding to the jpeninsular of he^, 

port of .^ulia, anciently also eallea Messapia I-beam (i'b€m), n. Any form of roUed iron hav- 
nad Calanria, and sometimes extended to the ing a cross-section resembling the letter I. 
whole of ApnUo. ibent. An obsolete form of heeni^, past partici- 

IL n. One of the ancient Italic race inhabit- pie of he"^. 
ta(]aiiygia,ineliiding the MessapiaDB and other Iberian^ (i-bS^ri-en), a, and n, [<L. Iberia, 
tribes. Siberia, < Gr. *lflnpia, the ancient ihwek name 



Alpine llM« or Steinliok { Capra itex). • . 

mated si the bsse, diverging regularly to the tip, curved 
sharply backward and outward, and longitadinally ridged 
on t«ch Bid A the flattened front between theridgea being 
croaaed with many tranaverae rldgea or nodea. It haa a 
abort dark beard, and the eara and tall are partly white. 
1'he female ia amaller, of a gray color, and ita borna are 
ahorter and more like thoae of the domeatie goat The 
kida are gray. Theibescif the Vyreneealaaoloaely rdated 
yrmaiea ; Ita borna are more divergent lor 
and then Inourved at the ttp^ 1 — 


^ IbCK 

irim flMrsd togtOiir from the front a rasemblam 
lyre; oeoh bomli oompreued, end kuolod iu front. See 

.] A genus of ibexes, or a subgenufi 
of Cajtra, 

ibid. An abbreviation of ihklmi. 

ZUte (i'bi-de), iu pL [NL.] Same as IHdUke, 
iUdAm (i-bi'dem), adt\ [L., in the same place, 
< ihi^ there (< t-, pronominal root as iu t-9, that, 
he (see dat. or locative ending as in 

see 6e-l, hy^), + a demonstrative 
suffix as in Mem, the same, etc.] In the same 
place ; at the place or in the book already men- 
tioned: used In order to avoid the repetition 
of references. Commonly abbreviated to ibid, 
or ih, 

IbidbS (rbi-dSz), n,pl, [Lj., pi. of IbiB, q. v.] 
A series of altricial graliatorial birds, a sub- 
order of Harodionea or Felarffommphw, corre- 
sponding to the HemighUidoa of Mtzsolu and 
composed of the two families Jbididw and 
taUmdm, or thedbises and spoonbills. They have 
a aohiiormnal akull, with produced and recurved man- 
dibular angle : a sternum oouhle-iiotchod on each side ; 
the oarotlda double; two normal intestinal cnca; an ex- 
tremely amall tongue; an amblens miiaCle ; a tufted oil- 
gland ; no palvlplumes ; taral ratioalate (rarely aoutellate) ; 
the hallux not completely insistent; the middle claw 
acaroely or not at all pectinate; and the aides of the 
upper mandible deeply grooved for Its whole length. 
I'lie Ibidn are one of three series of Herwlvmeft, the 
others being the liarodii proper, or herons, and the Cieth 
niat, or storka. The genera and species are numerous 
Also Ibididat. 

Ibidida (i-bid'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Ibia (I/nd-) 
+ -td<rO Oue of two families of IbideSf of the 
order Nerodioma; the ibises. They have a long, 
slender, suboylindric, anddoeurved bill, deeply grooved ou 
the sides of the upper mandible^ and resemuling a cur- 
lew's. There are about 124 species, differing much in minor 
details of struoture, so that they have been made types of 
almost as many genera. Hee ibi8. Also Ibidai. 
Ibidides (i-bid'i-dSz), n, pi. Same as Ibidea, 
ibidine (r bi-din), a. [< L. ibia (ibid-) + 

Having the character of an ibis; of 
or pertaining to the Ibidea, JCnoyc. BHU^ III. 
713. 

lbidor]iyii6hU8(i'bi-d4)-rinff'kus),n. [NL.,<(3r. 
2/hc ibis, 4* bill.] A notable ^nus 
of curlews, of the family Hookmaoidw: so called 
' from the likeness of the bill to that of an ibis. 
I. ati‘utherai of Asia is the only species. (S, It 
Gray, 1844. Originally written Ibidorhynaha. 
N. A. Vigara, 1881. 

ibigau, iDiiau (ib^i-gou, -jou), n. The native 
uarae of tne earth-eater, giant night-jar, or 
grand goatsucker of South America, NyctiUmt 
yrandia, a bird of tlie family Caprimulgidce, See 
NueHbiwt. 

-ibility. The termination of abstract nouns 
formed in ’4ty from adjectives iu -ib/c, as in 
credibility, legibility, etc., from credible, legible, 
etc. It is properly uie double suffix ~hility, with 
a preceding original or euphonic vowel i-. Com- 
pare •ability, and see •Idlity, 
ibis (i'bis), n. [= F. Sp. Pg. ibia s It. ibi, < L. 
ibia, < Or. Ifitg, ibis ; of Egyptian origin.] 1, 
A bird of the t&mWy IMdklw, or of the genus 
> Ibia in a wide sense. There ore about S4 species, of 
numerous modem genera, chiefly inhabitants of the lakes 
and swamps of the wanner parts of the glolie. They re- 
semble heroM storka and other large altricial gralia- 
torial birda They feed on flsh, reptiles^ and other animals, 
chiefly aquatic, nest on the ground or In trees or bushoa 
lay a few cogs of a utiifonn color, and roar their young iu 
the nest. The most notable speciea and the one to which 
the name ibi» appears oiiginally to have been given, is 
the sacred ibis of Egypt and other parts of Africa (Ibia 
retigioaa), an object of veiicratioii among the old Egyptiana 
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is the most nearly ooriinppolltan species, Inhabitiiig obiefly 
the old world, but straying to North America, and reaching 
oold-tempermte latitudes in both hemispheres. It is Irides- 


fouiid in the southwestern United mates. The white ibis, 
Jiudociinua aSbuni, inhabits the southern United fltatea 
where It is known as the Spanish eurUw, The plumage of 


with blaok-tippcHl wings. Alany ot the other species pR* 
sent equally notable onaraoten, as the Australian struw- 
neuked Ibis (Oerontimt or Cawibia ajdnianllia), the Afri- 
can idhrontieua {Hcyjadaahia)nagaiaah),\he white Japa- 

2, [^/p.] [Nl!] ^ieleadbi|§^nu^ 

Ilndidai, formerly more than coextenHivo with 
the family, but successively restricted to vari- 
ous generic types of ibises, its current uses arc now 
forthat 
which tL_ 

lua ot Beohstein, Oarordi^, The 
riaticua, PhiimaeM, Cerdbia of Wagler, ThramtwmiH of G. 
B. Gray, Paeudibia of Hodgson, Hagadoahia of Bonaparte, 
Lewifiiti, Carphibia, Lophotibia, ComaHbia, Mtilgpbdopha- 
nils, hoatryehia, NippmUk of Eeiohenbach, and others. 

3. Some bird like an ibis, or supposed to be an 
ibis, as a wood-ibis or wood-stork. See Tanta^ 
lirm, 

Ibia (ib^lk). n. [NL.] A genus of eirripeds of 
the order Tkaradm and family PolUeipedidO!, 
It is related to Scalpallum ; in both genera some species 
are dtoolous, while others present the unique oombiuation 
<if males with hermaphrodites. 

«. Ellis. 

(iVli-de), n. pi, [NL., < Ibia + -idee.] 
A family of eirripeds, named from' the s^nus 
Ihla.. Originally written /h/<adce. W.E, Leach, 
1825. 

Ibycter (l-bik^ter), n. [NL., < Or, Xficarifp, in 
Cretan, one who begins a war-song.] A South 
American genus of vulttirine hawks, of the sub- 
family Pofyhor/n<r, family FnlctmUka, having the 
nostrils circular, the head partly denuded, the 




ifO’i'trr ittHfr.', auiia, 

tail normal, and the colomtioii chiefly black, it 
is related to Daptriaa, MilmMo, Skitm, and Phakohannia. 
'J'lio type is the so-called gallinaceous oaple, Faleo aquHi- 
nua, now called Ibmter atnetUmnua, which is black, with 
white abdomen and thighs, eyes and bare parts of head red, 
and blue cere: its len^h is about 10^ inches. 

Analyse d’uue Nouvelle Ornith. (1S16), p. Si2.) Oymnopa is 
a synonym. Also wrlttou Ibkkt, Kaujt, 1S46. 

-ic. ' [Formerly -ick, ~ik, often •ique, < ME. •ik; 
SB F. •ique SB Sp. Pg. It. •ico (cf. D. G. •iseh s 
Dan. Sw, ^iak), < L. -icua s= Gr. -ocof, a term, 
consisting of the stem-vowel -t- (original or sup- 
plied : see -*-2) + formative -oo- sb Gr. ko-, + 
liom. ending -a a= Gr. •( ; ss Goth, •upfia = AS. 
•ig, E,-yi, q. v.] 1. An adjective termiuation of 
Latin or Greek origin, very common in adjec- 
tives taken from Latin or Greek, as in public, 
metallic, etc., and also much used in modern 
formations, as artistic, electric, etc. Such words, 
derived from or modeled upon Latin or Greek adjectives, 


Saend Ibte of Egypt (/SHr 

frequently mummlfled after death, and represented in plo- 
^mphs upon thfdr monuments. Itisanout flfeotlong; 
the mumage Is white and bbwk: ffie naked head, bln, 
^ loet wt blsok. The glosgy. W* or Usok Ibis (Ibia 
AMhBha FuMaiUua iynam^i^UffadU/dMiiaUua, etc,) 


nineteenth century the form -kk (vlaaaiek, eriiiok, muaiak, 
athiaka, tnathematieka, etc.) was used, some dictionaries 
retaining it till about 1840. 

2. In chem,, a suffix denoting a higher state 
of oxidation than the termination •oua, Mfirrie 
hydrate, distinguished fwin firraua hydrate, 
phitaphdric auhydrid, distinguished ttomphoa- 
pharma anhydi^d, etc. 

Icadna (l-ka-si^nk), n, [NL., prob. dim. of 
Sp. ieaeo,'] ‘A small genus of dicotyledonous 
polypetalouB plants, of the natursi order OUtr 
dneee, type of the tribe Icadnem, They have a 
6-oleft or 6-parted calyx ; 6 hypogynons valvate petals; 6 
stamens wlm ffliform fllameuti, anemate with the pema 


lee 

and inserted on ahypogynousdisk ; andal-osOM, S Be s de ff 
ovaiy. They are evergreen shruba with ascending or eUmb- 
ing branches and smooth leavea Three or four qpeelee 
only are known, natives of tropical Africa. 

Icadnaoeffi (l-kas-i-ua'sf-e), n.pt TNL., < 
Icadna + •acea,^ An order of plants, tne gen- 
era of which are now referred to the Oladnew, 
tribe Icadnew, See leadnem, 

Icadneffi (l-kl-sin'M), w. pi, [NL., < icadna 
4* •etc,'] A tribe of plants of the natural order 
Oladnew, typifled by the genus Icadna, The mem- 
bers are evergreen trees and shruba and ore not known 
to be ot any special use. They are natives of the troplosL 
and subtropical regions of the old world, 
icaco (i-kak'o), n, [Sp. Amer.] The cocoa- 
plum, Chryaobalauua Ieaeo, a nativq of Florida 
ntul the West Indies, it is a shrub 4 to fl feet high, 
with fruit alMiiit the size of a plum, which is whita yel- 
low. red, or puiple in color. It forms a favorite conaerve 
ill the Srauish West Indian colonies, 
rical. I< jj. -itHtUia, more common in NL. : see 
•ic and •at} A compound adjective termina- 
tion, usually equivalent to the simple -ic, as 
htfaleric, hgaterical, but often slightly differen- 
tiated, as in ctmie, comitHd,, hiatorie, hiatorkHil, 
politic, poUtic^at When the form in de is nsed chiefly 
or exclusively as a noun (either In singular or in plural 
fonn), the adjective is I'egularly in -ie-al : ai^ oritte erft- 
ie-al, Muaie, muaic^al, Utgia, htgie-al, politiea, poUtie-w, etc. 
Adverbs formed from adjectives I'egularly ending in -is, 
but which may have "teal, regularly take -ei- before 4y: 
as, graphic, graphic-ably; iniriiufie, inlrinaie^iy. Baa 
-ie and -al, 

IcariaA (i-kd'ri-gn), a, and n. [X L. loariua, 
Gr. 'Jxdniof, pertaining to Icarus (L. Icaria, Gr. 
*lKapia, learia), < '"laapog, Icarus in Greek legend, 
a son of Diedalus : sec def .] 1. g. 1 . Pertaining 
or relating to Icarus, the son of Daedalus, who, 
to escape the wrath of Minos, is fabled in Greek 
legend to have fled from Crete with his father 
on wings fastened on with wax. in deflance of his 
father's warning, he flew too high; the sun melted the 
wax, and he fell into the JSgean seiL between the Gyoladea 
and (!aria, hence known as the Icaiiaii sea; hence applied 
to any foolhardy or presumptnous ezidoit or enterprise. 

Ulgli-bred thoughts disdain to take their flight, 

But on th’ Jearian wings of babbling fame. 

Quarlea, Emblems, I S. 

2. (a) Belating to Icarus or Icaria, now Nika- 
ria, an island In the loarian sea, near Samos, 
(b) Of or relating to Icaria, a dome of Attica 
occupying a valley behind Pentelious. noted 
as the home of Thespis, the repdted founder 
of Greek tragedy, ana as the traditional birth- 
place of the drama and of the cult of Dionysus 
in Attica.— 8. Pertaining or relating to Icaria, 
HU imaginary country where an ideally perfect 
communism prevailed, described in the work 
** Voyage to It*aria'’ ( Voyage en /carte), publish- 
ed by the French communist fitienne Cabet in 
1840; pertaining or relating to the principles 
set forth in this work. An Icaria wai establislbed by 
('al)ot and a few hundred followers In 1848 at Nauvoo in 
Illinois (after a failure in Texas in 1848), which, after some 
dissensions and divisions, was removed to Adams county, 
Iowa, in 1867. Another community was established in So- 
noma county, (7a]ifornia, in 1881, under the name of Ica- 
ria-sperauza. Their iinmlier haa alwayz been imall. 

The /caftan system is as nearly as possible a pure de- 
mocracy. The president, elected for a year, is simply an 
executive officer to do the will of the majority. 

iVordAo/, Communistic Societies of the U. 8. 

n. n, 1. An inhabitant of Icaria. — 2. A 
follower of the communist Cabet; a settler in 
an Icarian commune. 

The ImtUvna raiect Ohristianity 
the communistic Idea as their relU 

SCO who speaks with them. But L 

supported them under the most deplorable poverty and 
long-continued hardship for twenty years, 

Fordhef, Communistic Societies of the U. 8. 

Icarianiflm (l-ka'ri-an-izm), n. [< Jearian 4- . 
-/y/M.] The communistic system described by 
fitienne Cabet as existing in Icaria (see Joo- 
rian, a,, 3), and advocated by him. 

The apostles of /earimiam should, like Christ, whose 
principles they were only carrying out, convert the world 
by teaching, preaching, writing, discussing, persaedlng, 
and by setting good examples. 

F, r, Ely, French and German Socialism, p. 90, 

icam. n. [< Buss, ikra, dial, ikro (m Pol. 8erv. 
OBulg. ikra s= Bohem.Ekra ss Llth. ikrai m 
Lett, ikra s Hung, ikra), roe, caviar.] Caviar. 

Of the Roes of these fonn kinds their make very grsit 
store of Icary or Gaaeaiy*. BaHuyTa Voyngaa, 1. 478. 

Icchef , V. t An obsolete spellingof itch, Chaucer, 
iccle, n. See iekle^, 

ice (Is), n, [Now Qielled with o as if of F. ori- 


[Now ^ 

gin (Bee-tY73vbutprop.,a8 ofteninearlymod.E., 
with a, Ue, < ME. iae, is, ya, < AS. fir OFries. 
iy a D. » MLG. tj bs OHG. MHG. <1, G. 
tfia B Icel. iaa b Sw. fir b Dan. fir b Goth. *yfir 
(not recorded), ice. The form suggests a eon- 
nection with iron, AS. fires, firera m Goth, d* 


toa 
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ffflm; tat eridence is laekiiig: see iron.] 1. ioe-angir n. An ix&plement for 

Tlie solid form of water, prtanoed by freez> ing ice. in ioe^binff, which nas supereeded 
ing. It Is A brittle tTMuptrant loltd, with a refnctive In- the ordinary ioe-«hiB«l. It bores a 6-inoh hole, 
3“ ordinaiT condltioi^ heRint to cutting out a plug of ice of that diameter. 

if which It ii oonflued. The ipeclflo Rravityof ice !• mgice ; especially, an ax used by alpine guides 
Msrlf Ci0% and hence It lioato uii the water with aliout and alpinists generally for cutting steps in 
A of ite volam^abmerged. The temMrataiy of freea- making the ascent of steep ioe-slopes. The ax 

fhSI*SiSl *■ canned lometimei aa a pert of the alpens^lL and 

StaSSS? ?• ^ «»putohouobagfor how. 

ofwoloiia viiSy SM^^mofliSiw. ^ ^ ing broken ice when used as a cold application 

Hli w6f walked him with, with a longe gode ... ia . surgical treatment, especially for the eye, 
Baifoto on the bare ifi that the blod iolweda spine, etc. 

/Hert Plowman^$ Creda (£. E. T. S.X 1. 486. ioe-baim6r (is'ban^6r), n. See iee-featkers. 
Ptode nojme and yet mie wim is done. , Ice-beam (Is^bem), n, Naut, a nlank or beam 

nniU.d with < 0 .. .Mat., I. Of A., It. S. O^ioc* t r. > v 

Th. blfth rack* whtoh MinoaDd the mug Uttl. bathing l«e-b«tt8r (m'bSr'to), «. InphyHes, a. cryopho- 
eove made the water ■■ cold as < 00 . TUB. 

lady Mraatey, Voyage of Sunbeam, X. i. Ice-talt (Is^belt), ff. Same as ioa-foot 
2. Same as 8. A frozen confection con- On regalnlngthe seaboud, the same frowning cliffs and 

sisting (a) of sweetened and flavored cream, ro(df-u>vered<00-h0ff that wo hiul left greeted u 
milk, or custard (cream-ice, ico-cream), or (b) Grmnell Bzp., L 9& 

of the sweetened juice of various fruits (water- Iceberg (Is'b^rg), ». [s D. ifsberff b G. eis- 
ioe).>.Aiuffior loe. See anehor-ieo.— Block los, ioo out bera; adapted from Scand.,< Bw.Norw. inberg^ 
or made artlfloiaUy in blocks, for commeroial and domes- MBXL,ia}^erg^ lit. ^ice-hill’: see ice and ber^ (herd^ 

inE.isduetoth6 0onmoundioo-6efp).j Anefo- 
vated floating mass oAco detached from a gla- 
cier at the sea-level. The movement of the glacier 
downward causes it to protrude into the sea, by which it 
is in jiart supported until the weight becomes so great 
that more or less of it breaks off, often with great noise 
and commotion of the sea. This process is called eafv- 
ing. The portion detached from the glacier floats ahoui^ 
driven by winds and currents, and is an iceberg. This 
la the mode of formatlou of the best-known bergs— those 
which often eiioumlier a part of the Eorth Atlantic in 
spring and early summer, having come down from the 
ice-clM ranges and high plateaus of Greenland. The 
more or leas completely frozen surface of the water in 
the iiortlicrn polar roidon is known as pack-ina, or alm- 
nly 

cerpr) In regard to the Icebergs of the Southern Ocean, it 
is not known with certainty whether they are all glaoier- 


i06-6l6Ta>tQr I, 

taflflldxigchttuiiels through iceinariver orhir- 
bor.— 8. The bowhead, or great polar whale, 
Balama mysUeetua: a whalexw name, 
ice-brook (Is'brCky, n. An iee-cold brook or 
stream. **The allusion [in the extract] is to the andent 
Spanish onstom of hardening ated 1^ plunging it red-hot 
in the rivulet Salo near Bllbilla [now Calauiyud In Axa- 
gonj." (Bshmide.) [Rare.] 

in this chamber, 
the ioe-broors temper. 

Shak,, OtheUc, v. a 

Built or composed of 


I have another W( 
It is a aword of 


ice-bnilt 

ice. 


(Is 'blit), a* 


The coat of producing clear block iec In this country. 

Sei, Afncr. Sujfp., p. 8781. 
the period, more generally designated as the 
\ (see fflaoial), during which there was a much 

Jive development of ice over certain portions 

of the earth’s snrface than there is at the piwaeiit time. 

Xt is generally suppoeed that the glacial epoch occurred 
In post-Tertbny times, but some geologists maintain that 
thera have been numerous repetitions of this condition. 

—lot ijritom, a system of glaciers radiating from one 
oommon oehter or ice-cap : a term used by some geolo- 
giats to diatinguiah niMoiia where the glaciation has 
diverged from several independent ceutera from those 
where It has all moved in one direcUoii, and in the main in- 
dependently of the topographical features of the country- 
Under such circumstances^ Wales, Scotland, and Scan- 
dinavia must have had their own nw-systema. 

Bomty, Abstract of Proo. Geol. Soa of London, 

(Session 1876-78. 

fwiMiii iM. See ics-eap, i.-8alUiit iolk ice looeened Ico-blrd (ls'b6za),ii. The little auk or sea-dove, 


born, or whether thw are not in large part the result of 
. thedii'eot freeiing of the i^-water, 


from a pack, and scattered by the wind.— fo iHNMdK the 
loe. See 6r0a4r.— Toung IM, in arctic regions, ice reoently 
formed, in eontradlitinotiou to that which has been form- 
ed In a previous winter. 

The winter floes seemed flxed, and for three diys we 
bad not moved, while the young ice, ateadOy fonning, 
waa from four to six Inches In thfoknesa. 

A. W. Oroaly, Arctic Service^ p m 


Mer^ua alia, Or AUe nigrieana* See cut under 
dovekie, 

Ica-bliuk (Is'blingk), it. A peculiar appear- 
ance in the air caused by the I'eflection oflight 
from the suriPace of an ice-pack or floating mass 
of ice, or from land covered with snow. Bjr it 
the presence of ioe may often be recognized at 
a distance of 20 miles or more. 

An ica-blink dl along the horiaon to leeward, Indioat- 
ing the situation ot the pack. 

A M'ComwUik, Arc. and Autarc. Voyage^ X. 87a 


lot (Is), V. ti pret. and ioed, ppr. icing, [ss 
MD. D. hzen B MLG, iaen, break ice, ss 
OHG. isdii, HHG. itat, G. eiaeny ice, freeze, s 
Icel. isa, freeze, s Ban. 4aa ss Sw. iaa, ice; cf. 

3^ ran oold;_from toe noun.] 1. iee-boat Oe'bSt), n. 1. A stroM boat, pro- 

L .• polled by steam, used to break a channel 

through fce.~9. A triangular or boat-shaped 
frame mounted on runners, and fltted with a 
mast, sails, etc., for sailing on ioe, Two of the 


To cover with ice; convert into ice; freeze. 

Tis chrysUl, friend, < 0 ’d in the friiaen tea. 

P. FUUher, Plscatoiy Eologuea v. IL 

This aMt hath stiffen'd all my operant powers, 
idd alTmy blood, benumb'd my motion quite. 

Wsftfter, Applus and Vuginii^ v. & 

8. To apply ice to; refrigerate ; preserve in ice, 
M meat. — 8. To cover with concreted sugar; 
frost. 

-loo. [<ME.-lcd,-i8e,-is,<OF.F.-<o0a8Sp.-ldo. 

VL, ACia, f., ssPg. 4co,m., f ., Ace, Aae,m. and 

f m It. Aaio, m., Aaia, f ., < 1 j. -<-fiti-«, m., A-tt-a, 
1., n.: see -C0«.] A particular form (in- 

cluding the stem-vow^ -<-) of the termination 
-ce, of Latin origin, as in avarice, Juatiee, malice, 
notice, aerviee, novice, etc,; also in words of later 
fonnation, as in eowardiee. In j^racHce the ter- 
mination is historically a feminine form of Ac, 
loe-ndhor (is'ang^kor), ft. NauU, an auchor 
with one arm, used for securing a vessel to a 
floe of ice. 

The ordinary iea-anehar was a large Iron hook bent 
Dca^ at a right angla with a point to be inserted in a 
boleUntbeioZ 

Sehiey and Soioy, Besoue of Greely, p. 166. 
lOO-aprOfl (is'&^pmn), n. An ice-breaker or 



Where shaggy fonns o'er io§-buiU monntains roem. 

Gray, Progress of Poesy. 

^se-calorimotor (Is'kal-()-rim^e-t6r), n. See 
oaUnrimeter, 

ice-canoe (Is'kg-nd^), n. A boat with a very 
broad flat keel shod with iron runners, so that 
it ean be drawn readily over the ioe : intended 
for use on partly frozen lakes and rivers, 
ice-cap (Is'kap) , ft. 1 . A general or continuous 
permanent covering of a certain area of land, 
whether large or small, with snow, u4vl, or loe, 
especially in the arctic regions. The continuous 
covering with snow and ndvd of the higher and laiger part 
of Greenland is sometimes called the <M>-cap, but more 
generally the inland <de. 

A decided ie$-eap was observed above the land at New- 
man Bay. also one inshore of Cape Britannia, far away 
towsrds the north-east, 

HarcM, Voyage to the Polar Sea, XZ. Tfl. 

2* In therap,, a rubber bag containing ioe for 
application to the head, 
ioe^fliair (is'ohSr), n. A chair set on runners 
like a sled, in which a person is propelled on 
the ioe, usually by a skater, 
ice-chest (Is'enest), n. A form of domestic ice- 
chamber having apartments for the ioe atid the 
provisions, the food-chamber being cooled by 
air conducted to it from the ice-box, or by the 
cold side of the latter, which forms a part of 
the inclosure of the food-chamber; a refrigera- 
tor. E, if. Knight, 

ice-dhisel (Is'chiz^el), n. An implement used, 
especiallv by anglers in ioe-flshiug, for cutting 
holes in ice. See iee^uger, 

Tlic < 0 «-flh< 00 l, . • • called by the Eiklmos too'-dka 

aeienea, IV. 82- 

ioc-daw (Is'klA), n. An appliance for grap> 
pling blocks of ice, 
ioe-cioset (is'kloz^et), n. A 
large I'efrigerator, or a small 
room for cold storage. 
icCKloU (Is'kdld), a, [< ME. 

^iaeold, < AS. Is-oea/d (» B. ^a- 
koud B G. aiakalt b Ban. iakoid, 

Sw. iakaU), < is, ice, + eeald, 
cold.] 1. Gold as ice; ex- 
tremely cold.— >2. In pathoh, 
experiencii^ a morbid sexisa- 
tion of col^ compared bv the 
patient to that which would be 
produced by the application of ice. 



, Dungliaon, 

ice-craam (is'krSmOy n, [Strictly iced oream.] 
A confection made by congealmg variously 
flavored cream or custard in a vessel surrouna- 
ed with a freezing-mixture. 

The Deacon, not being in the habit of taking hti nouiv 
lahment in the congealed atate, had treated the <M-oreafti 
aa a podding of a rare epeoiea. 

0. W. HidmM, Blaie Venner, vIL 

Xoe-orcam finiL a small table-fork, broad and with abort 


tineik tor eatiim ioe-oream.— Xcesviam fteeier, an ap> 

maf ing ioe-oreain, conaiitbig of a can or metal- 

1 plunged in a tub or cylindrioid oaaing filled with 
oeanaaalt. Thecontentaof theveiaelareatlrred 



JWSni flf Bridge over tte Yael, HoUead. ehowtag i 
(Ct «! e) so Km beak and la add-Mieam. 


flarlo swtMt It Jmb OMwiag iM. 


runners are jdaced at the ends of scunner-plank extend- 
ing Sorosa the frame at the point of Ita greatest beam, and 
the third la carried on a pivot at the stern and aerveiasa 
rudder, 

ice*bon6 (Is'bdn), n. One of the numerous va- 
riauts of aitchbone. 

ice-bouild (is'bound), a. Obstructed by ice; 
frozen in; surrounded or hemmed in by ice, so 
as to prevent progress or approach: as, an ice^ 
boaradship; foe-botmd coasts. 
i06-box (Is'boks), n. 1. An ice-chest; a small 
refrigerator.— 2. The compartment in a refri- 
gerator or an ice-chest for containing the ice. 
l^breAker (Is'br&^Ur), n, 1, A structure of 
masonry or timber (as a pier or row of piles) 
tor the protection of bridgejiiem or of vessels 
in dock from moving ioe.— 8, An ice-boat for 


paratusforx 
lie vessel pi 

broken ioe a 

or whirled abont by means of a dasher, or by nitstlon.- 
Bock ios-eroam. Sameaiyranils, a 
ico-emdior (iB'krush'^lr), n. A device for 
grinding or crusbing ioe. 
iced (ist), j>. a. 1. Covered with ice; convert- 
ed into ice; frozen.— 8. Cooled with ice; very 
cold: Mfieedten; icedwine.— 8. Covered wiin 
concreted sugar ; frosted : as, ieed cake.— 4. In 
bot, covered with particles like icicles, 
ioe-drift (Is'drift), n, Masses of loose or float- 
ing ice. 

The itaralt was already filled with iccArift. 

MaOay, United Netheriands, m. 667. 

loo-dropo (is'drops), fi.nl. In bot, transparent 
processes resembling icicles, 
loe-el^tor (Is'eUf vfl-tgr), n. A hoisting- 
apparatus for liftmjg blocks of ioe from the 
water to the ice-house. The most oommon fonn Is 
an inolined ]iiane extending tram under the water to the 
top gallery of the loe-houae. On the Inellse tnivfl two 
eirileasohalnawlthbMiJoliiliigthematintw^ CMms 
of loe floated up to the foot cf the elevstor are Iqr 


• Io»i«liiTKkor 

tea tel ite dnaedap te tadlna. AmoMaarati 
an alto made for mvartliig the ioe to any le^ of the 
hoaae. Another form, Mmetlmes called an isa-eennv eon- 
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I'fokt), n. The inatis or arotio fox, 
wpua. 

js'glAB), fi. Same as erackle^lass, 

fi. 1. The fflauoous gull or 
burgoma^^IiaftMofotfotMa l^ecutim&T&icr- 
gamaster,>^2. The ivory-ffull. Coues, 
ice-bill dB^hilj, n. [< foe -f Aiffl, tranriating ice- 




Same as iceberg. 


4 * 


;Rare.] 
attached to a 


lce-eIev«tor. 


pole, used in moving blocks of ice.— 2, A small 
ice-anchor. 

ice-honae (Is'hous), n. [m Dan. iehue; as ice + 
hmuieij] A stmctur^nsnally with double walls, 
packed between with sawdust or some similar 
non-conducting material, used for the storage 
of ice. ^ - 

to carry 


It nmally inoloeec a pit or wdl. which haa a drain 
off the water reanltfng ftom the melting of the 


loe-plaat 

anotber%lated eolnme of th?nmeiDi£KSPSeS&n& 
work aaaiita in oomprendns for aabaeanent use hi en^ 
■ion. The prime morer ia nniaUy a ateam*ei^a The 
oc^preiaed gaa or rapor ia led into and espSnded in a 
cylinder like that of a ateam-engine. In mmniea em- 
ploying eompre a aed air, the air la Unit oompreaaed in and 
diaohaised from a compreaaor cylinder into a recehrar. The 
work of compTMaion la thereto oonrerted into heat in Uie 
oompreaaed air. Thia heat la taken out of the air by rarl- 
oua methoda, water at ordlnanr temperatarM beliig gen- 
erally UMid for thia ooollng. The air ia next indn^ to 
an englne>cy]lnder, wherein it acta, firat at fon preaaure and 
then expauaively, igainat a piaton ao connected that, dinw 
ing the period m expaiialon, outer work ia j^ormed at 
the exnenao of the heat remaining in the air at the begin- 
ning of thia period. Heat ia thoa oonrarted into work, and 
the tomperatnre of the air paaaed oat of the cyliimer la 
greaUy reduced. The odd air ia generaltar paaaed into a 
avatem of plpea anironuded by a aaline aoUiaon which re- 
■iata freeabig at Tery low temperatarea, and thia aolation. 


aiata of an inclined plane in the form of a epiral. In the 
weU of the aplral ia an upright shaft having radial arms : 
aa the abaft revolves these engage the blooka of ioe^ and 
push them up the tpiral incline to the ice-house. 
ioe-68Cape (Is'es-kftp^), n. An apparatus con- 
sisting of poles and ropes for rescuing persons 
who have broken through the ice. 

A number of riedge-chaira and an ie§-etcap$ were con- 
veyed to the xdaoe m amusement. 

/Cut. London Now, Jan. 9, 186A 

loe-fkll (is'fftl). n. 
fall of masses from a 


Ice. ' A'rar’a aupp^'of ice ferVivate uae iaofi^kept in f;^dgcraE^, ia n^ to freeae water 'in metal mdda aai 
a amall foe-honae oonatruoted on thia prinoide, aometlmea in the cold brine. 


I prinoijAe, aometunea 

j or wholly underground, loe-nouaea for aupplying 
j trade in ioe are commonly placed oloae to a lake or 
atream. and fitted with elevators and other ajmllanoei for 
gathering, storing, and shipping the Ioe. The term ia 
aomdlme^ but leas properly, applied to oold-atorage rooma 
and large refrlgeratora. 

Considering at how little expense and trouble an iet- 
houto oan be oonatruoted, it la aurpriaing that any respect- 
able habitation in the country Ukonld not have one at- 
taohedtolt. {TVib Hiot., IL 878. 

An abbreviation of leelandie. 

1. The dislodgmeni and loela&df (Is'l^d), w. [Mbo leland; abbr. of 
glacier, or from a floating Jteand flog, qT v.] . ' ^ ' '• 


~ le. In loo-oream mannfaetnie the mutual 

liuncfaotlon of ioe and salt iakea place at (T F. when theae 
anbstanom are mixed in proper proporUona, and the latent 
hmt (d thia liquefaction being extracted from the cream, 
the latter froesea. £ther, ammonia, and aulphor dioxid are 
the moat important anhatancea naed in maohinea whidi 
operate upon the firat principle. By ooollng and oompve^ 
■ion theae anbstanoea liqubfy. They are %en allowed to 
evaporate and aelae beat from saline aolutioni^ whiob are 
ntlUaed far loe-making as above deaoribad, or whibh are 
pumped through of piping for coding storage- 

fermenting-rooma. Anhydrona ammonia haa provM n 


An Iceland dog. 


effloi^foMoe-mae^e^and la now mora uaedjthiHij^ 


other materlaL 
gerato. 


Bee r^fngoraUng-maohino, under i 


ice-inallet (is'mal^et), n. A mallet used by 
fishermen and others to break or crush ice. 
oeman (!8^in§n), n.; pi. icemen (-men). 1. A 
man skilled in traveling upon ice. 


And thence with itarin^g, inmWi^ onah- White hair ^womenhereaoM^Vv^ •“ 

Ing roar, and the heavy, exploaionlike voice of the final Lrouton. Mooncalf. MSian (Is in§n), n.; pi. icemen (-men). 

Idunge,foiiowedby^irii<fruiti^^^^ Iceland crystal. See ervstaL ‘ " 

« A 1 • jceland curt (Is'lgnd kte). Same as leOmd 

8. A glacier. [Poetical.] dog, Eironconsly, IsUng cur. 

Ye ioo-fetto! ye that ^m the monnWn'ihrow Hang hair like hemp, or like the Mina oun: 

Adown enomoua ravines aloM - - - For never powder, not the criaping Im, 

Motionleaa torrenta ! silent oataraota I Shall touentheae danfflfnir loc£k 

CoUridge, Hymn iu the Vale of GhamonnL FUtofior (and amo&rr J Qum of Corinth, iv. L 

Iq^featheTO.aB'feM'ira), ». J>1. Peculiar loelaiid dogt flc'land dog). [Also /wlonfl (/.- 

“ " land, leling) dog (or mr), also simply Iceland 

{Island, etc,); supposed to have been brought 
from Iceland.] A sort of shaggy; sharp-eared 


feather-like forms assumed by ioe, occasionally 
, seen on and near the summits of high moun- 
tains, and especially on Mount Washington in 
New Hampshire. Under certain oxoeptioiial condi- 
tions of the weather the aurfaoe at times becomes covered 
with a eonaiderable thlckneu of ice^ parta of which aa- 
•ume a more or leaa distinctly marked featheiy appear- 
ance. Thia feathery iiioruatation manlfeita itself especial- 
ly on the edges of rocka, buildings, and projectlona of all 
kitida, from which elongated maaaea.of oxyatals aometlmea 
projeot with alight fan-like divergence iar> a dlatanco of 
two or thi'ee feet, pointing in the direction from which 
the wind was blowing at the time of their formation. Thia 
phenomenon haa been called and 
ioowork; and tlioee who have obaerved It aa exhibited on 
Laaaen‘8 Peak in California have named it ieo-bannor. 

ice-fern (Is'f^ni), n, A fern-like incrustation 


The actual deposit of Ioe upon our deCka would have 
tried the nerves of the moat tt^perienoad ioomon. 

Kano, Bee. GrinneU Exp., I. 76. 

The glacier [dee Bolaj maintalua thia wild and chaotio 
character for some time; and the beat ieoman would find 
hlmaelf defeated in an attempt to get along It 

lindailfKimaMal Water, p. 4L 

2. One who is engaged in the indust^ of 
^thering and Btoring ice for commercial or 
domestic uses; a dealer in ice; also, one who 
distributes ice to customers. 


Plah for thee, Iceland dogt thoupriek-eared onrof tee- action or left by a moving tTie , ee of ice: any in- 

A . =«»•▼•. «i- diction ot the former pweenoe of ice. 

Use and custome hath intertained other doggea of an icA-mujitar fia'mAR^tArV m A nilof. m* 
outlandiriie kindq, but a few, and the same of a 
pretty l^gneaae; I meanc ioeiand dogget, ouned and J* ®3tpenenoe, employed to assist in navigating 
roujgh ^over, which by reason of the lenght of thelrheare 


through ioe in the Arotio ocean. 

maice ahowe neither of face nor of bod^ And yet these IcC-IUOlintaill (Is'moun^tftn), n. 
curres foraoothe, became they are ao strange, are greatly h^ra 
sot l»y, esteemed, taken up, and made of, many iimoa in Ji « 

the loome of the apanlcU gentle or comforter. Thus are these amaxing i^maufOaine launched forth to 

A, Fleming, tr. of Cains on English Dogs (157<a (Jfom.) * 0 ™^ floating in Uie watera roniid^both j^ea. 

of ioe or boar frort nrodaoed on the glam of ae'lan-dto) « r= Dan Hiik Bvth («L itmVI- s»t. 

windowshythefreessiugof InaensiWemowture. (le^ as 'imSuI ice-padk (ta'pak), n. A great field of iee, con- 

ME. /«te«fl, /slonfl, < leol. /«*mfl (8w. and Dan. f“wng,“ P»«ked together or 

Island ss D. IJsland as G, Island), < iss, ioe, + SSfL ^ " 
land, land ; so called by the first Scandinavian seas. 


Tennyeon, Aylmer's Fidd. 
Ice-fleld (Is'fdld), n, A great sheet or floe of 
ioe, at times so extensive in arotio seas that its 
limits cannot be seen from the masthead. 


Same as foo- 


i to one another, as in the 


' The final breaking up of the loe In the Missouri waa one 

SUt “*»*'*• Iceland Ikloon, gnll. See/atowi, mO. 

a. Ci^, Boote and Mldka p. S28. t*®***® ^ ^ 

loe-flahing fis'lteh'inn), «. 
of fishing tnrough holes ov 


turn*, aoiuu. bv tsoiiicu uv iutbu f7('«wuiuuayiuii A 

explorers, from tlio polar Ico which filled the A pail or biwket mte^ed 

fiords) +^i.] A native or an inhnbitant of " “ 


Iceland. 


The act or method 
; out in the loe, usually 
with hook and Ime. The most common mode 
of ice-fishing is by means of the tilter or tilt- 
up. See tUter. 

ice-float (is'fldt), n. Same as icthfloe. 
ice-floe (Ss^fld),n. ra5Dan.isjfto^e,^a|7sNorw. 

Ujflake, isflok as Sw. isflake, < is, ice, -f 
Jhge, Norw. jflahe, floe : see ice nndflake^,Jlatpi, 
floeJl A large sheet of floating ioe. 
ice-foot Gs'ffrt), n. A belt of ice, in northern 
seas, built up chiefly by the accumulation of 
the autumn snowfall, which becomes converted 
into ioe when it meets the sea-water, and thus 
forms a solid wall from tho bottom of the sea 
upward, increasing in height as the snow aocu- 


with ioe for cooling wine in bottles 
or decanters, such a veaad ia aometlmea made of fine 
material, aa poroelain, ia fitted with a lining; cover, eto., 
and may serve as an ornament for a aidoboera. 

*'ThIa is aa it should be," aald 1, looking ronnd at tho 
well-filled table and tho sparkling apirits Immened in 
the m-paUt. Bulwer, Telbam, xvU. 


n. Very thin, transpa- 
for copying drawings. 


mi^tes. iHite i. ^ loeUndm^ipa Ij etc. See the nouns, 

high water, and the bottom of the ice-cUfi is at the low- icc-lcaf (IsHef), n. Mullen, rerbaseum Thapsus. 
water level. Alao called ieo-bolt, iee-Mge, and ieo-wall. icC-ledgC (Is'lej), ii. &iiDe as ice~foot, 

Tho separation of the tme ioo-foot from our floe waa at ioe-lCVClCT (Is" lev^e1-^r), n. An implement 

Kmt, Bee. Otlmidt Eitp., 1. 1& , pwviOUB to Mi^iig awfl .. 

Jte U.M1 mod. of tevol i. by do,.d«l. d.o« tb. te 

/9ot which eveiy where skirts the land. .. Colymb^ glocoalU or qwmSe , , 

SMey end «SMay, Beaoue at Oreoly, p. soa icc-IQAbllinc (is'ma-shdn^), n. A machine for 
Ice-fork (Is^fdrk), n, A three-tined fork of spe- artificial production of ice. loe-mi^nea are 
oial pattern, used for picking ioe into fragments 
before it is ground fine in an ioe-crusher. Snoh 
a lorL u naeu in the fiaheriea, haa tapering tinea about 
1 lu^wide and from 6 to 9 iuohea long, united above, 

■nd fitted with a aooket for a wooden handle 4 or 6 feet 


landish = Icel. Imnskr =s Sw. Dan. Islandske"] 

L o. Pertaining to Iceland, a large island be- Ice-paper (is'pa^i 
lonmug to Denmark, in the northernmost part rent gelatm in 8he< 
of the Atlantic ocean, east of Greenland. Also called nepfor glacdo 
n.n. The language of the Icelanders or of ice-pi^ hs'pik)f n. A small hand-tool, shaped 

breaking Ice. 

member of the Scandinavian branch of the Tentoniofhm- ina.tkf4; « A nif in thn cmnnd 

Uy of languagee. In it* older form, called Old Naree, It 

■tandi aatho type of the general Boandlnavian qpeech aa lined with some non-conducting mateiw, and 
first recorded (tenth and eleventh centuries), of which used for the storage and preservation of ice. 
Korweglan. Bwediah, and Danish are the modem contiuen- Ice-Pitcher (is^nioh^dr). n. A pitcher for hold- 

landio, with oonaidorable changes in pronnneiation and . non-eonduoting walls, 
vocabulaiy. Many iniportuit htatorioal. poetical, tbeo- loc-plaiie (is'plftn), n. 1. In icaltarvesting, aa 
^Icfd, and qttier works have been written in icelandio, implement used in removing roughnesses and 

irregularities from the surface of Ice that is to 


in Auowniiio. 

Abbrntei 


from the tenth oentuxy to the preaent time. 
Icde 


187 


baaed on one or the other of two general nrlnoiplea, or on a 
combination of the two, namely, the principle of the ah- 
■orptioh of the latent heat of vaporisation or of Uqnefrui- 

tlon from iurromu*'" — — 

which evaporate 

prinoiple at the ( _ ^ 

panidon of previously oompreaaed ud oooled gaa or vapor, 


be cut. It is drawn by horses.— 2. A tool for 
removing snow-ice from the Borfaces of ice- 
blocks before storing them.— 8. Ah instru- 
ment for shaving ice fW>m the lump or bloek 
for use in the preparation of cooling orixdDi, etc. 
ice-plant (Is'plant), n. A plant of the mam 
Mesembryanthemum, the If. orosfriRiniMii,beloQg- 
ing to the natural order Fieoidemo itlaanria- 
kled throughout with pellucid wateiv veaicilea whieh il^ 
like pieces of ioa and la indlgenoua in Oreeoe, ifre Oanaiy 
Islands, and the Cape of Good Hope; in theOuiariee lam 
quantities of the plant are oolleeted and burned, and we 
ashes are sent to Spain for uae In ghua-inafete It Is 
frequently cultivated. Alao oalled dswpisfif. Theiume 
fos-plane la ilao applied to ifoekss/elsef a bf theOmraiile 
CMS, but leu commonly. infiT-^iT fa anuthi w 

called We AfNerfomnts^damf,frnra Ifo wUle;tiand^^ 
color. 




loe-ptow 

lot-plow (Is^ploa}| fi. An implement for ont- 
ting moveB in ioe, to divide it into blocks of 
the right size 
for harvesting. 

It li a Torr nar- 
roirpline(praoti- 
oiUy, a law) with 
a amaa of bladaa 
In Una, each blade 
baing uanally a 
UtUa longer than 
the one before It. 

Itianaaally made 
wfthamaikerthat 
aanrea to Indicate 
thepodtionofthe 
nest out, or with 
a guide that trav- 
ah in the laat out 
made by the plow. 

Somatimea called 
anfoa-etithiffOr.lf 
for thin lea lo 

make only a alight cut and to be foUowed by a hoiTier 
Woir.M • leh dies (idh dfin). 

<«e»ri serves «!» 

made bj dlhxig a bag or bladder with pounded ’ 
ice; an ice-bag. 

ioe-qnake (is'kwak), n. [< ice -f mtakCf after 
eanhguake.^ The rending and crauiing which 
precede the breaking up of floes of ico. 
leer (i's^r), n. One who ices ; speGifically, in 
the flaheries, one who ices fresh fish in the hold 
of a vessel. 

ioe-rivor (IsMv'^r), n. A fanciful or poetical 
name for a glacier. 

It ia Indubitable that an iee-river . . . once flowed 


Ice>pio«n. 

ff . plow for cutting three parallel grooves In 
moderittely thick ice ; plow with nve shares 
following 111 the same groovci for cutting deep 
ice ; r, icc'plow or -cutter with guide. 
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whalemen because its habitat is among the 
scattered floes, or about the borders of the ice- 
fields or barriers. 

ioe-wool (is'wfil), n. Same as eis-irool. 

icework (is'w^rk), n. Bee iee~fmthera, 

ice-worn (is'wdm), a. Bearing the marks of 
the former presence of ico; smoothed, pol- 
ished, grooved, or scratched bv the movement 
of masses of ice containing embedded detritus. 

Ice-STftdht (Is'yot), n» An ice-boat. 

ice-yachting (is'yot^ing), n. Sailing with ice- 
yachts. 

ice-yachtaman (is'yots^mau), n. One who 
sails in an ice-yacht. 

ich^t, pron. A form of /, the nominative of the 
first personal pronoun, in the southern dialect 
of early English, and occasionally found in the 
midland direct. 

ich^t, c. and pron. A Middle English form of 
each, 

, [< MHO. G, ieh dieney ieh 

dieny 1 serve: ieh b AS. fo = E. dienen, 
OHG. dionthh b OS. thionany serve, oonnoctea 
with OHG. deo b AS. tlwdw s Qotn. thiuSy m., 
OHG. diu B OS. HUwi, tkiu b AS. the&toe b Goth. 
tliiudy f. , a female servant : see thew^.'} I serve. 
Tbit wss oiigltislly tbo motto of Johu of Luxemburg. King 


Idundogy 

lished by Leach in 1817 ; the onekoo-flies, iidi* 
neumon-flies, or ichneumons. The fsmlly wsi for- 
meriy mneh more extendre thsa tt !■ now, having been 
reitrieted, by the excludon of thoee iohneomone called 
Adteiti (lee Mracoftklm^ to those which have two recur- 
rent nerves In each fore wing. Ibese Insects were for- 
merly osUed Mumta tripOmt, on acconnt of the three 
threads which spring from the abdomen, and Mutem ei- 
brantet, from their habit of vibrating the antennie. The 
genera and speclos are very numerous, over 8^000 speeiea 
existing^ It Is said, in Europe alone. They ere all para- 
dtio on other iiiseot% living usually as internal naraaites. 
The abdomen is attached to the hinder extremity of the 
metathorax, between the bases of the posterior ooxn. 

perfect cells. The ovipodtor^s sfvdiSSt uiVo^n eiS 
sorted. The anteiiun aiv usually thread-like, and are 
composed of more than 16 jolnt%with very few exceptions 
among the smaller ipeofes. The perfect Insects feed 
solely on the Juices of flowers. Some of thorn have a very 
long ovipositor, which Is used to Insert the eggs into the 
bodies ox those caterpillars which live beneath the bark 
or in the crevices of wood ; when not employed, this ovt- 
podtor is protected by two dender sheaths that Inclose 
It on each side. Others^ which have the ovipositor short 
place their eggs In or upon the bodies of caterpillan of 
easier access; others again In the nests of wasps. See 
outs under Crytdwi, Ophiun, and Pimpla^ 
idmeuinoiiidan (ik-nf-mon'i-dan), a. and n. 
I. a. Having the oharaoters of "the lolmmmoh 
nidw* 

n. ti. An ichneumon-fly or iclineumonid. 


of Bohemia, who was killed at the battle of CrAcy in mnee irfmanniftnifa rin (ik-nfi-mon 'i-f drm ), a. [< L. 
I.. V* 1 . 1 . ..V ichneumony ichneumon; + formay form.] Hav- 

ing the form or appearance of an ichneumon- 
fly. 

[< ichnew^ 


in 1346. It was adopted, together with his crest of three 
ostrich-featherSi by Edward the Black iTinoe, who served 
in that battle, and both have been retained by the Princes 
of Wales since. fly. 

i., < idhi, on«, iCBBenmoilised (ik-iifl'nigii*Izd), a. 


Ichiboo, idillm (6'olii-l>0), 



black and \ 


vHf€iv, track or trace out, hunt after, < ft 
track or footstep.] 1 . A oamivorous mammal, 
a kind of mungoose ( Fiverra ichneumon of Liu- 


frosenin, or for cutting ico in blocks for storage. 
ioe-BCrapW (is'skr&^per), n. An implement for 
Gleaning snow and dirt from the surface of ice 
before cutting and storing it. 
ioshgerew (is'skrd), n. See iec^levator. 
ioendiaet (is'shet), n. A glacial covering or ice- 
cap extending over a large area of country, as idmenmon (ik-nu'mgn), 
that which is believed by many geolhgists to ' ’ — - — 

have oovhred much of eastern Korth America 
during the glacial period. 

An epoch in which the retresting ieuheet still occupied 
the St Lawrence valley. The Amerieati, X. SUL 

leg-flhlp (Is'ship), 91. A ship fitted for passage 
throu^ ice. 

The first [seslersj are distinctively 

Sohky and 8ol«y, Rescue of Grcdy, p. 118. 

lee-gpade (Is'spAd), n. A hand-tool used in 
harvesting ice. to separate the blocks 
partly out by the ice-plow. 
iOMpar (Is^spRr), H. A variety of 
glassy feldspar, the oxystals of which 
resemble ice. 

loe-etream (Is'strSm), n. l. A more 
or less continuous belt or stream of 
ice-floes driven in a certain direction 
by wind or current, or both, itlsthe loe- 
■tnam which sweeps around Cane Farewell 
toward the north, bmng the last remains of 
the heavy float formed ^mUpnally in the polar 
■ea, which la ohUlily thus dai^Btcd. 

I found that we had mp deeper Into the iw> 
atrmm than I had Intended, and was forced to 
hanl out from live to ten miles further away 
from the land. 

Naru, Voyage to the Polar Sea, 1. 8. 

2. A stream-like glacier ; a stream of slowly 
moving ice. 

Near the village of Orinddwald, In the Bernese Ober. 
land, there ere two great iea^namt called respectively 
the upper and the lower Orindelwald glaciers. 

^ fVftdoK, Forms of Wi 


In'onfoiM., infested with 
applied to the lurvie of 

idinniiiiioiiology (ik-nfl-mo-noro-ji), n. [< ioh^ 
fieumon + Gr. -/oym, < XfyeiVy speak: see •^logy.'\ 
That deparimeut of entomology which is con- 

__ cemed with the study of ichneumon-flies. 

i^nlaiion^ iholTalrs with i ebyiwniii Ana (ik-ufl'mus), a. [< -f 

St. HUainy 1887. -oti6.] In entom., parasitic ; having the habits 


gooses^ ^ 

ily rivorrida, having a long bushy tail and 
hairy solos. The tyiie is J. hntewra or aUdeavda. It 
is of dark.gnj^l(», duo to an 


of an ichneumon: said of insects which deposit 



c 




i. c.] A species of this genus: us, the white- 

fed ichneumia. t • i ^ or on larvee. as the IchneumonidcBy 

«. );< L. te/inettfiion, dmlMid^By and many others. 

M [< Qj., ixvo^y a'track, foot- 
-»fo*^.] A fossil footprint; 
track or trace of an animal: 
used mostly in compounds: as, omithieUnitey 
sauroidiohnitey tetrapodiehniie. See these words, 
and out under/oofpHnf. 

Idmocarpu (ik-n$-k&r'pus), n. [NL. (so 
called in ref. to the slender seed-vessel), < Gr. 

ft track, trace, + Kafmd^y friiit.] A genus 
of plants of the natural order Apoeynaeea, The 
species tre dimbing shrubi^ with opposite leaves, and flow- 
ers ill branched terminal jpanioles. /. frydaneenm u a native 
of Ceylon and Nepftl. It is sometimes used in India as a 
substitttte for sarsaparilla. It is cultivated as an oma. 
mental plut 

idmograpll (ik'np-griuf), n. [See ichnograph/y.'i 
In drawing, a ground-plan. A\ H. JCmght 
icbnogriflWC (ik-np-graf 'ik), a, [< iohnography 
+ -fo.] ^Pertaining to iohnography; describ- 
ing a ground-plan. 

ichnpgrapbical (ik-n^^-graf'i-kil), a. [< iehno- 
graj^do Same as iehnographie. 

idmography (ik-nog'i*§-fl), n. [< L. (c/iito- 
graphia, < Gr. IxvoypafUiya traoing-out, a ground- 
plan, < Ixvo^f a track, trace, -f •ypa^, < 
write.] The art of tracing ground-plans; the 
representation of a i^und-plot, or of the site 
of an object on a horizontal plane. 



Phmraoh't Rat {Ntrputu 


toa^abla (is^t&^bl), «. 
of ice. 


rwater,p.98. 
A flat, horizontal mass 


foo-tongl (is'tdngz), ft. pi. 1. Large iron nip- 
for handling ice.— 2. Small tongs for 


pers for Handling ice.— 2. Small tongs 
iakiug np pieces of ice at table. They are 
generally made like sugar-tongs, but longer, 
and with larger claws or grapples, 
toe-wall (Is'wfil). n. Same as iea-foot Some. 
tiiiMO, however, zn " ioe-wsll “ is formed by the pressure of 
Um peck^ which throws misses of ice on to the shore ind 


nsans, now known as Eefj^iMiehneumm), found 
in Emt. belonging to the subfamily HerpoaHno! 
and family ViverHaa. it is of dender form, some- 
whst like thst of the we^ trtl^ The body Is shout is 
inobas lons,snd of zgriidcd brownish andydlowisb color, 
due to the snnulstlon of the hsirs with different shades ; 
the mnmle and paws are black, and the tail is tnfted. It 
feeds on Virions small mammsls, reptiles, or other animala 
and has long been noted for devouring crocodiles' em on 
which account it was hdd in matrsnrd by the Bgyptiaaa 
It is essily domesticated, and is nsMul in destn^lng ver- 
min. Also called Pharaoh't rat 
2. leap,'] A 
mammals, coni 

Bee Serpeaiea. , , 

(a) [cap.'] A Linnean genus of hymenopterous 
insects, formerly ineluoing most of the pupivo- 
rouB or parasitio hymenoptem, now restricted 
to eertam species or ichneumon-flies which are 




Icknograjdiy.}iiy which we arc to understand the veiy first 
design and orananoc of a work or edifloe, together with 
every partition and opening drawn by rule and compaaa 
upon the area or floor, ny ardataoCten call'd the geometri- 
cal idaa or plat-fonne. 

Mvdyn, ArOhitecto and Arohiteotare. 

Or. lx*^f ft track, 
»wi>ujruii«, -|- /Nwij oiowiio.j A stone jmsenting 
the impresBiou ox the foot of a fossil animal; a 
fossil footprint or iohnite. Bee out under /oot- 
print. 

Bones end teeth of the elephant and of the horse have 

. . - j . , . ^ , , also been found in the sandstone beds above the foknoliCci; 

regarded as typicftl of the genuine Ichneumon SaUme, iv. srs. 

(*) A speeiea of the mnn. mturnmm «BimftmihnlogiM.l (ik.nfi-lifh-A.Ioj'i-lul), a. 
OTfamilv/ohneumoNMa; an whneumon-fly; a *pSrtSSiigt^Siii)lithSoay; Shniogioa.' 

— cnckoo-fly. , 4«1mAll«i«a.w (ik'nS-U.tEol'fi-ii), a. r< Gr. 

of tbabdU olio, which lias tbeHBtic IchliOTinonea (ik-nVm^nga), H. pi, [NL.,pl- hSwafeSiSc^ootti^ +aMoc aBtone>.aol 

toawitir (Is^w&'tdr), a. the aiiftmid aenaft, lftlifianfnftw-6y (ik-nfl'mon-flX), 91. A ouokoo- iehliclogical (ik-nMoJ^i-kf).l), a. Pertaining to 
•trietly iead mafor.] 1. water from melted fly or ichneumon. See lehneumonida!. iohnology; iobnolitbologicm. 

toe.— 2, Water cooled Iw ice ; iced water. Ti^litiesiwiftwM^ (ik-nu-mon'i-d§), n. ph [NL., toh&ologV (ik-nor^ji). fi. [< Ghr. Ixvoc, a track. 
' * ato (Is'bwfll), a. The bowbead, or great < lehneumon •¥ 4daf.j A family of JBgmenop* footprint, 4* -Aoyfo, < Uyetp, speak; see -olopy.j 

ix«x«im BMasiMfru .• ao csUm bv foTo pupivofa at panuritie bymenopterfl, estab- That bnrnob of paleontology wbieh treats of 


. up to a considerable height in the form of a 

■oHdwaS. Some “ * 



ifllmoloffv 

^ ■ mmmwm m m 

foBiil footprints; the soienoe of fossil foot- 
prints; the study of those animals which are 
known only by their footprints, 
icihor (rhdr), M. [a F. ichor as Sp. icor b Pg. 
ichor as It. ioo 9 ’Cy < XL, ichor, < Gr. ix^Pt juicei 
the blood of the gods, the serum of blood, 
lymph ; cf . htf/Ag, m<3Bture, luficUveiv, wet. ] 1 . In 
Gr. and Bom, myth,^ an ethereal fluid believed to 
supply the place of blood in the veins of the 
gods. 

• Upon Dlomedes wounding the Gods, there Cow’d fram 
the wound an Ichor, orpure kind of BIotmI, which waa not 
hred from Mortal Vlanda Addicotit Spectator, No. m 

2 . A thin, watery humor, like serum or whey; 
a thin, watery, acrid discharge from an ulcer, 
a wound, etc. 

Long^ uiaky ]oCk% stiff with loathsome ichor. 

L. WoXUm, Ben-Hur, p. 4ia 
ichor amiain. See iohorrhwmia, 

IdhorOBO (i^o-rds), a. [b F, iehorwx b Sp. It. 
iooroco; as tchor + -occ.] Full of ichor; icho- 
rous. 

idhoroiui (i'kd-rus), a. [< ichor + -otic.] 1 . 
Like ichor; thin; watery; serous.— 2. hull of 
ichor; Ichorose. 

l^orrhaamia (i-ko-re'mi-g.), n, [XL., < Gr. 

ichor, + /wf/v. flow, + aiuay blood.] In 
patholy the condition of the blood when con- 
taminated by absoxption from a suppurating 
part. Also spelled hhonmia. 
ifihth. An abbreviation of ichthvi 
iehthidin(ik'thi-din),n. [< Gr. a flsh, + 
-id- + -inS.] A nitrogenous substance found 
in the eggs of cyprinoid Ashes, 
iehthin (ik'thin), n. [< Gr. a flsh, + -in^.] 
The nitrogenous constituent of the eg^ of car- 
tilaginous Ashes. It is closely allied to albumin . 
i^tnulin (ik^thu-lin), n. [< Gr. Ix^c, a fish, 
+ v/jjt matter, -f -insi.] A constituent of the 
eggs of ceriain fishes, especially eyprinoids, 
containing from 52.5 to 53.3 per cent, carbon, 
from 8 to 8.3 hydrogen, 15.22 nitrogen, 1 sul- 
phur, and 0.6 phosphorus, 
idhthyic (Ik'thT-ik), a, [< Gr. ixOviKdf, of a flsh, 
fishy, < IxOkf a fish.] Pertaining to Aches ; hav- 
ing the characters of a fish; i^thyomoi^hio; 
ichthyopsidan; piscine. JR. Otccn. 
idhihyo-. FL., etc., < Gr. Ix^i^y combining form 
of a fish.] An element in compound words 
of Greek origin, meaning *fish.’ 
lehthyobus (ik-thl^d-bus), n. See lotiohua, 
Idi1diyooepliaU(iknhi-f-8efVli), [XL., 
< Gr. ix^O^f a fish. + hea^ j A group of 

physostomous flsnee, founded by Cope (1870) as 
an order, inoluding eels of the family Monopie- 
Hdm, 

idltliyopeplmlcm 8 (ik'thi-(^BefV^ns), a. Of or 
periaining to the loUtUyoodphaU. 
idithyoool (ik'thi-f^-kol}, n. Same as ichthyo- 
colla, 

ichtliyooolla (iknhi-$-koP»), n. [L. (Pliny). < 
Gr. fish-glue, i. e. isinmss, also (in 

Pliny) the fish whi A produces it, < fish, 
+ KdXXa, glue.] Fish-^ue ; isinglass. See irin- 
glass, 

idbthyDOOproUte (ik^thi-^kop'rO-lIt), n. [< Gr. 
Ixfivti a flsn, + K^TTfio^y dung, -f Aiooc, stone: see 
eoproUte,'] The fosrilised excrement of a fish* 
idhtliFOCcqpnia (ik^thi-^kop'rus), n. [XL., < 
Or. IxfivQf a fish, + icdTrpoc, dung.] Same as foh- 
ihyoooprolite: 

IdithyocrlllidB (ik^thi-fi-krin'i-dC), n. pi, 
[XL. (Wachsmnw and Springer), < lehihyp- 
erinus + -ides.] A family of artlonlate orinoids, 
typified by the genus JekthyoerinuH, They bed 
mall baaal platea, me doraal onp oUefly built up of iw 
dial plstea eff different ordera, ebnttliiB letMally aeilnat 
one mother or emareted Ynr Interradlaia, and erma Ufar- 
eating md forming a wall oontlnuoua with the calyx. 
Molt of them lived In the llevonlm leai. 
idhthyoorliioill (ik-thi-ok'ri-noid), »• A ori- 
noid of the family lohtkyocrinida, 
IdlUiyOGXllllu; (ik-thi-ok'ri-nus), n. [XL. 
(Conrad). < Gr. fiah, + Kf^vw, lily (see 
crinoid). j An oztinot genus of orinoids, 
eal of me family Mih/iMeHnidtB, 
idithyodonilite (Ik^thlMor^m), n. [P^p. 
^iehmyodoryUtey < Gr. fish, + <Mpv, a spear, 
+ a stone.] The fossilized spine of a 
fish or fish-like vertebrate, lohthyodomlltee are 
ohlefly the spinet whloh armed the front of the dorsal flna 
In sdaohlani; bat certain other eztlnot fCrma named 
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CatlVajra|^(ik-thi-og'ra-fi).w. [<Gfr.i 5 ffi»f, 
a flsh, •F-j/w 0 ia, < ypd^tVy write.] The descrip- 
tion of fishes; a treatise on fishes; descriptive 
ichthyology. 

iebthyoid (ik^thi-oid), a. and n. [< Gr. ixOvo^ 
eidijgy fisli-like, < Mkf a fish, + fWof, form.] . I, 
a, Besembling a fish, or having the characters 
of a fish. 

n, w . A member of the Ichthyapsidu; any 
fisU-likc vertebrate. EmUyy 1863. 
iffilthyoidal (ik-thi-oi'd^), a. [< ichthyoid + 
-«i.] Same as ichthyoid. 
idhtoyol (ik'thi-ol), n, [< Qt. Ixfik, flsh, + -o^] 
A syrupy liquid with a bituminous odor and 
taste, prepared by ibe dzy distillation of a 
bituminous minew containing fossil fishes. 
It has been used externally in the treatment of 
various skin-diseases. 

Idhthyolatrous (ik-thi-olVi^)> 
thyolatry + -oas.l Of the nature of ichtbyol- 
atry; practising ichthyolatry; worshiping ich- 
thyomorphic gods. 

Ichuiyolatry (ik-thi-oivtri), n. [< Gr. Ixl^g, 
a fish, + Xorpe/a, worship.] Fish-worship ; ado- 
ration of a fish-god. See Dagon!^. 

IchthyoUc (ik-thi-oPik), a. K iehthyol + 4c.'] 
Pertaiuiug to or composed of iehthyol. 

Thie l8 best mot by using an iehfhpdUe ointment, or by 
olonv* palntliigon a ilnc-iohthyol-gelatinepiinMu»tion afterward, 

a flsh + Jfe&afifetiw, XUX. 48S. 

■ ' - - Ichthyolite (ik'thi-o-lit), n. [< Gr. IxSH. a fish. 

+ WoQy stone.] A fossilized fish, or the cast 
of a fossil fish. 

Ichtbyolc^c (ik^thi-$-loj^ik), a. 

+ -fo.] Of or pertaining to iohi 
lated to ichthyology. 

Idh&yologicai (ik°th: 

ologie + -aZ.] Same 

ichtiiyolQgically (ik^thi-^loj 
regards ichth^^ogy. 

Ichthyologist (ik-thi-ol^o-jist; 

Mjy + One who 

ichthyology (ik-thi-ol 

logic B Pg. iohthyologh b It. icUologiay < Gr. 
iA? 6 c, a fish, 4" •>h>ylay < Mynvy speak ; see -ology, 
Cf. Ix^^tryelVy speax of fish,] The scienoe of 
fishes ; that department of zofilogy which treats 
of fishes, with reference to their structure, re- 
lations to one another and to other animals, 
classification, habits, and uses. Abbreviated 
iehth. 

ichthyomaacy (Ik^thi-^man-si), n. [< Gr. as if 
^ixfhwpavTiia. < i)fic6uavTigy one who [prophesies 
by means of fish, < a fish, + pdvrtgy a di- 
viner.] Divination by means of the heads or 
the entrails of fishes. 

iohtl^omailtio (iknhi-^man'tik), a. [< Gr. 
ix^pavTig, one who prophesies by means of 
fish : see ieh^yonumoy.] Belating to iohthyo- 
mancy. 

Iehthyo]iiorpha(ik^thi-^m 6 r'fft), n. nZ. [XL., 
< Gr. ixfHtCy a flsh, -t- poMy form.]. In Owen’s 
system, an order of Amphibia, or a suborder of 
Batrachiay including we tailed batraobians. 
The term was contrasted with OphUmorpha 
Sind TherUmorpha, It is equivalent to UroaeZa. 



eating fish. 

i^t^ophthalsiite (ik^thi-of-thaPmlt), m. [< 
Gr. iX^itg, flsh, + ofBoKpdg. eye, + fish- 

eye stone. See apophylUte. 

IchthyoiAthira (ik* thS-of-thi'i^), u. pi. [XL., 
< Gr. fish, + a louse: see'phf/ii- 
riacw.'] An order of denaded crustaceans par- 
asitic upon fishes ; the fish-lice. They have a sno- 
torlal mouth, no respiratory organi,^raducod or rqdimen- 


^ ^ 

ology; re- 

[< ichthy^ 
adv. As 


tiny llmliiL and external ovisacs in the female. Exclud- 
ing some forms which have been included in tills order, 
but which aro referable to rhltocopholous cirripeds or 
elsewhere, the lehthyvphlhira consist of the modem or- 
ders SijtfMwstMna and LemmuOca, the term being thna 
synonymous with BpUoo. • 

ichthyophthlran (ik^thi-of-thi'rw), a. and n. 
[< Imthyophthira + -an,] I. a. jPertalning to 
or having the characters of the lehthyophimra, 
n. «. A fish-louse: one of the leMhyopk^ 
thira. 

ichthyopodolite (ik^thi-^pod'^-lit), n. [XL., 
< Gr. Ixf^rgy a fish, + wo/f (irofi~)y ss K. footy + 
>Jdoc, stone.] A name given to fossil tracks or 
traces of uncertain character supposed to have 
been made by members of a hynotnetical genus 
lchthy<podolite8. Bucklandy 1 ^. 
ichthyopsid (ik-thi-op'sid), a. and n. 1, a. Per- 
taining to or having the characters of the /oh- 
thyepmda. Also ichthyopsidan y ichthyopsUUan. 
The spinal aoooisory exists in no Ichthycptid vertehrato. 

Hwdey, Snat. Vert, p. SS. 

11 . n. A member of the Ichthyopsida. Also 
ichthyopsidan. 

Ich^yopsida (ik-thi-op'si-dg.), n. pi. [XL., < 
Gr. txbvgy fish, + appearance, view, + 
•ida.] One of three primaiy mroups or prov- 
inces of vertebrates in Huxley’s ofassification 
(the other two being Sanropsida and Afamma- 
tia)y comprising the amphibians or batraobians 
and the fish and fish-like vertebrates ; the bran- 
chiate or anamniotio Vwtebrata. Thsy have no 
amnion, and at most a rudimentary allantois, and breathe 



related to fishes; iohthyopsidan.~ 2 . InmyfA, 
formed like a fish, altogether or in part : par- 
taking of the form or character of a fish: as, 
the im&iyomofphie goda of ancient Assyria and 
Syria. See Dagon^. 

idnthyopatollte (ik^thi-^jpat' 9 -iit), n. [< Gr. 
ix^i a fish, 4* wdrof, a foot-path (see path)y 
•h Wocy a stone.] The supposed fossil imprint 
of the pectoral fin-rays of a fish believed to 
have been able to move upon solid surfaces by 
means of these organs. 

IdhthyophaigL n. Plural of iehihyophagus. 

Idlthyoidiagist (Ik-thi-of'^jlst^ n, [s iehihy^ 
gphagy + -Zif.] One who'eats nsh, or lives on 
afish^iet. 

XL. 
W)» 


fewer than two eortio arohee iu the adult; nudeated 
hlood.corpaB 0 les; and no diaphragm, ooipua ealloaum, or 
mammary glanda. Alio oaUed Emtickiau^ ifraiMkioloea. 

ichthyopudan (ik-thi-op' si-dan), a. and n. 
Same as ichthyopsid. 

There wore two kinds of protovertehratea namely pla- 
olne and reptilian, or idahycpAdain and sanrqpsldan. 

Aafnra XXXV. SSI. 

iohthyopsidian (ik^thi-op-sida-w), a. Same 
as ichthyopsid. 

lobthTOPt^^ (ik-tM-op-te-rij'i-M, n. pi. 
[XL.,< Gr. ixpigy afish, + irnpwf (irTepvy-),irrep(K 
yiwy a wing or fin.] 1. An order of extinct rep- 
tiles; the ichthyosaurs. In Owen's daisifleatton of 
1860 it is the third order of the olaai and in that 

of 1666 the fifteenth orderof Hematsefyd^w oold-blooded 
vertebmteiLbavlngaflsh'likebody, with a veiy abort neok ; 
limbs adapted for swimming, and with more than 6 miny- 
Jointed diglte; numeroua short, bioonoave vertebns, and 
no iBomm; the anterior ribs with bifurcate heeds; €pl- 
itemnni, daviclea pottorbitid and auprateroporal honea 
and parietal foramen preaent; email maxUlariea; longand 
large premaxillariei', the teeth confined to the maxinaiy, 
premaxillary, and premandibnlar bonea and implanted in 
a common dveolar groove; large orbits with a drde of 
■derotio plates ; and two small uoetrlla. See outi under 
Ickthycaavoia and /cfifAywNwrtM. 

2. £1. e.] Plural of ichthyoptcrygivm. 

rppterygiu (ik-thf-op-tg-rii'i-ffn), a. and 
n. i. a. Pertaining to or having the obaraotera 
of the Ichthyoptcrygia; ichthyosaurian. 

n. n. One of the Ichthyoptcrygia; anichthyo- 
Banr. 

lehl 



of that age are known only from such 
When, as In many oasesL they Iplaoold forms of the ezo- 
Metonl take the form w iplnee, these are called dermal 
datenaei^ and, In a toiitl italei fAtApodofiilgm. 

Miudcy, Anat Vert, p. IIL 


orsubfiistingonfish; fish-eating; pisoivorous. 

A wretched ickfAyophayouc people mnri n^e ihc^ng 
loldtera weak ai water. Ps Qaincey, Autohiog. Sketohea. 
idhtliyophagllfi(ik-thi-ora-^),fi.; pi. fohlAy- 
pphagi (-J!). [JfL.: see ichthyophagous.] One 
who eats fish; one who subsists on fish. 

They are itUl Ichthycphagiy existing without any other 
lubeiatenoe but what the sea affords. . ^ 

B F. Burkm, El-2edlnah, p, 144. 


ehthyoptoryffinm (ik-thi-op-te-rif i-nm), n.; 
pi. l^fZiyqptofypfa (-&). [XL., <Gr.i;r%, aflrii, 

+ TTT^pvf (irTepv^‘)t 
meptbytovy a wing 
orfln.1 The free 
appendage of the 
scapular or pelvic 
girdle modified as 
a fin:, contrasted 
with chitopterygu 
um. 

Idithyornlda (ik- 
thi- 6 r'ni-dfi), n. 
pZ. Same as /ch- 
thyomiHiidas. 

Ich^orniS (ik- 
thi-or'nis), n. 

[XL., < Gr. lifibgy 
a fish, + hpvigy a 
bird.} A remarka- 
ble genus of birds, 

founded by Marsh twsir. 
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Zdithyoniii 

(1B78) upon remains from the pteranodon beds, 
of Cretaoeous age, in Kansas : so called from 
^e resemblance of the vertebrce to those of 
fbihes. After of JursMic 

sad Bmftrwrnia are the moit notable genera in onii- 
tboiomr; each fiimUhea a type of a primary diviaion ol 
the ofia Avwt stid they are ooUeotively known u 


IchthyoMium (reitored). 


pl. i^thvo»mH (-rt).1 , A specleB of the gentm 
liunlly IvkUMcmUhidm and the order or anbcTau OAmio- lehUiyoaaimia; an ichthyosauri 

^ IcMhymaurw te remarkable for the great 
elongation and ti^tng form^of the inouC the hnge or- 
• Wte the great •upnT.tempoml tnum, and the oloaing over 

fuSSU ™ lnfra.tempoi*al i<£m by platea of bonOi ... The 

• ®****L“f*®**?.,**?^ V , ®i il^® mandible are united in a aympbyaia which, 

XohthjOmiihOB (Ik-thi-6r^ni-thez), n. pL [NL., tor leni^ ia oomparable to that observed in the modem 
pl. m /ehfhpomis.] Those birds in which the Oavlala and the ancient Teleoaur^ 
vertebne are biconcave, as the /chthyomif/iida;. ^ , Afttsiep, Anat Vert, p 2ia 

iAtIiyoikt]dc(iknhi-6r-nith'ik),a. ichthyosis (ik-thi-d'sis), n. [< Gr. IxOvc, a fish. 

amie (•nith*) + -<c.] Ha'^ng the characters of + -ostej In jiatlwL^ a congenital disease or 
birds together with certain cBaraoters of fishes ; the epidermis, in which it presents the form of 
■peeifically, having the characters of the /d/if/iy- bard dry scales and plates. Also called ^A- 


of fossil birds of Ibe order bdmtotofmWf typified affected with ichthyosis, 
by the genus /cAtAyoniis, having biconcave ver« The general health of ieAtAyoMe aubjeoti i» niually 

telm and socketed teeth. Also IchUtyamida!, good. Duhring, Skin Diieaae^ pl. v, 

iAthyofiaroolite(ik^thi-{i^&r'k^llt),n. r<Gr. idlthyotomist (ik-thi-ot^^-mist), [<ioA%- 
a fish, + adpf (adpK-‘\ flesh, + a otomy + -idt] An ichthyological anatomist; 
stone.] A fossil bivalve snell of the genus a dissector of fishes. 

CaprineUa, belonging to the family HipputiUdiB it !■ called hypogloMal nerve by acme teAeApofomOdf. 

(or EudUake). DeamareaU Oiiwii, Anat, viu. 

imthyosaiir (ik'tbi-9-sAr}, n. [< I<^uhyo8au^ ichthyotomy (ik-thi*ot'$-mi), n. [< Gr. 
rite.] A fish-like saurian; a member of the or- fish, + ro/i^, a cutting, < rkfivftvy rayalv^ out.] 
der ickihyoaawia. The anatomy or dissecnon of fishes. Owen. 

Idhthyosaiixia (ik^thi-$-s&'ri-ft); n.pU [NL.,< idltbirs (ik'tnis), a. TGr. 1X6X2, lit. a 
Icktkyomurua.'] An order of ^gantie extinct fish, chosen as an emblem and motto because 


marine fish-like a 

Bepttlia^ having ^ 

somewhat the _ 

shape of a ceta- 
oean mammal, 
with an euor- B 
mous head, no 

obvious neck, /Ji A 

and a tapering / r 

body, with four 1 

paddle-like flip- I 

Iim,andpTob. V ^ 

ably a fln-lik® 

expansion of 

the caudal re- Se 

gion. The verte- F V T 

him are very short, " / ^ITr ('* 

biconcave^ and pe- — * 

cnllar In other re- V 

«MU (MW the «t. 
tract); the ^insl 

Jf Sbull and Parts of the Skeloum of ttkthsHh 

r in/rrWiW, 

dtvMhle only Into Ukull j />, Vu, and La. frontal, Jugal, 
caadal and pro- and laciymal bones; Mx^ maailla; 
eaildal regions, the prefrontal; Pt, iKW^ntal ; 

d}M 

41llgllllhed py the quadrat^i^gal ; Ou, quadrate ; St. equa- 
preaenoe of Chev- mnsal 1 5/, an anomalous bone called " tern- 


w 


marine fish-like a jr.». o thoordcrof its letters corresponds with the or- 

JSkgifjMa, having ^ der of the initial letters of the words by which 

somewhat the itisinteipreted: 'Ij/doi)f Xpwrr^jScovXl^, Swn^p, 

shape of a ceta- ‘Jesus Christ, Son of God, Saviour.’] A word 

oean mammal, foimd on many seals, rin^, urns, tombstones, 

with an euor- etc., belonging to the early ;^riod of Christian- 

mous head, no ity, and supposed to have a mystical reference 

obvious neck, /E \ ^he name and office of Jesus Christ. See the 

and a tapering / q etymology. 

body, with four -Iclan. lF* - icien, < ML. -^ci-dn-tf«; see -^c and 

paddle-like flip- -♦»«.] A compound termination of Latin ori^n, 

pers, and prob- \. W y ^ forming nouns from adjectives in -de or nouns 

ably a fin-like rS— r/ ^ in -h?) a-Bi geomeitriclan^ loffician, maihemaU'' 
expansion of ^ h cian^ phyaUnan, atatiatickmf etc. 
the caudal re- Idea (is'l-kk), n. [NL., from the native name 

gion. The verte- E ^ Afv T of the plant.) 1. Agenus of plants, belonging 

h r natural order Buracraeeo!. By Benthsm and 

V ^ Hookertheupeciesof /flies are referred to the genniBwr- 

2lS£llLS The speclee are moitly large trees, natlvw of south 

America, some of them attalnhig a height of above 100 
^ foot /.aifiifiii7aa,theoedar-w^ofGiiTana,iBpreferred 

y 8*^““ »"*' o* Skeiuum of ttkthyo- by the Indiana for making canoea, on account not only of 
4aurusintfrm,diM. Ita great sliw, but of lU durabUity. It la alao esteemed by 

^ tiro And' "53/ mISiifn !’ iSSJ' o«Wn®t wakers as one of the best woods for bookcases, its 

SSur^ton./u^ pdy l>»«rvtn» th. book, ftom ta yeU.. /. 

diL J®ffl,PMfctorbiuliXnaMi orifice. Thefoi- Is tho Hyawa tree or liio«iie-wood of Oulana It yields a 

lowing bone* arc al«o shown : /*a, parieUl ; fra^^nt hslsam. 

a- [J. C.J a transparent flnidjre.embllng tw. 
nm-bonea, the lai- porai ’'byCuvier.Megestedasafmiries(coi. Tientine in many of .its properties, yielded by 

JrSMiKf'ISS sS? 

of nw which do us; f/,ulna;r,radlalej t', fntemiediuin ; «, IdchthyiXLB (i-Blk»tbl-5'n6), n, vl. TNL.. < 

SSSSSSSflK AsnbfaiiVof rsStefate, 

««* a at e.wm. having the l^y covered with scales, and perw 

M m JeMhy^ neuraUrch: ^.rUt; mventmiM^fications. feet Ventral fius haviug oue spiuo and five soft 

S^. fv. JtSifW&m the only genus, is repr^t- 

wSSssracui *“ 

flone other Olden pectwat arch, yentml aspect ; C/. clavl- Callfomiau COast. 

of extinct rutiles, cie? M, interciavicic; ca. coramid; Av, l(^ftbthvilie (i-sik'thi-iu). II. A fish of the sub- 

AnsnorinesuD- 

Tt,.«U*«maiaik»o.aurialnt^b^^ ^fe^rirewiyVS i^^LT^ive w'av- 
oharaeters by which they differ from those of all other ^ * 

Vertebrate. Not only are the centra flattened disks, very see toeaA), + ixm. fish.] The typical genus 


other liquid flowing down fromlhe place of at- 
tachment. 

As men may ee in wyntre 

Yt$MeM in eneses thorw hete of the lonne 

Melteth in a mynut-while to myst and to watre. 

FiflTfl JPitrtmnan (B)^ xiiL S 27 . 

OhtaooiudU [It], /fle-sieiUflfl, dropping isos. Fterio. 

Whether the evedrops tell, 

Or if the secret ministry of froit 
Shall hang them m> In silent iflieies. 

doknoge, Frost at Midnight 

2« In her,, same as goutie or drop, but reversed, 
with the point downward. Compare guttS re- 
veraed, under guttd, 

idoled (i'si-kld), a. [Formerly also iaeled; < 
ieiele *f -ed^.] Covered with icicles: as, the 
ieieled eaves. 

Bleak Winter is from Norway oome^ 

And such a formidable groom, 

With fioifld beard and hoaxybhead. 

Coiten, Winter. 

Tlie bottom curve of that kUkd B on your soda foun- 
tain. Hoiwfff, W&lding Journey. 

idly (rsi-li), ode. [Kiey •¥ 4y^,'] InanioymaxiF 
ner; coldly; frigidly. 

Faultily fanltlces, My regular, rolendidly null, 
Dead perfeotion, no more. Temnyeon, Maud, IL 

idneSB ^^® ®^de of being icy, or 

of being very cold. 

With the mercury almost down to teeeitDg-poInt and 
an atmosphere of moist ieteess, the body becomes be- 
numbed, and the mind dnggish. Stunee, XII. 999. 

Idng (losing), n. [Verbal n. of toe, v . ; =s leel. 
Mng, sleet.) A coating of concreted sugar. 
Also called yVostiiiff and iee. 

The splendid Mw of an immense . . . plnm-oake. 

T. Worton, Hist Eng. iSetry, 111. 499. 

-idty. [F. -ioifd, etc., < L. 4eita(t~)a: see 4e and 
•dtyT] A compound termination of nouns (in 
from adjectives in -4e (the e pronounced as 
fl before 0^ fl>B oathoUdty, domeatieity, eleetrieitu, 
mhlicity, from oatholie, domeatie, eleeifie, puo^ 
tic, etc. Comparatively few of these formations are 
found In Latin; examples are lutrietty (LL lubrioUm), 
rnmdioUy (h. mfludteftofl), ruttieUy (L. rwtieita»\ etc. 

icker (ik'6r), n. [< ONorth. eher, aihher, the un- 
contr. form of AS. edr, ear: see oar^.] An ear 
of com. [Scotch.] 

A dalmen [oooaiional] ieker in a thrave 
'S a ima^ request. Eurm, To a Mouse. 


Skull and Parts of the Skelouui of Uktf^yo- 
laurus iHifrmtdt'uj, 
skull I />, ywi and La. frontal, ju|;aJ, 


ickle^ n. [E. dial., also written ieole; < 
ME. ikel, ikyl, iekyll, yclo, ykle.ychele, yokle. igo- 
kello (the last two forms after ihe Soand.), < AS. 


S icel, an icicle, in comp, w^icel, icicle, eyi&yioel, 
t. ‘chill-ickle,’ hrinkgicel, ‘rime-ickle,’ poet. 


not artlottlate with ulnare : Cp, x, 2, 3,4, carpaliai Afr, I, il, lU, 
the sternum. The metacarpitlia ; I, a, 3. 4 . 5i phalanufls ; 
arArerla the aama mi«, radial and ulnar marginal OMicles. 

.X" luf#2S? vertebra: C, centnim; jy.1, 

aa the JeMhyop- neural arch : je.rih : m ventral ossifications. 
termrAl of Owen, A hind llmln P, femur : Pk. filiula; 7 ', 
hot U named more Obla; /, tiUale; i; intermedium; /. fibu> 
flMnfnimMMo with kt**' tA'balla; Mi. nietataraalfu I Pk, 

******^. ©"Ictef* 

some Oiner oraere a pectwat arch, ventml upect ; C/, clavl- 


iciclo, also ice, a glacier, ss Norw. jdkul, JmiU, 
Jnkel, an icicle, b Dan. egel, in hua~egel (Aasen) ; 
dim. of a primitive lost in AS., sslo^.JdkL a 
piece of ice, prob. ss Ir. aigh b Gael, cign s= W. 
ia (for ^iag), ice. In comp. ioe~iekle, written 
icicle: see icicle, where the variations of iekle 
under popular e^mology are mentioned. ] An 


under popular e^mology are mentioned. ] An 
icicle. [Prov. Eng.] 

ickle^ Same as hickwall. [Northamp- 

tonshire, Eng.] 

icomet, icomente Middle English forms of the 
past participle of come. 

icon (i'kon\ n. ; pl. ioonea and icona (i'k^nds, 
rkonz). [jCh. icon, < Gr. eladiv, a likeness, image, 


skeleton. 


flat surfaces, one on each dde of Ihe middle line of the 
upper torteoe of the vertebra^ by mere eynchoudroses. 

BunUy, Aunt Vert, p. 2ia 

liMliyoflaiirian(ik‘'thi-o^ I. 

a. Pertaining to or having the characters of 
tb» lehthyoaauria; ichtbyopteiygian. AlsotWi- 
^yoaauroid, 

XL n. One of the Ichihyoaauria or Jehthyop- 
iarygia: an ichthyosaur. 

UifiyOMinllUB (ik^thi-^sA'ri-dC), n. pl [< 
Icktkyoaaurua -f -Jtte.] The ichthyosaurs as 
the typical family of lAthyoaawria. C, X. Bona~ 
pwrte, 1831. 

l«hy08»1UCid (ikn^^ Same as 

idhmjfoaanrian. 


icicle (rsi-k1), n. [Early mod. E. also iaicle, 
etc. ; < ME. iaeickle, iaikel, iaykle, yaekeliacyokel 
iaeehel, iiaeikklc, hyaehykyUe, etc., < AS. ithgicel 
(Leo) also isea (gen.) gioel (aiool), icicle, < ia, 
ice, + giecl, mod. E. mal. iwle, an icicle ; see 
ickUi^. The word is thus a compound of ice + 
ickle^. The latter element came to lose its in- 
dependent meaning, and has suffered under 
popular etymology: explained in books as a 
mere dim. termination •dide, as in article, parti- 
cle, etc., it appears transformed in the oos. or 
dial, forms ice-aUMe, iae-aiekle, iee-ahackle, ice- 
alMggle, OSc. iceskogle, iceehokilt, etc. ; b LG. ia- 


(Norw. i 
D. kegel, 


kegel, icicle, merged in MD« keghel, D. kegel 
IcIriiqpMMUinii (ik^thi-C^^ms), »« rNL.,< Gr. b G. kegel, a cone, ninwin, ss Dan. kegle, skit- 
il!%9Cfifl^'^co®Wf Ciisard.] 1. Thetypioal tie: see hail^, heeJB, The E. dial, iee-eandle, 
rji- X, cammunia i% one ot ieiele, is an independent formation; so MD. 



portrait, similitude, semblance, phantom, < *fii- 
mv, found only in perf. ind. kousa, etc., be or look 
like, seem likely, seem fitting.] 1. An image 
or representation; a portrait. 

Some of our own nstion. snd many Netherlanders, whose 
names and ioomr are pnbliihed, have deserved good oom- 
meudation. hakewtU, Apology. 

Glory was hii aim, and he [a dog] attained It ; for hla 
teen, the hand of Caldecott, now Uea among the trea- 
•orM of the iiatton. A L fftewnfou, Chaimoter of Doga, 

2. . In the Greek or Orthodox Eaatem Church, a 
representation of Christ, an angel, or a saint, in 
painting, relief, mosaic, etc. ihere are always two 
at leaat in a Oredk church, one of Chilst at the light of 
the holy doom, aa one faoea toward the bema, and one of 
the Theotoooa on the left In aocordanoe with the de- 
cision of the aeventh ecumenical council (the aeoond of 
Niona, A. P. 787X icons are honored with a relative womhip 
or adoiatlon (irMe«iiin)«r(t), manifested by kissing, offeringi 
of inoenae and lights etc., but not with latria, or the su- 
preme worship due to Ood alone. They are i^arded as 
•acred, and many are bdleved to be mlraoulons. A small 
. .. j Kusalan peasant- 

ere foldlUg Ublet, Of WOOd 

or metal, decorated In enimai or nleUo with rsprsaentep 



• lem 

Whan robMng a bhoroh, a maa will often offer levenl 
KmUei’ worth of OMidlei to n neighborinR ieon» if It will 
only help him to poll out the Jeweli of the one he le at- 
tiidang. A. J, a Rumi% 1. 

The **miraole-worklng'* ikon ol Our Lady of Kann, In 
the Kamn Cathedral at St. Petenrt)iirg« ii adorned with 
Jewell to the value of 960, 000. 

Q. Kenmn, The Centuryp XXXV. 882. 
8. In loffic, a isign or representation which 
stands for its object by virtue of a resemblance 
or analogy to it. 

loom are ao completely subatituted for their objecta aa 
to he hardly diatinguiahod from them. Sucli ai-e the dia- 
grams of geometiy. A diagram, indeed, ao fat* aa it hoa a 

S eneral aignilioatiou. is not a pure ioon; but in the mid- 
le part of our reaaoninga we forget that abatractneaa in 
great roeaaure, and the diafnam la lor ua the very thing. 
So in oontemplatlng a painting, theit> ia a moment when 
wo loae the oousoiouaneaa tliaflt ia not the tliinuk the dia- 
tinotion of the real and the copy vaniahea, and it ia for the 
moment a pure dream not any particular exlatenoe^ and 
yet uot general. At that moment, we are contemplating 
an ieotu ' C. iSf. Peirw, Amer. Jour. MaUi., Vll. 181. 

4. In scientific books, specifically, a plate, an 
engraving, or other printed representation, 
iconaillfid^ptic (i-kon-an-ti-dip'tlk), a, [< Gr. 
nKuVf an image, + avrf, opposite, -f dlmreiv^ 
equiv. to t^heiv, dive, duck.] Presenting two 
images, one direct^ the other reversed, of the 
same object: applied to a telescope otherwise 
called diplanUaian, 
icon68, Latin plural of icon, 
iconic (!-kon'ik), a, [< L. ieoniam, < Gr. eltcmu- 
KoCf representiiig a figure, copied, < eiK^rv^ a fig- 
ure, likeness : see fcon.] 1 . Of or pertaining to 
a portrait or likeness or to portraiture ; of the 
nature of a portrait. 

The libraiy also oontalna a magnifloent aarlca of por- 
traita by Holbein, eighty-seven in number, highly flnluied 
in sepia and chalk, repi'eaentiiig the chief personages of 
Henry VIII. ’a court ~ all of them works of the highest 
beauty, and roarvela of Utonie vigour. 

JSnctfe, Brit,, XXIV. (iOl. 
Perhaps, in dealing with the men tliat make portraits, 
we maybe aUowod to use a word that ia aoaroely English, 
and call tliem **iemiiie sculptors." , . . The IfYench have 
helped themselves to this oonvenioiit sdjectivu, and we 
may borrow It of them. 

E, W, OaMur, The Century, XXXI. 89. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or Tescmbliug in any wav 
an icon or sacred image, or the style of such 
image-paintings. — 8. In </rf, conventional: ap- 
plied to such work as the statues of victorious 
athletes commonly dedicated to divinities in 
antiquity, or to memorial statues and portrait- 
busts executed after fixed models or types, us 
the busts of the sovereign set up in British 
courts of justice. 

Judging ftom the oharaoter of the heads, It seema prob- 
able that most of the statues are iconic, and may be the 
portraits of Qypiian priests and kings, dedicated, like those 
from the Sacred Way at Hranchidm, to the deity of the 
temple. C. T, NewUm, Art and Archnol., p. 8C7. 

loonio alabastmm. aiaiasirum, 
iconical (!-kon'i-ka1),/r. [<icmic'¥ Bame 
as ictmUs, 

As the work Is entirely iconical, or oonsists only of fig- 
ures without any letterpress, oatohword, alphabet, or num- 
ber to the psges, it was new. and uncommon to the book- 
binders. Jr. MmuUc da Coda, Elem. of (Jonchology. p. m 

iconism (I^kqn-izm), n. [< L. iconUmwt, < Gr. 
eiKoviafi^if delineation; cf. ciK&oiaiia^ a copy, 
image, < eiicovlQeiv, image : see A fig- 

ure or representation. [Bare.] 

The fancy will employ itself ... in making some kind 
of apish imitations, counterfeit ieunimne, symbolical adum- 
bratious and resemblances. CuAworth, 

iconize (I'kon-Iz). v. t : pret. and pp. iconiseti, 
ppr. iconizing. [< Gr. moviJ^nv^ mold into form, 
give a semblance of, image, < enUiv, an image : 
see icon.2 To form into' a likeness or resem- 
blance. [Bare.] 

This world is an image alwaya iemited, or perpetually 
renewed. Cmworth. 

iocnochunil (I-kon'^-klazm), n. [s F. immt- 
ciamCf < Gr. an image, + ^K/Mojidg, a 
breaking, < icAdv, break.] 1. The act of break- 
ing or destroying images; specifically, a gen- 
eral destruction of the ima^s and pictures set 
up in churches as objects of veneration carried 
out by the Iconoclasts in the eighth and ninth 
oentiuies, and by I^testants in the Nether- 
lands in ime sixteenth century. 

The general fading of the community, foatered dili- 
gently a numeroui elaaiof iti moat eneivetic and pioua 
membeie, the monki. oontlnued unohangtsi in ita averalon 
to isomwiMm; and, although at the end of hli reign Cou- 
itantlne auooeaded in impoalng upon every citiien of Ck>n- 
iCantino||de an oath never again to worahip an Image, there 
oan be little doubt that In a vait number of liouaobolda 
lec^ leaning! to Ima^ worihip had been intenilfled 
rather than weakened by repreadve meaaurea. 

Mnoyo. Brit., XII. 718. 

Hence— 8. The act of attacking cherished 
beliefi or.tvaditionel inktitiitions regarded ae 
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ifloialMdxal 


based on error or superstition ; the doctrine or iconologjf (l-k^nol'Mi), n. [ae Sp. ieonologim 
spirit of one who so attacks. as Vfi.fcoMlogiaf < Gr. * 

leonoelacm, whether manifeated in rcli 
ties, haa regarded the existing order of 
product of evolution, but as the work 


and legislators of andquity. which iiifl| accordingly be 2 


- _ , eiKovohty&f figurative 

ligion or in poll- speaking, < etK^v, a figure, image, 4* -Aoylo, < 
things, not as a /tyeiv. speak: see •olomj.'] 1. The soienoe or 
.. i!! art of representation by effigies or pictures.—* 


representation by effigies or piotures.- 

destroyed'w iiuinmiirily’as f^^ ' A description of statues, pictures, engrav* 

J. F^., Cosmic l*hllo8., li, 47<1. iugS, etc. 

The time lias been marked by a stress of scleniliic icmw iconomachalt, n. [Erroneously ieonomieal (see 
otamn. Stcdtimn, vict. Poets, p. 7. the extract); with term, -o/, ss Sp. icondmaeo 

sss Pg. It. mmoniam, < Gr. chovofiaxoCf warring 
against images, < tiKuv, an image, 4* ^dxrdkti^ 
fight. ] Eccm * , opposed or hostile to pictures or 
images. 

Wc should be too jeononticol to question the pictures 
of the winds, us commonly drawn in humane heads and 
with their checks distended. 

^ Sir T, Brounw, Vulg. Err., v. 82. 

elgfith and ninth coiituxfesiAiloh opposed all uso*aiid honor iconomachist (i-ko-uom'a-kist), n. [iieonom^ 

AM jft# InAesm mi leMMAPasst MMsI fiMtf.iVMraMi wlaisvi I. .. _1_ • ..a -I * T 1 1* ^ x J 


breaker (cf, KMvmjQj a vine-dresser), < xAdr, 
break.] 1. A breaker or destroyer of images ; 
a person conspicuously hostile to the use of 
images in Christian worship. 8pociftcally~(a) 
[cap, i One of a sect or party in the Eastern Empire in tno 


or worship of icons or Images, and destroyed them when 
in power. The party of Iconoclasts was originated by the 
emperor lico the Isaurian, and afterward continued or 10 - 
vivod by (Constantine (Copronymus and otlier emperors^ 
especially Leo the Armenian and Theophilus. Tno em- 
perors named ti'catod those who honored icons with great 
cruelty, and after the death of the last of them the party of 
Iconoclasta soon l>ecamc extinct. Keo iconoeladir. 

Under his |('onBtaniiiiiia(Copronymn8's) auspices a coun- 
cil of iconodactH was hold. In whicn the adoration and the 
use of Images was condemned. 

Jortin, Kemukt on'Eccloi. Hist, an. 741. 
(//) One of those l*ix)teBtaiits of the Netherlands who, dur- 
ing tlie roten of Philip IL. riotously destroyed the images 
in many ox the Komaii (Catholic churches. 

Houeo — 2. Aliy destPoyer, denouncer, or ex- 
poaer of errora or iinpoaturea; ono who sys- 
tematically attacks cherished beliefs. 


acti-u + One who is opposed to and oon- 
teiidH against the use and cultus of icons i an 
iconoclast. 

The noted ieontmaehM Antony of Bylvnm waa railed In 
821 to the imtriarchnte of Constantinople. 

Jtoberiwn, History of the Christian Church. III. 8001 

ioononULChy (l-ko-nom'a-ki), n. [< Chr. eutovo^ 
fiaxia, a war against images, < eiKovouix^f war- 
ring against images: weicomniachal.'] Enmity 
or opposition to icons or sacred images; the 
primupk'K and conduct of the Iconoclasts. 

The monastic party (at the Nicone Council of A. P. 787] 
declared tlut icoimnaehy was worse than the worstof hara- 
slus, because it denied the Saviour's incarnation. 



Jiabertmii, Hlatoiy of the (Christian Church, III. 186. 

[Appar. abbr. 
an image, 4- dvo- 
^ ideas or represent- 
ing words by~ means of pictured objects : as, 

ages, or to exposing errors of belief orlalse n riiomu 

pretinsions : as. iconocUtHUn efithusiasm. ICOnom^dBin (I-kon-o-mat i-sizm), w. [< < 0011 . 
• I T fOMtfkc + -/«w/.] A system of picture-wnting, 

Both were embellished with a profusion of statues ; most T-pni-ouotitnfinTi of wnfrIaStv TiintnwMl tJZ. 

ofthoseatYorkwoi‘edeBtroyeilIiitheflrBtomotloniofy<w* J^eprcseniation ot words by pictured OD- 

noclantio seal. //. Sicinbum, Travels through Spain, xliv. J('(itS. 

Yet this question, thus prematurely agitated by the Ilow complete a system of teonowoeiewimthw [Egyptian 

icotiodaMtie emperors, and at this period of ('ihrlstiaiiity so and (Chinese choractcrtj psssed through is unknown, 
fatally mistimed, is one of the most grave, and it should Amrr., N. 8.. LVl. SR 

M«m Inevitable eontetivOTliiii, niyng ont of our wlMon. iconoaiicalt, a. See ieonomachal. 

Mtlman, Utlii t.farliUanlty, Iv. i. jgojyjpjjUJgm (i.k$>nof'i>li 2 m), «. [< Gr. euciiv, 


iconograph (I-kou'tVm'Af), n. [< Gr. eMv, an 
image, -r write: Wiy iconography.'] A 

lig[UTed illustration ; the representation of any- 
thing by its image, as in tlrawiiig or engraving. 

The Illustrations have never been surpassed by the most 
expensive and careful iconography. Sdonec, IV. *28. 


an image, + 0/^of, loving, 4- -^.] A liking or 
taste for luctiires or engravings. [Bare,] 

He fa print-dealer J tells you that he instruots his ens- 
toniers 111 bibliomania, in bibliopegy, in graogeriani, in 
iMmophilUm, in tlic knowledge of art. 

h ew York Thnsi, Feb. 18; 1888. 


iconograjlllier (i-k(Viiog'Ta-f(»r), n. [< icomg* iconophlliBt (i-ko-nof'i-list), n. [< Gr. 

L*rsed in leouogra- an image, 4* loving, 4* E. -i»U] A con- 


mp//-y HF -erJ*.] 
pliy. 

The lepldoptoral ieivnumraphrr, when the ultimate but- 
“ • • . vainly for more flelds 


A person vci 

noisseur of pictures, oii^avinm, or’prints; a 
collector or judge of prints. [Bare.] 

iS'S;.!!?.!?**" ‘“J “*11* Tbo moral ol that li, that In coUMtin, urtnta all la not 

to oontiuer. Atheitenm, Jau. i, 1888, p, la row-oolorod, and one muat not think ol becoming m 

iconograpllic (l-kou-o-graf Mk), a. [< ieono^ ieowtphiliHt without the study and implicatloii required 
imm + -»>.] Kelatiiig to iconography; rep- Fjnro pursuit. Asw York Thmc, Feb. 12, im. 

nmonting or describing by means of pictures ieonostas (i-kon'o-stas), n. Same as ieonocta- 
or diagrams. J. IJrummmd. nis. 

iC0I108rapllical(i-kon-^graf'i-k{)i1), a. [< icon- iconOBtaBia, n. Plural of iconostai/ium. 
ogr€iphic+ -^tl.] Bmiv>n8ic(mographic. [Bi 
Namatia read aloud the hfstoiv of her husband, 
she docs not seem to have prescribed 


asMf aauMarmuUf MUV 

- . its iomiogrophUml 

representation. A thenamm, Oot. IS, 1888, p. 488. 

iconozrapliy (i-k^nog'm-fi), n. [= F. icono- 
graphic b Pg. iconograpMa = It. ieonografia^ 


iir.Ch.f a movable desk or stand on which icons 
are pla(*ed. especially the icon of the festival or 
the saint of the day. 


< Gt. riKOvoyp^m, a sKctch, description, < ehow iconOBtasiB (i-k^-nos't^i-sis), n. [< NGr. eliaivd- 
}^pd0oc, a porfcraitxpainter. < criKfaiv, an image, 4- (rramf,< Gr.rtxdu;,i 


ypd^nVf write.] 1. That branch of knowledge 
which relates to the rcpi*eseutation of persons 
or objects by m(;axis of images or statues, busts, 
paintings, drawings, engravings on gems or 
metals, and the like. — 2. The art of producing 
likenesses, portraits, or graphic representa- 
tions; the art of illustration. 

Aa to the execution of the plates, no ieonography of the 
present time excels them. Scicnee, Vl. 808. 

8. Pictorial representation in general; an il- 
lustrative figure or collection of figures. 

The Inapeotion Slone of these curious ieonograpkieit ot 
temples and palaces affects one ss much by reading.almoit. 
ai by light Barton, Aiiat of Mel., p. 289. 


, an image, 4* erdmq, a standing, 
poHition, < 'icraadai, stand.] In Greek churches, 
a high solid screen, usuafiy of wood, reaching 
at least half-way and often nearly or quite to 
the ceiling of the church, and separating the 
bema, chapel of prothesis, and diacouicon frona 
the rest of the enureh. it has three dixir% the holy 
doors in the center, leading directly into the bema proper 
or sanctuaiy (irpartioi'). a door on tlie right of this, aa one 
facea the bema, admitting to the diaconioon or aaorla^, 
and one on the left opening into the chapel of protheala. 
It ia from this last door that the procesalona known aa tbs 
Little and the Great Entrance feee enfrmics)einafge. The 
doora especially the central or hriy doon; axe provided 
with a veU {amphithyra). As the ohoir at an Oriental 
church does not intervene between the Mnctueiy and the 
nave^ the iconostasis answers in some respects both to the 
Western altar-rails and to a rood-screen. Ritoally It oor* 
responds to altar-ralla, aa it divides the sanetaaiyfraiiiall 
the rest of the ohnroh, the choir Included. 


iconolftter (i-k^nol Vt(T), n. [ss F. iconoldtre^ 

< Gr. eixtir, an’imagi*, + ^arptv^, » worshiper; 

of. Wo^.l An ima^^worshiMr. IcbsacoUc (i^koni^M'Hk), «• C<Gr.eJ«w«i«a«f, 

(I-ko-noI H-tn), ». _Pg. tooMlfi* of twoutyolsuM8,<eIiioo<,twoin7|-f iiu^,iiiaD> 

ber, elBUBo: BOO In ono. ,»««.. eon- 

Baoiiihn.^'.iidi ihm »doi»tion of im- of ^enty cola (membeis or M, 

b. Uio. dMbt that In a VMt nnmbw of houioboid* « n 4 . “> ieosttwlie eanttoom. Alao qwUed <<MMk 

nt iMuilugt to imwe wonhtp hwl bnn Intuudflod loonoufln (i-k^^oiol _o-jiBt), n. [< iemolom + 

~i8t] One versed in iGonology: one who noiiikes « FiMnir Imirfifcir 

a specialty of the stod^^^ 

BtagMs^^g^ted or engraved likenesses, etc. 
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Wnimlm u^iHk looitens n-koB'tS-us), n. [NL., Img! < Or. il- 
« ti^^r Alim ui rittji.i **“’! yi«“» + ioTiw, ft bone.] The 

t3T,loftlg.nn.ofthotBmUy2oarte(<to,hftTliM,ft 

< Or, eUcoodc^poVf a Itody 



RilpilBr Icocahednin. 


with twenty Bides, neut. 
of riicoffdedp^, tiKiooUAfHig, 
of twenty siaes, < elmoi, 
twenty (see ieoeian), + 
edfM, a seat, base, s E. 
settle^, a seat.] A solid 
bounded by twenty 
planes, in the ordituuy 
regnlar iootehedron the f bom 
are equal equilateral trian- 
gle!, equally luoUned each to 
those adjacent to it. It haa 12 veittoea and so ed^ B 
edges per face, 6 edges per vertex.— Great ioosahe- 
dlW B regular solid of wnluh 
each face subtends at the 
nter the space subtended 
r 4 faces and 6 half-faces of 
I ordinary icosahedron. It 
I 20 faces, 12 verticea, 80 
^es, Sedgesper face, fi edges 
per vertex. Each vertex is en- 
wrapped twice by the aeries of 
fScea about it, and the cen- 
ter la inclosed seven times.— 

TrnnoaM loonliadxoii, a 
djoowtilaoontahedron formed 
by cuttiim doem the comers of 
the icosahedron parallel to the 
fboes of the coaxial regular dodecahedron until the ori- 
0nal faces are regular hexagons, so that the solid has 20 
hesagonal and 12 pentagonal faces, 
looutndar (i-ka-san'd^r), n» [< NL. ioomndruB : 
Bee icoaanaraus.'] In hot. , a plant having twenty 
or more stamenB inserted on the calyx. 
looiandrlA (i-k^an'dri-h), n. pi [NL., < fdo- 




Great leosahedroa. 




naked body with Bome spinuleB along the later- 
al line, and qiiadriradiate ventrals. 7. enigma^ 
tiou8 is a deep-«ea fish of California, 
icretf A word of dubious meaning and origin. 
See the second extract. 

As we find in the Survey booke of England, the king de- 
manded in manner no other tribute than certain Jare» of 
Iron, and Iron barres. lluUand, tr. of Camdeh, p. 861* 

An iers is ten Bars. OUmon, tr. of Camden (margin). 

•lC8. [< -id + pi. -m 2, after L. and Gr. plurals in 
-ie-o, neut. pi. of adjectives in -i(M<8, 
in names of sciences or arts, as in 
xd, mathematical (matters), interchanging with 
forms in the fern. sing. L. -ic-a, or -<e-e, Gr. 
(kwurr^fitf, knowledge, science, or rixvVt art, be- 
ing understood), as L. mathcnmUea^ 

waihsinatiee, mathematioal (science). In F., G., 
etc., those words follow the fern. sing, form ; in 
E. either or both forms are used: see exam* 


- j... pies.] A tennin^ion of Greek origin, denoting 

SQndrus, with twenty stamens, see iwiutnaroust 1 science or an art. Words with this termination are 


tv or more stamens inserted on tbe calyx, as in 
. the rose family. The plants in this class pro- 
duce the most estbemed fruits. 

IcOiandrian (X-ko-aan ^ drl-fin), a. [< Jeosan- 
dria 4* -ton.] Same as ieosandrous. 


lar, aa watkimMiM, hydroiiitaitiet, Mthetiet or ssekstie, mst- 
ricf or iJictKe, etc. In some oases the singulsr alone Is in 
use, as in <(wfe, music, the adjective being then exclusively 
in -io-oi, as loptoii, musical, while in a few a distinction of 
meaning has grown up^ as between phyttie and phyHet, 
Any adj^tve in -ie, spplloabie to a branch of knowledge^ 
may have an accompanying noun in -ios. 


ioogandroiUI (l-kp-aan'dms), a. [< NL. ioomfi-^ Icteria (ik-te'ri<4), n. (^L., < Gr. Ixrrpof, a oer^ 


drug, with twenty stamens, < Gr. elxoo/, twenty, 4 
dM^(aiH5p-), a male (in mod. bot. a stamen): see 
-dHidrotig.] Of or pertaining to the leosandria. 

lOOHUMmlO G^kf-sa-sb'mik), a. [< Gr. elKotri, 
twenty, 4 aflftaf a n^k, anfmov^ a mark, mora.] 

In ane,pras; containing or amounting to twenty 
semeia or units of time ; having or constituting 
a magnitude of twenty mor» or normal shorts: 
thus, a dactylic or auapestio peutapody is icosa~ 
gemto. Also spelled etcosasffmie. 

Ift^s^a-Ti (i.kd'Bf-§n), a. [< Gr. ehmoi, dial. eZicon, 
fieutarij fkksn, twenty, b L. viginti b E. twenty : 
nee twenty,] Pertaining to twenty— zoosUm 
gUia s gsme in which there sre twenty stations each 
writed with three others by paths, as the 20 vertices of 
sn ordinary dodecahedron are connected by the 80 edges. 

Vive stations being nsmed as consecutive^ a player endea- 
vers to pass through sll the other stations without psssing 
thiDimb any one twice. 

iooiddodecaliedroil (X^kMi-dd^dek-a-hb'dron), 
n, PNL., < Gh*. slfcoet, twenty, 4 dukfe/ca, twelve, 

4 idpa, seat, base.] In geom , , a solid of thirty- 
two faces formed by cutting down the comers 

of the icosahedron parallel to the faces of the icterlcal (ik-ter^i-kal), a. 
ooa^Ud regular dodecahedron until the new Same as icteric, 

Ihees just touch at the angles, thus leaving 20 Onr understanding^ if a crime he lodged in the will, 
triangular and 12 pentagonal faces. It is one being like icterCeoi “***?l? {® 

of the thirteen AreVim^fean sollds.-Tmiicatid prejudice, wSrffiSf 

m. toUd having 12 dec^onSSfaceii Works (ed. 1885), 1. 167. 

Wbnging tome regular dodecahedron, 20hexsgonal fscos leterid (ik^te-rid), n. One of the Icteridas. 
bdongtngto tlielcoMh^n, Md80 s^^ IctoridlB (if-ter'i-dd), fi. 7^?. [NL., < leterue 


tain bird : sec icterue^ A notable ^nus of 
American oseine passerine birds*, the yellow- 
breasted chats or chattering flycatchers, jt wat 
founded by Vleillot In 1807, and has been variously re- 
ferred to the TUrdUUB or thrushes, Vlr$midw or greenleti^ 
or made the type of the Jeteriinm as a aubfsmily of Sulvieih 
lidat or Vendraieidai, It is characterised by a stout com- 
pressed bill with high arched ottlmen,|nvenlBli coloration 
abovtib with bright-yellow breast and i^ite abdomen, and 
a sise unususl In the last-named family. The type is 7. 
eireiw or /. virfdta. which abounds in the VnitM States, 
Is mlgratoTy and Insectivorous, a voluble and versatile 
songster with remarkable powers of mlmieiy, and which 
nests in shrubbery. Iwtng usually four white eggs with 
reddish speckles. /. tbngieauda is another speoiee or va- 
riety, iubabltlng the southwestern portions of the United 
States. See cut under ekotk. 

Icteric (ik-ter'ik), a, and n. [b F. ictdrigue ss 
Sp. ietmeo s Pg, ieterioo b It. itterico, <ij, ic- 
tericu8f < Or, licrepiKd^ Jaundiced, < hcrepo^, jaun- 
dice: neeieterue,] X, e, 1. Affected wilii Jaun- 
dice.— 2. Preventing or dispelling jaundice.^ 
Icteric fhver. ioteilo rsmttteBt fimr,r«iiitUiig lo- 
teilo fever, see/msri. 
n. n. A remedy for Jaundice. 

[< icteric 4 -al] 


totae e 

ietmui (ik'te-miB), fi. [NL., < L. totemg, Gr. 
iKrepoCf jaundice; also a biro of a yellowish- 
green color, by looking at which, according to 
the simple therapeutics of the ancients, a Jaun- 
diced person was cured—the -bird died; cf. 
hcrepiac (sc, ^dog), L. icteriaa^ a yellowish kind 
of stone.] 1. The Jaundice.— 2. In hot, a yel- 
low appearance assumed by wheat and some 
other plants under the influence of prolonged 
exposure to moisture and cold.— 8. [cap,] In 
orwith., a Brissonian (1760) genus of birds, ap- 
proximately equivalent to tbe modem family 7o- 
teridw; subsequently used with various limita- 
tions, or as conterminous with the subfamily 
leterinm; now restricted to the American ori- 
oles or hangnests, such as the Baltimore oriole, 
letervs gafauta, Tbe type is technically con- 
sidered to be the troopial, Oriolue icterue (Lin- 
nmns), now called Jeterua vulgaris. See out 
under troopial— 4, leap,] A genus of mam- 
mals. 1827. ' 

ictie (ik'tik), a, [< L. as if HeUeuSf < totor, a 
blow : see ictus,] Sudden or abrupt, as if 
duoed by a blow; marked. Bushnelt, [Bare.] 
Ictioyon (ik-tis^i-on), n, [NL.^ < Gr, Zxrif, the 
yellow-breasted marten (taken in general sense 
of a ‘weaselOi + xhtWf a dog, b E. hound,] A 
genus of CantodB with small molars, 1 above and 
2 below on each side, containing I, venattcus, 
the bush-dog of South America, a small, close- 
haired species with short limbs and tail. The ge- 
nus is a pMUliar one *, it la sometimes referred wrongly to 
the famlb JfiistsZtocs, but belongs to the true dogs^ Canmm, 
and Is related to the African Ayoaonand the Indian Cyen, 
Lnnd, 1S42. Alio written JeUdoeyon, 
ictidA (ik'tid), fi. An animal of the genus Jc- 
tides (or Areftotte); a binturong: as, me black 
ietide, letides ater, 

IctideB (ik-tX^ddz), fi. [NL., irreg. < Gr. hertg, 
the yellow-breasted marten, 4 el&g^ form.] A 
genus of Viverridee, of tbe subfamily Jrctietinat, 
containing the binturongs : a synonym of Jro- 
tioHs, 

Zetinia (ik-tin'i-^), n. [NL., < Gr. licrlvogf 
* ‘ ^ ' of kitei " ■ 


Ing to the setni-regalar triaoontahedron. It is one of the 
thuteen Arohimedean 

iBOllhedril, iootlhiwlrail. aeeieo»ahearal,ieo- 

sdhedron, 

lAOBitAtrahedTOn (i^kd-sl-tet-rfi-hc'dron), n. 
[Nl^, < Gr. dKoeij b E. twenty ^ 4 rirpo-, r£rropf:c, 


-h -too?.] A large family of American oscine 
passerine birds with 9 primaries^ a conic-acute 
Dill with uunotohedtip, rictus without bristles, 
and angulated commissure. The family is veiy 
closd^ rSated to the FiingiUidm: It has also affinities 


if ’ «»e Con^ and repr^nte in America the Stumi^ 

E. fOMf, 4 eopOf seat, bas^ In crystal ^ a ^ or starlings of the old world. There are upward of 


•olid, belonging to the isometric system, which 
is oontained by twenty-four similar four-sided 
planes; a tetragonal trisoctahedron, or trape- 
Eohedron. 

ioOlMd (i-ko8^t$-id), n, A fish of the family 
Jeosteides, 

lOQg t ildlB (i-kos-tgM-dd), n. 

4 •4dw,] A family of acani 
typified by the genus Icosteus^ 
cut limits have been assigns 


^ _ the birds 

varionidy known as American atarlings, bladcblrds, ori- 
olea or hangnesta meadow-larin, cowbirdti^ bobolinks, 
etc. Tbe family Is dlvl<led Iw Coues Into four subfami- 
lies Atfdminm or roarsh-blaokbirds StnrnMinm or mea- 
dow-larks iceeriiB or oriolei and hangneets and Qu/seo- 
linm or crow-blaokMrds. A subfamOy leuirinm include! 
all the American orioles or hangne^ and related forma 

toterintor, < Gr, 
Yellow, OF mark- 
, ipeeifleally, having 

tbe characters of the /otenkte or Ictennw, 



(a) 

Bflhea with moose flaodd akin, unarmed head, kmg ^ v ^ 

„ . J and anal Bns with aeoroely ffiflerentiated nines lotAritiOllS (ik-te-rish'us), o. [< L. ieterus, Gr. 
«fi l^enjkt vmtnl iina: nppofed t^ rdatad Impog, the Jaundice, 4 E. -it^ious.] Yellow; 

>vliigtheeoler.of>Mdic^*ia. 



ietirltm (Ik-terM-tus), a. Same as icteriiious, 
aSJySrai!^ ietmU (Ik'ts-roid), a. [< Gr. *ikrepoe<%, 

(X-lKMi'4-in), n, A fihh of the ffimily oontr. 


kite.] A notable genus of kites, of the subfam- 
ily Mileinm and family Falconidm, founded by 
VieiUot in 1816, Tbetail Isahort and even; tbewlnga 
are moderate, with tbe third and second primaries long- 
est, and the ilrsi vaiy short ; tbe feet are amiiU; the tarsi 
are sontellate in front; the bUl is small but robust, with 
very convex culmen and small subcircular nostrils; and 
the plumage is dark-plumbeous or bluish. There are two 
speclos both Aroerioan. one of which is tbe common Hla- 
sisBippi kits 7. fu6e(8figsa or and the other 

tbe South American, 1, plumlfea* 

Ictiobinm (ik^ti-f-bX'nd), n. pi [NL., < letkh 
hus 4 -dnw.] A subfamily of Catostomidm^ 
with an elongate dorsal fln, compressed oblong 
body, and an interparietal fontauelle. it em- 
braces a few large fishes, Inhabiting chiefly the kUsaissippI 
and Great Lake baoitia known as huyaih-juSui or 
and tarpeuOterr, Bee cut under eofjHiueter. . 

lotiobtu (ik-tI'9-buB), n, [NL., a perversion 
of Mthuobus, < Gr. a fish, 4 Bevg, an ox 
(taken for * buffalo’: see huffak).^ A genus 
of fishes of the family CatosUmidw, popularly 
known as buffalo-fishes, typical of the subfam- 
ily lethbinw, Ectflnesgue, 1820. See cut under 
carp-sucker, 

letitberillin (ik-ti-tbB'ri-um), n. [NL., < Gr. 
iKTig, the yellow-lhreaBted marten, 4 Bifpiov, a 
wild beast.] A genus of fossil carnivorous • 
mammals from the Miocene of Greece, of un- 
certain systematic position: Supposed to be- 
long to the Viverridaty whence the name, given 
by Gaudiy ; by others regarded as related to 
the Byamiaee, 

Ictns (ik^us), n.; pi. ictus, [L. ictus, a blow, 
stroke, stab, thrust; in prosody or music, a 
beating time, a beat; < icere, pn, ictus, strike, 
hit, srmte.] 1. A stroke: as, fetus solis, sun- 
stroke. — 2. In pros, and music, rhythmical or 
metrical stress; additional intensity of utter- 
ance or delivery distinguishing one time or syl- 
lable in a foot or series from the others. Metri- 
cal ictus in poetry !■ malognus to qrllablo itreii or accent 
In ordinaiy speech. In modem or accentual poetry an 
ictus rsgnlarly coincides with the syllabic atress or accent 
primary or secondary. In dassical or quantitative poetry 
the ictus was also a stress-accent, but was independent of 
the syllablo accent which was a differenoe in tone or pitch. 

It regularly attached itself to a long time or sylbule as 
oontrssted with one or more shortOnt a long or longs 
could be metrically unaccented. The conflict between fo- 
ttts and accent In ancient poctiy may be exempUfled by 
the line 

Gmodble idnyani stdhllf prdprldmqne dliMfbo 

^ *(r95«.JBneld,L78X 

In which the accent la marired and the qyllabies bearihg 
the lotus are ttallolaed. The pert of a loot on wbidh the 
letuifaltoisoimtoiheeiMHMs(bata«eari<i. Inadipodr 
uneietueieetnMigertlumtheollMr. Inaeolontheletntv 


^ letni 

oneineMiirB domlnstM ill othen, A lubonlliuite lotni oaa 
alto aooomiMuiy the prlndpal iotna within the tame foot 
Ugr (I'Bi), a. [< ME. < AS. iaig (ss D. ^ 

G. eiaig ss Sw. < ft, ice, + -ft, E. -yi.J 
Pertaining to, compoBed of, produced by, re- 
Bembling, or aboimdinff with ice: as, an ft// 
surface;* iey ooldueBs; the ieg regions of the 
north. 

There it no armour agalnit fate ; 


DmUi layt hit ioy hands on 


ill 


Oonteniiou of Ajax au( 

. Tempt iey aea^ where totroe the watem roll, 

'Where clearer flamea glow round the 1 roien pole* 

Pope, Wludaor Voreat, 1. €80. 

Bolar heama powerful enough to f uae the anowa and blia* 
ter the human akin . . . may paaa throiigh the air, and 
atlll leave it at an iey tenmerature. 

TynduU, Forma of Water, p. 102. 

2. Figuratively, characterized by coldnenB or 
coolness, as of manner, influence, etc.; frigid; 
chilling; freezing; indifferent. 

If he be leaden, ftp, cold, unwilling, 

»e thou ao too. 5AaA, BlohTlll., 111. 1. 

/eg waa the deportment with whlish Philip iwceived theae 
demonatratlona of affection. 

Mottop, Dutch Bepubllc, 1. 18C. 
■Syn. a. Froaty, cold-hearted, atony, 
icy-pearled (Fsi-p6rld), a. Studded with span- 
i^es of ice. [Bare.] 

fio mounting up In iey-pearted oar. 

Through middle empire of the freeiing air 
He wander'd long, tni thee he apied from far* 

jrg(on,Odo,D. F. I.,iiL 

Id. An abbreviation of idem. 

-Id^. [Formerly also 4^ (< F.); m F. 4de ss 
Sp. Pg. It. 4do, < L. 4du8, a term, forming ad- 
jectives from verbs in -dre, -ere, or from nouns, 
as in aoidusj acid, < aoere, be sour, aridus^ arid, 

< arire, be ary, fluidila, fluid, < duero, flow, ufti- 

duaf living, < vmre, live, marUduaf morbid, < 
tnorhua, disease, tufUdm^ turbid, < ftrha, dis- 
turbance, ete. The suffix is really -due (-do-), 
the repr. the orig. or supplied stem-vowel; 
it occurs without the vowel in abaurdua, absurd, 
blandu8f bland, crudua, raw (crude), etc. Gf. 
Gr* -ft-i 7 C, -i(d)f, etc. : see 1. A common 

termination in adjectives (and nouns derived 
from adjectives) ox Latin origin, as in add, arid, 
fluid, vivid, turbid, morbid, flaccid, frigid, torrid, 
aolid, etc. It is not uhed as a formative in Eng- 
lil^.-*2. [NL. -idum, neut. of L. -idtid.] In 
cfim., a formative (also spelled -itft, and when 

names of^elemeu^^to form names of com- 
pounds, as in oxid, ehlorid, bromide, iodide, auU 
phid, etc., designating compounds of oxygen, 
chlorin. bromine, iodine, sulfur, etc. usage is, lu 
general, in favor of the form -ida; out in new formailona 
and lu many of the old ones, the form -id is also in use. 
-Ida. [( 1 ) L. NL. -ft (-Id-), pi. -id-M, fern. ; (2) 
L. NL. 4d-ea, pi. 4d-€B; both of Greek origin: 
see -idey, ~idw, and -fta* cf. -adS.] 1. The ter- 
mination of nouns Englished from Latin or New 
Latin feminine nouns (ultimately Greek or on 
the Greek model) in -ft, as caryatid, hydatid, ete* 
*2. In sool., the termination of nouns Eng- 
lished from Latin or New Latin nouns in -id<r, 
BA fetid, from Falidas, fringilUd, from FringiUidm, 
etc* In this diotionaiy such English forma being always 
adjacent to their obvloui primitive!, are uaually left with* 
out ctymologloal note. 

-Ida. [NL., assumed as a neut. pi. to •Utea, pi* 
-ido;.] In eo6l.f a fre<pient termination of we 
names of groups of aiumals, of no determinate 
rank in the olasnifioatory scale. Entomologists of- 
ten use it for subfamilies in which oaae it is the aame aa 
•ftor. It may or may not be etymologically the aame aa 
-eidtt. 

-ids. [L. NL., pi. of -idtjy, < Gr. -<%, pi. 
patronymic suffix: see -idoy.] 1. In words of 
Greek origin, a suffix denoting the descen- 
dants of a person to whose name the sufiix is at- 
tached, or a family or kindred of a particular 
origin : as, the Heraclidas, Homeridm, Eupatri- 
do;, etc. Specifloally-*2. In tne regular 
termination of the names of families, suffixed 
to the stem of the name of the genus whence 
that of the familv is derived, as Felidas (from 
Folia), LaniMte (from Laniua), Apodidm (from 
Aptly), etc. When the atom enda in 4-, the termination 
ia pniMly, aoeordlng to Onsik analogies, -Ofim, as Aonft- 
dm, SiiuiuOat, etc. ; but, for meohaiiieal unifonnity, soblo- 
Jliiu pi^er to use -ftm iu all eases. See-ui2. 

lOMli (!-dfl'an), a. [< L. Idwua, < Gr. 'TddZof, 

< *X(i9i L. Ida (see def.;.] Pertaining to Mount 
Ida, (a) a mountain near the ancient Troy, or 

the chief mountain in Orete, the mystic 
"hplaoe of Zeus: as, the Idosan Zeus. 

Bara eke that famous golden Apple grew . . . 

For wliloh th* Idman iSdioa dlaagr^ 

apnmr, F. Q., XI. vli. fil 
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Zdaliaii*(i-dA^liw), a. [< L. IdaUua, adj., < 
Idaliium, also laaUa. Qt. IddAmv, a city in (Cy- 
prus.] Of or x>ertaining to the ancient town 
of Idalia or Idalium in Cyprus, or to Aphrodite 
(Venus), to whom it was consecrated; inhab- 
iting Idmia. 

Jddlian Aphrodite beautifttl, 

Freah as the foam, new-hathed in Faphian wells. 

Tennywm, Oinone. 

ide^ (id), n. [< Norw. id, also called idmurt 
(murt, mort, small-fry, also a roach), =s 6w. id, 
ide ; in NL. idtiy.] A cyprinoid flsh, Leueiscua 
idua or Idtia melanotua. The golden ido is a culti- 
vated variety, known aa the er/e. It resembles the chub, 
and is found in northern European waters. 

ide^, n. [ME. ; see idea.} See idea. 

Theflrstrseasonintheyear) . . . la Ver^andyt begyn- 
noth the vlj. ide ci Fenerell and endurith to the vij. ids of 
May. Amold'e Chroti,, p 170. 

-ide^. [See 4dX.'\ 1. An obsolete form of -fti 
in adjectives like acide, fluide.etc. See 4dX, 1. 
»2. lu chem., same as 2. 

-Ide^. [See -»(/».] 1. Same as 4d!^, 1.— 2. In 
cool., same as -ftS, 2. 

idea (i-dg'fii), n. [Also dial, idee; m F. id6e as 
Sp. it. idea ss Pg. idea, ideia b D. G. Dan. idee 
B Sw. id^ < It.ldea (idSa, in ML. appar, idSa) 
(flrnt in Seneca; Cicero writes it as Greek), 
a (Platonic) idea, archetype, < Or. idea,, form, 
the look or semblance of a thing as opposed to 
realitv, a kind, sort ; in the Platonic philosophy 
the loiai were general or ideal forms, pattern 
forms, archetype models, L. formw, of which, 
respectively, all created things were the im- 
pencct antitypes or representations; < Uelv, 
see, s L. vidire, see, b Bkt. ^ vid, know, per- 
ceive, ss AS. triton, E. wit, know : see trif. j 1. 
In the Platonic philosophy, and in similar 
idealistic thought, an archetype, or pure im- 
material pattern, of which the individual ob- 
jects in any one natural class are but the im- 
perfect copies, and by participation in which 
they have their being: in this sense the word 
is generally qualified oy the adjective Platonic. 

The more probable view, Parmenides, of theae idaae is 
that they are patterns fixed in nature, and that other ^ngs 
are like mem ; and that what Is meant 1^ the pi^oipatlon 
of other things in the ideae Is really asalmilation to mem. 

Plato, Parmenidoe(tr. by Jowett), III, 849. 

Sooratea, he [Parmenides] said, I admire the bent of your 
mind towards idiilesophy ; tell me, now, was this your own 
distinotion between abstract ideae and the thlnga which 
partake of them? and do yon think that there is an idea of 
likeueas apart from the likeness which we poaaeaa, or of 
the one and many, or of the other notions of whioh Zeno 
has been ipeaklngt 

I think that there are luoh abstraot idoae, ndd Soc- 
rates. 

Parmenidea proceeded. And would you also make ab- 
stract ideae of mo Just and the beautiful and the good, and 
of all that class of notions? 

Yes, ho said, I should. 

And would you make in abstract idea of man distinct 
from us and from all other human oreatares, or of fire and 
water? 

1 am often nndeoldod, Parmenides, as to whether I ought 
to Include them or not. 

Plato, Parmenidea (tr. hy Jowett^ IlL 840. 

2. A mental image or picture. [Although Sir W. 
Hamilton says that idea never was used in any language 
in any but the Platonic sense (del. 1) until the time of 
Descuies, In English, as In French, this second meaning 
has been since me middle of the sixteenth century the 
commoner one In literature.] 

within my hart^ though hardly it can shew 
Thing so divine to vew of earthly eye^ 

The fayre Idea of your oelestiall hew 
And every parte reniaines immortalft. 

Speneer, Bonnets, xlv. 

When he shall hear she died upon hts worda 
The idea of her life shall sweetly creep 
Into his study of Imaginatiou. 

Shak., Much Ado, Iv. 1. 

[Species] Is called 
to say as a common i 
some knowledge had 
having that st 
two, we beare 


In a somewhat jpeonllar sense, to i 
dttoed and worked over. 

Whatsoever the mind perceives in Itaalf, or Is the Im- 
mediate object of peromAlon, thought, or undaretaikHiim 
that 1 call idea. Laeke, Human Understanding, ILvULlK 
Since therefore the objeota of sense exist. only in the 
mind, and aiw withal thoughtless and inaotlva 1 chooae 
to mark them by the word wso, which implies those prop- 
erties. Berkeley, Human Kiiowledga I. A. 

All the perceptions of the human mind resolve them- 
selves into two distinct klnda which I call Impreirim 
and Jdeae. The difference betwixt these conslsto In the 
degrees of force and livfdinesa with which they strike upon 
the mind and make their way into our thoughts or eon- 
sciuusness. Thoae perceptions which enter with the most 
force and violence we name Impreasiona; and under thia 
name 1 comprehend all our aensations, pasaioiis, and emo- 
tions, as they make their first appearance in the souL By 
ideoH, 1 moan the faint images of these in thinking and 
reasoning. Hume, Treatise of Human Nature, 1.1 1 L 
The term idea is oommonly used to inolode both imagea 
and concepts, marking off the whole region of the tegta- 
sentatlve from the presentatlve. But Tike the term no- 


having that shape : so as after we have seen one wdfe, or 
two, we bmre the iliapc thereof continually in our minds, 
and thereby are able to know a wolle whensoever we find 
him. BlMind^eilU, Arte of l^oke (1509X !▼* 

Yet atlll how faint by precept is expreait 
The living Imigc in the painter's breast ; 

Thence endless streams of fair idme flow, 

Strike in the sketch or in the picture glow, 

Pitpe, To Mr. Jervaa. 

3. In the langoa^ of Descartes and of English 
philosophers, an immediate object of thought — 
that is, what one feels when one feels, or fancies 
when one fancies, or thinks when one thinks, 
and, in short, whatever is in one’s understand- 
ing and directly present to cognitive conseious- 
ness. With the ifominaliita Berkaley and Hume the 
maantng of the woi^ hardly departs from def. % above. 
With Bald, Uu^d Stewart, and oUuwa it denotes an ob- 
jiot different from the real thing and from the mind, but 
medlatiiig between tham. But Hume naee the word 4cl«i 


tlon, it tends now to be confined to ooneq^ta. 

J. SuUy, Outlines of Psyohid., vll. 

4. A conception of what is desirable or ought 
to be, different from what has been observed; 
a governing conception or principle; a teleolo- 
gical conception. 

For anle understanding knoweth the ddl of the artifloer 
Btandeth in that idea or foreoonoelt of the worh^ and not 
In the work itselfe. Sir P, Sidney, Def. d Foeria 

I thought you onoe as lair 
As women in th' idea are. 

Cowley, The Miitnaa. 

There Is what 1 call the American idea. . . . This idea 
demands, as the proximate organisation thereof, ademoo- 
raoy — that is, a government of all the people, by all the 
people^ for all the people ; of eoursa a government on the 
principles of eternal JusUoa the unchanging law of Ood ; 
for shortness* laka 1 will call it the idea of Freedom. 

Theodore Parker, Speech at Antlilavery Convention, 
[Boetoii, May », 1860. 

ff. In the Kantian philoa., a conception of rea- 
son the object of which transcends al^ossible 
experience, as Go^ Freedom of the Will, Im- 
mortality ; in the Hegelian philoa., the absolute 
truth of which evemhing that exists is the ex- 
proBsion— the ideal realized, the essence whioh 
Includes its own existence: in the latter sense 
commonly used with the definite article; in 
other a priori philosophies, an a priori concep- 
tion of a perfection to be aimed at, not corre- 
sponding to anything observed, nor ever fully 
realized. 

Idea is the thorough adequacy of thought to Itarit the 
solution of the oontradictlons whioh attach to thought, 
and henoe, in the last resort, the coincidence or equlllb- 
rluffl of subjective notion and objectivity, whioh are the 
finite expreMion of that fundamental antitheaisof thought 
WaUaee, Logic of HegSl, Frolegomeiia, xxIU. 

6. An opinion: a thought, especially one not 
well estaolishod by evidence. 

That fellow aeema to me to poaaeaa but one idea, and 
that a wrong one. Johnean, lu Boiwdll, an. 1770. 

Unluckily Lord Palmerston became poaseaaed with the 
idea that the Frenoh minister In Greece was secretly set- 
ting the Greek Government on to reaiat our olalma. 

J. UeCarihy, Hist Own Timea zix. 

7. An abstract principle, of not much immedi- 
ate practical consequence in existing ciroqm- 
stances. 

Franoe went to war for the idea when she had nothing 
else to go to war for : and. havitm bound liberty hand and 
foot at home, proolalmed heraelf again the apoatle of lib- 
erft. Stubhe, Medieval era Modem Hist., p. 888. 

8. \eap.\ In entonu, a genus of nymphalid but- 

terflies, based on the Indian NymphaUa idea: 
now called Hesfft. Fahrftiiis, 1808.— 0. Iniaii- 
rie, a theme or subject ; a phrase ; sometimes, a 
figure. Often called a muaical idea.^A\m(itatiB 
idea, the Idea oonaidered as the aource of all reality.— 
Ardhlteotonio idea, the preliminaiy plan or sketch of a 
science.— Aasoolation of ideal. See aNsoeiation.— Do* 
oompl^ duplex idea, a union of two or more complex 
ideas in one.— Determinate idea. See dsesrmfteli.— 
Innate idea, see ftnafr.— luterial iite or ideala 
the brain, an impression made upon the oialn by an ex- 
ternal object— Flatonio idea. See del. L _ . 

ideaed. idea'd (I-de'adTa. [< idea + hmI*.] 
Provided with or possessed of an idea or ideas i 
used chiefly in compounds: as, a ime4deaed 
man. 

The writer had omitted to put the idea’ll words Into rad 
ink; so they had to be picked out with Infinite dUBoulft 
from the mass at unidead onea. 

C. Header Love me Uttlavl 

ideaffenouB .(i-d$-aj^e-nus), a. [< idea + -pa 
noua.1 Generating or giving rise to ideas. 

Each sensoiy impression lesvaa behind a record In ihi 
structure of the brain— an ideegmaue moleonla io Jn 
speak; . . . it iat he ae i daa p imeMenideoulea which aregg 
physical biila of mamcfy. ITiisftp^ Animal AntontoittB 

ideal (i-dS'al), a. and a. [< F. ideoZ, now ftMb 
B Sp. Pg. viegl m It. ddeoft m D. iaeoiai m 
Dam Sw:d£4 < LL. ddscOft^ exis^ 

' '.v£Gi> 


< Ij. idea, idea: see idea,} La. 1. Of or per- 
tainlng to or ooDBisting in ideas. 

The playi of ohOdren are endleM imitatioD, and the 
oonafcaiit exeroiie of the ideal faculty. 

J, F. darn, Bdf-Cnltureb p. 176. 

Been now few Americana aet a proper value on the rela- 
tive beating of our ideal and intelfectual jprogreiia thua 
iar. Sfedmofi, Poeta of Amerioa, Ini., p. ix. 

Xt will be underatood that by an ideal object ia meant 
an object preaent In Idea but not yet given in reality. 

T. H. Qreofi, Prolegomena to Bthloa 1 2*29, note. 

2. Existing only in idea ; confined to thought or 
imagination. Hence— (a) Hot real or practical ; Ima- 
glnaiy ; viaionary ; incapable of being rcaliied or carried 
out 111 fact: aa, ideal wealth or happineu; an ideal acheme 
of benevolence. 

Be [Spenser] lifts everything, not beyond recognition, 
Imt to an ideal diatatioc whero no mortal, I had almost 
aald human, fleck ia visible. 

Lowell, Among my Booka, 2d ser., p. 186. 
(^) Conforming completely to a standard of perfection : 
perfect 

There will alwBjrs be a wide interval between practical 
and ideal ezoellenoe. FambUr, 

Planning ideal eommonwealtba. Southey, 

All virtue^ all doty, all aotiveneaa of the human charac* 
ter, ere aet out by him [Spenser], under the forms of ohiv- 
eliy.foronr Instmotion: but hla ideal knight ia Christian 
to the core. CHadetane, Might of Bights p. 211. 

8. In philos,, regarding ideas as the only real 
entitieB ; pertaining to or of the nature of ideal- 
ism. 

which 'ia moat deairable to the mind. ^Fmereun^ 

4. Arising from ideas or oonoeptious ; based 
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truth, Justioe, ete.— 8, In artf the effort to 
realize the highest type of any natural object 
by eliminating all its imperfect elements and 
combinii^ the perfect into a whole which rep- 
resents ^ture, not as she is exhibited in any 
one example, but as she might be.— Absoluts 
Idealism, the doctrine of G. W. K Hegel 11770- 18iilX 
that things derive their reality from their being made 
by thought, which liaa an objective existence aa a part 
of the dlviiio absolute Idea (this being the organic unity 
of all thought^ and that tmnga are not inerdqr phenom- 
ena to u% but are of thoir inner nature phenomena or 
thoughts. The term ia by Engllah writers aometimea ap- 
plied to any dogmatio idealism, suoh aa that of Berkri^. 
— 'BeKimiain lafa-liatn the doctrine of Biahop Berke- 
ley (1685-1758), that the aouls of men and of God, and the 
ideas in them, are the only existences, and that the real- 
ity of external things consiats onljr in their jiermanenoe 


. exists 

mediate knowledge of It— EgotlstiOill ideoUsm, the 
doctrine that ideas are modes of the human mind Itself, 


181^ that the univeraal lubjeot or ego (not the ego of an 
individual person) la the source of the onjeot^ the external 
world, or non-ego.— OtfiOOtlTS tdoolism, the doctrine of 
F. W. J. von Schelllng (1775-1864)^ that the i^ation be- 
tween the subject and the object of thought la one of ab- 
solute Identity. It supposes that all thinga exlit in the 
absolute I'easou, that matter Is extinct mind, and that the 
laws of plwsios are the same aa thoae of mental reprasen- 
tations.— ftunaesndsntal the doctrine of Im- 

mannel Kant (1724-1804)b that the things to which the 


iugsasthei 

to the thlnkor. Things-ln-themsdLveB are hdd to bo ab- 
solutely unknowable. 



portrait.— zdssl beauty. See toaufp.— ideal bltan- holds some form of the philosophical doctrine 
bne touches e curve at ti^ Ini^nary of idealism : opposed to realisU 

really cutting a c^^vliioh^iesbkween twopointo^H and 

Bee cMaffieler.— ideia number. In the theory of complex ‘ 8. One W‘ho pursues or dwells upon the ideal; 

highest beauty or good.- 

MS a factor <rf a w nrnhiw* ^■p1^imel^ofa^af system An imaginative, unpMiCtical person J aday- 

of comnlex numliors cousider£ to ooncemed.- Ideal dreamer.- ooamoUietio idealiit. one who holds (hat 

partitloil,inl^,adivtoionof awholeintopartawhich — " . - 

can be auudered only in abatraction, not in reality ; meta- 
physioal partition. Sir W* Hamilton. aiByn. 2. Imaginaiy, 
lanoifal, shadoi^, unreal, chimericaL 


XL n, 1. That which exists only in idea; a v 

oonoeptiou that exceeds reality. IdeaUstic (i-do-arlis tik), 


A rigid aolid . 
Igid. 


lyrigii 


> iaan ideal; noaubatonoetoabaolute- 
A. Daniai, Frin. of Fhyaioa p. 199. 


8, An imaginary object or individual in which 
an idea is conceived to be completely realized; 
henoe. a standard or model of perfection : as, 


wo have no immediate intuition of a real non-ego or exter- 
nal world, but who iieverthidesa maintains that its exis- 
tence is known inf ereiitiriW byits effects in sensation. The 
teim^as intaoduced by Sir w. Hamilton (Beid's Worka 

, .. „ a. [< idealist + -fc.] 

1. Helating or pertaining to the philoscmhical 
doctrine of idealism or to idOBliBts.~8. Be- 
longing to an ideal or ideals ; striving for or 
imagining ideal perfection or good : as, ideals 
istic poetry or art; idealistic dreams. 


the ideal of l^auty, virtue, etc.; Bayard, the 

ftiral of chivalry. ’ tdealimdwsJt,%dealttdmsQ,i^ahtat:siTyan,SWi 

While the Idea srlvea rulea. the ideal serves as the arohe- ^deaZijcf, < ML. ^i^alitaX f-)s, idealUy , < LL. ide- 

alts, ideal : see ideal and -ito.l 1 

^.8 „ 


While the Ideaglvea rules, the ideal serves as the arche- 
type for the pennanent determination of the copy ; and 
we have no other rule of our actions but the oonduct of 
that divine man within us, with which we compare our- 
■riveiL and by which we Judge and better ourselves, 
though we can never reach ft. Hieae ideale, though they 
cannot claim objective reality, are not therefore to be 
conatdered as chuneras, but sujiply reason with an indto- 
penaahle standard, because it requires the concept of that 
whioh to perfeot of Its kind, in order to estimate and mea- 
A the degree and number of the defects in the 


■ w ^l ^ A { 


Moat, Critique of Pure Reason, tr. by Max Milller, IL 481. 

JBathetlc effects call up not merely ideaa but ideale, 
A great wonfc of art improves upon the real In two re- 
apeeta : It intensiflea and It tcanaflgures. 

J. War^ Encyc. Brit, XX. 7a 

8. A standard of desire; anultimate object or 
aim; a mental oonoeption of what is most de- 
sirable: as, one’s tdoal of enjoyment; our ideals 
are seldom attained.— Beau ideal, see beauddeal. 
■SfB. S. Patte/m, Model, eto. Bee oaamjde. 

IdMOMS a-dd'a-les), a. l<idea-i^ 4ess.'] Des- 
titate of ideas': 

IdealUatlon. Ideallie. ete. See ideaUeaUon, 
ideaUse, etc# 

Mtftllffin (i-dS'a4izm), n. F. iddalisme s 
8p. Pg. It. idcMismo ss D. Q.idetUismus^Jhin, 
iaeaUsme » Sw. idealism, < LL. ideaUs, ideal 


ide- 

The condition 
or quality of being ideal:" opposed to reality! 
in tuo Hegelian pUms,, existence only as an ele- 
ment, factor, or moment. 

Hie reality of a body is its sepsrateness as an isolated 
object ' its taealitp begins when tto resUty is abolished and 
It lias bworoe a moment or dynamic element in a larger 
unity. Wattaee. 

8. The faculty or capacity of forming ideals. 

Thua we might expect to And, wherever the fancy, the 
imagination, and the ideality are strong, some trsoes of a 
sentiment innate in the hnman arganlntion. 

M, F, Bwrttm, El-Medinah, p. 826. 

3. That which is ideal or unreal. 

Sensnons certttnde and the abstract classlfloations of 
science have pot to flight the winged and mtot-olad ideed- 
UUe of phtloKvby. Juar, Spec, PhU., XIX. 84. 

Ttansosndsntal IdsalltKextotenoe regarded as depen- 
dent upon the oondltlons of possible exp^enoe. 

We maintain the emplrioal reality of qiaoa so far as 
every possible experience to conoemed, but at the same 
time its tramoendental ideality: that to to say, we main- 
tain that npaoe to nothing, if we leave out of oonsideratlon 
the condition of a posaible experience, and acoept it aa 
■omething on which things by tbemsrives are in any way 
dependent. 

Kant, Critique of Pure Beaaoo, tr. by Max Miiller, XL 26. 


Me MmI and -<«».] 1. doc- n. [ - 

trine that the real ia of the nature thoiu^t ; 
ti». -n i. te H. 

-‘•-'-----iasrfflaaiasrfs 


aOIS of 4— lltay thst 1 

to so tfm which Is nndaratood to finply ah ideoUfliMdloh 
of the raalitlM of the worid with the feelings of men. 

T, H, Oroea, Prolegomena to BtUoa 1 87. 
It la the venr oHenoe of the Kantian idedUom thatob- 
Biwtthsrtf^ ‘ ■ ■ 


I till they an thc^sht. 

« JR Ceird, Woa of Xaot^ p. 887. 

8. Puxsqlt of the Ideal ; the act or prootloe of 
KhiatiBing; espedally, imaginative treatment 
^gTseiJeets; a stxiviiifsltor ideal beauty, 


Pg. idedlisar b D. idealiseren m G. idealisiren 
B Dan. idaalisere m 8w. idealisera ; as ideal 4- 
-iss.] L trans. To make ideal; give form to in 
accordance with any preconceived ideal ; em- 
body in an ideal form: as, to idealise a por- 

Ibe kinship of piW to love to shown smong other wsys 
in thia that A (ctooiSet its obfeeL 

if. ^! e mef, Man va Stata P> IS. 


lie intrans. To form ideals. 

Also spelled idealise, 

Ideallwr (i-dS'^li-zSrj. n. One who idealises ; 
an idealist. Also spelled idealiser. 

There to no idsolissf like unavailing regret all the more 
if it be a regnt of fancy as much as of real feeling. 

LoweU, Among my Booka 8d ser., p. 67. 

ideally (l-dS^a^-i), adv, 1. In idea; in thought. 

Factors ideatty sqMvated ftom their oomblnaUona 

H, Spenoer, Study of Sociol., p. 821. 

Truth to nature oan be reached ideally, never histori- 
cally. * Lowell, Study Windowa p. 217, 

2. According to an ideal, 
idealogic (l-&-a-loj'ik), a. See ideologic, 
idealogue (l-dS’^log), n. See ideologue, 
idealogy (I-df-al'9-31), n. See -ideology, 
ideal-real (i-aS^al-re^al). a. Both ideal andreal; 
having the oharactenstios of ideal-realism. 

The half-and-half systema the idsol-rsal, as they are 
called, held by so many In the preaent day in Germany, 
are in the position of a profesaedly neutral iMurson between 
two hostile armiea exposed to the Are of both. 

New Prineeton Reo„ 1. 22. 

ideal-realism (I-dS^al-rS'^l-izm), n. A meta- 
physical doctrine which combines the princi- 
ples of idealism and realism. The ideal-tealiam 
of Schleiermaoher, Boneko. Trendrienbnig, Ueberweg, 
Wnndt, and others oonsists in Acknowledging the correct- 
ness of Kant*s account of the subjective origin of spaca 
tima and the oonoimtions of oauaa aubatauce, and the 
lika and in holding, in addition, that these things have 
also an existence altogether independent of the mind. 
The ideal-realism of Vlrioi, B. Peiroa and othera consists 
in the opinion that natnre and the mind have suoh a com- 
munity as to impart to our guesses a tendency toward the 
truth, while at the same time they require the oonfliTOa- 
tioii of empirical acienoe. 

ideate (i-ds^at), v,; pret. and pp. ideated, ppr. 
ideating, [< idea + -ato^. Gf. equiv. Sp. Pa, 
idear = It. ideare,‘\ I. trans. If. To form m 
idea or thought; fancy. 

Letters mingle soula - 

For thus friends absent apeak. . . . But for these 

I could ideate nothing which could please. 

Domne, To Sir Henry Wotton. 

8. To apprehend mentally so as to retain and 
be able to recall ; fix permanently in the mind. 
[Bare.] 

n. intrans. To form ideas; think. 

Feeling in general to . . . the immediate oonsciouaneaa 
of the rising or falliM of one’s power of ideating, 

G, T, Ladd, l*byBiol. l*sychology, p. 508. 

ideate (X-de'at), a. and n. [< idea + -atol.] I. 
a. In metaph,, produced by an Idea, specifical- 
ly by a Platonic idea; existing by virtue of its 
participation in an idea. 

n. n. In mefapA, the correlative or object of 
an idea; the real or actual existence correlat- 
ing with an idea. G. M, Lewes, 
ideation (i-df-&'8hc>n),n. \< ideate ’¥~ion,'\ The 
process or the act of forming ideas. 

There is In it [the will] an element of conception, ictoo- 
f or intelleotnal retentiveness. 

A, Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 862. 

ideationaI(!-dS-a'Bhqn-a1), a. [< ideaHon-^ -al,"} 
Pertaining to the faculty of ideation, or to the 
exercise of this faculty; of or pertaining to the 
formation of ideas. 

What has never been presented could hardly be repre- 
sented, If the ideational process were undisturbed: even 
In our dreams white negroes or round squarea f or iustauoe^ 
never appear. J, Ward, Enoyo. Brit., XX. 62. 

ideatiye (i-dS'a*^iv), a, [< ideate + -ive,"} Some 
as ideational. 

The acoustio Images by awaUim In the ideoHve Held the 
correlated Ideaa render the words spoken by another in- 
telligible. Alton, and Noum, (timns.^ VIIL 2ia 

Idslt, G* An obsolete spelling of idle, 
idam (i'dem), adv, [L. iaem, m., n., eadem, f., the 
same, < <-, a pronominal root in is, he, that, etc. 
(see •dem, a demonstrative suffix; cf. 

ihidem. Hence idenHe, eto.] The same; the 
same as above or before: used to avoid repeat- 
ing Bomethin»lready written. Abbreviated id, 
idflilfkoiglld (1-dem-xft'shiend), a, [< L. idem, 
the same, + faeiendus, ger. of faeere, make, 
produce: see faet] Oirina itself as product 
when multiplM by a oertain basis. Thus, if ( 
is the basis of a multiple algebra, and J is imy 
other vid such that if as J is said to be 

idmfaeiend, 

ideillliacint(I-dem-fa'shi^nt),a. [<Lktof6m,the 
same, + /aotofi(t-)8. ppr. of faeere, make, pro- 
duce : see fact,’} Giving itself a^roduot wnen 
multiplieomto a certain basis. Thus, if I is the 
basis of a multiple algebra, ondi is another vid 
such that jl szj, thenl is said to De iden^fadent, 
Idsmflsctor (l-oem-faK'tqr), ft. [< L. tobm, the 
same, -f factor, one who mokes: see /actor, j A 
quantity or symbol which is at once id ' 
and 1 



idmnpofent (Mam^p^-tsnt), n. [< L. the 
eame, + poim(U)$f having ^wer: see 
In mmUw algehrtL^ a quantity which multiplied 
into iteelf gives itself. Ordmarjunity is idem- 
notent 

identio (I-den'tik), a. [Fomerly identick. idem 
tique, < F. idenUane sa Sp. id^tieo » Pg. It. 
identieo (of. D. G.idsnMsc/i ssBan. Sw. identiek), 
< ML. idenHcuSt the same, < L. identi- (in idem 
tUlem^ repeatedly), < the same: see idom 
Hty."] Same as identieaL [Bare.] 

And ndtant eyes are 

The beaid’i th’ idendaue beard you knew. 

The lame nttmerioelly tma 

S* JBuU«r, Iludibraa XL L 14a 
To aegregate the partiolea of matter in idtmUe ahapea 

JDuhi qf Argyll. 

Identical (I-den'ti-kel). a. [< identic + -al.] 
1. Being the same: aosolutely indistingaish- 
able ; distinj^uishable only- as points of -view of 
that which is one in its own oeing: also used 
loosely to express the fact that two or more 
things compared are the same in the particu- 
lars considered, or differ in no essential point. 

Abaolute Juatioe and abadute lore are never antagonia- 
tlCibutidaiitioal. 

ThModore Porkwr^ Love and the Afleotlona 
I cannot remember a thing that happened a year ago. 
without a conviction, as strong aa memory can mve^ that 
1. the same identical person who now remember that event, 
did then exist. deid, IntClleotaal Fowera liL 1. 

The choice of a representative was once identical with 
the oholoe of a chief. Our House of Commons had its roots 
in local gatherings like those in which uncivilised tribes 
adect head waxrlon. H. Spencer^ Frin. of Sociol., 1 498. 

8. Expressing identity. 

That aton eqnalaa ton is an identical proposition: that 
the weight of a ton of coals equals the weight of 20 owt 
of stones is an equivalent proposition. 

Q. JET. IfSiMt, Froba. of Life audMin^ 1st ser., XL IL | SO. 
Idantloal aauntlcuL Sec eottaiion.— Identleal "a*-* 
in (gpiomc^an official communication in terms agreed 
upon by two or more governments, each of which sends 
a copy to some power which they wish to influence or 
warn by a simultaneoua expression of unanimous opinion. 

— Identical 

operand unci 

ioeiiio idcnHcOt a phrase originating w 
in the 14th ccntuiy ). a proposition which is true ny virtue 
of the deflnitions ox the terms together with the ruleS'Of 
formal logic. Thus, ** Everything that is at once tall and 
either a man or a woman Is either a tall man or a tall 
woman,** is aa identical propodtioiL 
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ner aa to make one; treat as havhig the aanie 
use: consider ae the same in effect; represent 
as the same. 

Let us identifUt let us Incmorate ouraelves with the 
peqple. fftirte, Economical Ueforro. 

To idmttfu theology with the doctrine of the tupemat- 
und is, aa I have pointed out, to narrow the moaning of 
the word unnaturally. J. B. Sadey, Nat. Ueligion, p. oa 

2. To determine or establish the identity of: 
ascertain that something met with is identical 
with something othermee known; ascertain 
what a given thing or who a given person is; 
specifically, in mt histf to determine to what 
species a given specimen belongs ; as, the child 
was identified by its clothing ; the owner UUntU 
fied his goods. 

Ultima lliulc^ the furthest of the Britannic Idei^ haa 
been idmti^cd with all sor^ of localities. 

C. A'iton, Origins of Eng. Hist, p. 87. 

8, To mark or characterize in such a way as to 
show what the thing marked is; serve as a 
means of identification for. 

There is here not merdv mental arrest but actual con- 
flict; the voice perceived idenltificc Jacoby at the same 
time the bauds identify Esau. 

J. Ward, Bnoyo. Brit., XX. 62. 

To. Idenl^ one's Mlf with, (a) To regard one'a aelf 
as being the essence or chief factor of. 

Aa a statesman, he identified himedfvUh the atate. 

“ Bcottt Fexd. and Isa, IL Sa 


-__jisation, move- 
itave in the promo- 
wtth the abolition 


l*r$»eott, 

(b) To make one's self a part of (an 
tion 

movement 

n. intrana. To become the same; coalesce 
in interest, purpose, use, effect, ete. [Bare.] 
An enlightened self-interest which, when weU under- 
stood, they tell ut will idetUi/y with an intereat more en- 
larged than public. Bwrkc, Kev. in llranoe. 

IdentiBm (I-den'tizm), n. [< ident(ic) + «^.] 
The system or doctnne of identity: a name 
applied to the metaphysical theory of Schelling. 
8e6 identity^ 

identity (i-deu'ti-ti), n. [ss F. idenUti b Si 
idenUmd s Pg. identidade b It. idenUtd 
identiteit b G. idcnUt&t s Dan. Sw. idenUtet 





If tboae who blame my calling them trifling proposi- 
tions had hut read, and been at Oie pains to understand. 

what I had above writ in very plain " 

not but have aeen that by identical , 
only such wherein the same term, l 
I dea, is afllrmed of Itself : which I take to feHTthe propw 
slgnifloatloii of identical prcpocUianc ; and oonocming all 
Buoh, I think I may continue safely to say that to pro- 
pose them as instructive Is no bettor than trifling. « . • 
But if men will call propositions identical wherein' the 
came term is not affirmed of Itself, whether they speak 
more proi»erly than I others must Judge. 

Loiatc, Human Understanding, IV. viiL | S. 

identically (i-don'ti-kal-i), adv. In an identi- 
cal manner ; with actual or iutiinsic sameness : 
often followed by Ute eame or alike to express 
absolute sameness or likeness in every partio- 
ulor: as, two idenUeally worded notes; their 
views are idenUcaUy tite eame or dh‘A;d.~xdflntl- 
oally true, in older writingiL laid of that which is true 
as anot by virtue of the identity in existence of the sub- 
ject and predicate; now used in the sense of that which 
IS troe as an identical proposition or equation. 
idmtioalneBB (i-den'ti-ksl-uos), a. The state 
or quality of being identifoal ; sameness. 

She haa an high opinion of her aex, to think they can 
ohaxm ao long a man so well acquainted with their idem 
tiealnuc. Michardcon, Clarissa Harlowe, IV. 201. 

identifiable (I-den^ti-fl-^bl), a. [< identify + 
•able,'] Capable of being identified 
identifleation (I-den^ti^-k&'shqn), n. [b F. 
identifioation b Pg. idenHfieagao: see identify 
and ->loarion.] 1. The act of making or prov- 
ing to be the same ; the state of being made or 
regarded as the same. 

1 am not ready to admit the <d 0 tif(|loaridn of the Bomish 
faith with Ooapel faith. Pp. Wateon, Charge. 

Besemblanoe Itself may be fatal to identifleation when 
the law of being la change. j;iVaf(f,Bncyo.Brit,XX.81. 

2. The aot or process of establishing the iden- 
. tity of something; the aot or process of deter- 
mining what a^ven thing is, or who a given 
person is; speorfioally, in nat hiet, the deter- 
mining of the species to which a given specimen 
belongs; also, we determination thus made, 
identify (1-deu^ti-fi), e. : pret. and pp. identified^ 
rnTTidentifying. [sx r. identifier b Pg. 
iSentifica/resli. idenUficare^ identify, < ML. idem 
Hene. the same, 4- L. -floare, < faoere, make: 
see wisiiMo and ->y.] 1. trane, 1. To make to 
mite ( 


state of being the same; absolute sameness; 
that relation which anything boars to itself; 
loosely, essential or practical sameness. Prop- 
erly, identity belong only to the individual, 
thing, being, event, etc. 

In no form of government It there an abeolute identity 
ot intereat between the people and their mlera. 

Macaxday, Mill on OoverDment. 
Absolute identity. See abMoZuto.— Oenerio ideutlty. 
See paneHA—Fersuoal Identity. Seennraofiol.— Mn- 
OlSle of idontity, in IcgiCt the general fonnula A ■ A. 
^yiL SeecofiMtMM. 

ideogram (i'd$-$-gram), n. [< Gr. Mto, idea, + 
ypd/zna, a^writiug. ^me as leaac 


be the same; unite or combine in such a man- as 


', Tho Alj^abet, 1. 8. 
ideograph (I^dfi-^grtl },n. [< Or. amidea, + 
ypideiVf write.] A character, symbol, or figure 
which suggests the idea of an object without 
expressing its name. 

ideegrapmc (x^ds-o-graf Mk), a. [b F. idSo- 
yraphi^ b Bp, ideogrdfioo; as ideograph + 
•40.} representing ideas directly, and not 
through the medium of their names: applied 
speolfloally to that mode of writing which, by 
means of symbols, figures, or hieroglyphics, 
suggests the idea of an object without express- 
ixi^ts name, AU written algni arc believed to have 
been ideogimidiio In their orisin, aa are the Chineae oharao- 
tera and me nieroglyphioa of the ancient Egyptiana for the 
moat part. 

The piotuxe-writing of the Mexioana waa found to have 
given birth to a . • . family of idcoprapMc forma 

H. Spencer, Univexaal ProgroM, p. 19. 

A few yeara ago a religioua work waf printed at Vienna 
in the Mikmak language, in which no Icaa than 6701 idem 
praniUo nrmbcdi are employed. . _ _ . . 

leone Taiylar, The Alphabel^ L 21. 

idAggnpUMl (HdS- 9 -g»f'j-ki!l), a. [< Mw- 
graxiMe + •al.1 Same a. *deo^phie, 
laeomvliieaUy aOo. In 

an ideographic manner: as, a sentence ex- 

..[PL 

graphic : see 4ee.j A meth^ of writing in ide- 
ographic characters. See ideographic. 

ldawaphy(i-d|^g'^S-fi)»J*« [bP. 

= Pg. iaeograpniaf < Gr. «dfc, an idea, + -ypa^a, 
< ypSdetv, write.] The direct representation of 
. — SeeW«wra»We. 

oideaiogie; s 
Itideohgico; 

ideology + 40t]' Same m idddtogkal. 


Xdla 

Hla [N^con's] hatred cf IdMlotM Is wen kaoanb hat 
the uova waa that tpedca of Ideologic cenq^oritten that 
came Icaat into oolliaion with the prindydea of iiiuMriSl- 
iam. . Cnambara^amici/o, 

ideological a^d$-$-lojM.kti), a. liidodlagie 
H- -af. j 1. Pertaining to ideology. 

I would willingly have . . . peraeveredtothcendtnthe 
aame ulMtinenoe which I have hitherto obaerved from idm 
tdagieal diaouaaiona J. 8. lliU, Loglob IV. L | A 

2. Belating to or depending on the idea oy sig- 
nification. Jeaae Taylor^ The Alphabet, 1. 188. 

ideologist (i-df-oPd-jist), n. [b F. idMo^te: 
as id€olog<y + -isf.l 1. One who is occupied 
with ideas or ideob that have no real sipiifi- 
cance or value; one who indulges in theories 
or speculations, or fabricates ideal schemes. 

Aa to the cultivated and intdligent llberala of 1780^ ht 
cotiaigiiB them with a word to the mace where they bdemg ; 
they are ideologtete : in other wordA thdr pretended know- 
ledge la mere drawing-room prejudice and the i m a gin atloa 
ot the cloaet. ^ew Prineden Ren^JXL SOL 

2. One who advocates the doctrines of ideoh' 
ogy. 

The Bodoty of idcologiite at Autcnll. 

JSI^.M.,ZXI1L407. 

ideologue (I-dfi'f-log), n. [Also, less correctly, 
ideologue: < F. ideologue b Sp. ide&hgo b Pg. 
ideologOf K Gr. Wfo, idea, + -Adyoc, < hiyetiff 
speak: see -alogy.] Same as ideologist. 

Some domeatio idcalognc, who aits 
And coldly chooaea empire, where aa wdl 
He might republic. 

Mre. Browning, Aurora Ldgh, vllL 

^ [Also, less correctly, 

/ < F. idmo^ B Sp. ideologia b Pg. 

‘ i, < Gr. idia, idea. 4- -^ia, < hfyetv. 
. see -ology.] The science of ideas or of 
min^ a name applied by the later disolpleg of 
the French philosopher Condillac to the his- 
tory and evolution of human ideas, considered 
as so many successive forms or modes of cer- 
tain original or transformed sensations; that 
system of mental philosophy which dmves 
knowledge excluslv^y from sensation. 

Our nelghhoura . . . have made choice of the tormida- 
dogy , . • to oxpreaa that department of knowledge whidi 
had Dceii called the adenoe of the human mind. 

J>. Stowart, PhlloBOphical Baaaya IIL 

ideomotion (IMf-f -mfi^shqn), n, r< idea + mo- 
tion,] In physiol,^ motion induced by the force 
of a dominant idea, and neither voluntary nor 
purely reflex. 

ideomotor (lM$-fi-m5'tQr), a, [< L. idea, ideik 
4* motor, mover.] In phyeiol,, a term applied 
by Dr. Carpenter to muscular movemenui re- 
sulting from completjs engrossment by an idea. 
These he regarded as automatio, although ori- 
ginating in me cerebrum. 

In thla paper he [Dr. Carpenter] alao extended the Idea 
of reflex uorvoua fnnotion to the centers of aensatlon and 
Ideation, and enunciated the fundamental Bottonaef **ooii* 

aenaual and of idethmotor action. 

Pep. Sei. Mo., ZXVIIL 64A 

IdeopnudBt (l»dff-prak'Btet), «. [< Gr. Uia, 
idea, + vpSfVt doing f see praxU), + 4*(. j One 
who is impelled to act by the force of an idea; 
one who devotes his energies to the carrying 
out of an idea. . [Bare.] 

He himself, aaya the FittfeaBor, was among the oomplri- 
eat Ideologiata at leaat Ideopraepiete: in the Idea . . . hn 
lived, moved, and ftonght Carlyle^ Sartor Beaartn^ p. 128. 

ides (Idz), n. pi. [In ME. idue, also in sing, ide; 
F. i^ B Sp. idud . Pg. idue, idoe » It. idT b G. 
idue, etc., b Qt. eldol, < L. Mm, often eidue, pL 
.of unused sing. **Mde (Mm), the ides.] In the 
ancient Boraan calendar, the eighth day after 
the nones ^ that is, the Idth of January, Feb- 
ruary, April, June, August, September, Novem- 
ber, and December, and the 15th of March, Msy, 
July, and October. The seven days after the noaeo 
in each month arc Identlfled by thdr 
fore the idea (the ides tbemaelvea iiidudedkestlieelglith, 
seventh, sixth, etc., day before the idea 

A aoothaeycr bide you beware the idccci MMl 

Jfm GLf la Sa 

id est (id est). [L. : M, neut. of is, he. that, b 
G oth, igjie (see he^ and hit*, now if); eri b 
E. iff.] That is; that is to say: usually written 
wi& the abbre-mtion i. e. 

Idla (WH),n,^[^.M€Agen,m 
peculiar: see idioift.1 A g^ua of dipterous in- 
sects, of the family MMseMm. They ire ol medtam 
Bise and blackiah-giayocdicr, nmetlmeBreddldi-jdlcMreD 
the abdomen. Theeyeaarenaked;tlieaiiteniua8reep- 
preasad, with the third Joint half aa kmg afutoae th ea e e - 
oud; the bristle Is comb-like; tbelegssrealmsad 
ly hei^: the middle tiblie are naked on the iiMia 
the wlnga have no maiginal thoriK and tl 
of a flattened, round-ovd flgnra. The spec 
one laBufopaen end I 
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(id^i«um), fi.. [< Gr. UtatTfiAQ^ peouliar- idlolftlay (id-i-olV^)> [5 one’s 

< MidCecv, be peculiar, < Mioc, peculiar: see own^ + ^rpeia^ worsiup.] [^If-worship; ex- 


idUm,’\ A peoulfarily. 

The Idiomi^ Idlotiimi, end, above all, the idUumt of 
Shaheipeare will be thoroughly uiideratood, and lo tnuoh 
that now goee liy the boanl In all modern editions will be 
itetored with Intelligent reverence. 

C. Jf. JnffUby, Shakespeare : the Manand the Book, 1. 118. 

Idle-. [L. fdio-, < Gr. one’s own, private, 
peculiar: see idiom.! An element in com- 
pound words of Gre^ origin, meaning < one’s 
own/ * private,’ ’peculiar.’ 


cessive self-esteem. [Rare.] 
idolatiy . . . differs but a letter with idiolairy. 

JUp, Jndrtm^ Ninety-six Sermons^ II. S0S(ed. 1841-44). 

idiom (id’i-um), n. [Formerly also ideom; 1). 
idioom B G. Dan, 8w. idiom s F. idiome b Sp. 
Pg. It. idioma, < LL. idioma, < Gr. id/u/ia, a 
peculiarity, property, a peculiar phraseology, 
idiom, < ioiovffdcUf make one’s own, appropriate 
to oneself, < l6/oc, one’s own, private, personal, 
ifiobWt r<, Or. Miof, peou- ?««?“"' “PM^e. <*. Fiimc, prob. for 

11*.. ^ offshoot.] A term uroposod .^**^*®f* o^y(=l‘.##M>oii8^wn, his, 

^ — her, etc.), connected with o0e*f, acc. 


flar, Hh /3?uurr6(,^ offshoot.] , ^ 

by j^hs for certain individual cells or tissue- 
elements which differ greatly, as regards their 
contents, from the surrounding tissues. Such 
are the resin-cells, tannin-cefls, crystal-cells, 
etc,, found in various plants. 

UUoeragy (id-i-ok’ra-si), n. [= F. idioorasie, 
idioeriMe, i Gr. i^iOKpaaia, a peculiar tempera- 
ment, < t^ioc, one’s own, peculiar (see idiom), + 
mixture, temperament: seecrosto.] Pe- 
culiarity of physical or mental constitution ; 
that temperament or vital state which is pecu- 
liar to a person : idiosyncrasy. [Rare.] 
UUocratic (id’^i-$-krat’ik), a. [< idioerasif 
(-crat^) + -ic/ of. aristocratic.] Peculiar in re- 
• gpect of constitution or temperament; idiosyn- 
cratic. 

idioeratical (id’'i-$-krat"i-kftl), a. [< idioeratic 
+ ~al.J Same as idioeratic, 

Idipoy (id'i-^si), a. [Also idiotepj < idiot + -cy ; 
!tly<(5r.'‘ 


they, and with ov, s L. sui, of oneself: see sui 
i/eneria,] 1. A mode of expression peculiar to 
a language ; a peculiarity of phraseology ; a 
phrase or form of words approved by the usage 
of a language, whether written or spoken, and 
often having a signification other than its gram- 
matical or logic^ one. See idioUsm, 1. 

There are certain iditms, certain forms of speech, cer- 
tain propositions, which the Holy Ghost repeats several 
timea upon several occasions In the Scriptures. 

Dorns, Bermona 

Some that with Care true Eloquence shaU teach, 

And to Just Idioms fix our doubtful Speech. 

Prior, Carmen Beeularo (1700X st. 84. 

2. The genius or peculiar oast of a language; 
hence, a peculiar form or variation of lan- 
guage; a dialect. 

The beautiful I*roven^ . . . more rich and melodious 
than any other idiom in the Peninsula. 

Prssoott, Ferd. and Iia., Int 


not directly < Qt. liiureia, unoouthness, want of _ , ^ 

education, also private life or business, < ■Byn. 9. DiaUet. Diction, etc. See lan^^s. 

a private person, etc. : see idiot,] The state of idiomatic (id’'i-^mat'ik), a, [s F. idiomatique 


= Sp. idiomdtico s Pg. It. imamaUco (cf. G. 
idiomatisch s Dan. Sw. idiomatislc), < NL. idio^ 
matieus, < Gr. IdtupaTiKdg, peculiar, characteris- 
tic, < mupa(T~), a peci^arity, idiom: see idi^ 
om.] 1. Peculiar to or characteristic of a cer- 
tain language ; pertaining to or exhibiting the 
ldiOCarclO]diaiioiiB (id’'i-5-ri-klof'arnuB), a. [< particular cast of a language or its charac- 

ft !•__ j_ j. ^ ^ teristic modes of expression.— 2, Given to or 

marked by the use of idioms: as, an idiomatic 
writer. 


being an idiot ; natural absence or marked de- 
^t of understanding ; mental imbecility. See 

I wOl undortike to convicts men of idioey If he osn not 
t tbe^j^roof ^thst three angles of a tria^h^are ^ual to 


two right angles. 


F, W. MborUon. 


Gr. idiof, peculiar, + KhiUuoQ, circle, + 

^iveeOai, appear.] Same as idiophanous, 
Uiodaetirlm (id’^i-o-dak'ti-le), ,n, pU [NL., < 
Gr. Miof, peculiar, 4- daxrvAoc, finger, toe.] In 
gunde vall’s system, a group of osome passerine 
birds related to the crows, consisting of the 
birds of paradise and sundry others, and con- 
stituting the fourth family of the cohort Go/io- 
morphsB, 


Now, there Is not In the world so certain a guarantee 
for pure idiomoJtic diction, without trloki or affectation, 
as a case of genuine excitement, Ds Quinesy, Styles 1. 

Uke moat idiomafio as distinguished from correct writ- 
ers, he (Diydenl knew very IftUe about the language his- 
torically or critically. 

Lowell, Among my Book% 1st ser., p. 76. 


i Gr. lfJfOf, one’s idiomfttical (id'i-9-mat'i-kfil), a, [< idiomatic 

QWTij + «d/f, p^gs of labor.] In re- + Idiomatic. 


producing or briniring forth by means of a spe- 
eial i>ore or opening of the body devoted ex- 
clusively to this function, and through which 
the genital products are extruded, when idio- 
dlnio animals have a special gonaduct, this is 
called an idiogonaduet. 


M mm mMmmo, au uio Jiwiiivr uiv wc|,urw«uyi ■cttiii,, m i 

in the latter a special (iSiot) pore being developed. 

B. K LnniSter, Eucyc. Brit., XVl. 682. 

fdioelBOtriC (id’'i-o-$-lek'trik ha. and n. [< Ghr. 
ISiog, one’s own, peculiar, + £. electric,] Z, a. 
Xleetrio by virtue of its own peculiar proper- 
ties, or manifesting electricity in its natural 


Milton mistakes the idionuUieal nie and meaning of 
**mundltia».'* 

T. Warton, MUton'a Smaller Poems, Horace, L A 
His enthusiastic mode of thinking, and his foreign and 
idiomaHeal manner at expreesiug luniself, often excited 
a smile on the grave cheek of the count 

idiomatically w 

a.*..*, — w„.__ ^ — a idiomatic manner; according to the idiom of a 

language. 

i^omorpUc (id’'i-f-m6r^fik), a. [< Gr. Idtoc, 
one’s own, + pop^, form.] Having its own or 
characteristic form. This term was introduced Into 
lithology by Boaenbucoh, to indicate that a mlneial form- 
ing pan of a rock-maaa haa the crystalline faces which 
belong to it as a speoiea and that it has not been forced 
by the other minerals with which it is associated to take 
their form more or less com|dct61y. 

The normal plutonio rooka are oharaoterlsed by a struc- 
ture in which idiomorphie constituents occur only in 
small proportion. Oeol, Mag., 8d dec., IV. 128. 

idiomorphically (id^i-^mfir'fi-l^l-i), adv. In 
an idiomorphic manner. 

All of the oonstltoents are idtemorphioaUy developed. 

Amer, JfaturalUt, XXIlTioQ. 

idiomUBCIllaff (idM-6-muB'kfi.-lSr), a. [< Gr. 
idtoc, peculiar, + £• musetdar,] Pertaimng to 
muscle exclusively— ZdlomuBoiilar oontraotUm. 
' the contraction of muscular fibers when struck. The lo- 
cal wheal which appears at the point struck, and usually 
remains there, but sometimes divides and travels off in 
either direction as a aluggtsh wave, is oalled the local, and 
the contraction at the entire band of libers to the ends of 
the muscle the general idiomuseular contracUim, 

'ik), a, [< id\ 
Same as idiopathic. 


UtofffnenMKF 

manner of an idiopatbio disease; not sympto- 
matically. 

idiopatby (id-i-op’ff-thi), n.; pi. idiopaUdes 
(-thiz), [h F, idiopathic m Sp. iSiopatia b Pg. 
idiopathia b It. idionatia, < Gr. IdiowaBeia, feeliim 
for oneself alone, < mcnadig, affected for onesefi 
in a peculiar way, < IStog, one’s own (see idiom), 
*f Tradog, feeling, affection.] 1. Inpathol,, an 
idiopathic character of disease ; a morbid state 
or condition not preceded and occasioned by 
any other disease.^ 2t. An individual or per- 
sonal state of feeling; a mental oondition pe- 
culiar to one’s self. 

Men are so full of their own faneiee and idtopalAito that 
they aoarce have the civility to Interchange any worda 
with a atranger. Dr. B. More, Pqrchatlianaria, Pref. 

idiopbanlBin (id-i-of'^uizm), n. [< idiopha^ 
n-ous + -ism,] The praperty of being idiopha- 
nous. 

idiopbaaoUB (id-i-of ’a-nus), a. [< Gr. Mior, 
peculiar, + < faiveoGai, appear.] Ex- 

hibiting axial interference figures without the 
use of polarizing apparatus: said of certain 
crystals, as epidote. These fipires are some- 
times called epeptie figures. Also idioeyclppha- 
nous, 

IdiophyUlim (id'i-5-fll ' um), n. [NL., < Gr. 
idtog. peculiar, + 6bX^, leaf.] A genus of fos- 
sil ferns established by Lesquereux, based on 
a small round or broadly obovate leaf found 
at Mazon Oeek, Illinois, m the lowest strata of 
the middle coal-measuros. This leef by its peculiar 
ureolation is closely rriatod to IHctycphyllum, but differs 
from it in nothavingthepinnatooharaoterwhlohtheleavei 
of all the apeoiei referred to that genua have. 
idioplaBm (id'i-9-plazm), n. [< NL. idioplasma, 
< Qt, Ifiioc, one’s own, + KhAopa, a thing formed : 
see plasma,] Same as germ-plasma. 

The chromatin mnat carry the hereditary oharactcra, and 
therefore haa been termed the idioplasm. 

Amer. Jour. Peyehdl,, I. 648. 

IdioplaBBia (id’^i-f-plaz^mfi)^ n. [NL.] Same 
as germ-plasma, 

ldiopi^olctfoal(idn^.Bi-k^loj'i-kf^ [< 
Gr.ldfoc, one’s own, + E. psychological,] Of or 
pertaining to one’s own mind. 

The psyohologloal method . . . may be divided into two 
heads, aceorditig as we seek to develop moral science by 
the interpretation of the oonsoienoe itself, or by tracing 
the development of the moral out of the non-moral in the 
■tudy of payoholc^cal facte outalde of the oonsoienoe. 
^^IdfiSpeyohotogical** and **heteropByohologioal " are the 
epitheta employed to denote theae two methods 

F. L. Patton, New Princeton Kev., L 181. 

IdiorepnlllTe (id'i-p-rf-pnrslv), a, [< Gr, 
liios, one’s own, + E. repuMve,"] Bepolling 
itself. 


U n. A term introduced by Gilbert for those 
substanees whioh become electrified by fric- 
tion, in distinctioh from aneleetric. This diitinc 
tkmwaa, however, baaed upon the crroncons idea that cer- 
tain aubatancea (as metals) could not be electrifled in this 

idUotfofetie(id'i-f«Iot'ik),<(. [<Gr.IiI«>c, one’s 
own, -1- y^MTTiKdc, of the tongue: see glottic^,] 
Using words or names invented in one’s own 
mind. 

The boy eoon gave up his idioglottio endeavori, learning 
German before his nozt-born aster had reached the age 
at beginning apeech. Sfience, XII. 146. 


The early theortei regarded fdleotrioall phenomena aa 
produced either by a alngle fluid, idw^reimldve. but at- 
tractive of all matter, or elae as produced by two fluids 
each idiorepwletve, but attractive of the other. 

W. JL Orove, Oorr. of Foroea p. 88. 

idlorrhythmlc (id^i-f-rith’mik), a. [< (jfr. Mmc, 
one’s own, + IniOpACf rhythm.] Self-regulated ; 
consisting of self-governing members : an epi- 
thet of those convents of the Greek Church in 
which each member of the community is left 
to regulate his own manner of life. Also writ- 
ten idiorhytJmic, 

In an idiorrhythmUt monaatery each monk Uvea aa he 


pleasea ; If rich he haa a anite of apartmonta, if poor he 

.. ...SX,. _ 

^ iKjttnd 


Idiogonadfiet (id’^i-^gon’a-dukt), 91. [< Gr. 

Idror, one’s own, 4* E. gonaduetf q. v.] The 
gonaduct of an idiodinic animal. 

The genital duota of idiodinic forma may be called idio- 

UtagrMh (W'i-£^f), !». [< to. <^’s 
«W^.+ wyTte^ A m erk o s signature Beme ae WtopaftleeK,. 


pemdisr to an todlvldiMl; a private mark or IdioMthie (IdM.^.path'lk), a. [< idtopaOt^ 
trade-mark. . +-Jc.] In nafkol., of or pertaining to a primary 

(id'i’^-graf ik), <*• [< idiograph -¥ morbidstate; notseeonaa^orimingfromany 
■4e,j Pei^^ng to or oonsigting of an Idlo- other disease: as, an idiopaUtie affection: op- 
or idiemphs. r/ posed to i^ptcH9»aric.--|diopatlitoaa«ii^ 

^ (Id-i-oJ/i-nus), a, [< Gr. W<of, peeu- do. see the nouni. 

» 4* ywi, femue (in mod. W. pistil).] In IdfOigfliihieal a. Same as 

, not having a piitiL 


shares a cell with a hrothcr. DiaolpllL , 

Ho opinion rather than by authority ; a monk la not l 

to adend vespers, but if he omitted to do so two days tun- 
ning without valid excuse hla brethren would Iwii to 
talk about his laxity and show signs of disapproval. In- 
stead of an abbot an idiorrhythmic convent ii governed by 
a deliberative aaaembly and two or three annually elected 
prcildenta. Athdotan MUey, Athoa, or the Mountain of the 
[Monks (1887X p, 66. 

idiOBtatic (id^i-o-stBt'ik), a. [< Gr. W/oj, one’s 
own, 4- araniedc, static : see static,] Pertain- 
ing to a mode of measurement of electri- 
city in whioh no auxiliary electrification is em- 
ployed. 

The accessory electrometer or gauge la oalled an fdio- 
elatie electrometer* 

J, E, B, Qordon, Elect, and Mag., 1. 66. 

UiOBFlloraBjr (id’^M-sin'lcr^i), ft.; nl. idiosun- 
crodds (-sizj. lasF,idiosynera8iemiGip,lt,idio-, 
sinerasiassPg, idiosynerasia, < Gr. IS/offvyKpaeia, 
also ISioobyKoaoic, a peculiar temperament or 
habit of body, < Mtof, one’s own, peculiar, + 
ic, a mixture, tempering, < ovyitepavvi/vai, 


pertaining to a primary inyspaatc, a mixture, tempering, < avyiafmvw^, 
Loary or ansinff fromany mix with, < otv, with, 4- Hspawvvoi, mix, > icpiaic, 
iS^tMe edition: op- amixing: seeorairis.l A peculiarity of mental 
or phycdoal oon^tumn or temperament ; ehar- 
acteristic susceptibility or antipathy inherent 
in an individual; spedm mental dii^ositlon or 
tendency. 



, Sdiofinietaiy 

llunre no mtlmtliy, or nfthertfdio-iyfitfrMy, in diet, hn* 
moor, ilr, enytung. air T, Broume, Eeliglo Medici, IL 1. 

Ttaet I am fond Indulging^ beyond a hope of nrmpa* 
thy, In auch retroapectloD, may be the lymptom <a lome 
aloUy idio^fnmuy. Lamb, New Year*! Eve. 

IdiotynoratiM areb however, fireqnent ; thus we find one 
penon baa an exceptional memory for aounda, another 
lor oolouro, another for forma. 

J. Ward, Enoyo. Brit, XX. 61. 

idiosyncratio (id^i-^ain-krat'ik), a. [< idUntyfi- 
craay (-eraf-) + 4d.] Relating or pertaininff to 
idiosyncrasy ; of or arising from individual dis- 
position or susceptibility : as, UHosyneraUe sym- 
pathy. 

Only by oompariadn are weabletogeneraliaeL and to dia- 
oover what ia tdi^ieratie in theae maiiifeatatlona 

J, Nehan, Amer. Jour. Psychol., 1. 874. 

Both aenaory and non-aenaory hallucinatlona ... are 
idieigfieratfe and unabared. JS* Ourmy, Mind, X. 168 . 

idiot (id^i-Qt), n. and a. [Formerly also ideot; 
< ME. idht ydiot as D. idioot b G. Dan. 8w. 


idiot, < OF. idiot, F. idiot m Sp. Pg^. It. idiota, 
an idiot, < L. idiota, an uneducated, ijgmorant, 
inexperienced, common person, < Gr. toi^rt/c, a 
private person, a common man, one who has 
no professional knowledge, an ignorant, ill-in- 
formed man, < IStovadai, make one’s own, < Idiog, 
one’s own, peculiar: see idiom,'] I. n. If. A 
private person. 

St Auatiu affirmed that the plain placea of Scripture ate 
soificient to all laica, and all idiota or private penona. 

Jer. Taylor, 

Rf. An unlearned, ignorant, or simple person. 

Estwarde and weitwarde I awayted after faate, 

And xede forth aa an ydioU in oontre to aapye 
After Pierea the Plowman. 

Pirn Plowman (B), zvL 170. 

Ghriat waa received of idtota, at the vulgar peofde, and 
of the aimpler aort BloutU, 

A fool or dupe ; one who is fooled. 

‘Weneat thou make an ydiot at our dameT 

Chawtor, Prol. to Wife of Bath'a Taleb 1. 811. 

4t. * A professional fool ; a jester; a clown. 

The idaot likes with babies for to plaie : . . . 

A motley ooate, a oockeacombob or a bell, 

Hee better likes then Jewelles that exoell. 

O. Wkitfiey, Emblems (1686X P* St 

The head of an idaot dresaed In aoapand bella, and ga> 
Ing in a moat immoderate manner, apaetator. No. 47. 

6. A human being destitute of the ordinary 
mental powers; one who is bom without un- 
derstanding or dmcemment, or who has utterly 
lost it by disease, so as to have no lucid inter- 
vals ; one who, by deficiency of the intellectual 
iaoulties, is unfit for the sooial condition, or 
for taking care of himself in danger. 

Genotona idiota are rarely phyaioally well made. They 
/appear to have received, in many instanoei, with the heri- 
tage of a defective brain, an enfeebled, dwarfed, often crip- 
pled body. Jhwk'a Jjandbook qnt^ SeUnoea, IV. tfS. 

•6. In old Eng, law, one who has been without un- 

AH distin^ished from a^^afic. ** At the pres- 
ent day idiocy is considered as a species of in- 
«anity or lunacy.” (Eapalje and Lawrence,) 

An idiot, or natural fooi la one that hath had no under- 
•atanding from hia nativity. Btaekatono, Com., X. viii. 

n. a. Afflicted with or indicating idiocy; 
idiotic. 

The tale of Betfy Foy, 

The idiot mother of an iaiot boy. 

Byron, English Bards and Scotch Beviewers. 
Ye mar a comely face with idiot tears. 

Tannyaon, Geraint. 

l^Rdh^^i^une given to tricot stitch in crochet 

idiot (id'i-ot), V, t, [< idiot, n,] To make or 
render idiotic. 

And being much befooVd and idiotad 

By the rough amity of the other, sank 

Aa into sleep again. Tannyaon, Aylmer'a Field. 

Idiotcy (id M-Qt-si), n. [< idiot + -ry / prop^. idi- 
ocy, q. V., the t being involved in the c.] Same 
as imocy, [Rare.] 

A state of mind which cannot comprehend the mmlng 
of an enactment or a penalty— aa infancy, idiotey, inaim- 
Ity. ignorance at tlie dialect spoken— excuses the indi- 
VulUM from unniabment 

^ A, Bain, EmoUona and Will, p. 621. 

UUothalMloa (id'^i-^tha-l&'mf-S),».pl. [NL., 
< idiotkaUmuy (see idiothalamoue) + -corT] A 
division of lichens inoluding the Umbelicariei, 
Opegraphei, etc., .now placed in several tribes. 
Also ratten iSotkoXami, Idiothalamia, and 
Idio^wdantii, 

Idiotbl^iaMms (id'i-^thaiv>nu>)> a* I< NL. 
idioihaiamm, < Gr. loiof, one’s own, + Bahunc, 
a room: see iMamua,] In hot., having certain 
parts of a different color and t^ure from the 
Qialluax applied to lichens. 
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idiotie. (id-i-ot'ik), a. [s F. i^Hque a Sp. 
ididUco a Pg. It. idioHeOj idiotic, < LL. idAoUcus, 
uneducated, ignorant, < Gr. UiuriKb^, private, 
unprofessional, unskilful, mde, < a pri- 

vate person: see idiot and -ir.] If. uncul- 
tured; plain; simple. See extract under idiot- 
tcaZ.— 8. Pertaining to or resembliiiff an idiot; 
afflicted with idiocy; having the quality of idi- 
ocy; very foolish; stupid. 

The stupid sncceaalon (of Epicureans] perslated in main- 
taining that the Sun, Moon, and Stars were no bigger than 
thejir^appwrto^e idiotic stuff against 

BanUay, Free-Thinking, f 4D. 
idiotica. n. Plural of idioUeon. 
idiofflcalt (id-i-ot4-k§l), a. [< tdiolte + -aZ.] 

1. Same as idiotie, 1. 

Truth is content, when it oomea Into the world to wear 
our mantle^ to learn our language ; it speaks to the most 
idiotioal sort of men in the most idiatiotd way. The rea- 
son of this plain and idiotieal style of Scripture it may be 
worth our farther taking notloe of. 

J, Smith, Select Disooursea VL, On Fropheey. 

2. Same as idiotic, 2. 

Idiotically (id-i-ot'i-kal-i), adv. In an idiotic 
manner; very foolishly. 

You are idiotiodlly shouting yourself black in the face. 

SaL Amor,, N. S., LVI. 106 . 

idioticalneiB (id-i-ot^i-kBl-nes), n. The state 
of being an idiot. Bailey, 1731. [Rare.] 
idio^on (id-i-ot'i-kon), n.; pi. iaiolioa (-left)* 
[NL., < Gr. idiioriKbv, neut. of IdimiKde, private, 
taken in the sense of Uioq, peculiar to oneself: 
see idiotic and idiom,] A vocabulary or word- 
book of a particular dialect; a dictionary of 
words and phrases peculiar to one part of a 
country. [Rare.] 
idiotiidi (id^i-pt-isn^ a. 

- -^1.] Idiot 


Idto 

same labftanoatnrittding the typical mbatBBOiflMlf; a»- 
roonia, for example, is idiotypio with etbylanSnsu pbanyli^ 
mine, and all the organic bases derived from It a nw di - 
tiltion, and theae are Idiotypic one with the oilier.. 

" Ihy WackenrodercJ.pt.r 


as idiot + -ioH^,] 


[b 

Idiotic. 


I Dan. Sw. idioUak; 


And euerye man thought his own wysdome best which 

’ " "" ^ stark folyshnesse all, and moost ydiot- 

Image of the Two Ghurones, L 


same term waa applied l»r M . , . 

18) to oertaln iion-cryatalllne organic bodice wbloh, asoagd- 
Ing tohJsobaervatlons, exhibit oertaln simllaritiMof stnio- 
ture." (iraC(«.) 

WotSinc (id^i-^tip^ik), a. K idiotype -f -4e,] 
Of or related to a particular class or type. See 

idiotype. 

lUe(rdl),a.andn. [< ME. ideZ, < AS. ideZ, emp- 
ty, useless, vain, b OS. idal, idil b OFries. iael 
= D. ydel, vain, fyivolou^ trifling, b MLG. LG. 
idol, empty, mere, b OHG. ital, empty, useless, 
mere, MHG. itel, G. eitel, vain, conceited, tri- 
fling, B Sw. idel, sheer, pure, downright, b Dan. 
idol, sheer, mere, perhaps orig. ‘clear,’ b Or. 
Wapdg, clear, pure (of springs), of common root 
with Gr. the upper, purer air (see etkcrl, 
wthrioacope), dWeiv, burn, Skt. ifidh, kindle, 
AS. dd, a fire, a funeral pile, det, E. oast, a kiln: 
seecd^t] L a, 1. Empty; vacant; not occu- 
pied: as, idle hours. 

Huo thet wyle thaune by yherd ; ne oome nagt baoora 
god mid suorde adraxe and mid blodi honden ne ydal hon- 
den. 7yanhyUbfInwU(a,JLT.£\p.m, 

Bqient at AfZe times as thou may'st 

NAo*., 8 Hen. XV., ill. 
Dosing out all his idla noons, 

And ev'ry night at play. 

Cottiper, Epitajdi on a Hara. 

2. Not engaged in any occupation or employ- 
ment; unemployed; inactive; doing nothing. 

The bee has thre kyndis [ohanoteristles]. Ana aa that 
Boho es nener vdGZ. 

Hamupdia, Pram TreaUies (E. B. T. 8.X F. 8. 
Why stand ye here all the day idle I Matsx.6. 

The Queen sat idta by her loom. 

D. 0. Rmriz; Staff and Seriia 

8. In a state of disuse ; remaining unused. 


God hath proued 

yaha dottage. Bp, Bala, 


Of entres vast, snd deiarts idia.- 

mposi pdioi- songh quarries, rocka and hills whose heads toubi has* 


Idiotism (id'i-^t-izm), n. [Formerly also ideoU 
ism; B D. G. tdiotismua = Dan. idiotime = Sw. 
idioHam b F. idiotUtme b Sp. Pg. It. kUotiamo, 

< L. idiotiamuy, < Gr. idi<ortefi6e, the way or fash- 
ion of a common person, a homely or vulgar 
phrase, < ISuoriZstv, put into common language, 

< a private person, a common person : 
seeidtof and-Zym.] 1. An idiom; a peculiarity 
of phrase ; a current deviation or departure from 
the strict syntactical rules or usages of a lan- 
guage. 

Scholars . . . sometimes . . . give terminations and 
idiotiama suitable to their native language unto words 
newly invented or translated out at other langaageB. 

Sir M, JIalc, Orig. of Manu^ p, 166. 

When they (the apostles] came therefore to talk of the 
great doctrines of the cross, to preach up the astonishing 
truths of the Gospel ; they brought to be sure their old 


[ 4peMh along with ^em._ 


idioUatna and plainness of l, 

Bp, Attarbury, Sermons, 11. ix. 

The expression "in or with respect" is an idiotiam, 

F. Halt, Mod. Eng., p. 86. 

2. Apersonalpeouliarityof expression. [Rare.] 

Idiotiam, or the use which Is confined to an individusL 
a, N, Day, Art of DiscourMb 1 887. 

8. Idiocy ; the state of being an idiot. [Rare.] 

To say that this matter (the earth] was the cause at It- 
Brii; thia of all other, wore the greatest idiotiam. 

IZoZeiyA, Hist World, Pref., p. 49. 

If In reality his philosophy be foreign to ttie matter pto- 
fessed, ... It most be somewhat worse than mere igno- 
rance or idiotiam, 

Sha/tcabury, Advice to an Author, ill. 1 1. 

The soul sinks into a kind of sleepy idiotiam, and is di- 
verted by toys and baubles. OoldamUk, Taste. 

idletiie (id'i-qt-Xz), V. Z. ; pret. and pp. idioHzed, 
ppr.idiotizing. [<idiot-t- -ise, CtQr.idtuTii^eiv, 
put into common language: see ZdZofZsia.] To 
become stupid. [Rare.] 
idiotry (id'i-Qt-rl), n, [? idiot + -ry.] Idiocy. 
[Rare.] 

I still keep up ray correspondenoe with him, notwlth- 
Btatidlng his idiotry; for It Is my principle to he constant 
in my friendships. . ^ 

Warburton, Note in Pope's Works (ed. 1761)^ V. 88. 

Idiotfpa (id-l-ot'i-pft), «. [NL., < Gr. Idiof, pe- 
culiar, + Tvnoc, type.] 1 . A geniu of hymenop- 
terous parasites, of the sumamily JHaprUnof, 
having the fore wings with a basiJ vein. Only 
European species are known. F&ryter, 1806.— 
8. A genus of ortalid flies, containing one Cu- 
ban species. Loew, 1873. 
idiot7P0 (id'i-()-tip). n. [< Gr. Idtoc, peculiar. + 
rCwor, type.] An object or a substance typical 
of a class; one of a scries exhibiting like pe- 
culiarities. ** A tenn applied by Gnthrto (Ohcin. 8oe. 
Jour., sill. 86) to bodice draed by replsDimeiit from the 


It WM my hint to speek. Shak,, Othello, i a 

The idla spear and ihield were high up hung. 

MUton, Natlvlfy, L 66. 

4. Useless; ineffectual; vain; bootleaa; una- 
vailing; futile: as, idtemga. 

They pass hy me as the idla wIndL 
Which 1 respect not. Shak^. CL, It. a 

Apologies are idla things ; I wfll not tronblo you with 
them. Waakington, In Bonoraft's Hist Gonit, L 46a 
Yet life 1 hold but ZdZi breath, 

When love or honour's weight with death. 

flSott I*>ciftbeL,lv.l7. 

5. Of no importance; trivial; irrelevant; flip- 
pant ; pointless ; unprofitable : as, an idle story. 

He did not smlla and say to himself that this was an 
idle whim. 0. W. HUmaa, A MortM Antipathy, vL 

Honour and shame^ truth, liea and wool aiid woa 
Seemed idla words, whoee meaning none might know. 

Wrniam Morria, BafiSily ParadtoalLSOa 

6. Aqting idly or unconcernedly ; careless ; in- 
different. 

They ore oomtng to the play : Imustbeldls. 

flAoa, Hamlet, ill 1 

7. Slothful ; given to rest and ease ; averse to 
labor; lazy: as, an ZdZe fellow. 

Gladde was Oaheret hem to be-hblden, and so waa Ua 
.oompanye, that a-gein diden so well that noon was foun- 
den mwside ne ydall. Marlin (E. B. T. 8. X R tsa 

Will he he idla who has much t' enjoy? 

Me therefore studions of laborioos essa 
Not alothf uL Cowpar, Tui, IIL SSa 

8t. Wandering in mind; light-headed; an oc- 
casional use in old plays. JBalliweU, 

Rath. Why do you talk so? 

Would you were fast asleep i 
Fradk, No, no, I'm not idla. 

Ford and Dakkar, Wltoh at Edmonton, Iv. 1 
Idle wonnst, worms which were believed or huiiMncady 
said to breed in the fingers of an idle person. 


Keep thy hands in thy muff, and warm the <dlB i 

in thy fingers' enda Beau, and FI., Womau-Bitw, ilL L 
Bhakspere refers to this belief in the following paasafe: 
Her waggoner, a small gray-ooated gust, 

Not half so big as a round little isonii 
Frick d from &e laqr linger of a maid. 

Shak,, B. and J., L A 
TC run Idle, to run looaa without tnaamlttlng power or 
producing effect : said of parts of maohlnory, as a looaa 
pulley, which serves only to prese rv e a atraln on tha drfv- 

are not necessarily unfavorable in meaning; the nait lav 
are always so. Ciroumttaneaa may make n man inga- 
tiva: be may be Mis for laok at watt, or may real ftmn 
tc^ by taking an idla hour; diaaaaa nsay laava htan 
inerf; but it la blameworthy to bo lMia ota FnMsa 
ahowed a maatarly oppoaltlon to Hka 

but one nunr be imsefas wnan ho oniht to bo at 
All the worOB oflau ap^ to oharaolar or te 
and the last four alvraya do aOi Sabtlnfn 





Idte 

tDtenii«Didi)y«d,wliethwthi^h naoewiltr, naedof rei^ 
BMiiQg faiiigr. or pennaiient dlipoiltioii. To bo ktgy it to 
bove o itroug rqtngnanoe to ^yiioal exertion, and et> 
peoielly to continued applloatloii. 8UAhf%A and tlugginh 
e x preae downcM of movement and a oorretpondlng tem> 
perament or dla^^tion. See lidUta, 
n.t *». 1. IdleueBs; indolence. 

Hit braini rich Talent buries not in . . 

ayhutor, tr. of Du Bartaa’a Weeks, ii., The Magnifteenoe. 

2 . An indolent person. 

Young Bolea and Girlea Saluan or any other, bee they 
neuer such fdieir, may turner oane, or retume a flail, with- 
out eitlier ahame or any great paine. 

dapt. JSmamUh, Works, tl. 18P. 

Inldlet, in vain. 

Eteme Ood, that thurgh thy purvoiannee 
Ledeat the world by oertein govemaunoe^ 
in pdal, as men aeyiL ye nothyiig make. 

Chaum, Ifmnklln's Tale^ 1. isgi 
Goddia name Ai ydU take thou not 

HymM to Virgin, etc. (£. E. T. S.X p. 104. 
TobSflldkoftlieldlSit.tobelaay. JTarsi. 

Hodienullamlineamdttxl: IhavebeenesMbaii/fkeidiea 
tc^. Withmla, Biot (ed. 1084X p. 65ti. 

idle (i'dl). V , ; pret. and pp. fdfed, ppr, idling, 
[< ME. ialenf < AS. idlUtn, become useless (In 
oomp. d-kUian, make useless or vain), < iael, 
idle : see idle, a.] L intransi To spend or waste 
time in inaonon or without employment. 

Thegoaaamera 

That idU in the wanton summer air. 

Sftak., B. and J., it 6. 
My battle-harneaa idioa oii the wall. 

LouWtToO. W.Curtia. 

XL irana. To spend in idleness; waste: gen* 
erally followed by away: as, to idle away time. 

H you have but an hour, will you Improve that hour in- 
Stead of idling it awayf ChesterJlM, 

IdlB-bninedt (rdl-br&nd), a. Foolish ; wander- 
ing. 

Is the man idMratn*d far want of rest? 

Chapman, Odyaaey, xviil. 

idtoftallf (rdl-ftd), a. + Marked 

by or due to idleness; indolent; listless. 

Seepes her in idkfuU delitiouaneaae. 

MatHon, The Itewne^ tv. 

Idleheadt, n. [ME. idelhed (as P. ijdemeid = 
MLG.idd&idtf sMHG.ff02oheif,G. eitelkeity, < idU 
•h -heenl. Of. idfe/tood.] Idleness, Chaueer, 
IdlA-headedt (rdl-hed4d), a. [< idle -f head + 
•ed^\ in part a perversion of adme^ieaded, q, v.] 

1. Confused; foolish. 

The superatltioua idU-headed eld 
Reeeiv d, and did deliver to our age^ 

Thii tale of Heme the hunter for a truth. 

Shak., M. W. of W., iv. 4. 

2 . Delirious; distracted. 

Be oould not sleep, and for want of sleep heoame idle- 
headed. Burton, Aiiat of Mel., p. Oil. 

Upon this loss she fell idUheaded, Sir JL L'JSitrange. 
idUhoodCrdl-htid). n. [< idle + hood. Ct idle- 
liMd.] Tnestateof being idle; a habit of idling : 
idleness. 

Thy eraveii fear my truth accused. 

Thine idUhood my trust abused. 

Seott, Monastery, zll. 

IdUlft An obsolete form of 

idly* 

I (l^dl-man), n.; pi. idlemen (-men). A 

m. ffaUiwell fProv.Eng.] 

I (I'dl-mds), n. Bame as heard-moss, 
m Q'dl-nes), n. [< ME. idelnesse, < AS. ideU 
nee (sr OS* idilnueee ae OFries. idelnUise = OHG. 
iUUni/ 9 a)f < idel, idle : see idle and •bom.] The 
condition of being idle, in any sense of that 
word; inaotivity; slothfulness; uselessness; 
unprofitableness; worthlessness; foolishness. 

Flndiim Iweipsrlenoe that many times idlsnefse is lesse 
hannef an then vnproAtable ooenpatton. 

FeMonham, hna of Eng. Poesie^ p. 258. 
EUhwtohaveltsterilwtthidi^iMia or manured with in- 

Ekok., Othellc^ L a 
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(b) On board a whaler, one who is not required 
to assist in the capture of whales.— 8. In eiooh., 
an idle>wheel. 

idlesbYi (i'dlz-bi), M. [< idle + -by, as in 
rudeeoy,} An idle or lazy person. 

Those nihil agentea" idtoebye, or ^*male agentea" ill 
■peuders of their time. 

Whitloek, Manners of Eng. People, p 801. 

idleshipt, B. [ME. ideUhip; < idle H- -ship,’] 
Idleness; sloth; laziness. * 

Vor of ideUhip 
He [Loue] hateth all the felauthlp. 

Qower, Conf. Amant, iv. 

i<ll6B8, idlOBSe (Indies), n, (Tseudo-arohaio, < 
idle + ^e, in imitation of humhleeae, nobleese, 
q. y.] Idleness. [Poetical and rare.] 

Kodr a days, so irksome idleee* dights 

And cursed charms have witch'd each student's mind. 

That death it Is to any of them all. 

If that their hands to peuuiug you do call. 

Qreeno, Alphonsns, i. 


idolattoof 


I'-. 

Pa z0vL a 


All the gods el the nations are idols. 

Sullen MolodlL fled. 

Hath left inshadows dread 
His burning idol all of blackest hna 

jrilfon, nativity, 1. 807. 

Hence — 8, A person on whom or a thing on 
which the affections ai'e strongly set; any 
object of absorbing devotion other than Goa 
himself. 

To the oelestial, and my bouTb idol, the most beautified 
Ophelia. Shak,, Hamlel^ il. 2. 

The Frinee wrote to his idol in the style of a worship- 
per ; and Voltaire ibldidd with exquinte grace and aa- 
dreaa Maeavlay, Prederio the Great 

4. A phantom or figment of the brain; a false 
or misleading notion or conception ; an errone- 
ous persuasion ; a fallacy. See idokm. 

The {dole of preoonoelved opinion. CMoridge, 

Baooti divided the fsllaoies or misoonoeptions that beset 
mankind into four classes t (1) idols of the tribe (idola frl- 
bu«X.7AUseiiw Inoldent to humanity in gon^ ; (QJdols^of 
the ^ ' ■ 


idleton (i'dl-tsTi), «. [< idle + -ton, a. in Mm- j^^nsMtutto^lSt^^Mndivldual ; 

pletan,^ A lazy person. [Prov, Eng.] 
iue-Wheel (Pdl-h wel), n. I, A wheel (c, fig. 1) 
placed between two others (A and B) for the 
purpose of transfer- 
ring the motion from 
one axis to the other 
without change of 
direction; a carrier- 
wheel. If A and B were 
in contact, they would re- 
volve In oppoMto direc- 
tions ; but ill coiisoquoiioe 
of the inienuodiate axis 
of C they revolve In the 
same direction, and with- 
out any change of the ve- 
locity-ratio of the pair. 

8. A wheel that per- 
forms a duty other 
than the transmis- 
sion of power, as the 
preservation of a 
strain on a belt, etc. 

Ill fig. 2 the small wheel 
rests upon the belt to 



Kidk^ 


te + 
!, q. V.] 


-nPB. Swtfla 

IdleWtedt (I'dl-p&'ted), a. 

-cd*; in part a perversion of 
Idle-heaaed; foolish; stupid. 

1M him be found never so idls-psteAhc Mstlll a grave 
drunkard. Sir T. Oearbury, Ohanetsn, A Sexton. 

Idlar (Id'ldr), ft. [< ieUe, e., + -drl.] 1. One 
who idles; one who spends his time in inaction, 
orwithoatoconpationoremployment; aloung- 
Ing or lazy person; a sluggard. 

An mer la a watdh that wants both handa 
Aa naalaai if It goaa aa when it itonda 

Cbtow/Settremeni^ L SSL 

8. (4) a member of a sup’s crew who is 
not leqnired to keep nigfat-watmi. 

ntsr, oook, 


inaiiitafn Its tensiou, and runs idly, transmitting no power 
to other parts of the machine. 

Idly (Id^i). adVe [Formerly idlely; < ME, ideh 
uShe, < ABe idelUce (= MuG. itelliche ss Dan. 
ideligm; ef. Bw. ideligen), < idol, idle; see idle 
and -/y'^.] In an idle manner; lazily ; sluggish- 
ty; carelessly; vainly; uselessly; uuprofltably; 
foolishly. 

Thus may ge sou my besy whel. 

That goth uot idolio/te almute. 

(Toiler, m Soc. Antiq. 184, f. 111. (Hattiwell) 
God would that (void of painfull labour) he 
Should Hue in Eden : but not idlely. 

SylvBiter, tr. of Bu Bartas’s Woeka it, Eden. 

Hut it would hurt you both extremely to have her marry 
herikf idly. Walpide, Letters, 11. 4^ 

Idmonea (id-m5 'nf-ft), n. [NL.,< Gr.'^l^ian;, in 
legend, sOn of Apollo, an Argonaut and seer: 
of. Idfiuv, knowing, skilful, < Ideiv, see, eldlvat, 
know: see Idea.] The typical genus of poly- 
zoans of the family Jdmatieidm. Lamarck. 

Species of Tubulipora and Jdmmea are common in the 
shfulow waters north of Cape Cod. 

Stand. NaH. Biel., L 241. 

Idmoneidm (id-m^nS'i-dd), n. pU [NL., < Id- 
monea + -Id®.] A family of ^clostomatous 
eotoproctous polyzoons, typified by the genus 
Jdmonea. The loarium 
es are generally 
Species occur in 
and Bomeridai. 

i-dot. A Middle English past participle of doi. 

ldoera8e(i'd9-krftB),ii. [< . Gr. eldoc, form, shape, 
figure, + Kpdaiq, mixture: see orasis.] The min- 
eral vesuVIauite. 

ldol(rdql),ft. [< ME. Idofe? as D.ldoolsG. Dan. 
Bw. idol, < OF. idole, also idele, idle, F. idols as 
Pr. idola s Bp. Pg. It, idolo, < L. idolum, idolon, 
an image, form, esp. an apparition, ghost, LL. 
eccl. an idol,< Gr. dMiov, an image, a phantom, 
eccl. an idol, < eldkvai, know, middle ddeoBai, bo 
seen, appear: see wit, and cf. idea. Cf. idolon, 
idolum, eidolon.'i 1 • ^ image, effigy, figure, or 
likeness of anything. [Obsolete or archaic.] 
Pie. lifeless pletura edd and senseless stone^ 
Wdl-psluted idci, image dull and dead. 

SiSL, Venus and Adonis, 1. Sia 
In many mortal forma I raahly sought 
The shadow of that idol of my thought 

SkeUey, Bpipsydhidion. 

2. An image or similitude of a divinity; a rep- 
resentation or symbol of a deity made, conse- 
crated, or used as an object of worship. 

Sumne wondhtoen Bjrmnlaerca and aumme Vd(doe, 

MondnUU, Travda P- 184. 


fS) idols of the morket-piaee (idola /uriXeironi due to the 
influenee of mere words or phrases; (4) idols of the tlieatre 
(idola thoatrij, errors duo to the prevalenoS of imperfect 
philoBc^io systems or misleading methjds of demonstra- 
tion. 

Idolt, Ve t. [< idol, »•] To worship; make an 
idol of; idolize. , 

O happy people^ where good Princes raJgn, ... 
Who tdor not their pearly Scepters glory. 

Sylveeter, tr. of Bu Bartas^ Wews, iL, Babylon. 

idola, ft. Plural of idoloti, 

idolantt, ft. [< idol + -ant] An idolater. 

A oount-less hoast of oralring iddlanti. 

By Esay's Paith, is beer confounded all. 

Sylveeter, tr. of Bu Bartas's Triumph of Faith, lilt. A 

Idolastert, idolastret, n. and a. [ME. idolaster, 
idolaetre, < OF. idoloslfd, an erroneous form of 
idolatre : see idolater. i. n. Obsolete forms of 
idolater. 

' He [Solomon] was a leoOhonr and an iddkutre. 

Chaueer, Merehant's Tale, 1. 1064. 

n. a. Idolatrous. 

Her yv’ry neck and brest of Alabastre 
Made Heathen men of her more idokwtre. 

T. Hudson, tr. of Bu Bartas's Judith, iv. 868. 

idolater (^doPa-tOr), n. [< ME., idolatre, < OF. 
idolatre, F. idoldtre rs Sp. iddlatra ss Pg. idola- 
tra ss It. idolatra, idolatro, < LL, (eccl.) idoh- 
latres, < Gr. eiduTioX&rpgq, an idol-worshiper, < 
dAu7ov, an idol, + Mrpiq, a workman for hire, 
a hired servant, Tarpeleiv, work for hire, serve, 
worship (> Tiarpeia, servioe, worship : see latria), 
< 7ATpov, pay. hire. Cf. UiolaeterA 1. A wor- 
shiper of idols; one who pays divine honors to 
images, statues, or representations of an^hing ; 
one who worships as a deity that which is not 
God. 

Thee shall thy brother man, the Lord from Heaven, . . . 
(Touut the more base idsHaier of the two ; 

Crufdler, as not passing thro’ the Are 

Bodiea but souls. Tmnyeon, Aylmer's FiMd. 

2. An adorer; a devotee; a great admirer. 

The lover too shuns bnslneas and alarms 
Tender idolater of absent ehorma 

Courier, Betlr^ent, 1. S20 l 

The idolater ot minute rules wfll not be offended, as at 
Aosta, with Dorio triglyptas placed over Corinthian oapl- 
tals. B. A. Freemafh Venice^ p. 114. 

idolatreiB (I-doP^tres), n. [< idolater + -eae; 
cf. It. idolatrioe.y A female worshiper of idols. 
That uxorious king, whose hearty though lam 
Beguiled by fkir idolatreeoee, fell 
To idols foul. MdUm, P. L., L 444. 

Idolatrlcalf (I-do-lat'ri-kftl), a. r< ML. ifiZd- 
trieue, < idolatria, idolatry: see idolatry.} Idola- 
trous. 

Themselves profeBS it to be Idolatry to do so; which is 
a demonstration that their soul hath nothing in it that is 
idolatrioal. Jar. Taglor, Woriu(ed. 1886X1L 416. 

idolatrise (I-doP^tdz), v . ; pret. and pp. idoU 
atrized, ppr. idotatrieing. [< idolatr-y 4* 4ee. 
Cf. OF. iSolatrier, F. idoldtrer ss Pr. Sp. Pg. ido- 
latrar as It. idolatrare, < ML. iddlolatrare, < Gr. 
eiduloXarpeiv, worship idols, < eiSuXoUrpiic, an 
idolater: see idolafer.] I. intrane. To worship 
idols; practise idolatry. [Bare.] 

And as the PwslaiiB did idolofrias 
Unto the 

W.BroumnMteoTda^eBaeke^ 
n. trans. To adore or worship idolatrously; 
make an idol of; idolize. [Bare.] 

Apollo easily perceived that Lipslus did manifestly idolo- 
irteiTsoitus. ANwaliniTMAX P- 17. (Latham.} 

idolatroilB (I-doP{^tru8), a. [< kMatry 4 -ous.] 
1. Pertaining to or of the nature of idolat^; 
hence, practising or feeling superstitions ado- 
ration : as, idolairoue veneration for antiquity. 



, IdsUtraiu 

tiaffmi Ml&bate . . . dUiL h(dya mtsr, sad tha 
devspu and all of loohe iddUtbwm beggeiy. 

YetaCoiUM otthefiomyiheFoxe^foL 66(lfi48>. 
Neither may the plotnre of our Saviour ... be drawn 
. to an idoUUroui aaoa Peaeham, On Unwing. 

2. Worshiping idols or false gods; hence, oher* 
ishiQg undue reverence or affection; inordi- 
nately gr profanely devoted 

My idoiatrwti fancy 

Must aanottfy hla ndlca. Shak., All’a Wdl, 1. 1. 
The Saatoni were a aort of fdojafroua pagana 

Sir W, TemiU, In^. to Hiat Eng. 

8. Used in or designed for idolatry; devoted 
to idols or idol-worship: as, an ii^trous im- 
age or templOa 

And thta fdoidrfrotM grove of Imagei^ thia llotket at Idoli^ 
which 1 will pull down. 

A Joiuofh Barthcdomew Fair, ilL 1. 
idolatronsly (I-dor^trus-li), aOv. In an idol- 
atrous manner; with undue reverence or af- 
fection, 

idolatry (I-dol'^tri), n.; pi. idolatries r*triz}. 
r< ME. idolatrie. < OF. idotatrie, F. idoUtrie ^ 
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raviiviiv jnajoivjr « wut 

I hia King, givea him i 

Eoweii, Lettera, I. iii. 10. 

Hence— 2. To reverence immoderately; love 
or admire to adoration : as, to idolise a hero ; to * 
idolise children. 

Not fearing either Man or God, 

Gold he did idoiim. 

Print, The Viceroy, Iv. 

n. intrane* To practise idol-worship. [Rai'c.] 

To idolitc after the manner of Egypt. Fairbaim, 



! Shakspere. Also spelled i 

Though J ho not such an idniiMtr of antianity as Harria, 
yet they have great ohaima for me. , _ ^ 

yorburtoiH To Hard, Letter^ xlviii. 


idyl 

idea, -I- 
potentiid 

ur^muBui j a piiwtiu, vr nuy uuo of the JProkma 
or Protista, as a moner or amoaba, as distiiip 
guished from anymetazoic animal: implying 
evolutionary potentiality to develop into all 
higherfomsof life, without theactuauty of such 
a process. 

In hia [Maeokri'a] aubaequent monograiA on ealoareons 
Spongea, and in a final paper, he aomewhat modlfieatheae 
categoriea by anbatltunng one category of extreme com- 
preheiialveiieaa, that of the idmyan, in jdaoe of the three 
eeparate orders of organa antimerea and metamerea 

Sneyc. Brit, XVtSiS, 

;Fabricius, 1708), 
lldbdfg, a sea-god- 
le typical genus of 
Idoiieid(E, /. irrorata ia a marine ap^ 
oiea of wide diatribution in the noith- 
abuudant in tide-poola 



an iconoclast. Bare, [Bare. 


, ido l ogrit pbtfial (i-doi^-graf'i-l[^), a, [< ( 

eldaiXoXarpria, idolatry, < siMoXatpiig, an idola- eli^ov, idol, + yp^^iv, write, + Trei 

ter: see idoUiter,^ 1. The worship of idols or ing of idols or iaolatry. [Bare.] 
images; more generally, the paying of divine 
honors to any created object; the ascription 
of divine power to natural agencies, idolatiy 
Miato tea v^ety ^ fom^ aa— (a) the worridj ^ of inaitf- 


Gr. 

lat- 


mate ol 


aa atonea, trees, etc.; (bU 


(c) the worship of the higher powers of natare^ the sun, 
moon, atara water, etc. ; (a) hero-worshin or the wo^ 
ship of deecaaed anceatora. 

Hia eye aurvey'd the dark/doiatriM 
Of alienated Judah. Milton, F. L, i 458. 
What some fools are made by art, 

They were by naturA athelsta head and heart 
The groaa idtOatry blind heamena teach 
Was too refin’d for them, beyond their reach. 

Cowper, Hope, 1. 490. 

Scientifloally defined, idolatry is a mode of thought un- 
der which all causation ia attributed to entitiea 

H, Spencer, Social Statice, p. 880. 

2. Immoderate veneration or love for any per- 
son or thing; admiration bordering on adora- 
tion. 

Let not my love be call'd idolatry, 

Nor my bmoved aa an idol abow. 

8hak,, Bonuota, cv. 

1 loved the man [Shakaperej, and do honour hla mem- 
ory on this Bide idolatry aa much as any. 


ing of idols or idolatry. [Bare.] 

I should have looked at some of the Itahon idblB with 
more satisfaction if I had been acquainted with their ad- 
ventures, as recorded in thia eitrsordinsiy idoktgraphieal 
work. Southm Letten (1886)^ IlL 589. 

idolon, idolnm (l-da^lon, -Inm), n.; pi. idola 
(-1|). [NL., < L. idolum, < Gr. ddokov, an im- 
ihantom : see idol.] 1. An image.— 2. A 
'mental ‘ 
notion; a 

It is a treatise on the wisdom needed for the manage- 
ment of the individual mind, so aa that it may overcome 
the idola or common toiideuoiea to error against which 
Bacon had warned mankind. Mneye, JSrtt., KIV. 767. 

Those who read without acquiring diatlnot imagea of 
the ttilnga about wtilch they read, by the help ox their 
own aenaea, gather no real knowledge, but conceive mere 
phantoma and idola. JEftt ~ 

We avoid the "idola epeeue 

I to guard uaa 

U,8idffwiek, 

slled eidolon. 


along the North Atlantic coast 

written Idothea, BidoUta, JSidothea, 

IdoteidfS (I-dg-td'l-dd), n. pi. 
[NL.,< /dolea + -idrs.] A family 
of oursorial isopods, typified by 
the genus Jdotea, These small and 
Slender marine cniatsceana have 4 an- 
tenna in the same horiaontal linc^ the 


abdominal aegmenta are united in a ter- 
minal plate or candal shield ; and the 
last pair of abdominal lega la modified 
into an annulate operculum. ~ ' 



idetea Crrermtm, 
natural ilaa. 


and Afo- 


lurut are leading genera. Some of the apeclea are known 
boMtatera, Alao Aretwridm and idoteoidee, 

BJj.Idotea 


fall^ SeeWoJ,4. + L. /oma, form.] In mtom., ten 

.... — IdpteidiB, APPUedbyKirby togertefnpn 


resembling the 

.n unidentified Bre- 

siltan larvaa of flattened form, and with the last abdominal 
nent greatly enlarged, found under lurk in Bnudl; thqr 
bahly belong to the odeopteroua family Hirieridat 
alin, idmline (idM-a^lin),ii. lUdriaHite) 
-incS,] A fusible inflammable sub- 


Senae, but what ia to guard UB againi 

” t; Method! of Ethicn, p. 187. 


ficriey, Crsyflah,p.5. 
by trusting Common 

nst 



-life.] A'masBive Opaque mineral with gre^M^ 


A Iso ST)Oll€ 

idoloth^C (i-dol-^thit'ik), a. [< Gr. eiSu^ddvra, 
meats sacrificed to idols, neut. pi. ptjlduXdOvroc, 
sacrificed to idols, < idol, 


B, Joneon, Dlaooveriea. 
And I, with wild Idolatry, 

Begin [my prayers] to God, and end them all to Thee. 

Cowley, The Miatreai, The Thief. 

idolet (i'dgl-et), n, [< idol + -ef.] A small 
idol. [Bare.] 

idol-lire (i^Qi-fir), n, A fire burned in honor 
of an idol, or on a pagan altar. [Bare.] 


Regard gradation, leat the soul 
Of Diaoora race the rialiig wind ; 

A wind to puff your idol-pree, 

And heap their ashes on the head. 

Tennyeon, Lovo Thou thy Land. 


to idola ^whether they are f^ncwtlca or not, these last I 
have called idolothytie Chiisttans, because I cannot devise 
a better iiams, not lieoause it Is strictly defensible etymo- 
logically. Bmley, Nineteenth Century, XXV. 405. 

Idoloust (rdgl-us), a, [< idol + -ousJ] Idol- 
like; heathenish. 

When such an image or idolmite prince la thus vp set or 
constituted by auUioritio, ho maye in no wyae apeake, but 
onte of that spirit yt their ooniurei's, oonleasoura I ahuld 
aai, haue put into him. * 

Bp. Bale, Image of the Two Churches, IL 


luster and of greeni^ or brownish-black color, 
found in the quicksilver-mines of Idria in Gar- 
niola, Austria, it is a hydrocarbon, and from its In- 

, flammability and the admixture of mercury it isoalled In- 

4- 6tjr6t vAvhfi.1 Jtamtnable einnahar, 
inir the eatinff iWfOBiS (i-dro'sis j, n. Same as hidrosis, 
infiftheeatinir Idumaaail (i-dfi-me'an), a. and 

[< L. IdumcBUH, < Gr. Tdov/uoloc, < 'Idevfuuu, L. 
Jdumeea, < Heb. Edom, lit. red.] I. a. Of 
or pertaining to Idumiea or Edom, an ancient 
territory and kingdom between Palestine and 
' extending from the Dead Sea southward 
of Aka 


adj. of Bbiiv, sacrifice.] Permitting the eating iVjJ™ 

of neats sacrifiood to idols. [Bare.] U 

Th«»who.neit.th«l.wfnln«, of «tta. inert Ti^’ 


ue gulf < 


kabah. 


Herod was the name of a family ot Idunuean origin. 

““ -^.,3.754. 


If it had been the fate of Nobs thus to bo idolijted. 

Southey, The Doctor, cxllv. 

idolisation. idoliBO, etc. See idolisation, etc. 

idolisht (I'agl-ish), a. [< idol + -isAl.] Idola- 
trous; heathenish. 

When they have itnilt their Iddlieh temides with the 
wasteful pillage of your eatatea, will they yet have any 
oompasaion upon you? 

Jfiifoii, Chuzch-Oovemment, II., Con. 

IdoUsmt (i'dql-izm), 11 . [< idol + -fsm.] 1. 
The worship of Idols. 

Much leas permtta he [the King] (through all hia land) 
One rag. one relique^ or one algne to itsnd 
Of Jdolunn, or idle ■upmtitiou. 

Silverier, tr. of jDu Bartsa’a Webki^ il., The Decay. 

2. A false or misleading notion ; fallacy. See 
idol, 4. 

How wilt thou reason with them, how refute 
Their iddlieme, traditiona, paradoxes? 

jr<leon,F.R.,lv.2S4. 

idoliitt (iMql-ist), «. [<<dol + -i8f.] Awor- 
shiper of images; an idolater. * 

I ... to God have brought 
Dishonour, obloquy, and oped the mouths 
Of Mdiata and atheiata. ifiiton, 8. A., 1. 458. 

Idoliiation (Pdgl-i-za'shgn), n, [< idolise + 
-arion.] The aci or habit of idolizing; immod- 
erate veneration or adoration. Also spelled 
idoUsaUon, 

Idoliie (X'dql-lz), V. ; pret. and pp. idoUsed, ppr. 
•dolirinp. X< <doI + -is®.] 1. trans, 1. To 
worship as an idol ; make an idol of. 


, _ J VJl JEfBOfUi au 

idol-flhell (rdgl-shel), «. A shell of the genus ?»• X^L.] 

AmpttWaHa;a^indof applo.Bhell. SeecStim- world warblers, of tfie/am 
der Ampullariidce, 


In the true ampallarla% which are pooiillar to tropical 
America, and are called idol-ttheUe by the Indiana, the 
pipe la long and the operculum horny 

P. P. Varpenter, MoUaaoa. 


JSneye,Brit,,, 

n. n, A member of the race inhabitins 
cient Idumeea or Edom, represented in the I 
as descendants of Esan; an Edomite. 

1. A genusof old- 
family JSylffiidtB, having 
as type Sylvia caligata of Europe and Asia : now 
merged in Hypolais, Eeyserling and Blasins, 
1840.-2. A genus of protozoans.— 8. Agenug 
of crustaceans. — 4. A genus of dipterous in- 
Bocts, of the family Ortalidw, Loew, 1873. 

Idol-wonhlp (i'dolwwdr'.hip), «. The wopshin ZdniUB (i-du'nS), n. pi. [NL., pi. of /duiM.] JL 
of idols or images, noup of warblers taking name nrom the genus 

TAAinaiiaa.Ti (i-do-md'n6-an), G. and a. [In iduna, JB.Beebohm, 1881. 
fg “ < L. liomcLS, Gr: a king of IdUSt, ». [ME.,<L. idus: see ide^, <dw.] Same 

Crete, the leader of the (Cretans against Troy.] a* ^ 

La. 'Persuing to the lyee of Idomeneans. 

n. w. One of a race of sublunary beings, of ri \ -a- 

whicb Dr. Boid, the metaphysician, pretends to Myla (i-dl yfi), n. [NL, (also Idya), < 
quote an account from the philosopher Anepi- oi? part, of eiwvai, know, 2d pert, of 
graphuR. Having no p^pliwc^amac except sight they know, fdciv, see : see <<^.] J., (a) A no- 


B to have but two dfmeuaiona. 


ooncelve apaoe to have nut two a 
Mind, 1 9^ Geometry of Vlalbleu. 
l-dcmt. A Middle 


[<L, 


Human 

6 of del, 
,flt,+-oI.] 


idonealt (I-do'nf-al), a. 

Idoueous. 

Tho' they have Parts, with Fortune at their Wfll ; 
Kin. p.p« Vt «». 

idoneofUlf (J-do'nf-us), a, [= F. idoine s Sp. Wd- 
neo ss Pg. It, idoneo, < L. idoneus, fit, proper." 
Fit; suitable; convenient; adequate. [Rare. 


He expreaaea his conception and idea for the ludioioua edytHuw, ^ (3r. a 

collocation, idoneouf end caatjnjy deimnptive poem, mosuy 


and contrivement, of the several parts and rooma, 
ing to their disUnct otHoea and uses. 

Eveltm, Architeota and AnAiteotura. 

Eapecially il on the same sheet of jMper. some other fit 
nlnoMl Wife or Monmim liquor 


table genus of comb-bearing jelly-fishes or ete- 
uophoraus, of the family Bwaidai, (h) [2. c.] A 
species of this genus. 

One of the moat beautiful of all the jally-fUhee to the 
roae-oolored idyin. It attains a length ot three or four 
inohea and in form la not veiyunlike an riongated melim 
with one end cut aquare off. Pop, M Mo,, XUL 810. 

2, A genus of erostaoeans. 
i (rdil), n. [Also written 
lUe B Dan. idyt ts 8w. i 
io B Pg. idyllio b It. 1 

"^A%<ov,aBhort,t 
mostly on pas 
< eldoc^ a forin, shape, figuze/image (see iddl)f 
+ dim. term. 1. tVimarily, a poem 

descriptive of rural scenes and event^ a pas- 
toral or rural poem^ like the iefyli of Theoefi*. 
tuB, Goldsmith’s * ’Deserted Villsge,” orBrnoMril 


wtt; B D. G. 
f. idyUo B 



>4 


un 

^Cottar's Saturday Night”: applied also to 
longer poems of a descriptive and narrative 
ehaiaoter, as Tennyson’s Idylls of the King,” 
' and to prose compositions of simiJar purport 
treated in a poetic style, 

1 haard her turn the page ; ihe found a email 

Sweet Idylf and once more^ ae low, ehe read. 

Ttnnyiont FrlncoBii^ viL 

fTennyaon epdle the word In both ways, aa here ^iveu.J 
S, An episode, or a series of events or circuiu- 
atanceg of pastoral or rural simplicity, fit for au 
idyl— 8. In musie^ a composition, usually in- 
strumental, of a pastoral or sentimental char- 
acter. 

Idyliat, idyllist (I'dii-ist), n. [< idyl + -<«#.] 
A writer of idyls : an idyllic poet or writer; one 
who depicts idyllic or pastoral subjects, as a 
painter. 

The work of Mn. Thaxter, Flatt, and other recent idyU 
lintSt ... Is natural, sympathetto— In short, thoroughly 
Amerioan. Stedimn, Poeta of America, p. 47. 

Idyllic (i-dink), a. [s F. idyllique (of. D. G. 
iayUisch s Dan. Sw. idyUish ) ; as idyl + -<c«] 
1, Of or belonging to descriptive or pastoral 
poetry; having the form or sentiment of an 
idyl.— ‘2. In sympathy with what is rural or 
pastoral; suitable for an idyl; fit to be related 
or described in an idyl: as, an idyllic custom; 
an <dyf/fo<experienc6. 

idyllioal(l-dn^i-kiiI),a. [<idy21ie + -a2.] Same 
as idyllic, 

idylUat, n. See idylisU 
to, A common English digraph, of various ori- 
gin. (a) It occurs medislly with the originil power of 
kmg i, nam^ ^ In hMdtJSid, toisUL, yid^ 

M«r, and some other words of Anglo-Saxon origin, 
where tt takes the place of early modem EngUah Anglo- 

Sszcn Sf y. ill la dsve it representa au English 

and Anglo-Ssxon short i. It alsooooars medislly with the 
sound S in bri^, chUft grit/, pfecs, nliew, tv- 
pKriM, retrieve, eieoe, tnisn, and other words (n French and 
. other non- English origin, rroresenting in most of these sn 
eariy modem English e\ but an original French ie. (6) It 
occurs terminally with the present sound of long f, nsme- 
ly f, In Aw, gel, gfS, tie (siid in drie, He, etc., obsolete 
spsniugs of dry, rye, etc.), siid other words of Anglo-Ssxon 
origin, and alao in jnei , vie (and In erie^frie, etc., ob- 
solete nMllinga of erg. J^i sic.), and other worda of French 
and other non-Bngliu origin ; also terminally, with the 
short sound of i, In/amige, omi'eie, etc., and otlier obaolete 
RMllioga, where now -g is used (/amUy, amity, eto.)b the 
murals (JamMiee, etc.), however, retaining the original ie. 
The dignidi occurs suo in othv words of dlflereut origin. 
4bK Oee i/K 
4**. See -y*. 

-to^t See 

An abbreviatioii of id . 

X. Be In pkiloU, an abbreviation of Jndo-Earth 


2980 

lowing, or suppoging tbat; on condition that: 
used m introducing a conditional sentence or 
clause : as, I will go if you do ; i/ he is there, I 
shall see him. in logic that which theoonditlonal prop- 


many 

riiaped bloeks of hard snow^ with a window 
made of a slab of ice. in aome oaaea the entrance 
ia protected by means of a smaller hut, called a riorm- 
igm. 


BsawMA ueaaae aii i«j||gv MAKV MSwaswisaaawawiiCH a» a j * a ■■ ■ mma m mt m a. 

mitlon exprene. ii luoh knowledge that the wldmond An Mti. 1, nmdlr Iraflt rtt .now. Mi. word, hoirowr, 
knowledgeofUMlkc!t<ixpruMdlntRe«'luMiDtrodno«ili,. m~5» I1011.4 uid « their (EddiiUMW hrawf eoiulittf e 
if wonWglTe n. tiie knowlodgo of th« tMt exproMed In* gn*!* room, It dio mwM SmrtlmM at potate 


the other clause. ** If A happens, B hnppk MS,” implies not 
only that whenever A happens H happens, in the actusl 
ciroumstancei, but that it would do so uiiUer a certain 
variation of circumataiioes fiiun those whfon actually 
occur. Thus, if I were to throw uiy Inkstand on the 
floor, I should spoil the carpet," and '*tf the res;(lt of 
throwing the inkstand on the floor would be to spoil the 
carpet^ f shall not throw it on the floor," may both be troe 
at once, although in logical form the propoiitious appear 
to oonlllut 

“Wo mote." he seydci **be hardy, and stalworthe^ and wyse^ 
Oef we wol habbe oure ly^ and holde onre franchise." 

Jliob.qfOlt»ieeeter,p,yh6, 
If he had pes at enen, he had non at morow. 

iZtfb. bf drunne, p. 40. 

Wherfore 1 prwe tc alle the Rederes and Hereres of 
this Bok^ sif it piece hem, that thel wdde preyen to Ood 
for mo. MmdevUle, Tmvid^ p. lilfl. 

Y^e eny brother or sister falle in poueit, or in misohlef , 
eueiy bmther or sister shjd i^en^an 


to ye olHoers. 




toldtf s* t An obsolete form of yisld. 

-tor^d [Also -yer; < ME. 4er, -yer, beine 
the suffix -erl preceded by-i-^ formative of weak 
verbs in AS. ME. -Icn, •en; see -enl.] A 
■nffix denoting the agent, the same as -eri with 
an original verb-formative preceding, it appears 
In bmSeri, grasier, heUier * hURer, and, spelled -per. In 
ktUyer, another ^ing of ktUiar, and lotysr, an obsolete 
or msleotal variant of lover. In botvyer, lawyer, sawyer, 
the Bttflix -peg Is rightly different See-psr. 

(-faO* [< F. -for, ult. < L. -aritts ; see -er* 
and -der.1 Another form of the suffix -eer, re- ^ 
the French spelling, and occurriim in f 
more recent words from the F^neh, as in 
adicr^ haXbcrd/ier^ etc. See -eer, -er^. 
tor-oe a. [Sc., < (toel. Uvr-ogha, a great- 

grandehild, < tor, bs Ir. tor, after, + ogha ss Ir. 
no, a grandchild: see efi and oe.] A great- 
grandchild. . [Scotch.] 

Tin his wee onrlie John’s <sr-o^ 

When ebbing life nae malr shall flow, 

The last sad moumfu) rites bestow. 

BwroM, Dedication to Gavin Hamlltoii. 

\ <Vf or, if, whether, bnt, k 

JcTin 0^ ube, tiM upl, MEG. ohe, o&, 
opf G. obf if, whether, ss loei. (f, if, ss (Joth. 
ibOf ibaif whether, perhaps; with negative, niba, 
fitoai, if not, unless, in comp, jabai (< Jah, and, 
also, + ibai, the contraction of Jah with the 
radioal i explaining the other Tent, forms with 
initial o or lO, if; orig. the dht. or instr. case 
(‘on the condition’) of a noun represented by 
OHG. toa, eondition, stipulation, ooulrt, « loel. 
if, tf, neut., 
rfd, Yd, doul 
tonge, 


If thou be the Son of Ood, command that these stones 
be made bread. Mat iv. S. 

IJy was formerly often followed by that. 

For certea siioho a maladie , 

As 1 now nane, and long haue hadde. 

It might make aiwise man madde 
If that it ahulde longe endure. 

Qvwer, Conf. Amant, L] 

8. Wbether: used in introducing an object 
clause. 

The Duke is expected over immediately ; I don't know 
(^to stay, or why he cornea Walpole, Letters, 11. llfl. 

Shell not tell me she love me. Temyeea, Lilian. 

He knows at last if JJfe or Death be l)cst 

Lowell, Agassia vi. R 
1 know not if to pray 
Still to be what I am, or yield, and be 
Like all the other men I see. 

M. Arnold, A Summer Night 

8. Although; notwithstanding that: as, I am 
honest, if I am poor; he is strong, {f he is little. 
If, like and, but, and other ooiiiuiictions,' is sometimes used 
BS a iiouii, with TOforenoe to sentences so beginning. 

What 9*iod the proteotour, thoii seruest me I wene wt 
igee d. with Slides, I tel the ihei haue so done, & that I 
will make good on thy body traituor. 

Sir T.Jfore, Works (1577X p. 66. 

Your if is the only peace-maker *, much virtue in if. 

Shak., As you Like it v. 4. 

Where ihe frail hair-breadth of an if 
la all that sunders life and death. 

LomU, To Happiness. 

Asll Seea«i. 

You look 

Ae (Tyou held a brow of much distraction : 

Are you mov'd, my lord? Shak., W. T., L 2. 

If aasrtlllllf . see a/mything, adt. 

If-allt, 001^. [ME. if alle; cf. all-Iw, albeit, aU 
tfiough,} «Even if; although. 

U-aUe the knygbte were kene and thro, 

Xhoae owtlawes wanne the child hym fro. 

MS, Lifwolw, A. 1. 17, f, lOR (Balliwell.) 

ife, n. [< OF. (and F.) if, yew, of Teut. origin, 
B AS. iw ss D. iiff etc.: see yetr.] The yew. 
Prov. Ex^.] 

Jbekflt (i*-fek8'), inter}- A corrupt form of to 
faith. 

Ifeeke, yon are a pretty little damaeL 

Sheridaa, The Duenna, IlL 7. 

i-feret, adv. [ME., also ifeere, yfere, etc.: see 
to fere, under /eeri,] Together : same as in fere 
(which see, under /eerl). 

Than ferde the! alle forth if ere fayn of here Uuea 

WiUiam tfPafsrm (E. E. T. S.), 1. 8217. 

And save hire browes jmeden ifeere, 
nier was no lakke In oyoil kan s^en. 

Chaueer, Trollui, v. SIR 

-i-feroufl. Bee -ferous, 

1-fett. A Middle English past participle otfetl. 

•i-form. Bee -form. 

iftit (if-ritO, n. Same as efHt, 

-i-fy. Bee •jy, 

rild (i-gad'),'to«w:f. Sameaseyod. 

They refus’d It I gad, the i 


single room, it also means room* Sometimes, at pointa 
that are regularly occupied during the winter montha 
iglooe are built of stonoa and moss piled up around and 
over them, so that when covered by the winter snows they 
make very comfortable dwellings. 

R't H, Qilder, Sohwatka's Search, p. SSR 

Hence— 2. The excavation which a seal makes 
in the snow over its breathing-hole. S(^c nml. 
Ignarot (ig-nft'ro), n. [It., b 8p. Pg. ignaro. 
Ignorant, < L. ignarus, not knowing, ignorant, < 
to-, not, + ^gndrus, Iniowing, acouamted: see 
ignorahtf ignore,"] An ignorant fellow ; a block- 
heal. 

This wss tile aunoient keeper of that plaM, 

And foster father of the Gyaunt dead ; 

His name Jgnaro did hia nature right aread. 

, SpeneerTY. Q., I. vlii. Si- 

lt was intolerable insolence in such ignaroee to chal- 
lenge this for l*opery, which they undornood not. 

£p. Mountagu, Appeal to Cmsar, xxxi. 

)[^ p.tlg.| li (ig-nfi^shan), a. [< L. Ignatius (see 
aef.) + -an,] Ctfbr pertaining to St. Igna- 
tius, bishop of Antiooli, one of the apostolic 
fathers, martyred at Korae under Trajan about 
A. D. 107.— igratian ddstles, opiBtles under the 
name of St. IgnaHus, existing In three different forms or 
recensiouB : the first, extant only In a Syriac version, con- 
tains but three epistlea, to Folycarp, to the Ephesians, and 
to the Romans; ^e second, or shorter Greek foim (found 
also in lAtIn, Ameniaii, Syriac, and Coptic traiislatlons), 
consists of the ssme thiee opistleB in a fuller text, with ad- 
dition of four othera to the SmymRans, Magnesians, Fhila- 
dolphians, and TralHans ; the third, or longer Greek recen- 
sion (also existing in Latin), preaents in a still longer form 
all seven epistles already named, iegether with aix others. 
1'he second form was known In the Eastern Church from 
early times, and continued in circulation side by side with 
the tlilrd form after the latter made its appesrsiioe. In the 
Westem Chnitdi the third form was tjie only one known 
foi* many centuries. The strong assertions of these epistles 
in favor of episcopacy caused oontinental Protestants In 
tlie sixteenth oentuiy to regard them with suspicion, and 
ill the flivt half of the aevent^th oeiitiiiy a vehement con- 
troversy was kept up between Episoopaliaus and Froat^- 
.torians, eqiecially in England, as to thto* geiiulncuess. The 


Xmatii— 

liuf beans.mdcT^beanl, 
ignaviui (ig-n&'vuB), n. 


< L. ignams (> 



iL8. 

If that be all, said X, e'en bhm your Flay ; 

Igadi we know all that as well ss they. 

Mor, Epilogue to Flusdra. 


•tonge. Me notion to which Home Tooke gave 
eumnoy, that AS. gif, was orig* the impv, 
of the veib ptoe (AS. g^an, impv. gif), in the 
ideenee of ^grant, supppee,’ has no fonn- 
InfiMt] f. Inc 


IMrasil, H. See Tgdrasil, 
l^iet, n, A Middle jBugliBb variant of eyei, 
ightt. A Middle English form of ought, obso- 
lete preterit of otye. - . 

. toSoo (ig'lfi)i n, l^skimo.] 1. Among the Bs- tonlflTt [< L* Are, -jf -ficarCi 

e that; granting, al- inmos, a dome-shaped hut, usually built of </a 0 ere, make : see-^.] To make in|to fire. 


genus of mammaiB. Klein, 
igneo-aqiieoufl (ig^n?-6-e'kwf-us), a, [< L. to- 
neus, of fire, + aqua, water: see aqueous,] In* 
geol,, formed by the Joint action of fire and wa- 
ter: thus, ashes thrown from a volcano into 
water ana there deposited in a stratified form 
might properly be said to be of igneo-aqueous 
ongjii, 

igneous (ig'nf-us), a. [b F. ignd b Sp. igneo » 
rg. It. igneo, < L. igneus, of fire, fiery, burning, < 
ignis, fire, as Skt. agni, fire.] 1. Pertaining to, 
consisting of, havmg the nature of, or resem- 
bling fire : as, igneous particles ; igneous appear- 
ances.— 2. Produced through the ^enoy of 
fire, or as the result of volcanic ana eruptive 
forces: used in geology in contradistinction to 
aqueous, A rock hsssn Igneous origin when it has been 
discharged from avoloanu: It has an aqueous origin when 
deposited from water. All aqueous rocks are made up of 
the debris of Igneous ones, with the exception of such ss 
are the result of organic agenoiea— that is, such as have 
been formed through the agency of plants or animals. 
Some rocka however, are at the same time of loth aoueona 
and igneous origin, as when voloaiilo ashes are thrown 
into water; and deposited in a atratifled foma.— Igntout 
Alston. Mc/urivn. 

l^efloent (ig-nes^gnt), a. and n. [< L. ignes- 
een{U)s, ppr. of igneseere, take fire, kixidle, bum, 
< i^is, nre : see igneous,] 1, a, IFakinff or 
giving out fire; emitting sparks of fire when 
struck,aB with steel; scintilTating: nh,ignesoent 
stones. [Bare.] 

II. n. Anything that mits Bparkp; specifl- 
cally, a stone or mineral that given out sparks 
when stmek with steel or iron. [Ealw.] 

Many other stones; besides this oUss of (gi leeeente, pro- 
duce a real scintillation whoa atruck against steel. 

JFbureroy (trana). 

ignefl fifltiii. Plural of toMto/atoffg. ^ 
ignioollfft (ig-nik'^list), n. [< L. ign^is, fire, + 
eolere,worimip, + E,-ist,] A worshipper of fire. 
[Rare.] i 

In whatever region of the Earth this Infatii^ited race 
IgnieoUete took up their abode, the aacred Hire immedt 
' to bum. Maurice, Rulna of Babylon, 11. 96. 



• igniiy 

Thi$igw^tA put of mottor wai fonnad Into the tMdjof 
the lOQ. gUMty, PalnogTapble Seom, p» M. 

Inlgenoill (ig-niJ^e*niiB), a. [< L. ignigenm^ 
fire-producmg; 2 < (gnia^ fire, + producing: 
see -penotts.] Engendered in or by fire. 

Igntootent (ig-nip>te^^^ [s Sp. Pg. tpn^ 
potente (of. It. igniposHmta), < L. igmpotcn{t~)8f 
an epithet of Vulcan, < ignia^ fire, + j)ofcn(f-)s, 
mighty : see potent.^ Presiding over fire ; ^v- 
ing the force or effect of fire. 

Vuloau li oalled the power ignipoUnt 

Pope, tr. of Homer. 

It drivea, ^mipoUnit through every vein, 

Hangs on the heart and borne around the brain. 

Savage, On the Recovery of a Lady. 

iinilpnnotllTe (ig-ni-pungk'|w), n. [< L. ignis^ 
fire, +• muctura, puncture.] In surp., punc- 
ture with a red-hot styliform cautery. 

Each gland ehould be treated by ignipunetwa. 

il^ie&Newi,UILm. 

ignlB tetuus (ig'nis 
(ig'nez faj'^i-l). [NL., 
sive fire, a term first used in the ML. or NL. pe- 
riod: L. fpafg, fire ; fatuua^ foolish: see igneous 
and/afaotMT.] A meteoric light that sometimes 
appears in summer and autumn nights, and 
flits in the air a little^above the surface of the 
earth, chiefly in marshy places, near stagnant 
waters, or in churchyards, it is generally anpposed 
to be produced by the ■pontaneoni combustion of small 
jets of gas (carbureted or phosphureted hydrogen) gener- 
ated by the decomposition of vegetable or animal matter. 
It lias been popularly known in England by such names 
as vriU-o^-tha^wSkp. from its resemblance to a lighted wisp 
of straw, i^oeit-o .fanfem, corpte-eaMA, Mf-qf-fAs-eandls. 
atiokf etc. Before the introduction of the general drain- 
' swamp-landa the ignis fatuus was an ordiiiaiy 
‘ ■ ■ It U 


fat'fi-us): pi. ignea fatui 
L.,Iit.<fqorsfire,’i.e.illu- 


age of swamp-landa the ignis fatuus was an or 
phenomenon In the marshy districts of England, 
still regarded by the peasantry with superstitious a 


In a dark night, if an tottfir/afuiia do but precede u^ 
the glaring of Its lesser flames does so amuse our eyes 
that we follow it into rivers and precipices. 

Jer. TayUtr, Works (ed. 1886X I. SS. 

A light which illuminates centuries must be more than 
an igninfUuui. J, F. Clarket Ten Great Beligioni^ ill § 2. 

ignitabilily (ig-zil-t§-biPi-ti), n. [< ignitahle •* 
HOC -bility,} Sec igniUMlity, 
i^taUo ^^ig-ni't^bl), a, [< igfiite + -able,} 

ignite (ig-nlta v.; pret. and pp. ignitedf ppr. 
igniting, [< L. ignitua, pp, of ignire, set on iIp^ 
make red-hot, < ignis, lire: see igneous,} i. 
irane, 1. To kindle or set on fire; cause to 
« bum : as, to ignite a match.— 2. To make in- 
candescent ; cause to glow or scintillate with 
heat: as, to ignite iron; in ohem., to heat in- 
tensely; roast. 

. A mode of forming nails, and the shafts of serewa by 
pinching or pressing Ignitsci rods of iron between indented 
rollers. . CTrs, Diet., 111. 884. 

n. intrans. To take fire; begin to bum. 

A fniee fell upon the hot sand and iigiifesci, 

it JNehewdson, Ikmvels in SahariL 

ignltgr (ig^nl'tSr), n. [< ignite + -ofl.] One 
who or that which ignites; specifically, a sig- 
nal-holder haTing a piston in the end for ign& 
ing a blue-light by compression. 

An infernal machine la a device containing an ezplosive 
or highly combustible substanca and provided with a time 
eg^oder or igniter, SeL Amer., H. S., IVII* 187. 
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vomits, Yomlting fire. < L. ignis, fire, + vomere, 
vomit.] Vomiting fire. 

Volcanos and ignivomoue mountains ... are aome of 
the moat terrible ahocki of the globe. 

Derhem, Physioo-Theblogy, UL 8. 

ignobility (ig-n$-biruti), n. [=s ME. igno- 
bylite, < OP. ignobiliie,y, ignobility s Sp. igno- 
mlidad B Pg. ignobUiaade =r It. ignobilitd^ igno~ 
biltd, < L. iynooilita(U)Sf want of fame, obscu- 
rity, low origin, < ignobiUs, unknown to fame: 
see ignoble,} The Quality of being ignoble, in 
any sense ; low birth or condition ; humble sta- 
tion; ignobleuess; meanness. 

His ignobylite or vnworthtnes was tomed In to snblym- 
ite and neyth. Heig Mood (E. £. T. S.X p. 161, 

Pope Siztua the fifth, who waa a veiy poor man'a aon, 
. . . would sport with his ignobility. 

Bacon, Apophthegms. 

Its [self-devotion's] object, whether described simply as 
the service of the suffering and ignoble, or as the service 
of God manifested in suffering and ignobility, Is one which 
the philosophic Greek would scarcely have recognised aa 
a form of the koAiSi/. 

T. H, Orcen, Prolegomena to Ethics, 1 260. 

Tlie aenae of the ignobili/pot Egoism adds force to that 
recoil from it which this percepuon of the conflict with 
duty naturally causes. 

M. Midgioiet, Methods of Ethics, p. 178. 

Ignoble (ig-ud'bl), a, [< P. ifmoble = Sp. ig- 
noble, innohle b i*g. ignobil b It. ignobiU, < .L. 
ignohilis, unknown, unknown to fame, obscure, 
low-bom, < tM- priv. + ignohilis, noHlis, known, 
illustrious, noble: see in-8 and noble,} 1. Not 
noble; not illustrious; of low birth or station. 

You must all oonfeaa 
That 1 was not ignoble of deacent. 

Shak., 8 Hen. VL, iv. 1. 

2. Not honorable or worthy; mean in charac- 
ter or quality; of no consideration or value. 

This Clermont is a moan and idnoMa plBo& having no 
memorable thing therein. Coryat, CruaiUei, I. 28. 

Go t if your ancient but ignoble blood 

Has crept through scoundrels ever since the flood. 

Pope, Essay on Man, Iv. 211. 
The grand old name of 
Defamod by every charlatan. 

And soil’d with all ignofde use. 

Tennyson, In Memorlam, ozl. 
The ignoble noble^ the unmanly man, 

The beast below the beast in bmtishneaa. 

Browning^ Ring and Book, 1. 188. 

3, In some technical uses, lacking distinction ; 
of low grade ; of little esteem . Bpeolfloally applied 
—(a) In/oieonry, to those short- wingedhawks, aa species 
of Assuror Ae^^er. which chase or rake after the quarry : 


ignomoe 

8. DeMTTiiigicnominjr; de(q>io>U« la .ilumo- 
tor; oontemptibl.. 

One singly * * . obscure^ i^pnominioueprajeetor. BsdfL 

m gyn. DIagraoef ul, opprobrious, disreputable. See iigiie- 
fiUny. 

ifnominloiudy (ig-n^min'i-us-li), adv. In an 
Ignominious manner; so as to impart or incur 
disgrace ;'degradingly; basely, 
ignominy (ig'n^-min-^, n, [Pormerly also 
coutr. ignomy, q. v. ; < P, ignominie b Sp. Pg. 
It. ignomiuia, ( L. ignominUt, disgrace, dis- 
honor, ignominy, < in- priv. + ^gnomon, nomen 
(-in-), name, fame, renown : see nomen, nominal,} 
1. Infliction of disgrace or dishonor; the state 
of being degraded or held in contempt; in- 
famy. 

Their generals have been received with honour aftor 
their defeat ; yours with ignominy after conqueat 


or eaglea which are not used in faloonxy.»|^ 
beian. vnlgar.— fl. Dishonorable^ degiadea, oonT 
low-lived. 


l.PIe. 
■■■e, 


'Uliiy;<i^\ 


niumty 


[Also ignita- 


;^nl-ti-bU>ti; 
r see -hi 

r of'timber. 
[Also ignitable; < ig- 
f being Ignited. 

How sueh bodies as strike fire have sulphureous or ig- 
nttibU parts within theuL and those srae best whlA 
abound most In them. sir T, Bromo, Vnlg. Err., it 1. 

ignition (i£-ni8h'qn), n, [< P. ignition b Sp. 
^nkion B Pg. igni^ b It. ignigione, < L. as if 
*ignitio(n-),Cignire, set on fire: see ignite,} 1, 
The aot of igniting, kindling, or setting on fire. 
Bailey,’— fl. Means of igniting; provision for fir- 
ing. [Bare.] 

This arm [the breech-loading pereiisslon-gnn] is one of 
the first in which cartridges containing their own ignitioin 

9 Gun, p. 101. 


Ignoblet (ig-nd'bl), v, t, [< ignoble, a,} To 
make Ignoble or vile; degrade; disgrace; bring 
into disrepute. 

Making a perambulation or pilgrimage about the north- 
ern seas, exidignbbling maiiie shores and pofhta of land ^ 
shipwreck. Baoon,Disooursein:prayseofQueenElliabeth. 

ignoUeneSB (iNd'bl-nes), n. The condition 
or quality ox oeing ignoble or humble; un- 
worthiness; meanness. 

The low stooplngs and descents of the holy Jesus to the 
nature of a man, . . . to the AffioMsfiMS of a servant 

Jer. Tailor, Works (ed. 1880X L 07. 

Among those which I hope to be able to explain when 
1 have thought of them more are the laws which relate 
to nobleness and ignobieneee; that ignbbleneee especially 
which wc commonly call ** vulgarity. ’ 

Buekin, Elementa of Drawing; UL 9. 

(ij^nd^bli), adv. In an ignoble manner ; 
unworthify; dishonorably: meanly; basely; as, 
ignobly bom; the troops fled ignobly, 

York then, which had the regency in France; 

They force the king ignobly to displaoa 

Drayton, Miseries of Queen Margaret 

ignomixilons (i|^n$-min'i-U8), a, [b P. igno- 
minieux s Sp. Pg. It. ignominioso, CL. ignomi- 
niosua, disgracezul, shameful, < ignominia, dis- 
grace ; see ignominy,] 1. Marked with igno- 
miny; incurring or attended with disgrace ; de- 
grading; shameful; infamous: as, igmminious 
punishment; ignominious intrigues. 

This fellow hera with envious carping tongue, 
ne about the rose 1 wear; , 


8, The state of being ignited; a burning. 

Cardinal Wdlsey ... Is represented in hisfuryto have 
condemned the volume to a public ignOion. 

I, Disraeli, Amen, of Lit, 1. 284. 

4 . In ehem,, the process of roasting or intensely 
heating a substance. 

mould (ig^niv'f-mus), a, [b P. ignivome 
igntvomo m Pg. It., < LL. igni- 


Upbraided me i . 

With other vile and ignotninioue tenns. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., iv. L 

Thus doth soft pleasure but abuse the minde; 

And, making one to servile thonghts descend, 

Doth make the body weake; the judgement blinde. 

An hateful life; an ^nominious end. 

Stirling, To Prince Henry, Son of James L 
The blundering weapon recoUed and gave the valiant 
an ignomiiUoue kick; which laid him prostrate with 
I in the bottom of the boat 

Irving, RniokertMOker, p. 118. 


What was before me— the magic vista of romanca or 
the bitter igtuminy of a snub? Seribnsr’e Mag,, IV, M, 

2, That which brings disgrace or shameful re- 
proach; a cause or source of dishonor. 

Death, which Sir Thomas Brown has oalled the very 
disgrace and ignominy of our natures. 

0, W. Hblmee, Autocrat; vL 

w^^an staiSd%!omGkeide(^^ Soot 

shamefully, so that one’s name or fame is in greet dis- 
honor. Obloguy still stays at that point : opprobrium has 
taken upsomewtiatof the general ideaofbefnghelh in con- 
tempt whether the contempt Is eimressed or not ; 
carries the evil repute to an extreme; abhorrenoe and 
loathing being now a part of the idea ; ignominy expressea 
that peoullarfy passive state of being in disgrace by whidh 
one Is despised and neglected, or it may expresa the reanlt 
of official treatment Judicial action, or personal conduct 
Ignominy may be supposed to be the state most humblinff 
and painful to the person concerned. 
ignomiollBt, a, A contraction of ignominious, 
uke ignomy for ignominy, 

Aslatdly liftingup the leavesof worthy writers’ works. . . . 
Wherein, as well as famous facta ignomieue plaood wrsk 
Wherein the Just reward of both is manifestly shown. 

Peek, Sir Clyomon, ProL 

imomyti n. An obsolete contracted form of 

igmmtny. 

The one of which doth bring eternall hmo, 

The other ignomie and dastard shame. 

Mir. for Mage, p. 766. 

igDoramiis (ig-n^rfi'mus). [L., lit. we take no 
notice of (it), first pen. pi. pres. ind. of igno- 
rare, be ignorant of, take no notice of, ignore: 
see ignore,} 1. In law, an indonement, mean- 
ing *we ignore it,’ which a grand iiay for- 
merly made on a bill presented to ft for 
qmiry, when there was not evidence to support 
the charges, by virtue of which indorsement all 
proceeding were stopped, and the accused per^ 
son was discharged, it is now superseded In some 
States by the phrase **not a true bill," or not found **; 
but tliHuiy is still Slid to ignore the bill or indiet- 
ment The indorBement ** ^onmns” on s bill returned Iqr 
a grand Jniy properly impUed no more than that the Jnty 
deemed it fnexpkUent to puriue the matter ; but it waa 
often teken u an Indication of Ignaranoe or stupidity on 
the pert of the lory, thus leading to the preaenttSmlllar 
use as an English noun. Also used attrloqtlvely. 

And 1 haue seene the best; yea, natnrall Italians; not 
onely stagger, but euen stloke lute in the nnrre; and at 
last glue It ouer, or gine their verdiet with aiTlpiisfwmis. 

Florio, It Diet, Ep. Ded., p, 6, 

Let ignoramus Jnriee find no traitors: 

And vnoromus poets soribhle latIreB. 

Drydon, FroL to the Duke of Guise. 

2. ft. An ignorant person; especially, one who 
lacks necessary knowledge; an ignorant pre- 
tender to knowledge. 

O Ignoramus in the Ism ! Can yon bring an Aetkm of 
Theft for Trover or Conversion, cr ftar one th at haviim 
borrow’d jiTh^toweari it that pnta a Iriek iq^ one, 

N. Bailey, tt, of Odlloqniei ef Btaimiia, L 17A 

_ U ever you find an ^ynonmiui in |daoe and power, . . . 

I dare undertake that as fulsome a doae as yon give hfa*, 
he shall readily take it down, and admit the oommenda- 
tion, though he oanuot bMleve the thing 1 

diMifit flttmona XL 886. 

Imoranoa (ig'n^rans), n, [< ME. ignorance, < 
OF, ignorance, F. ignorance b Pr. ignotanUa, . 
ignoranaa as Sp. Pg. ignoraneia b It. ignoranaa, 

< L. ignorantia, want of knowledge or informa- 
tion, < ignoran(t-)8, not knowing : see ignorant,} 
The state of being ignorant ; want of knowledge 
in general, or oonoeming some particular mat- 
ter; the condition of nox being oogninant, in- 
formed, or aware. 

And how mnoh aro we bound to Ood, that he hath de> 
livered ui'from these gross ignoranees ! 

IdSUmer, Miso. Seleetliiiia. 


Let me not burst in ignoramoel 

dM.,HM2oe;L4. 


ICBoraaee 

PVMolL mjdMV dr, a enuadeagiliuit iumnmM; 
liih and Improre tlia law lor aduoating the common peo- 
ple. Jifjftrmin, Oorreepondeuce, II. 4fi. 

Acquired knowledge aaierti Iteelf, atid will not let oi 
•ee u we law in the day of our ignoraiiefi, 

Oiorge miot, Middlemaroh, H. 400. 

IpuinuiM (more properly, Icnontioii) of tlM dlonolL 
Bee ^ynoratiwi. 

iflUVrancyt, »• Same aa ignorance. 

Bo tore haue our falie prophets brought p people out 
of their wittee, 4t haue wrapped them In daroknei^ and 
haue rooked them In blytidnes and igwuraunen, 

Tywialf, wrork% p. 1D7. 

Jfliorailt Jig'n^rant]^ a. and it, (X ME. ign(h> 
ranif < OF.^ntoraiil, P. ignorant = Fr, imorawt 
as Sp. Pg, It. ignorante^ < L. ppr. 

of ignorarcj have no knovrledge of, be ignorant: 
Bee ignore.] I, a. 1. Destitute of knowledge in 
general, or oonoeming some particular matter ; 
uninstructed or uninformed; untaught; unen- 
lightened. 

1 am'aihamed to be ignorant In what aea that Island 
alandeth whereof I write so long a treatise. 

Sir T. More, Utopia, Ded. to Peter Giles, p. a 
They be ignorant of poede that call snoh long tales by 
the name of Sidtaphes ; they might better oaU uiem Sle- 
gtes. FuUlnUiam, Arte of Sng. Poede, p. 40. 

Foola alike Ijgfiefiafif of man and God t 

Browning, Ring and Bool^ 1. gia 
The Dntoh governor was at thla time (1781) abeolntehrlly. 

' wofont of the edatenoe of a war between England and fiol- 
land. Leeky, Eng. in ISthCent, xlv. 

M, Keeping one in ignorance. [Bare.] 

I b e see c h yon. 

If yon know anght which does behove my knowledge 

Thereof to be inform'd. Imprison it not 

In ^Faemnf oonoealment. Skak., W. T., L 8. 

8t. Uneonsoious; unaware. 

Ignorant ot gnll^ 1 feir not shame. Brydon. 

4i. DoneunconBciouBlyorinnooently; unknown 
to one’s self as being of the kind mentioned, 

Alas I what ignorant dn have 1 oommitted? 

AMr., Othdk^ iv. R 

*5. Showing want of knowledge ; arising from 
or caused by ignorance : as, an ignorant pro- 
ceeding; remarks. 

Whoee ignorant credulity will not 

Come op to the troth. Shak,, W. T., it 1. 

■>ifn. 1. Ignorant, lUiUrraU, UnlotUred, Unlearned, un- 
ednoated. Ignorant la the most general of these words 
(as, he is an ignorant fellow^ except where it Is limited to 
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diBorimination of an object from others ; the re- 
fraining from precisely specifying what a pro- 
posed (%jeot ox imagination shall bo.— Xgnora- 
llonof ooordlnatei. (^Ametbodlnanalytiosl^me- 
try in which a dngle letter rroresoiits that quantity which 
being equated to sero gives iue equation to any given line^ 
circle or other locus. (6) The dynamical theory of gen- 
enliied coordinates.— Xmoratlon of the dendh Wiio- 
ratio elenetii), in hgie, aiallaoy which consists in refuting 
not the uodtioii of the antsgonist, but another more or 
less similar podtion. Thus, if one party maintains that 
it Is dangerous to base the deflnttioii of a word upon Its 
derivation, and the other party replies by diowing that 
derivations frequently ilirow great light i^n the mean- 
ings of words, this reply is an Ignoranon of the clench, 
ignore (ig-nor'), v, t.\ pret. and pp. ignored. 
ppr, ignoring, [sb D. ignBreren as G. ignoriren as 
Dan. ignorere ss Sw. ignorcra^ < F. ignorer as 
Pr. Sp. Pg. ignorar b It. ignorare^ < L. igndrare, 
have no knowledge of, xmstake, take no notice 
of, ignore, < igndr%iH.noi Imowing, < in- priv. 
4- gndrug^ knowing make known), 

< ^gno-aeere^ no-scere, b Oiuytyv^Keiv b £. know : 
see know.'] 1. Not to know; be ignorant of. 

Brute and irrational barbarians who may be supposed 
rather to ignore the being of God than deny It 

Bogie, Works, IL 60. 

2. To pass over or by without notice ; treat as 
if not known; shut the eyes to; leave out of ac- 
count; disregard: as, to ipnore facts. 

Ignoring Italy under our feet» 

And seeing things before^ behind. 

Mre. Browning, First News from Villsfranca. 

The moral law, ignoring all vioions oonditiona defecta 
and Ineapaoltioa presortbes the oondnet of an ideal hu- 
manity. H. Apeneet^ Social Statica V* 70. 

8. In iato, to throw out as being unsupported 
by evidence. See ignoramus^ 1. 
ignorement (ig-nor^m^nt), n. [< ignore + 
~ment.] The act of ismoriDg, or the state of 
being igmored. Imp.JHet. 
il^OBmblet (iMOsT-bl), a. [< LL. iffnoaetbiUe, 
pardonable, < L. ignoecere, pardon, forgive, ex- 
cuse, < tn- priv. •h ^gnoeoere, noaccre. know; cf. 
ignore.] Pardonable. £. Phillip- 


imotet (ig-ndtO> B. [si 

' 1, <4ii 


__ presumably ignorant 

eutalde ot their own work, but not necessarily so ; the tg- 
norant are neaeasai% UlUerate. In modem times it Is as 
iqpreheosibletobeuiiierafaastobetofieraiti. Unlettered 
is used sometimes lor illiterate and sometimes fur uti- 
leemed, with corresponding measures of blame. Unlearn- 
ed— that la not learned— la like ignorant, either general 
or qpactal: aa to beunUanwd in theology ; as learning is 
the privilege of few, It is not especisUy mameworthy to be 
oven generally unlearned. 

Man, proud man t 
Ikeas'd In a little brief authority, 

Most ignorant ot what he’s most assur'd. 

Shak., H. for M., IL A 

The Olfterate wsrriors of the Middle Ages revived To- 
tems In the form of armorial bearings. 

Quarterly Ben,, CUUI. 803. 

That wdetiered, small-knowing aouL , 

Shok., L. L. L., L 1. 

Whentheysawtlieboldnessof Fetor and John, and per- 
edved that they were wUeamied and ignorant men, they 
marvelled. Acts iv. 13. 

This doctrine may have appeared to the ffnlrarned light 
and whimaioal. Addimnu 

ZLt a. A person who is untaught or uuin- 
formed; one who is unlettered or unskilled; an 
ignoramus. 

Ton am a herd of hypooritloal proud ^morunis. 

B. Joneon, Bartholomew lUr, v. 2. 

I that was ere while the ignoiwU, the liwterer, on the 
sodden by his psnniasion am now gnnted to know some- 
thing. jraon, Apology for Smectymnnus, 

IgllOinUKtsIli (ig-n^ran^tin), n. [F., < NL. Jgno~ 
ramUnua, < h. ignoran(U)af ignorant.] In pop- 
ular usage, one of a religious order properly en- 
titled Brethren of the ChriaHan Sekoola (which 
see, under brother). 

fpuiiraatlBm (ig^np-ran-tiBm). n. [as F. ^no- 
rantiames Bp. ignorahtiamo; < ignorant -b^iam.] 
Same as ohacuranUam. 

lONmiltlst (ig'n^ipn-tist), n. [s F. ignoran^ 
•Me as Bp. ignoranUata; < ignorant + -dat] 
Banie as obaeurant, 

IfBOTB&tly (iff 'n^raut-ll), In an ignorant 
manner; without Imowledge, instruction, or 
infonnatUm: opposed to dmgnedly. 

Whom thnefore ye tpweww rtly wowhiR bim declare 1 
BBloyoii. AetsxvU.88. 

Ipatrtl M ». Is. Bp. ignorch 

ohOf < L. ignoratio{n-), ignorance, < ignoraret 
not to know: see ignore.] A want or preeise 


(Ijpe, 1706. 

,, . Sp. Pg. It. igno- 

to, < L. igTiotua, unknown, < in- priv. ^^gnotoa^ 
notue, known, pp. of ^gnoaoere^ noeoere, b E. 
know.] 1. a. Unknown; obscure. 

Hhsll such very igwde and contemptible pretenders be 
allowed a place among the most renowned of poetiok 
writers? B. Phillipe, Theatrum Foeiiuum, Fref. (1676). 

n. n. An unknown person. 

Their Judgement waa the girts of peace were slack, but 
not broken. This la couched in the admonitions of an 
igwtte unto King James. 

Bp. Haeket, Abp. WllUama L 1C9. 

ignana (i-gwft'njl), n. [NL., E., etc., £. also 
guana, formerly guano, < Sp. iguana, from the 
native Haytian name, nven variously as igoa- 
m, hiuana, yuana.] I. A large lizura of the 



Igixfliia 

and spectes doady related tolt ludiai the niked-iMofecd 
iguana of South Amerloai^/. dMwattetbno, and the homed 
iguana of Ban PominjUR 1. eormWa. 
iguanian (i-gw&^ni*an), a. and n. ' L a. Be- 
sembling or related to auigioaiia; belonging or 
relating to the Iguanidm. 

The Iguanian Itnxds are lower than the Aorodont. 

B. B. Cope, (Iri^ ot the Flttost* p. lia 

n. n. An iguana, or some similar lizard. 

Also iguanoid. 

iguanld (i-gwan^d), n. A lizard of the family 
iguanidce. 

Igoanidm (i-gwanM-de). n, pi. [NL., < Iguana 
+ -4dm.] A family of lizards of we supeiv 
family Jgamoidea and order Laoertilia, typified 
by the genus Iguana, The family waa fonneriy of 
larger eztmt than now, Including aorodont fonns now 
referred to Agamidee. Its distlnottve ohsraoter is the 
pleurodont dentition. The spades are oharaoterlstlcally 
American, and ohietly inhabit the warmer parta of Amer- 
ica ; but two genera occur in Madagascar, and one in the 
Fiji Idanda, The typical forms have a oompresied body, 
and am adapted to an arborOal life; others, like the ao- 
caUod horned toads, have a flattened form and am of ter- 
restrial habits; a few are aquatio. Some attain a length 
of 6 or C feet. A prominent feature of many of these lia- 
ards is the devdopment of dermal appeiidim In the form 
of iminea and crest along the back and oaewhere. The 
flesh of some is an Important artide of food. Leading gen- 
era of this fSmtfar, besides Iguana, am Polyehrue, Cydu- 
ra, BaHliteua, Phrynoeoma, Beetoporue, Cfotapkytue, Heh 
hroOkia. etc. By some AneUe is also reteiTeato the fam- 
ily, while by otheri it is considered iyploal ot a peculiar 
family AnoHdat or Anolididat, The sp^es found in the 
United States am all comparatively small and inoffensive 
liaards, such as the common feuoe-Uiard, the so-called 
chsmdeon, the homed toad% etc. Bee cuts under Rodlif- 
cue, Cyelura, and iguana. 

iguanlforni (i-gwan'i-f6rm), a. [< iguana + L. 
forma, form.] Besembliug an iguana; igua- 
niau. 

Ignanodoii (i-gwan.^f -don), n. [NL.f< iguana 
+ Gp. divf fo&vr-) B E. tooth.] The typi- 
cal genus of the fossil family Iguanodontuim : 
so called from the resemblance of the teeth to 
those of Iguana. The species, of which several are 
described, wem of gigantio sfae. some being 80 feet long. 
They stood up on tndr hind limba which were long and 
strong in oomparisoii with the fore limbs; the latter 
wem used for prehension rather than for locomotion. 
The tdl was long and heavy, serving to steadythe ani- 
mal In the erect posture and for swimming. The best- 
preserved qpedmen, an almoet lunfect dcdetoia it that of 

1. liemieemnemie, found in Fdgium, which, as mounted, 
standi 14 feet high and covers a horiiontal line 88 feet 
long. 

2, [2. c.] A species or a specimen of the genus 
Iguanodon or family Iguanodontidm. The name 
is also loosely used for many related roptilea, being tbua 
almost synoiwroous with dinoeaur or dinomutian. 

iguaaodont (i-gwan'9-dont), a. and n. [< igmn- 
odon{U).] 1, a. Having teeth like those of the 
iipaua: specifically ap^ied to the Iguanodon^ 
thiw. 

n. n. An animal of the family 
Igua&odoiltidSB (i-gwan»f-don^ti-d3), n. pi. 
[NL., < Iguattodon{t-) + -idm.] A family of 
gigantio extinct dinosaurs, typified by the ge- 
nus Iguanodon, belonging to the oroer Dino- 
aauria (or Omithoaoelida), possesBing clavicles 
and an incomplete postHpubis. Thme enormous 
sauriani present a bird-like type of structure, eepeoially in 
the hind limbs. The x>elvio Ijones are strikingly like those 
of Uirda especially in the length and ihuidertteM of the 
ischium andpubis, and the obturator prooess of the former 
bone. The hind Umtan are enlarged in oompailson with 
the fom limba ; the anterior vertebim am slightly amphi- 
omlous, the posterior flat; the imiaxllhB aro bcak-Uke 
and tootbleM ; and the mandibular symphyiii Is notched 
to receive the beak, as in some birds. The teeth are 
large and broad, transversely ridged, implanted In look- 
'1 and not aukyloeed to the Jaw, and worn down by 
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Tubereulated Iguana (/yiiffN0 tubtreulrntm), 

warmer parts of*Amerioa, of the genus Iguana.; 
also, some similar lizard of a related genus. 
The beet-known apedee it the tuberonlated iguana, /. 
tultereutiUa, ot the West Indies and South America. It 
attains a length of 6 feet or more, and presents a rather 
formidable apperrinoa but Is inoffensive unleii molesM ; 
It feeds upon vegetables, and its flesh is much used lor 
food. The tal^ is veiy long, compressed, and tapering ; a 
row of scalea along the back Is devdoiM into a serrate 
crest or dorse , ridge ; the head is covered with scaly plates ; 
and the thro'it has a large dewlap. The ignana Is of arbo- 
real habiti^ ^ndlng much of the time In trees and bushes, 
basking in the sun. It is essUy approadhed, and is often 
captured ?y means of a noose Bttaohed to a stick. Its col- 
oration is variegated with brownish, greenish, and yellow- 
ish tints 

2. [erp.l The typical and leading genus of 
the f .mu, JgtuiMnat. U wii fomob of irNt as. 
taut bat to now mtototod to/. (mo idwraX 



Rtmailui of Iguiutodon. 

I. Right tide of lourer Jaw. a. a, two upper molan, eutemal view t 
e, lanie ititemal view ; r. external view of mature lower molar ; d, 
internal view of same. 3. Fang. 4. Horn. 

mutual attrition. There does not appear to have been any 
dermal armor. Several genera besides Iguanodon have 

been referred to this bur” 

eaurut, and others; its lii , 

i-gwan'oid), a. and n. Same as 


^ as HyveOofiwdon, Seelidnh 
~ vaiy with oiflereiii writers. 


ifUBAOid (i 

iguaniam. 

X^Tllia (ig^t^-vin), n. Bame aa MuguUnei 
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IlllAite (S'lf-It), n. [After one superin- 
tendent of mines at Mugraii, Bohemia.] A 
hydrous iron sulphate forminff au orange-yel- 
low efflorescence on graphite at Mugrau, Bohe- 
mia, derived firom the alteration of pyrites. 
ihram (i-rttm')f [Ar., < Mrama, forbid: see 

haratHf ItaremA 1. The dross assumed by Mo- 
hammedan piliprima. it consiBtR of two white cot- 
ton dutha eaoii 6 feet long by feet wide, one of which 
1 b gii’dod around the walBt^ and the other thrown over the 
left Bhoulder and knotted at the right Bide. 

The wife and daughters of a Turkish pilgrim of oiir 
party aSBumed the ihram at the same time as ourselves. 

Jt, h\ UurUm, Kl-Modiuoh, p. :i5S. 

2. The state in which a pilgrim is held to be 
from the time ho assumes this distinctive garb 
until he lays it aside. When in this states the pilgrim 
iBprolUbited from huiitii^ or slaying animals (except ver< 


mill, oto.X the liso of poilSme^, anointing or shaving the 
■ ‘ ■ - . . - covering the 


„ Jitliig < 

head, cutting the beard, paring the naila 

"tii/lws, Diet or Islam. 


face, kissing women, etc. lluffi 

I. H. 8. [In ME., ML., etc., writton IHS, IUh^ 
ropr. Gr. IIIS, a contraction, as tho mark in- 
dicates, of the full form I1I2:0T£, L. 1ESU8, Je- 
sus: see JoHiut, The Latin contraction, in its 
ML. form, came to be regarded as an abbr. for 
lnHUH Homimm Salvator, Jesus, Saviour of men, 
or for In Soo Siffm (vinees), by this sign (con- 
quer) (the motto inscribed with the cross on the 
banner of Constantine), or for In Hao {mice) 
Salnc, in this (cross) is salvation.] An abbre- 
viation or symbol originally representing the 
name of Jesus (see etymology), much used, 
often in monogram, as a symbol or ornament 
on church walls or windows, altars, altar-cloths, 
prayer-books, tombstones, etc. 

I-iron (i'i'^ftm), n. An iron beam, rod, or the 
like, in section like a capital I. Compare ath 
alv^ron and T^iron, 

ik^t, pron, A Middle English form of /S. 

Ik^, a. A Middle English form of 

Ik^ti and oonj, A Middle English form of 
eke, 

ikon, n. Soo iem, 2. 

il-i. Au unusual and un-English assimilation 
of before ?, after the analogy of or by con- 
fusion with i/-2. perhaps only in tho rare 
and obsolete ilUghleit for inlighlen, enlighleti 
(compare alighten^). 

An assimilation (in Latin, etc.) of tn-'^ bo- 
fore L (See In the following words, in 

the etymology, the prefix is usually referred 
directly to the original 

An assimilation (in Latin, etc. ) of the nega- 
tive or privative prefix i m-J* bef ore f, ( See « w-'*, ) 
In the lollowing words, in the etymology, the 
prefix t/-^ 19 usually referred directly to the 
original iw-**. 

-U. -lie. [ME. 4fc, -yf, F. -iV, 4le, fom. 

Pr. 4le = 8p. Pg. 41 = It. 4lr, <(1)1.. 
4li8, fonuing adjectives from verbs, being at- 
tached to the inf. stem, as in agilitt, agile, /<f?- 
eiliSy facile, fragih», fragile, hahilin, manage- 
able, habile, etc,, or to the pp. stem in -/- or- 
as terti[e,fomfis, fossil, mitnHlis, mis- 
sile. textile, vofatilis, volatile, etc. (and 

siimlarly to nouns, as flnviatilia, fliiviatile, aqua^ 
Ulis, aquatile, etc. ), or to noun-stems, as yraci- 
ItA, slender, Jinmlts, humble, etc. ; (2) L. 4lis, 
forming adjectives, and noims thence derived, 
from nouns, as emUn, civil, hostilis, hostile, 
niliSf juvenile, servile, etc. See the coi^ 

responding E. words. In older words this suffix 
often appears as 4c (syllabic /), as in gentle, 
able, humble, etc., csp. in the compound form 
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n. The former and more correct spelling 
of Chaucer, 

n. The former and more correct spelling 
of aisle, 

ile^ (i1), n, A form of ail2, 

Ue^ (11), n. A dialectal form of oil 

b. [ME., < AS. il, igel, a hedgehog. See 
echinus.'] A hedgehog. 

ile^ (11), b. [Origin obscure ; perhaim a particu- 
lar use of ile^.] A small flat insect found in 
tbo livers of sheep. [Prov. Eng.] 

(11 )» b. Same as ileum, 

N «xt tu tho bag of the stomsoko, men and sheep have the 
small guts (jailed laotei^ through which the meal passoth ; 
iu others it is named il$. Uolland, tr. of Pliny, xi. 37. 

UeSf. A former spelling of 1% a colloquial con- 
traction of I toill 

-He. See-t7. 

ileac (il'e-ak), a. [< ileum + -uo.] Pertaining 
to tho ileum or lower bowels— neao passion. 
Same as 1. See Uiao. 

lleifflB (il-$-rtis), n. [NL., < ileum -I- 4ti8.] In 
pathol., inflammation of the ileum. 

lleOC8BCal.(iP9-d-8o'kal), a. [< ikium + catvnm 
+ -a^] Of or pertaining to both the ileum and 
the ceeoutn.— iieoon- 
oal valve, the valvu- 
la Bauhlni, ttie valve 
guarding the opening of 
the ilouiii at the ctocum. 

Sec the extract. Also 
called iiUeeolie valw. 

The opening of the 
small intestine into the 
large ia pravided with 
prominent lips, which 
project into tlie cavity 
of the latter, and oppose 
the passage of iiiatters 
from it into the small in- 
testine, while they readi- 
ly allow of a ^Boge the 
otlier way. ^is is the 
ileoceeeal vaioe. 

UtucUy and Voumann, 

[Physiol., « ISS. 

ileocolic (iP$-d-kor- 
ik), a. [< NL. i7co- 
colieus, Cilcum + eolou^x sec coWc.] Of or per- 
taining to tho ileum and the colon.-' neooolio 
artery, see <<^M!ofioa.—IleoooUo valve. BameasOesu- 
amat valvif. 

ileocolica (iP$-d-koPi-ki|), b.; pi. ihocoUem{r\^), 
[NL., fern, of ileiwoUcns; see ileocolic,] Tho 
Rcocolio artery, one of the larger branches of 
the superior mesenteric artery, supplying parts 
of the ileum and colon. 

ileocolitis (iPj-d-kO-irtis), n, [NL., < ileum + 
cohH*d + In patlioL, inflammation of the 

ih'um and colon. 

Ueodlctyon (iPe-o-dik ' ti-on ), w. [NL. , < L. ile- 
um, ilium, ileum, *+ Gr. diurvov, a net.] A ge- 
nus of gasteromycetouH fungi with ^latinous 
volva, and receptacle with hollow oranclics. 
Several reported B]Micies, partiunlHiiv /. cibarium, are (Niton 
by the New-Zealaiiden, and are called thunder-dirt. 

ileopariotal (iFf-o-p^rlto-tal), a. [< NL. ileum, 
ileum, + L.j/aWf'g(/bim7-),'wall: jmiietal,] 

Hertaining to the ileum and to the wall of the 
body-euvity.— neopaxlttal band, in UrtudiiewHla. a 
kind of mesentery which passes from the hind-gut to the 
paiietes of the 0 (elomBtic cavity. 

ileOBtomy (il-e-os'to-mi), n. [< NL. ileum, ile- 
um, + Gr, er6ga, mouth.] In surg.^ the forma- 
tion of an artiflcial opening into the ileum, as 
between the jejunum and the ileum, 

Jejuno-«((OMtof»;/ and i\m-il$(teUmy were performed in 
IdentMly the same way. The iMiicet, No. 34*20^ p. r>81. 


iUae 

rMkma of the abdomen. lnmanyanlmali,i 



-6«e, < L. -it-Ua: Ae, Ueoty^lU w. [Nl-i.. < + 


prop. 4, L. 4iH, the preceding vowel belonging 
to the stem or being supplied. Cl. -at, -el^, -ule.] 
A suffix of Latin origin, forming iu Latin ad- 
jectives and nouns derived from them, and loss 
frequently nouns directly from verbs and nouns, 
many of which formations have come into Eng- 
lish. The proper English spelling when the vowid is 
short Is -<i, as in eivil, /mmV, etc., and formerly /ertil, 
froffU, hattil, etc. ; but in most oases -Ue now prevails, as 
infertile. fragUe. hoetUe. mimige, textile. volatOe. Juvenile, 
servile, etc. When the vowel is urunounoed long, ’He 
ana other ni 


noun^, and, in 
nile, etc. The 


exclusively is used, as in gentile 

an unapproved pronunciation, hostile. juven\ , 
same original suffix appears as -Is in gentle, aok, hutnUe, 
etc., and is still further disguised In genteel and jaunty. 

llaadit. n. The former and more correct quell- 
ing of islandi^, 

ilCB^t, llche^t, a. Middle En^ish forms of flArl. 

iloe^, iloken, a. Middle Bnglish forms of 
each, 

Udt (ild), V, An obsolete dialectal form of yteld. 
It occurs in the phrase Ood ild, for Ood yield. 
See under Ood^, 

lUAt,n. A Middle EngUsh variant of islsi. 
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typhlis.] Typhoid or enteric fever, 

ileBite (ilz/it), n. [After M. W. lies, an Ameri- 
can metallurgist (Inim 1H,')2).] A hydrous sul- 
phate of manganese, zinc, and iron, found iu 
friable crystalline aggrc'gates in Park county, 
Colorado. 

ileum (iPf-um), b. [NL. application of L. ile- 
um, ilium (see ilium), or He, usually in pi. t7fa, 
that part of the abdomen which extends from 
the lowest ribs to the pubes, the groin, flank; 
prob., like ileus, ult. < Gr. ti?setv, rolL wind, turn : 
see ileus. Hence (from L. ilia) ult. E.jade'^, q. v.] 
1. In anaf.,the lower one of three parts into 
which the small intestine is divisible, oontinu- 
ons with the jejunum and ending in the large 
intestine: more fully called intesiinum Ueum, 
from its many coils or convolutions, tn man the 
ileum ia taken to he the terminal three fifths of the small 
intestine, though its beginiiing is indi^nindriiible ftom 
the ftwstng of the Jejunum ; nut it ends abruptly at the 
MBmim or omnmenoemeut of the oulon. The fleum hei on 
an average a smaller diameter than the praojBding part of 
the interne, and its coats sre thiime^d lem vm^. 
It lies ehiefly in the umbi2iosl,liypagiiMo, and right Ulso 


smiidi Isok a cosoum or osDoa. no ileum Is osrteluly distin- 
guishable either from preoemng or sucoeedliv portions of 
the intestine ; but whenever the beginning of a colon on 
be determined, a preceding portion of the intestinal 
of however indefinite exteiit, is regarded ss in fleum. Bss 
outs under ileoceeeal and intestine. 

2. Hence, in general, the lower part, of inde- 
terminate extent, of the small intestine; or. 
when there is no distinction between large and 
small intestine, a part of the intestine preced- 
ing the csecum or the omca.— 8. In entom,, a 
uaiTow part of the intestine of an insect, gen- 
erally adjoining the ventrieulus or stomach, 
and divided from the broader colon or second 
iutostiuc by a constriction or valve. The fleum 
may be lung and (»)uvoluted or straight and short; in the 
Jlemiptera and some Hsuroptera it is entirely wanting. 

ileUB (iFe-us), n, [NL., < L. ileos, < Gr. elXedc, 
or VMdg, a grievous disease of the intestines, a 
severe kind of colic, < eiT^slv, el^iv, ei^^tv, roll 
up, wind, turm in pass, also shrink up, V 
L. volvere s £. walltnc : see volute and walUno, 
Of. ileum.] 1. In pathol., severe colic, attended 
with stercoraoeous vomiting, due to intestinal 
obstruction: also applied loosely to severe colic 
of other origin. Also called ikac or iliac pas- 
sion, — 2, Sumo as i/etem. 

Ilex (X'leks), n. [L., the holm-oak.] 1. A ge- 
luis of trees ana shrubs, of the natural order 
ilieinea*. or holly tribe, it Is ohsraoterlied Iw hsvliig 
the flowers more or less dtoclously polygamous ; the oi^ 
small, and with 4 to C teeth; the oomlla rotate, and divided 
Into 4, rarely 5 or 6, parts ; 4 to 0 stamens ; and an ovaiy 
with 4 to G. rarely 7 or 8, colls forming a berry-like drupe. 
The plants of tills genus have alternate, often thick, ever- 
green leaves, and white flowers, usually axfllaiy. li oom- 
prehends about 146 species, many of which are natives of 


a, llettm, ternfaiating In th* eoicum, 
flic latter cdiitinuintf In r.the colon ; U, 
(he lleuca‘cnl valve ; S, the veriiiirorni 
aptM!Uila,;u, opeiiint; ut r in the ctv 

ciini. 


fre(iuently in Africa and Australia. Among t 

markable of them are : I. Auui/oUuw, the common holly 
(see Aollyi); /. italearica. the br^-leafed holly of iH- 
norca, a veiy handsome species ; and 1. Paraguaysnsis, 
whose leaves sre consumed in large quantities in South 
Ainerioa, under tlie iisme of Paraguay tea or fnati. (See 
Paragmg tea, under tea.) I. vertietUata ii the Vlrgmla 
winterborry or black alder. /. Caseine is the yaupoii. /. 
Itrnfgata Is the smooth winterbeny of the eastern United 
Htatei ; /. Dahom, the dahoon holly of Virginia and south- 
ward. 7. sideroxglvides of the West Indies is a large tree 
called Dominica oak. The gonus Is widely known In a foe- 



Winterberry (Hex tJcritaaiata). 

X, flowering branch of the ninle uliint : u, branch of the fhmale plasty 
with fruit i tf , single fruit on laiger scale. 

■11 State, some 60 or GO extinct species having been de- 
scrlM, chiefly from the 6iiooene of Europe^ but ranging 
from the Mldale (Tretaceous to the Quaternary. Several 
occur in the (ireen Kiver Qittiip (Eocene) of the Hooky 
Mountain region. 

2. ll. c.] A tree or shrub of this genus. 

There oft, in goat-skin clad, a sunburnt peasant 
Like Pan comes frisking from his Uex wood. 

Looker, An Invitation to Borne. 

IHft. n. Plural of ilium, 
iliao^ (il'i-ak), a, and n. [(1) Partlv < L. iUaeuSt 
relating to tho colic, < iUsos, the coho (see Hsus) ; 
(2) partly < F. iliaque ss Sp. iliaeo a Pg. It. Utaso, 

< NL. iliaeus (not in L.), pertaining to the ileunii 

< ileum, the lower part of the Bmall intestine, 
L. Heum, ilium, the ilia, the flank: see ileum,} 
I. a. If, Pertaining to the ileum; ileao. Also 
iliaeal,^2, Oforpertainingtotheiliumorflank- 
bone.— Cflroiuiiflax Ulao artary, one of two prinelpdl 
hranohoe of the external lUao. ariaing opporite the origin of 
theeplgsstric, and runnlmi along the inner lip of the oMd 
of the ffium.— BxlenuOfflao artenr.themiteraadUttier 

hraiiobof tlieoommoiifllaablymg,lDman,Br — 

bolder of the pioai mignns muidleb and 

the femoral artenr. ita eaiei nanunea are «ne 
and ciieumflex fUao.---mM BStaiy, m 4 ^ 
right and lef^ termed by thebllhf erilqn of the 
nalaorta,aiidhitiinliiliuuntfaif to flonn the MM 
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Intmil niaoarterlatcni eaoh tide of the body. More folly 
celled eommon iliae arUry. In man the bifaroatlon oc- 
oura oi»iKMite the body of the fourth lumbar vertebra. 
Each common iliac ia about two inchea long, the right 
being a little longer and aumewhat more oblicjue than ihe 
left ; no large branohee are uaually given off till the artery 
lorka into the external and the internal iliac, the latter auj^ 
plying the pelvic walla and viaoera, the former continuing, 
under the name of fenuirol artej% to aupply the lower 
extremitiea.— Diao OTMt. Bee aigta ilii, under eriato.— 
Ettao llwaiiL fOWHU etc. Bee the nouna.— UUto muiOle. 
8ameaaiSMti«lT-m Same 

9Mikut,h 

He [B^phen] waa auddenly taken with the IlUtek Pat~ 
aion, Bakeft Chrouiclea p. 51. 

ZUfte xlflOIL Bee dbdominal under abdMninal, 

~*2lW0 Byinpllinli, the junction of oppoaite ilia with 
each other, or the Junction of an ilium with another bone. 
— niuO Tidn, either one, light or lefL of two veina oorre- 
aponding to and accompanying ihe iliac arteriei, formed 
the union of the externu and internal iliac veina, and 
uniting to form the inferior vena cava or poat*caval vein, 
Thay bring blood from the pelvia and lower extremitiea. 
Bee ont under embryo. —InMnigl lUao arttry. the in- 
ner, and in the adult the amaller, of the branchea of the 
common iliac. In the fetua it ia comparatively much 
larger, and known aa the hppogautric artery. (See out 
under embryo.) It dipe deeply into the pelvia Irom the 
point of bifurcation of the common iliac to the aacroaoi- 
atio notch, and dividec into two main trunka* anterior and 
poaterior, which give oil numoroua branchea to the walla 
and oontenta of the pelvia. The principal of these are the 
iliolumbar, lateral sacral, and gluteal, from the poaterior 
divisiou. and the obturator, internal pudic, sciatic, middle 
hemorrhoidal, and several vesical arteries, together with 
uterine and vaginal arteries in the female from the an- 
terior.— BuoaFfloial drouinflez arterr. a small 
subcutaneous branch of the femoral artery, running paral- 
lel with Toupart's ligament. 

n. n. An iliac artery. 
niAcS (iri-ak), a. K Gr. ‘lAmicdf, Trojan, < 

Ilium, Troy: see lUad.^ Of or pertaining to 
ancient Ilium, or to the Trojan war,* Ilian: as, 
the Iliae cycle,” Gladstone^ 
lUltcal (i‘]ra>kal), a. [< iliae + ~al.] Same as 
iUael, 1. '* 

It if a strange iliaeal passion that so hardens a man's 
bowMa Jer. Tayhr, Works (ed. 1. m. 

iliAOOB (i-U'srkus), n , ; pi. iliaei (-si). [NL.: see 
iUae^J] l,**Tbe iliac muscle, occupying the 


Tenter of the ilium or iliac fossa, and passing 
over the brim of the pelvis to be inserted with 
the psoas ma^us into tho trochanter minor of 
the femur. See cut under 9»if«c'2d.— 2. In or- 
the technical specific name of the red- 
wing or red-winged thrush, Turdey iliacus: prob- 
ably given from the coloration of the flanks. 
Iliad (il'i-ad), n. [:= F. Iliade = Sp. Iliada ^ 
Pg. It. Ilkde, < L. Ilias (Iliad-), < Gr. ’IX/df 
. the Iliad, < ’Ihov (L. Ilium, Ilian) or 

*Ihoc (L. Hiwt), Ilium, Troy, so called, accord- 
ing to tradition, from its mythical founder Ilus, 
Gt. *I^.] One of the two groat Greek epic 
poems of prehistoric antiqui^ (the other being 
the Odyssey), attributed to Homer. These poems 
are oonsidered by some scholars to represent not the woik 
of any one man, but an elaboration of a seriei of legends 
mg by a school of ancient Ionic rhapsodists. 'Jhe aub- 


ieet of the Iliad is the ten years’ siege of Ilium or Troy by 
the confederated states of Greece under Agamemnon, king 
of Myoenm to redress the injury done to Menelaui, king 
of Sparta, in the carrying off of hla wife, Helen, by the 
Krojan Paris, to whom Hmen wis given by Aphrodite ss a 
rewwd for his decision in fkvor of Aphrralte in the oon- 
t^ of bMUty between her, Athena, and Hera, The direct 
narrative relatea only to a part of the last year, leavlim|he 
faU of the city untold. The mighty deeds of the Cfreek 
AohlUes and of the Trojan Hector, son of King Priam, 
supply aome of the chief episodes of the poem. The Iliad 
and Odyasey were universally looked upon by the Greeks, 
to spite of endless variations and dlfferenoea from legends 
reoelved later, ai an authoritative and inspired record of 
the esriy history and the religious beliefs and doctrines of 
their taoe. As epics, the first rank in poetry has idwayi 
besnoonoededto^em. 

(il'i-a4-iz), v. t: pret, and pp. iliad- 
i/ied, ppr. Uiamsfing, [< lUad + To cele- 
brate or relate as m the Iliad ; narrate epioally. 
[Bare.] 

UlyMss, ... of whom It Is lUiadiud that your very 
noae dnnpt augvoandie. 

ffoeh/t, Lenten Stuffe (Hari. Mlac., VI. 102). 

Him (il^i-^n), a. [< lUum + -an.] Of or pei^ 
tadhi^to ancienti Ilium or Troy, or to the 
Greoo-Boman city in the Trojan plain called 
New Ilium. 

Heotor cm /Iton coins. 

C. 0. MiOirr, Manual of Archmol. (Inuit.), 1 416. 


of lim Aguifolium. It forms browni&-yellow 
emtels , u very bitter, and is said to have feb- 
rifuge quelities. 

lUdnMe (il-i-sin^M), n. i»l. [NL. (EndUoher. 
]BW-40),</toir(Ilto-) + .ifi- Afimali 
Mitaul Older of dicotyledonoui polypetaloua 
pieHtii tho holly family, formerly referred to 
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the Aguifoliacem. now plaeed between the nat- 
ural orders OUmnem and CeloBifiMiB, There are 
8 genera, lUx, Brymia, and ATemopaneAsA end about 160 
Bi»Mies, which are distributed in Korth and South Ameri- 
ca and Asia, with a few in Africa and Australia. 
iUket, a. and adv. A Middle English form of 
alike. 

Hut tbeire strokes were not sHo i-Kto, ffor Pounce smote 
the kynge vpon the helme that he enclyned vpon his horse 
crow^ Merlin (£. B. T. B.X liL SSL 

Evore ylike fairs snd fresh of hewe ; 

And 1 love it, and evmr ylike newo. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 66. 

niche ire fro thinges thre thowe twynne^ 

Bterilitea infirmite^ and synne. 

Palladiue, Hnibondrie (B. £. T. !L\ p. 7. 

UiG-aponenrotic (il'i-5-ap^^nfi-rot'ik), a, [< 
NL, ilium + aponeurokia (-oU) + -<c.] Pertain- 
ing to the ilium, and having the character of an 
aponeurosis. 

iliocaudal (il^i-^kdi'dal), a. and n. I, a, [<NL. 
ilium + L. oauda, tail! see oauddL] In so6l,, 
of or pertaining to both the ilium and the tail : 
applied to certain muscles connecting the ilium 
with tho tail. 

II. An iliocaudsl muscle. 
iliocaudaliB (iPi-6-ka-dft'lis). n.; pi. Uiocauda^ 
les (-lez). [NL.] Same as iliooaudal, 
iliococcygeal (iHi-d-kok-siJ'^al), a. [< NL. ili- 
um eoccyx (-yg-V, noo eoeeygeal.'l Pertaining 
to the ilium and the coccyx : iliooaudal. 
UlOCOCCygeUB (iPi-d-kok-sij^e-us), n. ; pi. ilio- 
coecygei (-i). [NL., < ilium + cocoygeus.'] A 
muscle of some animals connecting the uium 
with the coccyx; an iliooaudal muscle, 
iliocostal (U^i-d-kos^tal), a. [< NL. ilium + L. 
costa, rib: see oostalA Pertaining to the ilium 
and to the ribs : as, we iliocostal muscle. 
UiocoBtaliB (iPi-d-kos-t&^Usi^n.; p\.ilioeosiaUs 
(-lez). [NL. : see Uioeostal,} A muscle of the 
back; a pait of the outer mass of the erector 
spina). Also called sacrolumbalis, 
iUofemoral (iPi-d-fem'^ral), a, [< NL. ilium 
+ h. femur, thigh : see femoral,'] Pertaining to 
the haunch-bone and the thigh-bone ; connect- 
ing the ilium and the femur.— xuofbmoral liga- 
ment, a specisl thickening of tho capsular ligament of 
ihe hip-Juwt. 

lUolOTOgaBtrlc (iFi-6-hI-p$-gas'trik), a, [< 
NL. ilium + E. hypogastric,] Pertaining to tho 
iliac and hypogastric abdominal regions: spe- 
cifically applica to a nerve, a branch of tho lum- 
bar plexus distributed to those parts. 
lUo-ingllinal (il^i-d-ing'gwi-nal), a. [< NTj. 
ilium 4* L. inguen, groin: see inguinal] Per- 
taining to the iliac re^on and to the groin : spe- 
cifically applied to a nerve, a branch of the lum- 
bar plexus distributed to those parts. 
iliO-iBChiac (iPi-d-is'ki-ak), a, [< NL. ilium + 
ischium : Bee ischiac,] Pertaining to the ilium 
and the ischium; iliosciatic: as, the ilUhischiac 
articulation or ankylosis, 
ilio-ischiatic (iHi-o-is-M-atMk), a. Same as 
ilioAschiae, 

iliolnmbax (il^i-d-lum'bgr), a, [< NL. iUum + 
lumhus, loin: see lumbar,] Pertaining to the 
haunch-bone and the loins, or to the uiac and 
lumbar regions.— Diolumhir ligament a fibrous 
band between the laat lumbar vertebra and Cbe crest of 
the ilium. 

iliopaxietal (il'i-5-t4-xi'e-t^), a. An inoorreot 
form of ileoparietat, E, B, iMnkester, 
iliopec^eal (il^i-d-pek-ti-nfi^^), a, [< NL. 
Uium + L. pecten {pectin-), comD,] Pertaining 
to that crest or oomb of the ilium which forms in 
part the brim of the true pelvis.- juopeotlttMl 
line, or lUopeotlXMal emlnanoe. a ridge on tho ilium and 
pubis, assisting in msrking the aistinotion between the 
true and the fuse pelvis ; morpholMioally, one of the bor- 
ders of the Ilium, slightly exhibitea in man, but in ' 
animals an elongated process, even having - 
center of ossifioatlon. Alao called finsar 
ont under innominailwa. 

iliopeetiniixm (iHi-d-pek-tin^i-um), n.; pi. iUo- 
jmUnia (-g). [NL. : see ilUi^Uneal] An ilio- 
pectineal part, or representation of a rndimen- 
tary pelvis, such as exists in an amphisbnnid, 
for example. 

ilioperoneal (il^i-d-per^n$'al), a, and n, [< 
NL. ilium + Gr. nepdvtf, frbnia; Bee peroneal] 
1, a. Of or pertaining to the ilium and the 
fibula: applied to certain muscles. 

n. n. Amusclewhich In many animals con- 
nects the ilium with the fibula, thus repeal 
Bubstantially the ooimeotiona of the long hei 
of the human biceps femoris. 

UiopsoBJ (il-i-op's 9 -Bs), M. [NL., < Uium + 
psoas,] The iliacus and psoas magnns muscles 
taken together, or some muscle which repre- 
sents them. 
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Thus the two nmiolsa lo far as their action $om, may 
be oonaidered as unsb and are lometimee called the ilio* 
peoae. BoUen, Anat (1886X p. 6ia 

lliopBoatic (il-i-op-B^-at'ik), a. l< iliopsoas, 
after psoaHe.] Pertaining to the iliae bone and 
the psoas muscle : as, the UiopsoaUc muscle ; 
the iliopMoatio region. 

iUOBacral (il^i-o-sa'kral), a, [< NL. Uium + sa- 
crum: see sacral] Of or pertaining to the 
ilium and tho sacrum ; saoro-iliac: as, the Uio- 
sacral arthron. 

iliosciatic (iPi-d-Bl-ai'ik), a. [< NL. Uium + 
sdaticus, sciatic.] ' Ilio-ischiao. 

In all ordinary blrda the ischium .... extends back, 
nearly parallel with the hinder part of the Ilium, and is 
united with it by ossifloation, poateriorly. The ilioeeiatie 
interval is thus converted into a forsmen. 

Hualey, Anat Vert., p. SBOl 

iliotibial (iHi-o-tibM-ftl), a, [< NL. Uium + 
tibia: see tUAal] Pertaining to or extending 
between the ilium and the tibia.— niotlbial band, 
the thickest part of the fascia lata of the femur, lying over 
the vastus extemus, binding this muscle down, and giving 
insertion to the tensor vagiuw femoris and part of the glu- 

tsens mMrimiiE. 

ilium (iri-um), n. ; pi. ilia (-^). [NL., a spe- 

cial application of li. ilium, Ueum, the flank: 
see ileum.] In anal, the anterior or superior 
bone of the pelvic arph, commonly ankylosed 
with the ischium and pubis at the acetabulum, 
and then forming a part of the os innomina- 
tum or haunch-bone, and effecting the principal 
or only articulation of the pelvic arch with the 
vertebral column, especially with the sacrum. 
Tho ilium is present in tho groat majority of vertobratea 
above the fishos; it is sometimes entirely free from the 
vertebral column. It is primitively a prismatic cartila- 
ginous rod, which ultimately becomes, as a rule, the most 
expanded part of the haunoh-bone, as in man. It fre- 
quently ankylosei with somo of the ribs as well as with 
vertebra, as In many Saureptida. The shape and relative 
position of the human ilinm are highly cxooptioiiiil, .'n 
comparison with those of other vertobratos. See outs un- 
der Drorntrue, Jehthyoeanria, inneminatum, and ekeletan, 
— Crista 1111 Seeerfrto. 

lUuperBlB (iPi-u-p6r^BiB), n, [G., < Gr. ^Iklov 
irhiotg, the title of several poems : 'IX/ov, gen. of 
^Jmov, Ilium, Troy (see Iliad) •, iripeic, destruc- 
tion, sacking, < nipdeiv, waste, destroy.] In 
classical myth,, archasol, etc., the destruction 
of Troy or Ilium ; hence, a poem or an account 
treating of the destruction of Troy, or a graphic 
or plastic representation of the destruction of 
Troy, or of some episode connected with its 
fall. 

How far the scene of a besieged city may have been in- 
fluonoed by the IHupereie of Polygnotos on the (Painted] 
Portico Just mentioned and again in tho Lesche at Delphi 
It is impossible to say. 

A. S. Murray, Greek Sculpture^ II. 22S. 

Uixanthln (Mik-san'thiu). n. [Short for Hli- 
dxanthin, < L. ilex (ilio-), holm-oak, + Gr. 

yellow, + -<n2,] A crystalline coloring 
matter found in the leaves of holly. It forms 
a ^rellow dye on cloth prepared with alumina 
or iron moraants. 

ilki (ilk), a, [< ME. Uke, ulke, iloe, assibilated 
ilche, yoke, < AS, Uc, yle, the same, < *y, instr. of 
a pronominal root represented by Goth, i-s, he 
(see hei-), and L. i-dmn, the same (see idem, iden- 
tic), + -Uo, connected with ge-Uc, like, and ap- 
pearing also similarly in each, which ss Se. whilk, 
such ss Sc. sic, So. thilk, eto.l Same ; very 
same : often used absolutely with that, [Chiefly 
Scotch.] 

Then Sir Triateram tooke powder forth of that bo^ 
And blent it with warme sweet milke ; 

And there put it unto the home, 

And swilled it about in that Uke. 

King Arthur and the King eS CUrfueall (GhUd's Ballade 

[I. 248). 

Of that ilk. (a) Ot the same (estate): a phraae added to 
a pmon’i surname todenote that this name and the name 
of his ancestral eatate are the same : aa, Klulooh of that 
Wb (that ia, Kinloch of KinlochX 

The person of Cosmo Comyne Bradwardine, Esq., qf that 
Uk, commonly called Baron of Bndwardlne. 

Seott, Waverley, Ixvi. 
Hm^blui ^j n to yy— (6) Of that sort or kind : aa men qf 

ilk2, uica^ irkfl.), a. [So., < ME. Uc, ilk, < 
AS. 9le, each: see each. The final vowel in 
ilka stands for the inflexive -e or for the at- 
tached art. a,] Each; every. 

Then all oyer pageants fsst foUowyngftt one sfter oyer 
■s yer course Is, without tarieng. 

Proetamatian by Mayer qf Fork. 1804, quoted in 
[folk PIsya Int, p. xxxiv. 

Get my sboon, my wlg» my etl^^i^ 

nka deal, every part ; wholly. 

Bone the cause sraadeolaret with a dene wit 
Of the deda Oki-a-dsla to the deife l^ngM 

qr Troy (E. VLTVk), 1. 8868. 



UkOBf, flkooilf, prtm, [ME., < Oks on, oon, 
one.] Each one. 

Than wore aryned In Humber thritty ■ohiimei A fine, 
itten# with folk Inonh, redy to batulo. 

Thnrgh the loud they pnnreed hlr WBoom, 

CAouoer, Phyaiolan i 1. 118 (HarL MS&X 

ill (il), a. and n. [< ME. ille^ < loel. ULr^ in mod. 
loel. usually with a short vowel, illr = Dan. 

ss Sw. ilU (in oomp. ; independently only 
as adv.)y ill, contr. of the form which appears 
in full in Goth. uhiU^ AS. yfel, E. evil, etc. : see 
w0‘.'\ La. 1. Inherently bad or evil; of per- 
nicious quality or character; vicious; wicked; 
malevolent. [In this abstract sense now ob- 
solete, archaic, or local.] 

That was the gifte that ahe gaf to me 
In hlr nyalioo, wreth, and ill orudte. 

Hmn, Patimay (E. E. I. S.X L 6601. 
Inhumane aonleiL who, toucht with bloudy Taint, 
lU Shephearda. aheare not, but euen flay your fold. 

To turn the SUna to Caiiaaklna of Gold. 

SylvuUr^ St. Lewis (tranaX L 644. 

Such Tfearl aa Iff men fed, who go on obatinately in 
their iU. oouraea, notwithatanding it. 

Bp. AWirhufy, Sermona, 11. xv. 
JUt *'yin1oni,"lapommon In EaatTenneaaee^ and, accord- 
ing to Bartlett, uao in Texo*, where they aih **Ii your 
dog ai.'" meaning vioioua. Prof. Scheie De vere aayiL 
too^ that in Texaa **Hn ill fellow” means a man of bod 
habita. I heard a man in the Smoky Mountains aay 
**soino rattloanakca arc iWar 'ii othora”; and anotlier 
aaid that " black rattloanakca arc the iUMi." 

Tranf. Atner. PhUoL Att,, XVII. SO. 

2. Causing evil or hann; baneful: mischie- 
vous; pernicious; deleterious: as, it is an ill 
wind that blows nobody good. 

Thcre*a aome ill planet reigna ; 

1 muat be patient, till the neavena look 
With an aapect more favourabla 

Shot., W. T., 11. 1. 

A good diah of prawna ... 1 told thee th«y were ill 
for a green wound. Sr/tok., 2 Hen. IV., iL 1. 

Neither la it ill air only that makoth an ill seat 

Baetm, Building. 

'Ihe imago answered him : I am thy ill aiigoll, Bmtui^ 
and thou snalt aee me by the city of Phiimpoa 

Mftrih, tr. of Flntaroh, p. 610. 

8. Marked or attended by evil or suffering; 
disastrous; wretched; miserable: as, an fate; 
an ill ending. 

An ill death let me die. B. Jonmm, Foetaater, t* t. 
Thou knoweat that, for the moat part, hia servants come 
to an end, becauae tliey are traiiagresaors against me 
and my ways. Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progreaa^ p. 120. 

To whom no pain nor wearlneaa seemed ill 
Slnoo now onoo more she knew heraelf beloved* 

William Morri^t Ear^ly Paradlae^ 1. 278. 

4. Of bad import, bearing, or aspect ; threaten- 
ing; forbidding; harsh; inimical: as, id news 
travels fast; an ill countenance. 

But my noble Moor * 
la true of mind. ... it were enough 
To put him to ul thinking. ShaJb.t Othello, Hi. 4, 
A Gallant Man is above ill words. 

Selden, Table-Talk, p. 47. 

Pan came and ask’d, what magic oauaed roy smart. 

Or what m eyes malignant glances dart? 

Pope, Autumn, L 82. 

6. In a bad or disordered state morally; un- 
balanced; cross; crabbed; unfriendly; nnpro- 
pitious; hostile: as, ill nature; ill temper; ill 
feeUng; ill will. 

There was a fish, and It was a deU o' a llah, and it was 
il{ to Its young anes. 

J. Wuson, in Mrs. Gordon's Chriatopher North, 1. 

6. In a disordered state physically; diseased; 
Impaired: as, to be ill of a fever; to be taken 
ill/ health. 

Unquiet meals make ill dlgeattona. SMt,, 0. of SL, v. 1. 
My band la aoo iff aa X know not when I ahall be able 
to mvel. WintArqp, Hiat New England, L 420. 

Here to-night in this dark city. 

When ill and weaiy, alone and ooia. 

Tennyton, The Dalqr. 

7. Not proper; not legitimate or polite; rude; 
unpolished: as, iff manners; iff breeding. 

OH. What manner of man? 

Mol. Of very iff manner ; he’U meak with von, wiU you 
orna BAa£, T. N., L 6. 

That's an ill phrase, a vile phrase : beautlfled la a vile 
phraae. Shak„ Hamlet, li. 2. 

The amootheat verse and the esaoteet sense 
Displease ua if iU English give offence. 

Dryden and Soame, tr. of Boileau’s Art of Poetry, i* 
Where Modeety’s iff Manner^ Tia but flt 
That Impndenoe and Malioe pass for Wit 

Coagremt Way of the World, 1. a 

8. Unskilful; inexpert: as, I am iff at reckon- 
ing. 

0 dear Ophelia, I am Iff at these numbers: I have not 
art to reckon my groans. BAo*., Hamlet, IL 2. 
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Xamiff at dates; but X tUnk It is now better than flve- 
and-twenbr yean ago. Bomb, Elia, p. 241. 

Agatha was HI at oontrivanoe ; but she managed some- 
how to get away. Jfi*#. Craw, Agatha’s Husband, vlL 

K in sense 6, and in aome established locutions uii- 
other senses, bad, evil^ or some syiicniymouB word 
is now more common than HI. i—ZU at oaso. See at sow. 
Under ease.— ni blood. Bee ood Meed, under Mood.— HI 
nature. See nature.aByn. 8. ffnuwff, etc. Bee etdr. 

n. n. 1. Evil; wrong; wickedueus; deprav- 
ity. 

But she with vehement prayers urgeth still 
Under what colour he oommite this UL 

Shak,, Lncroco, 1. 470. 
The first stops towards HI are very carefully to be avoid- 
ed, for men insensibly go on when they are once entered, 
and do not keep up a lively abhorrence of the least uiiwor- 
thiness. Steele, Spectator, No. 448. 

It is better to fight for the good than to rail at the UL 
Tennymn, Maud, xxviii. 

2. Misfortune; calamity; adversity; disaster; 
disease; pain. 

Love worketh no iU to his neighbour. Bom. xili. 10. 
Nothing here Tin Heaven] is wanting, but the want of ilU 
G. Pletvkor, Christ's iMumph over Death, st. 84. 
Which of you all anspecta that he is wronged. 

Or thinks no suffers greater iUe than Cato? 

Addison, Cato, Hi. 6. 

Is there one who ne'er 
In secret thought has wished another’s illf 

Shelley, Bevolt of IMun, v. 84. 

3. Anything that is discreditable or injurious. 

This is all the ill which can itoatibly be aald of him. 

Jeffereon, in Banoroft’a Hiat. Const., II. SfiS. 

QomitlSl tut. Bee eomUial. 

ill (il), adv. [< ME. ‘4ff«, < loel. ffto s: Sw. HU 
ss Dan. ilde, adv., ill, baaly : from the a^., be- 
ing ult. identical with E. ade.] 1 . Badly ; 
imperfectly; unfavorably; unfortunately. 

I play to pleoae mysclfo, all be it UL 

Spenser, ^ep. Cal., June. 
Like most of theirs who teach, 

I Ul msy practise what 1 well may preach. 

Conyreve, Of Fleaaing. 

Ill fares the land, to hastening Ills a prey. 

Where wealth aooumulatos, and men dooi^. 

GMdmH^DesTvil.,!. 61. 
A time like thl% abnsy, bustling time^ 

Suits iff with writen^ very Ul with rhyme. 

Crabbe, Workii, L 169. 

The Bpesker was ill infonned. 

Banerqft, Hist. Const., II. 247* 
Shalt thou not teach me, in that calmer home. 

The wisdom that 1 learned so iH in this? 

Bryant, Future Life. 

2, Not easily; with hardship, pain, or difficulty: 
as, he is ill able to boar the loss. 

Frugal only that her thrift 
May feed exceues she can Ul afford. 

Cowper, Task, IL 661. 

To 10 iU With. See to go hard (a), under To 
It ill, to take offense ; be offended. 

Look, when I servo him ao^ he totes U Ul. 

flfAo*.,aofB.,lLl. 
I was very desirous to go to my l)oat; but it was said the 
Sheik would tats H Ul if 1 would not st^ and eat with him. 

Poeoeks, Description of the East, 1. 118. 


fllKlIf* 

UlsputUait (l-lap'Bft-U). a. [< Olme + MJ 
Capable of luapaing, or liable to luapae. 
illapiabl*^ (iAp's^bl), a. + tapH * 
•aok,] Inoapable of lapsing or slipping. 

Indeed they may be morally immutable and U lap s abl o : 
but this Is graces not nature ; a rewal'd of obedienoa, not 
a iieoeasary annex of our beings. 

OkmvUU, Pre-ezistenoe of Souls, vilL 

illapse (1-Iaps0» v. i. ; pret. and pp. iUapyed^ ppr. 
manning, [< L. iUapaua^ inlaptm, pp. of tffaM, 
inlaid, fall, slip, or now into, < in, into, 4* Idbi, 
fall, slip: see 2an«o.] To pass, glide, or slide: 
usually followed by into. [Bare.] 

Powerful being iUapting into matter. G. Chsyne. 

illapse (i-lapsOi H. [< L. idapsttSf iti^psw, a 


used especially of the aescent of tiie Holy 
Spirit. ■ 

So let us mind him [God I as to admit gladly his gentle 
Ulapses. harrow. Sermon, Trinity Sunday (1668). 

Would we have our spirit softened and enlarged, and 
made fit fur the Ulapses of the divine Spirit? 

Bp. Atierbwnt, Sermoni^ IL xxL 

Aa a pittoo of Iron, by the Ulapss of the Are Into it, ap- 
pears all over like Are ; so the souls of the blessed, by the 
illapse of the divine euenoe into them, shall be all over 
divitie. J. Bvrris, Mlscellanlea. 


[Of the many compounds of Ul with participles or particip- 
ial adjectlvci^ onw such are given below as seem to have 
some use or aignfflcatlon not obviously suggested by the 
separate worda. In general such pairs are properly com- 
pounded (hyphened) only when tliey jointly stand in im- 
mediate or constructive relation to nouns as direct quall- 
fleri: in other cases ill has only its regular adyerblid ef- 
fect.] 

iUt (il), V. t. [< ME. Him, < Icel. Iffa, hazm: from 
the adj.: see id, a.] 1. To do evil to; barm; 
injure. 

And aa the Sparrow with her angry bill 
Defends her brood from such as would them Ul. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bsrtas's Weeks, 1. 6. 

2. To slander; defame. 

ToiU thyfoei doth get to thee hatred and double blame. 

Babees Book (E. B. T. 8.X p. 100. 

iUabilet (i-lab'il), a. r< in-S + Ubile.] Not 
liable to slip or err; infallible. G. Cheyne. 

lUabilltyt (fi-a-biri-ti)« n. [< Hum 4 

The quality of being illabile; infallibility. 

And M he haa treated all liis dlNlplea, m all lapaed In- 
telligent beings must pass through Jesus . . . be- 
fore th^ arrive at pexr^ infallibility and UUnMUty. 

G. Regimen, p. 826. 

ill-advlaed (irad-vlzd^, a. Besulting from bad 
advice; injudicious; tending to erroneous or 
injurious consequences: as, an id^idvised pro- 
ceeding. 

In the early part of 1860, Pius ZX. had hero itt-advistd 
enough to aoMidon for a time the attitude of paBalve re- 
atatance which constituted the real strength of the Papacy. 

B. Dioey, Victor Eanmanud, p. 246. 

iU-affactad (il>fek'ted). a. 1. Not well in- 
clined or disposed: as, HBaffoetod adherents.— 
2t. Affected with bad impressions, apmm. 


It was by the Ulapee of the dove that the Savtour JBon 
[according to the MaroosianBi descended upon Jecus. 

Harvey, Ircnnos (Cambridge, 1857), L 189, note. 

2. Inspiration ; divine influx. 

Those that pretend to a discovery of them had bettor 

8 retetid to oracles, prophecies, illapsee, and divlnattona, 
len to the sober and steady maximes of philosophic. 

Bp. Parker, Platonick Philoa. (8d P* 86. 

3. A falling on ; onset. 

l*asBion'B fierce iffajMS 
Boases the mind's whole fabriok. 

Akenside, Pleaaares of Imagination, IL 

[Bore in all uses.] 

illaqneabla (i-lak'w§-a^bl), a. [< L. as if UU 
UqmahitiH,<ilUqueare,inUqueare, insnare: see 
ilUqueate.'] Capable of being illaqueated or In- 
snared. Cudworth. [Bare.j 
iUaqaaate (i-lak^ws-at), v. t . ; pret. and pp. ih 
Uqueated, ppr. ilUqueaUng. [< L. idaqueatw, 
inUqueatua, |m. of idaqueare, tnUqueare (> It. 
HUqueare e= Pg. ilUquear), insuare, < in, in, 4- 
Uqueare, Insnare: see lace.] To insnare; en- 
trap; entangle. [Bare.] 

I am illaqueated, but not truly captivated into your 
conclusion. Dr. H. More, Divine Dlilagaea 

illaqueation (i-lak-wf-fi'shou), n. [< L. as if 
*HUqueatio(n~), < HUgneare, insnare: see ffffi- 
queate.2 1 • The act of illaqueating, or the state 
of being illaqueated, insnai'ed, or entrapped, 

Tliere is a aeducement that worketh by the strength of 
the impression, and not by the subtUty of the Ulaqueation. 

Baeon, Advancement of Learning^ U. 885. 
He also nrgeth the word dmiy^aro in Matthew doth not 
only signify suspension or pendulous iUameatUm, . . . 
but also Buffooatiou, atraiigulatlon, or iuleroqptlon at 
breath. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vU. IL 

2. A snare; a noose. Johnson. [BareJ 
illation (i-la'ahon), H. Jss F. illation as Sp. ffo- 
cion B Pg. iHagdo ss It. Hlaeione, < LL. ffZa- 
ffo(n-), inTatio(n~),A carrying in, an inference, 
a conclusion (tr. Gr. eKt^pA), < L. Hiatus, inla^ 
pp. of ivJerre, carry m, infer: see infer.^ 
1. Tne act or inferring from premises; infer- 
ence. 

We consider the collation and reference of the text, and 
then the Ulation and inference thereof. 

Donne, Bermona L 

2. That which is inferred; an inference; a de- 
duction ; a conclusion. 

From an illustration he makes It an fitarion. 

fFarfrurion, Works, XL Bemaika on TUlaid. 


It is permissible to smile at such an fftetton from i 

a major and minor. N. and Q., 7th aer., L fSL 

3. In liturgies: (a) The act of bringing the 
eucharistio elements into the church ana pla- 
cing them on the altar, (b) In the MdsaroMo 
liturgy, the eucharistic preface* It is of great 
leng^, and varies according to the Sunday or 
fesfival. 

lUatiTe (il>t1v), a. and a. [» F. miHf^ Sp. 
iUUvo as Pg. It. idaHvo, < L. ittamus, intadtm, 
illative, < HUtus, inUtus, pp. of istforro, infer: 
see i^fsr.l 1. a. 1. Belating to illation; draw- 
ing or able to draw inferences. 

Somethnea, 1 ev, this UUMve fionlty la nothlnf ahoii 
nfgenina. J. H. Newman, ihtm. td Asami, p. sm. 

2. Due to illation; inferential; inferred. 

Hit snbtla demoDBirationa prsaont ms with aa liifamd 
and iffaritw truth at which wo aitivad not hat kfttal^ . 
atnInInatntkmbaUioan. Btyk^Wok^W.W 



fllAtlff 

8. Dendiiiig an inference: ae, an iOatiii^e word 
or particle, aa ih«n and <ft0r0/ore.^piattTe qon- 
Tinloin. In loffie, that oonTenlon in which tlie truth of the 
ooDTane fdlowi from the (aruth of the propoaitlon riven : 
ihna the propoaitlon virtuoua man la a rebri" be- 
oomea fllanve oonvenlon **lfo rebel la a virtuoua man." 
— Slatlire Mliia,a name riven by J. H. Newman to that 
iMulty of the human mind whereby It forma a final Judg- 
BMnt upon the validity of an inference. 

n, a. 1* That which denotes illation or in- 
ference. — 8. An illative particle. 

Ihia [word] "fbr," that leads the text in. ia both a rela- 
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4 or 6 lobaa or parta. nie lll^bleil6M (i-lej'i-bl-nes), n. lUegibilitj. 

illegibly (i-lejh-bli). adv. In an illegible man- 
• ^^9 e letter written illegibly. 

eriaaomenmeaoaiieaio. jil j.jjt M-ma-sl), l<illegiH- 

I'shon), n, [< LL. iU tna{te) + -^.j The state or character of being 


oeoua or ooriaoeona,and with . 

petals are wanting, or reduced 

There are 17 genera and about 00 specie^ lUieebrum be- 
ing the typical genua The order la 
nmyehiMecB, 

illeoebrationt (i-les-$-brft „ ^ , 

Ucebratua.inlecvhratuBy'pp.otillecebfare^inlece'- illegitimate; specifically, bastardy; spunous- 
brare, entice, < L. ilkeebra^ inleoebra (> It. Ulece^ ness: as, the illegitimacy of a child; the iUegitb^ 
bra B Sp. ( obs. ) iUcobra b Pg. iHecebraa^ pi. ), an maey of an argument. 

enticement, < illlcerc. inlieerCf entice : see toco- illcntimAtO (u-fi-Jit'i-m^t), a, [< in~^ 4* legiti-- 
hrom,^ The act of alluring, or the state of be- male, after F. itligiti/m as Sp. ilegitifi 


farming worda ; and 


referring to what he 
~ infcmii 


ing a neoeaaary 
other: 


oueuoo 

I one olauae upon the other : ** l*urgc out the old 
; for Christ our iVuMover la aacrifioed for ua" 

Bp. Halit Kemaina P. 188. 

lllitlwely (il illation or infer- 

ence. 


, an UleffiHmate production ; an ills- 


Moat commonly taken illativelp. 

Bp, JUehardiiont Obaervailona on the Old Testament^ 

ip. 484. 

Ulandaible (i-l&'dsrbl), a, [== it, illaudabilc,ib‘ 
Mabile, < L. ilktuSabilUijinlaudabiHft, not praise- 
worthy, < ta- priv. + laudabiliSf praiseworthy: 
see laudahle.} Not laudable; not to be ap- 
proved or commended; provoking censure; 
blameworthy. 

All the commendable parts of q>eech were aet foorth by 
the name of figurea and all the iUavdahU partes vnder 
the name of vicea or viciosltlea. 

PtUtmhaHi, Arte of Eng. Poesla p. 180. 

Hia aotlona are diversly reported, by Huntingdon not 
thought UktudabU, Milton, Hiat. Eng., v. 

IllElldably (i-l&'da-bli), adv. In an illaudable 
nuumer; unwortliily. 

It la natural for people to fofm not iUaudiMjf too fa- 
vourable a judgmenl of their own country. Broatne. 

illawarra-palm (il-fi-war'8rpti.m), n, A eulti- 
vators’ name for a “ Ptyckosperma Cmh 

ninghamii (Seaforthia ehgam or ArehonUmhoe- 
wiv Cunninghamii)t a native of Cjueensland and 
New South Wales. 

ill-b6B66lllitlg (il'bd-sd'ming), a. Unsuitable; 
unbecoming; indoeorous. 

How Ul‘beaeernin 0 ia it in thy aex 
To triumph, like an Amaioiilati trull. 

Upon their woes whom fortune oaptivateat 

S/iOk., 8 Hen. VI., 1. 4. 

ill-boding (irbd'ding), a. Foreboding evil ; in- 
auspicious; unlucky. 

O malignant and iU^boaing stars ! 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., Iv. A. 
My groatneaa threaten'd by iU-hoding eyea. 

Bragtan, Legend of Thomas Cromwell. 


ing allured ; enticement. 

Modesty. . . reatralna the too great freedom that yottth 
uauips, Uie great familiarity of plMsant UlMebrationo, the 
great ooutiiiuri frequentatioiis of balls and feaata. 

Tom Brown, Work^, IV* 292. 

lUecebronst (i-les'e-brus), a. [b It. illccelfrosOf 
< L. illcccbroeuSfinlvcebrosus, alluring, enticing, 
seductive, < illeccbra, inlecehra^ an allurement, 
charm, < illicer€f inliocrc, allure : see entiocy iU 
lect,} Enticing; alluring; full of allurement. 

He lAlexanderJ had rather ae the harpe of Achilles, 
wherto he sango, not the Ulecol/rotu dilectatyoiis of Ve- 
nus, but the valyant notes and noble affaires of excellent 
prlucis. Sir T, Elpot, Tlie Qovornour, L 7. 

lllecebmm (i-les'$-brum), n. [NL., < L. illc^ 
eebray an allurement, charm: see illGcebrou8,1 
A genus of herbaceous plants, of the natural 
order lUeeebraeeWy containing only one spooies, 

L vertlcilUitumy a native of the south of Europe 
and the north of Afiriea. it is a small prostrate 
branched annual, with small leaves growing in pairs, and 
axillary clusters of small white, shining flowers; it occuri 
In the southwest of England. 

illeok (ii^ck), n. [Or4riii obscure.] A fish, the 
gemmons <iragonet, CallUniymm lyra. Also call- 
ed fox and nculpin. See cut under CaUiony^ 
mm, 

illectt, V, t, [< L. iUvetuSy inhotua, pp. of iUU 
cere, inliecrcy allure, entice, < in, in, + lacercy 
entice. Cf . allicient,'} To enticcj ; allure. 

Tlioyro superfluous rychesse iUwted thoym to vnclene tborised, unfair, 
lust and ydeliiease. Supplication for Uie Beggars. iUefl^ti^te (il-f-jit^-mat), f\ \ pret. andpp. 

Illegal (i-ie'gal), «. [= F. mg<a => Sp. Uega iWUmate^ ppr. UlogiUmaUm. [< ittegitimate, 

* ■'* ^ " " a.] Torendor or prove illegitimate; attaint as 

having been bom out of wedlock; bastardize. 

Tlie marriage should only be dissolved for the future^ 
without ilhgitimating the issue. 

Bp. Bunwt, Hist Reformation, an. 1880. 

In an 


Sp. ilegitimo b Pg. 
iUegiiimo s^lt, iUegittimOy < LL. *UlegiHmu8y *in- 
legtUmua (in adv. illegiUme)y not legitimate, < 
L. in- priv. + IcgiHmuay legitimate: see legiti- 
mate,'] Not legitimate, (a) Notlnooiiformiiywith 
law; not regular or authoriaed; contrary to custom or 
usitte; spunoas:a% I 
gitmaU word. 

Nor did I fear any ittegitimato improaaion thereof, con- 
ceiving that nobody would bo at the charge of it Broma, 
A government founded on couqnoat may become thor- 
oughly legitimate on the morrow of the conquest; it may 
remain utterly illegitimato five hundred years slier it 

E, A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 418. 
(b) Not logically inferred or deduced; not warranted; 
illogiool : as, an illegitimate inference. 

Beat. Then if your huabaiid have stables enough, youll 
look he lack no barns. 

Mar//. O illt^itimate constmotion ! I acorn that witli 
myheris. 5kak., Much Adq, ill. 4. 

(e) Unlawfully begotten; bom out of wedlock; bastard: 
EM, on illegitimate child. See legitimate. 

Being illegitimate, 1 waa deprived of that endearing ten- 
demesB . . . which a good man finds in the love ... of 
a parent Addison. 

S f) In hot., produced by iiregular or abnormal fertiliaa- 
on. See phrase below. 

These UUgitimatM plants, as ihqy may he called, are not 
fully fertile. BarwCn, Yar. of Animals and Plants, p. 106. 

I fbrtilliatiOII, in iwf., in dimoiphic plants, 


o SB UlAMMVil, 111 w,.. Ill UUUUl UllIU UltUlhB, 

thoTt^iiiaation of a female plant by the pollen from a 
male plant of the same form, tills union bring compara- 
tively unfertile.- XllegltimatS fUUOtlon. See/ttficiton. 
■‘Byn. Unlawjiil, Juieit (see lav/fid); Improper, unau- 
thorised, unfair. 


iU-bied (il'bred'), a, 1. Badly brought up; 
impolite; rude. — 2. Badly bred, as a mongrel 
dog. 

Ul-mraedlxig (iPbrO'^ding), a. Breeding mis- 
chief or evD. 

She may strew 

Dangerous oonjoctnrea in iU^breeding minds. 

Shak:, Hamlet iv. 6. 

ill-conditioned (iFkou-dish'ond), a. Being in 
bad condition, or having baa qualities; disor- 
der^ or disorderly. In geometry, a triangle 
which has very unequal angles is said to be 
eonditioned, 

A populous places hut posaeaaed with a very iU-eondi- 
Uoned and idle sort of people. 

Banyan, Pilgrim's Trogresa p. 228. 

Borne m-mditianed, growling fellow may aay to me 
‘'What's the uae of these legal and equitable abuseaY" 

iHekens, Bleak llouaa zxxvil. 

Yon whey-lhoed brother, who delights to wear 
A weedy flux of itt-condUioned hair. 

0. W. Holfnes, Morel Bully. 

m-doedie (iPde^di), a. Mischievous; trouble- 
some. [Scotch.] 

An iUdeedie, . . . wea rumblegalrie urchin at mine. 

Works, IV. 238. 

ill-diflned (il'de-flnd')» a. Not distinct; not 
well marked out: as, an ill-defned sensation; 
specifically, in eor/l,, without definite borders: 
sadd of marks, depressions, etc. 

lU-diBposed (irdis-pozdOy A* i* Not friendly ; 
inclined to oppose or refuse. 

Soma of an Ul and mriaiicholy tiatura incline the com- 
pany to be sad and iU-diepoeed; othera of a jovial nature, 
ineluie them to be merry. Bacon. 

2t. Unwell; indisposed. 

Agam, Where la Aehlllea? 

Mr. Within hia tent; hut Uldiepoeed, my lord. . . . 

Ulsw. We saw him at the opening cl hia tent: he Is not 
alok. Skak,,T, and C., IL 8, 

niiOiteMea (i-les^br&'sfO), n. pi [NL., < 
lOeeebrum + -ocms. J A small natural order of 
dicotyledonoiis apetalous plants, chiefly con- 
Bbtiag of heitiaoeouB weeds, found in the tem- 
p s e a t e parts of the world. Thaybaveamallaadreira- 
Saettaa honwphiodita flowma wiw the perianth ham* 


it. iUegalCy < mTj. iUegdlia, Ch. 
in- priv. + legaliSy lan^ul : see legal,] Not le- 
gal; contraiy to law; unlawful; illicit: as, an 
illegal act ; illegal commerce, it usually Implies 
substantial contravention of law, as disUiigulshod from 

mere in-egularity in procedure, and from error In Judicial iUogltiniately (il - S - jit'i - mftt - li ), adv, 
deniBidii. illegitimate manner; uxdawiully; without au- 

thority. 

The mid-atylod form of T.ythram anlicaria could be ille- 
gitimately lortlWeod with the greatest ease by pollen from 
the longer stamens of the short-styled form. 

Darwin, Var. of Animals and ITaiite, p. 160. 
If Hugh Oapot laid Imnds on ril the possesBions of tlie (il-e-jit-i-ma'shon), n. [b OF. 

uke of Normandy, this might bo unjust and immoral; a.” i rrii.. 

It it would not be il^al, in the sense in which the ordl- Wfcmriwate + J The act 

- ^ ... illegitimating, or the state of being illegiti- 

mate. (a) Bastardy ; declaration of Illegitimacy. 

Without any appellation that would infer illegitima- 
tion, Eisbet, Heraldry (1816), L 29L 

(8t) Wantof gouuineueaa; apuriouanesa. 

Many auoh-liko pleooa . . . bear ... the apparent 
brands of illegitimation. E, Martin, Letters (1662), p. 87. 


decision. 

In all times the Princes in England have done some- 
thing illegal to get money. Selden, Table-Talk, p. 78. 

Whatever else men call punishment or censure is not 
propei'ly an evil, so it bo not an iU^al violence. 

Milton, Church-Hovernment, II 

^Tncvli riannf InJil hai 

Duke 

but it wuuiu iiub MV tu uiv wiiao u 

nances of Charles the Tenth were illegal. 

Maoatday, Warren Haatings. 

Ooirortaadmcisl PnctlocsPrevcntioiiAot. See 

oorrupL-ByXL Illegal, Fehniow, etc. (See orinUnal.) 
Unlaujful, Illegitimate, etc. (See lawful.) 
illegalise, r, t. 8cc illegalize. 
illegality (il-f-gal'i-ti), ». Jb F. illigal%t6 b 


Sp. ilegaliddd = Pg. illegalidade ; as illegal + ... . . ^ , 

-ify.] The condition or character of being il- iUeglttniatiBe (il^-jit i-mfrtlz), v, t , ; pret. and 
legal; unlawfulness: as, the illo/fality of tres- VV* illoptma^^yXmT,illemtiV^ 
pass, or of arrest without warrant. + •4ge,] To render illegitimate ; ille- 

iMSe «. [< <«-» + 

juatiflableness of all the proceedings by virtue of them. Incapable of being levied or collected. 

Clarendon, Great BebelUon. rectified the method of oolleoting his revenue, and 

Here It Is noi« how loim the people are bound to toler- removed obsolete and illeviable parts ri ohaiga 
ate the illegality of our judgnienti^ but whether we have Sir M. Bale, 

,Ite olew <aw<iK«W Wi. doe to . . ..thrt Ul-looklng, 


the captor of a neutral vessel has no right to concern him- 
self as to the persons who may be therein. 

J, B. Soley, Blockade and Cruisers, p. 170. 

illegaliBe (i-le'g^-Iz), v, t,i pret. and pp. ille- 
gaBsedy ppr. illegalising, [< illegal + -foe.] To 
render illegal or unlawful. Also spelled ille- 
aaUee, 

illegally (Mfi'gal-i), adv. In an illegal man- 
ner; unlawfully: as, to be arrested illegally. 


Pair auld Scotland suffers eneugh by thae tfiaokgusrd 
loons o' excisemen, ... the iU-fa ard thieves. 

Seatt, Bob Boy, xviiL 

2. Mean; discreditable; disgraceful. 

8ae proud 's I am, that ye hae heard 
O' my attempts to be a bard. 

And think my muse nae that iU-fawrd. 

Skinner, Miio. Poetry, p. loa 

[Sootch in both uses.] 


they so ao^ they act and the Supreme Court oan Failure, adversity, infelicity. [Rare.] 

declare such an act to be imU and void. 


iUegil 


ty,] The etc 
ibb (i-le^i-l 


E. A, Freeman, Amer. Leots., p. 192. 

Illegality. 

[< iUegihle: see 
or quality ofbeing illemble. 

capable of being read; obscure or defaced BOM ly> 

not to be deeipWble ; loosely, bard to read. 

lU-filtei (fl'fi'ted), «. 1. Bringing bad fo^ 

BmM. tune. 


I must own to the weakness of believing that material 
welfare il highly desirable inltsrif.and I baveyettomeet 
with the man who prefers material Hlfare, 

Huxley, Proo. Royal Boo., XXXIX. 292. 
Detenniuing the wrifare or iU-fare of men. 

The Obntury, XXXXn. 022. 

Unbecoming- 



^ rn^kted 

DmImw, Omniel In wbat hour 

tenng fha fleree itrife, from wbit offended pow'rT 

P^t luadt L 11. 

8 . Having bad fortune. 

Few were to be eeen of ell that prond emy. which had 
marched up the heighte ao confidently under the bannere 
of their iU’/aUd chlefe the preceding evening. 

PridooU, Ford, and lea., IL 7. 

ill-fiaiird, a. See iUifa^ard. 

iU-llaTOred(il'f&'vQrd), a. 111-looking; defonn- 
ed; repulBive; ugly. 

A poor virgin, air, an iU-favour^d thing, air, but mine 
own. SAoife., AayouUkeitkV.A 

About nine of the dock I went on ahore^ and hired an 
iU'/avou/red horae, and away to Greenwich, to my lodgingi. 

PepyUf Diuy, IL 826. 

I had a fair oi^rtunity of obaervlng hla f eatnre% which, 
though of a dark complexion, were not iU-favourid, 

Barham, in Mem. prefixed to Ingoklaby Legenda, 1. 67. 

ill-favoredly (il'fa'vQrd-li), adv. l. With de- 
formity or ugliueaa. 

Doea my hair ataud wdl ? Lord, how itt-fawmr'diy 
You have dreia'd me to-day I how badly I Why thia cloak? 

FUiteher {and anothtr), Queen of Corinth, it 2. 

. 8 t. Roughly; rudely. 

He ahook him very i^/heotifadlp for the time, raging 
through the very bowda of hia country, and plundering 
all whereaoever nc came. Bovm* 

ill-favorednesB (il'ffi'vOTd-ueB), n. The Btate 
of being ill-favored; uglineBS ; deformity. John- 
son, 

Ill-footing (irf dt^iug), n. DangerouB poBition ; 
unaafo auehorage. 

A ahlpwreck without atomi or iUJooting, 

Str P, aSney, Arcadia, I 

ill-]l 6 adedt(il 'hedged), a. Wrong-headed; with- 
out judgment. 

Every man 

aurohaig’d with wine were heedlcaae and iUhedded, 

F. Q., IV. I & 

iU-linmored (il^hd^mord), a. Of or in bad hu- 
' " " Burly; diBoblifl 


mor; out of sorts; cross; surly; disoDiiging. 
iU-limnoredly (irhd'm^ird-li), adv, WiSi bad 


>lt-li), adv. In an illicit manner; 



inlibe- 

ralisy unworthy of a freeman, ignoble, ungen- 
erous, < in- pnv. + UberaliSi of a freeman, gen- 
erous, liberal: HeelihoralJ] 1. Not liberal; ig- 
noble. (a) Not free or gonoroua ; niggardly ; paraimoiil- 
oua; penurioua; atlngy; ahabby. 

The earth did not deal out their nourialiment with an 
overaparlng or illiberal hand. • Woodward* 

M it catholic; of uaixow or prejudiced oplniona or 
ent 

The charity of moat men ia grown ao cold, and their re- 
ligion BO illiberal* Jcikfm Baailike. 

Theae move the cenanre and illib’ral ^n 
Of foola. Couper, Hope^ 1. 744. 
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tribe WinUrsm, Also written lUMea and UH- 
ofnetr. 

iUcit (i-lis'it). a, [ss F. illieite ss Bp. ilicito =s 
Pg. iUieito s It. ilUcito, illedto, < L. ilimus, in- 
lioituSf not allowed, forbidden, < in- priv, + li- 
cituSf allowed, pp. of licere, bo permitted or 
allowed: see lioense*'] 1. Not authorized or 
permitted; prohibited: unUcensed; unlawful: 
as, illicit trsMO] intercourse. 

One Ulioit and miachievoua tranaactlon alwaya leads to 
another. Burke, Affairs of India. 

2. Acting unlawfully; clandestine. 

The almlition of this tax [on salt], by oheapening one of 
the chief ingredionts in the manufacture of glass, enabled 
the illieit manufacturer to compete successfully with the 
fair trader. B* Dowell, Taxes in England, IV. 6. 

etc. HeeZaw/W. 

illicitly (i-lis'j 
unlawfully. 

illioitneBB (i-lisMt-nes), n. The state or qual- 
ity of being illicit ; unlawfulness. 

ilUcitoilBt (i-lis'i-tus), a, [< L. illieituSt not 
allowed: see illicit*] Illieit. Coles, 1717. 

niidimi (i-lis'i-um^ n. [NL., so called In al- 
lusion to the peifume, < L. illicere, allure, 
entice, charm: see illeeU] A genus of eastern 
Asiatic and American evergreen shrubs, be- 
longing to the natural order MatgnoUaoeiB, The 
plants ox this ge- 
nua are called 
anise-treeii, from 
their fine aromatic 
scent. The seeds 
of /. anitalum 
(OhinoBO anisoX a 
shrub growing 8 
or 10 feet high, 
are stomachic and 
carminative^ and 
yield a vexy fra- 
grant volatile olL 
Ihe fruit is the 
star-anise of tho 
shops. Tho Ohl- 
noseburnthoaeeda 
in their temples, 
and Europeana 
employ them to 
aromatiae oextain 
liqueurs or cor- 
dially such as atii- 



djl a*^ b 

Chinese Anliie (/MeAtm auisa^m), 
flower : 6, luunc, Hhowliig the oviiry nnd 

eiw, with the - *-■•* 

Men from above; 


itnmenii, with the uetulb removed ; r. 'fhiiti 
‘ d, fruit, Mcn from tlie eide. 


Botte. i. rtliffUmm is a Japanese specioiy about the sixe of 
a chorry-trecb hold sacred by tho natives, who decorate the 
tombs of tholr dead with wreaths of its flowers, and bum 
the fragrant bark as inoeuso before their deities. From the 


fo) Not manifesting or not promoting high oulturo ; cou- 
inmted ; vulgar ; coarse. 

He ie a great proficient in all the solonoos, as 

cheating, drinkliuh Bwoggering. 

S* Jemon, Cynthia's Eevela, ii. 1. 

Not liberal acienoe but iUiberdl must that needs he, that 
mounts in contemplation merely for money. 

MUton, On Def. of Humb. Bemonat., 1 18. 

The best of our schools and the most oomplote of our 
university trainings give but a narrow, one-sidod. and es- 
sentially illiberal education— while the worst give what 
Is really next to no education at alL 

Husdey, Lay Sermomy p. 51. 

8 t. Not elegant: as, illiberal Latin. i. (a) 
Miserly, olose-flsted, mean, selfish. (6) Unoharitable, nar- 
row-minded* 

ilUberaliBin (l-lib'g-r^l-izm), n, [< illiberal 


ss Fg. illibe\ 

L. illiberaliia(t-)8, iuHherdlita(t-)8, illiberality, 
< illiberaUs, inliberaUs, illiberal: see ilUherat] 
The fact or quality of being illiberal or ungen- 
erous; narrowness of mind; unoharitableness; 
meanness. 

The iUiberalUy of parents^ in allowance towards their 
children, ia an hanufulleerroar, and . . . aequainta them 
with fioeon, Farenta and Ohildreu. 

imberallM (i-lib^e-r^-lz), V, t, ; pret. and pp. 
iUiberalised, ppr. Tll^almng, [< iU^^beral + 
-< 8 f.] To make illiberal. 

Illiberally (i-lib'e-rel-i), adv. In an illiberal 
manner; ungenerously; uncharitably; igno- 
bly; meanly. 

One that had been bountiful only upon aurorise and in- 
OQgitanoy iUtheraBy retraota, Dteay qfOhrMian Piety. 

Xllioea (Mis'B-B), a. pi, [NL. (A. P. de Oan- 
doUe, 1824L < IiiMum + -em*] A former tribe 
of plants ox the natural order MagnoUaosm, typ- 
idM by the genuB IlUoium, now referred to the 


ipeolos . 

y. parvi/lorum are natives of the southern United States. 
The former is an evorgroon shrub, 6 to 10 feet high, with 
somewhat fleshy loaves and large flowers. The latter has 
amoller floweri. Fmits of this genua have been reoognlied 
in a foaeil atate In the liondon Ulay (Eocene) of the Isle of 
Slieppey, and In the lignltea of Brandon in Vermont, prob- 
ably of the aame age, and leaf-impressions in the (ket^ 
ceouB of Bohemia. 

111 ^ f’. pret. and pp. ilUfied, ppr. 

illi/ifing* [< ill + -i-fy*] To speak ill of ; give 
au ill name to ; reproach or dofame. [North. 
Eng,] 

niigera (i-HJ^e-i'ft). «- [NL. (Blume, 1826), 
named after J. a. Illiger, a noM naturalist,] 
A small genus of climbing shrubs of the nat- 
ural order Combretacew., suborder Gyrocarpeat, 
the type of the old group or subonlor lUigera- 
ceas. They have hermaphiXMltte flowers, in which the ca- 
lyx-tube ia provided with a fl-ported limb and the corolla 
has 6 linear-oblong petels. The leaves are alternate, and the 
flowers are largo and iti lax pedunculate cymes. Bix spe- 
cies arc known, natives of India and the adjacent islands 
of the Malay archipelago. H. opwndieulata, a large woody 
climber, is common in the tropfoal forests of Burma, 
llligeraoess (i-lij-g-rfi'se-c), n* pi. [NL., < II- 
ligcra + -acew,] A former group or subordor 
of plants of the natural order Cofnbreiacew, 
now referred to the suborder C^oearpem, tho 
species of which are distiuguiwed from the 
other members of tho family by the fact that 
their anthers dehisce by valves, in which re- 
spect they resemble laurels, 
ilu^tent (i-ll'tn), V. t* [< i‘n-1, + lighten^. 

Of. cn^hten*] To enlighten. 

Th* miahteiwd soul discovers olesr 
Th’ abui^e shows of sense. 

DaniO, Clvfl Wsny v. 4. 

The flesh is overshadowed with the imposition of the 
hand, that the soul may be tUtyhtened by the BpMt 

Bp* BM, Imposition of Hands. 

ilUmitabiUty (i-lim^i-tg-biPi-ti), n* [< mrni- 
tahle: SBe^mity,] The quality of being illimi- 
table. 

To know one’s own limit is to know me's own iZNinffs- 
14^. VeUeh, Introd. to Desoartes’s Method, p. oxxxviL 

illiniitable (i-Um'i-tg-bl), a, [= F. mrnitablB 
. 8p. UhniMU, < iTiii. priv, + ML. UmitaM. 


llUtiimfly 

Us, limitable: see Um^tabls.] Incapable of be- 
ing limited or bounded; having no oetenninate 
limits. 

A dark 

lUimUable ocean, without bound, 

Without dimension, where length, breadthjind higiittw 
And time and plaoe^ are lost. Milton^. L*, uTSBIi 
His manners ware preposterous in their UUmUabU ab- 
surdity. J. T* Fielde, Underbrush, 78. 

This ao vast and seemingly solid earth is but an atom 
among atoms, whirling, no man knows whither, through 
illimitable space. Hmley, Lay Sermons, p. 14. 

"Byn. BouiidleaiL Umitlesa unlimited, unbounded, Im- 
inoasurabl& itifluiia Immense vast. 
illimitableneBB (i-lim'i-ti^bl-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being illimitable, 
illiinitabiy (i-lim'l-ta-bli), adv. Without pos- 
sibility of being bounded; without limitation. 
Johnsm, 

iUimitation (i-lim-i-ta'shon), n. [as F. mumi- 
tation, < L. «?«- priv. + limitaUo{n^), limitation: 
see limitation*] The state of being illimitable ; 
freedpm from limitation. [Bare.] 

Their popes’ supremaoio, infallibilitle. iUimiUaltUm, tmn- 
substantiation, Ac. Bp* Hall, Apol. agalnat Brownisti. 

illimited (i-lim'i-ted), a. [< tM -8 4- Mmtfcd.] Un- 
limited. [Rare.] 

Neither can any creature have power to command It 
[to take a man’s lifej, but those only to whom he hath 
oummlttcd It by spociall deputation: nor they neither by 
any independent or Ulimited authority. 

Bj^ HaU, Cases of Conseienoe^ U. 1. 

lUimltedneBB (i-lim^i-ted-nes), n. Absence of 
limitation ; boundlessness. [Rare,] 

The absoluteness and UlimUedneat of his oommlssion 
was much spoken of. Clarenden, Great EebeUion, IL 610i 

illinition (il-i-uish'qn), n. [Irreg. < L. UUnsrs, 
inlinere, pp. illitus, inlitus, also ulinitus, inUni- 
tus, smear or spread on, < tn, on, + linere, smear, 
spread: see liniment,] 1. A smearing or rub- 
bing in or on, as of an ointment or liniment; in- 
uuetiou.— 2. That which is smeared or rubbed 
in.— 8 . A thin crust of extraneous substance 
formed on minerals. [Rare in all uses.] 

It is sometimes disguised by a thin emit or iUiniHen of 
black matigauesc. Kirmaa, 

Illinoisan. Illinoision (il-i-noi'an, -zi-gn), a. 
and n, [< JUinois, a State named from a tnbe 
of Indians so called (orig. by the F. explorers), 
< Jllini, their native name, said to mean *men,’ 
+ -oi», a F. term., = E. -<?«r,] I. a. Of or per- 
taining to Illinois, one of the United States, 
bordering on Lake Michigan. 

n. M. A native or an inhabitant of the State 
of JlUnois. 

A drama of like oust, and suooessfiilly adapted to the 
stage, is '* Poiidragon,'' the work of an lUinnieian. WUliam 
Voung. The Century, 798. 

Illinois-nut (il-l-noi 'nut' ) , n. The peoan, Carya 
oUvwformiH, See hickory, 1 , 
illiqnation (il-i-kwe'shon), n. [< L. in, in, + 
liquatio{n-), a melting, < liquarc, melt: see li- 
quate* 1 The melting of one thing into another, 
illiquexaett (i-lik'w$-fakt), v. t* [< LL. iUique- 
factus, iniiquefaetus, melted, liquefied, < L. in, 
m, to, + liquefactus, pp. of liqw^aeere, Uqu^: 
soe Iktuefy, liquefaction,] To soften with moist- 
ure; oissolvo. 

See how the sweat fall from His bloodlesse browea 
Which dutii illiquefaet the clotted gore. 

Daviee, Holy Boode, p. 16. 

illiqnid (i-lik'wid), a, [= OF. illiquide a Sp. 
iliqtiido, < L. tn- priv. 4- Uquidus, liquid : see 
liquid.] In civil and Scots law, not liquid, olear, 
or manifest ; not ascertained and constituted 
either by a written obligation or by the decree 
of a court : said of a de ot or a claim. 

Further progress was comparatively eaqr, the wa b^ 
lug open for the construction of formula) upon Uligutd 
claims arising from traiiHactious in which the praetioe of 

■tipulation gradually dropped out <ff use. 

Jtesye. JBHt, ZZ. 766. 

lUisiont (i-lizh 'on), n. [< LL. iXlisio(n-), in- 
lisioln-), a strik&g against, < L. ilUdm, UiU- 
dsre, pp. illisus, inUsus, strike ag^nst, < te, on. 
winst, H- leedere, strike ; cf. ooUiskm, dUsion.] 
The act of striking into or against something. 

Gleanthes, in his Gommentarlea of natura - . • Mt 
down, that the vigour and flrmltude of fhingi is the OM- 
eim and smiting of fire. BoOand, tr. of nutanh, p. IW. 

Aristotle afllrmeth this floond [hamming of baesl to be 
made by the tUieien of an Inward qdrit upon a paiuela or 
little membrane about the preolnot or jpeotoral dtvialoii 
of their body. Sir T, Browns, Vulg. Bir., Iff. 17. 


illiteracy (l-lit^e-rW), 5 . [< mts^te) + -epA 
1 . The state 01 being illiteiate ; ignoianoe cC 
letters ; absence of education. 

Both universitiea seem to have bam lednoad to tliaaMBS 
and fli ftflim f. 


deplorable oondition of tndifl^ee ^ 



flUtmef 

Xobhmi'tauid gloried In hli (UUmuy, •• nproof of bli 
biliMr Innlrod* 

Jg. IT. Lam, Modern EgndlAnny IL S29, note. 

The denee fttieerac^ in meny purte of the United BtateL 
•hown by the hut oeniui. ie an aigument in behalf of 
public education that no itateaman who lovei humanity 
can with aound reaion oppoee. N, A, Bm,, CXL. 810. 

fi. An error in the use of letters ; a literal or a 
literal^ error. [Bare.] 

The many blundcra and iilitermeiu of the fIritpnblUheri 
of hia [Shakapere'aj worka. Pope, £reL to Shakeapeare. 
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2. Having a bad temper; churlish; Grabbed; 
surly; spueful: as, an ilUnatured person. 

It might be one of thoae Ul-natund beinga who are at 
enmity with mankind, and do therefore take pleasure in 
filling them with gnmndloaa tenora. Attarlmry. 

8. Indicating ill nature. 

The m-natwrwi task refuse. AddUon, tr. of (hrid. 
4. OV uncertain temper; petulant; peevish; in- 
tractable. [Scotch.] 

He. has ave^ kind heart; but 0! it'i hard to live wi’ 


illiteval (i-lit'e-ral). a. [< L. I’n- priv. + litera^ Wm. he* uUiiatured. Jamietan. 

USt litteralis, literal: see UteraL^ Not literal. iU-naturedly (irna'tgrd-li), adv. In an ill- 
Dawson, [Bare.] natured manner; spitefully; surlily. 

Illiterate (i-lit'e-r$t), a, and it. [as F. illeUrS k ill-naturedness (il^a'tigra-nes), n. The qual- 
8p. iUteraioss Pg. illiteraUt s It. iHetierato^ < L. ity of being ill-natured ; crabbedness; spite- 
iditeratus^ inlitemtmj more correctly ilUnerQiu8i fulness. 

inBtteratus, unlettered, uneducated, < in- priv. illnesg (iFnes)^. [< ME. ilnesae, ylneaae; < ill 
+ Uteratu8j_ litteratus^ lettered^ educated: see H- -n^yy.] If. Evilness; badness; wickedness; 

iniquity ; moral perversion. 

I haue lofte to hir the gardeina of Vulcan, whiche I 
caused to make lor her recreation. And if thou take it 
from hir, thou aheweat thyne ylnoMn Ovldian Book, jdvil. 

The boat examples haue neuer such forae to moueto any 

to read; but in common use it implies only a notable or goodiies as the bad, vainer light, and fond haue to all ifnai. 
" " ' ‘ peraou unable to read being A#Mowi,TheSobolemattor,p.<Mt 

2t. A bad or unfavorable state or condition ; nn- 
favorableness. 

He that has hia chains knocked off, and the priaon-doora 
aet open, ia perfectly at liberty, though his pi‘eference be 
determined to stay, by the iffnesa of the weather. Locko» 

3. Ah attack of sickness; ailment; malady; 
disoaso: as, he has recovered from his illness. 
This ia the flrat letter that X have ventured upon, which 
will be written, I fear, vaoiUantibuB llieria ; as Tully aaya 
Tyro’s letters were alter hia recovery from an iUnm, 

AtU^bwry, 

lUtuMa, Sitkmeo, Ailment, complaint, disorder. 
eiektieMM have been oonaidered uiitU within the 


^ moruiuei, nvwrupuof vuuuoibuui boc 

Uterate,) 1, a, 1. Ignorant of letters or books ; 
having little or no learning ; unlettered ; uncul- 
tivated: as, the illiterate part of the population ; 
an illiterate tribe, in oenaua atatlatlcs and education- 
al worka illiterate ia used in the apecitlc aeuac of unable 
to read; but in common use it im[ '* *"* 

boorish want of culture^ a peraou 
laM to be totally UlUeraie, 

No more oan ludgla lUitturate 
Dlsoua ane mater (welll 1 wat). 

Lauder, Dewtie of Kyngla (E. E. T. S.X L 468. 
The illiterate, that know not bow 
To cipher what ia wilt in learned hooka. 

Shak., Luoreoe^ 1. 810. 
It la more than a more epigram to afflrm that unlettered 
laoea must of neoeasity be iUiterate, 

leaae Taylor, The Alphabet, 1. 3. 
Intrepid, with muaolea of ateel, and finely formed, they 
are very miterafo, JLathrop, Spaniah Vistas, p. 26. 

2. Showing illiteracy or want of culture ; rude ; 
barbarous. 

There are in maiw places heresy, and bliiQihemy, and 
impertinency , and iUiteraU \ ' 


mute 

UlOgicalmMI (i-loj'i>k|!l-iies), n. Tbe quality 
of Mlngillogiool; opporition to aound Mason- 
ing. 

There are divers toxti of the Old Teatament applied to 
Christ in the New, which, though they did not now inevi- 
tably oonclude against thepreaent Jews, were without any 
ilU^usalneee em^oyed againat their anoeatora. 

Boyle, Works, XL 27A 

ill-omened (iro^mend), a. Having or attended 
by bad omens; ill-starred. 

Bememhering hia iB-omen'd aong, [she] arose 
Onoe more thro* all her height 

Tennyaon, FrinoesB, vl. 

Hlorioate (i-lor'i-kfit), a. [< + loricate,2 

In sodLf not loricate ; having no lorica. 

lllogporiaoei (il- 9 -Bpd-ri-&'Be-I), n. pi, [NL. 
(Fries, 1846), < IHosporium + ~aeei,\ A division 
of gymnomycetous fungi, of whico the genua 
Illosporium is the type. It is referred bv Sac- 
cardo to tho Hyphomyeetes, family Tuhercularim, 
I110Bporilim(il-9-sp5'ri-um),n. rNL.(K.F.P. 



I rudeni 

Jer, Taylor, Extempore Prayer. 
Brown monks with long dangling hair, and facet kindly 
but altogether UlUerate, hang about in deaultoiy groups. 

SerCbner'e Mag^l'i • 275. 

■Bhl Vniettered, UrUeamed, etc. See ignorant, 
it, n. An illiterate person; one unable to 
read or to write. 

Xn Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Switzerland, and some 
German atatei, there are hardly any Uliteratee, 

Pop. ffa. Mo., XXVII. 64a 


nt oentuiy eaaentlilly aynonymoua with Ut and ill- 
Of lato English uaiure has tended to reatilct tick 
rieknoM to nausea, and American usage haa follow- 


an( 
present 
fieee. 0 

and eiekneeti to nausea, and American usage 
ed it so far aa to regard illneee as a rather more elegant 
and less definite term : beyond tliat it does not aeem like- 
)y to go. All aUment la generally of small account, com* 
paratlvely, and local: as, nis aUtnent was only a headache. 
None of these words represent ordinarily so serious an at- 
tack as diMoee, but iukeeu and eiokneee may do lo. See 
dieeane and debility. 

lllocable (i-ld'ka-bl), a, [= Pg. illoeavelj < L, 
ilUmbiUSf inlocdhilis, lit. that cannot be placed, 
< t'lt-priv. + heahiliSf < hcare. place: seelocatoJ 
^ , , X j lu incapable of being placed out or hired!. 

^rii<(«»tebdoiig.iino.t<»ciuriT<ay^ lUocal (i-W-Tiftl), a. r< ML ilhcaH,, without 
.1 /.ii*/ place, <<»-priv.4-?ocaB«, local.] Withoutplaoej 

llliteratoly (l-llt'g^t-li), a«l». In an illiterate not in any^efinite portion of space. 

®***™®^' This 1, in Itmdt veiy nbiurd, lo tuppoM . . . Unit, uid 

particular beingi to be thus illocal and immoveable, no- 
whoi'o and eveiy where. 

Cudieorth, Intellectual System, p. 783. 
Nor is the presence of Christ in the broad and wine (ff- 


To unread 'squirea illiterately gay ; 

Among the iearn'd, as learned full aa they. 

Savage, To John Powdl. 


If^al, unotrcumMriM)baB^ npon the fimt that toe 


JUitGratenesS (i-lit^o-rfit-nes), n. The state of 

**“r*.*^IT*®’ ..... W... ofairi.tl.gloriaod.^- 

mocauty (U-^kal'i-ti), «. [< illocal + 

they have ezhaustod its contribution when they have AVantoilocality or place; the state of not exist- 
Bever even been within sight of lt7 This is not even atbe- » [n a locality or nlace. 

lam. It ia simple iiiiteratetif'M. 7 ^ i 

nineteenth Century, XIX. 218. An assertion of toe iue^nafon and of toe wul 

/d I'j.# \ T ^ « was long and very generally eschewed. Sir W. ilatnilton. 

Wc^rii ill-off (U'M'), «. B^ly pnmded Jor; not in 

learning; lettered condition; iUlteracy; ig- comfortable oircmnstanooBi opposed to wcWhi/. 
nonuM. rBare.1 » Doubtlew it is tnie that the greater part of toe money 

exacted ooiiioa from tooae who aro relatively wellKiff. But 
jm^ore mnaei of toU deprivation are want of this is no coiiaoUtlon to toe id-o/froin whom toe rest la 
^ oedatn iUitej^wre, or inability for toe diacharge of exacted. U. Spencer, Man va. State, p. 78. 

that saored function, and Irreligiou. AyW.Farergon. ry • « _i_ » ne 

The iUUarature of the age approached to barbarism; oi nilwremt of 

the evidenoea of hiatoiy were destroyed. • illoffioue,! 1 , Ignomnt or negligent of the 

^ J. D'leraeli, Amen, of Lit, X. 247. rules of logic or sound reasoning ; as, an illogi- 


larieWf having the conidia globular and agglu- 
tinated by a gelatinous substance. They occur 
among mosses and lichens and on the trunks of 
trees. 

iU-partt, a. Ill-conditioned. Nares, 

King John, that ill-part personage. 

Death qfB. Earle (/ Huntington (lOOlX 

ill-set a, 1. Set or disposed to evil; 

ill-natured ; spiteful. [Scotch.] 

Auld luoklo oiiei ; ** Ye're o’er itt-eet; 

As ye’d hae meaaure, ye aud mot” 

The Farmer'a Ba\ at 88. 

2. Having the type incorrectly set ; ill-printed. 

If lovers should mark everything a faul1« 

Affection would be like an Ul-eet book. 

Whose faults might prove as big as half the volume. 

Middleton, Changeling, ii. 1. 

ill-sorted (irsOr'ted), a. 1. ni-asBorted; ill- 
arranged; hence, ill-matched; ill-paired: as, 
an Gouplo.~2. Ill-suited; ill-satisfied. 

[Scotch.] . 

Yell be iU-eorted to hear that he's like to be in toe pris- 
on at Poitanferry. Scott, Guy Maniiering, xlv. 

ill-starred (irstard'), a, [< ill + star^ + -ed^, 
Cf. disastrous,'] Under the influence of an 
evil star; hence, fated to bo unfortunate; 
ill-omoned. [A word borrowed from astrol- 
ogy-] 

Now, how dost thou look now ? O UUatarr^d wonch I 
Skak., Othello, v. a 

Tlien from thy fooliah Heart, vain Maid, remove 
An uaoloaa Sorrow, aud an ill-etarr^d l^ve. 

Pfur, Henry and Emma. 

ill-tempered (irtem'pOrd), a, it. Distempered; 
disordered. 

Hath CasaiUB liv’d 

To be but mirth and laughter to his Bmtua 
When grief, and blood iu-temper’d, vexeth him? 

Shak., J. c., iv. 3. 

Put on a half shirt first this summer, it being very hot; 
■ • " afraid I shall 


and yet to ill-tempered 
catch " 


i cold, while all the worl 


am grown, that I am 
rid is afraid to melt awi 


iw^. 

Pepye, Diary, II. 180. 

morose; crabbed; 


lU-Jndged (iFjuJdOf G. Done without judg- 
ment; injudicious; unwise. 
iU-leidft G* Badly conceived or proposed; un- 
reasonable. 

Til each another strange illlaid request 
Aa if a beggar should iutreat a king 
To leave fib aceptre and hia throne to him. 

Beau, and FL, King and No King, ii. 1. 

+ -fidSJ.] 


Ul-lived (il^lXvdO, a, [< ia + We 
Leading a disreputable or wicked life. 

A acandaloni and iUlived toaoher. Bp. Ball. 

ill-looked (il'ltdctM, a. Having an ill or bad 
look; homely; plain. Scott, 

111-IooUm (u^l&'ing), a. Having a bad look illogicality (i-loj-i-kaFi-ti), n. .[< illogical + 
j 1. lllogicalness; want of logic or sound 


cal disputimt. 

Even toe most iUogical at modem writeri would stand 
perfectly aghast at toe puerile fallacies which seem to have 
deluded aome of the greatest men of antiquity. 

Macaulay, Athenian Oratora. 

2. Contrary to the rules of logic or sound rea- 
soning: as, an illogical inference. 

What la there among the actions of beoata so illogical 
and repugnant to reason? Cooky, Shortness of Life. 

This diatinotlon of precMspts and oouneids b illogical and 
ridiculoui^ one member of the dbtinotion _gntsping within 
iteelf toe other. So^ worl^ VIII. vL 

J. Inoondlusivc^inocmiequent,niiiottud,fallaoiona 
ioal. 


aopi 


er appearance : ugly ; uncome^. 
lU^lllUQliered (u^man' Ard), a. Of bad manners ; 


ilykl UUDU Vjruji, (*• V* I 

uneMl; impolite: rude; boorish. 
||l.jlgtar^fiFii&^]f^),a. l.Hai 
tore or character. 


Having a bad na- 


It Is Impoasibletoat aiwheiidea an MLnatured man can 
fih Malnstthe Being « a God. 
ghglffibirp, Letter ooBoernliig 


leiasm. 14, quoted 
I Bowler, p. lia 


(in 

■toh,fttutgninonMQntoeir«-nfl^l^ 

e/ff ^Mi4pib GMm(| L 


reasoning. 

It accuaes the aubtle Beikeley ... of WogMUy. 

Bueky, Lay Bermona, p. 828. 

2. That which is illogical; a case of illogical- 
ness. 

Even IrUh extimotlon would aearodly auffloe to sooount 
for the atogMUy, B, Sfpemer, Prin. of FayohoL, f 40e. 

iUofftoally (i4oj'i-k|14), odb. In an illo^oal 


2. Having a bad temper; 
petulant; surly; cross. 

W’hen I spoke that I was iU^temperd too. 

Shalt., J. C., Iv. 8. 

"Byn. 8. See illmatured. 

iUtn (ilth). n. [< ill + -f/</ formed after the 
analogy of wealth,] That which conduces to 
ill or evil. [Bare.] 

The aquandering of a nation’s labor In the production 
not of wealth butox Wth reaulta in the robbery cn the wage- 
workers. Chrietiaa Union, Aug. 11, 1887. 

ill-time (il'tdmO» V. t, [< iU + timCf e.] To 
do or attex^t at an unsuitable time; mistime. 
Wright [Rare,] 

ill-tuned (il 'timer ), p, a. Not at a suitable time ; 
unseasonable; inopportune. 

\ gave an Ul-tbrnd Birth 
Iter, and to frantio Mirth. 

Prior, Solomon, ill. 

He calls toe ipeeoh as iUdfmed as it was rare. 

Froude, Gnsar, p. 628. 

ill-treat (il'trfitOf V, t To treat unkindly or 
unjustly. 

iU^^Eomed (il^ttaid')i a. Badly fashioned or 
composed. 

He'd bid blot sll, and to the anvil bring 
These m-tomed verses to new hsmmsnng. 

B. demon, tr, of Horace’s Art of Poetiy. 

iUnde (i-lfid'), e. t \ pret. and pp* illuded, ppr. 
iUudinfi, [<OF.2Zii£^ = Pg.2^rs»It.4&- 
deret C L. Uludere, irUuddre^ ^ay with, iport or 
Jeit witlL scoff at, mock, deceive, < fn, m, oxi.*f 
Wd/srs, play; ef. aUiMk, coUitds, deUtaCf skm,} 


Madnesa we fancy, | 
To grluniug Laughh 



To flay upon; mook; deooiya with false hopes. 
[Now rare.] 

^ Tm. qvLpA he, mnynge ihit I take the hydding by Mrlp- 
tare for the more lore. For there wot I well God ipeketh 
A 1 can not be iUuded. Sir T, Mere, Worke. p. Ids, 

j^etimee atawart Bometimes he etrook him etrayt, 

And failed oft hii blowei, t iUwUi him with inch biH. 

S^fuar, F. Q., 11. y. 9. 
And of Ml lady too he doth rehena 
How ihee Uludet with all the art tae can 
Th' ungratefull love which other lordi began. 

Sirj, DaviM, Dancing. 
Ulume (i-lfim'). v, tt pret. and pp. iUvmed, ppr. 
iUuming. [< OF. mmer (= Pg. Ulumiar ■.It. 
iUttman), oontr. of Ulumtner, < L iUminare, itt- 
i«m<nare, light up: tee illumine, iUwaimte.} To 
lUumiuo; illuininatc. [Poetical.] 

jron Mine Mw, tbat’sarortwwd trom the pida 

Had made his course to Uluim that part M heaven 

Where now It bums. tS%ait., Hamlet, i. l. 

Her looks were fix'd, entranced, iUumsd. lerene. 

Crofrta, Work^, IV. 18& 

llluinlnable a. [< LL. illumi- 

nahiliSf < L. iUuminare, light up: see illumi- 
nate,'] Capable of being illuminated, 
illuinlnant (i-ld^mi-nant), a, and n. [b It. it- 
lumimnte^ \ h, iUuminan{U)8^ inluminan{t-)8, 
ppr. of illuminaref inluminare^ light up; see illvr 
mimte,’] L a. Pertaining to illumination ; af- 
fording light. 

II. n. That which illuminates or affords light ; 
a material from which light is procured. 

They are near enough to the truth ... to rqiresent the 
actual relation of the two illuminanU. 

Pop. Sei, Mo,t XXI. 686. 

Ai lately as fifty yean ago the eandlo wai the chief Glu- 
minani in use. SoUnont XIII. 66. 

With a new UluminMnt competing for favour, consum- 
ers growled more openly at ‘‘bad gas" and high gas bills. 

Nature, XXX. 270. 

llluminary (i-lu'ml-nft-ri ), a, [< illumine + mary^ 
after luminary. Pertaining to illumination; 
illuminative. Seatt. [Kare.] 
illuminate (i-lu^mi-ufit), v.; pret. and pp. iUu- 
minatedf ppr. illuminating. [< L. illummtuej 
inluminatue^ pp. of iUuminare^ inluminare (> ult. 
£, illumine and illume^ q. v.), light up, niumi- 
natoy < tn, on, + fgminarc, light, (lumin^)^ 
light: see tetaato.] L tram, 1. To ^vo light 
to; light up. 

It fsherrls-Mack] illuminaUth the face ; which, aa a bea- 
con, gives warning. ShaJt., 2 Uen. IV., iv. 8. 

God . . . made the itam, 

And act them in the firmament of heaven 
To illuminate the earth. Milttm, F. L., vll. 850. 
Beason or Guide, what can ahe more reply, 

Than that the Sun illuminatee the Sky ? 

P/'iior, Solomon, 1. 

2. To light up profusely; decorate with many 
lights, as for festivity, triumph, or homage: as, 
to illuminate one’s house and grounds ; the city 
was illuminated in honor of the victory.— 3, 
To enlighten; inform; impart intellectual or 
moral light to. 

The light of natural undentandlng, wlf^ and reaion, la 
from <lod : he it ia which thereby doth illuminate every 
man entering into the world. Hooker, JBoolea. Polity, iii, 9. 

The learned men of our Nation, whom he flaaao Casa- 
bonua] doth oxoeediugly illuniinale with the radiant 
beamea of hia moat elegant learning* 

Coryat, Crudlttea, I. 48. 

It waa with -a certain doaperatlon that Shelley now 
clung to hia project of iUuminating and elevating the 
Irish people. E. DowOen, Shelley, 1. 265. 

4. To throw light upon; make luminous or 
clear; illustrate or elucidate. 

To Ulwninaitc the several pages with variety of exam- 
ple!. Watte, 

To Bridgewater Housa to see the pleturea^ where we 
met Sterling. Uia orlticiBina very useful and iUuminal* 
i/ng. Caroline Fogs, Journal, p. 182. 

6. To decorate in color by hand; adorn with 
pictures, ornamental letters, designs, eto., in 
colors, gold, silver, etc., in flat tints, especially 
without shading, or with merely conventional 
shading: as, the illuminated missals or mauu* 
scHpts of the middle ages. 

The large braaeu eagles upon the outatretohed wings 
of which lay the heavy Grail, or widely-apreadlng 
Antipiioner —from the noted and iUuminated leaves m 
wMcb they [the nilera of the choir] were chanting. 

Church of our Fathera, ii. 292. 

I uffiUuminated, beoauae the miniatures are painted in 
bright colours on grounds of bumlahed gold— a true ex- 
ample of the orlgbial meaning of the word. 

The Academy, June 1, 1889. 

Bee pkmiphof«»iie0nf(l4n{, under dial. 

intrana. To display a profusion of lights, 

in order to express Joy, triumph, eto. 
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Gay London oonttnuee to illuminate on the Queen’s 
birthday, and make merry at prlnoi^ anniveraarlea and 
royal feetivltles. i’Mip at Our Coutint, L 

illmnitiate (i-lfl'mi-n&t), a. and n. [b F. illu^ 
minS B Sp. iluminado s Pg. illuminado b It. iU 
hminatOf< L. iUuminatust pp.: see the verb.] 
I, a. 1. Enlightened; illuminated. [Obsolete 
or poetical.] 

And aa he then looked behind him he could aoe the 
earth no more, but the iilea all bright and illuminate 
with a mild and delicate fir& 

Holland, tr. uf Plutarch, p. 998. 

If they be illuminate by learning. liaeon. 

8. Decorated with or as with colored pictures. 
Illuminate miaaala open on the meada 
Bending with roaarlea of dewy beads. 

iS. H, Stoddard, Hymn to Flora, 

n. n. One who makes pretension to extra- 
ordinary light and knowledge. See illuminati, 

Suoh iUuMinatee are our dasalcal brethren t 

Bp. Mountagu, Appeal to Cnaar, p. UL 

lUnmlnatl (l-lfl-mi-na'tT), n. t>L [L., pi. of il- 
luminatus, enlightened: see illuminate, a."] If. 
Eeele8,f persons who had received baptism, in 
which ceremony a lighted taper was given to 
them as a symbol of spirituid enlightenment. 
—2. [oGj).] A name given to different religious 
societies or sects because of their claim to per- 
fection or enlightenment in religious matt(>rs. 
Pie most noted among them were the Alumbradoa (the 
linin'" 




The [Irish] people eleven years afterwards iUunUnaied 
toe General Oioae on Ms return to the country, beoauae 
that general, " the one we have now among ua, was kind 
to the pepple” in the rebellion. 

OMtimh Nineteenth Centaiy, XXIL 404 


- , -- - \ the sixteenth century, an ephom< 

eral society of Belgium and northern Fratioe (alao uallod 
Ouirincte) in the aeventooiith oeniury, and an association 
of mystica in southern I'ranoe in the eighteenth oeniury, 
oomblnlng the dootrinea of Swedenborg witli tbo methods 
oi the freemaaona. 

3, [cap.] See Order of the Illuminati, below. — 

4. In general, persons who affect to possess ex- 
traormuaiy knowledge or gifts, whether justly 
or not ; persons who lay claun to superior know- 
ledge in any department: often used satirically. 

Any one can see that the book wMch forms the centre 
of the group la not a Bible, and the Uluminati know that 
it la a photographic album. N, and Q., 7th aer,, VI. 283. 

The great arcanum [the secret of futurityj can be mas- 
tered only by the very few who have the requiaite iniel- 
leotual capacity. ... Let ftlr John Hersohel aay what ho 
pleases, astronomical probloma are n mere bagatelle to the 
problems our Uluminati have to solve. H. Begen. 

Ordir of ths Uluminati, a celebrated secret society 
founded by Frofesior Adam Welaliaupt at Ingolstadt in 
Bavaria in 1776, orlgiimlly called the Society the Per’ 
fectiltUiete. It was dcisttc and republican in principle, 
aimed at general enlightenment and emancipation from 
superstition and tyranny, had an elaborate oiganisation, 
was to some extent asaoclnted with freemasonry, and 
spread widely through Europe, though the lilumliiatl were 
never very nutnemna. The order excited much antago- 
nism, and was suppressed In Bavaria in 1786, but lingered 
for some time elaewhero. 

iUuminatiOIl (i-ltl-mi-nfi'shqn), n. [< ME, il- 
fumynacyon b D. illuminatie = G. Dan. Sw. iU 
lumination, < OF. illumination, F. illumination 
B Sp. iliminadon s= Pg. illuminacffo ss It. illu- 
minajsitine, < LL. illuminaiio(n-), in\ummatio{n-), 
a lightening up, < L. illuminare, inluminare, light 
up: MQ illuminate,'] 1, Supply of light; ema- 
nation of luminous rays ; fight afforded by a 
luminous body or substance. 

The amount of illumination diminishes in proportion 
to the square of the distance from tlie source of iUimina- 
tion. Lommel, Light (trass, X p. 28. 

2. The act of illuminating, or the state of be- 
ing illuminated ; a lighting up: spociflcally, an 
unusual or profuse disTtlay uf light; decoration 
by means or many lignts, as in festivity or re- 
joicing: as, the illumination of a city. 

Bonfires, Gluminutf on«, and other marks of Joy appeared, 
not only in London, but over the whole kin^om. 

Bp. Burnet, Hist Own Timea an. 1710. 

3. Mental enlightenment; knowledge or in- 
sight imparted. 

The deuello ontirs than by fals Qlumynaeyonc, and fals 
aownnei and swetnos, and dyuaues a roans saule. 

Hampole, IToso Treatises (E. E. T. S.), p. 17. 

By leaving them [men] to God's immediate care for fa^ 
ther illumination, ho doth not bid them depend upon ex- 
traordinary revelation. StiUingJUet, Bermont, XL vi. 

There is no difficulty so great in Bmiptara but that, by 
the snpem^ural iHwninationsot God a Spirit coucurnng 
with our uatui^ endeavours, it is possible to be mastowo. 

Bp, AttcHniry, Sermons, II. lx. 

4. In a special use, the doctrine of the Illumi- 
nati; worship of enlightenment or knowledge. 

One among many results of Scott's work waa to turn the 
tide against the llluminaiinn, of which Voltaircb Diderot, 
and tae host of Encyclopicdlsts were the high priests. 

J. C. Shairp, Aspects of Poe^, p. 106. 

5. Pictorial ornamentation of books and manu- 
scripts by hand, as practised in the middle ages : 
adornment by means of pictures, designs, and 
letters in flat colors, gilt, eto., practised espe- 
cially in devotional works: as, the art of im- 
minatiCH, 


moment It passes into pioture-making It haa h)it its fite- 
tiily and fnnetion. HuiMn, Leottues on Ar^ 1 148. 

6. A representation or design in aa iUuini- 
nated work; as, the illuminatione of a psalter. 

In a glorious large folio Salisbury Missal, on veUom, and 
written out towards the middle of the fourteenth oentaiy, 
now lying open before me, the T Lbeginning the canon or 
To Igitur J is so drawn as to hold within it an UluminaHim 
of Abraham about to slay bis son Isaac. 

Bock, Church of our Fathers, 1. 108. 
Girdle of iUuniiXiatioll, that circle on the earth which 
Heparutes plaoea where it is day from places where tt is 
night ; that great olrole on the earth whose plane is per- 
pendioular to the line Joining the oenters of the earth and 
sun.— Direct Bee direct. 

illnminatism (i-lfl'mi-na-tizm), n. [< illumi- 
nate, a,, + -I/m».] Same as illuminim, 
illuminative (i-lu'mi-n&-tiv}, a, [b F. ittumi- 
natif s Bp. iluminativo ss Pg. It. iUuminaUvo; 
as illuminate + -ire.] Having the power of pro- 
ducing or giving light ; tenaing to enlighten or 
inform; illustrative. 

Wo then enter into the ittuminaiive way of religion, and 
set u|K)n the acquist of virtuesi and the purchase of spir^ 
itual graces. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), L 7a 

What makes itself and other things be seen (as being ao- 
companied by light) is oalled fire ; what adnuts the fUu- 
minatioe action of fire, and la not seen, is oalled air. 

Sir K. Diglty, Nature of Bodies, if. 

Hlumlnative month. Same as cynodieal wenth (whleh 
see^ under month). 

iUnmlnato (il-lO-mi-nU'tO), n, [It.: see illu- 
minate, a,] One of the illuminati; a person 
claiming to possess oxcoptioiml enlightenment. 

An illuminato like Katkoff may write as If Bnasia was 
liivliiolbltt ; practical men know bettor. 

Contemporary Jtev. LI. 894 

illnmiliator (i-1u'mi-na-tor), n, Ts F. iUumi- 
natcur = Sp. iluminador b Pg. illuminador b 
I t. illuminatore, < LL. illuminator, inluminator, 
an enlightener, < L. illuminare, inluminare, en- 
lighten, illuminate: see illnminafe.] 1. One 
who or that which illuminates or gives light; a 
natural or artificial source of light, literally or 
figuratively: as, the sun is the primary illumi- 
nator. 

Some few ages after came the poet Geffery Chaucer, who, 
writing his poosius in Enalish, is of some tailed the first 
iUumiuator of the English tongue. 

Veretegan, Rest, of Decayed Intelligenoe, viL 

The chemists will perhaps be ready ... to prodnoe a 
cheap iUuminator from water. The Century, XXVl. 889. 

2. One who decorates manuscripts, books, etc., 
with ornamental pictures, designs, letters, etc., 
in the style calloa illumination. 

As no book or document was approved unless it had 
some oniomentcd and illuminated iiiitials or oapltal let- 
ters, there was no want of illuminatore. 

Encye. Brit,, XXIIl. 684 

3. A lens or mirror in a microscope or other 
optical instrument for concentrating the light. 
—4. A glass tile or floor-light.— 5. An appa- 
ratus for directing a beam (ff light upon some 
object, as in lighting parts of the body in sur- 
gical or medical examinations.— 6. A device 
for carrying a small electric light into the mouth 


glass, placed at an ahgU 
instrument, and refieefing rays from a side aperture down- 
ward upon the object— paxaboHo lUumliiator. in a 
microscope, a reflector of semiparaboloid form plaeea over 
an opaque object to illuminate it It is silvered inside 
and the object ia placed in its focus. 

illtunine (i-lu^min), V, t.; pret. and pp. Ulu- 
mined, ppr. illumining, [ss D. Ulumtneren as 
G. illuminiren bs Dan. ilium inerc s Bw. iUumi- 
nera, < F. ilhminer b Pr. enlumenar, illuminar, 
illumetiar, ellumenar aa Bp. iluminar b Pg. idu- 
minar s It. illuminare, < L. illuminare, mumi- 
nare,\\^i \xpi illuminate. Ct, illume,] To 
illuminate ; light up ; throw light upon, literally 
or figuratively. 

And as the bright sun glorifies the sky, 

So is her face illumined with her eye. 

Shak., Venus and Adoiil% L 484 
What in me ia dark 

lUumine, what is low raise and support 

MUtSS^B, i„im. 
At oivie revel and pomp and gamey 
And when the long-iHttfniuM cities flsme. 

Tennycon, Death at WeHingtoo, vUL 

illumlliee (i-lu-mi-nB0« ittumind, < L. 

iUuminatu8,j}ip.: see Htaiftfitata, a.] An illumi- 
nate ; specifically, a member of a seot or of the 
order of Illuminati. 

illiimixier(i-ln'mi-nBr),n. One who illuminates; 
an iUuminator, [Rare.] 

He [B. Norgate] beoame the beat /Uumtaer or XJauNr 
of our age. FuBer, Worlhlea Gamlirldgadilnr 

^ 2pt duminitmo 
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+ 4m.] The ; 


prlneipieB or oklma of rnmni. 

OT of » Mot or th« order of mnininatL SSbSSfi^o^jSltotortttefrtoXSuI^^ 


Also itkmiiMHam. ^ 

Ulnniilliltic (i*lu«ini-nig'tik 

miiiftu* 


[Bm..] 

^ (i-lu-mi-iM'tdk), a. [< «»«•<»» + lUoglTe (i-ltl'Biv). a. [= 8p. 

Belatmg to lUuminirai, or to the lllu- < L. u if mOen, inTudmi, 


Pv. StL jra., xm. S87. 
). iluHvo M Pff. iUu~ 

f \ JJ* BB U "KMlNIWIUf) < Uluderet inmderef 

>p. illude: Boeillude*} Deoeiv- 

by illusion; deceitful; false; illusory. 

I un that Truth, thou tome Ulutive iprisht 

B, JoMon, Ine Bsiriers. 


(i-lu'mi-niz), ». Ui pret. and pp. </- 
hminiBedf ppr. Wwninising. [< iUumine + 4je.] 

To initiate in the doctrines or principles of the 
niuminati. Imp. Diet 

Illlllllin011l(i4u^mi-nus),a. [Irreg. < i + 

-otfs, after 2«mfiiotis.] Bright; clear. [Bare.] 

Thii lifc^ and all that it oontaina to him 

!■ but a ttMue of /uminoua dreami. 

Sir U, Taplor, Edwin the Fair, iL 2, illnsiTely ^i-lu'siv-li), odv. 

i]lupl(il'Ti-pi), n, [E.Ind.] An evergreen tree, 

Basiiia langifoliaf a native of India. The .flowM iUnBlVOness (i-lu siv-nes), 


are roattod and eaten, and are alao boiled to a Jelljr : the 
leavea and milky Juice of the unripe fruit are used medi- 
cinally ; the bark contains a mimmy Juice used in rhea- 
matiam, and the bark itaelf la used aa a remedy for the core 
ei itch. The aeedB fmruiah an oil called Ulupi^, Also 
written iilupia, Ufio, IttipitOi iilepi, and elloopa. 
iUupi-oil (iru-^-oil), n. A fixed solid oil ob- 
tained from the seeds of Bassia longifolia. See 
iliupit and Baeaia ail (imdcr BaeHa). 
lUurof (i-lur')i f^. t [< fit-'-* + lure; a var. of 
aUure^.j To lure; allure; entice. 


In yonder mead behold that vapour 
Whose vivid beams UluHve jday; 

Far off it seems a friendly taper 
To guide the traveller on his way. 

J. 0. Cooper t Tomb of Shakapeare. 

In an illusive man- 
n. The quality of 


being illusive ; deception; false show. 
iUusor (i-lu^Hor), It. [< LL. iUusar^ inlusar. a 
mocker, scoffer, < L. uludere, inluderef pp. ilh^ 
8U8f inlu8U8f mock, Blude : see illude."] A de- 
ceiver; a mocker. [Hare.] 

The English lords, who then held the king in tutelage, 
. . . refused him [Leo V. of Annenia] in the first instance 
his passport — said that thou 
wanted money; he was an 
nothing to do wlUi him. 


Stvbbet Medieval and Modem Hist, p. 107. 

UIiuOIT (i-lu's<Vri), a. and «. [= P. iUiuoirit = 
ttjmwia themuok uiddnog of thiiworidtoundo^ gp ^ iUwmio, < LL. musor, in- 

lueoTj a mocker, < L. illudere, inludere, pp. illu^ 


Fuller, 

, (i-lu'z^n), ». [ss 1). iUusle ss Q. Dan. 

Sw. iUusian s f', illusion as Pr. iUusio s Sp. ilu- 
Sion s Pg, illusdo sa It. illusione^ < L. 

Miirio(iiOf a mocking, Jesting, irony, < illudere, 
inluder€f pp. Ulusus^ imusus, play with, mock: 
see illude,} 1. That which illudes or deoeives; 
an unreal rision presented to the bodily or men- 
tal eye; deceptive appearance; false show. 

All her furniture was like Tantalus's gold described by 
Homer, no substance, but mere iUuMitme. 

Burton, Anat of Mdl., p. 447. 
Have you more strange iUuHone, yet more inlsts^ 
Through which the weak eye may be led to error? 

Beau, and Ft, Woman-Hater, v. I. 

BttU less can appearance and illurtan be taken as iden- 
tical. For truth or elusion is not to be found In the ob- 
jects of intuition, but in the Judgments upon them, so far 
SB they are thonght It is therefore quite right to say 
that the senses never err, not because they always Judge 
^htly, but because they do not Judge at ml. 

Aiinf, Gritique of Fare Eeason (tr. by Max MUllerX p. 298. 

The deverest, the aoutest men are often under an fffti- 
riofi about women ; . . . their good woman is a queer 
half doll, half angel ’ ^ ‘ 

•Iwaya a fiend. 


8U8f inlusus, mock: see illudeJ] I, a. Causing 

SSSSiSSSfaSS? “ uimSt..™ .(tto'SS-UT), a. t< + 


lllHgtrimuly 

trasUmSj < L. iBwtra1iio{n^)j Mifgfraffo(fi-]f, vivid 
representatioii (in rhet.), < iUustrare, isdustrare. 
IL&t up, illustrate: see iUustrateJ] 1. The act 
of illusmting, or of rendering clear or obvious ; 
explanation; elucidation; exemplification. 

Analogy, however, la not proof, but iUuetraHon. 

Stubbs, Const Hist, | Ql 

2. The state of being illustrated or illumined. 
[Obsolete in the litend sense.] 

One Conradna a devout priest^ had such an tiluetratUm, 
such an irradlatioii, anch a oomsoation, such a light at 
the tops of those fingers which he used in the oonseora* 
tion of the saorament as that by that light of his fingms' 
ends he oould read in the night aa well as by so many canF 
dies. Bonne, Se^noni^ vilL 

The incredulous world had, in their observation, dipped 
by their true prince, because he came not in pompous 
and secular iUuetratione. 

Jet. Taylor, Works (ed. 18S6X 1. 48. 

3. That which illustrates. SpeoificaUy— (a) A com- 
parison or an example intended for explanation or cor- 
roboration. 

A graver fact, enllated on your aide^ 

May famish wustration, wdl applied. 

Coufper, Conversation, L 206. 
(b) A pictorial repreaentatlon, man, etc., placed in a book 
or other publioauon to elnoidato the text 

4. lUustriousness; distinction. [Rare.] 

It would be a strange neglect of a beautiful and ap- 
proved oustom ... if the college in which the intellec- 
tual life of Danid Webster began, and to which Ilia name 
imparts charm and iUuetration, diould give no formal ez- 
prmon to her grief in the common sorrow. 

B. Clioate, Addreasei^ p. 24L 


false appearances; fallacious, 
lUuaory creations of imaginaUon. J, Caird, 

A wider scope of view, and a deeper Insight, may see 
rank, dignity, and station all proved iUueory, so far aa 
regards tholr claim to human reveronco. 

Uawthon^ Seven Gabloa vllL 
Bfiyu. boooptiv<^ ddadve. See ddurion. 
ll.t n- An illusion; a cheat. Hi ares. 

To trust tills traitor upon oath is to tmst a divell uppon 
his religion. To trust him uppon pledges, is a meare ff- 
luoorye. Letter of Queen Mieabeth (1699). 

illustrable (i-lue^- or il^us-tra-b1), a. [< L. as 

if mustraUliH. < illmtrare, light up; see lUurtrator (1-lus'- or il'us-tra-tor), n. [« P, 
able of being Illustrated; admitting iUustrateur = Sp. ilustrador = Pg. illwttrador= 

It. illustratoreA LL. illustrator, inlustrator, an 


-tvo.] Tending to illustrate, (a) Tending to elnci- 
date^ explain, or exemplify : aa an argument or a simile 
GfuriraCiw of a subject. 

Purging and pruning with all Industrie . . . 

What's dull or flaccid, nought eiueirative. 

Br. H. More, Psychathanaila, 1. U. 41. 
(6t) Tending to make glorious or illustrious; honorific. 
illnstratlTely (i-lus^tr^-tiv-li), adv. By way 
of illustration or elucidation. 


trate.l Capa 
of illustration. 

Who can but magnlfle the power of dooussatiou, Inser- 


Ux illufitrate (i-lus^- or iPus-trat), v. ti pret. 

^ ^ CAartoffe Hronftf, Shirley, XX. pp, illustrated, ppr. illustrating. [< L. i 

Specifically— 2. In {MFoAof., a false perception ‘ - - 

due to the modification of a true perception by 
the imagination : diatinguished nom flalse ap- 
pearances due to the imperfection of the bodily 
OTgtaui of sense, such as irradiation, and from 
hifiueinations, into which no true perception 
enters. See haUucinaHon, 2. — 8. The act of de- 
ceiving or imposing upon any one ; deception ; his bedchainbon 
delusion; mockery. 


vient to contmy eiidx solution and oonsolfdation, union 
and division illuatrabU from Aristotle In the old uuoifra- 
gium or nut-cracker. Sir T. Broume, Garden of Cynii^ iL 

and 

, ... <Wi«r- 

tratus, inlustratm, pp. of illustrare, inlusirare 
(> It. illustrare b Pg. illustrar b Sp. ilustrar 
B F. illustrer), lighi up, make light, illumi- 
nate, < illustris, inlustris, lighted up, bright: 


XII. juju. 1*11/7 , tnwbt 

enlightener, < L. iUustrarc.inlustrare, illustrate : 
see tllustrate.'] 1. One who illustrates, or I'en- 
ders bright} clear, or plain ; ouo who exemplifies 
something in his own person. 

To the right graoiouaiUtirirceor of virtue . . . the Earle 
of Montgomrle. Chapman, Dod. of Sonnet. 

2. One who draws pictorial illuatratious. 

The flnoft work of the illuminator, the dluetraior, and 
the binder. 0. W. Hotmee, The AtlanUo, LX. 219. 


1 told my lord the duke, by the devil’s UlusUme 
Hie monk might be deceiv'd. Shak., Hen. VIII., L 2. 
In Oappadoda was seated the (Title Comaua, wherein 
waa aTimple of BSlloua, and a great multitude of such as 
wore there Inspired and rauiahed by deuillish iUueion. 

PurehoK, inigrimagc^ p 820. 
This world is all a fleeting show. 

For man’s iUwntm given. 

Moore, This World is all a Fleeting Show. 
The daring was only an iUution of the spectator. 

Bfnereon, (Tourage. 

4. A thin and very transparent kind of tulle. 
— FuitaflfelOlllnalon.a perception which is influenced 
by an exdted imaglnauoD, aa when a bush Is supposed to 
be a bear.--niFnincglcaimilfliO^ an illnslon in whieh 
perception is influenoM by memory and ordinary expec* 

iatton, aa when one fails to detect a typc»raphical e 

“ ‘ ' I, Jlhmon, etc. 


illustrious.) 1. To illumiuato; mako clear, lUnstratory (i-lus'tra-td-ri), a, [< illustrate 
bright, or luminous. [Archaic.] + Serving to illustrate; ulustrative. 

He had a star to illustrate his birth ; hat a itable for [Bare.] 

■ “ * illustret.c. t 

lustrate.j 


le aa Ulution, S.B8Fn. Belusion, 


See 


iUlUlOliable (i-lfi'zh^-a-bl), a. r< illusUm + 
-able.] Subieet to illusions; liable to be de- 
ceived; easily imposed upon. [Bare.] 

Burin waa not a young poet but an old and wary states- 
lan, . . . onewhobadbMninthematurit 


Ityof hispowers 

sod reputation when those UlueieneMe youths [Words- 
worth and Coleridge) were In their cradlea. 

The Academy, Bqpt 6, ISTIA P- Id?. 
lll iMrfiwilw fe (i-lu'zhon-ist), n. ittuMon 4* -tsf.l 

^ *• or UtusionM, fimcy- I'lliiafrinri. 

tag Ihinci as permanencies and thoughts as fleeting phan- 
tSBM. Aleott, TableU, p 174. 

2. One who produces illusions for deception or 
entertainment; sjieeifleally, a sleight-of-hand 


ecd Blu ei en iH a, and sleight-of-hand perform- 
MS m every jpnads prsfSr ezemlnlng oommitteea oom- 
riini of l ee mn g e tfiimi— and ImiSiellvely dread the 


[< F. illustrer, illustrate: see iU 
To illustrate. 

All eiuetred with Lights radiant shine. 

iSj/IcMtsr, tr. of Hu Bartas’s Weeks L L 

illnitrious (i-lus'tri-us), a. [» F. illustre s Sp. 
ilustre b Pg. It. illustre, < L. illustris f inlustris, 
lighted up, oright, clear, manifest, honorable, 
illustrious, < in, in, + **lu8trum, light (ML. a 
window) : see luster. Ct. illustrate.} Pos- 
sessing luster or brilliancy; luminous ; bright; 
shining. 

The Cliff parted In the midst, and discovered an etus- 
trioue conoavs filled with an am]de and glistering Iteht 
B. Joneon, Hue ana Cry. 

Quench the light; thine eyes are guides Uluelriuue. 

FlSHer and Rowley, Maid in the Mill, iv. a 

2. Distinguished by neatness, genius, etc.; 
conspicuous; renowned; eminent: as, an iU 
luHtnous general or ma^strate; an illustrious 
prince or author. 

There goes the parson, 0 illuMrioue spark! 

And there, scarce less iUustrUme. goea the clerk I 
Cowper, On Observing Some Names of Little Note. 

3. Conferring luster or honor ; brilliant ; tran- 
scendent; glorious. 

His right noble mind, UtusMeue vlrtncb 
And honourable oarriuNre. Shak., T. of 'A., UL & 
JUustrieue aoU high raptures do Infuse^ 

And every oonquerar oreatea a muse. 

Waller, Panegyric on Cromwell. 
-Iy& 2 «id g, BiftinmdMwd, e^. (see /a^ 

, .. moiMf); remarkable signu. exalted, noble, glorious. 

.m. . XX*!.. -ji !! * iUllEtriOUily (wus'trf-us-li), ode. In an illus- 

*“* W(MM^imum «5 ooii.piaiion.ly; eminently; glo- 

He disdained not to appear at festival entertolnmenta 
that he might mors ittuatriioiuMy manifest hla obarity. 

Bp. AUanury. 


Jer, Taylor, Works (ed. 1886X L 807. 
Swamps and twilight woods which no d^ iUuetratee. 

Thoreau, Walden, p. 186. 

2. To give honor or distinction to; make dis- 
tiuguished or illustrious; glorify. 

Your honour's aubllmity doth illuMrate this habitation. 

Shirley, Maid'a Eevenge^ ilL 2. 
Matter to me of gloiy, whom their hate 
lUuelralee. Milton, P. L., v. 789. 

JuriiU turned atatesmeu have Utuetraled every page^ 
every year of our aunala R. Choate, Addresses, p 186. 

8. To make plain and conspicuous to the mind ; 
display yividly ; also, to make clear or intelligi- 
ble; elucidate. 

The sense was dark ; 'twaa therefore fit 
With simile to illustrate it 

Cowper, To Bobert Uoyd, L 6a 
We alluded to the Flwnch Eevolntlon for the purpose 
of (Uustratinff the effeota which general spoliation pro- 
duce! on Bociety. Maeaulay, West. Rev. Def. of Mill. 

luatead of Uluetrating the events which they narrated 
bv the phUoBopliy of a more enlightened age, tbejMudged 
of antiquity by itaelf alone. Maeaulay, Hiatory. 

Each new fact Ulustralee more clearly aomc recognised 
law. JSr. Speneer, Social Station p 828. 

4. To elucidate or ornament by means of pic- 
tures, drawings, etc. («> To fnmiSh with pictorial 
illus^tions : ai^ to iUiifkiaAv a book, (d) To mngeriie. 

[< L. t'/ZfM- 

. , renowned; 

mustriouB. 


The right renerend and iUuetrate lord. 

MaJUuyt’e Veyagee, 


illHitratlim (il-us-trft'flhgn), n. 
tie ssQ. Dan, Sw. iHustration as'F. iUusiratkm 
m Bp. Uuitraekm m Pg. iUusiragdo m It. iilus- 


[s D. iUustra- 



lUoibioiiinaM 

lUnAtloluniMl (i-ltts'M-iuhneB), n, Tlie oon> 


dition or quality of boing IUusI^oub; ominenoe; 



Juxu» 


Tho Widow Tanhomriffh and her two daughters aultted 
the iUusewrkm Boil of their native country for the more 
dlegant pleasures of the English court. 

OffWy» On Swiftfc ix. 
ill-will (ilVir)} 91. Enmity; maleyoleuce. [Not 
properly a compound.] 

Bxm. Why look you so upon me? 

PAs. For no HI I bear you. 

Shak,, As you Like 11^ Hi. 6. 
■8m Animosity, IWwiUt EwnmUy, etc. See animosity, 
ill-mller (il'wil'Ap), n. One who wisheB an- 
other ill; an enemy. 

As who would say her owno ouormuoh lenitie and good- 
nesse made her itt tsiltsrs tho more bold and presumptu- 
ous. PttttsnAatn, Arto of Eng. Poesie, p. 18L 

Queen Elisabeth knowing well that she had drawn many 
iU-tsiUers against her State, she endeavour'd to strengthen 
it by all the means she could devise, 

PoAsr, Chroniolest p. 832. 

ill-willy (il^wirO, a. [Sd., also itl-wiUie; < iU‘ 
will + -yi.] 1. ni-disposed; ill-natured; ma- 
licious. 

All m-wiUff Gow should have short horns. 

Sooteh proverb* 

S. Grudging : niggardly : as, an ilUwilly wife, 
ill-wialier (11 "^wish^dr), n. One who wishes evil 
to another; an euemv. 

iU-wreBtin^, a. Misinterpreting; putting a 
bad construction upon matters. 

Now this ia-wreet.ing world is grown so bad. 

Mad danderers by mad ears believed bo. 

8hak*, Sonnetf^ cxl. 

illy (il'l), Hdv. [< ill, a., + .iy2.] in an ill or 
evil manner; not well; unsatisfactorily; ill, 
iitty* though correctly formed from the adjective HI* la 
not In common or good use, the adverb HI being pre- 
ferred.} 

How iUft they [the Papists] digested it may bo seen by 
this passage. Btrype, Memorials, 1. 2. 

Whereby they might see how Hly they were served. 

Hnoa: (Ai'ber’s Eug. Gamer, 1. 866X 
Thou dost doom 

That I have Hly spared so large a band, 

Disabling from pursuit our weaken'd troops. 

SoeUkey* 

ius, 

. . ,, , . , * , /IV/HOlf 

tho Illyrians.] I, a. 1 . Pertaining to Illyria or 
Illyrioum, an ancient region east of tho Adri- 
atic, comprising in its widest extent modem 
Albania, Bosnia, Servia, Croatia, Dalmatia, 
etc., conquered by the Bomausand made a prov- 
ince, and later a prefecture. — 2. Pertaining 
to modem Illyria, a titular kingdom of Austria- 
Hungary, counirising at present Carinthia, Car- 
niola, and the Maritime Territory. — 3. Pertain- 
ing to the modem Serbo-Croatian race or lan- 
guage— Dlyxlan Provinces, a govommont formed by 
Napoleon InISOO, comprising various torritoiies taken from 
Austria, lying north and east of the Adriatic. It was under 
French control, was abolished in 1814-1 A, and In 1816 was 
made a nominal kingdom of the Austrian empire. See 
def. 2. 

n. n, 1. A native of ancient Illyrionm. The 
Dlyrians were perhaps allied to the Thracians, 
and are now represented by the Albanians. — 
2. An inhabitant of the modem titular king- 
dom of Illyria.^8, A member of the Serbo- 
Croatian race, now living in the territory of 
aneieut Illyricum. 

ilmenite (u'meu-it), n* [< Ilmen (soo def.) + 
A mineral of a black color and submo- 
tallic luster, consisting of the ozids of iron and 
titanium, and isomorphous with hematite. The 
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blaok prismatio oxystalB. It is found in the 
island of Elba and elsewhere. Also called liev* 
rite and yenite. 

IlybiQB (i-lib'i-us). n. [NL., < Gr. lAIr, mud, 
same, + /3iof, life.] A genus of water-beetles, 
of the family DyUseidm* There 
are about 15 North Amerioan and a num- 

siid^ ralatSd'genera^ 
having the penultimate Joint of the la- 
bial palpi as long aa the last Joint, and 
by tho more convex form of the body, 
i. aeor, of the United States, is an ex- 
ample. NhIoA«Ofi,1882* Properly /iyu- 
bitM. 

IlysantlieB (il-i-san'thSz). M. 

[NL. (liafinesque), < Gr. mybiHs Mffutta- 

mud, + a flower; from its !iS£r«l 
habit.] AgenusofannUlherbs, 
of the natural order Serophularineae, tribe Grfl- 
Uolew* It Is oharacteilaed by a 6-parted calyx, a corolla 
with the upper lip erect and 2-lobed and the lower lip 
spreading and thrice clef^ and 2 included stainena They 
are small smooth plants with opposite leaves and small 
axiUary purplish flowers or the upper raoomed. L yra^ 
tMoidee of the eastern United Bt&a Is the/sfoa pHnper- 
net. 

llyoia (i-lis^i-ji), n . [NL., < Gr. mud, slime.] 
A genus of short-tailed serpents, of tho family 
Tartriddo!. The coral-snake of G uiaua is /. sey- 


a likeness, bat an image paints it with a lew 
verbal touches. 

Imagee ... are ot great iise to give weight, 
oenoe, and strength to a disooursa 



6. An optical oountexpart or appearanoe of an 
object, such as is produoed by reflection froai 
a mirror, refraction by a lens, or the passage 
of luminous rays through a small aperture. 
See vision, mirror, and In eioA., when 

imaginary quantities are represented by points 
on a plane, a point representing any given 
function of a quantity represented by another 
point, the former point is said to be the image 
of the latter.-AM8l image. ,8ee e£rm.^mu 
imm. See 0i/iEer.lm4M.----DoW9le linage. Bee douM. 
— Sleotrlo linage (as defined by Maxwell^ an deotrifled 
point, or system uf minta on one side of a surfkoe which 
would produce on the other tide of that auifaoe the aame 
electrical action which the actual eleotrifleation of that 
surface really does produce. (TAonMOft.)— Invented Im- 
age. Bee Hultiple unageB, imagea formed Iqr 
reflection and ro-refleotion in two mlivora aa in a kaleiilo- 
smpe.-- Negative or accidental image, the imim 
which ia perceived when the eye, after looking Intently 
at a bright-colored object^ is directed to a white snxteoe. 
The color is complementary to that of the original, on 
account of the fatigue and consequent failure to act cf the 
nervous mechanisms called into ]day in the first Instanoe, 


Alsu called TbrMi;. 

An asHimilated form of lit-l before a la- form an image of; 'represout by an' image; re- 
. In the following words, in the etymology, floct the likeness of; mirror : as, 
pM^ Im-i is usually referred directly to imaged in the peaooful lake, 
oiimnal iw-l. though feminine and weak, 

Can imoffe his ; e'en aa the lake. 

Itself disturbed by slightest stroke^ 
lioflocts the luvuliienble ruck. 

Sfcoce, L. of the L., Iv, la 
They in their loaf-shadowed mierooosm 
10 the 


niyrian (i-lir'i-an), a. and n, [< L. lllyriu 
Illyrian, JZZyrta,' Illyria, < JUyrii, Gr. *IkAvftu 


original ilmenite ia from the Ilmen mountains (in the 
aotttheni UralsXbutthesamemineral is common dsewhere. 
Some of Ita varieties are crichtonlte, hystatite, waahing- 
touite, etc. Alao called titaftie iron ore and inenaehanUe, 
' ilTOOTinin (il-me'ui-um), n. [NL., < Ilmen (seo 
def.) + -Ittm.] A name given by Hermann to 
an element simposed by him to oe present in 
the flssohynite from the llmen mountfuns (in the 
southern Urals), also inyttrotantalite and some 
related minerals. His oonolusious have not 
been accepted by other chemists, 
ilmenonime (il'men-^rb'til), n. [< Ilmen (see 
def.) + ruUleJ) A variety of rutile from the 
Hmen mountams (in the southern Urals), con- 
taining some iron sesquioadd. 
llomsti (tdv, [ME., < AS. geldme (m OHG. pi- 
Mifio), frequently.] Often; frequently. 

Of tUsmlaiariiidepmydc he horde tdlen ofteand i-letns. 

Holy lto6d(E. K T. B.), p. 61. 

A iilioate of iron and calcium occurring in 


tale, 

Im-i. 
bial. 
the . 

the original in 
lin-2. An asslmilatod form (in Latin, etc.) of 
tn-2 before a labial. In the following words. In 
the etymology, fw-2 is usually referred directly 
to the original 

im-^. An assiTnilatod form (in Latin, etc.) of 
the negative or privative in^ before a labial. 
In the following words, in the etymology, im-8 
is usually referred directly to the original In-2, 
image (lm'$J), n. [< me. image, ymage, < OF. 
image, F. image as Pr. image, omage ss Sp. Imd- 
gen = Pg. itnag^ = It. immagine, imagine. Im- 
mage, image, < L. ima^o Unuigin^), a copy, like- 
ness, imago, < Hm, root of imitari, copy, imitate : 
see imitate. Hence imagine, eto.1 1 . A likeness 
or similitude of a person, animal, or thing; any 
representation of form or features, but more 
especially one of the cntlro ii^ro, as by sculp- 
ture or modeling; a statue, effigy, bust, relief, 
intaglio, portrait, etc. : as. an image in stone, 
bronze, clay, or wax; a iiainted or stamped 
imago; to worship idolatrous images. 

And before that Chirche is the Ymage of Jnstynyan 
the Emperour, covered with Gold. 

NamlevHle, Travels^ p. & 
I saw an Image., all of inasslc gold, 
riaood on high upon an Altaro falro. 

speneer, Kiiines of Time^ 1. 481. 
Thou ihalt not m^e unto thee any graven image: . • . 
thou ahalt not bow down thyself to them, nor serve them. 

Ex. XX. 4. 

I have bewept a worthy husband's death. 

And liv'd by looking on his imagee. 

Shak., Blch. IIL, fl 2. 

2. A natural similitude, rt^production, or coun- 
terpart ; that which constitutes an essoutial rep- 
resentation, copy, or likeness: as, the child Is 
the very image of its mother. 

They which honour tho law as an image of the wisdom 
of God himself are notwithstanding to know that the same 
had an end in Christ Booker, Eccles. Polity, iv. 11. 

Let us make man in our image, after our likeness. 

Gen. L 28. 

This play is the image of a murtbor done in Vienna. 

Shak., Hamlet, iU. 2. 
The mairied atate, with and without the affeetlon suit- 
able to it, ia the oomplotost image at heaven and hell we 
are capable of reoelving in this life. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 478. 

. 8. A concrete mental object, not derived from 
direct perception, but the product of the ima- 
gination; a mental picture. 

Can we conceive 

Image at aught delightful, soft, or great? Prior. 
The image of his father was less fresh in hit 

4t. Semblance; show; appearance; aspect. 

For by the image at my cause I see 
The porbalture of his. Skak., Hamlet^ y. & 
The Apocalyps of Saint John is the mojestiek image at 

The face of things a frightful image bears. 

Drpdsfi, JBndd. 

6, In ritet., a metaphor so expanded as to pre- 
sent a complete likeness or picture to the mind; 
a similitude wrought out by desoxiption; an il- 
lustrative oompamon: a8,ametapnorBiiggeat8 


le larger world. 

Louvff, Under the WiQowa 
Yet a few great natures even then began to oompre- 
hend the charm and mystery which the Greeks had imimed 
in their Pan. J. A, Symonde, Italy and Greece, p. M8» 

2. To present to the mental vision ; exhibit a 
mental picture of; portray to the imagination. 
The Flight of Satan to the Gates of Hell is finely Imomd. 

Addieon, Spectator, NoTsQa. 

8. To form a likcnoss of in the mind; call up 
a mental imago or perception of; imagine. 

Condemn'd whole years in absence to deplore, 

And image charms he must behold no more. 

Popf!, Bloisa to Abelard, L 8S8. 
Tho prolonged effort to recall or Hnage colon or visual 
forms ttres the visual onans. 

G. T. Ladd, Physiol. Psychology, p. 642. 

4. To be like ; resemble : as, he imaged his 
brother. Pope, 

imageable (im'ftj-i|,-bl), a. [< image + -abUA 
Capable of being ima^d or imagined. [Bare.] 
image-breaker (Im'^j-br&^kAr), n. One who 
breaks or destroys images ; an iconoclast. 
Imaged (im'ajd), a, [Cimage + •ed^,'] Deco- 
rated with human figures: applied to porcelain 
and fine pottery: as, an imaged tea-service. 
Imageleas (im'aj-les), a. [< image + -Ifiss.] 
Having no image ; not using images. 

But a voice 

Is wanting ; the deep truth Is imageUee, Shelley, 
image-mug (im'lj-mug), n, A pitcher or Jug 
formed in the general shape of a human being, 
or of a head and bust. 

imagert, n, [ME. imageour, < OF. Hmagsor, imsh 
gewr (also imagier, imager), a sculptor, 
an image.] One who images; a sculptor or 
painter. 

Now tills more poor-los learned imager, 

Life to his lovely picture to confer, 

Did not extract out of tlie element! 

A certain secret chymlk quint-essence. 

Dtt JSortas (tnnaX 

imagery (im'dj-ri or -Ar-i), n, [< ME. imagsris, 
ymagerie, < OF. (also F.) imagerie, imagery; aa 
image 1. Representation in an image 

orbyimages; formation of images by art; also, 
images collectively. 

Glue euery one his particular namei M Ttesemhlsnoe by 
Pourtralt or Imagery, which the Greeks osU loon, Bsasm- 
blance moraU or mlstioall, which they odl PsiiImIi^ 4 
Besemblance by example, which they oaU Fsmdlgma. 

PwtUnham, Arte of Eng; POesli^ p, SQL 
You would have thought . , . that aU the waUa 
Witli painted imagery, had said at once— _ 

JoBU preserve thee 1 Shak,, Bioh. IL, v. £ 

Those hteh ehanocl screens surmounted few imagtiy and 
paintings, by which the chancel areh wee oltsBco m p i elilr 
Sled up. &. SeoB, Hist. Eng. Ohurdi Arehtteotuap. ea 

2f. A type or general likeness ; similitude. 

Dreae your people unto the olChriBti 

Jer. SkadorTweeka (ed, IWX IL I8L 
They are our hretliran, end ptooss cf the 
with oorsalvea — • 
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8. Deseziptiye representation; exhibition of 
idei^ ima^B to the mind; figurative illustra- 
tion. 

1 wiib tb«re may be in thli poem any Instanoe of good 
imugtry. DryfUm, 

That poyerty of thoiight and profusion of imagtru which 
are at once the defect and the compcnaation of all youth- 
ful poetry. Lomllt study Windowi^ p. Hb, 

4. Mental representation; formation of images 
in the mind; fanciful or fantastic imagination. 

It might be a mere dream which he saw ; ihe ifnagerp 
of a melancholiok fancy. Bp, Atterburp. 

What can thy imagery of sorrow mean ? 

Prior, Solomoh, iL 

iin^e-Worslllp (Ira'aj-wOr^sbip), n. The wor- 
ship of images ; as a 'term of reproach, the wor- 
ship of idols ; idolatry. The veneration of images, as 
the crucifix, or paintings or statues of the \'irglti Mary or 
of tlie saints, is practised in the Roman Catholic and Ori- 
ental churches. The Komaii Catholic doctrine concerning 
auch veneration ia **ihat the images of Christ, of the Vir- 
gin Mother of God, and of the other saints, are to be had 
and retained particularly in temples, and that due honor 
and veneration are to be given them ; not that any divinity, 
or virtue^ is believed to be in them, on account of which 
they are to be worshipped ; or tbat any thing is to be asked 
of them; or that trust is to be reposed in imagery as was 
of old done by the Gentiles, who placed their hope in idols ; 
hut because the honor which is shown them is referred to 


oue w exToneouB oeiiei or couccpuou , 
baseloBB; fancied; opposed to mimU 


Besidee real diseasei^ we are subject to many that pe 
- which the phvf’ “ 

Gu 


the prototypes which those images represent ; in such wise 
that by the Images which we kiss, and before which we un- 


cover the head and prostrate ourselvi 
and we venerate the 


the known propositions 
only true wneii account 


prostrate ourselveiL we adore Christ 

j saints whose simiiitudo they bear.*' 

BeoretM qf the CewteU of Trewt (quoted in Sobalf's "Creeds 
of Christendom,” II. 201). 

imagilett, n, [< it. as if ^imagilettOf < imagine, 
fmmoglno, image : see and -tot.] A small 
image. 

Italy affords finer alabaster, whereof those imogUeU 
wrought at Leghorn aro made. 

Fvlkr, Worthies, Staffordshire, III. 124. 

imaginable (i-maj'i-u^bl), a, [< F. imaginable 
s Pr. ymaginahlc ss Sp. imaginable b Pg, imagi- 
navel ss It. imaginahite, now immaginame, also 
immoffinevole, < ML. imaginabilis, < L. imaginari, 
imagine: see imagine,'] Capable of being im- 
agined or conceived. 

He ran into all the extravagances imaginatde, 

Steele, Spectator, No. B2. 

ImaginableneBB (i-maj'i-nii-bl-nes}, n. The 
state of being imaginable. 

imaginable (i-maj^i-uf^bli), adv. So as to be 
capable or being ima^ned; in a conceivable 
manner; possibly. 

any imperceptible hole or flaw. Boyle, Wks^ 1. 10. S^SSa^Seo co»J” ate CtohJugate Ima- 

imjgtaal (i-maj'i-nal), a. [— OF. im^inal, < laaginatet (i-ma?i-nat), a. [< L. imaginatU8f 
tmagtnalhs, figurative, < L. tmago (imaginr), pn. of imaginare, g^ve an image of: see image, 
image, figure : see image.] 1 . Charactenzed by f.'j Imaginative. 

imagination; imag^ative. [Kare.]— 2. Ojven 'Whereas the fma^natefacnltle of other living creatures 

to the use of rhetorical figurijs or images. North is uumovoable, and alwaies continuoth in one. 

British Her. [Rare.] — S. In entom., of or per- UoUatid, tr. of Pliny, vU. 12. 

taining to the imago or perfect state of an in- imagination (i-maj-i-na^shon), fi. [< ME. imagi^ 
sect. — Imaginal disk. Bee the extract nacifmn, ymagimt^mn, < OF. ymaginatUm, yma-^ 

The apodal maggot (of Mtiscidml when it leaves the egg, ginacion, F. imagination b Ft. ymaginatio, etna- 
I in the interior of its body certain regularly ar- . » . . 


I. a. 1. ExiBting^y in ymSS^aeioum, and sBiwueyn men ben ooupled iboute 

due to erroneous belief or conception ; not real , otbeie ymagynatlfintnB. 

' ' Book of Oifinte Emiyoe (ed. Tnmivall), p, 17 . 

My brain, methlnks, is like an bqur glan, 
mereiu my imuginaftefur mu like sands. 

B, Jonmi, Every Man in bis Humour, lit 2. 
He that uses the word " tarantula ” without having any 
or idea of what it stands for pronounces a 
word, but BO long means nothing at all by it 

Looke, Human Understanding, III. x. 82. 

3. The act of devising, planning, or scheming; 
a contrivance ; scheme ; device ; plot. 

Wenynge is no wysdome ne wyse ytnogymeioan. 

Homo proponlt et deui dispoiiit and imuemeth alle good 
vortuei. Piare Plowman (B)^ xx. 88. 

Thou hast seen all their vengeance and all their imagi* 
natiom against me. Lorn, ill* 00. 

I was at my wits’ end, and woe brought into many itna- 
ffinatione what to do. 

Copt, B, Bodenham (Arber'i Eng. Gamer, I. 86). 

4. A baseloss or fanciful opinion. 

For my puiposo of prooeedlng in the profession of the 

law, BO for as to a title, you may bo pleoaed to correct that 
imagination where you find it Donne, Letters, xzxlL 
We are apt to think that spact in' itself, is actuslly 
boundless; to which imogimtion the idea of space or ex- 
pausion of itself naturally leads us. 

Locke, Human Understanding, 11. xvlL 4. 
OombinatorF Imagination. Seeeombinatory.—Orgg^ 

tlvs imajdnation. 8 eefr<?ariijc.= 83 r ' — 

Pattey, By derivation and early use 1 

meaning as imagination, but the wonk 

and more distlnotly separated. (Bee Wordsworth's pre- 
face to his " Lyrical BalladB.'^ Imaginaium is the more 

S rotound, earnest logical. Fancy Is lighter, more Bpo^ 
ve, and often more purely creative. We call "Hamlet” 
and "Macbeth” works of Bhakspere’s imagination, the 
"Midsummer Mights Dream" ana "The Tempest” of his 
fancy. 

Consider for a moment if ever the Imagination has been 
so embodied as in l^pero, the Fancy as in Ariel, the 
brute Understanding as in Caliban. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 199. 
Warm glowing colors /aneg spreads 

i ut known. 

frs. H, More, David and Goliath, 11. 


only imagina/ry, for wliich the physicians liaye invented 
imaginary cores. Gulliver s Travel^ Iv. 0. 

Imaginary ills and fancied tortures. Addieon, Cato. 

Moat of the names throughout ilio work are as imagi’ 
nary as those of its pretended authors. 

Tieknor, Span. Lit, 1. 192. 
Mor, sorely, did he miss 
Borne pole, imagiMfy bliss 
Of earlier rights whose inner landscape still was Swiss. 

DmeU, Agaaria Iv. 2. 

2. In math,, unreal and feigned in accordance 
with the theory of imaging quantities.— De- 
nartuM of an imaginary quantity, its argument 
Bee argumenL 8.— imaginary OBlOUlUB, eas, etc. Bee 
the nouns.— ixnaglnsry ooBrdinata 8 coordinate whose 
value is imaginary.— Imaginary onrvo, a feigned curve 
every point of which is imaginaiy.— Zmagbmry onvolop, 
the real curve which results from the siiBstltutlon for toe 
imaginary coordinates, asa-i-Of, gac + di.ofa'Ba-f 
b, y m c-\-d, upon the assumption that dy/dse is real.— 
Imsglnaiy exponen’t an exponent which is an imagi- 
nary quantity.— Imaginary goomotiy, anslytioai ge- 
ometry in which the coordinates are allowed to take ima- 
ginary values.- Imaginary Intflgral, an integral which 

^ 1 i « — My on account of 

it •— Xmagliiaiy 

AUMa B AVl^iJVU aaiiv wiaaw w* waav ooeAotents of the equation 
to which are imaginary.— ImsglTiary point, in analyti- 
cal geom., a feigned point one or more of the coOidinates 
of which are imaginary quanUtles.— Imaginary projec- 
tion, a central projection from an imamnary center or 
upon an imaginaiy plane.— Imaginary quantity, in alg., 
an expression of the form A -I- lit; where 4 is a symbol the 
“ ' '* ■" (— IX The object of in- 

1 to avoid a multitude of 
I not desired to discrim- 
inate, and to state what is true In general terms. Thus, a 

S iuadratlc equation, aa Aafi -H + C ■ 0^ is said to have 

wo roots. But these roots are real and distinct only if B9 
— 4 AC Is positive. If this quantity vanishes, the two roots 
coalesce ; and If it Is negative^ they become imaginary. The 
introduction of Imoginaries greatly facilitates the reason- 
ing of mathematics, even In oases where the oonclurion 
has nothing to do witli imaglnariea. The greater part of 
of mgher analytical geometry are 
is taken of imsginary quantities. 


Imaginary quantities feigned quanUties, or they msy imaglnational (i-maj-Luft'shou-al), a, [< ima- 

.+ --{•l Of or relatlbg-to the 

" feigned tangent which is an imar' 

[T transformation, a transformai 


tsugont, a feigned tangent which is an i 
Imaginary transformation, a tra ' 

of equations containing iiuaginoiy 

Ideal, fanciful, fancied, visionary, unreal, shadowy, Uto- 
pian. Imaginary and imaginaHve are never synonymoni : 


i an imaglniuyilne.- nation ; imaffinarj;. 

Dsformation by means ImaginatlTd (i-maj'i-ua-tiv), a, [< ML. imagi- 
coeffioienta. "‘By^ L natif, < OF. (and 1^) imagimtif b Pr. ymagiua- 


imaginary means existing only in the imagination ; ima- 
ginative meana posseisea of or showing an active imagi- 
nation. 

n. n,\ pi. tmajTfitaHss (-riz). In a/ff.| an ima- 


ranged disooidal masses of indlll^rent tiiuiae,'"whk'A are 
tameA iinagii^ diekn. ... As the una^^tnai diike de- 


ation B Pr.ymaginatio, e-mc 
~gcna8»io = Qip.imaginacion b "Pg.imaginag&tt s 


it. immaginasione, < L. imaginatio(th), imagina- 
tiou, < imaginari, imagine : see imahinc,] 1 . The 
act or faculty of forming a mental image of an 
object ; the act or power of presenting to con- 
sciousness objects other than those directly 
and at tbat time produced^ by the action of 
the senses; the act or power of reproducing 
or recombining remembered images of sense- 
objects ; especially, the higher fonu of this pow- 
er exercised in poetry and art. imaginaUon is 
commonly divided into reproductive and nruductive ; re- 
uroduDtive ituaginatvm being the act or faculty of rejiro- 
. . . j ^ aucing images stored In the memory, under the sugges- 

It la an inquiry great depth and worth conoeniing tion or associated images; productive iuiogitiation being 
imarinatioUf how and now fai' It altereth the body proper the creative Imaginatluu which designedly recombines 

of the imagvnant, former experiences into new Images. The phrase iirodue- 

.. .. . - imagtnatifm is also used in the Kantian pblloaophy 

to denote the pure transcendental imagination, or that 
faculty by wbiiin the parts of the intuitioni ' 
time are combined into oontlnua. 


▼Slop, the preexisting organs contained in the head and 
thorax of me larva undergo complete or partial resolu- 
tiem. Huxley, Aiiat, invert, p. 886. 

Imaginaatt (i-maj'i-ufuit), a, and n. [s F. 
imagitiant^ It. immaginante, <L. imaginau^)8, 
ppr. of imagine: ue^ imagine.] 1. a. 
Inmgiulng; conceiving. 

And (we will enquire) what the force of imagination is, 
aimsr upon me body imaginarU, or upon anoth( ' ' 


ZL 


ler body. 

Bacon, Mat. Hist, fi BOO. 
n. One who imagines; an imaginer. 


Bacon, Advancement of Learning, 11. 186. 
Btoiy is full of the wonders It works upon hypochon- 
drioal imaginttmUi ; to whom the grosaest absurofties are 
InfaUlble certainties, and free reason an impostonr. 

Hlanville, Vanity of Ikqnnatislng, xi. 

teadurily (i-maj'i-na-ri-li), adv. By means 
at the imagination; in imagination. 

You make her tremble; 

Do yon not see 't imaginarilyf 

Ford, Lady's Trial, il. 1. 

iMtfbUUrllieu (i-maj^i-na-ri-nea), n. The con- 



Buy. 

iMflBiiy (i*in8j'i-iia-ri), a, and n. [b F. ima- 
ff^makre sb n. imaginari b Bp. Pg. maginario 
m It. ittsmaginodio, < L. imaginarius, seeming, 
twagtnary^ LL. also, lit., perwaing to an' im- 
ii% < (imagith), an image; aee image.] 


The poet’s qye^ in a fine fnmsy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earm, from earth to heaven ; 
And, as imagination bodies forth 
The forms or things unknown, me poet's pen 
Turns mem to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 

Such tricks hath strong imaginatUm; 

That, if it would but appreheud some ioy, 

It comprehends some Ininger of tbat fay ; 

Or, in the night, imagining some fear, 

How easy is a bush suppos’d a bear. 

Shak„ M. M. D., ▼. 1. 
It is evident that true imagvMdim Is vastly different 
from fancy ; far from being merely a playful outcome of 
mental aoUvlty, a ming Joy and beanty only, It per- 
forms me Initial and essentiid funottons in every branch 
of human development. Maudeley, Body and Will, p. 201. 

2. An image in the mind; a formulated eon- 
eeption or ioaa. 


tiu as Sp. Pg. imaginativo s It. immuginatiro, 
< ML. *maginativu8, < L. imaginari, pi>. ima- 
^inatua, imagine: see imagine.] 1. Forming 
imagen; endowed with imagination; ‘given to 
imagining: as, the imaginative faculty ; an ima^ 
ginative person. 

Milton had a highly imagiiMtive, Cowley a very fanci- 
ful mind. Cmridge, 

Of all people children are ihe most itnagiiMlive. 

Macaulay, Milford's Hist 
Bir Thomas Browne, our most imaginative mind since 
Bhakespeare. Lowell, Among my Books, Ist ser., p. 15S. 

2. Characterized by or resulting from imagi- 
nation ; exhibiting or indicating the faculty of 
imagination. 

I think it ime third canto of me Purgatorin] the moat 
perfect passage of its kind in the world, the moat imagi- 
native, the most picturesque. Macaulay, Dante. 

The more indolent and imaginediw complexion of me 
Eastern nations makes them much more impreaslble. 

JSmereon, Eloquence, 
nis riElfred’sl love of strangers, his questionings of trav- 
ellers and Bohulara betray an imaginative restlessness. 

J. B, Oreen, Conq. of Eng., p. 108, 

3t. Inquisitive; suspicious; jealous. 

Motbyug list hym to been ytnagimtfif, 

If any wigtat had spoke whil he was oute 
To hiro Iher] of love, he hadde of It no doubt. 

Chawer, Franklin's Tale, L 806. 
The kynge enclyned well meroto, but the duke of Bur- 
goyneb who was sage and ymagynatyue, wolde nat agree 
therto. Bemere, tr. cl Froissiirrs dbron., II. dxxxL 
eSyiL Inventive^ creative, poetical. Bee imaginary, 
imaidUfttively (i-maj^-ua-tiv-li), adv. In an 
is-of aiwceand imaginative manner; with or by the exeroise 
of imagination. 


To write imaginatimly a man should have— imagina- 
tion ! Lowelt, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 86. 

imaginatiTeneaa (i-maj^-na-tiv-nes), n. The 
quality of beinir imaginative, 
imagine (i-maj^n), r.; pret. and pp. imagined. 
ppr. imagining. [< ME. imaginen, imagenen, < 
OF. ymaginer, imaginer, F« imaginer b Pr. imagi- 
nar, ymaginar, emaginar m Sp. Pg. irnaginarm 
It. immafinare, < L. imaginari. picture to one- 
self, fancy, imagine, < imago {magin-), a copy, 
likeness, image: see image.] I, trans. 1. To 
form a mentaTingige of; produce by the imagi- 
nation; especially, to construct by the produc- 
tive imagination. 

For to have bettere underitondyngq 1 seye mui, Be 
ther ymsgynsd a BUgUv that hathes grot Coq^; and 



ibAto the pogmt of the 
Centre, be made another 


Comi»u, that li dept the 
ie Compel. 

MonOavilU, Travd% p. 186. 
OurTiewofanytraniaotion . . . wUlneoeiiarUybeim- 
perf^ . f . nploM we can . . , {ma^rine ounidvei the 
agenta or epeotaton. 

Whatdif, On Bacon’i Eiiay uii fttudtea. 

Imagined more than aeen^the^^rof Vienoe. 

Trnnyuont l*i1iicogB| Gonolniion. 
St, To oonoeive in the mind ; Buupoae ; conjec- 
ture. 

The grettarat preieruaolon of peai end gode rale to be 
hadde within the tonne and ahira of Briitowe that can be 
gmageiMd. Mnglxeh Qilde (E. E. T. H.), p. 4£6. 

Thetwhlch hitherto we have aet down is . . . luiBoient 
to ahew their brnOahneM^ which imagine that religion 
end virtue ere only ee men will account of them. 

hooker, Eoolea. Polity, 1. la 
Well, X will look hla oouniel In my breaat ; 

And what 1 do imagine, let that reit, 

Shak,, 1 Hen. VL, 11. 6. 
If the Rebellion la atall auppreaaed In any time, I ima- 
gine aome of our troopa will go. WalpoU, Lettera, II. 16. 

8. To oontrive^iu purpose ; scheme ; devise. 

How long will ye imagine miaohief againat a man? 

Pa. 1x11. 8. 

•■Byn. 1 and 2. Surmiee, ChuaH, etc. (lee eonjeeture), fancy, 

S lcture to one'a aelt apprehend, believe, auppoae^ deem.— 
. To plan, frame, aoheme. 

n. intrana, 1. To form imaj^s or concep- 
tions ; exercise imagination. — 2. To suppose ; 
fancy; think. 

The matter waa otherwlae received than they imagined. 
Bacon, Phyalcul Fablei^ IL 
My aiater la not ao defenoeleaa left 
Aa you imagine, Milton, Cornua, 1. 416. 

imaginer (i-ma j 'i-ndr), n, 1 . One who imagines^ 
or f()rms ideas or conceptions; a contriver. 

Othera think alao that theae imaginere invented that 
they apake of their own hoada. 

North, tr. of Plutarch, p. 121. 

2t. A plotter ; a schemer. 

For men of warre Incloaed In fortreaaea arc aore imagp- 
mere, Bemere, tr. of Froiasart’a Chron., II. olxvll. 

ImaglneB. n, Latin plural of imago, 
imaging (im^ftj-lng), n, [Verbal n. of image, t’.] 
The fonniug of mental images; expression by 
means of imagery. 

Imaging la, In itaelf, the very height and life of poetry. 

Vrgden, State of Innocence, Pref. 

iTnii.ffiniiig (i-majM-niug), n. [< ME. imagininge ; 
verbal n. of imagine, v,j 1. Tho act of form- 
’ ing images in the mind.— 2. That which is 
imagined. 

Preaent fears 
Are leas than horrible imagininge, 

i8/mit.,Maobetb,l. S. 

Sf. Scheming; plot; contrivance. 

There were llj lordea came on to tho kyiig, 
Dcalreng hym on huntvng for to goo^ 
ffull ontrewly ther with ywagengng. 

Generydee (R & T. S.^ 1* 90S. 

imaginoUBt (l-majM-nus), a. [ss It. immagi" 
mm, imaginoao, < ML. Hmaginoaua, < L. imago 
{imagim), image: see image,^ Full of or char- 
acterized by imagination ; imaginative. 

There la a kind of cure 
To fright a lingeiing fever from a man 
By an imaginoue fear. 

Chapman, Mona, iroiive, v. 1. 

imago (i-roa^gd), n, ; pi. imagoa, imaginea (-gdz, 
i-maj'i-ndz). [NL. use of L. imago, an image, 
likeness : see image,'] In entom,, the final, per- 
fect stage or state of an insect, after it has 
undergone all its transformations and become 
capable of reproduction. The name la due to the 
fact that such an liiseot, having paaaed through Ita larval 
Btagea, and having, ns it wore, cast off ita inaik or diagnla^ 
has become a true representation or image of its speciea 
See cut under Dintera. 

tfnn.tn, 4niB.ni fmanm (i-m}lm% i-mamO, it, [ss 
F. 8p. Pg. iman s Pers. Turk, imam, < Ar. 
imam, a guide, chief, leader, < amma, walk be- 
fore, preside.] A Mohammedan chief or leader. 
Specifically —(a) The rdigioua title of the four succeBiors 
of Mohammed, and of the four great doctors of the four 
orthodox aecta ; hence, a Mohammedan prince or religious 
IfNulor : aa, the Imam of Muaoai. 16) The title of the fp^iat 
leaders of the Shlitea or Shiaha ^ese are All, believed 
by them to have beet I constituted by Mohammed the imam 
or head of the faithful (oalled calif by the SunnUX uid his 
L the twelfth being yet to oome In the pe^ 


imbecilUte, imbdoiflii/'ts: Sp. imbeetUdad ei 
Pg. imbeStlidade a It. irnbeeiim, < L. imbeett- 
lm{U)8, inbeeiUita{U)a, weakness, feebleneas. 
< imbecillia, inbeoUlia, weak: see imheoUe, a.] 
The condition or quality of being imbecile or 
impotent; weakness of either body or mind, 
but especially of the latter. Mental imbecility la 
anch a weakneaa of mind, owing to defective develqpmeiit 
or to losB of faculty, aa to incapacitate Ita anbjeot for the 
ordinary duties of lue^ and for legal ootiaeut, onoica^ or re- 


Cruelty . . . atguea not only a dqiravedneaa of nature, 
but alao a meaiiuoaa of oonrage and imbeeility at mind. 

Sir W, Temple, Introd. to Hist. Eng. 
No one can doubt that hla [Petn^'a] poema exhibit^ 
imbeeility and more afleotation, mnob ele- 


ainidat acme 
guiicc, ingenuity, and tonderneaa. 


Macaulay, Danta. 


ten BQooeisora. .... . 

■on of the Mahdi or Measlah pi^lcted by Mohammed. M 
The person who leads the daily prayera in themoaqu<^ and 
reoeivea its revenues. 

_ The word imdm literally means the chief, or guide. 
In public prayer It Bigniflea theoffiolatlng minister, whose 
vrom the people repeat in a low voice, and whose gea- 
turoB they Imitate ; he is a delegate of the aupreme ImMn, 
the auoceaaor of Mahomet 

J, Barmeeteter, The Mahdi (trai».X p. 87. 

Inuunate (i-mftm'ftt), n. [< fmam + The 
ottoe or fttuotioii of fin ; the califatet 
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Theeallphato . . . to also caUed El Imdmah, the /mam. 
ate, Mneye, Brit,, XIX. 714. 

imaret [im'^-ret), «i. [Turk, imdret,] A kind 
of hospice or hostelry for the free accommoda- 
tion of Mohammedan pilgrims and other trav- 
elers in the Turkish emp&e. 

Their Hoapttala they call Imarete; of theae there are 

C t vie, because they want Innea in the Turkea domiii* 

. lliey found them for tho rollofe of the poore, and 
of Trauellera, where they haue food allowed them (differ- 
ing according to the vae of the placeX and lodging pluuea, 
without beds. They are open for the moat part to all men 
of all relfgiouB. JFurehae, Pilgrimage, p. 899. 

On the brink 

Of a amall imareVe rustic fount 

Moore, Paradise and the Peri. 

imaum, n. See imam, 
imbalxilt, V, t. An obsolete form of embalm. 
imban (im-banO> [< To ex- 

communicate, in a civil sense : cut ofiffrom the 
rights of man, or exclude from the common privi- 
le^H of humanity. J, Barlow, [Rare.] 
imband (im-band^), v, t, [< ban^,] To 
form into a baud or bands. [Rare.] 

Beneath full aaili imbanded nation! rise. J, Barlow. 

Ixnbankt, r. t. An obsolete form of embank, 
imbankmentt, n. An obsolete form of embank- 
ment, 

imbannered (im-ban'6rd), a, [< fn-s + fian- 
ner + Furnished with banners. 

Imbart (im-bllr'), V. t. To bar out. See embar. 

So do tho kings of France unto this day. 

Howbeit thuy would hold up this Salique law. 

To bai‘ your iiighnoaa claimfng from the female ; 

And rather ebuoao to hide them in a net 
Than amply to inUiar their crooked titlea, 

Uaurp'd from you and yonr progenitors. 

Shak., Hcn.y., i. 2. 

[The sense of imbar in this paBaage is disputed ; It in^ bo 
an error. Some editions liave imbare, which to donned 
**io make or lay bare ; expose. "J 
imbargot, n. An obsolete form of embargo, 
ixnbarkt, v. An obsolete form of embark, 
imbarkationt, n. An obsolete form of embarka- 
tion, 

ixnbarkmentt, n. Same as embarhment, 
imbarrent, V- t- Same as embarren, 
imbaBfitf Same as embaae, 
imbaBtardiget (im-bas'tfir-diz), v, t Same as 
embaatardise, 

imbatbet (im-b&THO, v, t Same as embathe, 
imbattlB (im-bat'l), v. I, Same as embattle^, 
imbattlad (im-bat'ld), p, a. Same as embattled. 
imbayt, v* t. An obsolete form of embay^. 
imbayed (im-b&dO, p- a- Same as embayed, 
imbecile (im^be-sil or im-bes'il), a, and n, [< 

OF, imbecile, mbeeille, F. imbdeile = Sp. im- 
becil B It. imbeeille, < L. imiwtillia, inbeeiUia, usu- 
ally imbeeilluH, inbecilhia, weak, feeble; origin 
unknown. The common derivation < f», on, + 
baeillua, a staff (as if referri^ to the feeble 
steps of age), is improbable. The first syllable 
is more Ukely in- priv. Hence imbecile, v,, and 
its doublet embessle, q. v.] La, 1. without 
physical strength; feeble; impotent; helpless. 

[Rare.] 

We in a manner were got out of God’s poaseasion ; were 
in respect to him become imbecile and lost. 

Barrow, Works, II. xxii. 

2. Mentally feeble ; fatuous; having the men- 
tal faculties undeveloped or greatly impaired. 

See imbecility. 

The man became 

Imbecile; hia one word was **deBolate.” 

Dead for two yean before hia deaUi waa he. 

Tmnyoon, Aylmer’a Field. 

8. Marked by mental feebleness or incapacity; 
indicating weakness of mind ; inane ; stupid : 
as, imlwcMe efforts; an imbecile speech. 

To Americana the whole ayatem of Italian education 
aeema calculated to reduce women to a state of imbecile 
captivity before marrlugc. U owelU, V enetian Lite, xxt 

■Bm 2 and S. Foolish, drivelit^, idioUo. See dobility. 
n, n. One who is imbecile. 
imbe^Ot (im'be-sll or im-bes'il), v. t, [Earlier 
also imbedlf imbecill, imbecell, etc., and, with 
devious forms, imbez::le, embezzle, etc. (see em- 
bezzle, ult. a doublet of imbecile, v.) ; from the 
adj.] 1. To make imbecile; weaken. 

It to a sad calamity, that the fear of d^th rtall ao imto- 
oile man’s oourage and underatauditig that he darea not 

aufler tho remedy of all hia calamitleik 

Jer. Taylor, Holy Dyings til. 1 7. 

® m,nn«i be goudiu. «l pu- j 

pn. uid widows not thdr pmoui to op- wnU ta. com, to b, »«<»« »• _ „ 

praased, or their atatea iinbeeued, or in any Muae he ex- rtnae, rnynai. ox mna »• ^ 

posed to the rapine of oovetoua p^na imUttert (im-bit'Br), V, t. An obsoMs loim of 

Jer. Taylor, Holy living, Ui. 8. gn^tter. 

He brought from thence abunfianoe brave armea, imbittomt (im-bit'Ar^), n. AnobioMolbm 




Though to Uie larger and more trifiiiig part of the aex 
[ 11101)1 imbeeility in females to a groat enhanoement of 
their peraonal charms, there is a portion of them too res* 
Boimble and too well-informed themaelveB to desire any- 
tiling mure in woman tlian Ignorance. 

Jane Aueten, Northanger Abbey, zlv. 
ssByn. InJlrmUy, Imbecility, etc. (see debUity); feeble* 
neii, ohlldiabneaa, idiocy, do^e. 

imbed, v, t. See emM, 
imbeluc (im-berik). a. [< L. in- priv. + beifU- 
CU8, warlike: Beehellie. (jtli,inmUUi,inbelU8, 
unwariike, < in- priv. + bellum, war.] Not war- 
like or martial ; unwarlike. [Rare.] 

The imbellick peasant, when he cornea firat to the firiib 
aliakea at the report of a musket 

F. Juniue, Sin Rtigmatlied, p. 488. 

Imbollisht, n. t. An obsolete form of embelUah, 
Imbellishmgt, n. Same as embelliahment. 

The devices and imbelliehinge at man's imagination. 

MBton, Church-Government, L 8. 

imbenebingt (im-ben'ching), n. [< ia-^ + 
bench + -inp^.j A raised work like a bench. 
Parkhnrat, 

imber, Imber-diver, imber-gooBB (im'bto, -di^* 
v6r, -gfis), n. Same as emher-gooee. 
imbezzlet, t’- f- An obsolete form of embezzle, 
imbibe (im-bib')- tt ; pret. and up. imbibed, pnr, 
imbibing, [< ME. *enbib&n, F. imbiber m Sn. 
?’«• embeber = It, imbevere, < L. imbibere, inbi^ 
here, drink in,< in, in, + bibere, drink: see bib^, 
hilmloua,] I. trana, 1. To drink in; absorb by 
or as if by drinking: as, a sponge imbibea moist- 
ure. 

VarlouB are tlie Colours yon may toy, 

Of which the tliinty Wooll imbibes the l^e. 

Congreve, tr. of Ovid's Art of Lovai 
So barren sands imbibe the ahow’r. 

Coipper, Friendship^ L 184. 

This is a delioiouB evening, when tho whole body to one 
aenaa and imbibee delight through every pore. 

Thoreau, Walden, p. 14a 

2. To receive or admit into the mind; imbue 
one’s mind with : as, to imbibe errors. 

It is not easy for the mind to put off those oonfuaed no- 
tiouB and prejudiooa it haa imbibed from cuatom. Loeke. 

Olio wise ralo of behaviour, deeply imbibed, will be use- 
ful to ua in hundreds of instanoea. 

Bp. Atterbwry, Sermons, 1. viL 

8t. To cause to drink in ; imbue. 

Metals, corroded with a little acid, turn into rast^ which 
la an earth tasteless and indiasolvable in water ; and this 
earth, imbibed with more acid, becomes a metallick salt 

Newton, 

n. intrana. To drink ; absorb liquid or moist- 
ure. 

0 to watoh the thirsty plants 
Imbibing / Tennyetm, Prinoeaa !L 

imbiber (im-bl'b^r), n. One who or that which 
imbibes. 

Balts are strong imbibere of sulphureous steams. 

AfbuiUiinoL 

imbibition (im-bl-bish'gn), n. [» F. imbibi- 
Hon B Sp. imbibicion; as imbibe + -idon,] The 
act of imbibing; the absorption of a liqud into 
the passages or pores of abody. 

Beside the common way and road of reception by the 
root, there may be a refection and imbibition fMm with- 
out ; for gentle shown refresh planta though they enter 
not the roots. Sir T, Browne, Garden of Qyraa tv* 

A drop of oil let fall upon a sheet of white paper, that 
part of ft which by the imbibition at the liquor acquires 
a greater continuity and some tnmaporenqy win appear 
much darker than the reat Boylo, 

The variation in the amount of water praaant prodnoei 
a correBponding variation in the vcAuine of the odl-wtofi; 



lablMOB 

, V, An obsolete fom of emblagan, 

inbooefttua (im-bok-kik-t&'rft), n. [It. , mouth, 
bit; of. imbooearef feed, disembogue: see em- 
ho^, embimdkure.'l The mouth|»ieoe of a wind- 
instrumeiit. 

Imbodiert, imbodlmoiltt, etc. Obsolete forms 
of ambodter, etc. 

ImboUt, f • Bame as emhoil 
Imboldenf (im*b5rdn), v. t Same as embolden, 
imbolialif, V. t [A dubious woi*d, appar. a var. 
of abolish, oonfiiMd with imbecile, v., emhesi::le, 
V.] To steal; embezzle. 

Ton poore theeves doe only steale and piirloyne from 
men. and the harmo you doe is to ifiiboUith meu'B good% 
and hrlnff them to poverty. 

Grerntt Thieves KaLUug Ont (Harl. Miic., 391X 

imbonityt (im-bon'i-ti), n, [< LL. imbiinita{U)s, 
mconveuieuce, lit. * ungooduess,’ 
< L, in- priv. + bonita{U)8, goodness, < bonus, 
good: see bonus, bounty , want of goodness or 
of good qualities. 

AU fears, griefa suspicions, discontent^ imhonUiet, in- 
snavlties are swallowed up. Burtmit Auat. of Mel., p. 262. 

Imbordgrt (im-b6r'd£>r), v, t. An obsolete form 
of smborder. 

imbonatioli (im-b6r-8a'6h9n), n. [< It. imbor^ 
8agione,< imborsare.'pvLt in a purse: see im- 
hnrse.] In central Italy, the act of placing in 
a purse or sack (por 
for certain municii 
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The fans consisted of the trains of peaoocka whose 
quills were set in a long stem so as to inUirioaU the 
plumes in the gradation of their natural growtha 

BeSfford, Vathek. 

n. intrans. To overlap serially. 


In ^ essential charMten they 



2. An intricate or oomplioatedplot, as against 
a person, or of a romance or drama. 

The terms of the letter, and the explosion of the esily 
morning, fitted together like parts in some obsoure ana 
misohlevoua imlfroglio, 

jR. L, Stewnton, The Dynamiter, p. S5. 

3. Ill music, a passage in which the rhythms of 
diifmnt voice-parts are conflicting or oontra- 

imbroidWt, V, t. Bee embroider, 
the imbroilt, r, t. See embroil^. 


and Co/OffTtoi agrae. The plates imbrUmfi in the same 
directions and on the same plan. 

Sir C. W, ThomMum, Depths of the Sea, p. 164. 

imbricate (im'bri-kfit), a. [sF.imMgu^s 
Pg. im1)ricado, < L. 

i*?*' Bent rad r. <. An obsolete variant of 


hollowed like a gutter- ^ 

tile or pantile.— B. Ly- ™brownt, \ em^own, 
iug one over another or imblM (im-brd ),v, f.; nret. and pp. 9 
loSninir. like tiles on a PP!* <wbru<ng. [Pormorly also imbrei®, < 


broider. 


ihoMale^fflBhesOTdoi 1- Tonret ornioiston; soak; drench 

tor-’-™' in a fldd, now especially In blood; bedabble. 


. . like tiles on a 
roof; parallel, with a 
straight surface, and ly- 
ing or lapping one over 
another, as the scales on 

z. imbricate flower.lmd of ytf/. the leaf-budS Of plautS, 

tiufatwea; • - “ --- ' * 

of the cone 

(/Vitftt CanoiOnsig), 

of* birds. — 8. Decorat- 
ed with a pattern resembling a surface of lap- 
ping tiles.— 4. Consisting of lines or curves 
giving a resemblance to a surface of overlap- 
ping tiles : as, an imbricate pattern ifnbiloate 

antennm, antenun in which the Joints are somewhat 
conical, each attached by Its narrow end to a deep hollow 
on one side of the preceding one, as In Priomm, See cut 
under iV^iniM.>-]jnbrioate Cljrtara, dytra one of which 
laps lightly over the other. 

*",0. [< <w6r»cate + 


imhruedf 

.. dwhnte, 

embrew ; < ME. imbrawen, < OF. emhruer, embru- 
ver, embreuver, embruvrer, embceercr, embevrer, 
give to drink, make drunk (refl. drink), imbrue, 
bedabble, < + *beirer,Ave to drink, < bevre, 

< L. bihere, drink: see bUt^, and cf. bever^. Of. 


the names of candidates 
ofiices, to be afterward 
selected by lot. According to Bismondi, this 

method is still in use. 

The magistmtes who were now In offices, having great imbylfiatcid (im'bri-ka-tod). 
power, tome upon themselves to constitute a sigiiory out -dd^.J Same as imbricate, 
of all the most considerable oltisens. to continue Torty 
months. Their names were to be put Into a bog or purse, 
which was called imbarMtivn, and a certain number of 

them drawn out by lot at the end of every second month: . , , ^ 

whereas before, when the old magistrates went out of liubricately (im bn-kat-li), adv. 
offioe^ new ones were always chosen by the council. cate manner. 

j. Adanu, Works. V. 32. imbrication (im-bri-ka 
[For *imhos8, < imboss ss embom^, r., cation; as imlrrieate -i- 
Thc foam that comes ' 

"^ares. 


withreif.tof 
from a hunted deer. 


Youre handes eke that they in no maiioro 
Imbrwm the cuppe, for thaniie shullo noone be lothe 
Withe yow to drynke that ben withe yow yfere. 

JSottfM JhMiiir(K A T. B.Xp. & 
a Are not the mad, armed mob in those writings instigat- 
ed to imbrue their hands in the blood of their fellow-olti- 
aeus? B, FraiMiih, Autobiog., p. 886. 

Who has not heard how brave O'Neale 
In English blood imbrued his steel ? 

Scott, Bokeby, iv. 6. 

2, To soak into, as a fluid, especially blood. 

When smoking strains of crimson blood 
Imbru'd the fatten’d ground. 

A close-fitting mail of flattened cdls coats our surface Chatterton, Bristow Trairedv. 

w.a..p.nop.yo,^«.«ja^ toibrn^t (te-browa KinOnZX 

In nn imbri “Wffnf.j The act o£ imbniing, or the state of 
being imbruod. 

r— F imbri^ Imbrute (im-br5t')» r. See enthrute, 

TbA aVuiA Af Imbnd (im-bud'), v, t. ; pret. and T>p. imlmdded, 
The state of [< hudi,^ put forth 


SPr though he should keep the very middle of the 


Mun, yet will that with the help of the wind, lodge 
part of the stream and izahesfi tliat comes from him on the 
bank, It may be a quarter of a mile lower which hath de- 
eelved many. OotUUman’e Mereation, p. 78. 

imbOBOlIl (im-bflz'um), v, t See emhtmm, 
inboiBt, V, U An obsolete form of cmlsmh 
iatboiroret (im-bos'(^), n, [< imbost, pp. of 
imboss s emboss^, + -ure.] Embossed work. 

Learch. This is no rich idolatry, 

Ii%f. Yes, sure, 

And set out to the full height ; tiiere nor wants 
Jmbooture nor embroidety. 

Beau, and FI, (tX Faithful Friend^ iv. 8. 


being im- 
bricate; an 
overlapping 
of the edges 
(real or sim- 
ulated), like 
that of tiles 
or shingles. 

And let us 
onnildcr that 
all Is covered 
and guarded 
with a well- 



linMcatloii.— U(K,f iind Column. 


imboillldt (im-boundOy r, i, Bame as embound, 
iabow (im-bdO, V. t. Bee emhow, 

Imbowel, imboweler, etc. Bee embowel, etc. 
tnbower, r. See embower, 
imlKrinilfl&tt (im-bd'ment), n. 
laibrffioet, imbraoemenlt, etc. 
of embrace^, etc. 

Imlirildfa e, t, Bame as embraid^, 

Iflilirangla, e. t. Bee embrangle, 
llllteETtt. fia t, Bame as embrare, 
labread (im-bred^, V, Bame as inbreed, 
mkrikibf (im-brekO, n. The houseleek, Sem- 
perekmm teetorum, 

nbrox (im'breks), n.; pi. imbrices (im'bri-sez). 
[L., < imber Umbr-), a snower, heavy rain, rain- 
water, B Or. ofiSpog, a shower.] 1 . A gutter-tile 
or other tile of curved surface ; a jiantilc. 

The absence of imbrieee, which are a necessaiy adjunct 
In the formation of a Roman tiled roof. 

Jour, Jnthrop, /net., XVII. 108. 

8 . One of the scales or compartments of an 
hnbrieation. 

iBdndeata (im-bri-kft'td), n. pi, [NL. (Beicheii- 


What a return of comfort dost thou bring, 

Now at tills fresh returning of our blood ; 

Thus meeting with the op’nlng of the Spring, 

To make our spirits likewise to imJma, 

Daniel, To the King’s Majesty. 

imbue (im-buO) V, t, ; pret. and pp. imlmed, 
ppr. imbuing, OF. imhuer, F. imhoire s Bp. 
Pg. imbuir sa It. imbuire, < L. imbuere, inbuere, 
wet, moisten, soak, < in, in, 4* -huere, allied to 
bfherc, drink: see bihl, imbibe, Cf, imbrue,} 1, 
To impregnate by steeping or soaking: used 
especially with reference to dyes. 

Clothes which have onoo been thoroughly imbued with 
black oauuot well afterwards be dyed into lighter colour. 

Boyle, 

2, To tincture deeply; cause to become im- 
pregnated or penetrated: as, to itnhue the minds 
of youth with good princixdes. 

Thy words, with grace divine 
Imbued, bring to tlieir sweetness no satiety. 

MdUm, P. L., viii. SIR 

A thoughtful mind, imbued with elegant literature. 

Sumiwr, Hon. Joseph Stofy. 


If we are really ifnbued with the grace of holinesiL we 
shall abhor sin as something base, irrational, and pollut- 
ing. J, B, Sewman, i*an>obial Sermon^ L 18. 


made tegument, beset with bristles, adorned with neat im- 
lfrieatio9i», and many other fineries. 

Derham, Physico-’llieology, viii. a 

2. Masonry laid in ornamental designs, in stone 
of various colors, brick, torra-emtta, or a com- 
bination of those materials.— 3. A hollow re- 
sembling that of a gutter-tile. 

^^mhawment. ImbllcatlT* (im'bn-k^tiv), a. [= P. <m6rt 
Obsolete forms = Bp. mbrwativo; < imbricate + 4ve,} 

Fonning an imbrication ; imbricated. [Bare.] 
imbrices, n. Plural of imbrex, 
imbriert, r, t, [< in~l + brier,} To entangle 
in a thicket. DaiHes, 

Why should a gracious prince imbrier himself any longer 

imbroecata, Imbroeata (im-bro-ka 'tft), «. JK"* <»■ «“> <>* »“■ 

l^inHmwrfilp, embroeado; < It. imliroemUtj a «. [Also emburm,; < OP. 

ML. imbursare, put 
. , . , - iu, + bursa. 

The special rales, as your pnnto, your reverse, your stoc- a PFJ e 

catc^ your M/roceofe, your paisada, your nieutanto. ^ i , i. j, « . 

of plante foTOded upon the ^SS’it wfcrSo tafctoZ?]*^^' imbotloiit (im-ba'ahpn), a. [< L. imbuere, to- 

parelyariaflci^chaMj^ of imtacato leaves buere, m. inOmtus, ikhutus, Jet, moiaten: aee 

OT aeales, including Ibe orders LjfeopodMeeiB, ^ (mbiie.f The act of imbuing; Imbnement, 

nutArwb imhri 1“ ‘he flesh. PuraSov, Pilgrimage, p. 762. imflUtjimeUef (i-meP)^ttde.^dprcge 

imMeare, cover with gntter-tileB, form like a 

< imbjyc a iollw tile, a ^1112“ WTiSfil 

fiMwutae: aee torfvwe.] L^aa. To lay or (in.brt'lyS), n. [It., oonfuaiou. < 

^eMoveranotbw, SOM tolmak Joint , m or confuse, embrofl: ’aw 

1. Au intricate and perplexing state of affairs; 
a misunderstanding of a oomplioated nature, 
as between personz or nations; an entangle- 
ment. 



UEa tiles or shingles, either with parts all in 
ffiM horisontal row or oirele (as in the estiva- 
tfcBii of a calyx or corolla, when at least one 
yiaae must be wholly external and one inter- 
nal). or with the tips of lower parts covering 
IIm Mass of higher ones in a snoeession of rows 


This wide-wetteriim, stnuigdy growing mouitrcmi Btu< 
pe^otts imbrogUo of Oanyentlo-^"-' — 


Jon pusiiKm 

O a r Si fa n«Bob Rev., 2XL IL a 


JIBOUT, UUWUWT U MUV. nuu I JBJi dial. 

autell; ME. imeU, emell, emelle, omeU, < loel. d 
miUi, d milium (or equiv, OSw. t mslli bb Dan. 
imeUem), amid.< d, bb E. on (or 4 bb E. ifi)| + midr 
hil, meahal, mid. middle: see middXs,} 1. adv. 
In the middle ; between. 

Ben erttie is VMjno and voyde, and myrknes emef. 

York Playc, p. a 

n. prep. Amid ; among. 

My lorde ! we haue boarded with this boy, 

And holden bym full hote emcO# vs. 

York Ftays, p. SSa 

imido (Pmid or i^nfld), n. [An arbitrary vari- 
ation of amidise} In ckme^ a substitatM i 



• ImUto 

monia In whieh two hydrogen atoms of ammo- 
nia are replaeed by a bivalent acid radical, and 
the whole acts as a monobasic acid. An imide 
therefore ooutaius the group NH, as carbimide, 
CO.NH. 

llldi»blUlrr(im^i4a-biri-ti),w. [<imitablc: see 
-hility,'] The character of being iiuitable. 

According to the inulUfariousncBsof this imitabUitjf, so 
arc the puMlbllitlei of being. A'om. 

Imitable (im'i-ta-bl), a. r< F. imiUible a 8p. 
imitahle s imitavel = It. imitahilv^ < L, imU 
tabilis^ that may be imitated, < imitate : 

see imitate*'] 1. Capable of being imitated or 
copied. 

^le rapid couneaof the heavenly bodies are rather imi- 
by our thoughts than our corporeal motions 

Sir T* tiromifi, Christ. Mor., i. .SS. 

Simple and imitable virtues, which are within every 
man's reach, but which, unfortunately, are not exercised 
by many, or this world would be a paradise. 

Jrvinf/t Sketch-ik>ok, p. 28. 
2. Worthy of imitation. [Rare.] 

As acts of imrliament are not regarded by most imitable 
wiiters, 1 account the relation of them improper for his- 
tory. Sir J, Hayward* 

ImitableneSB (im'i-turbl-nes), n* The quality 
of being imitable ; imitability. 

imitancy (im'i-tg,n-si), n* \(. imitan(t) + -riy,] 
A tendency to imitate; the habit of imitating. 
[Rare.] 

The servile, t'mffmio)/ ... of mankind might be illus- 
trated undo)’ the dlfforont figure, Itself nothing original, 
of a flock of sheep. Carlyle, Mlsc., 111. 1!7. 

Imitant (imM-tant), ». [s It. imitautVy < L. imi^ 
taH(U)s, ppr. dir imitari^ imitate: see imitate*] 
That which imitates ; hence, a counterfeit arti- 
cle. [Bare.] 

The tendency, therefore, is to lower the quality and fin- 
ish of confectionery, to foster tlie use of imUantH and adul- 
terants, and to give tlio well known houses a monopoly of 
tlie business. Sd* AmmT*, N. 8., LVIU. 106. 

imitate (im'i-tat), V* t* ; pret. and pp. imitated^ 
ppr. imitating* [< L. inutatuafVp. of imitari (> 
It. imitare = Sp, Pg. imitar =s F. imitvr), copy, 
portray, imitate, a deponent freq., < •/ 
whence also imago (imagin’), a copy, image : see 
image*] 1. To use as a model or pattern; 
make a copy, counteriiart, or somblauco of. 

The oninmeiit fof Italian thiitoontli-centiiry painted 
glass) shows the intlueiico of iiysantine conventions, hut 
the oriiameniists imitated natural forms of foliage sooner 
than northern artists. Etwyc. Hrit.* X. OOh. 

2, To take example by, in action or luannei ; 
follow or endeavor to copy as an exeraplai ; act 
In the manner or character of; patteni after. 

Despise wealth and imitate a god. Cowley* 

All we ought, or can, in this dark State, 

Is, what wc have admir'd, to imitate. 

Conyrevc, To the Memoir of Laa> (lethln. 

The tendency to imitate those abuiii us is a ver> impor- 
tant aid to the dcvelopiiicnt of the will. 

■/. Sully, Outlines of Psychol, p 012. 
■Byn. Imitate* Counfee/eif, Mimie, Ape. .Vitek. Imitate 
is the general word for the expression of the idea common 
to these five words. To etninter/eit is to imtfa/c exactly <ir 
as closely as possible, more often for a dishonest purpose ; 
to mimie is to imitate in sport or rldloule, as to mimw 
one's affectations In speech or carriage ; to ape is to im- 
itate with servility. Mitek. whose first moaning was to 


imitate in derision, has changed ground so as now genei'< 
ally to meuii to dertdi 
to treat 


dc by iiiiltatloii, or, still mui'e broadly, 
.. i, with scorn, to tantailie. 

imitation (im-i-ta'shqu), u. and a. [= F. imi- 
tation SB Sp. Pg. w/itaifdo ss It fw»- 

tasHone,<* L. tmtiatio{U’), imitation, < imttari, imi- 
tate: seet/nitoto.] I. a* 1 . The act of imitat- 
ing; an imitating or co]>ying. 

Imitation is a facultle to expreise Ifuelie and perfltelie 
that example which ye go alioiit to fol[l]ow. 

AHoham, Tlie Scholemaster, p. IKi. 

It seemeth the Idolatrous Priests carried the Tabernacle 
of their Idoll on their shoulder, in apish imitatum of the 
true Priests and Leoltos Purvhae, Pilgrimage, p. (J8. 

The peculiar notes of birds are acquired by imitation* 
A* It. WaUaee, Nut. 8eloct.. p. 222. 

2. That which Is made or produced by imi- 
tating; hence, in general, a likeneBS or reaem- 
blance ; a Bimulated reproduction or repreReu- 
tation ; more looBoly, a likenoBS or reBemblanco 
in general. 

Both these arts are not only true imUatione of nature^ 
but of the best nature. 

Dryden Parallel of Poetry and PRintliig. 

Pleasing and ingenious imitatione of the manner of the 
great masters appear. Maeaulay, Dryden. 

The waiters exhibited in their eagerness a good imita- 
Mon of unselfish service. 

C. D* Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. SO. 

8. Specifically, in muttic, the process or act of 
repeating a melodic phrase or theme, either 
at a different pitch or key from the ori^nal, 
or in a differant voice-part, or with some rbyth- 
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mio or intervallic modification not no great as 
to destroy the resemblance. The original phrase 
or theme is often called the antecedent * and me Imitation 
the eoneequent. Imitatioii is reckoned one of tlie chief 
beauties of polyphonic writing and of oompositioii in gen- 
eral. Its esthetio value lies in the ooniliined unity and 
variety that It Introduces into intricate works, and in the 
opportunity it affords for inguniiity and skill. Imitation 
is said to be etriet when the succession of intervals is 
identical in both antecedent and oonseiiiient, and /eve 
when some modification of the one appears in the other. 
The coniiiioiieii regular varieties of free Imitation are : 
by augmentation (fiugmented imitation), in which the 
rhythmic value of the several tones is systomalically In- 
creased. as when quarter-notes are represented by half- 
notes; by diminution (diminiehed imitation}), in which 
the rhythmic value of the several tones is systematlually 
lessoiied, as when quarter-notes are represented by eighth- 
notes; by inversion (inverted imitation, inverted etmnter- 
point, or imitation in contrary mdion), in which every 
upwara interval In the antecedent is represented in the 
consequent by an equivalent downward Interval, and vice 
versa; and retrogratie or reverted imitation, in which the 
Intervals of the nnteoedont are taken In reverse order in 
the consequent. The interval of pitch by which the oon- 
seimcnt is separated from the antecedent is Indicated by 
calling the liultailuii at the fifth, at the octane, etc. Strict 
imitation la eawmie, and the result, if of some extent, is a 
canon (which see) ; imitation Is also the basis of the fugue 
(which scex 

U. a. Made in imitation; counterfeit; not 
genuine ; copied : as, imitation stone, lace, gold, 
etc. 

imltational (im-i-ta'shon-al), a. [< imitation 
+ -a2.] Keluting to or characterized by imita- 
tion. [Rare.] - 

imitatlonifit (Im-i-ta'shon-ist), n. [< imitation 
+ -i«f.] One who praetiRCH imitation ; a mere 
imitator ; one who wants originality. Imp* Diet. 
imitative (im'i-to-tiv), a* [ss h\ imitatff as Sp. 
Pg. It. imitatiro, < ML. HmitatimH, < L, imitari, 
imitate: nooimifaiv*] 1. Imitating or inclined 
to imitate or copy. 

At present, we are become an imitative, not to say a 
mimic, race. (Jifford, Int to Fuifi's Flays, p. xlii. 

2. Aiming at imitation ; exhibiting or designed 
to exliiliit an imitation of a pattern or model. 

The doctrine which ho f Aristotle] established, that poet- 
ly is an imitative, art, when justly undorstoud, is to the 
critic what the compass is to the navigator. 

Macaulay. Athenian Orators. 

8. Formed after or presenting a Rimilitnde of 
a model, pattern, or original. 

Tills temple, lesj> in form, with equal grace. 

Was imitative of the first in I'hroce. 

Dryden, i*iil. and Arc., ii. 527. 

Ill the genesis of laiigiiage the liiterjeotioii, even if not 
technically a part of speech, and the cmumatopoetic or 
imitative wol ds must tui regiuded us the primary linguis- 
tic utterances, O I*, March, Lects. on Eng. Lang., xlv. 

In the 0th century capital-writing enters on Its period 
of decadence, and the exiimples of it become imitative* 
Eneyc. Brit*, XVIII. 162. 

imitatively (iin'i-tn-tiv-li), adv. In an imita- 
tive manner; by imitation. 
imitativeneBB (im'i-ta-tiv-nes), n. The char- 
acter or <juulity of bciiig imitative, 
imitator (imM-ta-tor). H* (sB F. imitatfur s Sp. 
Pg. imitador = iC'mUatotr. < L. imitatin', one 
who imitates, < imitari, iiiiitate; see imitaU*] 
One who imitates, copies, or pattenis after a 
model. 

A servile imitator, who, without one spark of Cowley ’s 
odiiiiraulo genius, mimicked whatever was least commend 
able in Cowley's manner. Maeaulay, lilst Kng., vi. 

imitatOTBllip (iin'i-ta-tor-ship), n, [< imitator 
-H ’Ship*] The office or state of au imitator. 

But when to servile iwitatorehip. 

Some spruce Athenian pen is prentized, 

'Tls worse than uplsli- 

Mareton, Kcuurge of Villanie, ill. 0. 

imitatrOBB (im'i-ta-trcR). ft [< mttator + 

Of. imitatnx*] A ft'jiialc imitator, 
imitatriz (im M -f a-triks ), /^ [s F. imi tatrictf = 
It. imitatriev, < L. ipittatiix (-fnr-h fern, of imi- 
taior, au imitator: sec imitator.] Same as iwi- 
tairess* 

Friend, they either are men’s souls themselves 
t)r the most wlttie imitatri» e of them. 

Sir Qylm Qooeeeappe (lOWX 111. 1. 

immaculacy (i-iuak'u-la-si), n. The state of 
being immaculate. 

immaculate (i-mak'u-lat), a. [< ME. immacU’ 
late^P. immandc Si inmaenlados Pg. ini’ 
maculado s It. immacolato, < L. immarulatus, 
inmaeulatus, unspotted, unstained, < <w- priv. + 
nmcidrifteK, spotted : see wffrwkito.] 1. Unspot- 
ted; spotless; stainless; pure; unaefiled; with- 
out blemish or impurity: as, au immaculate 
reputation; immaenlatc thoughts; an immacU’ 
late edition. 

"To keep this commandment iminaeulate and blame- 
less ” was to teach the gospel of Christ without mixture 


Thou sheer, imnmulate, and stiver foantalii. 

ykaA,lUeh.XX.,v.a 

Thy ruin grand 

With an inmaeulate oharm which cannot be detaoaB. 

Byron, Childe Hai^ Iv. la 

2. In zodl* and hot*, without spots or colored 
marks; uuieolored.-^iniinaoiilats oonoeptlOB, in 

Bom, Cath, thifol*, the freedom from original slu which 
the Virgin Mary possessed from the time of henoonoep- 
tion in the womb of her mother: now an estabilsbed dog- 
ma of tbe churoh. The controversy regarding this dogma 
commenced about the twelfth century. It was debated by 
(ho suhuuliiion, the universities, the orders of the Jesuita 
Franciscans, and Dominicans, and the councils <rf Basel 


iiiiiculato Conception is observed in the Bomau Catbollo 
Church on December 8th. 

(Iregory XV. . . . forbade anyone to accuse those who 
denied tho immaculate eoneeption of heresy or mortal sin. 

CofAom Diet., p. 429. 

Inunaoulats Heart Aee heart. aByn. Unspotted stain- 
less, iiiiBiillied, unbtuniishod, untarnished, 
immaculately (i-makM-1at-li), adv* In an im- 
inacMilato manner; with spotless purity. 
i2umaculatene88(i-mak'u-4t-ues), n. The 
character of being immaculate; spotless purity. 

Candour andtolimKiuiaeriicsw of conversation Is required 
of such as are seqiiestred for Qod by some vow or couse- 
craiion. H . Montague, Devuute Essays I. xU. f t 

immailedt (im-mald' ), a. [< tn-2 -H maill + -ed^.] 
Wearing mail or aimor. 

Whilst their luliahitanti, like beards of deere 
kingly^ lyoiis chas'd, li^ fi'om our armea 


any did oppose instructed swurmes 
uf men immayVd* 

W* Browne, Britannia's Paatorali, U. 4. 

immalleahle (i-maP6-^bl), a. [s Bp. inmalea* 
hie; as m-® + malleahU*] Uiimalleable; in- 
capable of being extended by hammering. 

Though it 1 0(1110 fords] make not a permanent solution 
of crude tin, it quickly frets tlie parts asunder, and re- 
duces it to an immalleahle substance. 

Boyle, Wol'kl^ IV. 819. 

imma&acle (im-man'a-kl), V* i,\ pret. and pp. 
immanneled, ppr. immanacUng, [< iH’i -I- man- 
aele*] To put manacles on; manacle. 

Altlioiigh this corporal rind 
Thou hast immanoeled* MUton, Comas, 1. 966. 

immanation (im-4-na'shon), n. [< L. in, in, 
+ manure, pp. manatus, flow ; ef. emanation*] 
A flowing or entering in. 

A quick immanation of cotitliiuous fantasies. 

« Lamb, To Coleridge. 

immane (i-man'), a* [s= Pg. immano = It. im^ 
maiw* cruel, savage, < L. inmmnis, inmanis, huM, 
vast, cruel, savage, inhuman ; perhaps < fn- In- 
tensive (t«-2) + magnus, great.] Monstrous in 
size or character; huge; pradigious; monstrous- 
ly perverse, savage, cruel, etc. [Archaic.] 

What immane difference Is there between the twenty- 
fourth of February and commencement of March? 

Evelyn, 8ylva, L !& 
lie had been brought vory close to Uiat immane and 
nefamloua Hui'kC'and-fiarc business which made the blood 
of civilisation run cold in the year 1828. 

0. W, Holmee, Old Vol. of Life^ p. 44. 

immanely (i‘mdn'li),adt\ Monstrously; huge- 
ly. I Archaic.] 

A man of excessive strength, Valiant Liberal, and fair 
of Aspect, but immanely Cruoll. Milton, Hist Eng., i. 

immanence (im'^-nmis), n. [< immanen(t) + 
’<•€.] The condition of being immanent; in- 
herence; indwelling. 

Immanence implies the unity of the intelligent prind- 

I »le ill creation in the creation itself, and of course Inoludes 
n it every genuine form of pantheism. Tnuisceiidenoe 
implies the existence of a separate divine Intdligenoe^ 
and of another and spiritual state of being, intended to 
perfeotlonate our own. 

*1. D. Morell, Manchester Papers, No. 8, p. 106. 

A modification of a prevailing Latin conception of tbe 
divine transcendence by a clearer and fuller appreciation 
... of the divine immanence. Prog. Orthoouaey, p. lA 

immanency (im'q.-iigu-si), n* Same as tifima- 

wmee* 

Christ, as we have seen, never r^eoted im 
and immaneney* Westminster Bsv., CXXVL 409. 

immanent (im'a-nent), a. [as F. immanent as 
Bp. iimauente s Pg. It. immanente, < LL. Im- 
manen(t‘)s, inmanen(t’)8, ppr. of immanere, in’ 
manerv, remain in or near, < L. in, in, + maiim, 
remain: see remain* Ct* remanent, remuantj 
Bomaining within; indwelling. This word (to 
its Latin form, immansns) was Introduced in the tl^ 
teenth centniy to expreas the dtottaottoiL of whieh Aito- 
totle makes much, between doing (or Boting within oni’i 
1 ^ and making (or producing an externu dfeetji ^ 
immanent action is one whose effect remalne wifliln tiM 
subject and within the same taonlto, while a ' 
transitive action produoea an efleet upon — 
ferent ftom the subjeot, or at least npon 
ent ftom tbe fSoulto exiNiied. In ns 
the word Is sppllsa to the opantlons of a srosicr dsto ir 
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ealfed m In nimnle oonnMtion with tli« erMtion, and to finntn.»^ltn.li1ii * (i-maeli * a-bl), a. [< + 

^tcbabU,.^ lnoap«bleo£beingm.tohed;pee^ 

oonoeiTad aa leparated. The doctiiue of an Immanent ^ 

deity doea not neeeiurily lro|^ that the worl^ or the learned More and O^lner I m^ 

aonTof the world, ia God, hat only that it eliher ia or ia In Men in thoae tlmM immatehoMe fw ^t, 

Ood. Z>f 02 ^on, JLegend of T. Cromwell. 

The workea at Ood. which are either inward and imma- il&Iliat^hleBBt (i-inacli'les)> a. [< (here in- 
or outward and tranaient ^ , tensive) + matchless,] Incomparable; matoh- 

/HiroAoa, Pilgrimage, p. & Davies. 

Thou great &overaigno of the earth. 

Onelle irntmUeMium Monaroheaae of hearta, 

G. Markham, Sir B. Grinuilo (bed. to the EalreatX 

Immaterial (im-il-te^ri-al), a, and n, [as F. im- 

matdriel a Sp. immaterial s; Pg. immaterial sa It. 


the achoolmen eall iiumamnt acta of the mind, which pro- 
duce nothing beyond themaelvea But painting ia a Iran- 
aitive act, wnioh produces an edeot distinct from the op- 
•latiOQ, and thia effect ia the picture. 

Heid, Intelleotual Powera !• 
Xn the dootrlne of the eternal Son revealing the Father, 
AiiiiMinenf in nature and humanity ae the life and light 
gh eil created things, as the divine reason In 


jumaii reason shares, there was the recognition of 

.the tie which binds the creation to God in the closest 
oiganic relationship. 

A, ALUn, Contlnnliy of Cbiistlan Thought 
bmntnont act see oet^lmiiumoiit action. Bee oc- 

StoM, Mill daf, above — Tnin>nnMit. o^naii. See caUM, 1, and 

eMelmt eatue, under ejiioient,-^ Immanent prlndiae, in 
the KafUian philott., a principle limited to the realm of ex- 
perience: opposed to imnaoendental prineiple. 

Immanes (i-ma'udjs), n. pi, [NL., pi. of L. fm- 
fiMmis, monstrous, enormous: see immavie,] A 
Buperfamily group, by Newton made an oraer, 
of recently extinct gigantic ratite birds of New 
Zealand, containing the two families JHnomi- 
Mdm and PalapterygidoB, Ditiornitkes is a syn- 
onym. 

immulfeit (i-man'i-fest), a, [ss OF. immani* 
feste B It. immani/esto, < LL. immanifestus, < L. 
in- priv. + manifestuSf manifest.] Not mani- 
fest or apparent. [Bare.] 

A time not much niillke that which waa before tim^ 
hammifeit and unknown. 

Sir T, Broune, Vulg. Err., vi A 


immatmiale; as ta-B -I- material,) La. 1. Not 
consisting of matter; not material. 

Forms immaterial are produced by an efflolent cause in 
the matter : but the matter itself does not contribute to- 
wards the action. All forma of natural things the human 
■oul excepted, ai*e material, which only is itnmuterfaf. 

Bwrgeffulioius, tr. by a Gentleman. 

Angels are spirits immaterial and Intellectual. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity. 

The most elementary atudy of sensation iustiflei Des- 
cartes' position, that we know more of mlna than wo do 
of liody ; tiiat the immaterial world is a firmer I'eality than 
the material. BtuUey, Sensatiou and Seniiferous Organa. 

2. Without special significance or importance ; 
of no essential consequence; unimportant. 

It mi 
each 


And besidei^ I praetlse aa I do advise; which Ia filter 
long inquiry of things immerse in matter, to interpose 
come eubjeot whloh is ivwnMmiate, or less msterlatoL 

Bacon, Bat Hist,ft lift. 

Ixnmatter (i-mat^dr), n. [< tn-S -f mettter, 
Cf. immaterial] That which is immaterial, or 
not matter. Mhbumer, Beichenbach’s Dynam- 
ics (1851), p. 29, note. [Kare.1 
ImxnAtlire (im-l^tfirOf a, [ss OF. immature s 
Hp. inmadvro as Pg. immature b It. immature^ 
<14, immaturu8f iimatwrus^ unripe, < tit- priv. -k 
maturusy ripe, mature: see mature,] 1. Not 
mature or ripe ; not complete in growth or de- 
velopment; hence, unfinished; not perfected : 
as, immature fruit; an immature youth; immch 
ture plans or counsels. 

The earth was form'd, but in the womb as yet 
Of waters, embryoii immature Involved, 

Appear’d not JfGten, F. L., vlL 277. 

2t. Coming before the natural time; prema- 
ture ; too early. 

We are pleased, and oall not that death immature, if a 
man lives till seventy. Jer, Taylor, Holy I4vlng. 

The immatwo death of Mr. Bobinson in Holland. 

C, Mather, Magi CJhris., i. A 

1. Baw, green, crude, unfinished, undigested, 
inunatorad (im-q-turd'), a, [< tn-B H- matured,] 
Not matured ; not ripened. 


wbothw we didl not launatniely ttdr. In an immatnre 

ot&orheretfUr. Cotr/w. manner; unripely; prematurely; crudely. 


ati««iflc.dl 7 ,into»/ te)Notrd6VMit;li.vli»nob«ring 

ou the qneitlaii : u, imtimterial widenoe. W Mot abw- lHUIlMlttWWM nes), ». ll^atanty. 

lately essential to constitute the cause of action or de- immaturity (im-a-tu ii-ti), n, [s OF. immch 
fense : as, an immaterial averment (a etatemont of un- turite, F. %mmaiurit4 ms it. immaturity, < L. 


neceeaaiy particulars).— Xmmatfirlal eofi^tion. Bee 
coFfill^-'IinuUltenai form, in meta^. See form, 
« ftya. 2. XJnesseotiai, non-essential, insigulfioant 
IL n. Something not material. 

As well might nothing bind immensity. 


mmaultyt (l-man'i-ti), n. [s F. immanit6 ss 
It. immanitd, < L. mmanita{U)8, inmanita(U)H, 
hugeness, vastness, cruelty, savageness, < im* . 
manis, inmanie, huge, cruel, savage: see im~ 
mane,] The condition of being immane ; mon- 
fitrosity; savageness. 


immaturita(t-)8, inmaturita(t~)8, unripeness,' < 
immaturus, inmaturus, unripe: see immature,] 
The state or character of being immature ; un- 
ripeness; incompletoness; cnidcuess. 

How far the validity of contracts may be affected by the 


le, and ruleu 

fool. 

W, Harte, Essay on Satire. 

Thus more perfect apprehonders misconoeivo immate- 
Hale: our ima^naUons paint souls and angids in aa dis- 
similar a resemblance. 

No man can but marvel, lalth OominoniL at that barba- iTnvwn.tjw>lo.Haat *^ee *** Immazet (ilB-lDfiz')> mase,] 

iKtSSfe - r_ ir in a maze or labyrinth; entangle. 

Burton, Anat of M«1.7to the Beador, p. 89. immaUrialUme b Bp. inmate ' “ 

materialismo ; as immaterial 

doctrine that immaterial substances’ or spirit- AT. S'ard; simple Cobler, p. 22. 

ualbeingsexist or are possible.— 2. The doc- immeabilitvt (im^e-a-biri-ti), n, [< L. as if 
trine that there is no materiri world, Imt that •immeabiUtait-)*, < HmmeOMis, < fn- 
all things exist only in the mind ; idealism. 

Immaterialimi is the doctrine of Bishop Berkeley, that 
there is no material substance, and that all being may lie 
reduced to mind, and ideas in a mind. 

Fleminff, Vocab. of lliUosophy. 

a. jOitch^r, Ctataf. Mmnpb ot« OMib. inunatariallst (im-ft-ts'ri-al-ist), n. [» P. »m- 

® in “onf whr>^ launea«aral^ty (l-mezh^bil'i-ti),’ «. [< 

rtaltsta, ae tmtnaterial "T ~t8t,] One "Who OB-’ immeasurable: nee ~hility,] Incapability of be- 
hevez in or profeBsee immatonalism. ing mcaeured ; imroea»urabloneM. 

Going to England very young, ^ut thirteen y^aro, immeasurable (i-mezh'ur-a-bl), a, [= F. im- 
Berkeleyi became founder of a Mot Uiew mcsurable = It. immimrabile; as in-8 + iwea- 

a_ ry c pious k pon identical with immenaurable, q. v.] 


Th«r were so far from doing what Nestortus had sug- 
geeted that they restrained him from his violence and 
maniiy. Jer, Taylor, Worln (ed. 1835X 11. 297. 

Immautle (im-man'tl), r. t , ; prot. and pp. iw- 
mantted, ppr. immantling, [< iii-8 -f mantle,] 
To envelop as with a mantle. [Poetical.] 

The dewy night had with her frosty shade 
Jmmanued w the world, and the stiff ground 
Sparkled in ice. 


contracior'i immaturity at Bg& it ijeloiigs to immaii laws 
to determine. Beattie, Moral Science, iU. 1. 

Shdley appears always to have labored under an essen- 
tial immaturity; It is very pomlblo that if he had lived a 
hundred years he would never have iiecoine a man. 

S, Lanier, The English Novel, p 9A 

')> V, t [< in-2 + maee,] To 

i izmW ' r F “ maze or labyrinth; entangle. 

^matenal + ^n.J 1. The iion. uid InutrloaUe thnUdum... 


^immeahiii{a(U)8, <’ Hmmeabilis, < fn- priv. + 
meabilis, passable, < mcare, pass, go: see meor 
tua,] Impassableuess; impermeability. 

Such a stale of the fluids at last affects the tender capil- 
lary vessels of the brain, )iy the viscidity and immeatnlity 
“* ' I ill them. 


of the matter impact^ 1 


Arbuthnot, Aliments, vL 1 29. 


Tennyson, In Memoriam, Ixzxix 

XmiUAauaL Emmanuel (i-, o-man^a-ei), n. 
[LL. Emmanuel < QT,*Kfif4avovi//., < Ileb. Jut- 
manuel, lit. ^God with us,’ < im, with, + anu, 
ufii + el, God.] A name that was to be given 


he rii 


Bleylb 

immaterialiete, hy the force of a very curious hook upon 
^ that subject. To Carteret, Kept. 8, 1724. 

to Chriirt (Mat 1. 23) m the son bom of launateriality (im-S-te-ri-al'l-ti), n. [= P. im- 
aTiigtapredic^inl8a.vu.l4. Asapersoual maiMaUU^M.innwterialiLdLr 


^ ... tmmate- 

rialidade ss It. mmateriaUtd; as itnmaterial 4* 
-ify.] 1. The character or quality of being im- 
material or spiritual : as, tne immateriality of 
the soul. 


name, also written Emanuel 
Immaroeedblet (im-ar-ses'i-bl), a, [^prop. 
written immareesaihlc ; b F. immarcesoible, for- 
merly improp. immareeaaible, s Bp. inmarccsihle 
mPg. immaroeseivel s It. immaraesdhile, < LL. 
immareeeeibiUa, inmarcescibilia, unfading, < L. 
ith priv. + mareescere, wither, fade : see mar~ 
eeeeent,] Unfading. 

Theydiould feed the flock of God, and the grwt Bishop 
•ad finepherd should give them an iiMnarceisible crown. 

Jer, Taylor, Works (ed. 1830), II. 851. 

ImmaroeaciblFt (im-Br-ses'i-bli), adv. Uufad- 
ingly. 

The Imnonr test now I reach at is no lees ^an a crown, r:qn« 7 ui.«aix, v* axA^jawoiut). 
ndtotn^fSdlngandoon;uptible, . . . but (mmarcMirf. V «. pret.and 

Wf eternal, a crown of^h^usness, a oiwn ^ glory. r\Z^ 

Bp, Hall, Invisible World, UL f 12. 


Imnuurglliate (i-mUr'ji-nat), a, [< L. I'lt- priv. 
^NL. marginatua, marginate.] Having no mar- 


UAb. AUBJiivAunA WAiiu vmmvnow Uivv%f, \ 4 , v.j 

Incapable of being measured ; immense; limit- 
less; indefinitely extensive. 

Bsfe have you gain'd the peaceful jiort of easc^ 

Not doom'd to plough th' immeaeurahle seas. 

JNtt, JEneid, Hi. 

Msn's measures osnnot mete the immeaauratAe All. 

M, Arnold, Empedocles on Aitna. 
TOmi^extermina^g angels, that fly wrapt up in the ImmeaSUraUeneSfl (l-mezh'flp-a-bl-nes), n. 

WrtSSS^f bSS^iiimeiwurable or ^ 
of measurement; limitless extent. 

Eternity and immoaeuratdenue belong to thought 
alone. F, W, Jtobertaon, 

mui^^eunUmotaa*orgiSm^th an imrMteriality, ImmS B H Urably (i-mezh'to-o-bli), adU, To an 
Pep, Sei. Mo., XXII. 148. immeasurable extent or degree. 

Where wilds immeasurably spread 
Seem lengte'ning es I go. 

Goldsmith, The Hermit, st A 

immaaBUredt (i-mezb^^rd), a. [< In-8 + meor 
eured,] Unmeasured ; unlimited. 


2. An immaterial existence or essence; that 
which is without matter. 


8. The character of being unimportant, non- 
essential. or irrelevant. 


piuallel to tee edge. 

(i-tnkrishfll). a, [< L. in- priv. + 
marHalie, warlike, martial: see martial] Not 
martial; not warlike. [Bare.] 


Tbw brought forth Oeaunte, and such dreadful wigbte 
As nr exceeded men In their immsaeur'd mights. 

Spsnssr, F. Q., II. z. A 
A stream, teat silently but swiftly glldei 
To meet eternity's immeasursd tides 1 


pp. immaterialieed, ppr. immateriaUging, [s F^ 
mmaterialiaer b Bp. inmaterialiear; as immatxh 
rial + -tre.] To make immaterial or incor- 
poreal ; separate or free from matter. Also 
spelled immaterialise. 

For though possibly assiduity in the moat fixed cogita- 
tion be no trouble or pain to immatsrialWd spirits, vet is 
ft more then our embodved souls osn bear without lassl- 

iudeordistemper. Vanity iff DogmaUriiig, xH iwtfiififlltfi.nlnfi.1f (im-^kan^i-kal), a, [< tn-8 4* 

(im-a-td'ri-al>i), adv, [< imrna- mechanical] Not mecbanical; not consonant 

not me like one. ^ J 1- cor^really.— 2. Unim- with the laws of mechanics. 

Tfiiif and inmarUaU, with greetwords. as to an Amaion portantly ; not necessarily or essentially. Nothing will clear a head poeeeeied with immsehanieal 

oams. (750^011, Iliad, vii iwifnfi.ffiiq%| ne ff f| n. The nottona Mead, 

iaUBMkt (im-mkskOt e, t, [< iit-S + mask,] To character of being immaterial'; immateriality. immeduUdeaUirt (im-f-kan^i-kfll-l), adv. Not 
•over with or as with a mask; disguise. Imwatwiatet (im-^td'ri-ftt), a, [< 9i-8 + mo- mechanioally. 

«MM ol bMknm ... to iMMto ow Botod outwHd <«*»*»•] Not ooMirtfaig of nutter; inooipo- 'di-f .el), ^ [< ^meOjalte) 

wmmrntk guk,iam,iv^ia, reel; inuneteriel. + -<y>] The cbenMter of being iumedlete. 
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to) DIriet niatlon or oonnootlon ; frtodom from aiif la- 
unroDlnff medlaai. 

He ftuerU that, In hli dootrine of perception, the ezte^ 
nil reality atandia to the percipient mind, face to face, in 
the aame imtMdiaey of relation which the Idea holds la 
the representative theory of the philosophers* 

sir IT. ffamatofL 

(b) Speoiflcally, the condition of being in direct rdatlon 
with a head or chief; the feudal rank next to that of the 
■uaeraln. 

He led oar powers; 

Bore the commission of my place and person ; 

The which immediaev may well stand up. 

And call itself your brother. Shak,, Lear, v. 8. 

All immediate church territory was secularised except 
a little part of that of Maycnce, and, this not soIRclng, 
all hut six of the flf ty>one imperial towns and the villages 
of the same class lost their immedioep, and were put into 
the hands of princes who received compensation. 

Woolly, Introd. to Inter. Law, App. 11., p. S9a 
( 0 ) In imtapKt direct presence; spontaneous existence^ not 
dependent on anything; absolute or non 'relative being. 

The a mrlorl aspect or inm^iaey of thought whore there 
is a mediation not made by anything external but by a re- 
flection into self, is another name for uni versality, the com- 
placency or contentment of thought which is so much at 
ease with itself that it feels an Innate aversion to descend 
to particulars. Heyel, tr. by Wallace. 

A primitive imnudiacy or absolute identity of subject 
and object at some point back of all of individual experi- 
ence perhaps is thus postulated. 

0. S. ticUl, German Culture, p. 172. 

immediate (i-me'di-^t), a. [= F. immddiat s 
Sp. inmediato s Pg. It. immediato, < ML. 
mediatuSf not mediate, < L. tit- priv. -I- ML. 
mediatU8f mediate: nee mediate^ a.] 1. Not 
separated from its object or correlate any 
third or medium; directly related; indepen- 
dent of any intermediate agency or action: 
opposed to remote: as, an immediate cause. 

He hath bln pleas’d to make himself e the agent and im- 
iMdiat performer of their desires. 

MifUmt Apology for Smeotymnuui. 

Moses mentions the imniidiate causes of the deluge, the 
rains and the waters ; and St Peter mentions the more 
remote and fundamental causes, that constitution of th^ 
heavens. JBumet, 

The sensible qualities are the immediate objects of the 
senses; a substance invested with those qualities, the me- 
diate. Burgertidieiuiif tr. by a Oontlemau. 

The Consistory, like the Hiahop, la under the fmiaidiafr 
direction of the Holy Governing Synod. 

J, M, Neale, Bostem Church, 1. 1184. 

2. Having no space or object mterveiiiug ; near- 
est; proximate; having the closest relation: 
as, immedUtie contact; the immediate neighbor- 
hood. 

What I rate, rebuke, and roughly send to prison 

Th' immediaU heir of England ! 

Shak., 8 Hen. IV., v. 8. 

These two commandments are immediate to each other, 
and of the greatest cognation. 

fer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886X I- 215. 

3. Without any time intervening; without any 
delay; present; instant: often used, like simi- 
lar absolute expressions, with less strictness 
than the literal meaning requires : as, an im^ 
mediate answer; immediate despatch. 

'Tls time we twain 

Did show ourselves i' the field ; and, to that end. 

Assemble me immediate oouncll. 

Shak., A. and C., L 6. 
Immediate are the acts of God, more swift 
Than time or motion. MUton,, P. L., viL 176. 

The dead lulls of tropical seas are the immediate fore- 
runnors of tornadoes. De Quincey, Philos, of Bom. Hist. 

The commander of the Swiss, and some other ofHcen^ 
were for immediate action. Preeetitt, Ferd. and Isa., il. 12. 

4 . In metaph,, indemonstrable; intuitive; of 
the character of a direct perception not worked 
over by the mind, immediate tmihe are of two klnda 
those wnich are the direct testimony of the senses, and 
general axioms : the existence of both kinds is in ques- 
tion. 

Where certainty is mediate, one judgment ie often s^ 



ken of ae the ground of another; but a syllogism is si 
psychologically a single, though not a simple, Judgment, 
and the certainty of it as a whole is immediate. 

J. Ward, Bnoyc. Brit, XX. 88. 

Sm^iouns^ffinMMUM See 

Immediate good, that which is recognised as an end tn 
itself, and^ii not merely useful in brlngiiig about some end. 
— linmedlate Werenoe, the name first given by Wolf 

" ‘ “ * imi 


thing or an event in ita existence^ as here and now, by a oon< 


whE only w rau Hiia uiruu . - 

tion between self and not-self. (5) Knowledge of an ob- 
leot as it exists, so that the qualities of our cognition ara 
tbequalittes m the thing-in-itseU.-^lmmedlitte teeU* 
moi^, in faw, testimony to the personal experieuoe of the 
witneee. 

linBiedlatoIy(i-ine'di 4 t-li),a<iv. l. Inanim- 
mediate manner ; without the intervention of 
eoything; prozimately; directly. 


If the sun were in the senlth or immediately overhead, 
the moet vivid elfects would be found on the horlson. 

S^titwoode, i*olarlaatioii, p. 81. 

9. Without lapse of time; without delay; in- 
stantly. 

And Jesus put forth his hand, and touched him, saying, 
I^wlll^^ thou clean. And immediately his 

He’ll eat but half a doaen bits, and riae immediatdy. 

Fletcher, Spani^ Curate, ii. 4. 
•BSm. 8 . Instantaneously, promptly, forthwith, straight- 
way. 

im^diateneBB (i-md'di-lt-nes), n. The char- 
acter or quality of being immediate, in any seuso 
of that word. 

ImmedlatiBin (i-md^di-a-tizm), n. [< immediate 
4- -ism.] The quality of being immediate. 
Immedicable (i-med^l-kB-bl), a. [a Sp. inmedU 
cable a It. immedieabile^ < L. immed^biliSf in* 
medieahilia^ incurable, < in* priv. 4- medicabHitt, 
curable: see mecHcahfe.] Not amenable to med- 
icine; incapable of being healed; incurable. 

My grfbfs . . • 

Nor less than wounds immediealble 
Baiikle, and fester, and gangrene. 

Maton, S* A., 1. 680. 

But who rains down 
Evil, the immedicable plague? 

Shelley, Prometheus Unbound, IL 4. 

Immelodiouflt (im-e-lo'di-us), a. [< to-3 4- meUh 
dtous.] UtimelodlouR. 

When immelotiiouH winds but made thee [a lute] move^ 
And birds on thee ihoir ramsgo did bestow. 

Pmmmund, Sonnets, li. la 

Immamorablet (i-mem'o-ri^bl), a. [a F. im* 
memorable a Sp. inmemorablo a Pg. immemo* 
ravel a It. immemorabile. immemorial, < L. im* 
memorabiliSf inmemorabiliSf not worth mention- 
ing, also silent, < in* priv. 4- memorabilia^ to be 
mentioned: memorable,^ Not memorable ; 

not worth remembering, mnaheu, 1617. 

Immemorial (im- 9 -ino'ri-fd), a, [a Sp. inme- 
morial a Pg. immemorial fvA + memorial.’l 

Not within the bounds of memory ; of unknown 
duration ; extending back beyond record or tra- 
dition. 

All the laws of this kingdom have some memorials in 
wiiUng, yet all have not their original in writing ; for some 
obtaiuod their force by immemorial usage or custom. 

Sir M. Hale. 

A country belonging to a people who were in posses- 
sion for time immemorial. 

OoUemith, Citlxon of the World, xvll. 

In the oldest forms of nobility, the origin of the dis- 
tinction Is strictly immemorial; there is no record of the 
way It began, no record how this and that house in a state 
came to bo looked on as more noble tlian others. 

R A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p» 282. 

Immemorlally (im-f-md'ri-al-i), adv. In an im- 
memorial manner ; 'from time out of mind. 

The terrltoiy of Saba, which immemoriaUy has been 
the mart of Irankinoenie, myrrh, and balsam. 

Druee, Sourro of the NOo^ 1. 444. 

immense (i-mens'), a. and n. [< F. immenae^ 
Sp. inmenao a Pg. It. immenaOf < L. immenauSf 
inmenanSf unmeasured, boundless, < in* priv. 4- 
menauSf pp. of metiri, measure : soe mete^^ mea* 
aure,} t, a. 1. So groat as to be beyond mea- 
surement; Immoasiirabie ; limitless; bound- 
less; incomprehensible. 

witness this new-made world, another heaven, . . . 

Of amplitude almost immense. MUion, P. L., vii. 680. 

God is too larga too immenee, and theft man is too nar- 
row, too little to be considered; for who can fix bis eve 
upon an atom ? Donne; Sermons, vli. 

2. Of vast extent, bulk, or quantity; very great; 
huge; inordinate: as, an territory; an 

immenae sum; an inmenao eater (a colloquial 
expression). 

A comer cupboard, knowingly left open, displayed ini- 
menee treasures of old silver and well-mended china. 

Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 48a 

I could only distinguish an immenee vault, like a high 
cavern, without aisles. U. Jatnee, Jr., Little Tour, p. ISI. 

8 . Very good or fine; very striking, attractive, 
or interesting. [Slang.] 

The afterpiece is said to bo immenee. 

Florida Timee-Union, Feb. 8, 1888. 

_ 1 and 8. Bmemve, etc. See mermoue. 

,, It. Infinite space; immensity. [Poeti- 

When this hall of rock and day 
Crumbles from my feet away. 

And the solid shores of sense 
Melt into the vague immenee. 

Whittier. Andrew Eykman’s Prayer. 

irnmnniely (l - mens ' li), adv. To an immense 
extent or degree; exceedingly. 


(5) Vastness; hugenei 
the immeneUy of the . 


(Lmens^nes), n. The chameter 

or state of being immense ; immensity. 
immenBiblGt (Lmen'si-bl), a. [< L. in* priv. 
4* menaua, pp. of metiri, measure: see mefrl, 
measure.'] Immeasurable. 

For should 1 touch thy minde (intangible^ 

Fraught with whateuer makes or good or greats 
As learning, language, srtes immmelble, 

Witt, couraga oourtesie, and all oompleat), 

I should but straine my skill to do thee wrong. 

Daviee, To Worthy Pmona. 

inmenBity (i-men'sl-ti), n.; pi. immenaitiea 
(-tiz). [ss F. immenattd ss Pr. immeftaitat, in* 
menaitat =s Sp. inmenaidad as Pg. immenaidade 
B It. immenaitd, < L. immenaiUi(l*)a, inmenai* 
la(t*)af unmeasurableness, < immenaua. inmen* 
auSf unmeasurable : see immense,] 1. Tne char- 
acter or state of being immenae. (a) Immesaor- 
ablotiess: boundlessness; inflnitude. 

Through the thick Fogs of Adversity ... we come to 
see God, and the Immeneity of his Ix>ve, in a fuller Pro- 
portion. Howell, Letterm 1. vL 55. 

By the power we find in ourselves of repeating as often 
as we will any idea of space, we get the idea of <mineiitGv. 

Locke, Human iTiiderstandlug, II. xvlL 5. 

. enormous extent or degree: a% 
le Roman empire. 

A glimpse of the immeneity of the materlsl system is 
granted to the eye of man. Ie. Taykr. 

9. That which is immense; an extent not to be 
measured; infinity; especially, infinite spaee or 
the universe in space. 

All these illustrious worlds, 

Lost In the wilds of vast immeneity, 

Are suns. Bkuikmore. 

Mighty Bomq, to the north, lying at no great length in 
the idle immeneity around it. 

M. Janwn, Jr., Trans. Sketches, p. 178. 

8 . A vast extent, degree, bulk, or quantity; a 
very great amount. 

Immensivef (i-mcn'siv), a. [< OF. immenatf; 
as immenae 4- -tre.] Immense. 

Then this immeneive oup 
(»f aroiiiatike wiiie^ 

Catullus, I qusife up 
To that terce muse of thine. 

Herriek, Hesperldea p. 84. 

immaiiBiirabiUty (i-men^s$-ra-biri-ti), u, [< 
immenaurahle: HeeJnlity,} The quality of be- 
ing immensurable ; immeasurableness. 

Immensiurable (i-mcn' 911 -ra-bi), a, [s F. im* 
mcnaurable ss Sp. iumenaurable s Pg. immenau* 
ravel s It, immcnanrabile, < LL. inmenaurabilia, 
immeasurable, < L. in* priv. 4- LL. menaura* 
mensurable: noo mensurable.] Incapable 
of being measured; immeasurable. 

The law of nature^ ... a term of immeneuraMe extent 

IFanl. 

immensiirate (i-men'§^-rat), a, [< LL. immen* 
auratua, not measured, <' L. in* priv, 4- LL. 
menauratuH, measured, pp. of menaurare, mea- 
sure: see menaurate, measure, v.] Unmeasured; 
immeasurable. [Bare.] 

Created nature . . . fell into an immensuraU dfrtanee 
from it [heaven]. W. Montague, Devoute Esssya 11. lx. 1 1. 

Isuiier (im' 6 r), n. Same as ember*gooae. 


immerdt (i-m6rd0» V. t, [< F. emmerder, cover 
with dune, < L. tn, on, + merda, dung.] To 
cover with dung. 

Let daws delight to immerd themselves In dung, whilst 
eagles sooru so pour a game as flies. 

(luarlee, Emhlema Int 

Isunerge (i-m^rj^, v. ;^pret. and pp. immerged, 
immerffing, [js lEj iminerger ss &p, inmer* 


■ff 

oal.] 


plunge: ^ ^ . 

plunge into or under anything, especially into 
a fluid; immerse. 

The church of God ... was then holy, not in title only 
and design, but practically and materlMly, and peraeout 
ed. and not immerged in secular temptations. 

^ "^Jer. Taylor, Works(ed. 1885^ XL 28 

You may inmerge it, replied he, into the ooe^ and ft 
will stand. Sterne, Sentimental Journey, The Wig. 

n. intrans. To disappear by entering into 
any medium, as a star into the fight of the sun, 
or the moon into the shadow of the earth, 
immerger (l-mer'jftr), n. That whieh immerges 
or dives : specifloally applied in ornithology to 
the Mergitorea or divers, 
inuner-goose (im'ftr-gfis), n. A dialectal vari- 
ant of ember*goo8e, 

in^eritt (i-merMt), n. (X in-B 4- merits n.] 
Want of merit or worth ; demerit. 


When I receive your llnea and find there 

of a passion, reason and my own tot mer g tell nett 
not be forma. 



iMBMritsdt (i-mer'i-ted), a* [< + meriUd.'l 

Unmerited. 

TboM on whom I here tn the identeoueeit manner 
dmirered ny bonnty and immeHUd favour have darted 
OQ mei Xing Chttriet, in the Frlnoely Pelieati, p. 270. 

inilMritOlUlf (i-mer'i-tue); a. [» F. immdrit^ s& 
8p. fnifi^Hfo as Pg. It. immeritOf < L. immeritus, 
iiimerittts, undoBerviug, < in- priv. + tnerituSf 
doBervixig; see fnerit, e.] Unaeserving. 

And ffivee lentenoe that hU confuting hath bln em- 
pknred about froto, immerittmt, and undeserving die* 
eourie. Jffitim, Colaeterloii. 

immenutble, InunerBlble (l-mer's^bi, -ni-bl), 
a. [< immerse -I- ~4bleJ Capable ox being 
immersed. Clob/s, 1717. 

I (i-mdrsOf and pp. immersed^ 

. iffimcrrin^. [< L. mmerauSf inmersus, pp. 
0 ! immergercj inmergere, dip or plunge into : nee 
immerge^ 1. To plunge into anything, espe- 
eially a fluid; sink; dip. 

More than a mile immermid within the wood. 

Dryden, Theodore and Bonorlii, L 80. 

These the Holdaw'e ni^ng flood 

Swept with their wattled ootei^ as o’er its banks 

It rose redundant, swol'ii with beating rains, 

And deep inmera'd beneath Its whirling wave. 

H^arfo/i> Kcloguei^ i. 

, immers'd 


. . . 

De^ in the flood, found, when he sought It not. 

The death he had deserv'd. Oewper, Task, vL 554. 

8 . Bpeoifleally, to baptize by immersion.— 3. 
Figuratively, to plunge into, as a state, occu- 
pation, interest etc.; in Volvo deeply: a8,totm- 
merae one’s self in business. 



own Soul? StUliwjJleett Sermons, 1. v. 

He who is immerasd in what concerns person or place 
oannot see the problem of eaistenue. Emertonf luteueot 


The Queen, immersed in such a tnuica . . . 
9tothat * “ * * 

Bidetowaid 


Game to that poiiit where first She saw the itlng 
I her from tlie city. 
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powers as the glass is employed, the method is called Jhe- 
mogeneoua immertiwu 

6. In eeram,, the application of the glaze to a 
piece of pottery by plunging it into a vessel 
filled with the glaze in a uquid state.— Xm- 
mendOB gUding. See gUding. 
immeniOHist (i-m6r * shon -ist), n. [< immer^ 
aion -i- -itff.] One who holds that immersion is 
essential to Christian baptism. See IkifUat^ 2. 
Immersores (im-6r-sd'rez), ». pL [nL.. pi. 
of immeraor^ dipper, < L. immersuat pp. of inh 
mergere: eeeimmerae.'] In Macgiluvray’s sys- 
tem, an artificial order of birds which dive, as 
the water-ouzels and kingfishers. [Not in use.] 
immesli (im-meshO> v. U [< + meah, Ct 

enmesh.] ' To involve in or as in the meshes of a 
net; entangle; enmesh. Also inmesh. 

I thui beoamo immtshed in the web he had apun for my 
reception. JHeksws, David Copporfidd, lit. 

Immetbodedf (i-meth^pd-od), a. [< tn-S + 
method + Unmethodical. 

Their audden thoughts, immsthoded dlaoouraea, and Slov- 
enly aermocinaUuna. Waterhouset Apology, p. 167. 

Ixnxnethodical (im-^thod'i-k^), a, [< in-^ + 
mcthodicaL] Not methodical ; without system- 
atic arrangement; disorderly; irregular; con- 
fused. 

In grammar, rhetoric, logic, my education waa imper- 
fect because immeihodical, 

•f. Adamst Letters to his WUe^ czlviL 

iHUnethodically (im-e-thod^i-kal-i), adv. In an 
immethodical manner; without order or regu- 
larity; irregularly. 

linmAibodicalneBB (Im-^-thodM-kal-nes), n. 
The condition or qniility of being immethodical ; 
want of method; confusion. 

Immethodize (i-meth'pd-lz), e. f.; pret. and 
pp. immethodisedf ppr. *immethodising. [< tn-8 
+ method + "" 

[Rare.] 
imxnetni 


To render immethodical. 


imnWgaMa , 

The IsNiriyrsfieiif Of the AxaMsiis Into Boi^^ 

T. IKorton, mst Bng. POe&y, L IIIL 

A great tide of immitgrtMon sets oontinnally to Amer- 
ica. Theodore Parker ^ Sermons, Int 

Oommisrianflrs of Smmlgratloii, in the united Btatos, 
officers appointed to supervise the entrance and trans- 
portation of immigrants, aud to care for their interests 
generally. 

imminence (im^i-nens), n. [s F. imminence a 
8 p« inminenda ass Pg! imminendassIU immineneOf 
<X. immtnenffa, inminentkif < fmmfn 0 ii(f-)g, ia- 
mfnen(t-) 8 , ppr. of imminerCf inminere, project 
over : see imminent,’] 1 . The quality or condi- 
tion of being imminent. 

The imfwinenes of any danger or distress. FaXler* 
2. That which is imminent; impending evil or 
danger. 

Dare sll imnUnenoe that gods and men 
Address their dangers in. Shak,, T. and C., v. 11. 

The morbid imminmees of this age [puberty] are few ; 
disorders of the nervous system, chorea and eptlepey, miy 
arise : annmla aud rheumatism are common enough. 

Quaint Med. Diet, p. 1161. 

imminent (im^i-nent), a. [» F. imminent os 
Bp. inminente ss Pg. It. inminente, < L. immU 
nen(t-)8, inminmlU)8. ppr. of immineref inmi- 
nere, project over or toward, overhang, < in, on, 
+ eiinere, project. Qi, eminentf prominent,] 1. 
Overhan^ng j fixed pendently or so as to over- 
look; projecting from above. [Archaic.] 

Their eyes ever imminent upon worldly matters. 

MUtout Beformatlon In Bng., U. 

The gloom of high-ls^, old stone citlea immimerd on 
the windy seaborn H. X. Stevensmt Borei^er at Home. 

Hence— 2. Threatening or about to fall or to 
occur: impending threateningly; hanging over 
one’s nead. 

Of hair-breadth ’scapes i’ the imminent deadly breach. 

(9Aa».,OtbeUo,La 

Void of all fear, they run into imminent dangers. 

Burteut Anat. of Md., To the Beader, p. 40. 


ical (i-met'ri-kal), a. [< + metrU 

' ‘ w. 


inuncniOf (i-m6rs'), a, [ss Pg. It. immeraOf < 
L. immeraua, pp.: see the verb.] Immersed; 
buried; covered; deeply sunk. 

And besides, I practise as I do advise : which is, after 
long Inquiry of tliiugh immerse in matter, to interpose 
-eiubjeotwli- ^ ■ * ^ 


Tennyson, Guinevere. Not metrical ; uhmetricia 


French and Italian moat immstrieall. 

Their many ayllablos, in harsh collision, 

Fall as they brake their necks. 

Chapman, Iliad, To the Beader, 1. 164* 


Commingled with the gloom of imminent war, 
The shaaow of His loss drew like e '*~ 
Tennyson, IdyUs 

imminentlF (im'i-npnt-li), adv. 


b which is Immatorlate^ or less materlate. 

naeon, Kat Hist, 1 116. 

immened (i-m0rstO> P* O, l. Deeply plunged 
into a fiuid, or, fbraratively, into some state, oc- 
cupation, etc .—2. lubot: (a) Growing wholly 
unaer water, as aquatic plants. (6) Griginat^ 
ing beneath the surface of the matrix, or be- 
neath the soil. In moases the oapaule is said to be Im- 
meraed when covered over and concealed by the leaves of 
the periotuetium. The fructification of lichens is immersed 
when sunk or jdunged into the thalluB. 

8. In entanUf said of a part which is somewhat 
or wholly sunken in another part, as the head 
when it is covered by the protnorax.— immersed 
eyes, eyea which are not raised above the surface of the 
mvroundlng integument, appearing partly covered by it, 
Bi in certain beetles, etc. 

ImiliarBible, a, 8ee immeraable. 

ImmoraiOII (i-m^r's^n), n. [s F. immerakm 
ss Bp. inmeraUm ar Pg. immerado « It. immer- 
aionCf < LL. fmmdrrio(n-), intneraio(n-), < L. im- 
mergiref inmergere, pp. immeratta, inmeraua^ dip 
or piunM into: see immerae, immerge.] 1. The 
aot of Immersing, or the state of being im- 
mersed; a sinking or dipping into a fluid. 

The Monitor, with only twelve feet immeret/an, could 
tike any pl^tion. The Century, XXIX. 744. 

Bpecifically — 2. A mode of administering bap- 
tism by dipping or plunging the whole person 
into water. 

In baptiam we are aunk under water, and then miaed 
above the water again : which waa the manner of baptis- 
ing In the Chrlatian chnrch, by immenion, and not by as- 
penlou, tm of late times, Donne, Sermons, xzk. 

8. Figuratively, the aot of overwhelming, or the 
State of being deeply engaged; absoiptlon: as, 
immeraion in scientific studies. 

Toodeeptnlmiiierfiotilntheafialraofllfe. Aiterkury, 
4. In aatron,, the disappearance of a celestial 
body by passing either behind another or into 
its shadow: opposed to emersion, Theooonlta- 
tkm at a star la immfffion of the first kind; the eclipse 
at a aalellite, immereiun at the second kind. Also eafled 


Lamb Allowed the meaningless and irnmetrieal word 

"destiny” to stand at the end of 

ish 


Our first colonial period 
writings produced by imm 
M, C, 


” to stand at the end^of this lino, in place of the 

obviously right reading f ** disdain 

Swinburne, In Kinoteenth Century, XXI. 83. 

Immouble (i-m6'bl), n. [F.: see immobile,] 
In PVench law, an immovable ; real property. — 
inunsubles ILoUfh, quiuii-immovablo property ; mixed 
property. 

inunewf, t Beo emmew, 

immigrant (im^i-grs.nt), a, and n, [ss F. im- 
migrant = Sp. inmigrante s= Pg. immigrante, < 
L. immigran{t-)a, ppr. of immi^arvj remove 
into: see j I. a. Immigrating; hav- 
ing immigrated. 

. transmits to 11 a a body of 
mt Amoricani. 
fler, Hist Amer. Lit., II. 7. 

As to the origin of these immigrant cells, it may be re- 
garded aa oertaJn that they have paaaed inwards from the 
epithelium. K A. Sehdfer, Froc. J^y. Soo., XXXVIII. 0U. 

II. n. One who or that which immigratos, as 
a person, an animal, or a plant; specifically, a 
person who migrates into a country for the 
purpose of permanent residence : correlative to 
emigrant, as strictly used. 

It Is to tlio age of Burke, and of his fellow liberalists 
who came just after him, that we are beholden for the 
word immiorant, F. UdU, Mod. Bng., p. 288. 

It has booome more and more the habit of the richer 
olaaa in Ireland to go to England for Its enjoyment, and 
to feel itself socially rather English than Irisli. Thus the 
chasm between the immigrants and the aborigines has 
grown deeper. J, liryoSf Xew Princeton Bev., 111. 64. 

immigrate (im'i-grftt), v, t.; pret. aud pp. im- 
migrated, ppr. immigrating, T< I^. immtgratva, 
pp. of immtgrare, inmigrare (> Sp, inmigrar as 
F. immigrer), remove into, < in, in, + migrare, 
remove: see migrate, Ct, emigrate,] To pass 
or come into, as a new habitat or place of resi- 
dence; especially, to remove into a country of 
which one is not a native for the purpose of 
permanent residence; migrate or be conveyed 
into and settle in another country or region. 

The 
meal a 


t. In mhroaeoMf, the placing of a drop of liquid, 
sueh as water, between the object-glass ana the 
objeet. The rays of light thus paas into the objective 
^ medium than the air which ii otherwiae 



mb a 


r leas loss of light at the 
such an o^eetive (immerai^ 


abjis ^ or f ww a eiaiea-lens) haa the advaa greater 
laeifclBg dialanoe than a ^dry obfeotiva” if instead of 
mlirallqpid haflag the aame canaottva and diapanlTa 


atiOH (im-i-gra'shqn), n, [v F. immi- 
gration ss Sp, inmigradon ss Pg, immigrag&o, < 
L. nari^immgraHoin-), < immi^are, inmigrare, 
pp. immigratua, inmigratua, remove into: see 
immigrate.] The act of immigrating; the act 
or process of passing or removing into a coun- 
try for the purpose of permanent residence. 


^ ,, In an immi- 
nent manner; threaleuingly. 

immlngle (im-mlug'gl), v, t . ; pret. and pp. im- 
mingled, ppr. immingling. [< tn-l -I- mingle,] 
To mingle ; mix or unite together. [Bare.] 

In graceful dance immiwlsd, o'er the land, 

Pan, Pales, Flora, and Pomona play'd. 

Thornton, Castle of Indolence, U. 

immlnutlont (im-i-nfi^shon), n. [< L. imminu- 
tio^n-), inminuUo{n-), a lessoning, < imminuere, 
inminnere, pp. imminutua, inminutns, lessen, < 
in, in, on, + minuere, lessen: see miniah,] A 
lessening; diminution; decrease. Bp, Coain; 
Bay, 

And where is the absurdity of Dr. Spencer’s gradual de- 
clension or imminutOm of the theocracy, which Mr. W.'s 
gradual withdrawing of the extraordinary providence is 
not liable unto? Warburton, Divine Legation, v. 2. 

immiscibility (i-mis-i-bil'i-ti), n. [ss F. im- 
miadbiliU ss Sp. inmiadbtlidad; as immiadble 
+ -ity : sec -btlity.] The character of being 
immiscible; incapability of bei^ mixed. 

immiscible (i-mis^i-bl), a. [as FT immiadble b 
S p. inmiadble s= Pg. immiadeel, < ML. *immi8d- 
Inlia, unmixable. < Ii. in- nriv. + ML. miapibilia, 
mixable : see mtadble,") Not miscible ; incapa- 
ble of being or becoming mixed, as oil and wa- 
ter. 

It is incredible . . . that this . . . iathereiultof suoh 
a chaos of immiteible and conflicting nartioles. 

Cudworth, Intellectual Syitem. 

Immissicn (i-mish'qn), n. [b F. immiaaion ss 
Sp. inmiaion, < L. mmisaio(n-), inmi88io(n-), a 
letting in. < immittere, inmittere^p, immiaaua, 
inmiaaua, let in: see immit,'] 1. ^e aot of im- 
mitting or sending in; injection: correlative 
to emission, , 

It is ordinarily tmposalble never to wander with a 
thought or to be Interrupted with a sudden immiirrion 
Into his spirit in the midst of prayers. 

Jer, Taylor, Great Ezemplar, 11. 12. 

2. That which is immitted or sent in. 

Faith ... is presented to be an infused grace, an <m- 
miteion from God. Jer. Taylor, Great Ezemplar, Pref. 

Immit (im-mitO; v. t,) pret. and pp. immitted, 
ppr. immitHng, [ss It. mmittere, < L, immittere, 
inmittere, send or let inX in, in, 4- mittere, send. 

' Of. admit, emit, etc.] To send in; inject: cor- 
relative to emit. 

Having stopped it [a receiver] dlosewIthaBorew, I filled 
it further with air, which 1 immitted, 

Boyle, Wotkt, IV. 688. 

immitigable (i-mit'i^bl), a, [< in-S + miti- 
gable,] Not mitigable; incapable of being 
mitigated or appeased. 

Theee InmBigaiUe, these iron-hearted men. Barria, 


fmnlUgftblj aOv. In an im- 

mitiipaDla mannari 

Immfir (im-znikaOi 9, t [< ia-9 4* nUx. Of. equiy. 
L. UnnUseere, inmwcer^, < in, in, + miseere, mix,] 
To mix; mingle. 

Semsoni wltb theia immiafd. Inevitably 
Pull’d down the Mine deitraotion on niniMlf. 

A.,L1657. 

immlxable (i-mik's^bl), a. [< in-8 + mixahle.'\ 
Not capable of being mixed ; immiBcible. 

Fill a glHi tphere with luoh Uquon m maybe clear, of 
the aame colour and imnstaaftis. 

Bp. WUkint, Mathematical Maglok. 

inunizedt (i-mikst'}, a. [< tn-8 + mixed."] Un- 
mingled; pure. 

yniwe it doth ateddy atand, all-uniform. 

Pure^ pervious imnm% innocuoua mild. 

Dr. H. More, Payohathanaata, II. iL 22. 

Now to aMure yon, air, how pure and immiaoed the de- 
algn ia from any other than the public Intereat. 

Hoyfa, Worka VL 291. 

Immlztliret (i-miks'J(|p), ». [< i»-8 + mixture.] 
Freedom from mixture; absence of alloy. 


Bo that wo ara M I may aay, allowed what our nature 
joundeth the moat in, which la aorrow, to make up that 
wherein our loue ia the moat defeotiva which ia aunpli- 


oity and immiatwre. 

W. Montoffue, Devonte Eaaaya L xlv. | S. 

izunoblle (i-m5'bil), a. [Formerly immobta ; a 
F. immobile, also immeubh ss Sp. inmoble = Pg. 
inmobil, immovel ss It. immobile, < L. immobilie, 
inmobilia, immovable, < ia-priv. 4- mobilia, mov- 
able : Bee mobile.] Not mobile ; incapable of 
moving or of being moved; immovable; fixed; 
stable. 

immobility (im- 9 -bil'jL-ti),n. [^TP. immobility =: 
Pr. immoUUtat a Sp. immoviudad s Pg. imnw^ 
bilidade a It. immobilitd, < LL. immobiUta(J^)8, 
iumobiUta{U)8, immovablenesB, < L. immobilie, 
inmobilie, immovable : see immobile.] The char- 
acter or condition of being immobile or irre- 
movable; fixedness. 

The great Icgidative changea that ware effected at the 
Revolution— the imiMbUity of the Judgea. the reform of 
the trials for treason, etc. Lteky, Eiig. in lath Gent., L 

immobilizatioa (i-m 6 ^bl-li-za'shqn), n. A mak- 
ing immobile; reduction to immobilily. 

ImmMiudion fof a dlaeaaed Jolntl Should not be con- 
tinued longer than neoeasaxy. Quain, Med. Diet., p. 780. 

immobilize (i-mo^bi-llz), v. f,; jpret. and pp. 
immobilize^ ppr. immobilizim. r< immobile + 
4^.] 1. To render immobile; fix so as to be 
or become immovable. 

In CMea of doubt it is better to abstain from much 
handling, and treat the case as If it were compound, using 
eveiT means to keep the wound aseptic, and to immoltUite 
the fimb. Handbook efUed. ffoianoM, 111, 286, 

2. To deprive of the capacity for mobilization. 

Four French army corps and half of the French fleet are 
immobUiud. ConUmporary JUv., UI. 886. 

Immobleti O. Same as immobile. 

And therefore be lawes called holy, because it is not 
lawfttll to broke them ; but they be fenue and immoblo. 

Joye, Expos, at Daniel, v. 

immoderate (i-mod'e-rat). a. [as F. immoddry 
s Sp. inmoderado a’Pg. immoaerado as It. im~ 
moderato, < L. immoderatus, inmoderatus, with- 
out measure, < in- priv. 4- moderatue, mea- 
sured: see moderate, a.] Not moderate; not 
confined to just or reasonable limits; oxoes- 
Bive; extravagant; unreasonable. 

Bo every scope, by the immoderate use. 

Turns to restraint. Shdk., M. for M,, L & 

It is not the greatness of men’s condition, but their im- 
moderate love to the world, which ruins and destroys their 
soula attUingJUat, Sermon^ 1. zil. 

"flyo. Intempemta exorbitant^ inordinate. 

immoderately (i-mod'g-rat-li), ado. In an im- 
moderate degree; excessively; unreasonal^. 

ImmoderateneBB (i-mod'e-rj^t-nes), n. The 
character or condition of bemg immoderate ; 
exoesB; extravagance. 

It is for the Christian heart to be taken up with other 
desires, such as wherein there can be no danger of fm- 
fnedamtanaca. Bp. HaU, Contentation, | 23. 

immoderatioil (l-mod-fl-ra'shQn), n. [as F. im- 
moddraUon as Sp. inmoderaeion ss Pg. immode- 
ragSof < L. priv. 4- moderatio{n^, modera- 
tion.] Ibccess; want of moderation. 

immodOBt (i-mod'est), a. [b F, immodeste ss 
Bp. inmodeato b Pg. it. immodeato, immodest, 
< L. immodeatua, inmodeatua, unrestradned, ex- 
cessive, immoderate, < in- priv. 4- modeatua, re- 
strained moderate, modest: see modest.] 1 . 
Not modest as regards one’s pretension or as- 
sertions; forward; arrogant. 

For a man to deny that ever Buoh things hajmened , . . 
Is so taunocM a thing as anysober man would be ashamed 
€1. S!p.raHfif^ Natural ReUgliiu,i. 7. 
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I am Botlmfiiediif eiMMigh to assume to speak forother 
readers but for my own part I have become rather tired 
of Afriean tiaveUers. AMrieJh,TonkimtoPesth,p.l07. 

2. Not modest in conduct, utterance, or signifi- 
cance; wanting delicacy or propriety; espe- 
cially, showing lewdnesB of thought or feeling; 
indelicate; indecent. 

To gain the langoage, 

’Tis needful that the most immodeet word 
Re look’d upon and leam'd. 

^k«ar.,2Hen.lV.,lv.4. 
Immodeet words admit of no defence, 

For want of decency is want of sense. 

Boeootnmon, Translated Verse, 1. US. 

immodestly (i-mod'est-li), adv. In an immod- 
est manner. 

immodasty (i-mod^es-ti), n. [a F. immodeatie 
B Sp. inmodeatia b Pg. It. immodeatia, < L. im- 
modeatia, inntodeiaiia, unrestrained conduct, im- 
modesty, < immodeatua, inmodeatua, immodest: 
see immodeat.] Want of modesty, (a) Forward- 
ness i arrogance or want of proper reserva 

1 am thereby led into an immodeety of proclaiming an- 
other work. air II. Wotton, Reliqulie, p. 71. 

(b) Indecency; indelicacy; unobaitity. 

Fray you, think it no inmodetby, 1 kiss you. 

Fietdker, Pilgrim, iU. 7. 

immolate (im'$-l&t), v. t\ pret. and pp. immo- 
lated, ppr. immolating. [< L. immolatua, inmo- 
latua, pp. of inmolare, inmolare (> It. immolare 
a Pg. immolar b Sp. tnmolar a F. immoler), 
sacrifice, orig. sprinkle (the victim) with sacri- 
ficial meal (meal mixed with salt), < in, on, + 
mola, meal mixed with salt, gritSj also a mill: 
see mill^, mok^.] To kill as a sacrificial victim ; 
offer in sacrifice; make a sacrifice of. 

Barbarous worshippers, who not onlyfmwiofofe to them 

t their deltiesj the lives of men but . . . the virtue and 
tonour of women. Boyle, Works, V. 282. 

The ministers . . . had offered to itnmotata at the same 
shrine the most valuable of the national acquisitions. 

Burke, A Regieldo Peace, ill. 
In Peru, whore there were habitual human sacrlfloes, 
men taken captive were immoloUd to the father of the 
Ynoai^ the Sun. U. Spencer, Prin. of Soclol., 1 269. 
sft 


Walpcdalf at the Mme’tlmehfs aouMof thepublie wdfvi 
were auprene in his mind. 

George Xliot, Thecphrastus Sadi, xvL 
When we call a thing immoral In a legal sensa we do 
not mean so much that it Is ethically wrong m that, ao- 
oordiiig tothe common undentanding of reasonable men, 
it would be a scandal for a court of jiistloe to treat It m 
lawful or indifferent^ though the transaotlou may not 
come within any jpoiltive prohibition or peualta. 

Quoted in Bapa^ and Lauirenee'a Law Diet., £ 627, note. 
■Byn. IllegtUt Wieked, etc. See erimineU. 
immorality (im-^ral'i-ti), n.; pi. immoraUHea 
(-tiz). [ss F. immorality s Sp. inm&raUdad 
B Pg. immoralidade b It. immoralitd, < ML. 
Hmmoralita{t-)8, immorally, < ^immoralia, im- 
moral: see immoral,] 1. The character of be- 
ing immoral; transgression of the moral law; 
immoral thought or action; wickedness; dis- 
soluteness; licentiousness. 

A restlessness in men’s minds to be something they sre 
not, and have something they have uot, is the root of all 
immoralUy. W. Temj^ Life and Fortune. 

2. An immoral act or practice. 

Luxury and sloth, and tlien a great drove of heresies and 
immoralUUe, broke loose among them. 

Milton, Def. of the People of SnfflanA 

immorally (i-mor'^-i), adv. In an immoral 
mozmer; in violation of morality; viciously; 
licentiously. 

immorigeronst (im- 9 -rij'e-rus), o. [< <fi-« 4- 
morigeroua.] Rude; uncivil; disobedient, 


mmolatioil (im-o-ld'shon), n. [b F. immola- 
tion ss Sp. inmomion =s Pg. immola^ b It. 
immolazione, < L. imm)laHo{n-), inmoUitio{n-), < 
immolare, inmolare, sacrifice : see immolate.] 1 . 
The act of immolating, or the state of being im- 
molated. 

In the picture of the fmmoldtfon of Isaae, or Abraham 
saorlflolng his son, Isaac Is described h a little boy* 

Sir T. Broum, Volg. Err., v. & 

Oh, if our ends were less achievable 
By slow approaches than by single act 
Of immolation, any phase of death. 

We were as prompt to spring against the pikea 
Or down the fiery gulf, aa talk of it. 

Tennyaon, Mnoess, iU. 

2. A sacrificial offering; a sacrifice. 

• We make more barbarous immolatioM than the most 
mvage heathens. Decay qf Chrietian Piety. 

immolator (im'5-lft-tqr), n. [ss F. immolateur 
B Sp. intnolador b rg. iffimolador ss It. immo- 
latore, < L. immolator, inmolator, < immolare, 
inmolare, sacrifice : see immolate.] One who im- 
molates or offers in sacrifice, 
immomeiltf (i-m5'mgnt), a. [< in-^ 4- moment, 
taken as equiv. to momentoua.] Trifling. 

Bay, good Ctasar, 

That 1 some lady trifles have reaerv’d, 

Immoment toys. 8hak,, A. and C., v. 2. 

immomontoxiBt (im-^men' tns) , a. [< f n -8 4- mo- 
mentoua.] Not momentous; unimportant, 
immonazteredt, a. [< in-^ 4- monaateriy) 4- 
-ed^,] Dwelling secluded In a monastery. 

Immonaeter'd in Kent, where first she breath’d the air. 

Drayton, Polyolblon, xzlv. 1272. 

immoral (i-mor>l), a. [s F. immoral b Sp. 
inmoral ss Pg. immoral b It, immorale, < ML. 
Hmmoralis, CL. in- priv. 4- moralia, moral: see 
moral.] 1. Not moral; not conforming to or 
coneistent with the moral law; unprincipled; 
dissolute; vicious; licentious. 

A flatterer of vice Is an immoral man. Johnaon. 

Oive up money, * . . give the earth itself and all It con- 
taini^ rasher than do an immoral act. 

Jeffereon, OorreBpondenoe^ I. SB.'i. 

Morality is deeply interested in tbie, that what Is im- 
moral shall not be presented to the Imagination of the 
young and susceptible in constant oonnection with what 
u attractive. Macaulay, Comic Dramatiste. 

2. Contrary to good order or public welfare; 
biimical to the rights or common interests of 
others: a legal and commercial sense. 

He la politloal leader! would be Icm imnoroL even 
he were aalai in his personal habitaM Sir Rcbert 


Every Indignation against the person of the man In us 
is pride and self-love, and towaids others ungentleness, 
and an immorigeroue spirit 

Jet, Taylor, Works (ed. 1886X L 211. 

immorlgWOluaesM (im-f-rij's-nu-iies), ». 
Kudeness; incivility; diBobedienoe. 

We shall best know that our will is in obedlende, by 
our cheerful managing, by our swift execution, for all d^ 
grees of delay are degreea of immorigeroumm and un- 
wlllliigneaa. Jer. Taylor, Worka (ed. 188BX 1. 66. 

immortal (i-mdr't^, a. and n. [< ME. im- 
mortal, inmortal b F. immortal ss inmortal 
B Pg. immortal b It. immortale, < L. immortaUa, 
inmortalia, undying, < priv. 4- mortalla, lia- 
ble to death, mortal: see mortal.] I, a, 1 . 
Not mortal; not liable or subject to death; 
having unlimited existence; undying. 

Wheifore thou aoholdeat thenke and Impreaae it in thi 
mynde that nothing is inmortaUe bat only God, that made 
alie thing. MandoMU, Itavela, p. 196, 

Unto the King etomat, immortal, iiiviaibleb the only wise 
God, be honour and glory fur ever. 1 Tim. L 17. 

Ferhapa the longing to he ao 
Uelpi make the aoul immorUd. 

Ztouwll, longing. 

Hence»2. Unceasing; inextinguishable; im- 
perishable ; destined to endure for all time: as, 
immortal hopes ; immortal fame. 

lhave 

Immortal longlnga in me. 

ahak., A. and C., v. X 
lap me In aoft Lydian aira 
Married to immortal verae. 

iril(on,L’Allegro,L187. 
That breast Imbued with such immortal fire. 

Byron, Ohilde Harold, iL SOI 

8 f. Indefatigable; unobangiug. 

This I was glad of, and lowere Sll the real of ua, though 
1 know 1 have made myaelf an immortal enemy by it 

Pepyo, Dia^, Jan. 1668. 
■Byn. Perpetual, BverUuHng, etc. (aee eternal); Inoor- 
ru|DMble, deathleaa enduring, unfading. 

II. ft. 1. One who is immortal, or exempt 
from death or annihilation.— 2. One of the gods 
of classical mythology : usually in the pliw. 

Never, believe mc^ 

Appear the Immortale, 

Never alone. 

Cotoridge, Viait of the Qoda<Imit. of SohtUei). 

Hm Forty Hninortsls, the memben of the Firenoh Aoad- 
emy : an affected deaignation, alluding to the perpetuity 
of their number and aucceasion, and to their suppcM en- 
during fame in their several dq»rtmentB of literature,— 
Tbs immortal (a) The claaaioBl divinities. Bee del. 
X above, (b) The name of the royal guard of anolentPw- 
na, the members of which were magaifloently equipped 
and numeroasly attended. 

immoTtalisalfion, immortalize. SeefeimorSfii- 

ization, immortalize. 

immoixalizt (i-mdr^tal-ist), n. [< immortal 4* 
•4at.] One who holds that the soiil is immortal* 

This learning they bad from the inhabitants by later, 
who were called ImmortaUata, becMM in the midatof all 
their dark iiotiona of things they mw thia olearly, that 
virtuona and good man do not dle^ but their aoula do go 
into bleaaed r^ona. 

tJer.Faplor, Funeral SennonaSSX {Latham.) 

immortality (im-d]vtal'ji-ti)> n. [b F. immor- 
tality B Sp. inmortdUdeA m Pg. mmortaUdade 
ss It. immortaUtA, < L. immortalita(t-)a, inmor- 
talita(t-)a, undyingness, < immortaUa, inmot- 
talia, undying: see immortdl,] 1. The oondl- 



tion or qoaU^ of being immortal; exemption 
fK»m dcSkth or annihi&tion ; unending exii- 
tence. 

Jmob dulitv who bath aholiibed death, and hath bronght 
life and iminertatiey to light through the goepd. 

xTim. Lia 

After many a lummer diet the iwan. 

Me only omd ifiuiioreoliey 
Goninmee. Temnyton, Tithonue. 

• We have itrongly within ns the sense of an undying 
prlnoiple, and we transfer that true sense to this life and 
to the body, Instead of Interpreting it justly as the prom- 
ise of spiritual immortaUty, 

Hawthorne, fteptlinltts Vdton, p. 14. 

2. Exemption from oblivion; perpetuity: ae, 
the immortality of fame. 

I held It ever, 

virtue and cunning were endowments greater 
Than nobleness and riches : . . . 

. . . attends the former. 

Making a man a god. Shak,, Terlclea Hi. 2. 

Thoiiglits whose very sweetness yleldeUi proof 
That they were bom for immortality, 

Wordrworth, Eocles. Sonnet^ 111# 48. 

Oondltloiial immortality, in IhrM. See eondUionai, 
inmortalisation (i-mdr^tal-i-za'sbqn), n. [< 
immortalize + -affon.] The act of immortaliz- 
ing, or the state of l^iug immortalized. Also 
spelled immortalisation » 

iaunortalixe (i-m6r'tal-iz), v.; pret. and pp. im- 
martdlieedf ppr. irntmirtaHsiHg. [= F. immorta^ 
User B 6p. inmortalisar a= Pg. imnuMrializar s It. 
immortatizzare; as immortal + 1, trans, 

1. To render immortal; endow with immortal- 
ity : as, the demigoda immortalized by diipitor. 
» 2. To exempt from oblivion ; bestow unend- 
ing fame upon ; perpetuate. 

Drive them from Orleans, and be imsMrUdie'd. 

Shak,, 1 Hen. VL, 1. 2. 

Sometimes, misguided by the tuneful throng, 

I look for streams imwortalizpd In song, 

That lost in silence and oblivion lie. 

Addison, Letter from Italy. 
Blest he the Art that can immortaliUt 
The Art that baffles Time's tyrannic claim 
To quench it Cowper, My Mother's Picture. 

XL intrans* To become immortal. [Kare.] 

Fix the years precise 

When British bsrds began to immortaUee. 

Pope, Imit of Horace, 11. i. 64, 
Also spelled immortalise, 
immortally (i-mOr' tal-i), adw 1. In an im- 
mortal manner; eternally ; with exemption from 
death or from oblivion. 

There Is your crown: 

And He that wears the crown immortaUy 
Long guard it yours t Shak,, 2 Hen. iV., iv. 4. 
Therefore she is immortally my bride : 

Chance cannot change that love, nor time impair. 

Hrouminy, Any Wife to any Husband. 

2t. Exceedingly: as, immortally glad,” Jiev. 
B. BurUm. 

Immortelle (im-6r-tel'), n. [F., fern, of immor- 
telf undying: see immortal'] Any one of the 
flowers commonly called everlasting, or a wreath 
made of such flowers. From their papciy texture, 

I flowers r^ln tooir natural color ana appearance 
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Population, we aoe,prodnoea a sward of fliuaa srand in- 
dent dties in the most desert parts of Africa, which keeps 
the sand immomakU till the i^aoe is no longer inhabited. 

Brwoe, Source of the L 11. 

ImmovakU, inflz’d, and froien round. 

MUim, P. L., 11. 002. 

2. Not to be moved from a pun>ose ; steadfast ; 
fixed; that cannot be induced to change or al- 
ter: as, a man who remains immovable, 

Mr. Jorkins has his opinion on Uiese points. ... Mr. 
Jorkins Is immovable, IHeketw, David Oopperfleld, zziil. 

8. Incapable of being altered or E^aken; un- 
alterable ; unchangeable : as, an immovable pur- 
pose or resolution.— 4. That cannot be affected; 
not impressible ; impassive; unfeeling. 

How much happier is he who • . . remains immovable 
and smiles at the madness of the dance about him? 

Dryden, Don Sebastian. 


piseo the dnnictar of a rafttge or soytam to siqr tnt fla^ 
Ing to Its proteetlon (aee sondtieiw); (2) rmu, aiempt- 
Ing the pnmerty of the ohnnh and the deigy from aeen- 
lar Juriiaioaon and taxation ; f8> penenat, exemptfaig the 
clergy themadveairom the civil duties inomnbent on othn* 
oitisens and from Isy jurisdiction. These eodeslastleal im- 
mmiftie^, once very numerous are now vary mnoh re- 
atricted. 

4. See the quotation. 

1 have hitherto described the assodation of freemen 
whose rank was equal, or but Slightly different and who 
lived together upon terms of equality. Outside this asao- 
elation mere were two otherforms <n aooiety. There was 
the Household, considered as a ooiporatebo^, without any • 
rdation to other Households. There were the relations of 
the Household to its Inferiors arising from thdr common 
subordination. The independent position of the House- 
hold may be called ImmanUy, as opposed to the Commu- 
nity. IF. E, Hoam, Aryan Household, p. 28X 


Congrcgatloiiof InuiHiiiittei. Beaeongriigation,e(,a\. 
immure (i-mtlr'), e. f. ; pret. and pp. immuredf 
6, In law, not liable to be removed; perma- ppr, immuring, [Formerly also eniiitf re; < OF. 
nent in place ; real, as distinguished from peiv emmurrer b Pr. enmurar, emurar, < ML. (mma- 
soual. rare, shut within wallis < L. tn, in, 4* mwr^ a 

There are things immovable by their nature, others by mural, mure,] If- To surround With 


their destination, and others by the objects to which they 
are applied. Eauvier, 

JmmovtMo fhast Seo/radi.^Byn. Firm, stable, un- 
shaken, rooted, resolute. 

11. n. That which cannot be moved; specifi- 
cally, ill law, land, or any appurtenance fixed 
to or running with the land, immovables aie 
things that are stationary by nature, as laud and trees, or 
are so made by the hand of man, as buildings and their ac- 
cessories, or by the objects to which they apply, as servi- 
tudes. 

Also immoveable, 

ImmovablenesB (i-mfi^v^bl-nes), n. The qual- 
ity of being immovable. 

immovably (i-mO^va-bli), adv. In an immova* 


walls; wall; fortify; protect. 

Alexander dying, Lysimachtti . . . inwniirsdltifheolty] 
wttli a wall. Sondys, Travailed p. 18. 

Such things which were great instruments of public enda 
and things of highest use, were also, in all societies of men, 
of greatest honour, and immured by reverence and the se- 
ourity of laws. Jer, Taylor, works (ed. 1885X !• 156. 

2. To inclose within walls; hence, to shut up 
or confine, in general. 

1 mean, setting thee at liberty, enfreedoming thy person ; 
thou wert I'mmuredL restrained, captivated, bound. 


In the hot prison of the present. 

M, Arnold, Crowing Old. 


1.^ ^ A.i~uh 

Immundf (i-mund'), a, [b F. immonde b Sp. 
inmundo = Pg. immundo b It. immondo, < L. fm- 
mundm, inmundus, unelean, < fn- priv. + mun- 
due, clean : see mundation,] Unclean. 

Immund and sordid manner of life. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 161. 

immimdicityt (im-un-dis'ji-ti), n, [b F. fm- 
mondieite, irreg, < ML. imniundieitia, for L. inh 
munditia, inmutiditia, unclcanneHS, < immtmdus, 
uncloaii: ova immund,] Uncleauiiess. 


sure; a wall. 

Troy, within whose strong immurea 
The ravlui’d Helen, Meiielaus* queen, 

With wanton Paris sleeps. Shak., T. and C., FroL 

Immurement (i-mur'mBnt), n. [< immure + 
-went,'] The act of immunng, or the state of 
being immiired; imprisonment. 

Our peregrinations made It very clear that Caroaasonne 
was iniprmable ; it Is Impossible to imagine^ without hav- 
ing soon them * “ " ‘ ' ■ ‘ 


. „ jem, such reflnoments of immuremeni, such ln< 

geiiuities of resistance. //. Jamea, Jr„ Little Tour, p. 161. 
sByn. Inoarearationirko, Bee eapfivffy. 

WhoKOTw will ontm Into . courae of unisliw hi. n». inmnudcalt. a. [< <n.» + mumeal. Of. LIj. im. 
ture (»f that humour . . . shall recover the right savour 1 , « oiWo iL. i 
and gust of nurlty by Uio same degree ho is cleansed from W wgfCIMr, tnmuMouk, unmusical.] Unmusical. 

All sounds are either musical aounda, which we call tonea 
. . . which sounds are ever equsl; or imfMtaieal lonnda 
which are ever unequal. Jiaeon, Hat Hist, 1 101. 

immutability (i-mu-tB-bil'i-ti), n, [b F. im~ 
mutabiliU b Bp. inmutabiliaad b Pg. immutabi- 
lidadewzlt, immutabHitA, < L. immutabilita{U)8, 


and gust of purity by Uio same degree ho is cleansed from 
the other immufidieity. 

W. Montague, Devoute Essays, 1. xli. 4 :t. 

immune (i-inun')» < 7 . and w. (b OP. inmm, fw- 

mimv s= Sp. 


these flowers retain thoir natural color ana appearance 
after drying, and are Uiorefore much used for wreaths for 
nvet or dyed of other colors lor ornamental puxposes. 
Bee avtrlaatwg, n., 8. 


Alas for love, alas for fleeting breath — 

Immortelles bloom with Beauty's bridal i 

Locker, A Human Sknll. 

immortifleationt (i-mdr^ti-fi-ka'shon), n. [b 
F. immortiJicaHon s Bp. inmortifieacion ss Pg. 
immortyieagilo s= It, immortificazUme; as in-® + 
mortification,] Want of mortification or sub- 
jection of the passions. 

Arguments of an 111 condition, of immorHfieation of 
vioiooa habits. Jar, Taylor, Works (ed. 1886X 

immotile (l-mo^til), a, [< in-® + morife.] Not 
motile; stationary; not moving. 

Propagation by means of three immotUe oigin% gene^ 
ally placed upon distinct plants. 

JET. 0 , IFomf, Smithsonian Cont to XnowL, XIX. 218. 

immoundt, r,t, [< tn-i + mound,] To inclose 
within mounds or high banks ; dam up. 

The liluer fronted Star . . . 

Pours with less pow'r her plentious Influanoe 
Vpon these straight and narrow streamed Fennes 
And In-land Sea^ which many a Mount inunounda, 
Then on an Ocean vast and void of bounds. 

Sylveater, tr. of Dn Bartai's Wada^ L 8. 

ImmoVEbility (i-md-yg-bil'i-ti ), fi. [< immova- 
ble: see -bility.] The condition or quality of 
being immovable; steadfastness. 

iaunOTOble (i-md'vjp-bl), a. and n. [b OF. im- 
movaMe, immouvahte, F. immouvahle b Bp. in- 
moMk; as in-® + movable, Ct, immobUeT] I. 
a. 1, Inoapable of being moved or displaced ; 
too hoavy or Arm to be moved; firmly fixed; 


ue (i-n 

= Bp. inmunc b Pg. It. immune, < L. im- 
nimna, inmunis, exempt from public service or 
charges, free, exempt, < tw- pnv.+ niunia, serv- 
ing, mnnna, service, duty, charge; cf. com won, 
commune^,] I, «. Exempt; Kpocifically, pro- 
tected by inoculation: as, an immune animal. 

n.. One who is exempt ; specifically, one 
who is protected from a particular disease by 
inoculation or by a previous attack, 
immunity (i-mu^njl-ti), n.; pi. immunities (-tiz). 

[b F. immunitS b Pr. immunilat s Bp. inmuiti- 
dad B Pg. immunidade b It. inmunim, < L. im- 

munita{U)ii,inmuMltt(t.)8, exemption from pub- Immutable (i-mfi'ta-bl), a. [< MB. immutdbU, 
he service or oharges, < mmunis, exemjit from < OP. {mmutoble, also immuotu, P. immuaVle 


inmutabiHta(t-)s, unchangeableness. < immuta- 
hilis, inmutabilis, unchangeable : see immutable,] 
The quality of being immutable; f 
ness; unchangeableness; iuvariabli 


immutable- 
eness. 

Ood, willing more abundantly to shew unto the heirs of 
promise the immuZabaily of his counsel, conflrmod It 
an oath. Heb. vi. if. 

The Egyptians are the Healthiest People of tho World, 
by reason of the immutability of their Air. 

"" T Embalming (ei 


Oremhill, Art at 1 


Ing (ed. 1706), p. 147. 


public service or chai^^s: see immune.] 1. 
Exemption from obligation or responsibility in 
any respect, conferred by law or a sovereign 
act; freedom from legal liability; an exemption 
conferred, as from public service or charges, 
or from penalty for any uarticular act or course 
of conduct; hence, special privilege; libeity to 
do or refrain from doing any particular thing. 


Bp. inmutable b Pg. immutavel b It. immutabile, 
< L. immutabilis, inmutalnlis, unchangeable, < 
tn- priv. + mutabilis, changeable: sec muta- 
ble,] 1. Not mutable ; not capable or suscep- 
tible of change; not subject to mutation; un- 
changeable; invariable; unalterable. 

That by two immutable things, in which it i 
‘ ' - - ' - - • tiiavoai 


The old Hans had extraordinary Immunitiea given them 
by our Henry III. Howell, Lottery 1. vi. 8. 

When they could hope In nothing but their innocence^ 
inmfMUy was offered mem again if they would confess. 

D, Webster. 

Claims restitution of the dowry paid, 


sible for God to llc^ we might 1 , . 

Heb. vt 18. 

*‘Suoh," continues the Arabian Ichronioler], “was the 
immutable decree at destiny." 

Hraseott, Ferd. and Isa., L 16. 

2. In zodl,, not subject to variation in different 

i.:: individuals of a species; permanent: as, tfliwtt- 

Immufuitii oh^tew ot mukB^DnmuteU. Mont. 

Arvwvt in Miu *. AVI. ^ aeeent, 7.»8yiL Constant^ stable^ permanent, unde- 
2. Exemption from any natural or usual lia- . viating, fU^. 

bility. immutableneBfl (i-mfi'ta-bl-nes). It. Unchange- 

ButmanlsfralLandoanbatlUanatain ableuess: immutability. 

Alongi9n«}ii«fMgfromcg1etandpri^ imuutably (i-mfi'ta-bli), adv. In an immuta- 

a»ver, EipoMuiMian. 1, 8L mannep; vnobabmaky ; invariably. 
Di>naid^t^mQreMl)tottaluidiiamBii«itBna- Immutatet (i-mfl'tftt), «. [< L. immutattu, in- 

deur of genius? Neither has this an immamfiA He who iinnhunffAil ^ ini nviv -4- mutahm 

by force of wUl or of thought te great, and overlooks thou- ^ mutatus, 

sands, has toe ohmea of that eminence. changed, see mutate,] Unchanged. 

^ ihii«rir(m,€lcimpeniation.'|lim [BOF.^mwti- 

8. In eceUs, usage, the exemption of certain sa- b Sp. inmutaeion b It. immutazione, < h, 

ored places and eoclesiastical personages from immutatUdn-), inmutatio(n-), K^mutaa^, in- 
secular burdens and functions, and from acts watorc. change: see tfmmute.j Chrage; irons- 
regarded as repugnant to their sanctity. This formation ; substitution of one thing for an- 
Immunltgris of toreeunds: (l) ioaal,glriiig tothe sacred other. 
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B<A« tiMMit det60t» or mipluiMb or dlMrdor. or ^ 
myloHoiiln tho limenmudiei&otftDlyaltoring el&orflio 
eonBmltle gnmmottooll, or tbe lenGo^or both. 

Arte Eng. Poeile, p. 180. 
Lq^ whet delightfiil inmutaUoM 
On her loft flowing veet we oontemplate ! 

J>r, P■ychEthAIlm■l^^ L L 2 Sl 

Vatanl ImmiltAttOllt !■ where the form of that which 
bnngi about the change Is reodred In the thing that un> 
dergoea the change ai it edited in the former, ai where 
one body heati another.— flptrlttULl Immatatlont la 
where the form of the flrit thing iareceiredintheaeoond 
in eaae nilrituale. Thni^ when a colored object affeota the 
eye the latter doei not become colored. 

Immutet v. t, [a OF. immuer^ inmuer 

, inmutar a Pg. immutar a It. immutarCf 


I., ll l. 


Hp. inm 


form. 

Ood can Immediately fmmute, change^ oomipt • . • 
whatioever ideaaeth hia divine majeaty. 

SaUceldf Treatlae of Angdi^ p. lOQ. 


__fle 

land troe, 
talna a heigbtof 
The 


Sir T* Srowns, Vulg. Eir., iL 6. 
[im'O-pin), n. A valuable New Zea- 
lum eupresainum. The tmnk at- 
feet and a thickneaa of from 4 to 6 feet 


iktpoatonr __ 

ShoA, Rich. 

8. To rob. HalliwelL [Prov. Ei^.] 

impacablet. a. [< L. in- priv. + ML. paeahiliSf 
payable, lit. to Be appeased, < L. paeare^ ap- 
pease, pacify, < pax (pao-), peace: see pay i, 
peace.] Not to do appeased or quieted; un- 
appeasable. 

St) happle are they, and ao fortunate, 

Whom the Pierian aacred aiitera love. 

That, freed from bauda of impaoable fate 
And power of deatlL they live for aye above. 

Spenier, Buinea of Time, 1. 898. 

impackett. impaqnett, t [< OF. empaqueur, 
pack up, < en- + paquete^ pack up: see packet^ 
e.] To pack up ; pmoe in a packet. 

1 had aeveral letters impaquBUd with many others. 

Memoirs, Nov. 10, 1009. 

Impaokment (im-pak'ment), n. [< tfi-9 + pack 
+ -menW] The state of being closely surround- 
ed, crowded, or pressed, as by loe. JTanc. 
[Rare.] {Webster.) 

impact (im-pakt' ), o. t [< OF. impaetw^ empach 
Jo 


ILf intrana. To become worse; be lessened 
or e^eebled; deteriorate. 

flesh may impair, quoth ha^ but reason 
Can repair. Spaamt f . Q. 

She wu many dm impairing, and endur’d the ahiupeit 
Gonfliota of her aiokneiae with admirable patlenoe. 

Bvdyn, Diary (IdBS). 

_ [< <mpa<rl, 0 .] Diminu- 
tion; decreaie; loss; injury; disgrace. « 


impalrif (im-pto'), 
5 w 


Go tOL thou doat well but pocket it [a bribe] for all 
; tia no impair to thcK^ the grea^t do " 


that 


Of the outward huak of the 


Widow's Teara tl. 1. 

of the 


Inward, brushes, Ao.— luoh and suchlike afford they yearlr 
... . lca,p.8y. 


[Appar. < F. impair, unequal: 
[equal; unworthy; unjust. 


see 


je wood is red, solid, and heavy. Alao called rimu. 
imp (imp), n. [< ME. imps, ympc, < AS. impe ss 
8w. ffmp =5 Dan. ympe (W. imp, < E.) s= OF. F. 
ente (> D. ent) a Pr. empeuty a scion, shoot, twig, 

< ML. impotust a graft : see imp, v.] If. A scion ; 
shoot; graft; bud; slip. 

“I am Wra^" quod he ; ** 1 waa sum tymo a frera 
And tbe oouentes gardyiier for to graffo ympe»; 

On limitoures and liatrealeayngea 1 ymped, 

Tyl the! here leuea of low apoohe lordea to pleae." 

Piara Ptovnaai^iB), v. 187. 
Of fleUe trees ther comen wreoohed 

Chauair, ProL to Monk’s Tale, 1. 68. 

When the . • . cliff was mada they held it open with a 
wedge of wood . . . uiitill such time aa the imue or graffe 
. , . were let handsomely close witliiii the rlfi 

Holland, tr« of llhiy, zvli. 14. 

2t. A son; offspring; progeny. 

A lad of lifa an imp of feme. dfAaXr., Hen. V., Iv. 1. 
Lot ua pray for . . . the king’s moat excellent niajeaty 
and for . . . hla beloved son Edward, our prince, that 
moat angelic imp. Pathway <nf Praytt. 

An aiigel’a trumpe from hoanen proclaim’d hia name 
Icaus who came lost Adam’s impm to aauc. 

Kngland'u we/oome to Jamoa (lOOSX 

8. A young or small devil. 

They be impioua Idolatera wicked heretloa, peraona ex< 
oommunioabla yea, .and oaat out for notorious Improbity. 
Snob withal wo deny not to be the impa and limba oi Satan. 

Hookar, Eovlei. Polity, lU. 1. 
The lerpeni^ aubtlest beaat of all the fleld, . . . 

Fit vessel, fltteat imp of fraud. Milton, P. L., Iz. 89. 

4. A mischievous or port child. 

The little imp fell a aqnalllng. Swi/t. 

5t. A spirit other than a devil. 

To sacred impa that on Pamaaao dwell, 

And there the keeping have of leBrniiun threaaurea, . . , 
Gnyde ye my footing. Spanaar, F. Q., VX., FroL, at. 8. 

6. Something added or united to another thing 
to repair or lengthen it out; [particularly, a 
feather inserted in a broken wing of a bird. 
See imp, o. f., 2. BSyn. 8. Sprite, hobgoblin, 
imp (imp), V. U [<. ME. f mpsn, < AS. *^imptan (in 
Somner, not authenticated) ss MLG. inpoten s 
OHG. imnitdnf impUm^ impnOn, MHG. impfeten, 
impfen, G. impfm ss Sw. ympa s Dan. ympe b 
OF. and F. enter (> D. enter) » Pr. empemr^ en- 
peuta/r^i ML. ^immtare^ (P^a>ft,< impoius, agi^ft, 

< Gr. implanted, inborn ( ^tu^ebeiv^ ‘ 

plant, graft), 

< ev. in, + tfbeci 
fVToVf a plant). 

Thus taught and preohed hath Eeaoun, 

But Love apilte her sermoun. 

That waa ao ymped in my tliought 
That hlr dootrine 1 aette at nought. 

Hotn, qfthe Hoae, 1. 6187. 

Come to aid me In mv garden, and I will teach thee the 
reel French fsahion of imping, which the Southron call 
gralflng. Seott. 

The heraldic nuraeiyman, drilled to imp a dip of Sorog- 
gins on a atook of Do Vere or Montmorenoi. 

LvweU, Study Wlndowi^ p. 84a 

8. To extend or enlarge by something inserted 
or added; extend or mend, as (in falconry) a 
broken or deficient wing by the insertion of a 
feather; qualify for fiignt or use ; strengthen. 

Buen the boat trandation is, for mere nooeadtiob but 
oil eulU impad wing to flie withaU. 

Aaeham, The Bohdomaster, p. 187. 

foot speoulation, 
lying imd. 

Seavomy Bautie^ 1. 186. 


firmly; pack in. 

Such a atate of the fluids at laat affects the tender oa> 
ptllary veaaelB of the brain, by the viaoidity and Immea- 
bllity of the matter impatitad in them. 

Arbuthnot, Alimenti^ vL 80. 
When I waa . . . wotit to ride impaeted between the 
knees of fond parental pair. 0. W. Motmea, Autocrat, IL 
Impaoted fracture, in eurg., a fracture in which the 
fkagnienta arc driven firmly together, ao that they will not 
move on one another. 

impact (im^pakt), n, [< impact^ v.] The act of 
striking against something; a blow ; a stroke. 
The quarrel, by that impaot driven 
True to ita uliti, iiod fatal. Southey, 

The impact of barbarian conqneat aplit up the unity of 
the Latin tongue as it did that of the Latin empire. 

.Stublw, Const. Hist., §6. 
Slight puffs of dust were l>eaten upward by each im- 
pact of ma horae’a hoofa. J. Hawthorfio, Dua^ p. 190. 
Speoiflcally— (a) In mach., the blow, or act of striking, of 
a body having momentum: also, tho change of momen- 
tum ill amount and direction produced by such a blow. 


without emjMilr to themselves. Sandya, Travallee, p. 

ImpairSfiO. . . 
impar,^ Unequal 
For what he has he gives : what thinki^ he ehowa ; 

Yet gives ho not tIU Judgment guides hla bounty, 

Nor digiiiflea an impair thought with breath. 

Shak„ T. and 0,, Iv, 6. 

(Some editlona read impure.] 

impalrer (im-pSr'6r), n. One who or that which 
impairs. 

impairment (im-pEr'i^nt), n. [< ME, empare- 
wentf enpeif'mentf < OF. empirement, < orAirer. 
etc., impair: see impair^ and -meitf.] The act 
of impairing, or the state of being impaired; 
diminution; decrease; injury. 

I labonred, and waated mv youth and tho vigour of my 
days, more to tho lervlce of my country and the itniNrir- 
ment of my health than the improvement of my fortuna 
Dryden, Character of Polybh 


r<4lt-8 +iMlJ- 

^ _ [Bare.] 

impale, empale^ (im-, em-pftl0> V, t . ; pret. and 
pp, impaled^ empaled, ppr. irmaling, empaling* 


amble,'] Unpalatable. 




among gaaea depeiida. 

0. U. Lawee, Probs. of Life and Mind, II. Iv. 1 74. 
(6) In yun., tho aliigle blow of a proJeotUo against a 
fixed or moving object.— Osntsr of Impack in gun., the 
mean point of Impact of a number of projcotilea fired at 
a given dlataiioe with the piece always aimed at the cen- 
ter of the target It is deiemiined by meaauring tlie hoil- 
loiital and vortical distances of each point of impact from 
the lower left-hand corner of tho target Hie sum of tho 
vertical distances divided by tho number of shots will give 
the vortical cofirdlnate for the center of Impact and 
tho sum of the horlaoiital distances divided by tbe num- 
ber of shot! will give tho horlaoiital coordinate, estimated 
from this same oortier. The distance of the center of im- 
pact from the center of the target is called the abaolwte 
mean deWafion. 


F, empaler ss Sp. Pg. dmatar^li, impalaref 
ML, impaXare, Impale, < L. in, in, ou, + palua, 
a pole, stake : see pale\ pole^,] 1 . To fix upon 
a stake; drive or thrust a sharpened stake 
through : an ancient and Oriental mode of cap- 
ital punishment. 

With what life remains, impalad and left 
To writhe at leiauro round the Uoody stake. 

Addiion, Oato^ Hi 6. 
The King impaled him for his piracy. 

Tannyaon, Merlin and Vivien. 

Hence— 8. Figuratively, to render helpless as 
if pierced through or impaled: as, to {mpale a 
person upon his own ar^ment or upon the 
horns of a dilemma. 

I point a moral for yon : I have no right tb impaU 
others upon it. T, Winlhrop, Cecil Dreema rL 

8. To surround or inclose with or as with stakes, 
posts, or palisades. 

Until my roia-ahap’d trunk, that bears this head, 

Be round impalad with a rriorioua crown. 

FAo*.,8Hon. VL,iltl 


Froat-fearing myrtle shall in 
B, I 


:,L1. 



j, or the state of 
ition. 


pacting, 

fixation, 


,im- 




Impaction of a tooth within the maxillary bone. 

T. Bryant, Surgery, p. 482. 

Should the cauieof morbid action be impaction of feoea, 
.*. . they must • • • be exercised or urged along the bowel 
by prudent force. Madwal Nawa, UL 686, 

Impaintt (im-pant0> f- [< + paint] 

To paint ; adorn with colors. 

Never yet did insurreotion want 
Such water-colours to impaint hia cause. 

FA(Ulr.,lHen. XV., v. L 

ixniiaiT^ (im-pSr'), i;. [< ME. emfHtiren, em- 

jteiren, empeyren, enpeyren, enpayren, < OF. em~ 
peirer, empirer, F, empirer = Sp. empeorar b 
P g. empewrar b It. impeggUtrarey < ML. impejo- 
rare, make worse, < L. in, in, + pqjorare, make 
worse, < pijor, worse, a compar. assoeiated with 
mahtH,}[Minae pejorative. Ci.appair,] \,trana. 
To make worse ; diminish in quantity, value, 
excellence, strength, or any other desirable 
quality; deteriorate; weaken; enfeeble: as, to 
impair the health or character; to impair one’s 
foriune. 

Why couet wc oombraunie, or oaohyng at harmcb 

In enpayryng of our peraona A pyllyng our goodcaf 

Baatruction qf Troy (A E. T. 1. 8881. 
Wherein it I night] doth impair the seeing aenie. 

It pays the nearing double reoompenae. 

" SAiilr.,M.N.D.,IU.8. 

It wiU ftitpair my honeity, 

:e deqp at my credit 

Spanish Cumta ill. 1. 
■iFB. To leaaen, decrease^ reduce, injure. 


4 . (a) In her,, to display side by side on one 
shield, separated palewise each from the other, 
as when the anns of husband and wife are rep- 
resented together, Hence — (b) To place side 
by side as of similar importance and significa- 
tion. 

Ordered the admiaeion of St Patrlok to the same, to bo 
matched and impalMl with the bleaaed Virgin In tbe hon- 
our thereof. Fuller, 

impalement, empalement (im-, em-p&Pme 
n. [< F. empalement (b Bp. empalamiento), K 
paler, impale: see impale.] 1. The act of 
paling, or putting to death by driving a stake 
throt^h the body.— 2. The act of inclosing with 
stakes, or paling.— 8, A paling or hedge; an 
inclosure; nenoe, a floral inclosure or flower^ 
cup. 

The rules of Churoh-dlaoipllne are not only commanded, 
but hedg’d about with auoh a terrible impalcmant of oom- 
manda, as he that will break through wilfully to violat# 
the least of them must haaard the wounding of hla oon- 
soience even to death. Milton, Choroh-Oovemmenl^ L % 
The flower's forensic beantlea now admire^ 

The impaUmont, follaUon, down, 


Coach’d in the pannlole or mantling 
That intercepts the keen or drenching aike, 

Brooke, UniveraaTBeanty, Iv. 

4. A Piece of ground inclosed by pales; anin- 
olosed space.— 6. In her,, the marshaling side 
by side of two eaoutoheons combined in one. 
See<ifipato,4. The 
common oaae of im- 
palement ia that of 
the arms of huabsnd 
and wife; a biahop 
also Impales hla own 
arms with thoae of 
the aee, the arms of 
the aee oooupylng 
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log their arms. In eerlr heraldiy iropuement oonilated 
In giving half of each original escutcheon, but In modem 
Umea the whole of each escutcheon is placed right or left 
of the pale. 

A most interesting account of the assignment of aim 
and impalmtent home by the father of Hliakespeare. 

The Atnerimn^ Vllh SSL 

impalUdt (im-parid). v. t. [< in-S + paim.'} 

To make pallia or pale. 

This [envy], the green sickness of the soul, that feeding 
upon coals and puling rubbish immlidt all the body to an 
beotlque leanness. FMhwm, liesolvea IL 64. 

impalmt (im-pamOy t* OF. empalmerf 
gtnke with the hand, box, ss Bp. empalmarf 
dovetail, ss Pg. entjmlmar, palm, couoeA in the 
palm of the liaud, = It. impalmare, ^ve into 
another*B hand, betroth, < L. in, in, ^ palma, 


pp. impamtidf impamekd^ impanelled^ fmpan- 
nelledf ppr. impanelingf impanneUngf impamU 
UfySf impcmneUtng, [Also empanel^ empannel; < 
AF. empaneter^ Impanel, < in-^ + panelf panel: 
gee panel} 1. To write or enter in a list or on 
a piece of parchment, called a panel; gpeoifieal- 
ly, to make a list of; form, complete, or enroll, 
as a body of persons to be called as jurors in a 
court of justice.— 2. More loosely, of a ju^, 
to draw or select from the panel and swear in. 

Therefore a Jnrie was impaneld strelght 
T enquire of them, whether by force, or delght, 

Or their owne gull^ they were away convayd f 

F. Q., VI. vlL 84. 

The moment ho had ntterod these words, In the theory 
of ilie English law, it was not possible to impawA an lm> 
nartial Jury in the Commonwealth of VlislnhL 


2f. Numerieal tmevennesg; indivisibilitSr into 
two equal portions. 

What verity is there in that nnmersl oonoelt, in the 
lateral division of man, by even and odd ; . . . and so hy 
parity or impeatity of letters in men's names, to detennine 
misfortunes on either aide of their bodies? 

SW T, BmoMf Vulg. Err., Iv. B. 

impark (im-pfirkOi v. t, [Formerly also em- 
park; < OF. emparqucTf enparkeff mparekieff 
impark, < + pare, park: see park,} 1. To 

inclose a pans; midce into a park by inclo- 
sure; sever from a common.— 2. To inclose or 
shut up in or as if in a park. 

When the laws had appropriated rlvera and divided 
irM doer, and hou ^ 



Impalpable, ^or imperceptible by touch. 


thinner than the air? Gregoiy was for the palpability, and 
Butyohios for the impalpabUity, 

Jortin, Bemorks on Eedes. Hist 

impalpable (im-paVpa-bl). a. [ss F. impalpable 
s Bp. impalpable s Fg, impalpavel s It. <m- 
pdkpahile; as in-^ + pnlpaole.} 1. Incapable 
of being ^rceived by touch; wanting palpable 
substance or consistency; too unsubstantial or 
too fine to be felt, in chemical analysis a fragment 
of a rock or mineral Is often iwfiulrod to be ground or puL 
verlied to so flue apowder that when it is nitibed b " 


i powder. 

When theee things come to pass^ you will no b 
a warden, but a mown and impiupabU powder in the 
tombs of Dulwich. Sydney Smitht lo John Allen. 

Twenty-nine times the Prince changed his encampment^ 
and at every remove the Duke was still behind him, as 
dose and seemingly as impalpable as his shadow. 

Maoeyt Dutch Republic, II. 266. 

Hence— 2. That cannot be grasped by the ii]< 


of the jury, .^so cmpanelmentf empannelmenU 
impaqnett, v, t See impaeket 

* 'im-par')» «• and n, [= OP. impair f im^ 

, _ impair (see impair^) = Bp. Pg, impar as 
It. impart, < L. impar f wipar, unequal, < ia- priv. 
+ par, equal; see par, pair, poor2.] I, a. Un- 
eqwl. 

II. n. A thing unequal to another with which 
it is associated. 

ypse^ty M^ald ^ ^of 

porfectiutt : and so ailW and gold, gold and virtue, arc es- 
teemed to be impart, 

_ Buryandieiut, tr. by a Gentleman, L xxL, ax, 17. 

^ betwewi imparadifle (im-par'a-dis), r. f.; prot. and pp. 
This is called reducing imparodinedf ppr. imparadiaing, [== It. impara- 
diaare; as iw-* + paradise.] To put in para- 
dise, or in a place of high felicity; make su- 
premely happy. Also emparadise. 

Now had he ripen'd all his hopes at full, 
Imparadie'd his soul iu dear content. 

AM, Fame’s Memorial. 


be 


fmparadieed in ono another's arma 

Jlfaem^l*.L.,iv.608. 

tellect; incomprehensible; intangible': as,im- Imparalloledt (im-parVleld), a. [< in^ + 
palpable distinctions, paralleled.} UnparallGied. 

Hla own religion from its simple and impalpable form 
^ . _ . . rtdicule of scenic exhibition. 


waamuchless exposed totheric 

T. Warton, Hist Eng. Poetry, III, 200. 

Our <irdlnai7 distinctions become so trifling, so impal- 
pable, so ridiculously vlsionaiy. Hawthorne, Old Manse. 

■iyn. Imperceptible, intangible^ unsubstantiiiL 
Imi^Pably (im-paFpa-bli), adv. In an im- 
palpaDle manner; iu a manner not readily felt 
or apprehended: inappreciably. 

ItqpsLlny (im-p41'zi), v. pret. and pp. impaU 
eiedf ppr. impaUtying, (< + paUty,} To 

pp. <«- tawrd<mbl 7 t (im-pttr'den^ft-bU), oete. 
parted, pW.4iH»»«(l«p. pardonably ; without piirdoiiuig. 

pp. of ^impanarCf embody in bread (> Bp. em- ^ He might be an haray arbiter in many Chrto^n wn- 

J.«^.,toembodymb««d. Sea 

&nZ\ ha,i?gai 

or what have we to do but to look down to those impa- odd or uneven number of digits, whether fingers 
I richee? Waterland, Works, VIII. m or toes, as one. three, or five; anisodactyl; pe- 

rissodactyl. The human hand or foot, the hoofs 


stances before us, it might seem incredible. 

Pp. Burnet, Rochester, p. Ida 

Impardonablet (im-par"dou-a^bl), a, [= F, 
impardonnahle ss Bp. imperdomUe as Pg. mper- 
doavel s It. imperaonaoile; as in-^ 4- pardon^ 
able.} Unpardonable. 

There are • . . some fearful lost the ononnity of their 
crimes be so impoirdontitile that no repentance can do 
them good. Hooker, SocleB. Polity, vL S. 

Un. 

pardonably ;^ithout pardoning. 


inipaiiate (im-pa'nftt), a. [b Pg. imtanatOf < 


mL. *impanatu8f pp. 
inbreak 


see the verb.] Embodied 


Therefore in this mysteiy of the saorament, in the 
whiche by the rule of our talthe Ghristes body is not im- 
paiaate, the oonuersion of the sabstaace of the visible 
dementee dmld not therfore be. 

Bp. Oardintr, Explioation, Transubstantiatlon, fol. 115. 

This speech meaneth not that the body of Christ is im> 
* to Gsidiiicr, foL sue. 


Cranmer, Ana. 

inpanatioil (im-p^n&^shqn), w. [s F. impa- 
nation = Bp. ^empanaaUm ss Pg. impanaqdo as 
It. impanazumet CML. *^impanatio(n^, < Hmpa- 
nare. embody in bread : see impanate, v.] In 
1he(H.f the doctrine that the body and blood of 
Christ ■ ‘ 


of a horse, etc., are imparidigitate. 

i 2 liparipillliat 6 (im-par-i-pin' 6 t),a. [<L, impar, 
inpar. unequal, 4- pinnamt, feathered : see pivb- 
naie,} iu oof,, unequally piunate, 
as a pinnate leaf witn a single leaf- 
let at the apex. Also odd^nnate. 

ImpariByUablc (im-par^i-si-lab'- 
ikl, a. [b F. imparutyUabigue; < 
L.fm»ar,fnpar,unequiu,4- ayUabUf 
syllable.] Not oonsisting of an 
equal number of syllables— Dn- 
IMUdgyllaliio noun, in grafn., a noun 
which has not the same number of sylla- 
bles in all the oases, as latln lapit, lapi^ 
dfi, Greek 66ovf , 6d6vro«. 


Christ are locally included in the bread and ® p 

wine after eonseeration. it dWwi from (ranmt- Tl m ii 

KnitteMm, or fh. dooMn. that the brwul ud win. w. ^ U M ll 



tt an tiation, or the doctrine that the bread and wine are 
•otually changed tw the consecration Into the body and 
blood of Christ. The term has been erroneously em- 
ployed to designate the Lutheran view of Obriat's mysti- 
^ealpresenoein theenoharlst Bee oantubataniiatton. 

(im't^nfi-tw), n. [b F. impana- 
UnsTf < ML. impanatoTf s ^impanaref impanate: 
■ee impanattf «.] JEoelea., one who bolds the 
doetrine of impanation. Imp, Diet. 
taipillOt (im-p&n' ), V, t. [< mj, *impanaref em- 
b^in bread: see impanato, o.] To impanate. 


jf Tmparipinnate 

dtj* \ * i' ^ j ^ Lcufof/fcN^Oiiii. 

*^imparita(U)af unequalness, < im- 
par, tnpor, unequal: see impair^,} 1. Want 
of parity, equivalence, or oorrespondence; in- 
equality; disproportion; difference of de^e, 
rank, exoellenee, amount, quantity, etc.; quan- 
titative diversity. 


housed pigmi^ it became 
lem without leave. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886X 1* & 

The wild hoar of the forest wilder than the wilderness 
itself, that will not be hold nor emparked within any laws 
or limits. Bp. Xing, Virii Palatlna (1614X p. SR 

impul (im-pftrP). V, 4. [Formerly also emparlj 
< OF. emparleTf < en- 4- parUTf talk: see parlf 
parley,} If. To hold a parley; consult. 

The Lord Bagllone imparld with these hostages, which 
were then oome fur that purpose of the articles of peace. 

HeMuyt'e Vayaget, It. 127. 

2. In laid, to hold a consultation for amica- 
ble settlexnent or adjustment, as of a suit or 
claim. 

Which being read and heard, the said Charles murs 
leave to imparl therein here until the octave of the aoly 
Trinity. Blacketwe, Com,, IIL, App. xxil, 

imparlance (im-pttr^lans), n, [Formerly also 
cmparlaimee; < OF. entparlanee. < emparleTf talk: 
neeimparl. Of. porZance.] If. Mutual discourse; 
couferenco; parley. 

Full oftentimes did Britomart assay 
To ipeakc to them, and some empaWancs move. 

Spenter, F. Q., IV. ix. 8L 
After many imparianeet and days of humiliation, hy 
those of Boston and Roxhury, to sefdc the Lord for Mr. 
Welde his disposing, and the advice of those of Flfmouth 
being taken, etc., at length ho resolved to sit down with 
them of Roxhury. Winthrop, Hist New England, L OS. 

2. In law : (a) In the old common law, leave 
to delay putting in a plea to the declaration, 
or other responsive pleading, until a future 
day: an extension of time to plead, founded 
on the representation or fiction that the appli- 
cant desired time to negotiate for a compro- 
mise. (b) The continuance of a cause till an- 
other day, or from day to day : extension of 
time to put in a response to the adversary’s 
claim or defense. 

This now, if 1 may borrow our lawyer's phrase, is my 
wife’s imparUtnee ; at her next appearaiioc she must an- 
swer your declaration. 

Middietofs, Anything for a Quiet Life, ii. 1. 

Bpedal Imptllaiioe, an imparlance In which there is a 
saving of all exoeptlouB to the writ or oouuf^ or of all ex- 
oeptioiiB whatsoever. 

imparouB (im^p^-rus), a, [< L. in~, not, 4- -po- 
ru8f < parcre, bring forth.] Having never been 
pregnant: applied to a woman, 
imparaonnee (im-pHr-sqi^ne’), a. and n, [< ML. 
imperaonatuSf < L. tn-, in, 4- peraonOf person, 
ML. parson; nooparaon.} 1. a, lu Bbng. ecoles. 
la/Wf presented, instituted, and inducted into 
th^ossession of a parsonage or rectory. 

IT, n, A clergyman inducted into a benefice. 
Rapajje and Lamenee. 

impart (im-nttrt'}, V. [< OF. empartir b Bp. 
impartir b It. impartire, < L. impertirCf inper^ 
Ure. also impartiref inpartiref give part in, share 
witn, < in, in, 4- parnre, part, divide, <par(t-)g, 
part, share: see part,} 1. trana, 1. TTo give 
part in ; grant a snare or portion of. 

Expressing wdl the spirit within thee [ Adsm] frea 
My LQod's] imagt^ not imparted to the orate. 

MUton, F. L.. vlil, 44L 

2. To communicate; give. 

God hath deprived her of wisdoiq, neither hath be fm- 
parted to her understanding. Job xzxix. 17. 

Flease you, to shew the bounty of yonr mind, sir, to On- 
part some teu groatiL or half a crown, to our use. 

B. Janeon, Every Man out of his Humour, ilL 1. 

To the nsUs the hhedna in^partt a more hrighl^ dear, 
and permanent colour than to the skin. 

H, W. Lam, Modern Bgyptflans, L 46. 


St. To part; share; 
lowed by with. 


divide; paroel out: fol- 


What other imparity there wes smong themselves, we 
miqr safely suimose it depended on the dignity of their 
birth and family. MUton, Cburoh-Oovemment, i. 6. 

Universally you oannot aArm any imparUy where the 
ground is preoooui^ by disparity. DiOu4nMy,8tyl«bUi* 


Tbia first Voluma which if thou shslt as thankefully 
accept, as I haue willingly and freely Oflpcirtsdisfta thee, 
I sbaU bee the better encouraged. 

HdkluyVt Vayaget, To the Reader. 

4. To communicate knowledge of; make known; 
ghow by words or tokens. 

These be those renles which wortbie Master Oheke dyd 
impart vnto me oonoeniyng Balust. 

Xb0 Soholemastor, p. UR 



lBp«art 

* OMatiadr, 

WlMii X did tint impart mj love to von. 

I oame to liiMmt a leoret to you. 

Cangrmot Way cd the World, 11. 6. 

6t. To take part in; partake of; share. 

Orlevea It thee 

To impart my md dlmiter? . . . 

Thou ihared at a fortune with me In my yreatneM. 

WebtteTf Applua ana Virginia, v. A 
When you look thia uoaegay on. 

My pain you may impart, Munday, 

mBvh. 1 and 8. OmmuivUtate, Impart (aee cammuniente), 
reveal, diaoloae^ diaoover, divulge. 

n. intram. To dve a part or share; make a 
dispensation or gift. 

He that hath two ooata, let him fmjwit to him that hath 
none. Luke UL 11. 

Tua, IMdnotMinoafn^ri; 

Cria Yea here are twenty drachma he did convey. 

B, Jmrnm, Poetaater, Hi. 1. 

impartation (im-pHr^ta'shon), n. [< impart + 
-ofion.] The act of imparting. 

All are now agreed ai to the iieoeaalty of thia iinparta- 
(ion. l(u Taylor, 

impartenert, fi- [< impart + -n-er, as in part- 
ner.] One who imparts. 

Not much viillko to the Sgure of reference ia there an- 
other with aomo little diueraitie which we ctdl the <»»- 
partmer, beoauao many timea in pleading and perawading, 
we thlnke it a very good polUcie to acquaint our iudge or 
hearer or very adueraarie with aome purt of our Counaell. 

Puttmlmm, Arte of ISng. Poeaie^ p. 100. 

ixnparter (im-pU.r'tdr), n. 1. One who im- 
parts, • 

By whose friendly communication they may often learn 
that ill a few momenta which coat the impartarH many a 
year’a toil and study. BoyUt Watlu, II. el. 

2t, One made to impart; a financial dupe. 

Hia chief exercises arc. taking the whiff, aquiring a 
cockatrice, and makhig pnvy searches for impartan, 

B, Jonton, Bveiy Man out of his Humour, Characters. 
Impartarg, as the name aigiilfloa^ were persona drawn 
in by artful pretences to part with their money to such 
impudent impoatora as Shift. The word ia often found 
in Jonaon. 

Oiffordt Note to B. Jonson'a Every Man out of hia Humour, 
impartial (im-pilr^shal), 'a, [s S', immrtial ss 
Sp. Pg. impareial a It" impareiaUif < ML. Hmpar* 
UaliSi impartial, < L. in- priv. + ML. partiali8j 
partial: see partiaUI 1. Not partial; not fa- 
vor^ one more than another; unprejudiced; 
equitable; just: as, an impartial judge or judg- 
ment; impartial UtYOVR, 

Men ought to take au impartial view of their own ablll- 
tlea and viHuea, Booun, Aavaucoinent of Learning, 11. 832. 
The King's impartial Anger lights on all. 

From Fly-blown Acoa'ron to the thuudi'ing BaAI. 

Caie(ey, Bavldeia, il. 
Nature is impartial in her amilea. She la impartial also 
in her frowns. Claiming, Perfect Ltfe^ p. 88. 

2t. Indifferent; not taking part. Schmidt. 

In this 111 be impartial: bo yon Judge 

g/io*., M/for M., ▼. 1. 
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Be spoke of it ■■ a thiim that would give him 
of your majesty's irMpartialnm in the general anair. 

Sir W, TmnpU, To the King, Jan. 28, 1676. 

impartibility^ (im-pIlr-ti-biPi-ti). n, [< im- 
mrtible^i see The quality of being 

impartible or communicable. Blachttone. 
impaMbili^^ (im-pfir-ti-bil'i-ti), n, [s P. 
impartibilitd b Bp. impartibiliaad ss Pg. impar- 
Uhilidade; as impartthyt + -((^.] The quality 
of being impartible or not subject to partition. 

As numerous as ia the multitude of individuals by par^ 
tition, BO numerous alio is that principle of unity by uni- 
versal impartiMlity. Harritt^ Hermea. 

impartible^ (im-pfir'ti-bl), a. [< impart + 
-ifi/d.] Capable of being imparted, conferred, 
bestowed, or communicated, 
impartible^ (im-p&rHi-bl), a. [ss F. imparti- 
ble B Sp. inwarmU b Pg. impartivel b It. im- 
partihile, < L. impartibili8t inparUbilis, < L. in- 
priy«+ partible: Bee partible.'] Not 
partible or subject to partition: as, an impart- 
ible estate. 

Furthermore the very present time which we call now 
ia said to be impartible and indivloible. 

HoUandt tr. of Plutarch, p. ai6. 

But our current Beal Proper^ Law la coloured through- 
out by the feudal view of land, which ia that, when held 
in Individual enjoyment, it ii ^marily in^rtible or iu- 
diviaible. Maim, Eai*^ Law and Guatom, p. 841. 


Of your own cause. 


8t. [By apparent association with in part, or 
else uv improper assumption of the prefix as 
intensive.] Partial. [An erroneous use.] 
Cruel, unjust impartiatt destinies 
Why to thia day nave you preierv'd my life? 

Saak,, K. and J. (4to lS07)b 
You are impartial, and we do appeal 
From you to Judges more indifferent 

Swetnam, The Woman-Hater. (Naret.) 
■Byn. 1. Unbiased, fair, honorable, even-handed, 
impartialist (im-pfir'shal-ist), n. [< impar- 
tial + -foA] One who is impartial. [Bare.] 
And truly, for my parA 1 am professedly enough an fm- 
partialint not to buck to oonfeaa to you, Theophllui^ Uiat 
I read the Bible and the leamedest expositors on it with 
somewhat particular aims and dispositiona 

Boyle, Worki^ II. 276. 

Imimrtiality (im-pftr-shi-al'l-ti), n, [b F. im- 
partiality B Sp. imparekilidad b Pg. impardali- 
aade ss It. imparsialitd, < ML. HmpartiaUta{t-'\H, 
< ^impartialiif impartial: see impartial,] The 
oharaoter of being impartial ; freedom fh>m 
bias; disinterestedness: fairness: as, impar- 
tiality of judgment or of treatment. 

Impartiality Is the soul of mercy, as well as Justice. 

Bp, Atterbury, Sermons, 1. IL 
There Is a certain impartiality neoeasary to make what 
a man says bear any wkhrht with those he speaks to. 

TaUer, No. iMA 

■Byn. Fairneaa honor, Justioa fair play, candor. 
imiMUrtially (im-pBr^shal-i), adv. In an im- 
partial manner; without bias; without preju- 
dice; justly; fairly. 

0^ whose equall hand impartially doth temper 
Greatneese and goodnesae. Ohapmaia, Odyuay, xix. 

ImpBTttalllBBB (im-pilr'shBl-nes), n. Impart 
tiality. [Bare.] 


Impartided (im-py,r'ti-kld), a, [< in^ + par- 
Ucled,] Not particlod; not consigting of par- 
ticles. 

impartment (im-pHrt'm^nt), n. [< impart + 
-menL] The act of imparting or communicat- 
ing; also, that which is imparted or oommuni- 
cated; communication; disclosure. 

It [the ghost] bcckotis you to go away with it, 

As If it Boiuo impartiaent did desire 

To you uluiio. 8hak,, Hamlet, L 4. 

impaBBable (im-pas'ji-bl). a, [< + pama- 

hle.] Not passable ; that oannot be passed, or 
passed over: as, au impasHahle road. 

Over this gulf 

JmpaHtabk, impervious, Iot us try 
Adventurous work. Milton, F. U, x. 254. 

An exploring party . . . were appalled by the aspect of 
the Appalachian chain, and pronounced the mountains im^ 
pasmbli, Bancrqft, Hist. U, S.. I. 44. 

••Byn. Imporvions, impenetrable, pathless. 

impaSBabieiieBB (im-pus'grbl-nos), n. The stale 
of being impassable. 

impaBBMly (im-p&s^a-bli), adv. In an impas- 
saolo manner or dogibo. 

impassibility (im-pas-i-biri-ti), n, [b F, im- 
passibilitd b Bp. tmpoBiUlidad b Pg, impasei- 
Ulidade s It. impamibilitd, < LL. impaayibili- 
ta{t-)8f inpa88ibUita{t-)s, impassibility (tr. Gr. 
awddeiai see apathy), < impaHttibiliSf inpoHMibilia, 
impassible: see impanaibk,] The character ori 
condition of being impassible, in either sense 
of that word. 

By this gift of impatfiMlity their iKklies are freed from 
all miseries which our iKslies now suffer. 

Jer, Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), L 886. 

Two divinities, one would have thought, might have 

e eadod their prerogative of impaneibUity, ur at least not 
ivc been wounded by any mortal hand. 

Jhryden, Ded. of ^eid. 

•Byn. Indiferenoe, InameibilUy, etc. See apathy. 
impasBible (Im-pas'l-bl), a, [s F. impayaible 
B Bp. impaiiblo = Pg. impasaivel b It. impas- 
sibile, < LL. impa8HibUi8,inpa88ibili8, not capable 
of passion, passionless, < L. in- priv. + Ith.pas- 
8ibtli8, capable of passion, feeling, or suffering: 
see ^asaiole^,] 1. Incapable of suffering; in- 
sensible to pain or harm. 

Before the Incarnation of Christ we could nuA in pas- 
sive graoeiL imitate God, who was impaeeible. 

Jer, Taylor, Warks (ed. 1886), II. 48. 
Secure of death, 1 should contemn thy dart. 

Though naked, and impasttlble dqpart. Bryden, 

2. Not to be moved to passion or sympathy; 
having or exhibiting no emotion. 


Gwendolen, keeping her impatvible air, as they moved 
awiw from the Strang folt ' 
work. 


her imagination obatinately at 
Oeorye Eliot, Daniel Deranda, vii. 64. 


ImpaBBibleneBB (Im-pas'i-bl-nes), n. Impassi- 
bility. 

impaBBion (im-nash'qn), v, t, [Formerlv also 
empasaion; s it. impanaionare, < ML. ^impae- 
Bionaref move with passion, < L. in, in, + pas- 
yio(fi-), passion: see pa88ion,] To move or af- 
fect strongly with passion. 

Then do not thou, with tearea and woes, my 

aflecU. Chapman, Iliad, ix. 

The Damidl was full deepe ompaegianed. 

Both for his griefe, and for her peo0es sake, 

Whoae future woes so plalne he Ikinioned. 

Spengar, F. Q., XH. iU. 48. 


, . _ „o. i<impaB- 

aian + -able,] Easily excited to anger; BUBoep- 
tible of strong emotion. 

Impassioiiate^ (im-pash'qn-fit), V. A; pretaad 
pp. impaeeUmated, ppr. impaasionatiny, f < ML. 
impaoBionatue (as aoj.), pp. of ^irnpaBBtonare, 
move with passion: see tmpaBBian,J To affect 
powerfully; stir with passion. 

Our Saviour Christ was one while deqihr impatgUmetted 
with sorrow, another while very strongly carried away 
with leal and anger. 

Dr, H. Mare, Def. of Moral Cabbala, 1. 

impaSBionateif (im-pash'qn-fit), a. [Formerly 
also empoBBUmate ; \ ML. impoBBianatuB, pp.: 
see the verb.] Strongly affected; stirred by 
passion. 

The Briton Prince was sore empaggUmatg. 

Sponger, F. Q., V. ix. 46. 

impaBBionate^t (Im-paBh^qu-^t), a, [< L. fn- 
pHv. + lih. pOBsionatuB, passionate.] without 
passion or feeling; dispassionate. 

It being the doctrine of that sect [the Stoics] that a wilt 
man should be impaggimarte. Bp, BaU, 

impaSBionod (im-pash'ond), p, a. Actuated or 
animated by passion ; expressive of passion or 
ardor of feeling; animated; excited. 

The young Herodotus had wandered forth in a rapture 
of impangUmed curiosity, to sec, to touch, to measui^ all 
those gi'cat objects whose names had been recently so 
rife In men’s mouths. De Quineey, Herodotus. 

It is not easy to speak too favourably of the poetiy of 
this play in the more impaggioned passages. 

Qiffvrd, Int. to Ford's Flays,, p. xxiL 

ImpaBBive (im-pas'iv), a. [< in-8 + poBBive,] 

1. Not susceptible of pain or suffering; in- 
sensible; impassible. 

Too unequal work we find, 

Against unequal arms to fight in pain, 

Against uiipain'd, impaggive, 

Milton, P. L., vL 466. 
Impaggtee as the marble in the quarry. De Quineay. 

2, Not showing sensibility or emotion; un* 
moved; apathetic: as, an miioaried manner. 

Under their impaegive exterior th^y preserve memories 
aaaociationi, emotioui of burning intensity. 

Lathrvp, Spanish Vlstaa p. 188. 

impassively (im-pasMv-li), adv. In an impas- 
sive manner; without sensibility to pain or 
suffering; without sign of feeling or sensibility. 
impaBBiveneBB (im-pas'iv-nes), n. The ohar- 
acter or state of being impassive or insuscep- 
tible of suffering ; iusonsibility. 

By this means they arrogated no less to man's suffloien- 
cy then even tlie power of remaining In a calme apatlqr 
and impaggiveneig in all otfenoivo omergeucies. 

W, Montague, Oevoute Essayi^ L vL 1 1. 

impaBBivi^ (im-pa-siv'i-ti), n. [< impOBsive 
p + -iiy,] ImpaBBivenesB. 

We have cold aristocratic impasrivlty, faithful to itself 
even in Tartarus. Carlyle, French Kev., III. tv. 7. 

impastation (im-pas-tfi'shQn), n. [b F. tm- 
poBtation b Pg. impasta^, < ML. impoBta- 
tio{n-), < impoHtare, impaste: see impaste,] 1. 
The act of impastmg or making into paste.^ 
2. That which is made into paste ; especially, 
a, combination of various materials of different 
colors and consistencies, baked or united by a 
cement and hardened by the air : used of works 
in earthenware, porcelain, imitation of marble, 
etc. 

impaste (im-p&st' ), v, t, ; pret. and pp. impasted, 
ppr. impasting, [Formerly also empasie; s OF. 
empaster, F. empdler= Sp. empastar b Pg. im- 
jmtar b It. impaataro, cover with paste or plaa- 
ter, < ML, impaatare, put or cook in paste or 
dough, mix, <h, in, on, + LL. pasta, paste: see 
paste,] 1. To make into paste; knead. 

Now is he total gules ; horridly trick'd 
With blood of fathers, mothers^ daughters, sons; 
Bak'd and impaeted with the parching streets, 

Shak., Hamlet, IL a 

2. In painting, to lay on thickly and boldly the 
colors of. A picture is said to be impasted when heavlty 
loaded with colors so blended tognher that the wewk 
seems eontlnuoua and as if painted with a single stfCke 
of the brush. The expression is used also of oolori put 
in their proper places, and not blended together, so that 
in this sense a figure may be said to be Impasted In the 
same sense that it Is said to be painted. 

Impaeting Is thotenn applied to laying oolom In thick 
maases on the 


Bqyond a mortal 


SL86. 


leiightsl MnepcTBrit,, ZVIXL Isa 

imiiaBto (im-pAs^td), n, [It., < impaetare, cover 
with paste or plaster: see impoah,] In paint- 
ing, the thick laying on of pi^ents. Compare 
impaste, 2. 

ImpoBto is the si^loation of thiok and opaqne pig- 
monta undiluted with any medium except the oil thiarara 
ground in, and not too much of that It dlflin ham 
loading in being less prominent and In oovaring a la BW 
Bamartaik Gnphlo Ant> M 



iBMtlUtf (im-pat'i-bl), a. [a It. impaiXb(!k^ 
InyMtmUs, inpaiiiiiis, impeUbHis, inpeii- 
hiU^ < in- priv. + pati. Buffer: see paanon,'] 
1. Inoapftble of being borne or endured; in- 
tolerable. Co6keram,’^2, Inoapable of suffer- 
ing; impassible. 

A tpMIt, tnd 10 impaHhU of material Are. FtUter. 


Thai rott lee what be the powora and facoltlea of the 
jonl of thii nnlvemallty, . . . entring ' ‘ 
tSL and psaalble Initmmenta of bodfo 


-j into the frail. mor> 

, - 110 % however they be 

Inth^advea liic(nTn]itlbl& impatHiU, and the same. 

HolUmd, tr. of mtarob, p. 864. 

Impattonoe (in^a'shgnR), n. [< ME. impaeiencef 
inpaetenee^ < OFC impamencCf impaaoieneet F. im- 
paUanee a Pr. inpadmcia a Sp. Pg. imfackmeia 
a It. impeuHensaf impagUmaia, < L. impaUen~ 
tiOf inpamntia, impatience^ < mpatieti(P‘)8^iP‘ 
patien(t-')a, impatient : see impatient.] 1. The 
state or character of lacking patience; rest- 
lessness under eidsting conditions; eager de- 
sire for relief or change. 

Jmpatienee makea an ague to be a fever, and evenr fever 
to be a oalature. Jer.Tajfhir, Works (ed. 183&X U* 262. 

The longer I oontinued in this scene, the greater was mv 
impatUnM d retiring from it. pp. Hum. 

ft. Intolerance of anything that thwarts or 
hinders; passionate vehemence; in a milder 
sense, quickness of temper ; touchiness. 

Yoor fleroe impatience forc’d us from your presence^ 

Urg'd us to spMHl, and bade us banish pity* 

Johnton, Irenes v. 11. 
His bloody sword ho brandish'd over roe^ 

And, like a hungry lion, did commence 
Bough deeds of rage and stem impaticnee, 

5Aak.,lUen.Vl.,iv. 7. 

Impatlancyt (im-pft'shen-si), n. Same as im~ 
patience. 

With some impatieney he bare the length of his oration. 

Sir r. Sidney. Arcadia, v. 

With what ifnpatiency 
Of grief we period ! 

Mamnger. Great Duke of Florenocv v. & 

IffipAtianS (im-pil'shi-enz), n. [NL. use (re- 
ferring to the elasticity of the valves of the 
seed-^>d, which discharge the seeds when ripe 
or when touched) of L. imjiaUerut, impatient: 
see impatient,] A genus of annual plants of 
the natural order Geraniacm and tnbe BaU 
aaminea. having curious irregular flowers, in 
which the ca^z and corolla are colored alike 
and are not clearly distinguishable. The sepala 
are apparently 4 In number ; the anterior one (apparently 
Interior as the flower hangs on Its stalk) is largest and 
Hie petals are 2 In number, i 
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Ih' impaitienit fervour. Cmeper. Task, ill 608. 

4t. Kot to be borne ; intolerable. 

Ay me ! desre Lady, which the ymsge art 
Of ruefull pltty and impatient smai^ 

Spemer, V. Q., II. i. 44. 
«>8yn. 1 and 8. Beatles^ unquiet, hasty, eager, preclpi* 
tatej Impetnona vehement 

n. n. One who lacks x>atienoe. [Bare.] 

I have heard and aeeti some Ignorant impatirntM, when 
they have found themselves to smart with God's scourga 
cast a suUen frown back upon him with ** our me casdls?^ 
Seaeonabic SermtmM. p. 80. 

Impatiently (im-pa * shgnt-li), adv. In an im- 
patient manner; with impatience, uneasiness, 
or restlessness ; intolerantly. 

Impatronf, V. t. [< OF. impatroner s It. irnpeh 
dronirc, put in possession of. make master of ; 
as in-8 4 patron.] To put in poBsession; in- 
vest with power. ^ 

He . . * impafroiMd himseUe with three peeoes of ordl- 
uance, which ne caused to be haled Into the Tower. 

Jtcmarkatdc Ooeurrenece in the NorthemePartH <104SO^ 

[p. 10. 

impatronlzationt (im-pd^tron-i-za^shon), n. 
[s F. impair (miaation: as impatronise + -atton.1 
Absoluto seigniory or possession; tho act of 
putting into full possession, as of a bonefleo. 
Impatroniget, empatronizet (im-, em-pa^r^n- 
iz), r. t. [As impatron •¥ -ise,] Bamo as tm~ 
patron. 

They fthe Spaniardsl have now twice sought to impa- 
tnmitc themsolvea of this khigdom of England. 

Bacon, War with Spain. 

His father Lewis ... did impatremitB himstdfe upon 
the duchio of Burgondie and earldome of Artoys. 

Fenton. Quiociardiu (168D> 

impaYe (im-pftvO, e. t . ; pret, and pp. impaved, 
ppr. impaving. [< in-® + pave.] To pave in; 
form in a pavement. [Bare.] 

Climbing stall towen 
There saw, impaveo. with rude fldidity 
Of art mosaic, in a roofless floor. 

All Eagle with stretched wings, but beamless eye. 

Wordemrth, On Bevisitiug Ihmolly Castle. 

Impavid (im-pav'id), a. [ss Sp. impdvido ss Pg. 
It. impavido. < L. impaviaust fearless, < in- priv. 
-f pavidua, fearing: see pavid.] Fearless; un- 
daimtod ; intrepid. [Haro.] 

Placid l4ord XJUin received the news by telegraph ; 


Be . . . doth impeach the freedom of the •tetl' 

If they deny him Jttstloe. BkoA, IL ol Y., UL 1 

1 doubt not of your generoatty, but peqple wnaoqnainted 
with your temper impeach you with avanoe. 

OettUemanJneirueied, p. 68a 

To speak favourably of a character you have oppressed 
would he ivfijpcaoAiiig your own. 

GoiefrmitA, Good-natured Man, 111. 

8. Specifloally, to prefer charges of official 
misconduct against, before a competent tribu- 
nal; bring to account by trial for malfeasance 
in office. See impeachment^ 3. 

And arm'd with Truth tmpeacKd the Don 
Of his cnonuous Crimes. 

Prior, Tho Vloeroy, vL 

In regard to the President It was their duty to make a 
speoifle ohaigc^ to investigate it openly; and to impeach 
him before the Senate, if the evidence afforded reasonable 
ground to believo that the ohaige could be substantiated. 

Q, T, Curtie, Buchanan, II. 847. 

The impeached minister, like the king who is put on his 
trial, when he has beoome weak enough to be impeached, 
may remain too strong to be acquitted. 

Const. Hist, 1 871. 

4. To call to account ; charge as answerable. 

The first donee in tail may commit waste without be- 
ing impeached. Z, Swijt. 

TO impaadh a witness, to adduce evidence intended 
to meet flie testimony of the 


be unworthy of 


he put the message into his pocket without remarlL and 
won the niblMur before he rose. . . . imnavid as the Bora- 
tlan model-man. Lawrence. Guy Livingatouc^ zviii. 


!St an< 

forms a tpaired tack. Hie petals are 2 In number, un- 
equal-sided and S-lobed; the stamens 6, and short; and 
thepod has 6 valves, which coil elastically and project the 
■eeds in burating, whence the popular names mapweed 
and Umeh^mc-noL Besides the above described flowers, 
there are other inconspicuous ones that arc fertilised in 
the bud. About 185 species are known, of which 2 are« 
Bortb American, 8 European at Vorth Asian, 80 African, 
and the reat from tropical Asia, known as baUam and jsti>- 
d-pteed. The American speoiei are 7. paUida. the pale 
touoh-me-not, and /. fulc^ the spotted touch-me-not 
(Bee out under baltam,) The latter has become natu- 
laliaed in England. The common Enropean species is 
I. ffiBli-fafMwrs, the yellow balsam, touch-me-not, or quiok- 
iB-hand. /. halunUna is much grown for the beauty of 
Its flowers, and is well known as a highly ornamental an- 
nual hr the names garden-tmUam and tady'edinper. 
impafient Oti^-pA'shent), a. and ft. [< ME. fm- 
padentj < OF. impamnt, F. impatient ss Pr. «ft- 
fand&nt as Sp. Pg. impaciente b It. impaeiente, < 
L. impaticn{U)B,inpaUen{ that cannot or will 
not bear or endure, impatient, < fs- priv. + jio- 
ffdfi(f-)8ijl)earing, enduring, suffering: see pn- 
ffenA] I. a. 1. Not patient ; not bearing or en- 
during with comi>o8ure or patience; uneasy 
under existing conditions, and eager for relief 
or change : excited by opposition or the thwart- 
ing of one’s desires ; quick-tempered. 

You are of an impaHent spirit and an impaJticnt spirit 
is never without woe. Steele, Spectator, Ho. 488. 

The irnpaaimt man will not give himself time to be iu- 
fomed of the mattar that Ilea More him. 

Addtiaon, Spectator. 

So dhic, impatient, her own faults to see, 

Turns from herselL and In strange thinge delights. 

SirJ, Daviee, ImmorteL of Soul (ed. 1816X Int 

ft. Intolerant; non-enduraut ; resistant: as, 
ia^tient of control 

JuMMeienf of any interruptions, he spent the whole of 
his tfine that could be qiared from the dutlei of bis par- 
Idl In reading and writing. Bp. Hurd, Warburton. 

Mttgera venoea, pertiape alwaya lesa impatient ot odd, 
******”*^*^ ^ Tuefeermofi, Genera Itobeuam, p, 88. 
8. Prompted by or springing from impatience ; 

or expressing impatience: as, an f'm- 

Whal» will yon tear 
wen from my Mile tongue? 

BM.,lLB.D.,iiL8. 


Jfmpatlm 


lore he rose. . . . im; 

Lawrence, Guy 

Impavldly (im-pav^id-li). adv. In an impavid 
manner; fearlessly: undauntedly; intrepidly, 
Thackeray. [Bare,] 

impawn (im-pAn^ L v, t. [Formerly also empawn; 
as Sp. empeZar b Pg. empenhar s It. impognarc; 
as tw-8 + pawn^.] To put in pawn; pledge; 
depoflit as socurity. 

Go to tho king ; and let there be fnijpawn'd 
Some surety for a safe return uain. 

Shoie,, 1 Hen. IV., iv. S. 

Alas t what comfort is there left for me. 

If those dear Joweli be impawn'd to thee. 

Jhkker and Wefwter iT}, Weakest Gooth to the Wall, il a 
A wise man will never impawn Ills future Miig and 
action, and decide beforehand what ho shall do in a given 
extreme event Hature and God will instruct him in that 
hour. JSmemon, War. 

impeach (im-pechOtY* i* [Formerly also em- 
peach, empeehe ; < ME. empemen, empenhen ( > 
pcah, q. V.), < OF. empeacJter, empevachcr (ML. re- 
flex impechUire), F. emp^cJter, liiuder, stop, bar, 
i^par. as Pr. cnipedegar, < ML. impedioarcf inpe^ 
Scare, catch, entangle, lit. fetter, < L. %n, in, 
+ pedica, a fetter, < fe{dAa, foot (see foot), 
but mixed in sense with OF. empacher b Pr. 
empaiehar, eimaitar, enpazar, empedhar a Bp. 
empachar ss Pg. cmpacnar, overload, s It. im^ 
paociare, delay, appar. < ML. as if Hmffactiare, 
< L. impimere, pp, impaetua, strike against, fas- 
ten upon, msten: see impact, impinge. The same 
radical elements are involved in depeach, ilea^ 
patch, q. V. Hence, by variation, appeach, and, 
by apheresis of this, peach% q. v,] If. To hin- 
der; impede. 

Empeehe his bead, his face; have at his gorge ; 

Boare at the brMtc, or speme him one the side. 
Knyghthodc and Batayle, quoted In Strutt’s Hporto and 
[Pastimeq p. 186. 

Swelling throbs empeaeh 
His foltring touug with pangs of drerfnesse. 

Spencer, F. Q., III. xi. 11. 
The Boots were assembled ... to impeach the passage 
of our said army. 

A'oq^. in SooUand (Arbor’s Eng. Garner, 1. 116). 
ft. To call in question; accuse of wrong or 
error; bring discredit on: disparage; accuse : 
as, to impeach one’s motiTesj to tkmeaoh the 
credit of a witness. 


_ ._ie witness by showing him to 
■Byn. Charge, Indict, etc. See 

impeadit (im-pech ')9 m. [< impeach, r.] Same 
as impeachment. 

If they may (without impeach) enjoy their wlU% no 
quieter creatnrei under heaven. 

^ Chapman, All Foolq ilL 1. 

Oiiivelf 

Will here sit by, spectator of your sports ; 

And think it no impeach at royalty. 

B. Joneon, Poetaster, v. 1. 

impeachable (im-pe'ch{i-bl), a. [< OF. 6fii- 
pechahle, empeachahle, that may be arrested; 
• as impeach + ~aUe.] Liable or making liable to 
be impeached; chargeable with wrongdoing; 
censurable ; liable to bo called in quei^ion. 

Had God omitted l]y positive laws to rive rollrion to the 
world, the wisdom ox his providence had been impeadi- 
able. Qrew. 

Owners of lands in fee simple are not impeaehabU for 
waste. Z. Swift. 

The impeachable offences are ** treason, bribeiy, or other 
high crimes or misdemeanors. " 

J. Bwduman, in Curtis, IL 866. 

impeacher (im-pe'chdr), n. It. Ono who or 
that which impeaches or hinders. 

Ho that Instead of fliiding Frdlaty an impeacher of schism 
or faction, tho more I search, the more I grow Into all 
persuasion to think rather faction and she, as with a spou- 
sal riiig^ are wedded togetlior, never to be divorc'd. 

Milton, Churoh-Goveniment^ 1. 6. 

ft. One who brings or institutes an impeach- 
ment; an accuser, 

impeachment (im-nech'ment), n. [< OF. em- 
pcachement (ML. reflex imjwehiamentum), F. cm- 
pSehement, hindrance, < empeaeher, hinder: see 
mpcach.] 1. Hindrance; impediment; obstruc- 
tion. mbsolete exo^t in law. See impeach., 
ment of waste, below. J 

I do not seek him now ; 

But could be willing to marob on to Calais 
Without impeaehment, Shak., Hen. V., liL 4 

Hie Earl of Warwick, having Notice that his Father the 


ft. A oallm^ in question ; accusation of wrong 
or error; disparagement: as, an impeeiohment 
of one’s motives or conduct, or of the oredi- 
biUty of a witness. 

To let him spen^ time no more at homq 

Which would be great impeachment to his age. 

Shak., T. G. ofV., L 4 
Without any impeachment ot the prosperous operation 
of our system, prejudices may arise between the different 
sections of the countiy, etc. Everett, Oratlona 1. 801. 

8. A calling to account : arraignment; the act 
of ohaxging with a crime or misdemeanor; 
speoifically, the exhibition of charts of mal- 
administratfon against a high puolie officer 
before a competent tribunal, in the United Stateq 
the House of Bepresentatives has the sole power of im- 
peachment of the iTesIdent, Vice-President, end all civil 
oflloers of the United States; the Senate has the sole power 
to try all Impeachments, the Clitef Justice presiding at the 
trial of a President; and a two-thirds vote is neoessaiy 
for conviction. In the case of State oIBcera there Is gen- 
erally a aimilar divialon at funotioni between the upper 
and the lower braiicb of tbelerialature. In tbehistoiyof 
the federal government there have been seven esses of Im- 
peachment, the most famous being that of President John- 
son in 1868. In only twooases, both of district Judges^ was 
a verdict of guilty given. In Great Britain, Impeachments 
are made In ibe House ot Commons and tried by the Bouse 
of Lords. Prominent impeaohmento in Bngllah hlitoif 
were thM of IM Bacon anSTwarrm 



1110 jpnotioe of impmehtimU directed fumlnit Mldhecil 
de le rae in 1886 wm re?iyed in 1460 for^e deitmction 
of hi! gnuMlion* SItyAbi, Oonit Hiit, 1 87L 

iOfttnptMitimait Bee orfiofe.— court of Im- 
\ e tribunalf neually tlie upper brenoh of e 
ilttlngoii the trial of ertlolei of impee43hment 
iimiltOfaWitlMBB. 8eefmpeaoir,o,(.— 2m- 

t Of iruti. In law, a reatraint from commit. 

.. .j waite npon lands or tenements, or a demand of rec. 
ompense for wastes done by a tenant to the prejudice of 
the right of another's estate or interest in the property. 



^ peoflrl 

blwce of pearls, 

Dew.drw which the sun 
Imptarlt on every leaf and every flower. 

Maton, P. L., V. 747. 

2. To decorate with or as if with pearls. 

The Mountains, or the flowry Meads, 

Jmpearld with teara that aweet Aurora sheada 

Sylvfiter, tr. of JDu Bartas's Week% L 8. 
Huabt as the falling Bewa whose noiseless Show’ra 
ImfiyrU the folded Xeavea of Ev'nitm Flow’ra. 

CangfevBf To Sleep. 

Proud be the roaa with rains and dews 
Her head impearlinff, 

WordtwtiHh, To the Daisy, 

impeccability (im-pek-a-bil'i-ti), n. [= P. fiw- 
peecahiliU ss Sp. impeeahiliaad as Pg. impceet^ 
hiUdad^ B It. impeecdbiliiA, < ML. HmpeeodbilU 
ta(U)8f < LL. impeeodbilia^ inpeimbilid, not lia- 
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hinder, lit. eateh or hold the feet of, < in. in, on, 
+ pe8(ped-)^ioot,asE.Jbot Ctexpede.2 To 
be an obstacle to ; stand in the way of; hinder; 
obstruct. 

It is one of the principal tenets of the UtUitariaiis that 
sentiment and eloquence serve only to impede the pur* 
suit of truth. Maeaulay, Mill on Government 

The pathless ocean does not impede, it accrierates the 
progress of the intelleotnal energy. 

sverett, Orations, L 421. 
delay, check, fetter, hamper. 


*’’^1 -“nt To dog. d .. 

^ imP«dlbl6 (im-pwri-bl), a. [= It. imped^le; a. 

j Capaole of being impeded. 


impanctnlilc 

way: as, steam is the impelUng toree of a loco- 
motive. 

The wave behind impele the wave before. 

Bryd/tn, tr. of Ovid's Metamorph., xv. 171. 
Fraotioe . . . urges and impeie to action, choice, and 
determination. Baoon, Physical Fables, x., Bi^ 

And ahsme and doubt impdl’d him in a course 
Once so sbhoxr'd, with unresisted force. 

Crabbe, Works, V. 10. 
With Are siid sword 
Come Spoilera horde impelling horde. 

Werdewort^ The Highland Broach. 
■Byn. Prompt, induce, etc. (see actuate); to influenoa 

Every internal act is not In itself imvedtble by outward gStts? ^ 

violence. Jcr, Ta^or, Doctor Dubitantium, i. imBAiiAnt 


ixnpedlment (im-ped^i-mrat), n. [s F. impede 
^ r. It. impedimento, < L. 


mcaf (in pi.)' B Bp. Pg. 
impedimcnturn, inpedm&ntum, a hindrance, 


) 1 . 


impedimenta, inpedimenia. b^gage, esp. xulli- 
taryba^age, < imjiedire^inpedire, impede: see 
impeddA That which impedes or hinders pro- 
gress; hindrance; obstruction; obstacle. 

Thus far into the bowels of the land 
Have we march'd on without impediment, 

8hM,, Rich. IlL, V. 2. 
Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit irnpedUnente, ‘ " 

Hott oonntries are subject to 
many noysomo impedirnente, wb: 
ate 0aoes are freer from. 

Bra^ord, Plymouth Plantation, p. 88. 
Let the laws be puxged of every barbarous reminder, 
every barbarous impediTnent to women. 

Mmereon, Woman. 

mrlment impediments of mazrlMe. 


Impellent (im-pePgnt), a, and n 
len(U)tt, inpellen(U)8, ppr. of im 
drive forward: see impeU'\ I. 
property of impelling. 



The character of 
;ion from liability to 


ble to sin : see 
being impeceable; exem] 
do wrong. 

This last state may be the finishing mieratton, to eter- 
nise the infallibility and impeeeeMtity of alt lapsed, sen- 
tient, and intriligent beinga Q, Cheyne, Bcgimen, p. 826. 

Tbeifn|)00ca6i(gyof the Bishop of Borne was not as yet 
an artiOle of the Boman creed. 


Such ponderous bodies do take an enforc'd flight from 
an exitolor impelltint swiftness. J^le, Works, VL 427. 

II. 9<’. A power or force that impels or drives 
forward; motive or impelling power. 

S. What do yon mean by voluntary oaths? 

C, Those that no other impelletU but myseU; or my own 
worldly gain or Interest, extort from me. 
loh u i oammend, Praot. Cateohlsnv U. a 

«evoui Speller (im-pel'6r), «. One whoorthat which 

■ Mora haniHBw ™Pels- 

Is It possible to be an effect produced without a cause? 
Is It (a moving stone] Impellofl without an impMerf 

Clarke, Hecoiid Defence of the Immateriality, etc. 
lie [IgiiatiuBj is by his very nature an impeller of men. 

Quarterly Bee,, CLXII. 47a 




articulation. • ByiL Diphulty, Obetruetim, etc. (see o6ria- 
efe); encumbrance, bar, banlor, chock. 


MUman, Latin Christianity, Iv. a impedjinentt (im-ped'i-mgnt), v. t, [« It. tm- 
imiieccable (im-pek'a-bl), a. [sn'PAmpeeeahlG pedimeniare, impedimentire, impede; from the 
SB Sp. imteeable a Fg. impeoeavel a It. impec- noun.] To impede. 

eabik, < LL. impeoeabuia, inpeembili«, not liable Lest Themiatocles . . . should have withstood and fm- 
to sin, < L. in- priv. + ^peoeabilia, liable to sin : pedimented a general good. 

see peccable.'] Not liable to err; not subject Jteywdde, On the Passlonq, xv. 

to sin; exempt from the possibility of doing Impedimenta (im-ped-i -men ' t^), n. 2 )Z. [L., 

pL of inwedimentum, a hindrance : see impedi- 
ment n. J Things which hinder, impede, or en- 
cumber; specifically, articles taken with one 
on a journey which impede one’s progress; espe- 
cially, military baggage ; supplies carried along 
with an army; in general, baggage. 


wrong. 

If we honour the man^mnst we hold his pen impeeea- 
i1edHergy,p.4iJ. 


I will pn^ Btete^^t I and my {m^dffnsnfa— which 


U« f Bp, Mall, Honour of Marili 

We perhaps may think it very convenient that we 
should at first have been made impeceable, and secured 
from falling. Bp, A tterbury. Sermons, 11. viL 

I may do a virtuous action without being impeeeable, 

J, M, Bewman, Gram, of Assent, p, 216. 

Impoccaiice (im-peVans), n. [= F. fwpccoowrc 

« 8p. impeoanda s Pg. impeecanda, < LL. im- (im-p(^-i-men'tal), a* 

pee^ntia, injfeccantia, sinlessness, < ^impee* pediment + -a/. j Iwtalnixig to or of the — 
can{t^8,inpeecan(t-)8, impeocant: see impee- ture of impediment; hindering; obstructing. 

Tba AATiditlATi impedimental stain which fntercepta her fmitive 

impBCCancy (im-pek an-si), w. The condition Joye. IT. Montague, Devoute Essays, 11. vii. 1 8. 

” i™PO«o»We ; (im'piy-dit), v. «. [< L. impeOittu, in- 


consisted _ 
three boats. 


hand-bag and an overcoat—went ashore in 
Aldrich, roukapog to Pestle p. 218. 

im- 
he na- 


or character of I 
impeccability; sinlessness. 


pen in; confine or inclose in a narrow place. 

Yet these from other streames much different; 

For others, as th«»r longer, broader grow ; 

These, as they run In narrow banks impent. 

Are then at least, when in the main they flow. 

P. Fletcher, Purple island, ilL 
But notwithstanding all thii^ a man at reat In his dham- 
ber (like a sheep impenn'd in the fold) is subject only to 
unusual events, and such as rarely happen* 

Feltham, Besolvee, IL 80. 

Impend (im-pendO* [= Pg> impender ss It. 
impeudere, < L. impendere, inpendere, hang over, 
overhang, be imminent, < in, om -f pendere, 
hang: see pendent] I, intrans. To overhang; 
be ready to fall; be imminent; threaten; be 
on the point of occurring, as something evil. 

Destruction hangs o’er yon devoted wall. 

And nodding Ilion waits th’ impendirm fall. 

Pi^Mblliad^il. 

An extensive lake displayed its glassy bosom, refleoting 
on its broad surface the impendifig horrors of the moun- 
tain. MdenUth, Asem. 

II.t tram. To hang over. [Bare.] 

We seriously consider the dreadful judgments that now 
impend the nation. Pmn, Liberty of Cousoienoe, Pref. 


She fthe Church of Rome] stands upon it, that she can- 
not erre, and stubbomely enalenges unto her ohaire a cer- 
tain im^caneie of judgment 

Bp. Had, Ifo Peace with Rome. 

ImPBCCant (Im-pek'^nt), a, [as Sp. impecante, 


< LL. Hmpeecanijl-'is, ^inpeoean(t^8 (in dexiv. 
noun), < L. in- pnv. 4* peeoan(t-)8, yiminfi, sin- 


* 1 ^ ® impondencB, impendency (im-pen'dens, -dgn- 

mpede. Cf. expedite.] 1. To impede. impendcn{t) + -ce, -cy,] The state 

of her * 


Digestlon in the stomach, and otlier faculties there^ 
seemed not to be much impedUed, Boyle, Worka^ VL 467. 

8. In astrol, to affect by evil stars. 

The moon Is impedited in the highest degree when In 
conjunction with the sun. lAUy, 


beinff impendent or overhaxigihg; a mena- 
cing attitude. 

Far above, in thunder-bine serration, stand the eternal 
edges of the angry Apennine, dark with rolling impen- 
dence of volcanic ciouu. Bumn. 



I impeocant 

Byrom, To G. lioyd. 


Our constitution is weak, our souls apt to diminution 
and impedite faculties. 

Jer, Taylor, Wortu (ed. 1886X L 900. 


impeotinate (im-pek'ti-nfit), a, [< in-^ + pec- _ 

«nate0 to«*to»».,iiotpectiaated‘; simple: as, temedltiont (im-pS-'dkb'on), «. 
an tmpeofixiato antenna. s ^ i. , . xv 

impeenniOBity (im-p^-ku-nl-os^ti), n, [= F. 
imp4emio8iU: 9 Aimpeeuniou 8 '\‘-ity,] The state 
of beixm impecunious or destitute of money ; 
want of money; poverty. 

1 have had lately recourse to the universal remedy for 
the impeeunioeUy of which 1 complain. 

Scott, Quentin Durward, Int. 

impeomiioilB (im-p$-ku'ni-us), a, [sa F, im- 
piounieux; as in-n + jmeunioug,] Having no 
money; poor; penniless, 


_ _ „ ^ , Pg. im- 

pMigdo as It. impedizUme, <'L. impeaiUo{nr), in- 
peditio(n-),n hludrance, obstruction, < 
inpedire, pp. imped'Um, inpeditua. hinder: see 
mpede.] A hindering. fMes.lilJ, 
imj^ditiVB (im-pe<l'i-tiv), a. [s OF. impedittf 
B Sp. Pg. It. impeditivo, < ML. impeditivua, < 

8tru^ve“iiJ^I2tog. "*** impenetmMHda^ 


Wholet in that rag there amongst US? Fnthlmout^an 
impeewdoui creature. B. Janeon, Oynthla's Revela v. 2. 

The other impeeuedoue person ooiitrived to make both 
ends meet by shifting his lodgings from time to time. 

W. mack. 

impodanoe (im-pS'd^ns), n. [< impede + -ance.] 

Hindranoe; specifically, in eleet, an apparent 
increase of resistance due to induction in a oir- impel (im-pel ). 
ouit. 


There are other cases oonoerning things unlawful by 
accident, in respect to the evil effect of * 


the same : to wi^ 

as they insy be ^mpeiUtiw 6t good, or banaativeb or at the 
least (for we must use such words) oooasloiiative of evil 
Bp. Sandereon, Fromissoiy Oaths, IIL 1 11. 

What were more easy than to say that six legs to that 
unweildy body hud been cumbersome' and fmpeditftw of 
motion ; that the wings for so massie a bulk had been 
' " Bp. Mall, Soliloqulea mHI. 


A few words may suflloe to explain the nature of the 
vhiohaltematlii ^ ‘ ' 


f, V. L; pret. and pp. impelled, 
ppr. impelling. [Formerly also impelt: = OF. im- 
peUer b Sp. mpekr ss Pg. impeUir ss It. impeltere, 

< L. impeUere, inpellere, push, drive, or strike — . - 

against, drive forward, urge, impel, < in, on, + impenetrable (im-pen'f-trerbl), «. [ss F. im- 
peUere, drive. Of. compel, expel, propel, repel, phUtrabk s Sp. impenctrahle as Pg. ffmwiieirw- 
fienoe impaZffe, etc.] To drive or urge forward; vel s It. impenctraoMe, < L. impcMiramMa, ^ 


ui. iiupciiu. oci? 

Impending; imminent; threatening: as, an im- 
pendent evil. 

WhatIfaU 

Her stores were open'd, and this firmament 
or hell should spout her cataracts of flre^ 
Impeudcnt horrours^ threatening hideous fldl 
One day upon our heads? Milton, V. L>, It 177. 

Lo ! with upright sword 
Freflgnrliig his own impendent doom, 

The Apostle of the Gentiles. 

Wordewwth, Near Aquapendenta. 

impenetrability (im-j)en^f-trg-bil',\-ti), ». [ss 



, aBim- 

penetrable + -ity: see -bility.] 1. The char- 
acter or condition of being impenetrable; in- 
capability of being penetrated, in any sense 
of that word.— 2. In phuaics, speoifieaUy, that 
property of matter which prevents two bodies 
from occupying the same space at the same 
time; that property of matter by which it ex- 
cludes all other matter from the space it oecn- 
pies. 

Matter possesses impenetrability, which meens that no 
two portions of matter oen oeeupy the same plaoe at the 
same time. 

W, L. Carpenter, Eneigy in Hetiire (1st ed.X p IL 


impedtmet whiohaltematlnff ourrents meet with in pass- 
ing thfo^h a oonduetor. Sleet. Bee. (Eiig.X XXJV. 618. 

mpeda (im-pSd'), v. t ; pret. and pp. impeded, 
ppr. imping, [at Sp. Pg. impedir at It. impe- 
mr§f < L. impedire, inpedm, entangle, insnare, press on; incite or constrain to action in any penetrabiHa, not penetrable, < in- priv. 4* psaa- 
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troMUSf penetrable: woe p&Mtrable.‘] !• lnoa> 
pable of beinff penetrated; not penetrable, in 
any fuenee ofuiat word. 

Bigheit wood!, immenetratU 
Tto atar or aan-Ught Mimn, P. L., li. 1066. 
Thaae inatanoea of ounnliig, which ahe thought impen$~ 
y«t which everybody aaw through. 

(Mdunith, Vicar. zvL 

The prograaa of the moat aalutary Inventloua and dia- 
oovariei ia uuiied in imnenHraltle myatery. 

Moeaulavi Mitfcud'a Hiat Greece. 

8. Speoiftoallyi in physics, having the property 
of preventing any other substanoe from ocou- 
pying the same place at the same time. 
In^iBetrableiiaSB (im-pen'f-tra-bl-nee), n. 
Impenetrability. 

We may conaider that motion doea not eaaentially be- 
long to matter, aa diviaibllity and impsnstrablenMM are be- 
lieved to do. BoyUt Worka, V. 210. 

impenetrably (im-pen'f-tr^bli), adv. In an 
imjgenetrable manner; bo "as to be impene- 

The inviolable aainta. 

In cubic phalanx firm, advanced entire, 
Invulnerable arm’d. 

MiUtm, F. L., vL 400. 

impenitenoe (Im-pen'i-tgUB), n. [s F. vnp4ni~ 
fence s Sp. Pg. imjtenitet^cia s It. impeMtevusa^ < 
LL. impoBnitentia, inpemitenUa, < imp(mi1m{irS8, 
ifipcBfi<te9i(t-)g, impenitent: Bee impenitent^ Tne 
condition of being impenitent; want of peni- 
tence or repentance; obduracy; hardness of 
heart. 

He will advance from one degree of wlokedneaa and im- 
pmUmot to another. Bogert. 

1 thought you would not day impenUsnee^ 

Teaaed flrat contrition from the man you dew— 

I thought you had a eonacience. 

Mromting, Ring and Book, II. 290. 

impanitancy (im-pen'i-t^n-si), a.; pi. impeni^ 
feneiee (-Bizy Same as impenitence. 

What la this dn? Filial inuMnfraiuy, and, aome aay, im- 
pugning of the truth. 

Latimer, 2d Sermon bef. Edw. VL, 166a 

He undertook a grief great enough ... to aatlify for 
the in^i>iteneiee ox all the world. 

«/«r. Taylor, Worka (od. ISS&X L 818. 

impanitent (im-pen'i-tent), a, and n* [b F. 
imp4nitent » Sp. Pg. It. impeniiente, < LL. tm- 
pmiten(U)8, inpcBmten{U)s^ not penitent, < L. 
iii-priv. + penitent: see penitent,] 

L a. Not penitent; not repenting of sin; not 
contrite; obdurate. 

1 pity the flatteries and self applauaea of a oaroleaa and 
lu^nttant heart Sp. Ball, Soliloquies zL 

So died 

Impenitent, and left a race behind 

like to themselves diatingulahable scarce 

From Geutilea. Miltofi, P. B., lit 428. 

JLn. One who does not repent; a hardened 
■inner. 

When the reward of penitents and punishment of fm- 
menUente ia once assented to as trus tis impoaalble but 
the mind of man ihould wish for the ons and have dls- 
likea to the other. Bammond. 

tmpanitently (im-pen'i-tgnt-ll), adv. In an im- 
penitent manner; without repentance or con- 
dition for sin; obdurately. 

Impanitiblet, a* [< L* pnv. + ptmitere, re- 
pent, + 4ble.] Incapable of repentance. 

Aa death worics upon man, and concludes him, and makes 
him impenUibU for ever, so works the fall upon the angels 
and oondndes them for ever too. Ihfine, Sermons, xzlv. 

impamiBta (im-pen'&t), a. and n. [< L. in- pnv. 
+pennafus, winged: Beepennaie,] I, a. Fea- 
therless or wingless; specifically, character- 
ised by short wuigs covered with feathers re- 
sembling scales, as the penguins. 

n. n. A bird, as the penguin, with shortwings 
covered with scales. 

Twaptiiian (im-pen'fiz), n, pi. [NL., < L. in~ 
ptiv. 4- penna, a wing.] A group of birds, the 
penguins. Also called flpheniedaie and Bphenie- 
emorphw, lUiger. See AptenodyUdw. 
impannoiut (im-pen^ns), a, [< L. in- priv. + 
penna, a wing.] Wingless ; having no wings ; 
apterous. 

It is gonenlly conceived an earwig hath no wiuga nnd 
is reokoned amongst impeneioue insects by many. 

Sir T, Breume, V^. Eir., ill. 27. 

Impaoplet (im-pe'pl), v, t. [< in.8 + people.] 
Bme as empeople. 

Thick were the Walls impeepled with the etories 
or those whom Ohastlly had clothed in White. 

J, BeaummU, Piycha ill. 44. 

An abbreviation of imperatice, 

V ^ *»• t< ML. Nwjjwwn. 

Ks, < L. knperare, inperare, command: see im- 
pmOe.} Ooimnand; mastery. MaUiwelL 


IibPWMH «. [- Bp. Pg. tagie- 

rante, < L. imperanitoe, inperan(f‘)s, ppr. of 


impeimre, inperare, 
Commanding. 


command: see imperaie.] 


impsrate (Im'pg-rftt), a. [< h. imperatue. 4th 
jperatus, pp. of imperare, inperare, command, or* 


der, enjom, < in, im on, 4- parare, make re^y, 
order: nee pare. Cf. empire.] Performed by a 
faculty other than the will, at the command of 
the Will : opposed to elicit. 

Iieetheeneigyof mysoul in eveiy particle of my body, 
though not using intcueotual actions in every yet 
using some that are imperaii. 

Sir M. Bale, Orig. of Mankind, p. 22. 
.Ibipsratsaot secace. 

ISiporatiTflS (im-per-srti' vfi), n. pi. [NL., fern, 
pi. (Bo.ferkB, feasts) of imperativue, imperative: 
see imperative.] In Bom. antiq., special or ez- 
traordmary feasts or hoHdays. Beeferke. 
imperatiyal (im-per-^tl'v^ or Im-per'^ti- 
vp), a. [< imperative + -al.] In gram., be- 
lonfdng or peculiar to the imperative mode, 
imperative (im-por Vtiv), a. and n. [as D. im- 
peraUefa G. Dan. Bw. imperati^ the impera- 
tive mode, as F. irnp^at^fm Sp. Pg, It. impera- 
tivo, < L. imperativue, inperativus, of % command, 
imperative (as a noun, sc. modus, the imperative 
mode), < imperare, inperare, command, order: 
see imterate.] I, a. 1. Expressing command; 
contaming positive command; peremptory; 
absolute: as, imperative orders. 

The suits of kings axe imperative, 

BprUaU, David with Bsthshebs and Uriah. 

a. Not to be avoided or evaded ; that must bo 
attended to or perfonned; obligatory; binding: 
as, an imperative duty or necessity. 

The priest who needs must carry sword on thigh 
May find imperative use for it. 

Brouminy, King and Book, X. 819. 

Imperative mode, the mode or form or aet of forms 
of a verb which express command, entreaty, advice, or ex- 
hortation: aiL eome here; reatrain yourself; be eomforted, 
sfiSm. 1 and 2. ImpeHnue, Imperative (see imperiitue), 
absolute, expresi^ positive, deoiaed, not to be gainsaid. 

n. n. 1. Iu^ram.,amode or verbal form which 
expresses command, entreaty, advice, or ozhor- 
tation.»2. In philos., a deliverance of con- 
science; a monition of the moral sense. 

By imjmrativp. In general, every proposition that ex- 
presses a possibio free action, by which a certain end is 
to be realiied, is to be understood. 

Bant, tr. by Biobardson. 

Such precepts are merely, what Bant calls them, Hy- 
pothetical Imperativee ; they are not addressed to any one 
who has not llrat accepted the end. 

Sidpieick, Methods of Ethica p. 7. 

But when the instruction has been conveyed, the self- 
imposed imperative to torn it to account for the better- 
ing of life remaiiia to be given ; and It is only from a 
conscience responsive to an ideal of virtue that it can 
proceed. T. B. Green, Prolegomena to Etbioa 1 807. 

OategorlosI Impmtlvs. Bvecategarieal. 

imperatively (im-perVtiv-^i)» 1. In an 
imperative manner ; peremptorily.— 2. Byway 
or in the manner of the imperative mode, 
imperativenees (im-per'a-tiv-nes), n. The 
character of being imperative or obligatory; 
absolute requirement. 

All the animal funotlona, in common with the higher 
f uuctiona have . . . their imperativenees. 

B, Spencer, Data of Ethics, p. 76. 

B either (theoiy] explains the Imperativeness with which 
reoognlaed moral law speaks to the human heart 

Pop, SeL Bo., XXXIII. 418. 

imperator (im'pf-rfi-tpr), n. [L., also inpera^ 
tor, Oh. induperator, enaoperaior, a command- 
er, emperor, < imperare, inperare, command: 
see imperate. Hence ult, E. emperor.] 1. In 
Bom. hist. : (a) In general, a commander, chief, 
or ruler: in this sense a descriptive title (ulaoed 
after the name) of any one possessing tne im- 
pexium or power of emorcing his authority, as 
a genera], or a consul, proconsul, or other ma- 
gistrate. (b) In later umes, more especially, 
a general-in-ohief or holder of an independent 
command during active service : a title often 
conferred by the senate on a victorious gen- 
eral, or acclaimed by his army. 

The powers of the imperator or oommsuder of the Bo- 
man army ceased on his return to the city. 

Jthieye. Brit., 111. sa 


8. loop*] In cool, a genus of troohifonn pio- 
Bobraaohiate gastropods, of the fkmily TtirW- 
nidee. Montfort. 

Imperatoria (im- 

TNL., fern, of L. 
imperatoriue, of or 
belonging to a 
general or com- 
mander: seeimps- 


ratory.] A genus 
of plant 



Imptrater imptrialit. 


ats, oil the 
natural order Z7m- 
belUferm, now usu- 
ally regarded as 
a section of Feuoedmum. /. Oslrvthium, the great 
masterwo]% grows in moist pastures in various pans of 
Scotland, andwas formerly much cultivated aa a pot-herb. 
The root yields the vegetable resin Imperatorin. 
imperatorial (im-ner-^to'ri-^), a. [As imperor 
tory + -aL] 1. Of or pertaining to the title 
or office of imperator or emperor: as, ^Hmperch 
torial laurels,^’ C. Merivale,^2. Like an im- 
perator; of a oommanding nature or quidity: 
imperial. 

Moses delivered this law after an imperatoried way, by 
laying, thou shall do thiiL and thou shait not do that 

Norris, The Beatitude^ p. 289. 

The imperatorial character of the language itself [Latin] 
—the speech of mastery not of men. 

G, P. Marsh, Loots, on Eng. Lang., iv. 

Also imperatory. 

ixuperatonan (im-per-^t6'ri-an), a. [As i*f»- 
peratory + -an.] Imperatorial. [Bare.] 

He profesBed not to meddle by any Imperatorian or 
Senatorian power with matters of Religion. 

Bp. Oauden, Tears of tlie Church, p. 148. 

Imperatorin (im-per^a-t^rin), n. [< Impera- 
toHa + -in^.] A vegetable resin found in the 
root of Imperatoria Ostruthium, or great master- 
wort. It fonuB long transpBreut prisms, has an acrid 
burning taste, and is neutral fusible, and soluble in aloo- 
holandether. 

imperatorioust (im-per-a-to^ri-us), a. [< L. 
imperatorius : see imperatory,] Same as fm- 
perattrrial. Davies. 

Yon have heard his Majesfy'i speech, though short, yet 
full and prinoidy, and rightly imperatorioue, as Taoitus 
said of Galba'a Bp. Backet, Abp. WOliami^ 11. 9. 

imperatory (im-per'e-to-ri), a. [s= F. impdra- 
Unre s= Bp. Pp. It. imperatorio,<h.imperatorius, 
of or belonging to a general or commander, < 
imperator, a general: see imperator.] Same as 
imperatorial. 

All which stand 

In awe of thy high imjrratory hand. 

Chapman, Hymn to Bermea 

imporoeivable (im-p^r-sfi'varbl), a. K 4- 
perceivahle.] Imperceptible. [Kare.j 

There is yet another way by which a temptation arrives 
to its highest pitch or premer hour ; and that Is by a long 
train of gradual, impereelvahle encroaches of the flesh 
upon the spirit South, Works, VI. vil. 

linperoelTablen0n (im-pir-se'yft-bl-ues), n. 
ImperoeptiblenesH. [Hare.] 

And this impsreeivahlmese of the ImpressionB made 
upon our souls by the Holy Spirit was that which our 
Saviour slgnifled to Hicodemui^ in the third of St John. 

Ahp. Sharp, Work!, HI- v. 

impercilvedt (im-p^r-sevd'), a. [< in-s 4- por- 
celved.] Unperoeived. 

Ilien finding the bladder to be pumped up^ we would 
have tied up the contained air, but could not do it by 
reason of an impereeived hole. Boyle, Works, V. 620. 

imperceptibility (im-p6r-sep-ti-biri-ti), ». [« 
F. impercepUhiUU b Sp. imperctpHbtUdad as Pg. 
imperoMtiUlidade b It. impercettihilitd; as 4m- 
pereepnble + -4ty : see -b4/4^.] The character 
or state of being imperceptible ; imperoeptible- 
uess. Ash. 

imp6rceptib]6(im-pdr-8ep'ti-bl),a.andn. [bF. 
imperceptible b Sp. imperceptible ss Pg. impereeth 
tivel B It. impereetmile, C ML. imperctpUhilis, 
not perceptible^ < L. In- priv. 4- pereepUbiUe, 
perceptible.] I, a. Not perceptible; that can- 
not be perceived, (a) incapable by nature of affeot- 
ing the lensea. 

Seem'd wadiing fill hands with invisible soap 
In tmpereeptible water. Bood, Miss Eilmansegg. 
(h) Too minute, fine, gradual, subtle, or evanescent to be 
diMoemed by the senses : prodnoing an excitation of the 
nerves leas tiian the thrasdiold of sensation. Sec fAwskold. 
when mb 

things. 

(himy, Davldeia, Iv. 

Iti operation is Mow, and in some oaiei almost 
eeptiible. Burke. 

The three-mnilonth part of a milligramme of a salt of 
Sodium, an impeireeptiMe partible of duet to the naked 


(c) After the fall of the republic, the official 
title (used as a prenomen) of the monarch or 
supreme ruler as permanent generalissimo of 
the Boman armies; emperor: originally eon- 
ferred by the senate for a term, and afterward 
assumed in perpetuity. 

This aenlor-Jnnlor, jdant-dwari; Dan Cupid, . . . «y<H I* yet oaj^le”^ dblo^ the flame yellow, and of 
Bole iiiMisrii^iaiidsreat general Idwng ttie yeUow line of Sodium in the apeolroeoope. 

Oftroi&iipaiitQra Ask., L. L. L, lU. L Jkrnimci; LislitCtiaiia.)^? IM* 


WM (M he Mid Idmidl) led on to 
NjMi^pMUf digroM from ovidont dnitor^ luon m the 


Pleiade% to epoti wlthoat » tnoe of iteUir formation. 

A, Jf. CUrkt, Aitron. In 19tlk Oenti, p. 28. 

ImiMnWtlllto ImffMLM. that kind or rate of progrem 
wEloh cannot be pmelvra by inapeotlon, nnlcaa InipM- 
tion be made at dliierent tlmea ao aa to compare the differ- 
ent atiigea of progreu : thoa uaed In the law of accretion. 

n. ft.. That which cannot be perceived with 
the naked eye, or realized by senzation. [Bare.] 

I ahould be wonderfully pleaaed to aee a natural hlatory 
of impitretptU^ TatUrt Ma lia 

Impercei^bleneBB (im-pto-Bep'ti-bl-nes), n. 

^Ceqnalitv of Mng imperceptible. 

imperoeptiDly (im-ptr-sep^ti-bli), adv. In an 
imperceptible manner; bo as not to be per^ 
oeived. 

imperception (im-pdr-sep'sh^n), n. [< H- 
pereeptwn,2 want of perception. 

Why then may not a apirit that haa anbtUer flngera 
than the flneat matter. I mean the apirit of Natura» lay 
hold on that imperoeptive part of the aooL or on the aoiu 
Itaelf, in the atate of ailanoe^ of impere^ionr 

Dr, J7. Phlloa. Writing^, Oen. Prof. 

No one^ not even Bydney Bmith'a Sootohmai^ ia willing 
to oonf eaa hia imptreeptUm of humor. Sei&nee, XU. 80&. 

imperoeptive (im-p6r-sep'tiv), a. r< <n-8 + 
perceptfve*^ Not perceiving, or not able to per- 
ceive. 

Ye would gaie on God 
With imperoeptive blankneia. 

Jfrt. BrowfUng, 

Thna both conceived perceptivity to ariae from a certain 
combination orasuregation of impereemive nartlolea. 

Tueker/U^ot NatoJ, 11. 1. ft. 

imperdplent (im-pdr-aip^i-ent), a, [< in-^ + 
jmoipient^'l Not perceiving; having no power 
to perceive. 

The inaenaible^ fmparo^pient body. 

mnd. No. 8<S July, 1884. 

Imperdibilityt (im-pdr-di-bil^i-ti), n. [< im- 
perdible: see -biUty?} The state or quality of 
being imperdible. 

Neither are ihoae preoloua thing! of greater uae to the 
making of voaaela and utenalla nnleaa aome little nloetiea 
and ourloaitlea, by meana of their beauty, imperdibiiitif, 
and ductility. Derham, Fhyaioo-Thoology, v. note ft. 

Imperdible (im-pdr^di-bl), a. [as Sp. imperdi- 
bS; of. r. imperdable: < L. fn- priv. + ^perdi^ 
biliSf that may be lost, iperdere, lose: see per- 
dflfon.] Not capable of being lost; not easy 
to be lost. 

But aa they [wisdom and knowledge] are harder In 
their aoquiaiuon, so are they more imperdible and steady 
in their stay. On Eooloa., ii. IL 

imperence (im'pg-rens}, ». A vulgar corrup- 
tion of imperUnenoe, 

imperfect (im-pdr^fekt), a. and n. [In mod. 
use altered (like perfect) to suit the orig. L. ; 
< ME. imparfltj inparfitf inperjitf < OF. rnpar^ 
feity F, imparfait = Sp. imterfecto ss Pg. im- 
perfeito ss It. imperfetto, C L. imperfeotusy in- 
peijectuSy unUnished, inoomplete, < in- priv. + 
perfeotuSy finished, complete, perfect: see per- 
feot'] I. a. 1. Not perfect; lacking complete- 
ness, oorreetnesB, or excellence ; falling short 
of a standard or ideal; defective; incomplete: 
as, an imperfect copy of a book; imperfect 
vision. 

tba/^ihten almiwtWM, of whl^^aom^ol^hra a^cn 
perflt circles and aomme aemcn inperfiU Chaueer, 

Something he left imperfeet in the atate, . . . which 
importa to the kingdom so much fear and danger that 
hia peraonal return was moat required. Shot,, Lear, iv. 3, 

He stammered like a child, or an amaied imperfeet 
person. Jer. Ta^or. 

Wc aaoended the hilla to the south, passing by several 
grots, on which there were aome very remains 

of Greek Ins^ptiona. 

Toeoeke, Description of the East, IL L 140. 

2. Oharacterized hj or subject to defects; not 
completely good; nail; inadequate. 
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Thai wllnen and wdde m beat ware tor hemialna 
Thanh thekyng and the oomune al the cost hadde^ 


ImpaillDntloii CbT.On- 


ImiMrflMtoadeniw. Sm 0aclm.<--Diipcrfbot dmo^ 
BtratloiL SceajM«tarioi<---Xmperfeotto^ See 
evolute.— Dnpcrleot flower, in hot, a flower wanting oe^ 
tain parte that are naually present^ aa one wanting either 
atamena or piatiU— Xupanoit IntSTVals, in mueie, in* 
tervals a haif-atep shorter than perfect intervals, aa lmjper> 
feet fourths or f&thB.---impMi8ot meaiure. Uiymm, 
tlmSb in medieval mmie, all non-trfple rhythms.— Im- 


and gradually changing Its external form In aucceasivo 
molts. Mao called tneompleta mieamorpho«i».--lmP6r- 
fbot mouth, in entom.. a month in which some of the 
trophi are partly or wholly aborted, or ao moditted aa not to 
be apparent: a term applied by Kirto to the moutha of 
all suctorial Insoots.— mperfbot nOM. See note.— Xm- 
perfeot number, a number whose aliquot parte added 
together make a sum either greater or leaa than the num- 
ber itself, and which ia oallim an alnmdant number in the 
former ease and a d^eetive number in the latter.— Xm- 
perfbet proof, aproof in which some eaaentialpart, espe- 
cially a premlic, is unexpresaed.— Dupen^of itop, in 
aniuoom^ete atop, wflsm. 1. Inoomdetc, 
fai^.— 2. W^, erring. 

H. n. In ^am,y an imperfect tense ; a past 
continuous tense. 

imperfeett (im-p6r-fekt0> o* t, [< imperfecty a.] 
To render imperfect. 

I withdrew myself to think of this; and the Intenac- 
neaa of my thinking enda in thi^ that 1^ my help God'a 
work should be imperfeoted, if fay any means I restated 
the amaaement. Donne, Letter^ oxxiv. 

imperfectibillty (im-pto-fek-ti-biri-ti). n. [s 
F. imperfeotibilitS = Fg. imperfeemilidade; aa 
imperfeetible + -ify: see -biUtuA The state or 
condition of being imperfeotible or incapable 
of perfoction. Imp, liiet., Biipp. 
Ixnpiurfectible (im-p£»r-fek^ti-bl), G. [= F. im^ 
perfectible s= Bp. imperfeetible b Pg. impevfeeti- 
vel; as in^ •i'peifectihte,'} Incapable of being 
made perfect. Imp, IHety Supp. 

ixnxierfectioil (im-p^r-fek'shgn), n. [< ME. im- 
perfeceitiuny < OF. impcrfectfony F. imperfection 
B Sp. imperfeceion ss Pg. impelffeigdo b it. tm- 
perfesione, < LL. imperfeoUo(n-)y %np€rfeetio{n-)y 
imperfection, < L. imperfoctu^ inperfectyAy im- 
perfect: see imperfect, 'I 1. The character or 
condition of being imperfect; want of perfec- 
tion; defectiveness; faultiness. 

lawa aa all other things human, are many times full 
of imperfeotioin, llooker, Eoolea. Polity. 

2. An imperfect detail; a particular in which 
perfection is lacking; a defect, physical, men- 
tal, or moral. 

Qretly [wrong] la it iiogbt, hurtyng no roaon, 

By no menea of {itiper/eoewm. 

Rom. afParUnay (E. E. T. S.), L 6578. 

Eueiy man may decently reforme by arte the faultoa 
and imperfeeUoM that nature hath wrought In them. 

Puttmham, Arte of Eng. Poesie^ p. 840. 

Sent to my account 
With all my imperfeetione on my head. 

Shak,, Hamlet^ i ft. 


ing imperforate or without aperture. [Bare.] 
imperial (im-pd'ri-fd), a. and n, [Early mod. 
E. also empenal; < ME. imperial, emperial, em- 
perdley < OF. imperialy emperialy F. impmdl b 
±^. emperialy imperiauy enperian b Sp. Pg. im- 
jterial b It. imperialey i L. imperiaUSy inpmaliey 
of the empire or emperor, < imveriumy imerinm, 
empii-e: see imperate, empire,} L a, 1, Of or 
pertaining to an empire, or to an emperor or 
empress. 

He himaelfe sate much higher then any of hia noblea in a 
obalre gilt, and in a long garment of beaten golden with en 
etnperial orowne vpon hia head. HakluyVe veyagee, L 288. 
Now Sabriiic^ aa a Queen, mlraoulonito fair, 

Is abaoltttely :^ao'd in her Emperial Ohalr 
Of cryatal rtefai^ wrought. Drayton, Folybiblon, v. 8, 

My dua from thee, is this imperial crown. 

Shak,, 2 Hen. IV., tv. 4. 

Tho imperial ensign, which, full high advanced, 
Shone llko a meteor. IRUon, P. L., 1. 686. 

2. Of or pertaining to supreme authority, or to 
one who wields it; sovereign; supreme; august; 
commanding. 

The phllosophre despised hya ooinime. 

Be inowght vertu was more finpenaHe. 

Political Poemc, etc. <ed. Fumlvall), p. 87. 

I no myhte nat knowen what that womman vraa of so 
imperial auotorlte. Chaueer, BoSthiUf^ L prose L 

8, Fit or suitable for an emperor; hence, of 
imposing size or excellence. 

Bldharbonn open, public ways extend; . . . 

These are imperial worka and worthy kinga. 

Pope, Moral Eaaaya, iv. 904. 

Ifliperlsl Une. Sameaai^f^-MiM.— XUperlalQIisxiip 
her, in the old German empire^ a.snpeidor court of Juatioe 
eatablithed ly Maximilian X. in lAft.— Importal dto. 
(a) [eap.1 Rome, aa the capital of the Roman empire. 

In the old German empire^ a city directly suDonllnate 
to the empire, having a seat and vote in the Reichstag. 
Tlie conatitutiona of auoh oltloa varied greatly, some being 
democratic and othera arlatocratlc. Of the Sfty-one Imp 
perial oitiea existing in the eighteenth oentnzy, nearly all 
lost their practical independence In 1808, and were an- 
nexed to other atates. Three of them— Hamburg, Bremen, 
and LUbeok— are members of the modem German empire. 


Vm but the feeble eSorta of a child. 

Couper, Tmth, L 677. 
Aa year lacoeeda to year, the more 
Imperfeet life's fruitloii seems. 

Looker, Rjejfiy to a Letter. 

8. In gram,y deBignating incomplete or oontin- 
uouB action, or action or condition conceived 
as in process when something else takes place, 
as in Latin amabaty French aimaity Greek ihxy 
as distinguished from the simple past forms 
(aozistio), without further implication, amaoity 
atma, iikvee, is the languages moat familiar to os onty 
peat time ia thus distinguished; and hence the Engliu 
aimide pmt tenae^ or preterit, is often, but improperly, 
called ienpetfeel, 

4 . hi music. Bee the phrazes below.— 5t. Un- 
just; unfair. 


-Dnpsrial dome or roof, In arch,, a dome or roof cf 
which the form la generated by the revolution around the 
apex of the dome of an ogee curve of which the oonoave 
arc ia directed toward the apex.— XSlparlaldrlBlL " 

drfnit.— imperial fc^o. Sr * “ 

tion. See indiction, 2 (ft).- 

6.— Imperial Farliamo&ti 

lah empire : so called ainoe the iegialaUve anion of Giwt 
Britain and Ireland, Januaiy lit, 1801 .— Xz * ' 

»falem to dip 
the oom- 
solvedby 


yard, iiUlon, etc., the new pound, yard, j 
Great Britain.— imporlal proUsm. the j 
vide a oircumference into four equal part 

passes alone: so called because proposed i 

• . 


aSyn. Defect, deflclom ^ 

weakness^ frailty, foible, olomlsh, vice, 
imperfectly (iiii-P^3r'£ekt.-li), adv, lu an im- 
perfect manner or degree; not fully or com- 
pletely. 

imperfectness (im-p^r'fokt-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being imperfect. 

We oantiot do our works ao perfectly, by the reaion of 
oiir corrupt flesh, but that there is some ittumfectnei/t 
therein, aa in the works of them that be not their orafte- 


Tyndale, Ana. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soo., 1860X 

[p. 178. 

impexforable (im-pdr'f^m-bl), a, [b Pg. im- 
perforavely < L. in- priv. + ^perforaUliay < per- 
forare, perforate: see perforate,} Incapable 
of being perforated or bored through. 
Imperforata (im-pdr-fo-rfi'tft), n, pi, [NL., 
neut. pi. of imperwatus: see imperforate,} A 
division of the Foramintfera, including such 
families as Qromiidw, Lituolidce, and MiTioUdWy 
in which psoudopodia protrude from only one 
end of the body, the rest of which ia incased in 
an imperforate membranous or hardened exo- 
skeleton: opposed to Perforata, 
imperforate (im-pdr'f^rftt), a, [< NL. in^per- 
foratue, < L. in- priv. + perfaratusy pp, otper- 
forare, perforate: see pesforatey a,} i^otjier- 
lorated; having no perforations, foramina, or 
pores; atresial; in godly specifloally, of or ^r- 
taining to the Imperforata,--' jBgasBtt^^ ux- 

Bhilli/BheUa of an ear-like form like but with- 

out jpenormtions, auoh M Stomatia, Staareiue.cko,, for- 
meny supposed to be related totheear-8hella(Hal4ohd«sX 
but now known to be very remote hom them, 
impesforatad (lm-pto'ff«i.ted), a. Impeilo- 
IKW. QBue.] 


apoleon I., emperor the French.—, , 

poieslain, in ceram,, a variety of Chineae poromun 1 
ing a uniform yellow glase^ said to bo reaerved for the . 
of the imperial family or oourt The name la also loosely 
given to porcelain of auy make supposed to leaemble the 
preceding hi color. 

II. n. 1. A gold coin issued by imperial 
authority; specifically, a Bussian gola coin 
of the eighteenth century, of the value of 10 
rubles. The half-imperial, of 5 rubles, is still 
coined.^ 2. In arch,, an imperial roof or dome. 
—8. Tho top of a carriage, especially of a dili- 
gence ; hence, a case f or luggage carried on the 
top of a coach. 

The trunks were fastened upon the oarriages, the impe- 
rial was oanying out. M%$e Edgeworth, BeUnda, xxv. 

Couriers and ladiea'-malda, imperiale and travelling oar- 
riages, are an abomination to me. 

T. Uughee, Tom Brown at Rugby, L L 

4. A small part of the heard left growinff from 
the middle of the chin near the under lip, the 
rest being shaved off: so called from the em- 
peror Napoleon III., who wore his beard in this 
way,^6. Anything of unusual size or excel- 
lence, as a large decanter, etc.~6. A size of 
writing-paper, 22 X 80 inches ; also, a size of 
printing-paper, 22 X 32 iuobes.*^?. A size of 
slates, 2 feet wide and from 1 foot to feet in 
length.— 8t. A rich fabric in use throughout the 
middle ages, the material and nature of which 
are unknown, except that it was often enriched 
by the use of gold.— Of, A game at cards men- 
tioned as having been played by Henry VIII. 
BaUiteeU,^ 10. A beverage made by dissolving 
half an ounce of oream-oi-tartar in three pints 
of boiling water, and adding four ounces of 
white sugar and half an ounce of fresh lemon- 
peel.-Houtdi Imperiy, a itao of printing-paper »«- 
soring 88 X 44 inohas.--BQf iBUMilal, a Biae of haavy 
jtaper or mtU-board, tiU x IMlnolMa. 
imperialiim (im-pfi'ri-gl-izm), n. [b F. is^ 
rialime s Sp. Pg. tmperiaUemo; as imperkd 4- 
-ism,} 1. Imperial state or authority; thegyu- 
tem m imperial govenuuent. 



I liad dlTldad tb« world loto maitar 


C. 17. PMWioiii Etrly and Middle Agee of Eng., XBir. 
8 . The jMrinoiple or spirit of empire; peoBiotion 
of or devotion to imperial interests. 

Under the pretext of ImmHtiimn and fareeeing itates* 
manihipk the hehiteal end hitherto inouralile fault of our 
CKwrnmeeti eeneeielly of Tory GoTeniments— haa been 

Selaefc too far 

IP. JZ. (hvp, Miao. Eiaaya lit aer., p. 89. 

imjpeilalist (im-pe^ri-al-int), n. [s F. 

0^80 as Sp. Fg. imperialufUt; as imperial 4* 

1. A sub}eet or follower of an emperor; one 
who upholds the cause of an emperor or an 
empire; specifically, one of the partisans of 
the empire, or of the combatants for the ixnne- 
rial cause, as in the thirty years’ war in GFer- 
many (1618 -48).*- 8. One who favors imperial 
government, or government by an emperor; one 
who favors the establishment or maintenanoe 
of an empire. 

imperialutic (im-pe^ri-^lis'tik), a, [< impe- 
rtal + Of orpenainingto imperialism 

or imperialists; favoring imperialism. 

Confeeted hU own immriaiintie filth. 

Ths CetUvry, ZXVnL 642. 

ImporialitF (imj>6-ri-al'i-ti), n.; pi. imperiali^ 
Uee (-tiz). [s It. imperiaUta^ devotion to the 
oause of an emperor; as imperial + -i^.] 1. 
Imperial power, 8mart,-^2. An imperial right 
or privilege, as the right of an emperor to a 
diare of the produce of mines, etc. 

The late empreu having, by ukasee of graoc^ rellnqaifhed 
her iinperialiHeii on the private minel^ via the tonthi of 
the copper, iron, ailver, and gold. IV. Tooke, 

imporiallsation (im-pe^ri-al-i-za'shQn), n. [< 
imperialize + -afion.] Formation or conversion 
into an empire; establishment or extension of 
imperial power. 

The [Britlih] Government have blundered fatally in 
their atruggles after imperiaiitaUan. 

JV. A, JUv., eXXVIL 406. 

Imperlallia (im-pd'ri-;^l-iz), v. t , ; pret. and pp. 
imperialieedf ppr. imperialisfing, [< imperku + 
-ise.] To make imperial ; endow with imperial 
form, character, or authority. 

The Boman Church is the child of the Roman Empire : 
• • . but the imperialited Church haa Ite own pocnliar 
■otivltiea Contumporary LL 214. 

imperially (im-pe'ri-^l-i), adv. In an imperial 
manner.— Imperially crowned, in Aar., crowned with 
a regal or Imperial crown, as distingiilsbea from a ducal 
ooronet or the like : aaid of a beariug. 
imperialtyt (im-pe^ri-al-ti), n. [< imperial + 
Imperial power. 

A abort Roman imprrialty or empire. 

Shddon, Mlradea p. 106. 

imparief, n. An obsolete form of empery. 

Bo also he can not wel Indore in his hort an other to bo 
Joynod with bym in imperie or goveniauoe. 

Ta9ertytr'tA(lagiei(lb62), 1. L 

iamaril (im-per'il), r. t , ; pret. and pp. imperiU 
ea or imperilled, ppr, imperiling or mperuHrw. 
p^ormeriy also emperil; < + perils 

bring into peril ; endanger. 
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P^meedde 4- -ity: see •IHUty,'] The tdisAeter 
HejoladabcddfmjMriotw^juen^ or property of being impermeable ; impeimea- 

8. Of an urgent or pwssing nature; ovennas- imS^iable (im.pAr'm6-a-bl), a. [. P. 
tenng; compulsoryj imperative: M, imperiauK pSr^le ^ Sp. im^iMle s Pg. impermea^ 
circumstanoes ; an necessity. ielsmlUi . « 


Imneriout need, which cannot be withstood. 
Makes Ul anthentio for a n^ter good. 

Vryden, Bind and^Panther, Ul. 887. 
The newspaper is as imptrkw as a nkase; It wm be 
id It win be read. 


had, am 


0, W, Soltnet, Old Vol. of Ufi^ p. 6. 


■Byu. B. Authnritaiiw, Dogmatict oto. (see magieterial), 
tyrannical, despotic, wilful, determined.— 8 and 8. hn- 


impermeaSile; as in-8 -f permeable,] 
Not permeable; not permitting the passage 
of a fluid (especially water) through its suV 
stance. 

The sandy aoll of the Landea of Oaaoony la malarloua. 
At a depth of about three feet la an imp&rtneable atratum, 
brown in color and itrong in atructor^ known aa the 
alioa. PuelfM Hanabook eS Mtd, seknoett IV. 621. 


An fnuierMmKpeiiori is aeierminea lo ukyc iui wm oReyea ; 

fwipiinCiisrulelscharacterixedby the haughty, overbear- manner. . „ . . r j t 

ing, and determined nature of the ruler. An imperatiwi imjieniie&tor (im-p6r'me-ft-tor), n. [< L. in, in, 
command la abaolute, express, peremptory, and not to be + LL. permeatar, one who passes through : see 
Aupwwhwtonotprc^MirwpU. permeator.^ In a Bteam-engine, an iiiB^ment 
pomoua device for forcing oil uniformly into the cyl- 

Had visor up^ and ihow'd a youthful faoa 
JfnperiouMt and of haughtiest lineaments. 

Tmnywm, Geraint. 

No theory could be conceived more audacious than the 
one rendered imperative by circumstances. 

l)e Quinoey, Secret Sooietiea IL 

-u6>li), adv. If. Imperi- 


imperiottsly (im-pfi'ri-u 
ally; in imperial state. 


inder for lubricating the walls of the cylinder 
and the piston. This tenn has been reoenfiy adopt- 
ed to dlatinguish thia data of lubrioatora from thoae which 
supply oil through a wick or by the action of gravity. Im- 
permeators are oonatructed on varioua princlplee. Con- 
denaed water accumulating In a reservoir from ateam ad- 
mitted through a amall pipe, and uniformly dliplaoing oil 
from the reservoir, and causing it to flow through a duct 
into the cylinder, has been aucoessfully used.— Meobanl- 
osl Impcrmsator, a combined receptacle and foroe- 
pump/me action of which uniformly supplies oil to the 
cylinder of a steam-engine. The gearing of one form of 
impermeator consists id a ratchetdevor worked from the 
nearest valve-rod, which operates a nut fitted to a screw 
on a plunger, thus moving the plunger a definite distance, 
and forcing into the cylinder a niooiflo quanUty of oil at 
each revolution of the crank-shaft. 
impemdBSible (im-pto-mis'i-bl), a, [< in-8 -i- 
permiseible,] Not permissible; not to be per^ 


1^. ^ 

Not OSr- 


Within their beloved lYlapusiaimperioitfiyenthroiiiaed 
upon a Hrasen Mount 

S, Clarke, Oeographioal Descriptions (1671X p* 29. 

8. In an imperious manner; commandingly; 
dictatorially; with pressing urgency. 

imparionsness (im-pe'ri-us-nes), n. The quali- 
ty of being imperious; arrogance; haughtiness; 
urgency. 

imperldiabillty (im-per i^^bil .^-ti), n. [a imperscrutable a Sp. imperyerutable a 
V. imp^rumbUl^; as imperishabk see p^scrutalnle ; as + perserutahle,] 

-Inhty,] The character or quality of being im- of being searched out. 

peri^able. r . ImpersCTUtalfleneBS (im-pfer-skrtt'ta-bl-nes), n. 

imperls^ble i-sh^bl), a. [a F. ir^ Th© gtate of not being capable of scrutiny. 

pSnesable, nHin-8 + perU)mble,] Not perish- imperBOTerant (im-p6r-se-ver'ant), a. [alt, 
able; not subject to destruction or decay; in- impm^eeverante: as 4-8 + perieverant.] Not 
destimct ble; endunng permanently: as, an persevering; mconstant. tin the following 
perw/mftte monument; mperiehable renown, passage ^rhaps used in the opposite sense, 
Inonpahic of morW injury, , ^ . «»- being taken as intensive. 

Soon closing, andiiy uiSfv« vi^ur hwd'dT** imperenerant thing - • 

P. L, vl. 436. N6o*.,CyrobeUnq,iv.l.) 

iniperlBliableneBB(im-per'i-sha-bl-neB),w. The ImporBlBtent (im-pAr-sis'tgnt), a, [< in-8 + 
quality of being imperishable. perHietent.] Not persistent or enduring. 

imperlBhably (im-per^i-sha-bli), adv. Bo as to The unconformity in this case is, however, Indicated 
1 .- ■ ^ " ... by the occurrenoe at the line of junction of an 


be imperishable. 


erudetf and impereietent bed of haxd, llne-g^ned, Goal- 


ru, nna-anuneu, lyRM- 

aeol,Jour„XLV,ir, 



Bat Braggadochio said, he never thought 

Fbr such an Hag, that seemed worse then nought, 

Hie person to emperiU so In Iteht. 

Sireneer, F. Q.,IV. Iv. 10. 

Will I imperil the Innocence and candour of the autlior 
by thii calumny? P, Jwmn, Magnetiok Lady. 

*iFB. Bee liat under endanger, 
impbribnent (im-per'il-ment), n. [< imperil 4* 
’Onent,] The act of putting in peril ; the state 
of beinginiieril; imminent danger. [Kare.] 

We most weigh the gain of any particular deception 
against the iiMp^menf of mutual confidence involved 
in any violation of tiuth. 

H, Sidgtoiek, Methods of Ethict, p. 298. 

imporioilB (im-pd'ri-us), a, [Formerly also em~ 
perkHte; me F. imp&ieup s Sp. Pg. It. imperio- 
80 , < L. imperiosus, inperioaus, full of command, 
powerful, domineering, imperious, < imperium, 
inperium, command: see imperate, empire,] If. 
Imperial. 

The moat renowned and Mnmerinue Gwaar. 

aaklwyt^e Voyagee, IL 146. 

Imperieui Onaar, dead, and tam'd to clay. 

Shak,, Hamlet^ v. L 

M when It was decreed by all-foredooming Fate, 

ila etoop from her eimrioiur state. 


imperlnm (im-pe' 

[L. : eee imperial, 
a military chief command', 
tbority to command the national militaxy forces, 
conferred by a special law upon a general or 
upon the governor of a province. Seeimperator, 
Before setting out for hisprovinoe, the governor, clad in 
j militiiry robe ofhls c“ - - 


(a) Not existing or manifested ss 


a person ; having no conscious individuality ; not endued 
with pera 


3 fie militiuy robe of his office, offered saorlfloo on 
tol; then immediately after receiving the irnperk 
inllltary command be marched out of the city (for 


personality. 

/mpemonaU, . . . L. Zmpersonalis. Mineheu, 1617. 
Dark creed, and mournful eaaiern dream 
Of power, imperemai and cold. 

Whittier, Questions ot Life. 


the purple 

the Capitol. 

nm or military command _ ,, 

the imperium could only be exercised outside of Rome and 
was forfeited by staying in the city). 

ineye. Brit, XIX. 886. 

2. Empire; an empire— imperium In Impsrlo or perso'rrsT havfng'no perwn^ refe^ lii 
[L,1, an empire within an empire ; a state within a state, the stampof any particular personality : as, an 

No State or Federal Government would willingly coiistl- ^ remark, 
tute an imperium in imperie formed of one race unit 

Cunternpurarg /fee., L 188. 

impermaaance (im-pAr^ma-neus), n. [= F. im- 
permanence ss 1^. Pff. impermanenda; us imper- 
manen(t) + -cs.J Want of permanence or con- 
tinued duration. 


Routine work waa credited to the assistants in charge, 
and not to the imperunuU office. Seienee, IX. 884. 

(6) Not relating to a person, or to any paiiioular person 

_ . , _ bearing 

fnipersofi- 

Even love, which is the deification of persona must be- 
come more mpereoiiaf every day, Bmerton, 

What 1 long for ia knowledge— some other knowledge 
than cornea to os in formal, colorless, impertonaf precept 
H, Janm, Jr,, ^ Pilgrim, p. 200. 

(c) In gram,, said of a verb not used with a personal sub- 
ject, or employed to express action without specification 


Melancholy impermamanoe ot human bleseiuga 

Seward, Letters (1706X iv. 264. 

Th. dcvlonble tefiTi la 

a, Jamee, Jr,, Trans. Sketches, p. 144. ^^^nnsn mieh dilnkt, methinks— that la, (to) me (it) seems 


impermaiiiency (im-pSr^m^n^n-si), n. Same 
as impermanenee, 

Diitillliig ont of the serious oontemplaiion of themnta- 
bllity of all worldly happiness a remedy against the evil of 
that fioldenew and impermaneney, 

W, Meniague, Devoate Essays, L vi. | a 

Impennaneilt (im^pAr'mB-zifiut), a. [s F. 4si- 
permanent = Bp. Pg. impermanente; as in-8 -f 
permanent,] Not permanent; not enduring. 

We oondude. That Adam Is here condemned to amortal, 
flitting and impermanent states till he reach his wthereal or 
lide. Z)f.Z7.jro?v,Def.ofPhU.OabbalB,lll. 


wrsuAU Tfaasfs wmtvvmetf wumm gaij%v^Mew\aw/HvsMm 

{methinke is nearly the sole rdlo left In English ot the 
pure impersonal construction without sabject) ; or k raine 
—that is, rrin is going on ; or Latin pugnatur, it is fought 
—that is, fighting is going on. In many queal-impersotial 
phrases the 44 is a grammatical siibjeo^, anticipating a 
fogioal subject that comes later : thus, <1 hurts one to 
fsU— that la falling taurto one; and so on. 

Wher note that verbes impenenaliee be oftentimee 
turned Into personalles. CdaH Flowrea f<fi. 11. 

n. n. That which wants personality; an im- 
personal verb. 


That ancient Rome ahoolL 

Jfrayton, Polyolbioi^ v. S64. 

8. Of a domineering oharacter or quality ; die- 
“ «wi»wiow tyrant 

_ , 

isdiiditBetbee. lfi|g,Ba|liiaeeaiidhtoliig^ impermeeiiUdade am ]£ iny^emeabiUtd; as im* impereonnaUS am Bp. imperi 


fmpenenale be declined tbroughout all moods and 
" Impersonil hath no nominative ease be- 


a verb impersonil 

fore him. JoAneon, Eng. Gram., Aeoldenoe. 

ImpanonallW (im-p6r-B9-nal'ji>ti), n. Jm F. 
■■■' ^ ■ fg, 



Theohnrao- 

ier or eondinon of being impmoM; abeenee 
of personality. 

Jantni Is plesaed to tdl me that he sddresaei hliairit 
to me personally. 1 shall be glad to see him. It la his 
impsfsonatftp that 1 com^aln of. 

Jhaptr, Letters of Janlns, Iy. 

impersonally (im-p^r'egn-al-i), adv. In an im- 
personal manner: without individual agency or 
relation. 

It will bo well to Indicate the kind of law which origl- 
nates impertoMiUtf from the prcYaillng sentiments and 
ideas, Jff. ^psnosr, Prin. of Sooiol*. 1 588. 

impersonate (im-ptr'B(>n-at}, e. t ; pret. and 
pp. imp 0 r 8 onatedf ppr, imper$<maUnff, [< in^ 
+ peraofiate,} 1. To invest with personality : 
ascribe the qualities of a person to; represent 
in bodily form; personify; embody. 

The assertion you see ia that the Jews and Christiana as 
well as the HeatEena<m2Mrsu7uit«(f Chance under the name 
of Fortuna Wartmrtm, Bolingbroke's Philosophy, UL 
little bustling passions that eolipsa 
As wbll they might, the inweraonated thougha 
The idea or shsoaction of the kind, 

Wordsworth, Prdude, vliL 
Lewis XIV. and Frederlok the Great impsrsonats the 
two principles, or aspects of the one principla that might 
gives xlghC Stubbs, Medieval and Modem wt, p. 281. 

2. To assume the person or charaoter of; per- 
sonate^speoially on tho stage: as, to imper- 
atmate Hamlet. 

imperaonate (im -p6r ' son - fit), a, [See imper- 
aonaU^ p.] Personified; 'invested with person- 
ality. 

11 Love inmsraonaU was ever dead. 

Pale laab^ ktss'd and low moan’d. 

Koala, IsabMla. 

impersonation (im-pfir-sq-nfi'sh^n), n. [< im- 
peraonaie + -ion.] The act of impersonating, 
or the state of being impersonated. <a) Bqiro- 
sentatlon In personal form, or as a personality ; personifl- 
cation. 

Palklatid and Caleb Williams are the mere impsrsonA- 
eioiMof thesmbouuded love of reputation and Inealsti- 
ble ouriosity. Tol^fourd, Lamb. 

<5) Representation of a peraon ; peraonatlon : aa an im- 
personation of Lear. 

impersonator (im-p6r'8Q-nfi-tqr), n. [< imper- 
aonaie + -or.] One who impersonates, 
impersonification (im-pfir-son^i-fi-kft'shqn), n. 
[C imperaoHify, after peraanifioation,} Imper^ 
sonation. [Bare.] 
impsraonifleatiom of the p^era of evil. 

Isaac Taylor, The Alphabet, L 14& 

impersonify (im-per-sou'i-n), v. t ; pret. and 
pp. imperaon^^ ppr. imperaon^fying, [< in-*^ 
+ perawlfy.'} To impersonate. [Bare.] 

He, or aome other man, • • • impereonidee Mumbo Jum- 
bo. Jdvinffstons's Lifs Work, 

impenplenlty (Im-pfir-spi-ku^i-ti), n. [< in»- 
porapUsuma + -itp.] Lack of porspiouity or 
clearness to the mind. [Bare.] 

Yet whoao will not loae the acuteneaa and deganoy In 
the one or suffer the dlamemborlng in tho other must in 
aome things haaard the iinporspiouitp of hia style. 

Jfutruetionsfir Oratory (Oxfoi^ 1CH8X p. 08. 

imperspionons (im-pdr-spik^u-us), a. [< L, 
impert^cma, inj^apUsuua, not clear, < in- priv. 
+ clear: see perspicuous.] Not per- 

spicuous; not clear; obscure. [Bare.] 
impersuadable (im-ptr-swfi'da-bl), a. [< in-8 
+ persuadable.} Incapable of being persuaded ; 
unpersuadable. [Bare.] 
impenuadablineM (Im-pbr-awfi'darbl-nes), n. 
The character of being impersuadable; inflexi- 
bility. [Bare.] 

You break my heart, indeed you do^ by your impenuad^ 
aUsnsss, Tom Brown, Works, 1. 8. 

Impersaafiibla (im-pdr-swfi'si-bl), a. [s OF. 
impersu^bie ss It. imperauaaihile ; as in-8 -|- 
persuosibie.] Not to be moved by persuasion ; 
unpersuadable. [Bare.] 

Every pious peraon ought to be a Noah, a preacher of 
righteouaneas ; and if ft be hia fortune to imve as import 
saasibls an auditory, if he cannot avert the deluge, it will 
yet deliver hia own aouL Bsoay of Chriatiom Pisty, 

importinenoe (im-pfir^ti-nens), n. [ss F. im- 
pertinence OB Sp. Fg. in^h'neneia ss It. imper- 
nnensa, < ML, impertinentia, < L. inmerUnen(t-)8, 
inperUHen{U)af not belonging : see impertinent.] 

1. The condition or quality of being imperti- 
nent or irrelevant ; the condition of not being 
appropriate to the matter in hand ; irrelevance. 

They [Yliginian oourtsi used to oome to the merita of 
the oauae as aoon as they could without injustice^ never 
admittliui auoh impsrtinsnosa of form and nicety as were 
not abMlutely neoesiary. Bsvsrisy, Virginia, iv. % 28. 

2 . That which is impertinent; that which is 
imleva&t or out of place, as in qieeoh, writing, 
or manners. 
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Nothing la more easy than to re pr e sen t aa finpiffiniweai 
any parti of learning mat have no immediate relation to 
the nappineaa or oonvenienoe of mankind. 

Addison, Ancient Hedala L 

Wo were taken up next morning in aeelug tho imperii- 
nsmss si the oamlvaL Bo^n, Diary, Feb. 27, 1645. 

8. Conduct imbeooming the person, society, 
circumstances, etc.; iaiiyility; presumption; 
forwardness. 

It is always oonildered a piece of importinen/os In Eng- 
land if a man of leas than two or three thousand a year 
has any opinions at all on important lubjeoti. 

^diwy Smith, in lady HoUand, IL 

Ticket! ! presents I — said 1.— What tickota^ what pres- 
ents has he had the impsrtinsnee to be offerlim to that 
young lady? O. W, Hotmss, The J’lpfeiaor, Iv. 

4, In Zate, matter (ospeciolly in a pleading or 
an affidavit) which is immaterial in substance, 
and from prolixity or extent is so inconvenient 
as to render its presence objectionable. Mgyn. 8. 

PsrtnesSj BffrtiwUry, etc. Bee impudones, 
Impertmence (im-pbr'ti-nens), e. t ; pret. and 
pp. imperHnencedfppt* impertinencing. [< <m- 
pertinenae, n.] To treat with impertinence, 
rudeness, or incivility ; affect as with imperti- 
nence. [Rare.] 

I do not wonder that you are inwoertinenoed to Blch- 
court Walpole, To (1756X Ul. 155. 

impertlnency (im-p6r'ti-nen-si), n. Same as 
impertinence, 

Neverihelew the govemour . . . oonaidered tho impar- 
tinsney and Inalgulfloancy of this usage [of drinking to one 
anotherj aa to any of those ends that are usually pretended 
for it. C. Mather, Mag. Chris., IL 4. 

Impertinent (im-p6r'ti-nent), a. and n. [ss F. 
impertinent ss Bp. Pg. lt“impertinente, < L. im- 
pertinen(U)a, innertinen{U)a, not belonging, < 
in- priv. + perUnen{U)a, belonging: see pvrtU 
nenf.] La. 1. Not pertinent; not pertaining 
to the matter in hand; not to the point ; irrele- 
vant; inapposite; out of place. 

This inaertlon ii ve^ long and vtterly impertinent to the 
princlpall matter, ana iiiakea a great gappe in the tale. 

Puttenham, Arte of nug. i’oesie, p. 141. 

To ohuroh again, where we had an Oxford man give ua 
a moat impertinent aenuon upon **Gaat your bread upon 
tlie watera” etc. Pepys, Diary, I. 254. 

2. Negligent of or inattentive to tho matter in 
hand; careless; frivolous. [Bare.] 

Tia nota sign twolov«r8aretugother,when they can be 
so impertinent ai to Inquire what the world does. Pope. 

8. Contrary to the rules of propriety or good 
breeding; uncivil; speaking or acting presump- 
tuously or offonsivoly; pragmatical; meddling: 
as, impertinent behavior; an impertinent boy. 

He has a very latlrioal eye, and if I do not begin by be- 
ing impertinent myaelf, I ahall soon grow afraid of him. 

Jane Austen, IMde and Frejudloe, vL 

»8yiL 8. Impertinent, Offieious, saucy, impudent, inao- 
lent, rude, unmannerly, pert, bold. Impertinent means 
forward, intrusive, generally from curiosity, but some- 
times with undesii^ advice, etc. ; ojfieious moans forward 
to offer and undertake aorvioe where it is neither needed 
nor desired. A busybody may be eithor impertinent or of- 
ficious, or both. See impudence, 

n. n., One who interferes in what does not 
oonoom him ; one who is rude, uncivil, or offen- 
sive in behavior; a meddler; an intruder. 

We are but ourioua impertinents in the ease of futurity. 

Pope. 

Impertlliently (im-p^r'ti-nent-li), adv. In an 
impertinent manner ; irrelevantly ; officiously ; 
presumptuously. 

Impertraillibmty (im-p^r-tron-sl-bil'i-ti), n. 

impertranaible : see •aiiity,] The condition 
or quality of being impertransible ; incapabil- 
ity of being ovoroassed or passed through. 
[Bare or obsolete,] 

The impertransibUity of eternity. 

g<rjf. Ilal<’,Orlg. of Mankind, p. 110. 

ImpertraiiSible (im-pto-tran'si-bl), a. [< L. in~ 
pnv. + ML. pertrawiibilift, that may be gone 
through, < L. pertranaire, go through, < per, 
through, + tranaire, go over; see tranait,'] Not 
to be passed through or over; impassable. 
[Bare or obsolete.} 

imperturbability (im-p6r-tto-ba-bii'i-ti), «. 
[b F. imjterturbabilii^ b Sp. imp^turoabiUdad 
aa Pg. imperturbabilidafie Bit. imperturbabilitd ; 
as imperturbable + ~ity : see -bility.l The con- 
dition or quality of being imperturbable. 
Imperturbable (im-pto-t&r'ba-bl), a. [ss F. 
imperturbable b Sp. imperturbable b Pg. imper- 
turbavel b It. inmerturhahile, < LL. imnerturba- 
bilia, inperturbamia, that cannot be disturbed, 
< in- priv. + ^perturbabilia, that can be dis- 
turbea: see perturbable,'^ Incapable of being 
perturbed or agitated; unmoved; self-contain- 
ed; 01 ^ 


Imptteate 

Ha Ruteinad rav a raaa with finfMitertaUi oosuMsara. 

Preeeett, Faid. a 

imperturbably (im-pfir-ttr'be-bli), ads. In an 
imperturbable manner; with serenity, 
imperturbatioiit (im-pdr-ttr-b&'shQn), n. [b 
I t. imperturhazimej < LL. imperturbatio(n-), 7n- 
perturbaHo(fh), < L. imperturbatuaf inperturha- 
tua (> It. imperturbato b Pg. imperturbadoj un- 
disturbed), < in- priv. + perturbatua, pp. of par- 
fvrtofu^diBtarbfeeajMrlifrb.] Absenoaof per- 
turbation; calmness; serenity. 

In our copying of this aquality and imperturboHon, wa 
muit profcM with the Apoitlc^ wa have not reoaivad the 
spirit of the World, but The spirit which is of God. 

W, Montague, Davouto Esisya L xlx. | L 

imperturbedt (im-pto-tfirbdO> e. [< in-8 + 
perturbed,! Unperturbed. Bailey- 1778. 
impervlability (im-pto^vi-a-bil'i-ti;, n. [< im- 
perviable: see -biUty-] The state or quality 
of being imporviabie ; imperviousness. Edin- 
burgh Rev, [Bare.] 

imperviable (Im-ptoM-^bl), a. [< impemi-oua 
+ ~able,2 Impervious. Edinburgh Ben, [Bare.] 
ImperviablenesB (im-p6r'vi-^bl-nes), n. lin- 
perviability. Craig, [Bare.] 
impervious (im-p^r'vi-us), a. [b Sp. Pg. It. 
imperviOf < L. mperviua, inpermua^ that cannot 
be passed through, < in- priv. + parviiar, that 
can be passed through: see pervioua.'\ Not 
pervious; not to be passed through or pene- 
trated; impermeable; impenetrable: as, a sub- 
stance impervima to moisture. 

But lest the difficulty of passing back 
Stay hli return, perhaps, over this gulf 
ImpauablCL impervioue, let us tiy 
Adventurous work. Milton, P. L., x. 854. 

Leafy lanea rendered by matted andover-archingbranoh- 
as alike impervious to shower or sunbeam. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Leganda L 180. 

Whether an Egoist who remains obstinately imtiereioifs 
to wliat we have called Proof may be persuaded into 
practical Vtilitarlatilsm by a consideration of Sanotkma 
U. Sidgufisk, Methods of Ethioa V- Ml. 
sgyn. Impenetrable^ impauable, pathlesa 
imperviously (im-pto'vi-us-li), adv. In an 
impervious manner; impenetrably; impenne- 

imperviousness (im-pto'vi-us-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being impervious, 
imperyt, n. [ME. imperie, etc.: see empery-! 
An obsolete variant of empery, 
impesb (im-posh'), v, t, [< OF. empeaoherf F. 
emplkherf hinder, impede: see impaaoh.] To 
hinder; prevent; interfere with. [Scotch,] 

Hardly ony man of whatsomever quality can walk upon 
the streeti^ nor yut stan4and confer upon the street!, nor 
under stairs, but they are impeshit by numbers of beggsri. 
Quoted in RibtonrTumer's Vsgrants and Vagranoy, p. 858. 

impostt (im-pestOf v. t, [< 7n-8 + peaL"] To 
fill with pestilence ; infect. 

O'er seas of bliss Peace guide her gondelay, 

No bitter dole impest the paieing gele. 

Pitt, Epistles, Imit of Spenser. 

impestert (im-pes'tto), v, t, [< <ii-8 -I- peater,'] 
To vox; tease; pester. 

M cost, V. t, A nonsense-word put by 
pere in the mouth of a fool: perhaps a 
misprmt. 

Sir And. 1 sent thee sixpence for thy lemon ; had’st Itt 
ao, 1 did impetieostby i^tillity. Shak., T. N., IL 8. 

impetiginous (im-pe-tij'i-nus), a. [b F. impS^ 
tigiueux b Pg. It. impetiginoao, < LL. impeU- 
ginoaua, inpetiginoaua, < L. impetigo, inpetigo 
(.j/in-), impetigo: uooimpetigo,^ Relating to or 
of the nature of impetigo, 
impetigo (im-pe-ti'gd), n. [b F. impdUgo b Sp. 
impdtigo b Pg. impetigo b it. impettgine, 4mjpe- 
tiggine, < L. impetigo, inpetigo, impetigo, < impe^ 
terc, iupeiere, rush upon, attack: see impetua,'] 
lamed,, a name formerly given to various pustu- 
lar eruptions, and at present usually retained 
in the designation of two diseases, impaUgo 
contagiosa and impetigo herpetiformia, Thefonnsr 
is a pustular eruption, with febrile symptoms and without 
Itching. It is suHpected of being oontagioni and due to a 
fungus, and usually oooura in ohildren. The latter Is a 
rare pustular eruption, reaembling herpei^ aa yet found 
only in pregnant women, and of grave piwosia. 
impetrablet (im'pe-trg-bl), a. [b F. impdtrabla 
B Sp. impetrable b Pg. impetravel us It, mpetra- 
bile, < L. impetrabilia, that may be obtained, < 
impetrare, inpetrare, obtain : see impetrate,! 1. 
Capable of oeing impetrated or obtained by 
prayer or petition.— 2. Capable of impetsa- 
tion; persuasive. 

Howtfmpetradlehee was in molliiyingtheadamaatiiisit 

tlranny of manktnde. _ 

Masks, Lenten 8tnire(HarL Miio.,YL X07> 

impetratat (im'pf-trfit), p. t [< L. 

iaypaitrQtua, of impetrare, iaj^trare <> It Isi^ 



0 


Pr. impetrar wm OF. 

Bee tm* 

btain. < in^ iUj 
To obtain by 


BBip^trer ^ ^ 

pftrer), aooompliBh, effect get, obtain.' '< in, in, 
+ patrare, acoompllBh, elzeot.j *" ' • - 

entreaty or petition. 

Whiohe deqrre impetroua and obtegme<i, the meMenger 
thorOy retained to hla lorde aud prince. 

Hall, Kloh. 111., an. & 

Impstrationt (im-p@4rft'Blion), n. [< OF. inwe-^ 
traekm, F. impitralim s Sp. impetroGion^rg. 
impetragSo b liAmpetragiotie, < L. impetraUaip^, 
< impetrare, get. obtain: Bee impetrateJ] The 
act of impemtiiig or obtaining by prayer or 
petition; procurement; specifically, in old Kng* 
lish statutes, the procurement from the court 
of Borne of benefices and church offices in Eng- 
land which by law belonged to the disposition 
of the king aud other lay patrons. 

When I fast, it is first an act of repentance for royselfi 
It oan be an luitnimeut of imvetratian for him. 
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the impetus of a cannon-ball; hence, fignrative- 
ly, impulse; impulsion; stimulus. 

The qniokiilver, by ita sudden descent, acquires an ini’ 
p$tuf superadded to the preuure It has upon the score of 
Its wonted gravity. BayU, Works, 1. 188. 

His scholan and teachers ... did exactly aa he told 
them, neither running nor faltering, but marching with 
cool, solid impetui, Charlotte Brunts, Shirley, xvlL 
He, meanwhile, felt the impetw of his indignation di- 
rected toward Philip. Oecrge JSliot, Mill on the ihosa v. 6. 

This . . « gave a great impetwt to the oonstmetion of 
iron bridges. dbri^ner'e Jfag., UI. 658. 

8, In gun., the altitude due to the first force of 
projection, or the space through which a body 
must fall to acquire a Telocity equal to that with 
which a*ball is discharged from a piece.— 8. 
The sudden force of passion. [Bare.] 

He with a great impetue returns to them with his 
Money, throws it among tliem with that, said farewel to 
them all, 1 have alnucd,ln that 1 have betrayed the inno- 
cent blood. StiUinffJteetfOmona, L vi 


iBvSnn 

greateat aignmenta of God's providenca who keeps wiaHi 
in store. J§r, TayUnr, Wo&i (ed. 188^ L 7a 

2. An impious act; an act of wickedness or 
irreligion. 

Then, if they die unprovided, no more is the king guilty 
of their damnation than he was before guilty of those im- 
piitiet for the whicb they sre now visited. 

gkak.,Hen.y.,iv.l. 

3, Violation of natural duty or obligation to- 
ward others ; want of reverence or respeot, in 
general; undutifulnesB, as toward parents: as. 
filial impiety. 

To keep that oath were more impMu 

Than Jepbtha’s, when he aacrlfioed his daughter. 

Shak., 8 Hen. VL, v. 1. 





I. JU, 

tuH, pp. oipigm* 


IT prayers, which were most perfect and impttrative, 
ley by which our weak aud unworthy prayers receive 
both life and favour. 

Bp, Hall, The Walk upon the Waters. 

ImpGtratoryt (im'p$-tr^t 9 -ri), a, [s Pg. It. 
impetraiorio ; as impetrate + Containing 

or e^ressiug entreaty. 

The celebration ... is impstratoru, and obtains for 
na and for the whole church, all the benefits of the sao- 
rifloe which is now oelebrated and applied. 

■ Works (ed. 1886), L 808. 


uaiu. Dv uaiicu uj judcbbumuif Au xfoi, nur 

Elijah Impey, or his wife Ltadv Impey, who 
tried to bring living examples of this pheasant 


nng living examples 

to England . Lady Impoy's pheasant was at first dassed 
aa PhattiawuM impeyanut or unpeianun; but it is now 
known aa Lophophorue impfyanue, and the name is ex- 


Jer. Taylor, 

;ME. impeiren, < OF. impetrer, < 
itain: see impetrate.'\ To im- 


Impttret.v.f- I 

L. impetrare, oi 
petrate or obtain by prayer or entreaty. 


l>br which it semyth that men mowen speke with God, 
and by reson of aupplloaclon be oonjoynydf tothllke cleer- 
neaae mat nia uat aproohed no rathor or that men beiekyn 
■ad impetrent [var. emprentm; read impetrm] it. 

Chaucer^ Boethiua v. prose 8. 

To impetre of her y« gmeeand aydo of her moatemercy- 
full eountynaunoe to acoompliaahe this werko. 

Fabyan, Ohron., 1. xxvlL 

im] 



ML.al80i ^ 
rofCi'ML. Sileo pignorare,\ 
nor^’j pigner-), a pledge: seej 
pleoj^ or pawn. [Bare.] 

On September 6^ 1468^ the sovereignty of Orkney and Shet- 
land waa temporarily pledged (fmp»ynorae«l) tothe Crown 
of Hootlaud in aecurliy for part of the dowiy of the Frinoesa 
Msnriiret of Denmark ana Norway, at that time betrothed 
to l^g James III. Wutminner Hee., CXXVllX. 686. 

I'shou), n. [<ML. 
a* i^odgiiuz:. K impignorare, 
_ see impignorate.J The act of pawning 
or pledging ; transfer of possession or dominion 
as security for the performance of an obliga- 
tion. 

morations of what- 
igland and Frussia, 


imji ^ 
pledge I 


ation (im-pig-n 
ra#io(w-), 

) impig 


All arrestments, reprisals, and .. 
sooner goods and marohandisos In 


made before the date of these presents, are from heiioe- 
..... ^ ^ . .. • VoyagoH, 1. 161. 


His [the parent's] right of f 
young ohilmn, and permitted 
poverly and nnaUe to malntal 


non 

ment 


, dty (im-pej- . 
etuositi as 8p. impeti 


[as F. <ffl- 


(id =5= Pg. imjtetuosi^ 
! It. impetuosity, < ML. impeluosita(t^)s, < 
L. impetuosus, inpotuosus, impetuous : see impeU 


ffipei 

aoiw.J The character dr 


Tmpeyan I’heasant {Lopkofikorns im/o'dwn.t). 

tended to some other species of the restricted genus ho~ 
phophoTUB or ImpcuanuH. The head is crested, and the 
plumage of the male is of tbe most brilliant, changing, 
metallic hnes—green, steel-blue, violet, and golden bronse. 
The female and young are brown, mottled with gray and 
yellow. The bird is capable of domostioatlon^ Ita Ne- 


forth quie^ free^ and released. ~Haklu 

was restricted to 
ilttod only when he was in great 
UM HiwMto w iualntain tliem, while their impig* 
by him waa prohibited under pain of banisn- 
Jfnoyc. BrU., XX. 706. 

_ , w, [< ME. immnge; verbal 
. , . 1. A graft; something added to 
a thing to extend or repair it.— 8. In falomry, 
the operation or method of mending broken 
feathers. 

f Pi^t. and pp. impinged, 
' ’ ’ ^e, inpi\ 


impiHf (im'; 

n. of mp, V. 


• aualitv of being im- * Wrd of gold.' These fine 

birds inhabit the colder or more elevated regions of India Of. mpact.l To come in collision; col 
isn action, temper, or ^^d cuun^es adjoining on ^e north. strike or dash : followed by on, upon, or api 


petnous; vehement or rash action, temper, or andcounte 
oisposition; suddenorvioleutenerg^ in thought InipeyfiAl 
or act. of Fiiask 


ppr, mpii , _ , 

It. imping/ere, imp(gwrre 
pactus, fwj 
or upon, 


s=tg. 


\Hgere, inpingere (> 
'g. imjmgir), up. im- 
ftUH, push, drive, or strike at, into, 
i:^on, +)}ingere, strike: soe^aef. 


I wiU . • . drive the gentleman . . . 
eua opinion of hii rage, skill, f niy, aud 


[NL.] A genuH 
I Impeyan pbeas- 


and countries adjoining on the uortti. 

^eFanilB (im-pi-fi'nus), n. [NL.] 
F/iasianidie, containing the Impey 
into a most hide- ants or monauls: now ouled Lophophorus, M. 

iiL 4 

Audacity and impetuotUy which may become ferocity. Same as J«l- 

Carlyle, French Eev., III. ill. 2. . Pmnp^ant. 

ilBPitncso (’m-pet-^'sd), [It. ; see impetu* 

^ or «>rghpin, 

tnpNBtllOQB (Im-pet'p-us), a.^ [s- F, imp^tueux 


[African .] The Africau sugar- 
Sorghum, var. mreharatf/m, re- 


_ [African. 

peiuosusj < L. impetus, inpetus, a rushing upon, ™P*CTW^t (im-pik t^r),^ 
in AttAAk- AAA To impress With or as if 


a native military expedition. 

\t. -ir picture ^ 

with a representation 


A band of Af- 


an attaoi: neeimpetus.y Having prehimeter- 
ised by great impetus; rushing with force and 
violence; acting with sudden, vehement, or 


, _ie; 

strike or dash : followed by on, upon, or against. 

A ship that is void of a pilot, must neiMis impinge upon 
the next rock or sands. Burton, Anat. of Md., p. m 
When light oomea out of a vacuum and imningee n 
any transparent medium, say ufton glass, we find t[ 
rate of trauimlsslou of all tuc light is diminished. 

IT. K. Clifford, First and Last Catastrophe. 

•pinj'meut), n. [i impinge 
*ment^ The act of impinging, 
impillgent (im-pin'jent), a. [< L. fntp^p6n(f-)8, 

/..X,. — ^ ^ %gere,im- 

ig against 


injtingen{t~)s, ppr. of imp 
-’mping " " ■ * 


His ijidlld face, im 
bathed oft wll 


She 


e naisioiii are roused, and, like a winter torrent rush 
I mpetuoue. OoldemUh, Metaphors. 


Tke 
down 

The brave impetuous heart yields everywhere 
To the subtle, oontrivitig head I 

M. Arnold, Bmpedoclea on Etna. 

. -Mtl hot, flulmu, Tahwnwti i^iniote Intpleroeablef (im-p€r'8*.W). 


impreHs 
or appearance. 

Pictured with death, 

; teares. 

Spenser, Astrophel, 1. 108. 

iercet (im-p€rs'), r. /. [Also empierce, cw- 
pierce; < fn-2 4- pierce,'] To pierce through ; 
penetrate. 

He feeds those secret and i/mpUreing flames, 

Nurs'd in fresh youth, and gotten in desires. 

Drayton, Moses, i. 

+ 


piuge: seeimj 

* r/ :•« Zl t BOmetuiiiiy : 

In/atoww, 

a piece of tough, soft iron wire about two Inches 
long, tapering from the middle to the ends, and 
rough-filed so as to be three-sided, used to mend 
a hawk’s broken wing-feather. ISnoyc. Brit., 
IX. 70. 

^tet (im-ping'gw&t), v. t [< L. im* 
‘ \guare, in* 



[< fW-» 


pinguid,] To fatten ; make \ 
iriotions also do more fill and ^ 
than exercise. Baeon, J 


»por),make 
fat: see 


^ lats the _ 
rat Hilt, I 


petnous mahner ; with sudden force ; violently; 
rashly. 

And therewlthatl attonoe at him let fly 

Their fluttrlug airoweiL thicke aa flakes of snow, 

And round him flocke impetuously, 

like a great water flood, ^snser, V. Q., II. xL 18. 

iBUMtlumailMB (im-pet'^-us-nes), n. Tbe con- 
dition or quality of Ddnlg impetuous; impetu- 
osity; vehemence. 

He [Hannibal] veiy well knew how to overcome and 
■mage the foxy and imfwftteiifffieiw of an enemy. 

North, tr. ol Thevet’i Outenh^ p. 7a 

sPg.It. 
Dg Upon, an 
, inpetere. rush 

_ . ^ Tipon, + petere, seek, fall 

upon: aeepcririofi.] 1. Energy of motion; the 
or with which amoving body tends to m^- 
ito velooity and overoome refligUttee: as, 


npoB, attaek, < in, 
Irion.] 


pierced. 

For never felt his imperecoMs brest 
So wondrous forco from hand of living wight 

Spmeer, F. Q., I. xi. 17. 

Your weapons and armour are vpirituall, therefore irre- 
slstable, therefore impioresable. 

N. Simple Cobler, p. 7& 

impiermentti n. An obsolete variant of im* 
pairment Bailey. 

i]|ipl0ty(im-pl'fl-ti),n,; pi. impieties (*tiz), 

F. imj^a B Pr. im^tat ss impiedad b i:'g, 
impiedade s It. impietd, < L, impietai:(r)s, in* 
p(eta(U)s, impiousnesB, < impius, inpim, impi- 
ous: see tmpioiM.] 1. The condition or qual- 
ity of being impious or devoid of piety ; irrever- 
ence toward the Supreme Being; ungodliness; 
wickedness. 

. The anoeeeding proapeidttes of fortunate imptsty, when 
tliqr meet with punlamuent in the next orffi the third 


incapable of being implllgaatioiit (im-pinggwfi'ahon), n. Tb It, 
impinquasitone; ae imptnguaie + Tne aof 

' ^ ‘ ^ or the process of becoming fat. 

pi-UB), a. [b F. impie b Sp. im 

' " 1. <i 


fg. It. inipio, < L. impius, inpius, irrover- 
idutif^, jingodly, < 6- priv^ * ‘ 


rev- 


7. + JWfW, 

seepioiig.] 1. Not pious; 
' God; teeli- 


of] 

impious (ii 
p&sPg 
ent, und 

erent, dutiful, t ^ . 

lacking piety or reverence for 
gious; profane; wicked. 

An impious, airogant and crud brood ; 

. _ original from blood. 

tr. of Ovid'i Metamorph., L SOS. 
The tmptouM ohallenger of Fow'r divine 
Waa now to learn that Heav'n, though dow to wrath, 
Ii never with impunity defied. Cowpsr, Tii^ vL 646. 

8. Gharaoterized by want of piety; of an irrev- 
erent or wicked oharaoter: aB,animj>iottgdeed; 
impious writings. 

Save me alike from fodiih prida 
(N impious dbmmtssiL P^ut 


r. An impious, airoi 


^Xlie wir whloh tatb or Xtatdoni wiM 
Ag of Igi 


Wlfh inufiout frmd ond the wrong ^ 

IfAtetiiTp The Preeohcr. 

■Mt fTwrighUotu, Prqfane, etc. Bee irrtiigUnu, 

imiAOtlBly (im'pi-UB-li). adv. In an impious 
manner; profanely; ^okedly. 

Ungrateful timee ! that inupUmly neglect 
That worth that never tfinei ag^n ihall show. 

Dmid, GlvO Wen» ▼. 

ImnlOllilieBS (im'pi-UB-neB), n. The condition 

impiraf, n. An obsolete and corrupt form of 
ummre. Huloet 

ImidBll (im^pish). a. [< imp + -isAl.] HaTing 
the <;maliti6B or behavioT oi an imp ; devilish. 

itnpitfhly (im'pish4i), ado. In an Impish man- 
ner; like an imp. 

impiteoilBt (im-pit'e-us), a. [Var. of imnitaus 
(as piteous of pitous) t see impHous,"} Pitiless; 
merciless; cruel. 

In mean ihyppee men ecape beat In a mean aea, loner 
than In great oamud£es in the wauei of the roryng and 
impUeow aeas. Ctolden Book, xUiL 

Impitousf, a. [< OF. impiteux, pitiless, < ^ priv. 

piteous: see 2ntouSf piteous,^ Pitiless. 

And of all weather beware that you do not ryde nor go in 
great and Imputous wyndea 

Babew Book (K E. T. S.X p. S48. 

implacability (im-pla-kg^-bil'i-ti), n. [s F. im- 
plaodbiHtd as Pg. implaeabilidadc sa It. implaoa- 
Uutdf < LL. implacaUHta{t~) 8 , inplaoaMUta(u)H, 
< L. implaeamiSf inpfacatilis, implacable: see 
implaeaole,^ The quali^ of bein^ implacable 
or inexorable; a state of iireconcilable enmity 
or anger. 

Theio men have neoeiiarily 
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implainti v- 1. [MB. impkipnen, < + pUh 

narof make plane: see jpmite, plain,"} To plaster. 

Qyldreggea mixt with clay thou muit foijplayne 
Thl wowei with, and level of olyve, 

Xn itede of chaf upon thi wowei dme. 

PaUadOu, Bnibondrte (£. E. T. B.X p. 18. 

implant (im-plantOi v, t [b F. tmplantor, OF. 
emplanter ss Pg. implantar ss It. imiHantarCf < 
ML. implantare, lit. plant in (found in sense of 
install, invest '}• < L< hi, + plantare, plant: 
see plant, «.] 1. To plant, set, fix, or lodge; 

cause to take root or form a vital union: with 
in: as, to implant living tissue from one part 
of the body in another; to implant sound prin- 
ciples in the mind. 

Jlatnxe baa iwplantod fear in eU living oreatnrei. 

Baeon, Fable of Pan. 

Another oartilage, capable of motion, by the help of 
eome muiolei that were implontoa in It. Bay, 

2t. To eausetobe supplied or enriched; imbue 
or endow: with with, 

Jn^Umt me wUh grace. Bp, Hail, The Eemrreotlon. 

Hindi well implanted with Kdid and elaborate breed- 
ing. Jfgeoti, Hilt. Eng., liL 


implaadir (im-pld'ddr), n. One who In^leadg 
or proseeutea another; an aecueer; an im- 
peacher. 

Ye envioM and deadly malioioni, ye impieadm and 
action threatener^ bow loiw ihall the Xiord lufferyou hi 
Hli home in whiob dwelleth nothing but peace ana olui^ 
Ity ! Harmar, tr. of Bem'i Sermoni (1687), p. 176L 

y), v. t. [< <»^ + pMg0,^ 
Sherwood, [Bare.] 


[Bare*. 

The Lower Lli 
They to the utterance wiU diiputeu for there 
Thdr ohiefL who laoki not capability, 

Wm Juitly deem their all to be impUdaed, 

Bar H, Tayiar, Ph. van Artevddeb IX., v. 1 

Implement (im'plf-ment), n, [b OF. emph- 
mtmt s Pg. implemento, < LL. implementum, in- 
pleme^Uum, a nlUng up, < L. imptere, inpkre, fill 
up : see implete. Of. complement es^ilemmt, sup- 
jnement} 1. The act of fulfilling or pjBrionn- 



(im-pla'k^-bl-nes), n. Impla- 


Deiurilyaii 

—a groat belief in hli ikill, fortune, and imjtlaeaMiu^ 

Sydney Smith, To Fiimcii Jeffrey. 

Implftoable (im-pl&'ksrbl), a, [s F. impUtm- 
hie B Sp. inmlaeahU) b Pg. implacavel b It. im- 
plaoahUe, < L. implaeaUUs, unappeasable, < in- 

5 riv. + plaeahiUs, appeasable: see placable,] 
• Not placable ; not to be appeased; not to be 
pacified or reconciled ; inexorable : as, an im- 
placable prince ; impHacabU malice. 

I find the Malayan! In general are implaeahle Enemlei 
to the Dutch. Dampier, Voyagei, 11. L 117. 

An implaeable feud that admiti of no reoouolliatlon. 

Ooldemith, 14ational Concord. 
To forget an enmity lo long and lo deadly wai no light 
talk for a nature ilngularly narih and implaeable, 

Maoaulay, Hlit. Eng., viL 

2. Not to be relieved or assuaged. [Bare.] 
Whioh wrought them pain 
Impiaeahle, and many a duloroui groan. 

if«toi^P.L,vL«5a 
■>8yn, 1. JMentleee, etc. (lee ineaoraMeX unappealable, 
unforgivlug, vlndiotlve, pitilem^ ranooroua 

implaeableaesB 

oability. 

There li moit ordinarily much leverity, and perieou- 
tiou, and implaaableneee and iireconclleableneii. 

Sir M, Male, Diioourie of Eeligion. 

implacably (Im-pla'k^bli), adio. In an impla- 
oAle manner or degree; with resentment not 
to be appeased or overcome. 

No kind of people are obierved to be more implaeoMy 
and deitruotively envioui to one another than theie. 

Baem, Political Fablea z., Expl. 

Implaeement (im-plas'ment), n. Same as em- 
piaeement. 

We understand that the heavy iteel gum are to be 
mounted in Moncrleff impiaBemewle, 

The Bngineer, LXVII. SBl. 

implaoental (im-plft-Ben^ti|.l), a. and n. [< NL. 
implacentalis, < L. in- priv. + NL. placenta.] I. 
a. Having no placenta; not placental; specifi- 
cally, pertaining to the Implacentalia or having 
their ^aracters. Also implaoentate, 
n. n. An implaoental mammal, as a marsu- 
pial or a monotreme. 

mpl^ntalia(im^pl|-Ben-t&'li-&),n.pl. [NL., 
neut. pi. of imjHaoentalis : see inmaoental,] A 
group of mammalia constituted by the marsu- 
pials and monotremes, representing the sub- 
olasses IHdelphia and Omtthodelphia, as toge- 
ther contrasted with the Placenlalia or Mono- 
detphia. Though the miitnpisli end monotranei agree 
with each other end differ from other roammeli in some 
feeturea ei the ebeenoe of e plecenta, in many important 
reipecti they differ from each other ai much as they do 
from other mammali ooUeotlvdy. The term Implaeen- 
talia, therefore, has no exact olaiitAoatoiy ilgnifloanoe, be- 
ing now only a convenient ooUeotive term for thoie marn- 
mali whioh are devoid of a placenta. Alao Implaeentata, 
Aplaoentalia, Aplaemtaria, 

Implaeentata (im^plsrsen-tftH^), n. pi. Same 
as Implacentalia, Sir B, Owen, 
implaeontate (^-pl|-sen^tftt), a, [< NL. im- 
waoentatus, < L. in- priv. + NL. placenta,} 
Same aa mplacsnUit 


an existing stock latei* In life; they are , 

den in) by authority or by discipline^ sometimes without 
taking root Sentiments and gentler thoughts are fn- 
etUlea (dropping as the dew^ or they are indued (poured 
in) by more vigorous effort Infused sentimente are often 
more partial and less permanent than those that are in- 
itUled, {Angae, Hand-Book of Eng. Tongue. | 4a) im- 
plant, ingraft, and inevhaie denote most of vigorous ef- 
fort ; ine/uloate and inetU most of protracted work ; instU, 
and next to it infuse, most of subtlety or quletneu on 
the part of the agent and unoonsoiouauen on the part of 
the person acted u^n. The first three words apply most 


lei: the last two to 
lent or feeling may 


often to opinions, Dolief^ or 
aentiments or feiuluga; but a aeni 
alao be implanted, 
implantation (im-plan-tft'sbon), n. [s F. im- 
luantation b ». implanta^; as implant + 
-afion.l The act of implanting, or the state of 
being implanted; the act of setting or fixing 
firmly in place. 

Whoso work could It bo but his alone to make such pro- 
vision for the direct imrdantation of his church? 

Hooker, Eodes. Polity, vU. 8. 

Their mode of implamtation varies but they [teeth] are 
not ankylosed to the Jaws. Hmley, Anat Vert, p. £06. 
Arttoulatlon by Implautatlen. SameaipomjAosiii. 
implate (Im-pl&t^, v, t; pret, and pp. implated, 
ppr. implaUng, [< in^ 4* plate,} To cover or 
protect with plates; sbeatno; plate: as, toim- 
plate a ship with iron. [Bare J 
implausibiUty {im-pl&-zi-biKl-ti). n. [< <w- 
”” luality of oe: 


ing 


plausible: see -bility,} The quail 
implausible; want of plausibility. 

immanaible (im-plfi'z£-bl), a. [< tn-s + plau- 
sible,} Not plausible; not having the appear- 
ance of truth or credibility; of dubious aspect. 

Nothing can better improve political schoolboys than 
the art m making plausible or imnlaueible harangues 
against the very opinion for whioh they resolve to deter- 
mine. Swift. 

iinjplaiialblenesB (Im-plA^si-bl-nes), n. Implau- 

implanribly (im-pl&'zi-bli), adv. In an implau- 
siole or duoious manner, 
impleadit (im-pl€oh'}, v, t, [< + pleai^,} 

To interweave. 

Theee talents [looketsl of their hair, 

With twisted metal amorously impleaehd. 

Shak., Lover's Complaint^ 1. 906. 

Imptoad (im-plBd'), V, t, [Formerly also em- 
plead, em^lete; < ME. empleden, empieien, < Ah\ 
empledier, enpkdier, OF. emplaidier, enpleider, 
etc., plead, pursue ni\Biw,<en-'¥pledier,plaidier, 
ete,^ plead : see plead,} 1 , To sue or prosecute 
by judicial proceedings: as, the corporation 
shall have power to plead and be impleaded. 

The ordre of pledgynge that me pledeth In the Cytee of 
Wynohestre ys by awych a-vyi, that eueryoh man of the 
fraunohyae that la rnnpkd may habbe thre resonable ao- 
mounoes to-fore ahewyuge sif ne hit habbe wde. 

Btilish Qilde (K, E T. B.XX»* 86a 

The barons of Foictou legally impleaded John tor hla 
treatment of the Count of la Marohe. 

S^ibe, Medieval and Modem Hist, p. £18. 

2. Toimpeaob; accuse. 

Antiquity thought thunder the immediate voice of Jn- 
plter, and impleaded them of impiety that referr’d It to 
naturalloauaalltlei. <7ton«iff0,TanltyofDogmatlxing,xil. 

We are not the only persons who have impleaded pw- 
leoution, and JuaUfied Libert 


and rationaL 


Iberty of Conscience aa Chrlsuati 
Liberty of Conacienoa v. 

.. [<<»-®+|»toad- 

] Not to be plead^ against or evaded. 
An Impenetrable Judga an impleadsMe Indictment, an 


Bee,\ 


Intolerame anguish ibau seiie VLwm them. 

% tKAdasns, Weefca L isa 


appliance or means: as, the implements of trade 
or of husbandry. 

Such imptenimte of mischief as shall dath 
To pieces and o'erwhelm whatever atandi 
Adverse. jrgion, P. L., vL 48a 

Speaks Miracles; is the Drum to his own PMlse~the 
* ' im^dement til a Soldier he resemblea like that being 
of blustering Noise and Emptiness. 

Cmujreee, Old Batdhdor, L a 

A golden bough, we seei was an important implement, 
and of very oomplloated intention In the shows of the 
myitertei. ■ Worfrureon, Divine Legation, IL 4. 

Eg^loglimml^ Bee /toLaffyn. 8. Instrument, 

impleiiieixt (im'plf-ment), v, t, [< imptmen% 
n. j 1 . To fulfil or satisfy the ooncQtions of ; ac- 
complish. 

The chief mechanical requisites of the barometer ere 
imptemented in such an instrument as the followiiy*^^^^ 

2. To fulfil or perform; carry into effect or exe- 
cution: as, to implement a contract or decree. 
[Scotch.] 

Eovenge ... In part carried Into effect^ ezeeuted, tad 
imptemented by the hand of Vanbeeat Brown. 

Seott, Ony Mannerlng; 

3. To provide, supply, or fit with implements 
or instrumental means. 

Whether armed for defeuoaorfmpfefMiiisd for Industry. 

Edinburgh Bee,, CLXIV. MS. 

Implemental (im-pl$-men't^), a. [< imple- 
ment 4* -al,} Acting or employed as an imple- 
ment; serving to implement. 

The implemental forces by whioh he is to woito 

Buehftell, Forgiveneai and Law. 

Implete (im-pieto, v. t , ; pret. and pp. impleted, 
ppr. imjHeting, [< L. impletus, inpletus, pp. of 
implere, inplere, fill up, < in, in, + plere, akin 
to jtlenus, full : noe plenty. Of. complete, deplete,} 
To fill; pervade. [Bare.] 

It was the purpose of Mr. Calhoun ... to impMe the 
Ooveriiment silently with Southern prlndpleii 

Hew York Independent, July 81, 1801 

impletion (im-pld^sbou), n, [< LL. impleUo{n-), 
ini)letio(n-), < implere, inplere, pp,impletU8, in- 
pletus, fill up: see implete,} 1. The act of im- 
pleting or filling, or the state of being full. 

He fTheophraitui] oonceiveth . . . that upon a plentl- 
fnl imptetion there may perhape succeed a dlamptlon of 
the matrix. sir T, Browne, Vulg. Err., liL la 

The depletion of his iman'i] natural pride and aelf-ae4k- 
lug in order to his subsequent spirituM impletion with all 
Divine gentleness, peaoa and innocence. 

H, Jamee, Subs, and Shad., p. SBE 

2. That which fills up; filling. Coleridge, 

implex (im'pleks), a. and n. [b F. implexe b Pg. 
implexo, < L. implexus, inplexus, pp. of impl^ 
tere, inpleetere, plait or twut in, entwine, inter- 
weave, entangle, < iij. in, + pleetere, weave, 
plait, df. complex,} I, a. Infolded; intricate; 
entangled; complicated. [Bare.] 

The fable of every poem is, according to Arlitotle'a divi- 
sion, either simple or implex. It ia called aimple when 
there is no change of fortune in it; implea, when the for- 
tune of the chief actor ohangea from bad to good, or from 
good to bad. Addieon, Spectator, Na £87. 

n. n. In math,, a doubly infinite qystem of 
surfaces. 

implezioil (im-plek^shgn), ft. [< L. fs 
io(n-), inplexio(n-), an entwiniim, entr 
< impleetere, inpleetere, pp, irnpieimSfinjfHfiiim^, 
entwine, entangle: see mplex,} The act of 
infolding or involvii^, or the state of being in- 
folded or involved; involution. [Bare.] 

implexonff (im-plek'sus), a. [< L. implexus, in- 
plexus, pp,, entwined: see implex,} In hot,, 
entangle; interlaced. 

impliaug (im-pK'a-bl), a, [b F. implig^! < 
inSb -f pUahu!} Not pliable; not to be adp 
justed or adapted, [Bare.] 



ill mitten ragged and to thadailgn mi^ 

eop|ff«med or oorraptod. iioger JTortA, Exaroen, p. 81 

tanplieate (im'pli-k&t)) a. t j pret. and pp. im- 
pUeated, ppr. impUoating, [CL. implimtm, ifi- 
pUoatm^ pp. of mpUoare, inplieare (> It. impli^ 
care ss Sp. Tg. impHcar k Pr. inplioar s F. inh- 
pUguer)^ infold, mvolve, entangle, < in, in, + 
pUeare, fold: see plait, plicate, C£. impHcit, 
and see employ, imjgiy, older forms from the 
same L. veyo.] 1. to infold or fold over; in- 
volve; entan^e. 

1 will not <mp{ioee« yon with ambages and olrcum- 
Shirley, Love Trloki^ ilL 5. 


The meeting boughs and implicated leaves 
Wove twilirat o'er the Poet's path. 

Shelley, Alastor. 

Socks may be squeesod into new forms, bent, contorted, 
and img^ieaied. Science, IIL 488. 

2. To cause to be aiTectod; show to be con- 
oemed or have a part ; bring into connection 
or relation: with by, in, or with: as, the dis- 
ease impUoatea other organs ; the evidence tm- 

pUoatea several persons tn the crime. , ... t 

hei>ee,.eubmigwTC ; yignegtao nln^ ; 

piooesses with which he is conversant. blind: as, faith; tmplioit assent; impli» 

Bmerem, Compensation, cit obedience. 


8012 

Tb* hwf n bl e dimbb 
And bath with Iriaded luitr imfiielL 

MiUon, P. L., viL 8S8. 
Xn bis woolly fleeoe 

I cling implicit, Pepe, 

2. Complicated; involved; puzzling. [Bare.] 
If I had the fll nature of such authors as love topni- 
ale, 1 also might leave the foregoing enigma to be solved, 
or, rather, made more implieU, in such ways aa pbiloso> 
phy might happen to aooouut for. 

Brooke, Pool of Qnality (ed. ITOSX L 208. 

8. Implied; resting on implication or infer- 
ence ; that may or should be understood, though 
not aireotiy expressed ; tacitly included. 

Now that both the titles arc conjunct we may obaenre 
the symbol of an implieit and folded duty. 

Jer, Taylor, Works (ed. 1886X !• 1^0. 
A good present behaviour Is an implieit repentance for 
any mlsoaniage In what is past Steae, Spectator, No. 874. 

An implicit recognition of hnman feUowship when as 
yet there was no explicit recognition of it possible. 

H. Jamee, Subs, and Shad., p. 161. 

4. Involved in or resulting from perfect con- 
fidence in or deference to some authority or 


cation; beseech or entreat; pny or pititlon 
earnestly. 

They Ship their oars, and crown with wine 


The 

/I 


The hdy goblet to the powers divinV 
'mplorinff all the gods that reign above. 


Implieit faith Is belief or disbelief without evidence. 

Dr. John Broim, An Estimate, etc. (ed. 1768X I. 66. 
Those parliaments . . . presume even to mention privi- 
leges and freedom, who, till of lato. received directions 
from the throne with implieit humility, 

OidSmith, Oitisen of the World, Ivi. 
To him the whole nation was to yield an immediate and 
implieit Bubmissfon. Burke, Present Idsoonteiits. 

5t, Submissively yielding; unquestloningly 
obedient; trusting confidently or blindly. 

A parcel of silly implieit fools had done the business for 
him. Tom Brown, Works, II. 80. 

None of these neat presoribers do ever fall providing 
themselvos and their notions with a number ox irntdieU 
disciples. Swift, Tale of a Tub^ ix. 

This curious diiih 

Implieit Walton calls the swallow.flsh. 

B, Franck, Northern Memoirs, p. 208. 
Oeoilia was peremptoiy, mid Mary became implieiL 

Mice Burney, Cecilia, x a 
ImpUdt contradiction, a contradiction which is not 
directly expressed as such*, a contradiction implied or to 
be inferred: opposed to elicit eofUradietion, or contra, 
diction in terms.— Imnllmt dlffcrsntlatloii. See dif- 
ferentiation.-^ JmpUm function. 8ee/ttncft‘cfi.t-ByiL 

X - H ' a Tacit.— a Unreserved, unhesitating, undonbtlug. 

cation ss Sp. immicacUm ssPg. implioagdo as It Implicitly (im-plislt-U), adv, 1. By im^iesr 
impUcaehM, < L. imftlieaHo(n-), hplimtio^n-), tiou; virtually. 

He that denies this [the providenoe of GodJ doth ini- 
plieitly deny his existence, Bentley, 

Their rights have not been expressly or imidieitly al- 
lowed. Burke, Policy of the Auies. 

2. Trustfully; without question, doubt, or hesi- 
tation. 

Mandates Issued, which the member is bound blindly 
and impiietUy to obey. 

Burke, Hpeecn at the Conolnsion of the Poll, 1774. 


Confudanism Is deedy implicated with it [anocstor- 
worship). Maine, Early Law and Costom, p. C8. 

We know that the brain is pathologically implieated in 
Insanity. Aliefi. and BeureL, "^1, 688. 

■■Ifn. Implicate, Involve, Entanyle. Impt.ieate and in- 
ViHve are umllar words, but with a marked difference. 
The firet means to fold into a thing ; the second, to roU into 
It What Is folded, however, may be folded but once or 
partially ; what is involved is rolled many times. Hence, 
men are said to be implicated when they are only under 
aniploion, or have taken but a small share in a transac- 
tion : they are said to bo invilved when they are deeply 
concerned. In this sense implicate is always used of per- 
eons; involve may be used of persons or things ; both words 
beliig always metaphorically employed. Entangle is used 
•Ittior literally or metaphorioally, and Bigiiifles to involve 
ao that extrication is a matter of extreme difficulty, 
ixaplicate (im'pli-kat), n, [< implicate, p.j The 
tl&g implied; that which resulta from impli- 
cation. 

The implieate of the moral imperative la not liberty but 
constraint. Maudeley, Body and Will, p. 95. 

A great deal of the historic socialism has been regarded 
aa a necessary implieate of Idealism. 

Eneyc. Brit., XXII. 206. 

implieation (im-pli-ka'ahqu), n, [s F. 


Pope, Odysiey, tt, 472. 
2. To pray or beg for eamcBtly; seek to ob- 
tain by zupplieatlon or entreaty: to fm- 

plore aid or pardon. 

1 knedl, and then imaaleire her blesBlng. 

fflIiiA7w.T.,v.8. 

■fem. Begueet,BM, etc. Bee gski and edUeU, 

II, intrans. To supplicate; entreat. 

Who know! what tale had been to tolL If she 
Had met his first proud look all tearfully, 

With weak imploring looker 

Wigfim JfofTis, Earthly Paradlssb IL 826. 

imploret (im-plfirO^ rt. [< implore, e.] Eamest 
supplication. 

With peroing wordes and pltttfull insert. 

Spenm, iTq., II. v. 87. 

implorer (im-pldr'6r), n. One who implores. 

Implozingly (ix>i-pl^T^ing-li), adv. In an im- 
ploring manner. 

implomon (im-plo'zhQn), n. JX fn-9 + -plosion, 
after explosion, q, v. Of. IkiL. implodere, put 
on with clapping, infiiot.] A sudden collapse 
or bursting inward: opposed to c2qpf08»on. [Be- 
oent.] 

What Sir Wyvllle Thomson Ingenionsly ohoractertsed 
as an imptoeion: the pressure having apparently been 
resisted until It could no longer be boms, and the whole 
having been disintegrated at toe same moment 

Library Mag., April, 1880L 

imployt, Imploymentt* Obsolete variants of 
empl^, ei^loytnent, 

implnmedt (im-plfimdOi a, [< in-^ 4* plumed,^ 
Plumeless; deprived of plumes or feathers. 

At which sad atght this poor impltmed crew 
Stand faintly trembling in their sovereign’s view. 

, Drayton, The OwL 

implnmcmst (im-plO'mua), a, [Of. Sp. Pg. It. 
imptume; < L. implumis, inplumis, without tear 
then, < in- priv. + pluma, feathers : see phme,] 
Unfeathered; feauierless. 

Implimgef, v, t. See emplmffe, 

ixmlimillll (im-pl5'vi-um), n.*, pi. imptuda (-&)• 
[L.i also inpluvium, < impluere, inpluere, ram 
into, < in, in, 4- pluere, rain : see pluvicuft.'\ In 
ancient Boman nouses, a basin to receive the 


an entwining, entani^enieut, intermixing, < im- 
pUcare. inpUcare, pp» impHcatus, inplieatus, en- 
twine, implicate: see implicate, e.] 1. The act 
of impUoating, or the state of being implicated ; 
involution; entanglement, 

Jeans "made a whip of cords,” to represent and to 
Oliaitlsa toe itnplieaiwnH and enfoldlims of sin. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886X 1. 168. 

2. That which is implied but not expressed; . ^ 

an inference that may be drawn from what is (ixn-plis it-nes), n. The state of 

said or observed. implicit ; the state of trusting without 

Faint a body weU, reserve. 

Ton paint a soul by implieaiion. 

Mre, Browning, Aurora Leigh, L 


(im-pli'ed-U), adv. By implication ; 

so’ as to Imply; virtnally. 

It a gentleman at toe servant’s request sends for a plw- 
slcian, he is not liable to pay the doctor's bill unless he 
. , . expressly or impliedly engegw to be answerable. 

Dcp. SO. Mo., XXIL 806. 

laiplloattwi (i»5'pli'|W-tiy), a. and «. [KimpU- iuploration (im-pl^r&'.hon), n. [= F. im~ 
Mte + -toe,] L a. Tend^ to implicate or to phraUou s Sp. imvloraeion m. Pg. implora,ao 
im^; pertaining to implication. * It. implorasiom, < L. imphraUo(n^, inplo- 

Considering of the . . . offensive passages in bis book ralto(n-), < implorare, inplorare, implore: see 

Sfioi The act o^ imploring; earnest anp. 

■ _ - - - - Wicked hearts . . . doe all they can to avoid toe eyes 

of Bis diimleaaed JnsUoa and if they cannot do it by col- 
ours of disalmulation, they will doe it by impbaatum of 
shelter. Bp, Hall, Jeroboam’s Wife. 


The protest of Lather, when its logical impiieationt are 
untedded, Involves the assertion of the right of each in- 
dividaal to decide for himself what theological doctrines 
he can or can not accept J. Fieke, Evolutionist, p 266. 


to^ found toe matters not to he so evu as at first they 
lemed. Winthrop, Hist New England, 1. 147. 

In the Bationaliatio ] 


.. as we find it in 

Lelbnlti; “the implieaHve nature of thought” . . . may 
be sold to be preserved. Mind, IX. 444. 



n.t ». A thing of hidden meaning; a state- 

ment or writing implying something different %mplorador s It. tmpjoratore, < L. 

from its literal meaning. [Rare.] 


as if Hmplorator, < implorare, inplorare, pp. im- 
ploratuSfinploratus, implore i see implore,) One 
who implores or entreats. 


Do not believe his vows ; for they are brokers ; 

Not of the eye which their investmenta show, 

But mere imploratort of unholy suits. 

Shot,, Hamlet, t. A 


icon- 
o the 
t iiobUi- 

lie, the mme wm misllked againe as an impMaaliue, no- 
thing decent nor jiroporttonable to FoUio his fortnnes 
and ***^^*"g Puttmham, Arte of Eng. PoesiA p> 126 . 

tanliMttfely (Im'pli-kJ-tlv-U), ode. By im- Imploratow (im-pl«r'fi,.t$^), «. [< implore -h 
[Rmo.] ^ " * -aiory.J Earaestly snpplioating; implonng; 

oit appears no fn ulti Carlyle, Duunond Neddaoe, vlt 

Sir 0. BaSk, Hist. Bldh. IIL (l6i6X p. HU Implm (im-pl6r0» pFet. and pp. implored, 

^ j (im-p^'it), a, [a F. impUoite s Sp. ppr. imploring. [Formerly also emphre; s F. 

knpUcito B Pg. It. impUcito, < L, impUcitus, tmpk»rer ss Sp. Pg. fetploror b It. tei;/torare,< L. 

S itus, later pp. of implicarc, inpUcare, in- teiptorara,inptorar6, invoke with tears, beseech, 
involve, entaMle : see impUoate, v,) 1. < Ai, in, on, upon, + plorare, ery out, weep. Cf. 
led; entanf^ed. [Bare.] dspiore,^ 1, trans, 1. To eall upon in suppli- 


d, Impluvlum; Jt, oompluvlum. 


rain-water, situated in the middle of the atrium 
or hall, below the oompluvium or open space 
in the roof. See atrium and comphmum. 

The atrium contained a laige quadrangular tank or im- 
fduvium. ... On toe west ude of toe imyluvium, below 
toe step of toe tabllnum, the pavement represented five 
rows of squares. 

Baring-Qould, Mytos of the Middle Ages (18B4X p. 84a 
imply (im-pliOi ff. t,\ pret. and pp. implied, ppr. 
imaging, [< ME. imvlien, empmn, < OF. as if 
^emplier, var. of empteier, emmoyer, < L. impli- 
care, infold, involve : see impUcate, Cf . employ, 
a doublet of imply, and see ply, apply, reply,) 
If. To infold ; inclose ; inwrap. 

The wateres Imedlyd wrappeth or impMeHi many fortu- 
nd happis or manerea [tr. L mlstaque foituitos implieet 
unda modosX Chaucer, BoStolua v. meter 1. 

Striving to loose toe knott that test him tyua 
HimseUe iu streighter bands too rash immpM. 

^geneer, F. Q., X. xL 28. 
And as a poplar shot aloft, set by a river sidA 
Inmoistedgeof amightlefenne his head in curls toijiHdA 
But all his body plaine and smooth. Chapman, HIm, Iv. 

2. To contain by implication ; include virtual- 
ly; involve; signify or import by fair inference 
or deduction ; hence, to express indirectly ; in- 
sinuate. 

Yonr nnooto enloglnm, to one crown addreat, 
Seema to iimito a oenaure on toe reat 

Coii9Mr,Table-T81k,L82. 

Whoever wldiea to ffiifilp. In any piece of writing, the kb- 
■enoe of everything agrete bl e ana Inviting caUa It a aar^ 
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8d4ilmowl«dMdoeiiio(oomtMamill«of eoQiM tt 
imgiita an effon and a work. 

H. jrnnnan, Paroohlal Sennonai L 40. 

All neoewitgr for eitertial force imjtlUi a morbid state. 

H* Sptnotr, Sodel Statioi^ p. 20. 
Dootlllio Of linpliod PQWm, the doctrine that the 
Conitltotlon oftne United States mnts to the govern- 
ment hj Implication jmwers in addition to those expressly 
defined in ft— Impllod alliglMioO. See aUegimice, i. 
— XmtfUodmtnwt seeeont^-lhomlifiddiso^ 
in mtuie, a harmonic interval which is nofin itself disso- 
nant bat which forms part of a dissonant chord, as a minor 
third in a diminished seventh chord.— Iiii|dledUltor?fiL 
iajlgwr€d bow, an interval not Indicated, but i 

understood, as where the third is Imr" ^ " — 

Che indicated sixth. See figure.—]! 

I, trust wamatj, etc. See 

■ Byn. 2. ifNipiy, inooitw. The der- 

of these words— folding and rolling one thing 

into another— is not partioalarly helpful in showing tlie 
difference between them. When a thing is implUid, it is 
fairly to be inferred from the words used or the acts per- 
formed ; when a thing is invoicsd, its connection is neoeih 
so that the things in question cannot be separated. 


or suffered. An action ability or preparation, and 

involvet consequences. 3iie act of signing an enlistment- 
roll imptiBs that one is of age and otherwise legally able 
to enlist ; it iinvblveB the ueoeasity of obeying orders, en- 
during hardships, and incurring risks. 

Experience implie» failure^ not failure every time, but 
fkllure one or more time*, and the history of buslncH 
proves that this implication is fully Justified by fact. 

A. F. Ward, Dynam. SocioL, IL 660. 

It [feudalisml involved the presence on the soil of a large 
mass of men who had almost no rights. 

WoolMy, Introd. to Inter. Law, | & 

Impneti n. A Middle English form of hymn, 
Chaucer, 

ImpodlEet (im*pok'et), V, t, [< in-B + poeiket,^ 
To put in the pocket. [Rare.] 

There he sat» hands impookBted, 

M. B$tham-Edwardt, Next of Kin— Wanted, xxiii 

ImpolBont, impolBonerf, etc. Same as empoi- 
eon, etc. 

impolarilyt (im-pd^l^-l-U), adv. [< sn-S H- 
polary + -/y**.] Not’in the direction of the 
polos. 

Being imwdairUy adjoined unto a more vigorous load- 
stone, It will in a short time excliange its poles. 

air T. Brounte, Vuig. Err., 11. S. 

impolarlBable (im-pd'ljir-i-xft-bl), a, [< in^ 
4- polarisable,'] Not subject to polarization: 
sometimes said of a voltaic battery. 

The same may be said of Cloris Baudet's so-called impo- 
UtritablB battery. 

E, Uo»pttali«r, Electricity (tranaX P. 240. 

impolicy (im-pori-si), n, [< •¥ policy^ 

Cl, F. impoUoe, indecorum, waut of policy.] 
The quality of being impolitic; inexpediency; 
unsiutablenoss to the end proposed or to be de- 
sired: as, the impolicy of a measure or a oourso 
of action. 

Those who governed Scotland under him [Charlea 11. L 
with no loiB cruelty than impoliay, made the wople of that 
country deaperate. MaUett, Aniyntor and Theodora, Bref. 

The extreme impoliey of the courae which wiia adopted 
waa abundantly shown by the event, 

LBoky, Eng. in ISth Cent., L 

impoliflbedt (im-norisht), a, [< + pol~ 

iehed, Cf. impolm.'] Unpolished; crude. 

These iimpoiHMlud leaves of mine. 

Nanh, Unfortunate Traveller (169SX 

In hopes also of a short vacation for the oonaummation 
of my Malayan grammar, I humbly beg the return of that 
impolUhtd apecimen. Buyk, Works, VL 614. 

impolite (im-p$-lit')y a. [ss F. impoli s Pe. 
imj^ido, < L. impoUtus, inpoUtue, unpolished, 
rough, unrefined, < <n- priv. + poHtua, polished : 
Bee polite,'} If. Unpolished; unfiniwed. 

To your honour's hands, as the groat patron of languages 
and this incite grammatical tract of the Malayan 
dialect preaumeth to make ita aubmlasive addreasea. 

Boyfo, Works, VI. 614. 

8 . Unpolished in manner ; not polite ; ill-man- 
nered ; rude ; uncivil. • 

The vain egotism that disregards others la shown in va- 
rious fmpriOe ways, Eetectie Mag,, XXVI. 601. 

impolitely (im-p^lU'li), adv. In an impolite 
manner; uncivilly; rudely, 

ImpolitenOBB (Im-p^-lifnes), n. Incivility; 
rudeness. 

The impoHUnatB of hla manners seemed to attest hia 
Blnocrity. Ch«tterJMd, 

ImpolitiO (im-poPi-tik), a, [ss P. impoliUqw ss 
6p. impoUUeo ss Pg. It. inMioUtioo, impolitic; as 
<n-3 4- poHUo,} Not politic; not conforming 
to or in acoordance with good policy; inexpe- 
dient; injadieious: as, an impotiHe ruler, law, 
or measure. 

In affect, it would be the moat unjust and impoliUdt 
at aU thlnga, unequal taxation. 

Burttc, A Bagloldc Paaosb Hi- 


lt Is alwaga an impdtHo thing to impeoa on a giwt 
power oonditiona oo ignomlnioua and duhonoaiing aa to 
prodnea enduring teaentment. Asefep,Eng.iniSthCcnt,i. 

ImpolitiCBlf (im-p^lit^i-kg,!), a, [As impoUHo 
-h -of.] Impoliuo. 

It will be no diflioalt matter to prove that the Omaades 
were neither ao onjustifiabla so impMtkal, nor so unhap- 
py in their oonaaquencea, aa the superficial readera of Hia- 
loiy are habituated to esteem them. 

UioldB, tr. of Camoens’a Lnaiad, viL, notes. 

impoliticallyt (Im-pp-lit'i-kfil-i), adv. Impoli- 
ticly. 

mpoliticly (im-poPi-tik-H), adv. In an impoli- 
tic manner: without policy or expediency ; un- 
wisely ; indiscreetly. Tooke. 

ImpOUtiGnaSB (im-poPi-tik-nes), n. The qual- 
ity of being impolitic. 

impondarabili^ rim-pon^d6r-fi-biPi-ti), n, 
[s F. impondAraUliU a It. imponderaUlitd; as 
imponderable + -ity: see ‘bUiiy,} The quality 
of Being imponderable. « 

imponderable (im-ponMSr-§-bl), a, and n. [= 
F. impond^able b sp. imponderable b Pg. im~ 
ponderavel s It. imponderabile; as -f pon^ 
aerahle,} 1. a. Not ponderable^ not capable 
of being weighed ; without gravity. 

No one wave of this impondtrabU medium [ether] can 

g ve the requisite motion to this atom of ponderable mat- 
r. jET. iSpftMMr, Prln. of Biol., | la 

Spirit, wliich floods all aubatances with ita life^ la the sol- 
vent force quickening the imponderabU eiaenoea. 

Aleott, Table-Talk, p. 120. 

n. n. In phy flies, a thing which has no weight : 
a term formerly applied to heat, light, electri- 
city, and magnetism, on the supposition that 
they were material substances, and still used 
of the hypothetical universal me<Unm, ether, 
imponderablenefifi (im-pon'd^r-a-bl-nes), n. 
The state or quality of being imponderable, 
imponderouflf (im-pon^d^r-us)} a, [< in-8 -h 
ponderous,} Not ponderous; imponderable. 

If they nrodnoe visible and real etteota by impondertmt 
and iiivfaible einiwiona, It may be unjust to deny the pos- 
sible etticacy of gold In the iion-omlsaion of weight, or de- 
perditiou of any ponderous particles. 

Sir T. Bruume, Vulg. Err., li. 5. 

ImponderOtUmeBBt (im-pon'd6r-UB-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being imponderous. 
Imponef 0n»-pou')> [= Sp* iwponer b Pg. 

imporrs It. imporre, imponere, < L. tmponere, in- 
ponere, pp. impositus, inpositus. put, place, lay, 
or set in or upon, set over, give to, < in, on, 
upon, 4- noner<7, put, place: Beeponent, Ct, im- 
pose,] To lay down ; lay as a stake or wager. 

The klng^ air, hath waged with liitn six Barbary horses ; 
against tlio which ho has iwiMmed, aa 1 take it six French 
npiera and ponlurda Shak,^ Hamlet, v. 2, 

imponent (Im-po^neut), a, and n, [< L. impo- 
nen{t-)s, inponen{U)s, ppr. of impmere, inponere, 
impone, lay on : see imponv,] i. a. Imposing; 
competent to impose, as an obligation. [Rare.] 
Were there no Church, . . . moral duties would still be 
aasoclated with the imagination of an xmpm«wt authority, 
whose injunctions they would be supposed to be^ though 
the authority might be single instead of twofold. 

T. U, Qreen, Brolegomeua to Ethica 1 828. 

n. n. One who ImpoHCs; one who enjoins 
or prescribes. [Rare.] 

Having previously discarded the imagination of Church 
or King or Divine Uwglver aa impmumln of duty. 

T, U, Orem, Prolegomena to Ethics, | SSX 

impoof (im-pfif0» n. [B. African ; also impoofo, 
impoofoo,} The Soutli African eland or canna ; 
the so-called elk of the Cape, AntUope oreas 
(Pallas), now Oreas canna. Sec eland. 

Impoon (im-pfin'), n. [B. African.] Theduyker 
or diving-buck of South Africa, Vephalophus 
mergens. Bee cut under CephaUnihus, 
impoort (im-p»r')f r. t, [< in-* + poor, Cf. 
empover, impoverish,] To impoverisu. Sir T, 
Browne, 

impopulart (im-pop'u-ljlr), a. [b F. impopu- 
lawe B Sp. Pg. impf malar s It. impopolare; as 
in-8 4- popular,} Unpopular, Bolijmbroke, 
imporonty (im-p^ros'i-ti), n, [b F. imporo- 
giU; as imporous -ity-} Want of porosity; 
extreme compactness or denseness in texture. 

The porosity or impormity betwixt the tangible parts, 
and the greatneaa or amallneaa of the porea 

Bdeon, Nat Hist, 1 846. 

imporoUB (im-pfi'ms), a, [< ill-8 + porous,} 
Destitute of pores; extremely close or com- 
pact; solid. 

If all these atoms should descend plum down with equal 
velocity, aa according to their doctrine they ought to do, 
being all perfectly solid and imporatu, . . . they would 
never the one overtake the other. 

Huy, Worka of Creation, L 

import (im^rtOr V, [b OF. emporter, impor- 
ter, carry, F. emporter, carry away, prevail, im- 


pofter, import, matter, sigiiift; alBO.iB 

oently, in the lit. sense of tne L., rntrodnee, 
import, B Bp. Pg. importar b It. importewe, lig- 
nify, express, <Lt, importare, inportare, Iniiii 
in, introduce from a&oad, t^g aboni^ occa- 
sion, cause, < in, in, +portare, carry: see por<8. 
Cf. esgmrt, eto.j L trans, 1, To bring fri>m 
without; introduce ^m abroad; eqpeciaUy. to 
bring from a foreign country, or from another 
state, into one’s own country or state : opposed 
to eaport : as, to import wares and merchandise, 
others import yet nobler arts from France, 

Teach kings to fiddle, and make senates dance. 

Pope, Dunoiad, iv. 606. 

From Greece they [the Latinal derived the measures of 

Wheat and com are extensively inupofUd into Cork. 

Encyc, Brit,, VX. 406b 

Hence— 2. To bring or introduce from one use, 
connection, or relation into another: as, toim- 
port irrelevant matter into a discussion. 

There la also such a thing aa a conaciouaiieaa of the ultip 
mate unity of all purauite that contribute to the perfeo- 
tion of man, which may import a certain enthuriaim of 
humanity into the devotion with which the scholar or ar- 
tist appUea himaelf to hia immediate object 

T, M, Qnen, Prolegomena to Ethloa, 1 148. 

3, To boar or convey in meaning or implica- 
tion; signify; mean; denote; betoken. 

niB [God’aj commanding those things to be which are^ 
and to be in such sort aa they are, . . . imporUth the es- 
tablishment of nature's law. llntdur, Eoclea. Polity, L & 

The mcaaage importsd that they should deliver up their 
arms. Baeon, Advancement of Learolug, L 02. 

Pan, aa the name imports, ropreaeuta the universe. 

Baeon, Fable of Pan. 

4. To be of importance, interest, or conse- 
quence to; oonoem; have a bearing upon. 

Her length of alekneaa, with what else more aerloua 

Jmporteth thee to know, this bcara. 

8hdk„ A and C., I. 2. 

All Men know there is nothing imports this Island more 
than Trade. Howslt, Letter^ I. vl. 62. 

In these four aolenooa, Logic, Morali, Criticism, and 
Politics, la comprehended almoat everytliing which It ean 
any way import na to be acquainted with. 

Bums, Human Nature, Ihtb 

You never will know the two thlnga in the worid that 
import you the most to know. Walpbls, Letter^ II* 406. 

n. intrans. To have significance; bo of im- 
portance. 

It la the depth at which we live, and not at all the sur- 
face extension, that imports, 

Emsnon, Works and Daya p. 164, 

import (im 'port), fi, [= OF. emport, a carrying 
away, influence, favor, importance ; from the 
verb : see import, v. ] 1 . That which is import- 
ed or brought from without or from abroad ; 
especially, merchandise brought into one coun- 
try from another: usually in the plural; op- 
posed to exjfort, 

I take the imports from, and not the exports toi theae 
eouqueata as the meaaure of these advantages which we 
derived from them. Burks, Late State of the Nation. 
Whatever ahadings ot mortality. 

Whatever imports from the world of death 
Had come among these objects heretofore^ 

Were^ in the main, of mood less tender. 

Wordsteorth, Frdude, Iv. 

2. The intrinsic meaning conveyed by any- 
thing; the significance borne by, or the inter- 
pretation to be drawn from, ati event, action, 
speech, writing, or the like: purjiort; bearing: 
as, the import of one’s conauct. 

The oath ot the President contains three worda all of 
equal import: that is, that be will preaerva protect^ and 
defend the Constitution. 

J). Wsbster, Speech, Senate, May 7, 1884. 
Ha { how the murmur deepens I I perceive 
And tremble at Its dreadful import. Bryant, Earth. 
8. Importance; consequence; moment. 

I will propound to your learned imitation those men of 
import that haiie laboured with credit in this laudable 
Unde of Tranalatlon. Aseham, The Scholemaster, p. 8. 
And tell us, what occaaion of import 
Hath all ao lung detain'd you from yonr wife. 

N8aP.7T.ofthea,ULl. 

Such idle Themes no more can move, 

Nor any thing but what's of high Import, 

Congreve, Paraphrase upon Horaoeb L xiz. 1 
■Bya. S. Senae^ gist, tenor, snbstaiioeL 

importable^ (im-por'ta-bl), a, [b of. empor- 
table, that can be carried away; as import 4* 
-able,} Capable of being impend, 
impoxtable^t (im-pdr^tf^Dl), a, [< ME. impair 
am, inportabl^ < OF. mportahle m Sp. (obi.) 
importable s Pg. imporUsvel b It. imporUtbUe, 
imjfortevole, < LL. importalHUe, inportamHe, that 
cannot be borne, insupportaole, < L. In- priv. 
4- LL. poviMBs, that can be borne: see porb 
able,} unbearable; not to be endured or ear* 
ried out 
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Mi iloito liMfd nifcfor fhit wyrei ibolde 
Mwin OrliUd m in hamUltee, 

Wot It wonimpcrUM^tboatth thcnr wcdde. 

Ohaueer, Clerk'i Tale, L 1066. 
Bnrdou tbit ben impoHable 
On fcdkei ■bnldrii tungea they oouohen 
That they nyl with her fyngris toucheii, 

Jtmru (if the lioM, I. 0004. 
The tempeat would be important if it beat alwaya upon 
him from all aidea. Life Firmin, p, HO. 

JaporteUMWnt (im-pfir'ta-bl-nes), n. Thp 
quality or state of being unendurable. 

Bat when, by time and ooiitinuHnoo, the mind la aooua- 
tomed to It though the yoke be tho aaiiic, yet it finds no 
aofdi severity and imp(tnabkitmit in it 

Sir M. Uak, Preparative against Afllictlon. 

Inportanoe (im-pdrHf^ns), [as F. impar~ 
tanoe as Sp. Pg. importanda sa It. importansa, < 
HL. importantia, importance, < ltJmportan(U)Sf 
inportm{U)Si important: see importanU'] 1, 
The quality of having much import or mo- 
ment; consequence; concernment; momen- 
touanesB. 

Their priests were next in dtoity to the King^ and of 
his Counsell In all businesaea ox imporUtnee. 

Sandyt, I'ravanoa, p. 81. 
Not a question of words and names, as Oalllo thought 
it, but a matter of the highest imjiortaiute to the world. 

Works, ILi. 

This aoddent of noUesse was a matter of curioua and 
e«Mmtional impotiattee at this CJourt Ithatof Loula XVIII. I 
which was itsdf an accident H, Adanutt Oallatln, iv. 606. 

8. Personal consequence or cousideration; 
gtanding; dignity; Booial or public position. 

Thy own Unmnianee know, 

-- 7 news to things bidow. 


iiDportBBtiar 

I can be ImpOftimjM 

1 goods, n. L< ME. importune, < OP. (also P.) tmj 
« Sp. Pg. It. ^porfano, < li. iwportiwiiis, 


•• and 
iportm 
, impoff’^ 
rade,;un- 


portaHon, Importation into the TTnlted States — 
made only at ports of entry constituted by law. All goods, 

wares, and roerobandise to imported must be ontorra at a p* , * 

custom-house by presenting a bill of ladl»Si ■statutory . ^ unsuitable, troublesome, 

declaration of the Importer describing the goods, and an waw, umi, 
invoice which, If one Wndred dollaw or mow in value, ma^erly, ong. Without access, \ pnv. j 
must have been duly certified by the rnlt«jd States consul partU8, access, a hawr : SC© POff*. UX. we op- 
at the port or place of exportation.^ Knt^ may be made pogite qpporfititd.] I. 1. Unseasonable; in- 
opportune; untimely. 

I trow I hane this day done you much tribolation with 
my importune obleotions of very litle substance. 

T, UoH, Cumfort against Tribulation (1678X fol. 68. 
The mnsioal airs which one entertains with must de- 
lightful transports to another are impwiUM. 

QlanviSe, Vanity of Bo^aiiaing, xili. 
Further way 

It rthe stroke] made, and on bis baoqueton did lyte. 
The which dividing with imporhme sway. 

It aeisd in ^ light aidCb F.1^, II. viiL 88. 

8. Importunate. 


•« port or place of exportaL-...,^ , - , - . , 

by an anthoxiaed agent or attorney if the Impoi-ter is aick 
or absent. If the goods are free of duty, a permit to de- 
liver Is issued subject tooflSoial inspection and verification 
of the goods. If the goods are dutiable, the duties are 
estimated at tho custom-house ami imid in TTiiited States 
coin or equivalent government notes, and an order is Is- 
sued to send at least one package out of every ten to the 
appraiser's stores for examination, tlie Importer being per- 
mitted to take the residue under imiid to produce them if 
called upon to do so within a spi^oified time. Goods which 
arc reported by the appraiser to the collector as being 
undervalued arc subject to duty on the excess value, if 
the duty is ad valorem, and are subject to additional duty 
on the whole appraised value, varying according to the 
percentage of excess value, as a penalty. If the appraised 
value exceeds the declared value by more than fifty per 


Oft th«y did lament hli luoklesie stat& 

And often blame the too importune fate 
That heapd on him so many wrathfnll wreakes. 

^pmaer, F. 4, 1- zit 10. 

Pru» Flies are busy. 

LodyF. Nothing more troubleiome. 

Or {wiiportufie. B, Jonnont New Inn, U. 8. 

What doth not importune labour overcome? 

Fom (Arbor's Eng. Oarner, L 10^ 

n. ft- An importunate person; one offen- 
sively persistent. 

In Bpalne It is thonght vndeoent for a Conrtler to 


arrival to other porta of entry designated by the Secretary 
of the Tivasury. 

8. One who or that which is brought from 
abroad; a person or thing. brought into one 
country from another: as, the coachman was 
a recent importation: this umbrella is an im~ 
portatUm. [Colloq.]— Sf. The act of carrying 
or conveying; conveyance. 

The instruments of the vital faonlty which serve for fm- 
poridfion aud reception of tho blood. 

J. Smilht Portrait of Old Age, p. 286. 

importer (im-por't(»r}, ft. One who imports : a 
merchant or other person, or a corporate body, 
by or for whom goods are Drought from another 
country or stato: opposed to exporter, 
"&'Btt(tan^udibms,Itiaiia a. [< import + -leas.] Without 

e». [Of. iniporteHt, 3.] ImportMity! urgency, import; of no weight or conTOquenoe. 
Beywood, * Matter needleas, of imporUemt burden. 

Maria writ Shok., X. and C«, 1. a 

The letter, at Sir Toby's great im^anee. ImpOrtrayt, 1^. t [< fft-^ + portray,'] To poiv 

8hak.f T. N., V. 1. tray; depict. 

The ibortneaa of time, and this oaid bringer's impor- 
tamee la onty the let [that] I neither send you spectacles, 
the price of the FarapbraseiL nor thanks for your oheoae. 

J. Brodfinrd, Liters (Parker Soo., 1868X II. 6. 

Importancyt (im-pdr'tan-si), ft. 
ftiftoe; see-og.] unportanee. 

Wo consider Importunedde burdena Sir T. More, 

The<fi^fln(vof<typruitothe lJirit. importuxiacy (im-pdr'tfi-n^-si), n, [< iwpor- 

NAok., othdlq, L a + -cy.] ^he quality of being impor- 


Kor bound thy narrow \ 

Pope, E. of the L., L 8a 
The man who dreams himself so troeX, 

And his importance of such weight 
That all around, In all that's doue^ 

Must move aud act for him alone. 

Coufper, The Eetired Cat. 

8. Pretentiousness; pompousness: as, he walk- 
ed in with an air of groat tmnor toiice.— 4t. Sig- 
nificance; meaning; import. 

The wlaeat beholder . . . could not aay if the impQr> 
tame were joy or sorrow. Shak., W. T., v. a 

fif. A matter of weight or moment. 

A canning man, bight SIdrophel, , . . 

To whom all people^ far ana near, 

On deep importaneee repair. 


cell 
ati4^ 

tions - . - 

tlon to one of the United Htatos general appraisers and 
from him to a board of three United States general ap- 
praisers, whose decision is final on questions of value. 

GtKids may bo warehoused in bond for three years and 
may lie withdrawn within that time on i>a>incnt of duty, 
or for bonded transportation, or eimort without payment 
of duty. A drawback or refiiud of duty, less one per oent.. 
may be obtained ui>oii the exportation from a Imiidon 
warehouse of goods on which duty has been paid, and tip- 

on the exportation of goods iiianufaoturod from material — ^ 

on wliich import duty baa been paid, subject to regiila- crane^ supposing that it ia the part of an imporftctis. 
tions presfiribed by the Hecretary of the Treasury. Goods Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Foeale^ p, 248. 

' * “ - iqn), t;.; pret. aud pp. ppr. 

tuning, [< F. importuner as Sp. Fg. importur 
nar as It. importunare, < ML. importunari, be 


Whomc Philantns ia now with all oolouri importrayinff 
in ye Table of his hart 

Lyly, Euphueaaiid his England, p. 811. 

[< import 
onerous. 


[A. impor. importunablw (im-p^fl'n^bl), «. 
*■ ^ tune + •able,] Insupportablo ; one 


taportMit (im-p6r'tant), a. {< 
Sp. Pg. It. mportante, < ML. 


F, ' importafit lunate; importunity; urgent solicitation or 
importan(t~)Hf pressure. 

r jr* ofL.g»por- importunate (im-p6r'tv-o&t)» «• [< ml. <w- 
iuce,^uj. (Bom.) portunatua, pp. of importunaH, importune: see 
importune, v. According to the sense In £., 
the form should be ^importunant, < ML. impor~ 


cious. 

They may not be able to bear the clamonr of an impor- 
tunate suitor. Bnudriage. 

In fancy leave tbia maae of dusty streets, 

For ever shaken by the importwwte jar 
Cf oommoroe. BrpcDg, A Bain-Bream. 

I am not without anxiety leat I appear to be importu- 
nate in thus recalling your attention to a subject upon 
which you have ao recently acted. 

Ltneein, In Baymond, p. 488. 

8t. Troublesome; vexatious. 


important, momentous, 
tare, inpoviare, bring in, ml 
Bigi^, express : see import,] 1. Of much im- 
; beanng weight or consequence ; momen- 
toiu; grave; significant. 

The dawn is overcast, the morning lowers. 

And heavily in olondi brings on the day. 

The great, the iiBportofit diy, big with the fate 
Of Cato and of Borne. Addieon, Cato, L 1. 

The recognition of the right of property in ideas ia only 
leas imporumt than the recognition of the right of prop. 

•rig iu goods. H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 160. 

8. Consequential; pretentious; pompous: as, 
an imporimt manner.^Sf. [Appar. confused 
with importunate, Cf, importunate, 1.] Impor- 
tunate; eager; pressing. 

Mudi ^o, it 1. 

IflIportBIltly (lm-p6r'tant-li), adv, 1, In an 

important manner; weightily; forcibly. . . . . ^ t 

jttoiwtiiM/ topwtiuiately (im-pte'M^qt-ll), arte. 
TlMtwliwtlMrli«ra.B«iii«iboiM.M&, xinMrtMsto manner; wiHi pendatent or nr- 

Behold their qaaiier'd flrea, have both their eyee gent solicitation. 

To know from whenoe we are. jiAak., Qmbellne, iv. 4. 

8. Pompoii8ly.-8t. Importunately. sh. with ««• «,d mom 

|lM«rtotl«!li(lm.p(^tt'A«i),n,[-.P.^^ j • 


troublesome, < L. tmj^or^tMrjJ/roublesome: see 
importune, a.] I. tram, 1. To press or harass 
with solicitation; ply or beset with unremit- 
ting petitions or demands; crave or require 
persistently. 

She with g^t lamentation, and abnndanoe of tears, 
importuned jupitor to restore her. 

Bacon, Physical Fables^ xL 

8f. To crave or require persistently; beg for 
urgently. 

All this is no sound reason to importune 
My leave for thy departure. 

Ford, Broken Heart, L 1. 

3t. To annoy; irritate; molest. 

Of bis two iromodlate lucoeison, Eugenlus the Fourth 
was the last pope expelled bv the tumults of the Boman 
pooplfk and Nlohotas the Fifth, the last who was impor- 
tuned by the presence of a Boman emperor, 

QiLlfon, Becliuo and Fall, Ixx. 

4t. [A false use, by oonfusion with import,] 
To import; signify; mean. 

But the logo wlaard tellei, as he has redd, 

That It importufice death. 

Spenter, ¥. Q., III. i. 16. 

•SyiL 1. Bequcit, Beg, Teaee (aee oski): appeal to, plead 
witBoeaet, nxge^ plague^ worry, press, dun. 

n. intram. To make requests or demands 
urgently and persistently. 

I shall save Beoorums if Sir Bowland importunee. I 
have a mortal Terror at the Apprehension of offending 
against Beoomms. Congreve, Way of the World, ilL 6. 
Creditors grow uneasy, talk aside, 

Take counsel, then importune all at onoe.- 

Browning, Bing and Book, 1. 164. 


tunan(t-)8, ppr.] 1. Troublesomely solicitous importulialTf (im-p6r-tun'li or im-pdr'tfin-li), 
or preMing; vexutiouuly persistent; pertuia- i. limortnnately. 


or grudge of ye worlde^ 
appetite. 


le would fmportttfiaty pursue I 
Sir T. More, Works, p. < 


The Palmer lent hla eare unto the noyoe^ 

To weet who celled ao inmortunely. 

ipenaer, F. Q., II. vilL 4. 

8. Inopportunely. 

The oonatitutlona that the apostles made conoeming 
deaoona and widows are, with much importunity, but 
very importunely, urged by the dlaolplinariana 

Sp. Sandereon, 


Bethink y<m. how to tlm importunate aocidento of this importllXier (im-p^r-tfi'ndr), n. One who Im- 
humu life .u the world p. j,,. portunes or urges with eamestness and persis- 

bonce. 

Preolude your ears against all rash, rude^ irrational In- 
novating iniportunere. 

Waterhouse, Apdlogy (16B8X p. 187. 
(im-pfir-tfi^ni-ti), 
iiea (-ti 2 )r [< F. imp 


pi. importu- 

, Sp,mportu^ 

nidad m Pg. importunidade a It. importunitd, < 
L, mportunita(t-)8, inporti 0 Uta(U)H, imsuitMo^ 
nesii unfitness, troubiesomenesa, < importunm, 
ippoiftufm, unfit, troublesome : see importune,] 
If. Unseasonabieness; inopportunity. 

Euery thing hath Its season, which la called Oporttmlile, 
and the vnfltneaae or vndeoenoy of the time ia oalled Im- 
jfortunitie. 

Futtenham, Arte of Bng. Beaaie (ad. ArberX p. 274. 



9. The ftetor itate of beinff importimate; per- 
tiiuMSily in eolioitation or demand; peraiatent 
i^zgenoy or inaiatenoe. 

By nmoh /nu^Cuii% and hii own Preienoe, he got of 
the Abbot of Buniey a hundred l*oandi. 

Baker, Chronlole^ p, 8A 

Indeed, Sir Peter, your frequent on thla 

aubjeot dutroMei me extremely. 

ShefiOan, School for Soandal. ilL 1. 

lib’ral of their aid 
To chun'roue ImpuHvnity In regi. 

Couiper, Tuik, !▼. 41A 

The army demand with imjaertunUy their arrean of 
pay. Leeky, Eng. in 18th Cent, xr. 

impoaabli (im-TO'sa-bl), a. [s F. impoaable; Imposlllgly (im-pd'sbig-ll}, aOe, In an impos- 
as impose + -ableS 1. Capable of being Im- mg manner. . ^ 

* « ^ ' impoaingness (im-p^^sdpg^nea), ». The oondi- 

tion or quality of being imposing or impreaaivo. 


SOIB 

impOMT (im-p5^ito), n. One who impoaea or 
lays on; one who enjoins or exacts* 

' The imposert of these oaths might repent /. Waieon. 
impoablg (im-p5'zing), p, a. Impressive; com- 
manding; stately; atxiking; as, an imposing 
manner. 

Large and impoeing edifices tmbosomedin the groves of 
some rich valley. Bp, Uobart, 

The silence and the solemn grandeur of the immense 
buildings around me were most impoaing, 

JL Ourson, Monast in the Levant P> 124* 
He is almost always more fortunate^ and sometimes 
powerful and imposing* Tiolam, Span. Lit, I. 2Sa 


posed or laid on.— 2t. Capable of being imposed 
upon or taken advantage of. [Bare.J 

If he hod been a dissolute ranting man. as some were^ 
or a weak impoaaJble wretch, they had liked him much 
b^ter. /hiper North, Lord Guilford, U. 54. 

. The state 

^ , ^ *impo8ed,ppr. 

imposing* F. imposert OF. imposer* emposcr, 
enposeff lay on, impose, taking the place of L. 
imponere, pp. imposituSf lay on, impose : see im- 
pom nnd pose^t and of. appose^ ernttpose, depose^ 
etc.] 1 . trans* 1. To lay on, or set on; put, 
place, or deposit: as, to impose the hands in or- 
dination or confirmation. [Obsolete or archaic 
except in this use.] 

Cakes of salt and barley Ttbe] did inuNiM . 
Within a wicker basket. Chapman, Odyucy; iv. 

He sprinkloth upon the altar milk, then impoeeth the 
honey. B, Joneon, Sejanus, v. 4. 

BUhops had a power of imponim hands, for collating of 
orders, which presbyters have not. 

Jer, Taylor, Works (ed. 1836), U. 194. 

2. To lay as a burden, or something to be 
borne or endured; levy, infiict, or enforce, 
as by authority, power, or infiuenoe : as, to tm- 
pose taxes or penalties ; to impose one’s opin- 
ions upon others. 

Zn the Sound also there be some extraordlnaxy Duties 
imposed, whereat all Mations begin to murmur. 

HofweU, Lette^ L vL 4. 

If laws be imposed upon us without our personal or im- 
plied consent, we cannot bo accounted better than slaves. 

Quoted in Baneroft’s Hist. U. 8., 1. 168. 

Each man, too, is a tyrant in tendency, because he 
would impose his idea on others. 

Sinerson, Nominalist and Eeallst. 

The race dominant enough to maintain or impose Its 
language usually more or Teas maintains or imposes Its 
olvOisation also. B, B. Tyhr, Prim. Cultureb I. 44. 

3. To obtrude fallaoiously or deceitfully; palm 
off; pass off. 

Our poet thinks not fit 
To impose upon you what he writes for wit 

Drydm. 

He . . . is cither married, or going to be so, to this lady, 
whom he imposed upon me as his uster. 

Gt}ldsmith, Good-natured Man, v. 

4. To fix upon; impute. [Itare.] 

This cannot be allowed, except we impute that unto the 
first cause which we impose not on tho second, 

8ir T* Browne. 

5t. To subject by way of punishment. 

Impose me to what penance your invention 
Can lay upon my sin. Shak,, Much Ado^ v. 1. 

6. In printing, to lay upon an imposing-stone 
or the oed of a press and secure in a chase, as 
pages of type or stereotype plates, pages or {dates 
constituting a form or sheet are Imposed in such order 
and at such Intervals that they will appear In their right 
places and with the desired margin when the sheet printed 
from them is folded. 

II* intrans, 1. To lay or place a burden or 
restraint; act with constraiidng effect: with 
one’s patience or hos- 

It is not only the dUBoaliy and labour which men tske 
in finding out of truth, nor again that^ when it is found, 
it imposeth ttpon men*a thought^ that doth bring lies in fa» 
vour. Bacon, Truth (ed. 1887). 

2. To practise mifileading trickery or impos- 
ture ; act with a delusive effect : with upon : as, 
to impose upon one with false pretenses. 

Do we hope to impose upon God, as we sometimes do 
upon men, by a mere fonn of godlinesiL without the pow- 
er of it? Bp* Atterbury, Sermon^ IL xx. 

The Catalogue alone of theee Stamps, no biner tlian 
two small Almanacks, oust me 14 Llvres; so much Stran- 
gers are imposed niiofi by the Crafty Bookseilera of Rue 
St. Jaques. Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 106. 

Impoiet (im-p6z'), n. [< impoM;, v.] Command; 
ixgunotion. 


impOBing-fitone (im-^^zing-stoh), n. ~ A slab, 
ongin^y of carefully leveled stone, but now 
often of iron, resting upon a frame, on which 
pages of type or stereotype plates are imposed, 
and on whicn type-oorreonngin the page isdone. 
imposing-table (im-p5'zing-t&^bl), n. Same as 
imposing^stone. 

imposition (im-p^zish'qn), n. [< F. imposition 
as Pr. empoaidOf'imposiHo b Sp. imposicion = 
Pg. imposigUo b It. imposisione, < L. impost** 
fio(M-), inposiUoin**), a laying upon, ap^ica- 
tiou, < imponerc, inponere, pp. impositus, inpotti- 
tus, lay ui>on: see impone, impose*'} 1* A pla- 
cing, putting, or laying on: as, the imposition 
of hands in ordination or confirmation. 

The ancient custom of the Church was, after they had 
baptised, to add thereunto imtmsiiioft of hands with effec- 
tual prayer. Hooker, Eocles. Polity, v. 66. 

2* The act of positing or fixing; alllxment; at- 
tachment: with o» or 

By our apprehension of propositions I mean our fmposi- 
Hou of a sense on the terms of which they are composed. 

J* ll, Newtnan, Gram, of Assent, p. 7. 

3. A laying or placing as a burden or obligation ; 
the act or levying, enjoining, enforcing, or in- 
fiicting: as, the impoHilion of taxes or of laws. 

Disciplined 

>rom shadowy typos to tmth; from flesh to spirit ; 

Prom impositum of strict laws to freo 

Aoueptanoo of large grace. MilUm, P. L., xii. 304. 

4. In printing, the laying of pages of type or 
plates upon an imposing-stone or the beu of a 
press, and securing them in a chase. See itn- 
pose, tf, t, 6.-5, Tliat which is laid on, enjoin- 
ed, levied, enforced, or inflicted, as a burden, 
tax, duty, or restriction ; specifically (in the 
plural), in Kng, hist., duties upou imports and 
exports imposed at the pleasure of the king. 

Fortune layeth as heavy impositions as virtue. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, U. 833. 

All the commodities that go up into the country, of 
which there are great quantities, are clogged with impo- 
sitions aa BOOH as they leave Leghorn. 

Addison, Remarks on Italy (ed. Bohu^ 1* 491. 

The order of the Jesuits was enriched hv an imposition 
on the fisheries and fur-trade. Barwn\ft, Hist. V. B., I. la 

Most important of all, there was the questiou of Impo* 
sitiowi, that is, of the King's right to IniTOse duties at will 
upon exports and liuports. B, A. Abbott, Bacon, p. ISO. 

6. A trick or deception ; a fraud ; an imposture. 

Being acquainted with his hand, I had no reason to 
suspect an imposition, SfnoUstt. 

In none of these [treaties of tho United Btatea with 
JapanJ do we find as cunning devices of diplomatic impo- 
siOon. N. A. Beu., CXXVIL 4lo. 

7* An exercise imposed upon a student as a 
punishment; a task. 

Literary taaks, called impositions, or frequent* oompul- 
live attendances on tedious and unlmproving exercises in 
a college balL WarUm. 

I msy with Justice 

Accuse my want of Judgment, ip expeot 
He ahould perform so liord an imposition, 

Shirley, Love in a Mais^ iv. L 

Cage of tho ImpqiitlOl^ Swn® « cose (which 
see, under eai«i).—ImpOBltlOII Of himdfi. tofiofuf. 
impositiTe (im-poz'i-tiv), a, [< »n-» + positive, 
with ref. to imjme*} Not positive. [Bare.] 


A poet wltfUNit love were a phyileal sad 
impoesibUity* C 

The distribution of wealth which the Dsmooratlo bio* 
gramme demands is a solentiflo impossibil^, and nofinMI < 
oould aooompUsh It. MaUoek, Social 1 fi|gaUtr,p.» 

8t. Helplessness; impotence. 

When we say Lead ua not into temptation, we learn to 
know our own itnpoesibility and Infirmity. 

Latimer, Works (Parker B 00 .X L 481 

imXKMBslble (im-pos'i-bl), a* and n. [< ME. Im- 
possihU, inposswle, < OF. (also F.)<i»poMih2e b 
impossible, inpossible b Bp. imposible b Pg. 
impossivel b it. mpossibile, CL* impossibiUs, tfn- 
possibilis, not possible, < in** priv. + possibUis, 
possible: possible,} La. 1* Not possible; 

non-existent or false by necessity, (a) Bsyond 
the strength or power of the agent (b) Not possible nom 
the nature of things ; contrary to a genenu prinotaile or 
law of nature or of thought ; that not only is not, and 
will not exist or happen, under actual droumstanoei^ 
but would not be under any ciroumstanoea, witbin cer- 
tain limits. (See possible.) The modes of specialisinff 
these limits constitute the differencea between the van- 
ations of the meaning of the word, which are often dis- 
tinguished by moans of adverbs applied to the adjective 
ifopossib/e, or of the correspouding adjectives applted to 
tlio abstract noun impossibili/y. It the limits are the • 
widest possible, so that no change either In the feota or 
laws of the universe could make the object spoken of 
real, the latter is said to be logically imposslMe: as A 
that is not A. So Berkeley niaiiitaiiis that a thing not . 
thought of is logically impossible. It the principles of 
mathematics would have to bo changed to make the ob- 
ject real, it is tnathemaiieally impossible: thus, it is mathe- 
matically impossible to turn a closed bag inside out; but 
if space had four dimensions, this could be done. It Is 
in this sense that Imagiuaries arc sometimes termed fm- 
possible guantities. by modem mathematicians mathe- 
matical impossibility is geucrally regarded as a higher 

J rrado of physical impossibility. If no change of special 
acts without new laws of nature would suifloe to realise 
the object, it is said to bo physically impossilde: as a per- 

K tnal motion. But In a second sense this phrase means 
yond the strength or physical resources of the agents 
no matter what efforts he might make : thus, it is i^st 
oally impossible for tho Portuguese to overrun and eon- 

a uer Africa. A supposed action utterly inconsistent with 
lie moral character of the agent is said to be morally im* 
possible. This phrase is also used to mean * extremely Im- 
prolmble ' : thus, fur a pitched coin to turn up heads and 
tails alternately for a hundred throws is morally impos- 
sible. 

With men this is impoestble: but with God aU thlmn 
arc possible. Mat xlx. S6. 

It is impossible that any man sliould feel for a to 
on a remote frontier aa he feels for his own house. 

* Baeaulay, Hlatoiy. 

Of what contraries consists a man ! 

Of what impossible mixtures I vice and virtue. 

Chapman, Byron’s Tragedy, v. 1* 

Oonsciousness itself is impoeeible apart from limit 

Veitoh, Introd. to Descartes's Method, p. dv. • 

2. In law, in a stricter sense, prevented only 
by the act of God or a public enemy. Whatever a 
person binds himself by contract to do, if not absurd, is 
not regarded ss impossible in this sense, if it might be ao- 
cunipllshed by human means, those obstacles only except 
ed ; and his practical inability is not deemed to render per- 
formance impossible. 

3. Excessivelvodd; not to have been imagined; 
such as would not nave been thought possible: 
as, she is a most impossible person; he wears 
an impossible hat. [An affected French use.] 

Is there a cupola ship changed to a broadsider, or an un- 
serviceable ihi’ce-decker converted into an imjHtseible frig- 
ate, without oosUtig the nation the change of many Vloa- 
roys? Blaetwood’s Mag., XCvL 606, 

Zmposiible quantity, in mar A, an Imnginaiw quantity. 
Bee imaginary. Bfijm. Imjtossiblej Jmpraetieaole, hnpos* 
eible means that a thing cannot be effected or even snp- 
posed to bo effected, being thooretioally as well as pnio- 
■ ; while impraetwoMe 


tlcally incapable of accomplishment 


impra 


ISO 


l am thus 


.O.ofy.,lT.3. 


impoasibilitF (Im-pos-i-biFi-ti), n. ; pi. impos** 
lif^s (-tiz). [b F. impossihrn^ L Pr.^fft- 
possiWitat b Bp. imposibuidad = Pg. impossi** 
tilidade b It. impossibiUtd.^ LL. impossihili^ 
ia(U)s, inpossibil%ia{t')s, < L. imvossmlis, im- 
possible: see impossible.} 1. The Quality of 
being impossible; incapability of being or be- 
ing done. 

They oontound dliltoulty with imposeibiUty. South, 
2. That which is impoBBlble; that which can- 
not be or be done. 


refers rather to a thing sohiird to effect, by reason of diffl- 
oulties, that Ita accomplishment is beyond our power and 
practically out of Die question. Tbua it naa be imprao* 
tieable to extort money fmm a miser, but it is not iespon 
eible: or the oonstnictiun of a railway over a morass 
maybe impraetieable, but not impossible if all consldarai* 
tions of outlay are thrown aside. It has been said that 
** nothing is impoesibU, but many things are improOtL 
cable,” 

II,t n. An impossibility. Chaucer, 
ImposMUy (im-pos'i-bli), adv* Not possibly* 
impost (im'pdst ), 91 . [In def . 1, < OF. mpost, F* 
impdt, m, (b Pg. imposto, m., It. imposta, t), 
< ML. impostus, m., imposita, t., a tax imposed; 
in def. 2, < F. imposte b Bp. Pg. It. imposta, f., 
an impost in arch.; < L. impoaitus, inposifus, 
pp, of imponere, inponere, lay njpon* impose : see 
impone, impose*} I. That which is imposed oir 
levied; a tax, tribute, or duty; particularly, a 
duty or tax laid by government on goods im- 
ported; a customs^uty. To prevent interferenee 
with national commerce by the separate Btatea the Gon- 
stltutioii of the United Btates (art X. 1 10) provides that 
“ no State ahall, without the oonaent (ff the Gongreaq lay 
any impoata or duties on imports or exports, exo^ what 
may be abaolutely neceaaary for executing Ita In^peetton 
lawa : and the net produce of aU dutlea and impoMR laid 
by any State on Imports or axporta ahaU be Ibr m oaa of 
traanuy of the united States. 



IsnpMrt 

the TMiM Of c«r late Bervltad* ; 

XJghten our gall’d badka of tboae Burtheiia rode, 
Thoae heauy InwotU of thy Father. 

SifivMt«r, tr. of Bn Bartaa'a Week^ li., The Bohlame. 

TIthea were hated ai an unequal and oppreaslve impoat 
falling upon a people who were already aunk In the loweat 
depths 01 poverty, and religious feeling had little or no< 
tUng to say to the antipathy. ^ . 

lieky, Bng. in Idth Cent, xvL 

2. In arcKf the point where an arch rests on a 
wiJl or column ; also, the condition of such rest- 
iimormeeting, in olassicarohiteoturetheitnpost Istyp- 
fouhr marked by a horiaoiitol member; but in medieval 
work many different forms 


sole 

q. v«i asimiKwfiMiidof apostmaa.] X, a. Swollen 
with oorrnpt or purulent matter ; aif ected with 
an abscess. 


InpooBdir 



alone^ and told him *'that his liver was inpotalHUs, < in- pnv. + potabiUSj drinkable: 

potable,^ Undrinkable; unfit for drinking. 


Jer. TayloTt Works (ed. 1885X I. 764. 
II. n. One who is affected with an impos- 
tume; one who is swelled or bloated. 


A Samian peer, more studious than the rest 
Of vice, who teem’d with many a dead-bom Jest . • . 
(Oteslppus nam'd), this lord iJlysses ey'd, 

And thus burst out th* impnathumata with prlda 

Odyssey, xa. 868. 



of imposts arc used, and , 
such horlaontal members iwipQufc nitinAlftp f ImpOfftatUOatiOIlt (im-pos* 
tu-ma^shpn), w. [Corrajst forms of ajmte^na- 


absetit Imposts have been 
classified as eontinwma im- 
poHte (see phrase below); 
diactmtinwma impoata, 
whore the arob-molmQgs 



Hon, q. vJI 1. The act of forming an abscess. 
Bailey An abscess; an impostume. 

Wo do And his wound 
So festered near the vitala all our art, 

By warm driuki^ cannot clear th' imjktathwimtton» 
WabaUr, Devil's Law-Cas^ lit 2. 
The impoathumation is suppo^ to have proceeded, 
*, but from a blow with a tennis- 


Contittuoufi Impoit. 


Shafted Imiiost ^). 


not from his fall last year, 
baU. irafj)o{0,Letten^n.fi47. 

impostomef, ImpoBthumef (im-pos'tfim), n. 
[C OF. empoHiumef a corrupt form of apotatumef 
and ‘that of aposteme^ an abscess: see apostemf 
apoeteme. of which impostume is thus merely a 
corrupt form.] A collection of pus or purulent 
matter in any part of an animal body; an ab* 
scess. 

And such impoathumaa as Phantaste is 

Grow in our palace? We muat lance these sores. 

B» Jenaon, (Cynthia's Bevels, v. 8. 

1 have learned nothing but that the lYlnoe of Orange 
died of an impoathunia in his head. 

WiUpdU, Letter^ II. 27L 


seej 

Distilled water is made iimpotaJbU and unhealthy by any 
traces of that [hydroohlorioj acid. 

Pc!p. Bri. Jfo., XXVL 588. 

impotenoe (im'po-tgns), n. [< ME. impotence^ 

< OF. (also F.) impotence ss Fr. inpoteneia a 
Bp, Pg. impotenda a It. impoteneiaf impofemta, 

< L. impoknUa^ inpoienUa^ powerlessneas, in- 
ability, ungovemableuess, < impotm{t-)Bi inpo- 
ten(j^)8f powerless, impotent: see impotent"] 
1. The condition or quality of being impotent ; 
want of power or vigor, physical, mtellectual, 
or moral; weakness; feebleness; inability; de- 
fect of power, more especially advenutious 
power, to perform anything. 

0 impotanoa of mind, in body strong! 

MUton, S. A., L 68. 


abut and are stopped on the pier; akafiad impoata. whore 
the aroh-moldiims spring from a capital and are different 
frmn tboee of the mer; and bandad impoata, where the 
and arch have the same moldings. 

8. In sporting slang, a weight placed upon a 

horse in a handicap race. Krilfs Guide to the WlpOBtlunet, Impostniimet (im^os turn), e. 

3n»rf.—0oiltlnuotti impost, in onjA, the continuation ^f*^P 08 tume, n.] ni ^ t - 4 . 4 .\ a 

of the aroh-moldiugs down the pillar that suppoits the How can an impaathumed heart but yield forth evil impotent (im'po-tent), a. and n, 

member to mark the lmj^t-poiut->- that matter by his mouth? £fir P. Arcadia, ill potent f K OV, (nlBOF.) impotent 


r (im-pos't6r), n. See impostor » -age*] Imposition. 


lathe point at wl 
tniti^2.«<aFn. 
impoiter (im-L 

impoiteroUBt, o,. See imposturous, 

impoBthiunatef, impoetniimationt, etc. 
impostumaief etc. 

impofftor (im-posHqr), n. [Also imposter; 


In their complete military the Popes looked 

abroad for some foreign succour, and they naturally turned 
to the Franka whose martial tastes and trlumpiie were 
nnlvorsally renowned. Laeky, European Morals, II. 288. 

2. Complete failure of sexual power in the male; 
also, rarely, such weakness in the female.-*8. 
Want of seu-restraining power; ungovernable 
passion. 

The being your sister would anew inflame me 
With muon more impotenoa to dote upon her. 

Flatehar and maaainger, A Very Womaii, il* 1. 

Will he, so wise, let loose at onoe his ira 
Belike through ihnpoUnBa, or unaware? 

Jfgton, P. L., it IMJ. 

[< impotenoF (im'p^ten-si), M. Same as impo- 
tence^ 

K ME. im- 
Fr. inpotens 


[< imposture &s Sp. Pg. It. impotonte, < L. impoten{t^s, ta- 


Many other practices of human art and invention, which 
Mao help crookedness, lameness, dimness of bight, /tc . , no man 
is so foolish as to impute to the devil's in voniion, or to 
count them any hurtful imnoaturaye. 

Jer, Taylor (i), Artif. Handsomenesa p. 127. 


F. imposteur ss Sp. impostor ss It. imj^s- Imposture (im-pos'tqr), w. [a= F. imposture es 


fore, s LL. imposUtr^ a^ooeiver, oontr. 

of hAmpoeiior, inpositor^ one who imposes (used 
only of one who imposes or applies a name), < 
imponeref inponere, pp. imposituSf iupositus, lay 
on, impose : see impone, impose.] One who im- 

usually unler a false guis^ or an assumed 
character, 

witches and old.womeii and impoatorabave had a com- 
petition with physiciana 

Jlaeon, Advancement of Learning, 11. lOa 

impoetoriOUSt (im-pos-td^ri-us), a. [< impostor 
-f -ious; cf. impostorous, prop, imposturous.] 

Same as imposturous. 

I was tomerly acquainted with the impoatorioua nniins 
of Loudune in Fiuuce, which made sneh noise amongst 
the Papists. JSw lyn, Aug. n, 1C70, 

ImpoitoroUBt, «• See imposturous. ^ _ 

ImpOBtonddp (im-pos'tor-flhip), ^ [.^so fm- -oJ?.] Having the nal^ of impWuro; deceit- 

postership; \ impostor + -ship.] The character fui. [Bare.] 
or practices of an impostor. 

Inellnittg rather to make this phantasm an expounder, 
or indeed a depraver of Saint Paul, than Saint Paul an ex- 
aminer and discoverer of this impioaterahip. 

Milton, FrelaUcsI Episcopacy. 


_ , , . L 

Bp. Pg. It. imposturaf < LL. imposturaf inpos- 
tura. deceit, < L. imponere, inponerCf pp. imposi- 
tus, inpositus, impose upon, deceive: see imponCf 
imjiose.] 1 , The act or conduct of an impostor ; 
deception practised, usually under a false or 
assumed character; friiud or imposition. 

Fbnn new legends,’ 

And All the world with follies and impoaturaa. 

Oohnaon, Irena 

Tis more than strange; my reason cannot answer 
Such argument of flne impoatura. 

Ford, Perkin Warheck, iL 3. 

2t. An imposing or putting; imposition, or an 
imposition; that which is imposed or laid on. 

At midday he stayed a while, to see the passage of a ty- 
rannicall and treacherQUB vmp^ttre. 

Capt Jahn Bmith, True Travels, 1. 27. 
aflyn. 1. Trick, cheat 

im^turedt (im-pos'tgrd), a. [< imposture 


poteh(t-)'s, powedess, weak, fe<^le, without 
self-control, ungovernable, < fw- priv. + po- 
powerful: see potent] I, o. 1. Slot 
potent; fackiiig power, strength, or vigor, phys- 
ical, intellectual, or moral; powerless; weak; 
feeble. 

There sat a certain man at Lystra, impotent in hls feet, 
. , . who never had walked. Acts xlv. 8, 

Bishops then grow to bo must vigorous and potent, 
when Princes happ'n to be most weak and impotent. 

Milton, Elkonouast^ xvU. 

• Weaktoproteot,orfiiUM)tonf to wound. 

Cram, Works, Z. 200. 

2. Wholly lacking in sexual power: said of 
the male, and rarely of the female.-* 8. Lack- 
ing the power of self-restraint; destitute of 
self-oommand; ungovernable. 

0 sacred hunger of ambitions mindesb 
And impotant desire of men to raine 1 

Spenaar, F. Q., V. xU. 1 . 

An impotent lover 

Of women for a flasli, but, hia Area quenched, 

Hating as de^ly. ^ 

Jiaaainger, Unnatural Combat, UL 2. 

n. n. 1. One who is feeble, infirm, or lan- 
guishing under disease. 

Your task shall be^ 

With all the fierce endeavour of your wit^ 

To enforce the pained impotent to smile. 

Shttk., U L. L., V. a 


tor. Bacon. 
impogtrlz (im-pos'triks), n. [< ML. mpostrix, 
tern, of L. impostor, an impostor: see impostor.] 


2. A male without sexual power. 


trol. 


1. Inanim- 


What have vile I to do with noble Day 
Which sliews Earth Heav’ns bright face? that face 
which I 

Want only Boom'd, and oast my love away 

Upon impoatur^ lust’s fo^ ImpOte&tlF (im'p6-tent-H).‘ adv. 

IllipOBtFaBS (im-poB^tres), n. [< OF. imposUf- imnasture A- IHm ^ manner; without strength or force.— 2. 

f«w/ M impost(o)r + -e«8.] A female impos- imposture + -ious.] Same ^ithout self-restraint; beyond power of con- 

Yot there are some impoaturioua companions that im- 
pute BO much dcvinltle to the devell . . . that they at- 
- - tribute unto him the truth of the knowledge of Things. 

Same as impostrese. FuUer. Hyatorie oj UwmMat ixm), iv. 

impogtroOBt (im-pos'trus), a. Same as impos- impogtiiroas (im-pos'tfi-rus), a. [Also va- 
riously imposturiow, impostorous, imposterous, 
impostrous, impostorious, the last forms being 
associated with impostor, imposter; but prop. 
imposturous, < imposture + -oas.] Having the 
character of an impostor or of imposture; de- 
ceitful. 


He loves her moat impotanUy. 

Burten, Anat. of Md., p. 676. 


turons. 

inpoitnsiAtet, Impoithiimatef (im-posUfi- 
mat), e. [Corrupt forms of apostemate, as im- 
postume, imposthume of aposteme, apostem: see 
apostemate, impostume.] I. trails. To affect 
with an impostume or abscess ; msike swollen 
or bloated. 

He [Lord Butlandl . . . feU a.c^in 


[Formerly also 
1. To put, shut, 


ting and vomitlim np 

divmi little impoathumaiUd Bladders iff congealed Blood. 

Bowett, LMteia, L v. 82. 

XL intrans. To form an absoess; gather; 
eoUiiot puB in a cyst or cavity; hence, to draw 
to a head, as an absoess. 

That hiifli food of qflritual pride l 
wm be sure to impoatumata in the aouL . 


ffmiMiioiUi; Woiki^ IV. 674. 

iMMWtnmilgi, inmithiiiiiAtet (im-pos'tq- impostiuTt (im-pos'tft-ri), 
' - ^ rrcnwimt fomoui of apostemate, -y*.] Same as imposture. 


Thou takest upon thee the haMt of a grave physician, 
but art indeed an impoateroua empiric. 

Ford, Lover's Melancholy, i. 8. 

[He] protested against him Mid Mr. Humfrey, that they 
were a couple of impoateroua knaves. 

Winthrop, Hist Hew England, XI. 284. 

Yet even hls rnato'sl evidence . . . will not be found 
to Justify the charges of oormpt and immoral teaching, 
{m^iostrottt pretence of knowledge, Ac. , which the modem 
historians pour forth in loud chorus siwnst them. 

Qrot^lat. OreeiM, IL 67. 

I, II. [< imposture + 


impound (im-poundO, 0 . t 

empound; < tw-1 + pound2,] , ^ 

or confine in or as in a pound or close pen ; 
restrain within bounds ; confine : as, to impound 
stray horses, cattle, etc. 

Bhe hath hersdf not only well defended, 

But taken and imjmundad as a stray 
The king of Scots. Shak,, Hon. V., L A 

The things distrelned must in the first j^e be osrried 
to some pound, and there impoundad by the taker. 

Blaekatona, Oom., III. L 

2. To take and retain possession of, as a f oiged 
document produced as evidence in a trial and 
directed to be held in oustody of the law, in 
order that a prosecution may be institutea in 
respect of it. 

impoimdaffe (im-poun'd|J), n. [< impound + 
-age.] The act of impounding, as stray cattle, 
imponndnr (im-poun'dbr), n. One who im- 
pounds. 


. Imponxltfi 

impSvwrldi (Im-poT'dr-ish), t [Fomerly 
empaverishf empariah (cf. empoveff impoar)\ < 
Or. emptmiBi^^ enpomiHa^^ stem of certain parts 
of mpavHrj enpnverir (equiv. to apptm^f r. op- 
pauvrir ) » Sp. Pg. empohreear b It. 
make poor, < L. in, + pauper^ poor: see 
poor, poverty A 1. To make poor; reduce to 
poverty or indigence. 

It !■ no oonitant rule that trade makes rlohes ; for there 
may ho trade that impoverinhea a nation. 

Sir IT. Temple, United Frovinoes, vi. 

2, To make poor in quality or character; re- 
duce in vigor, capacity, productiveness, etc.; 
cause to deteriorate. 

Nothing oan more certainty tend to ifmverUth all that 
is most beautiful in human thought and fife than a gener- 
ally accepted belief tliat man is essentially a beast In ori- 
gin and nature. 

St G. Mivart, Nature and Though^ p. 174. 

impoverUher (im-pov^^r^ish-^r), n. One -who 
or that which impoverishes. 
impOTeriBhlyt (im-pov'er-ish-li), ade. So as to 
impoverish. Imp, Diet, 

ImpOTeriBlmienf (im-pov^er-ish-ment), n, [< 
OF. empoveriaaemmt; as impoverish + ^menf.] 
The act of impoveriidiing, or the state of being 
impoverished; a reducing to indigence; reduc- 
tion of vigor, capacity, fertility, etc.; deteriora- 
tion. 

Latterly, from the imnowrUihment of the higher olaaaes 
In this country LEgyp^ the demand for white Slaves has 
been small IS. w, Lam, Modem Egyptians, I. 234. 

ixnpowerf (im-pou'6r), v, t. An obsolete form 
of empower, 

ImpracticabiUty (im-prak^ti-kjirbiPi-ti), n, [< 
mpraoticablc : see •huity,’] 1 . ‘ The ‘ character 
of being impracticable. 

There would bo a great waste of time and trouh]& and 
an iiiconvonlenco often amounting to impraeiieaJbUity, If 
oonsuinors could only obtain the articles they want by 
treating directly with the producers. J, 8. Mill 

2. Untractablenoss ; stubbornness, 
impracticable (im-prak^ti-ksrbl ), a. and n, [s 
F. imprnticable b Bp. impracticable s Pg. 4m- 
praticavcl ss It. imprativabilc; as in-^ •¥ praeti~ 
eahla,'] La. 1. Incapable of accomplishment; 
not to be practised, performed, earned out, or 
effected by the means at command. 

Every scheme of public utility was rendered impraetL 
ealde by their lihobai‘ous’1 continual petty wars with each 
other. Mivkle, tr. of Utunoens's Lusiad, liit. 

2. Incapable of bein^ used; unfit for the pur- 
pose Intended or desired; unserviceable; un- 
available; of persons, unmanageable; untraot- 
able. 

The fiction of a material finite universe, moving forward 
In an infinite empty space, cannot ho admitted. It is al* 
together unroasonimlo and imnraetieabU. 

Clarke, Lelbnits, Fifth Paper. 

A poor impraeticaMe creature ! 1 tried once or twice to 
know if ho was fit for business ; l)ut ho had scarce talent 
to he groom-porter to an orango-barrow. 

Ooldemith, Good-natured Man, 11. 

■‘ByiL 1. Impneeihle, Imftraetieahle, See 1 

ana 2. Impraetimhle, VnvraeHeall, The meanings of the 
two words approach each other at two points but still 
are clearly distinct : (1) Of a thing: impvfkOieaUe, not pos- 
sible to be done without expense or saorlfloo gnaier than 
is advisable ; unpraatical, not dictated by or in liarmony 
with the lessons of enierionoe in actual work : as, an un- 
praetieal plan. (2) Of a person : impraetieable, not easily 
managed ; unprantiml, not showing that sort of wisdom 
which is the result of experience in affairs. 

n. n. One who in unmanageable, uzireason- 
able, or stubborn. 

A lK>dy of men chosen without solicitation of their own 
. . . would scorn such work, but the lawyer regards them 
generally as . . . impraetieablee. 

Pop, Set Mo„ XXXa, 702. 

impracticablenOBB (im-prak^ti-ko-bl-nes), n. 
The character of being impracticable. 

The greatest difficulty In these steges wm from the 4m- 
practiisabientiHK of the ground. 

Pp, Burnet, Illit. Own Times. 

And indeed 1 do not know a greater mark of an able 
minister than that of rightly adapting the several facul- 
ties of men : nor is any thing more to be lamented than the 
impraeticaolerutHe of doing tills in any great degree under 
our present oiroamstauoes. Suip, Present State of Affairs. 

impracticably (im-prak'ti-kfirbli), adv. In an 
impracticable manner. 

Morality not imjjraotimbly rigid. Johnson, 

Impractical (im-prak^ti-k^), a. [< in-S -f 
practical,} unpractical. [Bare.] 

A man who had never got ahead in the world, and who 
never tried to ; a many-siaed indefinite sort of man ; a man 
who had proved himself in all tlie active ooncerns of life 
a visionary and impraotieal fellow. Harper^e Mag, 

imprecate (im'prf-kat), v. t , ; pret. and pp. im~ 
preeatedf ppr. imprecating, [< L. impreoaiua^ 
Inprecatiutf pp. of impreeariy inpreeari (> It. im~ 
praoara b Bp. Pg. mpreear), invoke (good or 
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evil) upon, pray to, call upon, < fa, upon, 4>pf0- 
eariy pray: see pray,} 1. To pray for ; express 
a strong desire for; invoke: in a good sense. 
[Bare.] 

Beset as ho has been on aU aides, he could not refrain 
[from writing^ and would only imprecate potlenoe till he 
ihall again have “got the hang*' (as he cans it) of an ao- 
oompllshment long diinsed. 

Ltmell, Btglow Papers, 2d scr., p. 0. 

Specifically— 2. To call down by prayer, as 
some evil upon an enemy, or in anger; invoke 
or ogress a malevolent desire for, as something 
evil. 

Thefailing alokneiie is usnsU among the lewes, and they 
usotofmpr&coteittoeaobothorin thmr anger, as they also 
doe the plague. Purehas, Pilgrimage, p. 210. 

1 on them 

Did impreeato quiok ruin, and it came. 

Shelley, The Cenci, Iv. 1. 

Curses always recoil on the head of Um who impmatee 
them. JSmereon, Compensation. 

8. To invoke a curse or evil upon; curse. 

In vain we blaat the Minister of Fate, 

And the forlorn physicians impreeaLi, 

Boelwster, Death of Mary, Princess of Orange. 

imprecation (im-pr$-kft^shqn), n, [b F. im- 
precation B Bp. imjtrecadon b Pg. imprccagSo 
SB It. imprecaSonoy < L. imjpreoatio(n-)y inpreca- 
Ho(n-)y an invoking (of evil), < imprecariy inpre- 
eariy invoke upon : see imprecate?] The act of 
imprecating or invoking evil; a malediction; a 
prayer or expressed wiw that a curse or calam- 
ity may befall some one. 

This was done Iw a manor of impreeation, or as wo call 
it by cursing and banning of the parties, and wishing all 
euiA to a light vpou them. - 

Puitenham, Arte of Eng. Poeslc, p. 4a 
With impreeatiMut thus he fill'd the air, 

And angry Neptune heard th’ niirlghteoui prayer. 

Pope, Odysaey, ix. 022. 

■Byn. Curse, Jixeeratitm, etc. See tmUediotion, 
imprecatoi^ (im'prS-ka-tp-ri ), a, [b F. imprS- 
eatoire b Bp. imprecaUtrio ; as imprecate + -ory.] 
Of the nature of or containing an imprecation; 
invoking evil or a curse; maledictory: as, the 
imprecatory jiassages in the Psalms. 
ImprcciBloil (im-pre-si/.h 'on), n. [= F. impreci- 
sion; as 4w-8 4- prmsioH,?i want of precision 
or exactness; defect of accuracy. Imp. Diet. 
impremt (im-prCuO* K OF. empreigner, 
imprdgnery etc., F. impr^gner^ Bp. Pg. impreg- 
nar b It. impregnaroy s Ll. imprmgnarcy inprog- 
mrey imi^gnate ; see impregna te,} To impreg- 
nate. [Poetical.] 

As Jupiter 

On Juno smiles, when he impregns the clouds 
That shed May flowers. Milton, P. L., iv. fiOO. 

No wholesome scents impregn the western gale, 

But noxious stench exfial’d by scorching beat. 

Cooper, Hymn to Health. 

impregnability (im-preg-norbiri-ti), n. [< 4m- 
pregmbk : see 4>iUty.} Tlio state oi being im- 
pregnable, 

impregnable (im-preg'ua-bl), a, [Formerly 
also impreignable (the g iti this word, as also in 
the simple form pregnabky being erroneously 
inserted, as iu/ore'4//M, soverciguy and of course 
orig. not pronounced); < OF. imprenabUy F, 4m- 
prenable (b Pr. emprenabUy imprenahle)y that 
cannot be taken, < in- priv. + prenabUy that 
may be taken: see pregnable,} 1. Not preg- 
nable; not to bo taxen or reduced by force: 
as, an impregnable fortress. 

A castle, seated upon the top of a rook, 

With him were the hone of Sir Arthur Haslerlgge, so 
well armed that (if of proof ns well within as without) each 
souldier seemed an impregmUe fortification. 

Fuller, Worthier Wiltshire. 

2. Not to be moved, sbaken, or overcome; in- 
vincible: as, imimjgnahle yirtvie, 

A Just man is impregnable, and not to be overcome. 

Burton, Anat of MeL, p. 808. 

Pearls and golden Bullets may do much upon the 4m- 
pregnabUst Beauty that la HowU, Letters, 11. 4. 

ImpregnableneBB (im-preg'na-bl-nes), n. Im. 
pregnability. Baileyy 1727. 
impregnabtf (im-preg'n^bli),' adv. In an im- 
pregnable manner ; in a manner to defy attack, 
impregnan'^ (im-preg^nant), a. and n. [< LL. 
imprafgnan(t-)s, ppr, of itmrmgnare, impregnate: 
see impregnate.} I. a. Impregnating; making 
pregnant. In tae quotation, used erroneously . 
for impregnate, a. 

Nor was it [obaoi] yet tmpregnM by the voice of God. 

Sir T, Browne, Beligio Medici 

n. n. That which impregnates. [Bare,] 

It [interest) is the pole to which we tom. and our sym- 
pathiiingittdgements seldom decline from me direction of 
m 4miMriptM^ GUmdUe, Vanity ol DogmstiMng, xiv. 


, /nftt),p.; pret* and pp«4fii- 

pregnatedy ppr, mpragnating, [< LL. imprmg- 
natusy pp. cfimprmgnarey inpreagnara (> It. 4m- 
pregnare a Sp. Pg. impregnar b F. lmj^dgner, 
> E. impregn, q. v.), mahe pregnant, t in, 
in, 4- priMnan{t-)8y pregnant: see j^eanant,} 

1. trana, 1, To make pregnant, as a ftmale; 
cause to conceive ; £(ot with young; fertUise.— 

2. To transmit or infuse an active principle 
into; fecundate; fertilize; imbue. 

The winds that blow from ... the western desert are 
impregnated with death in eveiy gale. 

GoMsmUh, CiSien of the World, Izis. 

3. To infuse into, as particles of another sub- 
stance; communicate the qualities of another 
substance to, as (in pharmacy) by mixture, di- 
gestion, etc.; saturate. 

The air of this place [Vesnvins] must be very mnoh im 
pregnated with saltpetre. 

Addieon^ Bemarks on Italy (ed. Bohn), 1. 480. 
Impregnatlng-tabe. in certain forms of fungi the an- 
thorld arises by the side of the ousphere^ either aaabranob 
fmm it or terminal from a hypba near It^ and is applied 
closely to its wall, through which it sends a delloate tubs^ 
the impregnoHng’tube, Through this tube the gono- 
plasui enters the oCsphere, aud the act of impregnatloii 
is accomplished. 

II. intrans. To become impregnated or preg- 
nant. [Bare.] 

Were they, like Spanish Jeiinots, to impregnaU by the 
winds, they could not have tl^^ht on a more proper In- 


vention. AddiMei, I 

impregnate (im-preg'n&t), a, [< impregnate, 
V, j Kenderod prolific or fruitful ; impregnated. 
[In the second extract impregnaU is used by mistake in 
the sense of impregnahU,l 

There June stopp'd, and (her fair steeds unloos'd) 

Of air oondonsd a vapour ciroumfus'd : 

For these, impregnate with celestial dew, 

On Simois' brink ambrosial herbage grow. 

Pope, Iliad, T. 988. 

Bring me the caitiff here before my face, 

Tbo' made impregnate as Aohlllos was. 

IfUrfey, Two Queens of Brentford, IL 

impregnation (im-preg-u&'shon), n. [s F. 4m- 
prdgnation s Pr. impregnaciOy enpregnaeio b Bp. 
impregnacion s Pg. imjtregna^ao b It. impreg- 
mcione, < ML. imhrognatio{n-)y < LL. imprmg- 
nare, ifiprofputre, impregnate : see impregnate,} 

1. The act of impregnating, or the state of be- 
ing impregnated ; fertilization ; fecundation. 

Impregnation is the physloaladtnixturo of protoplaimie 
matter derived from two sunrees, which may be either dif- 
ferent ports of the same organism, or different organiima 
Huxley, Anal Inve^, p^ 82. 

2, Intimate mixture of parts or particles; i^u- 
sion; saturation.— 3, Tnat with which anything 
is impregnated. 

What oonld implant in the body such peculiar 4iii|»ra|y> 
nations f Berham, Phyaloo-Tbeoiogy. 

4. In geol.y an irregular foriq of mineral depos- 
it, not a true vein, but having some of the char- 
acters of one. See aegrogamn, aggregated vein 
(under vein), and carbona, 
impregnatoi^ (iin-preg'n^t$-ri), a, [< impreg- 
nate + -orj/.J Belating to or connected wim 
impregnation ; impregnating. 

According to Berkley, ** the spermatosoids vary a little 
in shape. Derbhs and Boiler figure many of them with a 
delloate appendage. . . . Tliero can, however, bo little 
doubt that they are truly impregnatory organs. 

6. Bentley, Botany, p. 888. 

imprejndicate (im-prf-jfi'di-kat), a. [< in-^ 4* 
prejudicatc,} Not prejudged; unprejudiced; 
not prepossessed; impartial. 

The solid reason of one man is as sufficient ao the dam- 
our of a whole nation, and with imprejudieated apprehen- 
sions begets as firm a belief as the authority or aggregated 
testimony of many hundreds. 

Sir T, Browne, Vnlg. Err., L 7. 

imprenablet (lm-pr€'ua-bl), a. An obsolete 
variant of impregnable. " 

Impreparation (im-prep-a-ra'shqn). n. [< 4fi-S 
4- preparation.} Lack oi preparation ; unpre- 
parodness ; unreadiness. 

Which impreparation and unreadineu when they find 
in Ui^ they turn it to the soothing up of themselveilntliat 
cursed fancy. Booker, Eoefles. FoUly, v. X 

impresa (im-pra's^), n, [It. : see irn^eae, im- 
press^y and efnmiae,} A device : an Italian tenn 
often used in English, especially of such devioefi 
as were peculiarly personal in their character. 
Bee device, 7, and 4mjpr0(ra^, n., 2, Also impreae. 

My 4mpr«wi to your Lorddiip, a iwan flying to a lanrd. 
for shelter; the mo^ amor eii mOil cania. 

ITabfter, Monumental Colnmn (en^ 

impreflarlo (im-pre-sa^riro), n, [It. impremuio, 
undertaker, stage-manager, < 4mjir0fa, enter- 
prise, B E. empriae: see enii^e,} A manager, 
agent, or conduetor of a troupe of qpeiitto 
or concert ringers ; alao, rarriy, a teaeher or 
trainer of aneh flingenk 
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ftwltfh feoidlj thonghttt la hit htrte 

Chamt/Tt Ctaon'i Yoomta'i Ttlt^ L 6Qi 


ImpMerlbable (im-prfakri^b^bl), a. [< 

4* nre8oriMA€,'\ Same as impreseripUhle. 

Tbt owaenhlp of bmd wai by the law of the iiltadi (im'ws), n. [< MB. ^empreatte, en- 

^ "‘ ^lendsntt of the orl|dhialoo- pfaaac^ ^ LIj. ifmpfcMua^ iuptasaus^ a prossin^ 

upon, < L. imprimere^ pp. imprmaus^ press upon : 
see impreaa^^ e.1 1. A marker indentation made 
by pressure ; the figure or imiura of anything 
imparted by pressure, or as if by pressure; 


rO^Syl reierved to the deeoendsnte of the orighial < 
eapsat, by «a Inslienthle and im^moribabU onteiL 

Wutminief Bm>., CXXVm. 688. 

, n. 
fiht- 


impmcrlptlllilltsr (im-prf-skrlp-ti-bil'ji-ti), 

[m F. impreaoriptibiUt& ss Pg. impresctipi 
tidade; as impreaeriptiblc + 4tjf : see 
The character of being imprescriptible. 

The Pontifioal lettere of Gregoiy XIII., in 1680^ by which 
the righU and duet belonging to the State were recalled 
to Tigour, and their imprumptibUita ettablUhed. 

Ure, Vht, IV, 800, 

ImprSBCripfeible (im-pre-skrip'ti-bl), a. [ss F. 
impreaoripUble as Sp. impreacHpUhle as Pg. fm- 
preaeripmel ss It. impreacrittibile; i^s + 
preaenpUble,'] Not founded on proscription; 
existing independently of law or convention; 
not jui^y to be violated or taken away. Also 
iimpreacribable, 

firady went back to the primary aouroea of our hiitoiy, 
and endeavoured to ihow that Magna Charta, aa well aa 
eveiy other oonatitutional law, were but rebdlioua en- Inmr ssaS (im-pres^). V. t. 
emachments ou the sneient unoontrollfthle ffAtwi«ser£«£<- j i 


stamp; impression; hence, any distinguishing 
form or character. 

Baa'd out my imprm, leaving me no algn, 

Save men'i opinions and my living blood. 

Shak,, Bloh. IL, UL 1. 

They [angola] were tbo lieutenant! of God, aent with the 
imprtumi of hli majesty. 

JfT, Taylor^ Worka (ed. 188&X 1* 8811. 

Every day our garment! become more aaalmllated to 
ouraelvea reoelviug the ifnpr^iut of the wearer'a oharaoter. 

Thoreau, Walden, p. 86. 

df. Semblance; appearance. 

Ihla noble cite of ryohe enprMne 
Wats sodanly fnl with-outen aommonn 
Of auob veigynos. 

'es Poemt (ed. MorrlaX L 1008. 

, ^ [An alteration, in 

simulation of impress^ of impreat^ (as preas^f 
pret, proHt^)*, see impreaf'^.’] i. To compel to 
enter into public service, as seamen: take into 
service by compulsion, as nurses during an epi- 
demic. 

About a yeur after, being iwpreHMd to go ngainat the 
quods, he gave ill speeches, for which the _governour sent 
warrant for him. Winthrapf Hitt New Sigland, 1. 880. 

8. To seize ; take for public use : as, to impreaa 
provisions. 

The second five thousand pounds imprtmad for^e ser- 
led prisoners. 


oroacbments on the ancient uncontrollable imptwieripli’ 

Ms prerogatives of the monarchy. BaUtm, 

The award of the tribunal of posterity is a severe deoi- 
Blan, but an impreaeripHUe law. 

/. BJaraeli, Amen, of Lit, L 864. 

lApreBCriptibly (Im-pre-skrip'ti-bli), adv. In 
an imprescriptible manner. 
impreBetf inmreaaSt (im-prds', im-pres^, a. 
nSarly mod. E. also impreaae; < OF. impreae (s= 

Bp. mpreaaf empriae sa It. impreaa), a mark, 
badge, as of a mght undertaking an enter- 
prise, a particular use of erntfriae, an enterprise : vioe“6f the ■]“<* and wounded prisoners. Bvdyn. 

s: < ■«»«- ! >»■"•'>■ «■ k .-i ■- 

eni wimtnn. 

arc not well mann'd ; 

The beautifal motto which fonned the modeit Impreae Yoiir marinera are mulltera, reapera, people 

of the ahield worn by Charlei Brandon at hia mairiage Ingroaa'd by awlft tmprew. Shak,t A. and C.,111. 7. 

with the king'i aiater. Lamb, Melancholy of TaUora. They complain of theae Impreeses and ratea as an nnanp. 

Hia armour and attire of a sea colour, hia imprm a flah portable grievance. WUahmp, Hlit Now England, IL S58. 
oaUedaiqpia. fiVr />. kidney, Arcadia, 1. ImpreSSSf. ». ^8 impreae, 

Imhlaara'd ahields, Impressea (ira-prest'J, ». a. In zool, and hot,i 

/ii^prwMee quaint^ oapaiiMnsu^i^^ Lower than the general surface, and ap- 

e 1 /I r/ * * pearing as if stamped into it: us, an impreaaetl 

^®®****3 .r impresam, en- fijjg qj. ^ot. (6) Having one or more impres- 

precen,i OF, emprea8er,impre88er,<h.mpre8aua, gions. > « r 

tnpreaauSf pp. of inpHmere (J It. im- imprOBS-gElIgt (im -pres 'gang), ti. A press- 

primere = Sp. Pg. impHmir ^ Pp. enpretnar s ••***®^ ^ ^ 

F. impHmer), press into or upon, sticK, stamp, 
or dig into. < in, in, upon, + premere, press : see 
preai^, Cf. imprint^'} I. trana. 1, To press 
upon or against ; stamp in ; mark by pressure ; 
make an impression upon. 

Aa euy mayat thou the intrenchant air 
With thy keen aword imprua aa make me bleed. 

Shak,, Macbeth, v. 7. 

• He did impnaa 

On the green moaahla tremolona atm». 


^ Iblllty (im-pres-i-bil'i-ti), n. [< Iw- 

preaaibUi: see The quality of being 

unprossible. 

They [blue eyes] are sure signs of a tender impraaaibaay 
and sympaUiysing dlsposltioni 

Phma, haUera on Phyaiognmny, p. 888. 
Increased impraaaibOUy by an eziemal stimulus re- 
quires an increased perl^eial expansion of the nervous 
system on which the stimulus may fall 

H. Spawar, Prin, of BioL, 1 896. 

SfciiRv, Alaator. Impressible (im-pres'i-bl), a, r=s F. impreaai- 
The eartonnage of Queen Ahmea Nofretari la impmaad ble ss Pg. impreaatvel; as impreaa^ + 4ble,j Ca- 
in pa^ with a letloulated aezagpnal patuun. pable of being impressed; susceptible of re- 

Harpar a Mag,, LXV. 198. reiving impression. 

without doubt an heightened and obaUnatc fancy hath 


Tlie Bushman is impraatibk 



lirita. 

Itohonlt, p. 88^ 1 7. 

changci in the Held of 

view which do not impBeaa the European. 

S, Spenear, Prln. of Biol., 1 80. 

n, Impres- 

dlity. ' " 

In an im- 


Hence— 8. To aftect forcibly, as the mind or 
some one of its faculties; produce a mental a great influence upon 
effect upon : as, to impreaa the memoiy or ima- 
gination ; the matter impreaaed him favorably. 

Nothing impraaaaa the traveller more, on vialUng the ^ ^ 

once Imperial olty, than the long litioB of aqueduota that . ... .. ' . 

are aeen everywhere atretohing acrosa the now deaerted impresSibleiieBS (im-pres i-bl-nes), 
plain of the Gampagna. J. Farguaaat^, Ulat. Arch., L S7a Hibillty. 

8. To produce or fix by proscurp, or as if by ImpMj^bly (im-pros'I-bU), adv 
pressure ; make an impression of; imprint, lit- prossible manner, 
orally or figuratively : as, to impreaa figures on InpreBsiaD (iro-prosh on), n. [< tmprea- 
coins or plate ; to impreaa an image on the mem- oiaun,< OP . (also P.) mpreaaian = Pr. emprea- 

slo B Sp. impreaion sr Pg, mpreaa&o s It. tm- 
preaaione, < L. impreaaio(n-), inpreaaioipr), a 
pressing into, impression, assault, < imprim^, 
inprimere, pp. impreaaua, inpreasua, press in or 
into : see impreaaK'J 1. The act of impressing, 
imprinting, or stamping, or the state of being 
impressea or stamped. 

And the divine impraaaion of atol'n kiasoa, 

That seal'd the reaL should novrprovc empty bliaaea? 

l^ne, Szpoatulaaon (ed. 1S19X 

2. That which is impressed, imprinted, or 
stamped ; a mark made by or as if by pressure ; 
a stamp; an impress. 

An unliok’d bear-wbMp, 

That carrlea no impraaaion like the dam. 

Shak„8Mtn, VI., ill 8. 
Honottr%1ikean impraaaion ugon ooln, may give an ideal 
and local value to a bit of base metal. 

SUma, Tristram Shandy, Bed. to a Great Man. 
He took off an impraaaion at the look and key, and had 
a key made. Mra. Middall, City and Submiib p. 468. 

Bpecifically — 8. In printing, a copy taken by 
presgure from type, or from an engraved or 


ory. 

There is fmoreieed upon all thinga a triple deaire or ap- 
petite prooeeding from love to themaelvea 

Macon, Advancement of Learning, IL 87a 
In proportion aa an incident force impraaaaa but little 
motion on a mass, it Is better able to impreaa motion on 
part! at the mass in rtdation to each other. 

H. SIpenear, Prin. of BloL, 1 9. 
A aaif-suatalned Intrilectnal might is impreaaad on every 
Whippta;iSeeeye,l,17r. 

Hence — 4. To stamp deeply on the mind ; fix 
inculcation. 

But nothing mhrht rrient her hasty flight, 

Bo deepe the aeadly feare of that foule awaine 
Waa eaist impraaaad In her gentle apright 

dfpMuar, f Q., 111. Iv. 49. 
WeShonld . . . Ifiusnaf the motives of persuasion upon 
car own beaita untfl we feel the force of them. Watta, 

Vekeep nan In the planet, She [Nature] impraaaaa the 
jftiliriacIoidABc. 

_ 8mfaraal,8(a), 

Ljl intrana. To be stamped or impressed; fix 


stereotyped plate or block, or from an afSsem- 
blage of them. 

Be ean also print wonderful oounterproofS fbom the 
original imprcaaiana, Harpar'a Mag., LXXVL 886. 

4. The aggregate of copies of a printed work 
made at one time. 

He did, upon my declaring my value of it, give me one 
of Lilly's gnunmara of a veiy old impraaaion, aa it was in 
the Catholiqae times, at wmoh 1 ihall much set by. 

Pepya, Dlaiy, II. £ia 

6. An image ; an appearance in the mindoauaed 
by something external to it. [This is the ear- 
Uest philosophical use of the word, and is a 
translation of the Stoic ri^Traeig,'] 

Hence our deaireiL fearea. hopes, love, hata and aonow, 
In fancy make ua neare, feeder see impraaaiona. 

Lord Brooke, Human Learning (1688X at. la 
However late In the evening 1 may arrive at a places I 
cannot go to bed without an impraaaion, 

B, Jamaa, Jr,, little Tour, p. 70, 

Tamer's advice was to paint your impraaaiona,'' hut 
he meant by impraaaiona aometning veiy different from 
the impraaaiona at the modem impreaaloniata. 

rha Portfolio, Na 888, p. 888. 

6. The first and immediate effect upon the 
mind in outward or inward perception ; sensa- 
tion: as, the impreaaiona made on the sense of 
touch. [This precise use of the word was intro- 
duced by Hume.] 

All perceptions of the human mind reaedve thomaelves 
into two distinct kinds, which I shall call impreaaiona and 
ideas. The difference betwixt these oonslsu in the de- 
grees of force and liveliiieaa with which they strike upon 
me mind, and make their way into our thought or con- 
BoionaneBS. Those perceptions which enter with moat 
force and violence we may name impraaaiona: and under 
this name 1 comprehend all our aonaatiotiB, pasBloui, and 
emotions, as they make their first appeai'ance in the soul. 

Bume, Human Nature^ 1. 1 1. 

A fresh condition of the brain is an Important element 
In the retention of irmnwaiona. 

J. Sutty, Outlines of F^yohol., p. 281. 
Mere impraaa/tona are isolated and unconnected. They 
have no relation to each other, and hence no relation to 
any object more permanent than thoiuselvea 

B, Cai^ Fhlloa. of Kant, p. 199. 

7. Effect, especially strong effect, produced on 
the intellect, conscience, or feelings ; the sensi- 
ble result of an influence exerted from without. 

Sir, I have so many and so tndelllble impraaaiona at 
your favour to me as they might serve to spread over all 
my poor race. Donna, Letter^ liii. 

We speak of moral impreaaiona, religlottB impraaaiona, 
impreamna of sublimity and beauty. 

Flaming, Vooab. of Philos. 
He [Thoreaiil was forever talking of getting away from 
the world, but he must be always near eiiou^ to it . . . 
to feM the impraaaion he makes there. 

Loteell, Study Windows, p. 804. 

8. A notion, remembrance, or belief, especial- 
ly one that is somewhat indistinct or vague. 

Whatever be the common impraaaiona on the pointy 
there are singular facilities in England for the cultivation 
of Bomau law. Maine, Village Communities, p. 878, 

My impraaaion Is that they are the buildings Fa Hian 
deaoribea aa preaching halls— the chaitya or ceremonial 
balla attached to the great dagobaa. 

J. Farguaaofi, Hist Indian Arch., p. 198. 

9. That which is impressed ; a thing producing 
a mental image. 

The Pont du Gard fat Nlmeal la one of the three or fonr 
demst impraaaiona they [the Bomaus] have left; ft ipeaka 
of them In a manner with which they might nave been 
aatiafled. B. Jamaa, Jr,, Little Tour, p. 171. 

lOf. Impressing force or power. 

Unlveraal gravitation Is above all mechanism, and pro- 
ceeds from a divine energy and impraaaion. Baadlay. 

11. In painting: (a) The first coat, or ground 
color, laid on to receive the other colors. (5) 
A single coat or stratum of color laid upon a 
wall or wainscot of an apartment for orna- 
ment, or upon timber to preserve it from moist- 
ure or upon metals to keep them from rusting. 
— 12. In god7., an impressed or sunken dot, 
short line, or small space on a surface. 

The bead has a Innate impraaaion on each side. Say. 

AetUm of tlie first Impresiloii, an action which has 


general principles. — ( ^ , , . 

(he undler suriaoe of the UverrnTarkiiiff the hepatic flex- 


an impresaion on 


by the right kidney. 

ImprOBUOnabmtF (im-presh^qn-arbil'ji-ti), n. 
Kimpreeeifmable: Bee -biUtg,] The quality of 
being impressionable; susceptibility to impres- 
sions; great sensibility. 

Onr differanoa of wit appears to be only a difference of 
impraaaionabiUty, at power to appreuiate faint, fainter, 
and Inflnttriy flwitest voiosi and vuitona. 



InpNMhmaUA 

.'sm-9rW), a. 


.c-p. 


ImpNMiOliable (im-preBh'gn-^ 
imprentioimahki as %mprem)im + -aiJe.] Stu- 
oeptible of impression; capable of receiving 
impressions; emotional. 

The only epeoial impnuiimiiMo organ! for the direction 
of their actions. W. B. Carpei^tef, Micros., i 487. 

Here was this princess piwiiig to him such attentions 
as most have driven a more man out of his 

senses. W, Blaek, Frincess of Thuie^ p. 82. 

The pnbllc is like a child, as simple and as immtuion- 
able. Binwtwnth Century, JLJL 420. 

ImpreBBionableneBS (im-presh'on-^bl-nes), n. 
Impressionability. Imp. JHot. [Bare.] 

impreBsional (Im-presli'on-^l ), a. [< impregHon 
4* -af.] Belatiiig or pertaining to impression ; 
conformable to or guided by impressions or im- 
mediate or momentary effects on the mind: as, 
the impressional school of art or of literature. 

The resemblance^ after all, could scarcely be called 
physical, and I am loath to borrow the word impmeional 
from the vocabulaiy of spirit mediuma 

Joeiah Quinoy, Figures of the Past, p. 279. 

impressloiialigt (im-prcBh'(;u.»I-iBt), «. [< im. 
prewional + Bnine as impreatUmiat. 

As there is no limit to the number of our impressions, 
BO there is no end to the descriptive efforts of the im- 
pre.8evmalifit8. The Nation, Sept. 14, 1870, p. 108. 

ImpreBBionary (im-presh^Qn-a-ri), a. [< imwea- 
+ BameasfmpmmowtdfNi. ArtJour^ 
nal, No. 53, p. 140. 

impression-cup (im-presh^Qn-kup), n. A me- 
tallic holder for tlie wax used to obtain an im- 
pression of the teeth in making artificial teeth. 
Also called impresHon^tray. 
impressioniBm (im-presh^^n-izm). n. [< im~ 
prvHHiou 4* -torn.] In art and lit., the doctrines 
and methods of ilie impressionists ; the doctrine 
that natural objects sliould be painted or de- 
scribed as they first strike the eye in their im- 
mediate and momentary effects — that is, with- 
out selection, or artificial combination or elab- 
oration. 

That aim at tone and effect, and nothing more, which 
Is meraly the rebound from photographic detail Into the 
opposite extreme of fleeting and sliadowy Impreteioniinn, 
F. T. Patgraee, Nineteenth Century, XXIII. 88. 

Impreetion-Um Implies, first of all, Impatience of do< 
taU. The Century, XVlIl. 482. 

impressionist (im-presh^on-ist), n, [= F. fm- 
preanUmiate ! as impromiSn 4- -idf.] One who 
yields to tlie infiuence of impressions, as in 
descriptive writing : specifically, a painter who 
aims to reproduce his immediate and momen- 
tary impressions of natural objects ; one who 
attempts to render only the larger facts of 
mass, color, and effect, witliont regard to ex- 
actness of form or completeness or detail and 
finish. 
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the imprtmMni of provisions, or of sailors or 
nurses. 

In mCdem times, princes raise their soldiers by con- 
scription, their sailors hy impreement, 

Beerett, Orations, \ 124. 

impreSBOr (im-pres'gr), n. [== of. etuprcHsor, 
imjtresseur. < ML. impreasoTp one who presses 
upon or prints, NL. a printer, typographer, < L. 
imprimerep pp. impremmp press: see impreas^.'] 
One who or that which impresses. 

It Is the first rule that whatever is not offered to the 
memory upon very eMy tenns is not duly tendered. For 
fancy Is the receiver and impreeaor, 

j9ogZe,Work^Vl. 888. 

ImpreBBuret (im-presh'^), n. [< + 

-arc.] A mark made by pressure; indenta- 
tion; impression; stamp; dent. 

I knew not what fair impreeiure (in old editions itnpreem 
tier] I received at first ; but I began to affect your society 
very speedily. Middleton, Michaelmas Term, 11. 1. 

The impreseure her Lucreoe, with which she uses to 
seal. Shak„ T. N., 11. 5. 

ImpreBt^ (im-prest')- A former and still occa- 
sional spelling of iimiresaedp preterit and past 
participle of impreaa^. 

V. f. [< <n-2 4- preat^. 
'o advance on loan, t^ng.] 

Nearly £90,000 was set under the suspicious head of se- 
cret service^ imprested to Mr. Guy, secretary of the trea- 
sury. HaUam. 

impreBt^ (im^prest), n. [< impreat*^, i^.] A form 
of loan; money advanced. See the extract. 
[Eng.] 

Moreover, sometimes the King's momw was Issued by 
Way of l*reBt, or Impreet de pnestlto, either out of the 
Receipt of Exchequer, the Wardrobe, or some other of the 
King's Treasuries. Impreet seems to have been^of the 
Nature of a ooncreditiiin, or aocommodatnm. And when 
a man had money imprested to him, he Immediately be- 
came accountable to the Crown for the same. 

Madnx, quoted in N. and Q., 7th ser., 1. 263. 
Imprest acoonntant. See the extract 
An ** imprest" means an advance of public money, to 
enable the person to whom it may bo made to carry on 
some publio service ; and the person to whom the advance 
Is made is called the impreet aowuntawh 


impreBt‘^ (im-p^restOi 
Hence impret^.l Tc 


Some artists su; 


**Wo do not paint truth of fact, but 
The modem French sect of 


, to oai^ the theo^ out In 
lertofi, Qr 


ists say, 

truth of iuiprosslon. . . 

/mpressionistee have tried 
practice. G. HamerUm, Graphic Arts, p. 80. 

impreBBlonlBtio (im-presh-Qn-is'tik), a. [< tm- 
primimiat 4- -tc.] Of or pertaining to the im- 
pressionistR ; characterized by impressionism. 

We liave frequently found English critics speaking of 
any French work not boloiigiug to the classical school as 
impreeaimietie, Saturday Jim, No. 1474. 

ImpreBBionleBB (im-presh^Qu-les), a. [< «m- 
preaaion 4- -2088.J Without impression or ef- 
feot; unimpresHiblo. 

impreBBlon-tray (im-prcHh'Qu-trfi), n. Same as 

imprva»ion~eup, 

ImpreBBive (im-pres'iv), a. [= Pg. It. imprea^ 
aivo; as imprma^ + -tvc.] 1. Making or tend- 
ing to make an impression; having the power 
of affecting or of exciting attention and feel- 
ing; adapted to touch the feelings or the con- 
science: as, an impreaiHve discourse; an im~ 
preaaive scene. 

The faint sound of music and merriment . . . but ren- 
dered more imprmive the monumental silence of the pile 
which overshadowed me. IrHny, Alhambra, p. 84. 

Few scenes of architeotural grandeur are more fm- 
preeeive than the now ruined Palace of the Onsars. 

J. Fergueaon, Hist. Arch., 1. 864. 

8. Capable of being impressed; susoeptible; 
impressible. [KareJ 

A soft and impreeMive fanqy. * 

i/. Speneer, Prodigies, p. 76. 
■Byn. 1. Moving, stirring, affecting^ touobtiig, powerful. 

imprOBBively (im-pres'iv-li), adv. In an im- 
pressive manner; forcibly. 

immeBBlyeiieBB (im-presiv-nes), n. The ohaiv 
aolier or quality of being impressive. 

ImpreBBlIlBnt (im-pres'ment), n. [< impreaa"^ + 
-ment] The act of impresamg ; the act of seiz- 
ing for publio use, or of compelling to enter 
the pubUo Berviee; oompulsiou to serve: as, 


tire. Plot, n. 888. 
Inumit money, money paid on enlisting soldiers ; also, 
money advanced by the crown for the pumse of being 
employed for its uso. [Eng. 1 — Imprest Oilloe, a depart- 
ment of the admiralty which provides for loans or ad- 
vances to paymasters and other officers. [Eng. ) 

impreyalence, impreyaleney (im-prev'^lgns, 
-len-si), w. [< <n-8 4- prevaUme, -cy.J In- 
capability of prevailing; want of prevalence. 
[Bare.] 

That nothing can aeparate God’s elect from his ever- 
lasiliig love, he proves ft by induction of the most power- 
ful agents, and triumphs in the Impotence and impreea^ 
Unoe of them all. /Ip- iidll, Uemains, p. 27a 

Impreyeiltability (im-prf-ven-ta-biFi-ti), n. [< 
impreventable: see-hiWfy.J The state or quality 
of being impreventable. Imp. Diet. 
impreventaDle (im-pr^veu'tprbl), a. [< in-B 
4- preventable.'] Mot preventable ; incapable of 
being prevented ; inevitable. Imp. Diet. 
imprevislbility (im-pre-viz-i-biri-ti), n. [< 
impreviaible : see -bility.] The quality of being 
impreviaiblo or unforeseeable. 

The notion of imprevieibiWy. Mind, XII. 622. 

impraylBlble (im-prS-viz'i-bl), a, [< fw-8 + 
2 )r€viaible.] That cannot be foreseen. 

It must be Mlowed that the whole conception of which 
these strictly imprevM^ acts form port can not bo sol- 
entifloolly disproved. T. Whittaker, Min^ XIII. 119. 

imprerMon (im-pr^-vlzh'gn). «. [= P. impri- 

viaion = Pg, impreviaSoi a. »»-* + itrevlaion,'] 
Lack of foresight ; carelessness with regard to 
the future; improvidence. 

The whole realm of beggary and impreeition will make 
a hitch forwaid. The Century, XXYI. 826. 

iinpxllllfttlir (im-pri-ma't6r). [L. (NL.), 3d 
pers. siiM^. pres. subj. pass, of imprimere. press 
upon, NL. print: see m 2 )reaa^, print,] 1. Let 
it be printed: a formula signed by an official 
licenser of the press aud attached to the mat- 
ter so authorized to be printed.— 8. n. A li- 
cense to print, panted by the licenser of the 
press; hence, a license in general. 

As if the learned grammatical pen that wrote It would 
oast no Ink without Tatln; or pertops, aa they thought, 
because no vulgar tongue was wopllnr to express the pure 
conceit of an imprimatur, Milton, Areopagiiica. 

As if a lettered dunce had said ’^s rlghtf" 

And imprimatur uriiered it to light. 

Founy, Satire^ vil* 

ii&DriniefB 4* prime.] To unbare 

borthelmrt. ihil/imll. 

Impriniiryt (im-prim'6r-i), n. [< F. imprimerie, 
pmting, a prinnng-offioe or printing-houBe. < 
imph^, pAnt, press: see imprint, mpreuh.] 


1. The art of printing. M. PMUpa, 1706,— 8. 
A printing-house. 

You have those conveniences for a great imprtmarie 
which other universities cannot boast of. 

hard Arlinyton, To Oxford Oniverslty. 

8. A print ; an impression. JC, Phitlipa, 1706. 

impriinlngf. n. [< L, in, in, 4 jmmua, first, 4- 
£. ^ing^TVt. imprimUf.] First action or motion. 

And these were both their springings and impriminga, 
as 1 may call them. Sir a. Wotton, Rollquus, p. 164. 

imprimlB (im-pri'mis), adv. [L., also inprimia, 
and prop, as two woms, in primia, lit. in the 
first, among the first things: in, in; primia, abl. 
neut. pi. of primna, first ; see jtrime.] In the 
first place; first in order: a word introducing 
a scries of specified particulars, as in the be- 
ginning of a will. 

Jn-primie, Grand, you owe mo for a Jest 
I lent you, on meere acquaintance, at a feaat. 

B. Jonean, Epigram^ IzzllL 

imprint (Im'print), n. [Formerly emprint, < 
OF. empreinte (P\ empreinte ss Fr. emprenta m 
Bp. It. imprenia), impression, stamp, mark, < 
empfeM, pp. of mnpretudre, F, empretndre s Pr, 
enpremar = Bp. Pg. imprimir s It. imprimere, 
impress, impnnt, < L. imprimere, inprimere. 
press upon, impress, NL, print: see impreaa^,B3aA 
et. print.] 1. An impression made by printing 
or stamping; hence, any impression -or im- 
pressed effect. 

Though a hundred and fifty years have elapsed slnoe 
their supremacy began to wane, the imprlm of their 
hands is everywhere dlscemible. 

Bueklr, Hist Civllintlon, II. v. 

8. The publisher’s name, place, and date (if 
f^veu) in a book or other publication, on the 
titlc-pago or elsewhere (originally often at the 
end of a book); also, the printers name and 
address : called respectively the publiaker^a and 
the jmnter^a imprint. 

Hut Pedro Venegas de Saavedra waa a Sevillan gentle- 
man, and Antonio hInU that the imprint of the volume 
may not show the true place of its punlication. 

Tioknor, Span, lit, III. 29. 

imprint (im-print0» v, t. [Formerly also cm- 
print, enprinti < late ME. emprinten, enprinten; 
< OF. emjfreintcr, empraintcr, stamp, engrave; 
from the noun : see imprint, n. lu E. the noon 
is rather from the verb. Cf. impreaa^ and jiHnf, 
V.] 1, To impress by printing or stamping; 
mark by pressure; stamp: as, a oharaoter or 
devioo imprinted on wax or metal. 

They cut off the noses ot men, aud imprinted pioturea 
in the flesh ot women, whom they ouercame. 

Furehae, Pilgrimage^ p. 886L 

8. To stamp, as letters and words on paper, by 
means of inlced types; print. 

Mnprynted by Wylllam Caxton at Westmeftre. 

Colf^}hon of Caxton' e Quatuor Sermifma. 

Howbolt, two feats they may thank ui for. That la the 
science of imprinting, and the craft ot making paper. 

Sir T. More, Utqpla, IL 6. 

llie soul of man being therefore at the flrat aa a bool^ 
wherein nothing is and yet all things may be imprinted; 
we ai’e to search by what stepa and aeueoa It risetb unto 
perfection of knowledge. Booker, Eooles. Polity, L a 

8. To impress, as on the mind or memory; 
stamp. 


Sir T, More, Worka P- 1197* 

It seeming to me near a contradiction to say that thete 
are truths imprinted on the soul which it perceives or 
understands not; imprintina, if it signify anything, being 
nothing else than the making certain truths to 
oeived. Locke, Human Understanding, L u. 6. 

IxnpriBOn (im-priz'n), V. t. [Formerly empria^ 
on; < ME. impriaanen, < OF. empriaonner (F. cm* 
priaonner = rt. empreiaanar b It. imprigionare), 
unprison, < en- + priaon, prison: see priaon.] 
1, To put into a prison; confine in a prison or 
jail; detain in custody. 

The Kynga foiyety^ his royalle honeita tok# this 
Oeffray,andi>npnwm«omm., ^ 

^ Bdb.ofOlouae$ter,p.4im,j»aka. 

When a debt is ordered to be paid by instalnenta non- 
payment of any Instalment oonstltttteB a default for whleh 

8. To confine, limit, or restrain in any way or 
by any means. 

Bad AGsonlapIni tor apart 
iras In ohalnei remedliesM _ _ 

S^mneer, F. Q., X v. Sa 

They haue much gold, but hold it an high offence to Im- 
prieon it, aa some do with vs, In Oheata or Treasariao. 

Furehae, FUgriuMga P- tBk 

Try to impriaon the reristleoa wind. 

■8]^ L Tblnoamrrtalwmii. 

# 
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Impriaonir 

|nprilOIII«r (im-priz^n-dr), n. One who impris- 
ons another. 

imprlftOnillOllt (im-priz'n-mgnt)i n. [as F. em- 
prismnmmt b It. imjtrigimamento; as impri»^ 
on -meitf.] The act of impriROuing, or the 
state of being imprisoned; confinement in or 
as if in prison; any forcible restraint within 
bounds. 

/tRpiiionm<m< and poiion did reveal 
The worth of Socrates. 

. Daniel, To H. Wriothedy. 

All his sinews woxen weako and raw 
Through long mprUxmmenit., and hard eonstraintk 
Which he endured in his late restraint. 

Spenxet, F. Q., 1. x. 2. 


walla M tlie law may treat as oquivi 
prisonment for the purpose of giving redress.— Duress Of 
impilBOiiment. sec dureeg.^ False inmrisonmeiit, 
any imprisonment which is without lawful authority, 
■ism. Jnearaerafioti, etc. (see captivity); custody, duress^ 
durance. 

improbability (im-prob-a-bil'i-ti), n. [as F. 
improhalHUte b Sp. impfohabilidad b Pg. im- 
prohabUidatU^lXt, imprdbaUUtd ; < h. as if 
probabilita(t^)ttf < improbabilk^ inprobabllk^ im- 
probable : see improbable and ~hiUty,'\ Want of 
probability; unlikelihood. 

It is a meere improbahUify, yea and an impossibility, 
that this ahould be the true Serpent. 

Coryat, Crudities, 1. 115. 

imsmbable (im-prob'^bl), a, [b F, improbable 
9:%. improbable b Pg. improvavel s It. imprih 
babuCf not probable, \ L. improbabiliHf inprobor 
biUSf not deserving of approval, < in- priv. + 
prooaMiSy deserving of approval: aoe probable,'] 
Kot probable; not likely to be true; not to 
be expected under the circumstances of the 
case. 

If this were played upon a itage now, I could condemn 
It aa an impreSa^ flot^n. ShcA., T. N., ili. 4. 

When two armies flgtit, it is not impfubatAc that one of 
them will he very soundly beaten. 

Macaulay, Sir William Temple. 

' improbably (im-nrob'a-bli), adr. In an improb- 
able manner; wlthoui' probability. 

Dloneth, an imaginary king of Hritain, or duke of (k)m- 
wall, who impreboMy sided with them against his own 
oonntiy, hardly escaping. Miltcn, Hist Eng., ill 

A few years more may, not imprcbably, leave him [Oib* 
bon] without one admirer. 

Bp. Uurd, On the I’ropheoiei, App. 

improbate (im'prp-bat), v. f.; pret. and pp. fin- 
probated, ppr. improbatifig. [< L. improbatu9f 
inprobatus, pp. of improhare^ inprobare (> ult. 
E. improve f q. v.), disapprove, < in~ priv. + 
probare, approve: see prove, Cf. approbate, 
r^obaie.] To disallow; refuse to approve. 
Milev, [Rare.] 

ImprODatfon (im-prq-ba'shqn), n. [b F. impro- 
hation b Pg. improvagUtt, \ h, improbatio{n-), 
ir^obatiolp-), disapproval, < improbare, inpro- 
hare, disapprove: see improbate,] If. The act 
of disallowing; disapproval. J^at'/ey.— >2. In 
Sooti law, tho act by wliich falsehood or forgery 
is proved; an action brought for the purpose 
of naving some instrument declared false or 
forged. 

improbatiT6 (im-prob Vtiv), a, [s F. improhor 
Mjest It. improhativo; m improbate + -ive.j Dis- 
proving or disapproving; tending to disprove; 
containing or expressing disproof or disapprov- 
al. [Bare.] 

“The form or mode of treatment," he [Dantel says, "is 
poetic. Active^ . . . probative, improbatim, and positive 
of examples." Among my Hooka 2d scr., p. 44. 

improbatory (im-prob a, [< improbate 
+ -orv.l In ScotH 2atc,“same as improhative, 

imprODity (im-prob^i-ti), n. [b F. improbitS b 
P g. improbidade s xt, improoitd, < h, improbk 
tei(t-)g, inprohita(U)8, badnes^ dishonesty, < im- 
p^bu8,inprobu8,htA, <ifi-priv. + probun, good: 
see probity.] Lack of probity ; want of integ- 
rity or rectitude of principle ; dishonesty. 

Nor yet dissembling the great abnae whereunto . . . 
thla (the custom of processions] hsd grown by men’s im- 
pramty sod mslioe. Hooker, Bodies. JHbllty, v. 41. 

t< la^ + 
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Feroeyayngs the imprqfiftable weedss appering which 
wyll annoy his corns or heibos. 

Sir T. Slyot, The Govomour, i. 28. 

improgressiye (im-pro-gres'iv), a. [< F. <«• 
progreasif; as in^ + progremve,] Unprogres- 
sive. [Bare.] 

Cathedral cities In England, imperial oitiei without man- 
ufactures in Germany, are all in an improgregeive oondl- 
tioii. Dc Quineey, 

improgressiyely (im-pi'^gres'iv-li), adfv. Un- 
progressively. iJare, [Kare.] 
improliflet (im-pr^iif'ik), a, [< <«-* + ;;ro- 
Ufic,] Unprolinc. Latham. 
improlificaxet (im-pr^lif 'i-kat), V, t, [< in-^ + 
proli^Usate,] To impregnate. 

[This] may be a moan to improUJleatc the aecd. 

Sir T. Bromu, Vulg. Err., vIL 16. 

improminent (im-prom^l-uent), a. [< + 

prominent,] In cool,, not prominent; less 
prominent than usual ; but little raised above 
the surface or advanced from a margin. 
Imprompt (im-prompt')» G. [< L. impromptus, 
inpromptus, not ready, < in- priv. + promptus, 
ready: aoo prompt,] Not ready; unprepared; 
sudden. [Bare.] 

Nothing, 1 think, in nature, can bo snppoaed more terri- 
ble than such a roncouiitor, so imprompt so ill-prepared 
to stand the shuck of it as Dr. Slop was. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, 11. 0. 

impromptn (im-promp'tu), adv, [< L. inpromp- 
tu, in readiness : in, in ; promptu, abl. of promp- 
tus, readiness, iprfmptus, ready: seeprontpf.] 
Offhand; without previous study or prepara- 
tion : as, a verse written impromptu, 
impromptu (Im-promp^tfi), a, and n . [b F. im- 
prompiv., n.; < impromptu, adv.] L a, Prompt; 
offhand; extempore; extemporized for the oe- 
oasion: as, an impromptu epigram. 

He made multitudes of impromptu acquaintaaces. 

G. A. Sola, Hake your Game, p. 818. 

n. n, 1. Something said or written, played, 
etc., at tlie moment, or without previous studv 
or preparation; an extemporaneous composi- 
tion or performance. 

Those [verses] were made extemponv >^nd wor& aa the 
Freuoh call thorn, impromptue, Drydefi. 

2. In music: (a) An extemporized composition; 
an improvisation, (b) A oompositiou in irregu- 
lar form, as if extemporized ; a fantasia, 
improper^ (im-prop'6r), a, [< ME. improper, 
< OF. and F. impropre b Pr. imjiropri b Sp. 
impropio, improprio b Pg. improprio b It. im- 
propio, impreqirio, < L. improjn/ius, inproprius, 
not proper, < in- priv. + projnrius, proper: see 
protter,] If. Not proper or peculiar to any in- 
dividual; general; common. 

They are not to be adorned with any art but luoh im- 
proper onea aa nature la aaid to bestow, as ainging and 
poetiy. Fletcher. 

2. Not of a proper kind or quality; not adapted 
to or suitable for the pu^ose or, the circum- 
stances; unlit; unbecoming; indecorous: as, 
an improper medicine; an improper appoint- 
ment ; inqtroper conduct or language. 

abe baniah'd Kent, wliu in disgulae 
Follow'd hia enemy king, and did him service 
Improper for a slave. S/tak., Lear, v. 8. 

8. Not proper in form or method ; not a<*.oord- 
ing to nature, truth, rule, or usage ; abnormal ; 
irregular; erroneous: as, improfm develoj)- 
ment; imjtroper fractions; improper pronunci- 
ation; an improper use of woras. 

He disappear'd, was rarify’d ; 

For 'tla improper speech to say he dy’d : 

fie was exhal'd. Drydcn, 


’im-pr^-fish'ens), n. 
lame as improfieieney. 


profleienee,] 

Bat this minilaeliig hath caused a deAcIcnoe^ or at least 
a gnat 4ii|pn^oiefice, in the sciences themsdves. 

Baeon, Advancement of Learning^ It 

taqwoAoiBIICF (im-prq-fish^en-si), ». [< in-^ + 
projldenoy.] Lack of proncienoy. 

For myjpsrt, the exorileuqy of the Ministry, ilnoe waited 
aabyaaeB an improjleicney, Inereasea my prsaagtogfeara 
of tKs anpranobtiig miaeiy of the people. 

Boyle, Watts, L 86. 

^mSSSm^ 


And to their proper operation still 
Ascribe all good ; to their imnrojMr, ill. 

Pope, Essay on Man, IL 58. 
l&iproperoonvanion,in icipic. Seeconwrmkfyi. 2.— im- 
proper finiotlon. 8ec>a0t(oti,4.»Byn, Vnaultablei, in- 
appropriate, unseemly, Indeoorons. 

improper'^t, V, t, [< ML. impropriare, take as 
one’s own : see imjtropriate, t?.] To impropri- 
are. 

Man is impfopred to God for two causes. 

Bp. Fiehcr, Works, p. 267. 

Improper and inclose the sunbeams to comfort the rich 
and not the poor. Bp. Jewell, Worki^ IL 671. 

lmproperattoat(im-prop-g-rfi'Bh<jn), n. [< L. 
as if ^imprgperaHo{n-), < improperare, inprope- 
rare, pp. improperatus, inproperatua, reproach, 
taunt, appar. for HmprooraFe, < in, in, on, + 
probrum, a disgrace.] A reproach ; a taunt. 

Omitting these improperaliom and terms of scnirility. 

Sir T, Browne. 

im0roperia(im-pr6-pe'ri-)(),n.ii{. [ML., pi. of 
liL. improperkm, iipropmum, a reproach: see 
ifmpnparyT] Ant^hons and rsi^oiiies which on 


Inproprlatfon ^ 

Good Friday are subetituted for the usual mass 
of the Roman ritual. They are sung according to the 
revision of Palestrina In 1560 only in the Sistlne Ghai^ at 
Rome^ but to other plaln-ohant melodies in England and 
some parts of the continent of Europe. 

improperly (im-prop'er-li), adv, [< ME, im- 
properlieh! < improper^ 4* in an improp- 
er manner; not fitly; unsuitably; incongruous- 
ly: as, to speak or write improperly,— tamapwAp 
eqillvalent. in the theory of iiumoen^ said of two zoims 
either of which can be converted into the other by a traiii- 
formation the determinant of which is equal to negative 
unity. 

impropertyt (im-prop'6r-ti), w, [< imjtroper^ 
+ -ty, after property, C£. impropriety.] Im- 
propriety, 

impropem, n. [< OF. improperk, also impro- 
pere, < LL. improperium, inproperium, reproach, 

< L. improperare, inproperare, reproach, appar. 
a corruption of Hmprobrarc, reproach,i cast 
upon as a reproach, < in, on, + probrum, a re- 
proach.] Boproach,' 

Bara, the daughter of Eaguol, desiring to be delivered 
from the improvery and iinbraldliig, as it would appear, 
of a certain default wherewith one of her father's hand- 
maidens did Imbraid her and oast her in the teeth, forsook 
all company. Beeon, Works, 1. 18L 

impropitioust (im-prq-pish'us), a, [< in^ 4- 
propttioua,] Not propftiouH; unpropitious. 

I am Sony to hear in the mean time that your dreams 
were impropUioug. Sir H. Wottvn, Belfquin, p. 674. 

improportionf (im-prd-por'shou), n, [< <«-8 4* 
projmtion,^ Lack of proportion. 

If a man be inclined to a lesser good more than to a 
greater, he will, In action, betake himself to the lesser 
^d and desort the greater, merely out of the impropor^ 
tim of the two inclinations or Judginents to their objects. 

Sir K. Digoy, Nature of Man's Soul, xl. * 

imprqportionablet (im-pnVpor'shon-s-bl), a, 
[CML. improportitmabUia, < L. in- priv. 4- LL. 
proporUonabilia, proportionable: see propor- 
tionable,] Not proportionable. 

I am a rhinoceros if 1 had thought a creature of her 
symmetry could have dar'd ao imjmiportiomble and a1>- 
rupt a digresaion. H, Jongon, (ynthia’s Jlevids, 1. 8. 

improportioxiatat (im-pxf-pdr'shpn-^t), a, [b 
S p. Pg. iniproporckmaao Bit. improporsionato ; 
as in^ + proportionate,] Not proportionate; 
not adjusted. 

The cavity is improportionate to tho head. 

J. Smith, Portrait of Old Age^ p. 52. 

impropriate (im-prd'pri-at), f’. ; pret. and pp. 
improjmated, ppr. impropriating, [< MIj, fwi- 
propriatua, pp. of improjtriare, take as one’s 
own, < L. in, in, to, 4- propriua, own : tae prop- 
er. Ct.' appropriate, exprojifiatc. Of. also im- 
proper"^.] I, trana. 1 . To appropriate for one’s 
own or other private use ; appropriate. 

For the pardon of the reat, tho king thought it not fit It 
■hould pass by parliament: Uie better, being matter of 
grace, to impropriate the thanks to himself. 

Bacon, Hist. Ben. VII. 

Well may men of eminent guifts let forth as many 
forms and helps to praier us they please, but to Impose 
them upon Ministers lawfully call'd, and suflloiently trl’d, 
as all ought to be, ere they be admitted, is a supercilious 
tyranny, impropnatinff the Spirit of God to themselves. 

Milton, On Del of Uumb. JLemonst 

2. In Eng. ecelea, law, to placic in the hands of 
a layman, for care and disbursement, the profits 
or revenue of; devolve upon a layman or lay 
corporation. 

ImpropriaHnff the liuing of the Altar to thorn that liued 
not at the Altar. Purehag, Pilgrimage, p. ISO. 

II.f intrana. To practise impropriation ; be- 
come an impropriator. 

Let the huiband and wife infinitely avoid a curious dis- 
tinction of mine and thine. . . . When either of them be- 
gins to impropriate, It is like a tumor in thefleah. It draws 
more than lU share. 

Jer. Taylor, The Marriage Sing (Sermon on Eph. v. 81^ 88 )l 

impropriate (im-pro'pri-At), a, [< ML. impro- 
priatua, pp.: see the verb.] If. Appropriated 
to private use. 

Man gathered [the general mercies of God] , . . Into 
single handf ula and made them impropriaU. 

Jer. Taylor, ^^ks (ed. 1B86X I. 904. 

2. In £!ng. ecelea, law, devolved into the hands 
of a layxnaq. 

Many of these fmprcprfate Tithes are . . . thenollaot 
dissolved Monastanei. 

JS!^ Chr, Wordgwortih, CIhuroh of Ireland, p. 280. 

impropriation (im-prd-pri-fl^shon), n, [b Pg. 
impr^priaodo, < ML. impripriam(n^), < impro- 
priare, take as one’s own : see knprimriate, v.] 
If. The act of appropriating to private use; 
exclusive possession or assumption. 

The Gnoatloka had. aa they deemed, the UnpreprkMen 
at lU divine knowledge. 

^ BUaie of Brightest Beeaiy (isu^ p, la 



Impropriattoii 

2. & E»g. eeelea, law : (a) The act of putting 
tho revonuoB of a benefice into the hands of a 
layman or lay corporation. improprUtlou, which 
WM executed ohieflr under Henry VIIL, includes the ob- 
ligation to provide for the performance of the spiritual 
duties of the parish from the impropriated revenues. 

To make an Imf/rojiHriatiun, there was to be the Consent 
of the Inoumben^the Patron, and the King; then twas 
Goniinned by the Pope. StiUUn, Table-Talk, p. 109. 

Appropriation is the term for the posBession of a bene- 
fice by a spiritual corporation, in^miaiim for its pos- 
session by a layman. Brit*, XXIV. goof 

(h) That which is impropriated, as ecolesiasti- 
oal property. 

With impropriaUmr he bath turned preaching Into pri- 
vate masses. Aatimer, 0th Sermon bef. £dw. VI., 1649. 

These impv^priatiimit wore in no one instance, 1 be- 
lieve, restored to the parochial oloigy. HaUam. 

Impropriator (im-pro'pri-a-tQr), n. [s Pg. 
prfipriador, < ML. impropriator, < impropriare, 
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2. That may be used to advantage or for the 
bettering of anything. 

The essays of weaker beads afford improvaUe hints to 
better. Sir T* Browm* 

imprOTablenaSfi (Im-prOW^bl-ues), n. Improv- 
ability. 

impronbly (im-prd'v^bll), adv. So as to be 
capable oi improvement, 
improve^ (im-pr5v'),f?.; pret. and pp. imprtmd, 


Ono who 


take as one’s own : see impropfriate*'] 
impropriates ; especially, in Eng* eccUH* law, a 
layman who Kolas possession of the lands of 
the church or of an ecclesiastical living. 

While sacrilege abounds, while finpropriatofs are seix- 
ing each their four or six or more parishes, and giving the 
cure of souls to tlieir grooms or baillfs. 

Buoer, in Dixon’s Hist. Church of Eng., xvii. 

This design he thought would be more easily carried on 
if aoiuc rich impropiiaitort could be prevailed upon to re- 
itore to the Church some pari of her revenues, which thiw 
had too long retained. H. NeUan, Bp. Bull. 

impropriety (Im-pro-pn'o-tJ), 97 ..; pi. imptroprio- 
tks (-tiz). [< P. mproph6t4 = .Pr. immoprie^ 
tat =s Sp. improjiiedad, mpropriedad sa Pg. fnt- 
propriedade as It. impropnetd, impiroimietd, < L. 
wtpropriKUL{U)s, inproprieta{U)8, impropriety, 
< %mpropriuH, inproptriua, ii^roper: see imiirop~ 
eri. Of. imp>rmeriy.'\ 1. The quality of being 
improper; unfitness or unsuiiableiiess to char- 
acter, time, place, or circumstances; unseemli- 
ness : as, impropriiity of language or behavior. 

Elisabeth, however, had never been blind to the impro- 
pritiy of her father’s behavior us a husband. 

Jufic AmUn, Pride and ITcJudico, xliL 

2. That which is improper; an erroneous or 
unsuitable expression, act, etc. 

This was the sum of my speech, delivered with great 
impriiprUUm and hesitation. 

Swift, Gulliver's Travels, 11. 8. 

■Byn. 1. Indelicacy, unseemliness.— 9. Mistake, blunder, 
dip.— nar6arfir?n, Sotrewm, Impropriety. In treatises 
on rhetorioal stylo these words have distinct meanings. 
** Purity . . . implies throe tilings. Accordingly in tliroe 
different wiws it may bo injured. First, the words used 
may not be English. This fault hath received from gram- 
marians the denomination of bart/arium. Secondly, the 
ooiistriiction of the sentence may not bo in the English 
idiom. This hath gotten the name of tnteeiim. Thirdly, 
the words and phrases may not be employed to express 
the precise meaning which custom hath affixed to them. 
This Is termed impropnefy," (G. Campbell, Philos, of 
Bbetorlo, li. 8, Pi'of.) " In the forms of wordi^ a violation 
of purity is a barbaHem; in the oonstructloni^ a viola- 
tion of purity is a ebteewm; in the meanings of words and 
phrases, a violation of purity is an impnpriety." (A. 
Thelpe, Eng. Style, 1.) Examples of barbariaiM In English 
are heft, pled, prtmm, epetrmize; of wlreiem, " Vbo did 
you see?*' of improprietisM, There let him lay'' (Byron, 
L'hilde Harold, Iv. 180), and the uso of enormity for «nor- 
mou«ne«N,' or of eMepHonahU for oxeeptivnat, 

improsperityt (im-pros-per'i-ti), n. [< OF. tw- 
prosperite; as improspor^ous + ~iiy, after 
parity Lack of prosperity or success. 

The prosperity or improwpe/rtty of a man, or his fate 
here, does not entirely depend upon his own prudence or 
imprudence. • Jartin, On Eccles. Hist. 

improBperoiiBt (Im-pros^p^r-us), a. [as F. tm- 
prospSra sst Bp. improsprro as Pg. It. imp>ro8pero, 
X L. improsper, inprosper, not fortunate, < in- 
priv. + prosper, fortunate: see pronperom*’] 
Unprosperous. 

Now seuen revolving years are wholly run. 

Since this improeperoue voyage we begun. 

Dryd/^ iEneid, v. 

improsperouBlyt (itu-pros'pdr-us-li), ada* Un- 
prosperously. 

The wlth'ring leaves improep'rowily doth oast. 

BraytfM, Legend of Matilda. 

improyabllity (im-prO-va-bil'i-ti), n. [< im- 
provable : see •Bility*'] The state or quality of 
being improvable : susceptibility of improve- 
ment, or of being made better, or of being used 
to advantage. 

inprovable (im-prOVar-bl), a. [< improve^ + 
-ahto.l 1, Capable olf being improved; sus- 
oeptible of improvement ; that may become or 
be made better. 

Man Is aeoommodated with moral prlnolplei, improvo' 
Ms by the exercise of his faculties. 

Sir Jf. Bale, OHg. of Mankind. 

1 have a flue spread of improvable lands. 

Addioon, Bpeotator. 


ppr. improving. [Early mod. £. emprowe, en- 
prowe, < OF. (AF.) ^^emprower, a var., with pre- 
fix em-, en- (im-2), of amrower, approuer, im- 
prove: see approve^,"} 1, trans, i. To make 
better ; ameliorate the condition of ; increase in 
value, excellence, capability, estimation, or the 
like; bring into a better, higher, more desir- 
able, or more profitable state: as, to impnwe 
the mind by study; to improve the breeds of 
animals; to improve land by careful tillage. 

Whore lands lye in common unfenoed. If one man shall 
improve hia land by fencing In levoral, and another shall 
not, ho who slmll so improve shall secure his lands against 
other men's cattl<^ and shall not compel such as jovn upon 
him to make any fence with him, except he shall so im- 
prove in several as the other doth. 

Moot. Colony Lam, etc. (f 7, A. P. 1642X quoted In Pick- 

[eiiiig. 

Nothing can be improved beyond Its own species^ or 
farther than its original nature will allow. 

Bryden, Albion and Albanlus, Fref. 

My improved lot In the Town of Alexandria ... I give 
to her iMartha WaahiugtonJ and to her heira forever. 

Will qf George Washington. 

2. To turn to advantage or account ; use profit- 
ably ; make use of : as, to improve an opportu- 
nity; to improve the occasion. 

His [(Chaucer’s] Englysh well alowed. 

So aa It is enprnwea, 

For as it is enployd, 

There is no English voyd. 

Skelton, Philip Sparow. 

Ann Cole . . . was taken with very strange fits, wlierolii 
her tongue waa improved by a doemon, to expreu things 
unknown to herseff. C. Mather, Msg. Chris., vi. 8. 

A day or two afterwards, three quails were caught in the 
public square^ and the cuminandant improved tlie circum- 
stance by many quaint homilies. 

Motley, Dutch Bepnbllo^ III. 600. 

It la quite as diflioult to improve a victory as to win 
one. Preaeott, Ford, and Isa., 11. 12. 

8. To increase in force or amount; intensify 
in any respect. [Karo.] 

A lake behind 

Improves the keennuss of the northern wind. 

Pope, Moral Essaya U- 118. 

1 fear we have not a little im2)roved the wretched in- 
heritance of our ancestors. Bp. Portsous. 

Improvlng-ffinutoe. same as raldHing’/umace (which 
see, under /urnaesX «Byn. 1. Correct, Better, etc. See 
amend. 

n. intrans. 1. To grow bettor in any way; 
become more excellent or more favorable ; ad- 
vance in goodness, knowledge, wisdom, amount, 
value, etc.: as, his health is iwy/rorinp; the price 
of cotton imjwovcv daily. 

We take care to improve In our frugality and diligence. 

Bp. Atterbury. 

He doea not consider in whose hands his money will 
improve most, but where It will do most good. 

Steels, Spectator, No. 49. 

If we look back five hundred years or one hundred years 
or flftyy ears or any smaller number of years, we shall find 
that ul Weateru governmeitis have improved, while the 
Turk alone has gone back. 

E. A, Freeman, Amer. Leots., p. 419. 

2f. To increase ; grow. [Kare.] 

Domltlaa improved hi cruelty toward the end of bis 
reign. Milner. 

To Improve on or upon, to make additions or amend- 
ments to ; bring nearer to perfection or completeness. 

As far as tlieir history has been known, the son has 
regularly improved upon the viees of the father, and has 
token care to transmit them pure and undlmiulshed Into 
the bosom of his sueceisora Junius, Letters. 

ImprOTe'^t (im-prdv' ), r. t [A var. of approve^ 
by confusion with improve^.'] To approve; 
prove; tost. 

The most improv'd young soldier of seven ktngdoma 
Middleton and Howdey, Fair Quarrel, ii. 1. 

improved (im-prttv')i [< F. improuvet as 
Sp. Pg. improvar a It. improvare, < L. mprohare, 
inprt^re, disapprove ; see improhate.'] To dis- 
approve; censure; blame. 

None of the phialtions that have any Judgement im- 
proveth [these medicines], but they approve them to be 
Paynel’e Hutton. (Naree.) 

Good father, said the king, sometimes you know 1 have 
desir'd 

You would improve hls negligence, too oft to ease retir’d. 

Chapman, Iliad, x. 106. 

imprOTB^ (im-pTfivO» t [A^r improved, < 
iifie -f prove. Of. OF. improvable, improvable.] 
To disprove; prove false; refute. 


EtaimiB hath i/mpmed many false hooks, whiOh ye 
have feigned and put forth in the name of 8t Jibnuiio^ 
Auguatlne, Cyprian, Oionyse, and of other. 
7')/fMialc,AnatoBirT. More, etc. (Parker Boo., IBK^p 188. 

imprOTOmont (im-prdv'ment), n. [< OF. (AF.) 
emprowement, enprowement, empruement, enpme* 
ment, var. of ajtrowement, etc., improvement: 
see approvement^ and improvei.'] 1. The act 
of improving or making better, or the state of 
being made oetter; acwancemeiit or increase 
in any good quality; betterment. 

The improvement of the ground Is the most natural ob- 
taining of riches. * Baeon, Biohea 

I*his gift of God . . . was capable of improvement bf 
industry, and of defailance by inwlect. 

Jer. Tayhrr, Works (ed. 1886), IL 868. 
There is no faculty whatever that is not capable of im- 
promnent. Hmley, Origin of Bpeclei, p. 146, 

2. Profitable use or employment; practioal 
or advantageous application: as, the improve- 
ment of one’s time, iiie concluding part of a dis- 
course or soimon, enforcing the practical uso or u^oa- 
tion of the principles taught, was formerly called the isn 
provement. 

It only remains that I conclude with a few words of 
farther improoewent. JJoddridgs, Funeral Sermoni, IL 
They might be kept close together, both for more saftle 
and defence, and yo better improvement of y** generaU im- 
ployments. Bradford, Plynioutli Plantation, p. 168. 
I shall make some improvement of this doctrine, 

Tmoteon, 

Improvement as applied to the conclusion of a aennon 
Is now obsolete^ and waa always a technicality of the pul- 
pit only. A. Phelps, Eng. Style, p. 870. 

8. Use; practice; indulgence. [Bare.] 

The corruption of men's maimers by the habitiial im 
provement of this vicious principle. South, Worka V. L 

4. A betterment ; tliat by which the value or 
excellence of a thing is enhanced ; a beneficial 
or valuable change or addition, in patent law su 
Improvement is an addition to or change in some apeolflo 
machine or contiivaiice, by which the same effects are 
produced in a better manner than before, or new effects 
arc produced. An improveniont in real property is some- 
thing done or added to it which Increases its valua * 


tivatioii or the erection of or addition to buildings. 

This place [Gethsemauo] was formerly covered with 
olive-trees, but it is now without any improvement. 

Poeocke, Description of the Eaat, II. I. M. 
But iny aunt's bell rings for our afternoon’s walk round 
the imj/rovemefUs. Ooldmuith, She Stoops to ('onquer, i. L 
I know of only ouo example of its use (in England] in 
the purely American sense, and that is, " a very good tfm- 
vrotwwene for a mill " In the **Htate Trims " (Speech of the 
Attorney-General in the Lady Ivy's case, 1684). 

Lowed, BIglow Papers, Int 

Policy of intsmal improvomsnts, in u. s. hist., the 
policy of constructing or developing roads, canals, har^ 
hors, rivers, etc., at national expense. I'he question at one 
time (about 1820- 60' * ' "" " "" 

policy was on piine: 



large appropriations have been made, generally each year, 
for the Improvement of rivers and barbcire> and similar 
works. 

ImproTOr (im-prfi'v^r), u. 1. One who or that 
which improves. 

Cold and nakodness, stripes and imprisonments, raoks 
and toimeiits, ai'e these the improvers of an exoeUent con- 
stitution? miUingJleet, Sermons, 1. ix. 

Chalk is a very great improver of must landa 

Mortimer, Husbandly. 

2. One who labors at a trade for the purpose 
of increasing his knowledge or skill, and who ac- 
cepts the opportunity of improvement as com- 
pensation in whole or in part for services ren- 
dered. — 8. A pad or cushion worn by women 
with the object of improving the figure or the 
hang of a di^ss ; a bustle. 
imprOYldedt (im-pry-^Med), a. [< in^ 4- 
provided.’} 1. Unprovided. 

He was in ieopurdye of his lyfo, and all improuided in 
dread of death, coacted to take a small balynger, and to 
sayle into Frauuce. Halt, Bdw. lY., an. 21. 

2, Unforeseen; unexpected. 

She suborned hath 

This crafty messenger with letters vaine^ 

To worke new woe and improvided soath. 

F. Q., L xiL M. 

Improvidence (im-prov'i-denB), n. [ae OF, im- 
providence as Bp. (obs.) Pg. improvideneUi m 
It. improvidensa, < LL. improvideniia, inprovi- 
dentia, unforerightednesB, < *improviden(t-)8, 
Hnprovideni f-)s,unforeBighted: see improviamtt. 
Of. imprudenee.} The quality of being improvi- 
dent; lack of providence or foresight; thzift- 
lessnesB. 

The house Is gone; 

And, through improvidenee m want of kvo 
For ancient worm and honorable things 
The spear and ahleld are vaaiahed, 

ITordfiepfeA, Biennloii, vfi, 
»|flL Impmdiiiaa. oarMamaasb 1 
lessnea^ uuthrlft Boa isMoni. 



linprovidMit 

ImprorldAllt (im-proy^-^gnt), a. [=s Pg. im- 
fravidmte, < L, *imprfwideH(i^)gf Hnprwiden(U)H 
(in deriv . improvidentia audoontr. imprwien{ 
see imprudent), equiv. to improeidue (> It. Pg. 
impfovido 3= Sp. imprMdo), unforesighted, < in- 
prly. 4- proviaus, loresighted : see prmMcnt'] 
Not provident; wanting foresight; nefflecting 
to provide for future needs or exigenofes; un- 
tJinfty. 

The fullowert of Epimetheui are improittdAni., lee not 
fur before them, and prefer luoh tilings as are agreeable 
for the present. Haeoiit Physical Fablea, u., Expl. 

When men well have fed, tlie blood being warm, 
Then are they moat improdemt of harm. PaninL 

The colonists . . , abandoned themsdves to irnprovi- 
dmt Idleness. Paner(\fl, Hist U. S., L 106. 

■iSyn. Imprudent, shiftless, careless, prodigal. See wis- 
dmn. 

Improvidontly (im-prov'i-dent-li), adv. With 
improvidence ; without foresight or forecast. 

A weak young man imj>rovidently wed. 

Oratt«, Works, VIIL 6. 

‘ (im-pr5'viug), n, [Verbal n. of im- 

cl, v.J The act of making improvement. — 
^ylng lease, in Heat* law, a lease of more than 
nary duration, granted for the sake of otioouraging 
the tenant to make permanent improvements in the con* 
dltion of tho holding, In the hope of reaping the benefit 
of them. 

iniRroylng (im-prd'viug), p. a. Tending to cause 
improvement; affording means or occasion of 
improvement; that maybe used to advantage. 

life is no lifo without the blessing of an improving and 
an edifying conversation. Sir R, L'Sutrange, 

Beneath the humorous exaggeration of the story 1 teemed 
to see the face of a very serious and moral 

JLoweU, Democracy. 

Improyingly (Im-prb'ving-li), adv. In an im- 
provinff manner. 

laproyuate (im-prov^i-sfit), v. t and i,; pret. 
and pp. improvieated, ppr. improvisating. [< 
NL. as if ^imnravieatuSj pp. of ^impravieare, im- 
provise : see tmproricc. j To improvise. [Rare.] 

His [Gladatone*!] extemporaneous resources are ample. 
Vew men in the House can itnjtruiidiMU Itetter. 

Fifty Years Ago, p. 101. 

Improviaaite (im-proy'i-sat), a. [< NL. *mpro- 
vieatue, pp.: see the verb.} Unpremeditated; 
impromptu. [Bare.] 

Improvisation (im-prov-i-s&'shon), n. [= F. 
imprevwation s= Bp. improviHamm s= Pg. im- 
provisagdo, < NL. ^impravi8atio{n-), < *impro- 
fdaare, improvise: see iMprwUe^ 1. The act 
of improiasing; the act of composing poetry 
or music extemporaneously. 

Poverty in rhyme Is one of the reasons why the talent 
of ifnprovuiatitm, so common and so aatonlshingly devel- 
fquod in degree in Italy, is almoat unknown in England 
•ad among ourselves. 

0. P. Marth, Leots. on Eng. Lang., xxlil. 

8, A product of extemporaneous composition; 
an impromptu poem or musical performance. 

Kott of the Italian rispettl and atomelli seem'to beim- 
proeimUiOM : and to improvise in English is as difficult as 
to improvise in Italian u easy. Eneye. Brit., XIX. 272. 

Improvisatize (im-pro-vir/a-ti/.), r. ; pret. and 
pp. impi'oviaatised, ppr. improiHsatieing, [Irreg. 
X impravUtate + Saine as improvisate. 

Improvisator (im-provl-sa-tor), n» [s F. im- 
proeiedteur b Pg. improvisatior ss It. improp- 
vieatore^K, NL. *impr(msator,< ^improciaare, im- 
provise : see imjtroviae,^ One who improvises ; 
an improviser. 

Improvisators, n. Same as improviaator» 
Improvisatorial (im-pro-viz-srtd'rl-al), <7. [< 
improviaaiar 4- -al] Belating to or having the 
power of extemporary oomposition, as of rimes 
or poems. 

Hence^ in the deepest and truest senses Roott, often 
osUed the most iinprwtitatorial, is the least imitrovUa- 
U/rkU of writers. AtMnanan, Ho. 3068, p. 107. 

Improvisatory (im-prp-viz Vto-ri), a. Same as 
impravieatoridl. 

That improviaatorg knack at repartee for which he 
rSannel Footej was already conspicuous In certain faah- 
lonahle olrclea. Jon Bee, Eaiay on Samuel Foote. 

ImproviSO (im-pro-viz' or -vez^, p.; pret. and 
pp, improviaed, ppr. imprwmng. [< F. impro- 
pker m Sp. Pg. tmpravtaaros It. imprtnmaare, < 
NL. ^impnwiaare, improvise, < L. impraviaua, 
inprovieuaO It. imjtrtwviao s Su. Pg. impraviao), 
nnforeseexi, < in- priv. + promaua, pp. of provi- 
ders, foresee : see provide, proviso.] I, trane. 
I, To compose ana recite or sing without pre- 
meditation; speak or perform extemporaneous- 
ly, especially verse or music.— 8. To do or per- 
roirm anything on the spur of the moment for 
a gpeeial occasion; eontrive or bring about in 
aa oAhaiid way. 


3022 

Ghirles sttempted to imprmiae a peaea JfoClep. 

The young girls of the country wreathe themsdvesinto 
dances, and improviae tiie poetiy of motion. 

HomUe, Venetian Ltfa xvii- 

n. intrana. To compose verses or music ex- 
temporaneously; hence, to do anything on the 
spur of the moment or in an offhand way. 

Theodore Hook imfmtvtaed in a wonderful way that even- 
ing; he sang a song, the burden of which was “Good- 
night," inimitably good, and which might have been writ- 
ten down. isirwille, Memolra, Jan. 16^ 1886. 

improviser (im-pr^vi'zer or -vS'ztr), n. One 
who improvises; an improvisator. 
Improvisiont (im-prp-vizh'Qn), n. [< in-S 4- 
ftroviaion. Of. improvise,'] Want of forecast; 
improvidence. 

The sad accidents which afterwards happened did not 
Invade and surprise hint, in the disadvanlages of igno- 
rance or improoieion. Jer, Taylor, W orks (ed. 1886), L 267. 

improvlsot (im-pr^vl'so), a. [< L. improviao, 
on a sudden, prop. abl. of improviaue, unfore- 
seen: see mprovMc.] Not studied or prepared 
beforehand; impromptu; extemporaneous: as, 
**imj>roviao translation,” Johmon. 
improwisatore (im-pr^vS-z6rtd're)| n.; pi. im- 
prowiaatori (-td're). '[It.: see improvisator.] 
Bame as improviaator. 

improwisatriee (im-pro-ve-zh-tre'che), n. ; pi. 
improvviaatriei (-chi). [It., fern, of improvvAa- 
tore,] A woman who improvises, 
imprudence (im-prd'dgns), n, [s F. imprudence 
B So. Pg. imprudancia s It. imprudensa, im- 
pruaimsia, < jj, imprudentia, inprudenHa, un- 
foresightoduess, < imprude7t(U)a, inprudon{U)a, 
unforesighted: see imj>nedanf.} 1. The quali- 
ty of being imprudent; want of prudence, cau- 
tion, circumspection, or a due regard to con- 
sequences; heedlessness; indiscretion; rash- 
ness. 

Good with bad were matched, who of themselves 
Abhor to join : and, by impruOmm mix'd, 

Produce prodigious birtha MUton, V. L., xi. 686. 

2. An imprudent act. 

It were a siratigo iniprudeftee, choosingly, to entertain 
thoae inconvoiiictioica. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. l&3r>), IL 288. 

imprudent (im-pra'dent), a. [b F. imprudent 
B Bp. Pg. It. Impruaente, < L. impryden(U)a, 
inprHdvn(t-)ay unforesighted, imprudent, < 
priv. + pruden{U)a, foresighted, prudent: see 
prudent. Qi, improvident.] Not prudent; want- 
ing prudence or discretion; not careful of con- 
sequences; indiscreet; rash; heedless. 

And thus, by the impruimt and foolish hardinos of the 
French earle, the Frenchmen were discomfited, and that 
valiant English knight ouermatohed. 

Hdkiuyi'e Voyagee, 11. 35. 

The spirit of the person was to be declared caltlve and 
imprudent, and the man driven from his troublesome and 
ostentatious vanity. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 18.‘)5)^ 1. 02. 
=8yn. Incautious, oarelesa unadvised, inconsiderate, 
impmdently (im-pr5Mgnt-li), adv. In an im- 
prudent manner; with imprudence. 

He so imprudently demeaned hymselfe that within 
shortc space he came into the handes of his mortall ene- 
mies. HaU, Hen. VI., an. 80. 

imp-troet (imp'tr€), n. [ME. impe tre, ympe tre; 
< imp 4- tree?] A grafted tree. 

Luke, dame, to morwe thatow be 
BIxt here under this ympetre. 

Sir Or/eo, quoted in Amer. Jour. Philol, VII. 180. 

Apparently it is her deeping under an ympe (or graft- 
ed) tree that gives the fairies power over Ifeurodvi. 

Amer. Jour. PhUuL, Vll, 100. 

impubaral (im-pu'be-ral), a. [< L. impubes, in- 
pubea {-puber-), nof ^own up (< in- priv. 4* 
pubea (puber-), grown up; eoo puberty), 4- -al,] 
Not having reached puberty. [Rare.] 

In impufteral animals the cerebellum is, in proportion 
' to the brain proper, greatly less than in adult. 

Sir W. HamiUpn. 

impnberty (ira-pfl'b6r-ti), n. [< »n-» 4- puber- 
ty. Cf. impuberal] The state of not having 
reached tho age of puberty, 
impubic (im-pu^bik;, a. K L. impubea, inpu- 


Ooneb leave the loathed stage, 

And toe more loathsome Aga ^ ^ 

Where pride and impudonoe un toahlon knit) 
Usurp too chair of wit 1 ^ 

B. Joneon, Just Indignation of toe Antoor. 

Off, my dejected looks ! and welcome ivygudenoe t 
My daring shall be deity, to save me. 

Fletcher {and another), False One, iv. & 
Well, for cool native inupudenee, and pure innate prlds^ 
you haven’t your equal Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre^ xxiv. 
■Byn. Impertinenoe, Impudenee, Effrontery, Saueimee, 
•Pertneee, Audmeee, audacity, insolence^ iHUranoe, pie- 
sumption, boldness, face. Impertinenee is primarily ncm- 
portinenoe^ conduct not pertuning or appropriate to the 
olroumstanoe^ and is hence a disposition to meddle with 
what does not pertain to one, and more specifioally un- 
mannerly conduct or speech. Impudenee is unblushing 


Below tho age of 


. - . r< 

hea, not grown up, 4- -ie,] 
puberty. 

impudence (im'pv-dens), n. [< HE. impudence, 
< OF. (alHo F.) impudence b Pg. impudenda 
s It. impudensa, < L. impuaentia, inpudenUa, 
shamelessness, < impuaen(t^a, inpuden(t-)8, 
shameless: see impudent] The character or 
quality of being impudent, (a) Want of modesty ; 
uamelessness; inoeUcacy. 

Ring. What daFst thou venture? 

Bel. Tax of impudenee, 

A strumpet’s boldness, a divulged shame. 

Shak., All's Well, II 1. 

(6) Impudent behavior; brasennses; eAraotMy; insdenoe. 


of otoers ; it is audacious and brazen-faced. Saue&me la 
a sliarp kind of impertinenco, chiefly in language, and pri- 
marily from an indnior. It is, in language, essentially toe 
same with pertneee, which, however, covers all indecorous 
freedom of oearing toward others ; pertneee is forwardness 
inappropriate to one's years^ station, or sez. Mudeneee is 
tho only one of these words seeming to refer primarily 
to character ; in thia use it implies mauneri or language 
which might be exjiectod from lack of culture or gOM 
breeding, and iiioludos what is said or done from a de- 
sire to be offensive or uncivil See arrogance. 
impndencFt (im^pu-dgn-si), n. 1. LEck of pu- 
dency; BnamelessnesB ; immodesty. 

We, viewing their inoontinencie^ should flye toe lyke 
ifnpudeneie, not follow tho like excesse. 

Lyly, Euphttoi^ Auat of Wit, p. 98. 

8. Eifirontery; insolence. 

Pray heaven she can get him to road ! he should do it 
of hiB own natural impudency. 

D. Joneon, Every Man in his Humour, Iv. 1. 

impudent (im'pu-dent), a. [< ME. impudent b 
F. impudent ss 6^. Pg. It. impudentc, CL. impu- 
dent t-)8, inpudeft(t-)a, shameless, < i/i- priv. 4- 
puaen(t-)a, ashamed: see jmdent] 1. Immod- 
est; shameless; brazen; indelicate. 

Wltli that a joyous fellowship issewd 
Of Minstrales making goodly morimont, 

With wanton Bardos, and Bymers impudent, 

Sipeneer, F. Q., 111. xli. 6. 

A woman impudent and mannish grown 
Is not more loath'd than an uffomfnate man. 

Shak., T. and C., ill 8. 

2. Offensively forward in behavior; intention- 
ally disrespectful; insolent; poBsessed of un- 
blushing assurance. 

Nor that the calnmnioiis reports of that imjgitdent de- 
tractor . . . hath at all attached, much less dejected me. 

Ji. Joneon, Volpotie, il 1. 

8, Manifesting impudence ; exhibiting or ohar- 
aotorized by diBrespeot toward or disregard of 
others. 

There is not so inumdent a thing in Nature as the sawoy 
Look of an assured Man, confident of Riiocess. 

Cofigreve, Way of the World, iv. 6. 

Apartments so decorated can have been meant only for 
. , . t>eop]e for whom life was inniudent ease and com- 
fort. H. James, Jr., ’Trans. Rketohes, p. 208. 

sByn. 8. Bold, bold-faced, brazen-faced, presumptuoui^ 
pert, rude^ saucy. Reo impudence. 

impudently (im'pi|l-dent-li), adv. In an impu- 
dent manner; insolently. 

At once assail 

With open mouths, and impudently rail. Sandye. 

impndicity (im-pv-dis'ji-ti), n. [< F. impudi- 
ciUf < ML. ^imj[mdieita(P)8 ; equiv. to It. impudi- 
oizia ss Sp. rg. impudieUsia, < L. impudicitia, 
inpudicitia, immodesty ; < impudioua, inpudicua, 
immodest, < in- priv, 4- puaieua, modest, < pu- 
dere, feel shame.] Lack of pudicity; immod- 
esty; shamelessness. 

Many of them full of impudicitie and rfbandrie. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesieb p. 86. 

impTUpi (im-pfin'}, V. t, [Formerly also evy^ugn; 

< ME. impugnen, inpugnen, < OF. (also F.) im- 
pugner b Pr, impugnar, enpugnar, empunhar b 
B p. Pg. impugnar b It. impugnare, impungare, 

< L. impugnare, inpugnare, attack, assail, im- 
pugn, < in, on, against, 4- pugnare, fight, < pug- 
na, a fight: see jmgnacioua. Of. expugn, op- 
pugn,] To.atta^ by words or arguments; 
contradict; assail; call in question; gainsay. 

And which [what sort of] a pardoun Peres badde alle toe 
peple to oonforte^ 

Andbow the prest impugned it with two propre wordee. 

Pienr Plowman^), vil 147. 
The Commons were Insisting on severer measures 
against heresy, and atiU were mvugnhm the laws and 
oourhh by which only heresy oould be extirpated. 

Stuhbe, Medieval and Modem Hist, p. 888. 

impugnablo (im-pfi'nsrbl), a, [s Bp. impugnar 
lie B It. impugnabHes as impugn 4- -able.] Ca- 


pable of being imputed, 


impugnation (imj 
pugmUon b Pr. 


•nft^shqn), n. [b F. im- 

' mrg,impug- 
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^ I It. impv^naaiwM^ < L. impugnaHo{;ii^\ 
an attack, < impugnaref 
aorc, attack: see Assault; opposi- 

tion; contradiction. [Rare.] 

The fifth U A peipetuel impuginatim and self-oonfllot^ 
either part labouring to oppoee and vanquish the other. 

USp. HaO, Uemedy of Discontentment^ I la 


lllinillcs of a mottoili the STstem of impulsive foroee 
re^hedto produce “ " ^ " ' 


Vo one can object any thing to purpose against prvex- 
Istence from tlie unoonceivableness of it, until he know 
the particular frame of the hypothesis* without which all 
relating to the manner of the thing wlU be 
wide of the mark, and but little to the business. 

OkMoillOt Pre-existence of Souls, iv. 

impugner (im-pii'nSr), n. One who impugns; 
one who opposes or contradicts. 

I mean not only the seditious libellers, but imgugnert 
of the king's regafiUes. 



required to produce m motion, compounded into a single 
impulsive wrench.~Impil1iS-WhiaL See fche 0 f.^llar- 
TOUS iminilSS, the molecular disturbance wliich travels 
along a nerve from the point of stimnlation. In the con- 
dnouon of such Impulaea which serve as stimuli to pe- 
ripheral or central oigani^ the function of nerve-libers con* 
sists. « Byn. 8. InAitotmoni, etc* (see motfmX incitement. 
impulBe (im-puls'), V. f.; pret. and pp. impulsedt 
ppr. impuUing. [< L. impulsust impulsust pp. of 
impellere.inppllere^ impel: see impel^v>y and 
pulae, n.j To give an impulse to; incite; in- 
stigate. 

I leave these ptoght^i&uM to Gk>d, that knows the heart, 
. . . whether they were fmpulMc 
Calaphas, to vent that which thi 

whewer they were inspired like ! , . „ 

of the Lord. Bp Hadt$U Abp. WlUlama, fi. 49. 

Jet. Taylor, Works <ed. 1836X H. 99. ^mpnl ftf on (im-pul'shon), n. [< F. impulsion as 
ixapugnmeilt (im-pun^ment), n. [< impugn + VrTimpulsio b Sp. imiiulsion a Pg. impulsBo = 
-mcnf. j The act of impugning, or the state of It. impulsione^ < L. impulsio{n-)f mpui8io(n-^)f a 
being impugned. [Bare.] pushing against, pressure, < imj^llerc, inpeltere. 

It must not be an impugnmont to his manhood that he pp. impuisua, inpulsus, push against : see itih 
cried like a oliild. IS. Howard, Jack Asliore, xlvU. jtcl, impulse. \ 1. The act of impelling or im- 
Impuissadioet (im-pu'i-sans), it. [< "F.impuis- parting an impulse; impelling force or action, 
sanco, < impuisaant, powerless: see impuiaHantJ] 

Powerlessness; impotence; feebleness. 

▲s he would not trust Ferdinando and Maximilian for 
supports of war, so the impuUoam of the oiie^ and the 
double proceeding of the other, lay fair for him for oooa- 
iions to accept of peace. Bacon, Hist Hen. VII. 

John de la Gasso was a genius of fine jiarts and fertile 
fancy ; and yet . . . ho lay under an impaUtumcc, at the 
same tim& of advancing above a line and a half in the 
compass of a whole aummer'a day. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, v. 16. 

ImpnlBBantt (1m-pu'i-s^t), a. [< F. impuiaamt^ 
powerless, < in- priv. powerful: see 

puiaaantJ\ Powerless; impotent; feeble. 

Cravingyour honour’s pardon for so long a letter, car- 
rying so empty an offer of so impuiemnt a service* but yet 
a true and unfeigned sigiiifloation of an honest and vowed 
duty,- 1 cease. Bawm, To the Lord Treasurer Burgbley, 

impulBe (im^puls, formerly im-pulsOy n, , 

Bp. Pg. It. impulao, < L. impulauay inpulaua^ 
push, pressure, hicitomont, < impellere, inpeU 
lere, pp. imjmlauSf inpulsuaf push on, impel : see 
impel] 1. Force communicated suddenly; 
the efl€ 
push. 


Medicine . . . considereth the causes of diseases* with 
the occasions or impideiona. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, it. 196. 
They know the rteht and left-hand file* and may 
With some impomon no doubt be brought 


impnnlblet (im-pd'ni-bl)* a. [b Pg. 

ss It. impunibile, not deserving punishment < 
L. in- priv. H- ML. pun^lia, punishable, < Xu 
tmnire, punish: see punish.] Vo^unishable. 
impuniblyt (im-pu'ni-bli), udv. Without pun- 
ishment; with impunity. 

Xenophon repreaents the opinion of Socrates, that . . 
no man impuwa^ violates a law establishedby the goda. 

MUis, Knowledge of DIvino ThlDgs, p. SS. 

impunity (im-pU'^-ti), n. ; pi. impunMea (-tiz). 
[CF. impunite b Bp. imntnMod s Pg. impuni^ 
dade b It. impunita, < L. impunita(U)8f inpuni^ 
ta(U)a, omission of punishment, < impunasy in- 
puntaf without punishment: see impuns,] 1. 
Kxemptidn from punishment or penalty. 

Impunity and remlssenes, for certain, are the bans of a 
Coiiiniouwealth. Miltan, Ai^pagitioa, p. 86. 

The impunity with which outrages were ooB^tted iu 


the ill-lit and Til-guarded atreets of London duilM the 
flrat half of the ^hteenth centuiy can now hsiw be 
realised. Leaky, Bag. in ISth Cent, Hi. 

2. Freedom or exemption from injury, suffeiS 
iug, or discomfort. 

The thistle, as is well known, is the national emblem of 
and the nation^ motto is apprapriate, 

" *■ " * ^ ahall prove 


L ittovoke 
Brando. 


lect of an impelling force; a thrust; a 


To pasa the AH G of war, and come 
Unto the horn-book. 

Beau, and FL, Thierry and Iheodoret, IL 1. 
2. Moving or inciting influence on the mind ; 
instigation: impulse. 

Thou didst plead 

Divine impulaUm prompting how thou mightst 
Find some occasloti to infest our foes. 

MUUm, 8. A., 1. 422. 

Surely It was something in woman's Shape that rose be- 
fore him with 'all the potent charm of noble impultion 
that ia hen aa much through her weakness as her strength. 

Lowell, Wordsworth. 

F. tn»- 
Impulaivo; 

. ^ ig the power 

of dziving or Impelling; moving; impellent. 

His quick aye, fixed heavily and dead, 

Stin not when prick'd with the impuMve goad. 

Jbrayton, Moses, IL 


Scotland, . . 

ing **lIemo mo impune lacesset,” Vobody 
me with impunity. 

impuiationt (im-pu-r&'shon), n. [< L. ^impu~ 
ratio(fh)f < ^impurare, make impure: see tm- 
purCf e.] The act of making impure. 

And for these happy rcgioni^ which are oomfortshijr 
illumined with the saving doctrine of Jesus Christ* mij 
it please you to forbid tboir im.jmratian by the noysome 
foggea and mista of those mls-opinion^ whose veiy prln- 
cipTes are profesiedly robellioua 

Bp. Han, (Christ and Come. 


.Pg.It. 

1 


™ uoweu, wo 

r J impulsive (im-pul'siv), a. and n. [s 
pulsif s Pr. impulaiu ss Sp. Pg. It. tm 
HA impulse ^ve.] I, «. 1. Having tli 


Poor men ! poor papers! We and thqy 
mpulneetoi 


Prior, 


Do some force obey. 

2. Actuated or controlled by impulses; swayed 
by the emotions: as, an impulsive child.— 3, 
Kesulting from impulse: as, impulsive move- 
ments or gestures. — 4. In meeh., acting by in- 
stantaneous impulse, not continuously: said 
of forces. See forced, 8 (a). sByn. 8. Ba^ quick, 
hasty, passiona te . 

It. n. That which impels; impelling cause 
or reason. [Bare.] 

Every need is an impultive to this holy office. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886X I. 286. 


To-day I aaw the dragon-fly. . . 

An inner impuloe rout the veil 
Of his old husk. Tennytmn, Two Voices. 

The sensation of red Is produced hy imparting to the 
optic nerve four hundred and seventy-four millions of mll- 
Ifoiis of impulses per second. 

Tyndall, Light and Elect, p. 66. 

A shuttlecock which has its entire state of motion sud- 
denly changed by the impulse of the battledore. 

IT. K. Clifford, Lecturei^ I. 76. 

Specifically — 2. Inmech.*. (a) An infinite force 
or action enduring for an infinitely short time, 

so as to produce a finite momentum. Btrictly 

speaking, there Is no such naturil force; but mathema- m t« «« 

tioians find it convenient to treat suob actions as the blow ImpUlsiVSly (im-pul siy-li), aav. In an impul- 
of a hammer as if of thia nature, (b) The resultant ciive manner ; by impulse, 
of all such forces acting on a body at any iu- impulBivenaBB (im-pnl'siv-nes), n. The ohar- 
stant, resolved into a couple and a force along acter of being impulsive or actuated by im- 
the axis of that couple, (c) The momentum pulse. 

produced by a force fn any time. That want of impuMveneee which diitlngnishes the 

The product of the time of action of a force Into iU in- Eanthorpe. 

tensity if it is constant, or its mean intensity If it is vari- ImPUlBOTt (im-pul'sor), n. [= OF. impulseurX L. 

8. A stimulation of the mind to action; the 
impelling force of appetite* desire, aversion, or 
other emotion; especially, a sudden disposition 
to perform some act which is not the result of 
reflection; sudden determination. 


AIbo impu»etured. 


inpeUereypp. impulsua, inpulsus. impel: see im- 
pel, impulse.] One who or that which impels. 

The greater compression is made by the union of two 
impvdeore. Sir T, Browne, Garden of Gyrus, U. 

(im-pungk'tat), a. [< in-8 + puno~ 

Not punctate; not marked with points. 


whether for good or evU. Preoooit, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 19. 
inMto^r^ptings o? sotivlty in’whioh^there is no oletf 


impimctlial (im-pnngk'|^-Bl)f a. [b It. im~ 
puntuale; as in-8 + punctual.] Not punctual. 


innate promptings of activity In whloh there it no clear 

repreieiitatiouof a pleasure, and consequently no dlstthot [Kare.J . ^ 

desire. J. Sully, Outtinea of Psychol., p. fiSU impunctulity (im-pungk-t\l-ari-ti), n. [b 

— impuntualiid ; nsimpunotual + -i^.j Lack 

or neglect of punctuality. [Bare.] 


Does he take inaplration from the Church, 

Directly make her rule hia law of life? 

Not he: hia own mere impulse guides the man. 

Browning, Bing aud Book, IL 826. 

4. Any communication of force; any compel- 
ling action; instigation. 


Meantime hy Jove’s impuleo, Mesentlua armed 
Buooeeded Tumua Bryden, JBneid, x. 976. 

He [Dean atanleyl was a constant preacher, and gave a 
great impulse to the practice already b^un of inviting dls- 
liiigniahed preaohera to the abbey. 

Bnoye. Brit., XXll. 452. 

6. A mental impression; an idea. [Bare.] 

I had always a strong impuloe that I should some time 
recover my Itb^. Sw(ft, Gulliver’s Travehs il. a 

6. Shock; onset. [Bare.] 

Unmov'd ths_two united Chiefs abldsi, 

idreosivetheWar. 

> Queen Anne (170^ at U. 


Bnitaln the In^ndukand reoeive t 
Mpr,^eto( 


Unable to account for his impunetualUy, aome of hia 
intimates were dispatched in quest of him. 

Odseroer, No. 169. (XoMm.) 

impniictiireil^ (im-pimgk't^)i a. Same as im- 
punctate, 

ImpUHet (im-pun'), a. [= Sp. Pg. It. impune, 
< L. impunis, without punishment, < in^ priv. 
+ poma, punishment, penalty : ueepain, penal] 
Unpunished. 

The breach of our natlonid statutw can n^ golmiNcMe 
by the plea of ignorance. Jiev. T. Adame, Works* L 886. 

impnnelvt (im-pfin'li), adv. Without punish- 
ment. Jldrea. 

Thou slnn’st impunely, bat thy fore-man paid 


impure (im-pur ' ), a. [ss F. impur s Sp. 
impuro, < L. impurus, inpurus, not pure, ^ in- 
pilv. + purus, pure: see pure,] 1. Not pure 
physically ; mixed or impregnated with extrai- 
neouB, and ospocially with offensive, matter; 
foul; feculent; tainted: as, impure water or 
air; impure salt or magnesia. 

Breathing an impure atmosphere injures the mind aa 
well as the body. Huxley ana Voumano, Physiol., 1 886. 

2. Not simple or unmixed; mixed or cbmbined 
with something else : said of immaterial things. 

Unless one surface of tho prism be covered by an upaqne 
plate* with a narrow slit In It parallel to the edge d the 

prism, the " " ’ ' * " 

ie. the 
overlap 

8. Not pure morally; unchaste; obscene; lewd: 
as, impure language or ideas; impure actions. 

Mine eyes* like sluice^ . . . 

Shall gnih pure streams to pur^^y 

One could not devise a more proper hell for an impure 
Spirit than that which Plato has touched upon. Addtfon. 

4. Of a contaminating nature; causing defile- 
ment, physical or moral ; unclean; abominable. 

Defaming as impure what God declare! 

Pure, and commands to some* leaves free to sU. 

MUton, P. L., iv. 748. 

The notion that there Is something impure and deal- 
ing, even in a Just execution, is one which may be traced 
through many ages* and executioners, as tho minister! of 
the law, have been from vezy ancient times regarded as 
unholy. Lecky, Europ. Morals, II. 4L 

6. Not in conformity with a standard of cor- 
rectness, simplicity, etc.: as, an impure style of 
writing.— iminire s^oglsm, a syllogism which in- 
volves an immediate inference. aSpn. L Dirty, flltlgr-— 
8. Coors<^ gross, ribald, vulgar, immodest, bawdy. 
Impuref (im-pfip'), r. [< L. ^impurare (in pp. 
impuratus), make impur^ < impurus, inpuru^ 
impure: uee impure, a.] I. trana. TomalceJt: 
pure; defile. 

What longer suffering could there be, when BSligton It 
adf grew so void of sincerity, and the greatest shows of 
purity were impur'd / Milton, Hist Eng., v. 

n. intrana. To grow impure. Daviee. 

Pure, in she (tho soull came: there living Bheo impureo; 
And suffers there a thousand Woes the ^tte. 

Sylsester, tr. of P. Mathieu’s Memoriali of Mortality. 

In an impure maa- 


i-pur'li), adv, 

AlVKy FVAUU impurity. 

impureilOBB (im-pur'nes), «. The qualiiy or 
condition of being impure; impurity. 

Impuritant (im-pfi'ri-t8n), ». [< + .Pur*- 

tan.] One who is not a Puritan. [Bare.] 

If tboee who are tearmed Battle-heads and ImpuolUma 
would take up a Beeolutton to begin In moderation of 
haire* to the just rwroach of those that are called Puri- 
tans and Eound-heads, X would honour their manlfnsaai 
F. Wont, Simple OUUir.p. 88. 

impurity (im-pH^ri-ti), n.; pi, impuriUee (4is). 
lstF.impuretemn.impMiatmi^.inmiidM 
B Pg. impmidade b It. impuritd, X L. isipiiii* 
(a(t-;8| ii^»urita(b)e, impurity, < fSQNinif^ hgfSh 


»jm- 



ruBf impure: eee impufe,'\ 1. The condition or 
quality of being impure, in either a physical or 
a moral sense. 

The loid of a meo grown to an inward and real imim- 
WKg. Ulvoroc^ iL C. 

Oor Savlouri to shew how much God abhors Iwpurity. 
• . . deolarea that the unmortifled Desirea and Inward 
Xniti are veiy diipleailng to God ; and tliercfore^ that 
tfaoM who hope to lee Goo must )}c l*urc in Heart. 

StUlinyflMt, Bermoni^ III. viL 

2. That which is or makes impure, physically 
or moraJly : as, impurities in a liquid. 

But no perfection le au abaolute 
That eome impurity doth not pollute. 

Sheuc,, Lnoreoe, 1« 864. 

1. Undeanneai, dlrtiiiOM^ fllthiueie; Imnudeily, 

r, groMnesa, vuljipffity. 

Iinp1irpl6i t Hee empurple. 

Impatability (im-pQ-ta-biri-ti), n. [a F. im~ 
vutdbiHt^ ss Sp. imputabilidiid s Pg. imputabi- 
Udade; as imputable + -itu: see The 

character of being imputable. 

If now we can flay what is commonly prefluppoeed by 
imputabUity, we shall have accompllahed the first part of 
our undertaking, by the discovery of what reBponaibility 
means for the peome. 

F. B. Bradley, Ethical Studies, p. 6. 

Imputable (im-pu^tsrbl), a. [ss F. imputable as 
8p. imputable b Va“imputavel ss It. impuiabile; 
aa inipute + -ahte.] 1. That may be imputed, 
charged, or ascnbod; attributable. 

These (flins^ I say, in the law wore imputable, but they 
were not imputed. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886X II. 434. 

This ciroumstance la chiefly imputaJbU to the constancy 
of the national legislature. Preeeott, Ferd. and Isa., Int. 

2t. Acousable ; chargeable with fault. 

The fault lies at bis door, and she is in no wise fmpufa- 
He. Aylige, FUTMgon. 

illiputableneM(im>pu^t^bl-ueB),fi. The qual- 
ity of being imputable ; ’imputabUity. 

Til neoenary to the impuf oftfenestf of an action that it 
be avoidable. NefrrlM. 

Impntably (im-pu' tfi.-bli ), adv. By ii^utation. 
Impatatlon (im-pu-ta'shgio, u, [s F. imputa- 
Hon s Sp. imoutaeion ss Pg. imputagdo ss It. 
imputajHanOf < LL. imputatto(n^), iupuiatio(n-)f 
a eharge, an account, < imputare, inputare* 
charge, impute: see impute. \ 1. The act of 
imputing or charging ; attribution ; ascription : 
as, the imputation of wrong motives. 

lit I had a suit to Master Hhallow, I would humour his 
men with the inijiutatian of being near their master. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., v. 1. 
This [self 'Conscious volition] is the oonditiou oi imputa- 
tion and responsibility, and bore b^ins the proper moml 
life of the self. F. ll. Bradley, Ethical Studies, p. 267. 

2. That which is imputed or charged; specifl- 
eally, an attribution of something censurable 
or evil; censure ; reproach. 

Truly I roust needs lay an imputation of great diacre- 
tlon upon myselfe. (Joryoit, Cruditlea 1. 188. 

Let us be careOil to guard ourselves against these 
snroundlesi imputatione of our enemies, and to rise above 
them. AddUim. 

Doettllie Of imputation, in thovU., the doctrine that the 
Bln cf Adam is attributed or laid to the charge of Ids nos- 
so that they are treated as guilty because of it, 
and the righteousness of Christ is attriliiited or cred- 
ited to the believer, so that he is treated as righteous be- 
canae of it.—- mediate imputation, the doctrine that not 
the guilt, but oidy the consequences of Adam's sin, attach 
to ms descendanta. 

impatatlTe (im-pu't^tiv), a. [s F. imputatif 
ss Sp. Pg. imputaHvo, < LL. imputativuSf charg- 
ing, accusatory, < L. imputarc, charge, im- 
pute: see impute.1 Coming by imputation; 
mputed. 

Some say they have imputoHve faith ; but tbon so let 
the saorament be too : that is, if they have the parents' 
faith, . . . then so let baptism be imputed also by deriva- 
tio^rom them. Jer. Taylor, Wow (ed. 1836), II. 884. 

The fourth is the in^nitative righteousness of Christ, 
either exploded or not rightly understood. 

H. J\rrfmfi,Bp.bull. 

tmpiBtatiTely (im-p&'t^tiv-li), adv. By impu- 
tation. 

lapilte (im-putOf V, t; pret. and pp. imputed, 
ppr. inu^Ung. [< F. imputcr ss Sp. Pg. impu- 
tar ss lx. imputare, < L. imputare, inputare, en- 
ter into the account, reckon, set to the account 
of, attribute, < in, in, to, + jmtare^ estimate, 
reckon: see putative. Cf. compute, depute, re- 
pute,^ 1. To charge; attribute; ascribe; reck- 
on as pertaining or attributable. 
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We Oiqngtf deepdsld, farsighted plsos to I 

Napoleon ; but the best cf tbw powerwas in nature^ not 
in them. Em&rwn, Bpirltual Lawa 

2. To reckon as chargeable or acousable; 
charge; tax; accuse. [Karo.] 

All that I isy is certain ; If you fall, 

Bo not impute me with it ; l sm clear. 

FUtOier (and atuAker), Noble Gentleman, L 1. 

And they, sweet soul, that ihoat impute a crime. 

Are prouest to it, and impute themselves. 

Tennyson, Merlin. 

3. To attribute vicariously; ascribe as derived 
from another: used especially in theology. See 
doctrine of imputatim, under imputation. 

Thy merit 

Imputed shflll absolve them who renounce 

Their own both righteous and unrighteous deeda 

jr&toii,P.L.,ilL281. 

4. To take account of; reckon; regard; con- 
sider. [Rare.] 

If we impute this last humiliation m the cause of his 
death. Gibbon. 

Imiiuted msliee. See«naii 00 .--inipntodqiialltyt,in 
metaph.. the power oi a body to affect me sensoa as color, 
smell, etc. 

Secotidaiy and imputed qualitiei, which are but the 
powers of scveriil oombinalioni of those .primary ones, 
when they operate without being distinctly discerned. 

Loehe. 

«8yn. AttribuU, Aaeribo, lUifer, etc. Bee aUrUmte. 
impnter (Im-pu'ter), n. One who imputes or 
attributes. 

Impntrescible (im-pp-tres'i-bl), a. [< im-8 H- 
putrea(iible,1 Not putrescible; not subject to 
putrefaction or corruption. 

Imrlgh, Imricb (Im^ridh), n. [< Gael, eanraich, 
soup.] A sort of strong soup, made of parts 
of the ox, used in the Highlands of Scotland. 

A strapping Highland damsel placed before Waverley, 
Evan, and Boiiald Bean, throe cogues or wooden vessels 
. . . containing imrieh, Seott, Waverley, zvii. 

(in), prep, and adv, [With the simple form 
in became merged in later ME. and early mod. 
£. several deriv. forms, inne, etc. I. prep, (a) 
< ME. in, un, < AS. in ss OFries. D. MLa LG. 
OHG. MHG. G. in » Icel. I » Sw. Dan. i » 
Goth, in ss OIr. in as W. yn as L. in s Gr. h, 
hi, dial, hf, in; related to Gr. ava b Gh>th. ana 
as OHG. ana, MHG. ane, an, G. an =s AS. an, 
on, E. on: see on\ and cf. in% an^l, ana-, tn-l, 
tn-ii, etc. (2i)< M e. inne, ine, earlier innen. < AB. 
innan, in, within, s OS, innan s OFries. tnna s= 
OHG. innanajinnan, innena, MHG. G. innen ss 
led. tnnan ss Dan. inden, inde ss Sw. innan, inne 
B Goth, inuana, from within, within, (c) i ME. 
inne, < AS. inne ss OS. inne s OFries. inne s 
OHG. inna, inni, inne, MHG. G. inne, within, etc. 
11. adv, (a) < ME. in, < AS. in a OB. OFries. in 
ss OHG, MHG. in, also, with lengthened vowel, 
OHG. MHG. in, G. ein ss Icel. inn a Sw. in s 
Dan. t7td= Goth, inn, adv., in. (h) < ME. iwne, 
innen, < AS. inmn, etc. (c) < mE. inne, < AS. 
iMW s Goth, inna, etc.; in forms similar to 
those of the prep. See I. With these are as- 
sociatod uumorous other deriv. forms. In early 
use (AS, and early ME.) the prep, in was often 
interchangeable with the related on, which was 
indeed generally used in AS. where in now ap- 
pears. In ME. and mod. poet, and dial, use, in 
G. dial., and reg. in Soand., the prep, in is re-* 
ducod to i, in present E. commonly printed i’.] 
I. prep, A word used to egress the relation of 
presence, existence, 8ituatiou,in(du8ion, action, 
etc., within limits, as of place, time, condition, 
circumstances, etc. 1. Of place or situation: 
(a) Within the bounds or limits of ; within : as, 
in the house; in the city; to keep a sabject in 
mind. 

His word was in mins hssrt as s burning fire. 

Jor. xz. 8. 

These letters ley above fourteen days in the bay, and 
some moved the govemour to open them. 

Winthrop, Hist. New Bngland, I. 860. 

The king pitched his tents 4n a plantation of olivea on 
the banks of the river. Irving, Granada, p. 66. 

Ordinal^ language justifies us in neaking of the soul 
as »» the body, In some sense in which this term does not 
apply to any other collection of material atoma 

9. T, Ladd, Fl^iidl. Psychology, p. 686. 

(&) Among; in the midst of. 

Than the beta was so hoge, barmyt the OrSkei, 

With a pestylence in the pepuU mnet hom sore : 


Lsl not my lord impute iniquity unto me. 

2 Sam. xiz. la 

God im pu Uo not to any man the blood he ipUlsin a jnst 
mveoi, Milton, Eikonoklastsa xlz. 

Men oft are false; and, if you soaroh with Carq 
TouH find leal Iriuid GiqnM to the M 

OonpHoo, tr. of Ovid's Art of Leva 


nisi fore out to the Aides, fellyn to ground. 

And droppit to dethe on dures full mioke. 

DeotrueiionigTfoy (B. E. T. ax 1. 84ia 

2. Of time: (a) Of a point of time, or aperiod 
taken as a point: At. 

In the higianing God created the heaven and the earth. 

Ota. L 1. 


/n the initaat that 1 met with yoiL 
He bad of me a chain. Skak,, 0. of B., Iv. 1. 

(h) Of a course or period of time; Within the 
limits or duration of; during: as, in the pre- 
sent year; in two hours. 

In the while that kynge Leodqgan toke thus his ooun- 
seilo of his knyghtes, entred in the kynge Arthur and his 
oompanyc in to the jhdelse. Merlin E. T. ax ii 808. 

Whosoever were vanquished, such ss escape vpon their 
submission in two dayes after should Hue. 

Copt. John Smith, True Travela, L 186. 

We left Alexandria in the afternoon. 

JBruoo, Source of the Nile^ 1. 17. 

(c) Of a limit of time: At the expiration of: 
as, a note due in three months. 

In a bond “payable in twenty-five years" means, at the 
end of that period, not within nor at any time during the 
period. Andereon, Diet. Law, p. 688. 

8. Of action: Under process of; undergoing the 
process or running the course of : used espe- 
cially before verbal nouns proper, or the same 
used participially. 

Forty and six yean was this temple in builiUng. ^ 

This spacer extending Eastward from Ob, a Kusse was a 
Summer in trauelling, and Hued there fiyeares. 

Purehae, lllgrimage^ p. 481. 

Not much better than that noise or sound which musl- 
oians make while they are in tuning their instruments. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, XI. xxiv. 1 1. 

The Moorish oavaliera when not in armor, delighted in 
dressing theroudvei in Persian style. 

Irving, Granada, p. 6. 

4. Of being: Within the power, capacity, or pos- 
session of : noting presence within as an inher- 
ent quality, distinguishing characteristic, or 
constituent element or pari, or intimacy of re- 
lation: as, he has in him the making of a great 
man; it is not tn her to desert him. 

At that day ye shall know that I am my Father, and 
ye in me, and I in you. John ziv. 80. 

If any man be Christ, ho is a new creature. 

8 Cor. V. 17. 

Why, thou dissemblest, and 
It is <n me to punish thee. 

Beau, arul FI,, Maid’s Tragedy, ill. 1. 

But to gitto him his due, one wcl-furuiiht Actor has 
enough in him for flue common Gentlemen. 

Bp. Marie, Mioro-cusmographie^ A Player. 

6. Of state, condition, circumstance, or manner: 
In the condition, state, etc., of: as, in sickness 
and in health ; painted in yellow ; in arms (arm- 
ed): in doubt; in very deed; paper in quires; 
gi'aiu in bulk; the party in power. 

Ho in the red face had it. Sltak., M. W. of W., 1. 1. 

Look to my shop ; and if there come ever a scholar in 
black, let him spw with mo. 

Beau, and FI., Woman-Hater, ill 8. 

I am at this instant in the very agonies of leaving col- 
lege. Gray, Letters^X 16. 

Muley Abul Hassan received the cavalier in state, seated 
on a magnificent divan, Irving, Granada, p. 18. 

Bow could I know that your son would arrive <n lafoty? 

M. IF. Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. 67. 

6. Of range, purview, or use: With regard to; 
within the range of: as, in politics ; in theology 
or philosophy; botany, etc.— 7. Of number, 
amount, quantity, etc. ; (a) Within the body or 
whole of; existing or contained in: as, there 
are ten tens in a hundred ; four quarts in a gal- 
lon; the good men in a community, (b) To 
the amount of; for or to the payment of, ab- 
solutely or contingently: as, to amerce, nind, 
dne, or condemn in a thousand dollars. 

Whereupon the lliebans at their retnme home oon- 
demned euoiy man in the summe of ten thousand 
Braohmea. Forth, tr. of Plutarch, Pelopidaa P- 8SL 

Lord Ellbank, a very prating, impertinent Jacobite, was 
bound for him in nine thonsand pounds, for which the 
Duke is determined to sue him. Walpole, Letters, II. 40. 

8. Of material, form, method, etc. : Of ; made of; 
consisting of; with: as, a statue in bronze; a 
worker in metal ; to paint in oils ; a book written 
in Latin ; a volume in leather or oloth ; music in 
triple time. 

Grispe heris A dene, aU in oonrs yelows^ 
the borders blske of his bright ena 

BeotruetionttfTroyiE. E. T. B.X I 8868. 
For 1 wlU raise her statue in pure gold. 

Shak., B. and J., v. 8, 

It (a newkpaperlls in Turidlh and Arabic. 

M. W. Lane, Modem Egyptians^ IX. 861. 

But besides these statues in wood and stona, a few in 
hronae have also been diaooverad. 

Luey M. MiteiheU, Hist. Ancient Bculptore^ IL 

9. Of means or instruments: By means of; 
with; by; through. 

In thee ShaU all natkms be Ussied. OaL 111. S. 

Yon shew yonr loves ia thsse laige mnltttiidSB 
That comb to meet ma 

Bssm sna FI., Xing Md No XISG a & 



• In 

1, Ttnr ittOTldan^ jireventliig the wont, dltmonnted 
from vpj honc^ eiid lead him in my hand. 

Coryat, Crudities L 89. 

10. Of oanse or oooasion: From; beoause of; 
on aoeount of; for the sake of: as, to r^oioe in 
an ancient lineage ; in the name of God. 

It tears must be, 

I shottld in Juitioe weep 'em, and for you. 

FUteMT, Valentinian, It. 4. 
Old All Atar had watched from hia fortreM every move- 
ment of the Chriatian army, and had exulted fn all the 
enora of its oommanden. Irving^ Granada, p. 68. 

Bvery feature In that marveloua aoene delighted him, 
both in Itadf and for the sake of the Innumerable aaaooia- 
ttona and images which It oonJured up. 

mwlyan, Macaulay, L 822. 

11. Of end: With respect to; as regards; con- 
cerning. 

And thsy glorified God in me. Gal. L 24. 

For the slaughter committed they were in great doubt 
what to do 4n & Winthrop, Hist. New England, Xl. 800. 
There is nothing else I could disobey you in. 

Sh$ridan, The Duenna, L a 
Men adroit 

In speech, and for communion with the world 
Accomplished. Wardtuwrth, Prelude zlii. 

12. Of proportion or partition: From among; 
out of: as, one in ten. 

Few in millions 

Gan speak like us. Shot,, Tempest, U. 1. 
18. Of motion or direction: Into: as, to break 
a thing in two; to put in operation. 

I wil the^ withonten dredu 
In sttche another place lede. 

Chaucer, House of Fame, L 1914. 
Bences villain ! never more come in my sight. 

Shak,, Aich. XL, v. & 
His Pipe in pieces broke. 

Oonarcpe, Death of Queen Maiy. 

14. Of purpose, intent, or result; For; to ; by 
way of : as, to act in self-defense ; in conclusion. 

It is not many years ago since Lapirius, in wrong of his 
elder brother, oaino to a great estate by gift of his rather. 

SleeU, Spectator, No. 248. 
In answer to the breath of prayer. 

Whittier, Uypreas-Tree of Ceylon. 

16. According to: as, in all likelihood. 

In all decencio the stile ought to confonne with the na- 
ture of the subject 

• Puttenhem, Arte of Eng. Foesle, p. 126. 

16t. Occupied with. 

He was much in the troublesome thoughts of the sins 
he had committed, both aiiioo and before ho began to be 
a Pilgrim. Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progre.«ia p. 212. 

17. On; upon: as, in the whole; in guard: in 
various ar^aio uses now more commonly ex- 
pressed by on. 

And on this daye it was fouxiden of Helayiie in the 
mounte of caluarye. Holy Hood (E. E. T. S.X p. 154. 
“/noondicioun," quod Consoience, "that tbow konne 
defende 

And rule thi rewme in rosoun." 

Piere Plowman (B), xlx. 474. 
In the third day of May, 

To Carloile did come 
A kind oiirieoua child. 

The Boy and the Mantle (Child's Ballads, 1. 8). 
In his retumo he discovered the Towne and Country 
of Warraskoyack. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith'e True Traveli^ 1. 156. 
A certain rule could not be found out for an equal rate 
between buyer and seller, though much labor had bean 
bestowed in it Winthrop, Uiat New England, I. 880. 

We wore forced to out our mainmast by the board ; 
which so disabled the ship that she could not proceed in 
her voyage. B. Knox (Arber's Eng. Garner, 1. 848X 
In actual :existing.~Ih action, (a) Sec oefAm. (5) 
In law. See the extract 

A thing is said to be action when It is not In posses- 
sion, aiicT for Its recovery an action is ueoessaiy. 

Bavalie ana Lawrenoe, 

Ihaotto. Seeaet— lhalL See of/.— Xbaiitf for Itself, 
in the Hegelian philoe.. In the relations and conneotions 
which are really essential to it, and developed out of It— 
Ip as fox as, to the extent that 
Self-fertilisation la manifestly advantageoua in a» far 
an it insures a full supply of seed. 

Barwin, Fertil. of Orohids by Insecti^ p. 57. 
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lo tion to the mtedm^ 

A thing known in iUelf la the (sole) preaentatlve or in- 
tuitive object of knowledge, or the (sole) object of a pre- 
aentative or intuitive knowledge. A thing known in and 
throngh aomethiug else ia the primary, mediate, remote^ 
real, exlatout or represented, object of mediate know- 
ledge. ... A thing to be known in iteetf must be known 


as actually ezistiim, and it cannot be known aa actually 
existing unleaa it be known as existing in Its when and 
its where. 8ir W. Hamilton, Metaphysics, xvil. 


known as existing in Its when and 
Sir W, Hamilton, 

Xh that, for the reason that ; beoause. 

Some things thsy do in that they are men ; . . . some 
things in that they are men misled and blinded with error. 

Hooker, Eoclea. Polity. 

Xh the Abstract viewed abetraoGy ; not taking account 
of inessential conditions.— Xu the concrete, as things are 
found In the real world. 

II. adv, 1. In or into some place, position, 
or state indicated by the context: an elliptical 
use of the preposition in: as, the master Is not 
in (in the house, or at home); the ship is in (in 
port) ; come in (into the room, house, etc.) ; to 
keep one’s temper in (in restraint, or within 
bounds). 

we war inne^ ro^^iiott get nor kaat^our Anker. 

Torkington, Diarieof Eng. Travel!, p. 62. 

They went in to Heiekiah the king. 2 Chron. xxlx. la 

W<^ would I were in, that X am out with him once. 

B, Jomon, Every Man out of hla Humour, It A 
lam in. 

And what was got with cruelfy, with blood 
Must bo defended. Fletcher, Double Marriage, t A 

It being fur their advantage to hold in with us, we may 
safely trust thorn* Winthrop, Hii^ New England, II. 188. 

The old Finn stood already with a fir torch, waiting to 
light us itk B. Taylor, Northern Travel, p. 140. 

2. Inward ; coming in, as to a place. 

I see that there are three trains in and three out every 
Sabbath. Trollope, Barchester Towers, p. 29. 

8. Close ; home. 

They [left-handed fenoeri] are in with yon, if you offer 
to fall back without keeping your gnard. TaOer, 

4. In law, in possession; in enjoyment; invest- 
ed: used in expressing the nature or the mode 
of acquiring an estate, or the right upon which 
a seizin is founded: thus, a tenant is said to be 
in by the lease of his lessor (that is, his title 
or estate is derived from the leas^.— 6. Naut, 
furled or stowed: said of sails.— 6. In advance 
or in addition; bovond what was the case, was 
expected, or the like; to the good; thrown in: 
as, he found himself five dollars in. [CoUoq.] 

And ao you have the fight in, gratia IHokene, 

7. Into the bargain: as, ten cents a dozen and 
one thrown in. [Oolloq.]~Toheliifor(athiiig).to 
bo deitlned to receive, sulTer, or do(iomottaing); be nent 
i^n or oommlttod to: m, to be infer a beating ; to 5e in 
for a lark, 

I woe infer a list of blunders. 

Ooldemith, She Stoops to Conquer, iv. 

To he or keep In with, (a) To be or keep close or near: 
aa to keep a snip in with tne land, (b) To be or keep on 
terms of friendship, familtarlty, or intimacy with.— To 
bind In, come in, give in, etc. Seo the verba— To 
breed in and in. see breed.— To have one’s liand In. 
See katid.— To throw in, to add in excess; give beyond 
what is bargained or paidxor : aa, the remnant of the piece 
was thrown in. 

in^ (in), n, [< ini, adv.] 1. A person in office ; 
speoifloally; in politicif, a member of the party 
in power. 

And doom'd a victim for the sins 
Of half the outa and all the ine. 

Chatterton, Prophecy. 

There was then [17551 only two political parties, the ina 
and the outa The ins strove to stay in, and keep the outs 
out ; the outs strove to get In, and turn the iru out. 

J. Hutton. 

The disappointed Outs are lukewarm and often envious 
of the Im. Few Prineetoft Jiev., I. 07. 

averred, with a fervor 


All was ImMl St last Into foe XlnriL 

BOeomHist. Henry VIL (ad, lCilXp.«r. 

in2(in).j|7fq7, [L.,aBAS.andE.<n,ete.: seeiiAO 
A Latin preposition, cognate with En^sh la. 
It ooonra in many phrases more or less current in 
USA as 4a loco parentit, in abeentia, in ene, in pDiii, la 
etatu guo, etc. 

in^, n. An obsolete spelling of ti<n. 

In. In chem., the symbol for indium. 

in. An abbreviation of inch or inehea. 

in-i. [ME. in^ < AS. in- s OS. OFries. D. la- 
B OIlG. MHG. G. in-, with long vowel OHG. 
MHG. »M-, G. eta- a Icel. i-, inn^ as Dan. ind-m 
Sw. in^ B Goth, in- s L. in~ ( >E. in-i, q, v.) a Gr. 
ev-f being the prep, and adv. in comp. : seelitl.] 
A i^redx of Anglo-Saxon origin, being the prepo- 
sition and adverb in so used, it Is ulttansfoly 
identical with in-Q of Latin origin ; but the latter in Eng- 
lish approhensioii is often unmeaning, while alwaya 
coiivevB the distinct sense of *lii ’ or *lut 0 L' os In Mam, 
inUred, income, itdand, inlet, inmate, inside, inetght, la- 
enarc, imvrap, etc. In ingot, however, foe prefix is un- 
felt, the word being no longer recognlxvd as a compound. 
Ill consequence of its formal and original Identity udfo 
in-S, it may assume the same pbaaes, becoming lia- before 
a labial, as in impark, impen, imbitter, imhody, iimmeeh, 
immingle, or vaiyiiig to en-, as in tsnelowl, etjetter, before a 
labial to cm-, as in embed, embody, embitter, etc., foe dis- 
tinction being purely historical and depending on foe orl- 
gin^iative or foreign, of the primitive. In the etymologiea 
of this dictionary It depends on the origin of the primlave 
whether the prefix in-, meaning * in,' Is marked in-i or In-A 

in-®. [ME. in-, en-, < OF. in-, reg. en-, mod. P. 
in-, en- s Sp. in-, en- ss Pg. in-, on- s It. In-, < 
L. in-, being the prep, in (see tn^) in comp., 
and convejnug, according to the verb, the no- 
tion of rest or existence in, or of motion, direo-* 
tiou, or inclination into, to, or upon; often mere- 
ly intensive, and in later use sometimes witbr 
out assignable force. In classical L. In- gener- 
ally remained unchanged in all positions, but 
later was usually assimilated, im- before a la- 
bial, it- before I, %r- before r, whence the some in 
mod. lan^iagos. In OF., and hence in MB- 
and mod.T', and E., reg. eti-, but with a constant 
tendency to revert to the L. in-, the form in en- 
often ceasing to be used in E. or being used 
alongside of in- without distinction,] A prefix 
of Latin origin, being the Latin preposition In so 
used. It is ultimately identical with iu-i of English orl- 
glii, having the same literal sense ; but it Is often merely in- 
tensive. and in many woids bus in modern apprehension no 
assignable force. Before a labial in- in later Latin, and 
hence in Komanoe, EngUsli, etc., becomes im-, as in mbibi, 
imperU, immatutnt, etc. ; before I it becomes U-. ai in mo- 
tion. Ulude, illumine, etc. ; before r it becomes %r-, aa in ^ 
radiate, irrigate, etc. In many words derived in fSet or 


• form through the French, in- inleruhanges wlfo or has dia* 
placed the earlier English and French en-, the tendency 
beiug to use in- whenever there is a corresponding Latin 
form in in-, aa in iiwloee or encloee, inquire or enquire, etc. 
See in-1, m-i, en-s. This prefix occurs uufdt, with foe ac- 
cent^ as en- in envy. 

in-8. [ME. in-, on-, OF. eti-, in-, P. eti-, in- s 
Sp. Pg, in- B It. In-, < L. In- B Gr. av-, before 
a consonant d-, called d- privative, b Goth. 
OHG. AS. E., otc., un-, not, -less, without: see 
fcn-l , an-8, 8, in classical L. the negative In- 
generally remained unchanged in all positions; 
but later it was subject to the same assimila- 
tions and changes as in-^ above. In OF., and 
hence in ME. and mod. F. and E., sometimes 
en-, but then in E. unfclt as a negative, as in 
en-emy {ctin-imieal, etc. ),] A prefix of Latin ori- 
gin, baying a negative or privative force, 'not, 
-less, without.’ it is cognate with the English prefix 
iin-i, with which It may iiilerohangu in English forma- 
tions ; but the rule is to use in- with an obvious Latin 
primitive and un- with a native or thoroughly naturallied 


The "Ini" 


. always have . 


ward to the front end of the ohasiis: applira to heavy 
guns in foe firing position.— In bUijalL to) With blank 
spaces to be filled out; in outline: aa, to issue commls- 
ons In Mfuilr. to) With the name only: said of the in- 


to o^ering with cloth or leather. (5) Bound with boards. 
See board, IL— Xn balk, in the heap; not packed in bags, 
barrels, boxen or other separate packages : as, a cargo of 
grain in 5uMr.-la eoUTSS. See eouiwi. 

/noourst . . . it must have been foe owner of foe chest- 
nut, and no one else. Sterne, Tristram Shandy, iv. 27. 


which can only sprliig from heartfelt convictiun, that the 
incoming of the "outa" will be shortly followed Iw the 
final crack of doom. F. A. Bee., CIULIli. 459. 

2. A nook or comer: used chiefly in the phrase 
ina and OKto..-.iBs and outs, (a) Nooks and comers ; 
turns and windings: as, the ine anaouled a garden, or of 
an old house. 

Take my arm: I can guide you better so. It's dark, 
and I know foe ine and cuts. ^ 

C. F. Wobleon, Jupiter Lights xv. 

Hence— (5) All the details or intricacies of a matter: m, 
foe Ins ona oute of a question. 

Mrs. Harper was standing morslUing on foe Imr and 
oute of famfiy life. Mrs. Oraik, Agatba'a Husband, xUi. 

init (In), V. t [Also inn, now with ref. only to 
inn, fi.; < ME. innen, < AS. innian, get in, lodge, 
< Inn, In. in; see tnl, prep.] To get in; take or 
put in; house. 


And Goddis mefqy scbal ynne my oom, 

And fede me with that that j neuere l 

Hynm$ to Virgin, etc. <|L S. T. A), p. SA 


unedited, ineautioue, uncav Houm, etc. This prefix In-8 as- 
sumes the same phonetic phases as <n-i, in-a, as in im- 
parHaljimmenec, immeasurable, illiterate, irregular, eto. ; 
It is reiiuoed to i- in ignore, ignorant, eto. It oocnri UB- 
feit, with the accent, in enemy, mmity. 

-In^, -ine^. [I- ME. -in, -ine, < OF. and F. 4ii| 
-Ih6 b Pr. -in, -ina b Sp. Tg. It. -Ino, -Ino, < lu 
(a) 4nu8, -tna, -Inim b Gr. -tvoc, -Ivn, -Ivov, 
forming adjectives, as in odamanHnua (< Or. 
ddapdvTim), adamantine, priatinua, pristhie, 
etc. ; and sometimes nouns, as eophinua, < Gh*. 
Kdt^ivtK, a basket ; (k) -inua, -4na, 4num, form- 
ing adjectives, and nouns thence derive^ from 
nouns, as in eanlnito, < eania, a dog, divinua, < 
divna, a god, eguinua, <‘ equua, a horse, /emliil- 
nua, < femina, a woman, peregrinua, < pereggr, 
a traveler, eto. ; very common in proper names, 
orig. appellatives, as Auguatinua, Camnua, Oria- 
ninua, JuaUnua.etc. 2. ME. -in, -ine, OF. and 
F, -ine ss Sp, rg. It. -ina, < L. -ina, fonning 
fern, abstracts fiFom verbs (from the inf. or 
through derivativeB) or from undetenniiied 
roots, as in rupina, rapine (E. also, Unoiiflil 
F., ficKili^ rovgfifi), < f«[p6rg, snatbhf 
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fall, teaching, < j^<or, a te^er inabitllli&oe (in-ab'eti-ngna), «• F. 


(< doeere, teaoh), medicina, medicine, < m«dieu8, 
l^yaician, vagina, aheath, etc. In 4nu8, -intM, 

•4aica, ’dnuSf -dnua, -unua, etc., the aufflx is prop. 

*-410-, ** 110 -, being the extremely common Indo^ 

urtth a preoodlug vowel Inabstraotedf (in-ab-Htrak'ted), a. [< 
longtng or Bupplled to the stem. The suffix dbttraeted,'} Not abetraoted. Booker. 


atinmce; as m-8 4> ahaUnmeeo'i Want of ab- 
atineuce ; indulgence of appetite. [Rare.] 
WhAt mltery the inotf tinenoe of Bve 
Shall bring on men. MiUon, P. L., zL 47a 

<n-8 + 


-Im 4ne yopeam sometimes as -en and isult. s InabUSiTali^ (in-a-bh'siv-ii), adv, [< in^ + 
AS. and E. -en : see -m% and cf. -on, -ane, abmivGlyJl Without abuse. 

That infinite wiadom and purity of intention which re- 
sldeth in the Deity, and which makea power tooonaiat fn- 
abutivdy only there, aa in ita proper aphere. 

Lord HoriK Light In the to Paradiae (im), p. 01. 


•one, -uno. In margin, origin, virgin, etc., the 
suffix, not felt as such, is historically distinct, 
thoimh related (L. -o, -da-, -la-): see these 
words.] 1. A suffix of Latin (or Greek) origin 


:, in Latin, adjectives, and nouns thence inacoeslibility (in-ak-ses-i-biri-ti), n. [= P. 

- inaeeeaeimtS ■. Sp. iHoeeeeibaidttd ss Pg. in- 

aecetwibilidade ; as inaocoHnihle + -ity.] The 
character of being inaccessible, or not to be 
reached or approached. 

That aide which fianka on the aea and haven needs no 
art to fortify it, nature having iupplied that with the In* 
aoomOMity of the precipice. mUor, Bemaina, 1. 417. 

-ses'i-by, a. [as P. Inac- 
rg. ii 


derived',' from nouns, 'many of which formations 
have come into or are imitated in modem 
Latin and English. The proper Eimllah apelliiig, 
when the vowel ia short, la -In, which was formerly in use, 
alongalde of -I>m), in all oases, as in penuln, feminin, etc. ; 
but m present spelling 4nt prevails, whether the vowel is 
Shorty as in genuine, /mninme, maeeuline, etc., or long, as 


words, especially old contracted forms, as matin, a., mat* lUCCdfiSible (in-ak< 


\m, courin, 
w in tugm, lupins. 


pUgrim (for *pUgrin), alongside of -Ins, 
k In proper names -Ins is found, as in 


ceasihUi es Sp. Inaoce^idto = rg. inacceaaivel s It. 
inaeeeaaibile, < LL. inacceasmlia, unapproach- 
able, < In- priv. + aeceaaibiUa, approachable: 
see acoeanme*} 1. Not accessible; not to be 
reached or approached. 

The stars awaken a certain reverence, because though 
always present, they are inaeeeuible. Smereon, Nature. 


U, dead to them oalla you already tangulib In riothfnl 
ifiaetion, what will be able to quicken the more duimirii 
current exf advancing years? R. Blaifi WorkaT xL 
One by ona the noiseless years had ebbed away, and left 
him brooding in ohaxmed fnootlon, forever priqpiaring for 
a work forever deferred. 

H. JamM,Jr,, Pass. Pilgrim, p. 80S. 

inactlTe (in-ak'tiv), a. [s P. inactifs Bp. Pg. 
inaotivo, < ML. inacHvua, inactive. < L. In- priv, 
+ aoUoua, active: see aeUve,^ Not active or act- 
ing. (a) Incapable of action ; without power of movement 
or exertion ; inert ; lifeless : as, matter is of itself Inortlw. 
(6) Inoperative; not producing results; Ineffective: as. on 
inactive medicine or ohemimi agent, (e) Not disposed or 
prepared to act; in a state of non-aotlon ; idle ; indolent; 
sluggish : aa an inactive man ; inaotive machinery. 

I never saw anything so weak and Inactive aa the poor 
horses were ; th^ had not agility enough to avoid one 
stroke. a* Swinffume, Itavels through Spain, xl. 

A limb was broken ; . • . and on him fell, • . . 

Yet lying thus inaetive, doubt and gloom. 

Tennyaon, Bnooh Arden. 
id) Marked by inaction or sluggishness ; destitute of activ- 
ity : as, an Inactive existence ; the Inactive stage of insect 
life (that la the period of metamcnphosla generally passed 
In concealment). aByn. Inert, Laty, etc. (see Hie), passiva 


Auyunine, CoUatine, but regularly -In, as in Auguetiut 
Auatin, Caivin, Chiepin, Juetin, etc. 

2, A suffix of Latin origin occnrriug, unfelt in 
English, in nouns formed as nouns m Latin, as 
in ra^in or raven"^ (doublet rapine), ruin, dia- 
eipline, doctrine, medicine, etc. It occurs also 
in its Latin form -Ina (which see), and is ulti- 
mately identical with -InS, -ine^, 

[F. 4ne ss 1^. Pg^lt. NL. -ina, < 

#L; •ina a Gr. 4vy, fern, ox the adj. suffix above 
desoribed, -Ini, -ine^; used in Gr. as a fern, 
formative dim. and patron 3 rmie (a AS. and E. 

-on a G. ^n : see -eni’), as in ftptdwi, > L. heroina, 

> P. hirofne, > E. heroine, whence its use in 

NL. -Ina, E. -in®, 4ne^, in forming the names . ■ . . 

of ehem. derivatives.] 1, A suffix of Latin or inacMSSibleness (in-ak-sesl-bl-nes), n. 

Greek origin, ultimately identical with the fern. , quality or state of being inaocessible. 
of the preceding (-ini, -Inci), occurring as a mBCCOBsibly (in-ak-ses^i-bli), odv. Bo as to be 
feminine formative in Iteroine.^fb, The same inaccessible; unapproachably. 

Ev'n In the absence of Emathia's prince 


inactively (in-ak^tiv-li), adv* In an inactive 
manner; idly; sluggismy; without motion, ef- 


fort, or employment. 

Mark how he [your soni spends his time ; whether he In- 
acilfjcly loiters it away when . . . loft to Ills own inolina- 
- . w tion. Loeke, Bduoatlou, 1 126. 

He was pleased to say that he found me by no means . „ ^ r t? 

the remote sad InoccMriblcpersottaffe he had imagined, inactivity (in-ak-tiv i-ti), n. [ss F. inacH^te 
0. We JE^mccTffid Vol. of Ufe^ p. 05. = Pg. inactividade ; as tnao ' 


2f . Unapproachable in power. 

Curb your tongue In time, lest all the Gods in heav’n 
Too few be and too weSk to help thy punish’d insolence, 
When my inoeeatible hands shall fall on thee. 

Chapman, Iliad, i. 660. 

biaoomwible altitnda See okifudc.— laaoossslblB 
dlitanoss. . See dirtancc. 


, inactive + -ify.] The 
condition or character of being inactive; want 
of action or exertion ; indisposition to act or 
exert one’s self; slugc^shiiess. 

The o^moM^faitlfful to thoir system, remained in a 


wise and masterly inactivity. 

Sir J. Maekintoeh, Causes of Eevolution of 168S, viL 
»Byn. See Idle. 

The inaotnatef (in-ak'tt-i 
ate. Of. inaef] To 


At Athens, friendship’s unromitted care 

entmber held the queen 


suffix used in a special manner in chemical and 
mineraloffioal nomenclature, forming names of 
some of the elements, as in bromine, chlorin, etc., 
but usually derivatives, as in glycerin, acetin, etc. 

2b mdling usage waver* between in and ine. In this 
dlotumaiy. in accordance with the proper pronunciation, 
and with the best I'ecent usage In chemistry, the form -In 
Is generally used In preference to -Ins when both forma 
•re in uae. In chemistry a certain distinction of use is 
attempted, basic substances having the termination -Ine 
rather than -In, as aconitine, aniline, etc., and -In being 
restricted to certain neutral compounds, glycerides, glu- 
eoitd eff . ffiwA nroteida as albumin, nalmwin. etc. : but uiis 
diitlnotion is not observed in all oases. In names of min* inBcoordftllt (in-ark6r'dailt), a. [< in^ + ao- 
erals -ine is generally need. l<yom ito chemical use the i in • not Rcreeinir 

hss come to be much used in the formation of trade- . J 

more or less ahsord, of proprietary ‘^remedies," illftCCHraiT, (!»-«« w.; pi. inaocuraciea 


Still in San^uce’s cl 

Sequester'd, inaoectaibly immur’d. 

Glover, Athenald, zxl. 

inaccosmiodatet (ixi-ft-kom'$-dat), a. [<ln-8-(- 
accommodate, a.] Inconvenient; incommodi- 
ous; cramped. 

Halfe of their company dye(L • . . being infected with 


. -at), Vo t [< f»-8 + actu- 
b put in action. 

The plastick in thorn is too higlily awakened to Inootu- 
ate only an aerial body. 

GlanvUU, Pre-ozistenco of Souls, xlv. 

inactuationt (in-ak-t;U-&'Bh(>n), n. [< inactuate 
+ -ten,] Operation.' 

That thosepowers should each of them have a tendency 
to action, and In their turns bo exercised, is but rational 
to oonceivcL since otherwise they had been superfluous. 
And . . , that they should bo iiiouiisisteiit in the su- 
premest exercise and imetuaiicn, is to me as probable. 

GlanviUe, l*re-existence of Soul*, xlii. 


y« sonrvie & other 
inacomodale 


condition 


diseases wMoh this long Toiaged! their inadaptability (in-a-dap-ta-bil'i-ti), n. [< In- 
Ition brought uponthem. adaptable : see Want of adaptability ; 

AwVord,nyiDotttbrbnte^p.8i. inoaDaeitv for I ' ' 


^euras," soaps, powders, etc. 

[NL.Sp. Pg. It. -tea, < L. -tea^ 

4nua: see -In^ and -In^.l The feminine form of 
the suffix -Ini, -Inci, in the Spanish, Portuguese, 

Italian, New Latin, and Latin form, occurring 
in some English words adopted from or formed 
after one or another of these languages, as in 
ikrina, vagina, and other original Latin nouns. 

This suffix is common in New Latin feminine 
generie and specific names. 

^*8^ [NL., L.. neat. pi. of -inus, adJ. suffix : see 
4n\ -ted^.] A suffix of Latin or New Latin 
names of groups of animals, being properly ad- 
jeetives in the neuter plural, with animalia (aui- 
xnato) understood, as in AnqptefAcrtea, <Sfld 0 rlaa, inaocHrate (in-ak^fi-r&t), a. 
etc. . 

tubility (in-a-biri-ti), n. [as It. inability ; as 
lfi-8 + ability, die inhabiU^e] 1. The state of 
being unable, physically, mentally, or morally; 
want of ability; lack of power, capacity, or 
means: as, inability to perform a task, or to pay 
one’s debts. 


(-siz). l^inaecura(ie) 4 - Thestateof inadai^ble (in-a-dap'ti^b]), a. 
i, fern, of being inaccurate ; want of accuracy. ^ptmle; as te-^ + adajgiable,1 

A few instancei of Inoeoiifa^ . . . can never derogate ^ ‘ 

from the euperlatlvo merit of Homer and Virgil. 


incapacity for adaptation. 

Thii vyetem !■ lupposed to have the drawback of In- 
adaptoMlity to extenslona • 

The Engineer (London), No. 1488. 

[ss Bp. ina- 
That cannot 
be' adapted; not admitting of Captation; un- 
suitable. 


Ooldmith, Metaphors, inadaptation (in-ad-ap-ta'shqn), «. [< l/i-S + 
f My, therefore, without material inaccuracy, adaptation,'] The state of being not adapted, 
ipl^, and eepeciaUy aU addition to fitted, or smtod. 

of saving. o, s, MUl, ,• ^ ^ 


We may 
that all car 
•the result of saving. 

2. That which is inaccurate; a mistake; a 
fault; a defect; an error. 

The single description of a moonlight night in Pope’s 
Iliad contains more inaceuraeia than can be found in aU 
the Exourslou. Macaulay, Moore's Byron. 

■Byn. 1. Iiicorreotnesa inexactness.— 8. Slla inadver- 
tence, blunder. 

[< te-8 •+• occur- 


inadaptive (iu-a-dap’tiv), a. Same as inadapt- 
able, 

inadequacy (iu-ad^f-kwfi-si), n. [< inadequa( te) 
+ -cy, after adequacy,] 'The state or quality of 
being inadequate, insufficient^ or disproportion- 
ate; iiicompleteuess ; defectiveness. 

A generation ago discuMlon was taking place concern- 
ing the inadequacy and badness of industrial dwellings 
ff, Spencer, Man va State, p. 61. 


rate.] Not accurate: not exact or correct ; erro- . - ... r « . 

nedus; of persons, disposed to commit errors; ilWdeqTOte (in-^ §-kwat), a, [« F. tnad^qmt 
careless as reoards accuracy of statement. “ ®P* inadeemdo as Pg. in^eqmdp = It. in- 


Othera . . . once seated, ait, 
Through downright tnahUUy to riaeu 


careless as regards accuracy of statement. 

He is often inaccurate in bis statement of facta md 
sometimes hasty In his generalisations, 

Theodore Parker, Historic Americans, vL 
A notion may be inaceurate by being too wide. 

J, Sully, Outlines of PiychoL, p. 868. 
••ByXL Incorrect inexact, blnnderlng^ loosa 


Therei 


I to be. In the avenge German mind, an tn- 


Cowper, Talk, i 480 . inaccurately (in-ak'u-i^t-U), adv. In an inac- 


curate manner; incorrectly; erroneously. 

- ' ‘ [< ln.8 + 


to — * «««»« « inManalntanoe (in-#-kwfin't,n«), «, 
MVMintawx.1 Unaoquaintanoe. 

randlnoMliey to^k. inacquiefloeut (in-ak-wi-es'gnt), a. [< In-8 + 

H, 8pepcer,'Ptixi, of Psyobol., 1 101. aequieaeent,] Not acquiescent or acquiescing. 


adeguato; as te-8 -f adeaieate.] Not adequate; 
not equal to requirement; insufficient to effect 
the end desired; incomplete ; disproportionate ; 
defective. 

Inadequate ideas are such which are but a {Murtisl or 
incomplete representation of those archetypes to which 
tbqy are referred. 

Loeke, Hnman Understanding, XL xxxi. L 

Asoene the full horrors of which words . . . would be In- 
adequate to express. Barham, Ingoldsby Legend^ 1. 107. 
■Byn. Incommensurate^ incompetent 
inadequately (in-ad'$-kwat-li), adv. In an in- 
adequate manner; not fully or sufficiently. 

Though in some pirtloulars that sense be Inadeouatelv 
conveyed to ua Bp, Hurd, To Dr. Lelana. 


JEhpecifically— 2. In iheoL, want of power to inaett (in-alri^f 1* + act Gt, enact,] InadequateneBB (in-ad’f-kw&t-nes), n. The 

aalLaam Ain A Iamb mm ■ ■ m bMoSnaMi aa^6S^«a 0van m mAmAa saMASmdAwn ^A^A^ ^ a A ^ a 


pDeythelawof God. TheologUnshaTadistlngoldied 
bstiMM natural inability, or a supposed total natural 
taiaq^ty to obey the divine law wfthont special divine 


tesMe, impolieiioe* 

obsolete form of endhlt. 


Same as snohloffiaat 


To bring into action or a state of activity. 

The eoul In this condition wm united with the most 
tuhtflo and ethereal matter that it wm capable of teort- 
ing, OlanviXU, Pre-existence of Soul% ziv. 

inaetlOII (in-ak'sh^n), n, [ss P. inaction b Bp. 

inaeoion b inae^ b It. inaeione; as lfi-8 inadequatlont (in-ad-$-kw&'BbQTi),ii. [<lii-8 + 
+ action,] Want of action; abstention from adoption,] want of exact eorrespondenoe; 


state or quality of being inadequate; inade- 
quacy; insuffioleney; incompleteness. 

That may be collected generally from the Inadeguate- 
NSM of the visible means to most notable producttoni. 

J, Goodman, Winter Evening CouferenccM^ p IL 


labor; idi^m; rest. 


inoongmity. 


Thf diffarmoe only aililiig tnm inad§^[u«tion of In* 


Quoted In /HiUer*# Modeimtlon of ChnrOb of Bug., p» 41& 
IflAdherent (in-ad-her'gnt), a. [ss F. inadM- 
rent a Pg. inadherente; as <n-3 + adherent} Not 
adhering; specifically, in hot 9 free, or not at- 
tached to any other organ, as a calyx when per- 
fectly detached from the ovary. 

Inadhesion (in-ad-he'zbQn), n. [< tn-8 + adhe- 
sion.} The state or quality of not adhering; 
want of adhesion. 

Porcelain e\ta is distinguished from ooloriflo earths by 
inadhuion to the fingers. Kinoen. 

InadheslTe (in-ad-he'siv), a. Not adhesive. 
inadmi88ibiUty(in-ad.nus-i-bil'ji-ti},n. [aF. 
inadmissihilitd ; as inadmissible + The 

quality of being inadmissible, or not proper to 
be admitted, allowed, or received: as, the inad- 
missiUlitv of an argument or of evidence, 
inadmiwble (in-i^-mis'i-bl), a. [ss F. inad- 
misHihle s= Sp. inadmisible ss Pg. inadmissivel ss 
It. inammissibile ; as in^ + admissihle.} Not 
admissible : not proper to be admitted, allowed, 
or received: as, inadmissible testimony; inad- 
missible treatment of disease; an inadmssible 
proposition. 

Ec^ the said Warren Hastings, did, on pretence of cer- 
tain political dangers, declare the relief desired to bo with- 
out hesitation toudly tfnactmisiri&fo. 

Bwrke, Charge against Warren Hastings. 

inadmiSBibly (in-ad-mls'i-bli), adv. In a man- 
ner not ad^Bsible. 

inadvertence (iu^d-v6rHens), n, [s F. inad- 
vertanoe s Sp. Pg. inadvertenoia s It. inawer- 
tensa; as inadsertenii) + -eeJ] 1. The condi- 
tion or character 01 being inadvertent; inat- 
tention; negligence; hoedre8sne8S.»2. An ef- 
fect of inattention ; an oversight, mistake, or 
fault proceeding from mental negligouce, 

I do not dwell on this topic at present but content my- 
self with noticing the serious inadverUnee of rMaidlng the 
genus "Peeling^ as made up ozoluslvely of pUsMiure and 
pain. A. Bain, Mind, XIL fi78. 

■Byn. Ovwiiffht, etc. See neatigenee. 

Inadvertency (in-ad-vCr^tgn-si), n. Same as 
inadvertence. 

Such little niemlshos as these, when the Thought is great 
and natural, we aliould, with Horace, impute to a paraon- 
able InadmrUmey. Addimn, Spectator, Ko. 285. 

inadvertent (in-ad-vdr'tent), a. [= F. inadver- 
tant S5 It. inavvertente (in adv.),; as in^ + ad- 
iHirtent} !• Not properly attentive; heedless; 
careless; negligent. 

However, ho allows at length that men may be dishon- 
est in obtruding olrcumitanoes forehni to the object; and 
we may be imawrimt iu allowing those circumstances to 
impose upon us. 

Warburioth, Postscript to I)ed. to the Free-Thinkers. 
An inadwrUnt atop may crush the snail. 

That crawls at evening In the puldic path. 

Cowpvr, Tasl^ vi. 664. 

2. Uneonscious; unintentional; accidental. 

Another secret charm of this book [White's ** Natural 
History of Selboriio "1 is its inadverUwt humor, so much 
the more dcUoious because unsuspected by the author. 

Lowell, study Windows, p. 2. 
Bflyn. Inattentive, unobservant^ thoughtless, 
inadvertently (in-ad-v6r'tent-li), adv. In an 
inadvertent manner; heealessly; carelessly; 
inconsiderately ; unintentionally. 

She inadvertently approached the place . . , where I 
sat writing. Ootaemith, Citlion of the World, xxzv. 

inadvertisementt, n. [< in-^ + advertisement} 
Inadvertence. 

Constant objects lose their hinti^ and steal an inadver- 
tiaemMUt, upon ua Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., ill la 

inadviBability (in-ad-vi-z^bil'f-ti), n. [< in- 
advisable: see -UUtjf,} The quality of being 
inadvisable. 

inadldBable (in-ad-v!'ze-bl), a. [< <»-8 + ad- 
visable.} Unadvisable. 

-inn. [^L., L., fern. pi. otAnus: see -inei.] 
A Buinx forming New Latin names of sub- 
families of animals, being properly adjectives 
in the feminine plural, with bestke (beasts) un- 
derstood, as in Felinw, Canino}, etc. The fam- 
ily names end in -ida, 


said of persons having conflicting olfnms of ap- 
parently equal validity, in such a case the maxim of 
the law is that the position of the defendant is superior— 
that is to say, whichever olalm Is asserted by legal prooeed- 
iims is to he treated as inferior to the other, because be 
who takes legal proceedings against another has the bur- 
den of showing a better right than his adversary hat. 
illMUl-. For words so beginning, see inequi-. 
in aaniUbrio (in d-kwi-lib'ri-d). TL.: in, in; 
aqmihriOf abl. of csquilibriim, equilibrium : see 
e^UUbrimi,} See equUibriumf 1. 
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(NL.,< 

L. in- priv. + esofm, equal, 4- valva, the leaf of 
a door.] 1 . Inliamarek’s classifioation (1801), 
one of two divisions of his eonchiferous AO0- 
phaUsOf containing the inequivalve bivalves 
andthebraehiopoos: opposed to Jiquivalvia, 1. 
—2. In Latreille’s system (1825), one of two di- 
visions (called fiamilieB) of pedunculate Bra- 
chiopoda, represented by the genus Terebra- 
tula : opposed to Mquivalvia, 2. 
inafflkblliw (in-af-MiVi-ti)^. [= F. inaffa- 
hilitd; as inaffahle ^ -ity.} Want of affability ; 
reserve in conversation. Coles, 1717. 
4iairable (in-af^^bl), a. [as F. inaffahle; as inJi 
affable. Cf. ineffable, of the same ult. forma- 
tion.] Not affable; reserved. E.PhilUpSfllW}, 
inaifectatlonf (in-af-ek-tfi'shon), n. 

H- affectation.} Freedom from affectation. K. 
PhiUipH, 1706. 

inalfectedt (in-ii-fek'ted), a. [< <n-8 -I- affected^, 
after F. inaffectS s It. inaffettato ss Sp. inafcc- 
tado, < L. imffectatus, not affected.] Unaf- 
fected. Minsnm, 1617. 

Inaffectedlyt (in-a-fek^ted-ll), adv. Unaffec- 
tedly. Cockeram!' 

inaggrezBive (in-a-gresMv), a, [< »n-8 -f aggres- 
slveTj Not aggressive. 

Tlie strong Individuality and the inaggreveive nature of 
the early cults. W, E. Bf am, Aryan Household, p. 826. 

inaidable (in-a'da-bl), a, [< in-8 -f- aid 4- -able.} 
Not to be aided. [Itare.] S^k., All’s Well, ii. 1. 
inaja-palm (in-fii-jfi'pllm), n. A lofty South 
American palm, Mnximiliana regia, having a 
trunk upward of 100 feet hteb, and loaves 
from 30 to 50 feet long, ana whose woody 
spathes are used by the Cidians as cradles ana 
by hunters to cook in. The fruit is eaten by 
the Indians and much relished by monkeys, 
inalienability (in-al'^yen-^bil^i-ti), n. [bF. 
inalidnnhiUt^ s Pg. inalimiahili'dadc b It. ina- 
HenahUHt) ; as inalienable + 4tg.} The state 
or quality of being inalienable, 
inalienable (in-&Pyen-arbl), a. [b F. inaliena- 
ble B Sp. inalienable aa'Fg. inaliehavel as It. in- 
aUenabtle; as in-8 4- alienable.} Incapable of 
being alienated or transferred to another ; that 
cannot or should not be transferred or given up. 

One of the first things to be done after the resumption 
was to consolidate and render ifutlienaUe, or, so to nieak, 
amortise the crown lands. Stubbe, Const Hist, 1 866. 

inalienableneBB (in-al'yen-^bl-nes), n. Ina- 
lienability. Bailevt 1727. 
inalienably (in-aryen-^bli), adv. 80 as not 
to bo alienable : as, rights inalienably vested. 

The sacred rights of conscience iiuUieifuMy wnmaeed 
by every man. PrttMeoH, Ferd. ana Isa., L y. 

inalimental (in-al-i-mcn'tal), a. [< tn-S 4- alu 
mental.} Not supplying aliment; affording no 
nourishment. 

The dulcoration of things is worthy to be tried to the 
full ; for that dulcoration importeth a degree to nourish- 
ment; and making of things inalimmtai to become all- 
mental may be an experiment of groat profit, for making 
now victual. ^ocon, Nat Hist, 1 64a 

inalterability (in-fl,Pt6r-^-bil'i-ti), n, [b F, 
inalterability b Sp. inalterabilidad b Pg. inalte- 
rMlidade b It. inalierabiUtd; as inalterable 4- 
-ity.} Unalterability. 

From its lightness and inalterability in the air, alumi- 
num has been applied to the preparation of small weights. 

IT. A. Miller, Blem. of Chem., 1 661. 

inalterable (in-&rt^r-a-bl), a. [b F. inaltyra- 
ble B Sp. inalterable = Pg. inalteravel b It.'<a- 
alterahite; as in-8 + alterable.} Unalterable, 
inam (i-nfim’), n. [Hind., < Ar. indm, a favor, 
gift, present, donation.] In India: (a) A fa- 
vor; a boon. Hence— (5) A gift or g^t, usu- 
ally of rent-free lauds, made for religious en- 
dowments or for services rendered to the state. 
Eneye. Brit,, XV. 186. 
inamelf • V. An obsolete form of enamel. 

The tombe is . . . oouered with lead, and the top all 
inameUed with golde. HeMuyt'e Voyagee, II. 211, 

inamellerti ft. An obsolete variant of enameler. 
inamiallllim (iu-a^mi-a-bil'i-ti), n. [< inami- 
able: sae-lnlity.} The itate or quality of being 
uxiamiable. 

Insomuoh as the reprover overstens the exact truth of 
occurrenoea in order to heighten their interest, and to 
make the wished-for Impression, his cutting inamMMity 
is usuidly met with flat^ direct nention by the par^ cas- 
tigated. «/on Bee. Essay on Samuel Foote. 

inuniabl6t(in-&'mi-i^bl),a. [< in-8 4- amiable.] 
Unamiable. Coles, 1’717, 
inamiableiiaBBt (in-&’mi-a-bl-ne8), n. Unamia- 
bleness. 

inulillBrt, n. An obsolete variantof enameler. 


lllftllliB8iblBt(in<^miB^i-bl),a. [BF.liiamM* 
hie B Sp. ifiomieftie b Pg. inamUsivei m Jt. in- 
ammisstbUef < LL. inamissihiUs. that cannot bo 
lost, < in- priv. 4* amissibilis, that may be lost: 
see amieeioie.] Not to be lost. 

Had we been so fizt In an inamtHtible happineise tnm 
the beginning, there had been no vertue In the woild, nor 
any of that matchl e ssc pleasure which attends the exeiv 
else thereof. OUenviUe, Pre-exlstenee of Sonia rill. 

inamiBSiblenaSBt (in-^mis'i-bl-nes), n. The 
character of being inamissible. BaUey, 1727. 
inamorata, (in-am^-r&'tg.), n. [< It. innamorata, 
tom. ot innamorato : see inamoraie.} A woman 
with whom one is in love. 

The cBiTiage stopped, as I had expected, at the hotel 
door ; my flame (that is the vmy word for an opera Oioiiie- 
rata) alighted. Charhtte BrontS, Jane Egre, zv. 

inamoratet (in-am’^r&t), a. Jlkirly mod. E. 
also inamourate; b F. enamours b Sp. enamara- 
do s Vg.enamoradOfnamorado b li.innamarato^ 
< ML. inamoratuH, pp. of inamorare, eause to 
love, inamorari, fall in love, < L. in. in, 4* amor, 
love: see amor. Cf. enamour.} Zmamoured. 

His blood was framde for euerie shade of vertue 
To tauish into true inamourate fire. 

Chayman, Monsieur ITOlive, tv. 1, 

inamorato (in-am-o-r&'t5), n. [< It. innamo- 
rato: see inamorato.] A man -rao is in love; 
a lover. 

If a man had such an army of lovers (as Castilio anp- 
posoth), he might soon conquer all the world, except^ 
chance be met with such another army of inaimormoe to 
oppose it • Burton, Anat of Met, p. 617. 

inamonr (in-am^oT), v. t. Same as enamawr, 
in-and-in (In'ana-mO) ode. [< ini 4- and + 
ini.] 1. From animals of the same parent- 
age; from animals closely related by blood: 
as, to breed in-and-in. — 2. With constant in- 
teraction of any kind. 

The whole fiotsam and Jetsam of two minda foroed in 
and in upon the matter In hand from every point ol the 
compaas. R. L. Steneneon, Talk and TSlkers, L 

in-and-in (in 'and -in'), n. [< in-andrin, ads.] 
An old gambling game played by two or three 
persons with four dice, each person having a 
box. in implied a doublet, or two dice alike out of .the 
four; in-and-in, two doublets, or sU four dice alike. 

He is a merchant stiU, adventurer. 

At in-a>id-in. B. Jonton, New inn, IIL L 

At Fassage and at Mumohance^ at In and In, 

Where swearing hath bln counted for no itama 
TravelM of Twelve^Penee (1680X P* 78. (BaUMlL) 

inane (in-ftn'), a. and n. [b Sp. Pg. inane, < L. 
irtdnis, empty, void, appar. < in- pnv. + *-dni8, 
an element of unknown ork^n and meaning.] 
L a. Empty; void; especially, void of senheor 
intelligence; senseless; silly. 

Vague and inane InsUncts. Ji. Taylor. 

Bhylock hesitated for a moment on the fhre^ld, sad 
exhibited a speoles of inane surprise at finding a ehUd 
instead of hu brother-comedian, Mr. Bttngha^ in the 
apartment. J. A Cooke, Virginia Oomediaui, t xzviiL 
For what inane rewards he still must tqr 
To pierce the inner earth or scale the my. 

riiiidm Earthly Piiadisa U. IM. 

IMvolous, puerile^ trifling. 

II, n. That which is void or empty; void 
space; emptiness; vacuity. 

When one can find out and flnune in his mind dearly 
and distinctly the place of the universe, he will be able to 
tell us whether it moves or stands still in the undiittn^ 
guisbable inane of Infinite space. 

Loeke, Human Understanding^ IL zUL la 
Pinnacled dim in the intense inane. 

SfteUey, Prometheus UnbouiulL iU. A 
Folly and Fear are sisters twain: 

One closlug the eyei^ 

The other peopling the dark Inane 
With spocM lies. 


rAifttof.Myfloidsiidl. 


inawilar (in-ang'gv-lfir), a. [< iii-8 4- angu- 
lar^ Not angular. [Kare.] 

Inamloqiientt (in-^nil'^kwent), a. [< L. ino- 
nis. empty, 4* loguen(t-)Sf ppr. of loqui, speak, 
talk.] Same as inaniloquous. Coles. ITlT. 
ina&iloquoilBt (in-^-nil'$-kwuB), a. [< L. inanis, 
empty, + loqui, speak, talk.] Given to empty 
talk; loquacious; garrulous. JBaitoy, 1781. 
InfUDdmate^t (in-an’i-mftt), v. t [< ML. fnaiii- 
matus, pp. of inanimare (> It. Inanimafe, inaui- 
mire), put life in, animate, < L. in, 1m 4- ofilma, 
life: see animate, v,} To infuse life or vigor 
into; animate; quicken. 

ITioagh she which did inanimaU and fin 
The world be goncL yet in this last long night 
Her ghost doth wuk. Donne, Anai m WoilA L 

Iwaplwiat aB (in-an'i-m&t), a. [s F. inamlmS m 
Sp, Pg. inanimado b It. iiMmlmato; as In-* 4- 
animate, a.} 1. Not animate; having loet lile 
or vital fome: ae,tbelfiafiiBiatobody<if aasaa. 



VatUTC Inanimate employi iwaefc wwad^ 
Bat Miiiiuited Nature iweeter itill. 
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iBApertou (in-4-p«r'tiu), a. [< L. 


SSLr. TUk. 1. 1B7. ?<»*<>?«». < <»»-priv. + apertut, open : lee 
X uJ ^ to Siu'" “ unopened oo 
nanifMte bodlee on . J * 


The iton and plonete attract each _ 

the lawe which wc know reoulate inanimate bodlei on 
the earth. Mivart, Nature and 

2. Not animated; without vivacity or brisk- 
ness: spiritless; inactive; sluggish; dull: as, 

Inanmaff movements; manimate conversation. 

All the people in the date ▼illases . . . had an inani- 
mate. dejeoted, grave oouutenanoe, and aoemed rather to 
avoid thw wiah any convcraation. 

JiruGi>f Source of the Nile, 1. 64. 

»8JIL Dead, lifeleaa Inert, Roullew, spiritleia. . , .. ... 

iliaili]liatei(in-an'i-ma-ted),/>. a. Made inani- InBppealable (m-a-p© Ift-bl), a. 
mate; without life; without animation; life- iJnappealabio* 

less; spiritless. [Kare.] InappeaBable (in-a-pd^za-bl), 

Ofotd«>..n^lb«oom.inon.«ddiV pauMe ; ir^ + appeosabh.) 

A aenaeleaa oorpae ! imnimated cliw 1 


Eversrthing that oomea from them is flat, inantmaUAt 
and languid. OuMsmith, Sequel to A Toetloal Boole. 


peased. 

/»cspe, Iliad, xzli. ML inappellabillty (in-arpel-a-bil'ji-ti). n. [< In- 
ued, appollahlc ; sec MUtif."] 1 . Incapability of being 


appealed from : as, ** the inappellability of the 
councils,” CV>/cr/d^o.— 2. The condition of be- 
ing without appeal. 


laaqiiata 

After a few approitmattone the dlllerenee I 

agppneMOe- If aUom, Introd. lit of Bun!^ 

Gloiy was the cheap but inappreeiabie meed beetowed 
by the eoonomloal loverefani. . 

i. Jj'Ieroai, Amen, of lit, ZI. Isa 

i-a-prS-shi-A'shon), n. [< lfi-8 
Want of appreciation. 

< l»-8 

^ , valu- 
ing or justly esteeming.*^^ 

ry eh over tb Among mySooi^ 2d lo?, p.*Si 

ap. inapprehenalble (in-ap-re-hen'si-bl), a. [s It. 
inapprenHihilCj < LL. tnajtprehensibiliSf not ap- 
a. [as P. Iwo- prehensible, i in^ priv. + apprehensibiUSf appre- 
Not to be ap- uensible: see ajmrehenaible.'] Not apprehensl- 
ble or intelligible. 

Thoie oelestiall eonge to others inapprehanHbie, but not 
to those who were not defil'd with women. 

MUtm, Apology for Bmeotymnuna 

For here ie a predicate which be sufliclently apprebendiL 
what ie inapprehemtUdf. In the proposition being confined 
to the subject. J. U. Newman^ Oram, of Assent p. 18. 

In-8 


inaportatet (In-^.pos't&t), a. [< L. ip- prir. 
‘itr or brisk- < Gr. amerarpi, taken In the 


lH.eenee;‘8tandingaw»y': Me^tota] Not 

standing or turning away; attentive. + Nbf apprec'iativ4 ; not 

The man that will but lay his cares ^ ^ ^ ^ — 

As inapoetate to the thing ho heares, 

Shall be iby ] his hearing quickly oome to see 
The truth of travaUs lease in bookes then thee. 

Uerriekt Hesperidei, p^ 8M. 

[< l».8 + 



InaniniateneBB (in-an 'i-mat-ues), n. The state 
of being inanimate ; want of spirit ; dullness. 

Albeit the mover had been more excellent, 

Che motion have been acoouiiied less perfect, 
the deadnesB and inantmateiuiw of the aubj* 

W, Afuntaffuc, Devoute 

fnanitnafilAtilf, n. [< ML. as if »lmBflo(w-), fiaai , 

< inanimare, animate: see Infu- [NL.: see impimdUmlatc.l A section of bi' 

Bion of life or spirit; vivifying induenoo. valve inollusks whose external brauchiic are 

Habitual joy In the Holy Ohost. arising from the ifianl- destitute of posterior extensions or appendages. InapprehenBiPe (in-ap-rf-ben'siv), a. 
mofion of Christ liviug Olid breatliing within UB. Some (for example, Astreaf Area) are tetra- + aprrrehortaive,'] Not apprehensive; vritbont 

/^p. Halit Christ Mystical, branchiate and others (Lucina) dibrauchiate. .*i j 

Inanimation^ (in-an-i-ma'shou), n. [< In-8 + inappendiculato (in-an-en-dik^V-^at), a. [< L. 

animaUon,^ Inanimateuess." [Rare,] ‘ ‘ ^ 

Inanitiate (in-&-nish ' i -at ), a. [Irreg. < Ina- 
nlfl(ow) + Affected with inanition; ex- 
hausted by lack of nourishment, 
inanitiate (iu-^nish^-at), r. t . ; prot. and pp. 


inaniUaiedt ppr. inanitiating- [frreg. < imnU 
ti(on) + To affect with inaiution ; ex- 

haust by lack of nourishment, 
inanitiation (iu-fi-nlsh-i-a'shou), n. [< inani- 
tiate + -lo/i.] Tile state of being inanitiated, 
or exhausted from lack of nourishment : usually 
called inanition. 

immiMon (in-^nish'on), n. K F. inanition ss Pr. 
inanUtio s Sp. inanieion &s Pg. inani^f < LL. 
inanitio{n-)f emptiness, < L. inanire^ pp. inanitmf 
make empty, < inanie^ empty: see imneJ\ The 
oonditiou or consequeuce of being inane or 
empty; hence, exhaustion from lack of nour- 
ishment, either physical or mental ; starvation 
due to deficiency or mal-assimilatiou of food. 

And as he must not cat overmuch, so he may not abso- 

IntelyfHSt ; for, " " " " 

Hon may both 


priv. 4* appcndicuia^ dim. of appendix, an 
appendage: see appendage, appendix-'] 1. In 
sooLy unprovided with appendages, as the bran- 
chial of certain bivalve or lamellibranchiate 
molltisks of the group Jnappetidienlata,^2» In 
bot.y not appeiidaged, as the anthers in some of 
tile genera of the ‘ 
those genera in 
inappetence (in 
fence s Sp. inapeteneid s 
It. inappetensa; as l»-8 + 
of appetence ; failure of appetite. 

Home wineamish and disrelished person takes a long 


The youngmen . . • discussed the j^ittos of the prov- 
ince and sorutiniaed the behavior of their English ruletf 
with more or less inapprehendon, 

Harpet^e Mag., LXXVI. 608. 

[< lw-8 

~r- u>2fjricnvttan/v-j a'ivi* ve i vriti 

apprehension ; without suspicion or fear. 

Neither ore they hungry for God, nor satisfied with the 
world : but remain stupid and inappreheruive, without 
resolution and determination. 

Jer. Taglor, Works (ed. 188&X L 680. 
For when were tliey ever more seoure and inapprehen- 
Hve of Uioir danger than at this time? 

BtUUnyfieet, Sermon^ 1. 1 

[< lit-8 -I- 



walk to tlic physician's lodging to bog some remedy lor 

vl. 23. 


- ■m. T -.ar.-r rnrT -i i thtji j flWifi. Uu- 

iMPpropriafo (in^^-prt'pri-ft), a. [< *1^ + 
uppf'opriate,] Not appropriate or pertinent; 
not proper; unsuitable: na, inappropriate re- 
marks. 


his impp«i 0 ¥Mi. 


Jiitgkf Works, ' 


It may bo aggravated by inappropriate remedies. 

P. M. Latham, Loots, on Clinical Medicine. 


inaporopriatendSB (in-> 

add to work lu an *n«i!iwteiw In gm^blraess ; unfitnegf 
m insipidness^ a tastelessness in the , 

;>owwJ, Sermons, xxvil. IMOt (in-apt'), a. [as J 

n-^pni-ka-bil'i-ti). «• [= P. I?,! 

imppUmlle+4igA Thequal- 


I was now nearly sick fiom imnUittn, liaving taken so 
little the day before. Cltarlotte Brunk, Jane Eyre, v. 

illEtlily (iu-au'ji-ti), n. ; pi. inanities (-tiz). [< 
F. inanitd as It. inanitd, (, L. imnita(t‘)Sf empti- 
ness, empty space, < inanis, empty: see inane,] 
1. The state of being inane, (at) ISmptinees; va- 


Thia opinion ezeludcs all such inanitv, and admlU no inapplicable (in-ap'li-kj^bl), a, [: 
-''"lea but so llttlo ones aa no Imdy whatever can oome plwahle as Mp. inapUoahle s Pg. t 7 i 
will be bigger than thej', nntl must touch the cor- ■■ ® -i 


vaottltii 

to but i 

poral parts which those vacuities divide. 

Sir K, Mglty, Nature of Bodies. 

(6) Mentsl vaouliy ; senseleasnesB; BilUness; frivolity. 

But nothing still from nothing would proc^d; 

Boise or dimress^ or magnify or blame, 

Inanity wiU ever be the aaiiio. 

C. Smart, The HUliad. 

Tb flow along through a whole wlldemcss of inanity, 
without particularly arouaing the reader's disgust. 

l)e Quineey, Bbetoric, p. 227^ 

(e) Hollownesa ; worthlessness. 

He prevented the vain and precamptnousBusaian from inappUcablylin-ap' 
•eelng the minntenees and iiMnitu ot the thingR he was nlioublo manner 
^ “ nptatdipicimacy. Kingiake. 


tip^tentte. . , . , . . , , Uiap^oiHria{ene8B(inVp>'^'P”-$^»M)i»' Un- 

BniUbIraess; unfitness. 

jtom.oh. ...a u M. ta.lpMne.^^ta,tel^n«M ta the (in-apt'), «. f* P- « 

/« .. — , 1 2 jjot apt in kind or 
to the purpose or occa- 
sion; unsuitable; hot fit or qualified: as, a per- 
son inapt for a particular service. 

In iutolllgenoe the bronco has no equal, unless It is the 
mule— though this comparison is Inapt, as that hybrid 
has ail extra endowment of brains, as thougii in compensa- 
tion for the beauty which he laoki. 

The Century, XXXVII. 842. 

2. Not apt in action or manner; not ready or 
skilful; uull; slow; awkward; unhandy: as.^an 
inapt student or workman. Also unapt See 
inept 


unsuitabfeness. 

You have said rather leas upon the inapjtieahility Ot 
jMDiir own old principles to the oircums^icm that am 


ice your conduct against these prinolples, 
lerai maxims of state. 


Jikely to influence 
than of the genera . 

Hurke, To Sir n. langrishe. 

The inappHeabdity of this method has already been ex- 
plained. * J. S. Mill, Logic, y. 8. 

^ F, iwajp- 
^ inapplioavet; 

as la-8 


If such an exhortation proved, perchance^ 

InajiplicaUe, words bestowed in waste, 

Wbat harm, since law has store, can spend nor missT 
Browning, Bing and Book, II. 166. 

»Byn. Unsuitable, inappropriate, inapposite, irrelevant. 
InapplicablaneBB (lu-apni-kgrbl-nes), n. The 
state of being inapplicable or unsuitable. 

bp^li-ka-bli), adfis Inaninap- 

^ hlB violent attempt at mo«dasyr~JCijitila^. iMppUcaticT(ii-ap-M n. [= F. in- 


+ Uiopiume.] Not aopHcable: inoa^ inaptitude (in-ap'ti-tud), n. [* F. ionaptitude 
pable of being or not prwer to be applied ; not ^ gp. inaptitud (oU Pg. imptidSo) b It. inatHPu- 
suited or suitable; not fitting the case: as, the - - - ... - 

argument is inapplicable to the case. 


2. An instance of frivolity or vanity: as, tho 
inanities of his conversation, 
inantlierate (in-au'thbr-at), a. [< lf»-8 + an 
ihar •¥ -atei.2 ’ ' ' • 

plied 

In *-*>*f» 

anUB, projecting ends of walls, etc. : noeanta^,] 
In elaigioal arch., between antie or pilasters: a 
phrase noting porticoes or buildings without 
a peristyle, of which the side walls are pro- 
longed beyond the front, forming antie, which 


dine; as ?7i-8 -t- aptitude.] '1. Lack of aptitude 
or adaptation ; unsuitableness; unfitness. 

From dlffldeDoe, and perhaps fmro a certain degree ot 

... , - . - took a less pub- 

ditlos than some 
Dr. Hugh Blair. 

2. Lack of readiness; unskilfulneBs; awkward- 
ness; unhandiness: as, InajiflfiMid in workman- 
ship. See ineptitude. 

The bursting of the 48-ton breech loading Woolwich 

S tn on lioard the *' Colliugwood '* is another illustration of 
e imptUuiU ohoraetorlftio of the history of our national 
application s Sp. inapUeadoh sss I*g. inapplioa- armaments. Broad Arrow, May a, 1886. 

as inAl + ajtplieation.] Lack of applica- inaptly (in-apt'li), adv. In an inapt manner; 
tion; negligence: indolence. Maileg, 1731. unfitly; unsuitably; awkwardly. 

M L .. n . . ^ quality of be- 

unreadiuess; awkward- 


t I? 6of., bearing no an^er: ap- inapposite (in-ap>ait), o. [< f»-8 + apposite.] inaptnOBB (in-apt'nes), n. 

to sterile filaments or abortive stamens. Not apposite; not fit or suitable; not perti- ing inapt; inaptitude; um 
iis (p BD tie), [L,: in, in; antis, abl. of nent: as, an inapposite argument. ness. 


with columns between them support an entab- j^ppri^ble (in-aZprS'shi-a-bl), 
lature. See antaK appreciable s Sp. InajireeiaM m 


1 assured her mvdly I thought so too ; but forbore tolL 
ing her how totidly inapposUehvt apidloatton was. 

Mrs. H. More, Ooelebs, L 286. 

r^zit-li), ade. Not peril- 
suitably. 

• o. [-fiF.lw- 

Pg. inapreeia- 


The poor man hdd dispute 
With his own mind, unable to subdue 
Impatience through Inaptnsw to perceive 
General distress in his partioular lot. 

Wordeworth, Exourstoii, II* 

We often bear persons who have a eonstltutionol or ha- 
bitual inaptneeito pronounoe on r, and who turn it Into a 


w, or on 1. Whitney, Long, and Study of Long., p. 98. 

^Bitomri ftoodes high up in the consistliw each vet ss It. inapphzsaiile, < ML. inappreUaWis, inaonate (in-ft'kw6t), a. [< L. inaquatui, pp. 
ef two odmmif la antis. Mniye. Brit., u. 88S. ^ot to be esti^ted ; as lw-8 + appreddble.j otinaquare, turn into water, < Iw, into, + aqua, 

(in-M'f^thi), w. [< In-8 + apathy.] Not appreciable; not to be valued or estimated; water: gee aqua.] Transformed into water; 
rt ■6iiBflMJ%s [Bare.] Imp.Jftct hence, of no eonseqnenoe. embodied in water. [Bare*] 



InftQuto 

lor u miidie ti he If Jojned to the broid bvt iieitt* 
mentally, there foUoweth no impanation thereof, no more 
than the Holy Ghoat ia inayuote .* that la to aay, made wa- 
ter, beyng aaoramentally Joyned to the wat^n baptiam. 

Ora/imef, Ana. to Gardiner, p. >08. 

inaqnation (in-^kw&'shgn), n. [< inaguate + 
•ionJ] Embodiment in or transformation into 
water. [Bare.] 

The aolutlon to the aeconde reaaon la almoat aonnddy 
handled. aUudynge from impanaoion to inaqwOUm^ u- 
though It waa neuer aayde in Sorlptmu thia water la the 
Holy Uhooat 

Mp, Gardiner, Bxplioatlon, Tranaubatan., fdL 187. 
Inar (d'nUr), n. [Ir.] An outer garment worn 
by the ancient Insh. in theuaual repreaentatlona It 
appem aa a aleevod frock worn over the lelnid^ the kilt 
ol which ahowa below It 

Over the lenn came the inar, a kind of oloaely fitting 
tunic reaching to the htpa. Ifneye. Brit, UIX. 267. 

inarable (in-ar'{^bl}, a. [s= It. inafaUU; as 
in-8 .+ arahle^'\ Not arable; not capable of 
beiuff plowed or tilled. 

inarcn (in-firchO) v. t. [Formerly also march; 
< in-8 + Grch^.] To graft by approach; graft 
by aniting to the stock, as 
a scion, without separating 
the scion from its parent 
tree. 

inarching (in-Ur'ching), n. 

[Verbal n. of inarch, v.J The 
act of grafting by approach; 
approaching. 

We might abate the art of Talla- 
ootiuB, and the new inarohing of 



Sir T* Brmne, Vulg. Err., iii, 0. 

inarm (in-arm')i V. t [< ia-i + ami.] To em- 
brace in or as if in the arms; encircle. [Bare.] 
Warwickshire you might caU Middle-Ingle, for equal- 
ity of diitanoe from the unarming ocean. 

SeUdeUt Illustrations of Drayton's Folyolblon, zUl 
Behold the mountain rlllet become a brook become a 
torrent, how it inarma a handsome boulder. 

G. Maredith, The Egoist, zzzviL 



Sion of Brachiopoda containing those brachio- 
pods which have inarticulate or nou-artioulate 
valves, including the families Lingulidw, 
nidtn, and Craniidw: now called Lyopomata. 
See Artimlata, Ecardinm is a synonym.— 8. 
One of two divisipns of tho cvclostomatous ec- 
toproctouR riolyzoans, containing the families 
Jamoncidw, Tahuliparidee, DiaaUtparidw, Liohno- 
poridw, and Fronaipmidw, which have the zoa- 
rinm without intemodes : opposed to Articuiata* 
Also called Inci^ustata, 

inarticulate (in-hr-tik'u-l^t), a. [s F. inar^ 
ticuU s Sp. Pg. inartkmlado s It. inarticoUito, 

< LL. inartiv.iilatm, not articulate, not distinct, 

< Ii. in~ priv. -H LL. artioulatus, pointed, articu- 
late: see articulate,'] 1. In anat, and soph, not 
articulated; having no articulation or joint; 
specifically, of or pertaining to the Inarticu- 
lata; lyopomatous; ocardinal. 

In the calcareous aponges the aploulee are frequently 
regularly dlspoaed; and in the Syconi in particular a 
definite arrangement, on two plana, the arnoulate and 
k/uirtieulaU, can be traced in the dceletou of the radial 
tubes. • Hnepe. Brit,, XXIL 4ltib 

8. Not articulate ; not uttered or emitted with 
expressive oriuteliigiblemodulatlons, as sounds 
or speech; not distinct or with distinction of 
syllables. 

Mingling with these inartiouiatB aoundi in the low mur- 
mur of memory. 0, W. Uolnun, Autocrat^ iz. 

8^ Not articulating or speaking; incapable of 
expressing thought in speech. 

That poor earl who is inarUeulata with palqr. 

Wafpofo, £etta% IL >79. 

JnartieulaU with rage and grief. 

Wmiarn Merritt, Earthly Paradise^ 1. 186. 

inarticulated (in-fir-tik'$-l&-ted), a. [< in-S 4* 
orUeakLied,] 1. In eool,, not articulated; not 
jointed; inarticulate.— 2. In Braehioptfda, of 
or pertaining to the Inartioulata; having the 
shell hingeless; lyopomatous. 

Iniartic^ately (in-tlr-tik'v-l^t-li), adv. In an 
inarticulate manner : with inoistinot utterance ; 
indistinctly. 

iaarttenlatendSB (in-ftr-tik'$-lat-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being inarticulate; indls- 
tinotnesB of utterance; want of distinct articu- 
lation. 

Inarttoulatioxi (in-ftr-tik-fi-lft^shgn), n* [< ill-8 
+ articulation,] Inarticulateness. [Bare.] 

The oraolea meaoed to be obaoure : but then It wm by 
tlm ambiguity of the espreaston, andnotbytheinorMoiito- 
tfmol the words. CJMer/iM. 
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[L.; 

in, in; artietUo, abl. of artieutua, joint, article; 
fiwrtia, gen. of mor(^)g. death ; see fnortal,] In 
the article of death : at the very point of death ; 
in the death-struggle. See artiele, 

inarttfldal (in-ftr-fi-fish'd), a. F. inartifi- 
del; as in-s + ivrtifldaL] 1. Not artificial; 
not according to the rules of art ; formed or per- 
formed without fl*rt or artifice : as, inartificial 
work; an inarUfteial style. 

The allegation la very inartifieUU, and the charge pee- 
vish and unreasonable. 

Jar, Taylor, Works (ed. 1835X II. 854. 

An inartifieial aignment depending upon a naked as- 
severation, Sir T, BrownetVnlg, Err., I. 7. 

8. Simple; artless; without contrivance or af- 
fectation: as, an inartifidal manner. 

Itis [James Hogg's] vanity was so inartifieial as to be 
abebltttely amusing. 

S. a Ball, inVerional Traits of Brit. Authors, p. 97. 
Xnartifidal argument, in rkef. See argument, 

under arti/Mal, 

inartlflcially (in-ttr-ti-fish'^l-i), adv. In an in- 
artificial or artless manner; in a manner re- 
gardless of the rules of art; without art. 

If, in the definition of meditation. I should call it an nu- 
aoouatomed and unpractised duty, 1 should speak a truth, 
though somewhat inartgMally, 

Jor, Taylor, Great Exemplar, L 4. 

The Inoidenta were inarttjiekdly huddled together. 

SooU, Monastery, lut. 

inaxtlflcialness (in-ar-ti-fish'al-nes), n. The 
state of being inartificial. [Bare.] 
inartistic {in-ilr-tis'tik), a, [< in^ + arUstic,] 
Not artisuc: not conformable to the rules or 
principles or art; deficient in liking for or ap- 
preciation of art. 

An author'a growth, and the happiness of both parties, 
are vastly Imperilled by Ills union with the most affeotlon- 
ate of creatures. If she has an ineriMio nature and a dull 
or oommonplaco mind. Stedman, Viet Poets, p. 184. 

inartlstlcal (Ifi-ftr-tis'ti-k^), a. [< in^ + artw-^ 
tie + ~al,] same as inarihtie, 

Tho originality and power of this [dramatio literature] 
aaa mirror of life can not be contested, however much may 
be said against the rudeness and inartiatieal shape of the 
majority of its products. Whipple, Ess. and Bov., IL 12. 

InartlirUcally (m-fir-tis'ti-kal-i), adv. In an 
inartistic manner; without boxiformity to the 
principles of art. 

lUBmuch (in'^-muoh')) adv, [Orig. a phr., 
in eut much, < ME. in om moohv : see in\a6\ much, 
Cf . forasmuch,] 1. In so far ; to such a degree : 
followed by as, 

inaemuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto me. 

Mat zxv. 4a 

8. In view of the fact; seeing; considering: 
followed by as. 

He was not worthy of death, inatiMieh as he hated him 
not in time past. Deut. xlz. a 

The voiy force and oontrivanoo of those collects [of our 
liturgy] is highly useful to raise and to enliven our de- 
votions, inamuch ae they geiiorally begin with the awful 
mention of some of God’s attributes. 

Bp, Attorbury, Sermons, IX. zz. 

lOMabnilation (in-Mim-i-la'shen), n. [< 

+ assimilation,] Want of assimilation; non- 
assimilation. 

It is one of the frequent oocurrencee in inanimUation 
that the organism is not uniformly well nourished. 

Alien, and Neurol,, VL 641. 

Inattention (in-^ten'sh^), n. [» F. inatten- 
Hon; as -f attenHon.^ 1. want of atten- 
tion; failure to fix the mind attentively on an 
object or a subject; heedle^sness; negligence. 

The universal indolence and inattention among us to 
thinga that ooncem tho publick. Tailor, So. 187. 

8. An act of neglect; failure of courtesy. BByn. 
1. Thoughtleoanosa, absence of mind, oareleBaneas. Bee 
neglkenee, 

inattentlTa (in-a-ten'tiv), a, [as F« inattentff; 
as in-3 + atUmtlve,] Not attentive; not fixing 
tile mind attentively; heedless; caieless; neg- 
ligent: as, an inattentive habit. 

What prodigies can pow'r divine perform 
Mora g^d than It produces year year. 

And ml in eight of inattentive man ? 

Cowper, Task vi. 18a 

■Byn. Abstraeted, Preoeeupied, etc. See absent, 

inattentiyely (in-^ten'tiv-li), adv. In an in- 
attentive manner; "without attention; careless- 
ly; heedlessly. 

In a letter to Addison, he ezpressea some oonaqfcmaneaa 
of behavtour inattentively deficient in reipeot. 

Johneon, Pope. 

of ^tten^vef" inattention^ 

The perpetual repetition of the aamefoim of wordapro- 
dnoes wearineaa and iiMtiefifieeaawm^ge^^ 


iMiifimtor 

iuildibmiiy ^•A-di-bil'j-ti), n. [< 
see MUty,} The state or quality of being in- 
audible. 

inaudible (in-a^di-bl), a, [» F. inauAUhls » 1^. 
inaudihle s Pg, inaudivel a It. inaudXbits, < LL. 
inaudUbilis, not audible, < L. in- priv, + (ML.) 
audibilis, audible: see audible,] Not audible; 
incapable of being heard: as, an inattdible whie- 
per. 

A toft and lulling sound is heard 
Of streams inaudible by day. 

Wordsworth, WUtoDoe of Bylatone^ hr. 

InandibleneSB (in-fi'di-bl-nes), n. Inaudibility, 
inaudibly (in-A'di-bli), adv. In an inaudible 
manner; so as not to be heard, 
inaugiirt (iu-A'g6r), v, t, [< F. inaugurer as Bp, 
Pg. tnaugurar b It. inaugurare, < L, inaugurare, 
inaugurate: see inaugurate,] To inaugurate. 

Inaugured and created king, 
inaugural (in-A'gq-ral), a. and n. [< F. 
gural ^ Sp. Pg. inaugural b It. inaugurate; as 
inaugur + ~al, after augural,] I. a. Pertaining 
to, connected with, or forming part of an inau- 
guration : as, inaugural ceremonies. 

Tho inaugural addreas waa aufllciently imperiona In 
tone and manner. MUman, Latin Chriatianity, vIL 1 

n. n. An inaugural address. 

General Jackson, ... In his first inaugural, declared 
that a national dobt was ** incompatible with real Inde- 
pendence.” A. A. Bee,, CXLIEL 8ia 

inaugurate (in-A'gu-rat), v, t,\ pret. and pp. in^ 
auguraied, ppr. inaugurating. [< L. inauguraius, 
pp. of inaugurare (> ult. E. inaugur), practise 
augury, divine, consecrate or install inti> office 
with augural ceremonies, < in, in, + augur, an 
augur: see atfjTur. Qi, exattguraUi.] 1. To in- 
troduce or induct into office with suitable cere- 
monies ; invest formally with an office. 

The aeat on which her Kings inauguratsd wera ‘ 

Drayton, I’olyolblon, xvil. 188. 

If a chnrch has power to call a iMutor, it has power to 
inaugurate him as pastor— that is, install him. 

Bibliothica Saera, XUIL 41A 
8. To make a formal beginning of; put in ac- 
tion or operation ; initiate, espedally something 
of dignity or importance: as, to inaugurate a 
reform. 

We will iiMugurate the new era for the noblest man- 
hood and the purest womanhood the world has ever seen. 

T, Winthrojf, (7ecll Preeme^ zv. 

Unwilling ... to inaugurate a novel policy . . . with- 
out tho approbation of (kingross, I submit for your oon- 
slderatloii the expediency of an appropriation for main- 
taining a Charg4 d'Atlairei near each of thooenew Statea. 

lineuln, in Baymond, p 168. 
[The word is often inelegantly applied in thii sense, espe- 
cially in newspapers, to trivial or Ignoble snbjeots. 

Their [special agents’] object Is not to prevent crlmk 
but to inaugurateii. 

Qasstts (Washington, D. O.X Jan. 11, 187A] 
8. To institute or initiate the use of, especially 
by some formal opening ceremony : as, to inau- 
gurate a railroad, a public building, or a statue, 
iuauguratet (in-A'gijL-rat), a. [b Sp. Pg. inau- 

? mrado, < L. inauguraius, pp. ; see the verb.] 
naugiirated; invested witii office; inducted; 
installed. 

In this manner being inaugurate and Invested in the 
klngdoines, hee [Nutna] provideth by good orderly lawei^ 
and cuBtomes, to reodlfte os It were that citie. 

HoUafui, tr. of Livy, p lA 

inauguration (in-A-gu-ra'shon), n. [< F. in- 
auguration B Sp. inauguration s Pg. inaugura- 
c&o B It. inaugurassione, < LL. inauguraUo(n-), a 
Deginning (not found in lit. sense ^consecration 
by augury’), < L. inaugurate, inaugurate: see 
inaugurate,] 1. The act of inaugurating or iU- 
duoting into office with solemnity ; ceremonial 
investiture with ofiice.— 2. The act of solemnly 
or formally introducing or setting in motion 
anything of importance or dignity; a definite 
beginning or initiation: as, the inaugura^oncl 
a new era or a new system.-^d. A ceremonial 
or formal introduction or opening, as of some- 
thing intended for public use: as, the imuguf^ 
ration of a monument or an exhibition, fAmonf 
the ancient Bomnns the act of inauguration (net ex p r si B ea 
by inaugumtio, bnt by a oireumloontion with the verb) 
oonststed in the conaultation of the ansploea by the au- 
gurs, and sometimes hy other prieata, to aioertain the wlU 
of the gods with referenoe to the Induction of men into 
office or to any proposed public meaeureorprooeedliig. U 
the signs were deemed favorable, tiie deouratlon of that 
fact completed the inauguration. ]~XUaUglinitlO& day. 
See dayl. 

iMUgniatot *. [sF.ii|KHv» 

rateur b Pg. inaugurador; as inaugurate *r -orj 
One who inaugurates; one who begins or Initi- 
ates. 

George L . . . oomea on the atagB of Bniditii lUitoiy 
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Inotlcnlabla 


inirUnratonr a. [ss Pff. in- Tlienne with a bam Mate iti batte It oftc^ 

VC ir-i 

After w n»»y ifmv«rat«ry gretaUtioDA nnpMel *»W«« (in'M-lng), n. [< <nJ + bung.} In- iabrwttto (ill-br6ra')j ». f.} 
hymna and fuiie^ diiwea, he miiai Be highly favoured by herenoe ; inlierent existenoe. 


Inbmkillg (in'brft-Unff), n. [< 
ingA The ftot of breakiiig in; i 
vasion : inroad. [Bare.] 


+ breaks 
inounrion; in* 


natora or by fortune, who lays any _..When^we lay the bowl ii . round, . . . the ^y la . . . 


inanratet (in^'rfit), v. t ^ 
of inaurare (> It. imurarc. 


[< L. inauratuSf pp. } wit of 
?), cover or overlay addltS)! 


witty, theae are proper or inherent modea ; for they have 
‘ ' ill the aubatanoe itaeU, and do not ariae 


lav 

with gold, < in, on, + mrare^ cover with gold, . . . « .v a ^ 

fldld, ?aarttm,gold: eeeo«<rofdi. Of. deaurateJ} ittbant (in bent), a. [< in-i + henfl,] 
To cover with gold; gild. E. Ptmpg, 1706. ■ turned inward. 

/4n-0^■uf^ n Ti rvn • /WflWf OyOB 


1011 Of any other anbatanoe to it. 

Waf(f,Iiogio,La 

Bent or 


inanrate (in-d.^rat), a. [< L. inauratus, pp.: 
see the verb.] If. Covered or seeming to be 

covered with gold; gilded: gilt. io,„dtotl„g«Ui„or.giU.rmarktog.ontli.te6«i««ir. 

2. In enUm »9 having metallic golden luster, as tnou of the radlala bet^on tho ■pln& 


dan acarco diaoem the ahape of mine own pain. 

Sir IK Sidney (Aroer'a Eng. Gamer, 1. 560X 


striie, punctures, foven, and depressed rnari^s 
in certain Voleojttera. 


inaurate + 
or overlay- 


inanrationt (in-a-rfi'sh^n), n. 

-eon.] The act or process of gili 
ing with gold. 

Some sort of their iTMittmeiofiiOr gilding, muat have been 
much dearer tlian oura. Arbuthnot, Ano. Coina. 

iaanapicatet (m-&s^pi-kat), o. j;< L. inatug>i^ 
eatudt without auspices, with ' 

sri, 

m- 


luoky, < «n- ^iv. -F auspieatus, pp. of a 


consecrate by auspices: see 
omened; unlucky. 

With me come burn thoae ahipa inauepieate; 

Fori Caaaandra’a gboat in deop aaw late. 

Vicare, tr. of Vligil (1CH12X 

Inanspieloas (in-&s-pish'uH}, 

1 vr.x ! 


[.Joan, XLV.Llsa 
Inbind (in-blndOt t. ; pret. and pp. inbound, 
ppr. intiinding, [as D. inbindeti a (}. einhinden 
a Dan. indhinde a= Sv/. inbinda; as + bind.] 

To biud or horn in ; inclose. 

On the green banka which that fair atream iniMMcsd 
Flowera and odoura aweetly amiled and amelled. 

Fatr/aae, 

auspices, un- inblandt, t*. i. [ME. inblanden (a Dan. ind- 
blande a Sw. inblanda, interminfflo, inter- 
sperse); < ih-i + bland^A To mingle; blend. 
Wyth ohynne A oheke fnl awetc^ 


Sir Oawayne a\ 


Bothe unit A red in-blande» 

\m Ote Green Knight (1& E. T. S.X L laoft. 


uuawMiiuw /f V. •• ^ uxdt. and pp. In- 

brealhed, ppr. inbreathing, [< ME. inbrMen; 
< inA + hreaHte,’] To Infuse by breathing; com- 
municate by inspiratien. 

Sphere-bom harmonioua ataten, Voice and Verae, 

Wed your divine aounda, and mix’d power employ, 
Dead thinga with inijreathed aeiiae able to piereo. 

MUUtn, Solemn Muaiok, L 4. 

Inbred (in'brod ),;>.<!. [Pp. of isbrood.] 1, Pro- 
duced or developed within; innate; inherent; 
intrinsic : as, imred modesty or good sense. 

Hia face and carriage 
Seem to declare an in-bred honeaty. 

Fletcher, Spanlah Curate^ ii. & 
No natural, inbred force and fortitude oould prove equal 
to auoh a taiUL Bacon, Fhyaioal Fabler U*, El^. 

2. Bred iu'^uid-in.HByn. 1. /nnate, Ingrained, etc. 

Inbreed (in'brSd or in-brSdO» v, t, [Also im~ 
breed; < is-l + breed.] 1. To breed, generate, 
or develop within. 

To inbreed in us this generous and ohristlanly reverence 
one of another. Milton, Cliurch-Govemment, ii. 

2. To breed from auimals of the same parentage 
or otherwise closeljr related: breed in-and-in. 

[< ta-i + bteming.] 


inbnming (in'bdr-ning), a. 
Burning within. 



From this world-wearied fli 


as, stow the freight well inhoard,-^2. Within 
the rail or bulwarks : toward or nearer to the 


wn. i/u« i-oiii ur uutwax'JkBi duwcuxx ur uoi 

Shak,, R, and J., v. 8. center: as, to draw the sail inboard. 



Hot Mmmlng wrath Che gan abate. 

Spenser, F.Q., XV. viU. 17. 

[< + bargf.] Aburst- 

an irruption : opposed to 

that aooumulated inanireotionary maia Snd on- 
tranoo^ like the iiifluite inbaret ot water. 

Cdrlyle, French Eev., 1. vil. 9. 

To- 


Inby. Inbye (in'bl), adv, [< ini + bul 
In ward the interior; nearer to; specinci 


_ ^ YVHiru tix» iiJbUi'itu'^ xionj:^!' w, Bptjujxiunjly, in 

ip or boat; being within the ooal-mining, toward the interior of a mine, and 


■flyn. Unpropitioua anpromislng, untoward. 
Ixmnspidoiliuiy (in-as-plsh'us-li ), adv. In an in- 
auspicious manner; unluckily; unfavorably. 


enemies had broken up what had been ao 
ly begun and ao feebly carried on. 

Buri^ A Kegiclde Feaoe, ill 


[< inboard, adv,] 
rboat; being wit 

as, inboard cargo: opposed to ouU away from the shaft or other place where the 

surface is reached : the opposite of outbg. Also 
New bulkheads and inboard worka new apara rigging, in-over,^To go Inby, to go from the door toward the 
aaila, and boats, were added. fire. Jamieson, [Bcx>toh.J 

a F. Mall, J*6lar Exped., p. 28. Inca (iug'kil), n, [Sometimes written gnea; sa 
2. Not projecting over the rail or bulwarks ; F. inca, inoaa s It. inva, < Sp. Pg. f»ca, < Peruv. 


Inanspicioiiaaass (in-as-pish'us-ncs), n. The 
quality of being inauspicious; unfavorableuess. 
BaOev, 1727. 

inantaoritatiwe (in4-thor'i-t4-tiv), a. [< fn-» 
•¥ authfmtatitw,] Having no authority; unau- 
fhoritative. 

InanthorltatlTeneSS (iu-drthor'i-ta-tiv-nes), n. 
The quality or state of being inautnoritativo or 
without authority or commission. [Rare.] 

I furaiahed them not with precarious praters, ... in 
whom ignorance and impudence, inability and inasUhori- 
‘ ' luahall begreatoat, 


inbond 



ineg (see dof. 1).] 1. One of tho princes or 
H- bondfi.] In rulers who governed Peru or one of its divisions 
areh,, laid length- previous to the Spanish' conquest.— >2. [cap.] A 
" member of the dominant tribe in Peru previous 
to the Spanish < 
name oi 


Inbond and Outliond Wall. 
A, header: B. b, stratchen. 


tativenese, contend wbicl .. . 

Bp, Gauden, Tears of the Cbnrob, p. SS. 

We cannot doae the volnmea without l>elng stmek with 
the general looaeneas and abaeiioe of all regard for anthor- 
fty which pervade them. This ahould not be. . . . Far- 
reaching intoreati will not excuse illa^ah<rriUstit^encss. 

Sature, XXXVIL 442. 

in bonlB (in bq'nis). [L. 
bona, q. v. Cf. bonus, boon^A 

at a session where a quorum oi all the judges of his goc^s. 

are present, as distinguished from a branch of iabom/in bora), a. + 6oml.] 

the court, a trial in banco is one held before a number » implanted bynature. 
of Judges tor the sake of greater deliberation, ao that quea- 


in bSAOO (in bang'ko). [ML. : L. in, in, on ; ML. 
banous, bench : see banJei, botch, ] In fml bench ; 


wise across a wall, 
as a brick or stone; 
formed in whole or 
part of materials so 
laid, as a wall: op- 
posed to ouihond, 
whore tho brick or 
stone is laid with 
its length parallel 
to the face of the 
wall. Inboiidandont- 
bond brioka or atones 
are called ivepeotlvely 
headers and stretchers. 
See bo7Uit, la 
in, in ; bonis, abl. of 
In goods; in re- 


'last w VAAXf wars 

er of the dominant tribe in Peru previous 
Spanish conquest.— 3. In omith . : (a) A 
01 LeBdbeatei‘’B cockatoo ((kicatua lead^ 
heatori) of Australia, having the crest red, yel- 
low, and white, (b) [NL.] The technical spe- 
cific name of various birds: .used only with a ge- 
neric term. {c)\capA [NL.] A genus of terns or 
sea-swallows, Sternhm, related to the noddies, 




1. In- 


tkm arlaing may be determined at once by a conaultation 
of the fun bench. Also in banc, en banc, 

inbargat (in-bari')» t. [< in-^ + bargeiA To 
eause to embark, as on a barge or bark. 

Whither hia frienda she canaed him to iaho^. 

Drayton, Miaeriea of Queen Afargaret 

Inbani (in-bitraOi [< + bami.'} To 

deposit in a bam. 

A fUr harvest, . . . weU inned and inbamed. 

Herbert, Priest to the Temple, xxx. 

iablBB^, n. A Middle English variant of em~ 

:), w, [< < 11-1 + heawr 
fht; irradiation. 

And, for all these boaatltigs of new lights, Mbsandngs, 
snd Inspirations, that man that ' *' ** ^ 


Inbemixigt (in^bd-i 

ing."} The ingress of 


follows his reason, both in 

the choice and defence of his religion, will find himself 
tietter led and directed by this one guide than by an hun- 
dred mreotories. A, Works, IV. vU. 

<»-l 4* hearing. 

. c^- 


I cannot make yon gentlemen ; tbat’a a work 
Rais’d from your own deservings; merit, manner^ 
And in-bom virtue does it 

FUteheriflnd anotherf), Nice Valour, v. A 

An inborn grace that nothing lacked 
Of culture or appliance. 

WhUtier, Among the HilU 

2f. Native; aboriginal. 

The hills ... on eyerie ride with winding in and out 
mounted up aloft and were pasaSblefur none but the fn- 
bom inhabitants that knew the wayes verio well. 

Holland, tr. of Ammianua (lOOeX 
sfiyiL 1. innafi^ Inbred, etc. Bee inAsrsnf. 
inbreadt, v, t, [< tn-l + hreadl (tr. ML, im- 
panare: see (mpane),"] To embody in bread; 
irapanate, Davies, 

We must believe that He oometh down again at the 
will of the priests to be impan^ or <fihrMKe 0 d for their 
bellies’ commonwealth. 



Inctt Teni Jnea 


having dark plumage with a bundle of white 
curly plumes on each side of the head. The only 


now Inca mysta- 
’ ozlthiB 


species is Sterna inca 
ealis (Jardine). See AieraJa. (d) A bird 
genus.— 4. \eapA [NL.] A genus of scara- 
bmoid beetles, comprising a number of large 
robust Mexican and Central and South Ameri- 
can forms, usually of a reddish-bronze color, 
flying activel> at midday and frequenting flow- 
ering trees. Serville, 182.'!.— 6. A name given 
abdut 1850 to some varieties of alpaca cloth.— 
Xnoa dog, s kind of South Ameriesn dew, unlike sny of 
'le canines peculiar to that couutiy, and sr ’ " 


derived from the Mexican wolf, * 


Isuppi^ tohe 


lAbMUring (in'bSr-i 
Cf. ocar‘ ‘ ^ 

mldsoft. 


Cf. ovorhew^,’^ 


), a. [< 

Icious; meddlesome. 

[ScoteT 

Then out it speaks an sold skipper, 

An iultsaring dog was hee^ 

** Ye've stay’d ower lang in Noroway, 

Spending your king's mouia” 
^^Pafrfrir^NmsCGblld'sBiaiadaXn. 840X 


Select Woiks, p. 206. IncadflSf (ing'kA-dS). n,pl, [NL.,< Inm + -arifs.] 
in-breadt, »• The extra piece or number of a A faxnily of ladnellieor^ l:%etle8, 


bakers’ dozen. See baker^ dosen, under baker, , from the genus Inca, 
^ inbreak (in'brfik), ti. [a D. inbreak a G. din- tooaga. A Bee 
' ' ‘ " ' oredkA A sudden, violent in- 

’ opposed to 


taking name 
Burmeister, 1842. 


brack; as <n-l + i ^ 
road or incursion; an irruption; 
outbreak, [Rare.] 

Deihuttes and Vailgny, massacred at the first inbreak, 
have been beheaded. Carlyle, French Rev., 1. vli. 10. 


fks American, XX. 196, 


_ _ _ in-kal Wft-bil'i-ti), n. [<<»- 

oaleuldble : see -hility,"] The quality of being 
incalculable, or indeterminable by calculation. 

The one eet of machines ere oharacterised by their osl- 
oulability— the other Iw their incaietOabU^, 

B, gtswart. Cons, of Energy, p. 169. 

InoalenlaMc (In-kal'M-lt-bl^a. [« F. AmoX 
aMtik m Bp. OueMubk m Pg. ttuaHmUnA m 



It. M H- cakukible.2 1. Not 

ealoolable; inoapablo of being oaloolated or 
reckoned ; indeterminable by oalonlation, 

Tbcy mar evon In one year of anoh falae policy do mil- 
ohlifl inMUouhbU. Sowolty. 


2. Not to be reckoned upon ; that cannot be 
forecast. [Bare.] 

It la only the great poeti who aeem to have thii nnio- 
llolted profusion of unexpected and OMCfcttfoWi phrase. 

LvweUf Democracy. 

incalcnlableneBS (in-kar ku-lsrbl-nes), n. The 
quality of being inealculablo. 
inoalcolabbr (in-kal^kq-l^bli), ado. In an in- 
oaloulable deme or manner; immeasurably, 
incalescenoe (in-ka-les'ena), n. Js It. inc(h 
Usomta; as incahaeenit) + -oc.] l%e state of 
being inoalesoent; the state of growing warm; 
incipient or increasing heat. 

The two ingredients were easily mingled, and grew not 
only sensibly but considerably hot^ and that so nimbly, 
that the imaUwmcB sometimes came to its highth in 
about a minute of an hour by a minute clock. 

Works, 1. 104. 

Incaleioency (in-ka-le8'gn-si)| n. Same as 4n- 
cah»ccficc. 


incaleioont (in-ka-les'gnt), a. [< L. ineaUs^ 
cca(f-)s, ppr. of inoalenceret grow warm or hot, 
< 4n, m, to, + ealeaoere, grow warm : see eales^ 
ccncc.] Girowinjg warm : increasing in heat. 


^do fin-kfil-ts&n'dq). [It., ppr. of <n- 

ea^arOf inocitoiare = OSp. cnealsdMr ss Pr. 
cauaar ss OF. enchaucery chase, pursue, follow 
on the heels of, < L. in, on, + ealx {calo^), heel : 
see oaZdrS.l In music, same as atringendo, 
incameramon (In-kam-g-r&^shqn), n. [s F, 
inoam^raUon ss Pg. inhcamaragdo = It. incame- 
fWBione, confiscation ; < ML. HneamtsraHoin-), < 
Hnoamerare (in pp. inoamcratua, confined to a 
chamber), < L. in, + oamcfo. chamber : see 
cofiicra.] The act or prooess of incorporating 
with the fiscal department of a government, as 
an estate or other source of revenue : particu- 
larly, annexation to the Pope’s exchequer or 
apostolic ohamber. 

incampt, An obsolete form of encamp, 
incampmentt, n. An obsolete form of encamp- 
ment 

Incan (ing'kg>n), a. [</»ca + -an.] Of or per- 
taining to the Incas of Peru. Also, rarely, /i«- 
earial. 

We have no accurate knowlectee of the Imutn history 
eirlier than the century before the luvaslon of the Span' 
lards under Fiiarro. Stand, Nat, Hitt,, VI, 21C. 

incandesce (in-kan-desOi ; pret. and pp. 4n- 
eandeaoed, ppr. incandeacing, |X L. incandeacere, 
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Incanoos (In-ka^nus), a. [< L. IneafHcs, quite 
gray, < in, in, on, -I- cafitig, gray.] Hoary; ca- 
neseent. 

incantation (in-kan-tft'sh^), n. [< ME. incan^ 
taoion as F. incantation s Sp. incantacian h It. 
ineantaaione, < LL. incantatto{n^), < L. ineantare, 
chant a magic formula over, enchant: see ct^ 
cltant,2 The art or act of enchanting by utter- 
ing magical words, with ceremonies supposed to 
have magical power; also, the formula of words 
or the ceremony employed. 

My ancient ineantaHom are too weak, 

Aud hell too strong for me to buckle with. 

Shat,, 1 Hen. VI., v. a 
The inearUation backward ihe repeats, 

Inverts her rod, and what she did defeats. Oarth, 

Medicine was always joined with maglck ; no remedy 
was administered without mysterious ceremony and in- 
ea/Mation, Burke, Abridg. of Eng. Hist., i. a 

incantator (in'kan-tft-tqr), n. [LL. (> ult. K. ca- 
chanter), < L. ineantare, enchant: see enchant, 
enchanter,^ An enchanter. [Bare.] 

This neophyte, moreover, was a wisard, an aspirant In 
more supernatural arta an ineantator, a Q>lrit-aeer ! 

/. B^iaraeli, Amen, of lit, II. 295. 

ineaatatoiT (in-kau'tfrt^ri), a, [& It. inoan^ 
tatorio, < LL. as if **incantatoriu8, 
tor, enchanter: see incamtator,"] 
enchantment; practised in incantation 
eal. 

Fortune'tcllers, joglora geomanoera, and the like in- 
emUtUary impostors. Sir T, Broumt, Vulg. Err., L 8. 

It is related that the necromancers of Thessaly added 
the blood of Infants to that of black lambs in tlkelr inean* 
tafory rites, that the evoked spirits would render them- 
selves objective from the exhalations of the blood. 

Oentisman'i Moff., quoted in Pop. Sol. Mo., XXVI. 212. 

incantlngt (in-kan'ting), a, ^ 

L. incaniare, enchant: Boeenci 
ing; ravishing; delightful. 

Ineantiutf voices, . . . poesy, mirth, and wine, raising 
the sport commonly to admiration. 

Sw T. Herbert, Travels in Africa, p. 806. 

incanton (in-kan^tqn), v. t, [< in-^ + eanton^,^ 
To unite m or Incorporate as a canton. 

When the cantons of Bern and Zurich proposed at a gen- 
eral diet the iiioorporatlng (i^eneva in the number of the 
cantons, the Roman Catholiuk party . . . proposed at the 
gune time the tneantminff of Constanccb as a counterpoise. 

Addiem, Travels In Italy, Switierland. 

incapability (in-k^pa-biri-ti), n. [< incapa- 
hh: see -Mlity,'] The character or condition 
of being iuoapable ; want of mental or ^h^sical 


who have oeitifleates fma me Mloa 
Md OapUtn Ottdeem, and Mrenly-Avoor 
—some old and infinn, mmm buo and 
telmeas-»separatadth«iiieiveinomtha 


praotl 


[Ppr. of Hncant, < 
whant"] Euchant- 


candeseeut. 

A wire which remained dull at ordinary atmospheric 
pressure* ineandeeeed when a moderate vacuum was ob- 
bdned. Nature, XXXVII. 670. 

n, trana. To cause to glow or become in- 
candesoent. 

A wire . . . ifteafidMcetf by alteniate or direct currents. 

Nature, XXXVII. 448. 

incandescence (m-kan-des^ens), n, [= F. in- 
candoacence as Sp. Pg. inoameacencia s It. 4n- 
candaacenaa; as incandeacen{t) H- -oo.] The con- 
dition of being incandesoont ; glowing heat. 
Barely candoacence. 

The main source of light Is Inoandeteenee, 

Tait, Light, I 

inoandescency (in-kan-des'en-si), n. Same as 
inoandeaeenoe, 

A platinum wire 18 B. W. O. and 16 feet long was raised 
to vivid ineandeteeney, 

DnOge't Eleetrie Illumination, L 16& 

incandescent (In-kan-des'gnt), a, [s F. inean^ 
deacent as Sp. Pg. It. ineandeaeonte, < L. inean- 
deaean(t-)8, ppr. of inoandeaeere, become Warm 
or hot, glow : see incandesce, eandeacent'i Glow- 
ing mvoL heat; rendered luminous by heat. 
Rarely candescent. 

Holy Scripture becomes resplendent, or, as one might 
■ay, inoandueent throughout. It, Taylor, 

When bodies retain a solid or liquid form when facan- 
deeeerU, their oonstltaent molecules give out rays of light. 

J. N, Loekyer, Speot Anal., p. 120. 
j ^can d isomt dcotrio Ugbt See OeoMe light, under 

Incanescent (in-ka-nes^gnt), o. [< L. ineanoa- 
con(t-)ej ppr. of ineaneacere, beoome gray or 
boa^, < in, in, on, + eaneaoere, beoome gray: 
see eaneaeent] Same as canoacent 
191 


capacity, or of legal competency; inability 
disability. 

You have nothing to urge but a kind of inaapability in 
yourself to the service. Sueklwng. 

incapable (In-k&'pa-bl), a, and n. [< F. inca- 
pable, < LL. iftoapaMia, incapable, < L, in- prlv. 
+ LL. capdbiUa, capable: see capable,} I, a. 
Not capable, (a) Lacking jn capacity, ability, or fiU 
ness; inoffloient; incompetent; iuauequate. 

The wheelbarrow of this civilisation is . . . a ponder- 
ous incapable body. Htnoelle, Venetian Life, xx. 

(6) Lacking sufficient capacity or capaolouineai; insuffi- 
cient, unfit, or unquallflocl : in this and the succeeding 
uses commonly followed by qf. 

Is not your father grown inemlle 
0/ reasonable affairs? Sfhak,, W. T., iv. 8. 

(e) Not oajpable of receiving or admitting: not lusoeptl' 
Die : as his lot is incapable qf amelioration. 

We find this our empyi'eal form 
Incapable mortal injury. Muton, P. L., vL 484. 
((I) Not capable of understanding or comprehending; 
wanting appreciation ; uiioonsoioas. [Rare.] 

She chanted snatches of old tunes 
As one inoapable of her own distress. 

Shak., Hamle1» iv. 7. 

Inoapable and shallow innocents 
You cannot guess who caus’d your father’s death. 

S^alr.,Rioh.ni.,ii. 2. 
(«) Not capable legally; unqualified; disqualified by law; 
wanting legal warrant or capacity. 

Their lands are almost entirely taken from them, and they 
are rendered inoapable <\f purchasing any more. Swift 
■Byn. IncapaHt, Unable, Incapable properly denotee 
a want of passive power, the power of reoelving, and is 
applicable particularly to the mind, or said of something 
inanimate: as a body once dead is incaptMe of restora- 
tion to Ills The word often applies to moral inability: 

~lobaae;orothe^ 
active meanings 

active power or 

iwer of performing, being applicable to the body or to 
ihe mind: we could not say that Achillea was unable to 
be wounded, but we could say that Achillea was fneaiialiie 
of a wound. In law eqpo&fe and fticapoMs refer more ftre- 
Quently to legal qualification, able and tmohls to idiyaloal 
nollity or 'hindrance : as, a man may not be leguly inou- 
paMe of doing an set, yet from oiroomstanoes be pruti- 
offilyimaUetodoit 

n. n. One who lacks mental or physloal osr 
paoity, either general or speoial. 

The preservation of imoanablee is habitually aeonred Inr 
onr aootal amuigemeBts 2r.4lpifiocr,Mn.oiBloL,|17a 


“AH pglaoa eta 

stqp out!** ahouM OapUtn ( 

thiny iiiMWttNst— some old 

emaciated from siekneaa— separated thwimive ir 

main body of oonvioU. The Oenburyt XXXVn. ia 

incapafeknaiB^^-ka'pa-bl-nes}, n. InoapabO- 

iiiMpably^-k&^pfi-bli), ad/a. In an inoapable 
manner. 

Incapadotus (in-k^-pa'shus). a, [« Sp. Pg. fn- 
eapag as It. ineapaoe, < LL. ineapax, inoapable, 
< L. in- priv. + eapax, capable, oapaeious: see 
eapadoua,} 1. Not capacious; not spacious; 
of small content or compass; contracted. 

Souls that are made little and fneapaeioitf oannot en- 
large their thoughts to take in any great compass of times 
or Sings. Bwmn, 

Sf. Incapable. 

Can art be so dim-sightad, learned ilrf 
I did not think her so wicoumwIdus. 

MiddleUny athd Homey, Fair Quairal, H. t. 

IncfrMciolunieBB (in-kl-p&'shus-nes), n The 
condition of being incapacious ; want of eon- 
taiuing space ; oontractedness. 
incapacitate (in-ka-pas^i-tftt), v, f.; pret. and 
pp. incapacitated, ppr. incapacitating, [< 4fi-B 
+ a^acitate. Of. equiv. Sp. Pg. incapacita/r,} 

1. To deprive of capacity or natural power; 
render or make incapable: followed Yxf from 
OT for. 

Physical weakness incapaeitated him from the puhlto 
raotioo of hla art. 

J, W, Halee, Int to Milton’s Areopagitlos. 
Concentrated attention, unbroken by rest, so prostratea 
the hraiu as to incapadtafe it for thiuking. 

H, Spencer, Prlu. of BioL, 1 02. 

2. To deprive of competent ability or qualifi- 
cation; render unfit; disqualify: as, insanily 
inaapaeitatea one for marriage. 

The old law of Scotland declared that a butcher tbould 
not sit upon a jury ; he was ineapadiated by hts inrotes- 
Sion* W, PMllipt, Bpeechei^ p. 196. 

Any one deliberate bablt of sin ineapadtatee a man for 
receiving the gifts of the Oospel. 

J, H, Newman, Parochial Sennona L 96. 

8. To deprive of legal or constitutional capa- 
city or privilege ; withhold or nullify the right of. 

The people oannot incapadtate the king, because he 
derives not his right from them, but from God only. 

Drydon, Vlnd. of Dukeof Guise. 
It absolutely inoapadtaied them from holding isnk of* 
flee, function, or property. 

Milman, Latin Christlanily, sL 7. 

incapacitation (in-kfi-pas-i-ta'shou), n. [< 4fi- 
oapadtate + -ton.] The act of incapacitating, 
or tho state of being incapacitated; the act of 
disqualifying; disqualification. 

If they suffer ^ii power of arbitrary fnecuMMftoNon to 
stand, they have utterly perverted every other power of 
the House of Commons. Burke, Present Disooutente. 

incMiacity (in-kg-pas'i-ti), n. [b F. ineapaeitS 
s ffp, ineapaddad = Pg. incapaddade salt. 4n- 
capadtd: as in-^ + capacity,} 1, Lack of ca- 
pacity; lack of ability or qualification; ina- 
bility; incapability; incompetency. 

Heaven, seeing tho ineapadiy of . . . [philosophy] to 
console him, has given him the aid of ndinou. 

Goldem^ Vicar, xxix. 
The eldest son of a rich nobleman 
Is heir to all bis ifteapadtiee, 

Shelley, The Cenoi, tt. 2. 
The chief cause of sectarian animosity is the intapn 
dty ot most men to conceive hostile systems in the light 
in which they appear to their adherently and to enter into 
the enthusiasm they inspire. 

Becky, Europ. Morale L 14L 
2. In law, the lack of legal qualification; that 
condition of a person which forbids a given 
act on his part, and makes the act legally in- 
efficacious even if he does it: as, infancy con- 
stitutes an ineapadty to contract; a trust cre- 
ates in the trustee an ineapadty to buy the trust 
property for himself at his own sale.aByn. Dto- 
abillty, diaquiiliflcation, unfitness, 
in caute kap'i-tg). [L. : <m, in ; Mwifn, Me. 
pi. <a eapnt, head (person): eee oaput.] In or 
among the persons. 

In capita (in kap'i-te). [L. (ML.), in chief: L. 
in, in ; eajtite, abl. of L. caput, heim, chief: see 
caput am. chief ,} In old Mi0, in chief . AtsBont 
ineapUe, or in ohlef, was anciently a tenant who held lands 
under the king without any Intermediate feudal anpeetaa 
more specifloslly one holding by virtue of a dl 
by the crown to him or his ancestor. Tenure 4a _ 

not include eases where a tenant of a mesne lord 

a tenant under the crown 1^ escheat or fcrfeltiire of Iha 
meene lord’s estate. It was aboUihed in Sni^and kg IS 
Charles II., zxiv. (KKTSX 

incapBUlate (in-kap'sf-l&t), a. A ; pret and m. 
ppr. j:< L. 


+ capsfuia, a box, ehes 


1. Same as eneapat»lata,—U, To put 
of anothm^, like a neat of boxes; * 


i), + -affi*, 
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ompose by parexithesis within pairenthe- incuiuurdllltt. v. U An erroneous fonn of in- iaeaxnlfloittoil (In-UbH^pi-fl-U^dm), n [< 
•b: appliA metaphorically to certain Ameri- eamadine. in-^ H- earnyUfatUmJ] Fonnation into or em- 

ean-ln£an langoages in which various modi- inoamata^ (in-kar'n&t), r.; pret. and pp. in- bodiment in flesh; incarnation. rBare.] 

- . , . , . , . « . . , . ^ ^ - « nm -.-U tf/« uv ^ n. ^ , L* flO 


tying elements are inserted in a verb-form. 

faeapsulatioil (in-kap-ef-lft^sh 9 n); n. [< in< 
snZaie + -ion.’i The aot of ineapsulating, or 
state of being incapsulated. 

The lentoncei tof the Mexican langaage] are formed by 
a lort of ifieftjMtttotifm^.and may be compared to those 
boxes dint up one within another which afford so much 
amusement u> ohiidi'en. 

jP. W. Fa/rrar^ Families of Speech, p. 177. 

Inearoerf (in-khr'sOr), e. U [< F. incardrer as 
Pr. enearcerar ss 6p. enoarecUtr ss Pg. enearcerar 
as It* inearcerarCf < ML. incareeraref imprison: 
see inearoerate.2 To incarcerate. 

This grieves mee most, that I for grievous Mnne 
Inoareer'd lyo within this floating Inn. 

E, Binydt Flowers of Zion. 

IncaroerntO (In-kUr'se-rdt), f*. U ; prot. and pp. 
inearoerated, ppr. inoareeratifig. [< ML, incar^ 
eeratua, pp. of ineareerare (> ult. E. inmroeTf 
q* V.}, imprison, < L. in, in, -I- career ^ a prison: 


eamated^ ppr. incamaUi^* ' t? LL. ineamatM^ Xneaxvilleft (in•kfl^^vil^ 
pp. of ineamari. be made flesh, become incar- Jussieu, 1789), namedaUw • , *.* ...ww. 
nate, ML. also ineamarcj invest with flesh, in- ult missionaty in China, who first sent sj^i- 




mens of this plwt to Bernard de J nssieu in ltdS.] 
A monotypfo genus of diootyledonous gamo- 
petalouB plant^ of the natural order Bignumia- 
ee<B and tribe Jeoomecs* The calyx Is oampannlate, 
with the apex Mobed; the corolla hM an ample tube; the 
stamens are didynamons and inoladedi ana the ovary is 
aoelled. The single neoies, /. ffVneneir, is a native of 
China, and is an erect branched annual or biennial herb, 
with alternate S> to S-plunate leaves, and large red flowers 
in tei **«iwi racemes. 

Given a human foible, he [Shaki^o] pan iMo/rmU it IncanillleflS (in-kftr-vlFfi-§), n.. [NL. (End- 

niaeem, typified by the genus InearvUUa: by De 
Candolle reduced to the rank of a subtribe. 
ineaae, encaae (in-, en-k&sO* v, f.; pret. and 
»p. incased, encased, ppr. incasing, encasing * . [< 


oamate, < L. in, in, on, '+ caro (earn-), flesh: 
see carnal. Cf. incamA L trans. To clothe 
with flesh; embody in flesh. 

They believed in Chriat to bo inearwUed, and to suffer 

Si/ndak, Ana to Sir T. MorCb etc. (Parker Boo., 1850XP.845. 
This essence to inoamau and imbmte, 

That to the hlghth of deity aapired I 

Jfifion, P. 1., ix. 168. 


) tragic twilight 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 816. 

n. intrans. To form flesh; heal, as a wound, 
by granulation. [Bare.] 

My uncle Toby’s wound was near^ well ; . . . ’twas Just 
to inmnnaU. Stmw, lUstram Shandy, u. 6. 


see carcerate.'l 1. To imprison; confine in a Incarnate^ (in-kflr^n$>t), a. [< ME. incarnate, 


It tthe doctrine of nreexisteiicel suppoaeth the descent 
Into these bodyes to be a culpable lapse from an higher 
and better state of life, and this to be a state of iiwaircora- 
Uan for former deltuquoncies. 

GlanviUe, lYe-exlsteuoe of Souls, iv. 


embodied in flesh, = F. inoamat = Bp, Pg. cn- 
camado ss It. incarnato, incarnate, flesh-col- 
ored, < LL. ineamaius, pp., inoamate: see the 
verb.] 1. Invested mtn flefih; embodied in 
flesh. 

Who for us men and for our salvation came down from 
heaven, And was irwamate by the Holy Ghost of the Vir- 
gin Mary, And was made man. 

JHocir qf Common Prayer, Nioene Creed. 
Here sbalt thou alt ineamato, hero shalt reign 
Both God and Man. Milton, P. L., ill 81S. 


jail.— >8. To confine; shut up or inclose ; oon- 
atriot closely : as, incarcerated hernia. 

Contagion may be propagated by bodies that easily in- 
oareeraxe the infected air, aa woollen clothes. Harvey. 

incaroeration (in-kilr-se-rft'shQn), n. [ss F* ffl- 
carc^atkm ss Pr. encarcerathn ss Bp. encarceUk 
Man ss It. inearceragione, incareeraeione, < ML. 
inearceratio{n'), < incarc(}rare, imprison ; see in- 
carcerato.] 1. The act of incarcerating or im- 
prisoning; imprisonment. 

2. Of a rod color; flesh-colored. 

In one place they are of a fresh and bright purple^ In 
another or a glittenng, inearnaie, and ros^ colour. 

HoUand, tr. of PUny, xiv. 1. 

2* In surg. , obstinate constriction, as of a hernia, ibe tubes of the corolla of the common rod and {near- 

or retention, as of the placenta in childbirth ; 

rtrygulation, aBinhe ro» ...g,B. i. ®" ofBp«de^ ^ 

innuom^ (in-ka?V^t90, «. t< inearee- Inoamate^ (in-kar'nM), a. [< + «»rjwte.] 

rate + -of.] One who incarcerates or shuts up Not oamate or in the flesh ; divested of a body ; 
in prison. disembodied. [Rare.] 

ineardlnate^ t. a. A perversion of taeantato^. ^ I /om* nothing . . - that devfl c^miate or incarwUe can 
Vh^ .L I*1rly do against a virtue so established. - 

Tne count s gentleman, one cesano : we took him for a # MehArdMoti mariBflA Havinwa. v ifL 

coward, but hJs the very deviUncord/ikite. , . Htehaiy^t, uimfim umow^. ^ 

Shak., T. N., v. 1. inoa>mation (m-kflr-n&^shqn), n. [< ME. fn- 
Inoardlnate^ (in-klir'di-ndt), r. t . ; pret. and eartuteion, inmmaeioun, < OF. incamatiun, in- 


pp. inoardinated, ppr. ineardinaUng. [< ML. in- 
eardinatus, pp. of tncardinare (also cardinarc), 
receive or install (a priest) into a church, lit. 
* hinge’ (fit in so as to attach), < L. in, in, + 
eardo (eardin-), a hinge: sec eardo, cardinal.} 
To attach corporately or as a cardinal part, as 
a priest to a particular church. 

(The idea] that cardinal priests were those refugees from 
peneeution who were received and ineardinated into the 
elerloBl body of churcbea more happily circumstanced. 

Bneyc. SrU., V. 96. 

(Ing-kAM-al), a. [< Inca + -ari-al.} 
Same as Incan, [Bare.] 

The • . . Museum of fneortof 

ineanit (in-k&m'), r. [< F. inearner, OF. en- 
chamer ss Pr. Bp. Pg. enoamar s It. timamafc, 
become incarnate, < LL. inearnari, be made 
flesh, become incarnate, ML. also incarnare, 
invest with flesh, incarnate: see incarnate^ v.j 
L trans. To invest with flesh; incarnate. 

The fledi will soon arise In that cut of the bone, and 
make exfoliation of what is necessary, and inoam it 

ffMemati, Surgery. 

H, intrans. To become invested or covered 
with flesh. 

The dough came off, and the ulcer l^pUy inearned. 

wtmman, Buigeiy. 

Inoanutdine (In-kftr^na-din), a. [< F. incar- 
nadin, tor *incamatin (=s Bp. eneamadino, flosh- 
eolor^), < inearmt, flesh-colored: see incar- 
nate^ , a.} Of a oamation-eolor ; pale-red. [Ar- 
ehaie.] 

Sufdi whose white satin upper coat of ddQ, 

Cut upon velvet rich inearTtadine, 

Has yet a body (and at flesh) within. 

Lovelaee, To my lady H. 

jaoanifldfaG (In-kar^nft-din), V. t.; pret. and pp. 
incarnadined, ppr. ineamamning. [< inoamck 
dim, a.] To aye red or carnation; tinge with 
the color of flesh. 

No : this my hand will rather 
The mnltitndinoiia aeaa inoamadim, 

Making the green one nd. 

5!lah.,Maobeth,ILl 
ed U io n a erronecudy CiMiniardCie.] 

Xo! In the painted orid of the weat, 


>, ea-1, H- case^.} To inclose inoras in aease; 
cover or surround with something. 

Oh ! in that portal ihould the chief appear, 

Bach hand tremendoua with a braien apear, 

In radiant panoply hla limbs ineaTd. 

PptM^ Odyssey, L 88S. 

I can conceive nothing more impresdvethan the eastern 
view of this great range [the Cordilleras^ as forcing the 
mind to grapple ivith the idea of the thousands of thou- 
sands of years requidte for the denudation of the strata 
which originally eneated it 

Dandn, Gool. Obiervationa, it 600. 
Zhoased pupa, In entom., a pupa which is protected by 
a cocoon. 

iflcaBcment, encasement (in-, en-kas'mgnt), n. 
[< incase, encase, + -ment.} 1. The aot of inclos- 
ing in a case, ortho state of being inclosed in or 
as if in a case. 

That mythical period of universal ineasement In loe, of 
which, as 1 have elsewhere endeavoured to show, in so far 
as Canada is oonoerned, there is no evidence whatever. 

Dawaon, Gobi. Hist of Plants, p. 288. 

2. That which forms a case or covering; any 
inclosing substance. 

Seversl parts of the outer tunic of the animal's body 
[PoUieipes pdlymerus} presented the remarkable fact of 
being caloified, but to a variable degree ; whereas In sev- 
eral specimens from Oalifomia there was no vestige of 
this eneaeement. Darwin, Cirripedla, p. 814. 

Theory of iaoasament, an old theory of reproduction 
which assumed that when the first animal of each apeoies 
was created, the germs of all other ixidividoals of the same 
spoQiet which were to come from it were Incased in its ova. 
The discovery of spennatoioa developed the theory in 
two opMsite directions: the ovulists, or ovists, held still 
to the theory of inoasement in the femiile, while the ani- 
inalculists, or spermists, entertained the theory of inoaso- 


earmtion, incamaeian, F. incarnation m Pr. 
enenrnatio ss Bp. cncamaMon as Pg. encamaedo 
s It. incarnasione. < ML. incamaUo{n-), < LL. 
inearnari, lie made flesh, ML. also incarnare, 
invest with flesh: see incarnato^.] 1. The act i 

trine that the Divine Being has assumed human nature^ Shelton, tr. of Bon Quixom, I. L 18. 

or has dwelt on the earth in a human form. The doc- incagt (in'khst). n. r< in"^ + casO-.} Bomethinir 

in «> amount given by I 

not merely assumed a human body, and became subjeoi above the exact measure, as a pound m a 

to the limitations of the human fiesh, but also that ho as- stone of wool, or a fleece in a pack, 
sumod a proper human nature, and so is at once truly God incastellAted (in-kas'te-l&-ted). a. r< ML. in-' 
h2?iSuun?e™n?i"e^^ fortify with a castle, oasteUate, < 

tioiis or incarnations, but they am in part in otto^Shu Jj* cas^lhm. a castle : see casteUate."] 

human forms. Confined or inclosed in a castle. Coles, 1717. 

Also thoi belecven and spekn gladly of the Vlrgine Ma- inoastelled (in-kas'teld), a. [As ineas^(aie) 
rie and of the ineamacioun, MandevUle, 1'rav^ p. 182. + -cd^.] 1. Inclosed in a castle. Imp. Diet. 
2. In the process whereby a wound heals, Hopf-bound. Crahh. 

the affected part becoming filled with new flesh; iBcatGBation (in-ka-tf-nfi shqn), n. [< ML. 
granulation.— 3. A representation in an inoar- inoatenatio{n-), < inoatenare, enchain, < L. 
nate form ; a personification ; a visible embodf- + catena, a chain : see chain. Cf. enchain.] The 
inent ; a distinct ezempliflcation in form or aot. chaining or linking together. [Bare.] 

Shall it take two or three generations of weaiy expert- the !♦«»«««»«*>» 

meriting to bring into existence some -incarnation at ma- sculpture .. 

Mai force like the steam-engine, and may It not take a Qoldemuh, Oitiien of the World, oviil. 

hnndn)dmiien^*fwa.hnmuiDin(ltoMo^nfW IncanteloaSti O' l< + oauteUm.^ Inwu- 
Itwlf exiierim«it.UywliiaitMmkiiow.ndwlnttto«inot tiQijg •• i- 


know? J. Piske, Cosmic I^ilos., 1. 26. 

Of the universal mind each indivldusl man Is one more 
ineamation, Mmereon, History. 

4t. The color of flesh; carnation.— fff. In hoi., 
the carnation.— Bra of tbs loioaniatloiL 
incaznatiwat (in-kUr'nifktiv), a. and n. [b F. 
incamat^' b Pr. eneamaUu b Bp. Pg. cncama- 
tivo ss It. inoamativo; as incarnate f -ive,} I, 

^ »• + eauthm.J 

uuvcv bnliiig. Ud tnor^M. lAok of oaution; beedleunenk 

SMtofKf.tr.tf miqr,izlLM. lert thnosh AmmiMMi tdliiw tium nuM b* 

n. n. A medleine that tend, to promote the ^ Joy • npiaMb to ma Apt, 

cautious. 


All advantage of cavil at the enxresalons of the Jndgaa 
if any had been ineautelous, waa lost to the faction. 

Boger North, Examen, p. 288. 

IncanteloilslTti ode. Incautiously. 
ineantelonsiWMtt »• Inoautiousness. 

By this meant is the paaskm strengthened, and the per- 
son whom it respects weakened, this by ineautelousneie 
and credulity, that by teatraint and anppreaaion. 

TfiePa^ 


Aef^yWiw, Sonnet The Bvant^ 


riol-atona and precipitato 
oonimoB ifieafiialiw uaed 


(toib'shM), a. K +.««♦«« 
in aacb oaaaa. tneautus, inoautionBe] iNot oautioiis; i 

riMiiMm, smgaiy, Z: a wary ;*not oiroumspeot; heedlesse 



%he oitriol^ lOliMt of the faether'd Uiid, . . . 
Oomiiitti her em inaoiceioiM to Ae duit, 
that the foot may omah the trust 

Cowp«r, Tirocinium, L 701. 
•lyn. Indiaoreet, improdaniv Impolitic^ nnoirourospaolt 
Inoonalderate. 

incautloiu^ (In-klk^BhuB-li), adt\ In an inoan- 
tiouB manner; unwarily; heedleBBly. Byrom, 

IflUMUtiOluaiess (in-kft'shaB-neB), n. The ohar- 
aoter or state of being incautious ; lack of cau- 
tion or foresight; unwariness. 

incavate (In-kaV&t), a. [< L. inoavattHf pp. of 
ineavarCf make hollow: see enoavej v.] Made 
hollow; hollowed. 

Incawated (in-k&^yA-ted)| a. Same as tnco- 
mte. 

incawation (in-k^vft'shQn), n, 1. The act of 
making hollow.— 2. A hollow; an excavation; 
a depression. 

Incawo, V. t See encave, 

Incawem (in-kav^6m), v, t. [< + oavem.] 

To inclose in a cavern. 


Then Lid creeps on nlonK end, taking Thmshel, throws 
Herself amongst the rocks ; ' ^ "■ ^ “ 

taer 


jst the _ _ 

To bellow under earth. 


; and so immom'd goe% . 
Draytont Polyoluon, L \ 


incavo (in-kaV6), n. [it., a hollow, cavity, < 
L. in, in, + mvua^ hollow: see Gf. cn- 

ea/oe,\ The hollowed or incised part in an in- 
taglio or an engraved work. 

There is no enamel, but the whole of the ineaeo is flUcd 
with gold. A. HMtt, S. E. Cat, Glass Vesscla 

inoedet (in-sSd^), v, i. [< L. incedere^ go, step, or 
march along, triumph, < in, in, on^ + ceaere^ 
go.] To go along, step, or march in pride or 
exultation. 

incedingly {(in-sS'din^li), adv, r< ineeding, 
ppr. of Tnccdo, + -Zy2,] TTriumphantly, [Bare.] 

Even lu the uttermost frenqr of energy Is each mosnad 
movement royally, ImperiaUy, ineedingty upborne. 

CharMU Vlllf^ xxiU. 

incelebrlty (in-se-leb^ii-ti), n. [< L. as if *i»o&- 
Uibrita{U% i incdchor, not famous, < in- priv, + 
celeher^ famous: see cMrate^ celebrity, \ Lack 
of celebrity. Coleridge, 
incendt (in-sendOi t), t, [< L. incefikdere^ set on 
dre, kinme, bura, < in, in, on, + eanderCf shine, 
glow, be on fire : see candid, Gf. aceendf in- 
eenec^,] To iniiame ; make fiery. 

Oh, there’s a line ineendi* his luatfull blood I 

MarKton, Scourge of VlUanie^ vl. 

They fetch up the spirits luto the brain, and with the 
heat brought with them, they inoevKi it beyond meaihre. 

isvrtoti, Anat of MeL, p. 25D. 

incendiariaill (in-sen'di-^rizni), n. [< inc^h- 
diary + ^m,] The act or practice of an in- 
cenmary; maliciouB burning, 
incendiary (in-sen Mi-a-ri), a, and n. [b F. in- 
cendiaire = Sp. Pg. It. incendiario, < L. inmidia- 
riuSf causing a fire ; as a noun, an incendiary; 
< inoondiuntf a fire, conflagration, < incendere, 
set on fire: seo incend,] 1. a. 1, Gausing or 
adapted to cause combustion; used in starting 
a fire or conflagration ; igniting ; inflammatory : 
as, inotmdiafy materials ; an inecrUliary match 
or bomb. Specifically — 2. Pertaining or re- 
lating to or consisting in malicious or criminal 
setting on fire or burning: as, an incendiary 
mania ; the incendiary torch ; an incendiary fire. 

Bum the pgrUh ! Burn the mting^ 

Bum aU taxes in a mass. 

Hood, Incendiary Song. 

8. Tending to excite or inflame passion, sedi- 
tion, or vimence. 

With this menace the incendiary informer left De I’lsle, 
In order to carry his threats into execution. 

HicL Duelling a770Xp. 146. 

The writing of in/eendtary letters . . . calls for . . . 
condign and exemplaiy punishment. 

Haley, Moral Philos. , II. lx. 

The true patriot, unmoved by frightened and angry do- 
nnnolatlon, will dose his ears to incendiary utterances. 

M A. Rev,, CXLII. 626. 

ta^uSnraSd^luUbn^iiSe^^ar^ into 

pieces, and planing it into mdted me-stone. Farrow, 
MU. Bnoyc., 1 . 666.— InosndlarydlMlL a cast-iron or sted 
didl filled with a combustible oompoution. The compo- 
dtion, when ignited by a fuse or the flash of the oharfl^ 
bums with an intenae flame for acveral minutes. For 
amooth-bore guns the shell is spherical, and is pierced tw 
two or more noles, from which the flames issue. Zt is 
used in bombarding for setting fire to oitlea shipping, 
wooden barrabks, etc. 

n. n , ; pi. inomdiariee (-ris). 1. A person who 
malicioudy sets fiire to a house, shop, bam^ or 
other Inflammable property; one who is guilty 
of arson. 

The stables of the Castle Berlifltslng were discovered to 
be on fire; and the unanimous opinion of the neighbor- 
bood added the orime of the incendiary to the already 
taidoQUS Hat of the Baron'a miademeanora and enonnltiea. 

PesbTBle^ 1.477. 
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2, One who or that which excites or inflames; a 
person who excites antagonism and promotes 
factious quarrels ; a violent agitator. 

To these two above-named causes, or inoendiar iec, of 
this rage^ 1 may very wdl annex tlmeu place, etc. 

Burton, Anat. of Mol., p. 606. 

Ineendia/riee at figure and distinction, who are the in- 
ventors and publiihers of gross falsehoods, cannot be re- 
guded but with the utmost detestatiott. Addieon, 

inoendiouBt (in-sen'di-us), a, [s It. incendioao, 
< LL. incendiosuSf burning, < L. inoendium, a 
fire, burning: see incendiary,^ Promoting fac- 
tion or contention. Bacon, 
incendiOUBlyt (in-sen'di-us-li), adv. So as to 
promote contention. 

incensation (in-sen-sa'shpn), n. [s Sp. inccn- 
eacion b It. inoemazione^ < ML, as if ^incema- 
Uo{n-\ < incenaare, bum incense: see incenae'i, 
V.] The burning or offeriug of incense. [Bare.] 

The Missal of the Boman Church now enjoins inccvMa- 
tion before tliu introit. Rneye, Bril,, XII. 721. 

inceme^ (in-sens'^ e. i , ; pret. and pp. ineenaedf 
ppr. ineenaing, [Formerly also ineenae; < L. in- 
cenaua, pp. of incendere^ set on fire, inflame : see 
inemd. This verb in the lit. sense is different 
from ineenae^, which is from the noun inoeme'^,'\ 
If. To sot on fire; cause to bum; inflame; 
kindle. 

Twelve Trojan princes wait on thee, and labour to ineenae 
Thy glorious heap of funeral. Chapman, 

Now belches molten stones and ruddy flame, 
Jnoenat, or team up mountains by the roota 

Addian, Mneid, Hi. 

2t. To make hot or eager; enkindle; incite; 
stimulate. 

To fly the l)oar before the boar pnrsuea 
Were to imetm tbo boar to follow ua 

Shat,, Kioh. III., iU. 2. 

To ineefwe ua further yet, John, in his apocalypse, makes 
a description of that heavenly Jerusalem. 

Burton, Anat of Mel., p. 606. 

Will Oodfuectwe his ire 
For such a petty trespass? 

MUtan, F. L., ix. 662. 
In particular — 8t. To bum as incense; use in 
burning incense. 

Virtue is like precions odonra most fragrant when they 
are ineenaed, or crushed. Baeon, Adversity (ed. 1887^ 

After thia the said }*rolate goetli to an Altar there, 
richly adunied, on which is u red Table, with the name 
of the Great Can written in it, and a Ooiiser with Incense, 
which he inoenaeth in stead of thorn all, with groat rouo- 
rence performed vnto the Table. 

Purehaa, Pilgrimage, p. 417. 

4. To enkindle or excite to augor or other pas- 
sion; inflame; make angry; provoke. 

Augustus, . . . being grevlouslyiiicttntfMf against them 
of Cremona, deprived them of tliclr grounds. 

Corpat, Crudities, 1. 

■Byn. 4L Irritate, Provoke, etc. (see exaeperate), offend, 

anger, ohaf^ nettle, gall. ^ ^ ^ 

iHCeilBe^ (in 'sens;, n. [< ME. mcenHf < OF. on~ 
oena, F. encena b Pr. encenat enaena, enoea,eoe8, 
eaaca b Sp. ineicnao b Pg. It. inccnao, < LL. 4n- 
cenaumf incense, orig. ucut. of L. incenaua, pp. 
of incimderCf sot on fire, inflame; see incena^, 
incend,'] 1. Any aromatic material, as certain 
gums, which exhales pc^ifume during combus- 
tion; a mixture of fragrant gums, spices, etc., 
with gum-resin, compounded for the purpose of 
producing a sweet odor when burned. The iul>- 
atanoe most generally used for incense, and therefore often 
ipeciflcallyjK) called, is ollbaunm or frankincense. (See of f ■ 
Mnurn.) The burning of incense as an act of wonOiip ex- 
lib^ among the Jlews, and is practised in both the Easteni 
and Weat^ churches of the present day, as well as by 
Buddhists and others. 

And he made ... the pure ineenae of sweet spices, ac- 
cording to the work of the apothecary. Ex. xxzvli. 86. 

Nadab and Abihu, the sons of Aaron, took either of 
them hia censer, oud put fire therein, and put ineenae 
thereon. Lev. x. 1. 

2. The perfume or scented fumes arising from 
an odoriferous substance, us frankincense, dur- 
ing combustion ; the odor of spices and gums 
burned as au act of worship in some reli^ous 
systems. 

A thick cloud of ineenae wont np. Eaek. viii. 11. 

As the inaenae wafts its fragrance now throughout the 
material building. Rock, Church of our Fathers, i. 209. 

A mist 

Of ineenae curl’d almut her, and her face 
Wellnigh was hidden in the minster gloom. 

Tennyeon, Coming of Arthur. 

8. Anygratefulodor, as of flowers; agreeable 
perfume or fragrance. 

See Nature hastes her earliest wreaths to bring, 
With all the ineenae of the brea^j^ fIRSXih, L 84 

4 . Figuratively, gratifying admiration or at- 
tention; flattering rege^ and deference; hom- 
age; adulation. 


XMa nahallow’d thonghta bsloiw you biol 
With your undeannesa that whion la divine; 

Offer pure ineenee to so pure ashrina 

Shak,, Luoreoa L IBl 
Or heap the ahrine of luxury and pride 
With &eenae kindled at the Muse% flai 


Gray, 

He courted the aoft ineeiiM of flattery. 

Preeoott, FerA and laa, it. SB. 

inoeiuie^ (in'sens or in-sens0> Bnd pp. 

ineenaed, ppr. ineenaing, [< ME. iwmeen, ea- 
cenaen, eneeneen, < Of\ eneenaer, F. eneenaer as 
Pi\ enceaaar b Sp. Pg. ineenaar b It. immaare, 
< ML. incenaare, penume with incense, < LL. 
ineenaum, incense : see ineenae^, n. Hence also 
cmae^yV, Ci, ineenae^, v,"] I. trana, 1, Toper- 
fume with iuceuso. 

A1 the hons of the paoient aohal be eneanaid stronflly 
. . . with frankenoense. mlrre, and rosyn, terbentyn ana 
rewe. Book qf Quinte Eeaenea (ed. FnmivallX p. 84. 

The procession goes to the two other altars, a^ then 
Again tu the high utaT, where Oie pilgrim ia imwniid, and 
coming down to the lower end of the church, he puti oat 
his candle, and the litany is said. 

Poeoeke, Deaoription of the East, XL L 11 

2. Toofferincouseto; worship; flatter extraviF 
gantly. 

She myghte in his presence 
Doon sacrifice and Jupiter eneenae. 

Chaueer, Second Nun's Tale, 1. 418. 
He is dipp'd in treason and overhead In mischief, and 
now must bo bought off and inemaed by his Soverelgu. 

QenUewan Inatruetad, p. 818 

II.f intrana. To bum or offer incense. 

After the custom at the presthod, he wentc forth by 
lot and entride into the temple to eneeneen; and al the 
multitude of the puple was without fourth and prmrede 
in the hour of eneeneyng, Wydif, Luke L 9, lU 

They iiolde eneenae tie saorifloe ryght nouht 

Chaueer, Second Nnn's TUe, 1. 895. 

IneenBB-boat (in'sens-bdt), n. A vessel, fre- 
quently of a boat-like shape (that is. with a hol- 
low, rounded oblong body rising at the ends), 
used to hold inoeuse for transfer to the censer 
or thurible. 

IncenBe-braathlng (in' sens -brfl^VHing), a. 
Breathing or exh^ing incense or fragrance. 

The breesy call of ineenae-hreathtng mom. 

Gray, Elegy. 

incenBe-bnmer (In'sens-ber^udr), n, A stand, 
vase, etc., upon or in which to bum incense. 
Ohitiosc and Jepa- 
iieso incense-bum- 
ors are familiar as 
ornamenta, often 
being faiitastlo 
bronse figures of 
men or animals* 

inceiue-cedar 

(In ' sens - se 
dflr), n. The 
wliite or postce- . 
dar, Libocedrua 
dccurrena, a na- 
tive of the Pa- 
cific coast of the 
United States, 
from Oegon 

south, growing Japaneic IncenK.|»unier. 

on the moun- 
tains. It is a large tree with light, soft, but 
durable wood. 

incense-cup (in'sens-kup), 1. An incense- 
burner, small and of simple form.— 2. One of 
a class of small pottery vessels, such as are 
found in prehistoric graves. Their use if un- 
known. 

incensement (in-sens'mgnt), n. [< ineenae*’ 4* 
-mcaf,] The act of incensing, or the state of 
being incensed; especially, heat of passion; 
fiery anger. 

His ineenaemant at this moment ia lo implacable that 
aatiifBctioii can bo none but by panga of death. 

Shak,, T. N., UL 4. 

Incenwe^ (in-sen'sdr), n. One who or that which 
incenses, inflames, or excites. 

Sencoa uudoratandlng, by the report of thooe that yet 
somewhat regarded virtue and honour, how theae lewd 
ineetieere did aocuie him. Borth, tr. of Ptutanfli, p. 1005. 

Inoense-tree (in'sens-trfl), n. 1 . A South Amer- 
icau tree of the genus Buraera (Ieiea),^9, In 
the West Indies, a tree of the genus ItUtbiUa 
(T, woachata). 

Also ineanae-teood, 

Inoensiont (in-Ben'riiqn)i n, [b OF. inosiuiofi 
B It. ineenaiane, < L. inianaki{fh), < imeaadara, 
pp. incenaua, set on fixe; see iueenaa^J] The 
act of kiudliug or setting on ftxo, or the state of 
being exposed to the aouon of nre. 

Sena loaeth aomewhat of ita windiaess Igr deaoo 
and genendlj nlrtlli or wto^ tqiMla ate I 

eiwi toa or evapcwtloB. 



iBMiiUdTOf (in-ten'Biv), a. [s OF. k 

It. immsivo^ < L. as if < imemaeret 

pp. iMCMus, Bet on fire: see ineeiurei.] Tend- 
to infiame or excite; infiammatoxy. 

To be extremely heted ead inhnmanely peneouied, 
without any'fauU committed or Juit ocoaaion offered, !■ 
greetly inomtive of humane paMlon. 

Barrow, Works, III. x. 

iBOttUKirt (in-Ben's^r), n. [ss F. enoenseur s 
Sp. tiieefi«or, < LL. inoensor, an inciter, iustiga- 
tar, < L. incenderCf kindle, incite: Bee inoewte^.'i 
Same ae incenser » 

Many prleiti were Impetuoue and importunate inem- 
mro of the rage. Sir J. Hayward. 

inooilBOrilun (in-sen-Bo'ri-mn), n. ; pi. inoensfh 
ria (-ft). [ML. : see imenaery^ cmaer^.l A cen- 
Ber. See thurible, 

InofillBOTFt (in^Hen-B(i;ri), n, [< ML. ineeneari- 
um, a censer, < LL. incenaunif incense: see ith 
cenee^ and oeneer^f nit. < ML. inceneorium,] The 
▼OBBel in which incense is burned; a censer. 

A oup of gold, crown’d with red wine, he hold 
On t&' boiy ineonmry pour'd. 

Chapman, XUad, xL 686. 
Othv Sainte lie here, decorated with eplondid orna^ 
menta, lampa and ineeiwofiiM of greato ooet. 

IBve^n, Diary, Fob. 14, 1646. 

inoimnirabto (in-Ben'sbftr-a-bl), a. [sa Sp. in- 
eensurable ss Pg. incenmrwoel; as in^ + ceth 
eurahle,'] Not. censurable ; unceusurable. 
Inoaniurably (in-seu^sh^r-^bli), adv. So as 
not to deserve censure ; uncensurably. 
Inoantiwe (in-sen'tiv), a 
imoentivo, < L. inoentivus, 
the tune, LL. servi^ ' 
iineentu8f sound (an insbruuioub;, i 
on, 4* eanere, six^: see chant, ll. n.'s Sp.'Pgi 
It. incentivo, < LL. incentivuMf an incentive, 
neut. of incentivuSf serving to incite: Moe I. 
Sometimes used as if connected with incen- 
eiee aaiA.incenseK'] L a. 1. Inciting; encourag- 
ing. 

Oompetanoy la the most inesnfiee to indnstry. 

Dooay of Chriitiam Piety. 

Setting fire; igniting; firing; incendiary. 

l*art ineentiite reod 
IProrlde, pemlcioni with ouo touch to fire. 

Jftlfoii,P.L.,vL6m 
Whilst the caTem’d gruiind, 

With grain inoefirtcw ator’d, by sudden blaze 
Bunts fatal, and involves the hopes of war. 

Id fleiy whirls. J. Philips, Cider, i 

XL dt. That which' moves the mind or stirs 


in, as by swallowing; the process of receiving 
within. [Bare.] 
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lit. take in, take up: see intmt’l 1. A taking inoertiitttf (jn-Bte^tftn-ti), n. ; pi. Inear^Maa 

X. 11 — 1^^. XI. « i-j — ineartolasto, < inmiahn, inoer- 

tain: aee incertain, Cf, certaiintyf uncertainly,'] 
Uncertainty. 

ThehsiaM 

Of all imortatmiei, Shah,, W. T.,liL A 
Amagliig the uplnlonsof men only to show their inesr- 
tainiy, Gotdmith, Intlo Elat of ttie WoiUL 

incm^tnde (in-sAr^tLtfid), n. [< F. incertitude 
■B Sp, inoerHdufhbre, obs. incerUtud ss It. ineer- 
Utuainc, < ML. incerUtudo (-din-), uncertainty, 


The result la the immeraion of the mouth and nuitrila 
and the inception, during efforts to breathe while beneath 
the auifsoe^ of water into the lungs. H. A, Poe, 

2, The incipient or initial stage; beginning; 
eommenoement. 

Therefore if we can arrive at the ineapMon of rdllglon, 

... we have reason to oonjeoture that the inception ox 
mankind was not long before. 

Sir M, UaU, Orig. of Mankind, p. 166. ^ incertua, uncertain, <' in- priv. + certua, 
The inception of ttie biocMe was s^ow^^ certain: see ceriflin, csriifiMie.] 1. The state 

A Soieu, Blockade and omiser^ p. 81. ^ condition of being uncertain ; doubtfulness 


If ... we arrange the schools of Greek philosophy in 
numerical order, according to the dates of their ine^ption, 
we do not mean that one expired before another was 
founded. Pop, 8eL Mo,, XXVIU. 62L 

3. Inentom., a startixig-point; the place of be- 
ginning, as of a louffitudinal mark, etc. in this 
sense the luo^ilon may he at either end. and must be de- 
termined by the context : as, the inception of a dark line 
on tlie costal border. 

4. The formal qualification of a master of arts 


uncertainty arising from doubt or hesitation. 

The ineertUude and instability of this and of hu- 
mane affairea. HoUand, tr. of BlutarCh, p. 716. 

He fails and foifeita reputation from mere incertitude 
or irresolution. 2e, Taylor, 

2, Obscurity; indefiniteness. 

Visit it [London] ... in the autumn, and towards the 
close of the day, when the gray fnoeftiiiids lies on the 
. mighty city. The Century, Uv£ SSL 

inoMsablef (in^wB'».bl), a. C< OP. ineunaie 
degree , the sole^ act kept by the can^date _ gp^ inceamle b It. inceaaabile, < l/i,.incea8abili8, 
for the degree of master of arts immediately unceasing, < priv. + ^ceaaaUlia, < eeaaare, 
before rt^ceiving the degree; the commence- ceaae.f Unceasing; continual. 

.• i IB j XI. -i. . * IX He heard likewise those fwowsuftla strokes, but could not 

By ineeptim was Implied the master’s formal entrance espy the cause of 
npon, md «>min.n^eiit of, tto fnnoUoni jJ • dul» U- " SluiUon, tr. of Don QnllEoUk L UL 0, 

censed teacher, and hla recognition aaauoh by hia brothers . • < . y. . ^ 17 n 

in theprofeision. JSneyc. BrU., XXIIL 886. inceBSablyf (m-ses^a-bll), adv. Continually; 

unceasingly; without intermission. 

'* ' “ The quality of 

continuance. 



Inceptive and desiiive propositions: as, the foga van- 
ish as the sun rises ; but the fogs have not yet begun to 


vanish, therefore the sun is not yet risen. 

Watte, Logics UI. IL 1 4. 
You BOCy in speaking, or by sound or ink. 

The grand ineepHve caution is to think. 

Byrtm, Art of Bng. Poetry. 

2, In malh.f serving to initiate or produce: 
applied to suc^ moments or first principles as, 
thodffh of no ma^itude themselvos, are yet 
capable of producing results which are: thus, a 
point is inc^tUve of a line ; a lino, of a surface ; 
and a surface, of a solid. Wallis, 
n. n. That which begins or notes beginning, 
as a proposition or a verb. Also inchoative. 


In some farre 
Of showres po^ 


. Jnglie 

region, with th’ inceeeancie 
wrd dowuo vpon them. 


inoeSBaEt (in-ses^ant), a. 


Chapman, Odyssey, L 
[b F. incessant \ 


the passions; that which incites or tends to lnceptively(in-S6p'tiv-li),adv. In an inceptive 
incite to action; motive; spur: as, pride is a manner. 

- • incevtor (in-sep'tor), n. [sSp. (obs.}ta6opfor, 

< LL. inceptor, <"L. incipere, pp. inceptus, be- 
gin: see inc^t,] X, A^^ner; one woo is 
in the rudiments. [Bare.]— 2. One who is 
about to take the degree of master of arts at 
an English or other old university, having ful- 
filled all the conditions. 

Next follow’d y« disputations of the Inceptcr Dootors 
In Modiciiic^ tiie speecn of their l*roteuor Dr, Eyde, and 
BO in course their respective crcEtioiis. 

Evelyn, Diary, July 10^ 1060. 
The Inceptor or candidate then began his speech, where- 
in 1 found little edifloation. 

Loehe, quot. in Dr. J. Brown's Spare Hours, 8d ser., p. 6a 

inceration (in-sq-ra'shon), n. [s F. inc^ation, 

< L. as if *inccratio(n-), < inoeraro ( > It. incerare, 
= 8p.Pg. enccrar), pp. ineeratus, cover with 
wax, < in, on, + cera, wax; see cure,] 1, The 
act of covering or treating with wax ; waxing. 

He’s ripe for incenxtion, he stands warm, 

In bis ash-flre. B, Jvnmyn, Alchemist, li. 1. 

2. The act of incorporating wax with some 
other body ; also, the operation of communicat- 
ing to a diy substance the consistence of wax. 
Also called encerosis, Dunglison, Med. Diet. 
incerati’Ve (in'sf-ra-tiv), a, [As inttcratiUm) 
4 'ivc,] Sticking like wax. Ootgrave, 


powerful incentive. 

Love seems to be the appetlta or incentive, of the primi- 
tive matter. AMWfir^sioal Fables, viii., BxpL 

Bvary gnat life la an incentive to all other Uvea 

Q. W. Curtie, Prue and I, p. 186. 

Incentivee come from the aoul's seU. 

Browning, Andrea ddL Sarto. 

«ifB. Impulee, etc. (aee motive), atimulus, Inoltement, 
aDooniugement^ goad. 

iBoeiltivaly (m-sen^tiv-li), adv. In an incen- 
tive or inmting manner; as an incentive. 

iBOeatort, n, [An irreg. form of inoensor,] 

Same as incendiary, 

InoeBtrot (in-sen ^tto), V, [< tu-S + center^,] 

To center. 

Nor ia your love ineentred to mo only In your own hreaat, 
but full of operation. Bp. Haeket, Abp, Williami, i. 185. 

laeept (in-sept'), v, [s of. incepter, begin. < 

L. ineeptua, pp. of incipere, begin, lit. take in, 
take up (not used in the lit. sense), < in, in, on, 

+ eapere, take: see capable, etc.] L trans. 

To take in ; seize. [Bare.] 

Which will oany such incepted matters along with thorn 
In their alow movements from plaoe to place. 

N. A. SOvSfor, Proo. Boy. Boo., XXXVIII. 88. 

n. intrana. To commence or begin ; specifi- 
oally, in old universities, to become a qualified - - , = - ^ 

eandidate for the degree of master of arts ; ori- InceremonioUBt (in-ser-e-mo ^-us), a, 
ginally, to begin teacUng under the license of + ceremonious,] Unceremonious. 


a university. 

The M. A incepte in about three yaara and two months 
from the time of taking hia first degre& though he does 
aot baoome a full M. A till the Jmy followings three 
yean and a half in aU. 


Sp. inoesante ss Pg. It. ineessante, < LL. inees- 
san(U)8 (in adv, Sicessanter), < L. tn- priv. + 
ceft8an{t~)8, ppr. of cessare, cease: see cease.] 
Continued or repeated without interruption or 
intermission; unceasing; ceaseless: as, inoea- 
sant rains; itteessant clamor. 

From skies deaoonding down, a awanne of bees beaot the 
bowes, 

Inceeeant thick with nolae. Phaer, BEneid, vlL 

The people are proud, dover, and active, and all engaged 
in inceeeant cares of commerce. 

Quoted in C. EUonCe Origins of Eng. Hist, p. 80. 
»Byn. Continucue, Inceeeant, Continual, PerpetueU; um 
remitting, unremitted. CorUinuoue means unbroken, 
and Is passive ; inceeeant means unooaslng, and is active. 
The former is preferable to note duratioii, condition, or 
result ; the latter, to describe the exertion by which the 
oondition or result Is produced. We q>eak of a continue 
oueoT an ineeeeant fever, according as we think of the fe- 
ver as a itate or ai an activity ; and similarly of a conefmi- 
01 M or inceeeant atraiii of music, and the continuoue or in- 
eeeeant murmur of a brook ; but only ot a eoiUinuoue rail- 
road-track or tdegraph-wiro. Coniinmt regularly im- 
plies the habitual or routed renewals of an act, state, 
etc.: as, a continual succession of storms. In the Bible 
eontinual is sometimos used tor continuoue, but the dis- 
tinction here iiidioated Is now desrly established. Per- 
petual is continuous with the ideaof lastingness : as, per* 
petual motion. It is often used in the sense of contffiual: 
as, I am sick of such perpetual bickerings. In either 
sense, unless the thing ureallyr '"- 
hyperbole, as Imxd ' ' 

tor. See eternal* 
incessantly (in-ses'ant-li), adv, [< ME. inees- 
santli; < incessant 4 -2y^.] 1, In an incessant 
manner ; with constant repetition ; unoeasingly. 

The frosty north wind blowes a cold thicke deete. 
That dasdes eyes ; flakes after flakes, lucewrandy desoend- 
ing. Chapman, Iliad, xix. 

He was so inceeeantly given to his devotion and prayers 
as no man more In the irade house. 

Ceryat, Omdltles, 1. 188. 

2t. Instantly; immediately. 

If I see him I fear 1 ahall turn to Btona and jpetrifle in- 
eeeeanUy, Congreve, Way of the World, v. 8. 

If I catch anyone among yon, uj^n any pretence what- 
aoever, using the partlde or, I shall ineeeeantly order him 
to be atripii^ of nls gown, and thrown over the bar. 

Addieon, Ohaige to the Juiy. 

Thecharao- 


, j the thing & really everlaitin^ it is used ty 
, as Imifiylng that one sees no end to the mat- 


One holds it best to set forth CUid’B aervloe in a sdemn IwftA— %fpt lt^ i HI (in-ses'ont-nes). ti< 

ter of being iDoeMantr 

JS^. HaU, Boliloquiei^ xvU. 

Inoertalnf (in-sdr'tftn), a, [< ME. ineertain, < 




-T— - r*' ***■■“• vivuol wtfVn, \ 

C. A, Brieted, Englidi irnlverdty, p. 348. OF, (also 1^.) incertain; as tn-^ + certain, Cf. 

4. ..,-4 ^ incertusp It. Pg. incerto bb Sp. ineierto), un- 

certain.] Unoertfln. 

To be worse than worst 
Of those that lawless snd ineertain thoughts 
Imagine howling t Shah., M. for M.. ilL 1. 

A Wanderer, and subiaot to ineertain Bemoves, and 
short Bojouriis in divers naoes before. 

Howell, Letters, I. IL 6. 

tern OF. ineg^tion, inoertalldyt (in-s6r'^n-li), adv, Uneortainly. 

4 4 . _ HuloeL 


What ia teohniosUy known as admission to that degree 
{lleentia dooendl) was really nothing more nor leas man 
rseslring the dhsnedlor’s permisdou to ineept. 

Eneye, BrU.,XXm,S86. 

KinHMp'ti 2 ig)|jp.a. l< incept + -4n{/^.] 
u} beginning. 

I meep M ag poets and phllosopliers must psy for their 


pp. iaoQittWy begin, Answv liuwtafray and anUguoualy. 


Incesflionf (In-Besh'qn), i». [< L. as if ineesaio^n^), 
< incedere, pp. inoesaus, go along, m forward: 
see ineeds,] A going ; progression ; loeomotion. 

The ineeeoion or looal motion of animals ia made with 
analogy unto this figure. 

aw T, Browne, Garden of 0ym% IB. 

inoest (in'sest), n, [< ME. incest, < OF. (also 
F.) inceste s Sp. Pg. It. incesto, < L. incestum, 
unehastity, ineest, neut. of inceatus, unohaste 
(> inceetua (ineestu-), m,, incest), < in- priv. 4 
eastua, chaste: see ehaate,] The offense of co- 
habitation or sexual oommeroe between per- 
sons related within the degrees wherein nuus 
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An obsolete fonn of enpkain» 

•Cham- 


riaffi li prohibited ^ the law or established indhalnb v. f. - . . 

usage of a oonntxy. In this offense illegitimate indhainbir (in-oham b^r), e* t [< in-3 4 > e^om- 
oonsangiiinityisof thesameeffeotasleptimate. her. Of. ima/meraUm.'l To lodge in a cham- 

— nWml jAOMt. (a) Sex^ InterpouTM be^een ber. Sherwood, Indhoatiwa ^in-kd'a>tly), a. and n. [viF.liisko- 

a^- Pr. iHchoai^m Bp. ». 

I in the middle igei. (b) The noldins^ by a vioar . Ow- 


thofltlei In the middle agea <e) The he 
or other beneflolaij. of two benefleea, < 
panda upon the oolutlon of the other. 


IncoBtlumB (in-ses 
; Pr* eneeatuo^ 


i de- incharff^i t;* t. Same as enehatge., 

lndian&Met^^:ohar'i-ta-bl^^ a. 


L-ns), o. [< P. inoesa^ ohaWto&fc.] Unehantable. 

ip. Pg. It. inoeatmeo^ < LL. 

%noe$timuB, < Ij. i/neeatm (inoeatw-), incest: see 
inonat.] 1. Guilty of incest: as, an ineeatmua 
person. 


la not the whole nation become anllen and proud, ig- 
" 1 , in flno, the 


norant and auapioloua ancharitabUt ourat^ and, 
moat depraved and pmdiona under heaven ? 

Ewlyn, Apology for the Royal Party. 

ndiaritTf (in-ohar'i-ti), n. [< P. inehariU; as 
i»-8 + charity.l Uncharitableness. 

Some charg’d the Popea 
Of meere inokaritUt tor that 
To wreake their nrliiato aplght 
Galnat klngdomea kingdomea they inpenae. 

Warner* Albion a England, v. 24. 

It la high iinArtWiy to proceed . . . aev^ly njwn meer 
Buppoaitlona. Penn, Liberty of Conacienoo, v, 


The Religion of Nature ia a mare awMfea and asA 
aoomplement,— it can have but one oomplemea^ andihit 

a«,n.ctAmm^V.m. 
indioatiiv# (in-kd'a>tlyLa.aada. [aaP.liisio- 
attf^ Pr. enehoatiu as Pg. inehoativo m Sp. It. 
inooativof < LL. inohoaUvuSt ineohaUeua^ < L. 
r/ j inehoare. ineokare, pp. inehoatua, inooAaftif. be- 
[< inJt+ gi„ . gee Vrikoato.] I. a. 1., In the atote ol in- 
ooption or fozmauon; incipient; rudimentary# 

Theae acta of oar intelleot aeem tobeaome faeheq^ gr 
imperfect raya. W, MteUagw, Devoute Baaayib 1 887. 

2, Expressing or indicating beginning; ini 


We may eaaily gueaa with what imsmtlenoe the world 
would have heara an inawtutnu Herod diacouraing of 
ohaatity. South, Sermona. 

2 . Inyolying the crime of incest: as, an ineaa- 
iuoua connection. 

For have wo not as natural a aenae or feeling of the 
volnptttoaa? ye^ he will aw* hM Ita proper 

object, virtuoua love, not adultoroua or incaaettotM. 

Warbufiott, M. to the Freetbiukcra PoataoHpt 

incaatnoiudy (in-ses'tii-us-li), adv. In an in- Indhase (in-chaB0» Sama as enehaac*^. 
cestnouB manner; in a manner to involye the IndULBtot, r= ®P* Pfif* **^caato Jrart^sa It. t«- 
crime of incest. caato (L. inoeatwt : sec inecat) ; as i»-» + chaste,^ 

incagtncniBliass (in-ses'tu-us-nes), n. The state Unchaste. 

or quality of being incestuous. Now you that were my fathcr'a oonoublnea, 

lBdli(inoi),«.ancra. AS. 

f/nee, tnee, an inoh, < L. uneta, SicUlan Or. David and Brthiaba p. 47 a 

atwelfthp8rt,aaMinoh(onetwoltth<rfa^t). (in-chafl'ti-ti), n. [< P. inOuuUiU 

a doublet of inch.] !• Ua 1. A lineal measure, 
the twelfth part of a foot, it !■ of Roman origin, and 
waaformerly divided into 12 lines. The text-books of nritli- 
metlu, following an old statute, divide the Inch Into 8 bar- 
leycorns. A binary division Is most common in rough 
mechanical work, while for liner work it is divided iim 


Tls not the act that ties the marriage knot, 

It is the will ; then must I sU my me 
Be stained with inehaititie'e foul blot 

P. Uaunay, Sheretine and Mariana 


tivo : as, an inchoative verb (otherwise i 
ceptive), , , , , 

ll. n. That which begins, or that which ez- 
proBses the beginning of. an action or state; 
specifically, in f/raw., an inchoative verb. 

The T^itins go farther and have a speofei of verbs darived 
from others which do the duty of wise tensss; and an 
themselves for that reason called inehoaiivee or inosptlvaa 
Harrit, Bmom, L 7. 

iuc]ipint(inch^pm),». [Also corrupt 
innc’-pin ; appar. < inchX + »<».] The sweet* 
bread of a deer. Also called /a^f. 

OrOit btfuau [F.L or lioyau euUer (the light gut); In 
beasts oalfro the Ineh-jkn or Iime-piin, Obwmss. 

Mar, Although I gave them 

All the sweet morsels call'd tongue, eara and doucets.— 
Re/>. What, and the 

Mat, Yes. B, Joneon, Bad Shepherd, L R 

inch-poimd (inoh'pound), n. A unit of energy, 


oh inch was slightly long- 
thirty-seventh part of the 
0. Abbrevlatea in. 


er than the English, being one 
Edinburgh ellwand. Soe/oof, 10. 

Arthur smote hym on the llfte shuldre in to the flesdie 
two large ynehe. Merlin (E. £. T. S.J^ iU. 629. 

Most ancient measures have been derived from one of 
two great systems, that of the cubit of 20.68 ine/^ or the 
digit of .729 inch, Enoyc, Brit,, XJCiV • 488* 

2. Proverbially, a small quantity or degree; 
the least part or amount. 

There's not a lord in England breathes 

Shall gar me give on inch of ww. 

Ihtel of Whartitn ana Stuart (Child s Ballads, VIII. 261). 
With me they'd starve^ for want of Ivory ; 

For not one Inch does my whole House afford. 

Congreve^ tr. of Juvenal's Satires, zl. 

8 t. A critical moment. 

Lay hands upon these traitors, and ^eir tn^. 
Mdame, I think, we watch'd you at an tneh^ 

Shak., 2 Hen. VL, I. 4. 


being the work done in raising a pound throng^ 
an inch, it is equal to abont 1,162 oentimeter-gnmpr 
about 1.180,200 ergs ; but Its value varies in different loeall- 
^ ^ ^ ^ ties, being depenaent on gravity. ... 

Incbad (inoht), a. [< ineh^ + -ed®.] 1. Con- Indhurhnt (in-chftreh^), v, t, [< + okurcA.] 

taiuiug inches: uHCd in composition. [Bare.] To form or receive into a church. 

Made him proud of heart, to ride on a bay trotting- They that left Rozbuiy were inchurehed blgto up the 
horse over iova^imhed biidgcs» to course his own shadow river at Springfleld. C. Mather, Mag. Chris., L & 

tor a traitor. £fhak., Lear, lit. 4. (iubh'w 6 rm), n. A dropworm or 

2. Marked with inches for measuring; as, an measuring-worm. See fooper. 

indcurable (in-sik'u-ra-bl), a. 


irtehed staff or rule. 
llK^astf, ezichestt (in-chcst% en-chesto* v, t, 
[< < 0-8 + oheat^,'} To put into a chest ; keep in 
or as if in a chest. 

Thou art Joves sister and Baturniis ohilde ; 

Yet can they [thy) hreoit ennheet 

inehiplnt, g* Same as inahpin, 
inclimaalt (inch'mSl), adv, + -meal. 

CL jHeocmealf etc.] By inches; inch by inch; 
often with hy preceding. 


[< L. <91- priv. 

+ *cieurahil{8f < cicurdre, tame, < eicur, tame. 
Of. L. < 9 ictcEr, not tame.] Not to be tamed; 
untamable. Aah. FKare.] 
inddet (in-sld'), v, t, [= rg. <»cid<r w It. <n- 
ciderCf i L* inoidere, cut into, cut open, < in, in. 
+ aeaera, strike, cut. Cf. Jnotec.j 1. To cut 
into.— 2. In med., to resolve or disperse, ae a 
coagulated humor. 

Saponaceous substances, which ineide tbe smena 

Afoutaiiof. 


^ lovM your .oul, If he he loth to jyt ft #o fa eh yot (ia'8i.don8), rt. [< P. inetdmbe ss Sp. 

»w.ii owfiig. ‘*‘**"'’ Pg. iuekleneia m li. ineidenaa, < ML. iueidMita, 


All the infections that the sun sucks up 
From hoga fens, data on Prospero fall, and make him 
. ineh-nteal a disease t SAftk., Tempest li. 2. 

If It fall out, we are ready: If not, we are scatter'd : inchoant (in'kd-ant), a. [< L. inchoan(U)8, in- 
ru wait you at an ineh, Fletcher, Loyal Subject, iv. & co/Mn(t-)8, ppr.' of inehoarc, incohare, begin ; see 

# — Inchoating; beginning. -inchoant 

cause, the procatarctln cause ; that which eztriusically 
excites the principal cauac into action. 

Ind^oate (in"ko-fit), v. t , ; vrot 
ated, ppr, 


At InCbea very near or close. [I*rov. Enfcl— Auction 
or sale tylnCh of candle. Seeaweffor*.— Eylnd^aor 
inch by mCbi by slow or small degrees ; very gradumly. 

The plebeiana have got your fellow-tribune. 

And bale him up and down ; fdl swearing . . . 

Theyll give him death hy inches, Shak., Cor., v. 4. 

No, don't kill him at once, Sir Rowland, starve him grad- 
ually, Ineh by Inch, Congreve, Way of the World, Iv. 12. 

Every Indh, in every reapeot ; completely ; every whit. 

All spoke of one who was every ineh the gentleman and 
the parson, Bvdwer, My Novd, xl. 2. 

BUners’ IndlLthe amount of water that will pass in 24 . 

hours through an opening 1 inch square under a pressure UlCIIOate (m kp-at), a, [s 
of 6 inches,^ . , . . <»choado sss It. <9icouta, < L 

n. a- Measuring an inch in any dimension, the verb.] Keoontlv or just begun ; incipient; 
whe&er length, breadth, or thicJmesB.— inch in a state of iucipiency; hence, elementary; 
stuff, in eo^, ml bewr^ wwed one inch thloiL ^ rudimentary; not completely formed or estab- 
lished; as, <ncApufd rights. 

Pbiloaophers dispute whothermoral ideas . . . were not 
once inchoate, embryo, dublouL unfennn^ 

JIf. Ambld, Lit and Dogma, 1. 

Each one of ua has the prerogative of completing his 
inchoate and rudlmontal nature. . 

j, H, Neuman, Grom, of Assent, p. 886. 


__ , jflVD. and pp. ineho- 

inohoating. [< L. inoftoatua, inoo- 

hatua,~yp. of inchoarc, prop, incohare (> Olt. 
tncoare s= Sp. iucoar), begm, < in, in, on, to, 
+ *cohafe, not otherwise found.] To begin. 
[Bare.] 

Ooiioeives and inohoai^ the urgument. 

Bromiing, Ring and Book, I. 42. 

ss Bp. incoado = Pg. 
L. inchoatua, pp. : see 


Indl^ (inofij, V. [< inc/A, n.] I. trana, 1. To 
drive or force by inches or small degrees: as, 
to < 9 »oA one’s way along. [Bare.] 
like so much odd steel inched through his brea^bl^^ 

Browning, Ring and Book, 1. 118. 

2. To deal out hy inches; give sparingly. 

Ainsworth. [Bare.]— 3. To mark with lines an 
inch apart. 

n. (ntrana. To advanoe or retire by small 
degrees; move reluctantly or by inches: as, to 
inat away from the fire. [Rare.] 

Now Turuus doubts, and yet disdains to yield, 

But with Mow pammcaaiweibacl^^dA unBuuw i 

An(t(m*«to£.w.iu. ladioatri) (in-ko-a'Rlfi-S), w. [< LL. 

laoihB (inob), M. t< Gtael. iimta, an island: see ,(o(n-),inookatio'(n-): aoeinehoatkm,] In plain- 


In hlB early days Maximilian had tempted him [HenirJ 
with the offer of the Empire, he himsell to retire on the 
popedom with an inchoate claim to oanouliation. 

Stubba, Medieval and Modern Hiat,, p. 962. 

SeadowerS, 

, (in'ko-at4i), oeft;. In an inchoate 
manner; rudimeiitarily. 



He disbursed, at St. Odmei' InaJ, 

Ten thousand dollirs. Shak., Macbeth, L % 

Indiaoat, v, t. An obsolete spelling of enohaaa^. 
Same as enehqfe. 


[< LL. inchoa- 
inohoarc, inoohara, be- 
gin; see inchoate,] The act of beginning; in- 
ception; rudimentary state. 

Then doth baptism challenge to i^ \mt the ludboa- 
Mofi of those gnwes the consummation wher^ depe^- 
eth on myames ensuing. Hooker, Bodas. FoliWi 87. 


Pg, 

a falling upon, < L. incidenlt-)a, falling upon: 
see incident,] If. A subordinate ocourrenee 
or thing; an incident; something incidental 
or casual. 

These moaner tneideneee. ftp. Hall, Solomon’s Gholoe. 

He that hath wounded his neighbour is tied to tbe ex- 
penses of the surgeon and other tneideneee, 

Jer. TayloT, Holy Livings ilL A 

2. The maniior of falling; diroctiohof the line 
of fall; coiirso. 

You xniw alter the ineidenee of the mlsohief, hut the 
amount of it will inevitably be borne somewhere. 

H, Speneer, Study of Soclol., p 22. 

The incidence of our taxation la I believa m equitable 
as it can be made ; the amount of it is far lighter tlum it 
used to be. W. It, Greg, Misc. Eaaaya lit aer., p llA 

It [hearth-monoyl was hated on account of ttefrieidsim 
on a poorer class of persons than had been usually taxed 
under the easy regime of the subsidies. ^ . 

S. Dowell, Taxes in SnglanA U. <8. 

8 , In phyaica, the falling or impinging of a ray 
of light or heat, etc., upon a surface: used es- 
pecially with reference to tbe direction of the 
ray. 

In equal ineideneee there is a conslden^le lncq||^W|fd 
refnwtious. Mawton, Oymka, 

4. In aatron,, same as immersion, 4.— 5. la 
georn,, the situation of two figures in whimi 
they have something more in oonunon than they 
would have in some other situation, but do not 
completely coincide. The four kinds of InddeneetM 
arc particularly considered are: 1st that of a point end a 
line when the former lies on the latter; 94, that d apoliit 
and a plane when the former 
lies in the latter; 8d. that 
of two lines when they cut 
each other ; and 4th. that of 
a line and a plane when the 
former lies In the latter.— 

Angle of taiddinoa. (a) 

In phjftiee, the angle formed 
by the line of inoldenoe and 
a line drawn from the 
point of contact perpen- 
dicular to the bhua or aur- 
f aoe on which the Inoldent i 
It a ray SO Impingaa on the 
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It would be Yeiy iiieful indeed to luiTe a feoord of the 
inefdentol dUooTeriei^ and of the minor itudlee which 


• p«pendioiil« CO) be ereotod, then the angle BOD hi 
gmnl^oalled the aimle of inoldenoe. Some authon 
■mke AOB the angle of moidenoe. 

Thoee bodice which give light by reflexion, can there 
only be perodved where the angle <n reflexion ii equal to 
the ONgw q^ineidcfioe. 

WiUont Diacovery of a New World. 

(h) In gim., the angle which the longer axliof ainojectile In England inequality liea Imbedded in the very baae 
makea with the auifaoe atniok.--Ans of lllflidflilioef the of the Kiolal atructure; In America it la a late^fneMcniol, 
normal to a auffaoe at the pdnt at whiUh a ray or body unrecogiilaed product OVoddcne, Might of Bighti p. I7a 
a^.upon It-gntaMtttfl of llMktoeo. -tea. CAoiice. OowioiL etc. See ooeidentat 


every hiatorioal adudw makea in the prooeaa of hia work. 

8tubb», Medieval and Modem Hiat, p. 64. 
Poverty hai one <iieidental advantage; it leta thlngafall 
to mini but it doea not improve or reatoro. 

K A. Fr$(man, Venice, p. 215. 


qf tnddeiioe.— fbnniUa, in enttyiMroeiw geom., 
a fomnla expreaaing the number of incidencea between 
different flgurea. For example, one auch formula expreaaea 
the foUomg propoaitioii : In any unidimeuaional ayatem 
of eurvea the number of them whioh out a given atndght 
line added to the number whioh touch a given piano give 
the number whioh ao out a plane that the tangent at the 
point of interaeotion outa agiven atraight litje.->Flfliio of 


■gyn, Chanee, CiunuU, i 

n, ff . ^mething subordinate or casual : of- 
ten used in the plural to mean minor expenses. 
So many weak, pitiful incidentohi attend on them. J^ape. 
Your father aaid that I might pay you five franca a day 
for ineidentohr and pocket money. 

Jaeob Adbott, Bbllo in Pari% L 


. ... . ..... ^ . . - . . purpoaely or fneiasntolly of . . . 

But wiae men, phlloaophera and private Judgea take in ooloura. Boyle, Worki» I. 666. 

the aooounti of accidental momenta and tfnoidenciea to the ^ J. i TtiaS 

action, aaid Cicero. Jar. aToglor, Of Eepentancc^ ilL 8. incittentaryt, [< tnciOent + -dfg.] Inci- 

Inoidant (in^si-dent). a. and n. incident ^ . .. . .. « 

T^Pg. It. < L. iJden(U)3, ppr. 

of ineidere, fall upon, < in, on. + cadere^ fall : viaita. Haoket, Abp. Wimarn^ ii. Sos. 

*** ^ *• upon iiu^dentleBB (in'ai-dent-les), a, [< incident + 

•omethuig.M Brayoflight oraprojeetde; un- Without inoiaent ; moventful. 


If light be inafdanf at the polarizing angle, 1 
and reiraoted raya will be at right auglea to < 
Spotnewoode, Polarj 


pinging or acting upon anything from without. 

That there may be oontlnnoua changes of atruotare In 
oiganiains, tiiere muat be contluuoua changea in the intA- 
dent forcea. H, Spencer, Prin. of BioL, 1 160. 

e polarizing angle, the reflected 
at right auglee to one another. 
Spottweoode, Polarlaatioii, p. 0. 

8o Likely to hapjien ; apt to occur ; hence, natu- 
rally appertaining; necessarily conjoined. 

1 have been looking at the lire, and in a penzive man- 
ner reflecting upon the great miafurtunea and calamitlea 
inetdmU to human life. Stede, Tatler, 82. 

Truly and heartil: 

and aweet mate, wit . 

aa ineident to aoholara and great men. limereon, Love* 


My journey was itteidentleee, but the moment I came 
into Brighthdmatoue 1 was met by Mrs. Thrale. 

Jfma. WArday, Dlaiy, n. 16a 

inoidentlyt (in^si-dgnt-li), adi\ Incidentally. 
It was inciAently moved amongst the Judges what should 
be done for the king himself; who waa attainted. 

Bacon, Hist. lien. VII. 

Inoindermeiltt (in-sin^dbr-ment), n. [< + 

cinder + -menf. Of. incinerdte.l Incineration. 

Hoe, like the glorious rare Arabian bird, 

Will soon result from Hia iric<nden/tcn^ 

Davfcc, Holy Koodoo p. £a 

1 . as if ‘'iw- 
see fn- 


indn«able(i«^m'8^bl).«. [<ML.s 

aa «ficMcnr to aoholara and great men. Jlimereon, Love, cifierabilut, < inctnerare, bum to ashes . owe i»- 
8. Appertainlugto or foUowiug another thing; 

conjoined as a subordinate to a principal thing ; inetnerahU matter. [Karo.] 


appurtenant : as, rout is ineident to a reversion 

To whom it waa ineident as a fee of his oifloe. 


Other indnerdUe subitanoos were found so fresh that 
they could fuel no aindge from fire. 

Sir T. Browne, Urn-burial, ilL 


/^uftenAam, Arte of Eng. Poesle^ p. 288. « #• 

4». Subordinate ; casual ; incidental. ppr. i^n^ath^^ ’ [Lmerl? ^o 


Men’s rarer ineident nooeaaities and utilltiea. 

BtHtker, Eodea. Pblity. 


endnerate; v ML. ineineratue, t^ik ot iHoinerare 
• a. i , ^ t ...ai * j inccnefare =s Sp. Pg. Pr. tnoinerar =s P. 

22?lSSga’ !S to asfies, t L. <«, in, to. + tinis 

called deUrminative or easpHeative according aa it forma \ctner^% ashes : see cinerafy.] To bum to ashes, 
an eaacptial or only an acc^iy member of It : asi Na- jioar the same plot of grouncL for about six yards oom- 
jdar laftara i ^ mu frwnde, la a beautiful city. ■ByiL passes were digged up ooala and inehwrated auratwioea. 
Inefam^^ lAuMe, “Incident \e improperly oonfounded SirT, Urowiw, Urn-burial, IL 


as 6i-B + Incapable ofSMing 

circumscribed or limited; illimitable. 

The gloriona bodie of Ohria^ whioh alionld bee oapcUle 
of ten thousand plaoei at onoe, both in heaven and earth, 
Invlalble^ AieCreifmief^fMe. 

Bp.HaH,TheOldIteliglon,|a 

llieireimiBcriptlon (In-sdr-kum-skrlp'shon), n. 
[< in-d ciroufiuref^Mon.] The condition or 
quality of .being inoiroumsoriptible or limit- 

Hismeroy hath all Ito operations upon man, and retuma 
to its own centre^ and fnoawiimicrfpHoii, and infinity, un- 
leaa it iaauea forth upon ua. 

i/ar. Ta/ylor, Works (ed. 1686X I. 914. 

Indrcninspect (in-s^r^kum-spekt), a. [b F. 
incirconspeet as It. ineireospetto ; as ta-d + dr- 
eumepeetn'] Not circumspect; heedless. 

Our fashions of eating make us . . . unlusty to labour, 
. . . ihcfreimmMof , Inconsiderate^ heady, rash. 

Tyndede, Woika P> 287. 

indreamspeofeion (in-sdr-kumTspek'shqu), n: 
[b F. inetreonapeeiian; as ^»-d -I- droumapeih 
tUmJ\ Want of circumspection; heedlessness. 

An unexpected way of dduaion, and whereby he mere 
easily led away the inoirmiinMpeetion of their bdtef. 

Sir fTBroume, Vulg. Eir., 1. 11. 

IndrenniBpectly (in-s^r^kum-spekt-li), ode. 
Not circumspectly. 

The Chriattana, inuading and entrlng into the munition 
Oaet‘fie«7/i«!|}(!ofty, wore pelted and paahed with stones. 

Hakluyt'e Voyaget, II. 86. 

indse (in-sSz'X V* f* ; pret. and pp. indeed, ppr. 
induing, [< F. indaer, < L. indaua, pp. of tn- 
ddere, cut into : see indde,’\ To out in or into ; 
form or treat by cutting; speoifloally, to en- 
grave; carve in intaglio. 

1 on this grave thy epitaph fnoiae. ' 

Carew, Death of Dr. Donne. 

The hair is indicated by maasce broadly modelled, with 
indeed lines on the surface. 

A, S, Murray, Oreidc Sculpture^ L IIC. 

Whereon a rude hand la ineiaed^ a favorite Mohamme- 
dan symbol of doctrine. Lathrop, Spanish Vistas, p. 186. 

indsed (in-sizd' ), p, a, 1 . Cut ; caused by cut- 
ting: as, an indued wound.~2. In hot and en- 
tom,, appearing as if cut ; having marginal slits 
or notches, as an oak-leaf or an insect’s wing. 

Dldsed enamel. Same as eham^d enamd. See 
enomef.— mclaed ware. SeeioatvS. 

Indseiy (in-sls'll), adv, [< Hndue, a^ incised 
(< L. inoiuuu, pp.; see indue, e.), + -lyiy With 
or by incisions or notches. Eaton, [uare.] 

IndBlfomi (in-si'si-f6rm), a. [Short for^iMcisoH- 
form, < NL. induor, incisor, + L. forma, form.] 
In^odY.; (a) Resembling an incisor tooth; inei- 

Borinl* AB. **1nwAi* AanlnAu inninifnmiJ^ Vintner. 


irtthlMSle, Says allring writer, waa iriCiWant x /• 4/ Jt^^ ’ rVZr Z xn wo:.; (ojxiesemoiing an incisor 

to decay.' He would have turned it end fur end. Decay Indneratct (lu-sin e-rat), a. [< ML. fscincra- sonal. as, ** lower canines 

Tl.SiS'iS!? the work toJioW. to doo.jr?’ <««, pp. : Bee the verb.] Burnt to ashes. I„ ,|,e ^n, wnooenu tbwe we throe inoiior tMth, 

A. rnetpe, jsng. Siyie, p. Srl* Vln* hnra«f1i wnmi. matHnor IfcflMiluinlnmia fhati Vtloalr and a nniill indetfo rm fianlna nn aach aide. 


A, Phelpt, Bng. Style, p. 871. bumeth wood, making it first luininoua then black 

The regular jealous-fit that's ineident and brittle and lastly broken and indnerate, Baemt, 

cindration b Pr. inmneraho s Sp. inmneracUm 


Broadly aeonre^ yet lUMe to fall MUton, S. A., 1. 66. 

XI, B. 1. Thatwhichfallsoutor takes place; 
an oeeurrence; something which takes place 
in connection with an event or a scries of events 
of greater importance. 

A writer of Uvea may descend, with propriety, to minute 
droumstanoes and familiar ineidentt. 


Pg. indnera^ a It. tneenero^one, < ML. 
indneratio(fl-\ < indnerare, bum to asnes : see 
indnerate,} The act of inciuerating or redu- 
cing to ashes by combustion, 

Tuhacco atalka mur be mcntiuiied aa yielding upon inefn- 
eratiun large quantities of potMslam iwlta. 


; gliriform. 



■ouKi. av wa 

monotonous life. 

2. A thing necessarily or frequently dependinj 
upon, appertaining to, or legally passing witl 
another that is the principal or more impor- 
tant; a natural or ^aracteristio 


SjHme‘£neye. Manuf,,L 266. 

ML. as if 
see indn~ 
tor consuming, or 
body. 

The indnerator (Dr. Sargeant'a Bateiit), for destroying 
the refuse of hoipitala asyluma, workhouaei, otc. 

The Engineer, Lkvjl., p. xxvlL of adv’ta. 


In the genua Dlnooeraa there are three inclaor teeth, 
and a small indeiform oanine on each aide, 

Amer, Jour. 8d aer., XXIX. 187. 

(&) More particularly, having the form or char- 
acter of the incisor teeth of a rodent ; glj 
as teeth. See inciaor, 
inciBion (in-sizh'ou), n, [< F. indukm bb Pr. 
incido SB Sp. induion s Pg. indaSo b It. inoi- 
aiofte, a cutting into, < L, indaio(n^), a cutting 
into, used only in fig. senses, division, cesura, 
< incidere,vp, indauu, cut into: see indde, in^ 
due,] 1. The act of incising or cutting into a 
substance; speoifioally, the act of cutting into 
fiesh, as for tne purpose of bloodletting. 

A fever in your blood ! why, then indtion 
b her out in saucers. 


Would let! 


ffkoA, L L L, tv. & 



Bepnaentative OouncDa tke., are 

not aa essential to Oorparattoua. The whole 
Oonoratlon. 

Quoted in Englieh CHlde (E. B. T. B.X Int.. p. xxil. 

To eveiy estate in lands the law haa annexed certain 
peonliar ineidetdewhicih appertain to it aa of oonrae with- 
out bring expressly enumerated. BurriU. 

8. In decorative art, the representation of any 
action, often much conventionalized, but still 
to be recognized: thus, a frieze may consist of 
a number of ineidenta relating collectively some 
hiztorical event. -ffyn. l. Oeeurrmoe, Cireunutanee, 

talBdMMUto-ai-den'tal), a. and n. [< iiutdmt (In-alp'i-sntdi), ad» 

+ -al] 1. a. Ooourring, inseparablw or fortu- _ u 

itoualy, in eonjunction with sometli^ else, In-drcle (in s^r-kl), n. [< 4ii 
BSiuS^ of greater importance; of minor im- Rb.»ia 

8; cymsional; casual: as incidental ex- ^ drde,^ Same 

luridairtrito the aatlalhotlon of an inter- 

WstSteedfStarto lliciroillllffcriptibla (in-sdr^kum-sknp'ti-bl), a, 

F.M.4kuMi,IMiffaiiienatoBthitt^ [« F. ind/rconeSdpUde a It iiirirucMririfriim/ 


entc, < L. indp(en{€‘)8,'ppr, inmpere, begin, fit. 
take up, < in, on, 4- eapere, take : see capable, 
Cf.tn^if.] Beginning; commencing; entering 
on existence or appearance. 

He dashed my indpieni vanity to the earth at ouoe. 

Lamb, Old and Hew Schoolmaster. 

Its blasting rebuke oanaes insMent deepotiam to periah 
in the bud. D. WebSter, Speech, Oct. 12, 1882. 

Inripisnt cause, a cause whirii extrinaically excites the 
use to action; a prooatarotio or inchoating 


principal cause i 


. In an inoipi- 
+ drde,'] An 



With nice ineMon of her guided steel 
She (the ohlael] ploughs a oraien field. 

Cowper, Task, L 708. 
When as Nature teaches ua to divide any limb from the 
body to the saving of its fellows, . . . bow much more is 
it her doctrine to sever by incision ... a sore, the gau- 
greeii of a Umb^ to the reooveiy of a whole man? * 
MiWm, Tetrachordon. 

2. A division or passage made by cutting; a 
cut or cutting; a gash. 

Let us make incision for your lovs^ 

To prove whose blood is reddeat 

8ka*..M.ofV.,ILl. 

3^ Figuratively, trenchancy; incisiveness. 

The bards perfonned the function of publio oensore with 
ahaip incision. J, 8, BlaekU, 

4. In hot and entom,, a slit or deep notch re- 
sembling a out.— >6. In Doric arch,, same as hy- 
potrachelium, Soinetlmea esperisUy in provincial ex- 
amplea, the inriilon is repeated to emphaslae the separa 
tiou of the shaft and eapltal. Bee out under hypd/iMie* 


6t. A cutting away ; removal, as by an abid or 
a drug. 

Absteratou Is a aoouifiig off or IsriMsn at vlsooui hu- 



pre- 


UMifive 

IndbiTtt a. and n. [< F. ineinff a 

Pr. inciBiu s Sp. Pg. It. < L. as if *tn- 

sis<rf«s, < incidere, pp. iactottf, out into : see •»- 
side, ineise.] L a. 1. Having the quality of 
cutting into or dividing the substance of any- 
outting, or used for cutting: as, the 
teeth.— 2. Figuratively, s£aply and 
clearly expressive; penetrating; trenchant; 
sharp ; acute. 

A qniok-wltted, outspoken, ineMtw follow. 

O. IV. Hobma, Autocrat^ i. 

Whra Annie eiked about their faxniliei, ihe answei^ 
with the inoiiiM direotneiB of a oonntiy-bred woman. 

HoweUg, Annie Kllburn, v. 

8t. Having the power of breaking up or dis- 
solving viscid or coagulated humors. 

The flg.tree lendeth from it a ihaipe^ pierolnft and In- 
flteiw HoUand, tr. of nuturS^ p. 608. 

The colour of many oorauioles will cohere by being pre> 
cipitated together, and bo deatroyed by the offnaton of 
veiy pieroing pud inoMoo liquora. Boyle. 

4. In aitaf. and eodL : (a) Having the character, 
function, or situatiou of an incisor tooth; in* 
cisorial. (b) Pertaining in any way to an in* 
cisor; situated near incisors; containing inci- 
sors: synonymous with premaxillary or inters 
maxillary and prematofine.^Iiioisive bones, the 
premaxilu^ bonea.— indaive edge or tooth, a aharp 
prominence at the base of the mandible in certain inaect^ 
used for outtlng.^l&cisive Ibramen. flame aa oafyalU 
ineMvuafwhloh aoo, under oarmfi*).— InoiSive Ibssa. floe 
/mmI.— InclBive ieeth, the inolaors. 

n. n. In enUm.f the incisive edge of the man- 
dible of a beetle. See indsioe eage^ above. 
Indiively (in-sl^siv-li), ado. In an incisive, 
sharp, or penetrating manner; penctratingly; 
trenchantly; sharply; acutely. 

“In that case," she says, imeitivelp, "1 can not under- 
stand his consenting to become the bearer of auoh a mea- 
aaga" Bhoda Broughton^ Second Thoughti^ 1. 8. 

Indfllveneifl (in-m^siv-nos), n. The character 
or quality of being incisive. 

IndBOr (m-sl'sqr), a, and a. [s It. tnctoore, < 
NL. indoor^ a cutting tooth (cf. ML. inciaor^ 
a surgeon), < L. inoiaero, pp. incisuBj out into : 
see indite.\ I, n. ; pi. indaora^ indaorea (-sqrs, 
in-fll*8d^rez). In amU and goof., an incisive or 
cutting tooth} a front tooth; any tooth of the 
upper jaw which is situated in the premaxillary 
or Intermaxillary bone, or any corresponding 
tooth of the lower jaw. The name was originally 
given to those teeth which have shara edges and a single 
tang, and are sltoated in front of the oanlues of either 
Jaw. It is now technically used of teeth, whatever their 
obsraoter, which arc situated as above described. When 
there are no upper incisor^ the lower incisors are those 
situated nearest the symphysis of the lower Jaw. Inoisora 
are technically dlstingauhed chiefly in mammala Moat 
mammals poaaesa them in both Jaws. Ibe typical number 
la 6 above and below : but this number ia frequently re- 
duced to 4 or 2, aometlmea to none^ in one or both Jawa 
The number in either Jaw la always even, and there ia 
usually the same number in each Jaw. A striking ex- 
ception to this ia seen in the ruminants, which usually 
have only lower incisors^ biting against a callous pad in 
the upper Jaw. (See cut under Jluiiiinsmtia.) Among the 
most highly apeoialised inolaors are those of the rodents 
or GUfrmr, which are perennial, peraiatontly growing from 
open pulps, with fangs rooted through much of the extent 
of each faw, and with the cutting edges beveled like an 
ads; teeth of this oharaoter are aomwimea termed gliri^ 
form. (See out under Bodmtia.) In dental formuiio an 
inoiior tooth la deaignated by the letter i. An inoiaor of 
the milk-dentition, or deciduous inoiaor, is designated di. 
flee out under tooth. 

lit a. It Same as inciaorial: as, au indaar 
tooth.— 2. Of or pertaining to the incisor teeth : 
as, ifMsiaof nerveB.B-Inotsor faymam. game 
aa oomau imMow 

Indliorial (in-sl-so'ri-^l), a. [< itdaar + -laf.] 
Having the oharaoter of an incisor tooth ; inci- 
sive, as a tooth. 

inoiflory (in-sl's^ri), a. [s= F. irdadre a Bp. 
Pg. imdaorios as indae + *ory.] Having the 
property of cutting: incisive, 
indilire (in-sizh'ftr), n. [a F. incisure a Pg. 
It. indsura^ < L. ineiawra^ a cutting into, < in- 
ofdbrg, pp. indauaj cut into: see inoiae.'i A out; 
an incision; a slit-like opening; a notch. 

In some oreaturea It [the mouthi ia wide and large, in 
some little and nairow, In some with a deep ineiture up 
into the head. Derham, Phyaloo-Theology, iv. IL 

i&Oitailt (in-d^tjmt), n. [< L, incitan(t-)a, ppr. 
of indtarCf incite : see incite.] That which in- 
cites or stiinulateB to action ; an exciting cause. 
Smart 

inoltatioil (in-si-tft'shqn), n. [a F. indtatim 
H Sp. imdtadan a Pg. indta^ a It. indta- 
danCf < L. inoiteifio(n^, < indtare, pp. inciteiiiMr, 
incite t lee incite.] 1. The act oi inoiting or 
moving to action; incitement. 

AU the sffeotionB that are In man are either natural, or 
hr ehanoe, or by tfaeikeitetten of reason aod diaoourae. 

iter. flViiffor, Works (ed. ISW^ 1. 07. 
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2. That which incites to action; that which 
rouses or prompts; inoitement; motive; in- 
centive. ' 

The whole race of men have this passion in some degree 
implanted in their bosoms, which is the strongest and no- 
blest inoitation to honest attempts. TaUer, No. 28. 

iadtattve (liiH6't&-tiv), n. [s of. inettaltf » 
Sp. Pg. It. indtamo; as incite + -aiirc.] A 
provocative; a stimulant; anincitant. 

They all carried wallets, which, as appeared afterwards, 
were well provided with ineUativM, and such as provoke to 
thirst at two leagues’ distance. Jarvit, tr. of bon Quixote. 

incite (in-flit'), v. t\ pret. and pp. incited, ppr. 
inciten^. [< F. indter b Sp. Pg. Indtar b It. f>»- 
citorc, < L. incifarc, set in motion, hasten, urge, 
incite, < in, im on, 4* citeirc, set in motion, urge : 
see cite^.] To move to action; stir up; insti- 
gate; spur on. 

Antiochuik when he incited Frustas to Join in war, sot 
before him the greatness of the Somans. Bacon. 

If thou dost love^ my kindness Shall incite thee 

To bind our loves up in a holy band. 

flfliak.,BluohAdo,iiLl. 
■Byn. Impel, Induce, etc. (see aetuate\ stimulate^ urge 
on, rouse, fire, provoke, excite, encourage, animate^ sot on, 
driven persuade, flee uat under impel. 

indt^ent (in-sit 'mgnt), n. [< F. indtement 
B Sp. ineitamentOf ineitamiento b Pg, It. incito- 
menfo, < L. indtamentumy an incentive, incite- 
ment, < incitarCf incite: see incite.] 1. The act 
of inoiting; instigation,— 2. That which incites 
the mind or moves to action ; motive ; incen- 
tive; impulse; spur; stimulus; encouragement. 

Duke William had /nciteritcnte to Invade England, and 
some Shew of a Title. Baker. Ghroniclos, p. 21. 

From the long records of distant age, 

Derive indUmewte to renew thy rage. 

Pope, tr. of Statius’s Thebaid, L 

indter (in-sl't6r), n. One who or that which 
Incites or moves to action. 

All this [these?] which I have depalnted to thee are in- 
eHere and reusers of my mind. 

Shellm, tr. of Don Quixote^ 111. a 

indtlngly (in-m'ting-li), adv. In an inoiting 
manner; so as to excito to action, 

inddye (in-sl'tiv), a. [< indte + -tec.] Hav- 
ing the power or capacity to incite. [Kare.] 

The style Is thus Instructive and ineUive. 

T. W. Hunt, New Pritiuoton llev., Nov., 1888, p. scs. 

indtomotor (in-si-t^md'tqr), a. [Irreg. < L. 
indiare, incite, + motor ^ a mover: see motor.'] 
In phyaiohf inciting to motion; causing muscle 
to act. 

Indtomotozy (in-sl-tp-mo'to-ri), a. [As inciUh 
motor + -p. T Same as indtomotor. 

indvllt (in-siv'il). a. [s= F, incivil b Sp, Pg. 
indvil ss It. indvil€f < L. incivilia, impolite, un- 
civil, < <n-priv. + civilia, civil: see oivil,] Un- 
civil. 

Cym. He was a prince. 

wi. A moat ineicil one. The wrongs ho did roe 

Were nothing prinoe-llke. Shak. , Cymbeline^ v. 5. 

IndVllity (in-si-vil'i-ti), n. ; pi. ineivilitiea (-tiz). 
[= F. indvilitd ss Sp. indvimad b Pg. indvili^ 
dade s It. indvilita, < liL. indvilUa(U)8. inci- 
vility, < L. indvili8f uncivil; see indvilA If. 
Lack of civilization; an uncivilized condition. 

By this means Infinite numbers of souls may bo brought 
from their Idolatry, bloody Bucrfficei, ignoranoe^ and tn- 
oiviiity, to the worshipping of the true God. Hdeigh. 

2. Lack of civilitv or courtesy; rudeness of 
manner toward others; impoliteness. 


against, < ilS on, 4* ctemarc, ery out: see cM»li 
exdaimf ete.] A shout; an exelamation. 

She foretold 

Troy’s ruin : which, sueoeediiift made her use. 

This aaerod iwUmaiion: (asid the) 

Would have me utter thlnga unoredited.'* 

Chapman, Bevenge of Bossy d'Ambois, III. L 
These idolatrous pr^ets now rend their throats wllh 
inelamaiiona. Bp. Hall, Eiqsh with tha Baalitiii. 

indasp, V. t See enelaap. 


(in-kl&'dent), a. [< L. in- priv. + 

clawien{t-)8f ppr, of imuaere, close: see ctese^.] 
In hot, not closing. 

Inclayated (in-klr vft-ted), a. [< ML. indaea- 
iua, pp. of inclavare, fasten with a. nail, < L. in, 
into, + clavare. fasten with a nail: see cfaeate^.] 
Set; fast fixed. 

inclaye (In-klfiv'), a. [< L. in, in, + elavua, a 
nail. Cf. enclave.] In ‘£cr., shaped like a sexies 
of dovetails, or cut at the edge in a series of 
dovetail or patt4 projections alternating with 
notches of the same shape : thus, a chief Jndaoe 
projects into the field below in dovetailed pro- 
jooiions. 

indent, V. See itiJcle^, 

indent, n. See inkle^, 

indemenc^ (in-klem'en-si), n. [b F. ineld- 
menco b Pg. inchmenda s It. indemenaa, < 
L. inclcmenHa. < inelmen{U)8, inclement: see 
inclement] The character of being inclement ; 
lack of clemency, (a) severity of temper ; unmsi^ . 
clfulnois or harshness of fooling or action. 

Ilie indemoneie of the late pope labouring to forestall 
him In his Just throne. J^. HoU, Impress of Ood, tt. 
(b) Severity of climate or weather; tempeotnousneos. 

Or on an airy mountain’s top to lie, 

Ihcposed to cold or heaven’s indemenoif. 

Dryden, Luoretl^i^ liL 7a 
(e) Adversity; dlsagreeableneas. 

Providence, tempering the indemeney of the domestio 
situation, sent them Oiovanns. tfouwite,VenetianLife^vlL 

indement (in-klom'gnt), a. [bF. incUment^ 
Sp. Pg. It. inclemente, i L. {nclemen{U)a, un- 
merciful, harsh, < in- priv. -f clemen(t-)8, mild: 
nee dement] Not clement, (a) Unmerciful; harsh; 
severe ; ad verse, (b) Seven, mm olimate or weather ; tem- 
pestuous, disturbed, or extreme, as the elements or tem- 
perature. 

The indomoni Boa8oni^ rain, ice, hall, and snow. 

Milton, P. L, X. loaa 

indemently (in-klem'gnt-li), ado. In an in- 
clement manner. 

Indinable (in-kli'n^bl), a. [b OF. inclinable, 

< L. incUnabilis, < ihclinare, lean upon: see in- 
cline,] If. Leaning; tending. 

If such a crust naturally fell, then it was more likdj 
end indinable to fall this thousand years than the last 


Cour. How say you now? is not your husband mad? 
Adr. His (nofetitey 0 <>nflnuB no lesB. 

ShOk., C. of E., iv. 4. 

3. An act of rudeness or ill breeding. 

Ho person offered me the least i^vUity. 

Ludlow, Memoirs, L 88, 

■BiriL 8. Disrespect, uiimaniiorlineas. 
indyulBStdon (in-Biv^i-li-za'shqn), n. K in^ 
+ ddlisatUm.] The state of being uncivilized; 
lack of civilization; barbarism. Wright 
Indylllyt (ifi-siv'i-H), adv. Uncivilly; rudely. 
Inciylam (in'si-vizm), n. [< F. indvimnef as 
te-fl 4* (deism. The words mvisme and inddsme 
came into use duHng the first French revolu- 
tion, when an appearance of active devotion to 
the existing government was the great test of 
good eitizensuip, and incivism was regarded as 
a crime.] Negleot of one’s duty as a citizen. 

Give up your iwaieieme, which at most is only a oentury 
old, ter with all his faults the Irish gentleman of 1782 
WBB Irish, and did not try to bo West British. 

Cantomporary Boo., LL 261. 

There were rumors of coming trouble, and of au un- 
healthy condition of the banks; but it was oonaidored 
inoivim to look too curiously Into nioh mattwi. 

The Contury, EXZIIL SOB. 

ladamationt *, [< LL. in- 

ekmutik)(,th),.myaigovk,<h.imeUmMn,ayint 


His [Otway's] person was of the middle slse, ibout five 
feet seven Inohes high, inclinable to fatness. 

Quoted in Malone’e Dryden, p. 408, pda. 

2, Having a mental bent or tendency in a cer- 
tain direction; inclined; somewhat disposed: 
as, a mind tndinable to truth. 

She was more indinable to pity her than she had de- 
served. Sir P. Sidney, Arasdll^ liL 

8. Capable of being inclined. 

InclinableneBB (In-lul'n^bl-ncs), n. The state 
of being inclinable ; inclination. 

Her indinableneee to conform to the late establishment 
of it Strype, Memorials ^w. VI., an. 1661. 

inclination (in-kli-na'shqn), n. [< ME. indina- 
cioun B F. indinaiaon, indimtion b Pr. endi- 
natio B Bp. inclinaoion b Pg. inelinagdo b It. 
inchinasione, inolinazione, < L. indinatio{n-), a 
leaning, bending, inclining, < incUnare, lean 
upon: see incline.] 1. The act of ineUning, 
or the state of being inclined; a leauiim: any 
deviation from a given direction or position. 
There was a pleasannt Arber, not by art, 

But of the trees uwne indinatian made. 

Speneer, F. Q., HI. vl. 44. 

2. In geom. and meek., the mutnal approach, 
tendency, or leaning of two bodies, mtes, or 
planes toward each other, so as to make an 
angle at the point where they meet, or where 
their lines or direction meet. This angle is 
called the angle of indination.~~Z. The angle 
which a line or plane makes with the horizon ; 
declivity, in gunnery IneUnailon is the elevation or de- 
pression of the sads of a pieoe above or below a horlsontol 
plane passing throingh the axia of the trunulonais pp oasd 
to be hcriaontaL 

4. An inclined surface; a slope or declivity, 
as of land. 

They (the Arabs] dsShed over rod^ . . • npanddowa 
steep indinatUma. Sir & W. JBeJeer/Heartef Atrioi^p.Tf. 

6. A set or bent of the mind or will; ad to o d i 
tion more favorable to one thing or person ihMi 
to anotiior; a leaning, liking^ or ^ 
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My Ml ineUMthn for poetry; a strong incUnch 
Koa toward law. 

An bnndred Ymm on one kind Word 111 lenit: 

A thoniead more will edded be, 
tt yon an IneUnatim bitTe for me, 

Covity^ The Mlitrem, My Diet. 
When Habit and Gnatom ta joyned with a vioiona In- 
eMaoMan, how little doth human IleaBon aignifle? 

Bermona HI. vUi. 

X ahall oertainly not balk your inainatitmH. 

Sheridan, The Bivala !▼. 8. 

6. A person for whom or a thing for which one 
hM a liking or preference. [Bare.] 

Mbnaiettr Hoeft who waa a great inelinaUon of mine. 

wr IT. TemjHe, Worka L 4fi8. {Latham*) 

7. In Or, and Latin gram., same as enoliaut.^ 
Angle of InflUnatloa, See def. i^bdlnation oom- 
— IB, Same aa(f<i^9w.com0aM.— Inclination of an or- 

Llnojtfon., the angle which the^aneof anorbitmakea 
the ecliptic.— Inclination of the iroore. the an- 
gle made by the tangent to the groove of a rifled gun at 
any point with the rectilinear Clement of the boro paaaing 
through that point. Bee ttaM.— IntiUnatlon or dip or 


IndUne ay heart unto thy teatlmonlea 
The 
ingua 


Ta cxix. Mi Within 


The preaence of ao many of our countrymen waa iiieltfit- 
to out ahort our own atay, lYaude, Bketchea, p. 9fi* 


the ineloftov waa a great stoM of honaea^ 
HaMetyVe Vtyagee, UL 


oommunlon, expreaaing adoration, humiliation, and a de* 
Me for worthy reception of the aacrameut. Ita character 
varlea conaiderably, however, in dilfereiit liturgiea. In 
the liturgiea of Conatantlnople it la introduced by the ex- 
hortation **liet ua bow down (incline) our heada to the 
Lord” and other liturgiea contain a aimilar direction, or 
allunona to thia poature of bowing down from which the 
prayer takea ita name. By Engliah litawiologiata it ia also 
eaUed the prayer ef hunMe aeeets. The Coptic lituigy 
of St Baail hai^ in Mdition, a prayer of indinatian after 
ike eemmunion, preceding the benediction. The name 
prayer ef fnefinalion or ^ tmeing doom the head 
vet atdahoeXiaiee) la alao nven to a prayer for protection 
during the night, aald at neaperinoii (veaperaf and to a 
pnerar for foigiveneaa of aina. at orthron (lauda), in the 
Qreek Church. In the Byriac naptiamal oAcea prayen of 
ineUnation are aaid aecretly by the prieat, invoking aaiio- 
tUoation of the water and of the candidate. »fhyiL I. Obli- 
quity, alope^ alant— B. Propenaity, Biae, etc. (see benti), 
pcoolivlW. 

IttcUnAtorlimi (in-kU-u^td'ri-um), n.; pi. inr 
eUmatoria (4). [NL. (ox. ML. iwUnatorium, an 
elbow-rest), neut. of ^inelinatoriuSf < L. indi- 
nare: see incline.'] The inclination compass or 
dipping-needle. See dipjHng^eedle. 

Inellne (in-kUnO> V, : prot. and ]:m. inclined, ppr. 
dneUning, [Formerly also encUnc; < ME. in- 
ddam, enclinen, < OF. endiner, indincr, F. in^ 
diner s= Pr. enclinar, indinar bs 8p. Pg. inclimr 
ce It. inchinare, imlinare, < L. inclinare (&s Gr. 
tviMvtv), bend down, lean, incline, < in, on, 4- 
dimre, lean ; see dine, decline, recline, etc.] 1. 
f straits. 1. To bend down: lean; turn obli^ue- 
^ firom or toward a given direction or position ; 
deviate from a line or course ; tend : as, the col- 
umn inclines from the perpendicular. 

Thai rode a aofte paaa theire hedea melyned vndor tbcire 
hchnea. Merlin (E. E. T. B.X iU. 440. 

Your iioae ineUnee, 

That aide that’s next the auu, to the queen-apple. 

B. Joneon, Volpone, Iv. 1. 

To bow; bend the head or the body, espe- 
dally as a mark of courtesy or respect. 

Whan the! ben thus apparaylle^ the! gon 2 and 2 to- 
gedra, fnlle ordynatly before the Emperour. with outen 
apeda of ony Woord, aaf only enelynynge to him. 

, Jf(Mtd«e4c, lYavel^ p. 284. 

If that any netehebor of royne 

Wol nat In chlrcne to my wyf endyne. . . . 

Whan ahe oomth home, she rampeth In my face. 

Chawer, ProL to Monk's Tale, L 14. 

8. To have a mental bent or tendency; be dis- 
posed; tend, as toward an opinion, a course of 
action, etc. 

[Thay] hedde of hym theire londei and theiro feet In 
honour, ffor be hath made hem alle endym to hym by bis 
pioweaie. Merlin (E. T. B.), Ui. 6ia 

Their heartafnofinid to follow Abimeledi. Judgesix. & 

4. To tend, in a physical sense; approximate. 

The flower Itself Is of a golden hne^ , 

The leaves fndiniiip to a darker blue. 

Addison, tr. of Virgil’s Oeorgios, iv. 

5. In marching, to gain ground to the flank, as 

wellasto the front. wUhdm, Mil. Diet — ineuwing 
dIM Saedial. ~ 

XL irans. 1. To bend down; oause to lean; 
give a leaning to; cause to debate from or to- 
ward a given line, position, or direction ; direct. 

Just at the twig ii bent the tree's indined. 

Pope, Moral Essays, L 160. 

8. To bend (the body), as in an act of reverence 
or oivility; cause to stoop or bow.’ 

Bolt himselfe indyning on his knee 

Ikiwne to that well. dfpensar, F. Q., II. II. 8. 
Wtlli due respect my body 1 indined^ 
AstosoinetMlngolBnpwlorklnd. Dryden. 

8. To give a tendency or propension to ; turn ; 


etc. See the nouns. 

^ . _jIE. endine, < OP. oit- 

clin, an inclination, bow, disposition. < eneliner, 
incline: see incline, v.] If. An inclination; a 
bow. 

He ssluged the soversyne and the sale affyr. 
like a kynge aftyre kynge, and mad his endinee. 

ifai* Arthurs (B.E.T.S.),L 88. 

8. An inclined plane; an ascent or a descent, 
as in a I'oad or a railway; a slope. 

The traveller does not go there [to Otneinnatll to see 
the city, but to visit the suburbs, climbing into them, out 
of the smoke aud grime, by steam iiudinee and grip rail- 
ways. Harper's Mag., LXXYIL 480. 

8. A sh^t or niine-ox>ening having consider- 
able inclination. The words sAq/lc, Owdine, and level 
express all possible ooudltionB ot a mine-opening in re- 
spect to position with reference to the hoiiiontal plane. 
If the incline is worked “to the riae^" the material mined 
la transported downward by some sdf-sotlng anraiige- 
ment ; if '*to the deep," it is rslsed by a ateam or other 
englijo. 

incliner (in-kli'ndr), n. 1. One who or that 
which inclines.— 8. An inclined dial. Jsh, 
Incliniim (in-kll^nlng), n, [Verbal n. of in~ 
dine, v.J 1. Disposition; inoiination. [Bare.] 
Were yon not sent for? Is it your own inclining f Is 
it a free visitation ? Bhak., Hamlet, U. 2. 

2t. Side; party. 

Hold your hands, 

Both yon of my indining, and the mt. 

BAoA, Othello, i. 2. 

incUnometeT (in-kli-nom^e-tdr), n. [Irreg. < L. 
inclinare, incline, 4- Or. fdrpov, measure.] 1 . In 
magnetism, an apparatus for determining the 
vortical component of the earth’s ma^etic 
force. — 2. An instrument for ascertaining the 
slope of an embankment; a clinometer or bat- 
ter-level.->Ohaln-indinoiiistsr,a device attached to 
a surveyors' chain to indicate its d6i»artui« from a level, 
inclip (in-klipO, ^-9 pi^t. and pp. indipped, 
ppr. indipinng. [< in^ 4- ehj>l.j To grasp; 
inclose; surround. [Bare.] 

Whate'or the ocean paleq or Sky indipe. 

Is thine, If thou wUt^ve’t. BAak.,A.andC.,li7. 

IncloiBtsr (iii-klois'tdr), v. t. See enolmster, 
Bnoh a beatifle face 
IndaiMtere here this narrow floor, 

That possess'd all hearts before. 

Lovdace, Fipitaph on Mrs. Filmer. 

inclose, enclose (in-, en-klds’), v. t. ; pret. and 
pp. inchsedj enclosed, ppr, inclosing, enclosing. 
[< ME. endosen, < OF. (also F.) endos, pp. of 
emiUtre, iuolose, include (c£. enclose, au inclo- 
suro): see include. CL closed.] 1, To close 
or shut in ; environ or encompass, as a space, 
or an object or objects within a space ; cover 
or shut up on all sides ; include or confine: as, 
to inclose land with a fence; to inclose a letter 
in au envelop. 

Thai hadde a semli list of a cite nobul, * 

Bneloeed comollche a-boute with fyn costel-werk. 

WUliatn of Paleme (E. E. T. S.), L 82M 
llie peer now spreads the glltt'ring foifox wide, 

T' indoee the lock. Pope, U. ot the L., liL 148. 

2. To insert in the same cover or inclosure with 
an original or the main letter, report, or other 
paper in a matter: as, he inclosed a report of 
the proceedings. 

I now dispatch the indoted copies of the treaty. In order 
to his Majei^'s nUfloatlon. 

Sir W, Temple, To Lord ArUngton. 

Sf. To put into harness. 

They went to coach and their horse indoee. Chapman. 
incloser, endoser (in-, en-kld'z6r), «. One who 
or that which incloses ; one who separates laid 
from common grounds by a fence. 

The grand endoter of the commons, tor 
. His ^vate profit or delight, with all 
His herds that graie npon 't are lawful prise. 

Massinger, Onardlan, it A 

ineloslng-net (in-klo'zing-net), n. Hee fishnet, 
incloBTire, enclosure (in-, en-klo'g^), n. [< 
indose 4* -wre, Cf. OF. enclostwre, enoloture, 
an inolosure.] 1. The act of inclosing, or the 
state of being inclosed. 

The primitive monks were czonsablein their rettrlng and 
eneloeures of themselvea. Donne, Letters, xx. 

2. The separation and appropriation of land 
bv means of a fence ; hence, the appropriation 
ox things common; reduction to private pos- 
session. 

Let no man appropriate what Ood hath made common. 
Ood hath oeedkred his dlq>liasnre sgainst snob «n- 

Jer. Taylor. 


ML 

Much more might be written of this aatlent wise Be- 

S ibllc [Venioe], whloh cannot be oomprebended within 
e nanow /fMSOfurs of a Letter. JETew^LetteraLLM 
The kingdom of thought has no fneleMirM, but the Muse 
makes us nee of her ciw- 

Emerson, Essays 1st ssr., p. 807. 

4. That which is inclosed or riiut in ; a spaee 
or an object surrounded or enveloped. Bpe* 
oificalljy— -5. A tract of land surrounded hy a 
fence, hedge, or equivalent protection, together 
with such mnee or hedge. 

Driidous Paradlsa 

Now nearer, crowns with her endoeure green, 

As with a rural mound, the ohampaln head 
Of a steep wilderness. Mitton, V. L., Iv. 188. 

6. A letter or paper inclosed with another in an 
envelop. See indose, 2.— Ikolosiire Acts, B»giid» 
statutes, enMwislly those of 1801 (41 Geo. HI., c. lO^and 
1846 (8 and 0 Vm, c. 118X for acquiring and divesting 
rights over common snd waste latios. usually hr allotting 
them among adjoining landowners, which could previous- 
ly be done only oy means of private acts ot l*arliament.~ 
Inolorars cominisstensr, in JShig. law, an officer, fo^ 
merly appointed under special acts, but in recent times one 
of a pennanent iKiard, empowered to take jiroceedlngs for 
the liicloBing and allotting to private ownership ot lands 
formerly hela as commons or as subject to righto of com- 
mon* wnldi nredudo cultivation. 
ineloBUrert (in-kl6'gqr-6r), B. [< inelosure 4- 
-ofi.] One who makes an inolosure of laud ; in 
the extract, a squatter. 

And so live meanly and poorly, and, taming Cottiers or 
JndoeurerH on some Highway Hide, are commonly given 
to pilfering aud stealing aud IntartainerB of Vagabonds. 
statute (ie66X quoted iu Bibton-Tumer's Vagrants and 
LVagraucy, 448. 

intdottd (in-kloudO) tr* t [< inA 4- doudi-,] 
Same as endloud, 

include (in-kl5d'), tr. t . ; pret. and pp. included, 
ppr. including, [< ME. ineludenj^enduden s 
OF. enelore, endure, F. indure s Pr. etudure as 
Sp. induir as Ppr. induir, endudir aa It. inehiU” 
dere, induderc, include, < L. indudere, shut in, 
include, < in, iu, 4- elaudere, shut, close : see 
closed, tr. Cf. conclude, exdude, etc.] 1. To 
confine wit^ something; hold as in an iuolO'* 
sure; inclose; contain. 

The flouring tree trunk ifl leed 
Ei\dude, or iu an odder skyntio It wynde. 
PaUadivs, Husbondrie (K. E. T. 8.) 


Where llkelieBt he might And 
I, but in them 


l.),p.llfl. 


8- which InolosM; aojih^ that envi- 
Mhigepon Chi blip. Pa. idiz. A rons, oneompasses, or incloses within hmits. 


The only two of mankind, but . 

The whole induded race. Milton, ?. L., ix. 41 A 

2. To comprise as a part, or as something in- 
cident or pertinent; comprehend; take in: as, 
the greater indudes the less ; this idea includes 
many partioulars ; the Boman empire included 
many nations, in logic a temi is said to include under 
it the subjects of which It can bo predicated, and to 4«i- 
dnde within itself Its essential precUcates. 

The loss of such a lord indudes all hanna 

Shak., Ulch. III., L & 

8t. To conclude ; terminate. 

Come, let ns go *, we will indude all jars 
With triumphs, mlitli, and rare solemnity. 

Shak., T. Q. of V., v. A 

lAcdUdSd dypsus or nasns, in entom., a clypens or na- 
BUB lying between two lateral produced parts <n the front, 
as in most beteropterous Hemiptera. such a clypens is 
often called a tyiiw.— imdudsd stinisni, in hat., atameni 
which do not project beyond the month of the corolla, as 
in (Nnehona.— nuaudsd Style, in hot., a style which does 
not project beyoua the mouth of the corolla, as in the pea 
and dead-netwc* 

includible (in-klO'di-bl), a. [< include 4- -dble,] 
Capable of being included. Bentham, 

Inclusa (in-kld^sfi), n, pi, • [NL., neut. pi. of 
L. inelusus, pp. ox indudere : see include^ In 
Cuvier’s dassifleatiou, the fifth family of his 
Aeephala testacea, including the clams, razor- 
shells, pholades, ship-worms, and some other 
lamellibranch or bivalve mollusks which have 
the mantle open at the anterior extremity, or 
near the middle only, for the passage of the 
foot. In some the mantle is prolonged at the posterior 
end to a tube of great length, as in the rasor-sheUa I'he 
bivalves of this tribe are remarkable for their powers of 
burrowing into olsyjumd, wood, or even stone, 
inclnset, a. [ME. induse, < L. indusus, pp. of 
indudere, include; see indude*] Inclosed; shnt 
in; cloistered; recluse. 

Thou sail be safe as ane ankir induse, and nogbte mOly 
thou bot aU oristene men. 

Bampde, Prose TreatlBea(E. B. T. B.), p. it 

indnsion (in-klO’shon), n, [s F. induskm m 
Sp. inclusion m Pg. ihdusdo ailt. inehiuBionej in- 
emiane, < L. inmsioln-), a abutting lip, < iB- 
cludere, pp. inelusus, include: see ineluds,] 1, 
The act of including, or the state of being in- 
cluded. 

The Dutch should have obliged themidvea to make im 
pease without the indusian m their allleA 

Sir W, Tsmiis, To (he Duke oCOi»ob4 



ThidWeil wooM ctf MmImi Ii theMune both In the 
mind ol the enimel and tn the mind of a nhiloaopher. 

Q, Lswtt, Ptdba, of life and lUndi llT U. 1 61. 

2. That which in inoluded or inoloaed. uiedin 
min«mlonr of a body, nanally minnte^ anoh aa a liquid 
or a imdl imtal| 
whioh la inoloeed 
within the mam of 
another. Thnato- 
paa often eontalna 
fneiiMionf oonalat- 
ing of liquid oaiv 
bon dioxid. The 
Inoluaiona in a 
oiyatal have often 
a definite orienta- 
tion with reference 
to the oryitallo- 
graphic axea, ai 
for example in the 
mineral leuoite. According to the nature of the incloeed 
■ubatanoo, the inoluiione are apoken of aa gtta indutima, 
f Aidtonfor "" • ' ^ ’ ■ ' * 



Seettoni of CryataU, with lymmetrlcally 
arranged iiieluflons. i, augite i a. leucite. 
( Aflar Zirkel.) 


glami 

them 


lemaelvea are 


in«, fluid inelwiant, etc.* and the oavltiea 
called • 


I goM-eavitita or aat~pore», ghm^vi- 


Hut etc.— Ocnmla of indualon. in logid. See' wpuUk.-- 
Innoa. See def. 2.— Fonnil iwoi«e*oF\, ' 


nvldlndh 

/tffmair 


See 



!• Inolosing; enoiroling: oomprehenBive ; in- 
cluding: -^ho/. 

The iwtwive verge 


Of golden metal that muat round my br . 

JShak., Blch. HI., iv. 1. 

2. Included in the number or sum; oonipro* 
bending the stated limit or extremes: as, mm 
Monday to Saturday incluaive (that is^ taking 
in both Monday ana Saturday), 
n. n. A term of inoluBion. 

This man ia ao cunning In hla ineluHuiu and ezdualuea 
that ho dyaoemeth nothing between oopulatluea and dla- 
iunotiuea. Sir T, iTore. Worka, p. 948. 

inelliBiTely (in-klfi'siv-ll). adv» In an inolusivo 
manner; sp as to include: as, from Monday to 
Saturd^ inclusively. 

incoagulable (in-kp-ag'u-l^bl), a, [s= F. 
ooagulable s Sp. ineoagutahh ; as + coagu-^ 
lahle.'\ Not ooagulable ; incapable of being co- 
agulated or concreted. Boyle, Works, HI. 627. 
Incoereible (ip-kp-Pr^si-bl), a, [s F. ineoercihle 
ss Pg. ineoeroivei; as + ooeroible.Ti 1. Not 
to be coerced or compelled: incapable of being 
constrained or forced.*— 2. in physics, incapable 
of being reduced to a liquid form by any amount 
of pressure. Certain gases were formerly sup- 
posed to have this property. See gas, 
incoexlBtencet (in-kd-eg-zis'tens), n. [< in^ + 
cfMixistenoe.'] The opposite ox coexistence. 

The ooexlitenoo or inmxtsUnee ... of different idem 
In the mme eubject 

LoekSf Human Underitandlug. IV. Ui. 12. 
incog (in-kog'), a. An abbreviation of itwognito. 
He haa lain ineog ever linoe. TaOer, No. 280. 

What! my old guardian!— What! tarn InquiBitor. and 
take evidence incog f Sheridath, School for Scandal, iv. 8. 
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As mind iB a oofttent Bubstaiioe. matter la iuoqyiUmL 
J, Howo, WoriBB, L 66. 

inooiitantl3r'(in-koj^i-t{^nt-li), adv. In an in- 
cogitant manner; without consideration. 

1 did not imogiUmtly speak of irregularities aa if they 
might Bometimea be but aeeming onea. 

BoyUt VTorks V. 217. 

inoogitatiya (in-koj'i-tf-tiv), a, r< in-^ + cogi- 
tative,'] Not cogitative; not thinking; lacking 
the power of thought. 

It ia aa impoaaible to oonoeive that ever bare ineogita‘ 
live matter abonld produce a thinking intelligent being 
aa that nothing ahould of itaelf produce matter. 

LoelM, Human Underatanding, IV. x. 10. 

incodtativitF (In-kojn-t^tlv'i-ti), n. [< in- 
cogitative + -tfj^.1 The quality of being iucogi- 
tative : want of thought or the power of think- 
ing. [Rare.] 

Ood may auperadd a faculty of thinking to incogitatio- 
ity. W. Wolltuton, Eeligitm of Nature, 1 1). 

incognisable, Incognisance, etc. See incog- 
nizabk, etc, 

inC0f[nita (in-kog'ni-ts), a, and n. [s Sp. Pg. 
It. incognita, < L. incognita, fern, of inett^itus, 
tmknown: see incogmto,] I. a. Unknown or 
disguised: said of a woman or a girl. 

H, n, A. woman unknown or disguised. 

Ha! Violante! that's the lady'a name of the houae where 
my inBogwUa la. Mn. CefUKera, The Wonder, v. 1. 

incognito (in-kog'ni-to), a, and n, [b F. Sp. 
Pg. incognito, < it. incognito, < L. inoognitus, 
unknown, < in- priv. + cognitus, known : sec 
cognition,] 1. a, tlnknown ; disguised under an 
assumed name and character: generally with 
reference to a man, usually of some distinction, 
who passes, actually or conventionally, as in 
travel, under an assumed name or in disguise, 
in order to avoid notice or attention. 

r th’ dark o' th' eveuing I peep out. and imognUo make 
aome vlalts. StceU, Lying Xover, L 1. 

n. 91. 1. A mail unknown, or in disguise, or 
living under an assumed name.— 2. Conceal- 
ment: state of concealment; assumption of a 
disguise or of a feigned character. 

Hla ineognUc was endangered. ■ Scott, 

inccgnisability (in-kog^ni- or in-kon^i-z^bil'i- 
ti), n. The state of being incognizable'or un- 
known. 

inCQjpiigable (In-kog'nl- or in-kon^-z^bl), a, 
[< «}»-6 + cognizable,] Not cognizable ; such 
as no finite ndnd can know; not to be known 
by man; not to be recognized. Also spelled 
ineognisahle. 

Tlie relation ol rnilikoncH . . . li ineognitablo unleaa 


one part on another: as, incoherence of aigi^ 
ments, fhots, or principles. 

I find that laying the intermediate Ideaa naked in 
' ahowa the incoherence of the argnmenta 


incogent (iu-kd'Jent; 
cogent; notadapi 


a, [<<»-8 + 
to convince. 


t,] Not 
Bare.] 


[They] reject not the truth itaelf, but incogent modea In 
which it la oooaaionally preaented. 

The JiaCion, Jan. e, 1870^ p. 14. 

incogitabillty (in-koj^i-ta-bil'i-ti), n. [< ia- 
cogitablo: see -bility,'] The character of Doing 
iuoogitable, or incapable of being thought, or 
of being directly and positively wought. Sir 
W, Hamilton. 

Incogitable (in-koj'i-t^bl), a, [s OF. inoogita- 
hle B It. inoogitahile, < li. inoogitaUlis, unthink- 
ing, unthinkable, < in- priv. + eogitabilis, think- 
able, conceivable: see cogitahUu Not cogita- 
ble; unthinkable. 

If Sohelling'a hypotheaia appear to ns incogitable, that 
at Cousin ia seen to be aidf-oontradiotoiy. 

Sir W. EamUton. 

inoogitaace. inoogitaacy (in-koj'i-tAns, -tw- 
si), n. [< L. inoogitanm, thoughtlessness, < 
tnoogitan(U)s, thoughtless, unthinking: see itt- 
oogitant] The quality of being Inco^table; 
waut*of thought, or of the power of thinking; 
thoughtlessness. 

Be paaaea the time with ineogitancu, and hatei the em- 
ployment, and auffara the torment dr prayera which he 
loves not Jcr. Taylor, Worka 1886), L 7ia 

iacogltaat (in-koj^i-tant), a, [b OF. inoogttani 
B Ptt, isieogitante, < L. incogitan(t-)8, unthink- 
ing, moughtless, i in- priv. H- oo^tan(t-)H, ppr. 
of eogitare, think: see cogitate,] 1. Not think- 
ing; thoughtless. . 

Men are oarMeaa and ineogitant, and lUp Into the pit of 
deatruotlon before they are aware. 

if. Goodman, Winter Evening Conferenoea. il. 
2 . Not capable of thinking: opposed to eogi- 


there eziat other relations with which it may be olaased. 

H. Spencer, Prlii. of Biol., § 8BL 

IncopiiBaaoe (in-kog'ni- or in-kon^i-zans), n. 
[b of. inctmgnoissance ; as in-S -f cognUance,] 
Failure to recognize, know, or apprehend. 
Also spelled incognisancr, 

Thla ineognitance may bo explained on three poaaible 
hypotheiea. Sir W, HamilUm, 

IncoglllEaat (in-kog'ni- or in-kon'i-zwt), a, 
[bOF. incongnoissant ; as + cognizant,] 

Not cognizant ; failing to cognize or apprehend. 
Also spelled incognisant. 

Of the several operations themselves, aa acts of volition, 
we are wholly incognizant. Sir W, HamiUon, 

incqgnosclbillty (In-kog-nos-l-bil'i-ti), n. [s=5 
It. inceymoseibiSUi } as inmgnosdble + -ity: see 
-bility.'x The state of being incognosoible, or 
beyond being known. 

If . . . the imperial philosopher Should oenanre the 
still Inoognoaclhlo author fur atul continuing in ineogwu- 
oibHity, ... 1 should remind him of the Eleualnian Mya- 
terles. Southey, The Doctor, luterchspter zix. 

Incognowslble (In-kog-nos'i-bl), a. [■ P. in- 
cognoscible b Sp. incognosdble b Pg. incognos- 
civel B It. incognoscibik, < L. inet^gnosoihiUa, not 
to be known, < tw- priv. + cognoscibilis, to be 
known: see cognoscible,] Not cognoscible; 
such as cannot bo known or recognized; inoog- 
nizable. 

Incognito 1 am and wish to be, and incoanoeeHOe it ia in 
my power to remain. Southey, The Doctor, interchapter xx. 

inoohorgneo nn-kv-hfir'ens), n. [b F. incohe- 
rence B Sp, Pg. inooherineia b It. incoerenza; 
as ineoh€ren{t) + -ce.] 1. Want of physical 
coherence or cohesion; the state or quality of 
not holding or sticking together; looseness; 
separateness of parts: as, the incoherence of 
particles of sand; the incoherence of a fiuid. 

The and incoherence tit the parta do make them 

eaay to be put tn motion. wyie, Worka. I. 888. 

2. Want of ooherenoe or conneotion in thought 
or speech; incongruity; inconsequence; inoon- 
•istenoy; want (3 agreement or dependence of 


due order L _ 
better than lyllogiama. 

The ayatem of hia polltioka, when diaembroiled, and 
cleared of all thoae incohereneee and independent mittera 
that are woven into thla motley pieca will be as followa 
Addieon, Whig Examiner, No. 4. 

Ineoherency (in-k^hfir'gn-si), n, Ineoherence. 
incoherent (in-k$-ner'gnt), a, [b F. inoohSrent 
s Sp. Pg. inooherente s It. incoerente ; as in-S -|- 
coherent,] 1. Without physical ooherenoe or 
cohesion; loose; unconnected; not ooalesoing 
or uniting. 

Hia annour was patched up of a thousand ineoherent 
pieccH. Swift, Battle of Bodes. 

The pollen ia ao ineoherent that olonda of it are emitted 
if the plant be gently thaken on a aunny day. 

Barwin, Croaa and Self Fertiluidton, p. 401. 

2. Without coherence or agreement; not prop- 
erly related or cofirdinated; incongruous; in- 
consistent; inconsecutive: chiefly used of im- 
material things: as, incoherent thoughts. 

•No prelate’s lawn with hair*8hlrt lined 
!■ half BO incoherent as my mind ; . . . 

1 plants root up ; 1 build, and then confound. 

Pope, Imlt. of Horace, I. L 166. 

Thoao are only broken, ineoherent memoira of thla won- 
derful auclety. Steele, Spectator, No. 824. 

incoherentific (In-k^-her-en-tif 'ik), a. [< inco- 
heretit -I- L. -ficus, < faeere, make.] Causing in- 
coherence. Coleridge, [Bare.] 
incoherently (In-ko-her'ent-li), adv. In an in- 
coherent manner; without coherence of parts; 
disconnectedly. 

It . . . [la] the nature of violent paaaion to . . . make 
man speak itwoherenUg. Beattie, Mural Scienoo^ IV. L 8. 

The middle section of the country through which some- 
what incoherently permeated Maaaachusetta and Virginia 
ideaa J. Sehoukr, Ulat U. B., p. 11. 

incoherentnees (in-kf-hfir'ent-nes), n. Want of 
coherence; incoherence. Bailey, 1727, [Bare.] 
incoherlngt (in-ko-h6r'ing), a. Incoherent. 

They entirely, or for the moat part, oonalat of lax ineo- 
hering earth. DerAani, r^aico-Theology, ilL 2, 

incoheiion (in-k^h6^zhon), n. [b F. incohSsion; 
as in-^ + cohesion,] Absence of cohesion; in- 
coherence. 

Our own Indian Empire, . . . held together by fame In 
a state of artificial equilibrium, threatens some day to il- 
lustrate by Its fall the ineoheeion arising from lack of oon- 
gmlty in components. B. Spencer, Piin. of HooloL, 1 46a 

Incoincideiice (in-k^-in^si-dfinB), n, [< <94-8 + 
cffincidenoe.] Want of coincidence or agree- 
ment. 

Incoinddent (in-k^in'si-dent), a, [< <9i-8 -f 
coificident,] Not coincident; not agreeing in 
time, place, or principle. 

Incolantf (in^kfl-ljint), 97, [As L. inookt, an in- 
habitant (< ineolere, cultivate, inhabit, dwell in, 
< in, in, + colere, cultivate: see cult), + -ant,] 
An inhabitant. 

The ainful incolante of bis made earth. 

Middleton, Solomon Paraphraaed, xvL 

Sncolumityt (iu-ko-lu'mi-ti), 9». [< OF. inoolu- 
mitc B Bp. incolumidad, < L. incoluniita{t-)8, un- 
injured state, soundness, < incolumis, uninjured, 
safe, < in- intensive + oolumis, safe. Cf. calam- 
ity,] Safety; security. 

The Parliament is neoossary to assert and preserve the 
national rights of a People, with the ineolumity and wel- 
fare of a Country. Uoweu, Letters. 

Inoombinitlgt (in-k^m-bl'ning), a. [< in-^ 4- 
comhining, ppr. of combine, v.] Incapable of 
combining or agreeing; disagreeing; disjunc- 
tive. 

To sow the sorrow of man's nativity with teed of two 
Incoherent and incombining dispoaitloni. 

Miltcn, Divorce, 1 1. 

incombref , v, t. An obsolete variant of eiioiim- 
her, 

Incombroufif. a. Same as encumhrousm 
incombustibility (in-kqm-bns-ti-bil^-ti), n, 
[s F. ineotnbustimiU ss Sp. incemAusjmtidad 
B Pg. incombusUldlidade b It. ineombusUbiUtd; 
as incionbustihle + -ity : see -bility,] The prop* 
orty of being incombustible, 
incombufftible (in-kom-bus'ti-bl), a, and n. [b 
F. incombustible as Sp. imcondmtiibU s Pg. iii- 
mmbusUrel b It. incomhusUMc ; as<9i-8 H- oom- 
hustible,] I, a. Not combustible; incapable of 
being burned or consumed by fire. 

Manye phOosophoris olepld this quinta eaaenolaaB oOa 
ineom ^ 

In Bnbcaa'a i^w 

AwondronaiodKlsfoiiad, of whIdiavewovaB _ 
VaaU isaoiNtiMtaiU. Dpar, Tka masaib it 


iBMBbllMtiUt 


‘ ZL fi. A Bubstanoe or thin|f that will not 
bum, or cannot be consumed by fire. 
iBOOlllbllftiblaiieM (in-kQm-biui'ti-bl-nes), n. 
IncombuBtibility. 
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Ha at hto flwt Ine ornmim Pt dhaig'd hia apare 
Atnlm that lint appeal in hii i^^ht. 


.SfpanMr, F. Q., IV. iv. 4a 
2. That which oomea in; income; ga^; source 
of revenue. 

Many ifuwiiiliipf are iubjeot to graat flnotaationa Toola. 
iBOOma (in'kum), «. [< ME. income ss D. tn- Ineoinillg (m'kum^iug), a. (< -f coming, 
homen ss G. Mnhommen (in aense 6) s Icel. inn- ppr. of come, e.] 1. Coming in as an occupant, 
krdma, income : cf . D. inkomet ss Dan. indkomat office-holder, or the like : as, an incoming ten- 
: 8w . inkomat (in aense 6) ; aa in-i + come.] If. ant; the incoming admiDiRtration.»2. Comii^ 


iBOOiablUltiblj (in-kpm-buB'ti-bli), ode. 8o i 
to resist combustion. 


A coining in; arrival; entrance; introduction. 
Bot Hayoua at the imoows was k wd nnfayre. 

MwU JirthUTf, {£ E. X. B.). 1. 217L 
At mine inomm I lowted low. 

Drantt tr. of Honce'e Batlrae, L a 
Fain payi the imtime of each preoioua thing. 


Shsk*, Luoreoe, 1.^. InCOmltFt 

leroramval; aamoomer. [Old Liusk of eomityj lnoi4lty. 

in comt&endani. See com% 


2. A new-comer 
Eng. and Scotch. 

An vo«b. (B. B. T. Ik p. i«6. 


in as the produce of labor, property, or busi- 
ness; accruing. 

It ia ... the flnt and fundamental interest of the la- 
hourer that the fanner ahould have afnll fnoominp profit 
on the i^oduot of his labour. JHirSe, On Boarcity. 

3. Enauing: as, the incoming week. [Scotch.] 

- ^ ‘ T< in-8 + comi^if.] 

CoUe, 3717. 
commendam. 


The new year oomei *, then sUr the tipide; . 

Lat'a try this itwmne, how he standa 
An’eikttBslbbyahakin’handa XomM, IHiems, p. lA 

Sf. An entrance-fee. 

Though he ( a fanner] pay neuer so great an annuall rent, 
yet must he at his entrance a fine, or (as they call it) 
1 ox ten ' " " 


J ten pound, twenty pound, . . . whereas in 

truth the purchase thereof is hardly worth so much. .... 

Stublm, Anat. of Abuses (ifiSSX U. 29. inCOmi&MUWable (m-kQ-men'l 
4 . A coming in aa by influx or inspiration ; - - 

hence, an inspired quality or characteristic, as 
courage or zeal ; an inflowing principle. [Ob- 
solete or archaic.] 

Whose presence seemed the sweet inoame 
And womanly atmosphere of home. 

WMttier, Snow-Bound. 

6. A disease or ailment coming without known 
or apparent cause, as distinguiimed from one in- 
duced by accident or contagion. See anoome, 
onoome. [Scotch.] 

Herwhed « . . wasnaelangerof onynsetpher,fordie 


had ^ an iruoms in the right arm, and ooudna spin. 

Om, Sir Andrew Wylie, flL 10L 
Malater John, this is the mistress ; she*s got a trouble in 
her breait— iSome kind o' an income, we're thinkin'. 

Dr. John Brown, Uab and his Friends. 
6. That which comes in to a person as payment 
for labor or services rendered In some office, 
or as gain from lands, business, the investment 
of captal, etc . ; receipts or emoluments regular- 


fi. [tt F. vtcommenaurabilm k Sp. inoonmenatira^ 
hiliaad b Pg. ineommenauraUUoade b It. incom^ 
mensuraUliid, < inoommenaurdble : see •‘biliiy.'] 
The property of being incommensurable. 

Aristotle mentions the 4ieomm#iiCttfaMf<fvof the diag- 
onal of a square to Ita aldq, and givesa bintof the manner 
In which it wai demonstrated. 

Boid, Inteneotusl Powers, vi. 7. 

^ i-r§-bl), a. and 
M, [b F. incommensurable b Sp. ‘inconmensu- 
ruble B Pg. ineommensuravcl b It. incommensu- 
raUle; as in^ + ctmmmisurable.'l I. a. Not 
commensurable: having no common measure: 
thus, two quantities are incommensurable when 
no third quantity can be found that is an ali- 
Quot part of both ; in arith., having no common 
divisor except unity. See commensurable. 

AU primes together are generally called 0^ arithmeti- 
cians) numbers timcmmenourabU, which is ss much as to 
say, aa numbers not able to be measured together by any 
one number; for although all true uumlMws uiilveraally 
are measurablo together ny an nnit, yet aith unitie caus- 
eth no alteration, neyther by division nor yet by multlpll> 

■ * ■ ■ • multlpllei* * 


cation, but the numbers measured or i 


yea retunie immutably the selfe same noth for uuotlc 
j themselves were before, therefore 


Ital- 

, for quotient 

and product that they themselves were bef 
they are named numliers inoom^nmiwrohU. 

T. Hm, Arlthmetick (IfiOO), zi 

Inoommsiisurabls in power, having incommensurable 
aquarea. Suelid, z., deL 2* 
n. n. One of two or more quantities which 
have no common measure. 



ly accruing, either in a given time, or, when un- w 

qualified, annually; the annual receipts of a tocomneiMnirMlenesi (in-ko-men 

person or a corporation ; revenue : as, an income ^ Wi) ado 

of five thousand dollars; his income has been inconunaiisurably (m-kq-men g^-rq-bli), adv, 

much reduced; the incowic from the busineas is li® ^ 

small. moonunenBUrate (in-ko-men gg-rat), a. [< 

Whoae heirs, their honors none, their iiieome smell, 

yiffc ■titfiw iiy true descent, or not at aU. not admitting of a common m6asure.*-~2. Not 

Cowper, Tirocinium, 1. SDa of equal measure or extent ; not adequate : as, 
Inopine bonds. Bee bondi.— income tsz, a tax levied means incomn^ensurate to our wants. 

In some countries and states on incomes above a specified inCOmmengllTatelF (in-ko-men^HU-r&t-li), adv, 

nnder |6^ were tszed 6 per cent (with exemption of laCOmmOllSIiratOliaBS (m-kq-men gq-r^t-nes), 
sooo and peid house-renti Incomes of over 16,000 snd not ra. The state of being incommensurate, 
over S10,(i00 were tszed 74 per cent, and those over fl0,O00 incominiBOlbla /f r— 

were tazed 10 per cent without exemption. There weiw ^ - 

various modlfloations; the exemption limit was raised In 

ia86toil,000,andinl870toS2,00a In Great Britain and ”” ^ jj. »w- ^*at. 

Ireland the tax is assessed at a rate per pound fixed from that may be mixed, < L. cfmtmiseere, mix: see 
**“***2 b*S?£?®^ Parliament 1877 there is an abate- commix.) Incapable of being commixed or com- 

•mount of Income over and above ««,ouo was adopted by . 

CougM in 1894 as part of the (Wilson) tariif act, to be inOOIlimiSCtliref (in-kq-miks'tto), n. [< fn-8 -f 

etfmmixture,'} The state of being uuraixed. 

was declared uuoonstitutional by the Supreme Court, , . * * 

April Stb, 1896, on the ground that it was a dii'ecrt tax anj ^hat ^W-and iruummimure the language of that 
that the act imposing R was repugnant to the provisions which were casually dlBwyered in the heart 

of the ConstitiiOra ^noeniing auch taxe8.*Syiu Income, {^n, between the mounts of Castile, ... we have 

J Uf i e n u e, Value, ProSL Jteeenue is the Inoorne of s g<»v- • 8®**^ xbi « i m 

emment or state, without reference to expenditures ; pro/R MlsoellanleA vllL 

made UMn any bnsinecs or Investment when InoOIIU&odAtgt (in-kom'o-dfit), V* t. [< L. incom^ 

^wmiiwdar^inTOnveiiienoe: 

norproju. nee incommode. Cf, accommodate.] Tomcom- 

iBiOCMIlir (in^kum^dr), n. 1. Onewho comes in; mode, 
a new-comer ; an immigrant. The coni is • . . ineommodated with a troubled and 

This Imdy was oontinnalWininforeed by fresh abated instrument Jer. Xogfor, Works (ed. 1886X IL 86. 

tram the north. J. i£ Grpen, Conq, Ens-i P* 872. incommodatet, a, [< L. incommodatus, pp.: see 
9. One who comes in plaee of another; a sue- the verb.] Unooinzortable. 
eessor : used of tenants, oooupants, office-hold- The scurvy and other diseases, which this long voysge 

m, etc., and opposed to ottfoo0r.»8. One resi- and their <mN»Roio4ifrccmditf<mh^bro^^^ 
dent in a plaee, but not a native; one who JT. iforfon, Hew England! Memorial, p.6a 

entm a compuiy, society, or community, incommodatlon (in-kom-f-da'shon), n. [< in- 
[Beotoh.] commodate 4* -4on.] The act of incommoding, 

“* - or the state of being ineommodated or incom- 

moded. 

incommode (in-kq-m6d0> V. i.\ pret. and pp. <n- 
eommoded, ppr. inoommoding, [< F. incomnuh 
dor B Sp. fneomodar m Pg. ineommodar ss It. 
inoomodare, < L. iiiooBieiodare, inconvenience, < 
ineommodus, inoonvenient: see incommode, a., 
and et commode^] To subject to inconvenience 


or trouble; distui^) or molest; wony; iftit out: 
as, visits of strangers at unseasonable hours 
incommode a family. 

I desoanded more oonveniently, tho' not withont bring 
ronoh frieomfnoded ^ the sand which fidls down from ttie 
t^ Foeueke, Desoriptton of the Bast, 1. 68. 

Tie soaroe oredlble that the mind of ao wise a man ee 
my father was ooiUd be so mnoh ineommoded with ao smaU 
a matter. Stmw, Tristram Slumdy, iv. 26. 

■fBvb. Xo fUffifMWMFFiiv idi- uniiffVM try* 

incommodet (in-kq-mCdOv A* and n. [s F. 4fi- 
commode b Sp. ino&modo b Pg. incommode b It. 
inoomodo, ineommodo, < L. ineommodus, inoon- 
venient, < in^ priv. + eommodm, convenient: 
see commode.] L a. Troublesome; inoonve- 
nient. 

To be obliging to that Exoosa ss yon are ... is a dan- 
gerous (hiallly, and may be very inoonmode to you. 

WpeAeriey, love in a Wood, M. 

n. n. Something troublesome or inconve- 
nient. 

Fraying you effectnally to follow the same, always fore- 
seeing that the number be not too great, in avoiding 
sundry fncoiiMtiodM and Inoonvenienoet that might follow 
thereof. Quoted in 8lrype*e Memorial^ an. 1614 

Inoonunodementt (in-kq-mdd^meut), fi. [< 4n- 
eommode + ~ment.] The act of Inoommoding, 
or the state of being incommoded; inconve- 
nience. Cheyne, Engfish Malady (1788), p. 815. 

incommodiooB (in-k^mo'di-us), a. [< tii-8 4- 
eommodious, after L. ineommodus, inconvenient: 
see incommode, a,] Not commodious; incon- 
venient; tending to incommode; not affording 
ease or advantage; giving trouble; annoying. 

1 may safely say that all the ostentation of our grsndeea 
is just like a tralne, of no use In the world, but norribily 
cumbersome and inoonumdUm, Coudey, Greatuesi. 

InoommodionBly (in-kq-mo'di-us-li), adv. In 
an incommodious manner; inconveniently; un- 
suitably. 

InoommodionsneBB (m-kq-md'di-ua-neB), n. 
The condition or quality of being incommodi- 
ous; inconvenience; unsuitableness. 

inoonunodity (in-lto-mod^i-ti), n.; pi. incom* 
modities (-tiz). [< F. incommoditd s Pr. 4ncom- 
moditat, encommoditat b Sp. incomodidad ss Pg. 
incommodldade b It. inornnoditd, < L. incommom^ 
ta(U)s, inconvenienoe, < ineommodus, inconve- 
nient: BOO incommode, a.] If. Inconvenienoe; 
trouble; disadvantage. 


ThttowaiMlr. 

Mrii Mr. WeUh with the new inoomon, u^th others who 
OBBMiasftsrwaids. JETouda Battle of BothweU-Bridge. 

4 . In shooting, a bird which flies toward the 
sportsman. 

iBricimlng (in'kum'lng), «. [< fri-l 4- coming, 
VfKMn.of eMi0,e.] 1. The act of coming in, 
, or arriving. 


oumsMiion, that \ 

modity that which may procure ouiers inoammoavy. 

Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Bobiuson), IL 7. 

2. That which is incommodious or trouble- 
some; anything that incommodes or causes 
loss; an inconvenience; a trouble. 

For fear that either scarcenessofviotuala or some other 
like ineommodity, should ohaiioe. 

Sir T, More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), U. 1. 

There came into Mgypi a notable Oratour, whose nsme 
wsa Hegesiss, who inneyed . . . much against the fnoff- 
modiHee of this tranaitow life. 

PuUvnmm, Arte of Eng. Poesle, p. 118. 

ihe . . . voyage . . . has burdened him with a bulk of 
ineommodUiee such aa nobody will care to rid him of. 

Hawthorne, Scarlet Letter, Int 

incommunicabUity (in-ko-mfl^iii-kq-bil'ji-ri)i 
[b Sp. inoomunicabilidad ss Pg. tncommunica- 
Ulidade; < ineommunieahle : see <-bility.] The 
quality of being mcommunioable, or incapable 
of being imparted to another. 

incommimicable (in-kq-mu'ui-ka-bl), a. [b F. 
ifummunioable b Sp. ineontunicable ss Fg. in- 
communicavel ss It. incamunUsabile, < LL. in- 
communicaUUs, < L. in- priv. 4- ^communieabiUs, 
communicable : see communiedble.] Not oom- 
municable; incapable of being communicated, 
told, or imparted to others. 

He& contrary to what Is beer profess'd, would have his 
oonsoienoe not an ineonmunteable but a universal oon- 
soiencflL the whole Kingdoms conscience. 

MUtOn, y|. 

ineomsnmicablenesB (in-kq-mtt'ni-kq-bl-nes), 
n. Ineommnnioability, 

As by honouring him we acknowledge him GN>d, ao by 
the ineonimunioabloneee of honour we acknowledge him 
one God. J, Mede, Apostasy of Latter Tinier p. SB. 

Inoonmumicably (in-kq-mfl'ni-kf)>-bU), adv. 
In a manner not to be communioated or im- 
ported. « 

To annihilate ia, both in reason and by the consent of 
divines, ss fneommufileariy the efleot of a power divine 
and shove nature IS is oreanonitsdf. HateisiU; Apriogy. 

llioommiuilcfttodt (in-kq-mu'ni-kfi-ted), a. [< 
4- communicated,] Not communicated or 
imparted. 

Bzoellenosa so frir ss we know, inoannnunieated to any 
snatare. Dr. B. Mere, Antidote sgaiBri Xdolatiy7» 





taoonpovMbte 


r< + eammun 
naTinff no oomm 


in.k(^mfl ni-kfi-1ing), a, faooinpaMlmifttltnillH (in-kgm*paBh'Qn-ft- ^ 

np.] NotoOmmiinicatii^ nee), a. Lack of compaaaion or pity. Oraih JjlSJ** » unto rowl Ufl^jna wwf- 

►n or interoourse. Sir Mi pw, Com. on Bcclesiaitoc, p. W. “Hi w «ij6^0oiift. Hlrt.,|4«. 

»lfB. InniAolenti. imfltu diicoilifled. 


naTinff no communion or intercoume. Sir M. 
Male, 

InoommiutfoatiTO (in-kg-mu'ni-l^-tiT), a. [» 
Pg. ^comman^oaMro; < + eommunieaUve,^ 

Not disposed to impart to others, as infonna* 
tion or ideas; reserved; unoommunioative. 


Her ohm, rqKdlent oatilde— her diffldeot mien end in- ing incompatible 
etnnmunieaHve habits. CharlotU Brenti^ Shirl^, zzL ness. 


B inoompaHSiHdad wm Pg. ineampamU 
ss It. <ncoifij>aiihi/iid/ as ineompatibk + 
see ^biUty,} The quality or condition 0 


wlfB. InsoAdent, unfits diadosUSed. 
noompgtently (in-kom^p$-^t-li), odk;. In 
an incompetent manner; msumcient^; inade- 
quately. 


qualiSr oP^ndftion^nS^^ Incoinj^blot. Obsolete 

ible; inoongrnity; Iweoonoitable- 


ineommnnioatlvely (in-kq-md^ni-ki-tiv-li), 
adv. In an incommumcative manner. 
InconmiimicatiTanesg (in-kq-mu'ni-kfli-tiv- 
nes), n. The quality of being incommunicative. 


Whoerw, therefore^ believea aa we do moat firmly bo- ^SiSi 
lieve^ in the goodness of Ood. must believe that ttiere ia ■*” i j oaiiea as lacxmg a corona, 

no incompaAuUy betweenwe goodueas of Ood and the .P^* inoonmlete.] A 

exiatenoe of phydoel end moral evU. division of plants embracing the ApetaUe, As 

Maeaiulay, Sedler*s Lew of Population, used by Betaon, it indaded Aewnioeeaib AgraatalM^ 

llCompattbto(in.k 9 m.n»t'I-bn,^ and«. 

merly aim incompeHbU; m F. inompamie = IJSS* •ut.nwn.anow-mwanw.-.iwHi. 

Bp. <noomj>a<Mi(0BPg.<»ooNiMM«e{ sit. {ncom- Ineompleto . (in-ksm-pl8t')i a- F. <mom- 


lllC0mpatlble(in.k9m.pat'I-bn,«.andn. TFor- 
Qukm’MMtiiw. merly aim ineompmU; m F. » 


Inoommntabilitv (in-ko-mu-ta-biri-ti) n Ts ^v**^mpamieisifg,incompameiBii.it( 
Bp. ineotmutabihbtd « Pg. ^eomSuoibUiaade /*■* “• 

s It. ineommutaMUAf as SteommutabU + oompatible! incapable of harmonlaing ora) 
•ee The condition or qnaUty of being “«5 mutually repelling; incongruous, 

incommutable. ere ineompaHhk to live withaL 

Thia order, by its own fneonimttm&afty, keeps all thinM .. A Oynthiea^ela 

mutable within their several nuika end ooudltlona which neoeaaary manaioua of our reatorod aelvi 

otherwlae would run into confusion. ®ontrenr and inoonwtUibU daoea we call h 

BoUthiut (trena., Oxf., ie74X p. 187. Sir T. Br&me, Seligio Hedioi, 

^31pS[wS7r'SiWioi£5SII5i^^ B 

ablo ! see oowwatoftie.] Not commutable : in- Speo^eaUy— 8. mt cannot coexist or be 
capable of being commuted or exchanged ^th m mutually repoUent substanoes, e 

another. gredients in a medicine which react on i 

isoommiitableiieBB (In-ko-ma'ta-bl-nes), «. oa««ii>« precipitation or serious ohi 

Inoommutability. composition, or remedies which have o 

Inoominiltably (m-ka-mfi'tarbll), ode. with- site medielnal properties. Si^substanoe 
out reciprocal ohauffe. distinctively called %nmmpaiiblee,m%Ye, h 


Sp. inoompatible s Pg. incomp 


pUit B Sp. Pg. -wnwmjfww ss j.v. '9i9wwvfnmw, vi*- 

mmpleto^ < CL, incompletuef incomplete, < L. 
ta- priv. + eompletua, complete : see eompleUi.'] 
You era ineompaHlOe to live withaL Not complete ; not fully finished or developed ; 

A Junton, Oynthie’a Bevels, v. 2. lacking some part or particular ; defective ; im- 
How the neoessary manaiottB of our reatorod aelvea arc perfect. 

contrary vadinam ^^ * consider that I doubt, in other worda that X 
ana neil. Sir T. Mrotene, Beligio Hedioi, i. 49. am an incomtifate and dependent being, the idea of a oom- 

The critical faculty is not of itself inMCMotibie with hna- plcte and iiiamndent being, that ia to aay of Ckid, ooous 
glnative and creaUvo power. STsdnuin^ ViotPoeti^p. 99. to my mind with . . . mnon clearneaa and diatlnotnesB. 

Bbdc snd whit, we act <M(mu»MM«iere m rttrttmtM ^ .. , X><wwt«. Meditetlon. (tr. bjr Vdtoh^ 

of the aame thing. J. Word, Enoyo. Brit, XX. 62. knowledge of the vibrationa of particlea will be In- 

Until thc vibtatlon Ib kiiowH from Uio extwmi 


HtatOc and white are not iruampatiblen.vd aa attrlbutea 
of the aame thing. J. Ward, Enoyo. Brit, XX 62. 

S^oifically — 2. That cannot coexist or be con- 
jmned, as mutually repellent substances, or in- 
gredients in a medicine which react on each 
other, causing precipitation or serious change 
of composition, or remedies which have oppo- 


oom/ilefe until the vibration la known from the extreme 
violet (luvialble) to the extreme red (inviaible). 

J, A L^«r, Hpeot Anal., p. 144. 


incompact (in-kqm-paktM, a. [s OF. fnoom- 
paot; as in^ + compact^. J Not compact; of 
loose consistence as to piurts or texture: not 
solid. Coles, 1717. 


site memcinal properties. Such substances are er. Such arc apetaloua, monochlatnydeoua, ataminate, 
distinctively called mcompaUblea.mBjm^ /neom- and platiUatc floweix--liiooi^^lote InfsreniM, Seefii- 
patibU, InconstHtmt, Inoonartum, uniuitable, diaoordant, /are^e.^XllooinplstS metamotpllQslS. Same aa im- 
Irreconoilable. IneotApatibh haa reference to action or ac- perfect mstafUcrphoeiM (which aee, nCder 4iii|Mr/feti— la- 


distinctively called tncompaHbles, mUyn, and plitiUate floweix--l]moi^plote InfsreiUM, Seefa- 

patible, Inmietetent, Ineonartume, uniuitable, diacordant, /araMe.^XnooinplstS metamotpllQsla. Same aa im- 
Irreoonoilable. IneotApatibh haa reference to action or ac- perfect metarnorphoeiM (which aee, aider 4in|Mr/feti— Hi- 
tlve qualitlei : as, iAcompatible medioinea ; thoae who are oomplste Stop, in wroan^buUding, a atop or aet m plpea 
of ineompatiUe temper cannot well cobperate. Iruoruie^ which contains leas than the full number at pipes ; a naif- 
tent impllea a atanoard, aa of truth, rtghL or fltneaa : aa^ atop. 

itiafnoonrfreanewlthpne’Bdutyprpmfeaalon. Irmttgnt^ lnoompleted(in-koxn-ple'ted),a. Uncompleted. 

»:St'tSP.S1SS5r3S!l« 


ducins aSnrto; wmovaV^’ a Without entering into the detaUa of an itieon^tad re- 

ineonsrvoua people. Drunkennesa la SeimpatiUe with o» * fllagram. Jsieet, m, (Eng.), XXIV. 416. 


_ ^ aucing aurpnaei annoyance, ora aenae Of me aoaurd: aa, 

inOOmpfijrftbliitF (in-kom^pa-ra-bil'i-ti), n, [b ineangruoue colon ; he hod gathered a party of the most 
Pg. inoomparabilidade : as incomparable^ 4ty : P®o£i®* , pninkenneaa h^Mmpatible with 

wfif) Hairier inAAmnoM in M oftoW, frkjcmrwfrnt With hls manifest duty 

see Oittty.j i no quality of _Demg inoompa^ and perhaps hla pledges, and ineonf/rtume with the dii^ity 
ble or not admitting comparison ; especially, of hla place. Ineomittertt has somewhat wider am : aa 
unapproaohed excellence. ® bis conrsa or his atatementa may be qmte fn- 

^ ^ T^tr . ^ . ... .... . _ 


effloienoy in MoWo^,frie(m(r<Ne0nt with hla maniteat duty incompletely (in-kqm-pldt^li), adv. In in an- 

Wid ner&pa hla pledgea and irtetmgrwj^wm the dignity complete manner: imperfectly. 

of hu place, /ncontfricnt haa wmewhat wider uaes: aa 4«iAA«M«uiji4!A««Aiia/Sn_irAT»i.viixf^r«Aa\ m irnkAafn^w 


a man, or hla conraa or his atatementa may be quite fn- 
eememanitt on® part ol hhi courae or one atatmentfuniiiih- 
in if a itandard by which Judipnont ia formed. 

H, n. pi. Persons or things that are incom- 


equaiea, \ in- pnv. -r comparabtHs.tsisLt can be 
equaled: see comparable,} I. a. Not compar- 
able ; admitting of no comparison ; espocially, 


gruously. 


without a match, rival, or peer; uuequaled; 
transcendent. 

Her worda do ahow her wit ineomparable, 

EAaA,8Hen. VL,iil.a 


ince (in-kom'pf-tens), n. [b F. fn- 
V B Sp. Pg. incompetencia b it, ineom- 


competence b Sp. Pg. incompetencia 
petensa; as incompelert(t) + -ce.] 
competency. 


Same as in- 


incompetracy (in-kom'pe-ten-si), n. [As fn- 

anan,, » uen. vi., ill. a n i ^ Ahfwa.nfor» Ann aream oi Done. . . . 

H.wwafi«*»««ro«.p.^,gg^^ iti^u of ^eing inooinpet.nt; lack of '™“ **^^*^15 

Ih.yw.i>.w.««r»Mm<>dd.tem^dw^ lUCOmplMC (in-kom'plek,). a. [- F. fooom- 

jra^a^TlUctory. disqualification, incapacity , inade- ^ gp, Pg^ incmnplexo b It. inoomptesso; 

Bm MatchleBB, peerloBB, unrivaled, nnpanUoled, non- ^ - as <n-8 + cowplea?.] Not complex; uncom- 

iraiL Onr not being able to ditceni the motion of a ihadow of pounded; simple. 

IL «. Inonti5.,thepaiiitedllnoh,p«ano«.i«» * i„V Th...jwtatoMrd.themortrimia.MMl<nww,(«cl«y 
p Pasaenna eiris, more oommonly called non- ^ oiaoern aniroal'a ear. Derham, Phyaioo-Tbeology, vitTnoteZ 

Mmfiapii.blAnAM fin Irnm^Tin. m. W Ti<ia\ m AllegedfncoiWjpafriiq/on the part of the people haa been inCOmplOXly (in-kom'plel^li), ado. SU in- 

mmpftraolonon (m-kom pgi-ra-pl-ncs}, n. mereaaonsaalgQedforiUl itate-interferencea whatever, complex manner: witnout complexity or oon- 
being incomparable ; incom- jgr. spenoer, social staUoa p. 867. fusion : as, the divine mind cognizes fnoosi- 

on 8. In loio, lack of qualification for the perform- those things that in their own nature 

anoeofaWlaotlortoservealegalSnipoBe, ,areo^^^^ , ^ 


incompleteness (in-k9m-pl€t'nes),n. The state 
. of being incomplete ; lack of some part or par- 
ticular; defect. 

/neompl«t 0 fiM«— want of bcginnliur, middle, and end 
— ia itbo] ... too common fault of [Emeraon'a poema]. 

0. W, Molmee, A W. Emcnon, xlv. 
And I amiled to think God'a greatneaa flowed around our 
ineomphten/cae, 

Mre, Brovming, Bhyme of the Daoheaa May, Condlnalon. 

incompletion (in-kom-plS'shqn), n. [< fe-S + 
completion, Q^, incomplete,'] Incompleteness; 
the state of being unfinished. 

Independence meana isolation and incomphtiUm ; uea 
ciaUon ia the true life. The Century, XXVI. 828. 

I have lost the dream of ]>oing, 

And the other dream of Pone, . . . 
yirat recoil from ineomphtionAii the face of what ia won. 

Mre, Browrdng, Loat Bower. 


Matchleaa, peerloea, unrivaled, cnpanlloled, nou- 

n. n. In omith., the painted finch, Cyanoepisa 
or Paeeerina eiris, more oommonly called non- 
pareil, 

ucomparaUeness (in-kom'ps-ra-bl-ncs), n. 
The character of being incomparable; incom- 
porability: excellence beyond companson. 
inoompaxaDly (in-kom^pa-r^bli), adv. In an 
incomparable manner; beyond comparison, 
inoomparedtj a. [< in-B + compared, pp. of 
compare^, v,j Not matched; peerless. 


plexly those things that in their own nature 
are complex. 

incomplukblet (in-k^m-pH^bl), a. [< In-S + 


as inoapaci^ for acting in court as judge, furor, mcompllablet un-k^m-pli s^bl), a. [< + 

or witness, from personal interest, lack of juris- compHable.] Not disposed to comply. Moun- 


diotion, qr other special or legal unfitness. 


Dmpetont (ln-kom'p$-tent), a. [= F. in- Inoompi^ce (In-^-pn'Ms), n. [< fnoosi- 
Spe^, 10 Sir P. Walaingham. compiSnt b Sp. Pg. It. incompetente, < LL. in- Pj^nlt) + -ce,] The quality of being i^om- 
passt, V, t. An obsolete form of enoonh oompeten(t-)s, msuffleient, < L, in- priv. + oom- plifl'iit; refusal or failure to complv; anunyield- 
, ' , pefrn(#.)s, sufficient: see oowjwfrnf.] 1. Not ing or unaccommodating disposition. 

ptmaont (m-kpm-pash Qn). n, [bU. in- oonroetent; wanting ability or qualification; They wrote to complaip, 18 July, addlngthathcrniiiy’aJl 

K'or“SiSr '*”>*‘•5 incapable; taadeq^te. 


IneompaBSt, V. t. An obsolete form of enoom- oompeten(t-)s, msuffleient, < I 
paes. V . peten{t-)8, sufficient: see cot 

illocmiplUMiont (in-kpm-pash^Qn). n, [sit, in- competent; wanting ability 
eompaeei^! as in-S + ompamion.] Lack of unable; incapable; inadequi 
owpasidon or pity. ®®“® “®“ ^®*® wnWtloui, and l 

. Wc m fuU of ineompaaaion; we have little fdlow-leel- would make their brethren to be th 
Ingofthairsrtela J^.Eanderion,8crmonB(lfl81),pl48. Jer. Taylor, Worka 

iBCmPauiiniate (in-kom-pash'qn-ft), a, [< Jnemnpemt aa he was, he bore 
in-8 + eompaeeionate,] Not compassionate; gave him mllltMfy rank to Scotland 


They wrote to oomplaip, 18 July, 
inoompliariee In relii^n gave com 
ancea A. IT. IHeem, HI 


Dume men were ambitioua, and by incompetent meant n ^ ^ p/ j. 

ould make their brethren to bo their aervanta. lHOOmpllaint (m-kQm-pu ant), O. + OOJj* 

Jer, Taylor, Worka (ed. 1836), 1. 11 , Pref. pliant,] Not compliant ; not yielding to soli- 
InemnpeterU aa he was, he bore a commlaaion which oitetion; not disposed to oomply. Also uncom- 


void of co^assion or pity; destitute of ten- 
derness. Sherburne, Poems, Lydia (1661). 2. I 

toeompagtlonately (in-kqm-pash'qn-ftt-U), ad«. caps 
In an incompassionate* manner; without pity P®rt 
or tenderness. 


gave him military rank to Scotland next to Dundee. 

Maeaulay, Hlat Eng., xiL 

2. In Idtr, not competent; not qualified; in- 
capacitated. In the law of evidence IneonuMfrnf ia 
moat apprcmriately uaed of evidenoe not flt>for the irarpoae 


pliant. 

We find three Atcomjrfianf prdatei more thla year mi- 
der confinement to the Tower: Oardtocr, hiahop of Win- 
cheater; Heath, of Worooster ; snd Dur. of C hi chc iti r . 

Strype, MonciiidanMlw. VL, so. 16691 


ncid not, fair orcatare, without lenae of pity, 

Bo ineempaaeknaMy, 'gatoit a aervioe 
Xh Bothlng frmlty more than pure obedtonoc. 

Ardflady'iMd, aa 


for which it iTSlcred. Irreheant iudioatci that kinaS inconplia&tly (in-kqm-xdX ant-li), ods. In an 
incompetence which rcaolta from having no juat bearing unacoommodatinff or unyieicUng manner. Alse 
on the lubjeot. /nadmiwrfhia indicatca that form of In- unetmnUantl/u 





porUMef inetmpartevole ; an ith^ + oamporta- 
Eie.] Intolerable; unbearable. 

It WM DO new device tb ibove men out of tbeir iflcoei 
Iw oontiiviiig ineomportdbU bardihlpi to be pat upon 
tnem. Moger yorthf Ezamen, p. 89. 

InoonqMMI^f (in-kgm-pozdOi a. [< t»-8 + com- 


jMMdd.] Disoomposed; disordered; disturbed. 


with fclteiliig ipeeoh end vlinffe inemnpoaed. 

MUtoTh PTITil. 080. 

IncompOfMdlsrt (in-kgm-pO'zed-li), adv. In a 
disorderly or discomi^sed manner, JIalL 
inoompoute (In-kgm-poz^it), a, [ss Sp. income 
pueato ss Pg. incomfiiHftOf < L. incompositua^ not 
well put together^ < in* priv. + compoaitna^ 
put together: see compoaite,’\ Not composite; 
uneompoundod ; Bimp1e..-Iiiooiiipo8ite numbers. 
Seme u prime wwmhen. See prime. 

Ibioonipoiisibilitsr (in*kgm*pos-i-biri*ti), n. 

[as 8p. iummtpoaihilidad s Pg. iftcompoaaihili- 
Bade k It. ineompoaailnlitd; as incompoHaiblc + 
•4ty: see -Iri/ify.] The state or condition of be* 
ingincomposBible ; incapability of coexistence ; 
inoompatibility. [Bare.] 

However, you grant there is not an immitmaidbUUv be. 
twizt large revenewe and an humble ■ooianleneMe ; yet 
you my it ii rare. JSp. Uall, Def. of Hnmb. llemonat., • 18. 
**It IB yet unknown to men," Leibniia taya on one oo- 


Inooil^pOHible (in-kom-pos'i-bl), a. Ps ¥. 
ineompomible s Sp. ineoniponible s pk - WHOM- 
poaaivel s It. ineompoaaihile ; as + compos- 

aible.'] Not possible to l>e or to be true toge- 
ther; incapable of coexistence; incompatible. 
[Bare.] 

Ambition and faith, believing God and aeekiug of our- 
■elvai, are Inoomp^nt) and totally ineornpomtim, 

^Jer. Taylor, Works (^. 1885), 1. 107. 

U there be any poaitive exiatoncea which are ineompos- 
Me—t e. whion cannot be combined wlUiout oppoaition 
and oonfliot— . . . then It is obviouathat all poaitive ex- 
iatenoe cannot be combined in Ood. 

E. Cair^ PhlloB. of Kant, p. 84. 

Incomiirdhexuiet (in-kom-prf-heusO, a. r< LL. 
ineomprehenauaf not comprehended, < L. in- 
priy. + compi^henauH, pp. of cotytrehendcre, 
comprehend: see comjtreiwtid,'] Not compre- 
hended, or incomprehensible. 

Tbou muat prove Immenae, 
lnoompr$hMtwe In virtue. Martton, Sophoniaba, v. % 

ineompreheniibillty (in-kom-pre-hen-si-biPji* 
ti), n. [ss F. incomprehensibilite ss Sp. incom- 
prenaUdlidad ss Pg. incomprchetudbilidade s It. 
wcomprenaibiHtAf < 'M.h,itioomj)rehcn8ibUita(U)Sf 
< L. incompreltenaibiliaf that may not be seized: 
see ineomprehenaible.'} The character of being 
incomprehensible, in either sense of that word. 

The oonatanL univenal lenae of all antiquity unani* 
mondy confemug an iimmpretu^unbUUy In many of the 
artidea of the Chriatian faith. SotOh, Sermona, III . 217. 


•o fkr aa affecta the mode of Ihc Divine existence in itaefi, 
•a wen aa all things real and poaaible. The ineoniprehvn^ 
stMUy at Ood ia sometimeB expreaaed by this formula, 
**God la In all and beyond all." . . . But ineomprehtnsi- 
aaUy moat not be oonniaed with ubiquity, for the flrat is 
caaential to God, the latter ia contingent on the exiateiioe 
of nlace: in othtf krorda. on creation. 

Bp. Forhu, Explanation of the Kioene Creed, p. 60. 

illOOmBrdl01Udbl6(in-kom-pre-hon'si-bl),a. [< 
"MIEu weomprehmaibele.< OF. ineomprehenamcy 
Tminoamprehenaible s; Pg. incomprehcnaivel b Sp. 
inoomprenaible ss It. incomprenaiMlei < L. incom- 
nrahenaibilia, that cannot oc seized, or compre- 
nended, < ifi- priv. + eomprehenaiUliSn comprc- 
hensible: see comprehenaible.'] 1. Not to be 
eomprehended or comprised vnthiu limits; il- 
limitable. . 

Preaenoe everywhere la the aequel of an Infinite and <n- 
eamprthentibU anbatance. Hooker, Ecclea. Polity, v. | Hu 
The Father (mcompnhenaibU, the Son in/eonutrihentiibU: 
and the Holy OhoattncompreAeiurfUtf. . . . Also tliere are 
not three ineomprehmmiMeM, nor throe uncreated : but one 
onereated, and one inoomprehentible, JLthanasian Creed. 

2. Not to be comprehended or understood; 
that cannot be grasped by the mind. That ia 
ecm^nwhenaiftfe which may be known or beUevod aa a fact, 
bat of whiob the mode of exiitence or of operation, or of 
' 7 to paaa, cannot be underatood. 
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inoompreltiliiibly (in-kom-prf-hen'si-bll), adv. 
In an incomprehensible manner; to an extent 
or a degree which is incomprehensible. 

Thou art that ineomprehemibiy glorioua and infinite 
aelf .existing Spirit, from eternity to eternity, in and from 
whom all ihiugs are. Bp. UaU, Holy JUpture. 

incompreheniion(m-kom-pr$-hen'8hgn),n. [< 
in-8 compre/wnsion.] Hack of comprehen- 
sion or imderstanding. Bacon, 
incoiUprelietlBivg (iu-kom^re-hen'siv), or. [< 
fii-8 + eomprehenaive,} Not comprehensive; 
not including or comprising enough; unduly 
limited or restricted. 

A moat ineompreheneitm and Inaoonrate title. 

T. Wartm, Hist Eng. Poetry, IV. 4. 

incomprehenslTelF (iB-kom-prg-hen^siv-li), 
adv, ^ot compr^ensively; to a limited ex- 
tent. 

IncomprehenslveneBB (in-kom-prf*hen'siv- 
nes), n. The quality of being mcomprehen- 
slve. 

Incompressibility (in-kgm-pres-l-biPjl-ti), n. 

[aB F. ineompremUliU ss Pg, iticompresawili- 
Bade; as incomprcaaiblc 4* -ily: see -hility,} The 
quality of being incompressible or of resisting 
compr(.*8Hion. 

incompressible (in-kgm-pres'i-bl). a, [s F. 
incomprcaaiblc ss pg- incomjwcaavvel ; as in-® + 
comprambk,'] Not compressible ; incapable of 
being reduced in volume by pressure, 
incompressibleness (in-kgm-presM-bl-nes), n. 
Incompressibility. 

incomputable (iu-kgm-pu'ta-bl), a. [< ML. in- 
eomputabiliSf not computable, < L. in- priv. H- 
eompafuM/^yComputaDle: aea computable,'] Not 
computable ; incapable of being computed or 
reckoned. 

Inconcealable (in-kgn-se'lf^bl), a, [< in-8 + 
concealable,] Not to be concealed, hidden, or 
kept secret; imooncealable. 

The ineoneealabte Imporfectiona of onrselvoa . . . will 
hourly prompt ua our oorruption. 

SirT, Broum, Vulg. Err., vll. 10. 

Inoonceivabillty (in-lmn-se-va-biri-ti), n. [s= 

F. ineoncembilitd ss It. inconcepib'ilitd ; as tn- 
coneeivahle + -ity,] The quality of being in- 
conceivable. 

That ifteoneeivabUity ia the oriterlon of noooaaity la mani* 
featly erioiieuua 

Hamilton, Note to Beld'a Intellectual Powora, iv. 8. 
The ineoHeMoabilUy of ita negation ia the teat by which 
we aaoertain whether a given belief invariably oxiataor not. 

H, Spencer, Paycholugy (1855X 1 7. 
1'he hiatoiy of aoienoe teoma with inconeeivabaitiee 
which have been conquered, and auppoaod neoeaaary 
truths which have first ceased to be thought tiooesaary, 
then to be thought true, and have finally come to be 
deemed impossible. 

J, 3, Mill, Examination of Hamilton, lx 

Ths test of inooncolvablUty, the uiiimoginablenoas or 
incredibility of the contradiciory opposite of a propoai. 
tlou, regarded aa the absolute ciiterioii of truth, or uni- 
versfd pbatulate. This teat had long been used and known 
by this name, but liad been discTedited, when brought 


have fixed that two atnUght lines should . . . ennoae a 
apaoe ; for this tnvolveB a oontradlctiou. 

FerrUr, Institutes of Metaph., Int, 1 87. 
(h) Unacceptable to the mind bocaute involvliig a vlolq^ 
tion of laws believed to be well eatabliahed by positive 
evidence, aa a perpetual motion. 

How two ethers can be diffuaed through all apaoe^ oue 
of which acta upon the other, and by consequence ia re- 
acted upon, wltnout retarding, ahattering.diiperalng, and 
confounding oue aiiother'a motions, ia ineotwHvObU. 

Jimoton, Opticka. 

A oontradiotlon is fticmusefeaUa only when all experi- 
ence oppoaea itself to the formation of the contradictory 
conception. Lewee, Probe, of Life and Mind, I. xiiL 

The miataklng mere effeota of aaaooiation for ultimate 
facta, the negative of which la iwally, and not apparently 
only, ineonemvable. 

Hodffuon, Phil, of Befleotion, 11. vl. • & 
(e) Unimaginable by man on account of an inieparable 
association, altbougn not perhapa Involving any contra- 
diction nor even physically Impoasible^ as the perception 
of color without cxteiialoii. (This la the sense in which 
Herbert Spencer profesaea to nae the word excluaively. ) 


For my part I sec evidently that it is not in my power 
I frame tlie iilea of a body extended and mov^ but I 
must withal give it some colour or other sensible quality 




cip] 
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Surely Socrates was right in his opinion, that philoao- 
plNrB are hut a soberer sort at madmen, busying them- 
■elvaaln tidw totally incominakefurfMs, or which, if they 
could be eomprehended, would be found not worthy the 
tmble of diacoveiy. Jming, Knickerbocker, p. 60. 


Strength la inaomprehanMe by weakL 

HauUkome, Seven Gables, xL 


8), a. 


(in-kom-prf-hen'si-bl- 

Inoomprehenaibility. 


lied by the principle of excluded middle, that if one 
proposition la false its opposite must bo true ; and third, 
that inconceivability Is a guaranty of impossibility, or at 
least of a congenital uooesuty of thought. To understand 
the real slgulfloanee of the doetrine^ it is to be remarked 
that It conflicts with the following opinions, more or loss 
widely held : first, that there Is no fixed sot of first truths, 
but that reaaoners must under dilferent cironmstanoes 
set out with different assumptions ; second, that the evi- 
dence of mathematical troth la a poaitive perception of 
relations, and not a feeling of dilemma or powerlessness ; 
third, that the principle of excluded middle plays but a 
small part in reasoning, and that even tlic principle of 
oontrauiction, with which the former is often confounded, 
is only of secondary importance; and fourth, that iiicoii. 
oeivabllity, as asceixaiiied by direct trial, is exceedingly de- 
ceptive evidence that a propositSon ia impoaaible or likely 
lung to remain incrediblo. 

ineonCGivable (in-kgn-Hfi'varbl), a. [= P. in- 
coHCcvablc B Sp. ineonccUhU ss Pg. inconcobivel 
B It. inconcepwilc; as in-8 -f- conceivable.] In- 
capable of being conceived, or realized in the 
imagination ; incredible ; inexplicable. An ex- 
preaaion which conveys no conception whatever, hut la 
mere gibborialLia not called ineofu>eimble,hut unmUlligi- 
ble. The word tneonea^voMe (see alao«ftsfmAi4tNiMs) is used 
ill the following sonieM in philosophy: (a) Involving a 
contradiction in tenn% such as the idea ox a non-exlsteiit 
being. 

The school -philosophers, ... to solve the more mys- 
terious phatiomena of nature^ nay and most of the familiar 
ones too, they scruple not to . . . have recourse to agents 
that are not only inviaihle but ineonetivable, at least to 
men that cannot admit any save rational and consiatent 
notioni. Boyle, Atmospheres of ConSiitent Bodies. 

A necessBxy truth . . . Is a.^th ... the opposite of 


which ia acknowledged to exist only in the mind. In 
short, extension, figure^ and motion, abatraoted from all 
other quolitica, arc ineortoeivablo. 

Bp, Berkeley, Frlnclplea of Human Knowledge^ i. 1 10. 
A mere hypothesis . . . which, even as a hypothesis, is 
absolutely tneonc^vable* 

Hr, T, Brown, PhiL of the Human Mind, xxx. 
, Unimaginable to a partionlar person from novelty, os 
le idea that parallel straight lines meet at infinity. 

It seems ineoneeivable that A should move until B hath 
left its place. QlanvUle, Vanity of Dogmatising, vL 
We might be able to aim at some dim and seeming con- 
ception now matter might at first be made^ and begin to 
exist, by the power of that eternal first Being ; but to give 
beginning and being to a spirit would be found a more 
ineoneeivdUe effect of omnipotent power. 

Locke, Human Uiideratanding, IV. x. | la 
(«) Capable of being conceived only by a negative or rela- 
tive notion, such ai the Idea of infinity. 

We cannot think a quality existing absolutely, in or of 
itself. We are coustralnod to think it aa innering in 
some basis, substratum, hypostaaia, or aubstanoe; but 
this BUbitance cannot bo conceived by ua except nega- 
tively that is, as the uiiapparont, the ineoneeivable cor- 
relative of certain appearing qualities. 

Sir W. Hamilton, Dlsonsaions, App. I. (A). 
if) Incredible ; not to be imagined as believed in Iw any 
man, as the luppositiun of an event uiidetennined by a 
cause. I This is the iiioanlng which J. 8. Mill undertakes 
to show 18 really attached to the word by Spencer.] 
Things are often said to bo inconceivable which the mind 
is under no incapacity of rqpreBonting to itself in an im- 
age. It is often said tliat we are unable to conceive as 

g iuiblo that which, in itself, we are perfectly well able 
conceive : we are able, It is admitted, to coiioolve an 
imaginary ob) ect, but unable to conceive it realiaed. 'iliii 
extends the term ineoneeivable to every combination of 
facts which to the mind simply contemplating it appeara 
incredible. {FooUnwte,— I do nut mean what is really In- 
credible. J J, 8, Mill, Examination of Hamilton, vL 

inconcelTablenesB (ln-kon-8§Va-bl-iies), n. 
The quality of being inconceivable. 

An alleged fact is not therefore impossible because it is 
inconceivable, for the incompatible notions in which oon- 
ststs ita eneaneeivoJblfneee need not each of them really 
belong to it In that fulness which involves their being In- 
compatible wltli each other. 

«/. H. Mewman, Gram, of Assent, p. 49. 

inconceivably (in-kgn-sd'viirbli}, adv. In an 
inconceivable manner; beyond the power of 
conception. 

Without foundation, and placed inconceivably tn empti- 
ness and darkness. Johneon, Vision of Theodore. 

So ineoneeivably minute a quantity as the one tweniy- 
millioiith of a grain. Darwin, luseotiv. Plants, p. 272. 

inconceptiblet (iu-kgn-sep'ti-bl), a, [b Sp. in- 
conceptibk; as m-® + conceptihte,] Inconceiv- 
able, 

It is ineancepiilile how any auch man, that hath stood 
the shock of an eternal duration without corruption, , . . 
should after bo corrupted. 

W M, Hale, Grig, of Mankind, p. 80. 


Tim diatonofc ohacttrity, imomprelmneMee^ 
tamSSrSSkA, slmieJleet,Wakka,JV,{v, 


which is inecmeeiiNsbia oontradiotoiy, nonsensical, impoa- 
Bible ; more shortly, It ia a truth in the fixing of *whleh 
nature had only one alterDative, . . . Hature ooold not 


inconcerningf (in-kgn-s^ir^uing), a, [< in-8 4- 
conceminff,] Unimportant; trivial. 

Trifling and inconeeminy matters. Fuller. 

inconcinnt, a, [b Sp. inconmno b It. incancinno, 
< L. ineoncinnuaf inelegant: see inooneinnoua,] 
Same as inconcinttoua. 

Dissimilar and inconcinn moleculm, 1. e. atoms of differ- 
ent magnitude and figures. 

Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 16. 

inconciimity (in-kgn-sin^ji-ti), n, [< L. incon- 
cinnita{t-)a, inelegance, < incancinnua, inele- 
gant: see inconcinnoua,] Lack of conclnnity, 
congmousnesB, or proportion, or an instance of 
such lack ; unsuitableness. 

Such Is the ineenetemity and iniignifloanoy of Grotlus's 
Interpreting of the six seala. 

Dr. H, Marc, Myiteiy 01 GodUneM^ p. 184. 

incondnnonst (in-kgn-sin'us), a. [Also incon- 
dnn^ q* V.; < L. ineoneinnua^ inelegant, < 4ii- 
priv. -f etmeinnua, well-ordered, elegant: see 



eandkium,! Unraitable; iiusongraonfi wtnt- 
luff propomon: disoordant. Craig, 
laeondndratf (in-l^n»kl0^d§nt). a. rai F. <fi- 
donduant < L. in- prir. + eanmdenwat ppr. 
of oimo^iicbrayjponolade : aee eandude,^ Not eon- 
olusiye : not larniBhing adequate grounds for a 
oonoluaion or inference, 

Tht dqKMdtloni of wltnoMM thomidTea m bolng I ilie, 
Yirloaa oontnrluit, tingle, iniooncludiBiit 

Ayli^ Ftrergon* 

inoonclndingt (In-kgn-klS'dinff), a. [< in-S + 
concluding.^ meonolusiTe. Bp. Pearson, 
inoondunoii (in-kgn-kld'zhqn), n. [< ia-S + 
oonelueion,^ Inoonelusiyeness. [Bare,] 

It WM a reel tivable to berfor a time that Br. MonrtiU, 
' after admitting the force of her reaaoai, tboiild he con- 
tent to reet in a comfortable ineondution aa to hli con- 
duct Bowaii, Annie Eilbnni, zzz. 

inconolnsive (in-kgn-kld'siv), a, [< in^ + ooa- 
1 . Not oonoluaiTe in eyidenoe or argu* 
ment; not leading to a determination or con- 
clusion; not decisiye or conyincing; indeter- 
minate. 

Preaervation of hair alone, aa a trophy, ia leaa general; 
doubtleaa becanae the eyidenoe of yicto^ which it ylelda 
ia inoonduHve. H, Speneer^ Frin. of Sooiol., f 852. 

We muet not be expected to accept laota and to make 
inferenoea in the oaae of Bed Indiana and Auatrallana on 
evidence which we ahould aet aalde aa ineondurive if wo 
were making inquiriea about Oreeka or Germana. 

B, A. Fr$eman, Amer. Leota., p. 852. 

2. Not conolusive in action ; reaching no defi- 
nite conclusion or result ; producing no conclu- 
siye effect; ineffectiye; inefficient: as, inoon^ 
elusive experiments. 

Our guide was piotureaqne, but the moat hidideaa and 
fnconeiticfva cicerone I ever know. 

Bawellt, yenetiaa life, p. 816. 

inOOnolllBl¥el3f (in-kqn-kld'siy-li), adv. In an 
inconolusiye manner. 

InoonclnsiveneBB (in-kqn-kld'siy-nos), n. The 
condition or quality of being inconolusiye. 

The noveliat must be the Uindeat of leaden If he fail 
to aecure temporary adherenta to hla oonoluaiona about 
life and death and immortality, or worahlppen for the 
moment of hie unrecogniaed ineondudimeti. 

rss Potion, XLVIL 4B0. 

Inooncoott (in-kqn-koktO> e. [< in^ + concoct, 
a.] Inconcocted. 

While the bo^ to be converted and altered la too 
Btroim for the oAolent that ahould convert ... it, it la 
(all that while) crude and ineoneoet 

Baoon,Nat.Hiat,|8S8. 

Inconooctedt (in-kqn-kok'tcd), a. [< In-3 + con-’ 
eooted.^ Not concocted or fully oigeBtod; not 
matured; unooncootod. 

When I waa a child, and had. my oigaalcal parte leaa 
dlgeated and inaowwttod. 

SirM. Hale, Orlg. of Mankind, p 88, 

inooncoctiont (in-kqn-kok'shqn), n. [< In-8 + 
eoncooHon.'i The state of being undigested; 
unripeness. 

The middle action, which producoth auch imperfect 
bodiea, ia flUy called inqulnanou, or CneoticooMofi, which 
ia a kind of putrefaction. Baeon, Bat. Hiat, 

inooBCrete (in-kon-krdt'), a, [< LL. inconcre^ 
tus, not concrete, bodily, < L. In- prly. + con- 
cretUB, concrete.] Not concrete; abstract; dis- 
crete. 

An our afflrmattona, then, are only ineonereto, which ia 
the affirming not one abatraot idea to be another, but one 
abatraot idea to be Joined to another. 

Lodd, Human Underatanding, 111. vllL 1. 

inoonenrrlngf (in-kqn-kdr'ing), a. [< In-8 + 
oonourringJ} Not concurring; discrepant. 

Deriving effects not only from ineonowrrino oauae^ but 
thing! devoid of oU efficient whatever. 

Sir T. Browne, Vnlg. Xrr., L 4. 

incoaeuilible (in-kqn-kus'i-bl), a, TAlso, im- 
pTOp.,lnoonott88a&ld; aoOP,inconcussiole,<,'L,in- 
priv. + LL. concussihilis, that can be shaken, < 
L. concutcre, pp. concussus, shake : see concuss.} 
Not ooucuasible; unshakable. 

Aa the roundeU or Bpbeare la appropiiat to the beauena, 

. . . ao ia the square for hla InccmetiMoUe ateadlneaae 
likened to the enra. lHdtonAanHArteotBiig.FoeBiebP88. 

inoondenaability (in-kgn-den-M-bil'i-ti), n. 
[< incondensable: see ^nlity.} Thb quality of 
behm Inoondensable. Sometimes vmtten In- 
condenemity, 

tnoondangable(in-kgn-den'saFbl),a. [<ln-8 + 
condensable,} Not condensable; incapable of 
beii» made more dense or compact. M, Spen- 
cer, rrin. of Biol., d 2. Sometimes written In- 
condensible, 

Isoondlte (in-kon'dit or in'kgn-dlt), a. [< L* In- 
eonditus, not put together, not ordered disor- 
dered. < In- priy. + eonditus, put together: see 
oondiUS, eondimmt,} 111 oonstruoted; unpol- 
Udied; rude. [Bare.] 
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How sportive yoolli 

Oaiol SnemdtSe ri^ea with sotting nolaa 
And quaver onbarmonioua, J. Pag^, Older, il. 

Hla aotnal sp eec h es ware not nearly ao inctoquent, In- 
omdiu, aa they look. Csilpfo. 

illOOniU.ttoiialt(in-kgn-dish'on-gI),a. [<ln-8 + 
cmdiUonal,} Unconditional; without qualifi- 
cation or limitation. 

From that which la but true in a quallSed aensc^ an in- 
eondUUmdl and absolute verity is inlerred. 

Btr T. Browne, ynlg, Eir., L 4. 

inooiiditionatet (in-kgn-dish'gn-&t), a, [< in-s 
■f condiUonate,} Unoonditionea; not limited 
by conditions ; absolute. 

Their doctrine who ascribe to God, in rOlation to every 
man, an eternal, unchangeable, and meondltionate decree 
of election, or reprobation. Boyle, Work% L 877. 

Inconfomifv G. [<ln-8+ conform, a.] Not con- 
formed; disagreeing or yariant. 

A way moat ohailtable, moat oomfortable^ and no way 
ineonfom, to the will of God in Hia Word. 

Bp. Oouden, Tears of the ChurOh, p. 8D1. 

iooonfomablaf (in-k^n-fto'm^bl), a. [< fo-s 
4* MinformabU.1 Uneonfonoable. 

Two lecturora they found obatinatOly ineof/^ormiMe to 
the king's directions. Ueylin, Abp. LMd (1671X p 190. 

inoonfomiltyt (in-kgn-ffir'mi-ti), n. [< In-8 -h 
eov^ormity,} Nonconformity ; incompliance. 

We have thought thdr opinion to be that utter Incon- 
formity with the church of Borne was not an extremity 
wherennto we should be drawn for a time. 

Hooker, Eoolea. Pcdlty. 

Inconfiuedt (in-kos-fttzd')i [< 4- oo»- 

JiaedJ] Notoonnued; distinet; clear. 

So that all the ourioua divendtie of erttculate sounds of 
the voice of mao, or blrda will enter into a small onmy, in- 
eonfueed. Baeon, Nab Hist, 1 198. 

Ineonituloilt (in-kgn-fu'zhgn), n, [< ifhS + 
confusion,} Freedom from confusion ; distinct- 
ness. 

The confusion in soonds, and the ifwonfueien in speoioa 
visible. Bacon, Nab Hiab , 1 286. 

Inconfutable (in-kgn-fft'ta^bl), a, [< ln-8 + 
confutable,} Not to be confuted or disproved. 

incoBfatably (in-kgn-fCl^t^bli), adv. In an in- 
oonfutable manner; unanswerably. Jer. Tag- 
lor, 

JS F. in- 
oannot be 

AJ.UJSI«7A», »r|f- T bVr»|,VM*WV»0, , that can be 
frozen: see congedlablc.} Not to be congealed 
or frozen; uncongealable. 

Ihia train oU, swimming upon the surface of the water, 
and being ineongealabh by the cold. Boyle, Worka II* 617. 

InoOXIgeilial (in-kgn-i€'nial), a. [< la-8 + con- 
genM.} Uucox^nial. vraig, 

InoongniAf, a. [< F. ineongru, < L. incongruus, 
inconsistent: see incongruous.} Incongraous. 

To allow of ineongrue speech, contrary to the rules of 
grammar. BlundeviUe. 

IXLCongrnfince (in-kong'gr^ns), n. [a Bp, Pg. 
incongruenoia a It. inctmgruenca, < IdL.Incon- 
gruentia, inoonsistenoy, < L. ino(mgruen{t-)s, in- 
consistent: see inoongrumt.} Lack of congru- 
ence or agreement; inoongruity. 

The humidity ot a body ia but a relative thlns^ and 
depends . . . upon the oongruity or ineofwruefwe ot the 
component particles of the liquor in referenoe to the 
pores of those . • , bodies that it touches. 

Boyle, Worio^ I SSL 

inoongruont (in-kong'gr(^ent), a, [a It. la- 
eongruente, < L. inoongruen(t-)s, inconsistent, < 
In- priv. + eongru€n(t-)8, consistent : see con- 
gruent.} Incongruous. 

But sens we be now occupied in the defence of poetes, 
it shell not be ineongruenl to our matter to shewe what 
profytte maye be taken by the dyligente redynge of aun- 
olent poi^ Sir T. Elyot, The Oovemour, L la 

Inoongruity (in-kgn-grO'i-ti), a. ; pi. inoongruU 
fies [a PUncon^iti a Bp. incongrui- 

dad a Pg.inoongruidaae a It. imbngruitd; as 
ineongru-ous + -ity.} 1. The quality of being 
incongruous; want of congruity or mutual fit- 
ness; unsuitablenesB of one tmng to* another; 
lack of adaptotion. 

Humto in its first analysis ia a peroqptlon of the iDcon< 


InoOBiniOllg (in-koBg^gr9-ng), a, [aF. Ineon- 
gru a Bp. Pg. It. incongruo, < L, imoamarum, 
moonsistent, < la-mdy. 4‘mongruiiu, eons&tent: 
see oongruous,} 1, Notoongroous; inoapfilbto 
of reeiproeally fitting and agreeing; uniniited 
or unsuitable ; inhannonious. * 

Aa the first ship upon the watanboie 
Ineongrvoue Unda who never met before. 

Cb«Ms,Woiks,L17n 

Ineongruoue mixtures ot opinion. Is, Taylor, 

The eestein emperoura thought it not ifwongruoui to 
choose the stones for their sepulchre on the day ot their 
ooronatlon, Oombor, Companion to the TemplCb iv. L 

2. Consisting of inappropriate parts, or of parts 
not fitly put together; dbjointed: aB,anAo(Mi- 
gruous story. 

The result waa an liioofiiprNoiicframeworib ooverad wt^ 
her thronging, auggeative Ideas. 

Stedman, Vlob Foeta p 148. 
afiyn. Ineoneietent, eta (see ineoaipaitUie), unsuitehla 
unauited, unfit, inappropriate, fll-matehed, out of keep- 
ing. 

Incongmonsly (in-kong'grt^us-li), adv. In an 
incongruous manner; unsuitably; inappropri^ 
ately; disjointodly. 

Bat in the oourae of the sentence he dropc thla eon- 
itmotion, and passes very ineongruoudy to me penonl- 
fioatlon of arb H. Blair, BhetodcrzziiL 

incongmonfineSB (in-kong^gr^^-ns-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being mcongruous, inhar- 
monious, or inappropriate. 

That Inequality and even ineongruouefwu in his [Diy- 
den’s] writmg which makes one revise bis Jud^ent at 
eveiy tenth paga Among my BookalBtser.,pSl 

iR-eoaic (in'kon-ik), n. [< lai 4* conic,} In 
math,, an inscribed conic. 

inoonneotedt (in-kfi^iek'tod), a. [<<m-S4*mii> 
neekdJ] Uneonnected. 

It being anrely more reasonable to adapt different i 
irea to different aubie " "" " ' 


jblocts than to treat a numbw of la* 
eonficcM and quite different aubjeota in the same mea- 
anra Bp. Hurd, On EpistolaiT Wxtthig; 

inconnectionf, inconneziont (in-kg-nek'shoa), 
n, [as F. ineonnexion b Sp. wconexion os 
inoonncxdo; as In-8 -f connection, consmion^ 
Lack of connection; disconnection. 

Neither need wee any better or other proofe of the 4a- 
corniesfon of thla vow with holy orders than that of their 
own Dominioua a Soto. 

Bp. Halt, Honour of Iffanled Clergy, L I, 

Inconnezedt (in-kg-nekstOf a. [< LL. laooa- 
nexus, inconexus, not connected, < L. la- priv. 
4* confiicxus,C(mcxus, pp. of conneetere, ooncetere, 
connect.] Lacking connection: disconnected. 
inoonne»dlyt(in-fcg-nek'sed;ii),<ulp. Withont 
connection or dependence; disconnectedly. 

. Otbera ascribe hereto, as a oauae^ what perhaps but eas* 
ually or ineannemUy sttooeeda. 

Sir T. Browne^ Volg. Bnr., Iv- 2L 

inconneziont, n. See inconneetion, 
inconnn (in-kg-nu'; F. pron. afi-ko-n1l'), n. [F.» 
unknown: see incognito,] In iehth,, a Ba&o- 
noid fish, the Mackenzie nver sidmon, Stenodus 
maekeneU, resembling the whitefishes, Corego- 



laooimu, o» RlTer^ilmoD {SMudue modWmaiO. 


gruoua and, In its higheat development, of the ineongrw- 
tty between the aotoai and the ideal in men and life. 

LoweU, Study Window^ p 188. 

2. That which is incongruous; something not 
suitably conjoined, related, or adapted: as, this 
episode is an incongruity. 

She, after whom whet form aoe'er we see 
la discord and rude ineongndty. 

Donne, Anab of World. 
What pleasant IncofwvtiOlM are theaef to see men grow 
rich by vows ot Foverfy, retired from the world, and yet 
the moat unquiet and bnaie In Itf 

StUHnggset, Semons, IL IL 


nus, but with a deeply deft month, muoh-pro- 
jeoting lower jaw, broad lanceolate gupramuil- 
laries, and teeth in bands on the vomer, pala- 
tines, and tongue.. It inhabits the Ifackeiu^ river 
and its tributaries in northwestern Canada, and reedhee a 
large siie. It waa an unknown fiSh to the Canadian vm- 
geura who first saw it, and the name perpetuates the na- 
preaaion first conveyed. 

meoHSCiant (in-kon'shient), a. [as F. incon- 
soient; as lii-8 4* eoneeienf,} unoonsciow sub- 
oonscious; wanting self-eonsoiousness. [Bare.] 
The old dootrinea did not veoognlae in the brain the op 
ganio oonditloni of thooghb and auapeeted not the Im- 
menae efficacy of the InoonasiMib which la the fcmndatloii 
of mental Ufa XT. for AUm, and NeuroL, VL 4SS, 

IncoHBoioiiablat (in-kon'shgn-p-bl), a. [< IM 
4- conseionable,} Unconscionable; net con- 
scientions. 

HlBlordoommiaaded blm,iiidltwai the leaat thtog 
he conld doe for his Lord to swatre tor him : loe tnoee^ 
edomMe are these oommon p^a^ and ao littte toaliaf 
have they of God, or theyr owne aowlaa fgod. 


iaeoMctoUtt (in-kon'dras). a. [< la-8 4- , 
doloiif.] Unocnscious. Soatdo, [BiMt] 
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B (in-kgn-Bek^^-tiv), a. [< in-* + 

ODNMOfiMtw.] Not ■uoeeeding in regular order ; 
ditoonnected. f 


Into a more formal oppoaltlon. 

nfiknvr, Span. lit, X. 888. 

^ . j ^Byit 5^. dteht* trilUng. immat^ 

/-.I unJinportMit. 

From the oonaldentlon of onr own amallnflaa and <n- 
emHdtrreMtmtf In reapeot of the greatn< 
donr of heavenly hodlea lot ns with the 
raise up our hearts. JKap, Works 

i2IOOII8iderabl7(ixi-kon-Bid^6r-^bli),adu. In an 
— Pff in^ inconsiderable manner or degree: vexy little. 

< il iiKOim- InoOMktenwjrt (in-kMHrtd'te-^si), n. r< in- 

inconMqueStfX quality of W 

^ •- - moonsiderate; thoughtlessness; want of oon- 


iBOOHaaentlTenagg (in-kgn-sek'f-tiv-nes), n. 
The quality of being inoonsecutive; or without 
order. 

The tfneofUNNWtifliMMav of the primitive mind la onrioua- 
Ijr erident In other waya AihAtmr Rev., VIIL 84a 

InoomaqnaBoa (in-kon^sf-kwens), n. [s F. 
lacKmsdgumtM incoiimeumoia s Fg. ia- 

iiM(m8equen(U)H^ 


hmnaeqwnit.’\ 1. The condition or quality of injonsiaerate; thougntiessness; want or con- 
being inconsequent; want of proper or lo^cal j the tacofMMWsroty of youth, 

sequence; inoonclusiveness. onest^Mia. 

strange that you should not see the ineoneegumee of 4noon- 

mr own reasoning. J^. Hurd, To Eev. ^ML^imd. ^onAiawe » Sp. Pg. fwoo^ooraao — It. imoth 


jour 

d. That which is inconsequent; something that 
does not properly follow; an unrelated or mis- 
placed sequence. 

All this seems remarkable and strange, when we oon> 
aider only the absurdities and ijtconvequeneve with which 
saeh notions neoesaarJly abound. 

JHcknor, Span, lit, in. DS. 
Though Kant certainly did not overlook the ineonev- 

yet 


in- priv. + con^ideratus, considerate: see con- 
siderate.’] 1. Not considerate; not guided by 
proper considerations; thoughtless; needless; 
inadvertent. 

Folly and vanity in one of these ladies Is like vice in a 
(detgymau : it does not only debase him, but make the 
inoontidereUe part of the world think the worse of reli- 
gion. Stede, Spectator, ISo. 864. 

It is too much the fashion of the day to view prayer 
chiefly as amere privilege^ such a privilege as it Is incon- 
siderate Indeed to neglect, but only ineonsiderate, not sin- 
ful. J. H. Retmon, Parochial Sermon^ L 246. 

Like an ineonfiderute boy. 

As in the former flash of joy, 

I Slip the thoughts of life and death. 

Tennyvon, In Memoriam, oxzU. 

2. Inattentive; negligent; without considera- 
tion : followed by of. 

Be . . . cannot be • . . fnoontidorateqy our frailties. 

Decay qf Chrietian Piety. 


j recognised that the distinction between it and 
sdenoe la a vanubing one. 

H. Caird, FhOos. of Kant, p. 808. 

Inoonieqiient (in-kon'se-kwent), a. [s F, tn- 
eonadguent ss Bp. inconaecuente sb Pg. inoofMc- 
guente s It. ineoneeguentc, < L. inconseguen{i-)8, 
not consequent, < in- priv. + con8eguenlU)8, con- 
sequent: we eoneequent,] 1. Not consequent; 
not resulting from what has preceded; out of 
proper relation^ irrelevant: ba, inconsequent to- 

»• !«»««.«•! 

of an inference the conclusion of which might ^ little imeoMidcraU pooce of brass. E. Terry (1665X 
be fklse though the premises were true ; iflo- «*8yn. Careless, Inattentivi^ incautious, negligent, hasty, 
gical; formally fallacious. giddy, hyebraln^ 

i:!d aS®lnooJ^er^ intLut *iie oonsid- 

nlnlmalMndM mnUmu onotliig oonclulon. no wqr oration; thoughtlessly; heedlessly. ■ 
InfwtibU from their iHvmliM. a(rr.il«iiw*,Vulg.Krr. xhe ITetident . . . found hi. oumpeny pUntod wi <»■ 
(in-kon-se-kwen'shal), a. 1< •" » »•?<? ondy juWeot to rivm 

TS + SSS5^tjaf.] 1. -Not consequontlii; n>-»y IntoUmW. 

not following from the premiws; wlthoutcause quoted in Copt. /oh7iiMtA'fWoiks I. m 

or without oonsMuenees; illogical; irrational: inconfliderateaen (in-kon-sid'dr-at-nes),*. 
M, inaontequentiM reasons or actions. q<he condition or quality of heing inconsiderate ; 

That marvelous and absolutely ifioonssoiMfiriaf princl- heedlcssness; thoughtlessness; inadvertence. 


S. Lanier, The English Kovel, p. 116. 
2. Of no consequence or value. [Bare.] 

As my time is not wholly fneofiMouenlial, I should not 
be sorry to have an early opportunity of being hesrd. 


with crimes whereof they were innocent. 

I|p« ffoh, Altfur of the Keubenites. 
midence and steadiness will alwsys succeed in the long 
run bettor than folly and ineeneiiderateneee. 

A. TuoSsf, Light of Nature, I. IL 88. 


jftes>iumej,CecUimix.8. inconflideratlon (in-kon-sid-g-ra'shqn), n. r= 
F. incowdddratim ss Sp. inconsiderttcion ss Pg. 


Ikying to be kind and honest seems an affa|r too sim' 
pte and too ineonseotiefirial for gentlemen of our heroic 
mould. R. 1 . Steveneon, Scribner's Mag., IV. 766. 

tnoOnaaqilAntiality (in-kon-s^-kwen-shi-arji- 
ti), n. inconsegmntial + !• The state 

(a being iueonsequential.— 2. That which is 
iuconBequential. [Bare.] 
iBflOllieqiientially (in-kon-e§-kwen 'shal-i ),adf . 

In an inconsequential manner; without regular 
sequence or deduction. 

HelnfeiafncofiMgiiefifidttYinsnpporin^ inOOXUdstence (in-kon-sis^tgUB), n. 


Inoonsistency of a certain relation concerning revelation, 
there never was any revelation at all. 

WofimrUm, View of EoUngbroke’a Philosophy, iii. 

iBOOnieqnentlj (iu-kon'sf;kwent-li), adv. In 
an inconsequent manner; irrelevantly. 

With the esoeptlon of its flowery ending, In which, a 
little inecneequentiy, the author descants on the bless- 
lofi of universal peace, the whole of this chapter Is sonsf- 
ble. The Aeademy, Vo. 885, p. 860. 

ineoneequantnaSB (in-kon'8$-kwent-nes), n. 

The quality of being inconsequent or irrele- 
vant ; inconsequence. 

Tbsre Is alwsys some ineoneeguerUneee or Ineohereucy 
In msdnesa but there Is more of this in Swift 

Pcp.8ei.Mo.,XX.Sie. 

inooail durable (in-kqn-sid'6r-B-^l}, a. [ss OF. 
dneansiderable « Sp. inconsiderable ss Pg. incoa- 
gldsnisei &s It. inconsiderabile; as ia-S 4- consid- 
efwMs.] Not considerable; not worthy of con- 
ilderaflon ornotice; unimportant; trivial; in- 
idgnificant; small. 

I SBi sa ineoneiderabU f dlow jmd know nothing. 

iSfr J. JbaiiioiN, The flo^, III L 

She handings of whst Is hlainly no ineeneiderabie city 
Usad eat agimat tbsir mountslnbeekgronnd. 

T E. A. Freemem, Venloo, P - ». . 

^sMMsshetweantbsmwarsewcaftfdsralilc 1011448 inoOBUtMt 
i-mb, whsa the hssd pwsssdlngs of the OcastaMe consistant ^ 


[p. inconHderaoion 
inconsidnrag&o s It. inoansiderasione, < LL. ifh 
conHideratio{n-)q < It, in-pjiv, + oonsideratio(n-)f 
consideration: aee consideration,] Want of due 
consideration; disregard of consequences ; in- 
considerate action. 

The greatneu of John’s love, when he had mastered the 
flnt ineaneideTatinne of his fear, made him to return a 
while after Into the high jest's hslL 

Jer, Taylor, Works (od. 1836)^ L 898. 

[= F. in- 


eonsistancess Sp. Pg^ inconststencia ; nninconsis- 
ten(t) + -ce,] Inoonsistency. [Bare.] 

What incofutetenes Is this? 

Bentley, Of Free-thinking, 1 1. 

ineoneUitency (in-kgn-sis'ten-Bi), n. ; pi. incon- 
aistencies (-siz). [As inconsistence: see -efney,] 

1. The quality of oeing inconsistent; want of 
consistency or agreement between ideas or ac- 
tions; contradictory relation of parts or par- 
ticulars ; intrinsic opposition in fact or in prin- 
ciple; moongruity; contrariety; discrepanoy, 

dim^wtlc^ss^ar as <wSer Is concemeS 

and oligarchic aa far ss oonoeros all who lie outside the 
privileged order. E. A. Fremwn, Amer. Lects., p. 887* 

2. A want of consistency in feeling, idea, or act ; 
lack of agreement or unifonnity m manifesta- 
tion; incongruity. 

The fool lias hid In ineonsktemeiee. 

Pope, Moral Basaya I. 7a 
It is good to be often reminded of the fiMoiutetefiej of 
human natnra and to Isam to lock without wonder or dls- 
gust on the weaknesses which are found In the strongest 
minds. Maeaeday, Warren Hastings. 

"Bg jr ^ ^ coherw^, iireoondUblllty, discrepancy, oon- 

'in-l^-sis^tent), a, [as F. in- 
Pg. It. (noonsistente : as bn^ 


4- consistent,] 1. Not eonsigtent in oonc^ion 
orinfact; wanting coherence or agreement; dis- 
cordant; discrepant. 

When we say that one fact Is tnoonsktont with anottisr 
fact, we mean only that It Is (neonsUtent with the thsoiy 
which we have founded on that other fSot 

Mamlay, Mill on Government 
2. Lacking self-agreement or unifonnity; self- 
eontradicting. 

Now let him slona Hal. and you Shall hear the toeoii- 
itetefil old sophist contraalotlng all he has said to-niight 
J, WiUon, Nootes Ambroslaan, Ai^ 1888. 

Man,lnahort2so<ii0ofMteteiif aereatnrethatltlslm- ' 
possible to reason from his belief to his oondnot or from 
one part of his bUliet to another. 

Jfocofd^, Hspam’s Const Hist 
■Bjn. 1. Ineonyruoue, etc. See ineomiNriiMe.— 8. Cen- 
tradtetofj, etc. See conbroiry. 

Inconsistently (in-kqn-sis'tent-li), adv. In an 
inconsistent or con&adictory manner; incon- 
gruously; discrepantly. 

This is the only crime In which yonr leading pollttolsaa 
could have acted ineonetetemOy, Burke, Kev. In Fraooe. 

inflonaisteintiieni (iii-k 9 u-riB'te]it>nea), n. In- 
oouBistenoy. 

No oontradlotloni inconrtetentfiMif. 

Dr. H. More, Infinity of Woilda at 4a 

lBei«alttlblat(m-keD-(H8'ti-bl),a. [<<N-8+oMi- 
+ tnoonaistent; vanable. [Bare.] 

It hath a ridionlons phla like the fSble of the old man, 
his asa and aboy, before the inconsistMe vulgar* 

Roger North, Ezamen, p. 689. 

inconiistingt (in-kqn-sis'ting), a, [< iri^ + 
consisting,] Inconsistent. 

The persons and actions of a FSroe are all unnatural, and 
the manners false: that te,<nconrteriiM with the characters 
of mankind. Dryden, Parallel of Poetiy and Fainting. 

inconsolable (in-kqn-sd'larbl). a, [a F. incon- 
solable SB Sp. inconsolable a Pg. inconsolavel a 
It. inconsolaUlo, < L. inconsolahUis, inconsola- 
ble, < in- priv. + consolabilis, consolable: see 
consolable?] Not consolable; incapable of be- 
ing consoled or alleviated: as, an inconsolable 
mourner; inconsolable grief. 

Judge what I endued, terrified with dreama, tormented 
by my apprehensions. I abandoned myself to despair, and 
remainoa inooneoMde. Dryden, Letter In Drydon's life. 

Her women will represent to me that she is itieomrola- 
ble by reason of my unkindneaa. Addieon. 

With ineoneolable distreaa she griev'd, 

And from her ohoek the rose of beauty fled. 

Paleoner, Occasional Elegy. 

inoonsolableness (in-kqu-sd'lft-bl-nes), n. The 
state of being inconsolable. 
inconBOlably (in-kqn-so'lsrbli), adv. In an in- 
consolable manner or deme. 
incollBOlatelyt (in-kou'sO-lat-li), adv, [< *in- 
consotate (not recorded) (b it. inconsolatOf < L. 
in- priv. 4- oonsolatuSf consoled, pp. of eonso- 
lare, console: see console, comolate, e.) 4- -ly^,] 
Without consolation; disconsolately. 

Kejoyoe . . . not In your transitory honour!, titles, trea- 
■ores, which will at too last leave you ineoneokUely tat- 
rowfull. Hall, Ser. Preached to his Majesty, Gsl. II. sa 

inconsoiiaiice (in-kou'sq-nans), n, [< incon- 
sanan(t) 4- -ce,] Disagroement; want of har- 
mony; discordance. 

inconBOHancy (iu-kon's^-nflu-si), n. Same as 
inconsonance. 

inooHBCiiia&t (in-kon^Bo-nant). a, [ss OF. in- 
consonnant, < LL. ineon8onm{t-)s, unsuitable, < 
L. ill- priv. 4- oon8onan(t-)s, sounding together, 
suitable: see consonant^ Not consonant or 
agreeing; discordant. 

They osiTled them out of the world with their feet for- 
ward, not ineoneonant unto reason. 

Sir T. Browne, t7m-burial, iv. 

He Is of too honest a breed to resort to . . . messurea 
incofMONafit with the English tongue. 

Stedman, Viet. Poets, p. 860. 

inoonsoiiailtly (in-kon's^-ngnt-li), adv. In an 
inconsonant or discordant manner. 
In00ll8pieil88 (in-kjra-spik'd-d), n. pi. [NL. 
(Beichenbach, 1826), fern. pi. of IOj, inoonspi- 
cuus, not conspicuous : see inconspicuous,] A 
very heterogeneous group of plants, embracing 
the Taxacees, SantaUtcem, ssxi Rguisetaoeas. 
inooilspicilOIXB (in-kqn-spik'q-ush a. [< LL. 
ineonspiouus, not conspicuous, < L. in- priv. 4- 
oonspkum, conspicuous : see conspiouous,] Not 
conspicuous or readily disoemible; not to be 
easily peroeived by the sight; so small or un- 
obtrusive as readily to escape notice. 

Socrates In Xencpbon hu tbs same sentiment, and says 
that the Deity is kieonqribiiouf , and that a man oannet 
look upon the sun without being dsiilsd. 

yorlffi. On Bodes. Hist. 
inoOMplcWluly (in-kqn-spik^f-uB-U), In 
an inoonspienons maimer. 
illOOIl8pioilOii8liM8 (in-kqn-spik^f-iia-iies), n. 
The state of being inoonipiouous. 



Ineonataaottf (ln4[on'8t§n;)f n. [< ME« 4n€tn^ 
BtaneCf < OF. HMxmBttmeef F. iiMonatanee ac Bp. 
Pg. incanstwncia as It. incanstanzaf < L. incow- 
inoonstanoy, < ine(m8tan{P‘)8f incon- 
stant: see ineonatant’] Inconstancy. 

Bat in h«r ISoa ismed nsat wtonnce— 

Wlillo porflto tnitL uia whllM ineonttamM, 

Chauetr, Teftoment td Omelda 
Some do menace, wrongi and Inanlt orertbelr Inferiors 
neyer oonildertng the onoertalntgr and iruonaUmc$ of 
mutable fortune^ nor how qalokly that which waa aloft 
may be flung down. MoUand, tr. of Plutarah, p. 42L 

Inoonstaaqr ' st^-si), n. [As ^ncon- 

. stance: see -qp. Gf. oonstanq/J] 1. Lack of 
constancy in action, feeling, etc. ; mutability or 
instability; unsteadiness; fickleness: as, the 
inconstancy of a flame, or of one’s temper. 

A quioke oapaoity<v 

Berayde with biota of light IneoMtanBie, 

Oaaea^m, Steide Glaa (ed. Arber), p 60. 
lireaolutlon on the aohemea of life which offer to our 
ohoicfii, and inconfi anay in panning them, are the greateat 
oanaea of all our unhappineaa. Additon, SjMctator. 

2. Lack of sameness or uniformity; dissimili- 
tude. 

Aa mneh iMonatanty and oonfuaion ia there in their 
mixtorea or oombinatlona; for it ia rare to find any of 
them pure and unmixt 

woadvfoird, Biaay towardi a Kat Hiat of the Earth, 
■flyn. Ohangeableneaa, vacillation, wavering. 

inconstant (in-kon'stant), a. [< ME. ineon- 
staunt, < OF. (also inconstant b Sp. Pg. It. 
inconstante, < L. inoonstan(t^)af inconstant, < 
In- priy. + consfan(^)g, constant: see conslanf.] 
Not constant; subject to change: not firm; 
unsteady; fickle; capricious: said chiefly of 
persons: as, inconstant in loye or friendship, 
a awear not by the moon, the in/oonatanlt moon, 

That monthly changea in her circled orb. 

fiAaS.,B.andJ.,ii.2. 
At aeveral Hopea wlaely to fly, 

Ought not to be eateem’d Inconatanoy; 

'Tla more inMnaUMt alwaya to puraue 
A thing that alwaya flloa from you. 

Cofefop, The Miatreaa, BoaOlved to be Bdovod, 11. 
The oaptlvea gaalng atood, and every one 
Shrank aa the inoonttaid torch upon her countenance 
ahone. Shslky, Bevolt of lAam, vlli. 28. 

■Byn. Unatabl^ vaciUating, wavering, volatile, unaettled, 
uncertain. 

Inconstantly (in-kon'stant-li), ado. In an in- 
constant manner; not steadily. 

Inconstrictipcdes (in-kon-strlk-tip'e-dSz}, n. 
pi, [NL.. < L. In- nriy. + cttnetrictus. con- 
stricted, + pes {pedr} B E. /oof,] A subclass 


of birds, proposed by Hogg in 1846 upon physi- 
ological considerations : opposed to Vonstneti- 
neaeSf and approximately corresponding with 
he Prmeocce of Bonaparte, and with the Pfifo- 


[Notinusoj^ 


pmdes or Dasypaedes of Bundeyall. ^ 

inocnsninable (in-kgn-sa'm^bl), a. [< In-S 
consumable.'} Not consumable; incapable of 
being consumed. 

Whereof [aabeatoal by art were weaved napklna, ahlrti^ 
and coata OtooiMuiiiaUe by Arc. 

Sir T, Browne, yulg. Bit., ilL 14. 

When the identical loan ia to be returned, aa a book, a 
home, a haipalohord, it la called ineoneumabta, In oppoai* 
tion to com, wlne^ money, and thoae thinga which peiiah. 

Palry, Moral Philoa., i. 5. 

inconsnmably (in-kon-sfi'ma-bli), adv. Bo as 
to be inconsumable. 

inconsanmiate (in-kon-sum'|t), a. [< LL. in- 
consummatus^ unfiuiimed, < L. la- priy. + con- 
st(ff»siafiid.fimshed: see consummate.} Not con- 
summated; unfinished; incomplete. 

Conapiraciea and kwonawnmate attempts, 

SirM, Bala, Hist. Fleaa of the Grown, xiU. 

inconsnnuiiateiiess (in-kpu-sum'^t-nes), n. 
The state of being inconsummate or Incomplete. 

i] 100 &SlimptiblCt(in-kQn-sump'ti-bl),a. f<OF. 
inoonsompUble, ineonsumptible; as la-^ *r con~ 
sumpt + -Ihld.] Not consumable; inconsuma- 
ble. Sir K. Bigby, Nature of Bodies, yiii. 

Inoontamlnate (in-kpn-tam'i-nftt), a. [b of. 
laooafaialad b Sp. Pg. inoontaminado b It. in- 
eontaminato, < L. ineontaminatuSf not oontami- 
nated, < la- priy. + eontaminatus, contami- 
nated: see eontaminaie.} Not contaminated; 
not adulterated; pure. 

Being [as yon are] free and iniaemcmMla, well bome^ 
and abhdiring to dishonour . . . yr selle. 

JSaalynt Memoira, 1„ Letter to 06L Moiley. 

illCOMtainiliatcncaB (in-kQU-tam'i-nftt-nes), a. 
Unoorrupted state. 

lacantantatioilt (in-kon-ten-t&'shon), a. [< 
la-S + coafeafaffoa.] HiBoontent; diseatisfao- 
tioiL Goodwin. 

lllOQBt6itallllii^(in-kim-tes-tf^bir^^^^ [<la- 
oontestMe: see -iUity^ The oharacter or qual- 
ity of being iueonteitable. 
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^ tpn-tes'ta-bl), a. [mi F. in- 
contestable B Sp. incontestahls b Pg. lacoafss- 
taeel b It. ineontestabile; as la-8 + eontsstable.} 
Not contestable ; not admitting of dispute or 
debate ; too clear to be controyerted; inoontro- 
yertible; indisputable. 

Our own being fnmiahea ua with an evident and Ineoa- 
iaatabU proof oT a deity. Loeke, 

The genius and daring of Bblingbroke were, indeed, in- 
eonUatabU, but his defects as a iwrty leader were scarcely 
less. LMfey,Bng. in isth Cent, p. 141. 

■Byn. Iiidispntsble, ixrefragable^ undenikUe, unquestlon- 
•bla indnbl&ble. ^ ^ 

incontestablexiCSB (in-kqn-Wta-bl-nes), a. 
The quality of being incontestable. 

incontestaoly (in-kqn-tes'ts-bli), adv. So as 
not to be contested or disputed; in a manner to 
preclude debate ; indisputably; incontroyerti- 
bly; indubitably. 

It [tragedy] mnst always have a hero, a personage ap- 
parently and ineonteataBly anperior to the rest npon 
whom the attention may be fixed and the anxiety sns- 
pended. Johnaon, Bambler, No. 166. 

As the company with which 1 went was ineontaatably 
the chief of the j^aoe, wo were received with the greatest 
respect. QbldamUh, yioar, six. 

ineontestedt (in-kqn-tes'ted), a. [< la-8 + ooa- 
tested,} Not contested; uncontested. 

We may lay this down as an kwonUatad principle, that 
ohanoe never acts in perpetual uniformity and oonsistenoe 
with itself. Addiaon, Spectator, No. 64S. 

IncontlgaotlS (in-kon-tig'u-us), a, [< LL. la- 
eoniiguuSf that cannot oe touched (not con- 
tiguous), < L. la- priy. + contiguuSt touching, 
contiguous: see contiguous,} Not contiguous; 
not adjoining ; not touching; separate. 

They seemed part of small bracelets, oonaisttng of equal- 
ly little ineontiffuoua beads. Boyk, 

Incontignondy (in-kou-tig'u^-li), adv. Not 
contiguously ; separately. Wright, 

ineonfinence (in-kon^ti-nens), a. [< ME. la- 
eonUnenee^ < OF. (also F.') incontinence b Pr. 
ineonUnenza s Sp. Pg. inconHnenda b It. laooa- 
Unensat < L. inmntinentia^ inability to contain, 
< ineonUn€iiUU)Hf not containing: see inconti- 
nent,} 1. The quality of being incontinent; 
want of continence or holding in ; unrestrained 
moyement or flow; superabundant outpour. 

The Carlyllsts, with their theoretic admiration of ailenoe, 
and their practical inoonlincme of chatter. 

F, Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 80. 

Specifically — 2. Lack of due restraint ot the 
appetites or passions; intenmerauce in sexual 
intercourBo; unchastenoss; noentiousness. 
Beauty . . . had need the guard 
Of dragon-watoh with uuenchanted eye. 

To save her blossoms, and defend her fruit, 

Jtom the nsh hand of bold Inotmitinimaa, 

MUtm, Ginnas, \, 897. 

This is my defence; 

1 pless'd myself, X shunn’d kwontinanea, 

Dryden, Big. and Guia., 1. 454. 

3, In med,, the inability of any of the physical 
organs to restrain discharges of their contents ; 
involuntary discharge or evacuation : as, Inoon- 
tinence of urine. 

incontinency (in-kon'ti-nen-si), n. [As incon- 
tinence: jsee Incontinence. 


AitS Mt O P —Him kaaaadkaissS. 

Bo he took hia old flat cap. and thNadbavc blue dssl^ 
and, aa I aald before, he wiUVe here kiiaonItkmS. 

SaoU, Kenilworth, sh. 

inoonttne&tly (in-kon^ti-ngnt-li), adv. 1. Ih an 
incontinent manner; without restraint; with 
unroBtrainedappetiteB or paBBions ; Bpeoifloa^y, 
with undue indulMnce ox the sexual appetite. 
—2. Without holding back; without delay; 
forthwith; at once. 

Who, beeing wlllyng to hsne the matche made, wu eon- 
tent kwontkwniUye to procure the roeanei. 

lily, Euphuei^ Anat of Wtt, p. 88. 

1 will iwonltinandy drown myself. Shak,, Othello, 1. 8. 

The rubble kwondnanUy took to their beds ; even the 
burgoniBSters were not slow in evacuating the premloei. 

Irvinot Knickerbocker, p. 466. 

He enjoined the generala inaonHnaaMy to hang and 
strangle all persons the moment they ahonld be taken. 

Motley, Xhitdh Beipablicb H. IBS, 

incontrSietedt (in-kon-trak'ted), a. Not con- 
tracted; uncontraoted. 

This disleot uses the ineontraeted termination both In 
nouns and verbs. lUaekwaU, Bacred CUsaldu^ L 988. 

incontrollable(in-kon-trd’'l^bl),a. [Foimerly 
also ineontroulable ; < F. incmtrdlahle; as lfl-8 4- 
eontrotlable,} Not controllable; unoontrollabls. 
[Rare.] 

Absolute^ irresistible. Ineonfreulatfe power. 

J;p. Mouwtagu, Appeal to Omar, v. 

incontroUably (in-kon-tro'l^bli), adv, for- 
merly also incontroulably ; < ineontroUdole 4 
-ly^.} Uncontrollably. [Bare.] 

At a man thinks or desires in his hesrt, tneh indeed he 
iajor tben^most truly, because most J^MenfrptiM||he 


acts himself. 


South, 

i-v6r-ti-bil'i-tl)» 

■ “ ate 


Come together again, that Satan tempt you not for your 
i^!ontinefwy, 1 Gor. vli. 6. 

Incontinent (in-kon'ti-n$nt), a, and n. [sr F. 
incontinent ss Pr. encontenen b Sp. Pg. It. incon- 
tinente^ < L. ineontinen(i-)8f not containing or 
retaining, not holding back, immoderate, < in- 
priy. 4 oonfln8n(l-)8, containing, continent: see 
conitnonf.] L g. 1. Not continent; not holding 
or held in; unceasing or unrestrained: as, an 
incontinent tattler; an incontinent flow of talk. 
Specifically^ 2. Unrestrained in indulgence of 
appetite or passion; intemperate in sexual in- 
tercourse; unchaste: licentious.^ 8. In mod., 
unable to restrain natural disoharges or evaoua- 
tions.— 4. Not delayed; immediate; oflhand. 
[Colloq.] 

Hath any one a smoky chimney t—here is an kieontk 
nant cure ! Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, L 186. 

n. n. One who is incontinent or unchaste. 
O, old kwontkmt, dost thou not Shame, 

When aU t^ powers in ohsstlty are gpent^ 

To have a tmnd so hot? 

R Jonaon, Every Man in his Hnmonr, iv. 9, 

inoontillSIlt (in-kon'ti-^nt), adv, [< ME. *ls- 
eoallnefil, encon^nentf ML. ineontinents. without 
holding back, Ch. inoontinen(t-)Sf not holding 
back: see incontinent^ a,} Incontinently; in- 
stantly; immediately. [Archaic.] 

^Madame,'; quod hs^ **^ht now MeoiifpiMiii 


n. [< incontrovernble : see -bitiiu.} The stab 
or quality of being inoontroyerdble. 
incontrovertible (in-kon-tr^-yOr'ti-bl), a. [b 
Sp. incontrovertible b Pg. incontrovertivel s It. 
inoonkrovertibile; as In-8 4 eontrofwriihle.} Not 
controvertible ; too clear or certain to admit 
of dispute or oontroversy. 
incontrovertibleness (in-kon-tr$-ytr^ti-bl- 
nes), n. Inoontrovertlbillty. 
incontrovertibly (in-kon-tro-vCr'ti-bli), adv. 
In an incontrovertible manner, 
inconvenience (in-kqn-ve’niens), n. [< ME. 
ineonventence, ynconvenyns, < OF. inoowvonieHee 
(also inconvenance), F. iiusonvenanoe b Sp. Pg. 
ineonveniencia b It. ineonceniensaf < LL. inooM- 
venienHUf inoonsistenoy, ML. inconyenienoe, < 
L. inc(mvenien(t-)8f inconsistent: see inconve- 
nient,} 1. The quality of being inconvenient; 
want of convenience. — 2. Inoommodiousness; 
embarrassing character; troublesomeness; un- 
fitness: as, the inconvenience ot an ill-placed 
house. 

All this ineonuenlenee grew by mlsnse of one word, 
which being otherwise qioken A in some sort qnsUfled 
had easily holpen all. 

Puitanham, Arte of Eng. Poesle, p. 296. 

He only is like to endure austerities who has alinady 
found the ineonveniafwe of pleasures. 

Drydatk, tr. of Virgil's Georgies, Bed. 

3. That which incommodes or gives trouble or 
uneasiness; anything that imp^es or hampers; 
disadvantage; difficulty. 


),t7a 

Is not this exposition plsyne? This taketh away all k^ 
eonuenienoeef iqr this exposition God is not the anokcr 
of euiUf Bamea, Works, p. 980. 

Man la liaUe to a great many ineonvenianoaa every mo- 
ment. TUMaen, 

■Byn. Awkwardness, nnwieldinesa inoammodtouancaa, 
tronble, annoyance. 

inconvenience (in-kqu-vB^niens), v. t; pret. 
and pp. ineomenienced, ppr. IneoneefilsiielNy. 
[< ineonveniencet n,} To put to ineonvenienee ; 
incommode. 

For it is not the variety of opinion^ hut our own per* 
verse wills, who think It meet that all ahonld be con- 
ceited aa our solvea are, whIOh hath so kwonaanianeed the 
church. Halet, Golden Beroains, Bom. xtv. 1. 

The early Spanish mlaalonarles In America were Indoa- 
eentetieed by finding that the only native word they oonld 
nse for God also meant devil. 

JET. BpifMff, Prtn. of BooloL, 8 161. 

inconvonienev (in-kqn-vB'niBn-Bi), fi.; pi. In- 
convenieneies C-eiz). [Am ineonvenienee: see -oy.} 
Same as inconvenience. [Rare.] 

I think that the wantef seaaonable Shown la one of 
ffie giwateat /iieeiivsMlsnelse that thto parted the Gois^ 
anffen. Ussyl i r, V^sigm, IL Bi BA 


X wold that he Iqrm 


8.x 1*9819. 


To attain the greeteat i 



iMBTVldillt a. [< ME. in- 

cowmientf < QF. ineomrnnUmt, F. inctmoinimt 
m Fr. inconvenient^, ineonvenien ss Sp. Pg. It. 
incanvenieniet < L. ineonvenien(U)8, not aeoor* 
dint, inoonButent, < tii- priv. + eofivewim(t-)8. 
aeeoidant, oonyement: see eonvenientJi Ifot 
convenient. - 


nient. (a) Giving tronUe or 
; inoonunodlCMii ; im^pportone : 


, emtwr- 

w, aninoofiMftiMif 


Th’ onpliatio qtMkar dearly lovee t’ ORPOM. 

In mmtaot inemvorUtmL^ntne to noie ! 

. Ctnopgr, OonverMiion.L 87a 
I Unit; luiMilUble; inez^ient 

Time may come, when men 
With ingeli may fiarticipate, and ind 
No ineoneenicnt dietn " ' 
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(in Jt^tMil-n£^a1iflii)y [hF. 

incoordination; bb in<^ 4* oodrdinawm,'] IjMk 
of coordination. * 

inoonriientaWitF (in-kO-pi4-Ben«4|^bil'i-ti), 
ft. L< inoopreecntabk: see ^UtyA The oha^ 
acter of being incoprcBentable. [Bare.] 
Ooialn lenaaliloni or movemente are an abaoliite bar 
to the aimnltaneona preaentatlon of other aenaationa or 
movementa. We oannot aee an orange aa at onoe ydllow 
and green, thongh we can feel It at onoe aa both amooth 
and cold; we oannot open and oloae the aame hand at the 
aame moment, tmt we can onen one hand while oloainat the 
other. BnohineopnMentab^g or oontrariety ia thnamore 


eombined; be worked in: ntnallj followed by 
with, 

PalnteiB' odoam and aahea do bettor IneofpofglejiiWh 
OIL Nn^NalBlat 

Be never anflera wrong ao long to pow, 

And to ffteonwrataieftt light aobur, . 

Aa it might oomo to aeem the aame in ahow. 

DttiiM, Oivll Wara, v. 

Ill wed my Daughter to aa Bgypthm Mummy, ere the 
than ineorpmae nUh a oontemner of Bdenoea. and a de- 
famer of vutue, Ohngma, love for Lov^ U. 6. 


a foreignor and an enemy. 


let nor too light ftre. 

JfiSton, P. L., V. 495. 
oumbrona cumberaomo» unwieldy. 



in^ +00-4- preeentable.] Not presentable to- 
gether. [Bare.] 

At the beginning, whatever we regard aa the eailteat dif- 
ferentiation of Bound might have been fnMpraaenfoMB with 
theearlleit differentiation of colour, if antfoiently dlffua^ 
, , , ^ Juat aa now a field of Bight all blue ia ifiM^fuaenteNa with 

Yon apeak unaeemly and ineonwniently, aotobeagainat one all red. J. Wara, Snoye, Brit, XX. 4& 


iBOOBWenigntlj (in-kQn-vd^nignt-li), adv. In an 
inconvenient manner'; so as to cause trouble or 
embarrassment; incommodiously. 


the oIBcera lor taking of rewaida. 

Latimer, 5th Sermon bef. Bdw. VI., 1649. 
There ia many an holy aoul that dwde ineanvenienttv, 
In aoragy, tottwing, ruinoua oottage, ready to drondowne 
dally upon hia head. AJp. JuaU, Moumera In Sion. 

inGonveraable (in-kgn-vdr's^bl), a. Qb Sp. 
inconver8dblc as It. inconveroahile ; as tn-» + 
ooftcergahlc.] Not conversable ; uncommunicsr 
tive; unsooial; reserved. 
inooimnMllt (in-kon'vSiVBaut), a. [< lft-3 + 
convercant] Not conversant; not acquainted 
or familiar. 

Though hlmadf not ineonvereant with theae, he did not 
perceive of what utiUly thgy could be. SirW.HamOton, 

laooiivertedt (In-kgn-vdr^ted), a. [< in^ + 
converted^ Not converted or turned. 

Whereaoever they reated, remaining ineonvertsiL and 
poaaeadngona point of the oompaai, wnllat the wind per- 
nape had paaaea the two and thirty. 

£«rr.BrOT«ia,Viilg.Bir.,iiL10. 

InoonVirtiMlity (in-kgn-vAr.ti-biri-ti> C< 

LL. inoonvert{dilita(t-)8, unchanfleableness, < 
inconverUbilia, unchimgeable: see tneonverUble*'] 
The quality of being inconvertible ; incapabil- 
ity of being converted into or exchanged for 
something else : as, the inconvertibility of bank- 
notes or other currency into gold or silver. 
Inoonvtrtilble (in-kgn-vdr^ti-bl), cr. ' [= F. in^ 
eonvorttblc ss Sp. inconvertible ss Pg, inoonverti- 
vel ms It. ineonvertibUey < LL. ineonverHbUia, un- 
ohangeable, < In- priv. + converHbiliVf change- 
able : see eonvcrmle,'] Not convertible ; inca- 
pable of being converted into or exchanged 
for something else: as, one metal is inconverU 
' ihlc into another; incowvcrtiblc bonds (bonds 
that cannot be exchanged for others of a differ- 
ent tenor). 

It antereth not the veiniL but taketh leave of the per- 
meant parta and aocompaiiieth the fncontwreCMa portion 
into the Mega* T, Breume, Vulg. Eir., iU. 10. 

There could never eziat any motive to make notea le- 
gally dMCfiveitCUa, aave for the purpoaea of atate-banklng. 

H. SpenSer, Social Statloa P* 487. 

iaocniTirtlblgliess (in-kon-vAr^ti-bl-nes), n. 
Lioonvertibility. 

iaeoilFgrtibly (In-kgn-vSr'ti-bli), adv. So as 
not to be convertibl'e or transmutable. 
inooilvblCiblG (in-kgn-vin^si-bl), a. [ss OF. in^ 
convineibU ss Sp, ineonvenoUtle, < LL. inoonvin- 
clbiU8f not eon^ncible, < L. In-, not, 4* *oonvin- 
dMUCj oonvincible. ] Not eon vincible ; incapa- 
ble of being convinoed. 

None are ao fnsmvfnd&la w your half-witted people. 

Gcwnmient ef tta Tongtu, p. 19a 

Inoonvilldbly (in-kgn-vin'si-bli). adv. So as 
not to be capable of being eonvmced. T, 


incoronate (in-kor^o-nftt), a, [^( L. as if 
we, \ in, in, on. 


m, u«, wu, + 

Of. cftcfoiofi.] 


eoronatnSf pp. ot Hneoronare^ 
ooronare, crown: see croicft, e. 

Crowned. [Bare.] 

I aaw hither come a Mighty Ona 
With sign of victory ineoronate. 

LongfeUeui, ta*. of Dante'a Infema ir- fiX 

inoorporalt (in-kdr"p 9 -rgl), a, [a F. fneorpo- 
rel ss Sp. inc^ordl b It. ineorporalc, CL. 


Par finm ificowriaMiigtoMt them, he waa regaided 
< — . ^ /Veicoea I'wd. aadHia., it IA 

l<h,ineotj^a' 
Inooiporated; united 
joined; intimately as- 

••Xnt la it, my inoorporeU fdenda*' quoth be [the belly], 
"That I receive the general food at flrat, 

Uliioh you do live upon.” Shat., Oor., L 1. 

We moat heartily thank thee, for that thou • . . doat 
aaaure ua • . . thirt we are very membera innoperaU In 
thenyatioal body of thy Son. 

Boot nfOenmon Prater, Communion O0oc. 

Gaii^ on thee, aullen tree, 

Sick for t& atuhbm hardihood. 

I aeem to fail from out my blood 
And grow inoorporam into thee. 

Tatmyaofi, In Memorlem, tt. 


ineorporaliSf bodiless, < in- priv. + eoworalia, 
bodily: see cotporal^.] 1 . Not in bodi^ form ; 


Alaa how la 't with you, 
a bend i 


incorporeal. 

lliat you do ben( 

And with the 4 im _ 

Shot,, Hamlet, lit 4. 

8. Not consisting of matter; immaterial. 

Learned men have not reeolved ua whether Ught be oor^ 
poral or ineorporal, BaMgh, 

incorporalil^ (in-kdr-pf-rarLti), n, [ss F. 
incorporalite ss It. ineorporalmf < LL. ineorpo^ 


tte® (in-kdr'p^-r&t), a, [< in^ + cor- 
^ 1. Not corporeal ; not bodily or ma- 
terial; not having a material body. 

Moaea forbore to apeak of angela and thlnga Invlaible 
and incorporate, BaMgK 

2, Not coiporate; not existing as a corpora- 
tion: as, an incorporate bank. 

Incorporation (in-kdr-p^ra'shgn), ft. [< ME. 
ineofporaeion, < OF. and F. incorporation ss Pr. 
inoorporatio ss Sp. inoorporaekm wb Pg. ineor- 
poraodo SB It. incorporaeione, < LL. ineorpora- 
tio(n^j an embodying, embodiment, incorpora- 
tion, < inoorpprarCf embody, incoiporate : see 
ineorporateK] The act of incorporating, or the 
state of being incorporated, (a) The aotof combin- 
ing or wii«ing uflerent ingredienta into one maaa: vpe- 
raUta(U)8, bodileBsne8sr< L. incorporalia, bodi- Really. *u wad., the mmnre or oombiimtira of druga 

matter or a body ; immaierially; incorporeally. 
incorporate^ (in-kdr'pd-rftt), i?.; pret. and pp. 
incorporated, ppr. inoorpor'atiM, [< L. incor^ 
poratM, pp. of ineorporare (> It. incorporare ss 
Sp. Pg. incofporar &s Pr. eneorporar, incorpo^ 
rat ss F. incorporer), unite to a body, embody, 

< in, in, 4* ooryorare, embody : see corporate, j 
L trane, 1. To form into a body; comoine, as 
different individuals, elements, materials, or 
ingredients, into one body. 

ChriatlanthAt, 
y are all incor^ 
bey all make but one body. 

Hooker, Eoclea. Polity, UL 1. 

The proceu of mhdng [gunpowder] is in aome mlUa dia- 
penaed with entirely, the inoorporadng mflla being made 
to do the wort: of the drum; but It osoaea more waate. 

IF. W, Qreener, The Gua P 81L 

8. To unite with a body or substance; unite 
Intimately ; work in ; introdnee and combhie 
so as to form a part 

To them who are ineorporated Into Chriat, their head, 
there ou be no beheading. Bonne, Letteri, Izsd. 

The Hana-Towna being a Body-politic tncorporaibeA in 
the Empire, complain'd hereof to the Emperor. 

ffoiMll^Lettenb L vL 8. 

Every anipial 
lerthemuter 


tlvlty may • . * promote the more ezguialte mixture and 
incofporatim of me ingredienta. Boyle, Workf^ L 64a 
(6) The sot of uniting with anothv body, aubatonoe, or 
masa ; combination Into a atmoture or organlaatton ; in- 
timate union. 

In him we actually ara by our actual Gioofpofftgofi into 
that Booldy which bath him for their head. 

Booker, Bodei. Polity. 

The ineorporatUm of one town with another, though ef- 
fected with i^iant reaiiltain the early Mitcny of iStlka, 
invedved auoh a diitnrbanoe of all the aaaooiauone which 
in the Oredc mind dnatered about the oonoaptlon of a 
city that it waa quite Impmotioable on any laige or gen- 
eral aoale. J. Fiike, Amer. Pd. Id^ p 6a 

to) The act of pladiw In a hoi^, or of giving material form : 
Incarnation; embodiment [Biue.] (d) In low, the forma- 
tion or ezlitenoeof alegalor politloBl body by the union of 
indivldnala, oonadtuting an artificial peraon. 

Tbia ycre^ there waa a greato oontroveraye hetwene the 
Mayor and Giteaeni of the one partle, and the oompanye 
of the Taylora of the other paruu for and oonoemynge a 
new incorpotneion, Bnylith QUde (E. B. T. 8.X p. 80a 
(«) The body ao formed. [For tbia aenae the more appro- 
priate word u eofyN>»wftoft I'—ArtiOlss of Ukooipoiml^^ 
^ crtMeeg foeepe M^ nnaerairt^ JkOOlporaitlini 
^ --A - document, in legal 

to the lamr 

^ ^ ) th at a deed 

of landa inuit deaoribe br ldentiiy the land la aatlafled by 
ita referring to another neolfled deed, the deacriptlon in 



InooilFtt G. [Prob. < F. fftcoftftft, unknown (< L. 
ineogrtitUB, luknown: see incojoUto), used like 
the mt. related uncoutk, in the abbr. form urtco, 
in the sense of ^strange, rare, ffne.’ Of. uneo,'\ 
Bare; fine; pretty. 

O’ my troth, moat aweet Jettat moat fneoug vulgar wit ! 

Sh/okm, Ib L. li., iv. 1. 

0, a moat ineonp bodyl 

jBdfCSfon, Blurt* Maater-Gonatable, U. 2. 
O auperdainty oanon, vioar inoony ! 

B, Janeon, Tale of a Tub, iv. L 

tacoottf, V, t, [Also Iftootip; < inA. 4- To 

coop in; inclose. 


dtheo 

poaiiig planta. 

8. To place in a body; 

incarnate; embody. ' ^ 

S!IlfSf^S<£?SiS8SS!rt 

powa Kwn. qiwt to p. ^ ^ rtlTa*Miito«i.wortwta»R. Xbni.iaBMqii.,kMim(to 

aiwtnyjieei. hepmad, to waah handa hopoaduS^ wamfeet, 

incorporator (in-k6r'pf-rfi-tgr), ft. [ss It. fft- 
eorporatoro; as incorporate^ 4- -or.] One who 


cpMinateA 1 



iHBBWIV. 


(in-k^r'di-ntt), a, [< 4fi-3 
Not coordinate. 

(in-k(H^'di-nA-ted), a, IneoOr- 


4. To form into a bodv corporate or politic; 
constitute as a ooxporauon, mh power to act 
as one person and have pei^etual succession ; 
confer corporate rights upon: as, to ineorpo^ 
rato a city or a town; to incorporate nhniik or n 
railroad company. 

laadke aaya that "the ooidwainera and ourrien were 
firat ineorporated by grant under the oommon aeal of the 
ol^ 81 B. II. 1887.*^ 

Bnglieh Qiide (B. E. T. 8.), p. 881, note. 
Henoe merebanta, unimpeadhahle of ain 
Agidnit the oharltiea of oomestlo life. 
Incorporated, aeem at onoe to loae 
Their nature. Cooper, TaOk, iv. e7a 

Who do not believe Oongreaa haa the power to ineor- 
porete a bank, under any form. 

D. Wabieer, Benati^ March 18; US4. 


■r 


, 1 and 8. To blend, merge, o 

^ fftfraiig. To unite vdth another body so 
as to make a part of it; be mizedi blended, or 


forms a oorporation; irooifioally, one of the 
persons named in an aet of incorporation; one 
of the original members of an incorporated 
body or company. 

Mh . . . of Gemila enreaa od a fear Giat the ineor- 
jmratora would, after gerong their Bin, oome back and atk 
the Government to maintahi the enteipiiie aubaeilp- 
ttona. The Mnyinoer, LXVII. A. 

ittcorporcal (in-kdivp6'r$i;l), a, [<in^ + eor^ 
poreal, Cf. Sp. incorp^o b It. inoorporeo, < 
L. iiioof^ofettg,bodileB8, < fft-priv. + oorporenc, 
bodily: see oorporealA 1. Not corporeal; not 
oonsistiiig of matter, or not having a material 
body; immaterial. 

Thia time; beoanae It la an inoorporeal thlnm and not 
•ubloot to aenia we nookomielvea the finetteKontof It 
B, Jonnm, Epioona L L 


iBoarpoiMl 

• Ibni AMomfwri to im^ 

Boduood tbeir iht^ IrnmenM. 

■ Iti I L 769i 

2. In law, exiftting in contemplation of law, 
and eidoyable as a right (as distingaiBhed from 
that which has tangible form), as a franchise, 
or a right of way.-.iafNirpgrtal.limdlt^^ 
Bee h^SSUaiami»mfl^ L Unimtantlal, B^rltnal, dti- 
embodied. 

incorporealiam (in-k6r-pd'r$-i^-izm), n. [< in- 
emrptireal + -ism.] The condiuon of being in- 
corporeal; immateriality; incor^real spiritual 
existence, or belief in such exisience. 

So In like manner did all the other ancient atomiata gen- 
erally, before Demoorltuib Joyn theology and iniwrpvrtiU^ 
imu with their atomical pnyaiology. 

(Mwortk, InteUectual Byatem, p. 

inoorporeallBt Qn-kdivpo^rf-al-ist), n. [< in- 
oorpareal +.-isf.] One who believeB in moor- 
porealism or incorporeal existence. 

Thoae atomick phyaioliifriea that were before Democrl- 
' ua were all of them iMorporealiM, 
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ooffipiMlidacfo aa It. iaoorripiMZiid, < ML. iacor- 
< LL. incorrigible: 

see incorrigihU,'] The quality or state of be- 
ing incorri^ble ; incapability of correction or 
amendment. 

inoorriglbla (in-kor'i-Ji-bl), a. and n. [a= F. 
incorrigiblo as Sp. inoorregible as Pg. inearrigi- 
vel as It. ineorrigibile^ incarreggibile, < ML. in- 
eorrigibiliSf not corripble, < in- priv. + corrigi- 


ineorr npU on (in-kq-rup'shqn), ». [m F. ineof^ 
fttptton B Bp. inomm^^oionss Pg. iacofTtip^B 
It. inoorrueianef < LL. in6orrupt(o{n~)f incormp- 
tion,< L. ineorr^tuSf not corrupt: see iaoor- 
rupt,'] The condition or quality of being incor- 
nipt ; absence of or exemption from corruption. 

It ia sown in corruption ; it ia raiaed in inecimpfioii. 

1 Cor. mr. 41 


1 .^ 1 ^ ^ . - 1 - T IT- inoomiptiye (in-kq-rup'tiv), a. OP. incor- 

oomgible : see wmpihto.] I, a. 1. Inca- rupttf; as <w-8 + earrwtive.} Not liable to oor- 
pable of being corrected or amended. ruption or decay. [Icare.] 

[The lyre] atmok 

For aottiida of triumph, to proclaim her tolls 
Upon the lofty summit, round her brow 
To twine the wreath of inoomMve praiae. 

Ahentide, Pleaaures of Imagbiation, L 48B. 


tua and Leucippus ' 


OudtBorthf Intellectual System, p. SB. 


inoorporeality (in-kdr-pd-r^-aPi-ti), w. [< <n- 
corporeal H- -fty.] The character of being in- 
oon>oreal; incorporeity. 

Inoorporeally (in-kdr-pd'rM-i), adv. In an 
incorporeal manner; without body or embodi- 
ment; immaterially. 

The Bonao of hearing atrlketb the spirits more immedi- 
ately than the other senses, and more ineorporeatttf than 
the smelling. noeon, Nat. Iliat, 1 124. 

incorporeity (in-kdr-p^-rd'l-ti), ». [= F. in- 
oowor4it4 B Pr. incamareitat = Sp. inoorporei- 
dm Bs Pg. inoorporeiaade s It. incorporeitd; as 
inoarpore{al) + -ify.l The quality of being in- 
corporeal; disembodied existence; immateri- 
ality. 

Inoorporisgt, a. [ME., verbal n. of ^ineofpw^ 
< L. tneoi^iorare, embody : Beetnooty^orafel. J In- 
corporation. 

Eek of our materea tfiAWwHnQ, 

ChauMY, Prol. to Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 262. 

inoorpBOt (in-kdrpsOi f* [< i^^^ + corpnc, 
body.] To incoii>orate. 

He grew Into his seat 

And to such wondrous doing brought his horse, 

As he had been incorptfd and deml-natur’d 
eVith the brave beast Shak.t Hamlet, iv. 7. 

incorrect (in-kq-rektO, a. [ss F. incorrect b 
S p. Pg. incftrrecto =s It. inixnrretUK < L. inoor- 
rectmy uncorrected, unimproved, < priv. + 
eorrectusy correct: see oorreot] 1. Not cor- 
rect in form or structure; not according to a 
copy or model, or to established rule; faulty. 

The pieoe, you think, ia ineorreUf 

/^jM, FruL to Satires, L 45. 

2. Not correct as to fact; inaccurate; errone- 
ous ; untrue : as, an incorrect statement, nar- 
ration, or calculation.^ 8, Not correct in man- 
ner or character; improper; irregular; disor- 
derly: as, inoorroof hiAiits. 

I will therefore only observe to you that the wit of the 
last age was yet more incorreet than their language. 

Dryden, Def. of Epil. to Oonq. of Granada. 

4t. Not oorrected or regulated; not chastened 
into proper obedience. 


What are their thonghta of thlngi^ hut variety of in- 
eorrigiUe enour? Sir IL L'JiHrangtu 

2. Bad beyond correction or reform; irre- 
claimable : as, an incorrigible sinner or drun- 
kard. 

There are not only diaesaea inourable in physio, but 
oaaoa indlaaolvable in lawa vices incwrriQible in divinity. 

Sir T, Btwene, Boligio Mediol, ii. 0. 

He was long considered as an ineorrigihU dunce. 

CMdtmUh, Taste. 

■8yiL Incurable, hopeless, Irrecoverable, iireclaimablo ; 
graceleaa ahamelesa, nardened. 

n. n. One who is incapable of amendment 
or reform. 

A small room where my inoorrigiblei are kept for forty 
hours without food in soUtazy confinement. 

LivingtUme'$ J^e Work, p. 424. 

incon^bleneSB (in-kor'i-ji-bl-nes), n. Incor- 
rigibility ; the quality of not admitting of cor- 
rection. 

What we call penitence becomes a sad attestation of our 
ineorrigiblMe»M. Decay cS ChrUtian I*iety. 

1 would not have chiding used, much leaa blows, till 
obstinacy and irmrrigilden»»» make it abaolutidy iieces- 
aary. Loeke. 

incorrigibly (in-kor'i-Ji-bli), adv. In an incor- 
rigible manner; irroclaimably. 
incorrodible (in-ko-rd'^-bl), a. [< in-^ -f or>r- 
rodibU»'\ Incapable of being corroded, 
incormpt (in-k^rupt'), a. [ss OF. incorrupt b 
Sp. Pg. incorrupto = It. incorrottOf < L. incor- 
ruptue, uninjured, not corrupt, < in- priv. + 
eorruptuSf corrupt: see eorrmf] 1. Not cor- 
rupt physically; not affected by corruption or 
decay; not marred, impaired, or spoiled : used 
of organic matter of any kind. 

And mortal food, aa may ditpoae him best 
For disaolution, wrought by aln, that firai 
Piatempered all things, and of fneorrufit 
Oormpt^ Milton^ F. L, zL 56. 

2. Not corrupt spiritually ; not defiled or de- 
praved; pure; sound; imtainted; above the 
influence of oomiption or bribery. 


eor- 


Hb unmanly grief; 
moat <ncorrfWt to heaven. 


ItahowaawUlmoat 

Shak,, Hamlet, L 2. 
Tek'shqn), n. [b F, ifum- 
ion s Pg. incorrecqdo 

. la it.. . - -T: ^ j 


inoorreotiont (in< 
rection = Sp. i 


It. incorrpgionef < L. as if ^inoorrectio^^, < <w- 
eorreetus, incorrect: see intKnreetJ] Want of 
correction; incorrectness. 

The nnbri^ed awing or ineerreetion at 111 nature mak- 
eth one odioua Amtwiy, The Tablet (1661), p. 0. 

incorrootly (in-kq-rekt'li), adv. In an incor- 
rect manner; inaccurately; not exactly: as, 
incorreeUg copied; incorrectly stated. 
inoorraotnaBB (in-k^rekt'nes), n. 1. The con- 
dition or quality of being incorrect: want of 
conformity to truth or to a standard or rule; 
inaccuracy.— 2. That which is incorrect; an 
error. 

As to hia speech, yon see it; peo|de hedd It veiy cheap, 
tho’ several uiMrriOtmtmm have been altered in the print- 
ed copy. Oray, Letters, L 180. 

inoorraapondanoa (in-kor^-spon'dens), ». [< 
in-^ + eorreepondenee,] Iiaok of correspon- 
dence; disproportion. Odkridge. 
inoonaapondaiMSy (In-kor-e-spon'dgn-si), n. 
Same as incorre^ondenee. 
illCOmBpOHdillg (in-kor-e-8pon'ding), a. [< 
+ oorresponding,"] Not corresponding. 

laaonigibillty (in-kor^i-ji-biPi-ti), a. [b f. 
imoorrigrnU m Sp. 4ao(wre0d«HMad b Pg. im- 


Most wlseu most hononzablo, and most inoorrwat Judges. 
^ The Traitor, Ull. 

inoorruptadt (In-ko-rup'ted), a. [< in-^ + 
rupted,x Not oorniptcd; uncorrupted. 

And breath'd into their inewrupUd breasts 
A curious wish, which did corrupt their wilL 
SirJ, DaSee, ImmortaL of Houl, Int. (ed. 1819X 

itfoormptlblllty (in-kq-rup-ti-biPi-ti), n. [< 
ME. ^inoorrupimUteey incmrumptmletee b F. 
eorruptibilite b Pr. ineorruptibilitat b incor- 
ruptibilidad b It. ineorrottibilitA. < LL. itusor- 
ruptibilita{t-)8, < inoorrupUMlie^ incorruptible: 
see incorruptible,li Tho character or quality 
of being incorruptible; incapability of corrup- 
tion. 

The vertu of brennynge watir is sioh that natnrely it 
drawith out of gold aae the vertues and propirtees of it, 
and it holdith meorrumptiMeUe and an euene heete. 

Book of QuiiUe Eeeeneo (ed. Vumivall), p. 7. 

incorruptibla (in-kc^rup'ti-bl), a. and n. K 
ME. inoorrupHbley < OP. (also F.) incorruptible 
B Sp. incorruptible b Pg. incorruvtivel^ It. in- 
corrottibilc, <XL. incorrupUbiliSy incorruptible, 
< in- priv. + oorruptibilikf corruptible: see cor- 
rupHoleA L a. 1. Not corruptible physically; 
incapable of corruption or decay. 

The vertu ihemf [quintessence of antimony] is ineor- 
ruptiMe and meruellouB profitable. 

Book qf (iuinte Emmo (ed. Fnmlvall), p. la 
The dead shaU be raised fneorrupriNa 10ar.zv.62. 
2. Not corruptible morally : not liable to per- 
version or debasement ; that cannot be affected 
by contaminating influences, especially bribery 
or hope of gain or advancement: as, inoorrup- 
Uble principles; an incorruptible Jud^. 

An Integrity incorruptiUe, and an ability that always 
rose to ^e need. 

Aiwrmi, Addn«% Boldlen' Uoanment^ OonoonL 
lLn.pl. reap.] Eeoiee.itheAphthartodocetaB. 

incoiV^bleiieflB (in-kq-rup'tf-bl-nes), n. In- 
corruptibility. 

inoorniptibly (In-kq-rup'ti-bli), adv. In an in- 
corruj^ble manner; so as not to admit of cor- 
ruption. 


incorruptly (in-ko-rupt'li), adv. In an incor- 
rupt manner; without corruption. 

Observation will show us many de^ oonnidlon of afeafte 
and Judges to demean thomaolves fneorrupgp in the aeU 
tied course of affairs. Jraton, Church-Government^ 1. 1. 

IncorrnptneBB (in-kq-rupt'nes), n. The con- 
dition or quality of being incorrupt, ph^oally 
or morally ; exemption from decay or deterio- 
ration; immunity from contaminating influ- 
ences. 

Probity of mind, integrity, and iruorruptnett at man- 
ners is preferable to fine parts and subtile qieculatlons. 

^ooduford, 

incoimtert, v. and n. An obsolete form of en- 
counter. 

InconraM, ineimragementty etc. Obsolete 
forms of encourage^ etc. 

IncraBBate (in-kras'at), e.; pret. and pp. la- 
oraemtedt ppr. incrattmting. [< LL. incrasea- 
tu», pp. of incraemre (> rg. inorasear b Sp. 
incrasar). make thick, < L. «n, in, + eraeeare^ 
make thick, < cramut, thick: see craw.] L 
trans. To m^o thick or thicker ; thicken ; bto- 
cifloally, in phar., to make thicker, as a fluid, 
by the mixture of something less fluid, or by 
evaporating the more fluid parts. 

Some find sepulchral vessels containing liqucn which 
time hath ineraeeated into Jellies. 

Sir T. Browne, Um-bnrial, ill. 

Of such conoomment too is drink and food, 

To ineraeeate and attenuate the blood. 

Drydm, tr. of Lucretius, tv. 

n. intrans. To become thick or thicker. 

Their spirits fattened and inerateated within them. 

Hanmona, Works, IV. eUL 

incrassate (in-kras'at), a. [s Pg. inoraemdoA , 
LL. inera88atU8f pp.: see the verb.] 1. Thick- 
ened, or made thick or thicker; mspissated; . 
fattened; swollen from fatness. 

Their understandings were so gross within them, being 
fattened and incraeeale with ma^cal pbantaama 

Hammond, Works, IV. «7. 

2. In M., becoming thicker by degrees; swell- 
ing or swollen.— 3. In entom., mdually swollen 
in one part, generally toward the apex.— ineras- 
sate luch antenna as are much thiakened 

In one part, but not at the base or apez.— Itamssate 
* ‘ mura as arc much thickened and formed 


^a margin L__ 
any sharp edge. 

IncraBSated (in-kraB'&-ted}, a. Same as inoraa- 
sate. 

IncraBsation (in-kra-sft'shon), n. [< (ncro^te 
+ -ion.'] 1. The act of incrassating or thick- 
ening, or the state of becoming inorassated or 
thickened ; inspissatioxi ; fatty enlargement. 

The ineraetation at the hind legs does not, ju in the 
Haltica, indicate saltatorial powers. Wettwood, 

2. A swelling out as if from fatness ; a thick- 
ening. 

Whatsoever properly nonrlsheth before its aailmnlation, 
by the action of natural heat it reoelveth a oorpalenoy or 
inoroeeatiofi progressional unto Its conversions^ 

Sir r. Browne, Vqlg. Sir., ilL Id 

incrB48ati76 (in-kras'l-tiv), a. and n. [< in- 
craseate + -tee.] L a. Having the quality of 
thickening. 

n. n. That which has the power to thicken ; 
specifically, a medicine, as a mnoilaginons sub- 
stance, formerly believed to thicken the humors 
when too thin. 

The two latter indloate restrlngenti to atenOh, jmd Bi- 
craeeaHvet to tiiicken the blood. 


increasable (in-kre'se-bl), a. [< inereaae + 
-able.] Capable of being increased. 
increasablMieBB (in-kre^se-bl-nes), n. The 
quality of being increasable. 

The neoeaitty of enlaifing infinitely means no gHSa 
than that we find an Indeiim inereaaableneti at uaupM 


our ideas, or an impoaidbillty of snppoalng any l— ^ 
— Lma BnqsBBbBi 
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mmoltf*] Inoapable of being bnnied; Ubom- 
bustible. 

^ Inooinimittble ibeeta made with a texture of Mbeitoi» 
itieremalde flax, or talamander’i wool 

Sir T, Brwmet TTm-barial, iU. 


Of been the awaimea nowe begynno merete, 

Nowe in the bony ecimbe is bredde the bee. 

PaUadiut^ Uusbondrie (E. £. T. 8 .^ p. lU. 
Tnie Lord make yon to increate and abound in love one 
toward another. 1 Thos. UL 12 . 


And the gr^ ages onward rolL TsnnyMm, To J. 8 . 


(in-kcdflOi V. ; pret. and pp. inmcMedL Inomtedt (in-krf4'ted), a. Same as laoreato. 
inereatfing, [Fomierly also enerease; s The nnexpreaslble notions rising out of a fruitive eon- 
inereaeen^ tnereMn, enoreMen, temptation of the inersated verity. 
encreteenf enoreaen^ < OF, ^enereiaer, enereiatrfi, Motuagw^ Devoute Baaaya» L xxt 1 1. 

eaeregfre, ditomdfre, enoNoter s:s Pr. etkreiwdr s ineradibUe diotn (in*kr6-diVi-le dik'td). [L.: . . , 

It, ineraaeere^ < L. inereacerCf increaBe 9 < itu in, neut. ox incredible; dio^ WTBBUm (in-krS'mflt), e, ; pret. and pp. 

on, -f craaeeref grow: see oreacent, creage^.j 1, fa, abl. supine of diceref say: see dkUon.l In- woremated, ppr. inetmaUng, [CLL. as if *<»- 
kitrana. To become greater in any respect; be- credible to relate ; strange to say. crswio^, pp. of Hnmmare, Kuin, in, + crc- 

eome enlarged, extended, or multiplied; grow incredibility (in-kred-i-biPi-ti), n.; pi. inoredi^ fliare, bum, cremate: seeoremafs.] To cremate, 
or advance in size, quantity, numl^r, degree, bUitiea (-tis;. [s F, inermibilitd s Sp. fno»*c- incremation (in-kr$-ma'shqn), n, [< LL. as if 
etc,; augment; multiply; wax, as the moon, dibilidad ss Pg, ineredibiUdade s It. iuMSfeditn* incrtma^(n-)f < HnoremarCf bums see fncre- 

Kfd, < LL. ineredihiUta{ f-)s, incredibility, inore- wofc.] The act of burning or of consuming by 
dulity, < L, inerefUbiliaj incredible: see %ncredi> Are* as a dead body; cremation, 
hfc.] 1 . The quality of being incredible or be- Not long •ffor wo paa^ thorn fner^ttoni l was 

vond belief ' aoated in me mrawing-mom of the Bengal Club, with mir- 

M f # rora and lighta. IT. IJ, JRuiwsg, Dl5y In India, t las. 

0i5!!rJ5SS;S,d5SCta tilH^wrttmth«thoU”"c.m.mo?AS^^ 

Wl^e^^sto b^.Jhe^mcmnaf^oM,^ _ 8. That which is incredible. ‘ grow^increase,<fncrc 9 ^d,increa 8 e: 8 eein- 

Heat his mind with fnersdiMifeist. John9on» ercosc.j 1. The act or process of increasing; 

a growing or swelling in bulk, quantity, num- 
ber, value, or amount; augmentation. 

dp. inerdble s i*g. incrediveif inerei»el, innrivcl , IMvera oonoeptiona there are concerning its [the Nfle'aj 
s It. imredibik, < L. ineredihiUa, not to be bo- <»»«««»«« or inundation. Sir T. B»wwis,Vulg. Brr..vL8. 
lioved, < ifh priv. + eredibiUa, to be believed: >J2SJ5i5 

see eredihie»2 1. Not credible ; that cannot be *I??:^tj^eotlpn, laa duj 

credited; surpassing the possibility of belief. 

Which might amase the beholden, and aeeme inortdItU 
to the hearera. FurohoB, Pilgrimage, p 298. 

Is it incrediblei or can it eeem 



Kothynge idles thei diden but ete and dilnki^ and an- 
ensesd her peple that assembled eueiy day. 

jreWin(R.B.T.S.),iL881. 

Hie thee from this alaughterhouse, 

Lest thou inereim the number of the dead. 

^dalr.,Bloh.IlZ.,iv.l. 

I oan never aee one of those plays which are now writ- 
ten, bnt it OiereoiM my admirauou of the ancients. 

Ihryden, Essay on Pram. Poesy. 

This inersosM the diffloultles tenfold. 

Jeferuon, Correspondence, 1. 280. 
Inereaae (in'krCs, formerly also in-kresO, n. 
[< ME. enereSf enereae, encreaae, < Oi\ (AF,) 
atksreaae, enercce, enoreaa, increase; from the 
verb.] 1 . A growing larger, as in size, number, 
quantity, degree, etc.; augmentation; enlarge- 
ment; extension; multiplication. 

Dear goddosii^ hear ! 

finspend thy purpose, if thou didst intend 
To make Ou creature fruitful! . . . 

Diy up in her the organs of inerwute. 

Shat,, Lear, L 4. 

Ood made the woman for the use of man, 

And lor the good and tticrvoNe of the world. 

Tennyson, Edwin Morris. 

8 . The amount or number added to the origi- 
nal stocky or by which the original stock is aug- 
mented: increment; profit; interest; produce; 
issue; offspring. 

Tske thon no usury of him, or increase. Lev. xxv. 

All the inertaue of thine house shall die in the flower of 
their age. 1 Sam. it 88 . 


A dream to any. except thoae that dream, 

That man ahouid love hli Maker? 

Oouper, Conversation. 
An oak growing in the sea, and a aea-we^on the top of 
a hill, are iwredMe oombinatlons. 

H, Spatioer, Prln. of BioL, 1 27. 

8. Surpassing belief as to what is possible; 
hard to believe; unimaginable; inconceivable. 

In Aaia there la no Beer drank at alL but Water, Wine, 
and an ineredibU variety of other Drinka 

HmeUf Lotteri, U. 54. 
inerediblaneflfl (m-kred'i-bl-nes), n. Incredi- 
bility. 

The very atrangeness, or inerrdiNsnsss, of the story. 
Catiaubon, Credulity and Xnorednlity (1668X P* ISI 

Incredibly (iu-krod'i-bli), adv, 1. In an in- 
credible manner; in a manner to preclude be- 
lief.— 8. Beyond prior belief or conception; un- 
imaginably; inconceivably. 

The arts are inaratUblp improved. 

tiatetBiU, Apology, p. 246. 

80 . increditablef (in-kred'i-te-bl), a. [< + 

rcif ereditahlc.'] Discreditable. 


Beyond Boanoak are many lalea full of fmlta and other 
Katnrall itiereoiMts. 


Hypocrisy and dissimulation are always ineradUabk, bnt 
in matters of religion monstroua 

GetUUman Jngtruetad, p, 146. 

Quoted in Cape. John Smith^ti Worka h 86- increditedt (in-kred'l-ted), a. [< < 11-8 + orediu 
8. In (urtron., the period of increasing light or ed.] Discredited; disbeueved. 
an J^reasing luminous phase; the waxing, as Ho [Hasad] was bnmght to this self-inerwli<ed mischief j 

of the moon. as impoasible aa at flrat he judged it, at last he perform* 

Seeda hair, nails, hedges, and herbs will grow soonest, It. Itiv. T. Aciai 

tfsetoroutiu tbeincreaeeofthemoon. " 

iBiparoeptible Inoraase. see ^ 
audfl. Enlaigemena growth, addition, 

imarCMeflllt (in-krfis'ffil). a, [< increcLae^ n., + < L. unbelieL < incredulua^ exclusion of themleof **BUhtrsotion " and the sub- 

^^.] Full of increase ; a{>undantly productive, unbelieving: see inc/redukwi,^ The quality ot atitution of what the writer oalls ^^imoremmtal or oom- 
- ‘ ^ - being incredulous or indisposed to beheve; a plementary addition.” J^ature, XXXlli. 29. 

•wiaihpl^ng or refunl of belief; .kepticiem; inenmentatioaf.n. [ME.*nor«»«n«ac<o»,<ML. 
^t^®tier. incremmtatio{n^)f increase, < L. incramentwn. in- 

JHcveiyipeolesof^^ewdfdtiy,^^ crease; see <norcwe»f.] Increase; growth. 

In Marche and fleptomber putaoion 
To ohaatena ia inormnentacum* 

PaUadiuB, Huabondrle <B. E. T. 8 .X p. 217. 



, , , deupof 

the oonourrenoe of the will and the undorstandiiig. 

Jar. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886)^ 1. 146. 
8. Something added; an increase or augmenta- 
tion; specifically, in maf/L, the excess (positive 
or negative) of the value which a function would 
have if its independent variable were inoreased 
by any amount, especially by unity, over the 
value which it has for any particular value of 
the variable ; the difference of a function ; also, 
an arbitrary supposed increase of an indepen- 
dent variable. 

Here heaps of gold, tharo inarementa ot hononra. 

Ford, Broken Houi;, iv. 1 . 

All Boale-roadings begin at scro. and extend by practi- 
cally uniform ineramanta to the maximum reading. 

.Science, JulL 99. 

8. In rhet, a species of amplification which con- 
sists in magnifying the importance of a subject 
(person or thing) by stating or implying that it 
has no superior, or that the greatest of all others 
is inferior to it: as. Thou bast slain thy mother. 
What more can I sayf Thou hast slain thy 
mother. — 4. In Latin gram,f a syllable ip an- 
other form of a word additional to the number 
of syllables in tho nominative singular of a 
noun, adjective, eto.^ or the second person sin- 
gular of the present indicative active of a verb. 
The increment nearest the beginning of tho word is oall^ 
the first, and those suouecdtng it are the second and third 
reimeotively, the last wllable not being counted. Thus in 
i-ifiC-9yM-Sr£.6iM from uter, ou-^di-Vidv-Hce-eMfrom au-cti-o, 
ott-dis, the iiicroments are numbered as Indicated. 

6. In her.f tho state of the moon when crescent: 
as, tho moon in her incrcuicnf.— Method of Inore- 
msntlL the calcalus of finite differenoea especially that 
Dart which treats of the differences and sumi of dJiffirent 
forms of functions. 

increment 
nature of incre- 


To eheer the ploughman with inereaaeful crops. 

JSfAa4r.,Lucreoal.9&a 

laer e Mementf (in-la6g'mgnt), «. [,<iner«m + 

-DMiit] Increase; aggrandizement. 

Then tt Is worthy the consideration, how this may im- 
port Bmfland in the irwmMMemetti of tho greatneiae of 
rraDoe, by the addition of luoh a oountrey. 

^^K^ciSiefc ^ t=P.<»er^ate 

Craven’s trsotion-itmojer ... has lately been tried be viug r^see ] L credulous ; l. 

cm the New Yoria Lake Brie, and Weatem. disposed to admit the truth of what is related ; 

The Bnginear, Lxv. 426. not given to believe readily; refusing or with- 


nitdy the most irrationsL 
The human mind not infreqnentiy passes from one ex- 
treme to another; from one or ii^uoft faith to one of ab- 
solute incTMlidity . Story, Speech, uambrldge, Aug. 81, 1826. 


taMSr8M6»twiBt (in'kres-twisQ, n. In firearma 
and ordnatios, a system of rifling in which the 
twist or inclination of the spiral grooves to the 
axis of the bore increases from the breech to 
the muzzle. See tamL 

iMOraarillgly (in-kre'sing-li), ads. In an in- 
creasiim manner; growmgly: as, increatingiy 
nneomrortable. 

tamato (In^kr^t), a. pdE. increate; as F. 
kterdd a Sp. Pg. inoreado a It. kwreato; < L. 
la- priv. + ereatua. created: see create.^ Not 

ereatod; uncreated. [Poetical.] ineredulooflly (In-kre^'u-lus-li), ode, 

lira mra seme with me inerMto incredulous manner ; with inor^ulity. 

flohalle doun be sente to be inosmsto. LydgaU. lacradHloUflliefla (in-kre#'fi-lus-nes), n. lucre- 
Blnoe Ood to light, dulity. 

never but in nnamroachedlight - 

Dwelt ffepm etomtt¥,Jmelt then in thea 

of mdbtUaf oombustibie, < L. wmar^ bum: see 


hold^ belief; skeptical. 

These [witnesses] may be so qnalifled as to their ability 
and fidelity that a man must be a frmtostioal inareduiaua 
fool to make any doubt of them. 

Bp. WiU^, Natural Etilgion, 1 1 . 
**Iam thernsn.” At wkddh the woman gave 
A hsH-increduloiit, half-hystoriosl my. 

TaimyBon, Bnodi Ardm. 

df. Not easy to be believed; incredible. 

No dram of a scraide, no somple of a aomple, no obsta- 
ole, no inaredtUetta or unsafe oiroamstenoe. 


It. ktcrqtazione, < LL. inerepatioln^), a chiding, 
< L. increpatref exclaim against, chide: see in- 
erepafeJ] A chiding or ranking; censure. 

God was angiy ; bnt yet ... it was but such aa anger 
as ended tn an mstruotlim rather than in an inerepatitm. 

Bonne, Sermona v. 
When they desired to know the time 
of his restoruig their kingdom, ... his 
answer was a Innde of soft incr^tibn to 
them, and a strong Instmction to all 

W. Montagna, DerontoBssays, 1. zvL fa 




an 


L. inoreaeen(U)af ppr. of inerss- 
cere, increase: see nioreaae.] In- 
oreasing; growing; augmenting; 
swelling; specifically applied to 
the moon^ 

Between the inareaeant and deoreaoent moon. 

Oareth sad Ignsttoi 



ilimiliablBt(in-hremVbl)»ti* [< OF. inersma- 
bdCf < LL. as if *inercmabiUaf < in- priv. + ors- 


or cieiccnt lacfv^ 
cent.* 
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IlimibtCin-lmitOfV.t. Toorest. Inomitato (in-kme't&t), v. t 

pp. of ineruBtar^j inomat: see 
crust; form an moruatatioii o 


fottning billowi flow'd u] 
dkdid tflelr top wltb 


Whftiflkdidt&eir top wltb oond rod inerMt. 

Drunmondt Bonneti, L 18. 

IneEtmiiuito (in-krim^i-nat), v. t.; pret. audpp. 
inoriminaiedf ppr. ineriminaHng. [< ML. <n- 
eriminatus, pp. of incriminare (> It. ineriminare 
8 Sp. Pg. ineriminar b Pr. eneriminar b F. ith 
eriminer)f accuse of crime, < L. in, on, + crinti- 
ward, accuse of crime: see orinUmte.] 1. To 
charge with a crime; accuse; criminate. 

In QMoi in which the clerk . . . was acoaied, the oler- 


taoncdi.] To in- 


trial. StvbbH, Gouit. Hilt, 1 889. 

The evidence, it is said, doei not iiwrimfnaU the higher 
membera of the corporation aa individuale, althooim it 
ahowa that they aaaented to a looae gotieral application of 
the oity’a funda. Jftw YorkTinM, Iftrbh 2, 1887. 

2. To make a subject of accusation; charge as 
a crime. [Bare.] 

Fifteen yeara had paaaed alnoe the fnorimiiMifad acta 
were committed. Xecftp, Eng. in 18th Gent, xiiL 

BflyiL L Aeoua^, Chargt^ Jndiet, etc. flee aoetme. 

incrlmiaatoxy (iu-krim'i-na-to-ri), a. [< inerinh 
inate + -ory.j Tending to onmmate ; accusa- 
tory. Jthen<eum» 

incroacht, incroachinentti etc. Obsolete forms 
of encroach, etc. 

incroyable (F- pron. ah-krwo-y&'bl), n. [F., 
lit. incredible: mg incredible.'] In France, dur- 
ing the time of the Directory (about 1795-0), 
a man or woman who affected a grotesque and 
extreme foppishness in dress. 

The republican [FrenchJ young man of faahion, the <n- 
eroyoMe. Wettminster Mw., GXXVlII. 947. 

incnieiatedt (in-krd'shi-a-ted), a. [< in-8 -i- 
oruciated.] Untormented; free from torture. 




on. [Bare.] 

If it waa covered withmudfit muathave been inorwUUad 
CMiamUh, Gitlaen of the World, 

Maaaea of caloareoua tufa which have been formed upon 
the bordera of Aiemriariyio aprlnga. 

J, Cfrallt Climate and Goamology, p. 187. 

incrufltate (in-krus^tat), a. [< L. incruetatue, 
pp.: see the verb.] 1. Inorusted. 

The flnor part of the wood will be turned into air, and 
the groaaer atiok baked and inerudate upon the sidca of 
the veaael. JwMon, Nat. Hiat. 

2. In hot, : (a) Coated, as with earthy matter. 
(h) Growing so firmly to the pericaim as to ap- 
pear to have but one integument : said of seeds. 
^3. Iiicrnsting; forming a crust, as a poly- 
soan or a lichen. 

incrustation (In-krus-ta^shqn), n. [Also rarely 
encruMtation ; b F. incrustation = Hp. incrusta^ 
don B Pg. incrusta^, < LL. ishcrustatioin^), < L. 
incrustarc, iucrust: see ^nortigf.] 1. The act of 
incrusting; the act of covering or lining with 
any foreign substance; the state of being in- 
crusted. 

It [St Mark'll ii the pureat example in Italy of the great 
achool of architecture In which the ruling pnncMe iia the 
inoruttatiiMi of brick with more preoioua materiala. 

Husltin, Stonei of Venice, IL iv. 1 24. 

2. A crust or coat of anything on the surface 
of a body; a covering, coating, or scale, as of 
mineral substances deposited by a spring or 
stream, or by the water in a steam-boiler; an 
efflorescence, as of salt or soda on the surface 
of the ground. 

The application of hydrochloric acid removed the ata- 
lactlte efieriMfariofi by which the letteri had hitherto boon 
obaoured. Jnaae Taylor, The Alphabet^ I. 285. 

The oountiT at thia point ia inexpreiaibly dreaiy and 
looking, r 


2. In patftoL, the unnotioed or unknown pso- 
cesses or changes which occur in the interval 
between the exposure to an inf ectioua diuftaim 
and the development of its first symptoms. 

Thia [whooping'ooughj hai generally one week; or even 
two, of 4i0iitarion before the flrat febrile imd < ^ * - 


aymptoma appear. Quofn, .Med. Plot 

8. A lying in or within ; specifically, the act of 
Bleeping in a temple for the purpose of obtaining 
revelations by dreams, or m tne hope of being 
visited by the god and relieved of some ailment, 
as in the Greex sanctuarieB of ASsoulapius. 

Thia place waa oelebrated for the woribip of JIaoulapiua, 
in whoao temple ineiibafibn. L e. aleepfng for onoular 
dreama, waapraotiaed. E, B. Tylor, Prim. Culture; n. ill. 

A type of the uaual method, which waa called ineubution 
m iyKoifjkiioiK, ia the oradeof Amphiaraua near Oropua be- 
aide the apriug whore the hero had riaen from the earth to 
bocomo a The inquirer, after abetalnlng from wine 
for three daya and from aU food for twenty-four houra, 
dept in the temple on the akin of a ram which he had aao- 
rifloed. Eneye, BrU„ XYll. 806. 

Artificial incubation, the hatching of egga by artifloial 
waimth, aa praotiaed from antiquity in Eg^t and China. 
Of late yeara thia induatry haa become general In Europe 
and America.— Period Of Inoubatlon. (a) In omUk, 
the length of time required to hatch egga, or during which 
a bird inoubatea them. (6) In pathoi,, the period that 
olapaea between the Introduction of the morbinc principle 
and the outbreak of the dlieaie. 

incubative (iu'k^-b^-tiv), a, [< incubate 4* -ice.] 
Of or pertaining to incubation or the period oi 
incubation; of the nature of incubation; in 
pathol., relating to the period during which a 
disease is supposed to be^tchiug 
before manifesting itself. 

The germa of all the ineuholtive diaeasea are reprodueed 
i» i^iea of the aick. Btoti 


ug in tne system 


voloanio-l< 
tho earth. 


, tlie aalt incmriorioiM 
O' 


Feltham, Beaolvea; 11. 81* 


A merely aceptietd ago will create 
of uninqufring oredu*'" 


\n vwi, uAuuu.j wufuuj , uvu avwwjJouueCL 

with blood. 

He mnatera out aa many phices aa ho can And that 
make any mention of liturgy, oblation, holy victim, «'ii- 
eruenCol aacrlfloc. 

Hrtvint, Saul and Samuel at Eudor, p« 408. 

incrust, enoruBt (in-, en-kmstOi f’- [< OF. 

encrouster, F. enermter, also incruster b Sp. 
Pg. incrustar = It. incrosiare, < L. inorustare, 
cover with a rind or crust, < in, on, + orusta, 
crust: see ertut] 1, To cover with a crust; 
form a crust or coating on the surface of ; coat ; 
overlay : as, an ancient coin incrusled with rust. 

In the Poraian Qulf a ahip had her copper bottom et*- 
eruKted in the oourao of twenty moiitha with a layer of 
omral two feet in thicknoaa. Darwin, Coral Beefi^ p. 100. 

All the wonderful acutenoaaand dialectioa of the Greek 
mind were employed for oenturiealn iiwruaHitvo the Ghria- 
tlau faith with the aubtile and curioua couoelti of the 
Oriental ayatema. StUU, Stud. Med. Hiat, p. 250. 

Aa Chriatlaniiy spread over the Homan world, it became 
meruited with pagan uotlona and obaervancea. 

J. Fidat, Idea of God, p. 70. 

2. In decorative art, to cover with a different 
and generally more precious material in plates 
or pieces of aiipreoiable thickness, requiring 
to be held in place by cramps, hooks, cement, 
or other appliances. 

The principal [chapels of St. Fetor’iJ are four, ineniried 
with most preoioua marblea and atonei of varioui ooloura. 

Evdyn, Diaiy, Borne; Nov. 10, 1644. 

3. To apply or inlay, as mosaic, slabs of pre- 
cious marbles, enameled tiles, or the like, so 
as to form a decoration or covering. 

The form of the oroaa, the domem the inorwted decora- 
tion [of St. Mark's], were all borrowed from the East, and 
all had their prototepoa in Hyaantine buildings. 

C. E. Eartun, dhuroh-b^dl^ in Middle Agei, p. 54. 

In good [mosaic] work not a trace [of cement] Should 
appear between the enormUd atonea and the marble; not 
even when leen through a magnifying glaai. 

Birdwood, Indian Art% IL 40. 

omm^ ^9^* 


ing thick upon 
(n»Morv,l. 

, _ , but an age 

^ ing oreduliTy will hand down tolater genera- 
tions ite moat aacred tmtha diaflgured and imperilled by 
a thick inoruelatitm of error. 

H. N. Oxenham, Short Studies p. 206. 

8. An inlaying of anything, as a plaque, tile, 
lacquer, veneer, mosaic, or tne like, into or upon 
tho surface, as of a cabinet, mantelpiece, etc. 

Had the whole church been finished as it was designed, it 
would have presented one iploudid though bisarre effect 
of inorwdatiun. </* A, Synumds, Italy and Greece; p. 25L 

4. An incrustod or inlaid object or substance. 

The material of tho structure waa brick, but the whole 
luriaco of the building [St. Mark’s], within and without, 
waa to be covered with precious incruttationa of mosaic 
or of marble. 

C. E, Norton, Church-building in Middle Agea, p. 64. 

The doorways aro a labyrinth of intricate deaigns, in 
which the utmost elegance of form la made more beautiful 
by ineniriaeiona of precious agates and Alexandrine glass- 
work, J. A. SywondM, Italy and Greece, p» lOB 

Oameo Inonurtatlon. Bee cameo. 

Incnutive (in-krus'tiv), a. [< incruat + -ive,] 
to th( ■ 


[< LL. incubator, one 
Itare, lie in or upon. 
One who or that which 


in the iMMlies of the sick. 
iiicnbator(in'ku-b&-t( 
who lies in a plac6,< 1 
incubate : see incub 

incubates, as a bird, speoiflcally— (a) A bird thst 
sits upon or ahows a diapoaitlon to ait upon eggs. (6) A 
machine for the artificial Incubation of eggs. While many 
different iiicubatora are in use, they aro eaaentlaUy alike 


be formation of a 


Pertaining to a crust, or \ 
crust. 

Incnurtillient (in-krust'mgnt), n. [b It. ^noros- 
tamento; as incrust 4* -ment,] That which Is 
formed as a crust ; incrustation ; hence, any 
foreign matter with which something is over- 
laid or surrounded. Also enermimeni. 

The work of disengaging truth from ita aneruatment of 

la, Taylor. 



Ineubatnr. 

A j4, hot-air tank ; If fi, t .. ^ ^ 

trajw ; />, A ventilntom ; automatic rcf^ulator ; F, mil i 

thermostat with refruiatnr ; A iamp; y/,thermrwtati /, thermometer. 

and oompriao a case containing one or more 
for holding the eggs, aomo form of hot- 
araally a lamp for heating); 
and, in the most practical xormB, a thermostat of aome 
Indfor ■ ■ * 


ing to it qmamente also In metal, aa silver 


j brsss. etc. In some Instenoes one 
ordited on another, es tin on bn^, and then cut through 
in figured patterns. A modem mechanical method con- 
aists in painting the design on the metal surface in water- 
odlor, then vamishliig the unpalnted parts, and placing 
the oDjeot in a dilute bath of nitric arid. After the painted 
part! are bitten in by the acid, the object Is electroplated, 
the deposit forming on the unvarnished psits. On remov- 
ing the varoiab, the plated parts appear os Inerustod. 
Ilieniltata (In-knis-ta^tK), n. pi. [NL., ueut. 
pi. of L. inerustatus, inorustate: see ineruatate, 
a.] A division of cyclostomatous polysoans : 
game as Inarthulata, 2: opposed to BadHoata. 


Incubate (in'ki^-bat), V. ; pret. and pp, incubaU 
ed, ppr. incubating. [< L. incubatue, pp, of ith 
eubare (> Sp. encobar, incubar s Pg. inoubar), lie 
in OP upon, < in, in, on, + eubare, lie. J I. trans. 
To sit upon for the purpose of hatching; hatch 
out, or jiroduce by hatching; often used figura- 
tively : as, to incubate eggs; to incubate a book 
or a project. 

BtUl fewer [fishes] nidificate and incubate their ova 

Owen, Comp. Anat, viiL 

n, intrans, 1. To sit, as on eggs, for the 
purpose of hatching; brood; as, a bird that 
incubates for two weeks.— 2. hx pathol., to go 
through the stage or process or incubation. 
See incubation, 2. 

inenbation (in-ku-ba'shon), n. [b F. incuba- 
tion B Sp. incubadon b Fg. inouodgSo b It. in- 
eubadane, < L. ineubatio(n-)^ incubare, lie in 
or upon: see incubate.] 1. The act of sitting, 
as on eggs, for the purpose of hatching; brood- 
; hatemng: often used figurativSy, as of 


, schemes, etc, 


Burke, A Regfolde Peace, IL 
Incubadon ia perfewmed, aa ia w^ 
male ot nearly au Birda. Eneye, Ertt,, uL 775. 


in principle; 

drawera or traya for holding t , 

water or hot-air apparatus Tnaually a lamp for heating); 
and, in the most practical xoitob, a thermostat of aome 
kind for regulating the temperature, beaidea veutUaton; 
appliances for saturating the lieatod air in the interior with 
moisture, cto. Some incubators are alao fitted with anfllp 
aiioea for turning the eggs without opening the machine. 

On tho [ostrich] *<fanu/' the egg which the birds them- 
selves cannot cover may be hatched artiflriaily in aa In- 
cubator. Stand, Nat. mat., IV. 87. 

(e) A auitable appliance for the artificial development of 
germs in the cultivatiou of mioro-orgaulBmi. 

Artificial cultivations of mloro-oigaiiiams in auitable 
nourlihiug media In the incubator, 

E, Klein, Mioro-Oxganlims and Disease; p. 8 l 

incubatory (in-kub^-tq-ri), a, [< incubate 4* 
•wry.] Pertaining to incubation ; employed in 
the process of incubation. See odoyst. 

The ascidioiooids devriop Iwoutotwy gpu ^ga 

Incubet (in-kub'), c. t, [< an-® 4- ewde,] To 
make a cube of; place or fix as if forming part 
of a cube. 

So that Prelate . . . must be fain to Inglobe or insiite 
herself among the Presbyters. 

MUtan, Ohuroh-OoTenunent; L 6. 

InonbL Latin plural ttfliioiibiig. 
in-euUc (in^kn-bix), n. [< Ifi^ 4> ouMc.] In 
math., an inscribed oubio, 
inoubituret (in-fcfi'bi-t^r), n. [< L. 
pp. of incubare. lie upon: see Ineiibate.] 1. Tbo . 
act of incubaung; incubation. 

The liidiiMIttrB of tiM female [bird] on thebadkof M 
male. EWa, Knowledge ot Divliie Ihliiga 9^ M . 

2. The state of being eoveredi as in 
tion; a eovexing. 



iaesUtnif 

The M rdreunitanoe] ii the me of tboee etringi, u 
fbr (he better keq^ing (hem together In 

^ ^ lSr»H, Mure, Antidote egabiit Athetim, IL 12. 
i&cabolUl (ing^- or innc^-bus), a. [< NL. inou- 
huB, adj., lyinff upon: see <mcu&iid.] In hot,, im- 
brioate in 8tt<m a manner that the apex of a loaf 
lieg on the base of the next one above, as in the 
Jungerntanwiace<e. 

inearas (ing'- or in^kf-bns), n , ; pi. incubunes, 
iMsubi (-bU8-ez, -1^. [ME. incubus ; s F. incubc 
m Sp. ineubOBpg, It. incubo; < LL. incubus, night- 
mare, ML. a demon supposed to bo the cause of 
nightmare, < L. inmbarc, lie upon : see incubate,] 
1. The nightmare.— 2. An imaginary being or 
demon, supposed to be tho cause of nightmare; 
espeoiiuly, such a being of tho male sex who 
was supposed to consort with women in their 
deep. In the middle agee this belief wu sooepted by 
the ohttroh and the law. Deformed children were sup* 
posed to be (he results of such assooiatiou. (kimpare 


3050 

I am hare oompdled to ineuUt and ttemte li with so 
many worda 

Ana to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soo., ISBOXp 24ft. 
Pride and covetonsnesse, by oormpt blast blownsy 
Into my hart ineuited by fanoie fond. 

J, ffeuufood, The Spider and the File (UBS). 

inculpt, V. t, [< F. incuher, < ML. inoulpare, 
inculpate: see inotiZpat^.j To inculpate. 


For if Chrysostom's Impatience and headlong desire 

. ... " e honest proceeding and oare be 

'.of Don Quixote, ILO. 


For (her as wont to walken was an eli; 

Ther walkoth now the lymytour hym self, . . « 
Wommen may now go sauny up and donn ; 

In every busah or under eveiw trea 
Ther is noon oother ineubue but he, 

And he ne wol dooii hem but dishonour. 

Chaucer, Wife of Bath's Tale, 1. 24. 


slew him, why Auld mine 
fneidpsd therewithal? SheUcUt 

inculpable (in-kul'p^bl), a, [s OF. inempa- 
blc, F. inculpable s' Sp. inculpable &s Pg. 4n- 
culpavel s it. incolpaUle, < LL. ineulmbUis, 
iiublamable, < L. in- priv. + eulpabiU8,f>\umBr 
ble : see culpable,] liot culpable ; not meriting 
blame; innocent. 

Tho case la tuoh lu the rules of morality that no Igno- 
ranoe of things lying under necessary practloe can be 
totally inculpable, South^WorU, VII. x. 

inculpablenesB (in-kul^p^bl-nes), n. The con- 
dition or quality of being inculpable; blamo- 
lessnesB. 


Belial, the dissolutost spirit that fell. 

The sensualost; and, after Asmodai, 

The fledilieit Incubus. Miltm, P. E., U. 


162. 


Vil Christendom. This is the doctrine of tho ii&eu6» and 
suoouhi, those male and female demona which consort 
with men and women. 

Jf. B. Tyler, Prim. Culture, II. 178. 

8. Figuratively, a heavy or oppressive burden; 
especially, a heavyweight on the mind; any- 
thing that prevents the me use of the faomties. 

Debt and uamy is the ineubue which weighs moat heavi- 
ly on the agrinojtuml resources of Turkey. 

Farley, Eesouroes of lUrkey. 

4. [cap,] In entom,, a genus of parasitic hyme- 
nopters of tho family JiraconUla:: synonymous 
with Microgaster of Latreille. Svhrank, 1802. 

(ing^k^-d^l), a, [< incus (tacud-) + ~al,] 
In $so6l, and anaU, of or pertaining to the incus, 
incudgite (ing^kv-dat), a, [< incus (tneud-) -1- 
-afoi.] Having an incus, as the mouth-parts 
of a rotifer: as, trophi meudatc, 
incudgs, n. Plural of inms, 
illCUdiUg(ing-ku'di-us)jn.; pl.fnotcdu (-1). [NL., 

< L. fnctis (fscad-), anvd : see incus,] A muscle 
or ligament of the tympanum, ofteuor called 
kuBOtor tgmpani : correlate<i with malledius and 
Hapedius. Couch, 1887, 

til euorpo. See cuerpo, 
taoulcaiia (in-kul^kAt), v, t,; pret. and pp. in- 
eiUcated, ppr. inculcating, [< L. inoulcatus, pp. 
of ineuleare{> It. ineuloare ss Bp. Pg. inculoarss 
F. inculguer), tread in, tread down, force upon, 

< la, in, on, + ealcare, tread, < cal/;, heel: see 
ooZkl.l To impress by frequent admonitions, 
or by forcible statement or argument; enforce 
or stamp upon the mind. 

I shall be Mrdonod If I hsve dwelt long on an aign- 
ment which 1 think . . . needs to be inculcated, 

Loeke, lluman Understanding, 111. v. IS. 

Innooent had lent to London two persons charged to 
imauleate moderation, both by admonition and example. 

Macaulay, Hist Eng., vL 
■iyn. Inifraft. instil, etc. See implani, 

IlieueatiOll (in-kul-k&'shon), n. [=s F. inculca- 
tkm as Sp. inculeaeion ss ft. ineutmeione; from 
the verb.] The act of inculcating or impress- 
ing by repeated admonitions; forcible or per- 
sistent teaching. 

By theee frequent ineuleaHone of the Archbishop and 
some of his fellow Bishops, and by (heir discreet behaviour 
toward! the Qneen, she was at Imigth brought off from the 
fancy of imagei. Stryjpe, Abp. Parker, X. 108. 

Ihedays that are to follow must pass in the inevleation 
of preoei^ already collected, and assertions of tenets al* 
ready reoeived. Johnacn, Bambler, No. 161. 

taumleator (in-kul^ka-tqr), n. [sr Pg. inculca- 
dor s It. inculeatoro, < LL. ineuleator, < L, in- 
euleare, tread in or down: see inculcate,] One 
who inculcates or enforcoB. 

Dea Cartes, ... the greatest example and ineuleator 
of tlilasnspeiiaion (of aaaentt declares Qiat he would have 
It pcactlsed only about bnman apeculatioDa, not about hu- 
man actfona. Bayte, Worka, IV. iSa 

Iaeilleat0l7(in-knl'kft-t$-ri),a. Hineuleate^ 
Litended or fitted to inenlcate. 

As Meal and ineulsolory, nothing oonld have been 
MM SMnirable than these sacrifices. 

Mark Mepkint, Diseassions for Voung Men, p. 28& 

iMdkt (in-kulk'), v. t [< F. inculguer, < L. in- 
cukurs, tread in or down: see inculcate,] To 


True puritee oonsistoth in the ineulnableneeee and in- 
nooencle of the heart. J. Udall, On Luke xL 

incnlpably (iu-kul'psrbli), adv. In an inculpa- 
ble manner; without blame; innocently. 

Those things which are not In our power^tfaat Is, sndh 
things In which the flesh la ineulpaldy weak. 

Jer, Taylor, Worka (ed. 1886X 1. 876. 

inonlpate (in-kuPpftt), v, t, ; pret. and pp. 4n- 
mlpatiid, ppr. inculpating, [< ML. incmjmtm, 
pp. of inculparc (>It. inmlpare s Sp. inoulpar 
= Pr. cnctdpnr ss F. kwulper), bring in fault, < 
*li. «it, in, + culpa, fault : sec culpable, culprit,] 
To expose to blame or imputation of wrong- 
doing; incriminate. 

They renewed their prayers to be excused from serving 
in the cotiiicil of state, in order that they might not be 
afterwards inculpated for the faults of others. 

Mo^, Dutch Kepnbllo, 1. 886. 

inculpation (in-kul-pa'shon), n, [s F. incul- 
pation B It. incolpaztone, i ML. *inmlpaUo{n-), 
< inculpate, inculpate: see inculpate,] The act 
of inculpating, or the state of being inculpated; 
incrimination. 

Among the lower, or rather the lowest, poliUoal taotIo% 
inculpation of a retiring administration has often been 
resoned to for promotnu the suooeH of the opposite 
party. Q, T, QuHis, Buchanan, II. 248. 

inciQpatory (in-kul^pa-tf-ri), a, [< inculpate 
+ -4iry,] Tending to inculpate or criminate ; 
criminatoiy: opposed to exculpaUnry; as, Zh- 
mlpatory disclosures. 

It furnished especial facilities for dostroyiug fneiifpa- 
tory ovideiioe. The American, VIIL 60. 

incult (in-kult'), a, [b F. inculto b Sp. Pg. 
inmlto B It. incolto, inoulto, < L. incultus, un- 
tilled, uncultivated, < in- priv. + eultus, pp. of 
cftltre, till, cultivate : see cult,] Untille^ un- 
cultivate<l; wild; hence, unpolished; unremed; 
rude, as style. [Rare.] 

Let them be rude^ stupid, ignorant fncuie. 

Burton, Auat, m VieL, To the Beader, p, 02. 
Her forests hugq, 

IneuU, robust, and (all, ^ Nature’s hand 
Hanted of old. Thomeon, Autumn, L 884. 

incultivate (in-kul'ti-v&t), a, [< L. in- priv, + 
ML. cuUivatus, pn, of culUvare, cultivate : see 
culUvatc,] Uncultivated; untaught. [Rare.] 
Hence grew the imposturea of charms, and amuleta 
and other liislgnifloant ceremonies ; which to this day im- 
pose upon common belief, as (hey did of old upon the 
barbarism of the inoulHvate heathen. 

OtanvUle, Vanity of Dogmatizing, xlL 

incultivated (in-knl'ti-vft-ted), a, [< inculU- 
vate + -cd^,] Uncultivated. 

Tlio soil, though inoultioated, ao full of vigour that it 
procreates without seed. 

Sir T, Herbert, Tfavels in Africa, p. 880. 

incultiTationf (in-kul-ti-vfi^shqu), n. [< in-S + 
CMlUvaiion,] Lack or neglect of cultivation. 

In that state of incultivation which nature in her luxu- 
riant fancies loves to form. 

BeHngt&n, Hist AbeiUard, p. 108. 

incnlturat (in-kul'J®r), n. [= Sp. Pg. inoul- 
tura; < L. 4n- pnv. + culvura, oulture: see 
culture,] Lack or neglect of oulture. 

The ineulture of the world would perlth Into a wUder- 
tiess, should not the aotiveness of oommeroe make It an 
universal city. Fritham, Besolves, IL 49. 

incumbency (in-kum^bon-si), n.; pi. incum- 
bencies (-siz). [b Bp. Pg. fneumbeneia ss It. 
incumbenza; as i9icumben(t) + -eg,] 1. The 
state of being incumbent ; a lying or resting 
on something: as, the incumbency of a burden. 
[Rare or obsolete.]— 2. That which is incum- 
bent; a Buperinoumbent weight, physical, men- 
tal, or moral ; hence, a grave duty, responsibil- 
ity, or obligation. [Rare.] 


We find them more fiagll, and not so weU qualifiSlI to 
lupport great InsiimSeiieMf and weighta. 

Bylva, 1. 111. 1 17. 

The duties of a man, of a friend, of a husbanA of • 
father; and an the inounOmalet of sfsmily. 

Jhnne, Letteri, xxvil. 

8. The state of being an incumbent or holder 
of an office ; the diswige of official or stated 
functions of any kin^ especially of eoclesias- 
tioal functions; speoiflcally. the state of hold- 
ing or being in possession of a church benefice. 

Somethingisreinlnebyposeeisloiifiomebyiiie; some 
by title, some by in/niiimbmeu, 

Jer, Taylor, Buie of Conscience, ilL & 

These fines are only to he paid to the bishop dniiiw his 
irmmibenBy in the same aee. 

“ n, [< L. in- 
^ oneself down 
upon, recline upon, < 4a, on, + *oimbere, nasal- 
ized form of caSorw, lie down: see cumbsat. Gf. 
incubate.] I. a, 1. Lying or resting on some- 
thing. 

He iteers hla flight 
Aloft, aieumM on the dnsl^ air. 

MOm, P. L., L 228. 

Meanwhile, ineiimtefie o’er the thlnlng share 
The master leans. Thomeon, Spring, 1. 41. 

Specifically— 2. Lying, leaning, or resting 
lengthwise, in whole or in part, u^n a surface 
to which there is only one point of actual at- 
tachment or none . (a) In tot. , said of cotyledons when 
the back of one is api)lied to the radicle, as in some of the 
Crueifermt said of an anther when It is fixed by the middle 
or any other part of the back, and Ilea along the inner side 
of the filament. (6) In rotfZ., said of hairs, qiines, etc., and 
of orMS which lie against the surface to which they are 
Joined, (e) In omilh,, said of the hallux or hind toe of a 
bird when its whole length rests on the ground or is ap- 
plied to a supporting object, owing to its insertion on a 
level with tho anterior toes, (d) In entom,, said of wings 
which, in repose^ lie horlxontaUy one over tho other. 

3. Lying or resting as a duty or obligation; 
imposed, and pressing to performance. 

The goodness and excellency of Qod arc more incumbent 
and actually pressing upon their spirit than any considera- 
tions of reward. Jer, Taylor, works (ed. 1886X I. 842. 

It . . . appeared a duty inoumbent upon me to attempt 
to redalro them. Goldemith, Vicar, xxvi. 

n. n. One who dlBcharjges stated functions; 
the holder of an office of any kind; especial- 
ly, one who discharges ecelesiastioal functions; 
one who holds a benefice. 

Many livings in Oxfordshire, Berkshire, Bncklngham- 
thlre, and Northampton were rendered vacant by the 
suspension of tho ineumbente from the steeples of their 
ohurefaes. B, W. Bison, Hist Church of Eng., xv. 

Inciimbe&teBBt (in-kum'ben-tes), n. [< incum- 
bent + -ess,] A female incumbent. [Rare.] 

Yon may make your court to my Lady Qiford by an- 
nouncing the ancient barony of Clinton, which ia lUlen 
to her by the death of the last ineumbenteae. 

Walpole, Letters (1760X IH. 871. 

incumbeiltly (in-kum^beut-li), adv. In an in- 
cumbent manner. 

incumber, incumberixigly. See encumber, en- 
oumberingly, 

inenmbitiont (in-kum-bish'qn), n. [Izreg. < L. 
incumbere, lie or lean upon (see incumbent), + 
-itJon.] A lying upon or among something. 

The souls of connoisseurs themselves, by long friotioii 
and iiieutnMtion, have the happineai. at length, to get all 
be-virtuod, be-ptotured, be-butterflied, and lie-flddled. 

Bteme, Tristram Shandy, U. 8. 

incnmbraace,ixioiimbraxicer. ^^encumbrance, 
encumbrancer, 

incnmbrousf. a. Same as eneumhrous. 


[L., neut. 


UIvUlUVAVUMTi *** avD vnwtminv 

incunabula (in-ka-nab^u-l{(), n, pi, 

pi., cradle-clothes, swaddling-clothc , 

cradle, birthplace, origin, < in, in, + eunabula, 
neut. pi., a cradle, dim. of cuwb, fern, pi., a cra- 
dle. Cf. eunabula,] 1. The cradle or early 
abode; the place in which a thing had its ear- 
liest development, as a race, an art, etc. ; hence, 
first trace; beginning; origin. 

It is also Id Orissa, if anywhere, that we mM hope to 
find (be ineunaibula that will explain much which ia now 
mysterious in the f onns of the temples and the origin of 
many parta of their omamentation. 

J, Ferguteon, Hilt Indian Azdh., p. 486. 

2. In cmiih,, a breeding-place; the resort of a 
bird to breed.— 8. In Uomgraphg, books print- 
ed in the infancy of the art; generally, books 
printed before the year 1600: in this sense 
rarely with a singuUtf incunabulum, 
lnelad!Dginohnreworiuas480/«ieims6Mki, from A D. 
1400 to 16ia OaL Unkm Tkebl. Bm,, I6fi8-a 

inear (in-k6r0,«*; pret. and pp. incurred, ppr. 
incurring, [Eiurly mod. E. also inofirr, ineurre; 
< ME. ifioiffTCfi, enoorren^ OF. eneorre, eneorir, 
enoowrir, F. encourir ss Pr, eneorre, eneorrer sa 
Sp. incurrir b Pg. incorrer ss It. incorrere, < L. 
incurrere, run into, run toward, meet, < in, into, 
on, + currere, run: see current^,] L frons. 



Tti^run upon; impinge upon; ran againit or 
strike. 

He that ii no longer iirMted with s benefit than it eifliirtf 
the lenie, and ■aifen not itielf to be dlirefi^ed. ii tor 
from being gratetulL Barrvw, Worki, 1. vllL 

To encounter, as some undesirable or in- 
jiirious consequence; become liable or subject 
to through one’s own action; bring ni>on one’s 
self : as, to incur liabilities, 

Vot 10 Aotnon. by premmlng far, 

Bid, to our grief, tfnour a total doom. 

B, Joiuron, Oynthla’s Berela v. 8. 

I know 1 incur the imputation of anneoenary hardnem 
and atoidam from those who compoae tbs Court and Par- 
liament of Lovo Emcrnmt Love. 

Sweden waa alow in ineurrinff tho reaentment of Napo- 
leon. Wooheift Introd. to Inter. Law, App. iL, p. 407. 

n.t intrana. To enter; pass; occur; come 
to pass. 

If anything inewrr to you of oiuloua. . . . you will 
greately oblige that aasembly of virtuoai [the Boyal Soci- 
ety] in communicating any produotlona of the macea you 
trayell thro. AHwfpi^TOMr. William London at narbaooa 

Light la dlaoemed by Itaelf, beoauae by itaelf It ineum 
into the eye. South, Worka V. vll 

Incurability (in-ktb>a-birj[-ti), a. [as F. ineurch 
Miti as Pg. incurahilldade; as incurable 4* ’4ty: 
sec j The state of being incurable, 
incurable (in-kUr'^bl), c. and ». [< MF. incurs 
ahht < OF. (also Jr,) incurable a Pr. Sp. inoura^ 
hie B Pg. inouravel = It. ineurabilCf < LL. ineura- 
hili»f not curable, < in- priv. + eurabUia^ curable: 
see curable,"] 1. a, 1. Not curable; beyond the 
power of skill or medicine : as, an incurable dis- 
ease. 

Your Abaenoo, if it continue long, will prove to me like 
the Buit of DiamondiL which la inouralblo Polaon. 

HomUl, Letters, I. IL a 

It ia . . . the last attempt that God uaea to reclaim a 
people by, and if theao Oansticka [fireaj will not dc^ it is 
to be f earn he looka upon the wounda aa inouraUa. 

SttUinaJlect, Bemona, 1. 1. 

2. Not admitting correction: as, tneurahto evils. 
■Syn. Irremediable, remedlleas, hopeleaa trrqiBrabli^ 
incorrigible. 

n. f>. A person diseased beyond the possi- 
bility of cure. 

If idiota and lunatica cannot be found, ffioinu&toa may 
be taken Into the hospital. Swift. 

incurablenCBS (in-kur'q-bl-nes), n. Incurabil- 
ity. 

incurably (in-kUrVbli), adv. So as to be in- 
curable; to an extent or degree that renders 
cure or remedy impossible; irretrievably. 

We cannot know It la or la not^ being incuruhly Igno- 
rant ’ " 

. incwrio~ 
,oare- 

legeneBB,< L. imuruiaua, careless : see ineuriaua,] 
The state or character of being incurious ; want 
of curiosity; inattentiveness ; indifference. 

lint hla fFllate’sl ineurionity or Indifference, when truth 
waa offeivd to be laid before him aa a private man, . . . 
shews him In a light much leaa oxonaable. 

Warburton, Worke, IX. L 

Incurious (in-ku'ri-us), a. [= F. inourieux b 
S p. Pg. It. incttrioso, s L. incktriocua, careless, 
negligent, < in^ priv. 4- curioaua^ careful: see 
ewHom,] 1 . Not curious ; careless ; negligent ; 
indifferent. 

The gods look dowQ, 
ineurhua of themselves. 

Mra. Browning, Aurora Leigh, i. 

Of immortality the soul when well employed is fnonri- 
oii«. Bmoraon, Conduct of Life. 

His faint inewrioua ease he nursed. 

WiUiam Morrii, Earthly Faradlao, H. 177. 

2. Not onriouB or striking ; deffeient in interest. 

In confirmation of theae trutha, wc may conclude thia 
part of our aubjeot with a not ineurioua anecdote. 

John Brown, An Eatlmate, etc., 1. 57. 
It la no inouriow part of the economy of nature that 
1 banlah 1 


incuriosity (in-ku-ri-ps'i-ti), n, [b F. inc 
aiU B It. inmrioaitd, < LL. inourUmta{U)a, ( 


manure and high cultivation ahould 

hardy lAanta, and aubstltute the finer graaaes hi their 
room, In a aoanty degree, which are oommonto gone he 
November. EMburgh Bev., ^LV. 106. 

incuriously (in-ka^ri-us-li), ade. In an incuri- 
ous manner. 

incurionsnoss (in-kfi'ri-us-nes), n. The quality 
of being incurious; incuriosity. 

ineurronoe (in-kur'gus), n, [< ineurren{t) 4- 
-06.] 1. The act of mcuzring, bringing on, 

or subjecting one’s self to something: as, the 
incurrenee of guilt.— 2. Incursion; entrance. 
JDaviea, [Bare in both uses.] 

We ahould no more think of the Bleaaed Belly without 
the oonoelt of an infinite reaplendeuoe than we can open 
our eyea at noondiy without an toourrenos and admlaaion 
of an outward lli^ Bp. Hall, Worka, V. 4S1. 

incumnt (in-knr'§nt), a. [< L. incwirreniU)8, 
ppr. of ineurrere, run into or upon: see ineurJ] 
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Buxming inward; entrant: with reference to 
the place of entrance or inflow: as, an tnour- 
rent oriflee. 

Bunning down the middle of the triangular plate is the 
central atrlng of tiaau& the raohla, and at ita end the to- 
eurront Mooa-veaafd. BiU, Lab, qf Johns Hepkina, 111. 80l 

incursion (in-kdr'shpn), n. [s F. ineuraion b 
S p. ineuraion b Pg. ineurado b It. ineuraione, < 
L. inouraio(n~), a running against, onset. < in^ 
currere, run against : see incur.] A running in 
or into something; an inroad or invasion. 

The Moorlah oavallera, whoee greateat delight waa a 
tala, or predatory ineuraion into the Christian territories. 

Irving, Granada, p. 7. 

Bins of daily ineuraion, and such aa human frailty is 
unavoidably liablo to. ;Souto, Bermona. 

wSya. Irruption, raid. 

incnrsiTe(in-kdr'Blv),a. rBF.<notfr6^,<L.^»- 
curaua, pp. of incurret^e, run in (see incur)^ 4- 4v€,] 
Making incursions; invading; aggressive. 

incurtaint (in-kdr't$n), V, t, Bamo as enourtain. 

incurvate (in-k6r'v&t), v, t, ; pret. and pp. in- 
curvated, ppr. ineurvating, [< L. incurvatua, pp. 
of incurvare, bend in: see incurve,] To turn 
from a right lino or straight course; curve; 
crook. 

Age doth not rectify, but incurvaia our naturea turning 
bad dlspoaitiona hito woraer habits. 

Sir T, Browne, Beligio Medici, i. 42. 

Incunrate (iu-k6r ' vftt), a, [< L. inourvatua, pp. : 
see the verb.] Curvea inward or upward. 

incurvation (in-kdr-vft'shpn), n. [as F. incur- 
vation B It. ineurvaaione, i L, incunfatioinr), a 
bending, < incurvare, bend: see incurve.] 1. 
The act of incurving or bending. 

He made uae of acta of worship which Ood hath appro- 
priated, aa ineurwttion and aaonfloe. SttUingJmU 

2. The state of being incurved or bent; curva- 
ture, as of the spine; crookedness. 

The first reflectioua ot a crooked tree are not to atmight- 
iieaa but to a contrary vneunatien. 

Jar. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885), IL 858. 

incurvature (in-k6r'vHfl^!)» [» 3p. enecr- 
vadura b It. incurvatura, incurvature, < ML. 
incurvatura, incurvature (applied to a bishop’s 
staff); as incurvate 4* -ure.] A curving or tne 
state of being curved. 

The greater ineurmlura of the wind in rear than in 
front of hurricanes In the soathom Indian Ocean is next 
considered. Eature, XXXVllI. 850. 

Specifically, In antom.i (a) The state of being curved in- 
ward. (6) A part or margin eurved inward, or toward the 
median lino. 

incurve (iu-k^rvOi t and pp, incurved, 
ppr, incurving, [b Sp. enoorvar b Pg. emmr- 
var, < L, incurvare, bend in, < »fi, in, 4- curvare, 
bend: see curve, e.j I. (rana. To make crooked; 
bend; curve; specifically, to cause to curve or 
bend inward: as, the incurved antenne ot an 
insect. 

Yon hollow trunk, 

That with Its hoary head incurv'd salutes 
The passing wave. Somerville, The Chase. 

n. intrana. To curve or bend inward. 

To find the direction of the storm-centre, we must know 
the incurving angle of the wind's spiral. Science, HI. 48. 

incurvlty (.in-k6p'vi-tl), n. [< L. incurvua, bent 
(< in, in, + eurvua, bont, curved : see curve, a,), 
4- ’4ty,] The state of being bent or crooked ; 
crookedness; a bending inward. 

Being the hieroglyphick of celerity, and swifter than 
other animals, men nest expressed their [the dolphins'] 
velocity by ineurviiy, and under some figure of a bow. 

Sir T, Browne, Vulg. Err., v. a 

incul (ing'kus), 11 .; pi. incudes (ing'kq-dez). 
[L., an anvil, < incudere, tor^ with a hammer; 
see incuse,] In sodl and anat,t (a) One of the 
bones of the inner (middle) ear of a mammal: so 
named from its fancied resemblance to an an- 
vil. It la the middle one of the chain of bonea or oasicula 
aaditui, the other two being the malleus and the atapea 
The human Inoua strikingly resembles a biouapid tooth ; 
it has a body and two prooesaea short and long, diverging 
from each other at nearly a right angla The long pro- 
oeaa ends in a small globular head, the orbieukar or lemiew- 
tar proocaa, tipped with osriilage and articulated with the 
head of the atapea The body of the Inoua artioulatea with 
the malleua Both articulatlona are movable. The len- 
ticular prooeaa exlsta as a separate ossification in early life. 
In vertebrates below mammals the homologies of the in- 
cus are much disputed, and different bones or cartilages 
have bera taken as its representative, enmolally those 
which constitute a proximal element ot the hyuldean arch. 
Heeaari, and out under tymiHifiie. (h) In Hot^era, the 
anvil or median piece of the trophi of a wheel- 
animaloule, upon which the mallei work. See 
maUcua, maaiax, 

inoUEe (in-kusOi 9 pvet. and pp. incused, 
ppr. incusing, [< L. incusua, pp. of incudere, 
forge with a hammer, lit. pound down, < tn, 
on, 4- eudere, strike, pound.] To impress by 
■trikiiig or stamping, as a ceSn. [Bare.] 
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The baift of thto coin is iNMifsd wito a vnd^-iMiM 
Impression of a lion's haad. H, JT, amaphraya, 

Inouse (in-kflsOi n, [< L. ineuaus, pp. of 
incudere, forge with the hammer: see ineuae, 
e.] I. a. Hammered, stamped, or struok in; 
having a pattern impressed or stamped upon 
the surface. 

The coin has been driven into the di^, and not struck with 
it, and the itieuae Imprcaalon has been made before or after 
the other. Knight, Ano. Art and.Myth. (1876X p. 68. 

In some few inatanoea the types of two olUes are com- 
bined on the same coin, in token of an alliance. Aa art 
advanced, the inefwe repetition fell Into dlanae, and a type 
in relief was suhstltated for it. 

C. T, Newton, Art and ArohamL, p. 407. 

The reverse type [of a odn] la a flaming torch In an in- 
euae atiuaro. Bneye. Brit., XVII. 640, 

&I0U8S square, in nwmia., the intaglio Impression or 
sinking produced on Greek ooini 
ly the punch or die from which 
they were struck. Buoh rude sink- 
ings constituted the sole **type" 
of one side of many of the earliest 
Greek coins ; but later Greek coins 
have a design in relief placed with- 
in the incuse aciuare. The incuse 
square is chiefly found on coins is- 
sued before 400 b. o. 

II. n. An impression; a 
stamp, as that on a coin made 
tho surface upon which 
the object rests to be struck 
by tho die. 

Antiquaries have supposed this 
ineuae w bo merely tho fmpi*oaaioii 
of aomothlng put undorthe coin to 
^rooelv ' " * -x- 



I. Reverie of coin of 
iCgina. with eerly InciiM 
^are.-Britiih Mmc- 
um. a. Revene of coin 
of Fhoei*. with later la- 


type.— Britt 

(Each coin else of tho 


make it rooelve the stroke of the die 
more steadily. 

Knight, Ano. Art and Myth. 

r(1876X P- 58. 

incUBBt, V- t- [< L. intetiaaua, 
pp. of incutere, strike upon : 
see incute. Cf. concuss, dia~ 

CU88, percuss.] To strike. Halliwell, 

The first events aro those which ineuaae a daunting 
nease or daring. Daniel, Hist Eng., p. 4. 

in cnertodia lejdfl (in kas-td'di-| Ifi'jis). [L.: 
in, in; custndia, abl. of ouatodia, custody; legis, 
gen. of lex, law: see custodia, custody, legal, lex.] 
in the custody of tho law; taken into the charge 
of an officer of the court under its authority i 
said of property of which the court thus as* 
Humes onargo pending litigation about it. 

incut (in'kut), a. Set in by or as if by cutting : 
Rpociucally, in printing, inserted in a reserved 
space of the te.\t instead of in the margin: as, 
incut notes at the sides of the pages in a book. 

Incntet, v. t, [b It. incutere. < L. incutere, strike 
upon or into, inspire with, < in, in, on,+ quatere, 
shake, strike.] Same as incuss. 

This doth incute and beat into our hearts the fear of 
God, which ezpolleth sin. Beeon, Works (1848X p. 68. 

Ind. An abbreviation (a) of indicative; (b) of 
tho Latin t'n dies, daily, every day, used in 
medical prescriptions. 

indagatet (in^dl-gat), v. t, [< L. indagatus, 
pp. of indagare (> It. indagare b Sp. Pg. tfida- 
gar), trace out, track, investigate.] To seek or 
search out. Bailey. 

indagationt (in-dfi-ga'shon), a. [b Sp. indagor 
cion B Pg. indaga^ b It. indagamonc, < L, 4fi- 
dagaUoin-), a searching, investigation, < inda- 
gare, Bcaxdh: Boe indagate.] The act of search- 
ing; search; inquiry; examination. 

In her [the soul’s] iaidagationa ofttlmes new scents put 
her by. B. Jonaon, Bisoovenea. 

Chymists seem not to have taken notice ot what fanpor- 
tanoe such experimeuts may be in the indagaUUm of the 
nature, and especially of the number of the elements. 

Aigto, Worka 1.48a 

indagativet (in'd^gi-tiv), a. [< innate 4* 
-fP6. J Searching or inclined to search into or 
after; investigating. 

The church might not be smbltioiui or indagaStaa at 
such employniont Jcr. Taylor, Works (ed. 1881% IZ. 844. 

indagatort (ln'df^[ft-t«r), «. [> Sp. Pg. *ida- 
gadoTss It. indagatore, < L. indagator, < inda- 
gare, search: see indagate,] A searcher; one 
who seeks or inquires with diligence* 

A wske^ yc ouxioua indagator^ tood 
Of knowing ill but whia avatls you known. 

Fowng, Night Tboughta V. 

Indjantoryt «■ [< i-dagat, + 

-orvn Pertaining to indamtion.— uduatanr 
goinsiiiicm of optnioii, resenre of definitive juagmcal 
with the intention of further Inquiij. 

indamag 9 t,e. f. An obsolete rorm of dffdiMiqge. 

indangerti v.t An obsolete form ot endanger, 

IndarFCin-dartO, v, t, [Formerly also eiidirt; 
< fff-s 4- dart,] To dart inward. 

But no more deqp will 1 MMtorf mine eye 
Than jour oonaent streng m^tom ^jty*^ ^ 
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tateti [ME., alto^<l 0 , < OF. indfif ynde, as- 
ure, violet-oolored, v L. /ndto, India: see /fi- 
dia,] Asure-colored. 

It had hewea an hundred imyre 
CM sraa and flourla y*»de and pen. 

Jtinn» iff the /taWf 1. (17* 

The tother hew next to fyiide 

Ii al blew, men oallen if7Uie. Curtor Jtundi, 

indiMrti indearingt, etc. Obsolete forms of en~ 
deoff e{c. 

tndtayoiirt (in-dev'or), Au obsolete form of 
efideatfor, 

indeMt (in-det')« [< + debt Earlier 

in p. a. indebted, j To place in debt ; bring un- 
der obligation. 

Thy fortune hath indebted thee to none. 

Daniel^ To the King*! Majesty. 

Indebted (in-det'od), p. a. TEarly mod. E. tn- 
detted. < ME. (‘ndetUid, after OF. endetSj endebte, 
F. endetti «s endmdade =s Pg. endividado s 
It. indeUtatOy < ML. indehitatiM.m.oi indclntare, 
charge with debt, indebitari (> It. iudebitarc s= 
Sp. endeudar b Pg. endividnr =s Pr. endeptar s 
OF. endetefy cnMta'), be in debt, < L. in, in, + 
debituMy debt: see debt,} 1. Owing; being un- 
der a debt or obligation; having incurred a 
debt ; held to payment or requital. 

And yet I am endetted ao therby 
CM gold that I have borowed, trewely. 

That whyl I lyve, I ahal it ouyte never. 

Chaueer, Prol. to Canon 'a yeomau'a Talc^ L 181. 
A grateful mind 

By owing owes not, but still pays, at onoe 
Indebted and discharged. Miltun, P. L, Iv. fi7. 

8 , Beholden; under obligation; owing grati- 
tude, care, recognition, and the like. 

Few consider how much we are indebted to government 
because few can r^resent how wretched mankind would 
be without It }ip. Atteebury, 

Indebted to some smart wig-weaver's hand 
For more than half the tresses it [her head] sustains. 

CoffijjeTt Task, iv. M8. 

IndebtedneBS (in-det^ed-ues), 1. The state 

of being indebted, without regard to ability 
or inability to pay the debt.^2. The amoimt 
owed; debts collectively: as, the indebiednesH 
of an individual or a corporation, 
indebtmailt (in -dot' men t), n. [< indtibt + 
•meni."] The state of being indebted ; indebt- 
edness. 

Fear thou a worse prison, If thon wilt needs willingly 
live and die In a jnstindsMtnsnt when thou msyest beat 
onoe free and honest Bp. Halt, halm of Oilead. 

The gentlemen of this oountry had . . . become deeply 
Involved in that state of indebtwent which has since ended 
in so general a crush of their fortunes. 

Jeffertm, in Wirt’s Patrick Henry (ed. 1841X p. 45. 

Jmteoinoet (in-dd'sens), n, [< F. inddeenee s 
Sp-Pg- indeccnciaes It. indet^nsay < L. inde- 
eentkiy unbecomingness, unseemliness, < inde- 
tm{p)ey unbecoming, unseemly, indecent: see 
indeetHW] Same as indecency. 

Carried to an indecetm of barbarity. 

Bp. Iturml, Hist Eefonnatlon, III., Int 

ladeoanCF (in-dd' sen-si), n.j pi. indecenden 
(■ri*). [As indeccncc: see -cy.j I, The quality 
or oondition of being indecent; want of d«- 
oency; unbecomingness; especially, extreme 
vulgarity or obscenity of speech, action, or 
representation; immorality. 

Pope . . . was shocked at the indeeenep of a rake who, 
at seventy, was still the representative of the monstrous 
profligacy of the Kestoration. Macaulay, Leigh Hunt 

8 . That which is indecent or unbecoming; 
language, or behavior, or pictorial representa- 
tion, etc., that violates modesty or ueconim ; 
qpecifleally, that which is obscene or grossly 
vulgar. 

They who. by speeoh or wrliiiig, present to the ear or 
to the eye of modesty any of the xndeeeneiee I allude to, 

I of society. BeaMie, Moral bdenoe, 1. li. 6. 


®?bibi^n of immethlng 


j term, ordinarily excluding mere 

Indecency of language. The courts, by a kind of Judicial 
legialatlon, in England and the Unlteu States, have usu- 
ally limited the operation of the term to public displays 
iM the naked person, the publication, sale, or exhibition of 
ohaoene books or prints, or the exhibition of a monitor— 
seta which have a direct bearing on public morala and af- 
feet the body of society. MeJunkine v. State, 10 Xnd. 146. 

3L Jndelieaey, eto. (see indeeemm ) ; immodesty, 
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{b) Grosdy vulgar; offensive to modesty; obaoene; lewd. 
When wine haa given indecent language birth, 

And foiv'd the floodgates of lloeiitions mirth. 

Cet«yM!r, Conversation, 1. S6ii. 
■SlHL (5) Indolicaio, indecorous, immodest, gross, shame- 
ful. impure, filthy, unsoene, nasty. 

Indecfdiia (m-dfH#id'V"ft)» [NL-» 

pi. of indeeiduwly not deciduous: see indeoidu- 
oue.] A series of placental mammalians which 
ai'e indeciduate ; the yondociduata ; opposed to 
Deeidnuta. 

indffciduate (in-de-sid'h-at), a. [< iu^ + de- 
eidmteA Not deciduate, as a placenta: applied 
also to those placental mammals in which the 
uterus develops no decidua or deciduous mem- 
brane. See aecidnate. 

indeddnouB (iu-de-nid'fi-usV a. r< NL. inde~ 
ciduusy < L. iM-priv. + detnauusy faUing: see de- 
dduouB.^ Not deciduous or liable to fall, as 
leaves; lasting; evergreen. 

The indeoidwme and unshaven locks of Apbllo. 

Sie T. Browne, Vulg. Err., v. 21. 

IndAdmablet (in-des'i-m^bl), a. [< tfl-3 + *d(?- 
cimable, < decinm{U) 4* -aote.J Not liable to de- 
cimation ; not liable to the payment of tithes. 
Cowell. 

indedplierable (in-<lf-si'f^r-a-bl), a. [< in^ 
decipherahle.'} Not decipherable; incapable 
of being deciphered or inteiprcied. 
indedtion (in-de-sixh'qn), n. [s F. inddeieion 
ss 8p. iiuiecmon = Pg. indedaSo; as itt^S 4- 
cidon.l Want of decision; vacillation of pur- 
1 ) 086 ; irresolution. 

Ifxdecieion ... la the natural aocomplioe of viulonoe. 

Burke, Appeal to Old wi^i. 
■Asm. Irresolution, eto. (see deeieion ) ; vacillation, hesi- 
tation. uncertainty. 

indecisive (in-d$-d^siv), a. [b F. indMdf; 
as 4- dedttiec.l Not decisive ; not bringing 
to a decision ; inconclusive. 

Hence It was that operations languid and indecidee be- 
yond any reooided In history . * • make up the milltMi'y 
liistory of Italy during the oonrae of nearly two oenturlos. 

Macaulay, Maohlavelli. 

indedsivenesB (iu-d$-d'siv-neH), n. The state 
of being indecisive; an unsettled state, 
indeelluble (in-de-kU^na^bl), a. and n, [s F. 
indeclimble s 8p. ihdeelinable b Pg. indeclinavol 
s It. indeclinabile, < L. indedinaMlis, inflexible, 
unchangeable, indeclinable, < priv. + de- 
elinabil&y declinable : see dminahlo.l 1. a. In 
ffram., not declinable ; not varied by declen- 
sion; showing no variety of fonn for case, num- 
ber, or the like. 

n. n. In yram., a word that is not declined. 
Ill ways first trodden by himself cxcdi^ 

And stands alone in inUeclinables : 

(7oiijauction, preposition, adverb. 

at<fvAiff,Eo80iad. 

indeclinably (in-df-kli'ng.-bli), adv. If. With- 
out declining or turning aside. 

To follow iadsefiiMidiy . . . the discipline of the Church 
of England. Bp. Mouniagu, Appeal to Ctesar, p. 111. 

2. Without grammatical declension, 
indecomposable (in-de-kom-pd'za-bl), a. [b F. 
inddcmnpoaable ; as 4- decompoHaUe.'\ Not 
decomposable; incapable of decomposition, or 
of being I'esolved into parts or elements. 

The general indee^ennopeable character of the lava in this 
Archipelago. ^rwin, GeoL Observations, i. 12». 

indecorous (iu-dd-kd'rus or in-dok' 9 -)*aH),a. [s 
It. indemro (cf. »p. Pg. It. indceoroso, < ML. in- 
decorosue), < L. indccorua, unseemly, unbecom- 
ing, < in»'pT\v.+ decoruSy seemly, becoming: see 
decorous. ] Not decorous; violating propriety 
or the accepted rules of conduct; unseemly. 

Graceful and becoming in chfldren. but in grown . . . 
men indecorous, as the sports of boyhood would seem in 
advanced years. J. H. Mewman, Parochial Bormons, i. 12S. 
-Syn. Unbecoming, uiiaeemly, improper, rude, unman- 
iierl 


mBjn.Indeeefunx,Indelicaq[yIndeeemy, An indeeemm 
vloratManfleorruleaofoiviflty or order: aa, itiaanlmlib 
eorum to interrupt a speaker in debate ; an imAMea/oy and 
an imdeceneif are a low and a high degree of violation <M the 
rules of modesty : aa, there would be amanlfeat indelieaBy, 
not to aur indmmey, in Ida putting himself forward for a 
publlo offlee ; indduiaeies or tfideeendeeiu speeoh or action. 
Indecency ia used rather freriy for anythiDg shameful in 
conduct. 

indeed (In-dSd'), ado. [< ME. fndede; 
the prep, phrase in deed, sometimes with _ 
in very deed, in fact: see and deed.} Infaot; 
fu reality; in truth: used emphatically, or as 
noting a concession or admission; or interjeo- 
tionafiy, as an expression of sui^rise; or in- 
teiTogatively, for me puimose of obtaining oon- 
flrmaBon: as, do you believe itf yes, indeed; 
indeed/ that is surprising; indeed? loan hardly 
believe it. 

Be it done euyn <n dede as thi diaaire lat 

DeetrueHon qf Tray (E. E. T. S.), 1. £42A. 

Behold an Israriite indeed, in whom la no guile ! 

John i. 47. 

No man oan Jiisthr oonanre or condemn another, beoauao 
indeed no man truty knows another. 

Sir T. Browne, BhUgio Medici, IL 4. 

The name of freedom, indeed, was still iiisoribed on their 
banners, but the spirit had disappeared. 

Preasott, Ferd. and laa., 11. 1. 
lOriginally written aeparately aa two words, as stOl when 
an adjective, as very, qualifies the noun. 

And in very deed for this cause have I raised thee u] 


for tc shew in thee my power. 


(in-dS'sent), a. [b F. inddeeni b 

Bp. Pg. It. indeoente, < L. indeoen(U)8, unbecom- 
ing, unseemly, indeeent, < tn-priv. + deoen(t-)8, 
burning, seemly, decent: see decent.^ Not de- 
eeilt. («) Unbeoomi^: unseemly; ridatlng propilety 
lalansiuve, behavior, eto. 


1m> fJoh] behaved himself with admirable patience 
submladumtothewillof Ood, under all hIs severe af* 
teiomuob that he did not suffer an indeeent ex* 
AilMng/M, Bennoni^ IX. lx. 
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indecorously (iu-d$-ko'ru8-U or in-dek'a-rus- 
li), adv. In an indecorous manner. 
indecorousneSB (In-de-ko^rus-nes or in-dek'o- 
ruH-nes), n. The quality of being indecorous; 
violation of propriety or good manners, 
indecorum (m-df-kd^rum), n. [b 8p. Pg. (n- 
decftroy indecorum, < L. indecorum, neut. of in- 
dccorue : see indecoroun,^ 1 . Lack of decorum; 
impropriety of behavior; violation of the ac- 
cepted rules of conduot.-»2. An indecorous or 
unbecoming act; a breach of decorum. 

As if a herald, in the atohievement of a king, should com- 
mit the indecorum to act his helmet tideways and oIoscl 
not fuU-faoed and open In the posture of mreotlon and 
command. MUton, Tetraohordon. 

Indecorums in respeotof style may poeaUdy be aeoounted 
for as attempts at humwliy one who has an imperfect no- 
tion of its liigredtenta. 

XkimsU; Among my Book% fld ISB., p. IflL 


Id thee up, 
Ex.lx.lfl.] 

, . [< 

indefatigable : see -bi2%.] The state or quality 
of being indefatigable; unweariedness; persis- 
tency. 

Hie indefatigahtlity of study cannot be paralleled. 

Life qf Bp. Andrews (iflSOX 

indefatigable (in-dd-fat^i*ga-bl), a. [b OF. 
mdefaUgahle, < L. indefatigaiilie, that cannot be 
tired out, < in- priv. 4- *defatigabilis, that oan 
be tired out : sec defatigablc.'] Not defatigable ; 
incapable of being fatigued; not easily ex- 
hausted ; not yielding to fatigue ; unremitting 
in labor or effort. 

Of all men they rieaniod men] are the most indqfatiga^ 
hie, if it be towards any business that can hold or detain 
their mind. Bacon, Advanoement of Ixwming, 1. 21. 

The French were ind^atiyabte in their eftorta to obtain 
a naval asoondenoy on the coast. 

Leeky, Eng. in 18th Cent, xiv. 
wByXL Unwearied, untiring, tireless, unflagging, perse- 
venng, assiduous, pendatoui, sedulous. 
IndefatigableneBB (iu-df-fat'i-gb-bl-ues), n. 
Indefatigability. 

indefatigably (in-df-fat'i-ga-bli), adv. In an in- 
defatigable manner; without weariness; with- 
out yielding to fatigue. 

A man indtfatigahly aealous In the service of the church 
and state, and whose writings have highly deserved of 
both. Dryden. 

+ d(ifattgaU0n,2 UnweariodiimH. 

Holding themselves to be not Inferiour (as Indeed they 
wore not) either to the inde/aHffatitm or skill of the Greek 
geographers. J. Gregory, Fosthuina (IflfiO), p. 2fl7. 

IxldefeaBlbility (in-df-fe-zi-biFi-ti), n. [< in- 
dtfeoitible : see -Ulity.} The quality or character 
of being indefeasible, or not liable to be made 
void: as. the inde feasibility of a title, 
indefeasible (in-de-fe'zi-bl), a. [Formerly also 
indefeisibla; < in^ 4- defeasible.} Not defeasi- 
ble ; not to be defeated or made void ; that can- 
not be set aside or overcome. 

others objected tliat, If the blood gave an indqfsaaOdc 
titles how came it that the Lady Jane’s rootlier did not 
reign ? Bp. Burnet, Hiat Kefonnatlon, an. 15AS. 

IndefeasiblenesB (iu-de-fd^zl-bl-ues), n. In- 
defeasibility. 

indefeasibly (In-df-fS^zi-bli), adv. In an inde- 
feasible manner; so as not to be defeated or 
made void ; so as not to be set aside or over- 
come. 

As truly and as indqfeasihly royal as the Home of Stu- 
art Macaulay, Hiat Bog., xvi. 

indefectibility (in^if-fek-ti-biFi-ti), n. [b f. 
indefeetibilitS b Sp. in^fectibiUiad b Pg. inde-' 
feotmiidade b It. indefetHhilitd; as indefeeU- 
bile + 4iy : see -bility.’] The quality of being 
indefectible, or subject to no defect or deoay. 

Hia (God’s] unity first then his etamity and indqfeeti- 
bUiiy, his immense omnipresenoe. 

Barrow, Worics, IL vili. 

indafaetible (in-df-fek^ti-bl), a. [b F. indi- 
fecUble B Sp. indefeetible b rg. indefeetivel b 
I t. indefetnm, < ML. UndqfeoUbiUs (in derlv. 
indrfeeti^ter), < L. in- priv. + ldJj.**d^eoHbiUSf 
defeetible : see defeoHble.'] Not defectible ; noi 
liable to defect, failure, or decay; unfailing; 
not defeasible. 
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CMIItiideii^ Indeed, do not idumge^ bnt who diaU pre- 
tend that MMnta ere inihifwtttief 

J, H, Ntwnum, Oram, of Aaeent, p. £82. 

indofeotlTe (in-dWek'tiv), a. [= Pg. iwd^ec- 
Uvo as It. indefetmo. < ML. indefeeiivust not do- 
feotiye, imperishable, < L. ia- priv. + LL. de- 
/ectivu8f imperfect: see d^eetive,'] Not defec- 
tive; perfect; complete. [Bare.] 

Bepentenoe end forgivenew etand in the breech, end 
auppiy the impoeaibilitiea of indefeetiDe obedieuoa 

South, Worke, VUL zlL 
indefeUiblet, a. An obsolete spelling of inde~ 
feasible* Dr, H, More, 

indefonaibili^ (in-d^-fen-si-biPi-ti), n. The 
quality or state of being indefensible. 
Indefensible (iu-d^fen'si-bl), a, [s OF. ends- 
fensible^ also indmemahU; as in^ 4- dtfeneible,'] 
Not defensible: tnat cannot be defended, main- 
tained, or justified, by either force or speech: 
as, an indefensible frontier; conduct that is in- 
dtfeneibU}, 

Thomai . . . had eeen three Inetenoee of pereons ralMd 
from the dead by our Serlour, . . . whton must needs 
. . . render his unbelief and doubting of our Saviour's 
own resurrootton (so unquestionably attested) utterly <n- 
d^enrible. South, Wotla, V. Iv. 

Indefensibleness (in-de-fen'si-bl-nes), 9f. The 
character of being indefensible ; indefensibility, 
indefensibly (in-d^-fen'si-bli), adv. In an in- 
defensible manner; so as to admit of no de- 
fense. 

If there is propriety, however, in thus representing the 
amours of giulty intozioatiou, by which figure Milton calls 
it, some of the tenns of enwraon arc still indtftndhly 
Indelicate. MUMe, tr. of Otunoens's Lusiad, lx., note 82. 

indefensiTet (in-df-fen'siv), a, [< s»-8 + de- 
fensive,'] Having no defense; undefended. 

The sword awes the indtdonoiw villager. 

Sir T, Berberi, Travds, p. 887. 

Indeficiencyt (in-df-fish'gn-si), n. [< indefl- 
denif) + -cy.] The quality of being iudeficient 
or unfailing. 

A sermon about the indefieiOMy of faith, final perse- 
verance, etc. strype, Abp. Parker, an. 1506. 

indefleientt (In-dS-flsh'eut), a, [s OF. indefiei- 
ent s Sp. Pg. It. indefieimte, < LL. indefieien(t-)s, 
not dofloieut, < L. in- priv. + deJieien{U)8, defi- 
cient: see deficient.] unfailing. 

In this field rHeavonl 
The indeJMent spring no winter fears. 

Ptetehar, Christ's Triumph after Death, at 87. 

indefinable (iu-df-fi'n^bl), a. [< iri-8 + defina- 
ble,] Not definable; incapable of being denned 
or exactly described ; not susceptible of defini- 
tion : as, an indefinable boundary ; an indefinable 
word ; indefinable sensations. 

That scramble after the uiidoflned and indtJlTtabte lights 
that ends always lii despotism. 

Lomll, Among my Booka 8d scr., p. 107. 

indefinably (in-df-fi'ua-bli), adv. In an inde- 
finable manner; so as not to be capable of defi- 
nition. 

indefinite (in-dof'i-nit), a. [s F. inddfini b 
6p. indeflnido b Pg. indefinido, indefinito b It, 
indefinitOf < L. indejinitus, Indefinite, < ti»- priv, 
+ aefinitusy limited, definite: see definite,'] 1. 
Not definite; not defined; not precise; vague: 
as, an ittdefinite time, proposition, term, or sen- 
sation. 

It were to be wished that now that those begin to 
quote chymiosl experiments that are not themselves ac- 
quainted with chymical operations, men would leave off 
that indejinite way of vouching "the chymists say this" 
or "the chymists sfllrm that" SoyU, Worka I* dca 

2. Infinite in number. The term was introduced by 
Fiscal. Descartes distinguished lietwoen the indsjlnite, 
which has no particular limit and the infinite, which is in- 
comparably greater than anything having a limit The dis- 
tinction is considered aa highly important by many meta- 
physicians. 

The iiidefiniie is aometimei confounded with the Infi- 
nite ; though there are hardly two notions which, with- 
out being contradictory, differ more widely. The Indefi- 
nite has a Bubjeottve, the infinite an objective relation. 
The one is merely the negation of the apprehension of 
Umlti^ the other the negation of the existence of limits. 

Sir W, Hamttttm, Logic, Iv. 

The strength of a bar of metal Is the total ^eot of on 
indsilfUto number of molecular adhestona. 

B, Spencor, Social Statloib P- SS- 

8. Specifically, in hot,, uncertain in number or 
too great to be easily counted: for example, 
the stamens when more than 10, and not clearly 
in mult^les of the ground number of the flower, 
are said to be indefinite,—^. In logie, indeter- 
minate in lo^oal quantity; not distinguishing 
between ‘^some’* and *^all." 

/luli^nfts proposition^ those In which the subject is 
not overtly or araoulatcly declared to be either universal, 
partfonlar, or Individual. Sir W. Bamilton, Logic. xlU. 

6eeaitMi.lL — Lidefliiitgffniwtli 
the mode of growth at those bnuoneethiS 
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grow onward Indefinitely until arrested by the odd at i 
mn, u In the roie, rmipbeny, sumso, and honey-locv 
The terminal or uppermoet buds are consequently young 
and unmatured and ore usually kiUed by theli^ d 
winter.- Didfiflulte InfloraiOilioa, a flower-cluster that 
develops Intemode sfter intemode of the axis, and one 
or more braota at each node, with a flower in the axil 
of each bract, until its strength or cimabillty Is ex- 
hausted. Also called indeterminate infioretieenM.—lD,- 


_„_-^eto. See the nouns.— Lu- 

, in lone, a pronosltion which hai 

for Iti sul^ra common term wl^out any sign to Indi- 
cate distrtbntion or non-distribution: as, "man is mor- 
tal."— Dulafliiltfi taniL In an Infinite or infinltated 
term : a term with a sign of negation prefixed, as lum- 
tnan.agyu. 1. Undefined, loose, unlimited, indeterml- 
nati^ uncertain, vaguer Inexact, obscure, Indlstinot, oon- 

indeflnitely (in-def^i-nit-li), adv. With indefi- 
nitenesBj without settled limitation or preci- 
sion; infinitely. 

In hli [Theobald's] reports of copies and editions he is 
not to be trusted without examination. He speaks some- 
times indefinUdy, when he has only one. 

Jokneon, Pref. to Shakespeare. 

indeflnitenefifi (in-def 'i-nit-nes), n. The char- 
acter of being indefinite, undefined, unlimited, 
or not precise and oertam. 

The indefinUeneae at the charge Implies a graerallty. 

Bp. BaU, Best 

indeflllitllde (in-de-fin'i-tfid), n. [s It. indeji- 
nitudine; as in-8 -i- definitude.] 1. Number or 
quantity beyond determination or estimation. 

They arise to a strange and prodigious multitude^ if not 
indefinUude, by their various position^ combinations, and 
confuuctlona. Sir M, BaU, C^. of Mankind. 

2. Indefiniteness ; want of precision. 

This is Indeed shown in the vacillation or indefinitude 
at Ariatotle himself lu regard to the number of the modes. 

Sir W, Hamilton, Dtsouasions, Iv. 

indfiflnityt (iu-de-fin'i-ti), n. [< indefinite + 
-ity.] Vagueness; inaefinitude. 

Ho can insinuate the vilest falsehoods in the woild, and 
upon trial come off upon the ambiguity atinddlnUy of bis 
expressions. lioge/r North, Examen, p. 144. 

indefonnable (in-de-f6r'm^bl), a, [< i»-8 + 
tkfj'ormable, ] Rigid ; incapable of deformation. 

No visible motion is produced in an ordinary indsfem- 
abU body, such as we meet in nature^ by the action of two 
equal forces acting lu opposite directions slong the same 
line. Minchin, B&tlos, I. 6. 

indahificenca (in-df-hls^ens), ». [< indehisoenl t) 
+ -ce,] In hot, the property of being Indehis- 
cont. 

indaUfioant (in-de-hls'fint), a, [< tn-8 + dehis- 
cent, ] In hot., not dehiscent ; not opening spon- 
taneously when mature, as a capsule or anther. 

The capsule is indehUoerd, and the oporei are set free 
only by its decay. Beeeey, Botany, p. 868. 


m B pff. Melwa B It. indeUbik, < L. Mild- 
biUs, thi» oannotbe destroyed, < in- wiv. dek- 
biUs, that can be destroyed: see dekbk,] 1. 
Not deleble; not to be blotted out; inoapaUa 
of being effaced or obliterated. 

Moreover, the character of the chaiicellour is esteemed 
so sacred and inviolable that it remains altogether Mils- 
bU but by death onely. Kvelyn, State of Franca 

There is an MoHUsmarkof goodneos in those who sln- 
oerdly possess It SteOe, Titler, Na 81L 

He carried with him into his new service the brand not 
only at fallura but of inddihie diig^e. 

XacsjbiirBng. in IStb Cent, ziv. 

2. Not to be annulled. [Bare.] 

They are endued with inddihU power from above to 
feed, to govern this household. Bp. Sprat, 

Indelible ink. See Mi. ■ifiyn.LXneffsoeshleb ingrain- 
ed, abiding. 

Indeliblenefifi, indeleblenara (in-den-bl-nes, 
-f-bl-nes), n. The quality of being indelible, 
indelibly, indelebly (in-del^i-bli, -f-bli), adv. 
So as tooe indelible ; so as not to be blotted out 
or effaced. 

Let the obameters of good things stand inddUdyio thy 
mind. Sir T, Browne, Christ Mor., UL Id 

indelicacy (in-deri-k^si), n.; pL indeUeaeks 
(-Biz). [< indelioa(te) 4* -ey,] The character or 
quality of being indelicate; want of delioaey; 
coarseness of manners or language; offensive- 
ness to modesty or refined taste. 

There Is no wonder, therefore, that Lord Kaimes . • . 
should have expresoed himself upon this subject of the fii- 
delieaey at Bnglish comedy. II, Blair, Bnetorlo^ xlvlL 
•Byn. Indeeeney, eta. (see indeeorum)^ grossness, vnlgsr* 

indelicate (in-del'i-klt), a. [b F. indSUeat; as 
in-^ + delicate,] Not delioate ; wanting deli- 
cacy; offensive to a refined sense of pro^eW, 
or to modesty or purity of mind; beyond the 
bounds of proper reserve or restraint. 

He . . . seemed . . . most eager to preiervc the so- 
quointonee, and without any inadieate diaplay of regard 
. . . was soliciting the good opinion of her mends. 

Jane Austen, Pride and Prejudice, p. 816. 



unpleasant; nnamiable. 

Then stiffened and starched . . . into dry and indeleet- 
able affectation, one sort of these scholsrs assume a style 
aa rough as frequently are their manners. 

Miehardeon, Clarfssa Harlowe^ VUI. 887. 

indeliberate (m-d$-lib'e-rfit), a. [s F. ind4- 
libird B Sp. Pg. indeliberado s It. indeUberato; 
as <n-8 -f delwerate,] Not deliberate; unpre- 
meditated. 

A man drinks himself into a present rage^ or diatnctlon 
of mind; in which ooiiditlou he is perhaps carried to com- 
mit a rape or a murder, which action is indeed in Itself 
sadden and indedberate. South, Worka Vll. x. 

ilid«in>eratedt (m-de-lib',-rft-ted), a. [< <1^3 
+ deHtbarated,^ Not delibmted upon, 

Actlona proceeding from blandishmenta or sweet per- 
suaiioua lx they be indeliberated, as in children who went 
the use of reason, arc not presently free actions. 

Abp, BramhalL 

indeliberately (in-de-libY^t-li), adv. In an 
indeliberate manner; without deliberation or 
premeditation. 

indeliberation (in-df-Ub-e-ra'shqn), n. [b F. 
indilibdratlon b So. indmberadon b Pg, inde- 
liberagdooalt, indetiberasione; as In-8 + libera- 
tion,] Lack of deliberation. 

She should have no litiirgy at all, but the worship of 
Ood beleft tothe managing of ohanoa eodinddiberation, 
and a petulant fancy. , , 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), II. 868. 

indeUbiUty, IndelebUity (in-del-i-bil'i-ti, -f- 

bil'i-ti), n. l<indelible: ften-bilitif,] The qual- 
ity of Ming mdelible. 

By lorda upon a late oocasloD tbla queellon of the in- 
demiityU the sacred character came to be muohe^tated 
inthishouse. Horsisy, Speech, April 1804. 

indeUUe, indeleble (in-deri-bl, -^bl), 
[Prop, indekbk; m F. imdUMk b Bp. ‘ 


immoral. J. HtuOey, Esaaya p. 847. 

indelicately (iu-deri-kit-li), adv. In an in- 
delicate manner; with indelicacy; unbecom- 
ingly; indecently. 

indemnification (iu-dem^ui-fi-ka^shon), n. [< 
indenmi/y + -ation : see -fication.] 1, The act 
of indemnifying or seourmg against loss, dam- 
age, or penalty.— 2. That which indemnifies; 
reparation ; reimbursement, 
indemnliy (in-dem'ni-fl), v, f. ; pret. andjpp. 
indemnified, ppr. indemnifying, [< L. indm- 
nis, unhurt, + faeere, make : see indemnity and 
-fy.] 1. To preserve or secure against loss, 
damage, or penalty; save harmless: followed 
by agaimt, rormerfy tsy from, 

I believe the states must at last engage to the mer 
chanta here that they will indemnify them from all that 
shall fall out Sir W. TempU, To Lord ArllngtoiL 

2. To make good to ; reimburse ; remunerate: 
followed by jor. 

Its enterprising navy indemmified the nation far tbs 
scantiness of Its territory at home. 

Preeeott, Ford, and laa., Xnt 

Of the servile Hindooe we are told that " they indenmb 
fy themselves /or their paasiveness to their superlon by 
their tyranny, cruelty, and violence to thoae in their pow- 
er." H, Speneer, Social Station p. 46L 

8. To engage to make good or secure against 
anticipated loss; give security against (future 
damage or liability), -fiyn. Compensate, 


Bemunerate, Beimburee, In , ___ .... 

and reeompenee are very general words for paying or m- 
derlng an equivalent, in money or otherwise, ffithcr of 
them may mean to make a loss good to one. 
ate has not this Rieoiiing, being confined to the Ideaofpsf- 
ment for expense or service with money or its cquiyaMini 
To reimhuree a person la to make a losa or expenditue 
good to him with money. Indemfdfy foimeriy meant to 
save a person from damage or loia out now mucli SMin 
often means to make good after loss or the damage eC 
property. To rsytiOe is to ivnder a full retnm. Bm p d k 
is perhaps more often need in a bed tense. Avohimlly 
reeompenee may be used in a good or a bad aenae lor fu- 
tum: as, •^Baoompenae to no man evil for evil,'*Bom. ziL 
17: **Boeompense Injunr with jnitioc^ and noomp tnm 
kindness witnkindness,'^ Confueiue, Analeote (IniMVi- d. 
The others are always need in ajgood Benaei SMrsgiMsL 

indcmnltae (in-dem-ai-ts^ n, nmg. < Mem- 
nit(p) + -eel.] The persun to whom mdemnity 
or promise of indemnity is given, [miswoidli 
of recent origio ; end although hbjeotioii hee been aiM 
to its formraon, its analogy to oOisr legal tefme and ilB 
oonvenlenoe have |dven It oonaldenhle ourreney.] 

(in.aMn^iii,tm>)j n. [Inm.<Mim<* 
+ -or.] (knewhohesproinigeatoiiidHih 
nifjr enotiier penon ageinst lofli or BaiWIiljf . 


iBdMmilly (in-dem'ni-ti), n. [< F. indemniiS 
as Sp. inaemnidad as Pg. indemnidade as It. <n- 
dmuitdf < LL. indemnita(t~)8f seourity fh)m loss 
or dam^, < L, indemniSf imhurt, undamaged, 
< in- priv. + dtmnumf hurt, damage: seo aam~ 
age,'] 1. Security given against or exemption 
granted from damage, loss, injury, or punish- 
ment. 

I am oontent to grannt him for the while that they wyl 
•ttHtolentty pronide for thindfwm^e of the witneaaei. 

^rT. Mort, Work*, p. 070. 

8. Indemnification; compensation for loss, 
damage, or injury sustained; reimbursement. 

A promiae ia hold oat of an indemnify/, in the ahape of 
new territory, for the eapenaea of l^ruaaia in the war, 
Should it oome to a happy iaaue. 

WoolMty, Introd. to Inter. Law, App. ii., p. 40S. 

8. In taw, that which is given to a person who 
has assumed or is about to assume a responsi- 
bility at the request or for the benefit of an- 
other, in order to make good to him any loss 
or liability which has or may come upon him 
by BO doing. More apeoifloally— (a) The actual relm- 
borsement oT inch lose or diaohaowe of auoh liability, (ft) 
A tranafer, mortgage^ or pledge of property, or the giving 
of an obligation, to provide for future reimburaement or 
diaoharge in oaae loaa or liability should occur. There is 
an Important diatiuction, in this latter uae of the term aa 
dedgnatlng a contract for future protection, between in- 
demnity aj^nst loaa and indemnity against liability. If 
the object of a oontmot for Indemnity is expressed as be- 
ing to secure against loss or damage, or in other equiva- 
lent worda, the obligation booomea enforceable only when 
aotoal loaa or damage has been incurred. If it ia expressed 
to be against liability, or in equivalent words, the obliga- 
tion ia enforoeable whenever the person to whom it la 
given becomes liable, by conduct or forbearance auoh aa 
was contemplated, and the other does not promptly relieve 
him of the liability by aatiafying it at oiioe,‘Bo aa to prevent 
his Ittourring 1pm or damaM. Thus, upon an indemnity 
“against costa^ the party is entitled to receive not what 
costs he is liable to pay, but only what costa he has ac- 
tually pald.^Aot of mdomnlty, an act or decree absolv- 
ing apm)lic olllcer or other p<^n who has used doubt- 
ful powera^ or usomd an auuiority not belonging to him, 
from the technical legal penalties or llabilitloa therefor, 
or from making good loaaea Incurred thereby. In Great 
Britain an indemnity act was formerly paaaod every year, 
unta the general act of 81 and 82 Viet, o. 72, i 1& was jmsa- 
ed to absolve those who had failed to take an oath of office 
required of them.*— Bond of Indomility, Bee ftondl. 
iimmoillltraibility (in-de-mon-str^bil^i-ti), n, 
l< indemonstrable : see-bt/ify.] Tne condition 
or Quality of being indemonstrable* 
imlAJlOllBtrable nn-d^-mon^stra-bl)* a. [as F. 
ind&inontrable s= Bp. indemostrable, < LL. inde- 
monstrabilis. tbat cannot be proved, < tn- priv. + 
demonstrabUis, tbat can be proved: see demon- 
etrabk,] 1, Not demonstrable; incapable of 
being demonstrated. 

Because the degree of malignity in every errour was 
eftentimea undiaceruable, and moat commonly indanum- 
etrebk, their seal waa alike againat all. 

Jar. Taylor, Liberty of Prophesying, f 2. 

8, Immediately evident; axiomatical; not ca- 
pable of being made more evident. 

We find likewiie aome of the axioms of geometry men- 
tioned by Aristotle aa axioms, and aa indemonttraldf prln- 
slplea of mathematical reasoning. 

Md, InteUeotual Powers, vL 7. 

iatanoilBtrableneBB (in-de-mou^strarbl-nes), 
a. The character of being indemonstrable, 
indaniiatioil (in-den-i-za'shon), n. Same as 
ondeniaattou, 

indiillilQt (in-den '!z), v, t, Same as endenige, 
indaniieil (iu-deu'i-zn), v, t Same as endeni- 
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The niches which surround the three high doors . . . 
and indent the four great buttresses. 

H, Jamee, Jr,, Little Tour, p. 11. 

Bpeoifically— 8. Formerly,to notch the edges of 
(two copies of a writing, as a deed, covenant, 
articles of agreement, etc., in which twoparties 
had an interest), as a conventional means of 
identification and security, it was the custom to 
write duplioatea of the deed or covenant on one sheet, and 
then cutlhem apart by a waving or jagged line. One part 
was given to each pany in intereai, and its genuineneaa 
could be subsequently attested by the ooinoldenoe of its 
Indented margin wltb the indented margin of the other 
part. 

And for to deliuere, bo bill endented, to the newe Aldir- 
man and msiatres, alio manure of omemens and other 
diuerae nescesaries to the fratemite lomnmge. 

Enfflieh Oiide B.X p. 460. 

Articles of agreement, (ndenesci, between the apeotatora 
or hearers . . . and the author. 

B. JoMon, Bartholumew Ihir, Ind. 

Hence— 3. To covenant or bargain for; trans- 
fer by covenant ; indenture. 

We should follow his word in serving of him, and toke 
it no leu than idolatiy or image-servioe, whatsoever thing 
is indented by man, saint, or angel, and not by him, con- 
cerning his worship and service. 

J. Bra^yrd, Works (Paricer Boo., 1858X 11. 818. 

Below them fthe upper and ruling classes] were the in- 
dented servants, some of whom were convicts, and some of 
whom had bound themselves for a term of yesrs to defrsy 
the expenses of their transportation. 

JohniHoidtiiM ItisL Studiet, 111. U. 

4. In type-setting and writing, to throw or sink 
inward by a blank space in tne margin, as the 
first line of a paragraph; hence, to begin, or 
exceptionally to begin and end, with a fixed 
amount of blank space, whether evenly or un- 
evenly, as linos of poetry or of type specially 
arranged. See indention^, 

Indetding after a Break ... is an m Quadrat ... set 
at the beginning of a line. But when verses are indented, 
two, three, or four m Quadrats are used. 

J, Moxm, Mechanical Exercises, 11. 826* 

Authors should make the beginning of a new parograph 
conspicuous to the compositor, by indenting the flrst line 
of it far enough to distinguish it from the preceding line. 

Stower, Printer's Grammar, p. 164. 

n. intrans. If, To move in a zigzag course; 
wind in and out; double in moving. 

His head gruwos giddy, and his foot indente, 

A mighty fume his troubled brain tuniionts. 

Sylvettor, tr. of Bu Bartaa’s Weeks, it. The Ark. 
Then ahslt thou see the dew-bedabbled wretch fthe hare] 
Turn and return, indenting with the way. 

Shaik,, Venus and Adonis, L 704. 

8. To contract; bargain; make a compact. 
Shall we buy treason? and indent with feres? 

Shak., 1 Hon. IV., i. 8. 

The Polanders indented with Henry Duke of Anjou, their 
new chosen king, to bring with him an hundred families 
of artifloers into Poland. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., To the Header, p. 6a 

I flro with indignation, when I see persons wholly des- 
titute of education and genioa indent to the press. 

QiMm^ Polite Learning, xL 


Indintim 

tndintatloil^ (in-den-tfi'sh^^ n. [&s F. ^tdm- 
taUon as Pg. end/entagdo, < JlCL. as if ^i/ndmtor 
«o(fi-), a notching, < inientare, notch, indent: 
see indent^.] 1. The act of indenting, or the 
state of being indented; the act of notching, 
or of cutting into points or ineoualities like a 
row of teeth.— 8. A cut or notch in a mar^; 
a recess or depression. — 8. In primlkng, ^e 
indmUon^. 

indented (in-den'ted),p. a, [< indent^ + -eds, 
Cf* equiv. F. indentdss Bp. Pg. endentado, < ML. 

indentatus, pp. of in- 

dentare, indent: seeie- 
— 1 «- . . dwta.] l.Havingthe 
W A M edge or margin cut into 

pi^ts like teeth; zig- 

per; an indented mold- 
ing. Indented molding are a common orna- 
mental feature in medieval arohitocture. 

It la snake] unlink’d Itsdlf, 

1 with indented glides did slip away. 

Shak,, As yon Uke it, Iv. & 

Specifically— 8. Inentow.: (o) Having one or 
more angular notches : said of margins and of 
the edges of color-marks. (6) Having one or 
more sharp d^rossions : as, an indented stria or 
Buxface.— 3. £i her,, like dancettd, but out with 
smaller teeth : thus, a fesse indented will have 
eight or nino points, as opposed to three or four of 


Andi 


prcM in the blaion the number of dents— that ia, notches or 
projeotlons.— indantedlNittwy. See ftattery-— Indent 
ed embowed, in Asr.. same as Aodted.— Indented -In 
~ in Asr., having the dents or notches of the whole 



In Her,, nav- 

H 


indaat^ (in-dexit0» t, r< fn-i + denth after 
indent^,] 1. To make a dent or depressiou in, 
as by a blow or by pressure ; dent or dint. 

With shields indented deep in glorious wars. 

Pope, Odyssey, xlx. 

8. To dent or press in; form as a dent or de- 
pression. 

There was a struggle within her, which found expression 
In the depth of the few last lines the parasol indented into 
the table-cloth. JHekene, Oiv%rtnil Friend iv> 2. 

(in-dent'), v, K ME. indenten, endenten, 
indent (def. I., 2), < Or. endenter, F. endenter = 
Bp. Pg. endentar s It. indentare,< ML. indentare, 
make notches in like teeth, notch, jag, indent 
(a dooQment)|< L. in, in, + den{i-)s aliS, toodt : 
Bee dmt^,] 1 . trana, 1. To make notches in 
reBembling teeth; out into points or jags like 
a row of teeth; notch; jag; serrate. 

Our stlaer Medway (which doth deepe fndsnt 

The Flowrie Medowes of My natlue Kent). 

Sidmster, tr. of Dn Bartai’s Weeks, i. a 

Thns did he indent a passage for this Bluer. 

PuroAiM^ Pilgrimage^ p. 88. 

Md upon fold of the indented hills and idands melt- 
the brightoesa of the sea Into the untemper^ 
^ — scf theaky. 

J, A, Sgmende, Italy and Greeoa, p. 808 . 


indent^ (in-dent'), n. [< indent^, v.1 1 . A cut 
or notch in the margin, or a recess like a notch; 
an indentation. 

It [the Trent] shall not wind with such a deep indent, 

To rob me of so rich a bottom here. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., iU. 1. 

The deep-worn ruts 

Of faith and habit by whose deep indent 

Prudence may guide if genius bo not lent 

ImmU, Tho Brakaa. 

The Bay of Ghaleurs or other important indents ot the 
coasts. Westminster Bev., CXXV, 408. 

8. A writing, as a deed, covenant, contract, or- 
der for goods, articles of agreement, otc., hav- 
ing the edges indented (see indmV'^, v, t,, 2, 8); 
hence, any covenant. 

In negotiating with princes we ought to seeke their fa- 
uonr by bumllltie, and not by ttemneaae, nor to traffioke 
with them by way of indent or oonditloii, but frankly, and 
by manner ca aubmisalun to their will. 

Puttenhmn, Arte of Eng. Foeaie (ed. Arber), p. 890. 

8. An indented certificate issued by the United 
States government at the close of the Bevolu- 
tiou, for the principal or interest due on the 
public debt. BurHU, 

indentation^ (in-den-t&'shon), n. [< indentl -h 
-atitm. In form tbo same as indentation^, which 
goes with indent^ the verbs indent^ and indent^ 
being partly confused: see indent^- and imden- 
fionij A small hollow or depression; a dent or 
slight pit, as from a blow or from pressure ; an 
impressed cavity: as, the indentations in a bat- 
tered i^eld. 

She ahowed the indentations made by the llentenant- 
govemor's sword-hUt in the door-panrie of the apwtment 
ffat 0 CAoni& Seven oablea, v. 


indentation of a round stamp, about the 

liae of an American one-eant piece. 

Sr.mulQ..6ttia«.,XL8ni. 


width of the bearingjK) that the points reach alternately to 
the opposite sidesiThnaafosse indented inpoint, or afesse 
indentedper/esee in point, is divided by a zigEsgline which 
touches both of its edges.— l&iitnted line, in /on., aser- 
ratod line having salient andreSnteriiig 
angles and sides which defend each 
other.— Indanted parapet, a parapet 
having vertical reoeasealn its interior 
ilopc^ forming standing-plaoes for the 
men to fire along the front of the work, 
indentee (in-den-td'), a. [< F. 
indents, indented : see indented,] 

In Zicr.. having indents not joined 
to eacn other, but set apajri. 
indentilly (in-den-til'i^ a, [< 

OF. endentew, equiv. to endentS, indented: see 
indented, and of. denUl, dmtel,] In her,, hav- 
ing long indents, somewhat re- 
sembling piles coidoined: as, a 
fesse indenmky at the bottom, 
indention^ (in-den'^ou), n, [< 
indent^- + -ion,] A” dent or 
denting in: an impressed hol- 
low; a slignt depression. 

Should the piece of paper [adhering to indentiiiy 

the block! remain unnoticed for some at the bottom, 
time, it irill make a small indention in 
the block, and occasion a white or grey speck in the im- 
pressions printed after ita removal. 

Chatto, Wood Engraving, p. 664. 

indention^ (in-don'shon), n. [A short form for 
indentation^, with roL to indent^, indenting, in 
printers’ use.] In type-setHna and writing, an 
indenting or sinking inward by a blank space, 
as of the oeginning of a line beyond that of ad- 
joining lines; hence, any determinate space 
left before the beginning, or exceptionally af- 
ter the end, of lines, whether alternating or 
equal throughout, as in poetry, etc. 

The more indention of an em [is] scarcely perceptible 
when the measure is very long. 

Adame, Typography, p. 118. 

Diamoild iBdMltlOllfln printing, an indenting of every 
line after the first with even shortening on both sideiLaiid 
with an increasing blanjL so that thepmitedlinestendtoa 
polntonthelastlfne.— Hanffing indention, m indention 
of uniform amount at the beginning of each line except 
the flist, that one being of fiilT widtt, and so overhanging 
the others, as with the matter bdow a title-word in this 
dictlonaty. Atisragraph so indented is called a hanging 
inwim.— Motto Indention, an indention forming a 
blank of about one half the width of the measure on the 
left-hand side. 

indentmentt (in-dent'm^nO, n, [< indent^ •¥ 
-ment,] Indenture. Bp, Hall, 
indintlire (in-den't^), n, [< OF. endentare, < 
ML. indmtura (of. It. indmtatura), an inden- 
ture, < indmtare, indent: see indent^,] 1, The 
act of indenting, or the state of being indent- 
ed; indentation. 

The general direction of the khore . . . ia remarkably 
direct east and west, with only occasional indentures ana 
projections of beys and promontories. 

mtford, Bist Greeoe (ed. 1880X VXn. 817. 

Tm lips and terih bite fo thete Sharp iNdMiteiro. 

A, C, BrnMnsms, A Okmaa 




8. It law: (of) A deed between two or more 
partieB with mutual covenants, having the edge 
mdented for identification and secunty. See 

n,f 2. 

Their [the Javani’] OrlMei or Daggen are two foote 
long, waned Indenture fashion. 

Purehaa, Pilgrimage, ii. 642. 

Each [deed! should be out or indented ... on the top 
or sldik to tally or correspond with the other; which deed 
so made is called an indenture. BkukaUme, Com., II. zx. 

(b) Now, in general, a deed or sealed agreement 
between two or more parties. 

It was a common danse in the Mantufwif of children 
apprenticed in Hereford that they should not be com* 
pdled to live on Salmon more than two days In a wedL 
Quoted in Walttm'a Complete Angler, p. 126. 
Then, strongly fencing ill-got wealth by law, 
Indenture, Coy'nanta, Aruoles they draw. 

Pope, Satires of Donne, IL 04. 

The sheriff la hlmsdf to bring np the names of the per- 
sons chosen and the writ, until by the statute of Henry IV. 
in 1406 the indenture tacked to the writ is dedared to bo 
the sheriff's return. Stubbe, Const. Hist., 1 410. 

indenture (in-den'^), v.; pret. and pp. inden- 
tured, ppr, indenturing, [< indenture, n.] I, 
trana. If. To indent; wrinkle; furrow. 

Though age may creep on, and indenture the brow. 

Wotp, Autumnal Song. 

8. To bind by indenture : as, to indenture an 
apprentice. 

1 was suspected to be some ranawsy indentured servant. 

Frweklin, Autobiog., p. 67. 

n.t intrane. To run in a zigzag course; dou- 
ble in running. 

They took 

Their staves in hand, and at the good man strook ; 

But, by indenturing, still the good man soap'd. 

Haywood, Hierarchy of Angds, p. 184. 

indepartablet. a, [M£., < + departable,'] 

Not to be parted; indivisible. 

Thre persona in-daporiodo perpetud were euera 

Of o wyl, of o wit. JHera PUnman (0), zu. 27. 

IndeMUdence (in-d^penMens) , n, [s F. indc- 
penaanee ss Hp. Pg. indmendeneia ==: It. 
densta, indipendenaa, < NL. *independenUa, s^in- 
dependtm(t-)8, independent: see independenLi 

1, The state of being independent ; exemption 
from dependence upon another or others, or 
from another’s control; self-support or self- 
government. 

Lot fortune do her wont, whatever she makes us lote, 
as long as she never makes us lose our honesty and our 
indepe/ndmee. Pepe, 

We commonly say that the rich man can speak the tmth. 
can afford honesty, can afford independence of opinion and 
action 1 — and that ii the theory of nobility. 

JSinereon, Farming, 

By independence we intend to aet forth the negative side 
of sovereignty— that is, to deny that any other state has 
any right interfere with the exercise of a state’s rights 
and sovereign powers. H'oobey, lutrod. to Inter. Law, 1 87. 

2. That which renders one independent ; prop- 
erty or income sufficient to make one indeiien- 
dent of others; a competency. 

In old-fashioned times an independence was hardly ever 
made without a little mlserllneas aa a condition. 

George Bliot, Mill on the Floss, 1. 12. 

Deedarationof l&deptndsnoe, in u, s. Met., a dooument 
promnlgated hy the second Continental Congress setting 
forth the reasons for severing the connection of the thir- 
teen oolonioB with Great Britain, and proclaiming their oz- 
Istenoeas “free and independent itatcs." The Declaration 
o^Bwltl^a preamb^ in regiurd to human righ^regpiti^ 

the colonies, recounts the%o% maSe^l^^em for recon- 
dilation, and closes with a solemn assertion of indepen- 
dence. A resolution in favor of indspendenoe was Intro- 
duced by KIchard Heury Lee of Vixgmla, .lune 7tb, 1776, 
and after debate was referred to a committee of five. The 
chairman of this committee, Thomas Jefferson, drafted the 
Dedaration, which was reported June 28th, debated from 
the 1st to the 8d of July, nightly modified, and, after con- 
aiderabie opposition, passed on July 4th by the votes of 12 
of the 18 colonial delegations (the How York delegation re- 
fusing to vote). The signatures of the members were af- 
fixed at different timea.— Indspsiidfinos dsj. See dayi. 
—Law of iHdopeiUlfiiioS. Sm laiw qf mtdkin, under 
«iiorisfi.«8yxL 1. iAberiy, eto. Uee freedom. 
indopendracy (in-d^peuMen-si ), n, [As indd- 
penaenoe: sec -ey,1 1. Independence. 

To support the independency of the other powers of 
Europe. Ootdemith, Seven Years' War, L 

There is no snob thing as an absolute independency ot 
■nteoedenta. W. Skierp, D. O. Bossetti, p. 89. 

8. Beelmt,, the principle that the individual 
congregation or churw is a society strictly 
' voluntary and autonomous, standing directly 
under the authority of Jesus C^st, living in 
immediate dependence on him, and responsi- 
ble to him alone for its beliefs and acts as a 
Christian society; specifically, the principles 
of the Independents or Fnglish Oonmgation- 
alists, as distinguished from those of the Con- 
ffregationalists of the United States, indepen- 
aMMyisdiiUtigaUlhed from Eplacopioy by having no gra- 
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datlon of ininisMai or clerical ordera and no offlelala on- great pcdItliMd powwrt toe time of tlm Long 
perior to the laity and Invested with administrative or and the Ckmunonwealtb. 

Judiolia authority ; and from Preshy torianiam by having S. law, or I, c.] In politics : (a) One who acts 

II. , and etmgn^ianaliem.) In its extreme form it is the Opposes or supports measures or men on in- 
absolute freedom of the local ohoroh from < ‘ 


dependent grounds. 

When the Chicago convention was held, the Tooim Be- 
piiblicani of Mosaaohnsetti and the indwendenite of Penn- 
sylvania joined with the ■oratohors of Hew York in aendp 
Ing a repreeentatlon. The Nation, XXXV. 422. 

(fr) One of an organized party assuminff the 
name Independent’’; apeoifically, in V, 8, 
politics, a member of the party otherwise called 
the Greenback party. 


the 


The ground being . . . cleared for the work of 
Jnaependente propose in their resolutions to get 


the 


of “the gold base fallacy," and Issue paper money on * 
faith and resoui'ceB of the Government” 

TAsHori^XVllLSSB. 

(in-d$-pen'den-ted), a. [< in- 


external con- 
trol of any kind. Alao Mepettdentiem. 

The l^yden church la the purest of indeiiendeiicy, alike 
in Engtond and America. Bneye. Brit., lul. 726. 

/fidspcndefi^ls jKNMtlble without Gongregationaliim. 

JL If. Ikde, Manual of Cong. Principles, p. 76. 

Independent (in-df-penMeut), a, and n, [Foi^ 
morly also independant; s F, ind^endant b Sp, 

Pg. indevendente s It, indeponaente, indipen- 
dente, < NL. Hndepcnden(t-)8, not dependent, < 

L. in-prlv. + dcpmdefn{t-)8, dependont: scode- 
pcndent.'l L a, 1. Not depenaent; not requir- 
ing the support or not subject to the control or ^ 

controlling influence of others; not relying on 
others for direction or guidance; not subordi- 
nate ; of things, not standing in a relation of de- ^ ^ J ^7 ^® priacipl®* 

pendence to something else ; used absolutely or Independents. 

ind^endeney, 2. 

tons." Addiem. Anabapti8moorPr«BbyteriBmc.or/nd«5|WMl«irtsmA . . . 

A. HomUUm, Works, II. 66. independently (iu-d$-pen’dent-li), ado. 1. In 
well aa rich ; I am my own an independent manner; wiih iudependenoe.-^ 
8. Apart from or without regard to something 
else : followed by of: as, independently o/ being 
safe, it is more beneficial. 


the configuration of the planets at Me nativity. (m.dfi.pen'den-tinn), n, 

The town of St. Oaul is a Protestant republtck. indepeu- < 4 . 1 an indmumdet 

dmt qf the abbot, and under the protection of the Sn- J oam® uiaepenaet 


I am independent, sir, 

mistress. ChaHotte BrontS, Jane Eyre, xxzvil. 

2. Not due to or connected with dependence ; 
pertaining to or permitting freedom of action; 
free of control or restraint : as, an independent 
income, estate, or position ; inaipendent action. 

Choosing rather for 

A dry but independent orust, hard earn’d. 

Cowper, Task, iv. 409. 


Dispose lights and shadows, without finishing every- 
thing independentltf the one qf the other. Dryden. 

Indepeiideniiy qf the strength of its works, it [Tarento] 
was reuderod nearly Inaooessible by ita natural position. 

Prceeott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 10. 


3. Not subject to bias or infiuence; self-di- independillgt (in-de-pen ding), a. [< fn-® 4* 
renting. depending.^ Not depending or dependent; in- 

Fot a* that, an’ a* that, ^ dependent. 


His riband, star, on' a* that 
The man o* independetd mind. 

He looks an* laughs at a' that 

Hume, For A’ That 


These, therefore, being distinct and proper oetlona do 


neceMirily evince eJOivndept^i^ and M^snj 


4. Proceeding from or expressive of a spirit indepravatet (in-dep'rfrvat), a. 
- • - ^ eSgy; Helf-oonfl&nt: pramtns, imoomipted, < L. »«- 


uona d 

^ ibsiitliiu 

Bp. Hail, Invisible World, IL 1 . 

[< LL. inde- 
pnv. + depra- 
mtus, pp. of dejrrdvare^ corrupt, deprave: see 
depraoe?] Undepraved; pure. 


of independence; free; , 

bold ; unconstrained: as, an independent air or 
manner.— 6. Irrespective; exclusive: without 

taking note or notice : followed by of, g irt tbi^ Wounds, tbe«i Woundes ind^prauutA 

A gradual change Is also more beneficial, independent ^ ^ one u os or myw^^ Boode^ p. SB 

its being more safe. Brougham. . - , ... t . j 

I mean the account of that obligation in general under hvtii'JUw 

whinb we conceive ourselves bound to obey a law, inde- prccanlis, that cannot be averted by pr^er, < 
pendent q/’ those resources which the law provides for its tn- pnv. + (Uprecabilis (LL.), that may be en- 
own enforoemout R. Ward, treated: see drpreedble,1 Incapable of being 

6. rm>.] Of or pertaining to the Independents deprecated. Votes, 1717. 
or Gongregationalists ; belonging to the Indo- InoeprelienBiblet (in-dep-rf-hen'si-bl), a, [< 


LL. ittdeffrehensibilis, iudiscoverable, < tn-priv. 
+ ^deprclwnsibilis, that can be seized: see dep- 
rehmaihle.'] Incapable of being seized or appre- 
hended; incomprehensible. 

A case perplexed and MepreihentiUe. 

Bp. Morton, Discharge of Imput, p. 17A 


pendents. 

A very famous Independent minister was head of a col- 
lege ill those times. Addiem, Spectator. 

How had that man of God and exemplary Independent 
minister, Mr. Ainsworth, of porsocuted sanctity, conduct- 
ed himself when a similar ocoosioii bod befallen him at 
Amsterdam? George Bliot, reMz Holt, xv. . 

7. In math,, not depending upon another for indei^vable (in-df-pri’va-bl), a. [< <w-J + 
its value: said of a quantity or function.— dgjrivohle.J 1. ^capable of being demved,— 

8. Having a competency; able to live well Incapable of being taken away. [Bare.] 

Omt gw emu <A tbe ndghbj^^ 8krtoh.Bix*, p. MW. inder (in'dte), a. and «. [ME. *inder (in adv. 

Fimetlons independent of a sronp of operations. inderly),y9x, of enter, entire : see entire,^ Z.t a, 
a set of n functions such that nunc ofthe n operattous or Entire. 

A Urgognantity. [Prov. 

choid that is complete, 

needing another chord 

of it— Independent oircults, in math. See eircuit— 


it <Sqrd or iia^dny; inl^^^^ 1 

etc, concordant, and final in itself, not , [MB., a var. of ent€> ly, entirely, j 

ord to form a resolution or completion Entirely; fully. 


jlii Wj rreieiws^ ktw 

todep(gndSift_edgup«ny,^0|^g^^ 


the nouns. — ! 

ing four drills so aminged'that Mch drill in tnrii may be 
UBM in forming the oomo hole. See drtfii.— indopin- 
dent oQuatlonit see conation.— mdspondent Bfin- 
|sll^Xn»ir«di of HsuohitsL SeeoSnn*A--Indopsn- 
dont puty. Same as Greenback party (which see, un< 


For certcyne riie was right inderly ftiyre, 

And, as the writeng maklth remembrauncA 
fliUl womanly of speoho and countenaunce. 

Gencrydee (E. E. T. 8 .)^ L STB. 
Than whan ache wlste it indtriy, 

Myii hope schnlde be the more. 

..otuv. .» Goiww, MS. Soc. Antlq. 184, f. 7A (HolifuMlL) 

IndnradHittniaiw).^^ indeaeribable (in-dea-kri'ba-bl), a. and a. [< 

SMaienoniiik-Byn.6.c<wp«i/o(<(mat/ii<Jv«i^ See inJ» + demibable.} 1. a. Kot deMribaUe; in- 

'HKTirOne who act. with independent; hm™. .n«he. 

Jtwho aet. in aooordanoe with hiaown will,’ „ «• Trouaers. [A hunonma eiqihe- 

judgment, or conaoienoe.-^a. [«« 3 »-] Eoefe*., ^ ^ ^ ...... 

one who maintalna the pnneiplea of Ind^n- ^ wt 

deney, or the freedom of the local ehtuoh from faiinni-ribablT «- j— '-- * Ti n ode In an 

so aa not to ^dmlt of 

pendents of England differ from the Congregariotudisto . r/ imJh - 4 - 

of the United Btatea in laying leaa itresa upon and making mdeSCninilWe (in-des-krip ttv), a. t 

less proviiion for the fellowahip of the looal ohurchea. deseriptwe.'] Not descriptive; not oontaiiiiiig 
The name Congregatic^Uite^ assom^by both toe Eng- description. rBare.l 

liah and Ainmoati bodies : the use of the name Indepen /|„ n ** ® -4- ifnanrtf 1 

dent at a denominational title ia almost exMusivety eon- ^ *^ 7 . v h ^ 

fined to GnatBrltoin. TheBngUtotndipendMitai&lned Lack of merit or desert. [Bue.] 
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l!Umf€mnind§mlihktgivBBmetmn. mlBato MiliiL In a Mrte 

med$, Ljrliiff IxiFtt, U. 1. by. the poweri « an indetenninate quantity.^ 

iadMdllMlt (in -des ' i -neni), a. [s It. indm- 
nente; < in-B + dewi/rnt. J Not ceaning; peipeti- 

nal. [Bare.] 

The last kind of activity . . . le much nioi'e noble, more ■!■ ■■ no/:.. a& 

indeainent, and Indefeaidble than the flmt mdit 6 nillliat 61 l 6 B 8 (m-df -t6r xm-Mt-neah n. 

A, Jkupter, Human Sonia 1. 8fii. The character of being indeterminate ; lack of 
ladaslllilltly (in-des'i-ngnt-li), adi\ Without settled limits; want of precision; indeflnitenoBS. 


precision. 

The nnpraotiaed mind . . . indtUrminaMy feela and 
thiiika about Itaelf and the fiidd of its eslatenoe. 

J, Martineau, MaterlaUam« p. la 


We have but to remember that, growing cluttered to- 
gether aa Oyatera da they muit interfere with one an- 
other in varioua waya and d^ee% to see how the fnde- 
UtrminatsMat at form and the variety of form are ac- 
counted for. B» Speneer, Prin. of Bid., 1 251. 

XndAXOflBditcrmixiatenMS. Saeind^a^ 


cessation. [Bare.] 

His verdant Uood 

In brisk saltation circulates and flows 
Jhidmfinmtly vigorous. 

C. Smart, The Hqp-Oaiden, i. 

InStendfiattoa (in-af .t6r.mi-ii*'8h»n), n. r® 

liid«atir^biUl7 (to-df-atruk^i-wi'i-ti), «. * f; 

[= P. indestruttUmuS s Hp. indestrueHbUidad *«<Mmninag^ m It. fnM^naeioM, m 
i:l?g.inde8trupHbm4ade; MiH^+destructi- + de^natum.^ Lack of determlMtion; an 
mty.1 The character of being indOBtructible ; o' waver^ state, as of the mind } 

as, fhS indestrucHMity of matter and energy, """* 
ladertmettble (in-d^-stmk'ti-bl), a. ' 
indettrueUMe 

»tijetivel = It tnamrvttmie; as in-» + (mtruc- oiii™r<»”oTtjfo'ciitt«e. 
fiWe.] Not destruetible; incapable of being (in-de-tOr'mind), o, 

Btroyed. rained. 

Our consciousness of the Absdute Is not negative but ^-3 , 

positive, and is the one indeittntetHile clement of conscious- S? J faSJjS 1 

ness,<‘ which persists at all Umes, under uU olrciimstanoes^ T**® ^®P^ « 

and cannot cease untU consciousness ceasoa” Universal Beauty, v. 

//. Spencer, Pop. ScL Mo., XXV. 456. inddteziolxiiflni (in-df-tdr'mi-nizm), n. [< 
l^estnietibleneBB (iu-d$-struk^ti-bl-nes), N. + flcterminum,) The doctrine that, though tbe 


want of fixed or sta^ direction. 

iddble (in^l$-Btruk'ti-bl), a. By contingents I understand all things which m» be 

I = It. tndtsttythmle ; as fw-® + d^tme^ ourrence of the cause. Abp. Jlra/mKaU, Ans. to Hoboca 


UndetCF- 


will is somewhat influenced by motives, it is 
not entirely governed by them, but has a eer- 
tain freedom and spontaneity. Bodfffion. 

The cloisters at Christendom resounded . . . with dis- 
putations atiout determinism and inditartninUtn. 

Pop. Sei. Mo., XX. 441. 


Indestructibility 

indefltrnctibly (in-df-struk'ti-bli), adv. So as 
to be indestructible. 

IndHtenninable ( in-de46r'mi>n^bl), a. [as V. 
indSterminablessHp. indctermitmb(e*ss Pg. indft^ 

tarminavclss It. indettirminabiU. < LL. ^ ^ . r * .v . 

nd/MbiUs, that cannot be deflaod, < in- priv. + IndetermlBlrt (m-df-tdr'mJ-nist), «. [As ««- 
detemtuoWi», that can be defined: eee deter- detemniMsm + -«<.] A beUever m indetermi- 
Mteoble.] 1. Incapable of being determined, ^ ... ... 

aseertainod, or fixed. ’ Indertegiliatet (m-4(^v6r'^^^^ + 

Bith.rth.,»«aouto<«drt««(»«w^or.wiaohi.im^ devirgmate or depnved of 

men will never be convinced. 

Jsr. Taylor, Works (ed. 183C\ I. Ded. vS?***!!!!*!! ind 'ratnate 

2. Not to be determined or ended; iniermina- ^ * Chajman, Hmn^c Hymn to Venna 

ble. [Bare.] Indewotet (in-df-v6t'), a. [= P. indent = Sp. 

Hlsn^ciryiBin<i()f4wm4na5l0andnnaltemblc, ever re- Pg, indevoto = It. indevoto, indivolo, < LL. f»- 
memberingtodousg^ WorkarM laar.^ T -w dovotus, undevout, < iw-priv. + L. dm^otwi, at- 
« T« daw .A • (od. 1885) I. 37. tached/ faithful, iIl. devout: see dm>ote, deimt, 

8. In not definable ;mcapable of spe- a.] Not devout, -indevont. 

oialieation: eaid of a epeoimon which, from its ibow » mmr of th. «me mminont., red m e«to. 
nature or condition, cannot be properly class)- vote an aga Bentley, Letters, p* isi. 

iBAeA^blm (in^^tto'mi-na.bl-noe),*^*^jJ,g”-^^^^ + eforotod.] 

#». The character of being indetermfnablc. ^ j ^ 

fadHtermi&ato (in-de-t6i^i.nat), a. [< ME. 
indetermwat == ¥. r= Sp. Pg. <nrh> ^ chanccUoj^ Dialogue^ ML, note. 

iiKievotion (in-df-vo'sh^n), n. \ss P. inMoo- 
^ ^ t/ow s Sp. indevocion ss Pg. indfmgdo = It. 

as fw-8 + devotion."] 


termimtus, defined, limited ; see determinate, a.] 
Not determinate ; not settled or fixed ; not def- 
inite; uncertain; not precise; not exclusively 
possessing either of a pair of contradictory at- 
tributes. 


imtevosUme, indivo&ione; 

Lack of devotion; absence of devout affec- 
tions; impiety; irreligion. 

If we live in an ago of indvwdion, we think ourselves 
well assoiied If we be wanner than tbolr lea 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1836), I. 57. 

The greatness of the example may entice us on a little 
further than the coitums of the world, or our own 4tide- 
voUone, would engage na 

^ , Jor. Taylor, Works (ed. 18S5), 1. 84. 

tadeyOTt (ia-d^vout'), a. f< + dtmttt. 
etsrmtfUMe number of successions. Ct . %ndevote.] Not devout; irreligious. 


The greatest part of the questions and controversies 
that pendex mankind, dancing on the doubtful and uii- 
pertaln use of words, or (which is the same) indotetminatie 
ideas, which these are made to atand for. 

Idoeke, Human l^ndentanding, To the Reader. 
The 

atone 

an indeUrminaU 


Newton, (^ticks. 

siULlyBiB, a branch of algebra in which 

ind«t (m'dek.), pi. i^Unk^ CM^i- 


number of solutions is indefinite.— mdgtflnnliiats 00- 
OflUflMlts, in tniMA, a method of analysii invented by Bes- 
cartea the principle of which conaiinB in this, that if we 
have an equation of the form 

A + fis; + G»2<flkBa-f4tc.>0^ 

In which the ooefflclenta A, B, G are constant, and x a 
variable which may be suppoaed as small aa we* please, 
^hrtJthese^oo egdfflU^ is necessarily 

of the fo^^*^ M^SS^iiRte 

“.g»OxoD, 00, *0,100, etc., 

whom vMnes we indetenninate until some equation 
is estab^hed between the two quantities which enter 
each of theim--]&dotsiniilaato InflorosooiiooLin 
^f. , sam e as indti^nUo inJlorotoonBe. Beeinciltdnite.— Xu- 
dgftgrnilnits multlxmr, in ob., a multiplier whoee 
value Is at first left indeterminMa and afterward fixed 
to suit the exigenoieB of the problem.— HtditonnlBato 
**ii^ln ffsato., a problem which admiteof an infinite 
r cf aolntioni^ or one in which there are fewer im< 


A wretched, careless, indevout spirit 

Jer. Taylor, Sermon (1668X 


Hcz, -di-sSz). [Formerly also indice (< F.); 

F. index, formerly indioe ss Sp. indioe s Pg. It. 
indice, an index, < L. index (indic~), a discover- 
er, informer, spy ; of things, an indicator, the 
forefinger, a title, superscription; < indicare, 
point out, show: see indicate,] 1. That which 
points out; anything that shows, indicates, or 
manifests. 

Whatever stripes of Ill-luck la Fleur met with in his 
journeyings, there was no <fulsa in his physiognomy to 
point them out by. Sterne, Sentimental Journey, p> 84. 

The standing anny, the anen^ the camp, and the gib- 
bet do not appertain to man. They only lerve as an in- 
dex to show imere man is now ; what a bad, ungoverned 
temper he has. what sn ugly neighbor he is ; how his af- 
fections halt ; now low his hope liea HmerMii,War. 

2. In logie, a sign which signifies its object by 
virtue of being really connected with it. De- 
monstrative and rdative jwononns are nearly pure itidl- 
oes, becaoae they denote things without describing them ; 
so ate the letters on a geommeal diagram, and the sub- 


Indis 

8. Something intended to point out, gnidie, or 
direct, as the hand of a clock or a steam-gi^, 
the style of a sun-dial, an arm of a guide-post, 
or the figure of a hand (I3^‘). 

There was a sun-dial in the centre of the court: the 
sun shone on the brazen plate, and the shadow of the 
iiidea tell on the line of noon. 

PeoBoek, Melinoourly xxxil. 

4. A detailed alphabetic (or, rarely, classi- 
fied) list or table of the topics, names of per- 
sons, places, etc., treated or mentioned in a 
book or a series of books, pointing out their 
exact positions in the volume. 

Hethinks 'tis a xdtiful piece of knowledge' that can be 
learnt from an index, and a poor ambition to be rich in 
the inventory of another'i treasure. 

QlanoUte, Vanity of Dogmatizing, xv. 

English grammars usually draw the distinction that 
imdexee Is the form used in speaking of the plural of inciaa, 
as of a book, while indieee is the scientulo^tenn, aa in 
algebra. N. and Q., fitb ser., X. to. 

6t. }r*relude; prologue. 

Ah me, what act 

That roan ao loud, and thunders in the indent 

Shak., Hamlet^ liL 4. 

An index and obscure prologue to the hlstoiy of lust 
and foul thoughts. ' Othellq, 11. 1. 

6. (c) In anat,, the forefinger or pointi^ finger. 
(b) in omith., the principal or middle digit of the 
wing of a bira : so called by those who hold that 
it is homologous with the forefinger of a mam- 
mal; by those who hold that the middle digit 
of the wing is the middle digit of a mammal, 
the poUex or thumb of a bird’s wing is called the 
index. -^7, In math,, the flgiu^ or letter which 
shows to what power a quantity is involved; the 
exponent, in the theory qfnutnlwri the index at a num- 
ber to a given baae for a given prime modulus of which that 
base is a prime root is the itidex at the power of the base 
which is congruous to the number. (Seeesiponenfj^S.) Hie 
index-law is the principle that atoc mat-i c, I'be word 
index is, besides used in various special aensca in mathe- 
matics. See phrases ladow. 

8. In crystal., in tho notation of Wliewell and 
Miller, one of three wliole numbers which de- 
fine the position of a face of a crystal : in the 
notation of Bravais, four numbers constitute 
tho indices of a face of a hexagonal crystal.— 

9. In musical notation, a direct.— 10. [cap,] 
Same as Index Expurgaimim. 

Tho Index and Inquisition stiU survive^ and the oen- 
aurcs of tho Church are not obsolete^ though her last 
oflloes are more frequently rejected than withheld. 

Quarterly Bev., CXLV. 897. 

filvsdlir, basllfir, esphaUo, fludal, etc., index, see 
^ntowKrtfy.-. TOMrlmlnaTittt.1 indSX. See /iiicfimi- 
fianiai.— XndflX finger. See def. 6 (sX and index-finger, 
-index litoromm ProbitaltOTiim (index of Prohibit- 
ed Books), index SzpUTgatorlue (Expurgatory IndexX 
catalogues of books comprising respectively those which 
Roman Catholics arc absolutely forbidden to read, and 
those which they must not read unless in editions expur- 
gated of objeotionablo paasages. Tliey are prepared \xr the 
Congregation at the Index, a body of cardinals and their 
aislstanta. Pope Paul IV. published a list at forbidden 
books In 1557 and 1559. The (k)uncil of Trent in 1582 at- 
tempted the regulation of the matter, but finally referred 
it to the Pope. He (lius IV.) publluied the “ Index Td- 
dentlnus" in 1584, often reprinted with additions under 
tho title ** Index Librorum mhibitorum.*'— IPiifiZ Of a 
line relatively to a q^ric surface, the quotieiit of the 
square of its secant^ the fourth power of the pand- 
it semidiameter.— mOfiX Of a logsxltlun, otherwise 
called the eharacteriidi^ the integral part which precedes 
the logarithm, and is always one loss than the number of 
integral figures in the given number. Thus, if the given 
number consist of four figures, the Index of its logarithm 
Is 8; if of five figures the index is 4, and so on. Seolopo- 
rtikm.— IndOX Of a piano relatively to aquadric surface, 
the product of its distances from its pole and from the 
center of the quadric.- Index of a point ndatlvcly to a 
quadric surface, the product of its twb distances from the 
surface in any dlreotlun divided by the square of the paral- 
lel Bomidliuneter.- mdox Of a Boriofl of onrvos of order 
nsatisiyingi n(n -h 8)— 1 conditions, tho number of these 
curves passing through an arbitrary point— mdfiX Of, 
ftlotloiL flame az ooiffleient </>WcMo»» (which zea under 
eosjieisniX— mdix oflndotonplnatwioss of aprohlem, 
the excess of the number of unknowns over that of the 
reelly independent equations. -IndiX of rofiraotlon, in 
qptioe, the ratio between the sines of the angles of luol- 
denoe and refraction far any at Itobt paasing from one 
medium (usually the air) into saomer. Hins, ibis ratio 
for a ray paasing from air into water is about 4: 8, or, more 
exaetty, 1.886, whidh is therefore the index of refraetton 


Also called rtffractive index. See rafroeMon. 

The index cf nfiraetion in the passage of light from one 
medium into another must be equal to the relation that 
opagation of Ifirht in the first medium 
Ity in the aeoono. 

Lommsl, Light (trana.), p. 288. 



S I omdlttona than there are unknown or required re- , 

.--IfidflilflnBtaato quaatity, in math., a quantity aorlpt numbera which in algebra disunguiBh one value 
ndmtta ofanM^te number of values.— IftdOlir* team another without abowing what tboae values are. 


^ , an index of subieoti.— IlidiX THriNiraill, 

an index of words; a verbal index, 
i&dix (in'deks), v. t. [< index, n.] 1, To point 
out, as an index ; indicate. [Bare.] 

Whoee iron-giuy wool and wrinkled face todseed his w 
at near seventy yeara. The Century, XXIX. 888. 

2. To make an index to, or place in an index: 
as, to index a book, or the contents of a book. 



muBtfi art fhe BomorMt Oonntgr noorda kept? Ha?e 
thej been indemd end oelendered; or are they itlll in ut- 
ter oonluioii? N. tmd Q., 7th aer., U. 69. 

indn-GOmetioil (in^dekn-kQ-rek^shf^n), n. In 
astran,, the correotion that has to be applied to 
an observation taken with an instrument that 
has an index-error. 

Index-digit (inMeks-dij^it), n. The forefinger ; 
the index-finger; also, that digit in other ani- 
mals which represents the human index, 
index-error (ih^deks-er^or), n. The reading of 
the graduated limb of an astronomical or o&er 
instrument in the position of the telescope in 
which the reading ought to be zero, 
index-finger (in'deks-fing^gtr), n. The fore- 
finger : so called from its beingused in pointing, 
index-gage (in^deks-gaj), n. A measuring in- 
strument with a pointer and dial, or some other 
means of indicating the distance between its 
Jms. The object to be measured is placed be- 
tween the Jaws, and the scale gives the mea- 
surement. 

indmc-glase (In'deks-glks), n. In reflecting as- 
tronomical instruments, a plane speculum, or 
mirror of quicksilvered glass, which moves with 
the index, and is designed to teflect the image 
of the sun or other object upon the horizon- 
glass, whence it is again reflected to the eye of 
the observer. See sextant 
iMorical (in-dek'si-l^l, a. [< index + -^1.] 
Having the form of an Index; pertaining to an 
index. 

Besides lists ot indexes and indeerieol works. 

r/^^nMri0an,Vm.Se7. 

indexically (in-dek'si-kal-i), adv. In the man- 
ner of anTnaex. 

1 would have the names of those soilbblers printed <*t- 
d§aBiettUp at the beginning or end of the poem, with an 
aooount of their works for the reader. Swift. 

index-law(in'deks-lft).». la math. Seeindex,7. 
indfiXleSB (in'deks-les), a. [< index -less.] 
Destitute of an index. 


My bewildering indaelsis state. 


Oarhd^i, In Fronde. 
I, n. The state 
are.] 


of being without an index. 

Certainly no reader of the last year's volume of the Ga- 
xette can oomplain, in Carlylean phrase, of ita indMlettneM, 
Amsr. JfaluraUMt, XXII. 174. 

Index-machine (in'deks-m{|r8hdn^),n. Inireaf;- 
infft a modification of the Jacquard loom me- 
chanism, in which the cards of the original 
Jacquard device are replaced by a sheeming 
motion, effecting the same results as the cards 
so far afi the pattern is concerned, but afford- 


itive device ; a dbbby. in ouo form of Indoz-ma- 
chine pins arranged in accordance with the prescribed 
pattoni are inserts in the ban or slats of a lath-work, the 
ban oorrespoiiding to the cards of the older device. In all 
kinds ot index-machines the devices employed have fur 
their object to throw in or out of action a series of hooks 
or bars which actuate the healds to form a shed for the 
passage of the ahuttle according to a prevloualy ooneeived 
system. The attachment is sometimes plaoea at the top 
and sometimes at the end of the loom. In Eodes's im- 
provement a device is added for throwing the ahedding 
motion out of action, and to permit the weaving of plain 
harden for handkerchief^ etc. 

(iu-deks-tcr'i-ti), n. [s F. 
s + dexteritjy"] Lack of dexterity, 


t^t^; as 1 

skill, or readiness in any respect ; clumsiness; 
awkwardness; unskilfulness. 

The inOexterity ot our oonsumptlon-aaren demonstrates 
their dimness in beholding its causes. 

Harvey, Consumptions. 

indfine (ind^fSn^ n. [L*., < ind, head, + Jlne, 
tribe, family.] One of the ^oups into whioh the 
ancient Iriirii clans were divided. See geiJfine. 
The eldest member ot the lerflne moved into the 7nd- 

e ie; and the eldest member of the Jntt/lne pissed out at 
e ocgaulsation altogether. 

Maine, Early Hist of Instttntlons, p. 90D. 

India (in'di-4}. [< L. India, < Gr. 'Iv^Ul India: 
see Indian.] In an attributive use: Indian; 
pertaining to India or the East Indies; made in, 
named from, or oonneoted with India: as, In- 
dto goods; the India trade, in English law or 


usage India generally means *<a]] territories and places 
within her Majesty's dominions whish are subject to the 
OovemoivGeneral of India.” The principal territories 
under Brltlih administration are Ben^, Madras, Bom- 
Iwy, Northwestern Provinoes, Oentrsl novlnoei, PanJSh, 
Assam, and Burma. Many native states are under British 
protection.— Bast India Oompaay, a oompany formed 
for carrying on oommeroe in India and thelw Indies. 
Various oompanles were organiied under this name about 
the s^enteeiith oeutury, as the Dutch, Bwedldi, Danish, 
Freuj^sto, Bast India Companies. The most famous was 
the English East India Company, chartered in 1600; It 
founded many factories in India in the seventeenth oen- 


power 

nyaoc 


in the eighteenth acquired extensive poUtioal 
-- over a large part of the oountra. It vras governed 

a oourt of dirmitonL chosen from the wealthiest stook- 

A Joint share in the government was In 1764 given 
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to a board of oontiol In London, and In 18M the property 
of the company was vested In the crown and adminimerea 
for It by the company; but in consequence of the Indian 
mutiny of 18B7-M all power was In 1858 transferred to the 
crown.— ludls oottra, a heavy kind of hgured chinta, 
uaed for nphblstwlng.— DuUa aotika. In London, exten- 
sive docks and warehouses for the sooommodatioii of the 
shipping eiigty^ in the East and West India trade.— 
UlAGt Ink, orOblns lak, or Ohingga InlL a black pig- 
ment made originally and principally in (Xiina and Jiman 
(though inferior Imitatlona are made elsewhere> It is 
probably madefrom a oarafnlly prepared lampblack, whioh 
uformed into apaate withasofutlon of gnm in water and 
firessed into and dried in molda, fanning sticks of vari- 
ous shapes. Also Indian fnk.— InflIS msttliv, a kind of 
grass matting made in India, usually from Cypmw wrym- 
COMM-— India xnulL a thin, soft muaiin made in India, 
and uaed for dresses and trimmings. Bee mtiU.— l&dla 
mynlL Bee myirk.— mfUa oplimL Bee In- 

dia papsr, a thlnjkift^ absorbent paper, usually of a psle- 
bnfl lin^ made in China and Japan, and imitated in Europe 
and the United Btatea, where it ta used for the first or 
finest Impressions of engravings oalled India proqfg.-^ 
India proof, an early and choloe impresalon taken from 
an engraved plate or mook on India paper.— India rnb- 
bsr. Bee ifidWttkber.— India BCnnA B6eseniia.—&i- 
dtyt ihawl, a Cashmere ahavriT BaeOttMhmere. 
IndiadGm (in-di^p-dem), v. t [< in-^ + diadm.] 
To place or act in a diadem, as a gem. [Rare.] 
Whereto fhall that be llkenedf to what gem 
Indiadmedf Southey. 

Indiaman (iu'di-|-m^),n.; pi. Jndiaitidn (-men). 
In general, a ship engaged in the India trade ; 
apeciflcally and Btrictly, a ship of large ton- 
nage, formerly officeTea and armed by the Eaat 
India Company for that trade. 

Indian (in^di-an), a. andn. [AIbo in XT. S. ool- 
loq. or dial, uae I^in, Injun; = F. Indian s Sp. 
Pg. It. Indiana (ci. D. Indiaansoh as G. Indian- 
iseh SB Dan. Sw. Indiansk, a.), < LL. Jndianus, 
< L. India, Gr. •Iv6ia, India, L. Indus, Gr. *lv66g, 
an Indian. < L. Indus, Gr. *Xv66c, the river bo 
called, OPern. Hindu, Zend Hindu, Pers. Hind. 
Hind, < Skt. sindhu, a river.] I. a. 1. Of, per- 
taining, or relating to India or to the Indies 
(now spocifloally oalled the East Indies in die- 
tinctlon from the West Indies), or to the lan- 
guages of India. 

The springs 

Of Ganges or Hydaspes Indian streams. 

MiUon, F. L, UL 486. 

Ere yet tho mom 
Breaks hither over Indian seas. 

Temyeon, In Memoriam, xxvi. 

8. Pertaining or relating (ci) originally to the 
West Indies or their inhabitants ; {h) now, in an 
extended sense, to the whole race of American 
Indians or aborigines: as, Indian arrows; an 
Indian blanket; an Indian name. 

Then smote tho Indian tomahawk 
On oraahing door and shattering lock. 

WkiSrier, Peutucket 
Liiten to this Indian Legend, 

To this Song of Hiawatha I 

lonyfeUow, Hiawaths Frol. 

3. Made of maize or Indian com: as, Indian 
meal; iadian bread. 

It X don't make a Johnny-cake every day, Kter says ** ^s 
why don't you make some /ndian bread?” 

Mre. Whitehar. Widow Bedott, p. 70. 
OomxiilaBloiier Of Ifldlaii AJIhlrs, an officer of the Into- 

v^tb^Sr^nuei^t of the Indhm’trihes and^f^^ 
traniectlonsof the government with them.— Bast Indian 
oork-tioe. 8eee^.(rae.- Indian. aomUto., Same as 
M Moiwts (whioh ses under oeonffc).— Indiail aieiicy. 
Bee agenay, 4.— Indlail applB, the May appls Poa^yl- 
lum pskotunk— fiidiaii arouteotiire, the arohiteoture 
peculiar to India or Hindustan. It comprehends a neat 
variety of ityles which have been dassifled as the md- 
dhist styles M exemplified not only in the Buddhist 
works within the borders of Hindustan, but also In thoae 
of Buni^ O^on, Javs China, and Tibet (see Buddhiaty, 
the Jsin style, developed from predxistlim stgdcB after 
A. D. 450: the Dravldian or Tamul style oT mthem In- 
dia (see z^iiO; the Northern Hindu, Indo-Aryan, or 
Santtrit ityls a oognate style occurring in the valltyof 
the Gangei and Ito tributaries (see SanekriOi the 
lukyan nyle, prewdling in the intemediate region be- 
tween the Ian two ; tho Modem Hindu, Indlan-Baraoenio, 
or Mohsminedan, oomprehendlng the fonns aseained by 
Indian ai^teotnre under the influenoe of Mobsmme- 
dan ideas and traditions; and the locri devdopmenta pe- 
oullar to Cadunere and some other distriots. No stone 
arohiteoture existed in India before 850 B. a Theeariieat 
stone buildings reproduce dosdy the details and oonstmo- 
tive fonns of me elabarately framed and decorated wooden 
architecture previoudy praoUsed, forma more proper to 
construction in stone being graanslly devdoiM* The 
bnlldingB of the first five or six oentnries of stone archi- 
tecture are Buddhist. Among the most remarkable of 
the works of Indian architecture are the rook-ont temples 
and halli, such as those at Ello^ whera seriei of oonrta 
pillared duunben, porches, oelli, and dolsten extend 
for miles, an excavated tram the solid rook, and covered 
with elaborate carving. Lc^towm rod pMK>^and 
the Qonlod pseudo-domea of the Jalna built u borlson- 
tal oonrses, are dio charaoteriitio. A qrstem of horlaon- 
tal architravei Is oonilitentiy applied : and many of the 
piers and odumni in the later works dis|^ oMala re- 


soeuttveiy traoed, In spite of i 

to Bnropean sit, as in the pelsce c 

deoomtfon is usually exceedingly rich and verted, tnCra- 
dudng freely human and animal forms, and often eov- 



Indian Architacture, Dravidian ityle. 
fJetail of Horsa Court, Temple of Madura. 

ering piers, arches, and flat surfaces, both without and 
within. Sculpture was at ita best in the fourth end fifth 
oentnries A. n., but shows tho Orientd ohanoterfstio of 
decline almost from the beginning. Anlmds and botani- 
od details are well done ; the human figure though life- 
like, is oonventionalised and not beautiful. Indian archi- 
tecture haa been very thoroughly and intdligently treated 
by native writers.— mdlail Dtlm, the purple trflllum or 
hlrthroot, a native of North America. Bee Trillium,^ 
IndlaatiBriLbiijpbMiLbee-]^. Beethenouim-;lB- 
dlaa bBRY, Anarnirta panieulata, a OUmhiim shrub of 
tlie naturu order Menil^ermaom. a native oilndla and 
the Malay Islands. It heirs panicles of flowersl to 14 fset 
long. The frnit, when dried, is known as Go 00 iilusiiMit 0 ii#. 
See Coeeulue.-^ DuUzii blEa. Same as indtyo.— Ikdlaa 
broad. Beedef.8.— Ikdla&tfllldkWBBd. Beeekisfeiiiiid. 
— IfldiandiooolAtB. BeeCkmm.— liidliuioinb,ahsavy 
club shaped somewhat like a large bottl^ nicwl in gym- 
nastic exercises to devdop the muscles of the arma chest, 
etc.— iBdiailOOPil Ssmeaawkiteda»ifiMr^rM<n(wbloh 
see, under dornmar-rsdn).— IndlBJi oora, a native Amer- 
ican plant, Zea Maye, otherwise called maue, and Its fruit. 
Beemaiss. 

The Bummers [In New England] are commonly hot and 
dry, there being iddom any Rain, yet are the Harvests 
good, tho Indian Com requiring more heat than wet to 
ripen it. 8. (Zarke, Flantations of the Englkh In 

lAmerioa (1670), p. El. 

colidhrpaBB, a name sometimes given to the 
Bermuda graaa Cynoaim Baetylon. Bee Bgmiuda grots, 
under g9imr#.—nialail OonEOUi Aot. Bee eofinefL— Ik- 
dlan country, a term whioh has varied in application 
with the changes in Indian occupation of lands within tho 
territory of the United States, It Is now understood as 
meaning all the country to which the Indian title has not 
been exiingniahed, whether within a reservation or not, 
except, porhape, the regions oooupied by Indians in Alaska, 
whose tlUe to the soil, or right of oconpanoy, is diqmted. 
— DuUsii oroiB. Beecrmw.— XndlaAOroonBianamefor 
some of the qpeoles of the genus Ceelogyne {PteUme\ of 
the Orehidtee, They are dwarf epiphytal idauts wm 
large, handaorndv colored flowers, and are nativss of the 
alpine regiona of northern India.— IhdlaA onouxubir. 
BameaBeueiifii5er-root.--indUuiOIIXTaxit. Seeeurriinis. 
-Indian dart or darMron, a peculiar harpoon used 
in killing swordfish.— Hunan drnft.a name for tobMoot. 
Haree. 

His breath oompoiuided of strong English heere 

And tb' Indian drug would suffer none oome neerei 

John Taylor, Works (16MA 
Indian Blmjherilppeiy rim, UlmtiM/uleo.— IndlanfluU 
palUL fUTBee the nouns.— Indian flli. BovJU^. 
The^party • . . moved up the I»thwa;f In ringl e or /f ^ 


dianfiti 


Seott, Waverley, xxxvifl. 


Ite^a pyrotechnic composition^ ”yB as a s ignal - 


light, oouslsnng of sulfur, realgar, and niter. It L— ^ 
irii^.ahrilliant white flame.— Indian fbrt. Bvomomnd' 


mdian ffaranluitt. Bee gerofiiiMi.— i 
glniaar. Same aa ufild ginger. See gingerl,—t 

Svlr. one who takes back a gift after having beito 

upon another: in allusion tothefsot that an Indian eimols 
an equivalent for his gift or Its retam. [Oolloq., UTB.]— 
gxmaa. Bee twillsL— Baase 



(o) 8aiiieasMsty<jMMlcMv,& (Baro] 
He wu makiiig his breakiist from aptodtiioas I 
dii^ filled with milk and Jndkmpudmg. 

Irdog, - 



Xndiaii 

0) A iMind, boiled, or eteemed pudding made with Indlen 
meal, molaaaaa. and auet^ and in New England in fonuor 
tinea almoat nnlveraally, and atlll quite exteualyeiy, form- 
ing a part of the Sundi^ dinner. 

The Indian pudding^ with Ita gelatinous softneai^ na- 
tored Inr long and pauent brooding in the motherly old 
fl. A Stowe, Minister’s Wooing, xvL 


States, a period in autumn ^aracteriaod by ealm and ab- 
sence of rain. This oondltioii is especiaUjr well mani- 
fested in the upper Mississippi volley, wheio It is in oon- 
Vlonous contrast with the ollmatic phenomena wliioh pre- 
cede and follow it West of the bolt of States ^iig adja- 
cent to the Hiaslsslppl the rainfall is BO small that the chief 
oharaoterlstio of the Indian summer is not exceptional 
enough to exdte attention ; and from the MissiSBippl val- 
ley eastward, the autumnal periods of calm and dryness 
become more and more irregular In their ooonrrenoe, and 
ars^ on the whole, of shorter duration. Hence in the 
Eastern States any p^od of unusually quiet, d^, and 
hagy weather, even lx it lastsonly a few days, may be des- 
ignated the Indian summer, provided it occurs at any 
tune between the middle of September and the early 

of December. The haae which dlls the air at inch tl 

la limply the dust and smoke which are not blown away 
by the wind, but float near the earth’s surface. 1*he name 
is due to the fact that the phenomena of the Indian sum- 
mer are much more distinctly marked in the region chiefly 
occupied hy the Indians at the time this term became cur- 
rent then they are in the more eastern regions, to which 
the white population was chiefly limited prior to the be- 
ginning of the preeent century. 

That deiioious season known as Indian Summer*' Is 
often prolonged into December, when a calm, soft, hagy 
atmosphere fills the sky, through which, day after day, tlie 
sun, shorn of his beam% rises and sets like a globe lire. 

J. W» /War, The Mississippi Valley, P* 
What visionary tints the year puts on, 

When falling leaves falter through mottonless air ! 

LotoeU. An Inaian-Sumnwr Reverie. 

The warm, late days of Indian Summar came in, dreamy 
and calm and lUll, with juat frost enough to crisp the 
ground of a morning, but with warm trances of benignant, 
sunny hours at noon. //. A Stem, Oldtown, p. S87. 

HlgiatohM^a plant, Lobelia infiota : same as gagroot, 

a North American 
idanC, Arieema 
hiphyUum, which 


has a 


acrid 



very act 

root res^bling a 
tmali turnip, one 
or two leaves, di- 
vided into three 
leaflets, and bloi- 
Boms reeombling 
those at plants cl 
the genua 
Indiaii wimut. 

dlEETill^. See 
psBoie.— Qrdgrof 
ilM T”^**** Bn* 
pira, an order in- 
atitntedlul878for 
Britiab subjects in 
India, to commem- 
orate the assump- 
tion by Queen Vic- 
toria of tne title of 
Enmreas of India, 
anoopen to natlvea 
as well as to per- 
sons of European 
astraction.— West 
jbidlaatMXfc. flee 
bartS. 

XI, Ht la A 
member of one 
of the native 
races of India 
or the East In- 
dies; an East 
Indian. 

The fig-tree, not that kind for fruit renown'd, 

But snoh as at this day, to Indiana known, 

In Malabar or Deoan spreads her arms. 

MUton, V. L., lx. 1108. 

8. A European who resides or has resided in 
the East Indies ; an Anglo-Indian. 

He fCkdonel Newoome] appeared at Bath and at Ghel< 
tenham, where, at we know, there arc many old Indiana, 
Thackeray, Newcomeg, xxi. 


Indiuii Turiiij) { /IriiOfma tripHyllum), 
a, infloresc«ni:e, the snathe turned 
b, male, and r. icmale apudia. 


8058 

Mr. Presoott, In Sohooloraft’s Indian TribeiLaleo states 
that the Nc«th American indtons do not prsy to the Great 
Spirit. Skr J. I/ubltoek, Orig. of Civilisation, p. 254. 

BMt a native or an inhabitant of the Bast Indies. 

— Bed IndlMI, one of the aburigines of America : so celled 
from the ooppw color of theli* skin. Also called red man 
and, oolloquudly, twdshin.— West a native or an 

inhabitant of the West Indies. 

Indian (in'di-gn), v. i, [< Indkm^ n., 8.1 To 
^wl about or live like an Indian. [Colloq., 

Jake Marshall and me has been Indianing ronnd these 
’ore woods more times 'n you could count. 

E, A Stowe, Oldtown, p. m 

lndianaite(in-di-an'^it),M. i;<Ind<ono + -<fc2.] 
A kind of white cla;^ found in ijawrenoe county, 
Indiana, and used in making porcelain. 
Indian-arrow (in 'di-an-ar^o), n. The buming- 
bunh, Euonymug ntropurpurea^ a small ornamen- 
tal American shrub. 

Indian-cup (inMi-an-kup), n. A plant of the 
[enuH Sarraeenia n pitcher-plant. 

Jdianeer (in^di-arnCr ». ibdton + -eer.] 
An Indiaman. nbare.] 

Indlan-eye (in'dl-an-i), n. A pink, JHanthus 
plumariwt: so called from the eye-^aped mark- 
ing of the corolla. 

Iniuan-heart (in^di-an-hkrt), n. A plant of 
the genus Cardioiqiarhmm^ particularly 6\ eoWn- 
dum : so called from the prominent, white, heart- 
sliapod soars on the seed, which mark the point 
of attachment. 

Indianian (in-di-an^^), a. and n. [< Indiana 
(see def.) + -iait.] i. n. Of or pertaining to 
Indiana, one of the interior States of the Umted 
States. 

n. n. An inhabitant or a native of the State 
of Indiana. 

Indianist (in'di-an-ist), ». [< Indian + -isl.] 
A student of, or an ei^rt in, the languages 
and history or India. 

The problems remidned unsolved, bocause the Sino- 
logues hud known no Sanskrit and the Indianide had 
known no Chinese. 

F. W. Farrar, likmillee of Speech, p. 18. 

Indlanite (in^di-au-!t), n. [< Indian^ a., 1, 4* 
4t^K\ In mineral., a variety of anorthite found 
in the Oamatic, whore it is the ganguo of corun- 
dum. 

Indlan-pipe (in^di-{^-pip), n. The corpse- 
plant or pme-sap, Mcmtropu unlflora : so named 
from the resomnlanco of the plant when in 
flower to a white olay pipe. See out under 
Monotropa, 

Indian-poke (in'di-an-pok), n. The American 
white or false hellebore, Veratrmi viride. 
Indian-root (inMi-gn-rOt), n. The American 
spikenard, Jralia rhoemosa, 

Indian-sal, Indian-aanl (in'di-gn-sal. -s&l), a. 
A large East Indian tree, Skorea roowfta, the 
wood of which is widely used in Bengal, and 
ranks next to teak. Also called eaUtree. 
Indian's-dream (in'di-^nz-drflm), n. A North 
American fern, relkea atropurpurea. 
Indian-shoe (in'di-gn-shfl), n. The moooasin- 
flower, Cypripediutii: so called from the resem- 
blance of the inflated lip to a moccasin. 
Indian-shot (in^'di-an-shot), n, A plant of the 
genus Vanna, particularly C\ Indiea: so called 
from the hara shot-like seeds, of which there 
are several in the pod. Bee cut under Canna, 
india-mbber (in'df-^rub'to), n. 1. An elastic 
gummy substance, the inspissated Juice of vari- 
ous tropical plants; caoutchonc; gum elastic. 
Thcro arc sisveral plunts which produce india-rubber : an 
Indian plant, Fieua etantioa; several African plants of 
the genus Landoiphia, the most important of which are L. 
Kimi and L. Peteraiana ; and aCJentnl American apecios, 
CaatUloaeUuitioa. BraiillanorCeanrubboris the product 
of Manihot OhriovH. The Bin rubber is tke product of 
several species of the genus Heoea, particulars A. Bra- 
eilienaisandll.Ouianenaie. Bure inoia-rubberTs whitish, 


IndlMittv* 

When odd, and is more easily worked, so that Bs vdtio 


the process at vuloanliaiion was dlaoovsred Aqr Ohariss 
Goodyear in 1844), pure rubber is rardy used, the vuloaa- 
lied or changed rubber being far preferable for almost 
every use. 

2. An overshoe made of indisrrubber. [Colloq., 
U. S.] — nuUR-mblMr trCA the nemo of several trees 
which prodnoe tndla-rabbor, out parttoularly of Fieut 
elaatiea. In Ulorida and the West Indiei F. MunnUata 
is so deslgnatod.— DuUA-rubbsr vine, an But Indian 
twining uclopiadaoeonB plants CiyptoeU^ grandifiora. 
now also introduced apanngly into the West Indies. It 
yields a venr pure caoutobouc. 

In&C (in^ik), a. [< h. IndieuB, < Or. Tvdodc, 
pertaining to India or the Indians, < *lv6ia, In- 
dia, *lv66g, Indian: see Indian,^ Oridnatiiig 
or flourishing in India: a oomprehensive epi- 
thet sometimes applied to the Indo-European 
(Aryan) languages of India, including the an- 
cient Sanskrit, Prakrit, and Pali, and the mod- 
em Hindi, Hindustani, Marathi, Bengali, eto. 

indicalt (iu'di-kal), a. [< L. index (indie--), aii 
index, + -a/.] Belated to or derived from in- 
dexes. 

I oonfeu there is a laiy kind of lioamlng whloh is only 
indietd. tidier, WortUea Norfolk. 


r< NL. indUmm, indi^ 
The natural gluooside 


Indican (inMi-kan), n, 

(see indigo), + -an.] 

(CopHgiNOiy) by the decomposition of which 
indigo blue is produced from the various spe- 
cies of iudigo-producing plants, it forms a trans- 
pirout brown syrup, the aqueous solution of whfe^ hu a 
yellow color, bitter tute, and slightly acid reaction. By 
the action of dilute mineral acids it splits up, fonning in- 
Uno, indigo rod, and Indigluoin. 
cant (inMi-kant), a. and n. [< L. indU 
»r. of {hdieare, show, point out: see 
I. a. Serving to indicate, point out, 


Onr best /fidions, 


In the idleneu and obacurity of 


hame[GrutBrltainl . . . look back with fondness tu the 
oounny where they have boon nseful and distinguished. 

Elpkinatone, in Cblehrooub I. 886. 

8. An aboriginal native of North or South 
America: so named by Columbus and other 
early navtators, who thought that the lands 
dieooveredby them were parts of India, in Eng- 
lUh writers of the sixteenth century this name Is eonflned 
to thou tribu with whom the flpeiuardsoamein contact ; 
■fler moo it Is applied also to the aborlidnal Inhabitants 
at North America generally. 

Most we are ready, I think, for any assanlt of the IndL 


Let thorn oome, if they like, bo It ugamore, saobom, or 
pow-wow. hofE[feEow,CkmrtaldpofMflMStandish^ 
Hewuan/iidfMof fhollwioa, . . . and hadutually 
‘ ^ Westward Ho, x:iA 


by pressure. It is the most freely 

stances. Its elasticity may be removed by stretching it 
and placing it in this conaitton in cold water, but is re- 
gained by immersion in warm water. It yields to preuuro 
in any direction, and returns instantly to its original form 
when the pressure Is removed. Cold renders it hard and 
stiff, but never brittle. Heat makes it supple. It molts 
at a temperature of S48’' E., partially decomposing, and 
forming a vlatiotts mass which does not again become solid 
when cold. It vaporises at 800* F. At a red heat it yields 
a gas at the rate of 8U,000 cubic feet per ton, which has a 
high Illuminatiiig power. When Ignited In oontact with 
the air It bums freely, with a bright flame and a great deal 
of smoke. India-rubber dissolves In Msulphld of carbon, 
naphtha, bensol, washed ether, and ohloroform, and In the 
oils of caJeput, lavender, sassafras, and in turpentine. An 
oily liquid which Is an excellent solvent la obtained from 
the gum Itaelf by em^ng It to a temperature of eoo* F. 


CGn(f-)8, ppr. of {hdieare, show, point out: see 

indicate.f 

or suggest. 

n. n. That which serves to point out or in- 
dicate; specifically, in med., that which indi- 
cates a suitable remedy or treatment, as a 
s:ruiptom or combination of symptoms, or the 
historv of the case. 

indicate (In^di-k&t), e. f.: pret. and pp. indi- 
cated, ppr. indicating. [< L. indicatua, pp. of 
indimre (> It. indUsare ss Sp. Pr. indiear as F. 
indiguer), point out, indicate, < in, in, to, + 
dicare, declare, orig. point : see dieUon. Cf • in- 
dex.l 1. To point out; show; suggest, as by 
an outline or a word, etc.: as, the length of a 
shadow indicates the time of day ; to indioaie a 
picture by a sketch. 

Above the ste^lo shines a plate 
That tunis ana turns to imioate ^ 

From what point blows the weather. 

Cowper, The Jackdaw (tnms.X 

A white-wariiod, high-roofed, one-storied building in front 
was indkailed as the dkk bungalow and posting station. 

W. U. Busaelt, Itfary in India, 1. 186. 

8. Especially, to give a suggestion of ; serve 
as a reason or ground for inferring, expecting, 
using, etc.; also, merely suggest; hint: as, a 
falling barometer indicates r^n or high wind; 
certain symptoms indicate certain remedies in 
the treatment of disease. 

Sorely the uniformity of the phwnomonon indieatee a 
correBponding uniformity in the causa Macaulay, Milton, 
l&dloated duty, the work done by a stoamtengluo per 
unit weight of ooal consumed, as shown by the steam- 
engine indicator. - Indicated horse-power. See Aoree- 
lN>iiwr.- indicated power, the powerof the steam-engine 
as meaaurod by the instrument called an indioator, »Eyn. 
To murk, signify, denote, manifest^ evidence, betoken. 

indication (in-di-kd'shqn), n. [s F. indication 
sa Pr. indicatio as Sm indicadon s Pg. indieagdo 
ss It. indicaeione, < Ij. indicaHoCn-), a showing, 
< indieare, show: see indicates 1. The act of 
indicating or pointing out; a showing; exhibi- 
tion; manifestation; prognostication. 

Without which you cannot make any true analysts and 
indieedim of the proceedings of nature. Boom, Nat. Hist 

2. That which serves to indicate or point out; 
intimation; information; mark; token; sign; 
symptom. 

And that in the table there had not been only the 

description and inaieaitAm ct hours, but the conflguratloni 
and indiealUma of the various phases of the moon, the mo- 
tion and place ot sun in the ecllntiok, and divert other 
curious indieaiiona ot celestial morions. 

Sir M, HaU, Orig. of Mankind, p. 84a 

There Is a wonderful passion. If I may so speak, in hu- 
man nature for the Immutable and Unchangeable, that 
gives no dight indication ot Its own ImmortallW. 

OAanning, Feif eot Life, p. loa 

indicative (in-dikVtiv)i a. and n. [ss F. ifu 
dieatif B Pr. indioattu b Sp. Pg. It. indieaUeo 
B8 0. ifuHoariv, < LL. indfeaUeus, serving to 
point out, < L. indioare, pp. indiieatm, point 
out.] I. a. 1 . Pointing out ; oringing to notice ; 
givi^ intimation or knowledge of something 
not visible or obvious; showing. 



And) imdentoikd ... Che Cnith of thli menner of op- 
eraClim In the Inetenoe of Ineo Ueiiliig Jacob, which in 
the aereral parta waa eipreaied in all fonna, indteative, 
optati^, enunoiatiTC. 

J^Tayhr, Divine Inetitatlon of the Office Mlniaterial. 

It often happen! that clonda are not ao indieoHve of a 
atorm aa the total abaenoe of cflonda 

J. Bwrou 0 h$, The Oentniy, XXV. 674. 

2. InpTam.,notiiigthatmodoof theverbwhioh 
indioatee (that is, simply predicates or affirms), 
without any further modal implication: as, he 
writes; he is writing; they run; has the mail 
atrieedf 

n. n. In prom., the indicative mode. See 
I., 2. Abbreviated ind. 

InolcatiTely (iu-dik Vi^^v-li), ads. In a manner 
to show or Humify. 

indicator (in^i*kft-tor), n. [b F. indieateur ss 
Bp. Pg. indioador ss It. indtoatore, < LL. indtea- 
tor, one who points out, < L. indieare^ point out: 
see fndicafe.T 1. One who indicates or points 
out; that which points out, directs, or reports, 
as a grade-post on a railroad, the pointer on a 
steam-gage, etc. it la uaed in compound namea to do- 
aoribe a number of gaging or indicatiiig appUancea : aa, 
leak-fndieator, apeed-Mioaior, etc. 

Reaaoning by analogy, wo And that^ in many oaaea of 
bodily dlaeaao, the atate of the mind la the flraf indicator 
of the miaohlef going on in the ayatom. 

Pop, Soi, Mo,, XXVI. 218. 
8peoiAoally~(a) A ateam (cylinder) preaaure-gago. It 
ia an apparatua for recording the variationa of preaaure 
or vacuum in tho cylinder of a steam-engine, llie accom- 
panying out repreaenta a typo of the indicator. Tho pipe 
with the atop-cook ia acrewod to the cylinder ao that when 
the cook la opened the preaaure 
of the ateam within may enter 
the cylinder above, press the pia. 
ton upward against the action 
of a spring oonatmoted to give 
a defluito reoiatanoe in puunda 
per square inch, and cause tho 
lever-arm to rise and mark on 
the hollow oyliudor at the left 
a vertical tracer the altitude of 
which measures the pressure. 

A card or a sheet of paper may 
be fitted to this cyUndor, and 
tho trace be made on the paper. 

I'ho hollow cylinder ia free to re- 
volve, if drawn by the loose cord 
hanging from it. To operate tlie 
indicator, tho cord ia connected 
with Bome moving part of the 
engine ao that a ainglo stroke of indicator, 

the piatoii cauaea the cylinder 

and the card to revolve once (the return hotng secured by 
a apriiig) as the pencil mokes one mark. Since the pencil- 
mark is timed to one atroko of the engine, the roaultiiig 
curved line on tho card gives a graphic report of tho 
presaure or vacuum of the steam during one oomploto 
stroke. Such graphic curves arc called indieator-dia- 
grama, the marked card being called an indieatmr’Card, 
See indieator-diagraiih under diagram, {h) The dial 
and pointer of a algnal-tolegraph used on private lliioa, 
where rapidity of delivery of the measages la not impor- 
tant. It ounslata of a dial having the letters of the al- 
phabet printed upon it, and a pointer that traveraea the 
circle, pauaiiig before 
the letters of the word 
tranamitied, thus apell- 
ing out the message. See 
telegraph, (a) In a mi- 
croBoope, an arrange- 
ment for marking tlie 
position of a particular 
object In the field of view. 
Quokett'a indicator waa 
a Bteel finger connected 
with the eyepiece. (d)In 
mining, an arrangement 
by means of which the 
poBltioii of the cage in 
the shaft is known to the 
man in charge of the 
winding-engine, (e) In 
the ihaorg (^num6erf,the 
exponent of that power of 
any number leai than and 
prime to any modulna^ 


ment! m, an indVefabto offender.— 2. That nay 
Bubjeot one to an indictment ; that may be 
ished by a proceeding commenced by inaiet* 
ment : as, an indictable offense, 
indictee (in-di-tSOi [< indict + -eel.] One 
who is indicted. 

indicter, indictor (in-di'tbr, -t^r), n. One who 
indicts. 

And then maister More aalth yet further that ypon In- 
dlghtmentes at Seaaioua the indightera vae not to afiewe y 
names of them that gane them informacion. 

T, More, Worka p. 967. 
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and. In general, news of a oharaoter Ukdy to affeet the 
monay-market. Also called ticker, 

IndiCfttoridffi (in^dl-kl-tor'i-de), n, pi mL.. 

< Indicator + A family of zygodactyl 

picarian birds, related to the barbets (Captto- 
nidm) and woodpeckers {PicAdmy, the honey- 
guides or indicators. It Is a small family of about 12 
species of amall dull-oolore4 birda noted for serving aa 
guides to places where honey may be found, lliev build 
pensile neata lay white egga utd some are aald to be par* 
aaitic, like cuckoos. Three speoiea inhabit the Oriental 
region, Indicator minithonotua of India f malayanm of 
Malacca, and /. arehipelagiaua of Borneo. Tho rest are 

zygodactyl birds. W* Swainaon; Gf. JB. Gray; *t. A deolarati n, proclraation. 

A E Garrad Afteralegation‘'adreBrepetendaa sndarefuaal, and 

indicatory (ii^di-kfi-to-ri), a. [< indicaio + f„“ii£lon, and of war, the war is left at 

-or//. ] Serving to snow or make known ; show- 
ing. 

Tho box which covers tho coil and indicaU>ry part of 
the thermomeier la merely to protect It from acoidontal 
injury. Sir C, W, Thmnmm, Depths of the Sea P> lAM. 

indicatrix (in-di-ka'triks), n. [NL., fern, to tn- 
dicaior*} 1« In geom,, the curve of intersection 
of any surface with a plane indefinitely near 
and parallel to tho tangent-plane at any point. 

The indioatrlx la a hyperbola, a pair of parallel lines, or an 
elllpae, according as the surface is anttdaatio^ oylindrioal, 
or aynolaatlo, at Uie point of tangency. 

2. In the theory of equations, a curve which 
exhibits the joint effect of the two middle cri- 
teria of Newton’s rule, in the case of an equa- 
tion of tho fifth degree having all its roots ima- 
ginary. —Bpbexloal indioatrlx, the spherical curve 
traced on a unit sphere by the extremity of a nulina drawn 
parallel to tho tangent of a tortuoua curve, 
indicayit (in-di-ka’vit), n, [L., he has shown, 
dd pers. sing. perf. ind. act. of indieare, show; 

HOC indicaieT] In Eng, ccelhe, 2ai6, a variety of 
the writ of prohibition. 

indicef (inMis), n. [< F. indioe, < L. indop, in- 
dex : see index,"] An index. 

Too much talking is over tho imJice of a foole. 

li, DiaooverieB. 

indices, n, Latin plural of index, 
indicia (in-dish 'i-j}), n. pi, [L., pi. of ind/Unum, 
a notice, information, discovery, sign, mark, 
token, <i»dea;(inc/»c-), index: seeiaoesr.] Dis- 
criminatiug marks; tokens; Indica- 

tions; symptoms : as, imdma of fraud[; indicia 
of disease. 

indioiblet (In-dis'i-bl), a, [< h\ indimble, < ML. 
iiidioihiliSf that cannot be said, < ii*-priv. + dici- 
Wis, < L. diocro, say: sec diction,] Unspeak- 
able; inexpressible. 

If the malignity ot this Bad contagion spend no faator 
before winter, the calamity will be imlidmc, 

Evelyfi, To Lord Uornobory, Sept 9, 1665. 



Wheatvtoiic'iIndicator'telegraphL , . _ 

• which power ia tho leaai 

• power of the same number congruous to unity. (/) In 
anat,, the extensor indicia, a muscle which extenoa the 
forefinger, aa in the act of pointing. It aiisoa from tho back 
ot the ulna, and la inserted into the index-finger, which 
can thus be atraigbtened independently of the other fin- 
gers. [In this aeuae only tho plural iamdidotoTM.] 

2. In amith,*, (a) A honey-guide; a species 
of the genus Indicator or family Indioatoridm, 
(b) [cap,] The typical and leading genus of 
Indieatondm, established by Vieillot In 1816. 
I, m^or and /. minor are examples. See Indira- 
toHa0.~ogiaBtial Indloator, an apparatus for finding 
the relative jpoBltiona of the ^ndpal atora and oonatella- 
B indicator. Seekydranl^.— Lldloa- 



^ ^ . — 1 (d), alMive.— XiffiiMtor-dlacraim 
1 (a), above.— IndlQator muidle, the extensor 
i todlMltor, a de^e for ahowlng 

m of water in a ateam-botter. The nonal form la a 
SlM wbe, placed vertically at the end ot the boiler, in 
whloh the water rises: commonly called a tMtiar-gape. In 
another tom the depto of water la Indioaited hy a pointer 
on s did. --Stock mdte an eleotrlo-tolegnipb ma- 

chlne wMoh records automatioally in letters and figurea, 
op a am of praar called a tape^ the names and prioea 
d Btoek and other funds sent out from a oentval offio^ 


indicoti n. An obsolete form of indigo, 
IndicoUte (in-dik'^Ht), u, [< Gr. Ivdticov, indi- 
go, + WoQ, stone.] Ill mineral, a variety of 
tourmaline of an iiidigo-bhio color, sometunes 
with a tinge of azure or greem . Also indigolitc, 
indict (in-dltO; c. t, [Formerly also endiet; the 
0 is a mod. insertion, in imitation of the orig. 
L. : prop., as the pron. shows, indite, endite, the 
older form being now differentiated in sense ; 
< OF. etiditer, endicter, iuditcr, indicter, indict, 
accuse, point out, < L. indictare, declare, ac- 
cuse, froq. of indicerc, j)p. indictue, declare, ap- 
point (in sense appar. m part confused with L. 
intHcarc, point out), < in, in, + dicere, say: see 
diction,] 1, To compose; write: properly and 
still usually written indite (which see.) [Ob- 
solete or archaic.]^ 2t, To appoint publicly 
or by authority; proclaim. 

And therefore, aa aecular priiicea did use to indict, or per- 
mit the indictlon of aynoda of bialiops, ao. when they saw 
cause, they oonflnn'd tho aentonoea of bishops and pass'd 
them into laws. Jer, Taylor, Rule of Oonaoienoe, ill. 4. 

I am told we ahall have no Lent ImAieted thia year. 

Evelyn, 

3. To find chargeable with a oriminal offense, 
and in due forms of law to accuse of the same, 
as a means of bringing to trial : epeoifically said 
of the action of a grand jury. Bee indictment. 

No matter In tho phrase that might the anthorof 

affectation. Shak,, Hamlet (Globe ^.), it 2. 

About the aamo Time, Robert TreaOlan, Chief Juaticeb 
oame to Coventry, whore he indicteA two thouaand Vw, 
sons. Baker, Chrontolea, p. 148. 

You are here indicted by the namea of aulldford Dud- 
ley, Lord Dudley, Jane Qn^, Lady Jane Gray, of capital 
and high treason against our moat aoverelgii lady tho 
queen’s majesty, mkln^ and FFetoter, Sir Thomas Wyat. 


The omneror aubeoiibed with his own hand, and in pur- 
ple ink, the aolomn edict or indictUm, 

Oithon, Decline and Fall, zviL 

2. A fiscal period of fifteen years, established 
by Constantine the Great after the reorganiza- 
tion of the Boman Empire, being the term dur- 
ing which tho annual tax on real property was 
paid on the basis of a valuation made ana pro- 
claimed at tho beginning of each quindecen- 
nial period. This oeeame a common and oon- 
venient means for dating ordinary transactions. 

By a veiy easy connection of Ideas, the word indietion 
was tranaferrod to tho meaauro of tribute which it pre- 
Borihed, and to the annual term which it allowed for pay- 
ment. Gibbon, Deidlne and Fffil, xviL 

Hence— 8. In ehron., a year bearing a num- 
ber, or the number attached to the year, show- 
ing its place in a cycle of fifteen years, count- 
ing from A. D. 313. To find the indietion, add 8 to 
the number ot tho year in the vulgar ora, and divide by 
16 ; the remainder li the' indiction, or, If there ia no re- 
mainder, the indietion ia 15. There were three varletiea, 
dltfurlng only in the commencement of the year: the 
original Greek or Conatafainopolitan, reckoned trom 
tomber lat of what wo consider the prevlonayear; the 
Boman or Pont^eal (a bad doalgnatiou, ainoe it waa not 
naod preferentially in the bulla of the popes), beginning 
with the civil year, January lat, December 25tn, or March 
25th; and the Conatantinian, Imperial, or Cmaarean (due 
to a blunder of tho Venerable Bede), beginning September 
84th. 

Giuun in the moneth of November, and ypon the tenth 
Indietion, Haklnyt*a Voyagea, XL 20. 

Tlio name and uae of the fndictiona, whioh aerve to as- 
certain the chronology of the middle imea, was derived 
from the regular practice of tho Boman Tribntea. 

Gibbon, Decline and Fall, xvll. 

IndictiTef (in-dik'tiv), a, [< LL. indiotiime, < L, 
indtem;, pp. indietm, declare : see indict, indie- 
Uon,] Proclaimed; declared. 

In all the funerals of note, eapecially in the publlck or 
indicHve, the corpse waa first brought with a vast train 
of follower!, into the forum. 

Ketmet, AntiqultiOBof Bome, IL 6. 

indictment (in-dlt'm^nt), n. [Formerly also 
endictmmt; \ indict -f -ment,] 1. The act of 
indicting; accusation; formu charge or state- 
ment of grievances ; formal complaint before 
a tribunal. 

AU their llvciL 

That by indictment, and by dint of sword, 

Have nnoe inlaoarried under Bolingbroke. 

Shak,, 2 Hen. lY., iv. 1. 

2. In taw, the formal complaint by which a orim- 
inal offense, found by the grand Jury to have 
been committed, is by it charged a^nst the 
supposed offender for presentation to the court, 
that he may be put on trial, it ia generally draft- 
ed by the public prosecutor, and la termed a hiU until It 
has received the sanction of the grand Jury, which must 
be by the concurrence of at least twelve of the Jurors, 
attested by oath or affirmation. 

An indictment la a written accusation of one or more 
persona of a crime or iniademeanor, preferred to, and pro- 
«mt«l upon cth by. ^ ^ 

8. In Seote law, a form or process by which a 
criminal is brought to trial at the instance of 
the lord advocate, it runs In the name of the lord 
advocate, and, addressing the panri by name, charges the 
latter with being gnilW of the crime to whldi he is to 
bobivoghitotiM-mUqflnffioInMnLt. see dels.— 
wtiAiwg an Indlotmant, the sot of ike grand Jniy, on 
luveatigatiug an offenac^ In approving on Indletineni of 
the Buppoaod offender, 
indictor, n. See indicter, 
indienne (F. pron. afr-di-enOijL [F., fern, of In- 
dien, Indian: see Jadian.1 Printed oalioo, es- 
pecially that printed in intebt colors with a 
rather small pattern: the Freneh term, often 
used in English. 

indifferanoe (in-dif'g-rgns), n, [< F. indiffe- 
rence ss Bp. indfferencia ss Pg. indifferenea am 
It. indifferenea, < L. indifferentia, < indmeren{t-)et^ 
indifferent: see indifferent,] 1. The state it 



being indifferent, as between persons or thiim ; 
abeenoe of prepossession or bias ; impartiality. 

He li through »uoh piyde ftare fro Muoh indif«rew$ A 
eqnttle •• ought aiid muit be in the Judgee which he 
Myth I aeiigne. Sir T, Mon^ V^ke, p. lOQS. 

After praiie and looni, 

Aa one who feeU the immeaanrable world, 

Attain the wlie inOffermee of the wine. 

Tmwytm, A Dedication. 

S, The state of being indifferent or apathetic; 
the absence of defimte preference or choice; 
want of differentiation or variation of feeling; 
absence of special interest; apathy; insensi- 
bility. 

Many, we may eaelly euppoee, have mantfeated thia will- 
"u from an impatience of ■ufferitig, or from 
wnioh ia aometlmoa the result 
Sir H. HoXSwd, 


Under ths Ikankldi law, **the tythin^man la Deesasa, 
the hundred-man Oentenarlua" ; and whatever may have 
been their fndilgefioiianamea divialona Into tens and hnn- 
dreda appear to have had ... an Independent origin 
[dermanicr 


among Germanic raoea. H. ffpsnoar, Prln. of Bociol., | sis. 
2. Fignratively, innate; inherent; intrixiBie. 

Joy and hope are emotiona iMigmoui to the human 
mind. Ju. Taylor, 

JToMm, etc. Bee original, a, 

..JlcmBly (in-diJVnuB-li)i adv. In an in- 
digenous manner; by indigenous means. 

The art aeema not to have indigenoutly extended beyond 
that atage in any but arid regiona. 3eiefie$, XI. SSOi 


Ingneaa to die from an im] 
that passive indifierewm w 
of debility and bodily exhaustion. 

Thia absolute indifforenee to the sight of human suffer- 
ing does not represent the full evil resulting from the 
gladiatorial games. Lwky, Bnrop. Homls^ L 295. 

8. The character of being indifferent or imma- 
terial ; want of essential difference with respect 
to choice, use or non-use, etc. ; immateriality; 
unimportance : as, the indifference of particular 
actions or things.— 4. The condition of being 
indifferent in oiaracter or quality; a falling 
short of the standard of excellence; compara- 
tive mediocrity: as, the indifference of one’s 
penmanship or work. 

Also indmrency, 

Doetrllis OflluUflmnoe, an opinion current in the 
twelfth centniy conoemiug the question of the nature of 
unlversals : namely, that nothing exists except individuals, 
but that, if the mind neglects the peculiar pionerties of 
this or that indlvtdusl, and cousideruoiily those oharacters 
wherein one individual agrees with others, the object of 
thought, though sUll th^dividuah is in the state of be- 
ing a species or genus.— liberty Of Indlfllureiics, free- 
dom from necessity; the freMom of the will: so called 
because before the choice or election is made the action 
of the will is undetermined as to acting or not acting, 
a state called indifonnee qf oceton.— Poliit Of mag- 
BSttO Indifllnreiioc. Bee ynagnstie. egyii. L Keutral- 
Bee neutrality.— S. InoeiioUMUyt Impoitibilityt 
Oic. (see apathy) ; InatUnUion, etc. (see negligttnee); oare- 
loaaness, coolness, coldness, heedlessnes^ nonclmlauce.— 
4. Foomeaa, low grade. 

ladifferencedt (in-dif ^e-reust), a. Having an 
apiiearance of indifference. Ikivies, 

2 again turned to her, all as indifforeneoU over as a girl 
at the first long-expected question, who waits for two 
more. Jtiehardtffn, Clarissa Harlowe, IIL 186. 

indifferency (in-dif'e-rgn-si), n. Same as in- 
difference. 

An 1 had but a belly of any indiffermoyt I were simply 
the most active fellow In Europe. 51^., 2 Hen. IV., iv. .*1. 

Thus do all things preach the indifforvnoy at cironm- 
■tanoes. The man is all. A'msrson, Compensation. 

indiffbreilt (iu-dif'e-rgnt), a. and n, [< ME. in- 
different^ < OF. indifferent^ F. indiff6rent = 
ind^erefite b Pg. It. indifferente, < L. indiffe- 
ren{t-)e^ not different, < priv. + ^eren{t-)8, 
different: see different,'] 1. a. 1, Without dif- 
ference of inclination; not preferring one per- 
son or thi^ to another; neutral; impartial; un- 
biased; disinterested: as, an judge, 

Juror, or arbitrator. 

My lords, be as the law la 
Indijformt, upright ; 1 do plead guilty. 

Atau. and FL, Laws at Candy, v. 1. 

This general and indiferetU temper of mine doth more 
nearly dispose me to this noble virtue. 

Sir T. Sroume, Religio Medici, IL 2. 

8. Feeliim no interest, anxiety, or care ; un- 
concerned; apathetic : as, a man indifferent to 
bis eternal welfare. 

Ill give you your Bevenge another time, when you are 
not ao inmorentj yon are thinking of something else 
now, and play too negligently. 

Ctmgrew, Way of the World, i. l. 
In every man’s career are oertain points 
Whereon he dares not he 

Browning, Bishop Bloagram’s Apology. 

8 . Not making a difference ; having no influ- 
ence or prepondersti^ weight; immaterial; 
of no account: as, it is indifferent which road 
we take. 

Dangers ere to me indiforent, Shak., J. C., L s. 

4 . Regarded without difference of feeling ; not 
exoith^ Bpecial interest ; uninteresting. 

Mutual love gives an importance to the moot ln<l(fbr- 
eai thtiiga end a merit to aotlous the moet Insignlfloant 
Stode, Bpeotator, No. 268. 

I eamiot ley that I partleulaily wUh him to have more 
•fleetlon for me than he has. . . . When people are long 
iu i( l ^r s af tons, we grow Indifferent to thdr iudifferenoe. 

ChariaUe BroaH, Bbiriey, xxL 

8 . Falling short of any standard of excellence ; 
ef eommon or mediocre quality or kind ; only 
paMaUe or tolerable; oroinaiy. 

Bern, (Good lada how do ye both? 

,, Ka isIlM ASd fi r om cMIdrea of me mrthu 

HMh, Hsmlil^ IL 1. 
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I am myitif ioMorm honeet ; but yet I oonld soettw 
me of snoh thinga mat It were better my mother had not 
borne me. Smk,, Hamlet^ lit 1. 

A man who has been brought np among books, and is 
able to talk of notMng dse^ li a indi/eront oompan- 
ion. Addiiofi, 4ne Man of the Town. 

6. In undifferentiated; primitive; com- 
mon; not specialized.— indhShrent odils or tis- 
sues. Bee estt.— DuUIDnent equilibrium. Br 

librivm, L-iByB. 2. Cold, cool, Inkewann, Inat 
heedleas. 

n, n. 1. One who is indifferent or apathetic. 

The mass of Clirlstians throughout the world are oven 

2. That which i. Indifferent or an ohjeet of 

iudifferenoe; that which affords no decisive ulnV 

ground of ch’oiee. g^’fXJedhTor^*-^ 

Such bodies have the tangible party ind^ent «;fmoistnre. 

Boeon, Nat Hist 

How do I see that our Sex is natunlly indigont of Pro- 
teotlon? Siodo, Grief A-la-Mode, it 1. 

2. Lacking means of comfortable subsistence 
or support; wanting necessary resources; 
needy; poor. 

The nakedness of the indigont world may be clothed from 
the trimmings of the vain. Qoldmniitk, Vloar, iv. 

■pyn. Destitute, nooeuitou^ reduoed. 

' * indigent 



Now, where there are no indifforoiiUo and no choice be- 
tween them, rights are never wider than duties. 

P, H, Brediey, Ethical Btudiea P> IBL 

Indifferentiated (in-dif-o-ron'shi-a-ted), a, [< 
In-8 + differentiate + -ew^,] Not differentiated. 
indiffarentiBm (in-dif'e-rgn-tizm), n. [< indif- 
ferent + -l6ifi.j 1. Bys'£ematio indifference; 
avoidance of choice or preference ; specifically, 
the principle that differences of reiimous belief 
are essentially unimportant ; adiapnorism. 

The 

ligiOUB 

government, 
sance. 

A large number of voters abstained from indifforonHim 
rather man from real hostility to Home Buie. 

Nindaonih Century, XX. 699. 
2. In metaph,, the doctrine of absolute identity : 
the doctrine that to be in idea or thought and 
to exist are one and the same ^ing. See a^o- 
lute identity, under ahaolute, 

IndUrerantut (iu-dif'^rgn-tistO, n. [< indif- 
ferent + -iftt.] One who is indifferent or neu- 
tral in any cause : specifically, one who adopts 
the attitude of religious indifferontism. 
indifferently (in-duV^^t-ll), adv, l. In an 
indifferent manner : without differonce or dis- 
tinction; impartially; without concern or pref- 
erence. 

Set honour in one eye, and death i* the other, 

And I will look on uoth indiferoutly. 

Shot,, J. C., i. 2. 

You are both equal and alike to me yet; and so indif- 
ferently aBocUtd by me as each of you might be the man If 
the other were away. S, Joneon, Bartholomew Fair, Iv. 2. 

Grant . . . that they may truly and indiferentlymtida- 
ter justioe. 

Book of Commn Fra/yw, rBnglish] Ckmimunion Service, 
(Frayer for Church Militant. 

2. Not particularly well, but still not ill ; tol- 
erably; passably. 

I hope we have reformed that IndiJersiilfy with us. 

Shak., Hamlet, ilL 2. 

But I am oome to myself indifferonlSy well since, I thank 
God for it. Howell 


indigeate 

m. Fff. It. indigeato, < L. in- 
digeatw, uharrangea, < in- priv. 4- dig€8tua,pp. 
of digerere, arrange, digest: see diaeaW] L a. 
Not digested; crude; unformed; shapmess. 

To fortify the most indigent and orude stomueh. 

B, Jonaun, Volpone, li. 1. 
Me thinkei a troubled thought is thus exprest, 

To be a chaos rude and indtgeet, 

W, Browne, Britannia's Pastorals, L 2. 

n. M. A crude mass; a disordered state of 
affairs. 

Be of good comfort, prince : for you are born 

To aet a form upon that indigeet 

Which he hath left so shapeless and so rude. 

Nluik.,K.John,v.7. 

lndigaBted(in-di-je8't6d),o. f<in-^'i^digeated,] 
iTNot digested in the stomach : not changed or 
prepared for nourishing the body ; undigested; 
crude. 

AU dreams, aa in old Galen I have read. 

Are from repletion and complexion bred, 
inrom rising fumes of indigetted food. 

Drydon, Cock and Fox^ L 14a 

2, Not regularly disposed or arranged; not re- 
duoed to form and method ; mentally crude : as, 
an indigested scheme. 

They cannot think any doubt resolv'd, and any doctrine 
confirm’d, unlesae they run to that indiguted heap and 
frie of Authors which they call Antiquity. 

MUton, Prelatloal Episcopacy. 

In hot reformations, in what men more xealous than 


llldffmoe(in'di-jen8‘),n. r<F.indigme 0 ,<L.iit. Btenceg.— Iii^.,notad^oedto«uppu. 
digentia, need, want, < needy: see « tiia 

suffloiency of means of subsistence; poverty; ... 

nenurv looked on the (Common Law as a stumr that could 

^ Tf I. off . ^ brought into a scheme, nor formed into a rational 

thSr*iS§lS!!5^^ei3t ^ 


Quoted in Bp. BwmeVa Life of Hala. 

in-di-jeB-ti-bil^j[-ti), ». [b F. 

in^eaiibiUtd'ss it, inaigeatihilitat b It. indigea- 

] The state or 


< L. indigema, born in a country, native: see indigegtible (in-di-jes'ti-bl), o. [< F. iatdigea- 
t a. Indigency native < UL 

nv ww. Indlemc, or v ^^ thst v^ <«rf^«%^<<».j»riv.+ ^^,digeBtiWe: 


soyle." ’ Hakluyt'e Foyagea,!. 49f. 

n. n. One who or that which is native or indi- 
genous ; a native or aborigine ; an autochthon. 

It might have l»een expected that the plants which 
would snooeed In becoming naturalised in any land would 
generally have been closely aUied to the indigenea; fat 
these are commonly looked at as specially created and 
adapted for their own country. 

Darwin, Origin of Bpeoiea p. 112. 

IndiginonB (in-dij^c-nus), a. [b F. indighma b 
%^nd4gena^'B%,indigenaim'R„indigem, < LL. 
indigenuBt ^ & countr^r, native. L. indigena, 

' indu, within (< •», in), + gignere, ge- 


-N »L. , „ , — ^ 

see dipeaUbie,] 1, Not digestible physically; 
unaBSunilable, as food. 

Brown bread, oatmeal porridge^ etc., are taken for the 
very aperient action they indnocb owing to the irritating 
nature of the indigiaiiUa husks to^y contain. 

Quoin, Med. Diet 

2. Not digestible mentally ; not to be assimi- 
lated bv the mind; not to be stomached or 
brooked; inoomprehensible or unendurable: 
as, an indigestible statement; an indigeaHhU sS.- 
front. 

Who but a boy, fond of the florid and the desorlptlvi^ 
could have poured forth such a torrent of indigmltla 
Fortof^ Poems attributed to Bowlsy, p. 79 l 

Indi- 


anative, < ^ 

nere, bear: see -genons,'] 1. Bom or originat- 
ing in a particular place or country; produced 
naturally in a country or climate ; native ; not _ 
azotia gOBtiWllty. * 


live; not todlg^MilWiS a. 
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imdliwtimi 

HgetUone, < LL. tiuUgegt(o{tir), indlgestioii, < 
in- priv. + <%MMo(n-), dlgesaon.] Want of 
diflfMstiozi f iuoft'Dft'k^itiy of ot dlffloulvy is diffost" 
ingfood; dyspepsia. 

Vat Brom Van Bumindf who wu auddenly oairled off 
hy an indigmiHon, Irving, Kniokerbookov p. 888. 

ladigestlTe CinHii-jes'tiy), a. [s OF. indigea- 
tif; as in^ + digeaUve,'] Affected by isdiges- 
tion; dyspeptic. 

She was a cousin, an indigeative linsle woman, who called 
her rigidity religion, Ihekvnt, Great Expeotatiooa xxv. 

indigitatet (iu-dlj^i-tat), e. t. [< ML. indigita- 
tug, pp. of ind^tare, < L. in, in, on, + difitua, 
a finger: see atgit"} To indicate ydth or as if 
with the finger; point out. 

^Horace, . . Juvenal, and Fersiiis were no 


When Henan saw Mordeeai in the king’s gata that he 
stood not upk nor moved for him, he was full of indignth 
Hon against MordeoaL Bather v. 9. 

The resentful leriing sometimes receives the name of 
'^Bighteous IndignoHon,'* from the oiroomstanoe that 
“ty or flagrant wrong has been the in- 
A. Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 144. 

2. Effect of indignant feeling; anger expressed 
or manifested in judgment, punishment, or yio- 
lenoe. 

O, let them fthe heavens] . . . hurl down their indigna- 
tion 

On thee, the troubler of the poor world’s poaoo ! 

SAait., Uioh. ni.,1. s. 
The face (of the ColoMUS] is something disfigured by 
time^ or indignation at the Moorea detesting images. 

Sandgi, Travailel^ p. 102. 


although th^ Unes did ai^Jto mid point i 

A. «... ... „ '’"'g, ]&r., L 6. 


Sir T, Bnwne, Viilg. 

WoarenottofiM^gffcfe the parts transmitted. Uarwty* 

indigitationt Qn-dij-i-ta'shon), n. [;< indigU 
tate + -<oa.] The act of pbiniing out with or 
as if with the finger ; indication. 

We shall find them fthe stewards of Christ] out by their 
proper direction and indigUoHun, 

Jer, Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), II. 80. 

Which things 1 conceive no obscure indignation of prov- 
idence. Dr, H, More, Antidote against Atheism. 

iniUglllcin (in-di-gl5'sin), n. [< Gr. Muc6v. in- 
digo, + yh)Ki}^, sweet, + A pale-yellow 

syrapy mass (GgH^^Og) obtained from the li- 
~ loh in^rubin has been separated. 


S uid from which 
y adding excesf 
and treating with excess of ammonia. 


by adding excess of acetate of lead, filtering, 


ing lurmai expression to indignation against something 
done or threatened, and to devise means to correct or 
prevent it. fIJ. 8.] 

Instead of thos^ndioncrion meetinge set on foot in the 
time of William tne Testy, where men met together to 
raU at public abuaes, groan over the evils of the time, and 
make each other miserable^ there were Joyoua meetings 
of the two sexes to dance and make merry. 

Irving, Enickerbooker, p. 404. 
■Bytt. 1. VeaatiotL Indignation, etc. See angerl. 
indlgllifyt (iu-dig'ni-fi), 0. t [< + digni^ 

fy; or as indign + To treat unworthily 

or unbecomingly. 

Where that discourteous Dame with acomfull pryde 

And fowle entreaty him indignifyde. 

Veneer, F. Q., VL L 80. 


_en and purified with animal charcoal. 

indumt (iu-dln' ), a. [< ME. indign, indigm (also 
unmgn), < OF. (also FO indigne ss Bp. Pg. in- 
digno a It. indegno, < L. indignua, unworthy, < 
in- priy. -h dignua, worthy : see digne, and cf . 
conaign,'] Unworthy. 

It were the most indigne and detestable thinge that 
good lawos shulde bo subiecte and under euyll men. 

Joye, Expos, of Daniel, vl. 

And all indign and base adversities 
Make head againat my ostimatiou t 

.SrAait., Othello, 1.8. 

She her srife waa of his grace indigne, 

i^eneer, F, Q., IV. 1. 80. 

Indignanoet (iu-dig^naus), n. r< ML. indignan- 
ri^ndignation, i ItJ indignanlt-)a, indignant: 
see indignant,"} The quality of being indicant ; 
indignation. 

With great indignawkoe ho that sight forsook. 

Spenaer, F, Q., III. xl. 18, 

Inddgnancyt (In-dig'ni^n-si), n. Same as in- 
dignance. 

Engrossed by the pride of self-defence, and tlie indig~ 
naney of unmerited unklndnesi, the disturbed iniud of 
Camilla had nut yet formed one separate reflection. 

Miee Burney, Camilla, ill. 1. 

indignant (in-dig^nant), a. [< L. indignan(i-)a, 
ppr. otindignari (>’It. indignare, indegnare s 
Bp, Pg. indignar b Pr. indignar, endignar ss F. 
indigner), consider as unworthy, be angry or 
displeased at (cf. indignua, unworthy: see in- 
dign), < in- priy. + dignari, consider as worthy, 
< mgnua, worthy: see diane,} Affected with in- 
dignation; moved by mixea emotions of anger 
and scorn ; pi'ovoked by something regarded as 
unjust, ungrateful, or unworthy. 

When the British warrior queen, 

Bleeding fix>m the J&oman rods, 

Sought, with an indigfutnt mien, 

Counsel of her country's gods. 

Cowper, Boadicea. 

■Sm IncensecL provoked, exasperated. 

Indignailtly (tn-dig'na .nt-li). adv, 1, In an in- 
^guant manner; wi£h indignation.— >2t. Un- 
worthily; disgracefully; with iudignity. [An 
erroneous use.] 

To others he wrote not, espeoially the mayor, beoauae 
he took himself so indignantly usm by him as he dis- 
dained so far to grace hhn. 

Strype, Abp.Wbitglft^ an. 1602. 

indignation (in-dig-n&'sh^), n. K ME. indig- 
naeion, ifidignaohun, < OF, (also F.) indigna- 
tion s Pr. indignaeia, endignaeio s Sp. indig- 
naeion m Pg. indignatsdo m It. indignasione, < 
L. indigna^in-), displeasure, < indignari, pp. 
indignatua, be displeased at : see indignant} 1 . 
Anger, esj^cially anger excited by that which 
is unjust, ungrateful, or base; anger mingled 
with contempt or abhorrence ; scornful dis^ea* 
sure. 

And why that he maked byt thna 
Thli was the resoun y-wyss-- 
That no man lohulde aytt aboue other, 

Ne blue iiadSgnaietiom of hys brother. 

Aitflur (ed. Furuivall), L 48. 


indigni- 

\dipnftd, iwhgnitd, < H. indigni- 
ta(t-)a, unworthiness, unworthy behavior, K in- 
dfj/nttd, unworthy: indign,} If. Uuworthi- 

ness; shamefuliiess; base character or con- 
duct. 

Fie on the pelfe for which good name is sold. 

And honour with indiunitie debased ! 

Sponeer, F. Q., V. xi. 

He had rather complaine than offend, and hates sin 
more for the indignity of it than the danger. 

Bp, Ball, An Humble Man. 

2. Contemptuous conduct unjustly directed to- 
ward another; any action designed to lower 
the dignity of another; injury accompanied 
with insult. 

stung with the thousand indignitiee 1 had met with, 
X was willing to cast myself away. Gofd«mith,Vioar, xx. 

To a native of rank, arrest was uot meridy a restraint, 
but a foul personal indignity. 

Macaulay, Warren Hastings, 
■gm Insult, indignUy, etc. (see affronty, oontnmely, 
sllffht. disresnect. dishonor. 

incOgnlTt udv. In an indign man- 

ner; unworthily. 

O Saviour, didst thou take flesh for onr redemption to 
he thus indignly used ? Bp, Ball, llie Crttciflxlon. 

The Israelites were but slaiiea end the Philistius were 
theire masters: so much more therefore, must 

they needs take It^ to bo thus affronted by one of theire 
owne vaaaals. Bp, Ball, Samson's Victory. 

indigo (in'di-g6), n, [Formerly also indico; 
sTD. G. Dan. Bw. indigo b F, indigo, < Sp. iti- 
digo, inditso, OSp. mdico s Pg. indico ss ft. in- 


water, alcohol, or other; but whon oxpoied to the aoMoa 
of oertain dooxidiaing agents, it becomes adublo in al- 
kaline adiittons, losing its blue color. It la pvodjpibiitod 
without color by the acida snd instantly beeomea bine 
againonokposuretotheslr. Indigo blue may be preparsd 
from oommeroial Indigo by treating it with dilute aotda 
alkalla, and aloCbol, or by acting with oxidising agenta 
npon indigo white. It forms flne right rbombto prions 
which have a blue color and metaUio luster. In soitttlon 
it is employed oooaaioiially in dyeing, under the name of 
Saaony or Uquitd blue. Also caUed vat-Mue and indigoHn, 
—Indigo brown, a brown resinous compound obtain- 
ed hyuoiling an aqueous solution at indlcan for somb 
time, and then treating with an acid. It consists at a 
mixture of indihumin, CaHgNOs, soluble in aloohed, and 
iiidirotin, D]jiHi 7 NO|q, fnsolubio in aloohd. Indihumin 
is probably the fiidigo brown of Berseliua— Indigo ear- 
mine, the sodium salt of indigotin disulphomo acid 
(see indigo eatraef, bolowX which is used for dyeing silk 
in a sul^urio-aoid bath. It la sometimes used as a wa- 
ter-color in painting, and as a wadiing-blue in lauudriei. 
— mdlgo OXtraotJiie solution obtained by dissolving in- 
digo ill strong sulphuric acid. It is the Indigotin dlsul- 
phunio acid. It is used in dyeing wool— IniUfO rod, a 
substance (CbHkNO) obtained by the decompoiltkm of 
indlcan, ospednlly when oxalic or taitario acid is used. 
It forms long red needleiL insoluble in caustic alkalis, 
but soluble in cold concentrated sulphuric acid, giving a 
beautiful puipio color. This solution, on dilution with 
water, can be used for dyeing silk, cotton, and wool. It 
Is nut alfeoted l>y boiling with dilute sulphario acid and 
bichromate of potassium, a character which distinguishes 
it from indigouu. Also caUed ituiigo purple and huli- 
ruMn.— Indigo white, a crystalline substance (CieHis 
NoOa) obtained by subjecting oummercial indigo to the 
aottoii of reducing agents, such as alkaline fluids contain- 
ing iron protosulphate, or a mixture of grape-sugar, alco- 
hol, and strong soda lye. It forms a yellow solution in 
alkaline fluids, free exposure to toe air absorbs oxy- 
gen and is reconverted into indigo blue. This Is the best 
method of obtaining the latter in a pure state, whence 
indigo white is also oslled indfoopen.— Boluhlfl Indigo, 
game os indfyo camina.— Bnlxnuttfl Of Indigo, a dyeri’ 
name for ifuligo egetraet, (Beeabove.>— WUdmdlfO. Bee 
Atnorpha and BapHeia, 

i), n. 1. The name 


indiffo-beny (in'di-go-ber^i; 
oftne fniir of aeveral spec 


specieB of East Indian 
rubiaoeous trees of the genuB ikindfo, partiou- 
larly B, dumetttrum and S, uliginoaa. The name 
is of no obvious application, as the berry is 
yellow. — 2. The fruit of the South American 
plant Paaaiflora tnheroaa, 
indigo-bird (in^di-go-b^rd), n. A painted-finch 
ofNorth America, Vyauoapisa or Paaaerina eya- 
nm, belonging 
to the family 
FringilUdfP, it 
is about 6} Inches 
long. The male is 
indigo-blue, rich 
and constant on 
the head, glancing 
greeiiisli on some 
parts, and the face, 
hack, wings, and 
tail are blackish. 

The female laplaln 
brown, with a 
black stripe along 


dico, Olt. indigo, endvgo s MUG. indidh, G. in- 
dich, < L. indicum, < ur. IvdiKov, indigo, lit. In- 
dian (so. t^pfiOKov, dye), iieut, of *Iv6ik6q, L. J/t- 
dicua, Indian, < 'Ivd/o, India: see Indie, Indian,} 

1. A substance obtained in the form of a blue 
powder from leguminous plants of the genus 
Indigofera, and used as a blue dye. See indigo- 
plant Indigo does not exist rendy-fcirmed in the indigo- 
plant, but is pi^uced by the decomposition of a gluoosicle 
callea indiean. The plant is bruised aud fermented in vats 
of water, depositing ablue snbstanoe^whioh is oollooted and 
dried in the form the cubic cokes seeu in commerce. In 
this state Indlm has an intensely blue color and an earthy 
frsotttiu the nnd most esteemed being that which, when 
rubbed by a hard iiody, assumes a flne copper-red polish. 
The indl^ of commerce, besides indigo blue^ consists of 
Indigo 1 ^, indigo brown, ond some earthy glutinous mat- 
ters. Also called /fidfon6fue. 

2. The violet-blue color of tlie spectrum, ex- 

tending, according to Helmholtz, from G two 
thirds of the way to F in the prismatic spectrum. 
The name was introduced by Newton, but has 
lately been discarded by the best writers.— 
Bagtard indigo or flUse inoifo, an American legumi- 
noua thmbk AmorpAa frumoea. Also called wild ftuKgo. 
Bee AmorpAa.-(bil]nlne Of indigo, to ear- 
mifia.— Hgriptian indlgOi a legnminons plant, Tephroeia 
ApMinea,a native of Egnit. It is narcotici and yields a 
flue blue to. Thelcavessreoocasionallymlxed with Al- 
exandrian leiins. and theplant is commonly oulUvated in 
Kttbto for ita indigo.— A im UriUgO- (a) to boctord 
imto. (6) An American legumiuoiM plant, BapriifoaiM- 
tnSSu aaoBgpHeia, Also called Wu# /ilii and 
vdd Indian indigo, the oommoo indigo a! cnl- 

, je eonrtituent 

O It is 

aTiryits^e sdlid^ without ote or taat^ andiniiolnble in 



ln<ligo>bir(l 

iQyanejpiea ur Passerinm eyama). 


the gonvs. It in- 
habits the eastern 
United States and 
Canada, nesta in 
bushea, lays 4 or 6 
bluish-white eggs, 
and is often kept as 
a cage-bird for the 
lieauty of its plu- 
mage and song. 

Also called indigo^ 

/neh. 

ifidlgo-brooni 

(izT^i-^-brfim), n. The wild indigo, BapUaia 
Unctona, 

indigo-copper (in'di-gd-kop^6r), n. In mineral,, 
same as eovellin. 

Indigofera On-di-gof'e-rE), n. [NL., < indigo + 
hVjerre b E. hearh} “A'large goinis of plants, 
of the natural order Lemminoaw, tribe Oalegeat, 
and type of the HUbtribe Tndigoferew, including 
about 220 species, indigenous in the wanner 
parts of Asia, Africa, and America. They are 
nerbi or shrubs, with pinnate or digitate leavea, and imall 
rose-oolored or purplish flowers in axillary iplkes or iip 
oemes. Some of the species yield indigo, to indIgihpkmL 

Indigoferesa (in^di-g$-fer'$-B), n, pi, [NL. 
(Bentham),< Indigofera + -ea,} A robtribe of 
plants, of thenaturai order and tribe 

Qalegm, typified by the genus Indigofera, They 
ore herbs or shrubs having axIUoiy flowen In racemei or 
■pikes, and a two-vslved legume. Alio called Indigefem, 
indj^flnoh (iu'di-gd-fineh), n. Same as indi- 
gooird, 

as 

indigo white, 

indigolite (in'di-wo-Ht), n. Same as indieoHie. 
indigometor (in-ai-gom'e-tto), a. [< indigo + 
Gr. pirpov, a measure.] An instminent for as- 
certaining the coloring power at indigo, 
indigomotep (in-di-gom^e-tri), a. {< indigo 
Gr. -parpla, < fdrpeVf a measure.] ^Iie flit dV 



netiiod of determining the ooloring power of 
Indigo# 

indigo-mill (m'di<^inil), n. A mill for grind- 
ing mdigo into a paste, it in a qaadruignlar tank 
with aeml-cylindrical Dottom, havini; two lids so arranged 
as to leaye netveen tbdr Inner miu«lns a imrallid-siaed 
opening. A aet of aix iron rollers pivoted to a swinging 
niune operate upon the Indigo at ike bottom of the tank, 
the tnuno being oanied to oeolllate by a bar attached to it 
and extending upward through the opening between the 
Uda the bar being pivoted to a support at the upper end 
and aetuated by a orank-niechanisin. The paste when sulU- 
elently triturated is drawn off through a Btup>oook. 
indigo-plant (in'di-gd-plunt), n. A plant of 
the genus Imigofcra, from whioli indigo is 
obtained. The 
species most com- 
monly oulUvated 
under this name is 
/. HnOoriq, a na- 
tive of the Eaat In- 
dies and other parts 
of Asia, and grown 
in many parts of Ai- 
ries and America. 

It la a shrubby plant 
•bout 8 or 4 feet 
high, with narrow 
pinnate leaves and 
long nairow pods. 

The West Indian 
indigo-plant Is /. 

A^, a short-pod- 
dedplanL native of 
the west Indiea and 
the wanner parts of 
America, and culti- 
vated in Asia and 
Africa. Both ai*e 
extensively grown 

illSi fadiSb- tint/in'fa), 

UIl^lliKW <1, flower; fruit. 

(in^-go-snak), 

n. The gemhe^r-snake, SpUotes couperi, [Local, 
southern u. S.] 

Indigotate (in'di-gd-t&t), a. [s F. indigotaUi; 
as %ndigot{ic) + -erte^.] A compound of indi- 
gotie acid with a salifiable base or a metallic 
oxid: as, indigotate of ammonia or of mercury. 
indigOtic (iu-di-gotMk), fi. [s= F. Migotique ss 
B^ndigdHeo; as indigot(in) + 1. Pertain- 

ing to or derived from indigotin. — 2. In botj 
very deep blue..^Iiidlgotio arid, an acid prepared by 
treating Indtgotlii with ^dizlug agents, 
indigotin (in^di-go-tin), a. [< indigo + -f- in- 
serted + -<a8.] Same as indigo blue (which see, 
under indigo), 

indigo-wood (in'di-gd-w6d), a. The wild or 
false indigo. See liaptittia, 
indihnmin (in-di-hu'miu), a. [< indi(go) + hu- 
mus + -ta*.] See indigo brown, under indigo, 
indilatoryt (in-dirar-tp-ri), a. [< in^ + dilatth 
ly.] Not dilatory or slow. 

Since you have firmed — new orders— you would be 
ideasod in like manner to give them a new form of fnddo- 
wry execution, 

CaMria, Sup., Comwallfs to the Span. King, an. 1654. 

indiUgoncot (in-dil 'i-jeus), a. [s F. indUigencfj 
as Sp. Pg. indifigencia ’zs It. indiligensa; as 
■f dfligenoe^,') Lack of diligence ; slothfulness. 

Ifweputoff our armour too soon, we . . . are surprised 
by induigmee and a careless guard. 

Jer. Tayiw, Works (ed. 1885), 1. 641. 
Is it not . . . an indignity, that an excellent conoelt 
and capacity, by the indiligent'^ of an idle tongue, ahonld 
bediscpwc'd? 21. liiscoveriei. 

indiligontt (in-dil'i-jeut), n, [as F. indiligent 
8 Pg. indiligente; as in-^ 4- diligent’] Not 
diligent; idle; slothful. 

A person that hath right on his side is cold, indiligeut, 
lade, and unaotlve, trusting that the goodness of his cause 
will do it alone. Jer, Taylor, Works, 11. vil. 

indUigentlFt (in-diri-jent-li), adv. Without 
diligence. 

nt some years 
der me ferule of sui 
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2. Not direct in succession or desoent: not 
lineal; of irregular derivation; out of direct 
lino mm the prime source or origin : as, indf- 
rect descent or inheritance ; an indirect claim; 
indirect information. 

His title, the whioh we find 
Too indirect for long oontinuanoe. 

ahak„ 1 Hen. IV., tv. 8. 

3. Not direct in relation or connection: not 
having an immediate l>earing or application ; 
not related in the natural way; oblique; in- 
cidental; inferential: as, an indirect answer; 
an indirect effect; indirect taxes. 

The direct effect of this change was imjportaut The 
indirect effect has been more important still. 

Macaulay, Sir J. Maokintosh. 

The aecond kind of indirect labour is that employed in 
making tools or implements for the asslstonoe of labour. 

J, 8, MiU, Pol. Boon., 1. ii. 1 4. 

The direct losses occasioned by the decay of our ocean 
commerolfU marine are insignificant In oompariaon vith 
the indirect losses due to the loss of trade from an In- 
ability to make exchanges promptly, regularly, and cheap- 
ly with foreign countries. 

I), A. Welle, Merchant Marine, p. 68. 

4. Not direct in action or procedure; not in the 
usual course; not straightforward; not fair and 
open ; equivocal : as, indirect means of accom- 
plishing an object. 

He needs no indirect or lawlew course 
To cut off those that have offended him. 

Shak., mch. III., i. 4. 

They [the covetousi made new principles, and new dls- 
oouraes^ such which were rcaaonable in order to their pri- 
vate indirect onda but not to the publio benefit. 

Jer, Taylor, Worki (ed. 1886), 1. 11, Pref. 

Indirect dealing will bo discovered one time or other. 

TiUotean, 

The judges ought to be plenttfully provided for, that 
they may bo under no' temptation to aupply themoelveB 
b}* twiirert ways. 

Up, Burnet, Hist Own Times, Couolusion. 
Indlrcot damonstratioiL Bee detnonstmMort.— indi- 
rtot discourse, the form in which, in any language, the 
words or thoughts of another ore reported, os distinguish- 
ed from direct diecouree, or the reporting of them in the 
other's own words. It involves subordinate or dependent 
construction, the use of certain tense or mode fonns, eta 
Thus, he mid toe wae on the umy and ehould eoon arrive is 
indirect disoourse ; he said, **Jam on the way and ehaU eoon 
arrive" is direct Also called, in Latin, oratio oUigua,—^ 
Xndlroot cquUlbratloiL the adjustment of a group of 
oiganisms to changing ofraumBianoes by the destruction 
of members of the group or by atrophy of oigana whioh 
are not adimted to those oiroumstances.— Indireot OVl- 
denoe, in law, evidence whioh raisei an inferenoe as to 
the trutli of a matter in dispute, not by moans of the ac- 
tual knowledge which any witness had of the fact or actual 
statement of it by a competent document but by ahowlng 
collateral facts which render the main fact more or leas 
prolmble or certain.— ludlrcot Infbrciioe. Bee injec- 
erne. -Indirect obdeot, in gram,, a substantive word 
dependent on a verbiess immediately tlion an aeeuaatlve 
governed by it : naually lald of a dative, answering to an 
Knglisb noun with to or /E»r.— Xiidircot predication. 
Bee direct predication, under dfreri.— IBmreot UTOOf^ 
in logic, same os apagoge, 1 (fr).— Xndlreot lyllOidfillt » 
syllogism whose cogency can be made more evident by a 
reducUun.— Indirect tax. See fog.— Indirect tciti- 
mony, testimony gdven for another purpose than that of 
l^ki^ toiowii the fact directisr tostlfled to,B8yn. 1-S. 

ahie. 


iHdlBcrriiTli 

Indirabla (in-di-rd^bin), n# Same ae indigo red 
(whioh see, under indigo), 
indifloernible (in-di-zdr'ni-bl), a, and n, Tk F. 
indiscemable a Sp. indiscernible a Pg. fndie^ 
eemivel a It. indiscemibile ; as fn-d + discern- 
ible,] L o* Not discernible ; incapable of be- 
ing discerned ; not visible or perceptible. 

Ibese small and almost indiecemUde beginnings and 
seeds of ill humour have ever since gone on in a very visi- 
ble increase and progress. 

Bp, Burnet, Hist. Own Timea on. 1688. 

n* n. That which is not discernible.— Mn- 
riple of the identity of IndlsoemlUes. the doettlne 
of Leibnita that things altogether alike ore one and the 
same individual. 

IndiBoernibleneSB (in-di-z^r'ni-bl-nes), n. In- 
capability of being discerned. 

I should haue shew'd you also the i 
the we of man) of the mfferenoe of thcMie diitant statM, 


I should haue ihew’d you also the indteecmiblcneee {to 
the we of man) of the differenoe of these distant statM, 
till CTod by his promulgate sentence haue mode the sepa- 
ration. Hefnmofid,Works,lV.£4. 

indiBOerniblF (in-di-zdr'ni-bli), ado. In an in- 
discernible manner ; so as not to be seen or per- 
ceived. 

indlscmibllity (in-di-s6r-pi-biFi-ti), n, [< in- 
disoerpible : see -bility,] The condition or qual- 
ity of!^ being indiscerpfble. 

Endowing it [a being] with such attributes os ore es- 
sential to it, as indieecrpUiility is to the soul of man. 

Dr, M, More, Immortal, of Soul, Pref. 

indisoerpible (in-di-sdr'pl-bl), a, [< fn-9 -i- 
disccrpible.] Not disoezpible ; incapable of be- 
ing destroyed by dissolution or separation of 
parts. 

I have taken the boldness to assert, that matter oonslita 


fore cannot be actually divided. 

Dr, H, More, Immortal, of Soul, Pref. 
Which supposition is against the natura of 


terial being, a cl 
Ms. 


of whioh Is to be indieeerpi 
luls, Ui. 


'OldnviUe, Pre-cxistenoc of Souls, 

indiacenibleness (in-di-s^r'pi-bl-nes), n, lu- 
discerpibility. Also indisoerpUbleness, 
indlBomibly (in-di-s^r^pi-bli), adv. In an in- 
diseorpible manner. Also iiuliscerjtUbly. 
indisoerptibillty (m-di-s6ri>-ti-bin-tl), n, [< 
indiucerpUblc : see -hility.] Same as indiscerpi 
Ulitu. 

indiscon^ible (in-dl-n^i^'ti-bl), a, [< tn-B 4- 
discerp^le,] Same as indiscerpibtc. 

Troth or absolute existence Is one^ Immutable, uncon- 
ditioned, indiecerptible, 

J, Owen, Evenings with Skeptics^ 1. 184. 
He also [E. Montgomery], taught by biologioal research, 
is quite oonvinoed that the feeling and thinking subjeot 
is an identically enduring, indieoerptilde unity. 

M€nd, IX. 867. 

F. 

tfi- 


indizcipliliable (in-dis'i-plin-a-bl), a, [: 


ut, tortuous.~4. Unfair, dlahoiiest, 


I had spent some years (not altogether indiligently) uti- 
ler me ferule of such masters as the place afforded. 

Bp, Ball, Account of Himself. 

Illdilllillidiablat (in-di-min'ish-a-bl), a, [< in-B 
4- diminishable.] Undiminishalble. 

Have they not been bold of late to check the Common 
law. to slight and brave the indiminiehablc Majestie of 
our higbeatCourt, the Law-giving and Sacred Parliament? 

Milton, Befonoation in Eng., ii. 

Indift (in'din), n, [< indiigo) 4- -in'^,] A c^s- 
talliiie substance (CigHioNgOg) of a beautiful 
rose color, isomeric with mdigo blue. 
ia^Ureot (in-di-rekt')* a, [s F. Pr. indirect s 
Sp. Pg. ffuHrecto 8 It. 


indirection (iu-di-rek'shon), n, [s F. Utdireo 
Uon; as indirect 4- Oblique or irregular 

course or means ; unfair or deceitful action or 
proceeding; indirectuoss. 

I had rather coin my heart, 

And drop my blood for drachmas, than to wring 
From the hard lianda of peasants their vile tnisli 
By any indirection ! Shak., J. C. , iv. 8. 

He [Franklin] was ... a Statesman . . . who nwer 
solicits an offlee, nor uaed any indirection to retain one 
when It wua in his possession. 

Theodore Parker, Historic Americans, p. 16. 

indirectly (in-di-rekt'li), adv, 1 . In an indirect 
manner ; not in a straight line or course ; not 
expressly; not by direct or straightforward 
means. 

Bt. Paul, that calls the Cretans liars, doth ft but indi- 
rectly, and upon quotation of their own iKiot 

T. Broicmc, Ki^io Medici, Ii. 4. 

Political control indirectly entails evils on tliose who 
exercise it, us well as on those over whom it Is exercised. 

B, JSfpenocr, Prin. of Bociul., 1 448. 

The rnivertlty of Oxford finds in Aristotle one of her 
most powerful engines of ethioaL and indirectly of Chris- 
tian teaching. Qtodetone, Might of lUght, p. 188. 

2. Unfairly; crookedly. » 

If any roporti have come unto your Lordship’s ears that 
in the causes of my Lord of Bisex I have dealt indirectly, 
1 assure your Loraship they have done me wrong. 

B, Watorhoum (Arbor’s Eng. Oaruer, L 478). 


indtreito^ < L. indirectus, 
d&ect, < *»- priv. + dineiue, di*eot : see (N- 

ill indirect; obliquity; unfair. 

for fw(»») + *♦»*».] See broiwi, under <«. 
jn»M^ p. iL ML Ogo- 


indiscntlinahki s Bp. indisdplihabte 8 Pi 
discipiinavel 8 It. irtdisdpUnuhile, < ML. indis- 
ciffUnabilis, < L. iti- priv, + LL. disGipUnabilis, 
disciplinable: see disciplinable,] Incapable or 
being disciplined, or Hubjeoted to discipline; 
undisciplinable. 

Necessity renders men of phlegniatlckand dull natures 
stupid amindiectjdimhle. 

Sir if. Bale, Provision for the Poor, Pref. 

illdiBCipline (in-dis'i-plin), n . [8 F. indiscipline 
8 Sp. Pg. indisciplina, < LL. indiaeipUna, want 
of education, < u. in- priv. + discijtlina, edu- 
cation: see discipline,] Lack of .discipline or 
instruction; disorder. 

The fanny of the] Boota ... not only exacting oontri- 
button^ but committing . . . ffreat excesses of indUei- 
piine, BaUam, Const. Hist., II. 176. 

But there wore degrees In demoralisation ; Uie dmigrds 
and the English contended for the prise of indieotpiliine, 
Aihcnamm, No. 8U74, p. 888. 

indiscoTerable (iu-dis-kuv'(»r-a-bl), a. [< fa-B 
4- discoverable,] Undiscoverable. 

Nothing can be to us a law which is by ns indieeover- 
aMe, Conybeare, Bermons, II. 166. 

indiBCOTfiiyf (in-dis-kuv^dr-i), n. [< i»-B + dis- 
covery,] Want of discovery; foilui'eof aseaich 
or an inquiry. 

Although in this long Journey we miss the intended 
end, yet are there many things of truth disclosed by the 
way ; and the collateral verity may, unto reasonable specu- 
latlona requite the capital indiecovery. 

Sir T. Browne, VUlg, Bn., YU U. 

indiicreet (in-dis-krfitOi a. [s F. indisoret m 
Bn. Pg. It. indisereto; as fa-B 4- discreet,] Not 
discreet; wanting in discretion or prudence; 
not in accordance with sound judgment. 

By the indieoreet steering of Balph Skinner, their boat 
was overset Quoted in Oapt. John BnUthe Works, 1. 108. 

A devotee Is one of those who dlspanwe reUgion by 
their indieereet and unseoaouable iutroauotloD of the 
mention of virtue on all oooasions. 

Steele, Spectator, Mo. 864. 



iBdlMIMt 

It ft on <lMM O BeM to M that tho wlaa nun tbowa Ua 
wlidom Above tbe inditcreet, who moit needi tell lU he 
knows At ill ttnies. Aleott, TAble-Tsll^ p. 88* 

■Ibni* Impnideiity unwise^ injudlcioiu, Inconiidemte, 

lASht 

indiiereetly (in-dis-kret^li), adv. In an injdis- 
Greet manner; without prudence or Judgment. 

To speek inditerMtlff whAt we Are obliged to heAr, by 
being nAsped up with thee in this publick vehicle^ is in 
some degree asseulting as on the high rood. 

No. 188. 

IndiscraetneBS (in-dis-kret'nes), n. Want of 
disoreetnees; iudiscretiono 
Indiscrete (in-dis-kret'), a. [< L. indiscretiuf, 
not separated, < tfn-priv. + diaoreius, separated: 
see diserete.J Not discrete or separated. • 

The terrestrial elements were all in an inditeretM mass 
of confused matter. P<ntfnali, AntiquiUes, p. 188. 

indiscretion (in-dis-kresh'cm), e. [s F. in- 
discretion = Fr. indiaercHo s Bp. indiacredon a 
P g. indiaorio&tf s It. indiaeresiitme, indiaerigione; 
as f»-® + diaoretion,'] 1. The condition or qual- 
ity of being indiscreet ; want of discretion or 
judgment; imprudence; rashness. 

My friend’s rash indieeretion was the bellows 
whioh blew the coal, now kindled to a flame. 

Ford, iJidy'a Trial, UL 8. 
Misfortune is not crime, nor is indineretion always tho 
greatest guilt. Jsurk$, 

2. An indiscreet or imprudent act; a step show- 
ing lack of judgment or caution. 

By what they haue done in his absence, the world may 
see what they would haue done in his presenee^ had he 
not prevented their indUiicretiotu, 

Quoted in ucpf. John Smith'a Worka 1. 288. 

indiscrl^nate (in-dls-krim'i-nut), a. [< 

+ tHacriminata,'] Not discriminate; not care- 
fully discriminated or discriminating; undis- 
tinguishing; promiscuous: as. indiamminate 
prtdse ; an inaiaeriminate faultnnder. 

Could ever wise man wish, In good estate, 

The use of all things indimtminatot 

/ip. Satires, V. ill. 85. 
All parties strangely rushed into a war, destined . . . 
to subvert, crush, and revolutionise, with i^\diMeHminate 
fury, every eontineutai party and government drawn into 
Its vortex* Arersft, Urationa 1. 497. 

indiscriminately (in-di8-krim'l-n$t-li). ado. In 
an indiscriminato manner : without distinction; 
confusedly ; promiscuously. 

Tlie common people call wit mirth, and fancy folly: faii> 
oiful and foilifui they use indUcHmituUaly. Sheiudona. 

Luxurious mansions are dropped down indioetiminatvltf 
among mean abodes and the homos of dirt, 

Latbropf Spanish Vistas^ p. 104. 

indlscriminating (in-dis-krimM-na-tiug), a, [< 
f'M-S + diaeriminaUnff.'] Undiscrimiuating; not 
making distinctions. 

Undeveloped intellectual vision is Just as indiaoHmi^ 
Hotiny and erroneoua in Its olassings as undevelwed physi- 
cal vision. H. Spmour^ Man vs. State, p. />. 

The confiscation was absolutely indimsrimfnaefnp. 

Leeky, Eng. in 18tli Cent, zlv. 

indiscrimination (in-dis-^im-i-na'shon), p. 
[< + diacriminaUon,'] The quality” of be- 

ing indiscriminato; want of discrimination or 
distinction. 

Since God already had hindered him THerod] from tho 
executions of a distlnguisliiiig sword, he resolved to send 
a sword of indUicriininaHim and confusion. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885), 1. 7.% 

indiscrimhiative (in-dis-krimM-iia-tiv), a. [< 
tii-3 + diacriminativc,'] Not discriminatiye ; 
making no distinction. 

indiscttssedf (iu-dis-knst'), a. [< LL. indiaeva- 
aua, not discussed, < L. in- pnv. + diaeuaava, 
pp. of disotttere, discuss: aeodiaeuaa.} Not dis- 
cussed. 

But upon reasons light in themselves or indUtouoed in 
me I might mistake your often long and busio letteri. 

Doftne, To Sir H. G. 

Indisin (in^i-sin), n. [Irrog. < indi(go) + -a- 
inserted + A vi<^et coloring matter ob- 

tained when aniline containing toluidine is ox- 
idized. Also called mauvfin and PorHn*ii vMot having 
been discovered by Perkin in 1856. It Is little used in toe- 
ing at the present day. 

in dUparte (iu dis-p&r'te). [It.: in, in; dia- 
parte, apart, aside; of. diapart^ In dramatic 
muaic, aside. 

indiipanBablllty (in-dis-pen-s^bil^i-ti), n. [s 
F. itidiapenaalHhtf} s indiapetiaabuidad as Pg. 
indiapenadbiUdade = It. indi^oicnaoMUtd; as in- 
diapenaable + see -biHtf,'\ 1. The state or 
quality of being Indispensable; indispensable- 
ness, 

Oontrary to all their notions about the eternity and in 
cMvimsaMiCp ctf the n^^ 

P. aOMton, Detan Bevealed, iU. 
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2f . The condition of being without dispensa- 
tion or license. 

Tbe MOspanittbility of the first maniage. 

Lordfforbert. 

indiBpensable (in-dis-pen's^bl), a. [Former- 
ly also, iimpi'op., indiapenaible/ s F. indi/penaable 
B Bp. indlapenaablc as Pg. indiapmiaavel s It. 
indiapenadbUe, < ML. ^indi^>enaabilia (in ady. 
indiAenaabiliter), < L. in- priy. + ML. diapm- 
adbuia, dispensable: see m^cnaahlc.'] If.^ot 
to be set aside, evaded, or escaped; inevitable. 

Age and other indiapnuable oooasions. FiUlfr, 

All other learned men thought the law was moral and 
indiopenitabte. Bp. Butnot, Hist. Ueformation, an. 1588. 

2. Not to be dispensed with; not to be omit- 
ted or spared ; absolutely necessary or requi- 
site. 

I went as for as Hounslow with a aad heart, but was 
obliged to return upon lome inaiapenoible affaires. 

Bvetyn, Dlaxy, Sept. 17, 1678. 

I find from experlmonts that humble-bees are almost 4n- 
diuptmooMo to the fertlUiatlon of the heart's-case (Viola 
tricolor), for other beei do not vliit this flower. 

Darwin, Origin of Species, p. 7a * 

All of us slike, PBffsn, Mussulman, Gfarlstlan, have prae- 
tlsed the arts of publlo speaking aa the most indiMpenun 
bio resource of publlo admlolsiratton and of private in- 
trigue. De Quineey, Styles iL 

8t. Not permissible by dispensation or license ; 
incapable of being legalized. 

Zanohlus . . . absolute^ oondemna this marriage^ aa 
ineestaotts and indi^nimble. 

Bp, Halt, Cases of Cousolence^ Add. L 

indlspensableness (in-dis-pen'sa-bl-nes), n. 
The state or quality of being indaspensable or 
absolutely necessary. 

Thai these fathers bore witness to the indimenHobleneii 
of claiwloal literature for a higher Christian eduoation, and 
the church has ever since maintained the same view. 

Sehag, Hist. Christ. Church, III. ft 4. 

The PresbyteriaiiB hi England were the first to assert the 
indiupmoaMenemi of a particular form of organisation. 

Tho CnUury, XXXIT. 48& 

indispeilBably (iu-dis-pen^sgrbli), ado. In au 
indispensable manner; neoessamy; unavoid- 
ably. 

It was thonght indit^iaably necessary that their ap- 
pearance should equal tno greatness of their expectations. 

GoldMnUh,\ime, xlv. 

indliperfiodt. a. [< in^ + diaperaed.! Unscat- 
tored; not dispersed abroad. Dr. S. More. 

indiapOBO (in-dis-pozOf o. t. ; mt. and pp. in- 
diaxwaed, ppr. indispoHing. [< F. indiapoaer (cf . 
Bp. indiimoner ss Pg. indiapor), indispose, < in- 
priv. + dispose: see diapoae.1 1. To 

render averse or unfavorable; disincline. 

Tile capricious operation of so dissimilar a method of 
trial In the same oases, under the same government, is of 
itself iuffloient to indittinm every well regulated Judftwent 
towfuds It. A. HamUion, federalist, Ho. Ixxxlll. 

When our hearts are in our work, we shall be indimoMd 
to take the trouble of listening to curious truths (if they 
are but curious), though we might have them explained 
to us. J. H. Sewman, rorochlal Sermons, i. 214. 

l*rofeBsor Bowden's pleadings fur Shelley, though they 
may somotimei indiopim and Irritate tbe raader, produce 
no ohseuring of the truth. 

M. Anwld, Nineteenth Century, XXIII. 25. 

2. To render nnfit or unsuited; disqualify. 

Nothing can be reckoned good or bad to us in this life 
any farther than that It prepares or inditpooes us for the 
enjoyments of another. Bp, Atterbury, 

indisposed (in-die-pozd'), p. a. Affected with 
indisposition or illness ; sorocwliat ill ; slightly 
disordered. 

It made him rather indittpoMid than sick. /. Walton, 

Aormi. Odds blushes and blooms! she has been as 
healthy aa the German spa. 

PmOk. Indeed!— I did hear that she had been a little 
indUpooed, Shoridan^ The Bivals, ii. I. 

indisposedness (in-dis-po'zed-nes), n. The 
oon<ution or quality of being indisposed; dis- 
inclluation; indisposition. 

Not that we should in the midst of a Mualble indit. 
pooodneagof heart fall suddainly into a fashionable devo- 
Uon. Bjh Hall, Extremes of Devotion. 

indisposition (iu-dis-p 9 -zi 8 h'qn), n. [< F. in- 
diapoaition ss Bp. inaiapoaicion s Pg. indiapo- 
ai^ s It. indiapitaisione, < ML. indiapoaitioln-), 
unBuitablenes8,#L. f«- priv. + diapoaitioin-), 
disposition : see diapoaiHon, indiapOH.'] 1. The 
state of being indisposed in mind; disinclina- 
tion; unwillingness; aversion; dislike: as, an 
indiapoaitim to travel. 

The mind by every degree of affeotad unbditef oon- 
traota more and more of a general indUpoMon towards 
believing. Bp, AtUfbfwry, 

2. Lack of tendency or appetency: «s, the in- 
diapoaiiim of two substances to comune.— 8t. 
Unsuitableness; inappropriateness. 


linllBso?Bhly 


This to not from any follure or difeot in tho II1 «bIba- 
tion itielf, but from the CfuCiwofOiunof tbeffliJe0ft,irlilflli, 
being thus blaoken'd, can uelther let in nor tnumlt the 
beama that are oait ai»ou it. Boadh, Wofka, IU. tt. 

4 . Slight illness or ailment; tendency to siek- 
nesB. 

He [the Prinoeloame back with Vloton, yet he braiiilit 
hack with him inoh an IndiapaHtiotk of Body that he waa 
never thoroughly well after. Baker, Chroulelea, p. 188, 

Two kinds of disease are apt to beset Uie emigrant: the 
first is tbe elimatie indiepodHon already mentioned; the 
second, the real elimatie disease. Soimee, VIL 108. 

BSyn. L Bdiuotance,badkwardneis.— 4. Dialempur,Ma^ 
odf/jeto. SeedissoM. 

in<U8putabili^(in-di8-pfi^-or in-dis^p(-ta-biF- 
i-ti). n, [s F. indiaputabUm » Pg. indGpaia- 
bifiaade; as indiaputable 4* -Ify.] Indispntable- 
ness. 

indisputabls (in-dls-pn^- or in-dis'pff-th-bl), 
a. [a F. indiaputable b Bp, indiaputaMa b Pg, 
indimmtavet b It. indimutabile, < LL. indiapula- 
UHa, indisputable, < L. in- pxiv. + dA?wtwdka^ 
disputable: non diaputahle7\ Not disputable; 
not to be disputed; undoubtedly true; incon- 
trovertible; incontestable. 

For it shall be snfflolentfor him to have . . . thaking'a 
indiepuBMe prerogative. 8irT. More, Utopia,Inti^lSs. 

The two regions of indimiaUe certainty are the two 
extremes of the mental world, Hensatioii and Abitraetlon. 

G, H. Lewee, Probs. of Life and Mind (ed. I874X L S08. 
BSyn. Unquestionable^ undeniable. Irrefragable, Indu- 
bitable^ certain, positive, obvious. 

indisputablenesB (m-dis-pa'- or in-dis'pf-ts- 
bl-nes ), n. The state or quality of being indis- 
putable. 

indisputably (in-dis-pn'- or in-dis'p^-ts-bli), 
ado. In au indisnutaDle manner ; in a m'anner 
or degree not admitting of dispute; unques- 
tionably. 

Physical pain is itidieputaldy an evil, yet it has been 
often endured, and even welcomed. 

Maeatday, Mill on Government 

indisputedf (in-dls-pu^ted), a. [< ftfi-3 -f- aia- 
puted.] Undisputed. 

This moral principle of doing as you would be done by 
is certainly the most indieputed and universally allowed 
of any other in the world, now 111 soever It msy be preo- 
tised by particular men. 

Sir W. Temple, Ptuiular Dtsoontenta. 

indissipabls (in-dis'i-p^bl),. a. [b It india- 
aipahiie; as in-9 -f* diaaipahle.^ Ineapable of 
being dissipated. Imp. Diet. 

indissodable (in-di-so'shi^bl), a. [< LL. in- 
diaaociabilia, inseparable, < L. in- priv. + diaao- 
separable: nee diaaociable.') Incapable 
of being dissociated or separated ; inseparable : 
as, indiaaociablc states of consciousness. M. 
Spencer. • 

Indimlubillty (in-dis^q-Ki-biri-ti), a. [bP, 
indiaaoluhilue s Bp. indiaolubilidad b Pg. india- 
aolubilidade b It. indiaaolubilild ; as indSaoluhle 
+ The quality of being indissoluble, (a) 
Incaiiablllty of being dissolved or liquefied. See dfoioiea 
1, and sofuSon. 

From whence steel has its firmness and the parts of a 
diamond their baldness and indieaolwnlity. 


(5) Perpetuity of obligation or binding force. 

To give this contract (marriage] its most essential quali- 
ty, namely indieefflvbilUy, Warburton, Worka IX. zvlL 

inUsSOlnble (in-dis'^l^-bl), a. [b F. indiaao- 
lubfc b Bp. indiaolubU b Pg. indmoluoel b It 
indiaaolubile, < L. indiaaoluoilia, that cannot be 
dissolved, < in- priv. + diaaolubilia, that can be 
dissolved : see dhaoluble,'] 1. Not dissoluble or 
dissolvable ; incapable of being dissolved. Bee 
diaaolre, 1, and solution, 
l*helr union will bo so indieeoluble that there la no poa- 
aible way of separating tho diffused elixir from tho Ifood 
lead. 


2. Not dissoluble in force or obligation; not 
to be rightfully broken or violated; perpetual- 
ly binding or obligatory; firm; stable: asisn 
indiaaoluMe covenant. 

I do not find in myself such a neoeaiary and IimKisoIii- 
ble sympathy to all those of my blood. 

firinme,BeUgloMediei,*iL A. 

llie most distant provlnees of the Panlnsnla won knit 
together by a bond of union which has nmainod foSfo- 
foAiMc. PreaooU, Fbrd. aad ta., i 16. 


Juble i 

lubl61l6M(in-diB'Mti-U-M3B),ii. Indis- 
solubility. 

The most dursblo persovorsaee of tha indfose hiMsm s s 
of thealoalisatesslt , . . fs^gfoaftnorQalasMi^offiot 
of tbe same viedenoa of the wo. Hopla WoilaO^. SOU 

indiSBOlnbly (in-dis'$-lf-bli), flMir. In sn indis- 
soluble manner; BO as not to be dissolved, sim- 
dered, or brokem 

OnfiMf move 

inSiiSsiiiMlf Siw. INIIs^P. IttVL'iS 
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liidtfldiiilliBi 


indiliOlTaUe (In-dl-sor^bl), a. [Formerly 
also < in^ + diaaolvahle.} That 


In- 


At t lett loiiroe of indiitinctnm maybenontlonod Cho Hiomu Oofontqr, . . . ItMUMPrHUt fjroni hit m t 
intrution of fetUng Into the intdleotnil domain. moving oolumn. Lamb, Wm, ]», 15B. 

eaimotbedlmdVedorloosenea; liidi*iolnble. + 

inoapablo of being distinguished, separated, or vidabU, or poem nnlimited. Shak., Htmlet, iL a 

diMriininated. IndiTldedt (in-di-vl'ded), a. [< <ii^ + dfridsd.] 

The tereami which accompany bodily tuffering are in^ Undivided 

M^^fdthabh from J?ln.™*?FvSoLri ^ St Cyril, in hit fli«t bwk againtt Jc^ 

indiatiliguidm (in-dis.tin^gwish.a-bl- ~ ^ 

nes), ,n. The stote or quality of%eing indis- /in-di-vld'flfnU. «. and n. [s P. 

inSvidu- 


IndinolTablaiieaa (in-di-zol'v^bl-nes), a. 
dissolubiUty. 

Indlltiuim (in-dis^tw-si), n. [< in^ -I- dis- 
toned.] Lack of dist&ce or separation; close- 


BrwsrafdMmniiistlimaadindati^. u™, ». jiuc . 

^.i>Mr»a,BspoaofONed.T. Sn^gimbier 
ladiltinct (in-dis-tingkt'), a, [< 'ME,*indi«Hnct 

(in adv. indittUncUif) ; « F. Pr. ir^istinct s Bp. adv. So as not „ 

indisUnto ss Pg. indisHneto s It. indistintOf K L. indiating ui ^^bed t (in-dis-ting'gwisht), a. 
in^Unetus, not distinguishable, obscure, < <»- + dutUnguisherL] Indiscriminate; confused. 
distinct^, distinct: see didfinoij 1. in that <nd<it{ti//ui8h/ matt all thingi teemed one. 
ot distinct to the senses ; not clearlv distin- Sir T, Brvwm, Yulg. Brr., iiL 14. 

guishable or perceptible : not to bo diserimi- i«diaf.ifiiniiabii.ir 4. (in-dls-ting'gwish-ing), o. 
uted; confused; blur^; obscure: as, indie- l^fflstingulsTong; 

indiscriml native. Johnson 


tinet outlines; an indistinct sound. 

Thtt which it now a horae, even with a thought 
^^raek d^lilimnf^ rad mako^it 


At water it in water. 


Shak,, A. rad C., iv. la 


Kature apeakt her own meaning with an indiitinel and 
faltering voica J. Caird. 

8. Not distinet to the mind ; not clearly defined 

as to parts or details; indefinite; confused: as, indiaturbance (in-dis-t^r' 
indisnnet notions. See clear, 6.— >3. Not giving disturbance^^ Freedom from 

or having distinct impresBions, images, or per- ^ ' 

oeptions; dim; dull; imperfect: as, indishmt 
vision; an indistinct remembrance. 

Thy indittinet expreMloiit teem 
Like langaage utter'd In a dream. 

Cmp^r, To Mary (1708X 
wiyn. Undefined, Indittinguithable, dim, vague, uncer- 

(in-dis-tingk'ti-bl), a. [< in^ + 
distinct -f ] Indistinguishable. 

A favourite old romance it founded on the indiiriinetibUi 
llkeneia of two of Charlemagne'i knyghtet, Amyi and 
Amdlkm. T. Warten, Hitt. Eng. ]\)etiy, 111., DU. on 
[the Oeita Komanorum. 

iadlaUllfltlOll (in-dis-tingk'shou), », [sF.fu* 
disfjfictoin ss Sp. indistincion s Pg. indistinegdo 
It. indistinmone; as inJi H- distinction,'] 1. 

Lack of distinction in kind or character; con- 
fusion; indiscrimination. 

The indiKtincUon ot many of the aame name . . . hath 
made tome doubt Sir T, Hroiime, Vnlg. Err. 

There it nothing in ray one of tbete to numerous love 
tongt to indlotte who or what the lady wai. . . . Wat It 
alwtyt one woman? or are there a doien here immortal- 
laedln cold Midinetionf 

IL L, SUvensonf Charles of Orleans 

8. Absence of distinction in condition or rank ; 
equality; sameness. 

An inditHnetion ot all persona or equality of til orders, 

It Itr from agreeable to the wiU of Ood. Bp, Sprat, 

8. Indistinctness; obscurity; dimness. [Rare.] 

Ihe wind! bore the warning aoundt away ; 

Wild indietinetian did their place supply ; 

Half heard, half toit, th’ imperfect accents die. 

IF. Harfa, Eologiut. 

IndiltillCtive (in-dis-tingk'tiv), a. [< in~^ + 
distinctive,] 1. Indistinguishable from others. 

•—8. Not capable of distinguishing or of mak- 
ing distinotion. 

laAitlllOtiveiiesa (in-dis-tingk'tiv-nes), n. 1. 

The state or quality of being indistinguishable 
from others. 

The genera] inditHnetimneti from distance. 

Be qttinc«y. 

8. Inoapaoity for distinguishing or making dis- 
tinctions. Worcester, Supp. 
indiitllictly (in-dis-tingkt^), udr. [< MK. iti- 
distinctly; < indistinet + -2|p.] 1. In an in- 
distinot manner; not clearly or definitely; 
obscurely; dimly: as, the border is indUtiincU 
ly markM; the words were indistinctly pro- 
nounced. 

In Its tidet it was bounded dittinctly, but on Its endi 
oopfatedly rad indisttnetly. Newton, Optickt. 

8t. Without distinotion or preferenoe. 

The hoore [white] 

And eveiy hewe [of twine] to have in fflaoei wanne 
la toifMmefte good, and may not hanna 

PttUadtoa HuSondrie (B. E. T. 8.x p. 99. 

ladMIafitiiess (in-dis-tingkt^nes), n, 1. The 
quality or eondition of being indistinet; confu- 
non; unoertainty; obscurity; faintness; dim- 
ness: as, indistinctness ot vision or of voioe.— > 

8* In psyehcl., that character of apprehension 
which consists in a deftoieucy ox oonsoious- 
I el the parts of the concept or idea appre- 


indistributablo (in-dls-trib'fl-ta-bl), a, [< ♦«-» 
+ distributable,] Incapable of distribution or 
apportionment. 

That in respect of which aU are to count alike cannot 
be happiness Ittclf, which is indtetributabU, 

U, Speneer, Data ot Ethics, p. 286. 

. [< 4w-S + 

isturbauce; re- 
pose; tranquillity; calmness. 

What is called by the Stoloki apathy, and by the Soop- 
tioks indieturbanee, seems all but to mean great tranquil- 
lity of mind. TmpU, 

inditch (in-dichOt v. t, [< + ditch,] To 

bury in a ditch. 

Deaerv'dst thou ill? wdl were thy name and thee^ 
Wert thou inditehed in great secreoio. 

Ep.//aZf,8atire^iii. 2. 
One was oast dead into the Thames at Stanes^ and 
drawiie with a boat and a rope downe some part of the 
liver, and dragged to shore rad indiehed, 

John Taylor, Works (1680>. 

indite (in-dit^), fi. ; pret. and pp. indited, ppr. 
inditing, [Formerly also endite; < ME. enditen, 

< OF. enmter, enditier, inditer, etc., write, ac- 
cuse: see indict,] I. trans, 1. To put into 
verbal form ; compose ; write. 

Ho oowdo songes make rad wel endite, 

Juste rad eek daunce. and wel purtreye rad write. 

Chaucer, Oeii. l*rol. to C. T., L 95. 
!9|gel writing his versea polishing the great medieval 
satire Burnellus, or inditirig the prose letter in which he 
castigates the faults of the secular clergy. 

Stvbbe, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 145. 

2. To conceive the form of; arrange for utter- 
ance or writing: only in the place cited. 

My heart Is inditing a good matter. [Eevlsed version, 
My heart overfloweth with a goodly matter.”] Ps. zlv. 1. 

Sf. In the following passage, to invite: per- 
haps a misprint. 

She will indite him to some supper. 

Shak, (Glo^ ed.X B. and J., IL 4. 

n. in trans. To compose; write^ 

Thou art young and handsome yet, and well enough 
'i'o pleaae a widow; thou caiist sing, and tell 
Those foolish love-tales, and indite a little. 

Beau, aikd Ft., Captain, iL 1. 

inditement (in-dit'ment), n. [< indite + •ment,] 
1, The act of inditing. — df. That which is in- 
dited; an indictment. 

The indiUment was drawn, and the case ifleaded before 
the govemour of Maoedon, for that the Homans did send 
no governoars at that time Into Greece. 

North, tr. of Plutarch, p. 410. 

inditer (in-<R^tCr), n, [Formerly also endiier; 

< lidij. enditer, enditour, I OF. endttour, < endiier, 
indite: sec indite,] One who indites; a writer 
or scribbler. 

The first were of endtUmre 
Gf olde Crouike^ and eke auctours. 

Goimt, Conf. Amrat, vliL 
Himself will be acknowledged, by all that read him, the 
basest rad hungriest endUer that could take the boldness 
to look abroad. MUton, Colastarloii. 

The Muses are no longer invoked by every unhappy in- 
dUer of verse. Stwy, Miso. Writings, p. 867. 


indinm (in'di-um), n. [NL., < L. ind(wum), 
indigo, a blue pigment (see indigo), 4* -tom.1 
Chemical svroDol, In; atondc weight, ]14. A 
rare metallic element found In the zinc-blende 
of Freiberg, Saxony, and some other localities, 
and discovered by means of the spectroscope: 
so called from its giving a blue line in the 

Its compounds impart a violet tint to flame. dtvid/iNdisation, etc. 

Vizm), n. [m P. 


b& thing, neut. of individuus, indivisible, un- 
divided, < in- priv. + dividuus, divisible : see 
dividuous,] I. a. If. Indivisible; inseparable. 

Be [Don Carlos] hath neither Office^ CommandJTlgnlty, 
or llUe, but is an individual Companion to the King. 

BoioeU, letters, 1. UL a 
To have thee by my side 
Henceforth an individual solace dear. 

jrilton,F.L.,lv.48fi. 

8. Not susceptible of logical subdivision ; de- 
terminate in every respect; having a continu- 
ity of existence in all Its changes; not divisi- 
ble without loss of identity. 

Under his great vicegerent reign abide 
United, as one individual soul. 

JfilCon, P. L., V. eia 

Everything in nature is individual, rad 'tii utteriy Ab- 
surd to suppose a triangle really existent which has no 
precise proportion of sides and angles. 

ffume, Human Hatura 1 7. 

8. Of but one person or thing; pertaining or 
peculiar to, or cuaraoteristiG of, a single person 
or thing, or each separate person or thiug: op- 
posed to as, tndtvidual character; 4n- 

dividual labor or effort; individual action. 

As touching the manners of learned men, it is a thing 
personal and individual. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, L 29. 

Their individual Imperfections being great* they are 
moreover enlarged by their aggrraation. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err, 

The membera of a primitive horde, looaely aggregated, 
and without diatliictioni of power, oodperate for immedi- 
ate furtherancuof individual auBtentation, and In a com- 
paratively amall degree for corporate austentation. 

ff, iSpencer, ITin. ot Sociol., § 44& 

4, Serving or intended for the use of one person 
only: as, an individual salt-cellar. rColIoq.l-^ 

5. Of which each is different or of a different de- 
sign from the others : as, a set of individual cof- 
fee-cups (that is, a harlequin set).— ibdiTldiial 
dUSmnoSiUaUUtT.sto. See the nouna.— Indlvldixal 
property, property which belonga to one person and la 
not shared oy others with whom he is united : as, the in- 
dividual property of a partner. 

n. n, A single thing; a being, animate or 
inanimate, that is or is regarded as a unit. 

And the individual withers, and the world is more and 
more. Tennyson, Louksley Hall. 

(a) That which is not susceptible of logical subdivision, 
but is completely determinate^ so that only one of a pair 
of contradictory attributes can be possesSM by it 

Every genus, though one, is multiplied into many; and 
every speclea though one, la Bh|o multiplied into many, by 
reference to Oiose beinn which are their propw subordi- 
nates. Since then no individual has any such subordinate^ 
it can never in Btriotneia be considered as many, and so is 
truly an individual as wdl in nature as in name. 

Harris, Hermet iv. 

(b) A thiim which by being In only one place at one time^ 
or otherwise, haa a continuity of existence in time, (c) Es- 
pecially, a human being ; a penon. 

The tyranny of an individual la far more suimortable 
than the tyranny of a caste. Macaulay, Mirabeau. 

A ** nation ” Is really changed, so far as the individuals 
oompoflng it arc concerned, every moment ot time by the 
operation of the laws of population. 

Hneyv, Brit, XXII 404. 
(d) In Mol., any organism or part of an organised whole 
reimrded u having (actually or in certain relationB) ra in- 
dei)endent existence. The word la often applied apeoifl- 
cafly to one ot agroup or colony of ergraiama to alitln- 
guiob it from the colony or group. Thus, many botanlsU 
regard each bud as a true mdivldual, the whole plant or 
tree constituting a colony or compound otganism. 

A biological individual is ray concrete whole having a 
structure which enables It, when placed in appropriate 
conditions, to continuously adjust its internal relationa to 
external relations, ao as to mafntain the equilibrium of ita 
functions. if. Spenesr, Prln. of idol., 1 74. 

plicltly dcaignstea as **that man opposed to drtenui- 
tMiCs indMdual, See dderminats, mftyA, Fsrsonags, eto. 
Beer 


quiUtleB. 


vcrtihle.] Not divertible; incapable of being MMHdmUsm 


turned aside or out of a course. 


dividual •¥ -tow.] 1. Tne quality of being dis- 



tinef or individiiiJ; BubBistenoe as a distinct 
entity; individual dharaoter.*— 2, Individual* 
ity or independence in action; the principle of 
acting according to one’s own will or for one’s 
own ends; individual as opposed to associate 
action or common interests. 

Tlie Inititation [oommnnlunl proTidei that there ehall 
be no qaairelllng about materlallntoFeiti ; inMtidwUim 
li excluded tram that department of affaire. 

J. 8, MiU, Sooiallim, p. 114. 


8065 

4. The ezistenee, efforts^ interests, or eoneems 
of the individual as distinguished from the in- 
terests or concerns of the community. 


iBdlwllhvlT 


To them the will, the wtah, the want, the liberty, the 
toil, the blood of indlYiduale ia ae nothing. InAividualUy 
ie left out of their acheme of goveminont. The atate ia 
all in all. Bwki, A Jt^oide Peaces it 



well- 

ita wAneoa and ruin. Bnejfc. Mt,, XXII. 210. 

Hence— 8. That theory of government which 
favors the non-interference of the state in The 
affairs of individuals: opposed to BoekHiam or 
eolleoUviam. 

Soolaliam and fndWeiduoNim are merdy two oontraiy 
general prinoiplea ideala, or methoda, which may be em- 
^oyed to regulate the oonatitution of economical aociety. 

iiae. Contemporary BociaUam. p. 200. 

4. In loqie: (a) The tendency to the doctrine 
that nothing is real but individual things. The 
doctrine la, for example, that the lawa of nature are not 
real but only the thlnga whuae mode of behavior ia for- 
mulated in theae lawa* 

la anch a more adequate philoaophy to be found in the 
idealiitlc indivklualimh of leibnita? 

K PhiloB. of Kant, p. 7L 

(b) The doctrine^ of piue egoism^ or that no- 

[= 

lndii’iduar+ -isf.] L*n. duo who aocepts'any 
theory or doctrine of individualism. 

The extremeat in^viduaiitt would ahrink from deatroy- 
Ing government altogetb^ and repealing the whole of 
the criminal law. Waatmiiyiter Jiev,, CXXVl. 148. 

n. a. Of or pertaining to individualism; In- 
dividuaUstic. 

The world haa not been made on thli Hocialiat principle 
eloncb nor on this UidividiuUtHt principle alone. 

CotulBrnporary LIV. 880l 

indlTidlialistiC (in-di-vi^^4-i^lis'tik), a. [< in- 
dividual + -isf-fc.] Of or pertaining to individ- 
ualism or to indmdualists. 

Sngliah aooialiam ia individuaHniic, but tends toward a 
gradual ollmf nation of thcperaonal elembntfrom politioa, 
mduatiy, and commoroo. If* A. itec., CXX. 280. 

individuality (in-di-vid-^-alM-ti), n.: pi. <nd4- 
vidmliiies (-tis). [h F. individmliti s Sp. in^ 
dividuaUdad as Pg. indimdualidctde s It. indi^ 
vidmlitAf < ML. individualitaMSf < individmlin, 
individual: nee individual Bud My •'} 1. The 
condition or mode of being individual, (a) The 
being Individual in contradiatlnoUon to being genenu. (ft) 
Existonoe independent of other thitiga; that which makci 
the poeaaa a lon of characters by the aubject a distinct fact 
from their poBBOsaion by another aubject. (e) The unity of 
oonaclouBneea; the connection between all the different 
feellnga and other modittcatione of oonaoiouaneaa which 
are pimiit at any one instant of time, (d) The simplicity 
of the Bonl; the indivisible unity of the subatance at the 
mind aa it exiata at any instant, (e) Feraonality ; the esaen- 
tial charaoten of a peraon. [This use of the word, which 
has not a wide ourrenoy, tends to vaguencaa, owing to oon- 
fuaion with the meaning (ft>] 

According to Kant^ it cannot bo properly determined 
whether we exist as subatance or aa accident, because the 
datum of individuality is a condition of the poaaibUity at 
our having thought! and feelings. 

Sir W, HamiUon, Metaph.. xix. 

IndiviAwdUy, like peraonal identity, belongs properly 
to intelligent and responsible beings. Consciousness re- 
veals it to us that no ueiiig can be put in our places nor 
confounded with uil nor wo with othera. We are one and 
indivisible. Ffemfng.Vocab. of Philos. 

Any one of the myriads of niillions of molecules might 
take the place of any other. But If each is oonslderea aa 
having some destiny to fulfill, aome end to which it la 
adapted, that end deflnea ita individuality* 

N* I*ort§r, Human Intellect, 1 627. 

Individuality in ita highest form ia not merely negative 
and exclusive, but also positive and induaivc; it la not 
merely the oouaoioasneaa of a aelf in opposition to other 
things and beluga, but also the oonaoiousnesa of a self in 
relation to and unity with them. 

ff. Caird, Fhiloa. of Kant, p. 8U 

2. The particular or distAotive character of an 
individual; that quality, or aggregate of quali- 
ties, which distinguiKhes one person or thing 
from another; idiosyncrasy: as, a person of 
marked individuality* 

I have heretofore been proud of my individuality, and 
retlated, ao f ar as one may. all the world's attempts to 
merge me in the maaa. 

0. W* CurtUf Int to Cecil Precmis^ p. 2. 

8. A personality; a personage ; an individual. 
[Bare.] 

. Orispi'a . . . tall Sgure and snow-white muatabhe make 
him one of the strlUng individualiiditi of the Chamber, 
and he haa in hla face the unmistakable look of a m an of 
power and oourige. Bafp$t^§ Mag*, LZXYL 1S8. 


ilising, or the sta£e o2 being individualized 
Also spelled individudUgation* 

That mlnuteneaa of individualivation which we have no 
aufheient store of aimilars to entrap. 

Hodjgton, Phil, of Befleotlon. II. v. 1 2. 

IndividlialiBe (in-di-vi^'v-g^-iz), v* t.; pret. and 
pp. individualised, ppr. inaividualising* [b F. 
IndieidualiaeT =s Bjy* individualisar s 1^. in(ii~ 
vidualUtar; aa inakidual H- -too.] 1. To note 
or consider separately or as individuals: as, 
careful observation indiMdualim the features 
of a landscape.— 2. To stamp with individual 
character; give a distinctive character to; dis- 
tingoi^: as, Carlyle’s peculiar style strongly 
inmidualiseehin works. 

Also spelled ittdividualise* 
indivldnalizer (in-di-vid^ff-al-l-s^r), n. One 
who or that wliieh IndiviaualizeB. Also spelled 
indiividimlUter* Imn* Diet* 
individnsHy (in-di-vid'^-f^l-i), adv* 1. In an 
individual or distinctive manner: as individ- 
uals; separately: as, apple-trees differ indiHd- 
udlly* but not specifically; all were individually 
summoned. 


How should that aubalat aolttarily by itself which hath 
no Bubatanoe. but individually the very aame whereby 
othera aubsist with Wt Hootor. Bcoles. Polity. 

2. Indivisibly; incommunioably. 

1 dare not pronounce him omniaoioui. that being an 
attribute individually proper to the Godhead. 

MakmvtU, Apology. 

8. Personally; in an individnal capacity, as 
distinguished from official or corporate capaci- 
ty, individual, a.,Z* 
indivldnaad (In-di-vl^'u-and), a. [< ML. 4a- 
dividuand/us, fl^rundive of individuate, individ- 
uate: nee individuated Intone, capable of be- 
ing embodied in an individiial ; bringing a gen- 
eral form into individual existence — lUdividu- 
MtA nature, any general form or obaraoter oonatitutlng 
the esaenoa of a spoclca or other general dlaas. 
IndlTlduilt (in-di-vi^'fi-aut), a* [< ML. indi~ 
viduan(t~)8, ppr. of im(it>iduare : see individu- 
ate.’\ Bringing a general form into individual 
existence.— indivlduaat diflinreiioe. a apeoial form 
or individual diflerenoe^ conceived aa the principle of in- 
divlduatlmi. 

indlTidnata (in-di-vid'n-at), V* f.; pret. and pp. 
individuated, ppr. individuating* X< ML. 4na<- 
viduatuB, pp. or individuate (> It. individuate b 
S p. Pg. individnat s F. individuer), make indi- 
vidual, < L. individuus, Individual: see individ- 
ual*^ To make individual; give the character 
of individualitv to; discriminate or mark as 
distinct; individualize. 

Two or more such aggregates, . . . well individuatvd 
by their forma and atruotures, are united together. 

H. ^unovr, Frin. of Biol., 1 186. 

The conception of the moat complex matter and ita 
manifold entmea individuated as a living organism. 

MaudMey, Body ana Will, p. 1& 
indlTlduate (in-di-yid'i>Ht), a, [< ML. tads- 
viduatue, pp.: see the verb.] If. Undivided; 
indivisible. 

O Thou, the third in that eternal trine^ 

In individuate unity divine! 

7AeiStttdenfa761XXI. 811. 
2* In metaph., rendered individual; brought 
down from the ideal world of forms to the 
world of individual existence; individuated. 

See the wonder of beauty matched with the individuate 
[4. e,, peoullar to this ludfvldaell adjunct, uneoiled oon- 
atanqy. Ford. Honour Triumphant. iU. 

nature, a general form as it exists in an 

IntilMlinitlon (in-di-vi^-fi-ft'shon), n. [=s F. 
individuaiien ss Sp. indwiduavifm a Pg. tndivi* 
duaedo b It. individuasiofte, < ML. individua-^ 
rio(fi-), < individiiate, individuate: see individ- 
uate*'] 1. Iff metaph., the determination or 
oontraotion of a general nature to an indi- 
^dual mode of existence; the development of 
the individual from the general. The ptkuiple of 
individuation la the (supposed) general oause at saoh 
tnunfomiatlon at the general into the indivldiiaL Par- 
ing the thirteenth ana fourteenth oentoriae there was 
muoh oontroveray among the aoholaatio phlloaophera aa 
to what this principle mw be, whether matter or form, 
or a peoullar and Indeaoribable hwooelto. The dlfSoultiy 
haa reappei^ in later metaj^toraloal tboiurht, aa in the 
philoaophy of Sobope^iaaers It Indeed, Inherent In 


What ia the individuation of the aonl in the state of 
separation? Jer. Taylor, Worlu (ed. 188BX n. 61 

2. Separate or individual existenoe or indepen- 
denoe; that by whioh such individuality is de- 
veloped and maintained. 

Orouping under the word Individuation aU proeeaaea 
by which individual life ta completed and maintained, 
and onlanring the meaning of the word Oeneaia ao aa to 
include all prooeaBea aiding the formation and perfecting 
of new individuals, we see that the two are fundamen- 
tally opposed. M. Spencer, Prtn. of Biol., 1 827. 

IndiTldvatOT (in-di-Tid'f-ft-tfir), h. One who 
or that whioh individuates. 

He is composed of the same Individual matter, for it 
hath the aaino distlngulaher and individuator, to wit, the 
aame form or soul. 

Sir K* Dighy, On Biowne'i Beligio MedieL 

indlTiduifirt (in-di-vid'9-i-fi), v. t. [< Le indt- 
viduus* individual, + -fioate, maJee: see -fy*] 
To individualize. 

The statute of additions was made in the Srit of King 
Henry the Fifth to indivUtvifie (aa I may say) and aqpanto 
persona from those of the same name. 

Fuller, General Worthlea. 

vid^S B lip.^'(obB.) individuldad m It. indM- 
duitd. < LL. individuita{t-)8, indivisibility, < L. 
individuua, indivisible: see individual,] Sepa- 
rate existence; individual character. 

Zorobabera Temjde, acquiring by Herod’s bounty more 
beauty and bigneaa, oontlnued the aame Temple, God'a 
nnlntermitted service (the life and soul thereof) preeerv- 
Ing the individuity or oneness of thia Temide with the 
former. Fuller, Piigah Sight; iU. Iv. • 1 

indiTinet (in-di-vInO; G. + divine.] Un- 

godly; unholy. 

Hla brother Clarence (0 crime capitalll) 

He did rebaptiae in a butt of wlne^ 

Being JelouB of him (how aoere lolall) : 

A Turkish providence moat indivina. 

IkevUe, Miorooonaos, p. 67. 

indiyinityt (in-di-vin Ji-ti}, n. [as F. indiviniU; 
as 4n-8 + divinity*] Lack of divinity or divine 
power. 

How openly did he [Ammon] betray hia indivkUty unto 
CnnauB * . . [with] the excuse of hia Impotency upon the 
cotttradiotion of fate { Sir T* Sroums, Yulg. Err., L lU 

indiTisibility (innli-viz-i-biFUi}, n. [asF.fiidf- 
vUnUliU as Sp. indivieibilidai = Pg. indiviikbi- 
lidade as It. indivieihiUtd ; < indivisible -f 4ty*] 
The state or property of being indivisible. 

When I speak of indivieibilUy, that imagination oreato 
not new troublea to herself, I mean not auoh an indiviek 
bility aa ia fancied in a mathematical point; but aa we 
oonoeivo in a sphere of light made from one lucid point 
or radiant center. 

Mr* U* More, Antidote against Atheiam, App., x. 

A pestle and mortar will as soon bring amr particle of 
matter to inditUilbUity aa the acuteat thought at a mathe- 


iAdlTlBible (in -di- viz ' i-bl), a. and n. Lb F. 
indivisible as endivisible as Sp. indivisible as 
Pg. indivisivel as It. indivisibile, < LL. indivisibi- 
Us, not divisible, < in- priv. + divisibiUs, divisi- 
ble : see divisible,] I, a. Not divisible into parts 
or fragments; incapable of being divided, sep- 
arated, or broken; inseparable. 

Let there be, therefore, betweene our aelves and our 
auMeots, an indiuieible vnitie of friends^ and peaoe, 
andf safe trade of marohandiae, MaHuyVe Voyage§,X 128. 

The right of sovereignty in all nations is inalienable 
andindivitible. Adorn#, Worki, IV. SOS. 

n. n. That which is indivisible; speeifloaUv, 
in ffoom., one of the elements, supposed to be 
infinitely small, into which a body or figure may 
be resolved. 

It ia not with evidenoea of fact as it la with logieal or 
mathematical demonatratlona, which seem to oonaiat in 
indivieiMee, for that which thus iademonatratlvely trae Is 
tropoaaible to be false. 

Sir M. Mate, Grig, of ManUnd, p. 1S8l 

Tbs method of IndivliilflSB, s method of oaloulntliig 
areaa volnroea, oenten of gravity, eto., invented by Bona- 
ventura Cavallerl in 1686, and more or leaa naed until the 
Invention of the integral oaloulua. It Is a modification of 
the ancient method of ezhanstiona. 

indUyikbleiieBB (in-di-viz'i-bl-nes), n. Indivisi- 
bility. 

IndiTrieibly (in-di-viz^-bU), ode. In an indi- 
visible manner; so as not to be oapable of di- 
vision. 

indivisioil (in-di-vish'qn), n. [as OF. indioMofi 
SB Sp. indivision; < L. V ^v. + d4eMo(ii-), di- 
vision: see division*] The state of being undi- 
vided. [Rare.] 

I will takaleavetomatntaintheMfeMMiof theCSuwoh 
at ^land In the dogmatloal pofait of faith. Sp, MaU* 

indivnMyalytan-di-vid [<lii-84> 

tftotttotoe 4* Insepazably; soasnottobe 
tom or rent asunder. 



I) tM 10 nair aklii to thikltfflitil 

r 10 notonUjr and 

tothoMmo. Ciidi 00 ftd,lnttfUootiMlByitom,p.fiM 

Gr« Ivdo-, stem of Ivddf, In^an: 


indianJ] An element in compound geo- 
graidiical or ethnological adjectives and nouns, 
meaning * Indian,’ concerning or involving 
In^ (together with some other country or peo- 
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doetrimlMatim luaj assfly be left to the BabbeUMhoole 
end the ohwAm roapeotiveiy. 

A. A.Wodff$, New Princeton Bev., XU. M. 

[ndo-S&glUb (in'dd^ing'glish), o. and n. L a* 
Of or relating to the English who are bom or 
reside in India. 

n, fi, ph English who are bom or reside in 
India. 


pain, < in- piiT. 4* < 
in pain, grieve: see doknt'] 
g little or 


pie) : as, iado-Chinese, Indian and Ohinese, re> Indo-Enropoan (iu'dd-il-r^-pS'an), a. and n. 1, 
latlng^ to India and China. a. Of India and Europe : a term applied to a 

family of languages also called At;yan and some- 
times Japhetic or Sanekritie or (by the Germans) tion ie eeteblirikod. 
7ndo-Gcmantc, and generally classified into 


IndO-ybxitOII (in'dd-brit'on), n. A person of 
British parentage bom in India. 

Illdo431imeBe (m^dd-ohi-ndsO^ a. Of or per- 
taining to Indo-China, the southeastern pen- 
insula of Asia, or to its people or their lan- 
guages. 

indodbilitp (in-dos-i-bill-ti), 
eiibiUta(U)8j unteaohablenesS| 
teachable : see indocibleA 


ppr. of dckrs, be 
. 1. In med., caus- 
ing little or no pain : as, an indolent turner.^ 
2. Avoiding, or Characterised by the avoidance 
of, exertion ; indulgiim or given to indulgence 
in ease; indisposed to labor,* lasy; listless ; slug- 
gish: as, an tndblen^ person or life. 

Ill fits a chief who mighty natloni guidee . . • 

To waste long nightain Mtient repose. 

/^.Illad, 11.80. 


seven chief branches, viz. Indio or Indian (San- 
skrit, Hindustani, * ^ - 

Peblevi, Parsi, 



(Bussiam Lithuanian, 
Teutonic or Germanic (in- 


Some are too inMenit to read anything tOl its rranta- 
Jodnom, Bambler, No. a 

They [Indianaj become dnuikeii, indoUnt feeUa thlev* 
iah, and pnsUlanlmoua /rrinpi Skehm-Book, p. 844. 

etc. (see idle); Supine, CatOm, 

dMgnt-li), ode. In an indolent 
manner; without activity or exertion; lazily. 
Calm and aerene you indoUfiUy sit Addietm* 



Mtts, teachable : see double.] Not docible; not 
capable of being taught or trained, or not easily 
instructed; intractable; unteachable. [Bare.j 
Bnongh, If nothing else, to declare in them a diapoil* 
tIoD not only aottiah, but indoedbU, aud averae from all 

umnt Uid u uiir looL ^ Indian or 6riiatri! notl^a ^rime Siita&t»£<1u 

bha ^ ^ ^domitoMlie, tamable, < dmi- 

tare^ tame: see domable*^ That cannot be 
tamed, subdued, or repressed; untamable: ap- 
plied chiefly to human beings and their attri- 
butes: as, indomitable ener^, obstinacy, cou- 
rage, etc. 

He [Warren Hastlngsl puraned hia plan with that calm 
but indomiUMe force of will which was the moat striking 
peonliarity of hia character. Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 

Of his perilous adventures, 

His inaomUaUe courage. 

Lotig/eUme, Hiawatha, iv. 

ndomptablet (in-domp'ti^bl ), a. [< F. indomp^ 
table, < ML. indomitaUlilSf untamable: see in- 
domitahle.'] Indomitable. Tooke, 

. ,, .A ixidomptibief(in-domp'ti-bl), a. An erroneous 

indodlltF (in-dd-siri-ti), n. [a F. indociliU blue fiocculent precipitate obtained when pro- form of indomptahk, Irving, 
a Bp. indoetUdad a'lPg. indocUidade a It. in- piolic acid in sulphuric-acid solution is treated Indonosiaa (in-d$-nS'8i-s.n), a, [< L. Jnd4, < 

“ with reducing agents such asmetallic iron, zinc, Gr. Indian, + i^oof, island.] Gforfri»m 

or copper, ft differs from indigo in not easily the East Indian islands. [Bare.} 
ytel^g a sulphonio acid on heating. The preaence of this [pre-Hslay Cnuoaiiol Tndtmnian 

indol (in dol), 91. [x ind(igo) *r -ol,} A crys- element, as it is called Dr. Hamy,jnay now be regarded 
tallirie compound, having feeble basic proper- »• an aacertainod fact. Mwye. Urit, XV, 824. 

ties, formed artificially in the reduction of in- indoor (in^ddr), a. [< 4n door^, prep, phrase.] 1, 
digo-blue by zino-dust. it is also produced in the Situated, carried on, performed, employed, etc., 

putx^faotionofalbumlnoids, but is antiseptic in its effect. ” > 

It is largely used in an aijneous sdlutioii as a teat for llg- 
nifled cell-walls, staining them a bright red. 

indolence (inMp-lgns), ti. [s F. indolence 


They are as ignorant and indatiJbU aa any fooL 

M, Orifth, Fear of God and the Ki^ <1800), p. 72. 

IndodbleneBSt (in-dos'i-bl-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being indocible. [Bare.] 
Paeviahneaa and indoedbUneee ot dlspotltloii. 

der. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885), n. 812. 

(in-dos'il or in-do'sil), a. [j 

doeile 

die, 
doeilis. 
not BUI 
tractable. 


division or zodlogical realm of the earl’s land- 
Burfoc^includin^ in south 

ing the Eurygaoan realm) and eastwai^ through 
Fajrther India and the Indomalayau archipel- 
j i”" eg® t® Wallace’s line. 

“ indiaencyUndigo 
indigo + -gene, 
An intermediate product obtained from 
^_._ic acid, which is converted into indigo- 
blue by dilute acids and alkalis in the presence 

Some of the Blcphants are very gentle and governable^ , 

otben in more lutaata wd n. t flB. IndO-dennaolC (in'de-JfeMnan'ik), o. A word 

ttirHu<iid<)i«...MoriifiAmia»t.roMt^ Um «><MnetiBie8ii*ed,e«peoi^ybyGennra«sholarB, 
# 1 ^ 1 * of s wiAti dlfflcnlt to lead, and impoaaibic to driva as equivalent to Jndo-European or Aryan, 

Chariotu Bronte, Shirley, iv. iudolll (in^d^in), fi. [< ind(ig)o + -<9|2,] 

piolio acid in sifiphur 

doeiUtd, < LL. indocUita(t-)8, < L. indodUa, un- 
teachable : see indodle.’} The state or quality 
of being indocile; unteachableness; intract- 
ableness. 

If 1 stOl persevere In my old opinions, it is no small 
comfort to me that It is not with regard to doctrines 
property yonrs that 1 discover my indoeUUy. 

Burke, To Sir H. Lsngrlshe. 

indoett (in-doktO> [b Sp. indocto as It. <n- 
dotto, < L. indootus, unlearned, < tn- priv. + 
doctua, learned, tai^^bt, pp. of dooere, teach: 


within doors, and not in the open air: as, an 
indoor service. 


wwivmB, Avomivu, 

•ee dodlo,'] Unlearned. 


CMek stomachs much reedva not much concoct ; 

So thou know'at much, 1 know, yet art indoet, 

Oum, Epignuna (1877). 

iBdoetriairte (in-dok'tri-n&t), V, t,; pret, and 
pp. indoctrinated, ppr. indoctrinating, [For- 
merly also endootrinate ; < ML. ^indoctrinatua, 
pp. of Hndootrinare (> It. indottrinare as Bp. 
indoetrinar as OF. endoctrinm*, endotriner), in- 
doctrinate. < tft, in, + doctrinare, teach, < doe- 
trina, teaching: see doctrine,'] To imbue with 
learning, or with a partioular doctrine or princi- 
ple; cause to bold as a doctrine or belief; in- 
struct. 

A master that . . . took much dalight In indoctrinat- 
ing hia young nneqierienced fovonrita Clarendon, 

If a taaober have any opinion which he wiahes to con- 
eeal, hia pnpila will become aa folly indoctrinated into 
that aa into any which he publlahea 

Mmareon, Hpiritoat Lawa 

IlldoeMlIAtiim (in-dok-tri-n&'sbqn), n. [< ta- 
doetrinate 4- -ion.] The act of indoctrinating, 
or the state of being indoctrinated; instruc- 
tion in doctrines or principles. 


, uittuiwaue Viit ». IJSS jb , B 

* Bp. Pg. indolenda ss it. indpUnsa, indolenda, 
idleoess, < L. indoleniia, freedom from pain, < 


*indolen(t-)a, free from pain: see indolent.^ 
The state of bei^ixid^ent. (a) Fr^om ^m 


[Obsolete czoapt in medical Cornwall, J 

the nouns. 


Indoor amuaementaonly became more livdy and varied 
in conaequence of tbe atop put to outdoor gayety, 

Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyrcb zvili 

2. Downward (into the cylinder): as, the in- 
door stroke of the piston of a Oomish engine. 

Eng.]^Xiidoorr 811 ef, stroke, etc. See 

ic nouns. 

indoOTB (in'ddrz'), prep, phr. as adv, [< iwl 4- 
doora; et, adoora aud outaoora.1 Within doors ; 
into or inside a house or building. 

A pretty face is well, and this is well. 

To have a dame indoors, that Wims ua np^ 

And keeps us tight. Tcnnyean, Edwin Horrla 

Belating to 

— Jo-Padfio re- 
inent Indian and 

Ind^himol (ih-dd-fd'nol), n, *4 

phenol.1 A coal-tar color used in dyeing, pro- 
duced by the simul^eous oxidation of a phe- 
nol and a paradiamine. it cornea into oommarce as 
a bine powder resembling indiga It produces on cotton 
and woed Indigo-blue shades, fait to light and bleaching- 
Dowder. but deitroyed by even weak aolda.— mdODhenm 


pain, griel oare^ or 
use. Hee indaijnit, 1.] 

I have ease, if it may not rather be called indotcnce. 

Bp, Hough, 

Indolence is methinka aa Intermediate state between 
pleasure and pain, aud veiy much unbecoming apy part 
of our life after wc arc out of the nurse's anna 

5iMctator,No.100. 


Kddo oceans regaitM as a contlnuoua c 


neai^ upon the confine of both, but neither. 

Wollaston, Beligiun of Nature^ 1 17. 
(b) lore et ease ; indisposition to labor ; avoidance of ex- 
ertion of mind or body ; idleness ; laiineia 
Their honiea Jin Nlcomedlal are mostly up the side of 
the bills, and the Christiana uve towards the top, as it 
does not suit ao weU with tbe Turkish indolence to take 
tbe pains to ascend ao htyh. 

Poeeeke, Dsicriptlon of the East^ II. IL 00. 


l< indoe- ^ sloUi, ilotMiilnm., See ^ Capable of being 

; .• ! - 1 -9?? (in'dd-len-«i). «. Same ae imfotmMe. IndorMtioiL endorMtloii (In;, en*dbr-B&'- 


■tmote in piineiples or doetrinea. 
tedoetrilU^ (in-dok'trin). e. t. [Also endoc- 
irtne; < UL. *indoeirtnare, indoctrinate: see in- 
doeirinate,] To indoctrinate. 

FtolenMMB miadelnhiu was ondoetrined in the science 
of good lettaca by Btnbo. 

Jkmm, Hist Septuagint (1S88), p. 2. 

L (in-dok^tri-ni-zft'shgn), 91. [< 

4* Age 4- -atkm,] InktruetHUm m 
Aoetrine; isdootringtion. 


As there must be indciatwy where there la hwpIneaA ao 
there mnet not be Indigency. Jty. Burnet, 

Let Epicams give indoleney ae an aArfbnte to hia gods, 
and place In St me happiness of the blest Hryden, 


shqn), 91. l< indarae, endorae, 4- -atton.] Tbe 
act of indorsing. 

BndonaHan means tbe act of endoraim^ endonement 
the reenlt of that aot N, end wot,, IV. SOL 


oody. HdUan^ tr. of rintaroh, p. 480, 

Despair is the thought of the anattalnableneaa ot any 
good, which works differently in men’s minds ; aometimea 
producing uneaalnaaa or pion, aometimea rest and iiido- 
Iwncy, Huaum VndMriaading, IX. zz. 11. 


fs F. endoaaer, OF. enmaaer, endoier m Pr. eh- 
daaaar sw Bp. endoaar bb Pg. endoaaar m It. in- 
doaaare, < ML. indoraare (also indoaaare, alter 
Bom.), put on the back, indorse, < L. i9», on, 4- 
doraum, the back: see dofwo^.l If, To jdaoe 
•omethuig on the back of; bnrien*, load. 


ladonie 

itor winted . . . d^pbanti in^dorttd wICh toirari 

Otit^m JTittoii, P. K, UL 8». 

2. To unrite one’s name, or some brief remark, 
statement, or memorandum, on the back of (a 
paper or doenment), as in assigulnff, or ^r- 
anteeing the payment of, a note or mil of ex- 
change, or in briefing or docketing legal papers, 
invoices, etc.: as, the bill was iridaraea to the 
bank; he was looking for a fdend to indorse 
his note; a letter indorsed '^London, 1868”: 
loosely used of writing added upon any part of 
a document. 

The dfreotioti !■ ludiiridnall, ei Besahlmidf tdcei It; 
M If a letter be inOuned from the lords of the oounsell to 
the Bishop of Durham or Salisbury. « 

BoUt M. of Hnmb. Bemonst. 

What ho (Hastingsl has tndoneA on the bonds, or when 
he made the endorsement, or whether In fact he has made 
It at aU, are matters known only to hlmsdU. 

Bwrk^ Affairs of India. 

8. To sanction; ratify; approve: as, to in- 
dorse a statement or the opuuons of another. 

This perohanoe may be your policy, to mdoree me your 
brother, thereby to endear me the more to you. 

Bowdl, Letters, !▼. 1. 

Mr. Mill does not endorte the Berkeleian denial of the 
objootive reality. J. Ftike, Cosmic Philos., 1 82. 

4. In her,, to place back to back. 

Terrible creatures to the rabble rout, but which- couch 
or rise, turn the head regardant or extend the jmw, dis- 
play or indorse their wings, at Merlin’s beck. 

The Century, XXIX. 178. 

Indorsed wrl^ in Bng, law proctUe, u proooss for com- 
mencing an aeim, bearing an indorsement showing the 
demand sued for : used in some oases to dispense with the 
formality and delay of pleading. 

indorse, endorse (in-, en-d6rs'), n. [< indorse, 
endorse, t;.] In her,, a bearing like the pale, but 
of one fourth its wiath. it may be borne in any part 
of the field, and la commonly charged one indorie on each 
aide of the pale. It la often considered a subordinary. 

indorsed, endorsed (in-, eu-dOrst')* a. In her.: 

Placed back to back: same as adorsed, (h) 
Having an indorse on each side: said of the 
pale. 

indorsee, endorsee (in-, en-ddr-aS')} [< in- 
dorse, endorse, + -eel.] The peraon or party to 
whom any right is aaslgned or trauaferred by 
indorsement, as by indorsing a bill of exchange 
or other negotiable iuatrument. 
indorsement, endorsement (in-, en-ddrs^- 
mgnt), n, [=5 F. endossement h Pg. endossa- 
mento, < ML. ^indoraamentum (also, after Kom., 
indossamentum), < indoraare, indorse: see in- 
dorse,'] 1 . Superscription ; a noting of the con- 
tents of any paper on its back; a docketing; 
briefing. 

As this collection will grow daily, I have digeated it into 
aeveral bundlei, and made proper endoreements on each 
pakionlar letter. Tofier, No. 164. 

2. In law, an incidental or subsidiarv writing 
npon the back of a paper, writing, or other docu- 
ment, to the contents of which it relates or per- 
tains. A memorandum indoried is more permanenUy 
and inseparably coiiuooted with the prinoipu dooumetit 
than one made upon another paper and annexed. 

More speoifioally— 3* In commercial law: (a) 
The signature of the payee of a note, bill, or 
check, or that of a thim person, written on the 
back of the note or bill in evidence of his trans- 
fer of it, or of his assuring its payment, or both. 
An indorsement may be : (1) infuUj mentioning the name 
of the person in whose favor the indorsement is made ; (8) 
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indorser, endorser (in-, en-ddr^sSr), n. The 
person who indorses or writes his name on the 
back of a note or bill of exchange, 
indorsor, endorser (in-, en-ddr'sgr), n. Same 
as indorser. 


tin surface bearing an image in relief, or the 
prooess by whioh such prints are produced: as, 
an indoUnt, or a picture in indoUnt, 

n. a. Of, pertaining to, or noting such pic- 
tures, or the prooess oy whioh they are pro- 
duced. 

indowt, V, t. An obsolete form of endow, 

In&a (in'drtt), n. [Skt., of unknown deriva- 
tion.] In Hindu tnufh,, in the oldest or Vodio 
religion, the god of the thunder-storm, whose 
office it is to transfix the demon that liiaes and 
keeps back the rain, and to pour this out u]>on 
the earth. He is the most conspicuous and most landed 
god In the Vedlc pantheon. In the later religion he is the 
ohief of the gods of second rank. He la represented in 
various ways in painting and soulptnre. 

indraft, indraught (in'drtft), n. [< in^ + 
dr(tft\ draught^ 1. A drawing in ; a draft or 
drawing of something into a place or situation ; 
an inward fiow or current, as of air, caused by 
some attracting or impeUing force or an under- 
ouxrent of sea-water. 

Those foure Indrauyhts were dmwne into an inward 
gulfe or whlrlepoole. HdkluyVe Voyages, 1. 182. 

Having been lung tossed in the oeean of this world, he 
wiU by that time fool the indraught of another. 

Sir T, Browne, Christ. Mor., ill. 22. 

A new indraft of rough barlnrio blood was poured into 
the population. Sir S, Creasy, Bng. Const., p. 86. 

2t. An opening from the sea into the land; an 
inlet; a passage inward. 

Ebbs and floods there could be none when there were 
no indraughts, bays, or gulphs to receive a flood. Jidleigh. 

Navigable rivers are indraughte to obtain wealth. 


IseKtremriydMfft; Ihehlnd limbs are 

long; and oolb hands and feet ara on aoeoii&t of iMr 
lame slw and the smration of the thumbs md great toaiL 
weU fitted IMr gramhig. The muade la thoit and aeail^ 
naked: the pMage Is soft and wooUy. andveryvarlahlaln 
odoratlon. Theanlmallsof about fiheilMof aeat,llveB 
in treea and hu a walling cry. 

IndxlB (in^dris), n. [NL., < indri, a. v.] The 
typical genus of Indrishue, having 30 teeth, a 
ruoimentary tail, long hind limbs, prehensile 
paws, a short snout, and a woolly coat. Oeoffirog 
Nt. Hilaire, See MH. Also oaXLedLUsItanotus, 
Indriainffi (iu-dri-sl'ne), n, pi, [NL., < Indris 
+ -incs,] A subfamily of lemurides, eompris- 
ing the genera Indris or Liehanotua, Avams or 
Microrhynehus, and Propiiheeus, The indri and 
avahi are leadmg representatives, 
indnbiove (in-du/bi-us). a, [< L. indUMus, not 
doubtful, < in- priv. + duhius, doubtful: see dss- 
hioiM.l 1. Not dubious or doubtful; oertain. 
—2. Not doubting; unsuspeotiug. 


indTaw(in-drftO» ^ draw,] To draw 

in or inward. 

He trauailed alone, and puroosely deaoribed all the 
Nortbeme Idanda with the inarawing teas. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, 1. 122. 

The moon Is oontlnually moving faster and faster, as if 
npon an indrawtng spiral which ultimatdy would pmoii^ 
itate her upon the earth. Xeuf Princeton Jtev,, I. 61. 

lndrawil(in'dr4n),o. Km^H-drateii.] Drawn 
in; introverted; manifesting or indicative of 
mental abstraction orintrospeotion: as, an in- 
drawn look. [Rare.] 

**Lanoaster— the name la not unknown to roa" re- 
marked Mr. Grant, but in an indrawn tona oharaoterlatic 
of a man aoonitcimed to eommuiiing with himaelf. 

J. Hawthorne, Duat, p. 17. 

A or two behind him stood Mr. Peek, regarding 
the effect of this apparition upon the oompany with the 
same dreamy, indrawn presonoc he had in the pulpit 

Bowelte, Annie KUbum, ]^i. 

indreadt (in-dred^), v. i. [< in-^ + dread, Cf. 
adread,] To fear or be afraid. 

Bo Isaak'a aonnes indrsading for to fed 
This tyrant, who pursued hun at the bed, 

"Td, 

Ison, tr. of Du Bartas’s Judith, L 67. 


DissundrinKfled. 
T, audSL 


in blank, oonslsting simply of the name of the indorser 
written on the back of the instrument without qadifying 
words ; (8) eWsoluts, binding the indorser to pay on no oth- 
er oonditlon than the faUure of the prior parties to do so, 
and of due notice to him of their failure (an indorsemeui 
in blank by a party or holder la in legal effect abaolute); 
(4) eotuHtiOfioL containing aome other oonditlon to the in- 
dorser'a liability; (5) reetrietive, ao worded aa to reatriot 
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the further tiegoUability of the instrument ; (6) quali/led, 
without recourse; (7) joint, made when a note is payable 
to several persons who are not partners. Sucesseivs in- 
dorssments are made Iqr aeveral persons rendering tbem- 
sdves liable In the order In whioh they indorse, (o) The 
transfer or assurance so manifested.— 4. Rat- 
ification; sanction; approval. 

It has so narrow a basis, therefore, that it can never r^ 
oeive the endorssmsnt at the public. 

Amsiisan PuUiskers* Cimular. 


indrencht (in-drciich')> V. t r< in-^ + drench^.] 

To overwhelm with water ; drown; drench. 
Reply not in how many fathoms deep 
^ey lie indreneh’d, Shak; T, and C., L 1. 

indri (in'dri), n, [= F, indri, < Malagasy itt- 
dri, man of the woods.] The babakoto, Indris 
or Lkhanotus hrecicaudatus, a lemurine quad- 
ruped of MadagEHcar, belonging to the sub- 
family Indrisinw and family Lemuridee, The tall 


He [GUaien] gives Bbttioher’s work a heaify i 

- ’'MM, VL 506. 


Amsr, Jour, Pka 

Bt Bee aeefmsnodaiUm 

Mtv tndoraimiBtb see 

: 8 (g) aidprsaBig^^ 
dofiement by wmoh a payee or holder, by writing "with- 
out reooone," or similar wm^ with Us nama me^ 
Jmoifm the paper without aisnmiim any liahUlty upon 
It— mamlar fndoggimgnt, an indorsement made mra 
ftnugw before Indarsemeiitfy the payee, and usually m- 
tenM to be a mere assuranoe of payment to the payee 
irithrat the indorser beomning an apparent parW to any 
traoriar of the pggsr.— blg^nMBliBt^an In- 



ladri, at Babakoto {imertt Hw i em ttS e emt), 


Hence appears the vulgar vanity of repoalng an 
Men# confidence in those autipestilenttal aplrita B 

indubioiuly (in-dfi'bi-us-li), adv. Without 
doubt; undoubtedly. 

Clearly and {ndubiously the eleotion of bUhbpa and 
presbyters was in the apostles* own persons. 

Jer, Taylor, Works (ed. 1886)b IL SIS. 

indubitable (in-du'bi-t^bl), a. ion F. indubi- 
table B Bp. indubitable s Pg. indubitaeel m It. 
induhitahile, < L. indubitabSis, that cannot be 
doubted, < in- nriv. + dubitaUlis, that can be 
doubted: see mUtable,] Not dubitable; too 
plain to admit of doubt: as, indubitable proof. 

There may bo an indubiUMe certainty where there la 
not an infallible certainty. 

Bp, WUkins, Natural Rdlgion, L A 
When general observation! are drawn from so many 
particulars as to become oertain and indubUokle, these 
are jewela of knowledge. Watts, Improvement of Mind. 
»BSrn. See list under indiimtifaU#. 

inanbitablenesB (iu-au^bi-t^bl-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being indubitable, 
indubitably (m-dfi'bi-t^bli), adv. In an in- 
dubitable manner; unquestionably; without or 
beyond doubt; evidently. 

These are orselei indubitably clear and infallibly ear- 
tain. Barrow, 

Had he lived in the age of the omaadea he would Indu- 
bitably have headed one of those expeditions himself. 

Prsseott, Ford, and Isa., IL SL 
All iuforenoe of this kind could not so indubitably be 
drawn. Bawthoms, Scarlet letter, tt. 

indubitate^t (in-dfi'bi-tat ), v, t, [< L. indubiia- 
tus, pp. of indubitare, doubt ofj^C in, + dg- 
bitare, doubt: see dubitate,] To cause to be 
doubted; bring into doubt. Sir T, Browne, 
indnbitata^f (in^u'bi-tat), a, [< L. indMta- 
tus, not doubted, < fi»- priv. + dubitatus, pp. of 
dubitare, doubt; see Auhti', n,] Undoubted; 
evident; oertain. 

Thou hast an heir indubitatc, 

Whose eyes already sparkle majesty. 

Chapman, Alphonsui^ Emperor of Gemumj, tv. A 

induce (in-dfis'); Bud pp, ind/ueed, 

ppr. indueina, [< ME. enducen (s OF. indiUre 
(> E. endw^, F. enduWe s Plr. enduire, endurre 
B Sp. induoir as It. indurre, indueere), < L. in- 
dueere, lead in, bring in or to, introduce, < in, 
in, + duoere, lead: see duct, Cf. abduce, ad- 
duce, conduce, produce, etc. Cf. also inauet,] 
If. To lead in; bring in; introduee. 

In tfl a notte of ertbe endues a flonre, 

Uppon his bough downe bonnden ther to dwdle. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (E. B. T. AX p. 18A 
In plaoe of these foure Troeheus ye might indues other 
foete three times, aa to make the tlim slIlableA 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poealc^ p. lOA 

Theee induced the maaqners, which were twdl^iiympha 
B, Jonson, Masque ef Bliiolrniiaa 

2t. To draw on ; place upon. 

There ere wh^ fondly studious of Inoraeaa 
Rich foreign mould on their fll-natiii'd lead 
Indues Isborioua J, PkOtps, CSdar, L 

And o’er the seat, with identeooa wadding itaff'd. 
Indm’d a qdendid cover. Cowpar, Taak, i 8A 

8. To lead by penmasion or inilueiuie; pre- 
vail upon; inmte. 

Xdobelieva * 

Indued by potent drenmataneea. tha t 
You are mine enemy- AaA,H«. yXlX.,ii. A 

Pray what eoold Mim# him to eeaunlt ao rath aa ao- 
tionf Md sm it h, Good-natorad Mai^ L 

4. To lead to; bringaboutbvpenniaBionigrln- 
fluenoe; bring on or produce many way; easntf 
as, his mediation ffiaiMsd a eomniOBdge; ontBEi 
induess Bleep. 


AMid«i9r,Mtt0MKtvth«aio6iiMofthepreo«dtiifiii^ 
8lr eottfldeiitlu leeuh ikTODOunoed to be tbe OMiie of 
Ue endden diMOlutlon. 

Barham, Ingdldiby Legendi, 1. 18. 

Bolitttde indMoed relleotioiL % reUenoe of the mind on 
Ito own roeoaroait and IndivianaUty of character. 

Lowll, Arnouf my Booka, 8d sen, p. aoi^ 

6. Inphyyiea, to oamie or produce by proximi- 
ty wiwout contact or apparent transmission, 
as a particular electric or magnetic condition in 
a body, by the approach of another body which 
is in an cmposite electric or magnetic state.— 
To infer by induction. 

From a saAolent number of reaulte a propoaltlon or law 
la M«m<f , the authority of which inoreaaes with the num- 
ber and weight of those result#. SMenoe, XII. 804. 

4 Jmpei,Indue$,eitD, Bee oeficafe, and lift 

iaAuoed (m-dOst^ )» a. Caused by induction . 
— Induced carrsnt, in efeef., a current excited by the 
▼arlatlon of an adjacent current or of the auirounding 
magnetio lUdid. See ffidvetion, 6.— Induced magnetiniL 
magnetiam produced in aoft iron when a magnet la held 
near, or a wuw through which a current la paaung 1# coiled 
round it Bee f ndnoffo/i, a 

iadlioailient (in-dus'm§nt), n. [< induce + 
-meat] !• That which induces ; anything that 
leads the mind to will or to act ; that whicfa in- 
fluences one’s conduct; motire; incentive. 

U this indwement more her not to love^ 

Send her a letter ol thy noble deedi. 

8kak,, Kich. ni., iv. 4. 

AU Mankind abborr Buffering ao much that one at the 
great InitiMmmUt to the atudy of Morality of old was to 
find out aome Antidotea againat the common Aoeidenta of 
life. SHilingJUet, Sermon#, III. t. 


flt* A preamble, preface, or introductory ex- 
planation; an induction. See inducHon, a., 4. 

Hcwaoener (in theae wretched dale#) the dedication of 
Bookca Is growne into a wretched respect; hccanaethe/u- 
duummUi looke a wrie^ aometlmei from vcrtue^ pointing 
at ostentation (which la grosae^ or at flatterie (which la 
more liaaeX or else ata^nob which is the moat sordid of all 
othar. air r. Jfors, De^catioi^ Int to Utopia, p. clxxL 

8, In law, a statement which leads to the main 
Statement ; facts and circumstances stated by 
way of preliminary to show out of what the act 
or transaction directly in question arose. BSyn. 
L./nemMef, etc. (aee monwl Incitement. See oehuae. 
InduoftT (in-dfl'sCr), n. One who or that which 
induces, persuades, or influences. 
ladUflUs (m-dfl'shi-e), n. j;Z. [L., more ooirect- 
ly induiuB, a cessation of hostilities, a cessa- 
tiioni pause, delay.] In ScoUt law, the days 
whieh intervene between the citation of a de- 
fender and the day of his appearance in the ac- 
tion or process: more fully called indueke legatee. 
l^ndblS (in-dfl'si-bl), a. [< induce + 4bZd.] 
1. Capable of being induced; that may be 
cause^ brought about, or made to take place. 
-—8. Capable of being inferred W induction; 
that may be concluded or inferred. 

Thai the extreme and remote parto of the earth were in 
thiB time Inhabited ia aiao MwibU from the like teirtl- 
■Mmiea, Sir T. Bnntnu, ViUg. Err., ri A 

indnel (in-dukt^), v. U [< L. induetus, pp. of 
indueere, lead in: see fsdaodj 1, To intro- 
duce; initiate. 

We may be pretty certain that Mr. Eowaon profited, In 
hia tom, by ma yonng tnaater'a liberality ana gratitude 
for the pleMUcea to which the footman induettiahim. 

Thackrray, Vanity Fair, ItL 

8. To introduce, especially into an office or em- 
ployment; put formally in possession; inaugu- 
rate or install. 


The prior, when Muefid Into that dignity, took an oath 
not to alleimte any of their landa. 

. Burnet, Hlat Eeformatlon, an. 1888. 


naelf into the oorreBponding 
CharMte Branti\ Shii^, viL 


■aston the other aide. 
iadnetMloe (in-duk'tfpis), n. [< induct + •anqe,] 
Power of induction ; speciflcally, the coefficient 
of self-induction. See induction, 6. 

The term commonly employed to denote the electrical 
hMrtlarltke affect to^aelf-indnotlon," which Is becoming 
fradmilty shortened to induetanca. Seienee, XXL 18. 

ladnetatlwot (In-duk^tg-tiv), a. [ME. indueta- 
appar. < induct + •^Uve, but prob. intend- 
ed for induetice.'] Serving to induct. 

Or natnral goodnea of enery aubttanoe. la nothing els 
than hia aulMtannoiaU being, which ia ydeap^ goodnea, 
80 M tt to by meanea into the fMgoodnea. 

Ohaueer, Testament of Lore, IL 

a. nirreg. < induct 


(in-duk'tg-us), ... 

4--00IMI.] UL ctecU, rendered dectropolar by 
ladnction, or broui^t into the opposite electric 
otafee by the influence of induetive bodies. 
teteMlO (lA-duk'til), a. r< inJd + dnetoto.] 
Mot ductile; not capable of being drawn into 
tksieuda. aa a 

iSSSSSk^ (in^uk-m-ti), n. [< induetiU + 
Tae quality of Mng inductile. 
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Induction (in-duk^shon), n. [< ME. indueehn, 
< OF. (also F.) indu^lkm s n. induetio a 
indueehn m Pg. induegdo as It. indmhne, < L. 
inducthin-), a leading in, bringing in or upon, 
an inference (tr. Or. hrayoyii), < indueere, lead 
in: eac induce, induct A 1, The act of inducting 
or bringing in.— 8. Speciflcally, the introduc- 
tion of a person into an office with the custom- 
ary forms and ceremonies; installation; espe- 
cially, the introduction of a clergyman into a 
benefloe, or the official act of putting a clergy- 
man in actual possession of the church and its 
temporalities, to which he has been presented: 
usually performed by virtue of a mandate un- 
derthe seal of the bishop.— 8t. Beginning; com- 
mencement; introduction. 

Theae promtoea are fair, the partlea aure, 

And our indvetian full of proaperona hoM. 

5AoE;xHen.lV.,ilLl. 
Hots have I laid, induetioM dangeroui, 

By drunken propheofeiS Ubda, and dreama, 

To set my brother darenoe and the king 
In deadly hate the one against the other. 

Shak,, Bioh. IH., 1. L 

Some atralght way said (their tnnga with enuy fret) 
Those wanton l^ea induoHona were to vice. 

G>. Wheiitona, flemembranoe of Oaaooigne. (Artef.) 

4. In a literaxy work, an introduction or pre- 
face; a preamble; a prologue: a preliminary 
sketch or scene; a prelude, independent of 
the main performance, but exhibiting more 
or less directly its purpose or character: as, 
the indueUtm to Shakspere’s Taming of the 
Shrew.” 


Gentlemen, Induethna are out ot date, and a prologue 
in verae ia aa atale aa a blactk velvet oloek and a hay gar. 
land. Baau. and FI, Woman-Hater, ProL 

The opening or induation to theae talea contains perhaps 
the most poeuoal passages in Beroeo*# worka 

Tieknar, Span. Lit., X. SB. 

6. In logic, the process of drawing a general 
conclusion from particular cases; the inference 
from the character of a sample to that of the 
whole lot sampled. Aristotle's example ia : Mbik the 
horae, and the mule are animala lacking a gall-bladder; 
now, man, the horse, and the mnle are long-lived animals ; 
henccL all animala that lack the gall-bladder are long-lived. 
Logicians naually make it essential to induction that it 
should be an inference from the posaeaBlon of a ohaiaoter 
by all the individualaof the aample to its poaaoaalonby the 
whole olau ; but the meaning is to be extended ao aa to 
cover the caae in which, from the fact that a oharaotor la 
found in a certain proportion of Individuals of the sample^ 
its possession by a like proportion of iudividuiili of the 
whole lotaamplod is Infenvd. Tbui^ if one drawsa handful 
of coffee from a bag, and, finding every bean of the hand- 
ful to be a fine ouc^ condudea that all the boaiia in the bag 
are fine, he makes an induction ; but the character of the 
inference Is eesontlally the same if, instead of finding that 
all the beans are fine, he finds that two thirds of them are 
fine and one third inferior, and thence ooncludee that about 
twothirdaof all the beans in the bag are fine. On tbeother 
hand, induction, in the atriot sense of the word, is to be 
distingulahed from auoh methods of acientifle reasoning 
as, firsts reasoning by algna aa, for example, the Inference 
that because a cwtain lot of coffee has certain characters 
known to belong to coffee grow n in Arabia, therefore this 
lot grew in Aiutiia; and, second, reasoning by analogy, 
where^ from the potuMwaion of certain characters by a cer^ 
tain small nuinbw of objeota, it ia inferred that the aame 
characters belong to another object, which conaidenbly 
reeomblea the objects named, as the inference that Mara 
is inhabited because the earth to inhabited. Buttheterm 
induation has a aeoond and wider sense, derived from the 
use of the term inducUva philofepky by Bacon, In thia 
second senses iiamdy, every kind of reasoning which Is 
neither iieoeeaaiy nor a probable deduction, and which, 
though it may faO in a given oaao, to sure to correct Itself 
in the long run, to calM an induetittn. Such Inference 
is more properly called amgdioHva infaranee. Its ohar^ 
water is that« though the special oondasion dravm might 
not be verified in the long run, yet atrollar oondlUBionB 
would be, and in the loi« run me premlaea would be so 
corrected aa to change the ooudaslon and make it corw 
rect Thus, if, from the fact that female births are gen- 
erally in exoeaa amoimnegroe% It ia Inferred that tbay will 
be BO in the UulM mates during any single year, aprob. 
able deduction is drawn, whtolu even if it happens to fail in 
the special ease, will generally be fonndtrne, Bntlf,from 
the fact that female mbs are shown to be In excess among 
negroea in any one oenaua of the United Statei^ it to in- 
ferred that they are generally so^ an induction ia made^ and 
if it happens to be false, then on oontlnolng that aort of 
inveatl^tion. new premlaea wiU be obtained from other 
cenauaeiL and thus a oorrect general ooncluaion will In the 
long run he reached. Induction/ as above defined, to called 
phuoamhieai or ratU iadvUiian. in oontradtotinotton to/or- 
mal or fopieol iaduoUen, which rests on aoom|dete enumer. 
ation of caaca and to tbna induction only in xorm. A real 
induction to never made with abadute confidence, but the 
belief In the condoalon to always qualified and shaded 
down. Soaratk inditeficm to the formation of a definition 
fromtbeconitderationof liDglelnatanoea. MMamaUeal 
hduetian, so called, is a peonliar kind of demonstration 
introduced tar Feniiat» and better termed FarmaUan fri- 
/aranea. This demonstration, which to Indlqieniable in 
the tbeoiy of number^ oonatoia In diowing that a certain 
property, if poaaeaaed by any number whatever, to ueoea- 
aartly poaa e med by the number next greater than that 
number, and then In diowing that the property in ques- 
tion to in fact poaaeaaed by some number, n ; whence It 
IdUmra that the prqierty to po a s aasad by avaiy number 
greater than N. 


Boontaa uaad a kind of Mneaton hyarityngmanl^qiiia 
tiona, the whidie when thel were granntedhe htetudda 
therupoD hia oonfirmacton oonoerning the pr esent oon- 
troversle ; which kinde of eignmente hath nto name of 
Socrates himadf , called by thelearned Boarataa iaduatian. 
Sir T. Waaon, Buie ot Baaaoii. 

Our memoiy, rrototer of sense, 

And mould of artsb aa mother of induation, 

JUord Bfoaka, Human Leanliig (168SX at. 14. 

Induetiena will be more sura the laimtbe exigence 
from which they are drawn, flonerq^, jBtot Const, I. 6. 

6. In phuehe, the process by which a body hav- 
ing electrical or magnetic properties calls forth 
similar properties in a neighboring body with- 
out direct contact : electrical influence. suMatd 
or alaairoatatia induation lathe production of an deotrleal 
charge upon a body by the influence of fttinthwr body which 
is duir^ with dadoBl dectrioity. For example. If a 
braaa aphere A charged with deotriolty ia broimht near to 
a neutral conductor B, it calls forth or induces in it a state 
of deotrifleation oppoute to that of A on the nearer end a, 
and of the same kind on 8. The presence of dectrioity on 
the surface of B may be Shown by the diveroenoe of the 
pith hdla. The electricity at a is bound by the charge on 
A, while that at 8 la free, if aground connection la made, 
as by touchlim B with the finger, that at 8 will pass off, 
leaving only the opposite kindTof electricity on B, which, 
if the sphere A ia removed, will then diffuse itself over 
the whole surface and be free, B becoming charged by 



statical liuliiction. 

indnotion with negative dootrlcity if that of A be positive. 
It can be shown by experiment that the Inductive influ- 
ence is tiuiiamitted through tho non-conducting medium, 
which mty be ooiuiderea as in a itate of strain or ten- 
■ion. It is found, further, that the character of the me- 
dium determlnea the amount of induced electricity. The 
power of a nou-oonduoting aubstaiioe to transmit thia in- 
fluence, aa compared with that of dry air, ia called its ape- 
dda itiduatiim eapacity, or diolaetrie eapaoitp. For exam- 
ple, for glaaa it la several times that of dry air. The prin- 
ciple of atatieal induction is involved In the eleotrophorns, 
In tho Holts and other influence or induction machine^ 
and in the condenser, aa in the Leyden Jar. VoUaie or 
elaatrodynamic induation is the pi^uotion of an electric 



Voltaic Induction. 


current by the influence of another independent current. 
When the current is induced by the action of a mag- 
net, or when a mmetio condition is induced by an elec- 
tric current^ the raenomenon is spoken of as abaBwmag- 
nothindueiion. Suppose we have a small ooU or bobbin of 
rather coarse InanlatM copper wire conneoted with a vbl- 
taio battery, called the primary eoff. A, and another larger 
hollow coll of finer wire, also insulated, called the aeeon- 
dary aoU, B, wboee poles are connected with a galvanom- 
eter. It win be fonnd that if A to first inaerted within B, 
and then a current la sent through A, at the instant when 
the circuit to made a momentary current (induaad eur- 
fBnf) will be induced in B, opposite in direction to that 
of Ai also that^ when the primary oirouit to broken, there 
will be a roomentaiy induced enrront in the same direc- 
tion as that in A— that to, a cHrsef euvrent will beindnoed 
in B. If, further, theiwimary current to rapidly madeand 
broken, the wire of the eeoondary coil wUl be oontinnally 
traversed by a current^ but one whose direction tocontln- 
ually alternating. A similar result will be produced if 
the primary current to varied rapidly in atrengtta w in- 
crease in atrength producing an Inverae. and ad e c r eaae a 
direct current Thirdly, if while A to oontinnally traversed 
by a euirant it to first inaerted withlu B and then with- 
drawn, an induced current will be caused in B, first In- 
verse and on the withdrawal direct, and soon. Blmflarly, if 
a magnet to first introduced within B and then wlthdrami, 
the result to to induce in B a current reapeotively inverae 
and direct to the amperianenmnta of the magnet conald- 
. ^ ^ AmpSre'e thaory, uodae tkaory,) 


ered as a adenoid. (See AmvSre'e thaory, n^er thaory,) 
Agdn, if a ideoe cf aoft iron to within the coil B. and a 

magnet to iniddty iqmroaohea and witlidiiwii from ta the 



tf aoiCiM mtigm Uc ind\ 
■olt tnm,Mid witb the ~ 


ft eamnt InTerae to 

ooiiTflnely when the mignet ii taken away. The 
plea of twilafe and sUetromaamtie indueCiun are i 
ue Indnotlon-ooll (which leeX to all maffneto-deotrio and 
toamo-deotrio machinal (aee under Oectfkik and alao to 
we tdcphone (which leeX and to many other defioea. In- 
duced cuznnta can be made to haye a very high electro- 
motive force, it being in many oaaea comparable with that 
produced by a Holti machine : but thia agenda upon thd 
rdatiye flneneaa of the wire of the aecondary coil aa com- 
pared with that of the primary coil. An deotrlo current 


led an eatra eurrwU, to the conductor through which 
to ita^paiM; thia ia called «i(f-<fidtfdfon. Moffnetioifh 
ductianu the production of magneUo propertiea in a mag- 
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of induetion: MnoraUw applied to maehinee 
generating stano electiioity by indnotion. 
Illdlicti0ll-]4P6 (in-dnk'Bhgn-pip), n. In a 
steam-eniB^ei the pipe through which the live 
steam passes to the steam-chest. 
llldlieti 0 n-port(in-duk'Bh 9 n-poTt),n. Tho open- 
ing from the steam-chest of a steam-enipne, 
into the cylinder through which live steam 
flows: also analogously used for similar open- 
iim in air-enginesi gas-engines, etc. 
indSlctioil-valTa (in-duk'sEgn-valv), n. In an 
engine, the valve controlling the induction of 
live steam to the cylinder. 
indnetlTO (in-duk^nv). a. [a= OF. and F. Muc- 
has induetiu as Bp. Pg. indiccftoo as It. in- 
outHvOt < LL. induotivuBf serving to induce or 
to infer, < L. inducere, pp. induetua, induce, in- 
i.J 1. Leading or draw- 
Bare.] 


Indvetorlm (in-duk-tO^ri-un^ a.; id. i 

(ef.L.Mtoo- 

torium, a covering), < L. Mucm, 
lead in, bring on: seeiadNoe, ‘ 


duct: see induce. indue^»j 
ing; inducing; tempring: with to, 



A brutiah vice, 

IndueHve mainly to the ain of Eve. 

MUton, P. L, sL 5ia 

9. Tending to induce or cause; productive: 


with of. 


Ling to 
[Bare. 


] 


Magnetic 


netio aubatanoa aa a bar of aoft iron, by a uelghboring 
magnet. The etfect of the magnet la to devdop the mag- 
netic polarity of each molecule of the aoft iron, and hence 
to make the whole bar a magnet^ with polea i " 
compared with the indnotog magnet If aeven 


npar^ _ ^ _ 

aoft Iron are placed near together, tho induotlve effect ii 


reveraed aa 
aeveral pleoea of 


epiaci.. 

tranamitted from the tlrit to the aecond, and lo on. The 
magnetic inductUm in a magnet, or magnetic medium, ii 
the force which would eziat within a narrow crevice cut 
out of the magnet with ita plane aideanonnal to the direc- 
tion of force. See magne^^Tloiw of Induotton. See 
;lowi.—induorioa by ilm|de enumeration. Seeenu^ 
fiMraeton.— Ifftttual ^ttorion, the reaction of two dec- 
trio oiroutta upon eaoii other, due to varlationa in the dia- 
tanee between them or to the itrength of the oorrent car- 
ried by them.— Fnrlgtsltio induorion, a term applied by 
Thomion to the mutual eleotroatatio indnotion Mtween 
the wirea of a multiple cable.— Belf-imluotioil, the re- 
Botion of different parta of the lamo olronlt upon one 
another, due to varlationa in dlatanoe or oorrent itrength. 
See d e ft 6, above. 

Induotional (in-duk'abpn-;^!), a. [< induetion 
+ -al.] Belating to or characterissed by induc- 
tion; inductive. 

induotion-balaace (in-duk'sh^n-baPaus), n. 
An electrical device cousistiug of two primal^ 
coils through which an alternating current is 
sent, and two secondary coils so connected that 
the currents induced in them just balance or 
neutralize each other. Thia condition ia indicated by 
the illonoe of a tdephone oonnooted with the aeoondary 
ooUi : but if the current in one of the ooila la varied in In- 
tenaity, aa by Introducing within It a piece of metal, the 
balance will be dlatarbed, and tbia to announced by the 
telephone. The Instrument haa been uaed to meaiurc the 


air M. Boto, Orig. of Mankind. 
8. In logiOf pertaining to or of tho nature of in- 
duorion: as, induoUee syllogism, reasoning, or 
proof. 

To fnlfll the oondltioua of inductive toqnlTy, we ought 
to be able to obaervo the efleota of a oauae coming aingly 
into action, while all other oanaea remain unaltered. 

Jevene, PoL Econ., p. SO. 

4. Having the oharaoter of an induction or 
prologue; introductory. 

The introduction or expoaltton forma an totegnl part 
of the action, even it (as with the Greeks) it be mnsented 
in the form of a Prologue, or (as to aome of our older Eng- 
lish plays and in many modem dramaa) by means of a aepa- 
rate iuduotion, or even by an inductive Gumb-ahow. 

A. W. Ward, Bug. Gram. Lit, lut, p. xi. 

6. Ineleati (a) Able to produce electricity by 
induetion: as, inductive force, (d) Operating 
by induction: as^ an inductive electrical ma- 
cnine. (c) Facilitating induction; susoeptible 
of being acted on by induction; as, certain 
substances have a great induetive capacity. Bee 
induction, 6. 

Those aubstancoa which are good dloleotrioa are aaid to 
posseiB a high inductive capacity. 

a. P. Ttumpemt Elect and Mag., p. 66. 

Dr. John Hopkinson is pursuing hto ezamtoation of the 
speciflo indiictive capacity of oils and other liguida. 

Nature, XXXVII. 303. 

mdufftlve iminrsaoe. Seo induction, 6.— itoduorive 
phllogophy, the name given by Bacon to science founded 
on induction or obsorvation ; experimental science.— m- 
duotlVl reaMmlng; See deductive reaeoning^ under de- 




A large Muotofiiim, capable of giving a apark to air of 
about twenty toohei in length. 

Jour, PravSdin Inet,, CZZL, Bupp., p. 4t. 

indnetosoopa (in-duk'td-sk^), n. [Ineg. < 
induetCion) + Or. aKoneiv, view.] An instru- 
ment for detecting magnetic or electric induc- 
tion. 

induct-pipe (in-dukt'plp), n. A pipe which in- 
ducts or lets in air, etc. 

< indue(tion) 
other bodies 
body; relating 

to induction.' Faraday. 

indued (in-du'), V, t . ; pret. and pp. indued,yiyit. 
induing, [Also endue (see endufi)] < L.iiiaiiare, 
put on (dress), get into. prob. < andii, im < in, 
m ; seo Of. Ghr. kvohetv, get into.] 1. To 
put on, as a garment. [Archaic.] 

That with a clean and purlfled heart 
The fltUer J may indue my robe. 

BeeHL and PL,Wght of Mrita, v. to 
By this time the baron had indued a polr of jadkboota 
of large dimenilons. aedt, 

8. To clothe ; invest. [Archaic.] 

Indu'd with robes of various hue she fllea, 

And Hying draws an arch (a aegment of the aUeri. 

Dryden, to. of Ovid’s Metamorph., z. 
Boo where alie stands I a mortal ahap 
With love and life and light and deft^ 
ahcUey,! 

The more I strove to indue myself to actual righteoua- 
nea% tho wider gaped the Jaws of hell within me. 

H. James, Bubs, and Shad., p, 196. 

indno^ (in-du'}, V. t.i pret. and pp. indued, 

“ ‘ var. or endued, q. v.] ‘ "" 


endow. 


1. To 


induing, [A v 
uish; supply; 

He to indued, tit bii liberalitg^ 

With pleasant poaseaaioni dt large liberty* 

^^qfQloueeeter, iCm, App. 
Of thosc^ aome were so from their aonrse indewd 
By great Dame Nature, iS^penier, F. Q.* IX. U* ft 
liords of the wide world, and wild watery seat, 
Indued with inteUeotual sense and aonla. 

ahak., 0. of B., to 1. 

To inure; accustom. 


at. 


Her clothes spread wide; 

■ »y borel 


luAoient to disturb the 
indttotion-brldge (jin-duk'shon-brij), n. An in- 
duction-boianoe arranged in a manner similar 
to a Wheatstone’s brid^ and used for induc- 
tion and other electrical measurements. 
Induction-coil (in-duk'shqn-koil), n. In elect,, 
an apparatus for producing currents by induc- 
tion, and for utilizing them, it oonilats essential^ 
of two polls wound on a npUow pylinder, within which to 


tardation d speed, or tho slowness of smnaling, cai 
by the eleotroatatio capacity of tho line. ~ mduorive BOl- 
ence, any special branch of scionce founded on positive 
obseived fact Formerly, when indnotion was suppoacd 
to be pocultoi'ly appropriate to physics and natural his- 
tofy, the phrase was usually restricted to those sciences, 
but at the present day it would bo underitood to embrace 
almost evciy soienoe, when pit>i>erly pursued, ezoont 
mathematics and perhaps thcolc^ and law.— gpeotflo 
inductive ospaoily. boo catHway end induetion. 
indn^yaly (in.4uk'tiv-Ii), adv. In an induc- 
tive manner; by induction or inference. 


It [reviliugl to utterly useless to all rational Intents and 
irposes, and this I shall make appear iftdt^veig. by re- 
counting the aeveral ends and inienta to which with any 
colour m reaaou to may he designed ; and then, by 
ing how utterly unfit it is to reach or affect any of tl 


a core formed of a bar of aoft iron or a bundle of soft . . 
iron wires. One of the ooila (aee induetion, 6X called the ludUCtlylty (in-duk-tiv i-ti), n. 

prima/ry ooC, of comparatively ooarae wire, to ooimeoted 

with the battery by means of an 
and breaking connection * " 

raiy ourrenta; the other, ^ 

wire, to wound hmnd the firat but carefully insulated 
from it, and in it to generated a current by induction 


any 
^ Bhow- 

. , .them. 

Works, VIZL vii. 

^ ^ ^ _ Xiinduetivc’^ 

-%.1 The power or capacity for induction; 
sifloally, a measure or coefficient of induc- 



to the primary boil, 
i-oml may have 
of 


Xeduclkm-eolL 

every time the current begins or atoiM 

The ourrenta produced 1^ the inane . 

a very high Meotramotive force and hence great power of 
overoomtogreatotanoe. With a very large liiduoaon-ooll, 
In the oonatmotlon of the aeoondary ooU of which noaitar 
SOOmilcsof wire were uaed, sparks over 40 tooheetolemru 
hive been obtained. Tha toduotton-ooll is often oaued 
the ItukmkorfeoQ, or Muetorium. See froni^bniMr. 
ladliefeUm-IIIMaine (In-duk'shon-mg-suBn^), fi. 
Amftcbtncfoff generating electricity by means 


speoifloally, a measure or < 
tion, as of magnetic induction; specific induc- 
tive capacity. 

When the inductivities arc equal, there la a material 
aimplifloatlon. Phitoe. Mag., XXVL 367. 

Indnctonister (in-duk-tom'e-tdr), n, [Irreg. < 
induct(ion) -I- Gr. fihpop, measure.] An instru- 
ment used by Faraday for measuring the degree 
or rate of electric inauotion, or for comparing 
the specific inductive capacities of various sub- 
stances, consisting of three insulated metallic 

&om o^e anoSier, each exterior plate being 
connected with an insulated gold leaf of an 
electroscope. ^ 

(in-duk'tqr), n. [< L. inductor, one 
who B&s up, an instigator, lit. 'one who leads 
in,’ < inducere, pp. induetue, lead in : see induce, 
induct] 1. One who inducts ; the nernon who 
induots another into an office or charge.— 2. 
In elect, any part of an instrument or appa- 
ratus which acts inductively on another or is 
BO aoM upon. See earUk^nduator, 


And, mermald-Itke, a while they bore her up : 

Which time she chanted anatches of old tunea, 

Aa one incapable of ber own dtotreaa 
Or like a creature native and indued 
Unto that element Haailet, iv. 7. 

Indnement ^in-du^mgnt), n, [< indued + -ment] 

They ait atill, and expect guifta md prostitute every 4ii> 
dtumeid of graces every holy thing to sale. 

Milton, Beformatlon to Eng., I. 

Indulge (in-dulj')» V.*, pret. and indulged, 
ppr, indulging, [b It. indulgere, < L. indulgeref 
be kind or complaisant to, give oneself np to, 
appar. < in, in, on, + ^dulgere, of uncertain ori- 
gin, connected by some with duleie, sweet, m- 
(uous, by others with Gr, Mix6i, long, Skt. 
dtrgha, long. '] 1. trane, 1. To be kind or com- 
plaisant to; yield to the wish or humor of; 
gratify by compliance; refraki from restrain- 
ing; humor; as, to indulge a child. 

Pelham . . . felt that an ally [like Pitt] ao little nasd 
to control, and ao capable of inflicting injury, might wall 
be indulged in an occasional fit of waywardneaa. 

Macaulay, William Fltt 
Georgians, who had aapoiled temper, a very acrid apita 
a captious and insolent oarrisge, was universuly indvagea, 
ChmioUe BronU, Jane Em to 

2t. To grant, as a favor; bestow in complianoe 
with desire or petition; accord. 

But we indulge ouraeivei no such liberttea aa thaie. 

Baetn, Pbysloal FaUea to, BxpL 
and acta of graoe 
must not wtth- 

woked torthilr 

Jer, Taylor, Hedy living u- 1 1* 

3. To give way to; give free oourse to: ae, to 
indulge a propensity or a passion. 

Ill the firat ranks Mtifoe thy thlrat of fanw; 

Thy brave ezamifle ibau the rest infiama 

Pope,med,J!9.Md. 
[They] think If they are ahatamtous with regard to . . • 
wliia they may indvlga their other appolltia 

QSdmnMh,CIUaSU^Wtid^ 

The Ihdnle^ to gDoetiak Mil., those mtoleleri of the 
Preabyterlan Cnnroh who to the retgiia of Chariee H, and 
James IL ecoepted government toletationandpro t eetfoBU 
Uee indulgence, C. 

The fond between IMMiihedeiri the "non-Hri^^ 
took the place of that betireen EeaoIntloBare and Mtaak 


■Eytt. 1. Mumor, ela (saagmlWli ^ 




-'3 


IL infrana. 1. To gratU^ one’s self freely; 
glTe free oourse to the gratuoation of one’s ae- 
or appetites: followed hr in before the ob- 
ject of denze^ ete.: as, to indulge in the use of 
tobacco. 

IttMitiBeii irenim wniiDg to incMr« in Msy vloeitlMii 
to pnotiM labortons rlrtnoi. Johnam^ 

df. To yield; give way: with to. 

He mint, hr imduiging to one sort of r^rovable die- 
hlmeelZtdefent hii end ' " " 


I endeavoun egainat the reet 
Govemmtmt qf tho Tongue, 

Indnlgamant (in-dulj'ment), n. [< indulge + 
-me^] ^dulgence. [Kare.] 
iBdnlgenoe (in-dul^jeusj, n. [< ME. indulgence 
m F. indulgence as Pr. indulgeneki, endulgencla^ 
endulgeneia as Sp. I*g. indwgeneia as It. indnl- 
genea^ < L. indulgenUa, < indulgen{U)B^ indul- 
ffent: see indulgent.] 1. The act of induldng; 
zorbearanoe of restraint or control; grautica- 
tion 

being indulgent. 

Ae you from orimei would pardon’d be, 

Let your Indulgonoe aet me fim 

8hak,, Tempeat^ SpiL 
Someaona 

Oomplaln of toomntih rigoiiir in their mothera: 

X of too-rouoh indulgenoe, 

Fkteher{and amtluir}, Fair Maid of the Inn, L 1. 
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posed to be severe or hardi, or to exercise ne- Indlipllfiate 
eessary restraint; as, an indulgent parent; to -f akpUea" 
be indulgent to servants. 

God or angel gueat 

Wlttimaii,aa with hia friend, fs^iaroaed 
TomSSuigent, Milton, F. L., tx. A 

The feSUe oldL indulgent of their eaae. 

Urgdent JBneldf ▼. 908. 

Indulgent gale% 

" aweniag i 


Il»te(ia-d1i^pli-k|t},a. J[<L 
UeatiUf pp. 01 jA^icorc, doub 
1 .] In Sot. : (a) Having the < 


Snpidy’d by Fhabna, fill the 


He wu ^uipk to diaeern the 


Pqpe, Hiad, I 624. 
of merit; 


ho ^ 

ooropanied by any redeeming talent 

f, tolerant, genda 8eeprttt</|r. 


even to groaa imprint 
" ^"'Tnt jfaeotih^, Uiyden. 


;<L. ifi,fti,on, 
yixble: see dif- 

pUca^e,i la (dt : (a) leaving the ed^s bent 
abruptly toward the axis; said of the parts of 
tiie ca^ or corolla in estivation. (S) Having 
the ed^s rolled inward and then arraiyed 
about the axis without overlapping: saidTof 
leaves in vernation. 

indnplicatlon Qn-du-pli-k&'shon), ii. [< inds- 
plicate + •ion.j The state of being indupli- 
cate ; something induplicate. 

The whole indunUeatton la enoloaed In a tnnaparent 
atmotorelei 


gent manner; with indulgence, leniency, or 
compliance, or without severity or restraint. 
My mother, fether. 

And unole love me most indtdyandy, 

Being the only Inmnch of all their atodka. 

Jteau. and FI., Four Playa in Ona 


_ Fteg, Hiatol. and Hiitoobem, (trana), p ssa 

ndiidgentiiti (in-dul-Jeu'shglJTG. [< L/induT- induplioative (in-dfl^pli-k|-tiv), a. [As inds- 
gentiat indulgence, -al.] Relating to eocle- pUeate + hvc.] Same as induplicate. 
siastical indulgences. illdlirablaf (in-4ur'^bl), a. An obsolete form 

Tia but g^ng lome of thoie ruiiy pleeea whidh Pope of endwrahw. 

tragacanth-bu^. lAndley, 
indurate (in'du-rftt), v.; pret. and pp. inde- 
ratedf ppr. fndfirating. [CL. indmatm^ pp. of 
indurate^ harden, < 4n, in, + durorc, huAen: 
see dure and endure."] I. intrana. 1. To grow 
hard; harden; become hard: as, clay tndarales 
by drying and by extreme heat.— Hf. To be- 
come fixed or habitual; pass into use; inure. 

And now, through ouatom or rather oormptlon, it hai 
indurated that a masa priced at three or four denan or 
one ahilling la bought and Bold by a blind people and by 
wicked aimoniaoal prleitB. 

Quoted in l*ueey'e Eirenicon, p 87. 

n. trana. 1. To mahe hard: as, extreme heat 
induratea clay. 

On the flood, 

Indurated and fix'd, the enom weight 
lies undiuolv'd. Cowper, Task, v. 96. 

8. To make hard in feeling; deprive of sensi- 
bility; render obdurate. 

And love’s and friendship’s flntdy pointed dart 
Fall blunted from each mduralcd ncart. 

QoldemiUh. ITaveUer, 1. 282. 

OF. endure: < L. 
Hardened; un- 


it was by this indulgenee of men in thoir sins, that vile lUdulgW (in-dul j6r), n. One who indulges. 
Sect at the Gnostloki Mined so much ground m the be- And if (as Saint Peter aaltb) the severest watchers of 
giiinltigs of Christtanlfy. Stilling fiet, Sermoni^ II. li. their nature have task hard enough, what shall be hcqied 

gwUfled, afivOT^ted, ana^of^e. [Irreg. To 

Hee was for hla blinde seal punished with bllndnessc ; hnniMt ^ ^ 

ofwhldi,sooneaft«rbeerecoueredbydinineinJii|genM. Jmvuat. 

Pllgrlmagc^p. 827. Sergius Oratus was the first that made pits for them 

8 t- . thovLt fais houBS horc, moiv lor profit than to indulgiate 

. In com., foTMarance of present pa.^ent , gluttony. Travailes, p. 298. 

an thi^h favor, of the toe In (in'da-Un), a. [< iiMigo) + iri-, L. 

^^eh a debt can be * •*! to grant w 4^ dim. aufflx, + 4ae2. j A name of raiious ooal- 
of thiw months . on a note.-4. In ^ 

the group called indulinee are made by dltferent processes 
but all posaess somewhat similar dyeing properties. Those 


Catk. theoh: (a) Remission of sins: used 
in this sense by the esjrlier ecclesiastical writ- 
ers. (h) A remission of the punishment which 
is still due to sin after sacramental absolu- 
tion, this remission being valid in the court of 
conscience and before God, and being made by 
an apjdication of the treasure of the church on 
the part of a lawful superior. EuaeUua Amort, 

History of Lidulgenoes, quoted in Gath. Diet. 

Indnlgencea are classed MMpilenmoirpariial.general (that 
1% for the whole church) or partumlar, eta. 

An Indulgenee is a remission, granted out of the Sacra- indultl (iu-dultO, n. 
ment cf Penance, of that temporal punishment which, * ' < ' ^ ■ - 

even after the eln is forgiven, we have yet to undergo 


tti^ for d^ei^^ttm^an in wat^, and j^uire 




to be dlsBoi veiT in aloohd. Por dyeing wool and silk they 
are made aoluble lu water by atrong aulphurio acid. They 

all yield dark dull-blue colon almliar to indigo. 

fairly fast to light only moderately ao to weak i 
withstand tho action of acids perfectly. These 

all cloiefy related to violanlUne (whicn aee). T 

Me in alcohol are obtained by pbenylizing violaniline. 
They are known by a variety of commercial namea, aa vUh 
lanuine. nigroeine, SlberMa Miie, betgaline, aniline grajff 
Coupiere mue. JSoubaiu Uue. etc. 

• [ssF.<iidsW = Sp.Pg.It 



And if he peraever with indurate minde the space of 
twoo yeares. Holinehed, Chron. 

The nature of those hard and indurate adamant atones 
Is to draw all to them. 

Tyndalet Ana. to Sir T. More^ etc. (Parker Soc., 1860),p. 18. 


here or in Pnrgatoiy . 

Full Cateehiem qf Catholic Migion (1868). 

Jndulgonee cannot be obtained for nntoigiven ain. Be- 
fore any one can obtain for blmself the benefit of an in- 
dulgenoe the guUt must have been washed away and the 
et«malimtiyinment,if hisiitthaBbeenmortel, must have 
been foisiven. Cath, Diet, 

(e) BelaxaHon of an ecclesiastical law, or ex- 
emption of a partiGular individual from its 
provinons: properly called diapenaaHon.^-b. 
jb SectHaK iSat., in the reigns of Charles U. 
and James H., permission to hold religious 
services. 

His undek family attended the mluistqr of one of thoee 


indulto, < LL. ihduliim, an indulgence, privi- , 

lege, neut. of L. indultua, indulged, pp. of in- indnrated (in d^-rft-ted), p. o. In hot.,zool, 
d^ere, indulge: see indulge.] If. An indul- «nol., harden^; mi^e thick and dense, 
geuce ; license ; permission ; grant. callonsed s as, an mdurated swelling : applied ^ 

The free and vol!m^ Mult of tLponl princes. entomolo^ to hard spots or elevations on a soft 

^p.fibiicterwnrworkB,II. 246. surface, etc. 

2. In the Bom. Cath. Ch., a license or permis- Induration (to-d?-rfi'shqn), n. [= F. isditra- 
sion granted by the Pope fop the performauee ^ ^ as •«- 

of some act not sanctioned by the common law 


oerteitt isgulsMoiis, wen licensed topreach 

nnilIcnfroD ilie govenunent This indutgenoe, as it was 
called, made a great schism among the PresbyteHans, and 


of the church; an exemption; a privilege, 

In former tlmee induUe chiefly related to the patronage 
of church disnitiee or benefloes, Cath, Diet, 

Qf coarse eveiy Boman Oathdlio knows that now mam 
may not be aaid after midday, except by a apeoial indult, 
M. ati^Q., eth aer., XU. 27L 

8. In Spain, an impost formerly paid to the 
king on everything brought in galleons from 
America. 


Ihcae who looepted of it were eeverdy oenaured by the indoltt (ln-dultO» v. t. [s Sp. Pg. indultar s 
itsMseoteiie^ wlmnliiied ttae ^^ It. indultare, < L. indultua, pp. of indulgere, in- 

dite: see indulge.] To indulge; grant; per- 


I, Old Mortality, v. 


Beecongrapotion, 6(a). 

. In Bng. hieL. s royal 

greater rellgioiM freedom to non- 


.^ne^nc^ wm:^) AjMMamatkm li^ 


Ohiilm XL In 1671 or 1^2, promlimg the soqienaion of 
penal laws relaUng to eeoleaisatloel mstten which were di- 



mit; accord. 

So many magnificent ooUegea, atbenaes^ bouaei and 
achooles, founded and erected for them and their profes- 
aora, and endowed with landa . . . and vnto them royale 
priuiledgea indulted, 


durate -f -ion.] 1, The act of hardening, or 
the process of growing hal’d ; the state of be- 
ing indurated or of having become hard. 

Fire ia the osnae of induration, but FenuMtlve to clay. 

Baeoe%, Advancement of Learning U. 16L 

2. Hardness of heart; insensibility; obduracy; 
want of pliancy. 

A certain induration of character which had arisen from 
long habits of bnsInesB. Coleridge. 

8. An indurated, hardened, or callous part.— 
Brown induration of the luim s hardening or indu- 
ration of the lung-tissue, whiohoecomes red in color with 
brown spots aoattored through It. The oaplllaiies are di- 
lated, and there ia more or leas increase of the oonneotive 
tiasue and epithelial proliferation. The brown spots are 
due to small extravaaationa of blood. Such Uaaue ooours 
In the lungs of persons affected with mitral disease, and is 
produced by the passive hyperemia ooneequent on the 
oardiao lesioD. 


WA 

sadihMIshfaigfdigk^ testi fte o&eT 

IMS deelaiattoa by eeveral prelatoB led to their MaL and 
was one of the oaaiee of the revdiitioii of 1688.»8slo Of 

, to the Mom. GslA. Ck, formed, the grant- 

iNmiHloa of tompena penaltlee for BhiB by an- 


Stow. Vniversitiei^ xlvilL 

OF. *4maiatlf, < L. ind^ ladMStiT# (in'dfi-rWlvi o. 

indulge; see In- “ Mtfate + 4w.] PMduoing induration; 

luxi^e hardening: as, sn indurative process. 

Oeeieee. (HdUiwiU,) ingnpgf, p. ^ obsolete form of endure. 


Methtnketbthisisi 


SiartMd iHMi of the Pci^to nSira lor certain pey- IndultO (m-dul'td), n. K It. indidto, indult; InAngfa' n. Plural of induaium. 
bmiAa TUsww at tlmee iHg^ practised to raise money nco indult] &nmoBA indult jpdl 


indumentum (in-dfi-men'tum), n. 

ifiioen mmnbnrfatid 70 mt eiiM^ithW6i»^ 5 induere, nut on (clothes): see imntei.j 

B of in&wandtlM public^ 1. In hot, any hairy covering or pubescence 

tedteth eOwman Befe nnatl wi.igya. L Tenim i ee , ten- which forms a coating. Crag.— 2. In omith., 


ilUdAl (in^fi'pi-gl), a. 4- -al.] 


Composed of or containing 
oflarvm.—r 


udusia or the oases 


si le is M wr e, indulge ; see 
er BIMBe to indulge, humor. _ 

Mr te one’s own or soother s^desiz^ etcT, or 
ie la enmplisnt, lenient, or forbesrbg; i^w- 
Ilf er sMy to iiiowiBfvor; favorable; indie- 


istperotor, emperor: s^ im^ior. emperor.] 

Ff-. ^ emperor; used affeeto^ in the passage 

g»tifir, or give quoted. 

Tb cbaiint and oarroll ioiib the alteaa and sxcc l si t nd c fja\ rr 

cf this monandkaU flody imfwjnrnfQr- lUiillglum (in-du gi-um), ii.; pl> w ndmia (^)s L^f 

jr.iaaiMiiBNStoCbaiiiMi'VLurx atnnio, <iNdMn^piitoiii seeMw^.] 1. la 


IndlliUte(in-dfi'gi-At), a. In hot., having an 
induaium. 

The Mtiflate Borss erf thto fkmily of Fsnia 

gocAa Botaiiy (traiuaX M* 
IndmUted (in-dfi'gi-d-ted), a. Same as indu- 



JMI. anUq., one of the two timios oommonly 
worn by both men and women, probably the 
outer tnide. though some arohieoiogietB nave 
contended that it was the inner tunic of the 
womem^d. In hoti (a) The covering of the eoii 
orfruit-dotein 

ferns. Freqnont- ^ 

hr the Indoiiam UCa 

li only an ezoree- IjPk 

oenoe of the epi- Jr^ 

dermla^that la, ^ 

the epidermti ia ^ 
aimpty lifted up 

Mmfflineilatw^ \\{ 

•ometimea shield- 4 ' \ 

ahapedfBoinetiineB 
niherical, etc. In /C^l^ 

other oaaea it la 

fonned by an out- /K 

growth d the tie- r /y\ 

Itaeif^ the frond 

iSlm\>erompo^ 

of several layeri ^ 

of oSlla, and Ita .. 

border may be on- 

tire or oiliate. In jK m 4^c Z 

theXis(^iS«ieB4sh ® ^ 

sporangium la in- 

closed In apocket- ■ 

tMMo? *»-“•“"■• 

bract. lUOeiwn liiduiia. a, pinnule of 
gener% as AUono ^ wlUi hood-llke Induftlum. % part of a pin- 
mi, CheikmthM ^ I»uje rf AtpUnium TrU^mwM with Hiwar 
fitn the Induiiuni. 4, pinnule 0/ Aspidinm aerosti - 
*52 cAefrffj with orbicular Induilum. j, pinnule 
marm <« the ^iVoodsia obtusa ihowins the itferlor in- 
frond la folded or duslum which early bunti Into Irregular lobte. 
rolled back over ^ Motion of a pinnule of Laairta JlUat ^ ma * 

aprt of falM Indu- induelutn; r, c, raanuiirlik (Fig. e 

alum, aa there il highly maffnlfled.) 
no new formation 

from the frond. In oertaln other forma It li beneath the 
aporangla, aa in Woodniot when It la said to be i^arior. 
Called by Ooofce hyponporan^wn, (ft) A collection 
of hairs united so as to form a sort of cup, and in- 
closing the stigma of a flower. — 8. Indntom.,the 
coat or covering of a larval insect, as the case 
of a caddis-worm. — 4. In anat, the amnion, 
the innermost membrane enveloping the fetus, 
industrial (in-dus'tri-al), a. and n. [= OF. 
induHtriah F. induatriet s Bp. Pg. industrial as 


What Baint-Simon desired . . . was an linduttHdUat mSul 1 
state direetod by modem soienoe. Efwye, Ml., XXI. 107. tii^, lat 

indnstlialiie (in-dus'tri-ftMz), v. I.; pret. and 
pp. induatriaUsed^vpr* industrialisfing, [< 
austrial + -toe.] To imbue with the spirit of UjdutlVi 
industrialism; interest in industrial pursuits. Iim, n 

Contempt of dvlliana patronage of *'tradea-people^” 
survive from the middle-iMm predominance of the no- . 
hleaae, through this neoeaalty, with a perstatenoe that IndUVlfl 
atrlkea our Miiilftegied aenae as puerile. dttere. pi 

NSW Prifuettm M., V. S 28 . leaves V 
industrially (in-dus^tzi-fd-i), adv» In an indus- some pi 
trial manner; with reference to industrial pur- induvlk 
suits or interests. In bol., 

industrious (In-dus^txi-us), a. [s F. indits^ calyx w) 
tricux SB Sp. Fg. It. induatrioso, < L. induatHofma, as that 


■>JMk 1 ifaSIdOltoti, ZXii^rane^ etc. Owe aadMnSif); ac» 

induiet^HU^o. [<L.ifidiiaiapp.ofliidS0f^ 
clothe: see indued.] Clothed; indued. HblSiP«£ 

indutlwe (in-dd^tlv), a. [< L. induerst pp. is- 
dutua, put on: see mdue^J] In bot^ havmgthe 
usual integumentary covering: said of seeds. 
[Bare.] 

induvie (in-dd'vi-S), n,ph [L., clothes. < in- 
dueref put on : see fnauei. j In ^>1., the withered 
leaves which remain persistent on the stems of 
some plants. 

induvlal (iu-dd'vi-sl), o. [< induvka 4- -oZ.] 
In bol., persistent as an envelop: applied to a 
calyx when it is persistent and covers the fruit, 


diligent, active, industrious, < induatriat dili- 
gence, industry: see indu8&y>2 I* Qivou to 
industry; actinff or worhmir ^th diligouco; 


industry; acting or working mh diligonco; ; 
sedulous: as, a person induamoua in busmcss. 

Hehimeelf, . , . beiug very exodlently learned, and In- 
dwttfioui to Make out the trueth of theee thlngei cotioern- 
Ing the origiuaU of his owne petuile^ hath • . . aett downo 
the teitlmouyesof the annolentea truely. 

Spwmr, State of Irdand. 

He is not so wdl opinion'd of himselfe as indudrimu 
to make other, and thinke tthinksj no vice so preiudtciall 
as blushing. 

Bp. SarU, Micro-ootmographie, A Forward Bold Mon. ; 

Frugal and indwiriouM men are oommonly friendly to 
the establiahed government Bfr W, Tenijpld. 

Supply 

Is obvious, plac'd within the easy reach 

Of temperate wishes and IndiitlWbut handa 

CmupBr, Task; L 600. 

2. Marked by industiy ; done with or charac- 
terized by diligence ; busily pursued, perfonned, 
or employed: as, aiainduamoua life ; tfbduatrious 
researches. 

They gape and point 

At your induatrioui scenes and acts of death. 

Shak., X. John, it 2. 

Yet man, laborious man, by slow degrees . • . 

Flies all the sinews of IndtislHou# tmL 

Cofsper, Ueroitm, L 60. 
8f. Expert; clever; shrewd. 

They that be called indwdrioui do most oraftely and 
depoly vnderstande in al agsyres what is espedtent, and 
by what meaues 4 wayea they may sonest ezployte them. 

Sir Ti Elyot, The Qovemonr, L 2s. 
aSyn. IndnaMowt. IndustrUd; busy, laborions, active, 
hara-worklnfE^ ledulona Indumaua, having the activity 
or the. moral quality of industry; Indtunrial, oonneoted 
with the application of industiy to manufactures : as, the 
indwtnauH ant; indwtritU statistics. 

Headlong sent 

With his induaMout crew to build in hbU. 

jriileii,P.L,L761. 

An indwdrita roirlt creates two wholly different types 
of character— a thrifty character and a speonlating onsr- 
aoter. Lecky, Europ. Morally X. 14a 

industriously (in-dus'tri-us-li), adv. In an in- 
dustriouB manner; with habitual diligence; as- 
siduously. 

Frlnoiplea Bt me add, which wore still more induatri~ 
ondy disseminate at ^e Bevolution by Looke, at the Ao- 
oeadon by Hoadly, and ahundivd yean before either by 
Hooker, ifonm, Ped. to Soame Jenyns. 

industiiousness (in-duB'tri*ii8'*ueB), n. The 
quality of being industrious ; diligence. 

Industrialism is not to be oonfounde with induaMous- 
neaa. H. Spencer, Fop. BoL Mo., JUC. 1. 

industry (in^dus-tri), n.; pi. industries (-triz). 
[Early mod. E, also industries industree; ss D. . 
G. inaustrie ss Dan. Sw. industrij < F. industrie 
B Pr. industria, enduatria s Sp. Pg. It. indies- 
tria, < L. industrial diligence, aotivify, industry, 

< industrius, OL. indeatruuSs diligent, active, in- 
dustrious; formation unknown.] 1. Habitual 
diligence in any employment or task, whether 
boduly or mental; sedulous attention to busi- 
ness; assiduity. 


ox a caaaiB-worm.— 4. xn anav., me amnion, 
the innermost membrane enveloping the fetus, 
industrial (in-dus'tri-al), a. and n. [= OF. 
induatrialf F. induatrm = Bp. Pg. industrial ss 
It. industnales < ML. industrialism pertaining to 
indust^, < L. industria, industry: see indua^ 
fry*] 1. a* Pertaining to industry or its re- 
sults ; relating to or connected with productive 
industry or the manufacture of commodities: 


industry or the manufacture of commodities: 
as, tho industrial arts ; an industrial exhibition ; 
industrial activity or depression. 

' Much of the national loan has beram token by oltiiena of 
the induatrial claiaea lAnaoln, In Aaymond, p. 16a 

The breaking down of the ancient political divlatona • , . 
la furthered by that weakening of them oonaeouenton the 
growing apirit of equality foatered ^ induamal Ufa 

If. Spencer, Prln. of Soolcd., 1 462. 
XndUBtzial aoocsslon, in Seota law, the addition made to 
the value of a aubjeot by human art or labor ezerclaed 
thereon.— Industrial BChoOl, a aohod for teaching one 
or more brauchei of Induatiy ; alao, a aohool for educating 
neglected ohildren, reelaiming them from evil habits, and 
trunlug them to habits of InduitiT. Mflyn. Induatrioua, 
JnduairkU. See induaMoua. 

n. n. A person engaged in an industiial 
pursuit; a producer of commodities; a handi- 
craftsman. 

Of Comte's three fundamental daasea of aooiety. . . . 
the second or proletariate waa aubdivided Into merchanti^ 
indualriala, and agrioultnrlsta. N. A. Bcv., OXX. flea 

In the modeat houses aoattered along the mountain- 
dopes may be found the establiahmenta of these indw- 
trkOa, In which the working force of the whole family 
Snda active employment. Pop. Sei. Mo., XXIX. 85a 

industrialism (in-dus'tri-^-izm), n. [s F. in- 
duatrialisme; as industrial + -tom.] Devotion 
to industrial pursuits and interests; predomi- 
nanoe of industrial interests or activity; also, 
the characteristics of industrial life, especially 
of the manufacturing industry. 

Has he not aeen the Soottiah Braaamlth’a Idea ftbe 
steam-engine] . . . rapidly enough overturning the whole 


Bteam-englnel . . . rapidly enough overtuiming the wbde 
system of Boolety Land for Feudallam and Freeervatlon of 
the Game, prepenng ua by Indlreet but sore methods, 
IndtMiftoIttm and the Government of the Wisest? 

OartoZib Sartor Besartus, il. 4. 


£fpenirr,F. Q.,Lx4a 

Sterile witii idleneaa or manured with induatry, 

HA«ia,othdiaLa 

2. Productive labof : specifloally, labor em- 
ployed in manufacturing; manufacture; hence, 
a particular branch of work; a trade: as, the 
iron induatry; the cotton industry: often used, 
in die plural, of trades in general: as, the arts 


in the plural, of trades in gem 
and inaustries of a country. 


That vindictive and ahort-aighted revelation which ia 
eztirpatlDg it [the monastio eyatem] from Europe la de- 
atroring one of the best oorreotlvea of the ezoeaaive in- 
diusmauittn of our age. Loeky, Europ. Morals, m. 16a 


indortrialilt (la-dns'tri-Al-tot), a, [m F. im- 
anuHriatMe; m imduBtrtai -f -M,] Marked ky 
tlM inftoenoe of Indaalxidiim; eharaoteiliM 


liy iaduby. 


The food of labourers and the materlala of inaction 
have no piodaotive power; but labour oannot exert Its 
pnklnotive power unleaa provided with them. There can 
be no more induatry than is siwplied with materiala to 
work np and food tp eat J. XMiSI, BotBoon., I. v. l. 

The induatry of maUiig ^w hafo begim at Hatboio', 
aa many other induatriea have begun in Haw England, 


calyx when it is persistont and covers the fndt, 
as that of Physalia Alkelcengi. [Bare.] 
induviate (in-dH'vi-at), a. [< induvUs 4- -ato^.] 
In bot,, covered with induvue. 
indweUer (in'dweP^r), ff. [< ifil 4- dKwZtor.] 
One who dwells in a place; an inhabitaiit. 
[Chiedy poetical.] 

Since which, those Wooda and all that goodly Ohaaa^ 

Doth to this day wltli Wolvea and Thieves aboniid: 

Which too-too true that landa in-dwaUara since have found. 

Spanaar, F. Q., VIL vl. 6a 

An house ready to full on the head of the indwaUar. 

Bp. Hall, Oooaalonal Medltatfont • US. 

Indwelling (In^dweKing), a. Dwelling within ; 
living interiorly; specifically, abiding in the 
mind or soul; bavmg a permanent mental 
lodgment: as, an indwelling faith. 

These souls may become temples for indwaUing Divin- 
ity. Chanming, Perfect IHa P- 26* 

Energy . . . la the symbol expreasive of that indioelUag 
capacity of doing work posaeiaM by every agent. 

0. H. Lawaa, l*robi. of Life and Mind, lat aer., Y. L 1 4. 

XndwidUng grace. Bee pmec. 
indlwellizm (in^dwePmg), n. [< ME. indwellings 

< ini 4" dwelling.'] A dwelling^ within; espe- 
cially, lodgment or habitation in the mind or 
soul. 

The peraonal indtaeUing of the Spirit in bcUevera 

South, Works, V. viL . 

Then wiU humanity on earth be the partner of ita Ee- 
deemer'a love, the aanctoaxy for hla indwelling. 

miicihcca SaoroTiUXL 60a 

inet, n. pi. A Middle English form of eyens 
former plural of eye\ 

-ine^. oee -fni. 

-ine*^. Bee 4nS. 

inearth (iu-6rtha f* [< inJi 4- eorlhi. Of. 
inlerl.] To put into the earth; inter. [Poet- 
ical.] 

Hor did I then comply, refuiing rest, 

Till I had seen in holy ground imaanfiNd 
My poor lost brother. Southoy. 

llie Ethiop, keen of soenl^ 

Detects the ebony. 

That deep>in«aftA'd, and hating light, 

A leafless tree, and barren of aU fruity 
With darkness feeds her bongha of raven grain. 

Southey, ThahbasL 

inebriacY (in-e'bri-^si), n. [< inebria{te) 4- 
-ry/.] The habit of orunkeuness. 

Ho faith in any remedy for inebriacy, except as an aid 
to . . I strong purpose ... of the one who suffers from 
it. Chriatian Union, Deo. 27, 187a 

inebriant (in-d'bri-ant), a. and n. [s OF. ine- 
hriant, < L, fndbrian(t-)y, ppr. of inemares make 
drimk : see inehriate."] I. a. Intoxicating. 

n. n. .^ything that iutoxicatoB, as opium, 
inebriate (in-d'bn-at), e.; pret. and pp. inebri- 
ated, ppr. inebriating. [< L. inebriatus, pp. of 
inebriare (> It. inebtiare =s Bp. Pg. inehnar ss 
Pr. enieurars eniurar ss F. enivrer), make drunk, 

< in, in, 4- ebriare, make drunk, < ebriua, drunk: 
see ebrious."] 1. trana. 1. To make drunk; in- 
toxicate. 

The babbling and load hissing um 
Throws up a steamy colamu, and the onpa 
That cheer but not ineMate wait on eaoh. 

Cowpar, Tadk, Iv. M, 

2. Figuratively, to exhilarate extravagantly; 
intoxfoatti mentaUy or emotionally. 

Let me be wholly ineibfiatad with love, and that love 
whoUy spent in doing such aottons as best please thea 
Jar. Tatfior, Works <£ 18861 X. 7$, 

Ike Water bludi'd, and started into Wine 
Foil of high imukUng vigmuv tani^^t by meo 
A sweet indniaUsd enasy. 

Craahaw, tr. of Qrotina quoted In H. and 2., 
i7tb aer«, Y. SOL 

The ImMoKiv effect of popidaraKplanaa Mamadsy. 
^ n.t intransm TobeoomeintoxieatedoritiqM- 

Fish that oomefrom the Bnrine Sea foto timfrwk imfl^ 
do fnetrtols and Uuna np their bcDlaa BamUk 

inabriftle (in-S'bri^t), a. and a. [< L. liidMt 
flee the Yerb«] L tu Draik; inUgdR 
eateo, litenlly or flgnratlYeljr. 


wmm 


latlniKto 


ISmt ipike Pet« M A man And made droanken 

with the awatanaaie of thli Yliion, not knowlnR wbat he 
Mgred. tA UiMlf On Luke hL 

ZX. A habitual drunkard. 


3072 

ffi-k 
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/i-an). a. and a. InaffiMStnaliiaMi (in-e-fek^tfi-al-nas). a.aTb6 
d. Pertaining to ihe Ineduoc^af or haying condition or qnimty of being ineifeotoa] ; want 
their oharaotem. of power to produce effect ; inefflcacy . 

« . _ ^ I . n. a. ^ inedttcabilian mammal. Tbein^^Miiafniwof themountebank’imedlolneiwaa 

limdncabla (In-e^'u-ka-bl), «. [<<n-« + cda- ■oondiaocrewd. i;p.AiftM^HIitBetonnatlon,An.l64^ 

mlDAtod hr mnoh pale tiring profttM wea oubkA Not ednoAle; not capable of being Inaffarvoaoinoo (in-ef-dr-ves'^nc), a. [<<a-8 + 

InabHaMon rin-fi-bri.&'ahoii^ a Tsb OF fne- d/dreeMwice.] Lack of eff eryescence ; a state 

afl ALoktL, < nL. ta- ^ ^ 0 ? not efleryeecing. 

cMafjo(a-), drunkenness, < L. iaoMar^jPp. ta- ^ - 

ekrtofiM, make r ' ' * • ' - 

of inebriating, 


drankeimeS?’ tonoe Irtreva^Vj^^tion K"?* if "i l»eaBrvMolMU^ (ia-ef^ireB4-Wl'Jr«), *. [< 


It. ineffaMlitd; as ineffable + see -biUtv.] 
The condition or qtuility of being ineffable; 
£eaaon and phlloaophy ... did not preserve him [Na- unsneakableness. 
poleon] from the ineMatflon of prosperity, or restrain him i ..figUI a aJM \ n 

from indecent querulousuess In adversity! • ®%P," o 

Macaulay, Hallam’s Const. Hist able as Pg. 


[* 


**Thoo art an homnnoalua Abel,” responded M 
SUiman, waving to and fro betwixt tnebriation and an at- 
tempt to be merry. 5, Judd, MargareU it d. 

iimMety (in-f-bri'e-ti), a. [< L. fa- intensive 
+ ebrieia(^)8, drunkenness : see ehriety, and cf • 
fae&rfotur. j Drunkenness ; intoxication. 

Sudden partial loss of eonsoioosuess of variable dura- 
tion he believes to 


B F. ineffable ss 8p. 
It. ineffaUk, < L. 
ineffobilie, unutterable, < fa- nriy, + effabiUe, 
that can be uttered: see effabkJ\ 1. Incapable 
of being expressed in words; unspeakable; 
unutterable; inexpressible: as, the ineffahk 
joys of heayen; ineffabk disgust. 

A book which comes from God ... Is given to um, on 
puipoae to open to us some discoveries concerning the 
divine nature, Its essence, and ftutyaUc pwfeotlons. 

Bp, Atterbury, Sermon^ H* >. 

In their branching vrins 
The eloquent blood told an inmbic tale. 

SheUey, Alastor. 

2. That must not be spoken: as, the ineffable 

-has written an original and Instructive book, rm.,. 

bo congratulated upon havliig made apenna- Ineffftbleiiess (in-ef a-bl-nes), ti. The quality of 
button to the subject of fnebriism. being ineffable or unutterable; unspeakable- 

Ine&bly (in-ef' a-bli), a<fr. In an ineffable 
manner; so as not to be expressed in words; 
unspeakably. 

But in this IndeSnite description there Is sometblim 
fne/oUp great and nobla GuordfCn, Ko. 8lh 

Inefliacmble (in-e-fft's^bl), a. [= F. ineffaca^ 
hk; as fn-d + effoeeabk,"] Not effaoeable; in- 
capable of being effaced. 

The medlnvsl systems of edneatlon have left marks in 
history as ineffaceable aa medieval theories of government 
in Church and State. StUU, Stud. Mod. Hist, p, 801. 


occur in the majority of caaea of fn- 

abricty when there are no symptoms of intoxication. 

Amor, Jour, Pcyehol., L 018. 

iMbriism (in-e'bri-izm), n. [Irreg. < inebrioue 
+ -fsm; or abbr. of *inebriatkm,j Habitual 
inebriety. 

»r. 

and he can 
sent oontrlbtttion 

AUm, and J^surot., VIL 710. 
InateioiMI (In-e'bri-us), a. [us It. inehrioeo, < L. 
fa- intensiye + ebriue, dru^en: see e&rfotts.] 
1. Drunk or partly drunk; inebriated. 

The worthy but inebrious buigomaster Vandunk. 

A, r. Ward, Eng. Bnm. lit, IL 817. 

8. Causing drunkenness; intoxicating. 

Whllat thou art mixing fatal wines briow. 

Such that with scoremng fever fill our vetus, 

And with imcbricuM fumes distract our brains. 

Tom, Brown, Works, XV. SSL 

tnacliet, e. t, [ME., < ini + eeke^ now eke : see 
To add; insert. 

If that I at loves reverence 
Have any word ineched for the beaten 
Doth therwlthal lyght sayoureselven leste. 

Chaucer m Tiollua Ul. 1829. 

lliadlA (in-d'di-il), a. [ss Bp. Pg. It. faedfa, < 
L. inedia, abstinence from food, fasting, starya- 
tion, < fa- priy. + edere, eat: see eat, edfftXo.] 
1. Btaryatiou.— 2, Abstinence; an eating less 
than usual. PhiUipe, 1706. 


inefferveeoibk: see -hff%.] 
iuff inefferyescible. 

inaSiBXTeBCibla (in-ef-SivycB'i-bl), a. ' [< fn-8 
+ effermof&2d.] Not capable of efferycsoence. 

inamcacloixa (m-ef-i-kA'shus), a, [< L. inefb- 
cox (> It. ineffieaoe » Bp. ineficae us Pg. ineffeae 
ss n, ineficax as F, ineffkaee), inefficacious, < 
fa- priy. 4* effkax, efficacious : see effkaeione,'] 
Not effioacious ; not having power to produce 
the effect deslr^; of inadequate force. 

The anihorily of Parliament must become {nagleaeUm, 
as all other authorities have proved, to restrain the growth 
of disorders either In India or in Eurtme. 

Bwrke, Affairs ot India. 

iHafflcadonBly (in-ef-i-k&'shus-lD, adv. In an 
ineffioaeiouB manner ; without efficacy or effect. 
InaffloaeiOllBnaBa (in-ef-i-kA'shus-nes), a. The 
character or quality of being inefficacious ; lack 
of effect, or of power to prepuce the desired ef- 
fect. 

To this we may probably impute that strange fn<Hea- 
efottifMwr we see of the word. Alas ! men rarely apw It 
to the right place. Lively OradUs, pTuM. 

ixiefflcacy (in-ef 'i-kA-si), a. [ss Bp. imfioacia s 
Pg. It. inej/kaokty ^L. ineffmoia, < L. ineffkax, 
inefficacious: see inefficaeioue.'} Lack ox effi- 
cacy or power to produce the desired effect ; in- 
effeotualness; failure of effect. 

I suppose they must tslk of assignats, as no other lan- 
guage would be understood. All experience of their fn- 
siffcacy does not in the least discourage them. 

Burke, Eev. In France. 

inefficient (iu-e-flsh'gn-si), a. [< ineffioien(t) 


inefliaceably (in-e-fa'sa-bli), adv» In an Inef- ^ cond^on or quality of being in- 


Lcient; lack of efficiency ; inoompetency; in- 
adequacy. 


The inejfieimey of onr own minds as causal agents. 

“ — • " ” , XXXXX. 888. 


faceable manner; so as not to be cffaceable. 
ineffectiblet (in-e-fek'ti-bl), a. [Also ineffecta^ 

hie; < fa-8 + effectibkJl 1. That cannot be ^ 

effected; impracticable.— 2. That cannot be Fortn^kriyiisv.,N. s., 

effected by ordinary physical means ; super- inefficient (in-e-ffsb'ent), o, 
natural; occult. 

There he, in an insffeetilble manner, communicates him- 
self to blessed spirits, both angels and men. 

" Soul's >hreweU to Earth. 


usual. E, 1706. sp. Ball, Soul's VanwOl to E 

Se? " edil^ioii S being to! 


Not efficient; not producing or not capable ( 
producing the desired effect ; incapable; incom- 
petent; inadequate: m, inefficient measureBi an 
inefficient police. 

He is as insipid in his pleasures as imffiaient in eveiy 


fee- thing else. 


A great many species [of beetles] with „ _ 
invlua attack, are protected by their inedii 
usually Ittstroui and bright 


Boieuee, 

inedible (in-cd'i-bl), a. r< ML. inedibilk, not 
eatable, < L. ft^ priv. + LL. edibilie, eatable: 
see edfble.] Not eatable; unfit or unsuitable 
for food: as, inedibk roots; an inedibk fruit. 

A very peculiar and yet widely enrrent mode of protec- 
tion la by oecomiDg distasteful and inedible to the attack- 
ingonlmoL Science, Vlll. ACL 

k(in-ed'i-tA), n. pL 



An f^/«effi^^y and a empty bless- 


ing and gay w< 


, are but deceitful charity. 

Jar, Taylor, Works, I. xli. 


The rules and prohibitloni at morality, taken by tbem- 
selvea are ineffeetive, but heaven and hell all can under- 
stand. J. B. Seeley, Nat Keligion, p. 101. 

In an inef- 


[NL., neut. pi. of L. toeffecttvely wtv 

iMdUua; not maSe knownf unpubUshk, < <»- . f eetive manner ;jiritly>ut effect; weaUy, 




of edire, givo out, w.Ita liielfcctiTen#B8 (in-&4ek'tiv.nes), n. Tbequal- 
Unpubliabed oompositions; .ityj)f being ineffective, 


priy. 

known: see . . 

pieces written but not published. 

The Inmincma exposition of the grammar and the happy 
Choloe of the piecea in the Cbreatomathy— all fnedim— 
with the admirable notes drawn from an enormous read- 
ing in MS. aouroea, make them altogether different from 
oralnarytext-booka Brit,, XXL 141. 

ilieditad (in-ed'i-ted), a. [< fn-8 + edited, af- 
ter L. inMtue (> It. Pg. inedito b Bp. inMta ss 
F. inSdit), not made Imown: see fnedfto.] Not 
edited; unpublished; not made known by pub- 
lication; not issued: as, an fnedf led manuscript. 

An fnadfted coin of Michael Paheologna, Emperor of 
Nkwa. Bwmie, Chron,, Sd ser., L 877. 

ZaadHeabilia (in-ed^fi-ka-bil'i-A), n. pi [NL., 
neut. pL of inednoabiM, < fa- priv. + edueabUis, 
educable: see Edneahuia,'] The lower one of 
two main series of monodelphian o^lacental 
mammals, consisting of the orders Chirqptera, 
ineeetkora, OUree or Modentia, and Bruta or 
whose cerebrum is comparatively 


ineffbotnal (in-e-fek'tq-^), o. [< fn-8 + effect 
tml ] Not effectual ; s ot producing or not able 
to produce the desired effect ; of no efficacy ; 
inemoient : as, an ineffectual remedy. 

Thou thyself with sconi 
And anger wouldst resent the q 


Though ineJ/MuaJl found. 

Even 
never mi 


offer'd wrong, 
Jrgton, P. L.. lx. 80L 


orafr.] Not elaborate; not wrought with care. 
Coke, 1717. 

inelMtic (in-f-lAs'tik), a, [< fa-8 + elastie,'^ 
1. Not elastic: not returning after a strain; 
lacking elasticity.— 2. Incompressible; rigid; 
unyielding.- Inelastic fluids. Bee/ufd,L 
Doubtless the period is not far distant when tlie elastic 
and the ivcUuitic ffuide will be distinguished by appropri- 
ate designations In English. 

O, P, Mareh, Lects. on Eng. Lung., lx. 

Inelaatlcate (in-f-las'tl-kAt), e. t, ; jpret. audpp. 
inclastioated, ppr. inelaeticaiing, [< inclaetie + 
To make inelastic ; deprive of elasticity. 

Each thread [of caoutchouc] Is incUuUeated individually 
in the sot of reeling. Ure, Diet, L 701. 

iuelaiticij^ (in-A-las-tis'ji-ti), a. [< fa-8 + elan- 
tkity,] The character of being inelastic ; ' 
of eiasticitv. 


lack 



aBsall, leaving much of the olfactory lobes and 
flf the cerebellam exposed, and whose corpus 
aiUlosam is oblique, ends before the vertical 
Mi tile hippoeam^ snlcus, and bas no well-de- 
niin. The series eia^eomoponda with the 
i cf OaiULjBBd with the iaistiio^atafo of Owaa* 
“ ~i.~ ft A Js ae iisi t s 



All day they [the , 

iiiof attempts to extricate themselvi 

ireing, Granada, p. 91 

■Svn. BruiUcss, UnavaiUing, etc. See ueelcee. 

Ineffectuality (in-e-fek-lq-ari-ti), a. [< inrf~ 
feetual -f -ffv.] 1. The quali^ oi being inef- 
fectual; ineffectnalncBS.— 2. That which is in- 
effectual; something that fails to produce the 
desired effect. [Bare.] 

LopedeVega . . . plays at beet, In the eyea of some few, 
as a vague aurora borealUL and brilliant ineffectualUy, 

CaciyU, BirWalter £ott. 

iaeffisotually (in-e-fek't&-^-i), ode. In an in- 
effectual manner; without effect; in vain. 

Hereford waa sunwised 
Orionel filroh and Oolonel ^ 
riagad lor about two months 


elegant; want of elegance or refinement; lack 
of any quality required by good taste. 

Whene'er his Images betngr'd 
Too strong a light, too wow a shada, 

Or in the gracaul and the mad 
Oonfeas'd meleynnce ot hand. 

0outhome,Maith and Bduoatlon of Geniua. 
She waa oonsplononi from the notorious ineleyance ot 
her figure. T. Book, Jack Brag. 

2. That which is inelegant or ungraceful: as, 
inelegances of style. 

llifllflgaaey (in-er^-ghn-si), n. Same as fficfr- 
ganoe. 

“ ’"^iniUgantm 
»i, not ale- 




^*0 NotelAgant; ungraoefal; luurefined; d«- 
noient in tmy quality required by oorreot taste. 
[Obsolete as uM in the first extract.] 

Mott ample f rnit, 

Of botnteouifonn, . . . pletiing to ilghtv 
Bat to the tongue ineUgamt and flat 

J. PhUiptt Older, 1. 

Modem oritloka having never read Homer but In low 
and inOeffont trantlattona, impute the meanneu of the 
tranilatlontothepoet IF./hvonM^NoteiontheOdyiaegr. 
■■ 83 m. TJngraoeful, homely, plain, olnmay, ungainly, rough, 
awkward. 

Inelegantly (in-er$-gent-li), ode. In an inele- 
gant manner; ungracefully; rudely, 

Korwlllhe^ If he have the leaattaate or applioatioii, talk 
inthgantlg, Chesierjleld. 

The pediment of the aouthem transept is pinnacled, not 
intUganUy, with a flourished oross. 

T, Wartim, Hist of Kiddington, p. 8 . 

ineliglbiUty (in-el^i-ji-bil'i-ti), n. [ss F. tnd/i- 
giSmtS, < ML. ineli^oilita(i-)^t < ineligihiUs, in- 
eligible: Bee imliffihlcJ] 1. Lack of eli^billty 
in any respect ; the character of being unworthy 
to be selected or choaen; unfitness; inexpedi- 
ency: as, the ineligibility of a suitor.— 2. Spe- 
cifically, the condition of being ineligible to a 
specified office or employment; disqualification 
for election or choice: as, the ineligibility of a 
candidate. 

Inelirible (in-el^i-ji-bl), a. [»:= F. iniligibU « 
Vg^nelegivel = It. ineligibilef < ML. ineli^bilis, 
that cannot be chosen, < in~ priv. + ^eligibiliaf 
that can be chosen: see eligible.l 1. Not eligi- 
ble, in general ; unworthy of choice; unsuitable; 
inexpedient ; as, an ineligible site for a building. 

In the flrst view, appeals to the people at fixed periods 
appear to be nearly as insligiMe as appeals on partioular 00 - 
oaslons as they emerge. A. Hamuion, J^ederslist, Mo. 60. 

2, Specifically, not eligible to a specified office 
or post of honor; legafiy or otherwise disquali- 
fied. 

He that cannot be admitted cannot be elected ; and, the 
votes given to a man ineiigihU being given In vain, the 
highest number of an eligible candidate becomes a ma]o^ 
ity. JcAnsofi, The False Alarm. 

I wish that at the end of the four years they had made 
him [the President] forever indigilliiU a second time. 

Jeff&rmnt Correspondence, XL 26CL 

Infillgibly (in-el'i-ji-bli), adv. In an ineligible 
manner. 

ineUxninablo (in-f-lim^i-n%-bl), a. [< iii-s + 
eliminahleA Not elimiuable; that cannot be 
eliminated, thrown out, or set aside. 

The number of laborers is an inAiniiinabU element in the 
problem. What is the amount of possible wages ? 

F, A, Walker, M. A. Rev., CXX, 108. 

ineloquenca (in-er^kwens), n. r< ineloquen( 0 
+ -^.] The state or quality of being inelo- 
quent; want of eloquence; a habit of silence or 
reserve in speech. 

To us, as already hinted, the Abbot's eloquence la loss 
admirable than hia ineloq%utnee,liiB great invaluable talent 
of silence. Carlyle, Past and Present^ iL IL 

ineloquant (in-ero-kwent), a. [= F. indloquent 
s Pg. It. ineloquenie, < LL. ineXoquen{U)», < L. in^ 
priv. + eloqmi^(U)8, eloquent: see eloqyent,'\ 
Not eloquent; wanting the quality or charac- 
teristics of eloquence. 

To whom thus Raphael answer'd heavenly meek : 

Mor are thy lips ungraceful, sire of men, 

Nor tongue ineloguent, MUttm, P. L., viii. Slg. 

l&eloqngntly (in-eP^kwgnt-li), adv. In an in- 
eloquent manner; vnthout eloquence, 
ineluctabla (iu-$-luk^t;^bl), a. [b F, it^dluc- 
table B Pg. ineluctavel ss It. ineluttabile, < L. intf^ 
luotaibilie, < in- priv. + oluctabilis, that may be 
escaped from, C eluetari, struggle out: see eluc-. 
toto. j Not to be overcome or escaped from. 

She realised that 8 he and he were alike helpless— both 
■tniggling in the grip of some force outside themselves, 
inexorable, ineluetaeU, 

Mr§, AT. Ward, Robert Blsmere^ xxviii. 

Iniludlblft (iu-d-lfi'di-bl), a. [b Sp. inelndible; 
as + eluaible.'] Not eludible; not to be 
eluded or escaped. 

One would think that an opinion so very obnoxious and 
so lyable to such grand Inooiiveniencea should not be ad- 
mitted but upon mostpressiim reasons and inetudiUe de- 
Pre-existence of SouU U. 


To view attention as a ipeolal atat 
to distinguish it from coniciousnosi^ 


8078 

described, < enarrare, describe, relate in detail: 
see enarratien,^ Incapable of being narrated 
or told. 

This blyssed Lords is to be set by aboue al thyngc, he U 
to be loued besiv for his inenarratk goodnei. 

Bp, Fither, Seven Penitential Psalms, Pa oxlvU. 
The prinoee then, and nauie that did bring 
These so (nemartMe troches, and all their soyles, I sing. 

Chapman, Iliad, iL 

inenchyma (in-eng'ki-mfi), n. [NL., < L. in, in, 
+ Gr. iyx^jia, an infusion: see enehymaUmeA 
In boU, a fibrocellnlar tissue the elements of 
which have the appearance of spiral vessels. 
BailUm, 

inept (in-eptOf a. [as F. imq^te b Sp. Pg. inepto 
ss it. inettoj < L. ineptus, unsuitable, improper, 
senseless, \ in- priv. H- aptue, suitable : see ajfU 
Cf. inapt} 1. Not apt, fit, or suitable; inapt. 

The Aristotelian philosophy ts inept for new disoovoriei^ 
and therefore of no accommodation to the use of life. 

OlanvMe, Vanity of Dogmatising, xlx. 

The genius of the order [of Druids] admitted of no inept 
member. For the acolyte unendowed with the faculty of 
study, all initiation ceased. 

J. jyi&raeli, Amen, of Lit., 1. 18. 

2. Inappropriate; out of place; foolish. 

to ed intelligeuoe^ and 
L is ntteriy inept. 

Sir W, UamUton, 

The suggestion which from a later standpoint appears 
may be recognised as ingenious from the earlier. 

Q, H, Lewee, ProEs. of Life and Mind, I. 808. 

Inepti (in-ep'1a), n. ph [NL., pi. of L. ineptua, 
stupid : see inept, ] 1 . A term premosed by Illi- 
ger (1811) to include birds relatea to tho dodo, 
Vidua ineptua. — 2. In Bonaparte’s systom of 
classification (1854), the fourth order of Aeea, 
oi his subclass hmaaorea (see Aliricea), consist- 
ing of the family IMdklm, in which he misplaces 
the genera JEpyomia and Pesophapa, together 
with his Omithoptera and Cyanamia: the last 
two are equivalent to Apieromia of Selys. The 
group is thus an artificial one. 

Ineptitudfi (in-ep'ti-tud), n, [b OF. and F. f‘n- 
epUtude s Sp. ineptitud b It. inetUtudine, < L. 
ineptitudo, < in^ptna, inept: see inept Gf. in- 
aptitude.} Tho quality or state of being inept ; 
lack of aptness or adaptation: unfitness; un- 
suitableness; inaptitude; foolishness. 

To avoid therefore that ineptitude for looiety, which is 
frequently the fault of uiichulara, . • . Itakecaretovielt 
all publick aolcmnltieo. Tader, Mo. SOB. 

The unthinking ineptitude vrith which even the routine 
of life iB carried on by the man of meiu 

M, Siteneer, Study of Sociol., p. BOB. 

It would leem likely that the French word iToptnam- 
bourj if an endeavour to imitate phonetically the red In* 
dian name of the plant [artichoke], a proceaa for which 
the French uaually show an extraordinary ineptitude, 

N, and Q,, 6 th aer., XI. 110. 

ineptly (in-cpt'li), adv. In an inept manner; 
unsuitably; awkwardly; foolishly. 

M bhe Perlpatetlcks] ineptly fanaled . . . [the crya- 
umonr of the eyoj to bo the immediate organ of 
viaion wherein all the apecles of external objecta were 
terminate. Say, Worka of Craation, it 

ineptneei (in - ept'nes), n. The quality of being 
inept; unfitness; awkwardness; ineptitude. 
Thefeebleni 


BeeiiMonaX.} 1. Lack of equality in diameter 
or attributes ; unlikeness between thingaol tlie 
same kind; diversity; disparity: BA,iMgmUty\n. 
sise, numbers, etc.; the inequality of theflngeva. 

Though human aoula are aaid to be equal, yet la ttaare 
no amau inequality in their ojperationa. 

SirT, &roume,CtaUA.MM.,nLlL 

2. Lack of equaBty in the state or condition 
of a person or thing; want of uniformity of re- 
lation, level, surface, etc.; variation or variable- 
ness; unevenness: as, inequalitiea of temper;' 
inequalitiea of rank or fortune ; inequalitiea of 
the earth’s surface. 

All infinite variety of inequalitiea and ahadowinga, that 
naturally ariae from an agreeable mixture of hUla, grovea 
and valleya. Addieen, Remarka on Italy (ed. Bohn), 1. 488. 

Inequality of condition ia . . . indlapenaable to pro- 
gress. Calhoun, Worka L 56. 

The inequality , , , desired by the artist and the man 
of acieiice ia an inequaltty in fame; that desired by the 
productive laborer la an inequality in riches. 

W, H, Malloek, Social EquaUty, p. ISS. 

8. Injustice; partiality. 

We aometimea find men complaining of inequaUUaa In 
everita which were inde^ the efleota of a moat equal 
provideuco. Warintrton, Divine Legation, v. 1 4. 

4. In aatrm,, the deviation in the motion of a 
planet or satellite from its uniform mean mo- 
tion.— 6. In alg,, an expression of two unequal 
quantities comiected by either of the signs of 
inequality > or < ; thus, a > b, signifying that 
a is greater than b, and a < 6, signifying that a 
is less than b, are inoquuliltos.— piumfll Intqual- 


In tho case of a planet It is corrected by the equation 
of tho argument, In that of the moon the equation 
of the orbit (see both, under eouaHoa).— Bcoond III 6 - 
qualltyt {innqiudiUut aUiyala), that Inequality in the mo- 
tion of a planet or of the moon which depends upon Its an- 
gular diatanoe from the ann, and disappears at oppoaltiona 
and coniunotlona. In the case of the moon it iamb eveo- 
tion (which ■ee>— Third IneqnalltFt of themotton of the 
moon, the variatiun (which see).— Fourth hiequalityt 
of the motion of the moon, an inequality discovered by 
IVoho Brahe, conslating in a quicker moUon of the moon 
while the sun is in perigee than while he ia in apogee. 
Ita greatest effect upon the longitude ia about IF. 
inequaffion (in-e-kwfi'shqn or -zhon), n, [< inB 
4* equation,} In math,, an inequality. See Ifi- 
equality, 6. 

inequiufltuit (in-e-kwi-dis'tant), a. [< In-8 -f 
equidiatant,} Not equidistant ; not equally dis- 
tant. 

inequilateral (iu-€-kwi-lat^^ral), a, [< In-8 4> 
equilateral,} 1. Not equilateral; having un- 
equal sides: as, ah inequilateral triangle.— 2. 
In conch., specifically, having the anterior and 
posterior ends of each valve, as divided by an 
imaginary vertical lino from the umboues, un- 
equal. All true or lameUlbranoh blvalvea are more or 
leas Inequilateral, while the brachiopodu with very few 
cxoeptlona, are equilateral. Those lameUibrancha which 
are least inequilateral, as for example the Lueinidea, are 
described aa aubequilateraL Bee inaquivaiva, 

8. In Fvraminifera, not having the convolu- 
tions of the shell in the same plane, but ob- 
liquely wound around an axis: — 4. In hot, un- 
syxnmetrical from the greater development of 

and miaerublo ineptneaaa of Infant. one side, as the leaves of Begonia, the elm, etc. 

Ib-. H.Hcr«,Fre.oxlatencyoftheBoul,Pref. ^ gqi^briO (In 8-kwi-Ub4i-o). See egitUUh 


inequable (in-e’kwa-bl or iu-ek’wa-bl), a, [< 
In-8 -f equable.} ^ot equable; not uniform; 
ohangeame; fitful: us, an inequable climate or 
temper. 

ineqnal (m-€'kw^l), a. [< MK. inegml, < OF. 
inequal. F. indgal b Sp. inigual b It. inegmle, 
inuguaU, inequale, < L. inwqualia, not equal, un- 
evem < In- priv. -f mqualia, equal: see equal,} 
If. unequal; unjust. 

Welcome all toils the inemal fates decree. 

While toils endear thy faithful charge to thee. 

Shenetime, Judgment of Hercules. 

Such a divulBlon may be made in glass by but an inaqual 
motion between the neighbouring parts. 

Boyle, Works, I. 460, 


rium, 1. 

ineqnilobBte (iu-e-k wi-lo ’bat) ,a, [< L. In- priv. 
+ aiquua, equal, + NL. lobua, lobe: see lobate, 
Gf. emtilobed.} Unequally lobed; having un- 
equal lobes. 

iHMUipotential (iii-S'kwl-p5-ten'sh»y, a. [< 
tn-8 + equipoiential,} In a condition of unequal 
stresses; potentially unstable, 
ineqnipotentiali^ (in-fi^kwi-po-ten-shi-al’i- 
ti), n. [iinequipotenUal -ity.} A condition 
of potential instability, as that of a glacier, 
inequitablo (in-ek'w-ta-bl), a, in^ + 
equitable,} Not equitable; not according to 
the principles of equity; unjust. 

Nor when thqy were in pi^erahlp with the fSnner. M 
often was thecaaey have I heurd that they had taken me 
lion's share. The proportions seemed not inaquUdhU, 

Burke, Rev. in Fbmoa 


inembryonate (in-em’bri-qu-&t), a, [< I11-8 + 
embryonate,} Notembryonate; not formed in 
embryo. [Bare.] 

Intmondabief (in^-men’da-bl), a, Fb It. I116- 
manddbile; as la-8 -I- emendabk,} Not to be 
emended ; not to be atoned for: said formerly 
of certain orimes. Keraey^ 1708. 
iaifinarrablBf, a, [< OF. inenarrahk, F. indnar- 
rails B Sp. inenarrahk b Pg. inenarraeel b It. 
irnnarraMk, < L. inana/rraMlia, that cannot be 
deseribed, < la- prir. 4- saommlNg, that can be 


2. In entom,, covered with irregular elevations 
and depressions: said of a surface.. znequal 
hour, an nour formed by dividing the day (from sunrise to 
sunset) and the night (from sunset to sunrise) into twelve 
parts 

(iii-e-kwol-i-ta’ri-aii), a. [< la- 

4- -orlan.] ■ A believer in inequality; ^ , , . . , - 

one who upholds uie principle of sociu or po- ineqnitobly (m-ek wi-1^1i), adn. In 
UtioallnequaUty. [RW] equitable mimer; unjustly; unfairly. 

In praotloe they [the English people] are what I may 
call determined ineemalitariana, 

N. A. Be.., OXXVn. SOI. 

insttllBllty (in-f-kwol'i-ti), n,; pi. taegiiaWWM 
[h of. ineguaRte, F. b ta- 

iffuMad - It. ineguaUtA,< L. 

unevenness, < inmgiiaK$, nnequBl: 


Jnaquitabla government can be upheld only by the eld 
of . p^Ie cotwmond ^jr to. ><« yn ttogt. 

and acts. H. iSipeaesr, Study of BOOloL,p.B8B> 

an in- 

Conditioiis which if paassd into law would, It is oon- 
tended, prssa inaguimly upon ^ 

ineqnitatot (in-ek’wi-t&t), e. t [< L. imsguiUh 
tua, pp. of ineqftitare, ride upon or over, < la, 
on, -f eqydtare, ride: see cgaltellea.] To rtfo 
on; ride over or through. BtrT.Min. 



iMaiiiteto 

htmdtflm «. pi [NL.^ prop. 

L. iniquus, unequal (see iiiiqtKnut)^ 
telaf web.] A group of true epiiining-Bpiders. 
having oouioal, convergent, Bughtly exBorted 
BpinneretB arranged in a rosette, eight unequal- 
ly large eyes arranged in two transverse rows, 
and very uender legs : opposed to TubiUlm and 
Orbitekif, These spiders spin irregular webs, 
the threads of which cross in all directions, 
whence the name. 

isequltf (in-ek'wi-ti), n.; pL inequiUea (-tiz). 
£< m -3 4 * equity. CL iniquity, ult. of the same 
romiation.J Lack of equity or abstract jus- 
tice; disagreement with equitable principles; 


$074 

inemmear (in-er^f|ii-si) 2 n. [■■ Bp. inerrancia; 
as inerran(t) +. -iw«] The quality of being in- 
errant ; freedom from error. 

Zn nettlier oaie dost it tArtddle XIZ.] militate against 
llie iuerruney oi tbe whde Ohiiroh ooUeotiveiy. 

i*iis«g, Birenioon, p. 40. 

A writer mostbeenviably confident of his own pareeptire 
ifMiTSfMv, thus to set up . . . hisindlTidoalaveislimand 
annrObaaon as criteria tor the deciaions of his f«Uow-he- 
i^a F. Hall, Mod. Bng., p. 198. 

Inerreat (in-er^ant), a. (s5 Bp. Pg. inerrante; 
as <»-* + erranfi.] Unemng; free from error. 

Is there any one who does not hold that the original 
autograph manuscripts of tbe Holy Scriptures were abso- 
lutely ttimwitf CAfMSdn CUm. XXXV. 


laju»tice;'alBo, on unjust action or ^jooeeaing.' IwffrattoTj^^-Tnt'lk), o. "£< ^ + emiu^ 

errino nw 

B. SptMtr, Orta of BtUoa 1 106. ttjnUIgT (to-er m^C), o. L< *«•“ + erring, ppr. 
OX err, e.j unemng. 

nenuglyt (in-dr 'mg-li), adv. Unerringly. 
Gtoi 


The looseness, the unoertainW, the recUeasneas. the |>os- 
alble miaapprdienalon. of this form of vengeance (the ven- 
dettaj, apm from higher considerations, is Its condemni^ 
tion. To this we must 


iftadditaradlc^tnj^iiv. inert (in-Art^, a. [= P. inerie s Bp. Pg. It. 

j 1 7L < L, fwer(t-)e, unskilled in any art, inac- 

Inaquiwalye (m-d'kwi-valv), a. [< <»-« + equk- ^ -• 

eawe.] In coneh., having unequal valves, as 


a bivalve mollusk; having one of the valves 
larger than the other : applied both to lamelQ- 
branch bivalves, in which the valves are lat- 
eral, and to brachiopods, in which the valves 
are a dorsal and a ventral one. An {negiiaalsraf 
valve is unaymmetrical In itself ; an intauiwAv bivalve 
has one valve uusymmetrioal with the other. An oyiterb 
dkdl is both Inequilatersl and ineouivalve^ haWng a fiat 
valve and a deep valve, neither of which is equal-sided. 

The shell (of a brachiopod] is always incgficfiMiliM and 
equilateral: that is to any, each valve Is symmetrical within 
tueli; and more or less unlike tbe other valve. 

EuaUy, Anet Invert, p. 897. 

lllMIllwalved (in-c'kwi-valvd), a. [< inequi^ 
earn + -sdS.] Same as inequivalve, 
inaailivmlwnlar (In-e-kwi-val^vv-iar), a. [< <no- 
quMqhe, after valvular.} Same as inequivalve. 
ingradieftble (in-f-rad'i-k^bl), a. r< f»-8 + 
eradieahle.} Not eradicablc; Incapable of be- 
ing eradicated. 

An ineradicaVU bloodstain on the oaken atair yet bids 


tiv^indolent,<fs-priv.+of(t-)g,art! see art^.} 
1. Having no inherent power of action, motion, 
or resistance; without inherent force; inani- 
mate; lifeless: applied to matter in its intrin- 
sic character: as, an inert mass of clay; an itu- 
ert corpse. 

But if youl aay that motion is not at the nature of mat- 
ter, but that it is inert and stupid of it self — then it must 
be moved from some other. 

i!>r. i/« More, Antidote against Atheism, il. 1. 

Then the head fdl back upon his shoulder, and there 
was a piteous murmur and a flutter, as ho laid his inert 
burden on the grass. .7. B'. Palmer, After his Kind, p.29L 

8. Indisposed or unable to move or act ; inac- 
tive ; sluggish; as, an inert drug. * 

Accordingly, as we aaoond from creatures that are imirt 
to creatures that arc vivacious, we advance from weak to 
strong skeleton^ Internal or external. 

H. Spencer, l*rin. of Psychol., | a 

Is It not straiij 
ert, that the dli 
successful? 


InMMao, bodfly and Intdlectnal, pervading ttfr aame 
oharaoter, canm but fix disgort upon evaiy stem snd 
every steto of life. Vice alone is worse than sndidimhle 
inmtton. Miee Burney, OamlUa i B. 

OAe young and impatient poet was norllfled with Ilia 
teerrion of public ourlosity. 

I. HiSraeU, Galam. of Authora H. 7ft. 
lllirtttlldat (in-dr^ti-tfrd), n. [< LL.*ifisrrifif(fo 
(given from a glossaJT in the erroneous form 
insrsiMo), inertia, < L. inerCf-)8, inert : see in- 
erf.] Inertness. Coles, 1717. * 
inexw (in-drt'li). adv. In an inert manner; 
inaenvely; sluggishly. 

Siread Chaos, and eternal Kight! . . . 

Suspend awhile your force inerUy strong. 

Pmltaol^ 

laertness (in-drt^nes), n. The state or qualify 
of being inert, (a) Lack of activity or exertion; ha- 
bitual inaispositlcm to action or motion ; duggishness. 

It is not humanity, but laiineis and inertneee at mind, 
which produmi the desire of this kind of indemnittei. 

Burke, Pdloy of the Allies. 

The Universities are not, as In Hobbes's tima "the oore 
of rebdlion,” no^ but the seat of inertneee. 

Bmerean, Fugitive Slava Law. 
(ft) The atate of being inherently destitute of the power of 
motion or action; that property ly which bodies tend to 
persist in a state of rest^ or of motion derived from exteiv 
nil force. See inertia. 

Bo long and deep a swoon as is absolute insensibility 
and inertneeee may much more reasonably be thought to 
blot out the memeny of another life. 

Olanville, Vanity of Dogmatising, v. 


uige. If the albuminate of mercury is so fn- 
llsinfectlon of these cultures should be so 


— , Inert 

deSaaoe tothe united energies of soap and land. menta,*br only _ 

Barham, Ingoldaby Legenda, L lA. Mgyn. InaeHve, £azy,'’atii, (see fd/aj; Ufdess, pi^ve.' 
ilMCmdicably (in-f-rad'i-kft-bll), adv. In an in- inartia (in-dr^shig.), n. [as F. inertie ss Bp. Pg. 
eradicablc manner ; so as not to be eradieable. inercia = It. inersfia, < L. in^ia, lack of_ art or 
Inarasabla (in-$-ra^ss-bi), a. 


Sdenee, XUL 84. 
in enfom., a pupa which exhibits no move- 
veiy digbt ones : opposod to active pupa. 


The especial chiraoteristic by which we distingnUh d 
matter is itefneitwMs. H. FiMmoar, PHn. of Bid., 1 68. 

insmdite (in-er'Mlt), a, [ss It. inerudito, < 
L. ineruditus, uninstruoted, < iti~ priy. + eru^ 
ditus, instructed: see erudite.} Not erudite; 
unlearned. Imp. IHol 

inescapable (in-ea-kft^pS-bl), a. [as OF. ines^ 
chapaole; as fn-S 4- e 8 ea 2 )able.'] Not to be 
eluded or escaped, or escaped from; inevitable. 

She was looking aloim an ineeeapaMe path of r^ulsive 
monotony. George Bliot, Danfei Deronda, xxvL 

Looking back over the history of the nation, we can now 
see that the civil war waa ineeeapaitU. 

The Century, XXXIV. 156. 

inescatet (in-es'kftt), v. t. [< L. inescatus, pp. 
of ineseare (> It. inescare), allure with bait. < 
4* ysca,bait.] To bait; allure with bait; 
allure; tempt. 


, . „ ,, [< <11-8 4- erasa^ 

&te«] Not to be erased or obliterated: as, tbe 
inerasdble records of sin. 
iBArgCticalt (in-dr-jet'i-kal), a. Having no en- 
ergy or activity. 

Thoae eminent atars and daoete are in the hea- 
vens ate not to be oonsidore^y ns as sluggish inergeHeal as no foreign cause changes that state, 
bodte or as if they vm set only te be m bare candles to called via inerUm (force or inertia). Ouan 


us, but Mb^esfuU of proper motion, dmul^op^ ly considered, inertia is the smne as mass: Tlie torm wsi 
tion, and of life. BoyU, Works, V, 040. introduced by Kepler. See maeeS and mementum. 

How tbe force must be applied which causes a body, in 
spite of its inertia, to move on a curve, is easily under- 
stood from some common instances. 

Tail, Properties of Matter, 1 115. 

The ether by means of whidi light is transmitted, though 


.kill, 2), 

< %ner{U)8, unskilled, inactive: sec inert.} 1. Burton, Anak of Md., p. 498. 

Lack of activity; sluggishness; passiveness; 
inertness.— >8, laphuHcit, that |>ropcrty of mat- 
ter by virtue of which it retains its state of 
rest or of uniform rectilinear motion so long 

Also 

uantitatlvo- 


I (in-drmO, [= F. inerme as Bp. Pg. It. 

inerme,< L. tnermte, unarmed, < in- priv. 4- arma, 
arms: see am^,] In ftof.. unarmed; destitute 
of prickles or thorns, as a leaf. Also inermoua. 

ZnihllAS (iu-dr'mez), n. pi [NL., pi. of L, in- 
srmts, unarmed: seetn^rm.] A group of achae- 
tous gephjman worms, represented by such 
genera as Sipuneulua and Priapulua; the spoon- 


uoMeHsed of inertia, is not, like the atmoaphere^ affected 
by the force of gravity ^ 


8. In med,i 


A. Miller, Elem. of Obem., L 14L 
want of activity; Bhiggishness: 


OT»pwu)ulaeM proper; opposed to term especially applied to tbe oonditlon of the 
mata or Cluetifera. Also Inermu uterus when it does not oonfraot properly in par- 

turition— Center of inertia. See dtntori— sieo- 
trio Inertia, the reriatanoe offered by a oiroutt to sud- 
den changes of current, due to adf and mutual induction, 
but not to electrostatic charge.— SUipsoid of Inertia. 
See effipioid.— mvente dUvMid tfuertia. -see mo- 
msntel eXtipeotA, under dUpcoid.— Magnstie Inertia, 
that property of a magnetic aubstanoo which pmeots 
its being insiantaneouuy magnetised when subjected to 
magnetic force— Xoment Of Inertia, (a) Of a body or 
system at bodies upon or rouna an axil, the sum of the 
prodnots obtained by multip^ing each element of mass 
by the square of its distance from the axis, (ft) With re- 
gard to a plane or poln^ the sum of the elements of mass 
each multiplied by tba square of its distance from the 
given plane or point— Frinolpal iorew of inertia, one 
of a system of screws equal in number to the degrees of 
freedom of the body whose inertia Is considered, such that 
an impulsive wrenob about any one of these acrews will 
make the body begin to twist about that screw alone. See 
■crsie.—Ftoduet of inertia, with seference to two or- 
thogonal axea or two planes perpendicular to those axea 
the sum of tbe elements of miss each multiplied by the 
product of its distances from tbe two planes.— Bsdnoed 
inertia of a machbie^ the miss which, Qonoentrated at the 
driving-polnk would have tbe same Unetlo ene^ as me 
entire machine.— Tbs pOncttfUl axm of lasrna. 
ooifi. 


^ (in-dr 'mi-$), n. pi [NL., nout. pi. of 

L. inermia, unarmod; see inerm.} A trioe of 
dictyonine silicious sponges without uncmates 
and scopuliB. It ooutaius the family Meandro* 
apongida. 

(in-dr'mi-ftn), a. [< Inermia 4- -an.] 
Of or pertaining to the Inermia. 

. Ininncms (in-dr^mus), a. Bame as inerm. 

Inombilify (in-dr-a-biri-ti), n. [< inerrable: 
see ~UUty.^ The condition or quality of being 
inerrable ; freedom or exemption from error or 
from tbe possibility of erring; iufAlUbility. 

It te now meet that I add some few words: vis., what 

B Is3 - ■ “ “ 



! the inerrabiUty at a Oeneril Council, 

’ so eaUo^ sad qualified as hath been formerty de- 
ed. Hammond, A Pansneala v« 1 13. 

laomlllo (in-dr>-bl), a. [a Bp. inerrable s 
It. inerraiHle, < CL. inerraStUa, unenizig, < in- 
miv. 4 - ^erroMBa, erring: see errahte.] Ixuiapa- 
Ido of erring; exempt from error or mistake; 
infhllible. 

Bs Illw BoiiMl te tlm pcofoundlte of tlqr tesmidls wyia 


See 

inegfelal(in-dr^shian.a. [< InerKa 4 - -oZ.] Per- 
wwaae^mwioHM Seven PwlteBttel Psalma taining to Inertia; of tbe nature of inertia. 

(in-dr'a-ldi), adv. With freedom iBOrtloii (in-dr^sbqn), n. [Irreg.< inert 4- -Ion.] 
n tetfalHUve Lsorito; mertoess; ebsenoeof exertion. [Baire.j 


inOBOatiollt (In-es-kfi^shon), n. [< LL. ineaca- 
tio(n-), < ineacare, allure with bait : see ineaeate.} 
Tbe act of baiting or alluring; temptation. 

Herein lies true fortitude and courage, in ^overcoming 
lU tbe deceitful allurements and ineeeafione ot Seih and 
blood. Haffpi^,Exoell6noeofMoralVirtue(ie98),p.l07. 

inescutcheon (in-es-kuch^qn), n. [< in-B 4- 
eacutebeon.} In her., a 
small escutcheon, or 
the representation of a 
shield, used either as a 
bearing or charged upon 
the escutcheon for a spe- 
cial purpose, as an es- 
cutcheon of pretense, or 
very small and borne in 
chief by a baronet, in 
which case it is charged 
with the red hand of ul- 
ster. When therq are several inescutcheons, 
they are usually called escutcheons. 
inemtO (in^e-slt). n. A hydrated silicate of man- 
ganese and calcium, occurring in masses having 
a fibrous and radiated structure and fiesh-red 
color. It Is found in tbe Dillenburg region, Germsnjr, 
snd ilio in Sweden, where it has been called rhodoHlUe, 
inespaoiallyf, adv. [An erroneous form, due 
to a confusion of in eapeeial, improp. written 
as one word, with eapeAaVy.} Especially. 

/neipsofnllp fexr as muobe sa s greet tnimber of hys soul- 
dyers nelnge eyiher deade or maymed vnS^ounoes, the 
matter was driuen to so bard a point tIUMwe remayned 
able to make defence. Chmng, ta.dnmm, fol. 186. 

in asBO (in es^S), [L. (Nij.); in, in; ease, be (here 
used as a noun, bring): see ens, esaeneej In be- 
ing; in actuality; aotuaUy existing. Compare 
in posse. 

Over the aofa, Mrs. Bayhsm Badger whan Mn. Dingo. 
Of Mrs. Bivham Badger in s^TpoMM t^ 
andhavenooopy. JMalteni, Bleak House, xiiL 

iniMMfmtlal (^-e-Ben'shgl), a. [< inJi + essen- 
Udl} 1. Not essential; unessential. 

The setting of flowers in hair, and of ribands on d r esss s, 
were also s^acti of frequent admiration with yon, not 
Inssiiatfri to your bapplneoa JRuiMa. 

8. Immaterial. [Bare.] 


DbontbeiokteBl 


JMiif, OussBltthb ^ 





inaftlmabto (in-68^ti-inf^bl)i a. [< ME. ittea- 
UmabUt^ < OF. (also FO%iMMffia&to b Pr. Ihm- 
Umable b Bp. i/iMBiimahUt b Pg. b 

It. iniMUnumUf < L. inestiinabla^ 

< iifh priy. + owtfmaMIfo, worthy of estimation: 
see esBmahto.] 1. Not to be estimated or com* 
puted; beyond measure. 

• inertimatto waiting and ooniniimtlim of the an* 
dent revenuea of the realm" waa notloea aa “manlfeiay 
amiamt" by Che Gommona on fhdr SnC grant d a anb- 
afoy to queen EUiabettt 

A 2 l 0 fadl» Tam In mvlan^ 

2. Of yery great value or ezoellenoe: 
mable blessings. 

A moat IfMfdfiiaNa rloh oroaaeb yeiygoigeonriy adorned 
with wondfooa abundance of pretloua afconea. 

^rryatt Cmdlttea, L 40. 

Heap! of pearl, 

Inuttimat^ atonea, unvalued lewdi. 

gAat.,Bloh.in.,1.4. 

The heathen Thiloiopheia fhoimht that vertne waa for 
iti owne lake fiMrtfmotfo, and the greateit gdne of a 
teacher to make a lonle verCuoua 

MUton, On Bef. of Hnmb. Eemoniti 

inestimably (in-es'ti-ms-bli), adv* So as to be 
incapable of being estimated or rated. 

A crown In aome lort proportionate to. and yet inutC- 
moldy outvaluing^ the toila and diiBoultiea requlilte to 
obtain it. Boykt Worka U. 888. 

ineunt (in^$-unt), u. [< L. inienai 
of inirCf go in, begin : see initialJi 
point of a curve. 

The line through two oonaeoutive intunU of the curve 
la the tangent at the inaunL The point of interaection of 
two conaecutivc taimenti la the inaunt on the tangent. 

Caytay, Suth Memoir on Quantioa (1869X 1 186* 

ineunt-point (in'$-unt-point), n. Same as in- 
eunt, 

inevasible (in-f-vft'ai-bl), a. [< fw-S + evaaibtc,^ 
Not evasible; incapable of being evaded. 

inevidencef (in-evi-dens), n. Tb Pg. inevi- 
denoia; as in^ + evtdeneeJ] The <mality of 
being inevident; lack of evidence; obscurity. 

Chaige them, aayi St Paul, that they tmat not in nn- 
oertaln riohea— that ia in the obaourity or inavidenoe of 
ildhea. Borrow, Worka L 1440* 

inevldentt (in-ev'i-dgnt), a. Tm Pg. inevidente; 

< ^n-3 + evident^ Not evident ; not clear or ob- 
vious ; obscarc. [Bare.] 

They may aa well be deodved by their own weakneu 
aa perioaded by the argument! of a doctrine which other 
men, ai wiaa call inemdetU. 

Jar, Taylor, Worka (cd. 1836X IL 284. 

ilMVltatility (In-er'l-t^bil'i-tl), n. [=1 OP. 

< ML. iimitahilita(J^)8, < L. 
taUliay inevitable: see inevitable,^ The state 
or charaeter of being inevitable ; inevitable- 
ness. 

Ambition . . , falla under the inatitoBdUy of inch ao- 
ddenta, which dthcr could not be foreieen or not pre- 
^jgded. Jar, Toylar, Worka (ed. 1886X 1. 77. 

ineyitable (in-ev'i-ta-bl), a, [b OF. inevitable, 
F. inMtable b Sp. (Citable ss Pg. inevitavel = 
It. inevitabile, < 1 j. inevitabilia, unavoidable, < 
fn- priv. + evitaUlia, avoidable: see evitdble.Ti 
Not evitable ; unavoidable; admitting of no es- 
cape or evasioni: as, inevitable calamities. 

Thd would deatroy yo fre wil of man d; lay y« weight of 
their owne aynnei to y« chaioi of Qod'a (nawytoMa pre- 
adena, A thw own fneuftaUa cmny. 

Sir T, More, Worka, p, 646. 

Alddei bore not long hla flying f oc^ 

Bn^ bending hla inavttoble bow, 

Beabh'd him in aln innended aa he atood, 

And in hla pinion fix’d me feather'd wood. 

Drydan, tr. of Ovid'a Metamorph., xil, 

Bot waiped . . . Into that oonatEuint or awkwardncaa 
whiOb la meinaeftadeefleotof ocmidona expoaure to pub- 
lic gaie. Be Q^moay, Style, L 

The praCoond Igncranoe of all amloultural pnnuita fn- 
aegoMe hiMPsn ^bo had saaaod we himertoln towni. 

* l||P LadyHoUand, in Sydney Smith, 
IkiegttflldeMddfllit (s) An aooident which oritnadiy 
and Muondue human oare or loraaight oould not guard 


u, It la In vain to fight againit Ida 4 aadf oda. 
iasyitableiiMUl (In-ev^i-tg-bl-nes), ». The state 
or character of being inevitable ; inevitability. 

There waa andh an Infallibility, ineoUaiblanaae, In that 
whkh he [a prQphet].had laid, aa that hla v«y aaylng of 
It aaemed to them aome kind of maae to me aooomj^uh- 
Ing meieof. Bonne, Sermona vl. 

illiyltably (in-ev'i-ts-bli). adv. In an inevita- 
ble manner; so as to render escape or evasion 
impossible; unavoidably. 


80 TB 

ilWWM «• <• CEuly mod. E. Immw; < 

<M-> + MD^.] To dip or plunge into urnter. 
And [When] (he ihaip^ omd hawka they at their beoka do 
view, 

Themidvea for very fear may inatanfly fnaoioe. 

Brayton, Polydbion, xx. 284. 

In ez. An abbreviation of in (the) exergue. See 
exergue, 

inexact (in-eg-zalctOi e. [b F. inexact so Sp. 
Vjg, inexacto b It. ineaatto; as in-S + ejraof.] 
Not exact ; not precisely correct, accurate, or 
punctual. 

inezactitade (in-eg-sak'tl-ttid}, n. [b F. in- 
exactitude s Bp. inexaotitud; as + exactU 
tttde,'] The state or character of being inexact 
or inaccurate ; inexactness. 

Thla rbaumb will afford me a anitable opportunity of 
exhibiting me numeroua inexaatUudee into which both 
Kupttor and Meynert have fallen. 

Alien, and yeurd,, VI. 816. 
We have anomer example fumiahed of geographical 
inexoeHtude, The Amarieon, VIli. 870. 

Inexactly (in-eg-zakt'li), adv. In an inexact 
manner; not exactly; not with accuracy or pre- 
cision ; not correctly. 

He [William of Orango] apoke and wrote French. Eng- 
liah, and German, InelegaTitly, it la trae, and inaoaatly, but 
fluently and intelligibly. Moeaulay, Hlit. Eng., vii. 

This element of earthqnake motion, mo velocity of tnna> 
mlaaion through the caiih'a oruat la very inmom known. 

flWriice, IV. 618. 

inezactnesB (in-og-zakt^nes), n. The quality 
of being inexact; incorrectness; want of pre- 
cision. 

inezdtability (lu-ok-sl-ta-biFi-ti), n, [< inoj- 
dtable: see ~Ulitg,y The state or qnmity of 
being inexoitable. Boget 
inezdtable (In-ek-sl't^bl), a. [b F. inexdta^ 
ble, < L. inexdtahilia, i in- priv. + LL. exdta^ 
him, that maybe excited: see exdtahle,'] Un- 
excitable; not to be easily excited or rousod. 
What jjdearare, lato cmploid, letti humonr ateepe 
Thy lldda in this imtxeaaUa Bleepe? 

Chapnum, tr. of Homer’s Hymn to Venua. 

inazcuflability (in-eks-ku-za-biri-ti), n. [< i»- 
excuaable: see -hility,} The quality or state of 
being inexcusable or unjustifiable. 

The wont of all me Bins committed by me Leeguen in 
histeny, autpaaaing murder itself in criminality and into- 
euaabUUy, was hreakingnp me Harkhallow bunt 

The Academy, Dec* 8, 1880, p. 868. 

inezooeable (in-eks-ku'z^bl), a, [s F. incx- 
cuaablc ss It, ineacuaaUlS, < L. inexouaabUia, < 
in-B 4* cxeuaahilia, excusable: see exouaable,} 
Not excusable ; incapable of being excused or 
justified: as, incxeuaabUs tolly. 

Therefore mou art ineaeueade, 0 man, whosoever thou 
art, that judgeit Bom. U. 1. 

Of all hardnesaosof heart there la none toinaaewiable aa 
that of parents towards tholr children. Speatator, Vo. 181. 
■Byn. Uiduitiflable, unpardonable, indefensible. 
Ilitzeiuabl«ne88(in-c]ce-ka'z»-bl-ne8),fi. Tho 
charaotor or stato of being inexeusable. 

Their inaxcutableneHe is stated upon me suppoiltlon of 
mis very thing, that mey know God, but for all that did 
not glorify him aa God. South, Sennona, 11. 868. 

Inezousably (In-eks-kq'za-bli), adv. In an in- 
excusable manner; uiipuHonably. 

He that ilna against mese inward checka preaumea and, 
what ia more, he preaunics inexoueoldy. 

South, Worka VII. xl. 

inezeilBBiblet (iu-eks-kus'i-bl), a. [< + ex- 

cuaa + •dble.'] Not to be seized and detained by 
law, 

Inezcaiaiblyt (in-eks-kus'i-bli), adv. In an in- 
exoussible manner. 

inexecrable (in-ek'se-kra-bl), a, [Appar. < 
4n-S intensive + execrable; but prob. an orig. 
misprint for fuerorahle.] Most execrable. The 
form ooeuri only in the following peiaaga where aome 
modem editlona aubstitute inexoraMa. 

0, be mou damn'd, ineyearalda dog I 
And for thy life 1^ juitioe be aocua’d. 

fffieA, M. of V., iv. 1. 

ineXBCntable (in-ek-sf-ku'tB-bl), a, U inf + 
exeeutabk,} Not executable ; incapable of be- 
ing executed, performed, or enforced. 

The king has accepted this constitution, knowing before- 
hand that it will not serve ; he studies it, and exeoutes it 
in fho hope maiuly that it will be found ineaaauialbla, 

Oorlyla, French Bev., IL v. 6. 

InaZBCntioil (in-ek-ef-kH'shqn), n. f< in^ + 
execution^ Lack or neglect of ezectttton; non- 
performance : as, the inexeoution of a treaty. 

Re . . . decided quarrels arising between huAeiida and 
wivea wimout mere ever being any inaemuHon or oom- 
phdnt against bis decisions and deorees. 

^pvnoe, tr. of VariUa’s Hist Mediot (1680)^ p 806. 

IneZBrfclon (^-eg-zdr'shqn), n. [< fiM Hh exer- 
tion,'] Want of exertion; defect of elfort or 
action. Imp, Diet, 


immdknlM n (in-eks-hfi^la-bl), «. t< ^4 
eaduOable,] Not exhalable; incapable of beday 
exhaled or evaporated. 

A new-laid egg will not Bocaafly be boiled hard, heaaiMS 
It oontalna a greeter stook of humid paita, whlflli muit be 
evaporated before the heat eea bri^ tbeffiinfialsNa parts 
Into oonalatenoe. Sir T. Browna, Vulg. Bff., vL SB. 

innlutiiiltadt (in-eg-cAs'ted), a. [< + w- 

haiuied.^ Unezhftiutted. 

A quaire Of free atone . . . rnlnlsIirthmatlNaflAoicafid 
plenty of atone for their houaei. Coryoi, Gmdltlea, L 27. 

Nay, we might yet oany it farmer, and diieover.ln the 
imalleat parUole of thia little woild, e new inexhomted 
fund of matter, capable of being spun out into another unl- 
Speatator, Vo. 480. 


lnez]mn 8 tibi]lt 7 (in-eM& 8 -ti-bil'|-ti),ii. [<4fi- 
exhauatible: see-MIftyg Inexhaustibleness. 
inexhaustible (in-eg^zis^ti-bl), a, [ss OF. in- 
exhauatib/e : < in-^ + exhauaUbte,] Not exhaus- 
tible: incapable of being exhausted, spent, or 
weaned; unfailing: as, an fnezAausBfrto supply 
of water; inexhauatible patience. 

An inexhauatibU flow of anecdote. jraaonlsg. 

They imountaineora) are^ however, almost (nartmiiaMhla 
A, B. Longetreet, Georgia Soenea, p 207. 


aneokor 

h muMea up into me neck of the bottle. l>lff«p 
ent kinds of liquor are put into mo viala and any one of 
meae can be poured out at plenaure by removing the finnar 
from the corresponding hole, mua admitting air to me 
bottom of me vial, and pennitting me liquet eaee^ 
inezhaustiblnnesa (m-eg-zas'u-bl-nes), n. 
The state of being inexhaustible. Bailey , 1727. 
inexhaustibly (m-eg-zAs'ti-bli), adv. In an 
inexhaustible manner or degree. 

Cambridge ia ddightfully and inexhauatili^ rich. 

H. Jamee, Jr., Fortralta of Ilaoea, p 801. 

It [a acientlflc puraultl may be full of an ooonpation for 
me thoughts ao inaxhouetiwy Intereattng ai to make en- 
nui, in luoh a man's life, an extinct and almost fabulous 
fonn of evil. J, B, Seelay, Nat. Beliglon, p lia 

inexhaustiye Qn-eg-zds^tivl, a. [< in-s + ex- 
hauaUve,] 1. Not exhaustive; that does not 
exhaust, empty, or totally eonsume.^Bf. Not 
to be exhausted or spent. 

Thoae aromatiek nlea 
That inuohauatiae flow oontinuaT round. 

Thomson, Spring; 1 477. 

inexist (in-eg-zist'), v. i, [< tn-S 4* exiat,] To 
exist in something else ; inhere. [Bare.] 

The aneienta, holding me eternity of forma and tdeaa 
supposed mem aubatancea inexiHtinff within me divine 
er. Light of 1“ 


. Tucker, 


[ Nature, II. L 11. 


inexistonce^t (in-eg-zisHen^, n. [s Bp. inex- 
iatenda; as in-B -h exiatenoeJi Existence with- 
in; inherence. AIbo inexiateney, 

Conoeming meae gifts we must obaerve also that thara 
aa no amali dlflerenee amongst mem. as to me maimer 
: meir inaxtatanee in me persona who had mem. 


I me persona t 

South, Sermona, IIL 41A 


Bp. BuU, Worka r. 
inexistonee^ (in-eg-zis'tens), n. [b F. inexia- 
tence; as 4n-3 4- ^datenee,] Lock of existence; 
non-existence. 

When we talk of these as inatanoea of inexietawie, we do 
not mean that, in order to live, it ia neceaaaiy we mould 
be always in Jovial orewa Steela, flpeetator, Na loa 

Inexistencyt (in-eg-zis'ten-si), n.; pi. inexiaten- 
eiea (-siz). Same as inexiatenoeh 
If yon examine wbat thoae forma and ideas wera you 
will find they were not God, nor attributes, nor yet dia- 
tinot Bttbatanoea but iftaxietaneiex in him : whloh inaxte- 
taney waa a very convenient term, implying somewhat that 
waa both a substance and not a substanoc; and ao eanyltig 
the advantages of either. 

A. Tuekar, Light of Nature; II. L 16. 

inexistentH (in-eg-zis^tgut). a. [= Bp. Pg. in- 
exiatente;B,Bin-^'rexiatent,] Existingin some- 
thing else; inherent. AIbo inexiaUng, 

Though it could be proved that esrm la an hmedlent 
aetually liteviriane In me vegetable and antmaTbodiaa, 
... yet it would not neeeaamly follow that earth, as a 
preenatent element, does wim other princes convene 
to make op those bodlea Boyla, Wertn; 1. 578. 

Inezistent^ (in-eg-zis^tent), a. [< fn-S 4- ez- 
iatent,] Not existing: having no existenoe; 
pertaining to non-existenee. 

Oh deep! thou aweetaat gift of heaven to man, 

Btai in my downy arma embnoe my friend, 

Nor looaenim from hla inertrifiif tnnoe. 

Stada, Irtsfl Lover, v. ]. 

inexorability (In-ek^s^ra-bill-ti), n, [m F, 
inexorMUtd s Pg. inaxorabiMa^ we It. insso- 
roMJitd: see indeorahle and JuiUty,] The ehios 
acter or quality of being inexozame or uayiidi-. 
ing to entreaty. 

Your 2riliWftyi fi iseai wMI% art erty ^^ 



israonblii 

iMlorablA (in-ek'«$-rf^bl), a, [a F. ineaioreh 
bie SB Sp. ineaeorable a Pg. incxoravel a It. 4n^ 
etarabUe, < L. inexarabiliSf < ifh priv. + exora-^ 
bUi$f that can be moved by entreaty ; see cx- 
onme. ] Not to be persuaded or moved by en- 
treaty or prayer; unyielding; unrelenting: as, 
an inexorable creditor ; inexorable law. 

You are more InhumBii, more inexorable. 

0, ten times more^ than tigera of Hyrcania. 

Shak., S Hen. VI., L 4. 

Ibey near off their protection to great orimei and great 
ertmlnaii try being iwmrable to the paliiy fhiilties of little 
nen. market Nabob of Ar^ 

Butihe 

No saint— no tenderness— 

Too hard, too cruel. Tennyeon, Princess, v. 
■BglL IneemaJbUit UnreUnfinn, MeWUeee, ImplneeMe; 
immovable. Jnexoralde, liteitily not to be moved or 
ohanged by prayer or petition, expresses an immovable 
ffimness in refusing to do what one is entreated to do, 
whether that be good or bad; it is also used figuratively : 
as, inexorable death, time^ fate. The other three words 
apply to feeling, which is generally bad, but unrelenting 
taarelotiUeee may by figure apply also to action: a^an «n- 
refenffngpursuit; a ywengffiw massacre. ImytaoiMe wo- 
plies wholly to feeling, meaning unappeasable, and in tms 
use is the strongest of the three ; it goes with such strong 
words as anfmmtffy and reoentmonL 

Kiett was inexoratrU. and demanded the murderer. 

hanerqfi, Hlat U. 8., 11. 280. 

Slaughter'd 1^ the ireful arm 
Of unreUnUng GUffmd. Shak., 8 Hen. VL, ii. 1. 

Only in destroying I find ease 
To my rdentleee thoughts. MUton, P. L., ix. 180. 

Let there be nothing between us save war and 
hahed. LongfilloWt Courtahlp ^ Miles SI 

(in-ek's^r^bl-nes), n. 

Btato or quality of being inexorable. 

The fonner aveiaation and inexorableneee ii taken away. 

Chillingworth, Sermon cm Bom. vlil 84. 

InoxorAbly (in-ek'so-ra-bli), adt\ In an inex- 
orable manner; so as'to be immovable by en* 
treaty. 

There find a Judge inexorably Jnst 

Cowper, Hope, 1. 227. 

iHiOCpai^ble (in-eks-pan^si-bl), a. [< tn-3 + 
egpoii^e.] Incapable of being expanded, di- 
late^ or diffused. Tyndall. 
llMXpiMltablet (in-eks-pek'tarbl), a. [< in-8 + 
eaBpeetable,'\ Not to be expected; not to be 
looked for. 

With what iiuxepeetaUe, unconceivable mercy were they 
r«Mdl J9P. Hoii; Works, V. 22». 
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purpose or the oiroumstanoes; not judicious or atonement, 
advisable. 


limpadlffBt (^-eks-pS'dl-fint), a. [< inb -f iHtnUblj (in-eks'pi-f^bli), adv. In an^inex- 
expedient.J Not expedient; not suited to the piiole manner or degree; so as to admit of no 


Inascpeotant (in-eks-pek't2.nt), a. [< in-8 4. 
expectant,] Not expecting; unexjiectaut. 

Loveileas and inexpeetant of lova 

Charlotte BrotUii, VUlette^ xUl. 

imxpectatlonf (in-eks-pek-ta^sbQn), n. [< tn-8 
-f expectation, J The state of having no expec- 
tation or prevision. 

It it therefore fit we take heed of such things as sre like 
MulttplylfW-glMsei^ and shew fean either mote numerous 


or biim fir than they are. Such are inexpeotaUon, un- 
aequiintanios^ want of preparation. 

Feltham, Besblvei, ii. 8. 

iBjBipeetedt (in-eks-pek'ted), a, [< in-8 + €x~ 
pemd,] Not expected; unexj^eted. 

An Impoaed and ineayueted end. Ford, Line of Life. 

iBAXpeetedlFt (in-eks^k'ted-li), adv, [< in-8 
+ expected^ Ay^.] Unexpectedly. 

How oonld It bee otherwise^ when those great nirits of 
hera that had beene long uaed to an uncontrolled aover- 
slgntle^ fiude themselves so inexpeetedly suppressed. 

Hp.^r^AthiSlaandJcMih. 

IlMXpactedneSBt (in-eks-pek't^-nes), n. Un- 
expectedness. 

The inexpeotedfim of pleeslng oMeots makes them many 
times the more aoceptSbla $p, HaU, Esther Suing. 

iaiomactlyt (in-eks-pekt'li), adv, [< in-8 4> 
pecf(ed)^ Same as inexpeetedly, 

1 startled to meet so inexpeoUy with the name of Bitbop 
HaU dligraoefttlly ranked with Priesta and Jeauita. 

Bp. UaU, Worka Vlll. 608. 

i^i-bl), a. [< L. inc^Bjpe- 


extricated, < in- priv. 
4 - *ej^dibiHa, < cxpedirCf expedite, extricate: 
see expede,] Cumbersome ; not to be got rid of. 
Bailey, 

teHBMdlillOQ (in-«k6-pS'di-gns), n. [< inexpe- 
disiKC-f -<«.] tnexpediencT. Johmon, [Rare.] 
ledlffBCf (in-eks-pS'di-en-si), n. [< inex* 
‘ EW.] The condition or qaalitj^ of 
. lient, inappropriate, or unadvisa- 
ableness to the purpose or eircum- 
inadvisability. 

By this Bttbaeriptton they seemed to aUow the lawful- 
wem of the gumeata, though on aocoont of the inexp^ 
oiiqr of tiMm they dadlM to use them. 

Stfype, Abp. Mnr, aa 1064. 

laws and acts 



A little rMlexion wiU shew that they [certain pursuits] 
sre indeed inssgMdisnf — that ia unproiltabla unauvisabla 
improper in a great variety of respects. 

Bp. Hurd, Worka VIL xlvIiL 
It Is Indeed possible that a tax might be laid on a par- 
ticular article by a state which might render it inmyndi- 
fwt that a further tax should be laid on the same article 
by the union. A. Hamilt^ Federalistt Na xzxii. 

"SyiL Unadvisable. 

inexpediently (in-eks-pS'di-gnt-li), adv. Not 
expediently; unfitly. 

inexpensive (in-eks-pen'siv), a, [< 4 n -8 4- eg. 
pensive,] Not expensive or costly. 

Leaving Millioent to bemoan his want of appetita snd 
to devise elegant but inexpenHoe suppera 

S. 8. 8hm»ard, Charles Auohester, UL 1. 

inexperience (in-eks-pfi'ri-gns), n, [as F. in- 
experienee as Sp. inesperieneia es Pg. inexjreri^ 
encia ss It. inesperUmaf < LL. inexperimUa, in- 
experience, < L. fn- priv. 4* eapmenUa, expe- 
rience: see cxjrerience,] Want of experience, 
or of knowledge gained by experience: as, the 
inexperimee of youth. 

ofibe* world andi^onmoe c2 rnirnktocT^^^ 

Addiem, 

We hug the hopes of constancy and truth. . . 

But soon, alas ! detect the rash mistake 
That sanguine inexperienee loves to make. 

Cowper, Valediotion, 1. 56. 

inexp^enoed (iu-eks-pfi'ri-enst), a, [< fn-8 4- 
experienced,] Lacking, or characterized by 
lack of* experience or tbe knowledge or skm 
gained by experience ; not experienced. 

But (asa child, whose fnaameriene'd ago 
Nor evil puiposo fears nor knows) enjoys 
Night's sweet refreshment, humid sleep sincere. 

J,PhUipe,Oidet,VL 
In his letter Introduotoiy to Green's Arcadia Nash uaea 
tbe expreaaion '^In my itwxperienoed cminion.'^ 

F, HaU, False PhOol, p. 82. 
Left ... the poor inexperienced bride 
To her own devices. 

Brotoning, Bing and Book, 1. 67. 
«8yn. ITnpraetlsed, unversed, **nw," **greon.'' 
inexperiencedneiB (in-eks-pS'ri-enst-nes), n. 
Lack of experience ; inexperience. [Rare.] 

The damsel has throe things to plead In her excuse: the 
authority of her parents, the persuasion of her friends, and 
the inexperieneedneee of her age. 

Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus p. 818. 

Inexpert (in-eks-p^rtO» A. [b F. inexpert ss Sp. 
Pg. tnexpertoxslt, ine^erto, < L. ine:pertits, im- 
tned, unaoenstomed. unproved, < In- priv. 4- exh 
pertusj tried, eiroerienced: see expert,] Not 
expert; not skilled; not having knowledge or 
dexterity derived from practice. 

By this means the secrets of state are frequently di- 
vulg'd, and matters of greatest consequence committed to 
inexpert and novice counsellors, utteny to seek In the full 
and intimate knowledge of aflaira past 

MdUm, ¥tw Commonwealth. 
0 [Albion] inexpert in arma 
Yet vain of freedom, how dost thou b^ile 
With dreams of hope theee near and loud alarms ! 
Akeneide, To the Country Gentlemen of England. 
In letters and In laws 

Not inexpert. Prior. 

inasmrtnass (in-eks-pSrt'nes), n. Lack of ex- 
pertiieas. 

menlable (in-cks'pi-^bl), a, [s F. iimpiable 
8 bp. ^texpiahle sb Pg. in^Havel ss It. ineqgia* 
bilOf < L. inexjiiabilis, that cannot be atoned 
for, < in- priv. 4- ^expiabilis, that can be atoned 
for: see eamiahle,] 1. Not to be expiated ; ad- 
mitting of no expiation or atonement: as, an 
inexpiable crime or offense. 

If they do follow him Into etro^ the matter is not so In- 
expiable. Jer, Taylor, Wciks (ed. 1886X H* 87a 

Should 1 offend, by high example taught 
Twould not be an inexpieblo fault 

Pomfret, Love'a Triumph over Beaaon. 

2. Not to be Batisfied or appeased by expiation; 
implacable. 

They will not apeake one to another : ao inexpiable ha- 
tred doe tbe other lewea conoelue against them. 

Purehae, Filgrimige, p. 148. 
My love how oouldst thou hope, who took’st tbe way 
To raise in me ineayplable hate? MUton, B. A., L 889. 

As wMl might we in England think of wasfing frieapia- 
6I« war npon all Frsnohmen for tbe evils which they have 
bfougfat upon us in the several periods of our mntual hos- 
tUltlea. Bxrke, Bev. in France. 


Exonrstans ire inexpiably bad ; 

And tis much safer to leave out than add. 

Boeoommon, On Translated Verse, 

inexpiatet (in-eks'pi-a't), a, [< LL, inexpiatus, 
not expiated, < L, in- pnv. 4* expiatua, pp. of ex* 
piare, expiate : see expiate,] Not expiated, ap- 
peased, or pacified. 

To rest inexpiate were much too rude a part 

Chipnwn, Iliad, Ix. 

inenlainable (iu-eks-pl&'norbl), a, [< in -8 
expiaimhle,] Not explainable; incapable of 
being eiroladned; inexplicable. Bailey, 1781. 
inoxiueablyi (in-eks'plf-^bli), adn, [Irreg. < 
L, inexplebSiSf insatiable, fin- priv. 4- *explelnlis, 
< explere, fill up: eooexpleUve,] Insatiably. 

Whatwere these bmpies butfiatterera delators and the 
inexpleably oovetons? Sandya, XtavaUea p. 8. 

i]loxpUcabiUty(in-ekB^pli-karbU'Hi)»^« [-F. 

inexpUcahiUti! as inexplicable 4- *ity: see AnUtu,] 
The oharacter or ouaQty of being mexplioable ; 
also, something that is inexplicable. 

The inststenoe upon this one ultimate inexjMoabUUyleXb 
no adUd basis for the natursl ecienoe of mind or body. 

iffiid, IX. 870. 

inexplicable (in-eks'pli-ke-bl), a. and n, [s F. 
inexplicable b 8 p. inexplicable ss Pg. inexpHcavel 
B It. inespUeame, < L. inexplicabilis, that cannot 
be unfolded or loosed, < in- priv. 4- expUeabiUs, 
that ean be unfolded : see explicable,] I. a, Noi 
explicable ; incapable of being explained or in- 
terpreted ; not to be made plain or intelligible : 
as, an inexplicable mystery. 

The groundlings who for the most part are capable of 
nothing but inedy^ioable dumb shows and noise. 

Shak., Hamlet, lit. a 
Their views become vast and perplexed, to othen fn- 
explieable, to themselves uncertain. 

Burke, Bev. in Ifranoe. 
That night by ohanoc^ the poet watching 
Heard an tnexpUeable scratching. 

Cowper, Betired Oat 
There Is always a charm to me in tbeinmiplieaMa wind- 
inga of theae wayward tracks 

Higgifwon, Oldport Baya p. 841 

■SFIL TTnaooonntablfl^ incomprehenaible, inscrutable, 
myiterlouih 

n. n. pi. Trousers; ^^inexpresBibloB,*' [A 
humorous euphemism.] 

He usually wore a brown frook-ooat wlthont a wrinkle, 
light inexpUeablee without a spot 

BiSSne, Sketches (Mr. Minns). 

in 0 XpUcable]iei 8 (in-ekB^pli-k^bl-neB),n. The 
state or quality of being inexplicable, 
inexplicably (m-ek 8 'pu-kfi>-Dli), adv. In an 
inexplicable manner j in a way or to a degree 
that cannot be explained. 

BnPwbmt of all this, now the power of godliness is 
denyed by wicked men. How then? what Is their case? 
Surriy inexplieably, Snoonceivably fearefull. 

Bp, Hall, The Hypocrite. 

inexplicate (in-eks^pli-k&t), a, [< in-8 4- ex* 
plicate,'] In oof., not oompleteljyroQed or closed 
up, as the apothecia of some liohena. [Rare.] 
ine^lidt (in-eks-plis'it), a, [< in-8 -f explicit,} 
Not explicit or clear in terms or statement ; not 
clearly stated. 

inoxplorable (in-eks-plorVbl), a, [s F. in- 
cxplorable; as in -8 4 - explorable,] Not ezplor- 
able; incapable of being explored, searened, 
or discovered. 

inexplofiive (in-eks-pl5'siv). a, [< in -8 4 - gg. 
plosive,] Not liable to explode; not of an ex- 
plosive nature or charactOT; free from explo- 
sions. 

Going forth to enjoy themselves in the mild, ineegdoaive 
fSshion which seems to satisfyltslian nature. 

Hot 


j war, a war between Garthage and its mer- 
cenary troops which lasted for shout three yens after the 
Moss of the first Panto war <841 s, a). 
lanViaUMMW (iB-eks'pl-fU-BM), n. Tlie 
rtite of beiac ianq^bU. 


'oiMgff, Venetian Iffe^ xvil. 

The inexpheive materials of which dynamite is com- 
pounded. The Amorieen, VIII. 88. 

iliaxpOMblet(ia>ek»-p6'is»-bl),a. + 

poM ■<- -a&fci.] Secure or free fnaa expoenre. 

Those whom nature or art, strength or Melght. have 
made inexpoeoble to easy ruin may paaa nnmtdeated. 

BssiZ'. Adame, Worka I- 88. 

Inexprcifflblc (in-eks^res'i-bl), a, and n. [< 
in-8 4 * expresMble,] I. a. Not expressible; in- 
capable of being exmssed; that oainnot be 
uttered or represented in words ; unapeakable ; 
unutterable: as, ineapressible grlet or Joy. 

DIxtonoe inexpreeeible 
By numbers that have name. 

MUton, P. L, vUI. 118. 
Sim Ime an ilMsywMffMf Miaerfntneiiaiid dignitgr In her 
Addieon, BMighms in Wmcwoik. 
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TrooMYs; '^iinmentioiiablei.’’ [A 
Humorous euphemism.] 

Baoh '‘mixed epiilte*’ • . . oould condeioend to don 
at tbe ume time an EUndtethan doublet and Bond-itreet 
iwmprMtihUf, Barham, Ingiddaby Legend^ L 89. 

ineorauibly (in-eks-pres^i-bli), ado. In an 
inenressible manner or degree ; unspeakably ; 
unutterably: as, an inea^preaoibly dreary day. 

It rtbe hair] li . . . iSitened with a bodkin, in a taate 
whioh we thought inaopnu(bilv elegant 

Conk, Second Voyage, II. xiL 

inezpreBSive (in-eks-pres'iv), a. [■> F. inex- 
prek{f^ Pg. inea^essivo; as <i»-8 + estpressioe,'] 
1. Not es^ressive; 'wanting expression; not dis- 
tinctly significant or representative: as* an in» 
eay>re88ive gesture or portrait. 

The intapruHve aemblanoe of himielfi AkonHdo, 
8. Not to be expressed; inexpressible; ineffa- 
ble. [Rare.] 

The inoapreuive itnin 
Diftniei its enchantment 

Akentido, Pleaaures of the Imagination, L 184. 

Harpings high of ineaprotoivo pialae. 

W, Maton, BlMda, Ohonia, Ode. 

InazpressiTeneBB (in-eks-pres'iv-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being inexpressive. 

inenngnable (in-eks-pug^- or in-eks-pfi'na-bl), 
a, Ta F. inexpugnable a Sp. inexpugnt&le a 
Pg. inemugnavel a It. ine^uqnabile^ < L. inex- 

r ^nabUie, that cannot be taken by assault, < 
priv. + expugnahHia, that can bo taken oy 
assault: see ex^ugnahle,'] Not expugnable; 
that cannot be overcome by force, nor taken by 
assault; unconquerable; impreg^blo. 

Ita lofty embattled walla its bold, projecting, rounded 
towera that pierce tbe iky, strike the imagination, and 
promUe iiaapugnahU strength. 

Burke, A ILegiolde Peace, iv. 
This had been not only acknowledged by his Highness 
himself, but with vehement and intxmugwMe reasons and 
authorities defended. H, W, Diaon, Hist. Churehof Eng., ii* 

^ (in-eks-pug'- or in-eks-pfi'ngr 

In an inoxpugnablo manner ; imi 



surmountable, < in- priv. + exsuperabUia, sur- 
mountable : sec exeuperahle,'] Not to be passed 
over or surmounted; impassable; insurmount- 
able. Coles, 1717. 

inaxtended (in-eks-ten'ded), a, [< in-9 + ex- 
tended,'] Unextended; without extension. 

They suppose it (the soul] to be inoaiended, or to have 
no parts or quantity. 

WoitU, Essay towards Proof of a Soperate States 1 1. 

InAXtenslbility (in-eks-ten-sl-bil'i-ti), n, [< ir^ 
extensible: see ^litg,] The quality of being 
inextensible. 

Its quality of insmtemiMlity [that of timber] is greatly. 
dimlnisbed In value to tbe oonstnictor on account of the 
oomparatlvdy alight reaistance it offers to oommeaslng 
power. Bneye. Brtt,,l^. 448. 

inextensible (in-oks-ten'si-bl), a. [= F, incx- 
tensible sss Pg, inextensivelj as in^ + extensible.] 
That cannot be stretched; not extensible: ap- 
plied in geometry to a surface which can be bent 
in any way, but only so that each element re- 
mains unchanged in magnitude and shape. 

A physical line is flexible and inoxtmeible, and cannot 
be out Eneyc, Brit., XIV. 187. 

The famous theorem that In whatever way a flexible and 
inextensible surface may be deformed, the aum of the 
prinolpel curvatureeat each point will always be the same. 

^^.aei.M^,XXXlll.m. 

inextension (in-eks-ten^shQn), n, [< in-B + ex- 
teneion,] Lack of extension; unextended state. 

in extenso (in eka-ten'sd), [ML. (NL. ) : L. tn, 
in; ML. extenso, abl. of extensnm, a full state- 
ment, an original from which an abridgment 
is made, neut. of L. extensus, pp. of extendere, 
stretoh out: see ifn\ in^, extend.] At full 
length; in full; without abridgment: as, to 
print a paper in extenso, 

ittixtoxniinaibld (in-eks-ter'mi-n^bl), a. [a= 
F. inexteminable, < LL. inextermtnabUis, < 
prlv. 4* exterminabilis, exterminable: see exter- 
minable,] Not exterminable; incapable of be- 
ing exterminated. 

inextinot (in-eks-tlngkt' ), a. [< fn-8 + extinct, ] 
Not extinct or qnen&ed. 
inextlngniblet Qn-eks-ting^ 
imextifngtidble as Bp. ineeUngn 
wAoel s It. inesmguXMe; as ifi-8 + ^exUngui- 
ole, < L. extinguere, extinmsh (see extinguish), 
4- -<h{ 0 .] Inextinguishable. 

The ohaffe and straws he iball bume up with OieeMu. 
guMofyte. dVr T. Xorsb Wocfc% p. 88ft. 

IMbitumenj is inoxHnguiNo, unleaae 
It be by tiiniwtns dost upon it 

meUand, tr. at Ammlanua, p, 4S4. 


inflXMngntihabla (in-eks-ting^gwish-f^bl). a. 
[< fiPT- exiinfiiekable.] Not extingushable ; 
incapable of being extinguished; unquench- 
able. 

So under fiery cope together rush'd 
Both battels main, wlm ruinous aaaault 
And ifuatinouishabU rage. Biltim, P. L, vi. 217. 
The just Orestor condescends to write, 

In besms of inexHfiffuishable light 

His nsmes of wisdom, goodnesiu pow'r, and love, 

On all that blooms bctiow, or ahinea above. 

Cowpor, Uope^ 1. 184. 

Inextinguisliably (in-eks-ting'gwiRh-a-bli), 
adv, an inextinguishable manner;" so as 
not to be extinguish^. 

IniXtirpablet (m-eks-ter'psrbl}, a. [s F. inex- 
tifpahte B Pg. inexHrpavA as It. inesHrpaUlc, < 
L. inexatirpahilis, that cannot be rooted out, < 
in- priv. + ^exstifpabilis, that can be rooted out, 
< exstirpare, root out: see extirj), extirpate.] 
Not extirpable ; incapable of being extirpated. 
E. Phillips. 1706. 

in extremis (in eks-tre'mis). [L.: 4n, in; ex- 
tremis, abl. pi. of extremus, extreme : see 
inS, extreme?] In extremity. XTaed apeoifloaUy- 
(a) Of a person at the point of death, implying a mortal 
wound or illness under which the sufferer, If cunsoions,ls 
aware that his end is near, (b) Of a person or thing in ex- 
treme dangtf. 

InexMcule (in-eks^tri-kf^bl). a. [ss F. inex- 
tricable sst Bp. inextricable b Pg. inextricavel = 
It. inestricaUle, inestrigabile, < L. inexirieabilis, 
that cannot be disengaged or disentangled, i 
in- priv. 4- ^extricaUliSfitni can be disengaged : 
see extricahk.] Not extricable : that caimot bo 
freed from intricacy or perplexity ; not permit- 
ting extrication. 

To deceive him 

Is no deceit, but justloe^ tbit would break 
Such sn ineattrirafUe tie as ours was. 

B. Jonson, Alchemist, v. 8. 

She trembling stands, and does in wonder gase. 
lost in the wild inextrimbk maie. Blaekmore. 

Man 

To man, were grappled in the embrace of war, 
InextrieabU but by death or victory. Sholleg, HOUaa. 

inextricableneBS (iu-eksHri-karbl-nes), n. The 
state of being inextricable. 

There is no periflexlty in thee, my Ood, no inextricable- 
nets in thee. Bonne, bevotlona (1086X P' 128. 

inextricably (in-eks^tri-ka-bli), ado. In an in- 
extricable manner; beyond extrication or dis- 
entanglement. 

Her adamantine grapple from their decks 
Fate threw, and ruin on the hostile fleet 
Inextricably fasten'd. Clover, Leonidas, vll. 
The RSthetic and religious elements were inextricably 
Interwoven. J. Caird. 

InexferioatCt (in-eks'tri-kat), a, [< LL. inextri- 
eatus, unextneated, undeveloped, < L. 4n-priv. 
4- extricatus, p]i. of extricare, extricate: see ex- 
tricate.] Permitting no extrication or escape ; 
inextricable. 

But the equall fate 

Of Qod withstood his stealui ; inexkrieaU 
Tmprisoni^ bands, and sturdy churlish iwainesi 
That were the heaidsmen, who withheld with chains 
The stealth attempter. Chapman, Odyiaey, xi. 


inexiiperablet,a. 

rram. 


BmicoMinexsuperabk. Cock- 


[sm F, 
Ee B Pg. inextin- 


Ineyet (in-r ), v, t. [Late MF. eneye ; < in-\ eti -^ , 
4- eye^. Of. inoculate.] To inoculate or bud; 
propagate, as a tree or plant, by the insertion 
of a bud. 

Let Bsge experience teach thee all the arts 
Of grafting and in-ryeing. J . Philips, Cider, i. 

inf. An abbreviation {a) of the Latin infra, 
below; (Jb) ot infinitive ; {c) ot iirfantry. 

in fade onrlSB (in fa'shi-S ka'ri-s). [L. : in. 
in; facie, abl. of facies, face; curke, gen. of 
curia, court: see in^, in^, face\ fades, curia.] 
Before the court. 

in fhclo e cc losig (ui fa'shi-S e-klfl'zi-S). [L.: 
in, in ; fade, abl. of faeks, face ; ecoleske, gen. 
of eodesia, church : see in^, faoo\ fades, 
eeelesia.] Before the church; with priestly 
sanction; with ecclesiastical publicity: said of 
marriage solemnised by the church, as distin- 
guished from a clandestine or a purely secular 
contract. 

infitir. n. See iifarc, 

inllallt (iu'fW), n. r< +/aWl.] An incur- 
sion ; an inroad. [Rare.] 
linoolndilrc. Infested with infaUsdl Gsmdensrib has Its 
own MsUgnanoiei too. , , 

Carlyle, Cromwell, Letters, May, 1648. 

infklHMIlimi (in-fari-bi-llzm), n, [< irtfaXUble 
(ML. + -im.) Tbej^nolple of !>► 

pal infallibility; belief m or adherence to the 
dogma of i^f^bUity. 


’in-tel'i-bi-list), a. _ , 

(ML, infalHbiUs) 4- ^t.] One who mdntains 
the dogma of the infallibility of the Pope. 

Plsatler, Afchbidiop of Nlimes, , . . ww a jmsIobs 4a- 
foUibaitt. Harper's Weekly, June 19, ISTS. 

infaUibiUty (iu-fal-i-bU^Ui), n. [b F. ittfaU- 
miiU B Sp. infamudai b Pg. iftfallibuldade 
B It. iffaUibilitA. < NL. ifrfanimta(t-)s, < ML. 
infallmUs, infallible: see infaUtbU.] 1. The 
quality of being infallible, or incapable of error 
or mistake; entire exemption from liability to 
error, in theology the doctrine of the infattihatty qfths 
church Is the doctrine tbet the church ss s whole cannot 
err in its spiritual faith and its rellgloas teaching and that 
consequently the religious teaching of the chnrah is infal- 
libly tmc. In Boman Catholic tliecdogy the doctrine of 
the irfaUibUUii of the Pope is Hie docteine that when the 
Pope speaks ex cathedra (that is, when he speaks olllcIsUy 
and on matters of faith and morals)lie is divinriy guarded 
from all error. The theory of the Pope'S official inf aUihiUly 
was lung maintained by ultramontane theologians as the 
basis of pontifical supremacy ; but it was first promulgated 
as a binding dogma by the Vatioan Council in 19IC, m the 
restricted form above given. Bee Old Cathodes, undsr 
eatholie. 

InfdlibUity is the highest peifeotlon ot the knowing 
faculty, and consequently the firmest degree of assent 

TUktson. 

The highest ir^faUibUity in the teachers doth not pre- 
vent the possibUlty or the danger of mistaking in the hear- 
ers. mUltnyfleet, Work% IV. U. 

which certitude is not ; it is 

3t to some one truth In par- 

ill possible propositions in a given subjeot- 
manor. J, U. Newman, Gram, of Assenti p. 814. 

2. Incapability of failure; absolute certainty 
of success or effect: as, the infallibility of a 
remedy. 

The prestige of the gun with a savage Is in his notion of 
its infaUibUUy. Kane, Bee. Orlnneil Exp., L 816. 

infaUlble (in-fari-bl), a. [b F. infaiUible a 
irf alible b Pg. infallivel b It. iwTallibile, < 
infallibiUs, not fallible, < in- pnv. 4- fallibiUs, 
fallible: see/af»&/f.] 1. Not fallible in know- 
ledge, judgment, or opinion ; exempt from fal- 
lacy or liability to error; unerring. 

It is humsne frailly to err, and no man is tr^faUible here 
on earth. Milban, True BeUgion. 

For not two or three of that order, ... but almost the 
whole body of them, are of opinion that their infallible 
master has a right over klnga not only in the npiritnals 
but temporala Brydm, Kellglo Luoi, Pref. 

A man la it^allible whoae worda are alwm tma . . . 
bnt a man who is certain in some one definite ease Is not 
on that account infallible. 

J. U. Newman, Oram, of Assent^ p. 818b 

2. Unfailing in character or effect; exempt 
from uncertainty or liability to failure; abso- 
lutely trustworthy. 

To whom also he Shewed himself alive after his peiaifm 
by many infaUibie proofs. Acts I. 8. 

There is aoarcefy a disorder Incident to humaoltiy against 
which our advernsing docters are not posaesaed with a 
must infallible antidote. CMdsmith, Quack Dootora. 

His faca that (nfaldble index of tbe mind. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. ISU 

He . . . mended China with an infallible cement 

1^. Cooke, Somebody's Neighbors, p. 64. 

infallibleneB8(iu-fari-bl-nes), n. Infallibility; 
exemption from liability to failure or error. 

1 have not at all said enough of the infallibUmess of fine 
technical work as a proof of every other good power. 

Buskin, Lectures on Art 

infiallibly (in-fari-bli), adv. Ill on infallible 
manner; without failure or mistake; certainly; 
surely. 

If this disorder oontinuea lesmlng and phlloscM^ is 4fi- 
fallibly tom to pieces. Boron, Thy sioal Fablea lU . , Expl. 

The lessening of the sun's heat would irifattibly dimin- 
ish the quantity of aqueous vapour, and thus out off the 
glaciers at their source. Tynaatl, Fonns of Wster, p. 8L 

infamatlont (in-f l-m&^shQu), n. [< 'E.infamation 
B Bp. irfamadon b Pg. infamagao b It. iitfama- 
done, < LL. infamatioCn-), calumny, defamation 
(not found in sense of ^reproach, rebuke ’)> < 
infamnre, disgrace, defame, also reproach, re- 
buke, blame: see infame,v.] Reproach; blame; 
censure. 

For vpon thys lesson he hmeeth in, as you sea hli 
charitable irJamaeion of the clcsmei omeltlo. 

Btr T, Mors, Woika p. 816. 

infamet (in-fam')i a, [< F. infdme b 3^. Sp. 
Pg. It. iifame,< L. infamie, without (good) fame, 
of ill fame, < ia-^riv. 4* fama, fame: see/aeie. 


Cf. infamous.] infamous. 

I believe it la Hie fint time that a scandetons iafams 
state libel was honoorsd wMi a direet enoomtiim in s sol- 
enin History that tifiss itself oomplsst 

BiipirfforeS, Busnsq^ Pb 141. 

infamet (in-ffimO» v. t. [< F. ktfamer b Pr. 4ii- 
g. WBdiar m It. kifih 


famar, , 
siara^ < l1 1 


[<F.i 

. Pg. iafamair i ^ 

E into ill r^piste»lp» 


fiMiie, < of ill fame: see i/nfame, a,f In- 

famaua.} To reproach; oeneure; defame. 

Tet Ueuiehe watmcU tynafem be wm by 

wittm. Umwihedt Chron., L 8, 

lifia if for the poieoiiliig of her huiband. 

Baetm, Empire (ed. 1887)i 
Hitherto dbeoored, ir^amedt 
iknd tlw ftir fruit let hang, ae to no end 
Oreatod. P. L., lx. TW. 

lafaiBed (in-famd^)) p, a. Defamed or dis- 
moed; apecifioally applied in heraldry to a 
Bon or other beast shown without a tail, 
laliamiie (in'f^udz), v, t; pret. and pp. if^ch 
miaed, ppr, infamising, [< infamey a,, + 

To mate infamous ; defame. [Bare.] 

With acomfull laughter (grace-leaf) thni began 
Tb the poor old^runken man. 

SylttmUflr, tr. of Du Bartas'a Weekf» 11., The Axfc. 
If fomo knot of rfotoua alanderen leagued 
To infamiu the name of the klim’f brother? 

Coleridffc, Zapolya, L 1. 

infianiOliiBet (in-fam'$-niz), V. t, A perverse ex- 
tei^on of infamise, [Lu^crous.] 

Dost thou infamoniee me among potentatoa ? Uioa fhalt 
dieu Skak,, L. L. L., v. X 

Infamorf, n, [< infame, r,, + w>r.] One who 
brings infamy or disgrace. 

Kor Home thall not repute theim aa hlr natonll chll- 
dreiii but aa cmell enemiea ; and not for angmentonra of 
the oommonwelth, but it^amouni and robbera of clem- 
enoy. (Mden Book, xi. 

infianioilB (in'fa-mus, formerly also in-fa'mus), 
a, [< OF. infameux, < ML. infamoma, equiv. 
li. i^amie, of ill fame, ill spoken of: see in^ 
fame, a,, famawi.'] 1. Of ill fame ; famous or 
noted for badness of any kind ; notoriously evil ; 
of vile character or quality; odious ; detestable : 
applied to persons or things. 

If It not pity, I fhonld loae my life 
By aucb a bloody and atroake? 

Chajmant liyron’a Tragedy, ▼. L 

Wt had a veiy infamout wretched lodglim. 

Svelyn, Diary, March 28^ 16M. 

Aa theChriatlana areworae hero than In any other parta 
ao alao the Tmdn Indolge thoae vloea here to the higheat de- 
me fbr which they are genarally infanunui; with many of 
thaBL drinking wine takeatheidaoe of opium ; but they are 
geeret In thia practice. 

Pueoeke, Deaeiiption of tho Eaat, II. 12&. 

The Mandeia however, wore not alone gnlliy of thIa <9«- 
/amaut trade In men. HotM/la, Venethm life. xvi. 

After all, perbapa, the next beat thing to being famoua 
or infamout ia to be utterly fonotten, for thia mao la to 
aohleve a kind of definite reault by living. 

Lowell, Study wlndowa, p. 847. 

8. Involving or attributing infamy ; branded, 
or that brands, with infamy : as, an infamom 
crime ; infamous punishment. 

Iifaimout punUbments are miima’'aged in thia oountiy, 
with reapect Doth to the Crimea an the criminala. 

PaUy, Moral Philoa., vl. 9. 
fnflunoui crtmc or offtaiae, in law: (a) in the common- 
law rule of evidence dtaqaallfying conviota to teatify aa 
w ltuo aaea or aervc aa Jiirora an offonae a conviction of 
whleb would at common law diaquallfy the peraon aa a 
— 1 or {nror, becauae creating a atrong preaum^tion 


• SOTS 

Inflttldf (in'fan-si), »• [m F. eutfemee m Bp. 

Pig. infaneia as It. iffamtia, < L. isfamHa, in* 
ability to speak, infancy, \ iifam{U)B, unable 
to speak, an infant: see iffant,’\ If. Inabil- 
ity to speak distinctly; want of utterance; ver- 
bal hentation. 

So darkly do the Saxon Annala ddlver their meaning infkiitf Vin^fant). e. f. 
withmoM than wonted infanty, MittemHiat 

8. The state of being an infant: the earliest ^ 
period of life, in formal claasifioation reckoned 
as extending to the seventh year, but commonly 
or popularly as including only about two years, 
or the time of teething, after which childhood 
begins. 

Great God, which haat thia Worid'a Btrih made me aee, 

Vnl<fld hia Cradle, ahew hia Iwfanoy, 

SjfleeeUr, tr. of Du Bartaah Weeka ii., Eden. 

The Babe yet Ilea In amiNng infafwy, 

Maton, Ea&vliy, L 161 
Heaven lies abont na In onr infaney, 

VordiwortA, ImmortSUiy, at 6. 

In eom^non law, the period of a person’s life 


iaflottar 

Oar Immbia petUlon to your honors ... la SMt you 
will be pleeiea to eontinne yonr Isvonlile arvm opon 


theoe poor itfaiwt plantattona. 

Hlat New Englnd, U. 886. 

Sbail 1 ihiMk if a Hungaiy faUT 
Or an fiidNit otriliaBtlon be tided wlto 

iminyean, Mend, iv. 

[< F. enfanter as Pr. eu- 
*, effantar, efantar as It. hfantare, bring 
forth, < lit, ivfantare, nouriah as an infant, 
< L. M'an(U)B, an infant: see i^ant, n.] To 
bring forth as an infant; hence, to give origin 
or rise to. 

But newly he was lii/toitad; 

And yet already he waa aougbt to dla 

O, FMeher, Chriat'a Viotoiy In Beaven. 

If we imagine that all the godly Minlatera of Eiwland 
are not able tonew mould a better and more ploaa Lltnny 
then this which waa oonoaav’d and infanUahyoait idola- 
toona Mother, bow baaely were that to oateeme of Goda 
Spirit ! Muton, Apology for Smeoiymnuua. 

Have not I invention afore him? learning to bettor that 
invention above him? and fft/hnlad with ueaaant travel? 

R Jonaon, Qyntma’i Bevels iv. 1. 


uuuurity.— -V. £ iguriftiaveiy , perjuu 

in the history, existence, or development of a 



j-' — » jr J 9 . i/oiMVTi, Aovnii^ lY. X. 

from birth to tho age of majorityor legal capa- . ra-. - d- 

eity, at the end oi the tventy>m«t year: non- lllM»t»(m-f^t|),«. [Sp. Pg» fern, of i^onto. 
agoj intoority.-^ Pignratiyelyj period 

Pge, an infant, 
see iff ant, and 
Spanish or Portu- 
„ , . 3 use as a title, a 

younger prince of the royal blood. The oldeat aon 
or heir apparent in Sp^ li ouled Frinoe of Aatuilaa and 
the heir apparent of Tortugal was called PUnoe of Braiil 
Biiroui .Ilia until that oountiy became independent. 

ddo^ (in7an'ti-8id}, n, [ss F. iftfanti* 
Sp. Pg. It. infanUeida, < Ll. infanUdda, 


The difference between the riobea of Boman oltiiena in 
the infanot/ and In the grandeur of Borne will appear by 
oompaiing tho first valuation of eatatea with the estates 
afterwarda posseaaed. ArbutAnof, Weights and Measurea 

, is), a. 1<Ij, infandi 

speakable, < in- piiv. + fandus, gerund 


inflant^dde^ (in^an'ti-sid), n, [as F. infanH- 
aide k Sp. Pg. It. infanUeida, < Ll. inft 
one who JkiUs an infant, < ii/fan{u)s, an infant, 
+ -dda, < casdere, kill.] One who kills an in- 
fant. 

Christians acoonnted those to be infantieidoe . • . who 
did but only expose their own infants. 

Ckrietophalffia (1880)^ P> 62. 

[s F. infanU- 


ably odious. 

This infandoue custom of swearing, I obaerve, relgna In 
England lately more than anywhere elae. 

i^o5aW,Lettett(X0thed.),Lv. 11 . 

inilangtbeft (iu^fanff-thef), n. [ME. (ML.), 
repr. AS. infangeneme^, < infangen, pp. of ta- 
fon, otfon, seize « in, on, on, + fan, pp. fong- 
en, seize ; nee fang), + thedf, thief. Cf . ou^ang- 

lafkntldde® (ln-fan'tlHrtd)'T“ _ 

teken^htemaMr ™* = s“pg. It. WanlMdio, 

taken on hte manor. ^ < l. ^aniU),, 

an infant, 4- -daiam,< mdere, kill.] The killing 
of an infant; specifioally, the destruction of a 
chi1d.wliether newly bom, in the course of par- 
turition, or still in utero; child-murder, in Cbria- 
tian and Hebrew oommnnitiee Infanticide has always been 
regarded aa not less criminal than any other kind of mur- 
der; but in moat others, in both ancient and modem times, 
it has been practised and regarded as even excnaable, 
and in some enjoined and le^ly performed, as in oaaea 
of congenital weakneaa or dexonnify among acme of the 
commuttltiea of ancient Greece. 

/nfoffffefde, as is well known, wu . . . admitted amoiur 
the Grebks^ being sanctioned, and in some oasea enjoine 


against truthfulneaa ; In general, an 


offense punSahablo in 
iflal provision that no 


They shall luuic InSmgihefe, and that they diall be 
wrockefree, lastimofree, and loneoopfree. 

Charior granted by Sdw. I, to Darcne of the Cinqus Partes, 
[quoted In OlkluyTs Voyages, 1. 117. 

In 80 Edward I. G292), the prior of Eertmd was called, 
on aQooWamuito, to show hfs right to have aherifl'a turn, 
assize of bread and beer, wreck of sea, waif. Wangenthif, 
to hold pleas of withernam, in Kertmel in Fumeya, and to 
be exempt for himself and men from fines and amercia- 
ments, and from suit and service to county and wapen- 
take. Quoted in Baimse'e Hist. Lanoashire, IL C7& 

infant (in^f^t), n, and a. [as F. enfant, OF. 
etifant (> ult. llE. faunt) s Pr. enfan, effan, 
efan ss Bp. Pg. It. infante, < L. tWGn(f->, a 
child that cannot yet speak, an infant, prop, 
adj., not speaking, < in- priv, +/an(6-)8, ppr. 
of fari, spoak: see fable,’\ L n, 1. A child 
during the earliest period of its life; a young 
child. See infaney. 

And the stretla of tike oitee schulen be flllld with 4h- 
ileynge In the stretis of it. 


a'ltate prison. (A) In the constitutloi 
one can be held to answer for an infamous offense without 
presentment or indictment by grand Juiy, a crime punish- 
able eapiUUy or by imprisonment in a state prison or peni- 
tentlaiy, with or without hard labor. In this sense re- 
slrioted by some anthorlties to those offenses which In- 
volve feisehood and are calculated to affect Inj^ously the 
public admlniatration of Justice. »BytL iTwieked, HsL 
wme, etc. (see atroeious); disgraceful, shameful, grossly 
didkODOrshle. nefarioua execrable, ignominioua. 

Inftanwiltly (m'f$-mu8-li), adr. In an infamous eiflcally (in 'Cireat Britain, the UniteC SblieB, 
mannerwdegree; odiously; scandaionsly; dis- etc. ), one who has not attained the age of twen- 
gracefully. 


upon what we muld now call the greatest happlnesi 
principle," by the ideal legidatlonsof Plato and Aristotle, 
and by the actual legislations of lycnigua and Solon. 

Xseftp, Euxqp. Morals, II. 27. 

Though among the Tksmanians the patemsl Instinct Is 
describe ashavhig been strong, yet there was infanticide, 
and a new-bom intent waa buried along with its deceased 
mother. ff, Spencer, Frin* of Sooidl., § 87. 


Wyaif, Hstil ontike 6^ W^esday of Advent, Zeob. vilL isflUltllB (in'fan-til or -til), a, [s Bp. Pg. in^ 
From firids of deatli when late he shall retire, fantU ss It. infantUe, < It, infantilis, of or be- 
No infans on his knees shall call him slm longing to infants, < iitfan{u)s, an infant; see 

/ ope, Iliad, v. 496. i'ffant^ !• Of or belonging to infants or little 
2.^In^?fft8, a j^rson jfbo Ui not of J!ull spe* children ; pertaining to or characteristio of in- 
' * fancy or an infknt 


Now was the time to nnlook the aealed fountain of 
ng^to^y which had been 

iHfamonaneii (in'ffi-mus-nes). n. The condi- 
tion, quality, or character of being infamous; 
infhiny. Bailey, 1727, 

tttUxaj (in ^fa^), fi. [s F. iifamie, OF. in- 
fame BT Pr. Pg. It. in/amia, < It, infamia, 
ill fame, < infamis, of ill fame : see iifame, a,, 
isfammis,^ 1. Eril fame; public reproach or 
disgrace ; scandelous repute. 
n% what dikboDour seek ye! what black Msm^/ 

Pktohsr, Loyal Imbjeo^ v. a 
WUfOl perpetrationa of UDWoriliy aottom brand with 
moat indelible oharaotera of infamy the name and mem- 
oqr to posterity. JOkon JSasiUks. 

8 . l^diamonsoharacter; disgraeefnlness; scan- 
dalouffness; extreme baseness orvileness: as, 
tike ityfamy of an action.— 8. In law, the nub- 
ile d&imee or loss of oharacter incurred by 
GonvieBon of an infamous oiEense. See infa- 


ty-one years. Technically, by an application of the old 
rule that the law does not regmd fractions of a day, it baa 
been aettled that a pmvon becomes of age at the begmning 
of the last day of the twenty-first year. See ags, n., 8, 

Sf, A noble youth. Bee child, n,, 8. 

The Infant [Arthur] hearkned wMy to her tale. 

fiSpenser,F.Q.,VLviii.96. 
The noble infant [Binaldo] ato^ a qwoe 
Oonfuaed, apeeohlesa. 

Faiffaa, tr. of .Taaao, xvi. 84. 
a claas of or school for In 


The file lies all ilie wintarin these haUs In Ita infantile 
atato, and oomea not to its maturity till the fouowing 
spring. Berharn, Phyuoo-Theolpgy, vllL & 

8. Of the oharaoter of an infant; infant-like. 

The ohildran at any age^ however incapable of choice 
in other respeota, however immature, or even infantUe, 
are yet ordered luiBoiently capable to disinherit their 
parents. Burke, Popery Lawa 

ffeotlft fsvsr. iweeiitito xranitient fisvar. 

" ‘ [< itfant^ 


KtTory^gchUdranruiiii^ ilAattoe (in'fj|ll-tto W -tin), G. 

n. Gs 1. Of, pertaining to, eharaoterized by, •^•1 Bsiae an hfantUe, 
or characteristic of infancy; hence, tender; The aole comfort of hia defining yeyaalrooat in <q/hu- 

infantile; incipient: a8,4n/Giif beauty; infant Unsimbsdliiy. Burlw, Marriage Act 

fortunes.-— 8. Of or pertainiDg to the legal state iafiuitlff (in'fant-li),G. [< fq/bnf -f -lyi.] In- 
of infaney; minor. fant-lSe; infantile; childish. 

8. 

flow.. 


infant children. Amor, Oye., IX. 967. .... •• 

Kgumtively, not yet ftdly grown; still in 

I early stam of development or growth: as, ^WGffsffWssPg.ragiaiwWjBlt. w^Gfiwiw,™ 
font col^m: aa infant bud. infantry; < Sp. Pg, infante js It. 4^Gnto, 



, Mdrixig on foot, as distingaished from oaval- 
ry; that part of a military establishment usius 
small-arms, and eouippM for marchincr and 
flghtinff on foot, oonstlt^ng the oldest of the 

. **anns^ into which armies are conventionally 

^ divided: as, a company, regiment, or brigade 
of infantiry. Abbreviated Uff. 

ClaverlionM, . • • lesding diem [hli osvilrjr] in iqiuul- 
roni tliroagh the intenreli and round the flanks dr the 
royal infiMiry, formed them in line on the moor. 

Seott, Old Mortality, xlx. 

As soon as mounted ffi/bnesy beidns to attempt ma- 
nonvres on horaebaol^ It neoesiarlly Deoomes a venr infe- 
rior oavaliy. Mnoye, BrU., XXIV. 860. 

2. [As if directly < infant, n., 1, + -ry.1 In- 
fants in general; an assemblage of children. 
[Humorous.] 

There’s a so h fHtlTnastfi f 
Hangs all his school with his shsrp sentenoea 
And o'er the execution place hath painted 
Time whipt^ as terror to the 

B. Jotuon, Masquea Time Vindicated. 

illflh&tryinui (in^f^n-tri-mg.!!), n. ; pi. infantry- 
men (-men). A foot-soldier. 

TCre-enforoehisown small body of cavalry with picked 
ir^farUrffmen, Trant, Amer, PAIiof. Am., xv. 68. 

infiarcet (in-fflrs^, v, t. Same as enfaree. 

1^ fury changed into a horrible figure, his face fnfaresd 
with rancour. Sir T. Elyot, The Qovemour, fol. 00 b. 

My facts [deeds] Mont my life with many a flaw. 

Jlffr./orlra^s.,p.l46. 

Betweene which . . . they arc rather infareed . . . than 
otherwise laid and reared orderly. 

HoilmiAt tr. of Pliny, zxxv. 18. 

infarot (in-fflrkt' ), n. [< L. Hnfaretue^ prop. ii^ 
fwtua or inf(vrsu8yViB, of infardre, stuffed: see 
^)i/hro 0 .] In pafAo/., that which stuffs; the sub- 
stance of an infarction. 

A hemorrhagic infarct is a firm, red, usually wedge- 
ahaped patch, which la found in certain oiwans as the ef- 
fect of arterial embolism. Quaitt, MooT Diet., p. 484. 

infarctod (in-fflrk'ted), a, [< LL. ^infaretusy 
pp. (see infarct), + Characterized by in- 
zarction; stuffed; obstructed. 

Sclerosis of the cortex in infantile syphilis . . . may 
possibly be sometimes primaiy, although generally it u 
the result of Inflammation in imareted areas. 

The Laneet, So, 8411, p. 64. 

infarotion (In-ffirk'shon), n. [< infarct 4- -ion.] 
The act of stuffing or ’filling ; the condition of 
being stuffed; the substance with which some- 
thing is stuffed or filled. Fonnerly applied in pathol- 
ogy to a variety of morbid local conditions; now usuaUy 
restricted to certain conditions caused by a local fault in 
the oiiculation. 

An hypochondriaok consumption Is occasioned by an 
infarction and obstruction of the spleen. Harvey, 

The oqn^estionjind infainticn following embolism are 
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HUCf that may be wearied: see/aftoahto.] Inde- 
fatigable. 

Th’ infatigabU hand that never ceas'd. 

PonH Civil WaravL 
infatnate (in'4!at''^-&t). e. t ; pret. and pp. in- 
fatuatedy ppr. matuamg, [< L. infatuatusy pp. 
of iitfatuare (> It. infatuarc s Sn. Pg. infatmr 
ae F. infaiiaeT)y make a fool of, C in, in, -f/afg- 
ttff, foolish ; see faftfoug.] If. To make foolish ; 
reduce to foolishness, or show the foolishness of. 

Ood hath ir^cdmatcA your high subtle wisdom, 

TyndlUe, Ans. toBlrT. Mora sto. (Parker Soc., 1850X p. 284. 

We are fumiShed wllli answer enough to infatuate this 
pretence for lay-eldera. , _ , , . 

jer, Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), 11. 249. 

AlmighiyGod . • . fnfcfiorted his fShsItesbaiy's] ooun- 

2. To affect with folly; inspire with an ex- 
travagant or foolish passion beyond the con- 
trol of reason; excite to extravagant feeling 
or action: as, to be infatuated with pride, or 
with a woman. 



an aiflux of arterial blood into the territoiy 

i collateral channels. Quafn, Med. Diet. 

Just as a capsule forms around any foreign body, aa 
around a bullet or an old infarction. 

Buck's Handbook of Med, Sdeneee, III. 418. 
BmbOliO Inflsrotlon, the morbid condition in the area 
of distribution of an end-artery after it is obstructed as by 
an embolus. This mny be red by reflux engorgement of 
Its vessels and hemorrhuge into the tlsiuei (hemorrhayie 
irfarction), or this engorgement may be wanting and the 
color of toe neorosea tissue may be light (white infare- 
Unn), The term hemorrhetgie infaretion is aometimes ap- 
plied to simple hemorrhage into the tissues. 

infare (in-far')> M pi^ct. and pp. infared, 
ppr. infaring, [< ME. itfaretiy < AS. infaran 
(s5 OFries. infara s D. innaren s MLG, in- 
naren ss Q-, einfahren), < in, in, + /bran, fare, 
go: see/argl.] To go in; enter. [Local, Eng.] 
infare (in'fftr), n. [< ME. infare, < AS. infaruy 
a going in, invasion, i j/irr, entrance, < infaran, 
go in: see irfarcy v.J 1. An entertainment 
^ven to friends upon newly entering a house ; 
a housewanning. . Jamieson. 


I or safety on a single Person. 

Wilton, Frei 

Such Is the bewitching nature of rolritusl Pride and 
Hypoorisie that it ivfatnatee the minds of Men to their 
min. Slillingflect, Bexmons, I. viii. 

Some the style [of a book] 
Infoilwatee, and through labyrinths and wilds 
Of error leads thorn, by a tune entranc'd. 

Cowper, Task, vl. 168. 

infatuate (in-fat/^-ftt), a. \<ljuinfatmtU8yg>gA 
see the verb.] Infatuated. 

lliera was never wicked man that was not infatuate. 

Bp, HaU, Asa. 

infatuated (in-fat^(i-a-ted), n. a. Manifesting 
extravagant folly; caused by infhtuation: as, 
an infatuated passion for cards. aiByn. Aheurd, 
SUly, Foaiiehf etc. (see absurd ) ; deluded, doting. See also 
list under fooHuh, 

infatuation (in-fat-fi-a'shpn), n, [b F. infatu- 
ation Bs Sp. infatuation infatuagdo, i LL. 
infatuatio\n-)f < L. infatuaroy infatuate: see in- 
fatuate.'l The act of infatuating, or the state 
of being infatuated; extravaigant folly; fatu- 
ous devotion or passion: as, iffatuaHon for an 
unworthy object. 

Such is the infatuaticn of selMove^ that, though in the 
general doctrine of the vanity of the world all men agrees 
yet almost every one flatten himself that his own case is 
to be an exception from the common rule. 

If. /Md<r,Worka II. vll. 

The infatnationM of the sensual and frlvolons part of 
mankind are amaiixm ; butthefi^oluarionf of the learned 
and sophistical are mcuniparably more so. 1$. Ta/tflor, 

infauat (in-ffl.BtO> a, [= Bp. Pg. It. infoustoy < 
L. infaustusy unfortunate, unpropitious, < in-y 
not, + faustusy propitious.] Unlucky ; unfor- 
tunate; inauspicious. [Bare.] 

It waa an infauet and sinister aiigniy for Austin Caxton. 

Jiutwer, The Caxtons, vU. 1. 

Tauroa . . . whose aspect msy be snppcwed to 

preside over the makers of bulls snd blunders. 

Lowell, Study Windows p. 808. 

IntouettajrKia-tAi'tlng), »». + 

Unluckiness ; ill fortune. 

Hee did with sll bring a kind of malediction and in- 
faucHny upon the maiT%o as an 111 prognosUoke. 

Jiaeon, Hist ^en. VII., p. 196. 

Infeaaibllity (In-fe-zi-bil'i-ti)’ [< infeasible : 
see -bility.] The condition or quality of being 
infeasible ; impracticability. 

The infeaetbUity of tlie thing they petitioned for to be 
done with Justice gave the de^jra^to Web jpetiUmi. 

infeacdble (In-fe'zi-bl), a. [< in-^ + fcaaibU,'] 
)]e; incapable of accomplishment; 


And to mak gad cber till his men. 

Barbour, The Braoe^ xvL 840 (MS.X 

2. A wedding reception; the housewarming 
entertainment given oy a newly married couple. 
[Prov. Eng., Scotch, and U. S.] 

Bijaire (groom's wedding dinner). 

IVaiM. Amer. PkfM, An., XVIL 46. 
There could be no wedding in a Hooiier vlUage thirty 
or forty years ago without an ixjaire on the following day. 
In thoae days tbeftaliig into the house of the bridegrooms 
parente was obaerved with great rejoicing. 

E, Emdmon, Boxy,ziix. 

Also infaBr. 

Infki^Oliabl^ (in-fash'qn-a-bl), a. [< 4ii-8 + 
faskionahU.^ unfasbiouable. 
illfll%ablfit (in-fat'i-gB-bn, a. [b F. infaftoo- 
Ue B Sp. iftfattgabU b infatigaim b It. 

iftfaUaaMitey < £• infaUgoBitiSy that 
oannot be weadeo, < in- priv. + (LL.)/ari^ 
194 


Not feasibh , 
impraotioable. 

It was a conviction of the king 
uated adherence to designs which the r 
nation rendered utterly in/oactble, 

laftasiblmieH (In-ffi'al-bl-nes), n. 
bUlty. 


Ible and Infat- 
eplrit of the 
Hallam, 

Infeasi- 


He [a dead dragon] Enfbcte <9w flhnsmaiil wMli Ul flrtls 

One droppe of peyaon itifeetstA the whbla tonm of Wtoa; 
one leafe ofcolloqulntidamairetfaand apoylrththawlMiB 
potof pciradge. Ayly, Bnphuea (|5f9X P> 

' Breathing . . . aholy vow 
Nevar to taste the ^easnres of the woil4t 
Never to be irjeeted with deltobt ^ ^ 

Ni!ak.,K.John,lr.a 
Men have need to 4f|^ their meditatio^opinloiUL and 
doctrines with some oonoelts which they nave most ad- 
mired. Baeon, Advancement of lioarnlnR L 66. 

Onr sweating hinds their salads now defile^ 

homely hei^wlffifrMgw ^ _ 

Drydin, tr. at Peniiwi'a Satlrea vL 9L 
1 had been reading Fichte, and Bmeraon, andOarlyle, and 

Specifically— 2. To taint with disease or the 
seeds of disease, either physioal or moral: as, 
to infect a person with smeulpox; literatuxe ifi- 
feoted with immorality. 

Infected be the air whereon they ride. 

NAak,Mm)heih»iv.^ 

Till I [Sin] in man residing, through the raoe, 

Ills thought^ his looka worda aononi^ til WeeL 

Milton, 2. L,z.60ei 

But vice tad misery now demand the song. 

And turn our view from dwellings simply neat 
To thia infected row we term our street. 

Oa66e, Walks, L4t 

3. In law, to taint or contaminate with illegal- 
ity, or expose to penalty, seizure, or forfeiture. 
Bflyn. To poison, pollute^ oeflle. 
infeett (in-fektO, a. [< ME. infeet, < 


infeett 

OF. infect, < L. irfectusy pp.: see {he verb.] 
Infected; tainted; affected unfavorably. 

A grote labonre is to ooneote 
A moldo in this manor that la cnfecte, 

PalladiuM, Hoibondrie (E. E. T. 8.X p. IL 
Beware of subtle craft and gnyle, therewith he not infect. 

A&ee Book (E. E. T. S.X p. 96. 
And in the imitation of theae twain . . . many are in* 
feet, Shak., T. and C., L S. 

2. Contaminated with illegality; having a flaw 
in the title. 

A1 was fee aymple to him in effects^ 

His purohanrng niighte nought ben cnfecte [var. cuepect}. 

Chaucer, Oen. FiPL to G. T., iTno. 

3. Marred; discolored; darkened. 

* The homes of the fulle mpene waxen pale and iigitct by 
the bonndes of the derke nyaht. 

Chaucer, Boflthlna meter 6. 

InfectedneSB (in-fek'ted-nes), n. The fact or 
state of being infected. 

The infectedneecot the patient is first made known to ffie 
observer by . > • general pyrexia. quaifi, Med. Piet 

Infecter (in-fok't6r), n. One who or that which 
infects. 

infacUble (in-fek'ti-hl), a. [< infect + -ible.’] 
Capable of being Infected. 

Such was the purity and perfection of this thy glcclona 
guest I Christ] that it was not possibly infectible, nor any 
way obnoxious to the danger ox otbers' sin. 

Bp. Hall, Contemplatlona. 

infection (in-fek'shgn), ti. [b F. if^Uon s 
Pr. infecHOy infeeeio ss Sp. ii\fteeion s Pg. iftfee- 
cdo B It. infesionCy < LL. i^eetio(n-), a dyeing 
(infection), < L. inflcere,m. infetstue, dye, mix, 
infect: see infect,] 1. The act of infecting. (•) 
Communication of some quality, property, or state, sm 
ther good or bad, by contact^ diffusive or emanative Inffii- 
ence, example^ etc.; more especially, the co mmnnt catlon 
of some taint or noxious or pernicious quality or elemeatb 
etc.; contamination; taint 

Tbere^ while her tears deplor'd the godlike man 
Through all her train the soft infection ran: 

The ploua maids their mingled sorrovw shed, 

And mourn the living Hector, as ffie dei|4 

Pope, niad, Vi 64B. 

Mankind are gay or serioua by ieJeeUon, 

JoAnjdii, BamUMRi 

(6) The communication of diaeaae or of 


Freaently then, in conformitie to thia order, he began 
he work ; and heliu disabus'd in point of the infetecaSle- 
pursu'd his t^, and perfecteid it in less time thmi he 


the work I 

imm; pursu’d his L 

had Dwore lost in sleeping. ^ ^ ^ 

IT. Montague, Devoute Esesyi^ 11. vL 1 8. 

infect (in-fekt')t t, [< ME. infecteny mfeeteny 
< OF. infecter, F. infecter s Sp. Pg. Mectar b 
I t. infeUarCy infect, < L. infectus, pp. of infloercy 
put in, dip in, dyo, mix, spoil, infeot, < in, in, 
+ faeere, do, make: see fact. Cf. affect, eon- 
fsoty eto.j 1. To affect as with something in- 
fused or instilled; imbue: impregnate; per- 
meate : used especially of that which is bad or 
hurtful, but sometimes also of that which is 
good or indifferent. 


lether by contact with a diaeaaed peraon or wUE noz* 
bid or noxious matter, oontiunlnated olothbig, eto., or by 
poisonous exhaUtlons from any sonroe. Oompan eenls- 
ytofi,!. 

There was a strict order against coming to iliOM pile, 
and that was only to prevent infection, DcEbe, 

(e) Contamination by illegality, as in ] 
bud goods, eto. 

In 1744, under louls XV., a i-_ . — 

ahlpa from the itJecHon of the hoctile cargos butthesL-- 
enactment ordained that neutral gooda the growthcr fab- 
ric of enemies, ahould he oonflioati^^ ... ... 

IToeti^, Introd. to Inter. Eeir, 1 174 

2. That which infects, or by whieh some qual- 


on lM om 

^ 

error, or of an evil example. 

It waa her [Quean Mtigareek] diaiiee to Eght 



Thtt ty whldi dii6Me !■ ornuar beornmnwitoitad ; la 
inleotliiitgtiMqr; mocMAoeiiifttimii nr inftiienM: Timi. 

Thou hut uei 

like fliBM of mlphor, which, motmiiki, do dart 
/iiMfen on me. 

Btau, and Fi,, King and No King, UL 8. 

U liehrliig with him hla bill of health, and that he la now 
deare of and of no danger to the other aheep^ 

than wttiiiaoradlbleenireaaiona dr joy all hia brethren re- 
MiUon, Cl “ 
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nw«M«i^lM^M BjU|np9^^n^«» Ilillt0d»timiti»* Same M ift^tedsNoii. fy 

Inilmft. e. «■ * An obeolete fttm ot eitftirtr. 

ObSeteform. 

‘I!?: 


odfehlm. Ifi^, Chukh-Wveniment/U^^ 

nndfog that the alokneaa had been eeaaed at Chriato- „ . „ 

Bhen three wMiwtha before they came forth, ao u then ... aimr., amm sue. 

ooold be no danger of ii 4 /‘eetfo?i u their peraona, thiv gave IsfOCIllLd (in-fe-kuud^ or in-fek^nnd), a. [< ME. 
them Ubartgr to oo^ue on a^w. - , , ^ itifeeunde an F. itif4eond, a Sp. Pg. ififeeundo a 

England, n. 881. ittfeeondo, < L. f n/oonndngi unfruitfal, < fn- 
3. In mm,, a nK^fication of a yowel-soimd ]^v. + feeundua^ fruitful : see feeund>'\ Not 
ay wother followiag, whereby the first takes fecund; not bearing; unfriiitfur; barren. 


Tendeuy or oapaolty to mfoot; Inteo- w. and to. toftrro* 

tiotunem. imfening. [- P-VAw . Sp.l>g. iidWr l 

It lifk^ lhe Loiidm Congreaa that a^er innwiM if^erire, < L. ififerre, bring in or upon, briiw 

F, y, Med. Jour., XL. 808. about; lead forward or advance ; adduce. 

One day infmw thatfofle 
Whereof ao many yearu of yore were ftee. 

.df%ur, A Tragedy, F 4, b. (Maroa.) 


on the sound of the second: applied to Such 
modification in Celtic epeech. Windiaeh, Irish 
Gram, (trans.). 

infootiOIIS (in-fek'nhus), a. [b F. infeotieux; 
as infeetiCon) + -oiis.] 1, Communicable by 
infection; easily diffused or spread from per- 
son to pernor from place to place, as a disease, 
a moral influence, or a mental condition: spe- 
cifically applied to diseases which are capable 
of being communicated from one to another, or 
which pervade certain places, attacking per- 
sons there, independently of any contact with 
those already sicK. Infectious diseases include 
contagious and miasmatic diseases. 

In t houM 

Where the iuMioue putilenoe did reign. 

Shak., R. endJ.,y.a 

Qrlef M well u Joy !• iufeeHoue. Karnes. 

Jufoetious horrour ran from fue to fhoe. 

And pale de^r. 

jfrmatronff, Art of Preserving Health. 

Hla gayely wu ao Irrealatiblo and ao it^oetioue that It 
eanlea everything before it 

Ladg B&Uand, In Sydney Smith, Iv. 

8. Capable of oommunicating infection; that 
infects, taints, or corrupts ; contaminating : as, 
MbcMond clotliiDg; infieHoussLiv, aai infectious 
vice. 

Which hone made all the worlde dmnoken and mad 
with har poraon and in/esHoue drlncko. 

HdaHOnBev.xvill. 

Tlw fiattariu are iv^feetious, and 111 See thee 
Aal would do a leper. 

Fletcher, Spanish Curate^ iv. 1. 

It oourt] is necessary lor the polishing of maanen, 

. . . but ft is iufeUiowt even to the beet morals to live al- 
ways In It Jhyden, Ped. of Virgil's Georgies. 

Bvery sewage oontaminatton which ohemiatry can true 
CNi|hl| prims facia to be held to include the poHlbiUty of 
isMeeIwus propertiea. 

M. Frwskland, Ezpor. in Chem., p. 611. 


Feaanntea up to brlnge ia thua to doo: 

Take noon but of oon yere ; for, ii^eomde 
Are dido. 

PaUadius, Hnabondrie (S. B. T. &X P* 

(In-ff-kun'di-ti), n. [» F. 

eondiid ss Sp. ii^eeundidad ss Pg. irfeeundidade 
sst It. iftfeoondiia, < L. iffeeundita(U)s, unfruit- 
fulness, < if^eeunduSf unmiitful: see infeeund.^ 
The state of being infeound; absence of fecun- 
dity; unfruitfulness; barrenness. 

Such a atate of original promiscuity u that which Mc- 
Lennan and Morgan postulate tends nowadays to a patho- 
logical condition very unfavourable to fecundity ; and <n- 
feeundUy, amid perpetually belligerent savages, implies 
weakness and ulumate destruction. 

Maine, Barly Law and Custom, p. aofi. 

infeenndoiiit (in-f|-kun ' due), a. [< L. infe- 
eundvs^ unfruitful : see In/cottna*] unfruitful ; 
infeound. 

That the Aristotelian idiyaiolagy oaimot boast itself the 
pre^ author of aiw one luventlop, la prngnant evidence 
of its if^eeuudoua defleienoy. 

CHantiue, Vanity of Dogmatising, xix. 

Islbeb^ (in-f€'bl), e. U An obBoleto form of 

InfS^ftment (in-feft'm§nt), r. [< iifeft, pp. of 
*infeff, infeoff. + In Scots faw^ the old 

process of giving symbolical j^sHession of heri- 
table property, the legal evidence of which is 
an instrument of sasine. 


Without dolnm iuferrtna, or Inflicting, or auirerlog to 
be done, it^ferred, or inflicted, to them or any of them, in 
body or gooda, any disturbance or Impeachment 

HtJduyt's Voyages, 1. 818. 
What need I iiffor more of their prodigal glisteringa 
these are argumenv 


and their spangled dai. 
luflloient to show the wealth 


The Sacrament ftlie Lord's Bnpperl is one of the seals of 
the covenant of gnme which Ooa makes with believers in 
Christ; by it He gives them seisine and itkfsftrnent at idl 
the benefits of the covenant, and of the glorious inheritance 
purchaaed fur them by Christ 

JUv. J. WiUieon, l*nictioal Works 
Base Infbffcnimith a disposition of lands by a vassal, to be 
hold of mms(dt---bifmm«nt la oaoujity, a temporary 
lufeftment to secure payment of some debt- Znfeftoflut 
Of reUtfi a similar aecurify to relieve a cautioner. 

(io-fd-li-sif'lk), a. [< L. itfelix (-Id-), 


O T I invynfnn., p^^ unhappy (see ittfeUdMy + -ficus, < faeere, 

8. to low, capable of oontaniinatiiw with lUe- niahe.] ^h^ppmoBl fBa»e.j 

gality; expo^ to aelaore or forfeiture. ^ of «« »a«i wi. tanto AwfciM 

f an infsetious nsp from Ita Iniurioua effeota on moral I 
Kent. H. SUdgwiek, Mel 

8. Contaminating, InfelldtOUB (in-ff-lis'i-tus), I 

« T« toua.'] 1, Not felicitous, hai 

D. to an infeo- n-voi™,. infai„uL» J 


Oontraband artlolea are said to be of an ffifeofiouf nsp 
tore. Kent. 

■Btya. 1. Oatohlng, communicable, 
pi^Kff n ffi gL defiling. 

laliMtilNIlly (ia-fek'shus-U), adv, 
tioufl maaner; by infection. 

The wUl dotes that is Inclinable 
To what infeeUously itself affects, 


Js pro tsnto infdidfio, 

from its injurious effects on moral habits generally. 

H. Bidgwiek, Methods ot Ethics p. 488. 

a. [<in^+f 0 lici- 
^pPYfOr tortunato; 
unhappy: as, an marriage.— 2. Un- 

skilful; inapt; inappropriate; ill-timed: as, an 
infelicitous exOTession. 


.whenc 
^ainf 

jtfiddfefoii, Blank Book. 

When the King preferreth any to the dignitieof a Man- 
darine^ or to a hlgner oflioe, their oustome is to put vp a 
llbell of snpiflioatlon, inferring their Insufficienoieb with 
many modest rofussls Punluu, Pilgrimage, p. 440. 

2. To form as an opinion or belief in conse- 
auence of something else observed or believed; 
derive as a fact or consequence, by reasoning 
of any kind ; accept from evidence or premises ; . 
oonolnde. 

The wit no sooner oonoeiueth that there Is a Ckid, but 
the will itkferreth that he ought to be worshipped. 

Purehas, Pilgrimage, p. 81. 

Judging from the past, wo may safely infer that notone 
living species will transmit its unalterM likeness to a dli- 
tant futurity. Darvein, Origin ot Specie^ p. 480, 

PTom mere difference we can iifer nothing. 

J. Sully, Outiinea of PsyohoL, p. 416. 

8. To bear presumption or proof of ; imply. 

To stay with folliei, or where faults may be^ 

Infers a crime, although the party free. 

B. Jonson, Pynthla's BievOla v. & 

Creation ffi/Hrfny providonoe (for what father forsaketh 
the chUd that he hath begottenX snd providence preiup- 
posiiig creation. Kaleigh, Hist. World, Pr^, p. 44. 

What he dared not do itfertsd aome peril, I suppose. 

R. Choate, Addreisea p. 288. 

n» intrans. To conclude; reach a conclusion 
by reasoning. 

I do not, brother. 

Infer as if X thought my sister's state 
Secure. Milton, Oomna L d08. 

To infer is nothing but, by virtne ot one proposition laid 
4pwn as trua to draw In another as true. 

Loots, Human Underatandlng, IV. xvll. 4. 

inferable (in-f^r'a-bl), 0. [< infer + -able. Of. 
inferrible.] Capable of bemg inferred or de- 
duced; that may be concluded from evidence 
or premises. Sometimes inferrible. 

I have aeen much of human prejudioa sttfrered much 
from human persecution, yet I see no resson hence in- 
ferable which should alter my wishea for their renovatiem. 

Shelley, in Dowden, I. SIR 

If excess of pressure arrests nerve-action, and If the 
normal amount of pressure sUows the normal amount of 
nerve-action : then it Is inferable that nerve-disturbances 
will pass with undue facility if the pressure is deficient 
if. Spencer, Prin. of PsyeboL, 1 86. 




Shat,, T. and C. 
infMlOllflBeflfl (in-fek'shus-nes), n. The qual- 
ity of being infectious: as, the infeoHousnese of 
a diflease, of an evil example, or of mirth. 

Somettmes the jflague oesaea or at least very notably 
■batea of Sti iiifeeHoiMiMM and malignity. 

Boyle, Wortcs,V.6fi. 

lafieettFe (in-fek^tiv), a. [< ME. infeetif, < OF. 
infisettfm Sp. infective b It. infettino, < L. infec- 
Hkm, flerving to dye (in neut. pi. as noun, dye- 
■tnfffl),< ii|/b6fiMr,pp. of fajfcere, dye, infect: see 
infect,] It. Of a nature to infect or affect iigu- 
rioualy; injurious. 

Whoime It Is nppe and hath fertflltee, 

Tune It efte In, It doungeth best the vynes, 

AU other donnge Is MeeUfot wynea. 

PaUaOeus, Kniboiidrte ^ B. T. fl-X P. ITL 

2. Infeetioufl; tending to communicate or 
gpiead, or oapable of communicating, infection. 

Tt la otdstsd that all sndb penons as have any notoil- 
aaainfssliss deoease uppon him Shall not be sente to the 
sMd house of oonectlon to remsyne there. 

Mori MtL, qnoted In Ribion-Tumer's Tagranti and 
[Vagrancy, p. U8. 

Tmo love^ well oonsMared, hath an inf eoHve vomer. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

AH k^ssMss material . . . shoold be desircyod. 

fiWeiMe, IV. 44L 
Inrodnels are absorbed, and originate taber- 
aiikeffw preoess. QiiaaHMed.Dlot,p.687. 

l^-fdi^tiv-nes), a. Infective 

gg power* 


hade ss ft. infeUdiA, < 1^. infelicita(f-)e, misfor^ 
tune, unhappiness, ill luck, < infelix, unfruitful, 
unfortunate, unhappy, < fn-priv. +feUx, happy: 
nee felicity.] •!. Lack of felicity or good for- 
tune; unhappiness; misfortune; misery. 

To suppresse and hide a mans mirOi, and not to haue 
therein a partaker, or at least wise a wltnea is no little 
mlMe and iufeHeity. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie^ p. 86. 

One Ot the first comforts which one neighbour adminis- 
ters to another la a relation of the like ifjelicity, combined 
with olrcumatanoei of greater bittemeas. 

Johnson, Rambler, No. 61 

2. Unfavorableness; inin?propriatcness;inapt- 
uess: as, the infelicity of the occasion. 

With eharaoteristio iufslielty be blundered into the 
— Bret Harts, Bboro and Hedge, p. 171. 

8. An inapt, unskilful, or imperfect mode of 
expression, or the expression itself: as, infe- 
mties of style. 

BmirsandfnfeHelMMare . . . thonmgbhrwronghtinto 
ou minda as parte of ou hSbItnal mode of expreidon. 

Whitney, Lang, and Study of Long., p. 16. 

infalonieilB (in-ff-lfi^ni-us), a, [< -H jfekmf- 
ous.] Not felonious; not legally punishable. 

The thought of that infetonUms mnider' [of a oanaiy- 
Uid] had always made her wlnoe. 

Qe^rgs SUM, Daniel Deronds, UL 

inlUt (in^felt), 0 . [< fill 4* >ff.] Felt within 
or deeply ; heartfeli 

The gentle whispers of mumnrlnglove, thehslf-smoCb- 
ersd aooents of fa/ilf psssloii. 

W# Of Qiria Orsprlnt I88rx P* 87. 


inference (in'ftr-^ns), n. [b F. inference b 
Bp. Pg. inferenda, < ML. inferentia, inference, 
< li. in/erre, infer: see infer.] 1. The forma- 
tion of a belief or opinion, not as directly ob- 
served, but as constrained by observations made 
of other matters or by beliefs already adopted; 
the system of propositions or judgments con- 
nected together by such an act in a syllogism 
—namely, the premises, or the judgment or 
judgments which act as causes, and the oon- 
clusion, or the judgment which results as an 
effect; also, the befief so produced. The aot of 
infermoe consists psybbologiosliy in oonstruoting in the 
Imsglnatlon a sort of diagram or skeleton image of the es- 
aennals of the state of thuigB repreaented In the premisea 
in which, Iw mental manipulation and oontemplstlon, rela- 
tlona that had not been noticed in oonatrnotlng It are dJi- 
oovered. In this romeot infermoe Is saalogottB to ex- 
periment, where, in maoe of a dlsgram, a almplifled state 
of things is used, and where the manipulation is real in- 
stead ol mental Uneonseious inferems is the detemimu 
tion of a oognition by prevlons oognittons without oon- 
Boiouanese or voluntary oontroL The lowest kind of oon- 
aoiotts infertnoe is where a proposition Is reoognlBed as 
inferred, but withontdistlnot ^pvebenatonof tbepremises 
from which It hes been Inferred. Thenextlowestlstbeslm- 
pleconsequenoe, where a belief Is veoegnised asoansed by 
another bSUef, eoeordlng to tome rule or psyohloal foree, 
but where the nature of mis rule or leading principle 2 not 
reo«piiiad,end It 2ln truth aome ohaervedxeot embodied 
in afiebitof inference. SudlL for examine, 2tbe oelebrated 
Infermoe of Deeeartes. OogUo. strpo sumC2 think, there- 
forelexIst'X Bigherformsorinferenoeaietliedireotqi* 

logism (see syUagism); epegogio infeimo^ or the xedno- 

tlo ad abeutdam, whibhlnvmveallie prlnoiiHe ot oontrodle- 
tlon: dllemmatio lnfefeDoe,whlob uvolveB the prlneiple 
of exolnded middle: etmple intarenoes turning upon rela- 
tions; Infsrenees of tnuisposed quantity <aae Mow); and 
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Ibe Fomatliii talirfiiM (im F$matkm). Mmttto te- 
fbanowiredtbvrindiiotiTeorkvpotiMao. Beeiiul«i0kon» 

S ud oiialefVf y* 

. Beuonmg from effect to cause; reasoning 
from signs; conjectme from premises or or£ 
teria; hypothesis. 

An esoSUent dliooiiiie on 


Mr MoirBO to SiiS Wiin niimooiryoi ronu SMifidSfidtfMi* 
— ■tattsiloiyi imirenos, sn infarmoe in re^ to the 
msgnltade dC s onentlty, where it ii oonoluaed thet a 
oeneln Talne ie the moit mbeble^ end thet other noMl- 
t oir in profaebility ei they oopert 


neii and MtldSotlon of a life, with 
enew to prepare us for death and a mtore 

Svayn, Diary, No?, tl, 170S. 

He hai made not only mogloalAi/brsfioMr, but fSlae atate- 
menta. MaotuOay, Mitfoid'a Hist Greece. 

Take, by oonteaat the word ii^flBrew$f which 1 hare been 
uains : It iw stand for the act of Inferra^, aa X ha?e used 
it ; or for the oonncNstlng principle, or inferentia, between 
premises and oonoluaifuis ; or for the oonolualon itsclt 

J, H. Niiomon, Oram, of Assent^ p. 854. 

lltomatiTiliillMmos. Seea2tmiae<vi.--AiiipUatiYS 
tOftesnoSb Bee aptphuoHvt inf§nne§f bdow.— Analogl- 
oal inttamos, the inference that a certain thing, whm 
is known to poaseas a certain number of characters be- 
longing to a limited number of objects or to one only, 
also possesses another character oomnurn to thoae ob- 
ieota Such would be the inference that Mars is inhab- 
ited, owing to its general resemblance to the earth. Mill 
calls this inference from particulars to particulars, and 
makes it the baaia of induction.— Apsgogioal Infcr- 
, an inference repoalng on the prinolue of oontra- 
m, that A and not-A cannot be preolcated of the 
aame aubject; the inference that a proposition is false 
because it leads to a false conclusion. Such is the ex- 
ample eonoeming mercuiy, under deduetira inf§reno§, 
briow.— OomparaUYc Inferanos. Bee eomparaUve,^ 
Oomidetc mximilOC, an inference whose leading prin- 
ciple inyolves no matter of fact over and above what 
is implied in the very oonce|ition of reasoning or infer- 
ence: opposed to tneompUtB or mUhym^ne, 

Thus, if a little girl says to henSf, **lt is naughty to do 
what mamma tells me not to do ; but mamma tells me 
not to squint ; therefore, it la naughty to squint,” this is 
a complete inference; while if the Arst premise does not 
Clearly and explicitly appear in her thought, although 
really operative in leading her to the conclusion, it ceases 
to be properly a premise, and the inference is incomplete. 
^Oomet Infmnoe^ an inference which conforms to 
the rules of lofdq, wh^er the premises are true or not 
— Dsduetlya mfarsiioa, inference from a general prin- 
ciple^ or the application of a precept or maxim to a par- 
ticular case recognised as coming under it: a phrase 
loosely applied to all explicative inference. Example: 
Mercury is a metaL and mercuty is liquid ; henca not all 
metals are solid. The general rule herc'is that all metals 
are solid, which is concluded to be falscL because the ne- 
. cessary consequence that mercuiy would be solid is false. 

dsduotlYS Infannoe, the simple inference 
from an antecedent to a consequent, in virtue of a belief 
in their connection as such. Example : All men die; Enoch 
and Elijah were men; therefore they must have died.— 
DlBiUllOtiYe InfsmiOS. Same as altmative iufermoe. 
— ^plloatlTS Infersnoe, an inference which oonsists 



IhUhyrnemifBMmM l^nperimaneati^ 

FifUUtiff, FortMuL Gcfterniiaanon, Guess, ayvothstig, lUa^ 
tion, Imuiryt iness^atiofk Judyment, 

/Vobotiofi, PrcwiiotNoation, Pw, FaHoci/MP 
tion, JZeaAmffip,ilieeafeA, 8 |/^^ Theofwit 

Verdict, Of thme words, iuation is a strict synonym for 
ietferenee in the first and principal meaning of the latter 
word, but is pedantic and little used. Heoaoiiinp has the 
same meaning, but is not used as a relative noun with qf; 
thus, we apA of the it^ferenee qf the conclusion from 
the premises, and of recuoniny Aeei the premises to the 
conclusion. A reaeotUny may consist of a series of acts 
of infurenee. JiaHoeinaHon is abstract and severe reason- 
ing, involvingoniy necessary inferences. CoTiefuaiott differs 
from inferenee mainly in being ap^ied preferentially to 
the result of the act oaUed inference; but cotiofuaiOn would 
further usually imply a stronger degree of persuasion than 
it^erenee. ConviUi^ and pereuaaion denote the belief 
attained, or its attainment nom a psychological point of 
view, while inference, iUotiofif reaaaniny, ratioeinatiotLand 
eonelueion direct attention to the logic of the procedure. 
Oenvietion is perhaps a stronger word than pereuaeian, 
and more confln^ to serious and moral inferences. Ds- 
eMon, JudymettL findiny, and ecrdict are inferences from 
which practical results win immediately fcdlow. Dticev- 
ery ii the inferential or other attainment of a new truth. 
AnMyeie,€teeay,examinaH<m, eepertoientmipeKtaentatioi^ 
inquiry, inmtiga/tUm, and reeeareh are processes analo- 
gous to inference, ana also Involving acts of inference. 
Antieipaticn, aenent, eueuniption, and preeumpHon express 
the attainment of belief either without inference or con- 
sidered independently of any inference. Preeumption is 
used for aprobable inference or for the ground of it. Aipu- 
ment, aryumentaticn^ demonetration, prcbcAion, and y»roqf 


than is strictly involved in the facts contained in ^e 
premisesi which it thus unfolds or explicates. This Is the 
opposite of impliaHve ii^erenoe. In wnich, in endeavoring 
to name a representation, not merely of the facta contained 


In the premuMM^ but also of the way in which they have 
e to present themsdlvefly we are led 
Btly observed. Thus, 
iabov< 


1 to add to the facts 

1 see the full moon partly 

ve the horison. It is absolutely out of my power 

not to imuino the entire disk os completed, and then par- 

M iidden ; and it will be an addition to and correction 
idea if I then stop to reflect that since the moon 
rose last the hidden part may have been tom away: the 
inference that the disk of the moon is complete is an irre- 
sistible ampllative inference. All the demonstrations of 
mathematics proceed by explioative inferences.— Fbr- 
matlsn inflursnoo. see Femesito’i.— Hypothstio In- 
ftawnos, the inference that a hypothesis, or supposition. 
Is true because Its consequence^ so far as tried, have 
been found to be true ; in a wider senses the inference that 
a hypothesla resembles the truth os much as its conse- 
quences have been found to resemble the truth. Thui^ 
Schliemann supposes the story of Troy to be historically 
true in some measure, on account of the agreement of 
Homer^s narrative with the findings in his excavation^ all 
of which would be natural results of the truth of the hy- 
potoeala.— XmmsdiatsiiiflMrsiios. SoeimnMctiate.— In- 
pomplBts IntesnOS. See eompMe iv^ierence, above.— 
Sidlrsot InftoSaOS, any inference reposing on the prin- 
dlde that the oonsequenoe of a consequenae is Itsdf a con- 
sequence. The same inference will be regarded as direct 
or mdiiwot, according to the degree of impmanoe attached 
to the part this princide plays in it. Example: All men 
die : but if Enoch and Elijah dleii the Bible errs : hence^ 
if Enoch and Elijah were men, the Bible errs.— IndlMtiTS 
Inllumos. 8 eeMii 0 ti(m,fl.-liilMlM 

y inference which reposes on the fact that 

f things Is finite in number, so that the in- 


u uuiuwvr. mu uinv iii- 

„ were this not the case. 
Every Hotbmtot kills a Hot- 


ferenoe would lose its 

The following is an exami 

tentot; but nobody is kuled by more than one person ; 
consequently, every Hottentot is killed by a Heitentot 
If the foedian first premise is supposed to hold good of 
the finite number of Hottentots who are living at any 
one timl^ the inference is oomflusive. But if the infinite 
succession of generations is taken into account then each 
Hottentot might kfU a Hottentot of the succeeding gene^ 
ation, say one of his sons, and yet many might escape be- 
In, kmadL-LMdlH iatftfum, tti. for- 

mula of the mental habit governing an inference.— Va- 
OSBBSnr influmM, an eaqaicatlve inference in which it is 
logically Impearible for the Memiaea to be troe without 
the tmtiiof tiieoonoluaion.— iMbaUs InfMMIb <^kind 
of inferenceembracing all ampliative and some eqilieative 
Inferenoe, in which the premises are recognised asjpossibly 
true without the truth of the concilaaion, out in wuch it la 

ybetrus^ 

friUL 


vuewiinout the truth Of the condualon, but in which I 
frit that tiwreaaoncr isfcdlowing amlewhibhmaybetn 
•d to lead him to thetruthin the main and in theiong i 


set forth the logic of Inferences alraiuty drawn. Ori&rian 
and teet are rules of inference. Jlleneh is that relation 
between the premises which compels assent to the conclu- 
sion : it la tranSlatod “evidence" in Heb. xL 1, where an 
intellectual perception is meant. CorMary, deduction, 
dUemnue, enthymme, /orecaat^yencraiiaation, induction, 
lemma, moral, pqritm, prcdicHon, previeion, proynoetieO’ 
tton, eiftiny, and theorem are speoud kinds cl inference. 
(See these words.) Conjecture, yueee, hypothceie, and suf- 
miie are synonyms of inferenoe in its secondary sense. 
Oueee and eurmiee arc weaker worda 

infereniLal (in-fq-ren'shal), a, [< ML. 

Ua, inferonoo, + -al.] Of or pertaining to an 
inferenoe; deduced or deducible by inference. 

It is not an inferential, hut a palpable fkot, that Eng- 
land is crowded. H, Jamoe, Jr,, Trans. Sketches^ p. 15. 

The faith of Christ Is not Idcntiosl with the body of in- 
ferentieU theology which is the growth of later agoa 

Conlemporary Bee,, h, 866. 

InfsrsntiaUy (in-ff-ren'shal-i), adv. In an in- 
ferential manner; ‘\)y way of inferenoe. 

It la shown inferenttaUy that movements carrespond to 
the action of the central ncrvo-meohanlsm. 

F, Warner, Phyilosl Expression, p. 6 a 

inferilB (in-fS'ri-C), n. pi, [L., < inferi, the in- 
habitants of the infernal regions, the dead: see 
inferior, infernal,'] Among the ancient Bomana, 
saoridees offered to the souls of deceased mem- 
bers of their families. 

Inferior (in-fd'ri-or), a. and n. [ss F. infdrieur 
-Sp.Pg.<n feritk ;= It. ifjferiere, < L. iitferior, 
lower, inferior, compar. of inf erne, low, nether, 
underground, orig. a compar. Gf. 8kt. adhara, 
lower, related with ad/tae, down, beneath.] I, 
a, 1. Lower in space | situated below or in 
a lower position; subjacent: as, the inferior 
maxillary bone; the inferior limb of the moon. 

The right memhrana tympani was entirely destroyed, 
with the exception uf a narrow rim, the remains of the f ti- 
fericr and posterior portion^ the membraa 

Q, 8, HaU, Oermsn Culture^ p. 245, 

The mouth, instead of opening in the ie^erior put of 
the head, as in ooniinon sharks, wss at the extremity of 
the head, Uic Jaws Having the same bend 

ifature, XXX* 865. 

8 , Lower in grade or in any scale of reckon- 
ing; less important or valuable; of smaller 
consideration ; subordinate : as, goods of infe^ 
Hot quality; a man of inferior rank.* 

Our nation is in nothing inferiour to the Trimoh or Ital- 
ian for oopie of language, subtiltie of deuloe, good method 
pn^ortlou in 

The Imdy, or. as some love to ctil It oi»M>S»*iir nirt^ 

is wiser in its own plain way, and attends its own business 

Why he at the oluw I«»!}din^ogio of the best 
quality, when a very WejJof Mtide nm be eqn^M- 
oqitaUe? Macaulay, Oladstoue on Gbuxch andState. 

8 . In hot., growing below some other oigan. 
An Mrior is one that is Insertod below the ovara, 
or frM; an itferior ovary Is one with sdnate or superior 
calyx. Oomparc fmwvior. 


4 . In affreii.t (a)BltuatedoroosiinliifMsi^ 
the earth and Ihe sun: as. the iqfdHer]ilm8i| 
an if^erior conjunction of Mereuxy and YMMiBii 
<b) Lying below the horison: as, the li|jMsr 
part of a meridian.— 6. InsiKsid lower in pltdi* 
— 6. In satom., pertaining to the lower or 
tral surface of an insect; below; nearer the 
ventral surface than other parts.— 7. In 
ing, occupying the lower part of the shank of 
the type; standing below other type in the 
same une: as, the iitferior figures used in 
ohemioal notation.— HiHsrior antemus or ma, 
antennn or ms sltusted on the lower suilsoe of 
head.— Znlmor OOnrt (o) a court not of general juris- 
diction. (5) A court the proceedings or dmumimitions 
of which are subject to the suporriaikm or review of n- 
other court, of general Jurladionon, of the seme state. Few 
phrssea in law are more indetenninato than thia. It Is a 
weU-settled maxim that Jurisdiction Ispresumcd In favor 
of the proceedings of snperion hut not thoae at inMoa 
courts. The role originated in Englandwheretiieoonrtscf 
Chancery, Queen's (or King's) Bench, Gommon ricsa and 
Exchequer, all having an ancient oommon-law exialenca 
and general, though not identical, JnriadietiiqmwiN 
known as the superior courts ; and thedutinotlon betwomi 
them and inferior courts of speoisl or limited jurMtottmi 
was clear. In American law the term is varfonaly used, 
without an exact meaning except as afforded by m 
text-ikifbrlor tnanlii otamng, toe mi^ be- 
neath when the winglHolded walnat toe an- 

terior margin : need principally in desoribi^ thet 


abstanoea.- infnrUir wlriia 
torn., the posterior or hind wings: so oallsd hsosnae tosy 
fold n niiiir the snterior nair. 

n. n. A person who ranks below another; 
one who h(>lds a lower place; a subordinate: 
as, an inferior in qualifloations or experiefioe; 
the inferioT8 in a great household. 

It is flt I tooold commit offence to my infericre, 

ahak,, (^bdlnsk K 1. 

A person gets more by obliging his inferiour than by 
disdaining him. aeulh, Bmons, 

The man who chooses to be with his infericre is de- 
graded. J. J^. Ctorln^Belf-Cultiirap.84S. 

inferiority (in-fe-ri-or'i-ti), n. [ss F. iqfdrto- 
riU B Sp. itferioridad ss Pg. infeifioridade as It. 
iiferioritd, ( ML. iifferioriut(t^8, < L. it^erfor, 
lower : see ietferior,'} 1 . The state of being in- 
ferior, especially in degree or quality; a lower 
state or condition. 

The genuine effect of a nearer or more attentive view of 
Infinite excellency is a deqp sense of our own grant In- 
ferioHty to it. Boyle, Works, V. 154. 

I declare I always feel my inferiority almost too mnoh 
when X am wMh pecqdo vno can really talk— titt like 
that C. F, WoUein, Jupiter Ughla 

8. In loffio^ the oharaoier of a sign, name, prop- 
osition, or inforenoe which is applicable to only 
a part of the oases to which another is applica- 
ble. 

inferiorly (in-f§'ri-qr-li), adv. In an inferior 
manner, position, or relation; on or in the di- 
rection of the lower part or the inferior surface : 
as, an insect marked inferiorly with black, or 
having a band dilated inferiorly, 
infernal (in-fdr'nal), a, and n, i< ME. iitfemal, 

< OP. enfemal, irtfemal, P. infernal b Pt. fqfer- 

eMd^emal ^^.^Pg. b It. infemoJe, 

< L. il^emue, iower^^^erground, bdSmging 
to the lower regions, < ifferue, low: see 
rior,] I, a, 1, Pertaining to the lower re- 
gions, or regions of the dead, the Tartarus of 
the ancients. 

The flocking shadows pale 

Tnmp to toe ityfemaZ Jail ; 

Each fetter'd ghost slf " 


slips to his several jpave. 

JTHtofH Naffiity, L IM. 
As deep beneath to’ infernal osntra huri'd 
As from that centre to to’ etoeresl worid. 

PtlfM, lUsd, vtIL la 
O thou, whose worth toy wondloaB works procIsiBi; 
The flames, toy piety; the world, to tome; 

Though great be thy request, yet Shalt thou sae 

8. Pertaining to or resembling heU; inhabltliig 
hell; suitable or appropriate to hell or its in- 
habitants; hellish; flencLish: diabolical: as, ki- 
fernal cruelty. [Often used colloquially as an 
adjectiveof emphasis, equivalent to ouirigeom: 
as, an infernal shame; an ietfemal nuisance.] 

A goat's rough body bore a Uonk head; 

Her pitohy noetrils Ssky flames snire: 

Her gaping throat emits infert^m y^^ _ ^ ^ 

The Instmmsnts or abettors In mIi4 
Ad- 

Xd look at Him who form'd us I 


To reoonaet tosA in a form like 
He bruis'd heaeeto 


ihtifsstto' 
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atuatedintheinlddleoftheunderri^^^ 

priflidy jo(S?*%io called d<gC'<^i|y«»lafiirna3 rnmMnt, lllfijropojrteilor (in^fft-r^poB-tS^ri^), a. [<L. 

iMd M lome famUitr infmts^ loW| that is helow, 4* poatmor^ cougar. 

oxp<Mrt 0 m,eominff after: see jfOstsHor.] ffittt- 
ated below and b^nd. 
nferrible (in-f6r'i-bl), a. [< infwir) + -<6to.] 
See Weraiu. 


fthVTB^ 

Ml lafiBrMJ maiaif ~ 

iiOniiUy oiiiBiiiMd M ioroe fami 

hannlBii oojact^ contrirad to nrodoce explotloQ* for 
tts poipoM of SBMMtnstfon or otner iniiohief.--2iil!ir> 


InfMdvtH (in^es'tiv), a. [< litfesf + 4«i.] 
Troublesome; annoying. 

For Z will all thetr dilpa Inflame, wttb whom fitfMfiw 




. Styglan.~fl. bevlUih, 
Ju n. 1 
er regions. 


n. 1. AninhaUtantof 'heUorof the iow- 


Faar-dffimlL and hidden near their kedi, the oonqaar’d 
Gie£akiaU ohoke. fS^iWM^ZlIiid, ^ 161. 

InfeitiTa^ (in^fes'tlT), a. [m Pg. iatfeaUvo, < L. 
iftfeaUvuBf not festive, not agreeable, < fn-nriv. 
-f/esttoud, festive: see/esMse.] Not festive; 
cheerless : Joyless. CoSceram^ rBaze.] 


From this experiment made In two reoelTerB, ft aeema 
to be <n/5wT<W«Bat a " 


air pi^noed from ohenlee di^ pro- 
mote the alteration both of colonr and also of flrmneaa in 
i^ooeka. Boyte, Wcnfu, JV. 684. 

infertile (in-to'til), a. [ss F. iftfertile m Pg. 
infertil b It. if^ertile, < LL. i^ferHUSt not fer- 
tile, < L. 4fi- priv. -¥ fertilise fertile ; see ferfiZe.] 
Not fertile; not fruitful or productive; barren; 
sterile: as, an infertile soil; iitfertUe ideas. 


That tostanment ne’er heard, 

Strnbk by the Skllf ol baxd, 

It atrongly to awake; 

Bnt It l^i^emais soar'd, 

And made Olymmu quake. 

J)ra^fton,To Himself and the Esip. 

2. A person or thing of an infernal character 
in any sens^ or of supposed infernal appear- 
ance: snecinoally appued to a fire-ship, tor- 
pedo, infernal machine, or the like. 

This [part of the line] the commodore ordered to be In- 
oat away, for fear of hanling np another of the in- 
, ea he termed it. 

Jfen and Jfannere in Amariea, p laSi 

latenalitp (in-f dr-nar^Oi Sp. iitfemali- 

4admTg.i^fhwMkidesslt.i)^ferHaUtA; .. . . 

f>ma + The ohanoter or condition of *; 



tooranoe being of itadf, like stiff diur, an infertUe 
■oil, when pride cornea to aooroh and ^ 


mwaii vrasmi fyasuv wMsaamm 

perfeotly impenetawble. 
If we 


it,ttgrowa 

Oovtfnmmt qf the Tongut. 


re say "Man is man,” the proposition ia be- 

file Identic ia aimpy affirmed. 

6. H, LeweUf Fro^ of Life and Mind, I. ii. 6 79. 
The offspring are uiually enttrdy 

F. I>. Copeb Origm of the Fitteet^ p 189. 

[b P. infertiliU 


being infernal; hellishness. 

The wiMdlliig union of the infallibility of Heaven with 
the l^emslftp of HdL Aouw, Biimarok, II. SSL 

tnlbnutlly (in-fCr^nal-i),^ adv. In an infernal or 
devilish manner; diabolically; outrageously. 

All thia 1 psroeive ia infemaUy false. JBp. Haeket. 

isflnilO (in-fdr^’nd), n. [< It. infpmoj hell (the 

title and subject of one part of Dante’s ^*Divi- . ^ t ^ v j 

na Commedia”), < L. ittfemnSf of the lower re- infeitf (in-fest ), a. [< L. dlstur^d, 

H^trna, the lower regions : see infernal.] “Rested, u^fe, etching, ^hostile, tronble- 
Bell; the infernal regions. 


s Pg- ivferUlidade, < LL. ittferUlitai^)8, < <n- 
fertilis, not fertile: see iitfertileJ] The condi- 
tion of being infertile; unproductiveness; bar- 
renness: as, the infertility of land. 

Commonly the aame diitamperatiire of the air that oo- 
oaaioned the plague oooaaioned also file iv^trtUUy or 
noxiouineaa of the aolL whereby the fruits of the earth b^ 
came either vaiy small, or venr nnwholeaom. 

« oilg. of Mankind, p 214. 


The UAta of the town dotted and fleoked a heaving fn- 
/pmo^blankaea with their aterlike ipeoka, beyond wnioh 
tomhied the upward avalanohea of the brewera. 

IT. H, RuMmilt Hiaiv In India, J. 19. 

tllfisfO-o [Mod. combining form of L« itferuBf 
low, or iweriar^ lower,] An element in some 
recent scientific compounds, meaning Uow’ or 
Uower,’ and implying that something is below, 
on the lower side, or inferior in position or 
relation, aflyn. /Iqfefe-, Itfnh, In aoblogy theae pre- 
flM fetor to poeitlon or relation of paita not to quantity, 
qnallty, or desree- Infarth generally meana low or down 
with raferanoe to fha thing Itaelf; <n/Va- meana below or 
under aometUng else; but thia diatlnotion la not alwaya 
obaamd. Ihua, fnfkrobranohlate means having the giila 
low down; «l0ialinuiohlal would mean being below the 


nfcrtHUlterior (In^fe-ro-an-tS'ri-gr), o. [< L. 
iiferMa, low, that is below, + anterior, that is 
in front: see anterior.^ uituated below and 
in front. 

iateolmildl (in'fg-rp-brangk), n. One of the 
8, P. Froodioard. , Also i^fe* 

IMwotelW^ (te*fo.r$.b»ng'kl-W, n. pl. 
[NL.,< L. inf eras, low, that is below, + branehUe, 
gills.] SaaiienB l9ferobranohiata,2. LaireiUe, 

lafiKObnuicIllMl (in^f^r^brang'ld-an), a. and 
%a_ia a. Same as inferobranehiate, " 

Same as inferobraneh. 



some, < in, in, on, + ^featue, tot ^fedtue, <feti- 
derCf strike : sce/oedi. j Hostile ; hurtful ; mis- 
chievous; harassing; troublesome. 

Bnt with fleroe f uiy and with foroe infeH, 

Upon him ran. Sptmer, F. Q., VI. Iv. 6. 

For well She knew the wayea to win good will 
Of every wight, that were not too inM, 

aptnter, F. Q., VI. vt. 41. 

Toward othera he was ao and cmoll. 

ITolfand, tr. of Ammianua (1609). 

infest (in-festOi [< OF. (also F.) infeeter 
B Sp. Pg. iifeetar b It. Meatare, < L. infeatare, 
attack, molest, < ittfeatua, hostile: see infeatf a.] 
1. trana. To attack; molest; harasn; haunt or 
prowl around mischievously or hurtfully; at- 
tack parasitioally. 

The part of the deaert toward! the convent waa very 
much infuUd with a large ySUow home^ call'd DembSh, 
that itlnga the beaata aa weu aa men. 

Poeoekt, Deaarlptlon of the Eaat« 1 168. 
The oarea that inf$9t the day 
Shall fold their tenta like the Araba 
And aa aUently steal away. 

LangfMtWf The Day la Done. 

Thia cow was soon after stolen bya notorlont thief named 
Drao, who imfttM the neighbouniood. 

O'Curry, Auc. Zriah, IL xx. 

The eounty of Suffolk waa eapedally agitated, and the 
tomoua witch-flnder. Matthew Hopkins, pronounoed it to 
be infuua with wttohaa Xeefty, lUtlonaliam, 1. 186. 

•iflyn. To annoy, haraaa tonneot^ plague, vea mdeat^ 
overrun. 

II.t intrana. To become confirmed in evil; 
become habitually vicious. 

Their vitloui living ahamef uUy Inoreeaeth and angment- 
eth, and by a cuiaed ouatome ao grown and infatcA that a 


feB^tilL’*^)^ A* iitfaat, a., 4- 
dub; harmful; noxious. Also 

rthovni- 


-tt-OUS.] 

infeaUoua. 

The natural . 
gar aort are, unto 

Oaua'd them from out hit kingdom to withdraw. 
With this itifertiou* aldll, some othe^when. 

DatiH Tb Sir Thoa. Egerton. 

iilfei]dation(in-f4-dft'Bh9n),n. jn^'ormerlyalBo 
iffeodathn; b F. ittfdodatton b Sp. erfeadaeion 
ss Pg. enfeudaoBo b It. ittfeudasnone, < ML. in- 
/6ttaatio(n-), ( intfeudare, infeodare, confer in 
fee, < in, in, + foudunt, a feud, fee: see /ends.] 
In Enge law: (a) The act of conferring an estate 
in fee: the relation of lord and vassal estab- 
lished by the grant and acceptance of an estate 
in fee. 

The relation of the lord to the vaaaala had originally 
been settled by express engagement^ and a peraon wlahing 
to engraft himself on the nrotherhood by commendation 
or O/mudatton came to a dlatinot understanding as to the 
oondltloni on which he was to be admitted. 

Jfain#, Ancient Law, p 868. 
(h) The granting of tithes to laymen. 

A decree of the Council of Lateran, held A P. 1179, only 
prohibited what waa called the inftodation of tithes, or 
their being granted to mere laymen. 

Blaeiktt€n»t Com., 11. ill. 
infibnlata (in-fib'tl-l&t), v. f. ; pret. and pp. in- 
fibulated, ppr. inflhulating. To clasp or confine 
with or as with a buckle or padloclc; attach a 
clasp, buckle, or ring to. 
inflbnlation (in-fib-^^'slmn), h. [as F. infibu- 
lation B Pg. infibnlaydo = fi. inflbulaeione,< ML. 
*infibulatio(nr), < L. infibulara, put a olasp or 
buckle on, s in, on, + fibula, a clasp : ueeflbulaJ] 
1, The act of clasping or confining with or as 
with a buckle or padlock.— 2. The attachment 
of a ring, clasp, buckle, or the like to the sexual 


||rBt multitude cf fiie relicdoua in such amrii 


do rather chooae to rove ibroad in apoateale than 

— « . .... ‘^aervstlo*^ " ‘ 

jPuder, 

F. infeata- 


to oonfoim themselves to the obaervstion of good religion. 

Ch. Hist., Vi. 810. 


tie BlainviUe and Cuvier, an order of nudi- 
bran^ate gastropods having lamellar gills un- 
der an expanded mantle, as the families Phyl- 
UdiidaauaJHphyUidUdw. in De Blainvllle’a cIsmI- . . 

flMtion (l8f6)tiMW wen the fourthorder of Us second sec- infestatloil (m-fes-tft^shon), n. L 
non of numoiea, oompoMsd of the two tton b Bp. infeatackm b Pg. iftfcaiacSo b It. 

infeatagione, < LL. irifeatatio(n-), a molesting, 
i}?w troubUng, ^ L. infettire, molUV see if^feit, 
^atM to inolnde ^thout j , inicting or hsMuaiiig: haiM^ 

bnmdd^lmtoUierwiBe Mwmbhnglbet^^ ment; motortotior » “ "*™“ 

Toudiing the inMaaton of piratoa, he hath been care- 
ful. Baeon, Speech In the SteivCbamber, 1617. 

Infranchia’d with foU liberty eqoel to their conqueror^ 
reciea, cruel captlvi- 
our ooeat had war- 


eal forme. Xhaa extended, the order enbnoeathelam- 

PliunadkyUUdm, end 

called Itferobranckia, Mypobranekia, 


whom the Just revenge of ancient j 

tleiL and the eanaelaas infaitoHon i. 

rantably call’d over, and the long pnaorlption of many 
huudrM yean. Jfdton, Arttclei of Feaoe with the Irish. 

2. A harassing inroad; a malignant or mis- 
chievous invamon. 


AmohraicMala, iHpleurobranehia. 

M MPoiiraadiiW Cn^fg-^-brang^ki-At), a. 
and a. [< NL. itfarobranehiatua,^ L. iimrua, 
lew, that is below, 4- branbkiat, s^.] L n* 

Bhivisg tbe gills inferior in ppntion; speeifi- 
eid^, of or pertaining to ^eiiferobranehiaia. 

Jdkaiatferwainekian. 

IL a* A member of the hferdbranekiata. ^ ^ 

InfMataal (in'forf-latVral), a. [< L. ia- OTJamu, Subs, and Shad., p iss. 

jSsSa^low. thatis bUow, 4- Umu (later-), side: infiMrter (in-fes'tdr), a. One whoorthat which 
fipeleiml.l Situated below and to one side; inlests. 

S tilor and latesaL Bmiay, Anat Invert., p. ftafiarterodl (in-fes'tdrd), a. [< in-n + feateri 4- 
fflU -ajS.] Rankling; inveterate. 


boto young men eno young women, bnt In later 

chiefly upon the latter; and it la laid to be atUl In 

use in some parts of the East a 

infidel (iu'n^el), a, and n. [b F. infidile b Sp. 
Pg. infiel B It. infedele, faithless, unfaithful, 
unbelieving, < L. infidelia, unfaithful, faithless 
(LL. unbelieving, ML. also as noun, an unbe- 
liever), < in- priv. + /Idelfs, faithful: Beendelity, 
feal^A I. a. 1. without faith; unbelieving; 
disbeuevi^; especially, rejecting the distinc- 
tive doctrines of a particular religion, while per- 
haps an adherent of some other reli^on. 

The barbaiona Turk la aatlafled with spoil : 

And shall 1, being posseaa'd of what I came for, 

Frove tbe more ^de/f 

FFricker (uiid anethm)^ Love's Gura^ v. 1. 

Bpeoifically— 2. Rejecting the Christian re- 
ligion while acceptizig no other; not believing 
in the Bible or any divine revelation: used es- 
pecially of persons belonging to Christian com- 
munities.— 8. Due to or manifesting unbelief. 

wSSy^^?^* 1 740. 

n. n. 1. An unbeliever; a disbeliever; one 
who denies the distinctive tenets of a particular 
religion. 

And aore we war offeryd tp be dryff in to Berbaria, 
where Dwellyfii ower Mortell Enimya as Turkey Mam- 
nolnka, SamuorniL and other iiiddalyt. 

Twki^Um, Diarie of Eng. Travel], p. 69. 
Now, infidd [Bhylobk], 1 have thee on the hip. 

8Aak., M. of V., IVx 1. 

On her white hreeet a speridliig oroae ahe worA 
Which Jews might kiia end UMOa [Mohammedans] 
adorn Papa, cf the L, IL 7. 

now began to threaten the 


The expertenoee of remorie and honor I was undergo- 
ing were diabolic if^efeariofu, rather then any legitimate 
opamtlonofthelllvtoej ' 


with the Judgment of God for their contempt of Hie mea- 
aageandHlameMeiiger. Bnaye, Brit,XVl 649. 

Bpeoifically— 2. A disbeliever in religion or 
divine revelation in general; espeoially, one 
who denies or refuses to believe in me Christian 
religion while aooepting no other ; one who re- 
jects the inspiration of the Bc^tures, or tbe 
divine origin and autiiority of Cnristiaiiity as 
revealed in the Bible. 

Have mersy upon aU Jewa Toilm InMala^ and Hwetfea. 

BaabqflSmmon Mgir, ObUeotfS Good Friday. 


an In fmM low, one who violated fealty. 

XhA word iii^ilbgananiOy Died in oppr^om. Itmur 
UMn tfthirn dlMl^w in oiie’i own religion 
to e n otha r {m a OhrlitiMi in ?iow of a 



dhi^ wWe ha aooepta Chrlitlanity aa a divinely re- 
Toalad religion^ nor to one who ie in avowed donbt rem^t- 
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^^laoe in a file; arrange in a file or rank. 

toiai(in'fil),e.f. [<<ni+;iJZi,e.] To fill in; 
fill. 

The iropreMioni have been produced by the inMtd 
traoki end buxrowingi of marine animals. 

0$ol, Mag., K. B., IV. 89. 
infilling (in'fil-ing), n. [Verbal n. of inflll, e.] 
That vwch fills in^ or has been made to occupy 


after havint traveraed a vait 
return fronoehindto itaorigii 
ram^tlon. which is entirely 




unbounded Juat aa the smfaoe of a . 

apeoi or theolronmferenoeof a eirdelaunl 


Miraer pe neMve in form, but dUb§lintr is positive in 
its implioatlon that one aotoally refoaes to belike : the 
tmMfttiaroalyfaUstobdievircBe^ UtMimr 

is almost ways genei^ apphrii^ to Ohrlsttanity as a 
whole; disMisiwrls spaouio. out has a wider range of pos- 
Bible applioation^; as. a diUMiever In the divine i^t of 


Unim A dakt bdieves in a God, but denies the fSot or 
possibility of a revelatton. An aihM denies we existenoe 
of a God. An ctynosMs denies (a) any possible or 0) any 
a^nid knowledge oonoeming God ana a future life. A 
dNipMe either doubts whether any truth or j^olple can 
philoBO|^oally established or, speolflAfi; doubts the 
truth of ul propositions in toe field of rdigion. 
thtnktfj though molfenslve by derivation, Is opjmbriouidiy 
used, the freedom of thinking being held to be bwleasness 
or lioense. Kone of these words draws the line distinctly 
between honesty and dishonesty in the treatment of the 
evidences of Christianity, 

The Saxons were InfldOt, and brought In with them Di- 
versity of Idols, after whose names they gave Appdlations 
to the several Days of the Week. Bohr, ChronloleB, p. 8. 

I lovd to consider an it^tdoL whether distinguished by 
the title of deUt, atheitt, or Jir§§‘thinker, in three ditt erent 
lights: in his sulitudeii^ his afiUetlpnA ai^ his last mo- 
Ac ‘ 


cavities or vacant places of any kind or dimen 
sions: same as 

The skeleton is more or less extensively composed of 
phosphate of lime, with the chambers occupied, through- 
out or In part, by phosphatlo ifdiUing. 

Amar. Owlogitt, I. 266. 

infilm (in-film'), fi. A HinA •¥ To cover 

with a film, as in gfiding. 
infilter (in-fil'tSr), v. t [= F. infiltrer ss Sp. 
Pg. inflltrar b It. inflltrare; as in-2 -f- 
To filter or sift in. 

infiltrate (in-fil'trftt), o.: pret. and pp. infil- 
tratedf ppr. infiltraHng. [C<n-2 + filtrate, Gf. 
infilter A 1. intrana. To pass by filtration ; per- 
colate through pores or interstices. 

The water ir^UraUi through the porous rook. 

AddSSn, XtavelB in Italy. 

n. i/tane. To pass into or through the pores 
or interstices of; filter into or through. 


dictofi and Tatler, No. 111. 

By night an atkeist half bdieves a God. 

Young, Night Thoughts, v. 172. 
He on the thought-benighted skiptis beamed 
Manifest Godhead. 

CoMctye, Beliglous Musing^ L 8L 

infidelity (in-fi-del'i-ti), n. ; pi. infideliUee (-tiz). 
[< F. ivfi^litd B Fr. infiMiiai b Sp. infidelidad 
B Pg. infidelidade » It. WedeUU, infedem, 
infidelitd^ unfaithfulness, unbelief, < L, infideli^ 
ta(U)af unfaithfulness, i it^deliaf unfaithful, 
unbelieving: seeinfidelJ] 1. Lack of faith or 
belief; unbelief; 'disbelief : with reference to 
the essential tenets of any religion. 

The promyses of God can notbe disapointed by mannei 
if^fUdUe, as B. Taule saith. 

Bp. Oardiutr, Explication, fol. 78. 

That the fume of an Agath will avert a tempest, or the 
weeilng of a Ohrsrsoprsae make one out of gold, as some 
have delivered, we are yet 1 oonfesse, to believe, and in 
that InfiMUif are likely to end our daya 

Sir T, Broume, Fse^ Epid, (KMdJb it 5. 

Specifically—^ 2. Disbelief in revealed religion; 
rejection of the doctrine of inspiration of the 
Scriptures or of the divine origin of Christian- 
1^ ; or, yet mora broadly, disbelief in all forms 
ofi "* * 


lief in the possibility of extramundane knowleage. 

I hear with sorrow • • . that a very antl-ohrlstian arti- 
cle has crept in toe last number of the Edinburgh Review. 


8. Breach of trust ; unfaithfulness to a charge 
or an obligation; dishonesty; disloyalty; de- 
ceit: as, the infi/deUty of a mend or a servant. 

1 have had. In twenty years’ experienoi^ enough of the 
mowMntjro^^oei|^toe caprices of fortune^ . . . and 

Str W. TmpU, Memoirs from the reaoe in 1697. 

The iafidoiUUa of the post-offloe% both of England and 
fiteioe^ are not unknown to you. 

Jgfermm, Ooirespondenoe, 1. 826. 

Bpeoifioally— 4. Unfaithfulneas to the mar- 
riage-vows; adultery. 

TOO muoh Indulgenoe has been thown to the extrava- 
ganoa dishonesty, and domestio fa/fdslity of men of wit. 
iMfi Jdin BuutO, In Lady Holland's Sydney 

l 2 llWldt(in-feid'),f;.A [< fn-i+JleW.l To in- 
olose. as a piece of land; make a field of. 

l2lfi!^(in'fdld),a. [<f9ii+jdohf.l Underorop; 
noting arable land which is still k^t under 
crop: distinguished from au^ld. [I^otch.] 

The rloh inJUld ground prodnoed spontaneously rib 
grass, whito ydlow. and red Clover, with the other_planta 
of which otttie are rondest. Edinburgh Beo., GXLy. 196. 

i]|-fi3ia(in'ffild),n. l<ini Afield.’] Inhoac-kalA 

See^kt. fi., 8. 

in fliWi (in fl'fi-xl). [L.: in, in; fieri, become 
(here as a noun, beoomixw), used as pass, of 
/ao0ra,mBke, do: see^AJ In process; yet in 
the making: said of legal proceedings which, 
though aotoally pending, nave not yet been 
oom^eted, and therefore may yet be moldcNi as 
aooufaey and juitioe require. 


toe springs and rivers of that helgb 
tslned and recorded. 

T. Bailey Denton, Banitaiy Engineering, p. 26. 
infiltrate (m-firtrat),n. [< infiltrate, v. Cf.fif- 
frato, n.] That which infiltrates; speoificauy, 
ini^afkol., the substance which passes into the 
tissues to form a morbid aooumulation, as the 
fat of fatty infiltration. 

infiltration (in-fil-tr&'sh^), n. [b F. infiltra-^ 
Uon B Sp. infiltradon rs Pg. infllwa^So Bit, ki- 
JUtraeione; as infiltrate + -km.] 1. The act or 
process of infiltrating. 

The landdips are occasioned by injatroHma of water 
Into ground wnioh retains it in grm quantity. 

Tnna in J. C. Brown'e RebouMBonent in Franca P- 249. 

8, In pathol, , a morbid condition of any portion 
of tissue produced by the accumulation in it 
of substances introduced from without : distin- 
guished from doffeneratim, where the substance 
abnormally present is produced from the tissue 
itself through faulty metabolism.— 8. That 
which infiltrates; a fluid, or matter carried by 
a fluid, which enters the pores or cavities of a 
body. 

Gsloarcous iidHtratione fllUng the oavlttes of other 
stones. Kinoan, 

Albuminous. infUtratloiL Rime as ekmdy eweUing 
(which sae^ under chmdy).— Amyloid infiltratton. Bsme 
as lardaeeoue dieeatie (which aee, under fordaosowr).— Fat- 
ty infiltration, the depoilt in the cells of globules of faA 
taken up hy the cell from without, and not formed by the 
dmneratlon at the proteld substance of toe o^ 

Innnltant (in-fln'i-t^t). a, [< ML. itfini- 
fan(t-)8, ppr. of inflnitare, mfinitate: see inflni- 
toto.1 In logic, applied to a sign of negation 
whien is closely oonneeted with a generafterm, 
as the non in non-existent, 
influitaxy (in-fln'i-t^ri), a. [< infinite + -ary.] 
Pertaining to infinite quantity..aifl]iitai 7 |Nrop- 
ertr of a nmotion, in math., a property bdoiik^ to 
the mnetion when the variable becomes infinite.— ofini- 
taxytyM of fs, a quantity having a finite ratio to /»;/'« 
when m Deoomee Infinite. 

Infinitate (in-fin'i-tat), V, A ; pret. and pp. <n- 
finitatedu ppr. infinitating, L< ML. inflnitare 
(Abelard), negate, mark as infinite, < L. infini- 
fU8, infinite: see inanity.] To render infinite ; 
in hgie^ to negate oy attaching a sign of nega- 
tion to: said particularly of terms, as objects 
of the action, and also of propositions, 
infinitation (in-fiu-i-tfi'shon), n. [< infinitate 
4- -km.] The act or result of inflmtating. 
Infinite (in'fi-nit), a, and n, [< ME. i^nite^ 
infyrMte s F. infini b Pr. infinit, eetfenit s Sp. 
Pg. It. infinite, < L. infinitua, boundless, un- 
listed, 'mthout end, endless, indefinite, < in- 
priv. 4- finitua, bounded, ended : see finite,"] I. 
a. 1. Immeasurablyor innumerably great; so 
great as to be absolutely incapable of being 
measured or counted, space is the most fsmfllar 
example of an object ordinarily conceived to be infinite. 
Anaximander ana other early Gredk pbiloaophefi appear 
to Imve cidled this unboundea, and tha Laan in- 

finUwm is a translation of this Greek word. The two 
Ideaa that of the Immeuorahle and that of the unbound- 
ed, were oonfused by the early Gredca, and also by some 
modem philosopheri, es Rcdmee and HegdL Ordinary 
geometry regeros spaoe as both unbounded and im- 
measurable: but toe taypotheeis of modem 
oonoeming toe properties of spsoc^ caUsd * 


ematlos to call the surface of a pea Ontoeotlmr 

hand, geometera conceive that if from an unbounded and 
immeaaurable (Infinite) right line a small part be out 
off, what lemalna, having two termlnala, ia bouidod hut 
immeasurable; and In ordinary aa In matoematloal lan- 
guage such a line would be called kpMs. Thua,toeuBnil 
and mathematioal meaning of the word ftyMs depertafkom 
the auggestion of Ite etymology. Mathematloiane speak of 
the ratios of infinite Quantifies ; such an szpiession sup* 
iposed of poses that toe arrangement at toe units or elements re- 
through- mains essentially unchanged in the meesorement Thus, a 
line two inches long, oompiiilng an Infinity of points, nmy 
be said to have twice aa many points as one which mea- 
sures only one inch and also oompriaet an infinity of pointa: 
but this only means that the former multitnoe appeere 
twice as great as toe latter when toe points are not com- 
pletely disintegrated. Bo orders oTkijlfiay ere spoken cA 
{Sen ir^niteetmal.) These exproseions have led metej^- 
alclans to suppose that toe infinite quantity at the mallie- 
maticians is not the maximum, and consequently la uot 
truly infinite. But the points of a line, however Snort, eea 
be Inought into a one-to-one correspondenoe with tfaoseof 
all mace— that ii, for every point in aU raaoe there Is a 
dlstluot and separate point In the line, ana that altlioBgb 
the space considered have an infinite multltnde of dtmen- 
Bions; Bothatthemultitadeof points Inallneistheineat- 
est possible quantity. Mathemattolans distinguish, now- 
ever, two kinds of infinity. The multitude of finite whole 
nurnben may be said to be infinity since the oonnting cf 
them cannot be completed. But toe mnltltude of jpofiiti 
upon a llne^ which ocffTeqKmds to the mnltltude oTunm- 
beri expremlble by an Infinite series of dedmalA Is In- 
finitely greater. In that It cannot be hroimht Into a one- 
to-one correspondence with the forroer. lx oo repreeents 
the former multitude, 10^ will represent the lattsr, so 
that the former Is analogons to a lo^thmlo Inflnlta at 
Infinite of order sero. Theformer k said to tmtouMupwity 
or dieeretely infinite, the latter property or eofiNnuouiityki- 
finite. 

In toe extension of spsoe-oonstmetton to the inftnitoly 
great, we must distinguish between unboundednem and iii- 
fintte extent: the former belongs to the extent-ralaticiia 
the latter to the meaeure-relatlons. 

Biemann, Hypotheses at toe Basse of Qeometn (tr. by 
[W. K. CUffordX lU. 1 2. 

8. AU-embracinff; lacking nothing; the great-' 
eer^oBsible ; perfect ; absolate ; applied <mly to 

Bat shining with such vast, snch various UghA 
As speaks the Hand that form'd them [Bhm 

Prior, Bolomom L 

That which Is conceived as abaolnte and ftytnki must he 
conceived as containing within ittSlf the snm not only cf 
all actual, but of all possible modes of being. 

JktnertAUmitoofRdS^^ 

8. BonndleBi; unbounded; endlesg; without 
limit: interminable, in this sense toe entfiMe of a 
pea is infinite, while a plane of ImmsaanreUe extout whose 
continuity ia interropted by one small hole is finitei (Bare, 
except by confusion with deL 1 (which seeXl 
Tbe^env^nmmt cf spaM is and 

.. A, ^nt If any 


must he necessarily other porfions of space. 

limited space has r ' " * " 

ited by iChat coni . 

finite space is continued by an environment of 6paoe, and 

ivironmentvthe 


I space has space for its environment It Is not Um- 
' It bat oonfinued by It Any possible limited 


. Belf-envi 


the whole of specs Is . 

oharactoristlo of the infinite. 

W,T. Barrie, Philos. In OutUncb I la 

4. By hyperbole, indefinitely extensive; be- 
yond oiir powers of measuring or reekoniiig. 
Grstlano qN»ks an infinite deal of nothing. 

Shak.,lk.alY.,tl, 
What a piece of work Is a man! How noble In reason t 
how in faculty 1 Shak., Haml^ IL 1 

Han differs from man ; generation from generation; na- 
tion from nation. Education, station, sex, aga so 
tal aasoda ti ont produce infinae shades of vanety. 

Maeaulay, Mill on Govern 

6. [Tr.Gv. did/Morof: seoaorkrA] In 2o^, mod- 
ified, as a term, by a sign of negation — 
twlngyS being in whose mode of existenoe there Is now- 
feet; spsoiflealiy (the /things Being}. God ; the abootato 
Deity.— infinite dadmsL a dwtonid which li Intorml- 
nata or which may be earned to infinity. Thu%it the di- 
ameter of a circle be 1, the elronmferenoe la 8.14169116, 
eta, csTTied to infinity.— Infinite iltitreii, dtflito^ 

terms of which go on inereanng or diminishing without 
coming to an end. See eeriee.mSan. Bodndleaa hnmee- 
aurable, lUiroltabhib Intarminahle^ umltleaa un- 

bonnded. 

n. n. Anything which is infliiite,in any gfiUM. 
Sel^^^°the a^ul^BMty ^ ^ the Infinite 

The notolngnem of the finite la dne to an Implidt eon- 
sdoasneBSonhe Jtylfi<k.tliat.la_iMhur wlfhln iSeSt 


i ItginUe that la rtalim within fheRjM 
J, CM 114 innitimof toe WbM 


The finite is relative to oometoltif else: toe ityliifis Is 
F.H, BreAv, Btoioid fitnmi^Ti- 


self-related. 


Suclldeen geametrf, makes upoee 
suppoam that a point prooeedtng along a 



The being of toe mur be a conadoiiBneaa hnt 8 

la not owconsokmanesa noMsonrs rdated to 8 as toe 

Ks&'jsssssvxxsstsr-* 

B . . AriMM IM M IlM. 



•id tiMB im “A iii«dl«tor If rtQBiNd" ; upon whldh he 
givee ttM fSntlflii tbftfc the both of the world In 

veoik end In time and In diviaion. li never before the re- 
grejiiM, or ivogmui^ bat In it Thte tmth then lie* in 
file lifhtljr amended oonoo^n of the fn^te. Thoa 
one miaanderatonda himaelf ft he imaginea that he can 
think the ai whatever kind it may b& aa aome- 

thing objeofively preaent and complete^ and independent 
ol the regreaiiia> 

Soluimlumtr, Will, tr. by Haldane and Eempei U. 115. 

If Zero ii the ajgn of a vaniihed quantity, the InftniU ia 
the aign of that Continaity of Existence which haa been 
kMIy divided into diaorete parts in the aflixiiig of limits. 

G. R» Lewei, Froba. of Life and Mind, IL vi. 1 5. 
<et) A large number ; a crowd. 

nieir gates are walled vp ; and there are of 

Mar-like oonogianfona passing to and fro in the Citie. 

Purekoif Pilgrimage^ p. 42a 
Ooda defend me^ 

What mnltitades they arc^ what in/lnUeM/ 

FUteh^r, fiondooa iU. A 

iPltlllllttlo Of inhllltM, a name given by Ihr. Wallis to 
a method Invented by him for the summation of infinite 


3084 

Jnat w he himself forma an i^finiUaimaUy amaU part 
ne^ BO his personal inowledM la utterly in- 


infinitiemt (in-fi-nigh'^n), ft. 
< L. itiifiniUo(n^)f bounali 


illlUtely (in'fi-nit-li), arfv. Innumerably; im* 
meaeni^ly ; incomparably ; in the highest oon- 
eeivable de^e : often used in hyperWe : as, 
to be if^nitely obliged for favors. 

1 am a abidier, and a bachelor, lady ; 

And such a wife aa you 1 could love ittffnitay. 

FfefeAef,£ttleaW&e,l.d. 

We know that a good constitution ia inHnUap better 
than the beat despot, MaeatUapt Milton. 

Xaitter ia ooneduded not to be infiniUtu divisible. 

A. DanUUt Prin. of Ph)'a, p. IM. 

Illflilitenani (in'fi-nit-nes), n. The state of be- 
ing infinite ; infinity; immensity. 

Let na always bear about us such impreaalons of rever- 
enoe. and fear of God, that we may humble onraelves be- 
fore nia AlmightinesB, and express that Infinite distance 
between his ivjinilUtiMit and our weakneaaea. Jer . Topfor. 

If we consider the quality of the person appearing, that 
be was no other than the eternal Son of God, how ought 
we to be wnmt with wonder and astonlahment at the ta- 
rn of the divine condeaoention ! 


of the nnlverie^ 

commensarate with the sum total of exii^noe, 

J. Ot^ Evenings with Skeptloa, IL 18. 

[sa OF. 

^ „ jessness, infinity, < <n- 

finituHj boundless: see infinitB.'] Infinitation; 
negation. 

For what joy la so great but the oonoelpt 
Of falling to hli Infinitum 
Of blacke Non-essence will confound It atreightf 

BaviMt Wittes PUgrti^e, p. 2a 

inflnitiTEl (in-fin-i-H'TS.! or in-fin'i-ti-Vbl), a. 
[< injiniiM>e + -of.] In pFrom., of or beloni^ 
to the infinitive. 

To all verbs, then, from the Anglo-Saxon, to all baaed 
on the uncorrupted infinitival items of Latin verbs of 
the first co^ngation, and to all substantives, whenceso- 
ever ipruug, we annex -able only. 

F. Matt, -Able and Beliable^ p. 47. 

inflnltiTa (iu-fin'i-tiv}, a. and ft. [s F. 
tif 89 Pr. infitUtiu^ enjmiUu a Sp. Pg. It. ift^ftf- 
Uvo B I). tnfinitivuB s G. Dan. Sw. inflnitiv, < 
LL. infiniiivuSf unlimited, indefinite (modus 
infiniUvus or simply inJiniUvua^ the infinitive 
mode), < L. inflntius, unlimited: see inflnitcJ] 
X. d. In pram., unlimited; indefinite: noting 
a certain verb-form sometimes called the In- 
finitive mode. See II. 

n. ft. 1. In gram,, a certain verb-form ex- 
pressing the goneral sense of the verb without 
restriction in regard to person or number, as 
English give, German geben, French donner, 
Larin dare, Greek diddpoi, in the grammar of Lat- 
in and of the moat familiar modern languagea. It ia used 


JlNttfiMat of t 


Sharp, Works, 1. xL 


typed prefixed prep^tlon, as to in English, xu (a English 
to) in Germatu ue (a English at) in Scandinavian, da (* of *) 
or d C to') in French, and so on : but theprepoaltiou is no 
part of the infinitive. In the old mmmara, and in many 
recent onea, it ia called a utoda; tot the term is objec- 
tionable, and is going out of use. Abbreviated if|f. 

2t. An endless quantity or number ; an ii^ty . 


inftnitfifilnial (in'fi-ni-tes'i-mal), a, and n, [as 
F. in/itUtMmal s Sp. Pg. infinitesimal ss It. 
infimtesimale, < NL. inftnitesimalis, infinitesi- 
mel, < infinitesimus (fern, injinitesima (> It. In- 
JUUtesima s Pg. inflnitesima b F. infimtisimo), 
•e. pars, an infinitesimal), a quasi-ordinal nu- 
meral, a term of an infinite convergent series 
which is preceded by an infinite number of 
terms, hence infinitmy small, < infinitum, a 
quasi-cardinal, neut. of L. i^nitus, infinite: 
see infinite. For the ordinal termination, cf. 
centesimal, millesimal, etc.] I. a. Infinitely 
or indefinitely small; less than any assignable 
quantity. 

The distanoe between them may be either Infinite or 
OMtuimal, ucoordlug to the moMore uaed. 

H. Sptnevr, I’rin. of PsyohoL 

Its [taomeqpethy's] leaders have long oeaaed to insist 
upon ir^niUMimal dossge is an essential principle of 
fiSitment Pop, SeL Mo.,X7i£ 687. 

IMBIiSglinai iglliiroriiiatiOiL see tra/ntfofrnatwn, 

XL ft. In math,, a fictitious quantito so small 
that by successive additions to itself no sensi- 
Ifie quantity, such as the unit of quantity, 
could ever be generated, if a is a finite quantity, 
and i aa InflnitMlinal, we alweys assume a -f 4 « a, a fun- 
damental prapoiitlon of the inflniteslmal calculus; but 
whether this is because the infinitesimal is a flotitioas 
quantity strictly toto, or because equality is used in a 
Marallsed aenae in which this is true, is a question of 
Ibgto, ooDoernlog which mathematicians are not agreed. 
Most writers use the method of UnUta (which sec^ under 
Hing)k which avoids this and other difficulties. It is as- 
sumed that aU the mathematical operatSoni can be per- 
formed on these quantUfee. Every power of an InfinltMl- 
malia infinitely smaller than any inferior power of the same 
tolittitestmal. (See L) Any infinitesimal may be 

assumed as abase or standard, by comparison with which 
the magnitudes of others are enimated. Ike base itaelf 
la aald to be cf the first order Ite square of the second 
ordii^ its cube of the third order, etc. Finite quantities 
•re of the aero order of infinitesimals, and infinite quan- 
tttiia are geneiMlly of negative ordera The logarithm of 
any infinitahmil of a finite order is of order aeroh elthongh 
It la Infinite. In like manner, in every order of infinitesi- 
audB there are qnantitiea infinitely greater and qaanti- 
Mea Infinitely smaller than the power of the baae of that 
The aqoare, onbe^ etc., of an infinltealmal of the 


Fie, that the q>yrit of a single ma 
Should oontradict innumerable 
Fi^ that infiniHuea at forces can 


wills; 


lor miy eifect what one conceit fulfllla 

0. Markham, Sir IL Grlnuile. p. 60. 
ffif riu yHiMti liifliiltivi. See kUtoHeol, A 

(iu-fiu^i-riv-li), adv. In gram,, in 
the manner of an infinitive, 
inflnlto (in-fi-nS^t 9 ), a* infinite, q. v.] 

^ muHc, pei^tuai, as a canon whose end leads 

F. infinitude, < 


back to tne toginning. 
infinitude (in-fin^i-tud!), n. 


I. in 


BHOOfdwiuasains of the aero order: yet there is nothing 
peoUUerabont these infinitesimals; any one of (hem might 
lave baen taken aa the bese, and then ita square would 
have been reckoned as of the eeooqd order, while the Infl- 
ia oompariion with which it was of the aero 
r would now appear aa of the infinite order. 

to are o o m p oeed of finitee in no other sense than 
I are ecBsposed cf lujfiiitefifiieiiL 

Dr. Foarih Beply to Lettmlta. 

(In^fl-ni-tesM-mfil-i), adn. By 
iMiHiPwwiwipw I in infinitely gmall ^nritiea; 
.Ihsgn, jartont Of in un inwiiteiiinal 


sec infinite,'] 1. The state or qualitv of being 
the matest possible, or inconceivably great: 
as, the infiniUide of power or grace. 

And thou the third subsistence of Divine Infinitude, il- 
lumining Spirit, the joy and solaoe of created miiun. 

jrifton, Beformatlon in Eug., it. 

Snch wide and undetermined prospects ire as pleaiing 
to the fancy as speculations of eteniity or infinUado are 
to the understanding. Spmtator, No. 412. 

2. Infinite extension; infinity; innumerable or 
immeasurable quantity: as, an infinitude of 
space or of stars. 

We tee all the good lenie of the age cutout, and minced 
into almost an infinttudo of disttnotioni. 

Additfon, Spectator. 

The imfinitude of the nnlverse, in which our i^stem 
dwindlee to a gmin of sand. 

Acmner, Speech, Oambridga Aug, 27, 1846. 

inflnitnple (in-fin'i-tfi-pl), a, [< infinite + 
•uple, as in duple, quadrupU^fti,] Multiplied 
an infinite number of rimes. WoUasion, [Bare.] 
infinity (in-fiu>ti), n. its F. infinite b Pr. 
infinitat, enfenttat s Sp. infinidad as Pg. 4ft- 
finidade s It. infinitd, Ch, iffinita{U)s, bound- 
lessness, endlessness, < infmtus, boundless, 
endless: see infinite,] 1. Tne condition of be- 
ing infinite or the greatest possible; immea- 
surableness; innumerability: perfection: as, 
the infinity of God; infinity of duration. 

One whose eternity peseeth si time, snd whose infinity 
psiseth sU nombre, that is slmightye. 

»?. Jfow,Workap.68& 

If we dare not tmst God witli the droumstance of the 
event, and stay his leiiura ... we disrepute the Uf^niiy 
of bis wisdom. Jar. Teyfor, Works (ed. 1886X X 86. 

This endless addition or addibUity . . . of numbers . . . 
is that . . . which givea us tbe Clearest and most distinot 
ideaoffqtogy. LcoiM^ Humau Understanding, IL xvl. 6. 

2, Unlimited extengion; figuratively, exhaugt- 
less quantity or number: as, inconceivable 4ft- 
finity; an infinity of details. ' 

Here hie been that 4i|^g of strangen 1 

B, donum, Devilla an Ass, v. L 
Adcn’d with an IMitos cf ststaea pfotoias, itataly 
snmmaUe sdaqnca 


lufinuuT 

In an ie^Mtiy of iliings thus rclaiive, a mind whlchmaei 
not infinitely can see noOiiiig fully. 

Shaftedmiry, Momlista li* f 4, quoted ia FowImt, p, 111 

3. Inpeom., the part of space at an infinite dig. 
tanee from the part ehiefly considered. Owini 
to the meohanioal properties of thestraight line, the moii 
important mode of geometrical transfonnation is thal 
which transforms every straight line Into a straight line, 
ita position oidy being clumged. But this transfonns thi 
psix of space at infinity into a plane, just as in a pcnpeo< 
live view of an unbounded plane the infinitely distant perti 
are compressed into a line. Henca mathematloianB Mi* 
erally speak of tbe oi If^ngg, or the line ni 4i|to<h 

in a plane. In analytical geometry the plane at infinity u 
best considered as two oolnoldent planes, fastened togetha 
at an imafldnary nodd circle, and oonstitatinga degenenh 
sphere called the ophero at irfinUy, (Bee abomU, n,, &; 
Zti the theory of fnnotiona, the most important mode • 
transformation of the plane is one which preaervea th< 
magnitudes of dl anglak and this transforms the infinite 
ly distant parti of the plane into a point; henoA in that 
branch of mathematioi, theiMfnt at Is spoken of.-.- 

Infinlty plug, lu elect,, a plug in a resistance-box wbioli 
when removed from its seat opens tbe clronit (makes the 
resistance infinite). 

infirm (in-fdrm'), a, [< ME. infirm, < OF. 4ft- 
firm, ei^erm, anferm, emfarm, F. infirme s Pr. 
efmn, cft/eriftsSp. Pg. enformo^li, infermo, 
inftrmo, < L. infirmus, not strong or firm, < 4ft- 
priv. + flrmuH, strong : see firm,J 1 . Not firm, 
stable, or strong; lacking stability or solidity ; 
faltering; feeble: as, an infirm support; an 4ft- 
firm judgment. 

Theaonne . • . may . . • natby tbeffi^rmelyhtof hii 
beemes breky ti or peroen the Inward etitrsiles of the erthe. 

Chaueer, DoSthius, v. meter 1 
Lady M, Infirm of pnipose t 

Give me the daggers. Shak,, Macbeth, U. A 
Infirm the stalks, nnsolid are the leaves. 

Pryden, tr. of Ovid’s Metamoiph., xv. 807. 

He who fixes on false principles treads on ground. 

South, Sermons. 

Bpeoifically— 2. Not sound in health; impaired 
in health or vitality; enfeebled; weak: as, 4ft- 
firm in body or oonstitntioTi. 

Here I stand, your dave, 

A poor, GOirm, weak, and despis'd old man. 

Shak,, Lon, iiL A 
The nnhedthful east^ 

That breathes the spleen, and searches ev'ry bone 
Of the infirm, is wholesome air to thee. 

Covtper, TCdL W* 886. 

8. Voidable; obnoxious to legal objection that 
may destroy apparent efficacy. vByn. i. VacUlat- 
Ing, wavering, shaky.— A Enfeebled, dwilltat^ siokly, 
decrepiiv ahaokly. 

inflrmt (in-fdrm^, v, t [< F. inflrmer s Pr. 
enfermar, enfirmar ss Sp. Pg. enfermar, infirmar 
as It. infirmare, < L. infirmare, make infirm, 
weaken, ML. also be infirm or sick, < infirmus^ 
infirm : see infirm, a,] 1. To weaken; eiuecble* 

If they be strong, you do what you can to fnfiffin their 
sIrAigth. y. JSb'agrord, Letters (Parker Soo., 18A 

2. To make less firm or certain ; render doubt- 
ful, questionable, or dubious. 

Some contrary n>lrits will object this as a suffictatt rea^ 
son to infirm au tnoae points. Raieigh, T 


J 


JbtoH Vov. U, 1644. 


This Is mtUfimied because we read how God doth seem 
in some things to alter his will, before not determinM, tot 
dependant upon man’s behaviour. 

J, Bradfijrd, Letters (Parker Soo., 1868), IL 18Qi 
Sooratea,. . . professing to affirm nothing, but to 
that which was affirmed by another, hath exactly expreiMed 
all the forms of objection, fallacy, and redaigutlon. 

Baetm, Advancement of Learning, it 284.' 

inilrmarert (iii-f6r'mM6r},ft. [<ML.4Mj^ar4- 
U8 (see infirmarkm) Hh E. -erX.] Same as 4ftjflr- 
ftiar4aft. I, Campbell, St. Giles Leot., Ist ser., 
p. 78, 

lnfiviii;ft.rin.y (lu-ffir-m&^ri-an), n. [< ML. i 
marius (as defined) (see infirmary) + - 
officer in a monastery who has charge 
quarters for the sick. 

Antony de Madrid . . . had to nurse St Stanidans in 
bis last filnesa ss infirmarian of Sant' Andrea. 

Hftifat,Kotka,p,BS, 
Ihe Community iFtbrea dea fioolea ChrdtiennaaL which 
during the whole time of the war had sent five hundred In- 
Jlrmartent into the batfla fielda 

Quarterly Rev„ CL2C1L 864. 

IsfinnarF (in-ffir'm^-ri), ft.: pi, inflrmariee 
(-rifi). [Formerly e^fermerie, by apheresig fer^^ 
nuiry,fermcry,fefmory, firmary, etc. (gee/eme- 
fw); < OF. ettfermerie hUofemmie), F. iifirme^ 
ficss Pr. efifermeria, mrmaria s Sp. en^rmeria 
89 Pg. enfirmaria as It. infermeria, < ML. infir^ 
marium, an infirmary or hospital (of. ittfirmatiue, 
m,, one in charge of the si^), < li. iifirmue, in- 
firm: see 4ft>lrfft, a.] A plaee for the treatment 
of the infirm, or persons suffering from disease 
or injury. 

Here, In thefarthest Nook of the Meadow, ia alttUeBiu- 
qnetting House; ^erelBnpBOffletlmeBinBnmmer,andl 
make Use of it, aa an Jifirmary, U my at my Wmttybe 
taken U1 with any InfaetioBa Disaaaa. 

jr. Msfaegb tr. of OoUoquto et Enffimna L SOA 
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iBflmuuT 

Moft portioiilarijr^Ca) A gtiunid luNtpltid for fhe tadiab- 
ItontiolA unill towi 4 or for tlio membon of an InitltatloD, 
■I a ooDvent or ioho^ <b) A bnmn or olBoe for 
tom aid tiid adTioe to outdoor pattonto in general, or for 
the treatment^ ipeoial Infirmltlee or deformlttei, aa of 

inilniiatiTat a. [m F. 

aa if^rm + -ative^ weakening; tending 
to make void. Cotgrave. 
inllniiatom (in-f dr^mar^ [Alaoii^rmi- 

tory; < ML. infirmatanum, also fnjirmitorium, 
an inflrmai^, CL. ittfirmua, indrm; see ififlrm, 
a.] Aninfinnary. 

ThB If^rmUory where the ilok lay waa payed with vi^ 
rlom colour’d marblea. ifeelva^ IMary, Jan. 2^ 1646. 

inllxlllitF (in-fdr^mi-ti), n. ; pi. i^flmitha (-tiz). 
[< M£. iii/fnatfd, < OF. ertfemiete^ evtfermeteitf 
F. iitfirmiU n Pr. ettfameiat, iftfemetat as Sp. 
eitfermedad s Pg. evtfermidade a It. iv^ermiih^ 
< L. izmnnity, < infirmtia, infirm: 

aeelf^m.] 1. Tne state of beinginfirm; weak- 
ness ; espeoiaUy, an unsound or unhealthy state 
of the body; a malady: as, the inflrmiUea of age. 

A oertaln man waa there which had an infirmity thirfy 
and eight yeara John y. & 

2. Awei^ess; failing; fault; foible. 

We then that are atrong ought to bear the infirmiiieaot 
the weak, and not to pleaae ouraelyea. Horn. zy. 1. 

We cannot ** be perfect, aa our heavenly Father ia,” but 
Shall have more or human infirmttie* to be aahamed of 
than can be exouaed by the aocreacenoea and condition of 
our nature. < Jar. Taylor, Worka (ed. 1886), 1. 80. 

Natniil Inflnnifey. a natural incapacity of regulating 
ooe'a aotiona aooorulng to a natural law. KSyn. indAgw- 
^ ditwue ) ; 7m6eag%, etc. (see do- 


Afladh 

Of et^fiamtd powder, whoae whole light doth lay it 

Open to aU diaoovery. fi. JoiiMm, New Inn, i. 1. 

The sunlight may then be shut off, and a lAoto made 
on the lower half oi the plate of the spectrum of any aub- 
stanoe if^fiarntd in the ele^o light 

Soi Anur., N. GL, LVUL 17. 
2. To raise to an unnatural or morbid heat; 
make hot or red as if from fiame ; excite iu- 
fiammation in: as, wine infitmas the blood; the 
skin is in^kmad by an eruption. 

For not the bread of man their life anataina, 

Nor wine’s imfiamAha Juioe auppliea their veina 

^ ^ P(gM,lllad,y,4m 

8. To excite to a high degree : stimulate to high 
or excessive aotion or emotion; exacerbate; 
make violent: as, to infiema the passions; to 
inflama the populace. 

But nowe Fryde. Oovetyee and Envye han wornJUtmMd 
the Hertes oi Lordes of the World. 

Mitndsvitte, TravSla p. 8. 
m enough to inJUmB the 
Swifit, Conduct of AUioi. 

The particular ikill of this lady has ever boon toinjlaitne 
your wlahea and yet command reapeot 

SUaUf Spectator, Na llA 

The modltations of a single doset, the pamphlet of a 
single writer, have infiamad or oomposed nauona and 
armies. M, Ohoaia, Address^ p. 18S. 

4. To agmvate in amount; magnify; exagge- 
rate. [Rare.] 

1 have often seen a good sideboard, or a marble ehim* 
neypleoe, though not actually put in the biU, imfiama the 
; confoundedly. 


fd 


effect upon men. 


Such continued ill usage 
meekest spirit. 


infinnly (in-fdrm'li), adv. In an infirm man- 
ner. 

The ohoeeu eoeptre is a withered bought 
Imfimnly gnumed within a palsied hand. 

ITordttiwreS, Itenoh Army in Boasia. 

IldfanimeBa (in-fdnn'nes), n. The state of being 
infirm; infirmity; weaknessi 

The infirvMyaw and insuffloienoyof the common peripa- 
tbttck doctrine (about colour)! Buyta, Worki^ L 805. 

inflgtnlated (in-fis'^a-la-ted^ a. [< ML. infistu- 
latua, pp. of infisiulara (> OF. iHjl8tuler)f pro- 
duoe a fistula in, < L. in, on, + flatutat a 
fistula: see JishLui^'] Converted into a fistula; 
fiiU of fistulas. Bailey. 

infilt (in'fit), V. t. [< ini + fitl. Of. outfit’] 
To furnish with supplies for use on shore. 
[Local.] 

The merchant ii aa anxious to ** infit " as he was to ’’out* 
fit” him, but the roan must now bring an order from the 
agent or owner of the vessel. Fitheriea qf (1, 5., V. ii. 226. 

infilte (in^fit-^T), n. One who furnishes men 
wiiffinoh Bupnlies and articles of clothing as 
they may noSa when their vessel returns Irom 
a^^^-eruise. Fiaharies of U. S.^ V. ii. 226. 

Infix (in-fiksO, V. t. [< OF. infiscer, < L. infixua^ 
pp. of infigeref fix m, thrust in, < in, + 
nganf fix: see fix.] 1. To fix or fasten in; 
insert forcibly; implant firmly: as, to infix a 
dart; to infix facts in the memory. 


rewonlng oouiouncicdiy. 

MdmiUh, She Stoops to Conquer, ii. 
■Bm 8. To fire, arouse, nettle, incense^ enrage. 

XL intrana. To take fire; burst into fiame; 
glow with ardor of aotion or feeling. 

Fierce Fhlegethon, 

Whose waves of torrent fire infiama ^th rage. 

Milton, P. L., It. 681. 

infiamad (iu-fiamd'), n. a. In her., either buru- 
iug, as a torch fldmant), or 
decorated with separate fiames 
along the edge, as a bend, fesse, 
or the like. 

Inflamer (in -fid ' m^r), n. One 
who or that which infiames. 

Interest Is . * • agreatin>tafiMr,and 
seta a man on persecution under the 
colour of seal Bend inaunBil. 

Addimmt Spectator, No. 186. 



i Infixath in the name of noble wight. 

f 5p«M6r,F.Q.,VI.y|.l. 

How vain those- cares 1 when Meges in the rear 

Full in bia nape it^’d the fatal apear. 

Pope, Iliad, V. 90. 

2. To insert additionally or aooeBSorily. See 

*v**»f- 

M Of the infioBinff of a letter between the first and third 
<^adloal there seems to be no sure proof. 

Amen Jour. PhUtA., IV. 847. 

Infix (in'fiks), n. [< iitfix, v.] Something in- 
fixed ; in gram., an element having the value of 
a suifix or a prefix, but inserted in the body of 
a word, as practised in some languages. 

Sometimee it [the derivative blementl is intercalated in 
the body of the word, and ia then oalledan infix: bnt that 
method of derivation la rare. Pop. Set. Mo„ ulX. 108. 

Inflxion (in-fik'sbQn), n. [< L. as if *if^fixio(n-), 
< infiaaraj pp. infiiua. infix: see kfix.] The 
aot of infixing; insertion. See infix, n. 

Hie infimton of a naaal In tlielavmatlon of tenae-itema 
AMye.MC.,XyilL780. 

inflame (in-flfim'), v.\ pret. and pp. infiamad, 
mr.infiaming. [Formerly also < ME. 
^anfiammm, avfiawman, < OF. atfiammar, F. an- 
fianmar as Pr. enfiamar as Sp. imfiamar wm Pg. 
hfiammar sa It. infUmmare, < L. i/nfiommara , . 
set on fire, inflame, < im, in, on,+^«iMBa, flame t 
nsefiama.] Z. trana. 1. Tosetonfire; kindle; 
cause to bum with a fiiame. 

Old wood iagiamd doth yield the btavest fire. 

SKrP.FMNfg, Aieadla,IL 


inflammability (iu-fium-e-biri-ti), n. F. 
inflammability ss Bp. iuflamaUUdad wm Pg. in- 
flammabiJidada aa Ii infiammabilitd; as inflam- 
mable + -My: see -bility.] 1. The state or qual- 
ity of being inflammable ; suseeptibility of tak- 
ing fire : as, the inflammability of aloonol.— 2. 
Liability to sudden excitement; excitability; 
fieriness. 

He haa one foible, an excessive infiammaUUty of tem- 
per. Jaffaraon, Conespondence, IL 00. 

inflammable (in-flam'^b^, a. [a F. inflam- 
mable a Sp. injlamahle' St Pg. inflammaval a It. 
inflammabtle, < L. as if Hnflammabili^ < ivflam- 
mara, set on fire: see infltme.] 1. Capable of 
being set on fire; suHceptible of combustion; 
easily fired. 

The term *' napbtha " origiiiiiUy included all infiamfoubla 
iluida pioduoed during the destructive distUlaHon of or- 
ga^o Bubstonoca Ura, Diet, IXL 886. 

2, Easily excited or inflamed ; higMy excitable. 

In this InfiaimmtMa state of pnblio feelins^ an Incident 
occurred wnich led to a geuenu exploaion. 

Praaeo^ Ferd. and Isa., ii. 6. 

Mra.l>aoklow’B it^mmabla fancy waa ao kindled by It 
that she could find no comfort in prolongingher vialt 
J. T, Trovfbridga, Coupon nonda p. 48. 


The temperatiire at whldh i/nfiommoMon ocesis vsetaa 
~ with different subatanoea 

Pooeoa sad Mortammer, Chamlaliy, 1. ISS. 

2. A fiery, heate^ or inflamed condition, es- 
peoially as resulting from passion, exoemve 
stimulation, as by mtoxioauing liquors, etc. 
[Bare.] 

They are generally foda andoowarda: which aome oCna 

Should be too, bnt for ir^tammaition. 

8hak., S Hen. IT., iv. S. 

The infiammoHim of fat and viaooiu v 
ently vaniah. Bp. 1 

I like Ixmdon better than ever I liked it before, and aim- 
ply, 1 believe, from water-drinking. Without ihla X 4111 - 
don ia atupefactlon and ff^mfnotiofi. 

si/dney Smitk, Letter^ evU. 

8. In pathol,, a morbid condition usually chais 
acteiizedT — ji 

Thei 

emic, 

laive transit of plasma and blood-ooipnsoles through thslr 
waUs; theae extravaaated materlala aooumiilate la the 
aunounding tlaaaea, which exhibit more or Imo protoond 
derangement of nutrition. 

This acrimonious soot produces another sad effect^ by 
rendering the people obnoxtous to infiammaHona. 

Mvatyn» Fnmtfogiuny i 

AdhSClV- 

etc. See the adjeotivee.— 1 

mation. Same as cloudy aweUing (wh __ , ^ 

(Aoudy), 

inflanunatiTe (in-flam^^tiv), a. OF. hi- 
flammatif; aa inflanmat(ion) 4* -ipe!] Causing 
uiflammatiou; having a tendency to inflame; 
inflammatory. BaUey. [Bare.] 
InilammatOIT (in-flam^a-t$-rib g. [saF.^q/tom- 
maioire as Sp. inflamatario b Pg. irflanmatorio 
B It. infiammatorio,<. ML. as if ^inflammatarhui, 
< L. inflammare, inflame: see inflame,] 1. 
Tending to inflame, or to excite or produce 
inflammation: as, injUinmatorumedieinea.^fb. 
Of the nature of, or aeeompanied or .caused by, 
the morbid condition called inflammation: as, 
ifflammatory rheumatism. — 3. Of, pertaining 
to, or indicative of inflammation, or an inflamed 
condition: as, inflammatory symptoms.— 4. 
Tending to excite passion, desire, etc. ; of a 
nature to rouse anger, animosity, tumult, sedi- 
tion, etc.: as, an ii^mmatory harangue. 

Far from anythlim ifyu^mmatory. I never heard a mme 
languid debate in this bouse. HurSe, AmarioanTantloii. 
Who, kindling a combustion of desira 
With Boibe cold mcxnd think to quench the flra • • • 
Howe’er disguised th* infiammatory talc. 

Cowpar, rtog, of ttr., L ttf. 
Inflamniatory fever, nea/aoeri. 
inl£toble (in-&'ta-bl), a. [< iiflaie 4- -able.] 
Capable of inflation; that maybe inflated or 
distended. 


An infiatabla proboscis overhanging the mou^ 
hooded sealj. 


[tf Hie 


I ilrt, hydrogen: formerly so called on ac- 
count of iti intlamroabUtty.— mflaminalde atnnalwur. 
Same as idritUiu. 

iiiflaiiixnableneBB (in-fiam'a-bl-nes), n. The 
quality of being inflammable; inflammability. 

1 do ncA think the eanr fMammoUiNait of bodies to be 
alweys a sure proof of tne actual sensible warmth of the 
minute parte ft consists of. Boyla. Works, III. 886. 

infiafnviiia.'hlw (in-flamVbll), adv. In an in- 
flammable manner. 

InflADUIMtion (in-fla-ma'shqn), n, [b D. tw- 
flammatia b G. Dani'Bw. itflammation (in tense 
8), < F. ij^mmation b Pr. aiflamaaio, irflam- 
maeio s Sp. inflamadon b Pg. inflemma^ b 
I t. inflarnmagmie, infiammaakne, < L. inflam- 
maUo(n-), a setting on fl^ < iitfkmmara, set on 
fire: see inflame.] 1. The aot of inflaming; 
the aot of sotting on fire or of taking fire, ao- 
tuidly or figuratively. 

For prayer kindleth our deeire to behedd Ood by mm- 
latlon; and the mind, delighted with that oontanwtive 
eight of Ood, taketh every where new*4i^^aiiiiiiaAofif to 
gSay. HeaSw, SoderSiUty, V. 84. 


inflate (in-fl&t0» f*; PP* ifflsfad, 

ppr. inflating. [< L. inflatua, m. of irflara 
(> It. enflare b Sp. Pg. inflar s Pr. anflair, tflar 
B F. anfler), blow into, pim up, < in, in, *f flora, 
blow: see ftatua.'] 1 . to swell or distend by 
inhaling or injeetmg air or gas; distend In any 
manner: as, to inflate the lungs, a bladder, or a 
balloon. 

Whenpaaalon’i tumulto in the boeom risa^ 

Infieta the feature^ and enrage the eyea 
To nature’a outline oin we draw too tniA 
Or nature’e ooloura give too full to viewf 

J. Saott, Eaaoy on Faintiag. 

Kotwithatanding the enormoua alae of the balloon, If. 
Godard aaeeited that It could be infiatad in half an hour. 

JSta^M«.,LlSt. 
2. To swell or extend unduly; expand beyond 
proper or natural limits: nuse above the Just 
amount or value: as, to tiflata the cuneney or 
prices; to inflate the market (that is, thejnoe 
of marketable commodities, as stocks). — 9. To 
puff out or up; make swollen or turgid. 

Poems ... so inJUtiad with metaphor that they mag 
be compared to the gaudy bnbblca blown nptaon aooln- 
tlonofiMp. MdMriObMstta^Mzn. 

4. To puff up; elate: as, to itflata one with 
pride or self-importanoe. 

The crowd, ... If they Bad 
Some Btaln or Uemiah In a name of noSn . . . 
Infiata themaelves with some tniaaa dfli^ 

Ibniigsai^ Jtelta aadyivfsB. 

Aie we to relhdn from sets cl bensvctaiBib bseaiia wn 

Inflate (inrflflt'). a. [< h, im die 

verb.] Inflate 

flB'fli't.d). p. 9. ONrollai « 

OQt bjr air or (m: hmoa, ia joM. ead 
tended or dflated in overjr dirMtioa. aadM> 
lowed ootiMltlqrlaflattoBi aM,iy0mtp9l§amit- 



4ii|^Mbla»dderwort: a 
votand shells of light, texture, in eonbra- 
disttnotion from ventriooH . — d. Turgid; bom- 
hastio; pompouss as, oratozy.— znflatsd 
antsiiBa or psdlnalp, one having the terminal joint 
mmi laiger than the reat and Irregularly globular.— m- 
flaSid jmnt, a joint that li round and Uadderdike. 
iuattt (in-ii&'t^r), n. [< + -erl.] One 

who or that whieh inflates or distends; spe- 
bifieally. one who inflates prices. As applied 
to certain mechanical appliances, also spelled 

The damor ok oontending inJUtUr* ... at the atock 
eiohaage. The AiMtiem, YIll. 84. 

inflatite (in-fl&Hil), a. [a OF. injUim. < LL. 
in^Hlia, of or for blowinjg;, < inflate^ blow in : 
see infiate and JUlWa,'] In music, sounded by 
means of air: as, imfiatHU instruments (that is, 
wind-instruments). 

inflatillgly (in-fl&'ting-li), ads. In a manner 
tendii^ to inflate. 

Inflation (in-flfi'shgn), n. [as F. inflation s Pr. 
inflado, enflazon ss Sp. infladon sa Pg. inflagdo 
as It. enflalflonefi L. inflatio{m), a blovHng into, 
blowing up, < inflare, blow into: see inflate.'] 1 . 
The act of inflating or distending with air or gas. 

The Inprovementa that have been made In the manage- 
ment ana infiedmi of haUoona in the last ninetyjreara 
have ondy had referenoe to detaila .Bnoge. MriL, X, 189. 

2. The state of being inflated or distended; 
distention : as, the inflation of the lungs.— ^8. 
Undue expansion or elevation: increase be- 
vond the proper or just amount or value : as, 
if^Hon of trade, currency, or prices ; inflation 
of stooks (that is, of the price of stocks).— 4. 
The state of being puffed up; turgidness; pre- 
tentiousness; conceit: as, inflation of style or 
manner. 

If th^ ahonld conSdently pralw their worki^ 

In them it would appear injlation, 

B, Jonaont Poetaiter, v. 1. 

Inflattoniat (in-fl&^shon-ist), n. r< inflation + 
4sf.] One who inflates; one who causes or 
favors inflation; speoiflcally, in the United 
States, one who favors increased issues of pa- 
per money : opposed to contraciioniat. 

Hr. II. • . . will have double work to do trying to get 
the in^ManiaU to be aatiafled with the **Fathere' Dol- 
The BatUm, XXVII. ICS. 

The m that we want **suAcieDt money for the de- 
maiida of trade’* ta the oiy of the irnfafirmurf, the dema- 
gogna or the ignoramua B, X. Bev., CXLIII. 100 . 

laflatOTi a. See inflater. 

Inflatoa (to-fl&^tus), n. [L., a blowing into, < 
imflare, blow into : see inflate.] A blowing or 
breathiim into; hence, inspiration; afflatus: 
as, ** ineffable inflatue,^ Mr». Browning. 

IllflSCt (in-flekt ^ ), v. [s F. inflSdUr ss It. 
tore, <lu infl^tere. bend, inflect, < in, in, H- 
fleeterefhenai noeflex^.] I, trana. 1. To bend ; 
tom from a direct line or course. 

Are they [raya of light] not reSeoted, refracted, and 4n- 
flmteA by one and the aame principle? Bewton, Qpticka. 
The outer integument ia inJleeUd inwarda . . . and be- 
ef escoiaive tenuity, runs tp near the bottom ot 
Dandn, Cirripedia, p. SS. 
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there may he a srogrewlon or advanoement made in mo- 
tion without injUdon of parti. 

^ T. Prottwe, vuig. Era., iU. 1. 
The flrat atep ia aeen to be the aubdlviaion of the endo- 
chrome, and tbefnilMion of the eotoplaam around it. 

W. B. Ceapeniert Mioroi., 1 86a 

8. In optica, the peculiar modlflcatiou or devia- 
tion which light undergoes in passing the edges 
of an opaque body, usually attended by the 
formation of colored fringes: more commonly 
called diffraction. 


when they paai from one trauqmrent medium into ano- 
ther, and by reflexion when they fall on pollihed aorfaoea 
which they do not enter, but alio by at the 

edgea of objeota by which thqr paia. 

W. B. Cairp§nter,mwM ., » 166. 

8. In gram., the variation of nouns, etc., by 
declension, and of verbs by conjugation; more 
speoiflcally, variation in partby internal change, 
and not by added elements alone. 

Injlaetions are the changea made in the formi of wordi, 
to indicate either their grammatical relationi to other 
wordi in the lame period, or lome accidental condition of 
the thing expreiied by the inflected word. 

G. P. Marah, Leeta. on Eng. Lang., xv. 

We have . . . ai oorreiponding preaent and preterit I 
lead and 1 led, ... I give and I gave. Theee two are the 
only teniea diitlnguiihed by reaTin/hPcfieft in onr verb. 

Whitnay, Eiaentiali of Eng. Orammir, p. 106. 

4. Modulation of the voice in speaking, or any 
change in the pitch or tone of toe voice in sing^ 
Ing. 

The Bin [of the Spanlah mnleteer] are mde and limplc^ 
conilating of but few in/laetiona. Irviny, Alhambra p. !& 

6. In geom.j the place on a curve where a tan- 
gent moving along the curve by a rolling mo- 
tion changes the direction of its turning, and 
bejgins to turn back ; a stationary tangent. The 
point of tangeney at an Infleetion ii called a point fu- 
flattkn or pwnt ^oonitaryfiaaeura: but aiit fi now uaual 
to eonaider a carve aa bmng aa much generated by the 
roUing tangent aa by the moving point, geometrioiani 
apeak of the inflection, meaning the tangent which be- 
oomei here for an initant atatlonary, and do not mention 
the point without apecial reaion for doing lo.— Flans in* 
flection, a atationary oiculating plane in the generation 
of a non-plane onrve. Through three ooiiBeoutlve pointi 
of the onrve let a plane be oeioribed; then, if the Infl- 


Infladl (in-fleeh0» m t [< *f fleah.] fisme 
aseitfleah. 

Who th* Deity and man’i fletb ddfled. 

* F.FZWcSw, Purple ItoAri 

mwAif n fland ^uiWtAidi fliiiifftey. 

isfliX (in-fleksOi v. t. [< L. inflexm, pp. of in- 
flectere, bend: see inflect.] To infleA; bend; 
flex or curve inward. 

David'! right-heartedneii became infiadd and crooked. 

BaMSm, On Luke xlv. SO. 

infliZOd (in-flekstM, p. a. Tuzned: bent, spe- 
oifloilly— (a) In hot., bent inward. An uflexed leifii 
one that ii carved npward and hai the apex tnmed in- 
ward toward the item, (t) In aod,, inflected; bent or 
folded downward or inwara : ai, an inflaaaad maigln. 

The infiawad poztioni of the dyti% along the iffle% 
called epildeursa 


milixed head, in antem, a head lo much bent that the 
luperior lurfaoe formi an acute angle with the pronotuiq, 
Bi in a roach. 

InflezibililT (in-flek-si-biri-ti), n. [mi F. in- 
flexibility ss Sp. ifflexibiUdad as Pg. inflexibiU- 
dade ss It, ifOteaamlitd; as inflexible + -itg : see 
-MEfs.] The quality of being inflexible; inca- 
pability of being bent; unyielding stiffness; ob- 
stinacy of will or temper; firmness of purpose, 

niat grave inJIadhUity of loul 

Which reaion can't oonviuceu nor fear control. 

ChurML 

*8PB. Tenacity, reioluttoii^ peneveranoe; doggedneia 
itubbon 


itubbomneia obitinacy. 
inflexible (in>flek'8i>b:n, a. [i 
Sp. itMexiSle s Pg. inflexivel 


coming o 
fie lack. 

8. In gram., to vary, as a noun or verb, by 
change of form, especially in regard to end- 
ings; decline, as a noun or adjective, or conju- 
gate, as a verb; more speciflcally, to denote a 
change of offlee in (words), not by added ele- 
ments only, but more or less by alteration of 
the stem or root itself, 

TheirreooiicilabiUty of the Norman and tbe Saxon model 
of taflaeting aiUeotlvei oompoUed the EngUih to dUcard 
Hum both. 6. P. Marah, Lacta onlmg. Lang., xxiv. 

8, To modulat^ as the voice. 

XL intrana. To receive inflection; undergo 
grammatical changes of form. 

The verb iaflaou with remarkable regularity. 

Sdanaa, I I I. 6SCi 

laflgeted (in-flek^ted), p. a. 1. Bent or turned 
fjpom a direct line or course : as, an inflected ray 
of light,— 8. In zooL, anaU, and hot., bent or 
tumid inward or downward: as, the inflect- 
ed mandibular angle of marsupials; inflected 
leaves, stamens, or petals.— 8. In gram., denot- 
ing ehange of offlee by variation of form: as, 
an 4 i^)l 6gfgdl verb.^iiBftietcd aroh or curve, an ogee 

, n. g¥op. 

^ ,, f.inflmonss 

kflemon » Pg. inflexdo s It. infleazkme, < 
lb inlMo{n-), a bending, < inflectere, pp. in- 
fmee, bend: see Iq^leeQ 1. The act of in- 
icctleg, criaic stateof bmnginflceted; abend 
cr Innimnir 

masBamoeiMMOUw, wnePMDyHNyeoooeive 



Dr, the tortuoui eurve may be ooniidored ai the envelop 
of a moving plane, and thia plane aa always turning about 
an initantaneoua axil lyiira within Itielf ; then, where the 
direction of rotation at the plane ia reversed, there is a 
plana inflaetion^ByjL 4 JfflaeHon, MoiulaHon, AoeenL 
jfflaetion and moduloHan may be the aame^ but modufa- 
tion ia always muiioal and agreeable, while injleetion may 
be harih ; modulation also may refer to more delicate 
changes of pitch in the voice than are exprewed by indeed 
tion. Accent is used to ezpresa such habitual injiamona 
or modulationa as marks person, district^ race, rank, etc.: 
as an Irlih aeeant; the Failiian aooent. See emphaaia. 

iimcctional, inflcxloiial (in-fflek'shcm-al), a. 
[< iffleetkm, inflexion, + -al.] 1. Pertaining to 
or having inflection.— 8. In qram., exhibiting 
inflection ; inflective; pertaining to inflection. 

The radical nature ot the vowel sounds together with 
the delicate i^/ladonat machinery of the Aryan languiwes 
must be reokoned among the ohief reaaonii why the final 
■tagee of alphabeUo development should in so many oaaei 
have been effected by Aryan nations 

/MC 0 Tayhr, The Alphabet, L 49. 
Diflectioiisl lasgnsgss. see under aggftdtfiate.— Ui- 
flcottonal tangent of a plans onrvs, the tangent at 
inflection. Seelfi/loaHon, 6. ^Inflectional tangents to 
a surface at auy nv«i ixdnt in paom,, two lines having 
each a three-point contact with the surface ; they are the 
asymptotes of the Indioatris end of oourse are only real 
in ease the aurface la saddle-shaped. 

inflactioiilcaa, Inflaxionlcss (in-flek^shgn-ies), 
a. [< inflectiOH, inflexion, + -Jess.] Character- 
izea by loss or absence* of infleetion. 

The Isngnage (modem English] had at length reached 
the all hut iidUmadaaa state which it now presents 

J. A. H. Murray, Enoys Brit., VIXL 896. 

inflectiTe (inrflek'tiv), a. [< inflect + Aoe. Cf. 
inflexiv€\] 1. Having the power of bending. 

Although this infieottva quality of the air be a great in- 
oumbranoe and oonfuslou of astronomical obiervation% 
g)t is it not without some oonslderable benefit to navlga- 

B, Hooka, Fosth. Works (ed. DerliamX Navigation, p. 446. 
2. In gram., exhibiting or characterized by in- 
flection, or variation of the grammatical char- 
acter of words in part by internal change: dis- 
tinguished from agglutinative. 

The Caneaslan dialects ps ss on t many exceptional and 
diffloult features and are In graatpart of so high a grade 
of stmoture as to have been filowed the epithet 
by those who attach epcolal Importance to the distinction 
fins expressed. wKHnay, Bnoyc. Brit, XVUL 7S0. 

iBlcdgcd (in-flejdOf [< ^ fledged.] 
Not fathered; unfledged. [Bm.] 

Be timla made neite lor many Mrds whkb otherwise, 


s F. itflexible bs 

. ^ It. irfleadbile. < 

It. inflexibilia.thnt cannot be bent, < In- priv. 
+ that can be bent: nee flexible.} 1. 

Not flexible ; incapable of bending or of oeing 
bent; rigid: as, an inflexible rod. 

I had previotttly seen snakes in frosty mornings in my 
path with portions of their bodies still numb and 
Ue, walUng for the auu to thaw them out 

Thoreau, Walden, p. 46. 

2. Unyielding in temper or puipose; that will 
not yield to prayers or arguments ; firm in pur- 
pose; incapable of being turned; not to be pre- 
vailed on. 

Let him look Into the errors of Fhooion, and he will be- 
ware how he be obstinate or infleaatfda. 

Bacon, Advanoement of Learning^ i* 8 Ql 
B e not nnliko all others not austere 
As thou art strong, in/uxible as iteel. 

MUton, B. A., 1. 816. 

A man of an upright and inflexible temper, in the exe- 
eutioDS of his oountxy's laws, can overcome all private 
fear. Addiaon 

8. Not to be chan^d or altered; unalterable; 
not permitting vanation. 

Tha nature of things Is inflexiUa. Watta. 

In religion the law is written and inflaxOde. 

G!Skamith,y\oak,iM!L 
■>Syn. 1. Bhdd, stiff,— fl. Inexorable, inflexibls resolute^ 
steadfast^ unbending, unyielding, Immovabls unrdenting; 
obstinats stubborn, dmed. 

InflexibleneBB (in-flek'si-bl-nes), n. Inflexibil- 
ity. 

inflexibly (in-flek'si-bli), adv. In an inflexible 
maimer; rigidly; inexorably. 

All those who adhered inflaxOdy to the Jacobite Inter- 
eat opposed every step that was made with great vehe- 
menoe. Bp. Burnet, Hist Own Tlihes an. 1706. 

inflexioni inflexional, etc. See infleetion, etc. 

inflexlve^(in-fleV8iv},a. H inflex •¥ -dee.] In- 
flective. [Bare.] 

Inflmdve^ (in-flek'siv), a. [< In-8 •¥flexive.] In- 
flexible; inexorable. [Bare.] 

And to beare safe the burthen undergone 
Of foes infleziua, and inhuman hates, 

Seonre from violent and harmeful fates 

Chapman, tr. of Homer's Ode to liars 

inflexnre (in-flek'giir), n. [< inflex 4* -ure. Cf. 


pSS 


tewMjndwSSttMS. JWIir,Wortlda%B«Mtf^ InflictaT 


flexure.] An inflection; a bend or fold. 

The oontrivanoe of nature Is singnlar in the opening 
and abutting of bindeweedi, perfonned by five inflasuraa. 

Sir T. Browne, Oaiden of (yma, UL 

inflict (in-fllktO, V. t [< L. ivMetue, pp. of in- 
"\gere (> It. inniggere ss Sp. Pg. 1^. InJHgir ss 
infliger), strike on or against, < In, on, + fH- 
re, strike. Cf . afflict, ooffliot.} To lay on or 
ipose as something that must be borne or suf- 
fered; cause to be suffered: as, to inJUet pun- 
ishment on offenders; to hfliiet a penalty on 
transgressors. 

On him. amidit the flying nnmhen found, 
Eniyiqdiulf^AirftedM^woimd. 

Popot nisd, V. 104. 

Deeth . . . wae never Mlstsd eioept for mnider. 

EStientrf, Hist U. &, L SSl. 

So ended the year 1744, daring which afeaifOl sum of 
human mlasry had been injtUdad on the world. 

TUskM, Eng. to iSth. Cent, UL 

(in^lik'tor), n. One who inflietk 


Snfllettr 

. Batjretk with forlltade mlgn'd, 

111 thank th' ofthe Moir 


ChatUrton, The BeelgniUfm, 
infliotioil (in-flik'shon), n. [=b F. iiMqfion as Sp. 
it^fUooian ss Pg% immo^ s It. itijimonef < LIj. 
injlieUoln~)f <^. h^Ugerej pp. strike 

on or against, inflict: see injUet.’} 1. The act 
of inflicting or imposing: as, the ir^ioUan of 
punishment 

Bin ende oertelnly In death; death not only as to merit, 
hat alto aa to aotaal O^ieMon, South, Sermona 

8. That which is inflicted; suffering or punish- 
ment imposed. 

Ooda let me aSk ye what 1 am, ye lay 

All your it^Hont on roe? hear me. hear me I 

FUtohtr, valentinian, v. 2. 

God doth receive glory aa wtil from hla InJUetiom and 
pnnlahmenta aa from hia rewarda. 

Atp. jrkarrv Workain. xii. 

InfllotlTe (in-flik'tiv), a. [» F. Sp. 

Pjg. ir^Uvo; as w/liet + 4ve,'] Tending or 
able to inflict. 

Though Britain feela the blowa around, 

Ev'n from the ateel'a infiieUve ating 
New force the gaina 

Whitohoad, Ode, For hia lUaJeaty'a Birthday, June 4, 1779. 
InfloreBcenoe (in-fl{l-res^gns), n. [ss F. irt^es- 
eenee ss Pg. it^reeoenoia, < LL. ififl(>re8een(U)s, 
ppr. of injhrescere, hemn to blossom, < L. in, in, 
•f fioreaeere, begin to blossom : see flareaeenee, ] 
1. A beginning to blossom; a flowering; the 
unfolding of blossoms. — 2. In bot, the arrange- 
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IllllowGrilig (in-floi^'dr-ing), n. iviGwamiiMp (in'flf-fin-sdr), a. One who or that 

‘ ‘ ‘ which influences. 

inflnonolvo (in-flQ-en'siv), a. [< 

4se.] Tendii^ to influence; influential [Bare*! 



Inflnmcence. 

T, qiik« of Piantagt; a, simple umbel of Atcltpiat: 3, corymb of 
Pirut rnTbutifltlitis 4, raceme of ConvallAria 3. spadix 

or Calla within the spnthe 1 a head of CtphatantHut; it ffniale 
catkin of Sali»: 8, anthodlum of Solidago; 9, compound umbel of 
SiHm; 10, panicle of CantpphgtllHmi ii, cyme of Ct^astium, 

ment of flowers on the axis and in relation to 
eaoh other. Thia term, meaning literally time of flower- 
bearing, waa flrat propoaed by Linnnua, and should be 
plaoed by the more oorreot term ant Aotasfr,whioh iaformed 
on the analogy of phygotoefr. Infloreaoenoe ia really the 
subjeot otnmifloatlon orbranohing, but is alao interested 
in put In foliation and phyllotaiy. Notwithstanding the 
seeming^ many diverse kinds of iiifloreaoenoe. tliey are all 
reduoiue to two fundamental types, the dofinm or cpmoN 
wndtbAindijlniUorboiryoH, iheflgures above llluatrate 
some of the most impcrtaat modifloationa of the two 
types. 

We may properly count those deviations of atruoture 
which oonatitate injtoroioonee as among the morphologi- 
Old dlflerentlations prodnoed by local innutrition. 

if. £Spiiioer, Frin.ofBi(d.,fm 
Seecenfr^- 

or dctflunlniitc Inflo- 

“ ‘ flS the adSotivea!— ' 

Ehttue ai indaJbiffe lull 
Infloiwlin'fld W^ [< ini 4*.^!, n.] The act of 
flowing in or into ; that which flows in ; influx. 

The sole oommnnleation . . . with thearoUobaainlsa 
strait BO ahallow as only to permit an tntflow of warm snr- 
faoe water. X CfroU, Ollmate and Tima, p. 187. 

lilfl0W8d(in.fl5daa- + 

That has flowed in. [Bare.] 

I If tlmtly applied, will 
' up the inSomd hu- 
— ■- iTi3iiamai.a 


' of these fnreaorlL 

not oidy resist thatoflnx, but 


4-4t^i.] TnjMi^umerF, the process of extract- 
ing the aroma of flowers by absorbing the es- 
sential oils in an inodorous fatty body, without 
recourse to heat; enfleurage. 

Certain flowera audh aa Jaamine^ tuberose, violet, oai- 
ala, either do not yield their attars by distillation at all, 
or do it 80 aparingiy as not to admit of its oolleotion for 
oommeroial purposes. . . . In these oasei the odoura are 
FMCMMiCl 

ulMSSFBtlODt AflC|fC» JjFvfroy JL V xXfl* 03fl0» 

Influence (in'flQ-ens), n. [< ME. influence, < OF. 
influanoe, ii^umce, F. iefluonee as Pr. Sp. Pg. 
iaifluencia h It. influenza, < ML. li^nenffo, a 
flowing in, < L. iiiifluen{,U)8, flowing in: see in- 
flneni7\ If. A flowing in ; direct influx of en- 
ergy : followed by into^ 

God hath hla infivoneo into the very eaaenoe of all thlnga. 

^ HooScr, Boolea. Polity, V. 50. 

Those various temperamenta that have Ingredlence and 
If^uenec iido him [man]. 

Sir Js. ffofr, Orlg. of Mankind, p. 168. 

2. In aetrol, the radiation of power from the 
stars in certain positions and collocations, af- 
fecting human actions and destinies; a su^ 
posed positive occult power exerted by the 
stars over human affairs. 

Jnfinenee [F.l, allowing in, and partioularlyan injlutnoo, 
or influent oourae, of the planeta: their vertue infused 
into, or their oourae working on, Inferionr oreaturea 

Coigraoo* 

The aatrologera call the evill infiumoti of the ataira, 
evil aapecta. Bacon, Bnvy. 

He is my star ; in him all truth I And, 
AUIn/la«noc,allfate. 

J, FUiohor, Honest Man’s Fortune. 

3. Outgoing energy or potency that produces 
effects (primarily intern^), or imects, modifies, 
or sways by insensible or invisible means that 
to which it is directed or on which it operates: 
sometimes used for the effect produced ; as, the 
influence of heat on vegetation ; the influence of 
climate on character; the influence of the moon 
on the tides; the influence of example on the 
young. 

Foreknowledge had no it^ucncc on fhelr fault. 

jraton, P. L., lU. 118. 

It was not without the injlueneo of a Divinity that his 
deoeaaor Angnatua, aliout the Ume of Christ's nativity, re> 
fused to be called Lord. 

Jor, Taylor, Works (ed. 1885), 1. 43. 

We do not yet know precisely how early the Baotrlan 
kingdom extended to the Indui^ but we feel its infiuonce 
on the coinage^ on the sculpture, and generally on the 
arts of India, from a very early date. 

•/. Fergutbon, Hiat. Indian Arch., p. 48. 

4. Capacity or power for producing effects by 
insensible or invisible means ; authority; pow- 
er; ascendancy over others ; sway: as, a man 
of influence; a position of great influence, 

Thia town [Bayreut] is under the inftuenot of the Maro- 
nitea aud Druses, as many other places are under the Arabs. 

Poootikb, Descrlptioii of the East^ II. L 91. 

She was wise, shrewd, and loving, and the gradnally 
controlled her little ohaxge more and more by aimple In- 
/fuencf. Mt B, SUowt, Oldtown, p. 899. 

5. In elect and magnettm, same as induction, 6. 

When any magnetic body ii placed in a magnetic Add, 
it becomes itaelx a magnet. Thia ia a magnetiaatloii by 
inJluenoi, or Induced magnetisation. 

Aikinton, tr. of Masoart and Joubert, I. 889. 

FhysiOBl InflUCnoSb in melaph. Bee phydedl infiva, un- 
der In/fios. wgyn. 4, Jnfiubnot, Author^, Aoeendancy, 
etc. See aulAorlf}/. 

inflnenoG (in'fl^-gns), v. t; pret. and pp. influ- 
enced, ppr. infiuencing. (s=F. iffluenoer; from 
the noun.] To exercise mfluence on ; modify, 
affect, or sway, especially by intangible or in- 
visible means; act on or affect by the trans- 
mission of some energy or potency; as, the 
sun influeneee the tides; to influence a person 
by the hope of reward or the fear of punish- 
ment. 

Thaae experiments succeed after the same manner In 
VBOuo ai in the open air, and therefore are not inAutnood 
by the wi^ht or pressure of the atmosphere, jfouton. 

Thia standing revelation ... is anfllolent to influenM 
fhelr folth and practice if they attend. Bp. Atterbury, 

Who will aay that the esteem and fear of the world's 
Judinient, and the expectation of worldly advantagea do 
not at present most powerfully the generuiw of 

men In their pi^esuon of ChnstianifyT 

J. M, Fewman, Paroohlal Sennoiia, L ISO. 

The oareer of Charles the Great haa la^iMiMsd the his- 
toiy of the world evw shKM 

B. A. Frooman, Amar. Leota., p. 888. 

-IfB. To lead, indnoe, mova Impel, aotnata prevail 

(in'fl^^-miB-mg-ghflnO} n. 
In elect, a machine for producing chams of 
electricity by induction. See faciiicSea, 0, and 
etootric. 


influent (in'fld-ent), a. [< ME. influmtf in- 
fluential, < OF. influent, F. influent ss Sp. fo. 
It. i^fluente, influential < L. influen(t-)jB, flow- 
ing in, ppr. of iufluere, flow in, < fn, in, + fluere, 
flow: see^ludiifj 1. Flowing in. 

The chief intention of ohliuigery, as wtll as medlolna 


a just isqallibrinm behrew the 


and vasouiar'' solidaT ArbuikneZ, j 

They . . . laid down the reported lake In tta aopBoaed 
poaitton, showing the NUe both ifiduMil end ettneni. 

flfrA r.itelwr,HeartolAfriea,p.lS8. 

2t. Exerting influence; ii^uential. 

I find no oftoe byname asalgnednnto Dr, Oua whpwaa 
^ ll, shd most active. ' 


virtually injtumt upon all, i 
And aa It [humility] ia healthful for their own miada 
BO It is more operative and influent upon others than uea 
other vertue. IF. MotUaguo, DevouCe Baaays^ H. lx. | 

influential (in-fl^en'shi), a. [< infumee (ML. 
influeniia) + -oZ. j Hairing or exerting power 
or influence; possessing or charactenaed by 
the possession of influence, or of power to in- 
fluence: as, influential friends. 


feeble flame.^ IF. Thmnpoon, Sfoknaaa, UL 
With a discontented peopla the wrong-thinkera aie 
certain to be most influontud, aud they may tlunfoN 
come to have the maUng of our laws. _ 

F. A, ffsv., GZXXUL 514. 

inflnentially (in-fl^en'sh^l-i), ads. Ingnoha 
manner as to exercise influence ; so as to affect, 
sway, inoline, or direct. 

Of those who are to act influenitedly on their fallows 
we should expect always something large and pubiUe In 
their weg of lire, something more or less urbane and oom- 
prehetiuve In their aentiment for others. 

fl. L, SUvonton, Jedm Knox. 

inflnenga (in-fl^-en'zfl), n. [ss F. ff^uaiifa, < 
It. itfluenza, ixmuenza, lit. influence: see in- 
fluenced 1. An epidemic catarrh of an ag- 
gravated kind, attended with serious febrile 
symptoms and rapid prostration, it attaCka all 
ages and conditions of life, but la not frequently fotal 
excimt to the aged, or the very young, or to thoee sate- 
ing from other diseases. So oalled because snppoeed to 
be due to some peculiar atmospheric influence. 

In aU oases of fMuMun all depressing treatment shmOd 
be avoided. Quoin, Med. Diet 

The year [18871 began with the influonuL Everybody 
had It Theoffloeiof the varlons departmentaof the Ohru 
Service were deserted bManse all the olerks had ieiUtuen 
ga, Businesa of all kinds wss stopped because merahants, 
olcrka bankersb and broken aU had tnfluenau; at Wool^ 
wioh fifty men of the Boyal ArtUleiy and IMneera were 
taken into hospital dally, with influmua. The spidemie 
seems to have broken out suddenly; and anddenly to have 
departed. IF. Buant, fifty Yeara AgCb p. 19. 

2t. A prevailing influence; an epidemic. 

The learned Miohaelia has tsken notice of this fatal 
attachment, and apeidu of it aa a strange illnsion; he 
■ays that it is the rdgning influenza, to which all are 
liable who make the Hebrew their principal study. 

J. Bryant, New System (177^ L 199. 


influixigt, n. 

enf] influi 


[< L. influere, flow ini see ii^u- 


Ganst thou restrain the pleasant {nflutug 
Of Flelades (the Ukhers of the Siniiig)? 

SylveUer, Job Trlumd^t, Iv. 451. 

influx (in^flukiO, n. [s F. influx sb Sp. m 
Pg. influxo as it. influeeo, < L. influxus, a flowing 
in, < influere, m. influxus, flow m : see li^tiMif.] 

1. The act of flowing in ; an inflow: as, an la- 
flux of light. 

The influx of the knowledge of God, In relation to this 
everlasting lifcb it infinitely of moment. Sir M. Bede, 
It is man's poww to oombine snd direct the spiritaal 
elements of his being, his power to free the InteUeottemi 
praindloe end open It to the fq/luz of Truth. 

Channimg, Feefeot I4fa, g. UL 

2. Infusion; intromission. 

XTp to the present time philoiophers have Inferred the 
existonoe of a spiritual influx proceeding from the tonl 
Into the body. 

Swdenborg, Christian PsydhfiL (tr. by Gormsi4 F» HU* 

St. Influence; power. 

Yonr Lordship knows that there be divers Msildlaiir 
and (Uimes in the Heavena, whenoe Influuee ef dlgsring 
Qualities fell upon the Inhabitants of Abe Earth. 

HoinII, Lettera It sa . 

4. A flowing or comiiy in; oontinuotti intro- 
gression: as,agrcat4it/ltiaoxgoodflintoaconii- 
try. 

Ihe of food Into the Osllio regtoii, howmr, was 
for fromlM^ paos with tbs 

Meetndoy, Bfot. xvIL 
Henry IL avoided elth« ruling or eaolrdUlBf 
^ for^ mtol Ara, and^jUd <9 sseoaisismi 

^ htiipm 


intematiTi 


5. The pleoe or point at whiob one stream flows 
into another or &to the sea: as, at the of 
the brook.--nijiioal infliix or jnfliieBoe,in 
ttiepiooeMof proaaobigeffaoUof leiiMitlon uponthemind 
breoaaMlMtiontliroiishthebnto The doctrine ii that 
SBitter can act Immediately upon mind, and be acted upon 
hr It, by direct oamatlon* 

lumioil (in-fluk'sh^n), n. [ss F. influokm, < 
LL. a flowing in, < L. influere, pp. 

<i| fliMnw,flowin: see i^/tus:.'} An influx or flow- 
ing in; inflow; infusion; intromisaion. 

The retiring of the mind within itedlf ii the itate which 
la moat auaoeptlble of dlrine infiuximt. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, U. 804. 
ireaerve the brain from thoae andden of blood 

to which it would . . . be . . . expoied. 

tfeiden, Anat (1886X p 786. 
IwflfiwtmiitMii (in-fluk'sh^n-izm). n. [< injluxion 
-f -foul.] The doctrine of physical influx. See 
influx. 

Ittflmrtmiltt fc (in-fluk'shon-ist), n. [< LL. iti- 
fluxionista; as influxion -I- -fof.] An adherent 
of the metaphysical theory of physical influx. 
See inflisp. 

InflnziOlUf (in-fluk^shus), a. [< if^ux + -ions.] 
Influential. 

Men will be men while there Is a world, and as long aa 
the moon hath an iii/ltmiouit power to make ImpreMiona 
upon their humoura, they will be ever greedy and covet- 
ooa of novdttea and mutation. Hwcell, England*! Team. 

Inflnziyet (in-fluk^siv), a. [< influx + -ire,] 

1. That flows or tends to now in. — 2. Influ- 
ential; that has or exerts a modifying, direct- 
ing, or swaying influence. 

He la the injluativc head, who both govema the whole 
body, and vwm member which is in any way aerviceable 
to the body, Inauguration Sermon 

iaflnadvelyt (in-fluk'siT-li), adv. in an influx- 
iwe manner; by influxion. 

Infold (in-foldO, e. t [Also enfold; < in-i + 
fokt^.] 1, To wrap up or inwrap; involve; 
inolose. 

Bo were the weeda infolded with the water, not to be 
wided, nor by boat to be paat thorow. 

Sandye, Travallea, p. 78. 
So that flnt intelligible world infoldefA the aeooiid : in 
thia are nine Bpherea, moued of the Immoueable Empy- 
leaa. PurcKac, Pllgrimagi^ p 176. 

Doth gouty Mammon*! griping hand in^oUi 
Thia aecret aalnt in aacrod ahrinea of aov'reign gold? 

Ouarfot, Emblem!, Iv. la 
Ic^Otd hia limb! In banda. BkukcMrc, 

2. To clasp with the arms; embrace. 

Let me inMd thee, 

And hold thee to my heart. 

Shak., Macbeth. L 4. 

iBfoldmoilt (in-fold 'ment), n. [< infold + 
••ment.l l^e act of infolding, or the state of 
being Infolded. [Bare.] 

Infollitte (in-fd'li-&t), V. t . ; pret. and pp. 

Uated. ppr. Moliating, [Also foliate; < in^ 
H^Wote.] To cover or overspread with leaves. 

Long may hia fruitful vine ii^dliaM and claap about him 
with embraoemeuta. HowM, 

InfOTOgt, inforcemontt. Obsolete forms of cn- 
/ores, erfoToemeni. 

Ia fOTO (m fd^rS). [L. (NL.): fo, in; /ore, fut. 
inf. of esse (ind. sum), he : see enn and del.] In 
prospect: prospective; future: as, the governor 
In fore (the future governor). Compare in ease, 
inpoeee. 

laforesfet (in-for^est), e. t. Same as efforeat. 

All such tforeataj aa were found to haue been Worutod 
Mnoe the Snt coconatton of Heniy the aecond to be diaaf- 
flereated. Daniel, Hiat Eng., p 188. 

lafonn^ (in-f6rmOy v. [Early mod. £. also en~ 
form; < ME. i^ormen, enformen, < OF. enfor* 
meTf eitfourmer. informer^ F. informer aa Bp. Pg. 
It^orsMif aa It. iitformore (cf . D. iftformeren a C 
iitfbrmiren aa Dan. informere ss Sw. informeray 
L. iatformare, give 
inform, instruot. ^ 

t l<o 
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Hum ahalt obaem to do according to all that they fo- 
/erm thee. Dent. zvlL 10. 

PrlDoeaae, my Muae thought not amya 
To onfovme your noble mynde of thia. 

PvJLienham, Partheniadea zlU. 
That you are poor and miaentble men 
My eyea inform me. 

FlSchcr (and another^, Sea Voyage^ ill. L 
3. To communicate information to; acquaint 
with facts ; apprise. 

Tcrtnllua . . . if^ormed the governor againit Paul. 

Acta xziv. 1. 

4f . To make known ; disclose ; tell of or about. 

He commanded, of hia apecyalle grace, to all hia Sub- 
getter to late me seen idle the plaoea and to ei^ofme me 
pleynty alle the Mysterlea of every place. 

MandcviUe, Travels, p 62. 

Haply thou mayat inform 
Somethlug to save thy life. 

Shak,All*BWell,lv. 1. 

At the court It was informed that some ot Salem had 
taken out a piece of the cross in their ensign. 

iVinthrop, Hist Hew England. I. 4da 

My servant talk’d to a favourite janliary of the Aga'a 
he had appointed to be with me, aa if he was a apy, and 
had inform’d what presents I had made. 

Poeockd, Description of the East, X. 118. 

5t. To guide ; direct. 

If old respect, 

As I suppose^ towards your once gloried friend, 

My son, now captive, hither hath inform’d 
Your younger feet, ... say if he be here. 

Milton, 8. A., L 885. 
sByn. L To inipire, quicken.— 8 and 8. Of inform qf: 
To apprise ot, signify, communicate, diadoae, reveal, ac- 
quaint with, advlfo ox, notify or notify of, teach. 

n. intrans. If. To take form or shape; be- 
come visible. 

It la the bloody bniineaa which inform 
Thus to mine eyea. Skak., Macbeth, ti. 1. 

2. To give intelligenoe or information : gener- 
ally with against or on. 

Alb. Knows he the wickedneaB? 

Meet. Ay, my good lord; 'twaaheii^orm'dapaiTiat him. 

Shak., Lear, iv. 2. 

Unfonnliig fonn, in mtaph. etc form. 
inform^f (in-fdnuOf a* [s OF. (and F.) in* 
forme s= Sp. Pg. It. informe, < L. informis, that 
has no form, < in- priv. + forma, form, shai>e. 
Ct. deform\ a,! Without regular form; shape- 
less; deformed 

An office that . . • Jolna in marriage as Cacni did his 
oxen, in rude, inform, and unhallowed yokes. 

J«r. Taytor, Works (ed. 1886), XL 261. 

You. . . who are able tomake oven these fn/orma blocks 
and atones dannoe into order. Ewiyn, lx> A Cowley. 

Informal (in-f6r^mal), a, [s Sp. informal; as 
iw-B +/ormof.] l.'Kot formal; not in the regu- 
lar or usual form or manner; not according to 
rule or custom { unceremonious; irreg^ar: as, 
nii informal ymiing; if/omal proceedings; an 
informal visit. 

The proffered ceaaion of Tenetia was neither accepted 
nor reroaed, and there ensued a sort of informed suspen- 
sion of hostilities, which was neither war nor peace. 

B. Dieex, Victor Emmanuel, p 282. 

I aaw evdythlng op to Oravelotte hi virtue of an in- 
formeU acrap of penniaaion (General von Goeben had given 
me aal poaaed through X)oblenti on my way to the front 
Arch. Forbes, Souvenirs of some Continents, p. 88i 

2t. Distracted or deranged in mind. 

These poor informal women are no more 
But instruments of some more mightier member 
That seta them on. Shak., M. for M., v. 1. 

infonnallty (in-f6r-mal'ji-ti), n.; pi. informaU^ 
ties (-tiz). [ss Sp. informaUaad: as informal + 
-Ity.] Thestateof being informal; want of reg- 
ular or customary form : an informal act or pro- 
cedure : as, the informality of legal proceedings 
may render them void. 

Bnt they concluded that, whatever informaMUeeat nnlli- 
tlea were pretended to be in the bnlla or farevea, the Pope 
was the only competent Judge of It 

Bp, Bwmet, Hiat Eeformation, an. 1681. 

an informal 
the usual forms; 

unceremoniously. 


oTWMire ^ci. u.snjf^en « w. Htot Eeforma 

e form to, delineate, sketek, (In-farW-l), adv. In i 

< in, in, om + formate, form: manner; irregiUarly; without theu 



kind 
dttotkm 

fonmiiis the ehar£ster or quality of; hence, to 
aainiate; actuate. 

Mthe potter please t* in^brm the clay, , . . 
Thttprovea a vcaacl. which before was mire. 

Quariet, Smblania tv. a 
Soao soal ware so perfect aa to inform three diatliiot 
Mtta that w«o a pJ^ trinity. 

Bfo T. Hellglo Medlei, L la 

HfoeoaalMit beauty doth Itytorm 
imiDOtt Wfm lovtL and day with light 

f bwty ao a Aa Oay-Draiii^ Bloeptug Boanty. 

TaeaHifltttii; teach; instmet; advise: aa, 
ena Imw 1m ihotild pfoeeed^ 


transmuting matter by communicating to it a 
form ; informing.— inforiiiaat act, in metaph. see 
act. form, in metaph,, a form whicn affects 

the specifle essence of aihing, which penetrates the being 
of the matter, and ia not memy estrinaloaUy joined to i^ 
aa an laalatant lonn, prodneing only motton. 

IL a. One who informs or ^ves information; 
an infonner. 

It was the teat evidence of the kiiid. IheOiAHWieittwai 
Burfef, Affairs of India. 


** Ahmed,” said the Momaat, '*aeum at restntntand 
soolb at thy onthorl^ ItSSg, Alhambra, p. 486. 

IsSfirjSyto*"^* i V br m a f . 


anif hgemer may be special or gsoMal, rrfattng to 
one oooaaton or. more oommonly, to a praotiof or oooupa- 
tioD, aa implying a habit of infonniuffi or a diihonorame 
betrayal of knowledge gained in oonfidenoe. It has ae- 
quired odlona aaaociationa 

This aour informer, this bate-breeding spy, • . . 
Thia oany-tals^ diaaentlous Jealousy. 

Shak,, Venus and Adonia L 858. 

In fomiA panpindB (in fflr'mt pfl'pg-ris). [L.: 
4ii, in;/onfid, abl. of/ormo, form ;patg|)eriA gen. 
of patter, poor: see /om and pauper.] In the 
character of a pauper. CkmrtBofequltyhavliigdiaore- 
tlonary power to award or refuse coats Mopled the pimctlce 
of granting leave to sue, without liability to ooata In case of 
unancoeBB, to auitora ahowlng a good canae of action, and 
making oath to poverty, the privilege being confined to 
those not having above £6 or |80. The power to grant 
such leave la now generally extended by statute to oom- 
mon-law courts, and lii some Joriadictiona the limit has 
been increased. 

information (in-f0r-m&^8hqn),n. r<ME.^of- 
maoion.enformaeion (b D. ttformam ss G. Dan. 
Bw. infwmatUm), < OF. ia^ormaUon, F. tnforma^ 
Um K Sp. itformaelon as Pg. informaedo k It. iu- 
formae{dne,< L. ifformatio(n*), outline, sketch, 
idea, conception, representation, < informare, 
sketolA inform: see Worm.] 1. Communica- 
tion of form or element : infusion, as of an ani- 
mating or actuating principle. [Bare.] 

There does not seem any limit to these new informoHont 
of the same Spirit that made the elements at first. 

Bimeraon, Works sod Dsys. 

2. Knowledge communicated or received; par- 
ticular intelHgence or report; news; notice: as, 
to get information of a Aiipwreok. 

Alao whan the Fridate of the Abbeye la ded, I have un- 
diratonden, be itkformacitcun that hia Lampe quenohetbe. 

MandevUle, Travria, p. 60. 

1 went, In Sues, to the house of a Greek priest, and the 
next day met with a Turkish captain of a ship, a very 
obliging man, who gave me several itybmaCtoiur in rda- 
tiou to the navigation of ttie Rad sea. 

Poeoeke, Description of the Eaat^ 1. 188. 

B— was at a loss in what manner to communicate hia 
informatien to the officer in command at Bedford. 

Cooper, The Spy, vl., note. 

8. Knowledge inculcated or derived: known 
facts or principles, however communicated or 
acquired, as fiom reading, instruction, or ob- 
servation: as, a man of various ittformation; 
the information gathered from extended travel. 
Sweet baahfalneaa! it ffiaima at least this praiae: 

The dearth of ii^omMion and good aenae 
That it foreteili ua always oomea to pass. 

Cowper, Task, iv. 71. 

Misinformation ia various, and hia learning catholio, aa 
well as prrfound. F. A. Bev., GXLII. M5. 

4. In law : (a) An official criminal charge pre- 
sented, usually by the prosecuting officers of the 
BtRte, without the interposition ox a grand jury. 
Wharton, This ia the aenae in which it is more com- 
monly used In American law. In American conatitutional 
Uw,oiauaeB aeottrlng trial by Jury In proaeoutioua by in- 
dictment or information are oonatrued aa excluding com- 
plaints before local magiatratea for minor offenses, auch 
as have alwaya been aummarily tried, (h) A criminal 
charge made under oath, before a justice of the 
peace, of an offense punishable summarily. 

Seekinff tales informations 
Against thi^an. Shak., Hen. vni., v. a 

ItgbrmeUions were given in to the magiatratea agalnat 
him [Knat] as a magiciati, and aearehlng hia lodgingB a 
great number of coplea [of the Blblej were found* 

/. D’/fraag, Curios, ot lit, 1. 188. 

(c) A complaint, in a qui tain action in a court of 
common-law jurisdiction, to recover a penalty 
prescribed by statute or ordinance, (d) in Eng. 
lair, a complaint in the name of the crown, in a 
civil action, to obtain satisfaction of some obli- 
gation to, or for some injury to the property or 
property rights of, the crown, (c) Li Soots law, 
a wntten argument in court.^ 6. In metaph., 
the imparting of form to matter, in logic the in- 
formation of aterm lathe aggregate of oharacterapredica- 
ble of it over and above what are imiilied in the dcnlnitlon. 
[This meanhig la found in Abelard.] 

The sum of tynthetioal propoaitions in which the sym- 
bol is subject or predicate is the irtformaiUen conoenUng 
the symbol. C, 8. Peiros, 

BiU of iBltematiOii, an information: the document or 
pleading stating the ground at oomlalnt— C ' 
uifliriiiatton,lniaf 0 . 8 M 0 rfoifnaf.*Boffid 
tlong. in 1 ^. law, the term by which pnrsly pttbllo prase- 
otttions by information were deatgnatea (nsuauy had in ihe 
King's Bench), aa diatlngalahed nom orown informations, 
by which proaeontlona in the intareat of private or prop- 
erty rights were derignated (had In the Bxoheqaei), and 
tnm am tarn informations, or infsrmetiionsgui tom, tbom 
proaeouted for a penalty which the Informer is entitlsd 
to take or shara— ItrfiorinattoiL Of iBtnilflOB, a anit 
In the Bngliab Exchequer sgslnst a traspasssr on crown 
land% or me plmdtag by which snob a salt wu IbsH- 


infixmifttlFO (in-fflr'mB-tiv), a. [» F. intfamuh 
mfm Sp.Pg.It.iqf<ffmaffoo/ agiimm4'-affoi.] 
“ *'^ ' onunalo* 


gliM oocssioBi ast who was your 1. Having power to fon& or 
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lafonoattro 

• Munr vat oat tholr focoe 
In tnofr ethoTMll OGipc^ty. 

IH*. B, Bm% PqrohathanMli^ I. IL SL 

8. DidaoUe; instraotive: m, a lAmply iinfom- 
aUve rather than dogmatio spirit. 

Mr. — odltoM notet irc^ moreover, preoliely what 
aditoriil notM iliotUd be tluoidatob, Kime- 

ttmei meoQlattve and anggertlve. 

Ths AeadMuy, June 29, 1889, Nd. 896, p. 489. 

Infonnato^ (in-f6r'mar.t^ri)» a. [< iftform 4- 
-at-ofy.l Fall of information ; affording know- 
ledge; instraotiye. 

The peeMge U<f|/brniatofy,bttt too long to quote folly. 

Jir. and 0., fth ler., VI. 8ol. 

Inllmiied^ (in-fdrmdOf P* [< e., 4* 

-edv.] Formed; animAed; actuated. 

Ibn li a fool, infarmad hy divine ideal, and bodying 
forth their Image. Aleottt ^ntbleti, p. 166. 

S ned hreadtli and depth, the logleal breadth and 
of a term in a given itate of poiitlve knowledge or 
lattop 


i^ormed^ (in-fdrmd')» a. [< + formed. 

Of. inform^^ Unformed; fowess; shapeless. 
So, after Kfloa inondation. 

Infinite ahapei of oreaturei men doe fynd 
Warmed in the mud on which the Sonne hath ihynd. 

Sfpimter, F. Q., ZXI. vi. 8. 
Oonoeptioni, whether animate or inanimate, formed or 
Wormad, Bp, Bail, Gaaei of Gonaoienoe, IL a 

bfOrmed stsra la oaenm., atari not included within 
the figure! of any of the ancient oonatellationa Ptolemy, 
In hie atar-oatalogae, under each oonitellation begina wim 
a Hat of atari each deacribed aa being aitnated in.tlhla or 
that part of the human or other figure anppoaed to be 
repreaented. After thia follow! another liia headed ot 
vnfA ainhv d^dp^rot, atari lying without the flgun^ Latin 
tiMm iv^OrmeM, informed atari, 
informar (in-f6r'm0r), n. 1. One who informs 
or animates. 

Infinrmar of the Planetary Ikaln t 

Without whole quickening glance their oumbroua orba 

Were brute unlovely maaa, inert and dead. 

Thomnm, Bummer, 1. 104. 

2. One who imparts intelHffenoe or gives in- 
formation ; an informant.— -3. In law, one who 
communicates to a magistrate a knowledge of 
a violation of law; a person who lays an in- 
formation against or prosecutes in the courts 
one who offends against the law or any penal 
statute. Such a penon la generally called a common 
Warmer, if he makoi it hia buiiueii to lay informatlona 
for the purpose of obtaining a reward. 

But these are call'd fafomiera; men that live 
By treason, aa rat-oatohen do by poison. 

Beau, cmd FI,, Woman-Hater, v. 2. 

Hence— >4. One who makes a business of in- 
forming against others; a mischief-maker. 

But woo to Buche ft^omieri, who they be^ 

That maketh their malice the mater of the power. 

Skelton, Buell Information. 
■Byn. Informant, Warmer, See Wormant, 

infonnloablet (in-f6r'mi-d^bl), a, r< + 
formidable,'] Not formidable ; not to be feared 
or dreaded. 

Of limb 

Heroic built, though of terreatrial mould ; 

Foe not WarmidaUe / Milton, P. L., is. 486. 

infonnityt (in-f 6r'mi-ti), n. [s OF. informitd ss 
Sp. irformuM as li. Wormitd, < LL. irformi^ 
«a(f-)6, un8hapelineas,< L. informie, unshapely, 
shapeless : see irfonnifi,] Lack of form ; shape- 
lessness. 

If wa affirm a total faformffyjt cannot admit ao forward 
a term as an abortment. Sir T, Browne, Vulg. Brr., liL 6. 

infonnonst (in-fdr^mus), a, [< L. ifrformis, 
shapeless : see ifformity,] Of no regular form 
or figure; formless; shapeless. 

That a bear brings forth her young fi^ermou# and un- 
Shapen ... la an qpuiion . . . delivered by ancient writera. 

Sir T, Browne, Vulg. Err., iii, 6. 

in foro eonsctontia (in fd^ro kon-si-en'shi-s). 
[L.: in, in ; foro, abl. ot forum, a court; ooned- 
entkB, gen. of conecienHa, conscience : see fbrum 
and ooneoienee,] In the court of the oonscienoe ; 
according to the verdict of the moral sense. 
inforodomeBticoOnfa'Todf-mes'ti-ko). [U: 
in, in ; foro, abl. of forum, a court; domeeUeo, 
abl. neut. id domeaUoue, domestic; see forwn 
and domeeUe,] In a domestic court; in a tri- 
bunal of the home jurisdiction, as distinguished 
from a fore^ court. 

In foro Boeiunri (in fo'rO sek-^-lft^rl). [L.: in, 
in; foro, abl. ot forum, a court; eemdari, abl. 
nent. of eeeularia, secular: nee forum and eeeu- 
lar,] In a secular court; according to the law 
of a civil tribunal, as distinguished from that of 
an eoeledaBtioal court. 

Infortiinatat (in-fdr'te-nftt), a, [ME. infortu^ 
uaSe m Pr. itforiunat a Bp. Pg. iitfortunado a 
Xt Utfortunato, < L. it^fortunatue, unfortunate, < 
in- pnv.H^/orfiNiafNg, fortunate: see^brlimato.] 
ate. 


I waa 

Of slid lovera the most Wbrtwnate. 

FolUieal Poeme, eto. (ed. Fumivall), p. 68. 

Inforfennntolyt (in<l6r't|^-n|t-li), adv. Unfor- 
tunately. 

infortunot (in^ffir^t^), w. [< ME. Wortune, < 
OF, iffortune, F. wortune a Bp. Pg. ittfortunio 
a It. iftfortuniOj rti/brfimo, < Li. iftfortunium, 
mischance, misfortnne, < in* priv. 4- fortuna, 
chance, fortune: uoo fortune,] 1. Ill fortune; 
misfortune. 

Yf the! be merohamitos, dyviilon of heritage ia bettyr 
than oommvnlon, that the iVurtuna of oone hurte not 
the other. PolUieai Poeme, eto. (ed. Fumivall), p. 88. 
For of Fortunea aharp adveralte 
The worate kynde otWertune ia thla: 

A man to ban ben In proaperlte. 

And It remembren, when It paased la. 

Ohauoer, Troilni, ill. 1626. 

The infortune la threatened by the malignant and ad- 
vene aspect, through means ot a youth, and, as I think, a 
rival. * Wf,Ke^worth,xviii. 

2. In aetrol, the planet Batum or Mars, or even 
Mercury when he is much afflicted. W, Lilly, 

Infortunedt, a, [ME., < iifortune 4* -cdB. Cf. 
itfortunate.] Unfortunate. 

I, wuf ul wreoh and W^rtuned wight 

Chnueer, IToilas, iv. 744. 

itfortu* 
in^ priv. 
Mikor- 

tune, 

Other there be that aioribe bis WartunitU only to the 
stroke and punishment of Qod. Hail, Bdward XV., an. 9. 

They [the Bomana] are well tamed with the W^riuniHe 
of this battell. Holland, tr. of Uvy, p. lifit 

infOBBOns (in-fos^us), a, [< L. it^ 088 U 8 , pp. of 
infodere, dig into, < 4n, in, 4- foaere, dig: see 
foetfi.] In hot, sunk in, as veins in some 
leaves, leaving a channel. 

infoundf (in-found'), r. t, [< ME. WoundenA 
OF, Wondre, iitfundre s Bp. Pg. iftfmdir, < L. 
infundere, pp. ivfusm, pour in, < in, in, 4- fun- 
dm, pour: see/bimdd. Ct,iftfund,infuw,] To 
pour into; infuse. 

Wynedreggea oldo In water let infounde: 

Yeve hem thla drinks anoon tha! wol be soonde. 

PaUadiue, Euibondrie (B. B. T. 8.), p. 211* 

But 1 say God ia hable in such wyie to inspire and in- 
/ouftde the faythe, if that him lyite. 

^ Sir r.Jfori; Workup, 682. 

infra. [L, adv. and prep., on the under 
side, below, LL.ML. also *^thin,’ contr. of in* 
/era, abl. fern, (bo, parte) of inferus, low, below: 



infriAFold 

L 0 , In anat, situated below cNrbenealih afibi 
subcostal: as, an ii^fliaeoetal aitcry, nerve, or 
muscle. 

n. n. An infracostal muscle. 

InfraoofftaliB (in^f^koB-tft'lis). pi. 
eoetalee (-IBs). [KL.: see irifiraeoem,] An 

infracostal muscle, in man there are a ssrlea el In- 
fraooatalea arlatng from the under aide of a given rllv 
and inserted into the first, second, or third rib next below. 
Ill their oblique direotion they resemble Internal Interao^ 
talrousolea. TbsyooonrmostfrequentlyontliflowerrilM. 

infract^ (in-£raktOi v. A [< L. infraetue, pp. 
of infringer^ break off. break, weaken: see 
infringe,] To break off; violate; interrept. 
[Bare.] 

Falling fast from gradual dope to dope, 

With wild iefraetei oouraa and lessen'd roar. 

It gains a safer bed, and ateala at last 
Along the maiea of the quiet vale. 

Thomean, Summer, L 604. 

infracts (in-fraktOi b. [< L. infiraetue^ un- 
broken, < in* nxiv. 4* fraetus, broken: see^Wi^ 
Hon,] Unbroken; sound; whole. 

Had I a braaen throat, a voice Wraet, 

A thousand tongueiu and rarest words reflnid. 

Mir,farMag9„v,m, 
Their [martyra’J faith WraOt with their owne bkioda did 
teal. 

And never did to any Ti^t stoop. 

Sylveeter, tr. of buBa^'a murnph of Faith, UL WL 

Infrai^d (in-frak'ted), a. In eodl,, bent sud- 
denly inward, as if partly broken; geniculate. 
i2lfraetiblaau-frak'{i-bl),a. I<ie0‘aet^'h*4ble,] 
Capable of being infracted or broken. [Bare.] 
infraction (in-frak's^n), n, -[ss F. imacHan 
Bp. infraedon b Pg. itfraijflo aa It. itfra* 


tdre. 

Very dlatinot in tope from the WraeHimM and estravfr 
gant diatortiona of the osteomdvelo akdeton. 

Ottoin, Med. Diet., V' iiW. 

2. Breach; violation; infi^gement: as, an iii- 
fraetion of a treaty, compact, or law. 

An inpraektan pd God's greet law of Eight and of Love. 

Summer, Cambridge, Ang. 87, 1846. 


see itferior,] A 'Latin preposition meaning 
* below, beneath,’ oocumng in some phrases 
occasionally used in English. 

infra-. [L. <«^a, prep, and adv., used as a pre- 
fix: aeeif0'a.] A prefix of Latin origin, mean- 
ing ' below, beneath.’aByn. Infero*, Bee in- 

fervh, 

ufra actionem (in'fr^ ak-shi-6'nem). [L.: in* 
fra, below, within; dcUonem, aco. of aorio(ii-), 
action (canOn): see action.] In the oanon ot 
the Boman mass, a prayer: same as eommuni* 
oantea, 

Infra-azlllary (in^frtt-ak'si-l^ri), a, [< L. in* 
fra, 'below, 4* aseilla, axil: see axilla, axillary,] 
1, In hot, situated beneath the axil, as a bud. 
—2. In eo3l and anat,, situated below the ax- 
illa or armpit. 

Infrabranchial (in-fr^brang'ki-ftl), a. [< L. 
iif‘a, below, 4- branehiee, mils : see brancMal,] 
In oonbh,, situated below the gills: applied es- 
pecially to the inferior chamber of the pallial 
cavity. 

Infrabnccal (in-fra-buk'al), a, [< L. infra, be-, 
low, 4- bueea, cheek (mouth): see buccal.] Bit- 
uated beneath the buccal mass or organ of a 
mollusk: as, an iffrabuceal nerve. 

InflrulaTienlw (in^frBpkl^vik'u-ljr), o. [<L, 
itipra, below, + elavUiMa, olaTio|e: see e«wi(w- 
for.] Situated below or beneath the clavicle 
or collar-bone.— infradlavioular fipssa or trlankls, 
a apaoe below the olaviole boundedby that bone atevcb by 
the upper bc^er of the groat peotond musole below and 
on the umer aide, and by the fore border of the deltoid mua- 
ole on the outer aide. Deep pr^^ in thk r^n 

ihe axUlaiy artery agabirt the a^d rtb.-Xi^!^ 


IVhoao Snggeata or urgea the WreeHon of anotheor*! 
righto mnat be hOld to have tranagraaaed the law of equal 
freedom. H, SpeneoTf Sooial Station p. 167. 

infractor (in-frak'tor), n, [b F. iiiflraeteur m 
8p. Pg. wracior, K ML. wraetor, one who 
breaks or violates, < L. irfringete, m, iffraetue, 
break: see iffraoti,] One who infraots or in- 
fringes; a violator; a breaker. 

Who aball ho depoaitaiy of the oathi and leagnea of 
princea or fulminate agunat the perturid Wrakore of 
them? Lord HerlierLHlat. Ben. VlILpPi. 868. 

infractouB (in-frak'tus), a, [< L. Hfraotu^ pp. 
ot iffiingere, 'btenlki BOO iifraet'i^, iffrinjye.] In 
bot., bent abruptly inward. [Bare.] 
infra dig. (in'^ dig). [An abbr. of L. 
dignitatem : infra, below; dignitatem, aco. of alg* 
nita(t*)8, dignity: see dignity.] Beneath omie 
dignity; unbecoming to one’s oharaoter, posi- 
tion, or status in sooiely. [Golloq.] 
infra-CBopliagaal (in^ft^-sd-faf^l), a, [< 
L. fafra, Delow, 4* edeopnague, esophagus: see 
eeop^eal,] Same as eubeeophageal. 

The nervoua ayatem In the Amphlpoda oonaiato of aupim- 
ONophageal or cerebral ganglia, united by commlaaiiroa 
with an H^ra-oeeaphageal mass. 

Husdeu, Anat. Invert., n. 8ia 

infraglottiC(in-fiFB-glot'ik),<i. r<L.fi|^ be- 
low, 4- NL. ghttie, ^ottis: sec ght 


Mavloular isgiai, a r^n of the of the iffiert 
bonnded above bFthe 




olaviole and below (in ordinary 

naage) by the third rib. 

lafrMOnfteietor (inlfi^kon-Btrik'tjr), », 
li. < 11 ^ below, + Nli. cmatrkpr, a. ▼.] 5 
infenor constrictor musole of the pharynx. 
lafc®cortloal(ln'*frk6r'ti-W)^ [<L. *^ 
below, + oortes(oorMo>),buk(NL.oortez): Me 
eonteoL} Ljrlng or ooourring below the eeze- 
bnd Goxxex. 

iitfiaeoetatie, < L. mIow, 4- eoeta, ilbe] 


tH8,gJotikS.] 

Situated below the glottis. 

infragraat (in-fra'gw^t), a. [< in-S 4- fra* 
grant,] Not fragrant; inodorous. 

We shall both be a brown Wragrant powder in tlilrto 
or forty years. Sydney Smm, in Lady Hollsiid, xU. 

infragiUar (in-fr^gfi'lftr), a, [< L. be- 
low, 4* gula, the throat: see gular,] Bubeso- 
phageal, as a ganglion of certain moUusks, 

Thanndorpartof the fti/Wmiitor ganglion is 6-l0lwd{ln 
SeliaideB], wmlat it ia 4-loDedr in Linuiddiar 

Knight'e Cyo, Mat. Hitt. (1SB6X XIL iS. 

infralmmail (in-f%hfi'mim), a, [< L. iu&a, 
below, 4- hufnanu8,nwm: see Atiiiiaii.1 Hav- 
ing attributes or qualities lower than the hn^ 
man in the scale of being: the opposite of eu* 
perhuman. 

We muat ooneelve of It [nltimato entttol aa atthar intol- 
lectaal or unintoUeotiial, and if It la not Junsan, than na 
luperbuman or iqfrwiiviifiiaii. 

FartnlgmPee.,V.n,,lXinLe9k 

infrahyoid (in-frft-hl'cid), a. [<L.0i^bAcwy 
4'NL.kycim,hyoid: seekgoM.] muatedha* 
low the hyoid bane: speciflcallv applied hi ha* 
man anaramy tp a rejto of uie fmat of tile 
neek, and to a groig^ A maaclcB in tUi s«2^ 


Infhdiyofd 


S090 


M ■tompliyoidi vtornot^yroid^ th^byoid, (bi^fr|^b-U'kwu)» n.^. ^ 


ftndoinohyoidyecdleotiyeW known as di»r 0 MOf« fira-ohUqul (AnA), L. . 

ttftkea$hjfokh$: oppoBed to Miprokyoia. obUquuSf oblique: see obliguuaJ] The lower 

InfhJAUaiUe pLift/V*ak»- oblique musole of the eyeball; 

Mol^(-ldz). rNL,, < L. Mow, + infenor. 

lip: see kiMai.] A musole of the lower lip, infira-oealar (in^frtt-ok'^-l^), a. . , , 

oommonly calM the depresBor labH iitferioris, below, + oeuius, eye: see oewar^l In eafom., 
Caw$ ana Shute. below the compound eves: said of antennie 


i&IMfIdiMOBt 

pL taifraMiBiaM ^-frljretig^mfirtilj), a. o 
it^j^am below, NIi* ^tiffnut^ q 
situated below the stimata or 


q. ▼.] m e 
rDreathingo] 


c< I- 

In eiitosi,, 


r< L. below (i 


^ ift'ri-an)i 
ir), + lapsus, . . 

1, a. Pertaining 


(see lapse, n.), + -arian.1 
infralapsarianism or to those who hold it. 

ZL n, [ocy?.] One who believes in infrelapsa- 
rianism* 

iBfralapaarianlm (in^fr|Ula^^ri-an-izm), n. 
[< if^aHapsarian •¥ •ism.} In theol, the doo- 


the obliquus as, an i^f^UgmatalanB on a larva. 

infrairttiii^ (in-fr^p'9<*l|r), a. [< L. ia- 
[< L. Jta, below, + x9L. si^ma, q, v. j In oot, situ- 

ated below the stipules: ap^ed^to outgrowths, 
usually in tiie nature of spines, below the stip- 

a. [< L. in- 

, _ , - . Situated be- 

low the thorax.*2. SituaW on the lower part 
of the thorax: speoifieally applied to the lower 
six pairs of thoraoispinal nerves. 


), a. and n. when they are inserted beneath these eyes. ules, as in some roses. 

f, fall, lapse infka-orntal (in^frfirdr'bi-t^), a. [< L. infla, Infkathoracle (jn^fr9-th{f-ras'ikh < 

9rtainingto below, + or&ito, orbit: see orMtoLj Situated /^'a, below, + KL.tkofa«,q.v.] 1. 


, . eheek Just under the orbit, whence the nerve 

nine, held by Augustinians and by many Cal- emerges.^ mnsrocbltal osiiiil, ftommen, eta See 
vinists. that God planned the creation, permit- the nouna 

ted the’ fall, eleetid a chosen number/pWed i^a-wbitar (in^fr»-6r'bi-t)ir), a. Same as in- 
their redemption. stkI suffered the remainder jra^ofhital, 

to be oternSuv puniibed. in. 8obiq»irtai>. b.- a. S«ne as 

Ueve that God did not pamlt but foreiaw the fall, while 
tito^Buyglapaarlana hold that God not only permitted bat 

Bren the Oanoni of Port, the Westminater Confeaaion, 


on the floor of, or below, the orbit of the eve 
suborbital: chiefly applied to a branch of the 
trifacial nerve, to the track of that nerve along . . 

the floor of the orbit, and to a foramen on the infratrobUoar (in-f^trok^l$-|r), a, [< L. in- 


UUTa-orDluazy ^m-z^-or a. oame as 

iwflxHtrbital 

Infrapatellar (in^M-pf-tergr), a. l<h. infra, 
below, patella, the kneepan.] Below the 


patella. 


and the Hdretlo Oonaenaua FonuL. 
noanoedoD the doctrine of deoreea 
of <i|fWrfo!|iMirian<«m, 

SBksg, Ohriit and Chrlitlaiiiiy, p. 16S. 

Infrainailimary (in-fra-mamVri), a. [< L. ts- 
, below, + mamma',' breast': see mammary.} 
below the breasts.-- Xnftatiiaiiimanr re- 

lie ragion of the front of the cheat boatided abore 
s aizth rib and bdow hr the lower limit of the oheaL 

Inftmmarglnal (in-fr^mkr' ji-nal), a. [< L. an- infranosition (in^fr|-p^i 
>Wi, below, + margo (-pis-), breast : see margi- fra, below, + »a9ifio(9i-), ] 


fra, below, + troeMea, pulley: see troMea,} 
Situated below the trochlea or pulley of the 
superior oblique musole of the eyeball, at the 
inner comer of the orbit of the eye: as, the 
ii^troehlear nerve, a branch of the fifth cra- 
nial nerve, which- issues from the orbit below 
the trochlea. 

He had rdieved the pain in a tflaneoma abadlntum by 
laoeraUng the iitfrmrrnhkar n«rrgj-B^l^ 0|^^ n^ 



framed, ppr. (ffrap^ng, K L. infra, below, 
+ E. pose: seepos^.] To ]^ace under or be- 
neath. 

IhadfartheranopportonityofaeeiDg . . . biaowndla- 
oovery of an initanoe of terreetilal annaoe it^frapoMd to 
the drift-gmvda at the eaat end ol the lale of Wight. 


%^S?iiSS infrapose (iu-fi#-p6s0» 5 pwt, and pp. in- in frandem legls (in fri,'dem l€' 3 is). [L.: in, 

^ 1 ^-. r^T v.i — in;>ai«tom,aoc.of/y*aus, fraud; i6pis,gen.of 

ler, law: see fraud and lex,} In fraud of the 
law: said of something devised so as to evade 
or oircumvent the law or to pervert its pro- 
ceeding, in such sense as to be void on that 

^ J®*/** tafrawglaal (in-fra-vaj^i-n^l), a. [< L. itfra, 

^*^sish gn), n. ^ below, + NL. va^na, vagtoa: see naginal.} 
‘ ‘ ^ Situated belowj^e ^ginal Junction: as, the 

sS^UMce (in-M'kwens), n. [ss F. infr4- 
guence b Sp. infrecuenma a Pg. isfrequenekt b 
I t. idfreguenea, < L. infrequentia, a small num- 
ber, fewness, solitariness, < inftequm{U)8, sel- 
Onthetopof themnadeaoftbeiv^fyanidtttoraheetthere dom, rare, infrequent: see in/Tdatcdnf.j Same 
are two ganglia united to each other and to their fellowa imfrequmm, TBare.l 
on the oppoiite alda v v ^ l j 

jR. J. SloOmm, Trana. Boy. Soe. of Edln., XXXII. 627. 

pi. irfrareeti 


, ^ , . f ^ „ position: see posifian.] 

noI.! In enUm^ below or posterior to the mar- Position or situation beneath or under. 

lallra»a4,iil»r(in-fif.rad'tJ|r\ 
below, XL. radima, q. v.] Situated under or 
below the radula or ungual ribbon of a mol- 
lusk. 


laribily by the fnroal ▼ein.—uftminixiiiisl Qonvolu* 
tlOli, the aoperior temponl oonrdntkm. 

InfranuudllUT (in-fr^mak'si-l^ri), a. and n, 

[< L. infra, below, + maxilla, iaw: see maxiUa- 
fy.] I. a. 1. Situated under the Jaws; submax- 

Infraw^ (to-^rek>tngV . 

]naQdibnlar.-iiift«aiaxll> ffll. lafteaneaer (iit-fa6'kwj9ii-Bt). n. [. 
ilunra«rre.thetiiirdor\owerdiTiaionoftheflfthomnial The lower slight muscle of the eye- guence : see -eney,} 1. The state of 1 

or nlteoial or trigeminal nenre, more onmtHntiiy called ball ; the reotus infmfior. See out under eye- 
the aksriornuuriUarf/ division. ball. 


n.; 


_ B.; pi. inframaxiUanM (-rla). The man- infra-rid (^'fr#-red), a. [< L. infra, below, + 

dibto or lower jaw-bone of a vertebrate; the red^,} Below the red. The infhi-red raya of the 
* ^ ‘ ' epectrum are tfaoae Inrlithle ciyi which hare n greater 

wave-length and are leas refrangible than the red nyi 
atthelowerendof thevlalhlespeotram. (Bee imtnmi.) 
Contmted with vUra^viokt 

in- 

, , , -- , see 

scapular,} Situated beneath the scapula— that 


inferior maxillaiy bone. See intermaxillary. 
Inframe (in-frftm'), v, t Same i 


» as enframe, 

Thla natore in whieh we are itframsd anawen to the 

inframedlan (in-fr^-mi'di-an), a. lflt,tnfra, 1 . 

below, + medius, zuiddle : m median.} In soa- 

n ., below the median belt or zone: applied neath the shoulder-blade: subscapular. 

Hi of five zones into which the sea-bottom infrascapulailB (in-M-skap-fl-lfi'ris), n,i pi. 
M bem divided with roferonee to iU fauna, infrascqpulares (-riz). [XL.; see infrasoapu- 
The inframedian is succeeded by the abyssal Unr.} The teres minor. See teres, 

JS?’ See epiy. . ; Infraserratus (in^fifie-rfi'tus), n.; pi. iqfra- 

tafrUBSirpnial (In^frlhmCr-l* ri-al), a. [<L. serraU (-tl). [< L. infra, below, + serratus, 
infly^i Mwcfurius, Mercury: see mer- gerrate: see serrate,} The serratus postlous 

eiiriai.] Same as IntramercttHal. inferior. 

MruiUidl^ (in-fr».m^ [< Infrasplnal (in-frHifl'nal), a. r<L.iqfra,be. 

below,+ muj^m, the world; see mundane.} low, f^na, tmeptnali Same as in- 
^ng or being beneath the world; belonging fraspinous. 


Za it aolitnda and iffrequsnte at viaitatlon? Ibla may 
— be troubleaome to a man that knowa not to en- 
Bp, HaU, Free Prlaoner, 1 4. 

infre- 

-incy,} 1. The state ofbeing in- 
frequent or of rarely occurring; uncommon- 
ness; rareness. 

Bither through demetade, or it^ewnsu, or maer fe^ 
mality of devotion, be haa inffered hii mind io grow alien- 
ated from God. yovng, Sermoni (1678)b p. 18. 

2t. The state of being little frequented; seclu- 
sion; solitude. 

It waa the aolltnde and Infrsqvsnsy of the place that 
hronght the dragon thither. 

Hottand, tr. of Flntand^ p. 107a 


to the lower regions or infernal world. 

Infranntiml (in-fiii-nat'ig-ral), a, [< L. infra, 
below, -f natura, nature: see naturoL} ' 
nature; subnatu^ hypophysical: ' 
of supenSatural, 

U there ta a oiavlngin man for the preternatural gener- 

a , there aeema to be a neeial tendency In the baman 
4, whan lerttottadf,tobiiSer after the tq/Vn-noetiroi 
forma of it JI. JT. Ornnkam, Short Btadie^^ p 421. 


is, on its under surface or venter: lying be- Infroauent (in-frd'kwent), a, [b F. infrequent 

s= Sp. iffrecuente s l*g. It. infrequente, < L. 

infreguen(t-)8, infrequent, seldom, rare, < in- 
priv. H-^6qiien(4-)y, crowded, frequent: noe fre- 
quent,} 1. Xot frequent or oustomazy; rare; 
uncommon; unaccustomed. 

The aoie where of Ifrogality] ii at thla daye aa fa/Ve- 
oiient or out of uie amonge all aortea of men aa the termea 
be Straange vnto them whiob hane not bene wdl Inatmot* 
ed in Lat^ Sir T, JSlyot, The Goremoor, iU. 21. 

A iparingandia/Vvffuenf worahipper of the Mtyhetraya 
anbaUtiSdiiiegMofhim. ' 

WoUakan, BCUgion of Batare, 1 1. 

2, In eool,, being, as component parts, ftr 
removed from one another; distant; not nu- 
merous or close: as, infrequent spines, punc- 
tures, etc. 




L. isfra, 
Same as 


infraspinate (in-frl^Bpl^nat), a. , 

. , below, -I- ipina, spine: see eptnate, 

Below infrat^ous. 

Infraapnatos (In^fif-spI-nA^tus), n.; pLJa- 


i i. queniiy. 


aud is inserted into the middle facet of tiie 
greater tuberosity of tiie humerus. 


(in-frik'shqn), a. [iinS^frkilkm,} 

A rubbing in, as of a medicine. 

n i i iiw Bi M B MWT. DCiOW, SpUlO, Spiue: 866 SpinOIIS.I BiruatOa 


•^ISS^SiJSSrStSS!^ a® 

iBfkiatfMUl7.(ln- 
piNg* see 


hctoft^blejlntr^UeiieM.; ~ lofrastopadial a. i 

temaglm ];< [< L. below, + ttapw, stirrup, 


^ , _ JF, ». wtywuw 

piM B Sp. infrangible b It. infrangibUe; as 

-f ftan^le,} 1. Not eapable of being paiit 
hroken or separated into parts. 

ThcpilmUtTe atoma are aappoaed 

G. Cnepne. 

Tha eword tmAe dMct, nor oonld the foroe withatand 
QiomrtUyUmiymolnmeHaimad 
MM anne dlvln% isJkmgSbU aoafealn); 
fiM Mtito waiqm mraira on M 


and n. 

. , ™od. 

Z, a. Situated below the axis or main 
. the stapes or columella auris: speeifi- 
cally applied to an element or part of that 
bone in some animals, as birds, supposed by 
Flower to represent the stylohyal bone of a 
mammal. 


Mlt1N.P0B 

AaiOtr" ««t i^.' Jwniant MttwM, tlL 
' III'' Rot to be violaled or infringed; inviolable: 
m, aaa is frsmpMe oath. 


The sMo-hyal of a mammal la not Ihirty developed In a 
bird, anleM oontalnad In or r a pr eee n te d by another claw 
of the atapea (an infraetsmsdial etement). 

Mei^ ‘K. A Biida (1S84X p. 186. 

n. «. An inferior element of the oolumella 
aiizis; an infrastapedial bone. 

, InfraeSegsMA, which wtU ualli wttb ... the slylo- 


frigid,} To chill; make oofd; refrigerate. 

Whoac ooldncia aa It acema did not inMsidats thoaa 
n^NVjparta the glam to wtaoae ligd^tte lig nor^tiawM 

IntiOBt (in-friJ-i-dA'ahqn), fi. [sOF.hi- 
:2ofi, < i2l. infrigidaiio(n-), a eoolinft < 
vTtfngwIofe, make cold: lee infrigidats,} The 
aot of infrigidating or making cold; refrigera- 
tion. 

The lf0VMzfioa ef that air by the enow. 

Baifr, Woriuy n. SM. 

Madame de Booiignon . . . need to boaat that the M 
not only the aplrlt of oontinenoy In hmdf , bat that the 
had riio the powOT of oommunleaSng it to all who bebBd 
^ rt *1. 

Psmsr, Ma IM. 



feK! 

mnamre h Sp« "Pg, it^flringir s F. enft'eMre)^ ing. 


and pp. 

~'0 It* fW- 

bredc off, bretJc, Emirc, weaken, d^Sw^fln] 
ixif ^ J^anaere, break: aee flraoHon, and ef. iih 
I. ^rofia. 1. To oommit a breach or in- 
fraotionof; aot oontrazy to, as a law, right, or 
obligation; tranamaa, either by action or by 
negugence; yiolate; break. 

The King told them It ne?ar wm In hli Thought to l»- 
JHng4 th^ liberttea Baker, Ghroniolea |». laOi 

^ <a/Wage the ilghte endpf^ 

WaiMngien, qnoted in Btnoroft*i Hlit Conit, 1 450. 

He Of^d infringe the franohliei ot theldlowi of a ool* 
lege and take awigr their livlngi. 

D. WebSUr, 

flf . To annul or hinder. 

Homiliee . . . doiiot4lt^Hf^theettoaor;althoiurhbut 
teed. HooterTBoolfla. PSlitgr. 

All our power 


Speech, Marob 10^ 1818. 


To be infringed, our treedom and our being. 

JTtfton, PrlL, 
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XL inirgmg. To encroach; trespass; intrude: 
followed by on or upon; as, to imfHnga upon 
one’s rights. 

The aldei of the front are dilated, on the eyea. 

Horn. 

■Byn. Bnoroaeh upon, Treneh upon, etc. See ire^paee, 

illftillg|8ment (in-frinj'ment). n. [< it^firinge + 
-msntTj A breach or infraction, as of a law, 
right, or obligation; violation; transgression. 

IVe aoaroe ever had a prinoe who, by fraud or rlolenoe, 
had not made aome infnngemewt on the oonitltution. 

Burke, Vind. of Nat. Society. 

Where oa attempt at infringenml waa made, the aggrea- 
Bor found hlmaelf matched agalnat a wide and powoful 
union of powera Inatinctlyely aotuated by the intention 
of right. Stubbe, Medieval and Modem Hiat., g. 818. 


action. Hflyn. Breach, non-fuUUmeni^ Invaaion, intruaiou^ 
treaoaaa. encroachment. 

(in-frin'Jdr), n. One who infringes or 
violates; a violator. 

To see the fi^^era of this commandment to be im* 
priaoned, he gave charge to all Juatioea, malora aherilla, 
iMillil^ and oonatablea 

Sbrype, Memoriala, Bdw. YI., an. Ifiia 


soei 

jts of a miter. Formerly callod^tMm.— 8. 
In Mr,i (a) A cap or head-dress used as a bear- 
ing. Many different forms have been used, (h) 
One of the ribbons of a miter or of the electoral 
crown, generally represented as fringed. 

Two abort banda of aome rich material, fringed at the 
endiL form the of a mitre, and depend from 11^ one 

on dther aide. Bfnigo, Brit., VL 468. 

infiunate (in'fi^-mftt), e. t ; pret. and pp. iinfu^ 
matedj ppr. irtfumamg, L. iitfbmatus, pp. 
of iff/imard, smoke: aee infuime.‘\ To dry by 
smoking; smoke. 

InfumaUd, amoked; dried in the amoka BaOey, 1787. 
infomate (in'f^-mfit), a. r< L. infumatus, pp.: 
see the verb.] In eafoei., clouded slightly with 
brownish black: shaded as if with smoke, 
infnmated (in'ffl-m&-ted), a. Same as infu^ 
mate, 

infamatlon (in-ffi-ma'shfin), n. [< iwfumate + 
-ion.] The act of drying or curing in smoke ; 
smoking. Bailey, 1731. 
inftamet (in-f11mO» v, A Same as eitfume, 
inftmd (in-fundO, e. f. r< L. ia/Wnddro, pour 
in: see an older xorm. Ctfuee^.J To 

pour in. Davies, 

They are . . . only the minlatera of Him whibhlnAMid- 
rihand pourethlnto all men graoa Bfooib Worka, IL 662. 

infondlbula, n. Plural of ii\fknd(bulum, 
infondlbiilar (in-fun-dib'f-%), a. [< 
dihulum + -ord,] Same as jnfteiKHhttlOTrm* 
lllfbndiblllato(m-fun-dib-p-lft'ta^ TNL., 
neut. pi. of iitfundihulatua: see tnj^ndfhtaofe.] 
Gervais’s name for the marine polyaoans as an 
order of Polysoa which have the cell-mouth cir- 
cular and infundibiilate. it oorreaponda to the 
modem order Oymnoiannatat and oontaina the ChUoeto- 
fnata, Cyeloetomata, and Ctenoetomata, aa diatingulahed 

from tho . 

InfBndlbn^^^H^un-dib'v-lftt), a, [< NL. in- 
fundibidatusj < 1j. infundibulum, funnd : see fn- 
fundibuhm,} 1. Having a funnel or infundibu- 
lum ; speoifiosUy, of or pertaining to the Iffun- 
dibulata,^2, &me9smfUndibuWorm, 
ixiftodlbnliform (in-fan-dib'9-li-f6rm), a, [< 
L. infundihutum, a funnel, + forma, shape.] 
Having the form of a funnel; 
funnel-shaped. 

Where the aao of an inguinal hernia 


— Tif!ff***f^^^*** ^ ehakoMA fho oonloal uppa 
of me right ventrieia from which the pnlmoilaiy i 
arises. Also oaUed eoiiiM ofteriofiir (arMsl 


inftmaralt (in-tt'nj 
rol] To Iwtty irtf 


fniianliitM. 
i did but it^um er al 
0. Fletoher, Ohiiat’a Tfotoqr. 


[<4a-3 + jfbr- 
Lasiboet, 
AforM 


Her 

inlbreatiOII Qp-f^r-k&'sb 9 n), n, 
cation, Of.ML.ffi/broars, susjpcndonai 
< L. in, on, + furearc, fork, gibbet.] 
expansion or diveimnoe. Craig, 

ini^^te (in-fd^Mt), V, f.| 

of fn/it^rdy’rarage, f L. in, in, + JUriari SS- 
rage,<./bHa, rage, fury: see^^.] Torender 
fuRouB or mad; enrage; make ra^g. 

They tore the reputation of the deigy topieoeebgrtiMir 
irfurkUed declamations and inveotlvee, bdore they laosfr 

infbiiate (in-fdM-&t), a. [< ML. ti^fufriaim, 
pp.: see the verb.] Enraged; raging; mad: 
as, an iffwriate lunatic. 

A mine with deadly atorea 
JvfuriaU bnrat, and a whole aquadion'd hoat 
Whirl'd through the riven air. 

W, Thompeen, Bldkneaav. 

infOBCate (in-fus'kftt), v, f.; pret. and pp. 
oated, ppr. i^fltscaiing, [< L. infuscatus, p|^ of 
infitsoare, make dark or dustyt < ia, in, 4* fits- 
care, make dark, < fusous, dark, dusky: see^- 
eous, Gf . ohfuseafd.] To darken ; make dusky ; 
obscure. Bailey, ‘[Bare.] 

Inftiscate (in-fus'k&t), a, [< L. iitfascatug, pp. : 
see the verb.] In entom,, clouded with brown; 
darkened with a fuseous shade or oloud: as, 
apex of the wing in^eate, 

innuwatioii (in -fns-ka ' shpn), n. [< infueeaie 
-I- -foa.] The act of darkening; obscuration; 
the state of being dusky or clouded. Bailey, 


[Bare.] 

infua (in-fflzM, V, t,; 

S ng. [< ME. eitf 

t pp.of infundere,'^\aiji, spread over: see 
i, infound,"] 1. To pour in or into, as a 
liquid; introduce and pervade with, as an in- 
gredient: as, to infuse a flavor into sauoe. 

Tia born with all : the love of Nnture'e woAs 
la an Ingredient in the compound man 
Infufd at the creation of the kind. 

Cimper, Taak iv« 788. 

2. To introduce as by pouring; cause to pene- 
trate; insinuate; instil: with into: ohieny in 
flgurative uses. 

Many other aziomB and advioea there are tonobfaig those 
proprietiea and effeota which atndiee do itfuee and initll 
into mannera, Baoon, Advancement of Learning, ii. IBS. 

It la trimioally obaerved by boncat old Sooratea that 
heaven iifueee two some men at their birth a portion of 
intellectual gold. Irving, Kniokerbooker, p. 81& 

It [Alexander*! eonqneatl had the effect of uniting into 
one great intereat the divided oommonwealthi of Greece, 
and infuHng a new and more enlarged public eplrit inlo 
the connoilB of tholr atatcamen. HmofMii, War. 

3. To steep; extract the priuciples or equali- 
ties of, as a vegetable substance, by pounng a 
liquid uxK>n it; make an infusion of. 

Yet Buoh [Back] aa thor have they esteem as a great 
Cordial ; eepeoially when Snakea and Soorpioni have neen 
infueed therein, as 1 have been informed. 

Hanqiier, Voyagea, n. L 6a 

One ounce of dried leavea la irfinod in ten onnoea of 
warm water. Cosa. 

4. To affect or modify by infusion; mingle; 
hence, to imbue; tinge: followed by 
Brink injured vtUh fleah will nourlah faater and eaaiir 
thrnn drink and meat together. Baepfi^ Nat Hiat 

Methlnka a woman of thla valiant apirit 
Should, if a coward hear her epi^ theae wotda 
/fifrtM his breast wftk magnamroity. 

Shak,, 8 Hen. VL, v. A 
Bealdea the Briton le so naturally iitfMtd 
Wiih tme poetio rage that in their measnres art 
Both rather seem preoiee than oomdy. 

Hroyton, FoiyolbtonbvL SBl 

6t. To pour, or pour out ; shed; .diffuse. 

Yf ofte nppon the rootes as that stonde 
“ ) aa/haad be. 

tica Hnsbondrle (B. B. T. 8.X p. SB 
With those dear rays which ebe iii^d on me, 

That beauty am 1 Uem*d with whlim yon meyme, 

Bkak,, 1 Han. VL, L L 
i. BeM, in> 

lllftiBBt(in-fas')»*B [<L.4n^t^,»p«n^iiL 

<<q/kfidef0,pp. ^/ki^pourin: see^^lis^e*] 
An infosion. 


pret. and pp. fti/kscA ppv* 
usen =s F. w^/Uisr, < L. «fi- 


Infrlnglblet (in-frin' ji-bl), a, [< OF. infringible, paaaes through the interaai ring, the in- 


frugal; e 


Hanlng betwixt themselues sealed with tbdr hands the 
irfrinqiSle band of faith and troth In the heirU . • • bee 
tooke leane of his fairs lady. 

Breton, An Olde Man's Leaaon, p. la 

InfhlGtllOBe (in-fruk't$-dB), a. Same as infruo- 
tutrus, 

infructnooB (in-fruk^iv-^s), a, [b F. infruo- 
tueux ss Pr. infruetuos s Sp. Pg. infruotumo 
B It. ie^b^ttuoso, < L. iv^hnotuosus, unfruitful, < 
in- priv. + fruetuosus, fruitful: see fruotwms,'\ 
Not fruitful; unproductive; unprofitable. 

Lntheranlam • . . bound itadf hastily to deflnitlona and 
formube which produced new dlvislona, and a aoholasti* 
dam more bitter, controversial, and infi^tuoue than the 
Old. Comtmporary Has., LIV. 716. 

InfrnctnoilBly (in-fruk^tfl-ua-li), adv. In an in- 
fructaous manner; uselessly; unprofitably. 

He [the actor] soon found that hia art waa if^ruotuoudy 
employed In obidning applauae ; hie rapntation began to 
depend upon preae notioea. 

IWoiiNoiidcairfi,N. AEov.,CXIV.86. 

I(in-fr5'gal),a. [< 4n-8 -I- /rwpal.] Not 
extravagant; prodigal; wasteful. 

What ahonld betray them to snob infrugal expenoee of 
tImA I can give no aooount without making severe reflex- 
on tbdr dlaeretlon. 

J, Goodman, Winter Evening Oonferenoen^ p. 21. 

a, [< <n-8 + 
^ot beaHng £nu£. Bailey, 1727. 
iafbibitBt (in^f^-kftt), e. t, [< LL. infueatus, 
paiuted, as if pp. of ^^infavaire, paint, < in, in, 
on, 4- fueare, paint, < fiAus, paint : see ybdus.] 
Topauit; stain; daub. Coles, 1717. 
iafticatioilf (in-f^-kft^Bh<mb n. [< ii^fucate + 
-ioa.] The act of painnng or stainmg, espe- 
eiallythefkoe. 1706. 

laftlla (in"fi-l|), w.; pi. irfuUBUb). [L., a 
band, a woolen fillet.] 1. In Horn, antig,, a 
flock of white and red wool, drawn Into the 
fonn of a wreath or fillet, worn on the head on 
solemn oocasionB, as by priests and vestals, 
and bound to the head of sacrificial victims. 
BridM nlao oaixled wod on a diatafl. whioh they twisted 
Into an infiila and Used upon the husband*! door on ente^ 
iaghlshouie. 

2. jBl8ol6s.|(a)lntheafi0<6af 0 llMireh,ah 6 ad-oov- 
riny of Obxistlan priests or bishops, (h) In 



InflindllMillfeiin 
Corolla of Aafifm 
SiramoHimm, 


coverings. 

H. Qray, Anat 
8pecifloally-"<a) ln6oe.,havingthefonn 
of a tube enlaiglng gnulaally upward 
and spreading widdy at the aummit: 
said of a gamopctoloua oorolla^aa that of 
a momlng-gloiy. lb) In cniom., applied 
to Joints oT the antenna^ etc., when the 
basal part is cylindrical or nearly aa and 
the apical part grodnally increases In di- 
ameter: diatingnlahed from crateriform. 

Also ia^ndibular, iifundibulate. 

Certain ciliated iifundOmlifnrm organs . . . occur on 
the intestinal mesentery of Slpunculua. 

Bnoyo. Brit,, IL 70. 

g00 ftteeiOm 

lum (in-fun-dib'd-lum), n. ; pi. iitfun- 
dibula (-1ft). a fuzmel, lit, that which is 
poured into, < if^ndere, pour into, < in, into, 
+ funders, pour: see founds, fuseK Hence 
ult.^nneZ j 1. In anat, a funnel-shaped ox«tn 
or part.— 2. InedoLt (a) The funnel or siphon 
of a cephalopod, formed by the coalescence or 
apposition of the epipodia: supposed by Hux- 
ley to be formed by the union and folding into 
a tubular form of processes whioh correspond 
to the epipodia of pteropods and branohiogas- 
tropods. out under Dibranehiata, (b) 
One of the gastric cavities of the Ctenophora, 
into which the gastric sac leads: a chamber con- 
necting the mstrio cavity with the entire sys- 
tem 01 canals of the body, and also leading to 
the aboral pores. It corresponds to the com- 
mon aidal cavity of aotiuosoans. See out under 
Ctenephora, (c) The dilated upper extremity 
of the oviduct of a bird, whicn reoeives the 
ovum from the ovarium, corresponding to the 
fimbriated extremity of the Fallopian tube of a 
mammal.— 8. [cap.] A genus of mollusks.— 

fonned by the ooufluenoe of the 


dvlidthel 


eritttf of C 
BMdkml tinios, a ehasuble. 


of thBlUBBiL the elongated and fttnnel-abapediaoa set 
wKhltfr-oella which terminate the alr-posaages of the 

the 

iwni of tbo gotihlia. the t 

Se modioliis ofttm eai?^ B is of ttieS^ 

Ina of bone whioh divides the tURM of the ooeUea from 
one another.- initaadtlwUnm Jio ba 


M* uavo uwirvii laai ... 

The bolMjg^ 


Voabhaafe to thed^into ag^bam 


(e) One of the two the paaaage in the ethmoid bone i 


» UWe dMf el tlw oa 

XhataaaymyiyflMswltli 

Bsmaffi^wnel 
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ittftaiir (in-ftl'sto}, n. 
infusei. 


•Of 


Haiumond. 

itttoAhW (in*fa'zi-bl), a. [=s F. Bp. infUsi- 
bte S5 Pg. in^usivel ss It. iitfusiSile,* as ^ 

Bible,^ Not fusible; inoapable of fusion or of 
being disBolred or melted: as, an oru- 

oible. 

InAuiblMieBB (in-fu'zi-bl*>ues), n. Infusibility. 

inftudoil (in-fH^zhra), II. [s F. infusion as A, 
iitfusiOf ef^fueio b Bp. iifusUm s Pg. 

It. it^fuskmCf < * 
watcning, 
iitfoundf ‘ 
ing in, i 

of good princi^es. 

Our laagiuige bai received Innumerable degonclea and 
Improvementa from that of Hebralimi which are 

derived to it out of the poetical pacaages in Hdy Writ 

iiddiien. 


One who or that whioh Srhaddihaa^when adult are fized tosmeaoMobIM iaftlfOrF (in'fft-Sd-rl). a. and fi. £< N!8. 

or u earOi oontaiiiiiig infnaoiial 

udea maj mear. A nncleuiL which la auppooed to be snells. 

an ovary, havhv attached to it a apberical partlolA the 11. a. ; jd. iii/Wsorfes (-xiz). An inf ttsorian. 

in fDtnro (in f(^-td'r6). [L.: in, in; fiitiiiro, 
dat. of J%tturu8, future: see ^iure.] In tbe 
future ; at a future time; for the future, 
ing (ing), n. [< ME. ing, < AS. ing m loel. eng, 
f., a meadow, engi, neut., meadow^and, aa Dan. 
eng aa Sw. ang, a meadow.] A meadow; es- 
peoially, a low meadow near a river. The word 
is found in some local names, as Ingham, Ing^ 
thorpe, Dorking, Deeping, Wapping, etc. Cotes; 
BoMeg. [Prov. Eng.] 

Bill for dividing and inoloalng oertain epmx eaumm 
Seld% fnga. common pasturea and other commoiiable 
landa wltlim the manora or manor and townShIp of Hem> 
ingby, In the county of Ltncoln. 

JetiTfiaif uf f/ke NcttM qf 


It waa a atroage exaction of Nebnohadi 

magi to declare to him not on^ the meaning, 1 
▼aiy dream, aa If they had been the infusen of it 

W, MoiUague, Devoute Emh^ I. zvL 1 6. 

iaftuiUIitj^ (in-fQ-zi-bil>ti), n. [< if^fMblel 
+ -itg : see -Mg^.] Capability of being infused 
or poured in. 

lnfMibmt|rB(in-f&.zi.bUl-ti),n. [ptF.infusi- 
mti ss Bp. infuemidad » Pg. infusihilidade » 
It. infwdmtd; as infusible^ -f -4^: see AtiUtg.l 
Incapability of bemg fused or dissolved. 

Inftldble^ (in-fu'zi^), a. [As Wuse -I- ^bte.] 
Capable of being infused. [Rare.] 

Vfom whom the dootrioea being infusible Into all, It 
will bo more neoeaaaiy to imyrun all of thejdanger 



Thoae alluvial data which ore locally known aa 
K A. Freeman, Norman Conquest, 
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^ t to tSpilfAtl 

(pmilteR) i x'^a, I'ortiee^ mtL 

Mparatiiiiji ; 14 . AspOlisett Omeaeter, 


xjja.the somet Individuate 


in the 


to be a I] 
aubatance. 


Jo gland, is embedded 

itraotiona of the body are 


bl^theanH^ptf rj|^t.lmdbMom.toe(«ip»- rtonilr. thecUtaor 
ited that nothing but the infUHtm of on element of idea — - •-- - 


o^d have produced even a semblance of order out of the 
Shaoa. Stubbe, Medieval and Modem Hlat, p. 222. 

2. That which is infused or diffused ; something 
poured in or mingled. 

With what illation doth it (deceitf ulneaa] ao far intoxi- 
cate mankind to make them dote upon It^ agalnit the oon- 
victlona of leaaon and dlotatea of Cousdenoc. 

StUdngJIlaet, Sermoua, n. Hi 
She could not oonoelve a game wanting the aprite^ in- 
fusion ci dumea. Aomfi^Mn. Battle's Opinion! on Wnlit 
There la then an undoubted Britiah inf^ision in the Eng- 
Uah peopleL E. A, Freeman, Amer. Lecta., p. 149. 

8. The process of steeping a substance, as a 
plant, in water, in order to extract its virtues. 
-—4. A liquid extract or essouce obtained by 
steeping a vegetable substance. 

/a/hKoiw are generally prepared by pouring boiling wa- 
ter upon the vegetable aubatance, and macerating in a 
tlght^ doaed veaad till the liquid ooola. 

V. & JHapeneatory, p. 78S. 

5. A pouring, or pouring out, as upon an ob- 
ject; affusion: formerlyusedof that method of 
baptism in which the water is poured upon the 
person. 

The prieata when they baptlsq ahall not only pour wa^ 
tar on Che head of the children, but ahall plunge them into 
the laver. Thia ibowa that baptiam by began to 

be introduced in odd dlmatea. Jortin, Un Ecdca. Hist. 

The infant la repreaented aa seated naked in the foiit^ 
while from a veaad the priest pours the water upon the 
bead. Originslly naed only for iiok or intkim perooua, 
the method of bimtiam by it^ueUm became gradually the 
eatabUihed ptaetloe, and all doubta as to its validity were 
xemoved by appeal to papal and other high anthorlw, 

Snsyc. Brit,, iZ sei. 


effected by aarcode fibers. Bep^uotion takes place va- 
riously. The cilia or flagella are not only organa of loco- 
motion, but form ottirenta by which food la carried Into 
the mouth. The Infusoria have been variously inbdi- 
vided. A cuirent elaaalflcation Is by division of the class 
into four orderly based on the character of their oOia or 
flagella namdy, CilUUa, FlamUata, ChoanoJloffdkUa, and 
Suetoria or Tentaoulifsra, By S. Kent, the latest monog- 
rapher, the Infusoria are coifed a *'le|pon" or superoloos 
of iVotama, and inclnde thespongM; and they are divided 
Into three classes. PlagsUaita orMast4ffQphora, CUiata or 
Triehophora, and Tonbaoul^ora, 

Excluding from the miaodlaneons assemblage of hete- 
rogeneous lonns which have passed under this name 
the Beamiden, DiatomaoeM^ Voivocluen, and Vibrionidn, 
which are troe planta, on the one hand, and the compara- 
tively highly organiaad Botlfera on tlie other, there remain 
three asscinblagea of minute organisms, which may be 
conveniently comprehended under the general title of is 


In the lowest situation^ as in the wate^fo^ned base of 
a rivered vaUey, or in swampy dips, shooting up among 
the arable lands, lay an extent of meadow ground^ or ing§, 
to afford a snppiy of hay, for cows and working atoUl^ in 
the winter and spring montha 

ifafns, Village Gommunltiaa, p. 91. 

^ < AS. -ttitp, 
_ ries. -ing » 
•mga, MBG. 
’■nnge^-nng, G. -mg s loel. -ung b Dan. -ing » 
Sw. -ing), a suffix forming nonns of action or be- 
ing from verbs.] A suffix of Anglo-Saxon orig^, 
usually forming nouns from verbs, expresnng 
the action of too verb. Suoh nouns may he formed 
from any verb whatever, and are usuaUy oalled nerdal 
nounn being in grammare and dictlonanea nsually ac- 
counted a pari of the verb-inflection. It is often a mere 
ohaiipe whether, in a particular instance, the form in -ing 
Is treated as a noun or as a verb. These verbal nonns are 
now identical in form with the jwosent form of adjectivea 
(present participles) in 4nff8. in sentences like **he is 
ouUding a house," the form in -<np9. though originally a 
noun in -tnpl, is now regarded ss a present participle in 
Ange, and treated, with the auxiliary it, as a finite franai- 


number Ohnibkl only by the number of verbs) makes thia 


itly comprehended under the general title c 

futoria. These are —(a) The so-callea Monads,’* or In- 
futoria flagellata: <8) the Aoinetn, or Infusoria tsnusm- 
lifera: and (c) the Jifuaoria sUiaia, 

HuaOey, Anat Invert., p. 89. 

inftisorifll (in-f^-sd'ri-al). a, [< iffusorium + 
-al.] In eo()L : {a) Developed in infusions, as 
animalcules. (6) (Containing or consisting of in- 
fusorians : as, infusorial earth. ( 0 ) Having 
characters of the If^fltsoria; pertaining in any 
wav to the Infusoria — Inftuoilal earth, a very fine 
white earth resembling magnesli^ but composed lan^y of 
the microscopic lilloioas shells of the vegeuble omniims 
called diatoms. Dsposttsare foundnot infrequently under 
peat-beds, and also on a large acale in certain jNUts of the 
United States, eapeolaUy in the western part of the Great 
Basin in Nevada, Oregon, and California, where there are 
^Kick, hundiedr ' " 

aoriai earth, OCX 

material% and 

grained white ash, from whi^'the'infusortai beds are not 
easily distinguished by the eye. This earth is used for 

S ishing articles of metal, and as an absorbent in mak- 
explusives with nitroglycerin. Also oalled infueorial 
ea and foasU fouiTj and sold in the United Stiles with 
the trade-name of sketro-aWepn- See JHaiomaesn, dy- 


impractioabicb and their mixture with the verb, frm 
whioh their meaning can always be inferred, makes It nn- 
necessBiy. In this dictionary verbal nouns are entered 
when th^ is anything noteworthy in their use or bli ' 


MMbOd Of ^”^****". in hsermanuf-, a method of pr^ 
paim the madi by tre ati ng the bruise malt with water 
at a temDerature <» 7C* to 75*. 
l]|ftlllV0(in-fn'8iv), a. [< irfuse + -fro.] Hav- 
ing the power of infusion; capable of infusing 
mlmbimkg, 

atUl let my song a nobler note assume^ 

laftuorian «. ud a. [< 

wHum + .iin.] I. n. An infiuorial anl^ 


The mixture of nitro-gfaroerin and infusorial eastkCEbb- 
amlte or i^t . — * ' 


lelgtthr) oaUed ^naml 

the commonest explosives mi 


ia now one of 


Bnsye, Brit,, XVI, 445. 


others are, to save spacer ignored, or if noticed, 
quotations, are Inoluded under the original verb. The 
aufflz -<7ip as attached to verbs is eqfiiyalent in force to the 

Latin sulBx -tio(n-), E. -Mon (-arion, etc.). In oome worda 

• * * 

^ , L altera- 
_ verbal-noun 
suffix -iitpi, of orig. -end, -ends, -inde (-and, -ande), 
< AB. -ende (in derived nouns -end) b OB. -ende 
as OFries. -and ss D. -end as MLG. -ende, LG. 
-end b OHG. -anti, -enti, -ende, MHG. G. -end 
B Icel. -andi ss Dan. -ende b Bw. -ande b Goth. 
-ands(’fands,-dndH,-JdndH)asali, -an(U)s, -en(U)8, 
-ien(t-)s ss Qr. -uv (-ovr-), suffix of ppr. of verbs, 
all such present participles being afso usable as 
simple adjectives, and such a^eotives as nouns 
of agent : see -anil, ^t, which are thus ult. 
identical with -ing^.\ A suffix olAnglo-Saxon 
origin, the remilar formative of the EngUsh 
present participle of verbs, as in earning, blow- 
ing, hearing, leading, etc., such participles be- 
ing often used as ordinary adjecuves, as in Hhe 
coming man,’ *a leading citizen,’ ’a charming 
woman.’ etc. it ootreqionds to the Imtln suffixes -am; 
-stU (whioh aeeX By reason of the alteration and the 
mixture of Idlomatlo uses of the verbal noun (in •4ngi)aitd 


Inftiaaria (in-f9-s5'zi-|). n. ph [NL., pi. of L. 
infusorium, q. v.l 1. A name given by Ot 


cule ; one of the Iftfusoria, 
n. a. Same as infusorial. 


an infusorian. 


name given by Otho 
a. iittltor'toanliidiicniBlMte aw of laffiorifOTB a. 

cmed to infusions ox decaying organic sub- 
atoned TIm/diorteinthiiaenseoomDrebendedva- 
xtoea doMBids, diaioma, and cftber low ptaBta with many 
protosoon onimalenles, and also rotifera or wnari-animai- 
enlea Someof these organlams were known to Unmraa 
oad tinown by him into a genus which he eaDed Ohaot, 
to the and of hia daaa Vermse, Isailuik, Gmelin, and 
oMiars followed MUller in his understanding of Infusoria, 


the verbal adjeotive (lurwent partlelikleX grmt i 

has resulted, and in many oonstruotlons the fonn in -ing 
may be referred with equal pnqkrtoty to eltlier origin. 
Bee -ingi, 

-ingp. ME. -ing, K AB. -fiiigB OHG. "ing, -ine, 
MHG. 4ng, -ung, G. * ' 


i<iifUeori- 

resembltog 


Ouvlir mode Irfusmin the fifth olaii of Badiata, divided 
tototwoesdera Botflsra and HciiMpsiMa. See Mi 

SySiSsm id ntoute. mostly mioroseopio, aui- 
mlmiles, ixrovtotonauy regarded as the 
* I of Ivefessa. TlMysreendoiilssttolisvfngava- 


Is qmoiitli and a mdlmentiiiy stoasadbor 
r; tMNoievlteaato cilia wfltoliUabtoM 
Mcitaraaquatleaadfrni eim n wi wfc 
‘toi; btotohonformoolotoss 


As KCllIker first pointed out, toe Dicyemldi produce 
two voy distinct kinds of embi 7 os,whi 0 b he distingnisbed 
by the tonus vermiform and kfnioriforfH, 

mand, Kat. BUS,, Z. 197. 

ttftuaUftnB mUKf, to gfai g - Wa. 

Aombofinioo. dl^MiMk It If biUtenll; 
and oonatsts of an um, a ciliotod body, 

bodies. See cut under Dimoma, 

^issma, toftiaoxllim (in-f9-s6'ri-um), n. [NL., neut. of 
HnfUsorius (of. LL. equiv. to suffu- 

sorium, a vessel for pouring, < iitfisor, one who 
pours), < L. infundere, pp. Tr^usus, pour to : see 
iilfWM, infusion,’\ One of toe Infusoria; an in- 
fusorial animaloule. 


-sag. G. -fjiip B Icel. -ungr,j^, 
orig. an adj. suffix.] A suffix of nouns, denot- 
ing origin, and hence a common patronymio, 
remaining in some English family or local 
names and having usually a derivanve or pat- 
ronymio force, 'son of . . . ,’ as to Anglo- 
Saxon Billing, son of Bill (literally, 'a sword’); 
Beorming, son of Beorm; JBdteUwuying, son of 
to, toe embryo of a Ethelwuiz; estMing, son of a noble, etc. sneb 
eralw symmetfM, ptoronymlo names, exfinidlng to all the roemberiof a poi^ 
r, ana two refractive tloular funlly, or tribe, or oommnnity, gave rise to many 
local names nmnad of such potronymloa piepaiiy Injrenf- 
tive plural, with hSm, home (vfUogeX os in Anglowon 




too. 


Ab fiifrisortom swims roadoinly ib^ 

S, Bpsnos r, Bata of Bthlcs, p, SO. 


•WW IVWU, , 

. ./alslngbom; 8noMingabSsn, NotttotoiSBi; 

In some worda os jaioUng, ksrriag, HiMmi. uSdb 
ingu (a flib\ Urrd^, gMing,Vas wttn fAeis to&ha, la 
sonny ondMog toe lOlBz Is disguised. 

-Ug*. An apparent suffix to some local names, 
btong ing, a meadow, to oomposltion, as to 
r, etc. 


[NL., of aj^er. origin.] 
A geniiB of plttnto of the natural order £ 0 - 

stfSi^x div 


~tiTbe oit plants of tie natural' order Legumiiio§a, 
typified Wthe genus Inga, having regular flow- 
ers, a vafvate oalyx and corolla, many, often 
very numerous, stamens, and the pollen-grains 
aggregated. 

ingelaole (in-jel'apbl), a. [< L. •ingeUihilia, < 
in- priv. + *gelaoui8, that may be frozen, < be- 
lare, freeze: see geal^H Incapable of being 
congealed. 

ingraoinatet (in-Jem'i-nftt), e. t [< L. ingemi- 
natu8, pp. of ingeminar 0 , redouble, repeat, < in, 
in, + geminare, double: BoegeminateT] To re- 
double; repeat. 

Euolia . . . anpein In tlifl heavena •tostna an applau- 
ilve Song or FMa of the whola whion ahe tdcei oooaeion 
to ingmiinaU in the aeoond ohoma 

n. JonuM, Love'a Triumph. 


[KL., < Inga + -00.] A 
atural order Legumino9€Bt 


gea. They are 
uttge unarmed 
ahmhe, or treee 
growing to a height 
of SO feet or mora 
with e^es or 
head! of luge red 
or white flowera, 
and abruptly pin- 
nate leavea. The 
podi are flattened 
or roundith, with 
thickened edgea, 
and the aeeda are 
enveloped in a 
aw^ generally 
white, pulp. About 
160 apeoiea are 
known, all natlvea 
of South America. 
Lferrugima la a 
beautiful apeciea 
aometimee culti- 
vated in conaerva- 
toriea. /.wra, call- 
ed inga^tTM and 





linginff an applau- 
ahe tdcea oooaaion 


iogntratlaB (iapje^^'dign), «. It !»> 
gm&ragkme, < L. as if ^ifig0fieraNo(fi-),< 
rare, produce, engender: see sngflador anageii- 
0f%if0, j The act of ingenerating or prodoSng 
within. AwhfieU. 

in jgenere (in jen^g-rfl). [L. : in, in; geiisra abL 
ox ^enu8, kind: see genus.] In kind; in like or 
similar articles, as distinguished from im opeotB, 
or the very same article. 

Ingenlat^ (in-}d^ni-&t). e. t [< ML. ingeniatuB, 
pp. of ingeniare, oontnve: see engine, e.] To 
oontrive; plan. 

I muat all 1 can tfugenlate 
TO anawer for the aame. 

DenM, Funeral Poem. 


He would often iiMeminalte the word peace, ^ 

dwrendont Great Aobollion. 

ingeminatet (in-jem'i-nftt), a. r< L. ^ngemfno- 
fu 0 ,pp.: see the verb.] Bedoubied; repeated. 

In thia we are auflloiently oonduded by that 
eipreBBloti uaed by St Paul: <an Jeaua Chriat nothing 
can avail but a new creature." 

Jer. Taylor ^ Worka (ed. 1885), 1. 186. 

ingeminationt (in-jem-i-nfi^shon). n. [< ingemi^ 
naf 0 4--fon.] Repetition; reduplication; iter- 
ation. 

The iteration and ingminaiUm of a given effect, mov- 
ing through Bubtlle variationa that aometimea diaguiae 
the theme. De Qiffneey, Bt^e, L 

ingenf, n. A Middle English form of engine, 

Agaynate jeauntia on-gentlU hane we Joined with <n- 
pendia York Ptaya, p. 292. 

ingendert, Ingendererf . Obsolete forms of en- 
gender, engenderer, 

Ingendruret, n. See engendrwre. 

Ingenef, n. [< L. ingenium^ genius: see inge- 
motM, engine, ingineJ] Genius; wit; ingenuity. 

Ingenert. n. Same as enginer , « 

Ingenerabilityl (iu-jon^e-r^bil^i-ti), n. [< fn- 
generahle^i Capability of being in- 

generated or produced witlun. [Bare.] 


r< L. ingemina- 
bled; repeated. 


SSuS^ **hioheB 
long, curved like a 

aiokle^ and leavea with winged atalka I. epeetabiUa la a 


nlied Inafoaail atate in the Gretaoeoua and Tertiary forma- 
tlona of Europe. 

ingaget, Ingagexnentt. Obsolete forme of en- 
gage^ mgagemenU 

lualleyt, v, t [< in-^ + galley,^ To confine in 
^e galleyB. 

It pleaaed the Judge in favour of life to ingaUy them 
for aeaven yearea. Copley, Wita^ Fita, and Fanoiea (1614). 

ingan, illflnin (ing'gan, -gun), n. Dialecfal coiv 
ruptions of imot^, a variant of mien. 

And If frae hame 

My ponoh produc'd an ifipan head, 

To pleaoe my wame. 

Rwnmy, A Mlaer’a Laat Speetih. 

Ingfmgt (in'ffanff ^ n. [< ME. ingang, ingmg, < 
AB. in^ang \we OFries. ii^'ng^ ingung = B. ta- 
gang s MLG. ingmh = OHG, ingang, inkang, 
inoano, MHG. ingano, G. dngang ss Icel. inn- 
gangr = Dan. indgang s Sw. ingdng), < hi, in, 
+ gang, a going: see gang,’] An entrance 
or entranoeway; speoifioally, the porch of a 
church. 

Ingannationf (in-ga-na^sh^n), n. [» It. ingan- 
nagione, < ingannaro, cheat, dupe, < inganno, 
fraud: see inganno,"] Cheat; fraud, 

Whereunto whoaoever ahall reaign their rcaaona either 
from the root of deceit In themawvea or inability to re- 
idit luoh trivial ingnnnationH from others, ... yet are 
they BtiU within the line of vulgarity, and demooratlcal 
enemlea of truth. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., L 8. 

inganno (in-gAn'n 9 ), n. [It., fraud, error, s 
OF. engan, engairm, mgm, m,, etc., engaigne, en- 
gane, etc., f., address, trick, ruse, dexterity, 
etc.; ult. < L. ingenium, ingenuity: see engine, 
etc. ; also ingannaUon,] In mueio, an interrupted 
cadence (which see, under cadencey, also, an un- 
expected or sudden resolution or modulation, 
ingaolf. 0 . f. An obsolete form of enjail, 
ingate (in'gftt), n, [< ini -f gatei.] It. En- 
trance; passage inward. 

One noble peraon, who . . . atoppeth the inealo of all 
Hut eviU that U looked for. Spenaer, State of Ireland. 

2. In founding, the aperture in a mold through 
which fused metal is poured: also called ineet 
and tedge.-—3. In coalmining, an entrance to a 
mine from the shaft. 

ingather (in-gaVH'Sr), 0 . [< tni 4- gather,] I. 
fraiw. Togatl ^erin; bring together. 

TwoBenatuBoonaulta . . . enabled the [beneflciaiyl . . . 
to treat direotly with debtors and creditors of the teata- 
tor'a and himself ingather the corporeBl itema of the In- 
herltaiioe. Bnoye. BrU., XX. 707. 

n. intrane. To gather together. 

Then the ingatherinff streams are to brandh off like the 
Nile into as many dhaimele to empty the river at had 
united toflllit The Adiumce^ March 84, 1887. 

ingatharing (in'gaTH^Sr-ing), n, [Verbal n. of 


generated or produced within. [Bare.] 
ingenerabiUty'^t (iu-jen^e-rspbiFl-ti), n. [< in- 
generahle *^ : see -biUty,] Incapability of being 
generated. 

ingenerable^ (in-jenVr§-bl), a, [< L. as if 


ingalher^ The act of gathering or collecting 
together : speoifloidly, tbe gathering in or stor- 
ix^ of a harvest. 

1 require you In God's behalf to eonaider the great need 
tbapnmneraof God arein the prtaona at London, and make 
eome fnpatSeriiipf amongat your nelghbouri for the relief 
of them. 

Bp,SMity, in Bredford'aWorke (Parker Soo., 1868)^ 11. 40a 

m oT ImatkMiag. seme as Foan of Tohamaolao 
aee, imder tadafiiaela). 

. The faeut of kagatkorkig, which la In the end of the year, 
when kou hast gathe^ln tiv labours out of the field. 


^ingenerabilie, that may be generated, < inge- 
nerare, ingenerate, generate: see ingenerate^,] 
That may be ingenerated or produoed within. 
[Rare.] 

ingenerable^t (iu-jen'e-r|i-bl), a, [=P. ing^ 
ruble 55 Sp. ingenerabk = It. ingenerabile ; as 
+ generable.] Not generaole; incapable 
of being engendered or produced. 

Xenophanes holdeth the world to bo etemall, fnpener- 
able, uncreated, and incorruptible. 

ilmlandj tr. of Plutarch, p. 670. 

X must mind you that, If yon will not dlabellsve Hol- 
mont’s rolatlona, you muat conf eaa that the tila prima are 
neither ingoneraUe nor iiicomiptlble aubatanoei. 

Boyle, Works, I. 602, 

Ingenerablyt (in -Jon ' e -ra- bli), adv. Not by 
generation ; so as not to be generable. 

Endued with all those aeveral forma and qualitlea of 
bodies ingonoraldy and incorruptibly. 

Cudworth, Intwleotual System, p. 86. 

ingeneratel (in-jen'e-rat), 0 . f. ; jpret. and pp, in- 
generated, ppr. ingemrating ^ [ s L. ingeneratue, 
pp. of ingenerare (= It. ingenerare, etc. : see en- 
gender), generate within, generate, engender, 
< in, in, -t- generare, generate: see generate, and 
of. engender, gender, r.] To generate or pro- 
duce within. [Rare.] 

Those noble habits are ingeneraUd In the soul. 

m Jf. HaU, 0^. of Mankind. 

The Spirit of God muat . . . ingenerate in ua a true hu- 
mility, and a obrlatian nioekneas of spirit. 

Jer, Taylor, Works (ed. 1886X II. a 

ingeneratei (in-jeu'§-rat), a. [< L. ingenera- 
tue, pp, of ingenerare\ generate within : see in- 
generate, 0 .] Generated within; inborn; in- 
nate. 

Those virtues were rather feigned and afleoted things 
to Borve hit ambition than true cmalitieB ingenerate in 
hia Judgment or nature. Baeon, Hiai. Hen. VIX. 

By your Allegiance and ingenerate worth, . . . 

^ eveiythlng, I you conjure to be 

True to yourselves. JMitmiofif; Payhhe, iv. 904. 

iUinfirata^ (in- jon'g-rftt), a, [< L, in- priv. 
+ generatue, pp. of generare, generate: see 

ra te.] Not generated; unbe^tten: not 
it into existence or not reomving being 


a su^n-plantation. [Guba.] 

The ingentoa or sugar eatatea with large bufldinge and 
mllla for aagar-refining and diatlllation of mm, are the 
moat important industrial eatabUdunents of the Idaad 
[Cuba]. Enego, Brit,, VL 681. 

ini^lliosityt (in-je-ni-os'i-ti), n. [as F. ingM^ 
oeiU = %p,ingenio8idad, CML. ingenl 08 ita{f-)e, < 
L. ingenioew, ingenious : see ingenioue,] ^e 
quality of being ingenious; wit; ingenuily; con- 
trivance; ingeniousnesB. 

The like atraine of wit was in Lucian and Jnliatk wheae 
very images are to beo had in high repute for their 
genioaUy, but to be spumed at for their grand ImpleW. 

OptUk Qlaaae qflTttmoiirf GttOX 
Whose cunning or ingentoeity no art or known qieolflc 
oan poiatbly reach to by imitation. 

Cudworth, Intelleotnal Syatem, p. 68. (Xathauk) 

inganiOUB (in-js^nlus), a. [as F. ing4niem s Pr. 
en^nhee ss Bp. engeHoso, ingenioeo ss Pg. enge- 
fdioeo, ingenioeo ss It. ingenioeo, < L. tngenioeue, 
h^enuoHUH, endowed with good natural oajia- 
oity, gifted with genius, < ingenium, innate or 
natural quality, nature, natiiw oapaoity, ge- 
nius, a genius, an invention (> nit. E. engine, 
obs. ingine, ingen, and oontr. gini, q. v. ), < in, 
+ gignere, OL. genere, produce : see mnm,] 1 . 
PoBsesBing inventive genius or faculty ; apt in 
inventing, contriving, or construoting; alolful 
in the use of things or words: as, an ingenUme 
mechanic; an ingenioue author. 

The Natlvea [of Guam) are very ingewUme beyond any 
People in making Boata or Proea, aa they are called in 
thcEaet-Xndiea, and therein they take great delight 

tkengier, Voyageab L 998. 
Aa chance la the operator assigned in a fortuitooa oon- 
courae of atoms, we would know what this ohanoe, this wiae 
and ingenioue artlat, la. Bvocilto,Univeraal Baauty, IL, note, 

2t, Mentally brisdit or clever; witty; convers- 
able. 

We hady« greate poet Mr. Waller in our compaulsb and 
Bomo other ingenioue peraona Evelyn, Dlaiy,'July 6, 1646. 

8. Marked or characterized by inventive ge- 
nius: displaying or proceeding from skill in 
contrivance or construction ; witty or clever in 
form or spirit; well conceived; apt: as, an in- 
genious machine: an ingenioue process or per- 
formance; criticism.— 4t. Manifest- 

ing or requiring mental brightness or clever- 
jiess; intellectual; improving. 

Here let ui breathe^ and haply inattinta 
A oourae of leeminA and imnioua atodiei. 

S%iiilr.,T.oftheS.,LL 
6f. Ingenuous, llmeniaua and ingenuous were for> 
merlv often uaed interchangeably, and aometimea It la dlf- 
floult to detennine which aenae waa really intended.] 
Amlntor, thou hast an ingenioue look, 

And ahonldat be vlrtuoui ; it amaaeth me 
That thou canst make anch baae mallcloua Ilea. 

Beau, and FI., Maid’s Tragedy, UL L 
Such wai the Operation of your moat intmteue and af- 
fectionate Letter, and ao tweet an Entertdnment it gave 
me. BoweU, Letter^ L L 89. 


brought into existence or not reomving being 
by generation. At the time of the Arlan oontroveray 
the Arlana uaed a oorrespondlng word (aWinirot) of God 
the Sou in the aenae *uot reoel^V being hf gmwatlon,' 
while the orthodox underatood It aa ao amlsfif In the 
aenae ' not brought Into eziatenoe. increete,*^aiid dlaorlmi- 
n ated the w«^ m>m iyivvorot, uuDegotten. 


The [early] printeri did not discriminate between . . , 
ingenuoui and ingenioua. 

G. P. Manh, Leoti. on Eng. lamg:, ix. 
» Byn. 1. Inventive^ bright, acute, oonstmottva Bee go- 
nftif. 

ixigenioiisly (in-JS'nius-li), adn. 1 . In an ings- 
moas manner; with ingenuity; with skill; vnt- 
tily; cleverly. 

It waa ingenioualy aeld of Vauoauaon that he waa as 
muoh an automaton aa any whioh he madeL 

/. D IoraM, UL Ohar., p. XST. 
2f. Ingenuously; frankly. 

For my pert I iwaniouelg acknowledge that hiUMrto 
. . . I never fSwned upon aiw man’s forlaneawlioee,^ 
son and merit I luwferred not Jbrd,Llnaof uli. 

i2igenionBneBB(in-iS'nius-neB),fi. 1. Theoual-* 
ity of being ingenious or prompt in invettifon;. 
ingenuity.— 2t. Glevemess; bri|^tB6Si; apt^ 


He ihewed aa llMIe Inaminity ae 
tiled at ike map ef Greeds lor ha 
ther'a house mihe 


8t. IngeniioiiBness ; candor. 

TbegrMtv npemnoe of In^wnloiiMieit, m wdl Min- 
nooinoo, there u In the pnotloe 1 em dlwnproriia, the 
noredaiigenmiltli. Wurka iZ 441: 

lafillitet (in-jcnlt), a. [b Sp. inginito s Pg. 
K. inborn, pp. of 

am (OL. ingeMTe)j ingenerate^ implant, C 



It If natnnl or which oomcf by eome defect of 

the orguii and over-maoh brain. BurUm. 

Bo what you Impart 

Oomea not from othen prlndplea, or art, 

Bat la ingmiU all, and itill your owne. 

Cartwright, Boema 
Slnoo their ingtmiu gravity remain^ 

What girder binda what prop the frame auatainaT 

SwK Slaekmore, Creation, Iv. 

imn (In-jd'ni-nm), a. 
lius: see ingmioug, engine.^ 
mind; innate talent. [Bare.] 


[L., ability, ge- 
Bent or tnm of 


8094 

liMt flaeat mAot In nature, aooording to the aadont 
Greek, the Unah of an ingmwmw youth, 

* diifiNaf , Oritiona, L lee. 

Blaborateaonlptarea. loll of Intention and of 

the reality of eany falto, are In a remarkable atate of pre- 
aervatlon. E. Jama, Jr., Utile Tour, p. 70, 

4t. Same as 

Letnaapend . . • allonrdealreaandatratagema,allonr 
wltWand ingmwnu faonltlea, . • . towardathe arriving 
thiSer. Jer. Taghr, Holy Dyl^, 11. M. 

■iyn. a. JFVanh, JTbttN^etc. (aee candid); nnreaerved,art* 
leaf, gdleleaa amlgtatforward. trathfoL 
IngWHOludy (In-jon'd-na-li), ode. In an ingen- 
nons manner; frankly: openly; oandidly. 
ingonilonfllieBB (in*jen^^*UB-neB), n. 1. The 
^araoter of being in^nuouB; openness of 
heart; frankness; candor. 

In Petrarch's laonneta] all itiganvouMWtt la frittered 
away Into Ingennlty. 

LoumU, Among my Booka 1st aer., p. 86S. 

Of. Same as ingenuity, 2. 

il^liisiiigMiuoiMfiCMhe [the good handieraftaman] leaves 
hia art better than he found it i'bBcr, Holy State, IL 10. 

L. ingenium, innate or natural 


It (a poem] will serve to Show Bomething of Jan's youth- ingeiiyt. B. [< 
fuiaveNfttfn. Gee. ifaeihmald, What's Bilne'a Mina p* OS. quality, genius: see ii^6nd,in|fifiey online.] Wit; 

' ingenuity; genius. 

Aocordimr to the natures inyefiy, and property of Satan, 
which la a Bar, and the father of ml Mng. 

Scon, Worka p. S77. 


Ingimia (aA*Bhft-n1iO> b. [F., fem. of ing4nu. < 
L. ingenuus, ingenuous: see ingenwms.'l An 
ingenuous, artless girl or young woman; a 
woman or gi^^i who displays innocent candor 
or simplicity; specidoally, such a character 


sir, I receive your son, and wBl wind up 

It not riey. Love Tricks, i 


npTMented on &e stage or the aetress who 


Was this lady more or leas Of a woman of theworldthan 
he had Imaginedf Was there not after all aamethlng of 
the ingenm about berf To be aura a widow cannot, as a 
gentiw thing, be acourately described as an fugcfiittc; but, 
praottoBUyTuila widow might be so. 

J. HaifdAomc, Dust, p 07. 

He must be entreated . . . to permit na more of beanly 
and of eharm than la vonchaafed the scanty utteranoea 
of the ffigdiuic of the present play. 

The Aeademy, April 18S0, p. SIfi. 

Imgailllitj (in-Jf-nu^-ti), n. [= F. ing^nuiU b 
inffenuidaa ■■ Pg. ingenuldade b It. ii^c- 
mitA, mMnuity, clevemesB, < L. ingenuita{t^s, 
the Gonmtion or character of a free-bom man, 


pg. tour's It. ingerire, thrust in, refl. thrust 
oneself in, meddle, < L. ingerere, carry or put 
in: see ingeaf] To thrust m or introduce by 
indirect means; insinuate. [Scotch.] 

To ingiire hymaelf to latyne King. 

Oavin Dimgtae, tr. of vligil, p. 8ia 
This la a Shaft out of the heretlo'a quiver— a itratagem 
from first to lastk to ieijeer into your confidence eome ea* 
pial of bit own. Seott, Abbots zviL 

iHgorminate (In-jAr'mi-n&t), v. t.\ pret. and 
pp. ingerminated, ppr. ingerminaUng. [< fn-3 + 
derminafd.] To cauge to germinate or sprout. 


Sf^wsh Sev 

C< h. inge»m, pp. of ta- 

^7^" ' i gerere, carry, put, pour, or throw into or npon, 

doit on the nla^ ^Uve <«p(r,iioiw.1 U. ? fa, + car^: see To put, 

IngeuuounieBB; fraukueBs; openneBB of heart, 0,^3 <,Wefly of the InW 

M ....... .... S^^A %.^a.. 


He had found upon Oath such a Cleameas of Ingenuity 
In tha Duke of Buckingham that satisfied him of his In- 
Dooeney. Howell, Lett^ L UL 29. 

Bee the of Truth, who, when she geta a free 

•ad willing hand, opena herself faster than the pace of 
meUiod and dlaooun can overtake her. 

Milton, Areopagltica, p. St 
True fMth to full of ingenuity and hearty simplicity, 


duotion of substances, as food, into the body. 

Some the long funnera ourioua mouth extend, 

Through which ingeated meats with ease descend. 

Bladtmore. 

It may be premised tbat the fate which befalls a given (hiK'Kl)i 

theoretical power of the dlgeetlve luices to act upon It. ' 

JSwye. Brit., XYIL 070. 


hm> tom Muplclon. wto ^ lllg^ (in-jOB't#), n. pi. [L., nout pi. of <»- 

. nn. «x_ .7 I PP-.o* ingerm-e, oawy qr pnt in: see 


8. The quality of being ingenious; inventive 
eapaoitv or faculty; aptness in contrivance 
or combination, as of things or ideas; skill; 
devemess; as, ingenuity displayed in the oon- 
■traction of machines, or of arguments or 
plots. 

1 think their greatest ingenuity [that of the Aohlneae] 
to In building their^Flying Proea; which are made very 
smooth, kept neat and clean, and will sail veiy welL 

Dtmgier, Voyage^ IL L 127. 

1 do not know what ean occur to one more monatrona 


InSlflilou 

» tolmara to many LIvta, and worfnth tfBh all 
to ramove Tibenna from the knowledgeof pub- 
lic huaineaa, BL Joneon, Sajanua, Argument 

Thoumay’Btflnd . . . a atrqp whereon to thaipen thine 
acute ingine. Boott, MomistBiy, zv. 

9t. An artful contrivance; a subtle artifice: 

sameagdftpfiidyB. 

This boast of law, and law, to but a form, 

A net of Vulcan’s filing, a mere ingine. 

B. Jenaon, Sejaana IIL L 

8 (in'j&i). A mechanical contrivance; a ma- 
chine ; same as engine, 4. [Now only a prov. 
Eng. and U. S. pronunciation of enpifid.] 
IngxxiBrt, a. Same as enginer. 

He to an arohiteot, an inginar, . 

A eoldtor, a photon, a phUoBcqdier. 

A Jenaon, Keptune^a Triumph. 

inglnonsf, a. Same as enginoua. 

Ingirc, V. f. See ingere. 
inglrtf (in-gdrt'), s. t Same as engirt, 
ingle^ (W Bl)f [< aingeal, fire, lights 
sunshine, s Com. en0, fire; prob. < L. 
asSkt. fire: ueeigneoua.'] If. Fire; flame; 
blase. [Scotch.] 

Sum vtherla brooht the fontania wattir fara^ 

And sum the haly fngil with thame bare. 

Gaem Douglaa, tr. of ViigU, p 4ia 

8. A household fire or fireplace. [Sootch.] 

Hia wee bit ingla, blinkin' bonnily, 

Hla clean hearth>stane^ hto thriftie wlfle'a smile, . . . 
Does a’ hia weeiy kiaugh an’ care beguile. 

Swrna, Cottar's Saturday Night 

txigle^t (ing'gl), fi. [Also angle (irreg. enghle)) 
in form exactly as if < ME. angle, engel, < AS. 
engel, angel (see angel)] but the connection 
lacks confirmation. Also, with epithesis of n 
(from the art. an, or poss. mine), ningle. The 
history is obscure, the word being usually taken 
in a sinister sense.] 1. A favorite, particu- 
larly a male favorite, in a bad sense ; a para- 
mour. 

What ! Shall I have my son a atagw nowT an enghle for 
players? B. Jenaon, Poetaster, 1. 1. 

8. In a general sense, a person beloved; a 
friend. 

Inyto, I prithee make recourse unto na; wa are thy 
friends and familiars, sweet Cfigto. 

B. Jenaon, Case to Altered, il. 4. 
hto dear inglea now. 
laeringer. City Madam, tv. 1. 
**Ha! my dear friend and inqU, Tony Fbaterl” he es* 
claimed, selling upon the unwilling band. 

Sam, Kenilworth, ilL 

, V. t. [Also englei < ingU^, n.] 
coax. 

Bo not ingla me ; do not flatter ma 

Middleton, Blurt, Master-Constable, il. X 
111 presently go and angMe some broker for a poet's 
gown. B. Joneon, Poetaster, U. 1. 

n. The fireside. 


geatua, 

sage; hence, any things put or taken in ana in- •J_ 

corporated, as into the mind : opposed to egeata. 

Objects are taken up from without Into the interior of 


There, lanefr, by the ingla-ahaak, 
id eyu the spewing reek. 


1 sat and i 


the growing and moving plaamodlum, one may aay engulf- 
ed by It, .. . and they may be provtoionally termed the 
lolid ffigeiea. Jk Bary, Fungi (traiia.X P* 42S. 

For the time being; the bulk of the ingeUa must be de- 
termined by the existing c^^lty. 


l^le-2U^ (iB|'gl-&tdi)> n. 


foe. 



. Spanear, Eduoatloi^ p 844. 

. ingeation b 
< LL. 
gea^ 

J the penon beloved. ihaeat.) The act 

jrraOlfpkani, Poor Gentleman, zli. of throwing, putting, or taking in, as into 

8. lagBnloto eoBtriTBtoe; BUlfalnesB of do- 

•ignt oonBtruotion, or ezeeution: m, the ing»- hM n f innmt 4- nr 

imnHOnS (in-jen'^)r^ [b F. ingdnu b Sp. The dermal porea lake on the function of ingaative osr 

noble, upright, franl^ candid, < ingignere (Oh, ll l gh to tt lta (ing ftin-lt), n, [< inoAam (see def.) 
4iippiidrcl,ingenerate: see ingenite^ If. ^e- + A memto of ^ English denomina- 

bm; of honorable extraction. tion founded by i^njaxmn ImAain (1712-72), 

Boda and torolaa were not naed by Ammonlaa, as being which combines eleme^ of Methodism and 
proper ly the punishment of slaves, and nottheoovreetlon Momvianism. The oonyeralon of Ingham to Sande- 
ufkiyviiiieiia Whom men. Drydan, Plutardi, XL 8M. ma^ ideim M to the dtoruptiou and nearly total ex- 

8.^enmB; noUe: as, an<ivmiMW*aidor or *, [< MB. innMs a 

var. of 0 iiGtfi 0 ,iilt. < ui^ingeMum, ability, genius, 


[Scotch. 
The 
An’ 


Burna, The Vision. 
A comer by the 


anppUea the simmer flelda 
as mony gieefu* - • 


■eal. 


mamenta yields. 

Fargueeon, An Eclogua 

Ingleslde (ing'gl-s!d),fi. A fireside. [Scotch,] 
It’a an anld story now, and everybody tdUa 11^ as we were 
doing, their aln way by the inglaaide. 

Bpoef;OuyMaimering,xll. 

inglobate (in-gl5'bftt), a, [< fn-S + glohata,'\ 
Permed into a globe or sphere, as nebulous 
matter aggregated by the force of gravity. 

' " pp. inglobed, 

To make a 
a globe. 

So tbat Prriaty . . . must be fain to ingMa or incube 
beradlf among the Presbyters. 

Maton, Ohurch-Ooveniment, 1. 6. 

InglGrtoiii (in-gld^ri-us), a, [s F. inglorieux 
B Sp. Pg. It. inglorioao, < ML. ^inghrioaua, in- 

f loriouB, <L. in- priv. + plorfostto, glorious. Gf. 
I. ingloriua, without glory, < in- pmv. 4* gloria, 
glory.] 1. Not glorfims; without fame or re- 
nown; obscure. 


ngloba (m-gldbOi p- t.\ pret. and p 
ppr. inching, [< ii^ 4* globe,'] ' 
globe of; fix within or as if witmn i 


H 14. 

8. FmefromrBBtraiiitorre8erv8;frank;open; 
eairiid: nsedol persons orthings: as, an iifpsa- 
toMifmlnd; an inpennoiis confeiiion. 

Airi 4u 'b IsgumiMif eannlMmiiee havliii read 
liBro BkaiuataBi of WorA, ht doubted not 
JA iMfSt Ttont in hie fair flave to put 

J, B aa r^ en t, Bagdbia, L iia 


ML. an ingenious contrivance, an engine : see 
engine, ingenioua, ingeng, etc.] If, mntal en- 
dowment; naturu abiuty; inmnulty: same as 
cnpinc, 1. 

’ A tyrsat eaiit, but now hto fell ingina 
Hto grever age did eomewhat mlwto. 

FaJrfau, Tbaao, L SS. 

And this to then oouatod for a groto mfSMlo, byeauae 
It to done without mannas 

Mr JL GffpGMi, PriSVyuiSa P* M* 


The inglorioua arts of neaoa. 

Jromu; Oromu 


MaruM, Oromwall’B Botnm tram Ireland. 
Some mute, iiipIcrictiaMflton hero may rest 

Grog, Htagy. 

8. Dishonorable; disgraceful; ignominious. 

/nplaricfif ibelter in an alien land. 

J, Fhmga, BleniMim. 

Mo woQld'at thou move to base ingjtortow fljjj jhy 
•lyn. 1. TTndtoUngutohad, nnhonorod.— 8 Diaoiodttihla 



/vi-ugJi), odv. Xnanini^ 

..buB maimer; ^thout glory ^ famei or honor. 

IngloriOUllMl (in-glO'n-UB-nes), a. The state 
or quality of being ingloriooe; want of fame 
or honor. 

Inglutti V* Same as englut 

Bat alMM, DeaourltiB Time, that iwaUciweth hli owne 
off-ipring, wii not oontent to haue ingluUed hli inntla- 
Ue Muneh with the fleih of tboee beaiti and men. 

Punduu* niffrimaoe. n. 6S8. 

Ingluylal (in-glO'yi-al)i a. [< inglmieB 4- •al'] 
ol or pertaining to the ingluyiea. 

Inglu^ea (in-glO'vi-dz), n. [L.» perhaps < in, 
in, 4- gluttre, swallow: see glut,! In eodl,f a 
crop, oraw, or some other dilatation of the di- 
gestive tube situated in advance of the true 
stomach or digestive cavity proper. Specincally'- 
(a) InomilA., the crop or oraw. 

The (BBophague of many birde becomes modified Into a 
Special pouch— the crop or oraw, inyluviM, where ^e 
food Is detained to bo macerated In a special secretion 
before passing on to the true stomaoh. . . ^ 

CtfUM, Key to K. A. Birds, p. 212. 

lb) In marnnua,, the paunch or rumen of a raminant. ( 0 ) 
Zn sntom., an expansmn of the esophagus forming a kind 
of preliminary sutmiich or crop, before the proventrlcu* 
lus. In many haustellnte Inseots it is transformed into 
an expansible suckliiff-stomach, and in some groups it 
is wanting. The ingluvies lies in the posterior part 
of the tiiorax or partly in the abdomen. See out under 


8095 

This fdllow would <agrfl|/l 'a foreign name 
Upon our stock. Ibydsn. 

2. To subject to the process of gating, as a 
tree; fundsh with a graft.— 3, Figuratively, 
to set or fix deep and firm; infix; implant. 

The ifigr^/iesd lore he bears to Owsar. iSSak., jr.C.,ii.l. 
For a spur of dlllgenoe therefore we have a natural thirst 
after knowledge ingrufttd In us. 

Booker, Eoclea Polity, I. 7. 
The most frightful maxims were deliberately engrafted 
into the code <3 morala Preeooitt, Kerd. and Isa., IL 7. 

The dialogue [in the Gredc drama] was ingrafted on 
the chorus^ and naturally partook of Its character. 

Maeauiay, Milton. 

4t. To inoculate. Compare inooulatef 1. 

The smalbpox, 10 fatal and so general amongst us, is 
here entirely hamlea^ by the invention of ingrafting, 
which is thf. term thw fdve it. 

Lady M, W, Montagu, Letters, xzxi. 
■Byn. 8. tnouteaU, etc. See implant, 

Ingraitf, engraftt (in-^ en-iprMtOi P* o. Ingraft- 
ed. [KareO 

Hatred is ingraft in the heart of them alL 
Lord Buekhwet, quoted in Motley's United Nethe rtwd i^ 

ingraftation (in-grdf-tft'sbqn), ft. [< iitgraft + 
-arion.] Same as ingraftmani, [Rare.j 
Ingrafliw, engraiter (in-, en-grArtdr), n. One 
who ingrafts. 


i (in-grasM-ui), a. [< IngroBtUm 

(see def.) 4* -an.] Pemining to the Italian 
anatomist Ingrassias (sixteen^ oentnxy}.— ^ 


grasslsB proowiss, the leiier wings of the epkenM 
none ; the 

i^ate (in'grat), a. and n. [< ME. OF. 

(and F.) ingrat bb Sp. Pg. It. ingrato,< L. 
fas, unpleasant, disagreeable, unthankful, < in- 
priv. 4- orahes, pleasing, thankful: see 
grateful^ L a. Unthankful; ungrateful. 
Porchase si the perdouu of Psnmptdon and of Borne, 

And Indulgence! yknowe and be ingrat to thy kynde, 

The holygoet huyreth the nut ne nslpeth th^be thew 
oertiiyiL Piers Plowman (C), xs* SIB 


Who, for so 

Tumu recreant 


manyl 

lantto 


benefits received, 
God, 


InglUTin (in-glO'vin), n. [< L. inglu/oieSt the 
crop, maw, 4- A preparation made from 

the mzzaros of fowls, used as a substitute for 
pepsin and to allay vomiting. 

Ingoiu (in^g5-ing), n. [< ME. ingoing; verbal 
n. of^npo,v.] The act of entering; entrance. 




Hit is f ul hard, hi myn bed ! eny of ow alls 
To gctc in^oynge at that gat bote grace beo uie more. 

Piore Plowman (A), vL 117. 

The ushers on his path would bend 
At ingoing as at goiim out. 

J>. Q. Boesetii, Dante at Verona. 

Ingoing (in'go-ing), a. Going in; entering: op- 
posed to outgoi/ng: as, an ingoing tenant, 
ingorat, v, t Same as engore^, 
ingorget, 0 . See engorge, 
ingot (ibg'got), n, r< ME. ingots a mold for 
molten metal, orig. tnat which is poured in (s= 
MHG. inguSf G. einguwt, a pouring in, an in- 
got), < AS. **ingoten, pp. of Hngedtm (not 
found) (s= D. infieten ss G. eingiesaen bs iJan. 
indgyde ss Sw. ingjutc^, pour in, < in, in, 4- ge6~ 
tan (s D. gietm = G. gieesen = Icel. 0ta » 
Dan. ggde ss Bw. gfuta b Goth, giutan^lpouri 
eee gush, and of. ont, from the same AS. verb 
gedtan. The F. llngot, ingot, orig. Vingot^ i. e. 
Te (def. art.) ingot, is from E.] If. A mold 
into which to pour metals ; an ingot-mold. 

And for 1 wot wel ingot have 1 noon, 

Goth, walketh forth, and bryiige us a ohalk-stoon ; 

For I wol make oon of the same sbap 
That is an ingot, if I may ban him. 

ChaMOt, Canon’s Yeomsn's Tsle, 1. 19A 
2. A mass of metal cast in a mold, ingots of 
gold and silver ore of various slsos and shapes. Those 
produced In the United States mint for coining sre about 
12 inches long and A inch thiok, the width vaiylng from 1 
to 2| inches, according to the sue of the coin to be made. 
Borne others [heaps of gddj were now driven, and distent 


Into great Jngowee [read ingotee] and to wedgea sou 

Spenser, V, Q., IL viL 6. 
Whoso . . . hath.ieen rich Jngott tride^ 

When forc'd by Fire their tressures they diuide 
(How fair and softly Gold to Gold doth pass, 

SUuer seeks Siluer, brass consorts with Brass). 

^Iveetar, tr. of Du Bsrtas's WceScs, L 2. 
Again I say to tliee, aloud, Be rich. 

Thia day thou sliali have tngotn ; and, to-niorrow, 
Give lords tli' affront. B. Joneon, Alchemist, ii. 1. 

Ingot-mold (ing'gqt-mSld), n. A flask in which 
metal is oast into blocks or ingots. Those for 
cast-steel are made of caat-iron, in two parts separating 
toDgMl^l^, and seoured by collar-clamps and wedges. 

ingOWOtf B. An error for ingot, found in Spenser, 
it is a mere misprint or else one of his sham archaisms. 
Bee quotation under ingia, 2. 
ingraelOllSt, a. Ungracious. Holland, 
iagnff^ (in-grMOt [< 4- graff^,’\ To 

ingraft. 

According to our hnmanitie and gracious ingraffed dis- 
position, the requests of her Maicstse were aooepted of vs. 

HaMLuyVe Voyages, 11. 14S. 

Bis [King Biohard's] gnateat Trouble was with Philip 
Kiim of France, in whom was , . . ingi^ed a Bideeu 
against BL Richard. 


BalMr, Cbroniolea p. 6ft. 
iBgraftiengraA(in-,en-grftftn,o. A TFormer. 
ly also engrag; < <n-a 4- grttffi,^ 1. To insert, 
as a scion of one tree or plant into another, for 
propagation: propagate by insertion; hence, to 
nx as on or in a stock or support: embed; in- 
oert: as, to ingrg/t a peach on a plum. 

MthAigfa^ us into Christ 

Jar. Taylor, Worin (cd. IIB6X n. SI. 
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mgnt), n, ^ 

graft + -ment] 1. The act of ingrafting. 

lal learning 
, Cambridge 

^ Istiugulshed 

share. Aeeham, The Sohdemastor, p. 8. 

2. That which is ingrafted, 
tnyysil, Ingrailed, etc. Same as engrail, etc. 
ingrain, engrain (in-, en-jgr&n^), v, t, [< ME. 
engreynen; < ivt^ 4- grain‘d, v , : with special ref. 
to the phrase in grain : see under grainl, n.] 1 . 
To dye with grain or the scarlet dye produced 
by the kermes-insoct; hence, from the perma- 
nence and excellence of this dye, to dyo in any 
deep, permanent, or enduring color. 

And round about he taught sweete flowree to growe ; 
The Rose engrained in pure scarlet die. 

Sponsor, Vligtls Gnat 
Seest how fresh my flowers bene spredde^ 
l^ed in Ully white aud Cremsin redde, 

' With Leaves engrained In lusty greeuef 

Spenser, shep. Oal., Februaxy. 

2. To dye in thegrain or raw material before 
manufacture, ^nce— 3. To work into the 
natural texture; imbue thoroughly; impreg- 
nate the whole substance or nature of, as the 
mind. 

Our fields ingruMd with blood, our rivers dy’d. 

A»w< 0 l, ClvU Wars, ill. 
Mere sensuality, and oven falsehood, would vanish away 
in a new state of existence : but cruelly and Jealousy seem 
to be ingrained in a man who has these vices at alL 

nape. 

It may bo admitted that this taste for calling names is 
deeply ingrained in human nature. 

H. H. Oxenham, Short Studies, p. 4. 
The virtue ot dogmas had been so ingrained In all re- 
ligious thought, by the teaching ot more than twelve pen- 
turies, that it required a long and painful discipline to 
weaken what is not yet deatruyed. 

Leeky, BatlonaHain, L SU 

4f . To lay on, as color. 

Thenne ongroyne 

A sroiller coote [of whitewash] above on that, add thenne 
A thridde on alia, as small as it miw renne. 

PaUadius, Husbondrie (K B. T. S.), p 16. 
■Byn. 8. Ingrained, Intered, Inborn, eto. Bee inherent, 
in grain (in'grfin), a, and n, [< ingrain, v,, or 
^e phrase in gratn.'i L a. If. Dyed with grain 
or kermes. See graini, 11.— 2. Dyed in the 
yam or thread before manufacture : said of a 
textile fabric.— 3. Beloi^ng to the fabric from 
the beginning; imparted to it in the thread or 
yam: said of a color used in dyeing.— jngnjn 
OSTPet. Bee carpet, 

lir n, 1. A yam or fabric dyed with fast 
colors before manufacture.- 2. A quarter of a 
chaldron of coals given in excess of the mea- 
sure when the total exceeds 5 chaldrons. 
Ingramniatlcisxii (in-gra-mat'i-sizm), n, [< 
tn-d 4- grammatio 4- -ism.] An ungrammatical 
form or construction. [Bare.] 

She bus disouded the present tense, but remutns oon- 
Btsut to her quotations and ifigfsmiluitMiiMr. 

Athenaeum, Ko. 8160^ p. 804. 

In^mpplet (in-grap'l), [<*•-* + gr^le.^ 
IT <raM. To ,;rapple; seue on. 

Look how two Hons fierce, both hungry, both pursue 
One sweet and selfsame prey, at one another lly, 

Aud with their armed V^'^nm^apM drMdfnUr. 

xbiflwtoa,Folyollnon, zfl. 2B2. 

XL intrana. Same as engrapple. 


Milton,r,R.,IILUaL 
n. n. An ungrateful person; one who re- 
wards favors with emuity or treachery. 

Ingrato, he hid of me 

All he could have. Milton, P. L., W. 01, 
ingratefalt (in-grat^fOl), a, [< in-B + graUfuL 
Of. ingrato,’\ Ungrateful. 

IngratofiA to heaven’s bonntp 

MaeeingeT,lBmpiotor ot the Bast, v. B 
What he gives 

C^osepralie be ever sung) to man in port 
Bplritaid, may of purest iphlts be found 
No ingratHM food. MiUon, P. L., v. 407. 

Ungratefully, 
n. Ungrate- 


ingratelyt, adv. Ungratefully. 

Nor may we smother or forget, 

The heaven of silver that woa sent but 1 
From Ferdlnando. 

S;y/ee 0 ter, tr. of Du Bortas's Wedu^ p 188. 

ingratiate (in-gr6'shi-&t), v, t , ; pret. and 
ingratiated, ppr. ingratiaHng, 


Hngratiatua, pp. of *ingraHare (> A. ingraeiare), 
bring into favor, < L. in, in, 4- gratia, favor, 
race : see grace,'] 1. To establish in the con- 
lence, favor, or good naces of another; mike 
agreeable or acceptable: used reflexiveiy, and 
followed by toith. 

The Alcmaeonides, to ingroHato themeelveo with the 
oracle, . . . rebuilt it [the temi^e of Delphi] with Parian 
marble. J, Adami, Wotka, IV. 486. 

1 wanted, at flrat, only to ingroHato myself wUh Lady 
Teode, that ahe might not be my enemy with Maria. 

Sheridan, School for Soondol, IL B 

2. To introduce by exciting gratitude or good 
will: insinuate or recommend by acceptable 
oouQuet or sentiments: absolute or with into* 

The old man . . . hod already ingraHated himsdf into 
our favor. Ooek. 

In order to ingraiHate myself, I atept in to hli aaalat- 
anco. QHdemUh, The Bee, No, ft. 

Perhapa the mention of the duke'a name waa dealgned 
to ingratiate him into their toleration. 

I, Bleraeli, Curioaitlea of Lit, IV. ftftBL 

3t. To recommend. 

What dlfflcolty would It [the love of Chrlitl not iimm- 
tiate to ua? Eammond, Worxa IViftM* 

4t. To bring into a state of grace. 

God hath ingratiaiod ua; He hath made na g^oua In 
the Son of His love. T, Brooks, Wonka, V. SML 

Ingratitude (in-grat'i-tad), n. [b F. inmto- 
tude SB Pr. ingratitut b Sp. ingraHtud at Pg. le- 
gratitude s ft, ingvaHtuaine, < LL. ingraHtuda 
X~din~), unthankfmness, < L. iiiaratog, unthank- 
lul : see ingrate. Of. graHtude,] Lack of grati- 
tude ; indisposition to acknowledge or rempro- 
cate favors ; a state of unthankful ness for bene- 
fits oonfeired. 

Blow; blow, thou winter wind, 

Thon art not ao unkind 
As man's ituyTatUudo, 

skak,, As yon like it, IL 7(MniX 
You have a law, lorda that without remorso 
Dooms such as ore bfueper'd with the enrae 
Of foul ingraiUudo unto death. 

Bmu. and FL, Laws of Candy, V. I. 


It is the ingratitude ot mankind to their moteat I 
footora, that they who teach ua wisdom by the eofeet ways 
. . . Bhould generally live poor and nnregarded. 

Z>riafiii,PlataxelL 

-SyiL SeegraWd. ^ ^ 

^ n. [frreg. < L. ingratuSf ungrate- 
as if < ill-8 -H gratuity,] ingratitude. 

Did (hirtiai more tor Borne than 1 lor Chea, 

That willingly (to aoue thee from aniioy 
Of dire dUllke for " 

Do take vpon me t ^ , 

p.111 


innaveH 

&.enttra» 


r eigntiicitos) 
to expreaee thy Joyf ■ 

Jhvioe, MIonMoenoa, ] 


(ln-gr6v')» V, i, [< in-i 4- proee^* 
9 !,] An obsolete form of 


Ct, engrave^ 

ingrave^t (in-gr6v0, v. t, [< in-i 
Uz. engrav^,] Same as engraeeB^ 

Or ela ao glorioua tombe how ooold my yonth have 
As in one self aame vanlto with Ihee ^ ' 

BBSMMf aed JuHot, I 


Ittjiww wwifc 



iagniiVS 

At lift tto (Mune whom ill hli witiy itora 
1!lie flood in one deep dumnel did iiipmw. 

Fair/M. 

lagraTMMNUlt a, [< L. ingra- 

ve8oen(U)8t ppr. ox ingravwceret grow heavier, < 
+ orofwoero, jgrowheavy, igraviSf heavy, 
fliave.] In patkoU^ increasing in gravitv; grow- 
ing more severe: as, ingraveaeent apoplexy. 

iagravi^tet (in-grav^i-dat), r. t. [< LL. iti- 
grasMattcs, pp. of ingravidare, make heavy, 
make gravid, impregnate, < in, in, + gravidare, 
make gravid, < gravidm, gravid: see praotd.j 
To impregnate. , 

Ingravidatlonf (in-mv-i-da'shQn), n. [< in- 
graioidate + -ton. j The act of ingnkvidatmg or 
impregnating, or the state of being pregnant 
or impregnated. 

Ingreatf ^-grat^), e. t [< tn-i + gr&at,'] To 
make great. 

It appeueth that there la in all thingi, a deelre to di- 
late and to ingreat themselvei. 

Foth«r^, Atbeomastlx (1SS2X X». 174. 
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ingreflfl 


(in-gresOi v. <• 
ingredi, go into, e 


[< L. ingrmuB, pp. of 

^ , enter: see tftpredtdnt.] Togo 

in or enter. Ihoigkt [Bare.] 
ingresflioil (in-gresh'^n;, n, [s OF. ingreasion 
s Bp. ingreaim, < L. ingre89io(n-), an entering, 
< ingredi, pp. ingrcasua, enter: see ingresa,"] The 
act of en&ring, as into union or incorporation 
with something; a passing into or witnin. 

Meroury . . . may happily have a more powerful <n- 
preatton Into gdd than any other body. 

Sir K. Digby, Of Bodies, o. IR. 

Traces are manifest [among orltloi of the niad] of an 
Inclination to suffer the ingramon of antique forma 

Amer. J€ur, J*niM., VII. 871. 

iureisive (In-gres'iv), a. [< ingrm + •4ve»] 
^^tering; denoting entering on or beginning. 

The almatio aorlit Is decidedly inprarriw, and we do 
not wans the ingreMdve aotiou here, howeier deslrshle It 
mey be In the final sentence proper. 

Amer. Jour. PMlol., VL 71. 

ingreflfln (in-gres'u), ft. [That is, a writ de <n- 


It Is written of ] 


sfter hls diseags waa 


greattu, of enti^: L. de, of; ingreiau, abl. of fV 
greasna, entry, ingress : see inmaa, n.] In law, a 
former writ of entry into lands and tenements. 
ingraCMnu (in-gres'us), n. [L., ingress: see in- 
gremA In Eng. law, the relief which the heir 
at full age formerly paid to the head lord for 
being allowed to enter as owner of the fee, 
after lands had reverted by the tenant’s death 
or by forfeiture. 

make more grievous^ 


Ixupredtonoflt (in-gre'di-fins), n. [< ingred^(t) 
-F-oy.] 1. A going or entering into as an in- 
gredient. 

Those vsrious tomperaments that have ingrodiontm and 
influenoe Into him [man]. 

Sir M. Bale, Orig. of Mankind, p. 158. 

2, [Appar. orig. an erroneous spelling of in- 
greaienta.^ An ingredient. 


0fice+-eda.] 
[Bare.] 


;in-grd'di-$nst), a. [< ingredi- 
'^viug ingredients; compounded. 


May the desoending soot never taint thy well inpred^. 
eii 0 Mt soupa. Lamh, Elia, p. 187. 

lagradianaFt (in-m'di-sn^si), n. [As ingredi- 
anee: see The state of being an ingre- 
dient; ingredience. 

It ahonld be upon the aooonnt of Its ingredimeu, and 
not of ito uac^ that anything ahould be afllrmed or denied 
to be an Clement. Boyle, Works, I. 5ia 

Ingradtont [m-grd'di-ent), a. and n. [< F. in- 
grMimt ss Sp. Pg. It. ingrediente, an ingredient 
(IL, 2); < L. ingredien{t-)a, ppr. of ingredi, 
into, enter, engage in, begin, C in, into, + gra , 
go, walk: see graded, gradient^ I,f a. Enter- 
mg as a component p^; constituent. 

He makes a blshim to be ingredient Into the deflnlUon 
of a ohnreh. Jer, Taylor, Works (ed. 1885), XL 884. 

XL a. If. A person entering; an incomer. 

If sin ffpen her shop of delioaclea Solomon shews the 
tnuHdoorand the vault; ... If she disoovers the green 
and gay flowers of delim^ he cries to the ingrediente, Istet 
Mgiui In herbs— The serpent lurks there. 

Beu. T. Adama Works, 1. 159. 

3. That which enters into a compound, or is a 
component part of a compound or mixture ; one 
of the elements of a combination or composi- 
tion, as a dish, drink, or medicine. 

This even-handed justice 

Oommends the ingredients of our poison'd ohallce 

TO our own Ups. aMt., Maobeth, L 7. 

There's one main ing^iewt 
We have forgot, the artichoka 

B. Joneon, Neptune’s Triumph. 

flhe thought him ... a very fine gentleman ; and such 
as eoRsider what powerful ingredients a good flgura line 
olothea and fortune are. In that character, will easily for- 
give her. OiddemUh, Vicar, vli. 

Iniraflfl (in 'ms), n. [< ME. ingreaa; ss 6p. f>f- 
» en Pg.It. ingreaao, < L. ingresaua, a going 
, < ingredi, pp. ingreaaua, go into: see in- 
feat Gf. conareaa, eareaa, etc.] 1. A go- 
j in; the act of entering or passing in; en- 
tmnoe. 

TU Oetobt* ftom the ingresae of this moone 
Ta Coriander (settelja (in T) fatty londe. 

PaAodjiia fioabondrie (E. K T. 8.), p. 114. 

The phmiomenaaeem very favourable to tfaetr hmthe- 
Ms that auppMO oongehaion to be effected by the tngrese 
at Mgorinck atoma Into the water or other oodles to be 
eoegealed. Boyle, Works, IL 580. 

For your ingrsse here 
Upon the skirt and fringe of our fair lanA 
Ton did but come as gonllni In the night 

Tenmysm, Frinoeaa, v. 

3. Pkovigion for going in; a place of entrance : 
ee, tile i/ngrma ana egress are on opposite sides. 

Whenne thon dredeit hail or bevynesae 
tote honge It in thl yatoi or ingfifs 
Of hons or towns. 

Battadiue, Hnabondrie (S. E. T. 8. ), p. 15. 
3 . hk outran,, the entranee of the sun into a 
Mpiei tile flodiae, or of aplanet upon the disk 
m2m Aim in a transit; in aatrdl,, the transit 
Ofwtim part of the lodiiio oeenpiedhy the snn, 
flMOO,iBadinmomli,oraeoeada&i.— 4. Incofioa 
lap. See oaaaaa, 7, ~ 


Fhalantus’ disgrace was ingriooed. In lieu of comfort, of 
Arteala, who, telling him she never looked for other, bsde 
him seek some other mistreu. Sir P. Sidney, Arosoia, 1. 

Ingroove (in-grdv'), v, t , ; pret. and pp. 4n- 
graaved, ppr. ingrowing, f< + groove.] 
To groove in ; join or fix as in a groove. 

So let the change which comes be free 
To ingroove itself with that which flies. 

And work, a Joint of stata that plies 
Its offloe, moved with sympathy. 

Tennyson, Love Thou thy Land. 

ingroiflf, ingrofleert. Obsolete forms of eii- 
groaa, engroaaer, 

growing (in'gro-ing), a, [< ini grrtwing.J 
rrowing inwara; in aurg., growing into uie 
fiesh: as, an ingrowing nail, 
limrowtll (in'grdth), n, [< H- growth,'] 
wowth inward ; also, that v^ch grows inward. 

In embryonic development the [retina] ... is an out- 
growth from the brain, the [lent) ... an ingroudh from 
uie epidermis and cutaneous tissues. 

Ls Conte, Bight, p. 84. 
The jK>uoh is nothing but an ingrowth of part of the 
blastoderm. Buodey, GrayflslL p. SOS. 

ingmxnt, a. A provincial corruption of ignorant, 
Troy, take my fellow, Bb 1;|^; be has a psalm-book; 

I am an ingrum man. 

Fteteher, Wit without Money, v. 1. 
(in^gwen), n. [L.] The groin. E. 

Ingail^ (in-f^r^, a, ^[< <w-8 -guilty,] Guilti- 
less; innocent. Bp. JJa^Cont.Haman Banged, 
inguinal (ing'gwl-nal), a. [as F. ingafnal b Bp. 
Pg. inguifuu &s It. in^mle, <' L. inguinaUa, < 
ingwm (inguin-), the groin.] Of or pertaining 
to the groin: as, an inguinal tumor or hernia. 
— nigalifll ardh. Same as erural arch (which sea 
under cruroQ^— Eggllllial oaaflL See canafi.— Xagnl- 
nal glands See gfomL— TniulnsI hernia. SeeAsmto. 
— Xngnlnal rings, ertemal and intsmal, the abdominal 
ringa See abdoniinal. 
ingW V, t. Bee engu\f, 

IngnUmen^ n. See engulfment. 
iiignfi, n. Bee ‘ 


ingurgitate (in-gsr'ji-tat), v.; pret. andpp.ia- 
gurgitated, ppr. ingurgitating, [< L. ingurgita- 
tua, pp. of tngurgitare (> It. ingurgitore b Bp. 
inguTMtar s F. ingwrgiter), plunge into, gorge, 
< in, in, + gurgea (gurgiU), a gulf; see gorge,] 
X. trana, 1. To swallow greedily or in great 
quantity. 

Ingurgitating sometimes whole half glasses. 

Cleaveland, foams, p. llA 

3. To plunge; engulf. 

If a man do but onqe set his appeUto upon itJplo Mmgj^ 


let him . 
he never be 


ItaU himself jieyer s 


le to fill hia desire wL 

Fotherty, Atheomaatlx <1688X P* 806. 

n. intrana. To drink largely; swill. 

Nothing peateri the body and mind sooner than to be 
itiU fed, to eat and ingurgitaU beyond aU measure. 

Burton, Anat of MM., p. 888. 

ingnrgitatbm (in-gdr-ji-t&'shqn), n, [b F. in- 
gurgitation SB Sp. ingurgitatdon, < LL. ingurgi- 
tatSo(n-), immoderate eating and drinking, <li. 
lfigiimkire,pluiigeinto.goxge: seelngar^fafe.] 
1. The act of swallowbg greedily or in great 
quantity.— 3. That which Jg thus iwaUowed. 


J Bptourua that, al 

Judged deqierata be drowneOis 

with a large draught and ingwrgOation of wina 

Bason, Advanoemont of Leanilng IL 187. 

ingn«tabl« (in-gos't^bl), o. [<L.fiigtig(aMK8, 
that eajinot be tast^ < in- nriv. 4- guatabiUa, 
that may be tasted: see guautble,] That can- 
not be tasted; tasteless; insipid. Also, less 
properly, inguaUble. 

The body of that element Jair] la fkgttJfoMib void of all 
mpldit^ 5«r T. Brwm,viSrBn,, UL 81. 

ingwortt (ing'wdrt), n. [King + wort,] The 
meadowwort or meadowsweet. 

Inbab^ (In-hab'il), a, [s F. inkabile an Sp. 
Pg. inhabit m It. inaaile, < L. inhabiUa, that can- 
not be managed, unfit, unable, < in- prlv. 4- ka- 
bilia, that can be manage^ fit; see habile, hable, 
able*. Of. inable,] 1. Not apt or fit; unfit; 
not convenient: as, inhabile matter.— 3. Un- 
skilled; unready; unqualified: used of persons. 
Eailev, 1727. [Boren 

inbamtFt (in-ha-bUl-ti), n, [b F. inhabiUtd, 
inhabU/m ss Sp. MhaSUidad s Pg. inhabil/^lade 
B It. inabilM, < L. as if *inhamta(U)a, < in- 
habiUa, inhabile : see inhoMe, Gf . inabiU^,] 
The quality of being inhabile; unfitness; m- 
aptness; want of skill; inability. 

Whatever evil blind ignomnoeL . . . isMdtity, un- 
wieldineia and oonfuiion of tbougnts beget, wisdom pre- 
vents. Barrow, Works, 1. i. 

inbabit (in-hab'it), v. [Formerly also enhabit; 
< ME. inhabiten, etAabiten, enabiten, < OF. inha- 
biter, enhabiter b It. inabitare, < L. inhabitare, 
dwell in, < in, in, 4- habitare, dwell : see habit, 
V,] X. trana, 1, To live or dwell in; oooupy 
as a habitation or dwelling-place; have an 
abode or residence in. 

ZIf it haddeByveres and Welles and the Lond also were 
as it is in other parties, it soboldo ben els fnlle of Pejfle 
end els fulle enhabytsd with Folk as in other Places 

MandevUle, Traveli^ p. 4a 
With Biohes full Bile A myoho Banke godya 
The yle well enaMt A oneat with in, 

And lyuet after law of the lell geutlls. 

Destruot1onafTroy(E. E. T. a^l. S85a 
Thus salth the high and lofty One that Miahitsth eter- 
nity. Iss IvlL 15. 

To inhabit a mansion remote 
From the clatter of street-pacing steeds. 

Cbtiper, Catharlna. 

2t. To make at home ; hence, figuratively, to be 
bound by the tie of residence* 

She that I serve, ywis, what so thou soya. 

To whom myn herte enhabit Is by right, 

Sbal ban me holly hires, til that 1 diqre. 

Chauesr, Troilna iv. 44a 

II. intrana, 1. To dwell; live; abide. 

Nother man ne woman dnrste ther-ynne sfiAaMte. 

MeHin(^ E. T. S.XilL 666. 
O thon that dost inhaMt in my breast. 

Shat., T. G. of V., v. 4. 

Sf. To rest or be kept fixedly. 

Her eye inhabUa on him. Fleteher, Mad Lover, iU. 4. 

inbabitablei (in-hab'i-ta-bl), a, [Gf. AF. en- 
habitdble, inhabitant j < LL. ihhabitabilia, that 
can be inhabited, < L. inhabitare, inhabit: see 
inhabit.] Gapable of being inhabited, or of 
affording habitation; suitable for habitation; 
habitable. 

The fixed itsrs are all of them suns, with qritemi of f n- 
haMUMe iflaneti moving about them. Loske. 

inhabltable^f (in-hab'i-t^-bl), a, [< ME. in- 
habitable, < OF. (also F.) inhaoitaltle b Bp. in- 
habitable B Pg. inhabitam b It. inahitabite, fa- 
abiteooU, < L. inhabitabiUa, that cannot be in- 
habited, < in- priv. 4- habitabilia,hMiiMei see 
habitable,] Not habitable; uninhabitable. 

He oanaed it [the town! to he defaced and rased flat to 
the earth, and made it inhabitoMe. 

PutUnhasn, Arte of Eng. Foesla p. 817. 
In Ynde and abonten Ynde ben mo than 5000 lies gode 
■nd grets that men durilen in, withouten tho that ben 
inhabUeSU, MandssiUe, Iritvela p. 161. 

Borne MoMabls plaos 

Where the hot snn and slime breeds nought hnf monsters 
B. Jonaon, GatUina !• 

inhaUtasoe, laliaUtaiieF (in-hab'i-t^s, -tgn- 
si), n. [< inhabit 4- -aneo, -anoy,] 1. Besi- 
denee ; abode in a dwelling-place for the time 
being, it la dlstinguithed from the temporary sojonm 
of a tranaient person ; but, ss often used, it doea not ne- 
cessarily impfy the finality of intention reqpeeting abode 
that is mipllea by (fomiom. Inhabitanee refers rather to 
the eotuu abiding; domieUe to the legal rditloe, whloh 
is not ueoesaaiily suspended by abaenos 

an emnlovment oudit 
to their ItSkSKSMm. 

BaUma, 

to look at some hahttoitlions with 

SB eye to? 


Persons able and tit lor so great i 
to be preferred without regnra to th 


He [Btoilingl is easu 
re to inhaoOattsy. 




9t#The state of being inhabited; inhabitation, 
fiore'i notliii^rfr, hut porerigr and hangar ; 

No inmniM offnhabitane$; naitbar traok 
Of baait nor foot of man. 

FUtehfir (and mwthtr\ Sea Voyage !▼. 1. 

inhabitant (in-hab^i-timt), a. and n. [< AF. 
OF. inhahitanU < L. iiihalkian(t^)8, ppr. of in- 
hahiiore, inhabit: seeinhaMf.] I. a. ]^abit- 
ing; rendent. [Bare.] 

The itihttbUaiia hoaaefaoldari reiidant in the borough. 
... It a highly probable the word bnigem . , . meant 
Uteially the nee ^habitant houeaholder of a borongh. 

BaUan^ Hilt. Eng., UL 46. 
The ratea were levied by aalaot veatriaa of the inhaH- 
font hottieholderB. Maoautay, St. Denla and St Gaoi^e. 

n. n. A resident; one who dwells in a place, 
as distinguished from a transient or oooasional 
lodger or visitor, in law the term inhoMtant la oaod 
taohnioally with varying meanlmr in reapeot of perma- 
nanoy of abode. In aome of the New England StMea the 
word la uaed (In the plural) of the oitliena of a town In 
their oolleotlva oapaoity aa a body corporata. 

Tbthla [pariah] meeting all thoae who had benefit of the 
thing! there tranaaoted might come : that la to aay, all 
bouaeholdara, and all who manured land within the par- 
iah. Such were teohnically termed inhabUamttt even 
though they dwelt in another town. 

Jf. Ohanning, Town and Ckmnty Gov’t In Eng. Coloniea 
[of NortbAmerioa. 

The Jackal la not an Importation from anywhere elaa 
into Cnraola ; he la an old mkobitant of Europe, who haa 
kept hla ground In Onnola after he haa been driven out 
of other plaoea. B, A. Freman, Venice, p. 804. 

Oaiiltsl inhabitant^ in Bimllah municipal corporation 
law, a chief Inhabitant ; an inhabitant or cltlien choaen 
aa a member of the common oouncll of the city, from 
among the Inhabitant! and oitiaena at large, and oorre- 
aponding to the oommon-oounoilmeu or aaalatant aider- 
men of Amiwiiwm niunioiDOlitlea 

Inliabitatet (in-hab'^t), v. t. [< L. inhahita- 
tU8, pp. of inhabitare. dwell in: see inhahiUl 
To inhabit; dwell in. 

Of all the peoffie which inhoMme Aaia. 

HbOand, tr. of livy, p. 008. 

InhabltatiOII (In-hab-i-ta'shQn), n. [s AF. 
enhahitadm = It. inahita^me^ < LL. inhabita^ 
tio(fi-), a dwelling, < L. inhahitare^ dwell in : see 
inhaMf.] 1. The act of inhabiting, or the state 
of being inhabited. 

Temporary hollow day Idda . . . which receive no 
veneration for themaelv^ and only become obieota of 
wonhip when the officiating brahman haa invited the 
deity to dwell in tho images performing the ceremony of 
the adhivkaa" or inhaSmuZm, 

E, B. Z^(or, Prim. Culture, 11. ifis. 

Bf. Population; the mass of inhabitants. 

Noiae call yon It. or univeraal groan, 

Aa If the wi^e inhAt4taUmjawUh*d I 

Mton, a A, L 1618. 

inliabitatlve (in-habM-ta-tiv), a. [< inhabitate 
+ -iveJ] Ot or pertaining to inhabitation. 
InliaUtativeneBB (in-hab'i-t^tiv-nes), n. [< 
inhabit + -ative-neaff.'] Inhabitiveness. 

ied^ (in-hab'i-ted), p. a. K inhabit + 

1. Dwelt in; having inhamtants: as, a 
fy inhabited country. 

How had the world 

Inhabited, though alnleoa, more than now, 
Avoided pinching odd and aoorohlng heat? 

MiltofhP. L., X. cea 

2t. Lodged. 

Toueh. I am here with thee and thy goata as the moat 


-edSi.l 

^inh 


worse than 
, As you Like It, UL 8. 

Inhabited^ (in-hab'i-ted),a. [< <n-8 + habited, 
Cf . F. inhaUU sa 1^. Pg. inhaUtado as It. inal^ 
tatOf uninhabited.] Not habited ; uninhabited. 
Posterity henceforth lose the name d blessing, 

And leave th* earth inhabited, to purohase heav'n. 

Beau, and FI,, Thieny and Theodoret, UL 1, 

inbabitadnaSB (in-hab'l-ted-nes), n. The state 
of being inhabited or oeoupied. 

InbaUtarti iahaUtort (in>hsb'i-tto, •%}, n. 
[< UihdM -f -er^ -or.] An inhabitant. 

Woe to the inMbitere ot the earth ! Bev. vUl. 18. 

The length of this aide la (according to the opinion of 
the InhabUen) aeuen hundred mUes. 

Lyly, Ettphuea and Ids England, p. 847. 

illbabi1ilT6neiB (in-hab'i-tiv-nes), n. [< inhabit 
•f -4ye + -91698.] In phren.j a propensity for re- 
maining in an aocustomed place of habitation: 
love of locality, country, and home : supposea 
to be indicated by a posterior cranial develop- 
ment called the organ of ihhabitUjeneee. combe 
gives the propensity a huger aoope, as Indicated by the 
same deveiopinent^ and calls It conoeneraMwtMie. See 
out under j^renaingy. 

Some persona 
light to see f 

the reverse^ „ 

Those who liave InhabUieenm 

do not like to leave home ; ttu 

loige, like to travel, but to return 

OMo, SyatMO of Phrenol. (ed. 184S), 1. m, 


VMM lam and Locality small, 
; thoae' who have both organa 
retom home and settle at last. 
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inbabltorti n. See itihabiter, 

InharUtreait (in-bab'i-tres), ». [< inhabiter -h 
•ess.] A female inhabitant. 

The church here called tho inltaUitreiin ot the gardena. 
pp. Biehardeon, Oba. on Old Test (1666), p. 86a 

inbablet. o* t. [< linkable, inable, a.l To maJee 
unable; disable. 

Sik fault as inhabtee the person at the gluer to be a 
distributer of the sacrament 

AeU Jawee VI., 1607 (ed. 1814X p. 167. 

in bac paxte (in hak pfir'td). [L.: in^ in; hac. 
abl. fern, of ato, this (see he^i parte, abl. ox 
pare, a part: see jparf.] On this part or side; 
in this behalf. 

inhalant (in-hg'lant), a, [b It. inalante, < 
L. inhatan(t-)a, ppr. of inhalare, breathe on 
(breathe in) : see inhaUsI That inhales ; serv- 
ing for inhalation: as, the inhalant end of a 
duct; the inhalant pores of Bponges (that is, the 
pores through which streams of water enter). 
Bee outs under Pofifera and Spongilla. Also 
spelled inhalant, 

Theae inhalmt and exhalent ourrenta go on, so long aa 
the animal [the freah-water muaa61J is alive and the valves 
are open. Hualey, Biology, xi. 

inhalation (in-l 4 -l&'BhQn), ti. [b F. inhalation 
B Sp. iuJuilaeion ss Pg. inhalagw} ss It. inalasi- 
one, < L. aa if Hnhalatio(n-), < inhalare, inhale: 
see inhale.l 1 , The act of inhaling: inspira- 
tion; an indrawing, as of air or medicinal va- 
pors into the lungs. 

The medicine of inhtUatim la stUl In Ita infancy* 

Leeky, Enrop. Moral% L 16a 

8 . In flhar,, a preparation Intended to be in- 
haled in the form of vapor 

stimulating moist kuhalatime can be prepared with 
various volatUo oila. Quain, Med. Diet. 

inhale (in-h&IO* V. t, ; pret. and pp. inhale, ppr. 
inhaling, [ss F. inhaler ss Pg. inhalar ss It tn- 
alare, ( L. inhalare, breathe on (breathe in). < 
in, in, into, on, + halare, breathe. Of. exhale^'l 
To draw in, as air into the lungs; draw in by 
breathing, or by some analogous process. 

That play of lungi^ inhaling and again 
BeaplHng freely the freSh air. Cou^r, Task, 1.187. 

inhalant (in-hftMgnt), a. Same as inhalant, 
inhaler (in-hfi'l^r), n, 1. One who inhales.— 
8 . In med,, an apparatus for inhaling vapors 
and volatile substances, as steam of hot water, 
vapor of chloroform, iodine, etc.— 3. An appa- 
ratus which enables a person to breathe with- 
out injury in a deleterious atmosphere, as that 
used by persons of delicate lungs to prevent 
damp or cold air from entering the lungs, or 
that used by cutlers and others who breathe 
an atmosphere charged with metallic particles; 
a respirator. 

Inhanoet, Inhancement. Obsolete forms of 

enhance, enhancement. 

inharmonic (iu-hfir-mon^ik), a, [ss Pg. inhar- 
mcnico; a 8 < 9 i- 8 -l- harmonic.'] Not harmonic; 
not according to the principles of harmony in 
music; inharmonious; discordant.— xnhannonio 
yslatilin. Same aefahe relatiofUwbXeh aea under /ala»X 
inhannonical (in-hUi-mon'i-kgl), a. [< inhar- 
monic + -gL] Same as inharmonic, 
inharmonious (in-hUr-mo'ni-us), a, [b F. in- 
harmcniewn s Sp. Pg. inharmonioao ; as t 9 i -8 -f 
harmonicua,] 1 . Not harmonious in sound ; des- 
titute of muffioal harmony; discordant: as, in- 
harmonious voices; inharmonUma verse. 

Sound! inharmonimti In themoelves and barah. 

Cawper, Took, L 807. 

8 . Not harmonious in sentiment, action, or re- 
lation; disagreeing; conflicting: as, <naar9»o- 
ni(ma proceedings ; inharmonious colors. 
InharmoniOUSly (in-hfij>Tn5'ni-UB-li), adv. In 
an inharmonious manner; without harmony ; 
discordantly. 

inharmonionsness (in-hfir-m5'nl-us-nes), n. 
The character or quality of being inharmoni- 
ous: want of harmony; discord. A, Tucker, 
Light of Nature, I. i. 13. 
luharmony (in-hUr^m^ni), n, [ss F. inharmonie 
B Sp. inharmonic ; aa + harmony,] Want 
of harmony; discord; disharmony. [Bare.] 
lDhauler(in'hd-l(^r),n. T< ini hauler.] 2fdut,, 
a rope employed to haul in the jib-boom. 
In^untt (iu-niint' or -hdntOi Vs t, [< + 

kagfif.] To fre^quent; haunt. 

This oreeke with runlug paaaadge thee chsnudl infianfit- 
eth. ^nihurat, JBnelA L 16a 

inhaust (in-hdstOf V* L. in, in, 4* haua~ 
tua, pp. of haurire, draw: see hanaft, Cf. ar- 
hauaV] To draw or drink in. [A humorous 
oolna^.] 


He was MattfHng hto oncSdiw tea whteawM 
•adguigl^ down Us throat 

Thaektray, Book of Bndba ntt. 

i]lhearfO(iu-htrsO*v« t. ; pret. and pp.MMm& 
ppr. inhearalmg, [Formerly also inlherae; < iuA 
-i- hearael,] To put into a hearse. 

Bee, where he lle% Maraad in the arms 
Of the moit bloody nuaer of hla hanno. 

8hak., 1 Hen. VL, iv. 7. 

inheeldt.luhieldf.v.^. \^itMdm,infMd- 
en, inhelden; < fii. im + kdden, hMan, pour, in- 
cline : see heeld,] To pour in. 

Ye in my nakyd herte oentement 
JaAOdifvsrMifM.] 

Chaucer, TroUna m. 44. 

inhellf, v, t. [< in-i + helli,] To eonsign to 
hell; put in hell. 

She, for whose sake 

A man could flnde In hla heart to in-Ml hlm-s4lfa 

Mareton, What you WIU, Iv. 1. 

inhere (in-hdrO, v. f.; pret. and up. inhered, 
ppr. inhering. [< L. inhaerere (> ft. imerire b 
P g. inherir), stick in, stick, inhere. < ^ in, 4- 
heerere, stick : see hesitate. Of. adiere, cohere,'] 

1. To be in, as an accident is in a suDstanee; 
be related as an accident to a substance, ae the 
predicate of a proposition is related to its sob- 
joct, or an adjective to its substantive. 

An aooldent cannot inhere In another aooldeDt 
Burgeredieiua, tr. by a Gentleman, Monltlo Logloa, L v. | L 

2. To dwell or exist as an element; have place 
as a quality or attribute; belong intrinsioally; 
be innate or characteristic. 

So farei the aoul which more that power reverea 
Man claims from God tlian what lii God inkerM. 

Partiell, Donne’a Third Satire vonlfled. 

The leading Influence of Boman abaolntlem. a tendency 
that fnAered In It from the itart, aided eoaentially In pro- 4 
dttolng a oenoe of equality among men. 

Q. P. Fisher, Begin, of Chrlatlantty, p. 68. 

inherence (in-hSr'gns), n. [b F. inhdrenoe b 
Sp. Pg. inherenckt s It. inerenea, < ML. inhasren- 
tia, < L. inha!ren(t-)a, inherent: gee inherent,] 
1. The state of being inherent or of inhering ; 
intrinsio existence.— 8. The relation to its bud- 
ject of an aocideut, or that which cannot exist 
out of a substance as subjeot. Thus, the rela- 
tion of mortality to man is inherence. 
inherency (in-hdr'gn-si), n. Same as 

ence. 

Borrowing hla little and imaginary complacency from 
the deltyht that X have, not from any ihhereney of ma earn 
poaoeoalon. Jer, Taylor, Worfci, XL xvitt. 

inherent (in-hdr'ent), a. [ss F. inhirent b Bp. 
Pg. inherente s it. inerente, < L. inhasren{t-)a, 
ppr. of inharere, stiek in, inhere: see inhere,] 
1, Inherinjg; infixed; sticking within; strongly 
lodged or jmeorporated. [Bare.] 

Xwfll not do 't: 

Loot X lurcease to honour mine own truth, 


And, by my bdety'a action, tea^ my mind 
A moat inherent baaeneaa Shak., Cor., tIL 1 

Ful. 1 oan forgo things nearer than my gold 
Piero. But not your lova Fulgoao. 

Ftd. No, she’s itiherent, and mine own past loaliy^ 

Ford, u!^'eTtli3!; ill, 

8. Existing as an element, quality, or attri- 
bute; innately characteristio ; intrmaio: as, 
inherent color ; inherent beauty of character. 

There was inherent In them (the biahopaj a power of 
cognition of causes, and eoerolon of persona. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), XX. 808, 
I consider an human soul without education like mai^ 
ble in a quarry, which shows none of Its inherent beantlas 
till the akin of the polisher fetches ont the crioura. 

Spoetator, No. tU. 

The forms . . . have an inherent power of a^natBMBt 
to each other sod to suironnding nature, 

A. B. WaUaee, Nat Meet, p. tOB 

Oonditlon tnhmnt. faaeondWpn,-^ltibmpaht^^ 
inmetaph. Uoe form. mOy^e, Inherent, Inmate, Inborn, 
Inbred, Ingrained, native, naturaL Inherent ImpUea pa^ 
manenoe and inaeparableiiesa: aa. an inherent weaknem or 
defect Innate and inborn are literally the aame, but 4i^ 
nate is chiefly the word of phlloaoiihy, while inborn la the 
word of common life and literature : as, It la dteimted whe- 
ther there are innate ideas or an innate heller In a God, 
but few deny that there are ffikomaptitadea for exedlMioe 
In certain kinds of work ; be has an Inkom love of truth. 
Inbred applies to that which la worked Into one by breed- 
ing or training, or, more figuratively, by habit: aA inbred 
lasitieas. Ingrained appllea to that which haa become 
thoroughly worked Into the texture or fiber, literally or 
figuratively: as, ingrained baaencia. Seeihfrfiiifr, under 
inner. 

ixilierexitly (in-bSr'gnt-U), ads. By inkerenoe; 
inReparabiy. 

inherit (in^er'it), v, [< ME. inheriten, enheri- 
ieu, < OF. enheritei\ inhmtar, < LL. MeredHare, 
appoint as heir, ML. also put in possession, in- 
herit, < L. fa, in, 4- hcrea (hn^), heir: see Mr 
said heritage.] I, trama, 1, In M, to take Iqr 
descent from an aneestor; get by mye cessi o a t 
as the rapresebtative of the fomner p os s ss ic r t 
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leoeive as a right or title desoendible by law 
from an ancestor at bis decease : as, the eldest 
son of a nobleman inherits his father’s title. 
Id law It iBoaed In oontnMUitlnction to acquiring by will ; 
but in pofNilar lue this dlitlnotion Ib often diaragarded. 

When he maketh bit boiib to inJurii that which ho hath, 
... he may not make the son of the beloved firatborn be- 
fore the aon of the hated, which la indeed the flratbom. 

heat, xxi 10. 

Though a man's body la not a property that can be 
htriUu/, yet Ida oonatitutlon may fitly be compared to an 
entailed estate. //. fipetwer, Data of Dthica, H 71. 

2. To receive from one’s pi'ogenitors as part of 
one’s physical or mental constitution ; }>osses8 
intrinsically through descent. 

Habits are inhtirited, and have a decided influenoe : as in 
the period of the fiowering of plants when transported from 
one climate to another. JJarudn, Chigin of Species, p. 2r). 
Home peculiar mystic grace 
Made nor only the child of her mother. 

And heap'd the whole ittherUeii aln . . . 

All, all upon the brother. Tennymtih Maud, xfit. 

3. To receive by traiismissioii in any way ; have 
imparted to or conferred upon; acquire from 
any source. 

Good Master, what shall 1 do thatl may inherit eternal 
Ufe¥ Mark x. 17. 

An Generali Initraotloun to EynglB,how thay sal alaweill 
inhereit the Henlii as the erth. 

Lauder, Dewtie of Xyn^s (13. K. T. H.X To the Xedar. 

4. To succeed by inheritance, [Rare.] 

For surely now our household hearths are cold : 

Our ioua inherit ua ; our htoks are atrange. 

TmnyMtm, Lotos JSatem, C'horic Song. 

5t. To put in possession ; seize : with of» 

It must be great, that can inherit us 
So much as qf a thought of ill in him. 

Hhak., Rich. JL, i. 1. 

IL intmns. To be vested with a right to a 
thing (specifically to real property) by opera- 
tion of law, as successor in interest on the death 
of the former owner; have succession as heir: 
sometimes with to. 

Thou slialt not infterit In our father's house. 

Judges xi. 2. 

The king and all our company elae being drowned, we 
wlU fnAmf here. Shak., Tempest, it. 2. 

The children of a deoeaaod son inherited to the grand- 
father In preference to a aon or jointly with him. 

Brougham, 

inherltabilily (In-ber^i-ta-biri-ti), fi. [< in- 
heritable: The quality of being in- 

heritable, or of being descendible to heirs, 
inliiritabla (iu-herM-ti^bl), a. [< OF. (AF.) 
inheritable, enherituMe, < inheritor, inherit: see 
inherit and -able.'] 1 . Capable of being inherit- 
ed; transmissible or descendible from the an- 
cestor to the heir by course of law; heritable: 
as, an iiiheritahle estate or title. 

While property continued only for life, testaments were 
useless and unknown; and, when it became itUieritable, 
the inheritance was long indefeasible. 

BlaMotte, Com,, IL i. 

2. Capable of being transmitted by or received 
from progenitors: as, inheritable qualities or in- 
firmities. 

All organic beings arc modifiable, [and] all modifications 
ore inheritable. U, Speneer, study of Sociol., p. 8S8. 

3. Capable of inheriting; qualified to inherit. 

Byattainder . . . the blood of the person attainted is so 
oormpted as to be rendered no longer infterUafde, 

Blaeketene, 

inberltably (iu-her^i-tgf-bli), adv. By inhcH- 
tanoe ; by wav of inheritance ; so as to be capa- 
ble of being inherited. 

He resumed the grants at pleasure^ nor ever gave them 
even tor llfe^ much less inheritably. Brougham. 

inberitagfit (in-her'i-tftj), n. [< ME. inheritage, 
mheritaae; < inherit ’+ -age. Cf. herita(fe,] 
Possession. 

1 grannie yow inheritage 
Peaceably withoute strive. 

leU qfLadiee, 1. line. 

Where standeth a little riiappell, . . . the inheritage of 
the Oslargy, s family that for this thousand years have 1*0- 
talned a prime repute in this Island. 

Sandyt, Trsvailea p. 174. 

inberltuioe (in-her^i-tans), n. [Formerly also 
enheritanoe; < OP. (AF.) enJteritanoe^ mheri- 
toanoe, inheriting, < enheriter^ inherit: see in- 
herit.] 1 . The act of inberiti^, in any sense of 
that word: as, the inheritance of property or of 
disease. 

You 2 m 11 understand that Darius esme not to his om- 
me tar MerOaimes, but gotintoy«seateofOyrashy the 
oeneilte of Bagosi, hys eunuohe. 

J. Brende, tr. of Qnintns Cnrtlna, fid, 14a 
In iheee laws of inherUanee, as displayed under domee- 
Meatton, we see an asuile provision for the production, 
IlMsh viilaMItiy ana natural seleotloii, of new speclflo 
iMBSC. JtaristoyVar. of Animals and Plants, P.6L 
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Or how should England, dresming.of his sona 
Hope more for these than some inherUanee 
Of such a life, a heart, a mind Y 

Tmnymn, Idylls of the King, Ded. 

We are led to the conclusion that the oldest customs of 
inherUanee in England and Germany were in their remote 
beginnings connected with a doinostic religion and based 
uiK>u a worship of ancestral spirits, of which tlie hoorth- 
plaoe was essentially the ahriiio and altar. 

U EUtm, Origins of Eng. Hist., p. 216. 

2. In Zuto, the estate cast upon the heir by 
law immediately on the death of the ancestor 
(Broom and Jiadhy)\ a legal right to real i>rop- 
erty not limited by years or the owner’s life, 
so that it will pass by descent; an estate inur- 
ing to a person and his heirs ; real estate. Beo 
estate ofinhvritanet', imder estate. 

Tlie commons prayed that neither in parliament nor 
council should any one be put on trial for articles touch- 
ing freehold and inheritartce. tubist, (Tonst Hist., i »71. 

3. That which is or may be inherited; the im- 
movable j)roper<y passing in a family by de- 
scent ; in a more general sense, any property 
passing by death to those entitled to succeed; 
a patrimony; a heritage. 

And Rachel and r.eah answered and said unto him. Is 
there yet any portion or inheritance for us in our father's 
house? Gen. xxxi. 14, 

In all his ancient inheritaneee, he hath houses built after 
their manner like arliours. 

Capt, John Smith, Works, 1. 142. 
My father's blessing and this little coin 
Is my inheritanre. 

Beau, and FI,, Knight of Burning Pestle, IL 2. 

4. A possession received by gift or without pur- 
chase ; a permanent possession. 

Meet to be partakers of the inherUanee of the saints in 
light Col. 1. 12. 

6f. PosH(38sion; ownership; acquisition. 

You will rather show our general lowts 

How you can frown, than speqd a fawn upon them. 

For the inhrrUanee of their loves. i^hak., Cor., ill. 2. 
Against the which, a moiety oompetent 
Was gaged by our king ; which hud return'd 
To the itdier%tance of Kortinbras. 

Had ho been vanquisher. Shak,, Hamlet, i. 1. 
Canons of Inhsrltanot. Bee cammi.— Inherltfiace 
Act. an English statuieof 188S(8and4 Wm. IV., c. 106) re- 
cuBtlng the law of descent— Inlltritsaoe tax lAW.a stat- 
ute Imposing a tax on those acquiring property by inherl- 
tanoe or will : sometimes taxing only collateral relatives 
and strangers, and in such case commonly called a eoBat- 
eml-UiherUancf taa BOVOKll InhiArtta&OO, a sev- 
eral estate of Inheriiatioo: a% whore a partitiou between 
two heirs allotted tlie land for half of uie year to each in 
turn, their ciotenancy was terminated and oaoh was said 
to have a several inheiitanoe ; or where land was given to 
two persons (who could not possibly liitenuarry) and tlioir 
Issue, they had a joint inheriUiiice for their joint lives, and 
their issue had several inheritance.— Woros Of t&lierl- 
tanoe, expressions in a conveyance or will manifesting an 
intent that the grantee or devisee sliould take more Uian 
a life estate, the usual words being "and to his heirs for- 
ever," added after the designation of the grantee ; 00m- 
inonly also with the words ‘‘and assigns,'' to manifest in- 
tent that the estate Is assignable. By statute in many of 
the United Btates words of Inheritaiico ai'e not required 
in order to pass an estate of Inheritantse. 

inberitor (iu-ber'i-tor), n. [< ME. enhiritonr, 
< AF. *enhtritour. an beir, < enheriter, inherit: 
Bee inherit] An neir ; one who iiihoritB or may 
inherit. 

Thierry was thn a full noble knyght ; 

Galfray thcr hym made hys enheritour 
Off all the contre which ho hlld liym dygbt. 

Bom. qf Farienay (E, £. T. 8.X 1. 6120. 

From ttiat time forward the priests were not chosen out 
of the whole number of Levity as our bishops, but were 
born inhrritore of the dignity. 

Milton, Churcb-Oovonimont, i. 4. 

inberitresi (in-her'i-trea), n. [< inheritor + 
-ess.] An heiresB; a female who inherilB or is 
entitled to inherit. Also inheritrix. 

Joanna II., the inheritreee of the name^ the throne, the 
licentiousnesiL and the misfortunes of .Ioanna I. 

MUmun, Latin Christianity, xiii. 10. 

inberltrix ( in-her'i-triks), n. [< AF. inherittix; 
fern, form of inheritor.] Same as inheritress. 

Thou then whom partial heavens conspired in one to frame 
The proof of beauty's worth, th' inheritrix of fame. 

Sir r, Sidney (Arbor's Eng. Garner, 1. 666). 

inbeniet, r. t. An obsolete form of inhvarsc. 

inbesion (in-he'zhqu), n. [as It. inesione, < LL. 
in)uesio(n-), a ban^iig or adhering to, < L. in- 
hfircre, pp. inhmus, inhere: see inhere,] The 
state of existing or being fixed in something; 
iulierenoe. 

Many have maintained that l>ody is only a oollection of 
qualities to which we give one name ; ana that tlie notion 
of a subject of iiheeion, to which those qualities belong, 
is only a fiction of the mind. 

Beid, Intetjeetaal Powers il. 6, 

iH-bexagon (in'hek^sa-gon), n. [< in(scribed) 
-I- hexagon,] An inscribed hexagon. 

tablRtef, V. i, [< L. inhiatus, pp. of inhiare, 
gape, stand open, < in, in, on, + hiare, gape: 
see hiatus.] To open the jaws; gape. 
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How like gaping wolvas do many of them inklMe and 
gape after wioked mammon. Beeon, WorkB(lll46X L 268. 

inbiatioilt (in-hI-&'Bh()n), n. [< LL. inhiaHo(n-), 
an opening of the moath, < L. inhiare. open the 
month, gape : see inhiate,] An opening of the 
jaws; a gaping, as in eager desire. 

A thirst and inhiation after the next life, and a frequen- 
cy of prayer and meditation in thia. Bonne, Lettmra tau 

inbibit (in-hib'it), v, t [< L. inhibitus, pp. of 
inhibere (> It. inibire a Pr. Sp. Pg. inhibir s F. 
inhiber), hold back, restrain, lorbld, < in, in, on, 
+ habere, have, hold: see habit. Of. exhibit, 
prohibit] 1 . To hold back ; hinder by obstruc- 
tion or restriction ; check or repress. 

Rather than they would be snapected of any lothaome 
infirmity, which might inhUM them from the Prinoes pres- 
otioti^ or enterteinment of the ladies. 

Pnitenham, Arte of Eng. Poesle, p. 268. 

‘What shall be done to inhUbU the multitudes that fre. 
quent those houses where drunk'nos is sold and harbour'd? 

Milton, Areopagitioa, p. 24. 

2. To forbid; prohibit; interdict. 

InhiMtyng them upon a greate payn not onoe to ap- 
proche ether to his spcche or presence. 

Hall, Union, etc., 1646^ Hen. V., fol. 1. (Hoaiwell.) 

Humalno weakeues, that pursueth itill 
What la inhibited, Mareton, llie Fawne, v. 

It [the treaty-making power veated in the government 
of the United Btates] is . . . limited by all the pruvisiona 
of the conatitution which inhibit certain aota from being 
done by the government Calhoun, Worka Z* 

inbibiter, inhibitor (in-hib^i-t6r, -tor), tt. 1. 
One who or that which inhibits. 

They operated as inhibitore of digestion. 

Hedioaf Areira,Lm.28. 

2. Specifically, in Scots law, a person who takes 
out inhibition, as against a wife or a debtor. 

il^bition (in-hi-bish'^n), n, [ss F. inhibition 
a Sp. inhibicion as Pg. inhibigdo s It. inibisione, 
< L. inhibitio(n-), a restraining, < inhibere, re- 
strain: see inhibit] 1. The act of inhibiting, 
or the state of being inhibited ; prohibition ; re- 
straint; embargo. 

Mahomet . . . made a strict Inhibition to oil his Hoot 
from drinking of Wine, ua a Thing profane. 

Mowed, Letters, li. 64. 

This is the Question heer. or the Miracle rather, why 
his onely not agi'oelng should lay a negative barr and in- 
hUtitUm upon that which is agreed to by a whole Psrla- 
ment Milton, Llkoiioklastes, vL 

2. In Eng, law, a writ to forbid a judge from 
further proceedings in a cause depenmng be- 
fore him, issuing usually from a higher eccle- 
siastical court to an inferior one, on appeal.— 

3. In xyhysioh, the lowering of the action of a 
nervous mechanism by nervous impulses reach- 
ing it from a connected mechanism. 

Now, however skilfully we may read older statemonts 
between tiie linos, no scieiitlflc— that is, no exact— know- 
ledge of inhibition was possessed by any physiologist until 
W’ebnr, by a direct experiment on a living animal, discov- 
ered the inhibitory influenoe of the piieumogastric nerve 
over the beating of the heart. 

M. Fofder, Encyc. Brit., XIX. 28. 

It is evident, therefore, that reflex actions may be re- 
strained or hindered in their development by the action 
of higher centres. This Is ienued the *Hnhmtion of re- 
flex action." Mneye. BHt,, XIX, 26. 

InhlUtlon against a debtor, in Seou law. a writ pass- 
ing under the signet, whereby the debtor is prohibited 
from oontmoting any debt which may become a burden 
on his heritable property, or whereby his heritage may 
be attaubed or alienated to the prejudice of the inhibiter^ 
demand.— mhibition against a wile, at the Instonee of 
a husband, in Seote law, a writ passing the ilgnet which 

E rohlbits all persons from dealing with the wife or giving 
er credit. 

inllibitiTe (in-hib'i-tiv), a. [< inhibit + -fvc.] 
Inhibitory. 

inhibitor, n. Bee inhibiter. 
inbibitoxy (in-hibM-ts-ri), a, [sa F. imhi'bi- 
tmre wa Sp. Pg. inhiHhrio s= It. inibitorio. < 
ML. inhibitorius, inhibitory, < L. inhibere, in- 
hibit: see inhibit] Inhibiting or tending to 
inliibit; holding back ; curbing, restraining, or 
repressing; checking or stopping. 

Pain ... has an inhibUory effect on all the reflex ac- 
tions. M. Speneer, Data of Ethici^ p. 101. 

We referred a Short time back to the phenomena of 
"inhibition." It is not too much to aay that the discov- 
ery of the inhibitory function of certain nervea marks one 
of the most important steps in the progress of physiology 
during the past half-centuiy. 

Jf. Footer, Encyc. Brit., XIX. 2». 
Inlllbltory nsrrsfl, nerves which, when stlmulateiL di- 
minish or repress action. Thua^ the vagus contains fibers 
which on stimulation lower the pulse-rate. 

Inbieldf. inUldat, v. t See inheeld, 
inbifS (in-hivO, V, t ; pret. and pp. inhived, ppr. 
inhiving. [< <n-Z + hwe.] To put into a hive ; 
hive, [Bare.] 

inboe (vi hok). [L.: in, in; hoe, abL of hoe, 
neut. of hie, this: see hiejaeet] Herein; in 
this respect. 



Ill2l^(iii4i51d0>c’-M pretBiod'pp.ifMldfPpT, 
imhowiig. [< + ao&.] To have inherent; 

contain within. [Bare.] 

light . . . which the inn MnM»th and OMteth forth. 

Raltigh. 

Inholdert (in-hdrddr)^ n. An indweller, or 
anything indwelling; an inhabitant or occu- 
pant; in the extract, the active forces of na- 
ture. 

I [Dune Nature] do poBiene the worldi moit regiment ; 
Ai if ye pleaae it into parta divide^ 

And every parti inhm/m to convent, 

Shall to your eyea appeare incontinent. 

Spewur, F. Q., VXl. viL 17. 

inhoopt (in-hap')» V. [< + hoopi.] To 

oondne or inclose as with a hoop or hoops; 
coop up. 

Hii oualla ever 
Beat mine, ifiAooip’d!, at Mda 

^Aoir., A.BndC.,ii.8. 

Inhoniitable (in-hos'pi-t^bl), a. [< OF. inhoa-- 
pitabie as Bp. inimpitabU) as tit-S + hoapittMe.'] 
Not hospitable ; indisposed to exercise hospi- 
tality : imfavorable or inimical to visitors ; not 
affording accommodation or shelter: as, an in- 
hoapitam inhoapitdble 

Since toea'd from ahorea to aborea, from lands to lands. 

ifihotpitaMe I'ocka and barren aanda Drydeti, Akieid* 

Jael, who with inhospUaUe guile 

Smote Sisera aleeplng, through the temples nail'd. 

Jfgton,S. A.LOaS. 

Have you no touch of pity, that the poor 
Stand starv'd at your inhottpitabU doorY 

Cmper, l*rog. of Bit., L 200. 

Inhospitablexiesa Qn-hos'ni-tgrbl-nes), fi. The 
quality of being inhospitaDle. 

mhOBDitably (m-hos'pi-tfjrbli), adv. In an in- 
hospitable manner: unkindly. 

inhospitalf. a* [< OF. inimpital s= Bp. inhoapi- 
tals as + hoHpitah'l Inhospitable. 

Lonely hermit's cage inhwipitalL 

Bp. HaU, Satires, iv. 0. 

inhospitality (in-hos-pi-tari-ti), n, Inhospita- 
bleness. Bp. Hallf Balm of Gilead, x. i 2. 

(in-hu'man), a. [sa F. inhmnain = 
8p. Pg. inhumano s It. inumano^ inhuman^ < L. 
inhmnanua, not suitable to the human condition, 
rude, savage, ill-brod, also LL. superhuman, < 
L. in- priv. + htemanu^, human: Bee human. Cf. 
inhumane 1. Not human; not governed by 
feelings proper to human nature; spocifioally, 
not humane; hard-hearted; unfeeling; cruel. 

He did not only aeom to road your letter. 

But, most inhuman aa ho la, he oura'd you, 

Gura’d you most bitterly. 

FmeheTt Spanish Guratei i. 2. 
Fiinoes and peers, attend ! while we impart 
To you the thoughts of no inhuman heart. 

Pnpe^ Odyssey, vll. 240. 

d. Not proper to human nature ; destitute of 
human quality; specifically, showing want of 
humanity ; marked by unfeelingness or cruelty. 

Thy deed, inhumnn and unnatural, 

Frovokes this deluge moat unnatural. 

Nha».,Uicli.ni.,i. 2. 

Tliou moat unjust, most odious in our eyes 1 
Inhuman discord la thy dire delight, 


The waste of slaughter, and thejago 




V. 1008. 


The place yielded to the Emperor, whose aoldlera aoon 
surrendered themselves to the inhuman exoeiaea of war. 

Sumneft Oratloiu^ I. 221, 
••Byn. Pitney mercileaa, brutal, ruthless, remorseleaa. 
inlmiliaiie (in-h^-m&n' ), a. [Formerly identical 
with inhuman, but in present form and accent 
like humane, directly from the L.; < L. inhuman 
nua, savage, inhuman, < in- priv. + humanua, 
human, humane: eee inhuman.’l Not humane; 
inhuman; hard-hearted; cruel. 

Bloud waa ao odloua in each Ethnioke’a sight, 

That who did kill (aa fnhumana) none lov'd. 

Stirling, Doomes-day, The Fifth Hour. 

inhninainelyt (in-hu-mftn'li), adv. Inhumanly, 
inhamBillity (m-hfi-man^,i-ti), n. [s F. inhu~ 
manM ss Bp. inhumanidad b Pg. imumanidade 
ss It. inumanitd, < L. inhumanita{U)a, inhuman 
conduct, barbarity, ill breeding, < inhumanua, 
inhuman: see inhieman.] The state or quality 
of being inhuman or inhumane; cruelty; bar- 
barity. 

Bowaoeucr the bodies of these men before the Floud 
were oomposed, certain their mlndes were disposed to all 
monstrous (nhumatiffy, which hastened their destniotioiu 
Pwfthaa, FUgilmegc^ p, 88. 
Man's to man 

Makes oountless thousands mourn ! 

BuriM, Man was made to Mourn. 


an inhuman 
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Inhmnatat (in^hf-mftt), r. t. [< L. i/nkwmaUa, 
pp. of inhamare, bury: see I'ukumc.] To in- 
hume. Bailey, 1731. 

inhimiAtioa (m-h^-mfi'shqn). n. [as Sp. <»- 
humaeion ss It. inumasionc, < L. as if Hnhu- 
maiio(n-), < inhumare, bury: see inhumafcA 1. 
The act of burying in the ground, especially as 
opposod to incremation; iutenuent. 

The soberest nations have rested In two ways, of simple 
inhwmfim and burning. Sir T. Browne, Urii-burlai, 1. 

In the year 1810, a case of living inhumation happened 
in France, attended with olrcumstoiioos which go for to 
warrant the assertion that truth Is, indeed, atranger than 
fiction. Poe, Tulea, I. »27. 

2. In chem,, a method, nowobBolete, of digest- 
ing substancea by buiying the vessel containing 
them in warm earth or manure. 

inhtune (in-hum^, V. t.; pret. audpp. inhumed, 
ppr. inhuming, [a F. inhumer ss Bp. inhimar 
ss It. inumarv, < L. inhumare, bury in the ground, 
< in, in, + humua, ground: see numua. Cf. eor- 
hume.'i 1* To deposit in the earth, as a dead 
body; bury; inter. 

They had a neato Ohapoll, in which the heart of the 
Duke of Cluve, their founder lies inhum'd under a plate 
of brasao. Evelyn, Diary, Sept 17, 1041. 

No hand hla bones ahull gather or in/mma. 

Pope, Iliad, zxL 876. 
2. In them., to digest in a vessel surrounded 
with warm earth or manure.— Sf. To serve as 
a tomb for. 

We took notice of an old-conceited tomb, which in- 
humed a hannleas shepherd. 

Sir T. Herbert, Travel^ p. 120. 

-Ini. L., niasc. pi. of -inus: see -in^, -intA.] 

A suffix forming New I^atin names of some 
mups in zoOlogy, as in Acanthurini, Salmonint, 
Sientni. 

luial (in'i-ji), n, [NL,, from a S. Amer. name.] 
A genus or dclpninoid odontocete cetaceans, 
type of the family Iniidw, it contains the Ama- 
loiiian dolphin, /. geoffrmeie or 1. hMvieneie, about H feet 
long, with the dorsal lln a mere ridge, a long cylindrical 
snout the Jaws armed with fwm 104 to 182 teeth, the verto- 
bno about 40, the riba 18, and the sternum consisting of a 
single piece. P, Cuvier, 1836. 

Inia*^, n. Plural of inion^. 

inlal (in^i-al), a. [< inion^ + -aL] In mat., of 
or pertaining to the inion. 

inila (in'i-id), u. A member of the family 
hdidm. 

InlldflS (i-nl^i-d€), n. pi. [NL., < Inia (native 
name in Bolivia) + 4daiA A family of dol- 
phins, of the order Cek and suborder 
typified by the genus Jnia. They have the pro- 
longed rostrum and other clmrootersof the Detphinttidea, 
laorymal honea coalesced with the JngaliL the tnberculai’ 
and capitular artlcnlatloiia of the riba biotiding poateri- 
orly, unoaalfled costal cartilages, rudimentary maxlUaiy 
oreats, teeth mostly with complete cingulum, eyes of mod- 
erate else, and a tranaveraely crescent-shaped blow* hole. 
Also Iniinai,fa a suhfainily of Ptatanietidw. 

inlmaginaolet (in-i-maj'i-mirbl), a. [s F, iui- 
maginahle s Sp. inimaginaVle ss It. inimagina- 
bile; as tw-3 + imafjinable.l Unimaginable; 
inconceivable. Bp. Pearatm. 

(i-nim^i-kid), a. [< ML. inimicnlUt, 
unfriendly, hostile, ‘i l^. inimiewt, unfriendly, 
an enemy: see inimivoua, vnemy^.'] 1. Having 
the disposition or temper of an enemy; un- 
friendly; hostile: ehiefiy apxdied to private en- 
mity. 

1 am sorry the editort) of the Review ahonld ao construe 
my article aa to suppoec it inimical to the free clroulatiim 
of the Scriptures. SyUtwy Smith, To John Murray. 

2. Adverse; hurtful; repugnant. 

Aisoclationa in defence of the existing power of the sov- 
ereign arc not, in their spirit, inimical to the constitution. 

Jit and, rolitioiU Aaauoiationa (1700). 

The reaction which ensued throughout the continent 
upon the collapse of the revolutionary outbreak was in- 
imical to the political prinoiples for which Bordinla had 
contended, S. Dicey, Victor Emmannel, p. 100. 

«Bsm. Averee, Adceree, etc. (see huetUe), unfriendly, an- 
tagonistic, opposed, hurtful. 

inunioallty (i-nim-i-kaPi-ti), n. [< inimical + 
The state of being inimical; hostility; 
unfnendliness. Boucher. 

iwtmlmLl^y (i-uim'i-k^-i), adv. In an inimical, 
adverse, or un&ieudiy manner. 

illllllicitioUBt, a. [< h. as if Hnimioitioaua, < ini- 
mioitUt, hostility, (inimietta, hostile: see inimi- 
cauaJ] Inimical ; unfriendly. 

Hia majesty's aubjeota with all the inimieitioue paiaions 
which belong to them. Sterne, THstFam Shandy, iv. 28. 

inlXIlicOUBt (i-nim'i-kus), a. [< L. inimi^, un- 
friendly, hostile, < f»-priv. + amious, friendly, 
a friend, < amare, love : see amor. Of. mmy^, 
ult. < L. inimioua.'] Inimieal. 

And indeed (hesidei that they [radlahai] demy the teeth) 
exp^enoe teUa na that ... It Is hard of digeatlon, Ai- 
imtmma to the stomaoh. Evelyn, Aoetaria. 


InlmitBiUlity (in-im'i-M 


-bil 

and 


F.ff. 

fV.] 


hF.ifi. 

Thequal- 


imitaXilUti: seefnlmfA 
ity of being inimitable. 

Truths must have an eternal extstenoe in tome nuder- 
itanding: or rather they are the same with that under- 
standing itself, considered as variously renresentatlvs^ 
eccordltig to the various modes of inindltamUy ormttl- 
cipaUon. Na^. 

F. inimitable 
B It. inimita^ 
, not be imitated, 
< in- priv. + imitabilia, that may be imitated: 
see imiiable,'] Not imitable; incapable of be^ 
ing imitated or copied; surpassing imitation. 

Thick with sparkling orient gems 
The portid shone, inimitoMe on earth 
By model or by ahading pencil drawn. 

JfiWon, F. L., ill. 606. 

'J'he original national genius may now oome forward In 
perfectly new forma, without the aenae td qppresaion from 
inimitable models. 

«ByxL Matchleaa, peorleaa. 


Style. lU. 


inimitableneBB (in-im^-ta-bl-nes}, n. Ihimiia- 
bility. 

inimitably (iu-im'i-tarbli), adv. In an inimi- 
table manner; to a degree beyond imitation. 

Ghanua such as thine, iiUnUtaibly great. Hroeme. 

Those two small but inimitably One Poems l**L'Allagro” 
and "II PenseroBo "J are aa exquisite ae can be conceived. 

JET. Blair, Bhetorio, xl. 

in inflnitlim (in iu-fi-nl'tum). [L. : in, hr; in- 
Jinitum, acc. neut. of infinitua, infinite : see in- 
finite.} Without limit ; indefinitely. 

in initio (in i-nish'j-d). [L.: in, in ; initto, abl. 
of initium, a beginning : see initial.} In the be- 
ginning; at tbe outset. 

in integrum (in in'te-grum). [L. : in, in ; in- 
tegrum, ace. neut. of integer, entire: see integer, 
entire.] Kntire. 

in hrFitnm (in iu-vl' tum). [L. : in, in ; invitum, 
ace. of invitua, unwilling, reluctant.] Against 
the unwilling; compulsory. A decree divesting an 
inaulvent or bankrupt of his property by adverae prooeed- 
inga la aaid to be in invitum, aa contraated with a volun- 
taiy aaaigiiment for the beneilt of oreditora. 

iniome (In'i-om), n. Any member of tbe InhnU. 

Iniomi (in-i-d^mi), n. pi. [NL., < Qr, Ivlev, the 
muscle at the back of the neck (see inkmfi), + 
fu/ioc, shoulder: see humerua.] A suborder or 
an order of teleost fishes, ha^ng the shoulder- 
girdle disconnected from the side of the crani- 
um and at most impinging upon the back of the 
cranium at the nape or nuchal region, and the 
coracoid bones and actinosts normally devel- 
oped. It includes fishes of the families Syno- 
aimtkUe, SeopeUdtr, ChauUodontidw, Alepiaauri- 
dw, Stemoptychidw, and a number of others. 

iniomonB (in-i-6'mus), a. [< Iniomi 4- -otte,] 
Pertaining to tbe Iniomi, or having their char- 
acters. 

The ohnractoriatlcB and families of iniomout flahei. 

3sieiioe,VIL874a. 

inion^t (in'yon), n. [Also corruptly ingan, in- 
gen, ingun; var. of onion: see onion.1 An on- 
ion. This pronunciation is shown, without the 
changed spelling, in the second extract. 

Your caio In lawe is not worth an inion. 

./. Heywood, Spider and File (1650). 

And you that delight in tnilla and minions, 

Como biw my ftmr ropoa of hard St. Thomas's onUme. 

B. Taylor, flog hath Lost hia I'eaii (Haalett'ji D od ri^, 

inion^ (in'i-on), n.\ pi. inia (-B). [< Gr. Ivlev, 

the muscle between the occiput and the back, 
tho back of the head, the nape of the neok, < 
Zc (<v-), a sinew, fiber, lit. stren^ln force, ong. 

ss L. via (vir-), force: see vim.} In amat.. a 
ridge of the occiput to which muscles of the 
nape are attached; now, qiecifically, tbe ex- 
ternal occipital protuberance* 

Iniophtlialmat (in^i-of-ibarm&). n.pl. [NL.^ 
< Ov. iviov, the muscle at tbe back of the neck, 
4- eye.] A tribe of probosoidifezous 

gastropods, having the eyes sessile behind the 
tentacles. The prinoipal families are Aetaonidea, 
PyramidelUdcc, and SoULrUdoi. 

Infquitablet, a. rVar. of ineguitaible, after ini- 
quity.} Same as unequitable. 

Who ever pretended to gainsay or reaiit an Act of Par- 
liament, although ... it may he aa iniquIUMv aa any 
action of a single person can be? 

Eoger yorth,EMmmi, p. 888. 

IniauitcmB (i-nik^wi-tua), a. [< iniguitu 4- -oua.} 
Characterized by iniquity; unjust; wicked: as, 
an iniquiioua bug*^* 

In this olty Athena there were portlaa, and avowed ones 
too^ for the Peralana, Bpartens, and M aced oni a n a, anp- 
" "" 1 by one or mho dHBiBOBUis pso- 


poM eaidi of tken 
aionod and tarfrod to ^ 



iBiqnitolif 

Lm 0mm lived to repeat, . . . dedariag aftenrarde 
that ttie captivity of UUwik men ia m iniavitout m that of 
Indiana. U. B., 1. 186. 

»ijlL lUtpal, Wick&d, eto. (aee oKmfnaZ); ttntelr,lneqiii* 
tame, onrighteona, unprinoipled. nefarloua. 
lalqilitoaily (i-nik'wi-tiuhli), adv. In an ini- 
qmtonB manner; unjustly; wickedly, 

Hia granta were from the aggregate and oonaolidated 
fnnda of Judgmenta intynfiouSp legal. 

Surke, To a Noble Lord. 

Iniouity (i-nik'wl-1^, n.; pi. iniquiHea (-tiz). 
[OCfi. iniquite^ < OF, iniquiteit, iniquite, F, ini- 
qntiU as Pr, imquitat, inequitat b Sp. imquidad 
■B Pg. iniquidaaess It. iniquitA^ < L. 
unequalnessy injustioe, < iniauusy unequal, un* 
Just: see iniquous* Of. equltj/y inequi^.j 1. 
Lack of equity ; gross iujustiee ; unrignteouB- 
ness; wickedness: as^ the iniquity of the slave- 
trade. 

Bone oonteatlng for privnegea, ouatoma, forma, and that 
old entanglement of fntyuftp, their gibberiah lawa, though 
the badge of their ancient alarety. 

Ifiiteti, Tenure oi Kings and Magistrates. 

There is a greater or leas probability of an happy Issne to 
atedioua war, aooording to the righteousness or tniquUy of 
the oauM for which it wm oommenoed. Bp, Bmairiaye, 

d. A violation of right or duty ; an unjust or 
wicked action ; a wimil wrong or crime. 

Your iniguiiiM have aeparated between you^and^jw 


God. ' laa. 

He himself diapatohes post after post to demand Jus- 
tlM M UDon atnutor : nsinff a stnmffe iniouiiv to reonire 

ms appeanmce. EikbnOUMtea'idiL 

3t. In Seota law, inequity; a judicial act or de< 
cision contrary to law or equity.— 4f. [cap/' 
A comic character or buffoon in the medieval 
English moralities or moral plays, often other- 
wise called the Vine, and sometimes by the name 
of the particular vice he representea. His chief 
bnatness wm to make sport by tormenting the imperson- 
ated DeviL and he wm the prototype of the later clown or 
fool, Punch, and Harlequin. 

Thus, like the formal Vice^ Iniquity, 

I moralise two meanlnga in one wora. 

SktJt,, Blob, m., IIL 1. 

That WM the idd way, gossip, when ihioufty came in, 
like Hokos Pokos, in a Jngglera jerkin, nlse skirts, 
like the knave of cluba B, Joiuon, Staple of Newa 

-ipn. 1 and 2, .SVn, Tfuntyr^tiion eta See crime. 
iniqHOIlSt (in-rkwus), a. [s F. inique s Pr. inic, 
erne s Pg. It. iniquo, < L. iniquus, unequal, un- 
even. nnjust. < fa- priv. + otquua, equal: see 
egaol.] unjust; wicked; iniquitous. 

Whstaoever is done thro* any unequal affection la iki- 
gaoua wicked, and wrong. 

ShqftcMttry, Inquiry oonoeming Virtue, L ii. 1 8. 

lalrrltAbWty (in-ir^i-tsrbil'i-ti), a. [< tairri- 
tdb^ : see - wf fy. ] The quality of bei^ inirri- 
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Initial tansiOli, the etreai developed in the oonaeoutlve 
elementary eHinders of a eomposite cylinder, or the body 
of a bnttt-up gun, by the method of fabrication, or, In the 
case of a oaat gun, by cooling from the interior. Initial 
tension ia prodnoed by shrinking over another a heated 
tube or hoim that will have a slightly amsUer diameter 
when cooled, or Inr foiving it over by hydrostatic pressura 
Each cylindrical layer oomprosses the one beneath It. In 
a properly ooiiatruoted guii the greatest initial tension 
emsts in the exterior eylindri osl layer, and deoreaaM pro- 
greasfvSly toward the bore, where the initial tenaion is 
nagoriee, or becomes an initial wmprmUm, The Initial 
tenaion should never exceed the elMtio limit of the mste- 
rlsL 

n..». 1. The initial or first letter of a word; 
an initial letter. A person's initials are the Brat let- 
ters in iiroper order of the words composing his nama To 
■ign a paper with one's initials is to write only the first let- 
ter of each of one’s names, Including the aamama A per^ 
aon’k surname being known or sepwitely written, his inl- 
tiala are the first letters of bis other namm: aa^ what are 
Mr. Jonea'a initiaUf 

d. The first letter of a book or writing, or of 
any division of it, distinguished from the body 
of the text by laiger size or more ornamental 
character, or both. The inltlsla of medieval mann- 
aoript hooka are often works of high art, elaborate in de- 
sign and bright in color, generally red. Ornamented and 
colored initials were alio used in many earhr printed bookl^ 
sometimes separately executed by hand. In modem books 
initials, when used, are either main or ornamental; and 
they are stUl sometimea printea in red. 

No book or document wm approved nnleaa it had some 
omsmeuted and illuminated mMaU or capital letters. 

Mneyo. ML, XXUL 882 . 

3. In plainsonff, a tone with which a melody 
may begin, in strict usage the initials for each mode 


n may begin, in strict usage the initials for each i 
^ are prescribed, and called aotoluU iniiidUL 
I- initial (i-nish^ai), f.j pret. and pp. initi 


. , _ initialed 

initialing or inttiaUing„ [< 
initial, ».] To put one’s initial or initials to or 
on; sign or mark with initials : as, an firiStolsd 
handkerchief; fniftoled paper. 

Oval plaque, . . . fnfrioZed by the artist 

Oai, Soulagn CoO,, p. 100. 

initially (i-nish'^l-i), ado. In an initial man- 
ner ; at the beginning; at first. 

The vibration of the ether is iniUaXly of the nature of 
a forced vibration. A. DaniM, Prin. of Physios, p. 488. 

initiate (i-uish^i-at), v,; pret. and pp. initiated, 
\ initiating. [< LL. initiatua, pp. of initiare 
inisiare ss Sp. Pg. F. iniUer), 

, originate (in classical L. only the spe- 
cial sense ^initiate’), < L. iniHum, beginning: 
HOC initial L trana, 1. To begin or enter 
upon; make a beginning of; introduce; set 
going or on foot. 

Mutual dependence of parts is that which iiniiieltu and 
guides organimtion of eveiy kind. 

H. Bpeneer, Stndy of Bociol., p. 88L 

Afew gentlemen met at arootm or office^ in **tbe Krem- 
liiL" a building so called, in Buffalo^ and then and there 


MUWAaVlHi 

ppr. tni 
(fit. it 
begin, 


[< + irritaUe.'i 

in phyaioL, not 


i the **Anti-Maaontc party." 

N. Pnolio men and Eventa L I4a 

2. To introduce by preliminaiy instruction or 
forms; guide primarily; admit formally; in- 
duct: as, to initiate a person into an art, or 
into a society. 

The first Element of hla knowledge is to be ahewne the 
Colledges, and initiated in a Taueme by the way, which 
hereafter bee will leame of hlmselfa 

Bp, Barle, Micro<coamcgraphta A meero young Oentlo* 
iman ol the Vninersitie. 

You are not audaokms enough ; you must frequent or- 
dinarim a month morei to inmtUe yourself. 

B, Jonmm, O^tbia's Bevela ill. 1. 

I WM not initiated Into any rudiments till neere four 
yesresof aga Evelyn, Diary, p. 7. 

The bookseller . , . initiated Leonard into many d the 
mysteries of the blbUognidilst. 

Bulwer, My Novdl, vL 16. 


table: good natim, 
l]iinitable(in-ir^i-ti 
Not irritable: good-nat 
reaotinff to stimulatiou, 

ialRit^ye (in-ir'i-tf-tiv), a, [< in-8 + irrito- 
Mse.] Not irritative ; not producing or attend- 
ed with irritation or excitement. 
iwinlii (in-ilO» v. t, [< in-8 -f. isiylj] Same as 
eniale. 

Into what londiygyrM her wonder'd self she throws, 

And oft iniel ee the shores m wantonly she flowa 

JhayUm, Polydblon, vUL 448. 

Gambia’s wave inislee 
An ouy ooesl^ and pestilential ills 
Diflnaeswida ityer, The neeoa iv. 

latttol (i-nish'sl), a. and n. [< F. initial s Sp. 

Pg. iniekd » It. iniaiale, < L. initiaUa, of the 
beginning, incipient, initial, < iniUum, begin- 
ning, < imre, go in, enter upon, begin, < in, in, 

+ ire. go: aee itar, iterate, etc.] I. a. 1. Of or 
pertainiDgto the beginning; ineipient: as, the 

IniUal step in a proceeding. _ _ 

The hiaheet form of the incredible ia aometimM the ledge of the more teachings cdC^tlan^^ 

4iriiStf HmTS tteorSl^ U.f intrana. To do the first act; perform the 

De quiMty, Beoret Sodatlet, i. first rite ; take the initiative. 

Ih the ease of voluntaij attention the initial atimnlus The king himaelf initiotsf to the pow'r. 

Ii aome lotemal mottva Scatters with quivering hand the aaored flour. 

J. ffiilly, Ontllnee of Ptyohol., p. 94. Pope, Odyssey, iU. 664. 

■ven when the initial move hM been made by the mis- initiate (i-nish'i-at), a. and n. [< L. initiatua, 

^ ^ Pertaining or ini 

cident to the bepimng or introduction ; initial 
or initiatory. 

Gome, well to sleep : my strange and self abuse 
Is the initiate fear, that wants hard use. 

8hak,, Macbeth, Ui. 4. 

2. Initiated; commencing; introduced to know- 
ledge; prepared for instruotioil. 

To rlM in soienoe, m in bllm, 

JnlHttU In the aeoreti of the tklesi 

Young, Night Thooghta, vi. 

qf 


XX. !!• One who is initiated; i^eeUtaUyt ene 
who has been admitted to a knowledfe of or 
psrtei^ation in secret doctrines, mysm rilse, 

initiation (i-nish-i-a^shgn), a. [< F. iniHatUm 
ss Sp. inioiaeionm'Pg. inMa^ sit. inieiaekma, 

< L. initiatio(n->), an initiation (in mysteries or 
sacred rites). < initiare, begin, initiate: seeiai- 
Uate.1 1. The act of inimting or setting on 
foot; a beginning or starting: as, the Mllarioa 
of a new enterprise.— 2. Introduction by pre- 
liminary Instruction or ceremony; initial gui- 
dance or admission, especially in some act or 
formal way, aa into knowledge of or participa- 
tion in anything, memberahip in an aaaooia- 
tion, or the like. 

Silence is the first thing that is tonght us at cur iodHa- 
tien into the sacred mysteriee. 

W, Broome, Notes on the OdyiMy. 

John Ogilby wm one who, from a late OriWaMofi Into 
literature, mode such a progreM m might wdll style him 
the prodigy of his tima 

Winstainiy, quoted in Pope's Dunedsd, L 141, notes. 

In SMM of children, and much more so in the esse of 
strangers, a special iimiationwM required before omr per- 
son oould be admitted m a member of the Housriiola. 

W, B. Boom, Arysii Household, p. 181. 

initiative (i-nish'i-f-tlv), a, and a. [< F. iat- 
tiative, n., ss Sp. inkiativo, a., b Pg. inieiaUoa, 
n., B It. inieiatlvo, a., < ML. HniUamua, serving 
to initiate, < LL. initiare, begin. L. initiate : aee 
initiate.^ L a. Serving to initiate; initiatory. 

n. a. 1. An introductory act or step; the 
first procedure in any enterprise ; leading move- 
ment: as, to take the iniUaUve. 

When sll reinforcements should have arrived,! expected 
to tike the iniNories by marching on Corinth, and had no 
expectation of needing fortlfloations. 

U. A Qfont, Psraonsl Memoirs, L 882. 

She WM the only one whose mind wm disengaged end 
free to follow every new initiaHve, 

Mre, Oliphmt, Voat Gentleman, Xlvi. 

2. The power of commencing, orig^ting, or 
setting on foot: the power of taking or the 
ability or disposition to take the lead: as, the < 
popular branch of a legislature usually has the 
imtiatiee in making appropriations. 

And If private enterprise is more odvantegeous than 
joint-stock management, because it bM more initiative 
end adaptability, so joint-stook management is for the 
same reason more advantageous than the official oentrsl- 
Ised management of all industiv. 

J. Bae, Contemporary Booiolism, p. 86L 

The Emperor reserves the inUioHve oonoeming the 
rights of the Serbs on the basis of the wishes of their Na- 
tlousl Congress. Ninoteonth Century, BIX. 467. 

Nobody felt so deeply m Mr. Unooln the terrible em- 
bamasment of havinga general in command of that msg- 
niftoent army who wm absolutely without iniMaritw. 

The Century, XXXVI. 919. 

Initiator (i-nish'i-a-tqr), n. [b F. iniHateur b 
I t. inieiatore, inizaatare, < LL. initiator, a be- 
ginner, founder, < initiare, begin, L. initiate: 
see initiate,^ One who or that which initiates. 

An absolutely uniform species , 

of that initiator of change which maintains its i 

M a species. H, Speneer, Prin. of Biol., 1 96. 


, would be deprived 
I eristenoe 


Gaetano Oenni, In vol. 1. of his "Dissertations," doss not 
■gree with Benedict XIV., bat thinks Leo XX. wm the 
iniCiator of the Golden Bom. K, and Q., 7th ler., YL 114. 

Those sublime iniHatora without whom the Aoadenw 
would be but a oolleotion of fossils. ^ 

Bei, Amor, Sapp,, p. 9686. 

initiatory (i-nishM-^tf-ri), a. and ft. [< initiate 
+ -ory,] 1. a, 1. Of, pertaining to, or suita- 
ble for a beginning or lutroduotion; introduo- 
tory: as, an initiatory step. 

The initiatory movemente of the StetM Oenersl were 
concerted by Lafayette ud a mbiU oinde of Mends. 

Evorett, Oritiims, L 487. 


r, the trader, eeentlng the ohinoe for imnjs not 

riowtolollow. Pep. BM. He., XX^ 886. 

Placed at the beginning; standing at the 
' as, the iniffol letter of a word, or of a 
ehapter in a book. 

Thersu^. li an initial letter ! 

Saliit ulrle himself never made a better I 
Fini s he d down to the leaf and the snail, 
nowa te the eym on the pMoook's tell I 

LeugAmotev Golden Legend, tv. 
Itsrilg, in let, tito e sMi fh im whto ^^^ 

l in o 



Tlli initiated, thorn who have been formally instruoted 
on any partlonlar subject, or in the theories of any par* 
ticnlar Msooiatlon, espedrily a secret one ; speclfloiuly, in 
the early ehumh. those who had been baptised and od- 2. TTiitiatin g or serving to initiate ; introdu- 
mltted to the full pririlegM of the ohi^, and to a know- ©Ing by inatmtion, or V pfeBoribed fonnali- 

tiea. 

It hath been euer the fashion of God to exerolM his 
champions with some iniiiaioiv inoounters. 

Hp. Hog, Stoiuon't Hsniage. 
Two iniriatofw ritM of the same general Import oaanol 
exist together, J, M, Uanm, 

XX. ft-f pi. MftotoWds (-rig). An introduotoiy 
prooeaa or fonn. 

inipzatrioe, < LL. Iniriafrte, fern, of inMator, a 
beginner, a founder: see initiator,’\ A female 
initiator. 

inititmt (i-niah’gn), ft. {< OF. MUon, iniehn, 
< ML. *fHiiio(fiOi a beguminff. < L. inire, pp, 
initua, begin: aee initial.] A ^ginning. 


Mn a t ee in a WttatC Uuom tV tt 
See stowa— ■ JUgyleml, iinMrrinf. 


Here I note the inUion ot my lord's Mendship with 
Mounifoy. SirB, Emmton, ftagmentelUg., lord w sax. 


boordito nyd to hM6 loniad tbom boi^ wlM lo Moi- 
oMd the olde king m be called borne bla aonne. 

IbmM, Hiat r~ 


mjMlOU 8101 

into a oondenser, 

1 M- llU6Ctic»><ondiM6r(in-iek^Bh^^ 
tatoflfc v, t [< F. h Sp. iageo- n, A vessel in which steam is condensed by the 

tar 9 Pg. ii^eetar m It. ii^ttare, < L. i^jaetaref direct contact of wtAet. 
lay on, eppiyi of iaiosre, pp. ilddcttoil-eilgillg (in-Jek'shQn-en^ jin), n. A 

Ins, throw or put m, into, or npon, < in, in, on, steam-engine in which the steam is condensed 
+ Jaoeref throw: see Jet^, Cz« a^^wt, em^eotf by a jet of cold water thrown into the con- 
dtfietj SMOt, etc.] 1. To throw in; cause to denser. . , ^ 

pass in oy impulsion or driving force, as a fluid illJactllin-plpe (in- jek shfin-jap), n. A pipe 
into a passage or cavity; as, io infect medicine through which water is injected into the con- 
by means of a syringe; to cold water into denser at a steam-engine, to condense the 

a steam-condenser. steam. 

X obMTfed three verttosl dikes, lo oloiSly resembling lajOCtion-SPTlllgO (in-Jek^shpn-sir^inj), n. In 
in genersl sppesmnoe ordlnaiy vcnoinlo dikes that 1 did anat, a syringe USM in injecting. 
»wdonbL^Ud2^««n^ingthelroompoiltl^ ix^jeotian-yalPe (in-jek^snfpi-valv), n. The 
ttiegr bsd been Obsermtlons. IL 489. controlling the entrance of water into 

Q fP^ •IfWrT oondenser of a steam-engine. 

injection, charge with an in> injec^on-water (in-jek'shon-wA^tbr), n. The 
peiiea uuio. water which is Injected into the condenser of 

4sswair!S!r^^ iass«i?-&rrf."ssss;?n; 

colors & tinging the mess. ... 

i^,WhU$Mn, Microsoopicil Method^ p 224. 

When the whole brsln is to be preserved, Its vessels 
should be injeattd under slow prenure tin the Suid comes 
out of the velna Alien, and ITeurot., VI. 661. 

8, Figuratively, to introduce arbitrarily or in- 
appropriately ; insert out of place or unseason- 
ably ; lug in : as, to infect a polemical argument 
into a prayer. 

Owsar also, then hatohlng tyrsnny, injeeted the seme 
sompulous demurs to stop the aentenoe of death. 

Jfgtofik Eikonoklaatea 

Xhe Dtitriot Attorney tried to injeet an objection. 

yew York JBvening Pott, April 27, 1886. 

4t. To oast or throw in general. 

They . . . aurround 

Xhe town with waUa, and mound ir^eet on mound. 

Pope, Odyiaey. 

Ihdaota (in-jek^th), a. pL [L., neut. pi. of 4a- 
feetua, wrown in: see ii^ect,1 Thin^ thrown 
in; substances injected: opposed to 
ildeoted (in-jek'ted), p. a. Filled as by injec- 
tion; hyperemic; bloodshot. 

After masaage the oyea were still more ia/aoted, but on 
the day following were leaa lo than before masaage. 

BuOt't Handbook qf Mod. SeieneS^y. 660. 

The whole eyeball was highly initeted, and tender to the 
tonoh. The Lancet, Hq. 8421, p 67a 

inaction (in-Jek'sh^n), a. [b F. kfeotUm = 

^p. imyeocton ^ Pg. injee^ a It. iff monte, i L. 
kfccHoip-), a tlirowing in, < kfioere, inicere, pp, 
infeottte, throw in: see infect,] 1. The act of in- 
JectimET or throwing in; thb act of forcing in, 
as a miid into a passage, cavity, or substance 
of loose texture: as, the itfeoUont of a drug by 
means of a syringe; the infection of cold water 
into a steam-coxmenser to produce a vacuum. 

— 2. In anaU, the act of injecting a body for 
, dissection; the process of fillmg the vessels or 
other cavities of a body, or some part of a body, 
with a preservative, coloring, or other fluid,^ 

* 8. Specifically, in mod., the ^ving of an enema ; 
apo, the enema g^ven.— 4. That which is in- . 

sem it, display it, orotherwise fit it fordlsseo- ?l^ 

tion or other examination. Then u. nmn^di «t which preventa the 

injsottonik 411 reducible to three oategorles: (1) rrea^a- oacK-flow Of the water. 
ttve_l^e^on|, which thiu il^aer, v,^ t, ^ ingere, 

__A .. .. a „ .. . pret. and pp. infeUied, 

JeUy.] T< 

fj^oertaln psrtoof sdlfferat tb^iumi^^ j^7‘ 

Inga thuadlsplnrlng them. Injections often combine the 
nressfvstive and ooloriiig properties. (8) Gaseous Injeo- 
iioiuLssair,used todispliwatliMitte or orgsn by distention 
orInSatlon. QuieksUvertt also used as an injection to in- 
lUtrate and distend minute vesstds. 

0. The state of being hyperemic or blood- 


w¥povi>,j \jux9 wuu ur KiiOib inriuuu iujvuub. npo- 

cificaliy, an apparatus for forcing water into a 
steam-boiler, it was first reduced to practical form by 
Giffard, hence often called Guard's irftetor. It Is eaaen- 
tially a Jet-pump In which alet of steam is oontinnoudy 
changed by rapid oondoiisatlon to a water-jet, the mole- 
cules of which are obliquely directed toward the longitu- 
dinal axis of the Jet by the conical node through which 
the steam lasuoa There results from this a Jet of water 
very much amailer than the ateam-Jet from which it is 
condenaed, but retaining the aame velocity. The entire 
eneqw of the Jet la thua applied to a muon smaller area 
than the oroaa-aectlon of the eteam-Jet, this area being iu- 
veraely as the density of the water is to that of the steam 
before condensation. Thus, a considerable part of the 
preaaure upon the area of the ateam-Jet being concentrat- 
ed upon a much smaller area by the oonverilon of the 
energy in the water-jet into work, the latter Is competent 
to force other water into the boiler. The essential parti of 



OiCrird's li^ector. 


the Oiflard injector are shown in the diagram, in which 
a ia the steam-pipe with conical noale c, 6 the water- 
supply pipe, d d a combhiing-tube, e a water-tnbe lead- 
ing to the Interior of the boiler, and / an overflow for water 
and steam. A check-valve prevents back-flow. Adjust- 
ability of the steam-nosle ana various modifications which 
liicreaso eflloienoy and render the injector more oonve- 


inJgemidttft (in-j 9 -kun'dji-ti). m. [< L. kfth 
eundita(t-)i, unpleasftntnesg, < kfuAmdiie, loh 
pleasant: see ii^ueund,] Unpl ea s a a t n e a s ; db- 
agreeableness. Cookeram, 
iUndioablA (in-j 0 ^di-k{^bl},a. 
cable.] Not cognizable by a judge. Bamy, 
injndldal (in-J 0 -dbh' 0 l); G. [<ifi-3 4*/iMltoKi{.] 
Not judicial; not according to the fonns of law. 
in Jndido On j«-dish'i-d). [L. i in, in; Judieh, 
am. of Juaioium, judiciid investij^tioxi^ trial: 
see Judicial, juiee.] In court; in judicial pro- 
ceedings. 

i^ndidoiiB (in-j^-disb'us), a, [s F. 4f|^iicM- 
chua; as tn -8 4* JudMoua.] 1. Not judicious 
in thought, speech, or action; deficient in judg- 
ment; imprudent: as, an infudidoua ally. 

Xt la painful to be thusobliged to vindicate a man whck 
in his heart, towered above the petty arts of fraud and 
imposition, sgalnst an infudieiaue btograpto, who un- 
dertook to be his editor, and the protector of hismemoiy, 
A, Murphy, On the Life and Genius of Dr. Johnson. 

2. Not judicious in character or Und: ill- 
judged or ill-advised; contrary to sound judg- 
ment or discretion; unwise: as, an kfndkiaue 
measure. 

One of the victims of his (James 11. ’s) inMteioue par- 
simony was the poet laureate. Maeattlay, met Bng., vlL 

The most fi^ttdisibiM charity . . . has commonly a ben- 
eficial and softening influence upon the donor. 

Ltdcy, Burop. Morale XL SU 

■Byn. Indiacreet, inconsldermte, imprudent^ ratlw haily. 
i^ndicionBly (in-j^dish'us-li), adv. In an in- 
judicious manner; unwisely. 

The arttlleiy, also, was ao injudieieutly placed as to be 
almost entirety uaelesa. Jrvimg, Granada, p. 6a 

inJndicionBneBB (in-jf-dish^us-nes), n. The 
quality of being injudicious or unwise, 
ijunnetion (in-junglc'shon), n. [as F. Monte- 
tton ss 1^. kfuntetion es Cat. kfvneio, < LL, in- 
Junetioin-), a command. < L. infuntgere, pp. la- 
Junetua, command, enjoin: see enfoin.] 1. The 
act of enjoining or directing ; admonition as to 
action or duty; requirement. 

The institution of God’s law is described as being esteb- 
lished ^ solemn inf unction. Hooker, Bodes. ToUty. 

2. That which is enjoined; a command, order, 
or admonition. 

^ X shall most willingly oonfonn to any other 1\ 

' hip's, and esteem them alwsys as 


of your Lordahip's 


Sowellt Letters, IL 17. 


ttuough 6 to fill the partial vacuum snrronnda the steam- 
node and stosm-Jet, sudden condensation followa and 
the energy of the water-jet so produced drives ft and 
the water which has entei^ d past the central opening 
in d d and past the check-valve into the tube s, and 
thence Into the holler. The proportion of water to steam 
requires careful adjustment. In the SeUers injector the 
comblnlng-tube Is self-acting, and regulates the supply 
of water to the preaaure of the steam. In other Injectors 
a separate lever must be moved to adjust the apparatus to 
the pressure, to prevent waste of steam or warn In the 
diagnm the esceu of either water or steam escapes be- 
tween the opposed nodes at/. Injectors are also used 
to obtain a vacuum in continuous raUroad-brakss, but in 
this instance the apparatus seems to be more pipperly an 


My wife always generously 1st them have a guinea each, 
to keep in their pockets, but with strict fnjwnetiofitnevsr 
to change it. Goldsmith, Vicar, s. 

Sf. An obligation ; engagement; imposition. 

Ar, I am enjoin’d by oath to observe three thinga , , . 
Par. To theao injunctione every one doth awear 
That comes to hasaid for my woixhless self. 

S6o*.,M.ofV.,lLa 
nis error was imperious, and would command all other 
men to renounco thelrown reason and nnderstanding, till 
they periah’d under the iifuntetion of bis all-ruling error. 

MUton, Blkondklaates, vL 

4, In law, a judicial process or order requiring 
the person to whom it is directed to do or to 
refrain from doing a particnlar thing. 

She is always contriving some Improvements of her 
— , to procure an to 


, and once t 


ndor me from fdUb^ timber upon it for repairs. 

Johnatm, BsmUsr, Ko. sa 

6 t. Conjunction ; union. 

It can be but a sorry and ignoble society of life whose 
fnaeperable inf unction depends meerly upon flesh and 
bonesT JfiSon,^ivoroa fi- B. 

Ad : 


uve injaciaona, wnion renuu or arresv ueoomponuon, uius uuwwir, v. »• kwo v 
ksspingasnbjsotoraiiyjpsrtofonafltfordrsseoiion. Ar- Inlallw (in-jeri), v, t; 

!!l!^}!!M*TSirti? — [< i«-s 
tnjsotiona wnion contain coloring mattsrs that tings or ^ v v l 


shot: as, the infection m the oonjunotiva of an 
inflamed eye. 


iH-^ + JeUy.] to buiy in 
A pasty oostly-mada 

Where quaU and pigeon, lark and leveret lay, 
like fossils of the rock, with golden yolks 
Imbedded and infiUied, Tennyeon, Audlcy Oourt 

Stt V- t. An obsolete form of enfoin, 

(in-joint'), v, t. [< 4»-* ^JoktU] To 
unite together as with joints; join. [Baro.] 

The Ottoroltea reverend and graciona 
Bteerlim with duo course toward the isle of Bhodea 



Masaage Is oontra-indioaAed when it Is found to cause steering with duo course lowara tne isie a a 
exq^ve iifeetion, and eepeolidty tf there be photophobia Have there infoitOed them with an after fleet, 

and ladui^ation; and it mut not be empl^ad in the Shak., Othello, L 8. 

prosonceof irittaj^^ HondtooS qfMed. Seieneet, TV, 68 a Woillt*ti **" Joint,] To unjoint; 

isSSSSSf® 

nnenoe. Lnare-J . |MNt was <nJoyntscl and broken. ^ wnumMae me 

One thing he hath iireflmgably proved. That there Is no Mtdkmd, tr. of nutsroh, p. ISA 


Injunction {, 

parties have been tried, as a provisionil rsm^, for Hit 
purpose of maintaining the subject of the action in stats 
quo meanwhile, as distinguished from aflnsl tsJnnotkNi, 
which is awarded only by Jadgment, The terms ars Is- 
terohangoably used, except thatjwriibUhqi^fq^iiarilDiiis 
more appropriate where the amlcation is mads at ttie 
oommenoement of the sotlon tnsn where it Is dsliqred; 

temporary, ad intenim, and prelimiitary are moi 

priate to indicake aa Injunction for a tnmslmit | 

until further order, or until a hearing of the a 

in opp^tion, while pendente Nte ideates that the In- 
junotlon is Intended to oontinne till Jndgmsoti and ia- 
terlooutory Is not often used of an ex perte Injsnotioii.— 
Ooiiunonli|Ju]lottoii,aa Injunotlonsnehsslsoidliiiritar 
incident to sottons of a olass (asoh, for Insbuios, as orsd- 
itors’ suitsX sad commonly grantod in dsfsolt of onwal- 
tion, or even without notice, and whiidi remains In mree 
until answer and the further order of the court, as distin- 
guished from a qwriol iifunetion, which Is ordinafily es- 
preased tooontlnne in force until answer or further order. 
- an injunction whWh In egsot 

aet^ss, for toatanoa the re- 


moval of a wall. Iqr i 


pencil towlmttiela- 


Woft, ». An obsolete fonn o* 
SBSn!^ F2(i^iwa((U^l(^litwdih7 ^OSOJldt (in-jO'fcond), a. [< 




n iideotlon which Is used in a flnid 
BOlidtfles or sati, on cooling or drying. 


. kfucuntdna, 

unpleasant, Oii-priv. + Jneundiua, pleasant: 
Bee/ootmd.] Onpleasant, BaUey, 


junotlon is addressed to permit the wsU to iemsln.—Vsp- 
^ An injunction whidt to ftaMlar 
from one pendtog the aetiou. 
pending the esMou, 



iidUMtlon 

toqr mrlt «r Inieidtot agalnit tome MSt of a pirty, laoh m 
nuiMmoe, nlno)^ tto. 


iafu* 


ti^furiet, ii^urer, F. Murier as Pr. eMuriar as Bp, 
Pg. iftfuriar ss It. ingfuriare, < L. injuriari, do an 
iiguxy, injure, < in^uriUj an injury: see injury.'] 
To doharmto ; inflict daniageor detriment upon ; 
impair or deteriorate in any way ; subject to any 
deleterious or noxious action or influence ; hurt ; 
harm : a word of verv wide application : as, to 
iii^ure property by misuse or neglect; to ii^re 
the health by overwork or dissipation ; to injure 
another’s reputation by slander; to injure the 
cause of morality by bad example. 

When have 1 if^vr'd thee? when done thee wrong?— 

Oi thee?— or thee'.— or any of your faction? 

A plague upon you all 1 Shak,, Kich. 111., 1. 3. 

Ay me ! oan Pity it^ur§ Juatlco so 
Am to relieve me with a gracious glance ? 

J. Seaumont^ Psyche^ li. 14a 

He [Bacon] thought ho could lerve Essex without 
Utg himself. Macaulay t hord Bacon. 

To mar, disfigure^ abuae, maltreat, wrong* 

_ j (in ja'rfi). [L.: in, in; jure^ abi. of 

nght, law: see In law; in juris- 

prudence.— Oonfesiion in jure, in Rona, law* See 
1 (cX 

lliiQIfld (in^jgrd), p. a. Manifesting a sense of 
injury; hurt; offended. 

The keeper had fired four times at an Indian, but he aald. 
with an %fuured air, that the Indian had skipped around 
■0 's to aplle eveiything S. L. CUtmemt Bougning It, Iv. 

llilwrer (in'jSr-6r), n. One who or that which 
injures or harms. 

HI deeds are well turned back upon their authora; 

And gainst aa iniuttr the revenge is Just 

R. Jofuon, Catiline, iv. 4. 

The upright Judge will countenance right, and discoun- 
tonaiice wrong, whoever be the it^rcr or sufferer. 

Bp. Attcrlmry. 

An Injured man may bo moved by an Impulse of pity to 
■pare his t'friutvr, while a regard for Justice and a desire 
' ned impel him to Inflict 
E, Sagwickt Methods < 

lldliria (in-jfl'ri-g); n. [L.: see injury."] In 
latp, a violation of ngbts; a wrong of such na- 
ture that the law will take cognizanoo of it. 
Jniury includes all kinds of hurt does not in- 

clude thoee that are done without any violation of right, 
as where one consents to undergo a surgical experiment, 
or where a child is punished by its parent, or where pub- 
lic authority changes the grade of a road which It has free 
rteht to change, impairing the use and value of the property 
Of the abutting owner. In all these cases there may be 
injury, but no Such a oaae ie damnum almque 

4i$iifia.-Zi^iiru abKns damno [L.: injuria, injuiy 
(aee ii^ry); abnquM (< abt, off, from, with generalising 
wattbL •gueX without; damw), ahl. of damnum, harm : see 
domnttm], a violation of one^s rights without causing any 
harm, as where^ to a stream which waa already sufllciently 
polluted by others to complete the nuisance to an own- 
er below, another wrong-doer adds other foul matter ; or 
where one aeta hla foot on another's land against objection, 
but doingno harm In such cases the law ^ves a remedy, 
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lldHrloilily(in-ja'ri-ufl-U),aclp. Inaninjurioufl 
or hurtful maimer; wron^ully; miBohievously; 
abusively; maliciously. 

I mean that defence of myself to which every honest 
man is bound when ho U injuriotudy attacked in print 

Dryden, Bind and Panther, Pref. 

The poison of the cobra acts far more injuritmly on the 
protoplasm of the higher animals than on that of Drosera. 

Darwin, InseoUv, Plaata p. 800. 

isjoriouaneas (iu-ja 'H-us-nos ), n. The quality 
of being injurious or harmful; burtfulness. 

Rome mlscerrlages might escape, rather through sudden 
necessities of state than' any propensity either to fnitiri- 
oucncuM or oppression. Eikon Ranlikc. 

iiynry (in^jtf-ri), n.; pi. ii^uriea (-riz). [< ME. in 
Jurie^ also v^urc; C OP. (and P.) 4i^re as Pr 
if^uria, enjuria ss Sp. Pg. injuria s It. ingiuria, < 
L. itifuridf wrong, violence, harm, injury, < 4«- 
Jufiust acting unlawfully or wrongfuUy, injuri- 
ous^ ffi- priv; + /i«f C/ar-), law, right ; see^tMffi.] 
1. That whicli injures; harm inflicted or suf- 
fered; mischief; damage; hurt. 

And put to all iniuryes ytmyght be deuysed, and fynal- 
ly conucuipiiod to deih. 

Sir R. Quylfordc, Pylgrymage^ p. 89. 

She ua'd few words, 

But yet enough to make me understand 
The baseness of the injuiy yon did her. 

Beau, and FL, Maid’s Tragedy, v. 4. 

There is no such injury as revenge, and no such revenge 
as the contempt of an injury. 

Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, ii. 7. 

The former [private] wrongs are an infringement or pri- 
vation of the private or civil rights belonging to individu- 
als considereef as individual!; and ore thereupon frequent- 
ly termed civil injurum. Etadadonc, (7om., III. L 

2t. Injurious speech; detraction; calumny. 

He foil to bittw invootlvosj^nst the French kln^, and 


Ink 


•] Not justifiable; uigustinable. 

Or whether It waa that they blindly resolved to follow 
that inJueUJUMe precedent of peering over so necessary a 
rule to all courts, of giving the paitys accused an hearing. 

^ Bumet, Hist. ftefonnatloD, an. 1540. 

Injiutlyt, adv. Unjiwtly. 

The Ihu^nions baynge sore displeased assembled a 
greate anny, bothe to renenge their querrellei, and also to 
recouer agatno the tonnee from theim injwmy taken. 

HaE, Hen.V., an. 11, 

ink^ (ingk), n. [Early mod. E. also inek; < ME. 
inkcj ynke, inc, enk, enke, encke b D. inkt^ < OP. 


like, enque, encke, F. enere as Pr. encaut ss It. inehio^ 
afro, ink, < LL, eneaustum, < LQr. iyisavoTW, pnr- 
Pj. nle ink, later (MGr.) any ink, nent. of iyeavarociy 


clrovenge combined impel him to Inflict punishment. 

” of Ethics, p. 349. 


spake all the ir^uriee bo could devise of Ciharles. 

Meet. *'Tcll him," quoth she, **my mourning weeds are 
done^ 

And I am ready to put armour on." 

K.Bdw. . . . But what said Warwick to those 

ffAair.,3Uon.Vl.,lv. I, 
Civil injury, a violation of a right of a party, as disUn- 
gnished from a criminal offense; a wrong in respect of 
which the law entitles the Injured party to redross for his 
own benoflt sgslnst the wrong-doer, as distinguished from 
the amenability of ttio wrong-doer to punishment by the 
state. The some act may be both a civil Injury and a 
criminal offense, as an aisault or a libel. Civil injury lias 
been sometimes defined as the violation of the right of an 
Individual as an individual ; but by this is meant only the 
same dlstinotlon. The violation of a private right of a 


lost three instanoei it is presumably intentional. Each has 
considoiiible range of meaning, itifury is the general word. 


but usually expresses more than slight loss; damaye is a 
diminution of value greater than detrimmt ; harm is pro- 
■umably less in degree and kind ; by hurt we mean some- 

pjjj . , , . 


but the MMNnoe of damage is considered in determining 
Hie measure of relief or redress. 
illilIXioilB (in-jd'ri-us), a. [< F. injurieux ss Pr. 
ettfurios ss Bp. Pg. it^urioso ss It. ingiurioso. < 
L. ii^uriosus, acting unjustly, wron^ul, iuju- 
yions, < ittfuria, wrong, injuiy; sec injury.] 1. 
Tending to injure or impair; inflicting barm, 
wrong, or mischief; of a harmful nature or 
quality; deleterious; detrimental ; hurtful : as, 
an injurious action or speech; conduct 
aus to health or morality. 

Iho* I have been content to let you debate the Matter 
of Sttooession, yet 1 advise you to beware, that you be not 
^ u’s mlence. 


ia^rious to your Prince’s 


Baker, Chronicles, p. 385. 


■ ww i ^ir wiuvii, nvwiAiiiiK u# vs. w vwivvjfi 

the aenies and positively ittjuriaue to health. 

JEfttfBie;/ atid Youmane, Physiol., 1 383. 

2. Prone to injure; having disposition or ca- 
pacity to inflict harm or suffering; hostile; 
oangerous. 

Did ifdurione nature bind 

Ky ooul earth*! 'prentice, with no clause to leave her? 

QuarUe, Ernblema v. IS. 

The result Is the death of hlsproud and injuriowt en- 
•ny- Iwtnor, Span. lit., X. 180. 

Yet beauty, though inJuHow, hath strange power, 

After ollenoe returning, to reipdn 

Love onoe poasess'd. MiUon, 8. A., 1. 1008. 

3« Abusive; insulting. 

/iriMfoui diike, that ilireat'st where la no cause. 

Mtok..8Hen.VL,LA 


(see fint) ; Sw. hldk, Dan. okek (see black); NGr. 
/isMvg (black), etc.] 1 . A colored fluid of slight 
visco^ty used for writing or drawing, or a more 
viscous colored substance used in pnnting: dis- 
tinguished as foriting-ink and pHnHngAnk. com- 
mon black writing-ink is generally made of an infusion of 
galls, copperas, and gum arable. The coloring matter ia 
the gallotannate of iron, which is suspended in water 
by gum arable ; a little logwood Is generally added to 
deepen and improve the color. Sulphate of copper la 
also sometimes used in making writing-ink, but is rather 
injurious than otherwise. Printing-Ink Is a mechanical 
mixture of boiled oil and a black or colored pigment. 


thing more eerious, especially something physical and at- 
tended with pain ; miechif^mvjf be great, especially wide- 
spread, and 18 often the result of wantonness or love of 
evil. Injuatiee is the strongest In Us expressiou of inten- 
tion. Detrimm Is chosen when the siiiallcst degree of 
harm is to l)0 included: it is the duty of the dictator 

to see that the state suffers no detriment. See lone. 

injoryt (iu' j{j-ri), v. t. [< injury, n.] To injure ; 
hurt; harm. 

They are always in mutuall wars one with another, yet 
will not they imury a stranger. 

Purehae, rilgrlmagc, p. 084. 

That accordingly Iiistice may equally bo duiio vnto our 
marchants by you your subiects, which inarchants hane 
in like sort bene tniuried. Hakluyt’e Vttyagee, 1. 159. 

Pray, use me like a gentleman ; take all, but injury not 
my body. Middleton, Your Five Gallants^ iii. 8. 

injUStt, o. [< ME. injust, < OF. (and P.) injuste 
= Pr. injust ss Bp. Pg. iuJusUt s= It. in^usto, < 
h. injustus, not just, < in- priv. + Justus, just : 
see Just^.] Unjust. 

Thia is the doscripcion of a wyked and ifUnet ludge. 

Jaye, Expos, of Daniel, ill. 

injustice (in-jus^tis), n. [< F. injustice ss Pr, 
Hp. it^usUeia s Pg. inJusHga b It. ingiustigia, < 
L. injustitia, injustice, < ii^ustus, not just: see 
injust.] Lack of justice or equity; unjust ac- 
tion; violation of another’s rights; wrong in- 
flicted. 


^ jshii voice, whidh, In the Shrilleit tone, 

Thus with tminta attack’d the throne. 

Pa!|ie,lliad,lL874. 
dhwAva&tageoiii, preJadMal, rais- 


Thrice is he arm’d that hath his quarrel just, 

And he but naked, though lock’d up in steel. 

Whose oonsoience with injuetiee Is corrupted. 

35alb,8Hen.VI.,liL2. 

It were gnat ifUuetiec . . . that honest eraditors should 
hocousened and defrauded of the snmme of thirty or fo^ 
thousand duokats. Cor^ Cmdltlea, 1. 107. , 

The idea to which the name injustiee la given being the 
invasion or violation of that right Iproperw]. 

Loeke, Human Underataaduig, IV. iU. lA 

•■ifB, Damage, Barm, etc. (see injury); nnfalnioii, tool 
play, sHcTiiioo. 


For most inks linseed-oil Is used, generaUy with some 
rosin; but rosin alone Is used for the coarsest inks, and 
nut-oil or other flue oil for the finest The pigment for 
black ink is lampblack or other carbonaceous matter. 
Soap Is added to increase the facility of impression. 

Y haue mo thingis to write to zou, and I wolde not bl 
parehemynandefrielvar.pnfo]. lryef<f,2Johnl8(Purv.), 

And where also he asked penne and ynke, and wrote of 
hii sone. Sir B. Ouylforde, i^IgrymagCb p. 88. 

He pronounced all these words unto me with his mouth, 
and 1 wrote them with ink in the book. Jer. xxxvL 18. 

2. In eodl, the inky fluid of a cephalopod, aa 
the outtleflsh.— Blue wzltiiif-liik. an ink consisting 
of sulphate of indigo dissolved in water or of Chinese blue 
made soluble with oxalic acid.— Book-ink, a printing- 
ink prepared ffom refined gas-black and other ingrediontia 
mixed with a thicker and more carefully prepared oil than 
nawM-Ink — Ohitia. InJc, Soo India ink, under Indta.-^ 
Oopsrlng-inl^an ink composed pertly of a soluble mate- 
rial, as gum arable, sugar, or glycerin, to prevent it from 
drying too rapidly or tnoronghiy. When letters or manu- 
scripts written with It are placed againat a moiatened 
aheet, a part of the ink is transferred, making a reversed 
copy. Tnmsluoent paper is used for taking the copy, which 
is turned over to bring the copied letters into their normal 
position, and read from tho opposite side.— DlamoDd I p fc, 
a dUute solution of hydrofluoric acid, preserved in gutta- 
percha bottles, and used for writing on glass.— or 
BllVir Ink. writing-fluid in which gold or silver, or some 
imitation of either metal. Is suspended in a state of fine 
division in water by means of gum arable or honey.— In- 
dillVlS ink, a special ink so made as to make a mark that 
cannot eaiily bo obliterated by waihing or use : used espe- 
cially for marking linen, etc. Such ink is usually made effl- 
oadous by tho incorporation of a chemical agent, as nitrate 
of silver. Also colled marMng -inJr.—indlA or Indian ink. 
See India, a.— Invlslhlfi Ink. Heme as irympathsHe ink. 
— Uthographlo ink, an ink used In lithography for writ- 
ing on stone, or for transferring autographically ftom paper 
to stone. It is a compocition of virgin wax, dry white soap, 
tallow or lard, shellao, maatio, and lampblack.— Karx- 
ing-ink. (a) Same as indelilde ifik, (b) A mixture of 
lampblack and turpentine used with a bruih or stencil for 
marking packiiig-casei and other packages.— NeW8-Dlk» 
a printingdiik usually made of lampblack and llnseed-oll 
slightly boiled.— Parmanailt Same as inddiUe ink, 

—Red writing-ink, a solution of alum colored with braxil- 
wood or an ammoniacal solution of cochineal, much used 
for the spcclflc parts of 
formal writings, as rec- 
ords, deed^ diplomas, 
eto.-Bam7-ink. (a) 

A delicate printing-ink 
for checks, to prevent 
tampering. (6) A writ- 
ing-ink which cannot 
be chati ged b y ohemi- 

Ulkj a wrlfing-fluid 
which remains invisi- 
ble on the paper until 
It is developed by some 
meana such as expo- 
sure to heat, atrong 
light, or chemical re- 
action. Solutions of 
cobalt thus become 
blue or green, a very 
dilute sulphuric acid 
blackens, and lemon- 
Juioe turns brown. 

Also called invitible 
ink.— To fllUlf ink; 
to write, eqiecially to 
make a husiness of 
writing. [Slang, U. 8.] 

Inkl (ingk),P. f. [< 
inkl, ».] 1. To 

color with ink.— 

2. To ipread ink 
over; oibub with 
ink. -10 ink Mt. 

Bee/ofi, 0. 



Alfanoitafy Canal of Cvttlalldi (SePOr 
eneOiotit), 

m. amts; hi. Ink-bag t mS, buccal 
maa; #4, buccal ganglion t 9\ posts* 
ftor sauvarj glands} s, ssoiihagHSi h. 
Uvsr; dS, hepatic duct; v, ttomacb; v*. 
cacnm} gep, splaaGlmlc gaa- 



l]llE%(!xiffk), «• [Ofiffin obteusej 1. I& faU 
amryf tne neok, or tfiat part from the head to 
the bodv of the bird that a hawk preys upon. 
SMwdL--^2. The sooket of a millHBpiil^e. 
Bailey, 

ink-Mff (ingk'baff), n. A bladder-shaped sao 
found Tn some dibranohiate oephalopods^ con- 
tain^ a blaok and viscid fluid resem oling ink, 
by ejecting which, in case of danger or pursuit, 
they can render toe surrounding water opaque 
and thus conceal themselves. This fluid !■ used to 
■ome extent In the flnesiti. undw the nemeof Miptoi from 
the genoe wbieh flnt eupplled it for eommeroe. AleoM^ 
flee out on preoedtog page. 

ink-ball (^k^b&l), n. 1. Bame as ham, 9.— 
fl. A kind of round oak-gall, produced by some 
cynipid, and containing tannin enough to be 
used in making a poor quality of ink. 

The iuioe of poke^benlea, compounded with vinegar, or 
thediitUlation of a vegetobleprodnotknownaa**<fiiH»afML“ 
niurpedtheplaoeoflnk. Cknfttfp, XZXVL 

ink*<bonflli (ingk^bench), n. The inklng-table 
of a printiim-preBB. 
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a ttUow who oBRies an iBkhom i a boefe- 


And ere that we will aufler sudh aprinoe, 
nwad. 


Bo kind a father of the oommone 


Ohi bedlagraoed an inkAom iN^ 

Wcb and our wlvea, and children, all wiU imht 

gAak.,1 Hen. vT, 111,1. 

gk'h6m-izm), n, [< inkham + 
sh, pedantic, or bombastic ez- 


inkbmy (ingk'ber^i), n.s pi. inkherriee (-iz). 1. 
An elegant ahrub, Im fftabra, found on the At- 
lantic coast of North America, it growa fhim 2 to 
more than 4 feet high, haa dander, flexible atema and lea- 
thery evergreen leaves, ahinlng on the auiface and of a 
lanceolate fonn, and produces amall black berrlea 
8. The plant itaaotoacttleato, called the H^estln^ 
dian wkberry,—3. The plant Mollinedia maero- 
phylla (Kibara macrophyUa of authors), called 
the Australian or Qusmsland inkherry, 
inkbenw-woed (ingk'ber^i-wdd), n. The poke- 
weed, Fkytokuica deeandra. 
ink-block (ingk'blok), n. Inprintinff. a small 
square tablsj sometimes with a slightly raised 
rim, used with somo hand-presses, on which 
printing-ink is spread out or distributed in a 
thin film, to be taken up by the inking-roller. 
i^-bottla (ingk'bot^l). fl. An inkstand: also, 
the receptacle for ink in an inkstand. [Eng. J 
Take a little bit of glass, as a wine-glass, or the itik- 
itabouta'-^' - . 


•ismA A 
presBion* 

Binging his kwe, the holy Spouse of Christ, 

Like aa ihe were some lighuskirta of the rest, 

111 mightiest inkhomimt he can thither wrest 

Bp, HaU, Satires, II. vUL 12. 

inkhorniiot (ingk'h6m-!z), v, i, [< inklmn + 
•isteA To ufle inkhom terms. Cotgrave, 

Etooreher U Latin [F.L to iMorwtst it, or use inkhom 
tearmei. CotgraoB. 

inkhomlzert (ingk'h6m-i-z6r), n. One who 
inkhornizes. Cotgraw, 

Itlklndlet (in-kin'£), o. An obsolete form of 
enkindle. 

Inkiness (ing'ki-nes), n. The state or quality 


I iL of ferni, fl.] 1. A hint; an I 
tion; a slight or imperfect idea or notion. 

Be was thither come with all hla hoata and power ba* 


. . ^ -k little on the dde of your huid 

farthest from the window. 

BudKn, Elem. of Drawing, p 04. 

Ink-brayer (ingk'br&^AiOt In printing, a 
short wooden cylinder fitted with a handle, 
used to spread ink on an ink-block. 

Ink-cnp (ingk'kup), It. A dip-cup for ink, usu- 
ally ox glass or india-rubber. 

Ink-cylmder (iugk'slKin-d^r), n. In a print- 
ing-machine, a revolvinff drum of Iron, usually 
placed between the inking-trough and the ink- 
Ing-rollors to facilitate the even distribution of 
pnnting-ink. 

ink-dim (ingk'dukt), n. A contrivance which 
conducts pnntinff-iu from an ink-fountain to 
the distributing-table or rollers. It is usually 
an iron roller made to vibrate and revolve at 
stated intervals. 

inker (ing'kCr), n, 1. A device on a recording 
instrument by which the dot or trace is made. 
Knight.—2, One of the largo rollers on a print- 
ing-press which apply the ink to the ^o. 

inlm (ing'ket), n. [< An inkstand. 


Same as haUX, 9. 

An absorbent 

pad of 'felt or other'pbrous material for hold- 
ing and supplying ink to hand-stamps and 
other printing and recording devices. 

InkiV-roUer (Ing'king-rd^lhr), n. In printing, 
an elastic cylinilor made of a oomposition of 
glue and molasses, or of glue, glycerin, and 
sugar, oast in a mold around a spindle or stock, 
for applying ink to type by being rolled over it. 
Xnklng-rouen (flnt mede of cloth covered with leather) 
did not entirely eupenede inking-belU fur oidineiy nee tili 
the eerly part of the niuctoentb century. The ecook was 
orlginelfy of wood, but is now uenally of wrought-iron. 
The diameter of iuklng-rollen for powerwnreeees ii about 
81 iiiohee, but ae funnerly made for hana-preesei it wee 
ooneiderably more. Inklug-rollere are rotated on a table 
or in contact with other rtdlers to spread the ink evenly 
before they are rolled over the types or plates for the im- 
preseion. On different Idndi of preteee they ere used 
~ ling^ or in gangs of two or more. Alio ftibvotter. 
[•table (ing'king-tan>l), n. In printing, a 


erd. IZatt; Ben. 

Whilst these Things were enacted, derdlnalWolesy hefl 
an /nhiOipof theBugl Affection to Anne Bullen. Daugh- 
ter of the VIsoount Bochford. Baker, Ohionlclee, p. 277. 

Aag, I thought you, Julio, would not thua have stolen 
a maniege without aoquatntlng your frienda. 

JiiL Why, 1 did iSm thee _ 

8f«ia aiid iT., Chptain. V. 0. 

8t. Inclination; desire. Ghrose, 
ink-mnsbrocoil (ingk'mush^rdm), n, A name 
given to species of the genus CopHetts, which 
h closely allied to the genus Agarieus or eom- 
mon mushrooms, ^om which it differs by the 
habit of deliquescing into a blackish fiiuid re- 
sembling ink, whence the popular name. 
In-kneea (in'nSd),. a. Knock-kneed, 
inknit (In-nit^, v, t; pret. and pp. inknitted or 
inknit, ppr. inknitting, [< im + mi,t,] To knit 
in. iSoutkey, 

inknot (in-notO» fl* t: pret. and pp. inknotted, 
ppr. inknotting, [< in^ + knofi,] To bind with 
or as if with knots. 

John Stafford, archbishop of Canterbury, when the lead 
was more replenished with silver, inkumeth thei prieet 
in the greater excommunication that ehonld conacerate 
**pooulum itinueum." Bely War, p. IflL 

ink-nnt (ingk'nut), n. The astriiment fruit 
of several species of Ulsrminalia, as T. Chebula, 
T, Belleriea, etc., used by the natives of India in 
producing a permanent black. It is exported 
under the name of myrobalan, 
ink-pad (ingk'pad), n. Same as inking-pad, 
ink-penm (ingk'pen^sil), n. A pencil filled 
with a coloring material of va * * 


with a coloring material of varied composition 
that makes an ink-like mark, which is indelible 
and can be reproduced in the copying-press. 

nk-plant (ingk^ plant), n. A low European 

tabl^of wood, fion, or stone, used with some stoub, Coi^Haiiiyrf{fo/ia,Tisedindyeingbiaok 
kinds of hand- and power-presses, on which i^-pefet (ii»gk pot), n. and a, I. n. An ink- 

— — i_i- i horn; an mkholder. 

n, a. Pedantic: same as inkhom. 


printing-ink is evenly sproadout in a thin film, 
to be taken up by the inking-roller or gang of 
rollers, which conveys it to the type. 


Inklttf-trongh (ing'king-trdf), n. The reser- 
voir&om which an mking-roller is supplied with 
ink: called by American printers inh^fauntain, 
ink-knife (Ingk'nlf ), n. In printing, a long blade 
in the ink-duct regulated by means of keys so 
as to govern the amount ox ink to be given at 
each impression. 

inklei (ibg t ; pret. and pp. inkled, ppr. 
inkling, [< ME. Hukten, inctoff. nint at; onrin 
uncertain.] 1. To hint at; disclose. In this 
use somewhat uncertain, being found only in 
the following passage: 

A brem breseii borde bringei bee loone. 

Imped In iuoiy, too incla the truthe, 

With g^e slluor k, golde gallioh etired. 

llimunder qfMaeiA^fis (IS. E. T. S.X L 010. 

8. To have a bint or inkling of ; divine. [Bare.] 


A smell mahogany table fumiahed with apaplermSche 
inket a nd blottlng-caie. 

Bre. Bidden, Her Mother’s Darling^ iv. 

IwVflnh (ingk'fish), n. Same as oalavtary, 1. 
ink-fountain (ingk'fottn^tf.n), n. All iron 
trough attached to a printing-press to contain 
ink and control its flow to inking-rollers; 
an inking-trough. 

ink-gland (ingk'gland), n. Same as inhbag, 
inkholder (Ingk'boPddr), n, A vessel for hold- 
ing ink; the part of an inkstand that contains 
the ink. 

inkhom (Ingk^hdm), n. and a, [< ME. *ynk- 
kam, enkhom; < inki + kom.] I. n. 1. Aport- 
able case for ink and writing-instraments, made 
of a horn, or (usually) of wood or metal, for- 
merly in common use in Europe, and still in 
some parts of the East. See kalamdan. 

One man among them wee dothed with linen, with a 
writer’s inkkom by his side. iSSil iz. a 

Hang him with his pen end inkhom sbont hli neck. 

Elha*.,SHen. VI.,lv.a 
The noteiy bed his smell tables bis f 1 •l^Aomsnd quIUs, 
his bookapsnera and ssBlstant scrivener. In an aimle of 
IhelowOTfiSr T»s0bnftifp,XXXVIL87. 

8 . Inker. Seepefiser. 

XLf a. Pertaining to an inkhomi or to a writ- 
er or pedant ; boolosh ; pedantic. • 

Bee that can oatche an ynke home t«me by the talleb 
mm they ooumpt to be a flne BngUehman and a good rho* 
toriclen. Sir T, Wilwn, Artof Ehtiorlq, p. 160. 

Strango and Mflome 1 


en a hundred thouaaud ponnda 
ST, *’yoa ere mad !” And yet 41m 
> . . end she inklod what it wee, 


“John,” 

et 4lie tamed ns 


“Be has stolen 
cried my mother, 

paleesdeaOi, . . . 

B, D. Bktokmore, Lome Doone^ liL 

InklO^ (ing^kl), n, [Also incle, appar. for Hnglc, 
which stands for Hngle (the I being appar. mis- 
taken for the F. def. art. le, before a vowel T), 
thread, shoemakers* thread: see lingle, Ungel A 
1. A kind of tape or braid formerly employed 
as a trimming, being sewed upon the suxfaoe as 
in modem braided work. It was either of a sin- 
gle color or of several in stripes. 

He hath ribands of all the oolouzs 1’ the rainbow: . • • 
inidee, caddleies, cambrlca lawzia Shak,, W. T., Iv. 4. 

My wife lileapnlng now, sir, to weave inig. 

BeatL and Fl,, Bcomfol Lady, v. 8. 

T twitch’d his dangling Garter from his Knee; 

He wilt not when the hempen String 1 drew ; 

Bow ndno 1 quickly doff of InHe Blue. 

Oay, Shepherd’s Week 0-7U\ p. 87. 

8. A material formerly used for decorative 
needlework, either crewel or embroidexy-wool, 
or perhaps silk or flax. 

Her art sistert the naturel roaes; 

Bat inkU, ailk, twin with the robied oheny. 

Bhak, Peridlei, v., ML 
Ho OSD thread needles on boraebsok^ or draw a yiod of 

8. In modern use, a broad linen tape; wrought 
spinel. 


a. 

To use many metaphors, poetloel phraies In proM^ or 
ineke-pat termei, smeUeth of aflectation. 

Wright, rsMioni of the Mind (Ceni. UL, IX. 170X 

ink-powder (ingk'pou^d^r), n, A powder Mm 
which ink can be readily made by steeping it 
in water. This is generally supposed to be a modemln* 
veiitlon, hut In 1716 James Austen Intioducod in London 
“Persian ink-powder.” 

ink-roller (ingk^rO^ldr), fl. Same as inking^ 

roller. 

Turning the inir-roger on the left which takes lie em^ 
ply from another roller. Ure, Diet., IV. sn. 

i^-root (ingk'rOt), n. The marsh-rosemaxy, 
StatUse Limonium, var. Caroliniana, 
ink-sac (Ingk^sak), n. Same as inhhag, 
inkshed (ingk'shed), n. A shedding or spill- 
ing of ink: a facetious imitation of blood- 
shed. 

What inkehed springs Mm altercation I 
What loppings off of reputation ! 

iSogd, A Eemilfir Epistle, To J. K, Esq. 

ink-ellnger (ii^k'sling^dr). n. A professional 
writer; one who makes a business of wilting. 
[Slang, U. S.] 

inkstand (ingK^stand), n. A small ou]^like re- 
ceptacle, with or without a cover, for holding the 
ink used in writing. Inkstands are of viiloni msto- 
riala, as glasa porcelatn, metal, etc., or of oombinstioaa 
of materiiils (as a glass cup or ink-well in a wooden or 
metalllo oontalnerX and of many formik as tbeglobnlsr.tha 
well, the fountain, the obambsrsd,and the Invertilde ii^ 
itsuda 

ink-Stono (ingk'stan), ». l. Native eoimexas 
or iron sulphate (also called iron flifrioi and, 
in mineralogy, meianlerite), or a stone eontidxk- 
ing this substance: used in makinff ink.— 8. 
A slab of slate, sometimes of marble or other 
stone, used for rubbing down the Chinese and 
Japanese solid ink known In Europe as In- 
dia ink, usually made with a gradual alone ter- 
minating in a well atone end. Ooeasionfilly Itia 
carved around the edge, orhasabordered swp- 
ture. See leriting-hox, 
ll^-taUe (ingk'w^bl), n. An inkiiig-table. 
ink-well (n^Vwel), a. A eup or reservoir for 
ink in use, fitted into the top of a desk, aa ink- 
stand, or other oonvenientreoeptaoles theeon- 
taining part of an inkstand, as distinguished 
from the frame. 

inkwood (ingk'^),fi. A small tree. JB|(psMr 


Asehdm, Tbs Snhniiimaetsg, p. 111. andls known as um 



lalMnltar (InA'ri'Mr), n. 
ing inttromeat unng mk. 

Ths fonn of lnitniiD6nt - 

ttalfenally used In Eotom mikei tfie rec^ In'lnl^ and 
iMooa la wimetiniM oallaa the ink^writ$r, 

Enoye. MHL, JXnX. 119, 

Jnky (ing'ki), a, [< inA;! + -y^.] ConBiating of 
ink; containing ink ; Bmeared or stained with 
ink; resembling ink ; black. 

*Tii not alone my Mty cloak, good mother, . . . 

That oan denote me truly. Shat,, Hamlet, 1. 2. 

Seing theae North aaeterne Sena are ao froien and Im- 
paaaaWci^ J will thawiore in an Meie Sea flnde an eaaler 
gaaeagn lor the Header. Purehat, Pilgrimage, p. 4S6. 

Peter had a ion, who . . . would needa exchMme the 
lorn and inky f natian aleevea for the blue Jacket anowhite 
li^elle. Seott, Bedgauntlet, oh. i, 

Strew'd were the atreeta aronnd with milk-white reama 
now’d aU the Canowte with inky atreama. 

JSyront SkigUah Barda and Scotch Hevlewera. 

inlHOe (in-las'), t*. t. Same as mlaoe, 
inlagai^ (in-Wa-ri), n. [< ML, (AL.) in- 
lagaria (£, as if Hnlawry)^ < Uhlagus, inlaw: 
see inlaw, Gf. uUagary,) The restitution of 
an outlaw to the protection and benefit of the 
laty 

InlagHtlOHt (in-l^'shgn), ft. [< ML. (AL.) 
inlagatio{n-)f < inlagare, inlaw: see inlaw, Gf. 
uUagatian,'] Same as inlagary. Coles, 1717. 
inland (in'Iand), ft. and a, [< + land,'\ I, 

n. 1. The interior part of a country. 

Bcaidea, her little rilla, her in-landn that do feedi 
Which with their laviui atreama do f arniah every need. 

J>rayton, Folyolblon, U. 40S. 

The reat were all 

Ihr to the inland retired, about the walla 
Of Pandamonium, city and proud aeat 

MUton, P. L., z. 428. 

&• In feudal law, land reserved by the lord of 
the manor to be cultivated by his serfs or used 
for the manor, as distinguished from the lands 
occupied or enjoyed by the tenants. See ouU 
land. 

n. 0.1. Of or pertaining to the interior, as 
distinffuished from the coast; away or retired 
from we sea or the main ocean: as, an inland 
town or lake. 

In thia wide Inland aea that hlght by name 

The Idle lake, my wanarlng ahip I row. 

Spenier, F. Q., 11. vL la 
Where brief aolpumera in the cool, aoft air, 

FOigot their wtand heata, hard toil, and year-long care. 

Whittier, Tent on the Beach. 

The latrlan hilla, . . . and the higher Tnountaina be- 
^d ^ero, tell ua aomethin^of th^oharac^^^ the if^nd 
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In teleg,, a record- Inlardt (ih-lllrd'), e. t Same as mUard, 

inlargat, inlargementt. Obsolete forms of ea- 

large, enlargement, 

inlat^. n. An obsolete form of inlet, 
inlawti n, [ME. inlagh, inUwe (ML. (AL.) Na- 
\8. in, in, + iagu,wkw, Gf. ouUaw,2 


laguM),< Ai , , 

One being within or restored to the protection 
and benefit of the law, 

inlHW (in-14'), v. t. [< ME. inlawen, ^inlayen miet (in-let'), e. «•; pret. and pp. iwtel, ppr. i 
(>ML. (AL.)inlagare: see inlagary, inlagation), utHng, [< kSE. inOeten (ss D. IXl. «^£fi); 
inlaw; < tudaw, n, Gf. outlaw,'] To clear of IsA, e.] If. To let in; admit, 

outlawry or attainder; restore to the proteo- 


Iiitea8airf(iii-14'g4r)^e.4 [<ifi-»+lsiV«ag«.3 

To encamp with an army; lay siege. 

Scylla did inleaguer befove the Otty of Athena 

irogofiAtr. of Plutarch, p.iaL 

inlaafct (in'lSk), n. [Also inleek; < Ini 4- leak.] 
A hole where water leaks in. 

Graunt plancka from tovreat too dowt^oure battered In- 
Mks, StaaASiirie, JBnelAiiLSSS, 

UXAt (in-let'^, 0 . !•; i>ret. an^pg.^jnleti^^. Ii^ 



[< inlay, V,] 
lid in something else, 


; A, Freeman, Venice, p. 96. 

In the ect of Jnly 2, 1864, f 7, that no property aeiaed 
upon "any of the inland wateri of the United States " by 
me naval forces ahull be regarded as maritime prise, 
**inland” applies to all waters upon which a naval force 
oonld go, other than bays and harbors on the aea-coaat. 

Anderson, law Diet 

E, Garried on within a county; domestic; not 
foreign: as, inland trade. — 8. Gonfined to a 
country; drawn and payable in the same eoun- 
tnr: as, an inland bill of exchange (distinmish- 
ea from a foreign bill, which is drawn in one 
•country on a person uving in another) .^4t. 
Somewhat refined or polished ; civilized: o^ 
posed to upland, the old expression for * rustic.’ 

An old TcUgioua nnoleof mine taught me to speak, who 
was in his youth an intend man, one that knew oourtship 
too welL Siak,, As you Uke ii^ iii. £ 

Inland los, fteeiea^Ai.— Inland navigation, rsve- 
ttnn, etc. Bee the nouns.— inland sea, a large body of 
aalt water only digfatly or not at aU oonneoted witb the 
The only taue Inland seas are the Black (with that 
^ ‘ , but the 

rior 


toward! 


■le small lakea the fbrmer of aalt water. The ao>called 
Inland Sea of Japan (the Suwonada) iaapert of thePadfle 
oeesa indoaed by three of the principal lalandi 

(in'land), adv. i< inland, a.] In or 
I the interior of a land. 

Yet ami intend Invd, 

And know amne nurture. 

Shak,, As you X4ke i^ iL 7. 
; waves of pppulatton have rolled intend 
gkoron Tumor, Hist. Aiiglo49azona, 1. 1. 

* (in'lgn-ddr), n. One who lives in the 

interior of a country, or at a distance from the 


The inlanders . . . live of mllke and flesh, and dad 
ttmadvea In skins. BsUand, tr. of Camden, p. 29. 

inlaadtdlt (in-lan'dlsh), a, [< inland + -tehi.] 
Inland; native: opposed to auUandieh, 

Thou art aU for intendick meat^ and ontlandidi aawcea. 

Jlida God's Plea for Nineveh (1657). (Latham.) 

1nlapMa4et (in-lap'i-dftt), v, t, [< L. In, in, 4* 
Ims ( told-), stone: see lapidate^ To convert 
fAo a mej substance; petrify. 

rwaten that will lnta|4 


atlilbiuu.vx- i 

tion ana benefit of the law. 

It ahonld be a great inoongmitte to haue them to make 
lawea who themaelvea were not inlausd, 

Baetm, Hist. Hen. VXL, p. 12. 
Bwegon was inZauwd- that is, his outlawry was reversed. 

J7. A, Freeman, Norman Conqneal^ II. 75. 
The acandaloua inlaieiiw of such a orlminaL 

J. M. Green, Short Hiat Eng., p. 96. 

inlay (in-laj, V, t,i pret. and pp. Inlaid, ppr. 
inlaying. [Formerly also enlay; < In-i + la^,] 
If. To lay in, as a niding-place; conceal. 

From the woild'a common having sever'd thea 
Inlaid thec^ neither to be seen nor aee. 

Donna Blegy. 

Of all the inlaid Ides her sovereign Seveme keepa 
That batlie their amorous breasts within her aeoret deeps. 

Irraytsn, Polyolblon, iv. 19. 

8. To lay in; provide; store up. [Prov.Eng.] 
-~8. To lay or insert in something ; fix into or 
upon something, as for ornamentation. 

When I every day aee Greek, and Homan, and Italian, 
and Gbineoe, and Gothic architecture embroidered and 
inlaid upon one another. Walpole, Lettera II. 456. 

4. To decorate with omamentsl materials laid 
in a common groundwork; ornament with in- 
serted work: as, to Into a cabinet with ivory 
or ebony ; an inlaid table. 

A bro^ rich Baldrick there eztendeth round, 
In-laid with gold vpon an aanre ground. 

Sylveeter, tr. of Du Bartaa'a Weeka IL, The Magnifloenoa 
But theae are things related of Alexander and Caesar, 
and, I doubt, thence borrow'd by the Monks to inlay thir 
story. MUton, Hiat Eng., vi. 

A thousand tumbling rilla inlay 
With Oliver veins the vale. 

T, Warton, Tlie First of April. 

— anTilloi] 

of doth are fli 
mosaic. 

inlay (in'la or in-laO» f> 
which is inserted or lah 
especially for the production of ornamental ef- 
fect. 

The sloping of the moon-Ut award 
Was damaak-work and deep inlay 
Of braided blooms unmowp, which crept 
Adown to where the waters slept. 

Tennyson, Arabian Nights. 
In the Crimean tombs have been found many precious 
fragments, showing bow ivory inlays, gilding, ana colour 
were applied for the decoration of wood. 

C, T, Fewton, Art and ArobamL, p. 888. 

2, An ornamental design produced by inlay- 
ing one material in another, or by inserting 
several materials in oombination, as in a mo- 
saic. 

This delicate and beautiful work belongs to the time 
of Aurangidb (the sixth Mogul Emperor, A. P. 1658-1707). 

. . . The fntey, much of which has unfortunatdy been de- 
stroyed, is remarkable for ezoeasive minuteness and finish 
of execution. Birdwood, Indian Arts, It 48. 

inlayer (in'lft-4r), n. 1. One who produces in- 
laid work for artistic decoration. 

The swelling bunches which are now and then found 
on the old trees afford the inlaysrpioosa ourioualy cham> 
bletted. Meelyn, Sylva, xvilL 1 5. 

2. Something laid in; something forming an 
inner layer, Scathing, or coating. 

The two ends Joined ^ overlai^ng with a proper <fi- 
layer of paper. J, Thomson, Hats and Feltlnft p. 68. 

Into each oone of wool or bat an Integer is now placed 
to prevent the inside from matting. SniBye. BrU.,tl, 519. 

8. In zodl., an entoderm : correlated with mid- 
layer and outlayer. 

inlaying (in-lfi'ing). n. [Verbal n. of Into, e.] 
The m of decorating articles, as arms, nimi- 
ture, objects of art, etc,, with pieces of wood, 
metal, marble, ivory, tortoise-shell, etc., dis- 
posed in patterns and let into the surface. See 
huM, damaeoem work (under damaeeene), and 
marquetry. 

When I was at Florence the celebrated masters were, 
for Pietra Commeoaa (a kind of moaalq or inlaying of va> 
rions coloured marble, and other more preciona atones)^ 
Dominico Benetti and MaxsotU. Eoelyn,muy, May, 1645. 

inlMfliet (in>lfig'), «. (. [< ^ 

An oDBolete form of enleague. 

With a wilUngneoa inleagw our blood 

With hii^ for purohaae of full growth in friendahijk 

Ford, 


Upon the inlsftinp of this external air, the water waa 
not again impelled to the veiy top of the tube whence it 
began to tell, but was atopped in Ita aooent near an inch 
beneath thetc^ Boyia, Woika,L48, 

2, To insert; inlay. 

AU round the framing of tbedooratabletBof adltdivoiy, 
chased with arabesques, are inlet, and the topmoat part 
of each panel la marked off for an even richer diqday of 
obaoed tableta and oroaaea. 

Quoted in MdMburyh Bee,, OLXIIL 80. 

inlet (in'let), n, [< ME. inlate (s La. iedat m 
a. einlass) ; < inlet, v, Gf. outlet,] 1. A pas- 
sage or opening by which an inclosed place 
may be entered; place of ingress; entrance. 

Doora and windowa, inlete of men and of light; I couple 
together. Sor H. Wotton, EleoL of Arahiteoture. 

He commanded us rather to "put our eyes out" than to 
auffer them to become an offence to ua— that ia, an inlet 
of fin. Jer, Taylor, Work! (ed. 1885X I* Old* 

An Increase of our poaaeaaiona is but an Met to new 
diaquletudea. Qoldmllh, Good-natured Man, I. 

Tliough barks or plaited wUlowa make yon hive; 

A narrow inUt to their odla contrive. 

Addison, tr. of Viigll’s Georgies, iv. 

2, A waterway leading into a sea or lake, and 
forming part of it; a strip of water running 
from a larger body into the land; a creek; a 
channel. 

On the inmost ahore of one of the lake-like Mete of the 
Hadriatio ... lay hia own Salons, now deadate, then one 
of the great cities of the Homan world. 

M, A, Frseman, Venice, p. 140. 

Shallows on a distant diore, 

In glaring sand and Mete bright. 

Tennyson, Mariana in the South. 

8. Inserted material. Simmonds. 
inlettart (in-let'6r), v. t. [< Iw-^ + letter,] To 
engrave with or in letters; inscribe. 

When he had rased the walla of Thebea, she offer'd to 
. >edify them, with condition thia sentence might but on 
them bo inletter'd: "Alexander palled them down, but 
Phryno did rebuild them." Fdiham, Heaolvea, 1. 46* 

inliche^t, adv. A Middle Enelish form of inly, 
inlidie^t. adv, A Middle Ennish form of alike, 
Inlier (in'll-fir), n. [< Ini + Her,] In geol,, a 
part of one formation completely surrounded 
Dy another that rests upon it: opposed to ouU 
Her, 

ildightt, V. I. [ME. In%ten, < AS. inlihtan, In- 
WhJan, inledhtan, enli^ten, < In, on, + UMan, 
light; see lights, v.] To shine. 

He bath inUyted in oure hertia. 

WyeHr,2 0oit,ir,0(OML), 

InllglltG&t (in-irtn), v, t, [< ME. inligtnen; < 
ln-r+ lighten^, Gf. Might and enlighten,] An 
obsolete form of enlighten. 

In limine (in lim'i-ne). [L.: In, in; Hmine, 
abl. of toen, threshold : see eliminate.] Gn the 
threshold : at the outset. Teohnical objeotiona to 
the regnlartty of legal proceedings are for the moat part 
required to be taken in Hmtns, and are waived by going 
on without objecting. 

inllitt, inllstmentt. Obsolete forms of mdist, 
enlistment. 

inlivet (in-Uv'), v. t. Same as eulive. 

What she did here; by great example, welb 
T' MM poateritle; her teme may tell. 

Ben Joneon, llagy on Lady Anne Pawlet 

inlockt (in-lok'), v. t, [< In-i + loek\] Same 
as ehloek, Cotgrave, 

in loco (in 15'k5). [L.: In, in; loeo, abl. of 
loous, place: see loeus.] In place; in the par- 
ticular place in question, 
in loco WtWOtiM (in la'kd p4-ren'tis). [L.: 
In, in; (ooo. abl. of teoiur, place; parentis, gen. 
of paren(t-)8, parent.] In place of a parent. 
One who has voluntarily aaanmed to stand inloen parentis 
cannot ordinarily claim to be reimbaraed ftom the child's 
property for support 

inlook (in'likVi. [< Ifl^ + lock.] Introspec- 
tion. 

A hearty ainoere Mock tends ... in no manner to aelf- 
gloriflcation. CnroUns Foa, Jounud. 

in-lot (in'lot), n. [< Ini + lot] In parts of 
the United States acquired from fVanoe, one of 
the lots in a village, large enough for houses, 
outhouses, and garaens, and so occupied. Such 
lots generally contain about half an arpent. 
inlnmtot (in-lfi'min), V. t Same as enkimine. 



iBly 


J]|]M(iB']l), a. [< ini + •%*.] Internal; in- 
wara* * 

IMdifc ihoii Imt know the My toaoh of love^ 

Thon wonldit u k — ^ — 

Am eeek to quench 


Thou wooldit u loon go kindle lire ^tb enow 
‘i the lire of lore with word!. 


Xhr the mone gen ihine inlyl 
Mom* t" - 


iaiaih,T.O.ofV.,IL7. 

Inlj rinm (Kfg. [< ME. indlu, 4nUehe; < 
mf + 1. Internally; inwardly; within; 

Beevatije 

So inly fnl of drede. CTm ewvHomeof Jeme, L at. 

Iwllldo. . . wheterer Inly leloloai me and the hevt 
mpfitoftm. EtMncn, UUMbam. 

I inly oune Che bore 
Of hunting etui the aeme old coon. 

LawOi, Without and Within. 

Slf* Heartily; folly; hence, extremely. 

fnlnera 

id olere. 

qfPartmwyCBLE. T. S.XL 168. 
tedle. ao fure am Z tan en?ie, 

That th^ fondneaee inly I pitie. 

Shop. ChL» May. 

inmantlaf (in-man'tl), y. t [< in-S + manUe.2 
To inwrap as in a mantle ; enshroud. 

The dewy nlidit had with her froeiy diade 
ImumUed S\ the world. G. FUUHngr. 

Inmate (in'm&t), n. and a. [< inX or inn + 
maioi.] I. n. One who ia a mate or aaaooiate 
in the occupancy of a place ; hence, an indwell- 
er; an associated lod^r or inhabitant: as, the 
inmateaot a dwelling-house, factory, hospital, or 
prison. 

Beligton, which before had bin a priuate in-mote In 
Adama houihald, waa now brought Into publike eaetdie. 

Pwchaa, Fllgilmagfl^ p 84. 

He ia but a new fellow, 

An inmate here fn Borne, as Catiline oalla him. 

B. Jonton, Catiline^ U. L 
Without aoquaintanoe of more sweet companions 
Than the old inmates to my lovo^ my thoughts. 

Ford, Lover's Melancholy, L 1. 
So spake the enemy of mankind, enclosed 
In serpent* inmate bad ! MUton, l\ L., Iz. 48fi. 

ILf e. Dwelling in the same place; residing 
jointly. 

Now grown 

Suspected to a sequent king, who seeks 
To atop their overgrowth, as inmate jraeate 
Too numerous. Milton, r. L., zU. 166b 

None but an iwnato toe could force ns out. 

Drydon, Aurengsebe. 
Unknowing that beneath thy rugged rind 
Conceal’d an inmate imlrlt lay confin'd. 

lloote, tr. of Ariosto's Orlando Furloso, vL 

tnmateoyt (in'mftt-si), n. [< inmate + -w.] 

. The state or condition of oeing an inmate. 
IRare.] 

As became a great mind, thither the Doctor repaired, 
like a good Christian, and found our laughing philosopher 
In the usual plight of such an ifmateey, poor azid penziy- 
lesK Jon Fee, Essay on Samuel Footer p clxvil., note. 

Inmeat (in'met), n. [< ME. inmete^ inmette = 
Bw. inmdte, intestines; as inZ + meatJ\ 1. vh 
The entrails. 

Ewyne into inmette the gyannt he hyttes. 

Morte Arthure (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1181 
1 shall try slz inches of my knife 
On thine own iimeaie. 

Sir H, Taylor, Ph. van Artevelde, 11., ill. 1. 

S. Part of the iutOBtines of an animal used for 
food, as the sweetbread, kidneys, etc. Jamte- 
son. [Scotch.] 

The hlde^ head, feet, and inmeat were given for at- 
tendance. MamoeWe SeUet Traneaetiont, p. 276. 

in madUM rea (in md'di-as rdz), [L.: in, in; 
mediae, acc. fern. pi. ot mediae, that is in the 
middle; ree, acc. pi. of res, a thing: see m.] 
Into the midst of things or matters. 

inmellet, adv, and prep, A variant of imell, 

in memoriam (in m$-md'ri-am). [L. : in, in, 
to; memariam, ace. of memoria, memory.] In 
memory (of); to the memory (of); as a memoriiil 
(to): a phrase often pnt at the beginning of 
epitaphs or obitnary inscr^tions or notices. 

(in-meshOf v, t f< in-^ + meek, Gf. 
immeahA Same as inmeah, 

inmawt (in-mdOz V* mew^.1 Same 

as emmew, 

1 have seen scele 
As if a teloon had run op a trainq 
Clashing his warlike pinione, his steel'd ourasss^ 

And at his pitch Inmetc the town below him. 

Bmu. and FL, Knight of Malta, 11. 1. 

in-midt, [ME. ! see amid.] Amid. 

He fd weto 

Inmyd the see, and ther he dreynte. 

Chaueer, House of Fame. 1* 981 

In-mlddeat, prep, [ME. : see amideU’\ Amidst. 

ht even (nmiyddee ot the wey 
I hevene and erthe and eee. 

OkoiMCv, House of Fame, 1. 714. 
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inmoembleteff a. An obsolete form of Im- 
movabiUty, Chaucer, 

inmoiigt.jpr^. AMiddleEngUshform of omongr. 

Ininongeat, prep, A Middle English form of 
amongat, 

i]Unoref,a. [< InZH- -more. Cf. Inmosl] Inner. 

Of these Angles, some pert having peased forward into 
the iwnore qoarfceri of Oermanle, . . . want as fane as 
Italic. HoUand, tr. of Osmden, p. 181. 

inxnortalt, An obsolete form of immortal, 

ln]llortnailiailU(inm6r't9-ftmfi'nu). [L.:fn, 
in: mortuOf abl. zem. of mortuua, dead; manu, 
abLof moiiitf, hand: eee moftailii.] In a dead 
hand ; in moirmain. 

Inmost (in^mdst), a, and n, [< ME. inmoat, in- 
meat, ynmaai, imemaai, imnemeat, < AS. innmeat, 
with superl. suffix -eat, < ^innema, snperl. of 
inne, in: see InZ and -moxf.] L a. auporl, 1. 

Furthest within; remotest from the boundary, 
sarfaoe,or external part: as, the inmoat reoess- 
es of a forest. 

The silent, dow, consuming firea 
Which on my inmott vitals prw. 

Additon, fiavels in Italy. 

2. Deepest; most interior or intimate; most 
real or vital. 

From thy inmoet soul 

Speak what thou know'it, and apeak wlthont oontronL 

Pope, niad, i. 1C7. 

0 ye powera that aearoh 

The heart of man, and weigh hia inmoet thonghta, 

If I have done amiu, impute it not 1 

Addieon, Cato, v. 1. 

To enthrone God fn our inmoet being la an immeainr- 
ably grander aim than to dlspoae of all outward realms. 

CKanning, Perfect Life, p. 16. 

After a calm of fifteen years the spirit of the nation was 
again stirred to its inmoet depths. 

Macaulay, Horace Walpole, 
n. n. The most interior part. [Bare.] 

He shot through the shild & the shene mailo, 

To the ynmaet of hfa armor, angardly fast 

PestruaHon tj Troy (E. £. T. 8.X L 6401 
Briefly partake a secret ; but be sure 
To lodge it in the inmoet ot t^ bosom. 

lord, Fanoioa, 11. 1 

innZ (in), n. [Early mod. E. also in; < ME. inn, 

in, < AS. inn,in (s= led. inni), sn inn, a house, i. Inborn; natural; pertaining to the inherited 
a chamber, < In. Inn, in, within: see in^,pr(m. constitution of body or mind; not derived or 
andadv.] If. A house; a dwelling; a dwell- - -- 

ing-plaoe; an abode. 


Much dorirad In 1 
men, and others. 

I or premises ooouiM fay thei 

. .hey Sra the InnerTmda Mlddls TSite 

pla linocln's Inn. and Orsy's Inn. The tat two oiljl- 
nslly belonged tolne Knighic Templars, whenee the name 
Temple, 

The Queen [Dnlneas] confers her titles and degr ees. 

Her children first of more distlngiUabed sorl» 

Who study ShakcBpesr at the /fuieqfObwt, . . . 

Shine in the dlgniw oZ F. B. 8. P(gM^IHiiielaAly*86a 

-tat S. Hotel, Bonee, etc. Bee taeeni. 

iim't (in), V, [< ME. innen, < AS. iamUm, pnt in, 
lodM, <in, inn, in: see InZ, v. Mow t a kon m 
direct < maZ. «.] 1. taiw. To foinldL onlor- 
talnment and lol^g to; place in shelter. 

He hadde brought hem into hie elta 
And pfita hem. Ohauoer, Knight's T^ t ISIS. 

Eohe man si uigtlfUMd him where he migt 
A whan hit dawed aeUnerli dede hem homwiid. 

WiUiamqfPaIerne^B,T,B,\LUfk 

Cook. When came yout 

Maey, I have bnt liin'd my hone Mnee. 

HlddlMofi, Michaelmas TSfm, L L 

n. inirana. To take np lodging; lodge. 

Art sore old Maybeny inne here to-nightt 

DMter and Wdbetar, Ncrth-wsid So, L 1. 

Where do you Intend to inn to-night? 

Addteom Tory Fbkhuiiter. 

Idn^f. adv. An obsolete form of InZ. 

innambUitTf (i-nas-i-Wi-ti),^^ l<^inina$Mle 
(b Bp. inamle), < LL. innaeoUMlie, thatoannot 
be bom, < L. In- priv. 4* naaoiMlia, that can be 
bom,< naaei, be Dom: see naaeenti Inoapa- 
bility of being bom ; hence, self-ex&tenoe. 

InnaeoaMUy we must sdmitt 

TbeFather. DaeteaMimm in Modnn^p. 17. 

innatablet (i-na'tgrbl), a, [< L. in- priv. 4- 
natahilia, that can swim. < nare, p 
swim. Of. L. innaUUa, that cannot ' 
in, < In- priv. 4- nare, swim.] That cannot be 
swum In. Bailey. 

Innate (in'n&t or i-n&tO, a. [s F. land s fib. 
Pg. It. innato, < L. innatiua, inborn, pp. of M 
naaei, be bom in, grow up in, < In, in, 4- naaei, 
be bora: noc natal, naUee, Ct, agnate, eoanate,\ 
1 : pertaining to the inherited 


For who>Bo wolde songe a oattes skyn. 

Than wulde the oat wel dwellen in his in; 

And if the cattes skyn be slyk and m, 

She wol nat dwolle in honse half a day. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Wife ot Bath’s TSla 1> 86a 
Thon must lieaiitoous inn. 

Why should hard-favuur'd grief he lodg'd in thee, 
When triumph is become an alehouse guest? 

ShaJt.,^h, IT.,v.l. 

2t. Habitation; abode; residence. 

Which good fellowos wlU sone take a man by the Sieves 
and cause him to take up his inne some with beggary, etc. 

Aeeham, TozzqihUns, p. 47. 
Therefore with me ye may take up your In 
For this same night. Spmeer, F. Q., 1. L 88. 

8. A house for the lodging and entertainment 
of travelers; in law, a public house kept for 
the lodging and entertainment of such as may 
choose to ^sit it, and providing what is neces- 
sary for their anbsisUmco, for compensation ; a 
tavern; apublio hotel, in consequence of thushold- 
ing out the house as a place of public entertainment^ the 
keeper cornea under obligation to serve all comers, and to 
answer, within restrictions provided by the law, for the 
safety of their prop^y. 

And she bronght forth her firstborn son . . . and laid 
him in a manger ; because there was no room for them in 
theinn. LiikeiL7. 

When 1 leave this Life. I leave It as an Inn, and not as 
a Tlaoe ot Abode. For Nature has given us our Bodies as 
an inn to lodge In, and not to dweu in. 

y. Bailey, tr. of Ck)lloqale8 ot Ensmui^ 1. 188. 

4f. A college or building in which students 
were lodged and taught: now retained only 
for the Inns of Court, m London. See below. 
[Eng,1»6t. Tlic town residence of a person 
of quality; a private hotel: as, Leicester Jnn, 
[Eng.] 

Cliilord's Inn was the rosideiioe of the Lords Clifford, 
Borope't inn of the fsmlly ot the Scropes, snd Maok- 
wortn'B inn may have been, and in all probability was, the 
town residenoe of the Maokworths. 

y. and Q., 7th ser., IL 14L 

Xniii a oourtt. see inne^eourt,-^ tana of Ohaiioiry, 
collages in London in which young students fonnerly be- 
gan meir law studies. These are now occupied ohiefly by 
attorntys, solicitors, Gtc.^Jnni of court, (a) Kon<oor- 
porate legal sodet ies in London, which have the exclusive 
privilege of calling candidates to the bar, and maintain 
ustruotlon and examinations for that purpose. 

Shal, Be is at Oxford stilL is he not? 

au. Indeed, sir, to my cost. 

SAol. He must, then, to the inne of oowrt tborfly Z 
was emoe of Clement's Inn. Blak„8Hen. IV.Tui a 


acquired from any external source; espeoially, 
nauve to the mind; instinctive: as, an limofo 
tendency to virtue or vice; innate ideas. 

There is a great deal of difference between an Iftnate 
law and a law of nature ; between something imprinted 
onour minds . . . and something that we, being IgDomnt 
of, mity attain to the knowledge of by the use and due ap- 
ifiloatfon of our natural faculuee. 

Loeke, Human Understanding, I* Hi* IK 
Now shine these Planets with substantial Burs? 

Does Itmate Lustre gild their messur'd Days? 

“ "w, Solo 


lomoo, L 

, weight, and fertility of the croaaed 
Lted to their poaseasing greater Innate 
vigour. 

Pamin, Croae and Bdf FertlUsation, p. 88K 

So fSr tan the mathematical Intuitions being innate, 
the majority ot mankind pass to the grave without a ana- 
pidon of them. Lmms, Preba. of life and Mind, L flSB 

Dryden knew Latin literature very well, but that Innate 
aceptlolam of hla mind wtaioh made him an admirable 
critio would not allow him to be subjugated by antiquity. 

Lowell, New Princeton Bev., 1. 164. 

2. Inbof.: (a)Bomeontheapexof tbegupport- 
ing part: as, an innate anther, which is one that 
dimctly continues and corresjponds to the apex 
of the filament, (b) Bom wiibin ; originating 
within the matrix, or within the substanoe of toe 
plant.-^IiUULte Idea, an idea which ariaea not Dram aea* 
anona experience, but nom the oonatitntion of the mind; 
an idea which the mind poaaesaes independently cl acnae- 
experience, thoughitmaynotbeoonaoionaflf it ompteo 
the oooaaion of sneh experience. TheqneetfonoftheeKia- 
tenoeof auohideaBiaamuoh-dlipated point In phfloioplqr. 
Their existence Is denied eqwolally by the foltovmia of 
Locke, who affirm that sense-ezperienoe la the somoe of iB 
ideas; thatwithoutthe aonaestbemindlsanimwrittan tab- 
let— fafrtila raea. None of their opponent^ howevia not 
even the Flatonista, who have attrimited acme of oar Ueaa 
to a reminiscence of a prevlona state of mtaenee, have 
maintained that there are ideas innate In the aenae that 
they are actnally in the ooniclooanem at bliQi, and do aot 
require any oooaaion to call them forth. KorataanronA 
on the other hand, carried the doctrine cf the tobuii laaa 
to such an extreme as to deny that thechameterof thefMI- 
Ings excited in ns by given excitationa dependa to acme ex- 
tent upon the nature of the mind. Aooindlngl|»tlMaaeaa 
strictly only differences of dagroe between the cptadcnief 

philosophers In regard to this mafetar. MEod - 

psychologists carry the beiM In innate Mail 

did any of ite older metaidiyaioaladvooates; I 

tude toward theqneetlon iaaradloilly dlffemitoB%lMta 

juagmenta, nntupon tne prtnanles and m etn o iii efoso#- , 
mmsclenoaeitah Z. Jh5om,Mie4,eto. Bealittawib 
InayMta (l-n£t'), v, t, [< kmate, bJ To T " 
or call into existeucc; intern. 

The FM lawaliNt Omuw. 
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to ■«>«»>” « *»"«««■« IlMdoadfllledtlMiMiMraoarb UOkt-i. 

IMir, BntflrtetniiMDt of Jamat L (ie04X lig. Bk 
In the true Nfard of tliOM innat&d Tirtaei^ and fair 
parti, whioh ao ttilta to oapraaa thamaelvea in you, I am 
raaolfad to antartala you to the beat of my unworthy 


How anparly 1 taught my brow to frown, 

When inward joy entoro^ mg haurt^junO^ ^ ^ 

For nearly two hundred yeare after the age of Taoltua 
very UtUe le known of the inmmal hiatory ol the Oerman 


manner ; by birth, 
timatnnftlil (in^nfit- or i-nat'nes); n. The qual- 
ity of beinff innate. Bailey, 
ilUUlttTt (fnfi'tiv), a, [< H- naHve^ after 
Inflate.] Matire or natural. [Bare.] 

All that love 

Which by Oina/fM duty I did owe her 
Shall henoeforth be converted into hate. 

Marlowe, Lnat’a Dominion, Iv. a 
And come innative weakneaa there muat be 
111 him who ooiideaoenda to victory 
Booh aa the JMent givea. and cannot wait 

Lowell, Abraham linodn. 


With Shakeapeare the plot ia an interior organiatn, in 
Joiiaon an external contrivaiioe. 

LowM, Among my Bobka lit ler., p. 198. 

Among the many noted orltioa and eaaiudata . . , there 
ia none who haa . . • iuatilled hla popularity by eompo- 
iltiona of moie ieOrinAo excellence than Thomaa Bablng- 
ton Macaulay. Whipple, Baa. and Bev., L 18. 

n. n. 1. The division of a tar£^t next to and 
outside of the center. See target, — 2. A shot 
whioh strikes the inner of a target, 
innarti adv, [MK. tnnere (s MHG. Innere); < 
inner, a, } Further within. 

Woldethey . . . letehompleyelnthcporohaand preaae 
^ ^ the BedSeee, ifl. 195. 


non ynnere. 


Imiatlirallyt (i-na{'9-ral-i), adv. Unnaturally. 

iimwinbla (l-nav^l-ga-bl), a. [= F. innavi- IlUlioraittitf-dkjwJ. jrME.,also<fircgf(ssOFri^. 
MUe 8 Sp. innomgwm s Pg. innavegavel s inrest 8 OHG. inndrM, Inn^osf, MBG. 

It. innavigdbOe, < L. innavigaMie, not naviga- “ 

ble, < la- priv. + navigabilis, navigable : see 
navigable,'] Not navigable ; unnavigable. 

If yott ao hard a toll will undertake, 

Aa twice to paaa the innaviyabU laka 

Jhyden, JBneid, vl. 804. 

pfvp. and adv. An obsolete form of Ini. 

ImiiBf, ft. An obsolete form of la»i. 

InnMtf, V. t, [< L. Inneefere, fasten together, 

< la, in, to, -f neetere, tio^ fasten ; of. annect, 


innereet, inneret, G. innerest, inneret s l>an. in- 
derst ss Sw. innerst) ; < inner + -esfi.] Inmost. 
Thllke cerole that la innereet or moat withinne. 

Chaucer, BoSthlua, Iv. proae a 

innerly (in'dr-ll), a, [s T>, innerlijk s MHG. 
G. innerlieh s Dan. inaerlig b Sw. innerlig; as 
inner + -Zyl.] Inward; deep-seated. [Bare.] 
So mature, ao large, and ao inneiiy was hla [Dr. W. H. 
Scott’a] knowledge that after hla death letters of sorrow 
came . . . Indioatiim that he was considered twice hla 
real age. J)r. J. Itrown, Spare Hours, 8d aer., p. 886. 


All, vv, -r ’nwiwrv, biu, la 

Iiuiarly(m'6r.li),«<lr. [<ME. Wy.lnwwdly 

(= inneriyk, intrhisWllyi^ Dan. inderJig, 


he suooeaalvely euJoyed) two annulets inneeted In his pa 
tamal ooat. Puller, Worthier Durham. 

imiir (in^Sr), a. and a. [< ME. Irnier, innere, 
^nrVjX AS. Imiera, Inara, inra, adj. (Inner, adv.) 
(as OFries. inre ss OHG. Inner, innero (also Inno- 
rOrOf innerero), MHG. inner, G. inner b Dan. In- 
dre 8 Sw. Inre), compar. of Inne. In, in: see In^.] 


excessively) ; < Inner + -Zy®,] Within; inwardly. 
[Bare.] 

The awerd of the lord . . . innerly fattld Iti. fnerotaa- 
tue eet Vulgate] it la with tabs of blod of lombia and 

of get (goataj. Wydif, laa. xxxiv. 6 (Oxf.). 

The white hardhaok, a cream-like flower, innerly blush- 
ing. S. Judd, llargoret, IL 1. 


vOTv B wmvf, uviupoA. Vi. wnQ. ui. seo vrt-.j mg. a. t/ttua, jpargorei, U* I. 

h Furtli®' inward ; interior: as, an Inner innemoret, adv, [ME., also innermare; < In- 
ohamber; the Inner court of a temple or palace: 4- -mere.] Further within. 


lug the Jailor to keep 
auch a charge, thrust 
Acta xvL 84. 


viiHiiMor, uuv vnvi 

opposed to outer, 

They east them Into , 
them safely : who, having reoelvi 
thma into the iniMr prison. 

2. Inward; internal; not outward: as, to re- 
fresh the inner man, physically or spiritually. 

This attracts the soul, 

Governs the inner man, the nobler pai^ 

Milton, r. IL 477. 


Wold come non innermare 
For to kythe what be war. 

Sir Perceval (ThonitonBom., e^ HsUlweUX 1. 1288. 

iimsnnoBt (in'^r-most), a, euperl, [< inner + 
-most.'} Furthest inward; most remote from 
the outward part. 

The words of a talebearer are as wounds, and they go 
down into the innermoet parts of the belly. l*rov. xviii. a 

ixmennostly (in'6r-m6st-li), adv. In the inner- 
most part or place. [Bare.] 

His ebon cross worn innermoctlj/. 

Mre, Browning, Aurora Leigh, v. 

pp. inner- 
, + nervus, 

^ . w To give nervous 

influence to; stimulate through nerves; in- 
Wlth $n inner voice the river ran.^^ ^ nerve : as, the facial nerve innervates the mus- 

srmn2mll^I)]rlng8wu. olo. of expression. 

6. Not otyriotts; dork; esoterie: as, an itmer The oUkotory guiitllon in tb. isnslllbmich would in. 
meaning*— Zniior apioal nervuiea in the anterior nervate the gllli, adductor muscle, mantle, and rectum, 
wings of certain Hymmoplera, two diagonal cross-velna Pi>ls which in gastropoda are innervated from the viaceral 
between the median wd submedian veins, inclosing the ganglia. Mneye, Brit., XVllL 106. 


Some o'erflowing rays. 

Streamed from the inner glory, shall abide 
Upon thy spirit through the coming dm 

Bipint, The IMe that la. 



apioal cell. 


Also called the 

ier. Sameashsfiehsfvl.— 

, See the nouns.— Inner marginal oeu. an 

1 ecU behind the first longitudinal vein, ud limited 

posterioriy by the second longitudinal, found in the wings 
of certain iKpMra.— Hmer margin ofihs wing, in en- 
tom., the part of the posterior margin extending fir 
base to the posterior angle or to the 8al 
therof these is preeent In the Hywenoptera . 
the edge from the base to the inner angle, whioh 


We not only dream of speaking and being spoken to, bat 
we actually t*n»froa/o the appropriate muscles and talk in 
our sleep. New Princeton Bev., V. 25. 

Hie digestive oigani are mainly innervated by the pneu- 
mugastrjes. Pop. Seu Mo., XXIV. 848. 


(i-ntev'), V, t.; pret. and pp. kmdpvod, 

mr.innerting, [8lt.lgiier8afg;a8ff^4-fi0rpe.j 
To give nerve to; invigorate; streng^en. 
iimeii (in^nes). n, [< Ini + -nm.] The condi- 
tion or state ox being in or within; inwardness; 
interioxity. [Bar^ 

Gravitation knows nothing of itmeev and outness. 

AffyU^ Nineteenth Century, XXIIL 168. 

It is the merrion only, the _posltion of Innest, which ia 
called lor. J. W, Bali Classic Bq^tlim, p. 109. 

Imwitt, a. [ME., also ffftneet; < Ini + -esth 
Gf. innereet, inmost.} Inmost. 

He hath oast awai hlse ymuetc thlngts. 

x. 9 (Puit.Il 

Ixmliolder (in'hSl^dSr), n. A person who keeps 
an inn or house for the entertainment of travel- 
ers; an Innkeeper; a taverner. 

You thall also Inquire whether . . . butchery fnn-koZd- 
ere, and victuallers, do sell that which is wholesome and 
at reasonable prioes. Haeoti, The J udiolal Charge, etc. 

Ko innholder, vinter, alehouse-keeper, common victual- 
ler, common cook, or common table-kemr shall utter or 
puttossle uponany Friday . . . 8y kind of flesh vtotuals. 

Privy CounoU (Arber'a Gamer, L aOOX 

The ** Licensed Victuallers' Association,” as the Guild or 
Trades society of iwn-holdert and keepers of puhlio houses 
Is termed, is a wealthy and powerful body. 

B. J, Hinton, Xng. Badical Leaden, p 816. 

inning (inking), n, [< ME. inninge, < AS. innung, 
a putting in, verbal n. of Inntan, put In: see 
infjV.,inn\v, Tho second sense is recent.] If. 
A bringing or taking in; an ixmathering, as of 
grain ; a winning or gaining. lueser Bedivivue, 

By the Ill-judged gaining or, aa tho old technical phraae 
i% {mUng, m two thouaand acres of marsh out of the sea. 

Campbell, Survey. (Latham) 

2. The time during which a person or party is 
in, or in action, in a game or an operation; a 
turn: usually (in Great Britain always) in the 
plural form, whether with a singular or a plural 
sense. Spccifleally— (a) In cricket, hace-baH, and simi- 
lar gamea as much of the game as ia played (1) while one 
aide is at the bat (in tills case often called ahaWinninge 
with reapeot to the next use), or (8) while each side In tom 
ia at the bat— that la, between the appearance of one aide 
at the bat and its reappearance. 

The Mkrylebone men played carelessly in their second 
inninge, but they are working like horsei now to save the 
match. T. Hughoe, Tom Brown at Bugby, U. 8. 

All-Muggleton had the first inninge. 

iXeftwns, l*ickwlok Papers, vU. 
(5) The term of offloe of a person ; the Ume during which 
a party is in power: more generally, any opportunity for 
activity or influence : u, it ia your inningt now. 

8. Land inclosed, whon recovered from the sea* 
Halliwoll. 

IhhIb. Bee ennis, 

inniteiu^t (i-nrton-si), n. [< L. inniten(t-)s, 
ppr. of inniti, lean upon, rest upon, < In, on, + 
niti, lean.] A resting upon ; pressure. 

The inmUeney and stresse being made upon the hypo- 
mochllon or fulciment in the deouaaation. 

Sir T. Browtus, Garden of Clyma II. 

Insiziont (i-nlk^shou), n. [< L. innitmte, pp. of 
Inniri, rest upon: uooinnitency,} Incumbency; 
a resting upon. Verham. 
innkeeper (in'kS^plir), n. The keeper of an 
inn; an innholder; a taverner; in Zaw, one who 
holds himself out to the public as ready to ac- 
commodate all comers with the conveniences 
usually supplied to travelers on their Journeys, 

The shirt, to aay the truth, stolen from my host of Saint 
Alban's, or the red-noae innkeeper ot Daventry. 

BAalr.,lHeii.IV.,iv.a 



lathepoateriorborderof the wing, formed by the jnnetion innsmtion^ (in-^r-v&'shqn), n, [s F, inner- 
^ ...w ^ . . .. , The act of in- 

ipply of 
of 


of the internal end submedian veins.— Imicr part or 
ydci, in miiflo, a voice-part intermediate between the 
hMImmd the lowest, os, in ordinary four-part music, the 

Mtoor the tenor.---Iiittar pedal, in apedalororgan- 

pointinaDtnnervoiee-pem Baeorgan^point.-^taMditpa- 

SSSnm. hmperidiumZlasuitaSDMr BameasInhnS 
jmae (which sen under ailer9iaZ)L--'in]i6rtnBla Seefn- 
fria-IgnL X and 8. Inner, Inward, Intenud, Interior, In- 
trimeio. Inner, internal, end interior ertpnmnrUjj^^ 
edtthaothefs moral /«itiw,aaaoompantive,lso|s»osed 
to eider; as^the outer door waa of oak, md the toner of 
Within the toner may be an inmoet or tonermoet. 
Itooppoaedtoottfteardcr etoWe. Anexamideof 
1 use of totaard In a phyidoal sense is : 

The toveretgn'st thing on earth 
Was parmaoetl for ea inward bruise. 

Skak., 1 Hen. IV., L a 
Jto em gr tiflppoaedtoetoemaf: as, the tofemoZ ammie- 
manliefahoase; antofernoZinJuiy; the to te m e d fires of 
MeiiuaiMlIeBtcrbltliat 
Msrbott^^: InleHWjieiisrslIyiqndiwtollM^ 
litSis|Mdl|laMe wltfato »: as, tha yp rsmed on Into the 


vaHon; < innerve + -aUon,} 1. 
nervating or innerviug; in physiol,, su] 
•ol; the seni 


in of inlmL Uiongh Ibim are appreoiabie dl 


nervous Influence or control; tne sending 
stimulation to some organ through its nerves. 

Counting requires a series of tonervaflDm, it not of ac- 
tual muscular contractions. Mind, XL 60, 

Unequal innervation of the two sides of the Itoe is com- 
mon. Mind, IX. 98b 

Derangements of function precede abnomslitles of 
Btmoture, hence the imwrvation must be at fault before 
the organ falls. Alien, and Neurol,, VI. 529. 

2. In anat,, the disposition of the nervous 
system in an animal body or any part of it.— 
mlhig or ssoflation of iBBsrvatlM a fedlng which 
Is supposed by many peydbologitta to aoeompany acta of 
Innervation, and to account In the ipaln for the lense of 
effort Othera deny that there is aay sense of effort apart 
tram ordlnaiy leniittoas from the part 
The eeneadone qf^norvaHoneooetitutaaunliometata 
there are appreciable differenoei cf de- 


OntUnes of JPtydhOL, p. US. 


< 

igno- 

eencia 8 Bp', inoceneia b Pg. innoeeneid b It. 
innocensa, innocensia, < L. innocentia, harmless- 
ness, blamelessness, nprightness, < innc»08n( t-)g, 
hannlesB : see Innocent.] 1 . Harmlessness ; in- 
noxiousness: as, the innocence of a neutral arti- 
cle ot diet in diBease.-*2. Freedom from moral 
wrong; untainted purity of heart and life; un- 
impaired integrity; sinlessness; artAessness: 
as, the innocence ot childhood; angelic Inno- 
eenoe. 

Is all the counsel that we two have shar'd, 

The staters' vows, the hours that we have cpent^ 
Wbra we have chid the hasty-footed time 
For parting us^O, is It all foigot? 

All school-days' msndsbip^ dffldbood tonossNsif 

hMOSm, M. H. D., Ill 9L 
Bcoeivehlm plesssaffy, dress up your Frae In Innovenva 
andSmilss; anudiiiemoiethe very want of Dliilmnlstioii. 

Congreve, Old Batohdor, ill 1. 
In Bden, ere yet tonsesnes of heart 
Had toded, poetry was not an 

Cowper, Tible-TSlk, L 888. 

8. Freedom from legal or gpeoifio wrong; ab- 
sence of paitioulargmlt or tuat; gniltlcflsness: 
asi the ]MnUK>Der proved hia Hmoeenos, 
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tmi notonthanippoiltloii of 
~ Lord fimn. 

absenoe of ille- 


tuftf or ; tbej Imre ooUd bookod toolli In 

botfi Jftfn, the MFMaM and tho hood plaM, Tbo 
term la oqnlTaleiit to ColuMna or Oolubi^crmia, md 
moat anakea baloug to thla group of ophldlana. 


Q-iiom4-ii£^tiim)» pL 

nata (-t|). [NL., neat, of LL. m nmk$ ahm, 

4..p^ ua > 1^,..^ .riar ,irfa%gmiT!ggi^ . 

** % imomoa^ hannleBs: see oreBoenoe of the three named bonee of whieh 

ianooiiou (UoJt^)?«. [« Sp. it. innoew, the ^anoh-bone, flank-bone, hip-bone, or oa 
le^ OP or senBe , i^^^oe op i^ocy. ^ innoeuuSt haiiaeBB, < <»- pr^. + noeuffg comb, it la temod of throe oonfluont bonoa. ihe mum, 

Be wutomtopieqM with a^ : tblaavoadheathe ! i laohlaiii,andpalila: it foiiiia,wimita fallow of the oppo- 

Bite aide and with the aaorum and ooooyx, the bony baain 
called the pdYla: and It fumlabea the aooket lor the femur 
or thigh-bone, thoa making the hip-Jolnt The two In* 
nomlnatefcrmthehlp^t^orpblvloaroli. Xnmaneaoh 
Innomlnatom la ai^onlM^ behind with the aaonun by the 
aacro-Ulac rynohondroala, and Joined In front ito fel- 

low by the publo aymmab- The lllao part la flattenad 
and ezpanalYe ; the laohiao and pubic |nM an narmw, 
and by their rami meet again to oboamaotlbe theobtniator 


ObqiAerd’a aon ; who haa not only hla fnnomiMe (which 
■eema muolO to Juitify him, but a handkerohieLand ringa, 
of hlib that ^Ina knowa 8hak„ "W. T., v. 2. 

6.Theblu6t,J9bt<gJoiifao0pni26a. See^ougfonfa. 
lllB00e&0y(in'{HBSn*8i)p ft.; pl.fnnoo09icfM(-siB} 


The Btate op quality of bemg innocent; inno- 
oenoe; an innocent tpait op act. 

If oner the nature of man be gluen at any tyme more 
than other to reoeiue gopdnea, It la In of yo^ 


nocttffg, 

harmful, < nooore, hurt: gee noconf.] 1, Harm- 
less; producing no iU effect; incapable of harm 
OP miBchief. 

A generoua lion will not hurt a beast that lies prcatrata 
nor ail elephant an ituiMuout oreature. 

Burton, Anat of MeL, p. 84a 

Tho doves and aqnlrrela would partake 
From hla itmoouauM hand hla bloodlosa food. 

Alaator. 

Under the guidance of a forester armed with an innoe- 
uotM gun. Lathrop, Bpanlah Vlataa, p. 117. 


yearei. AioA^ The Boholemaater, 

Buthlen stare tnmed In wn one's little tnnoofnetw of ^ ^ ^ .. i. 

heart. T. WUUhirop, OeoU Dreeme, xvl. Specifically-^ 2. In hmjpet, not venomous. 

llUlOCeilt(in'«-.ent),<».Midn. [< m «»i«o«w(, 

imoaent, < OR *(alB 0 P.) innocent tm Pp. fnno- manner; harmlessly; without injun- 

eentf ignooen as Sp. inoeente &a Pg. innocente ass eff^s. .... 

It. innooentef < L. tnyiooon^Mg, harmless, blame- Whore the salt sea m 

less, upright, disinterested < <»- priv. + wo- , Excursion UL 

cen(t.)s, Mr. of noeere, haam, hurt ; see nocenQ taaocirnsn^ (i-nok>ua-nM), n, TO. state 
L a. 1. Kee from aur quality that oaa cause " q«»Uty of bemg innocuous; harmlessnoss. 
nhvsio^ OP moral injury: harmless in effect; . Their ri)omlnloana’jin»oeuoi«fiai» in Ireland la aurerla- 

umoxiouse piSianlam which might have bidd on in Ireland as many 

Down dropp'd the bow ; the ihaft with braaen head othera did. Tka Omhiry, ZXXYIXI. 117. 

m M,d on the durt U, ^ ilUIOdatet (lu'o^t), O. *. [< L. ianodatvs, pp. 

I hope Boaroely amr man haa known me but for hla bene- ot innod^e ( > Pg. inno^r)^ with a 

or curaorily but to & i/Moeant ento^lnment nodure, < nodua ss P# kwof : see nodo. J 

Johfuon, To Mra. Thmlo, July 9, 1783. To bind up in or as if In a knot ; knot up. 

2. Free from any moral wrong; not tainted 
with sin; upright; pure: as, innoeent children; 



an innocent action. 

The aidloaa innoaeiilt Lady, his wish’d prey. 

Jfifton, Ckm&UB, 1. 674. 

3. Free from legal or specific wrong; guiltless : 
as, to be innoeent of crime. 

Of all this work the kyng waa Cnnoeanf, 

And of ther falaed no Uiing peraeyuyd. 

The more plte he Shnld be ao disieyuM. 

Oawrydaa (E. B. T. S.X L 957. 
1 am fnwoemt of the blood of this Jnat person : aeeye 
tolt 1£atzxvll.& 

4. Free from illegality: as, innocent goods car- 
ried to a belligerent.— -6. Artless; naive. 

Shall I tell you your real dhanotor? 
tnnooant fox ! C. Beade, * 

Gbauoer indeed made a very fii7M>e«wt 
tragedy and comedy when ho appU( ' 
poemi ending happily 


Thoae which aholl do the contrary we do innodata with 
tho like sentence of anathema. 

FvUer, Church Hist., IX. 11. 24. 

limoinlnable (i-nom'i-n^bl), a. and n. [< ME. 
innominahlcy < OF. innominabk as It. innomina" 
bilCf < LL. innominahiliaf that cannot be named, 

< L. in- priv. + ^nominaUliaf that can be named, 

< nominare, name; see nomnatCa^ I.t a. Not 
to be named; unnamable. 

And then namely of foole thyngs 

TaaUmant ofLovat L 

n. n,ph ^^Inexpressibles”; trousers. [Hu- 

moTouSeJ 

Tho lower part of hla dreaa represented innominablaa 
and hoae In one. Southey, The Doctor, p. 688. 

innomi- 
innomi* 

TfwvisB, UBriuoA^nn. nw »nrsvmvrc««>f>v. j Jktl UWUf. ! 

(a) Tne innominate or brachiocephalic artery; 


Outer (A) and tniwr (g) Surfkee of Right Human Inaemlnats I 
a, acetabulum ; a4 interior Inferior eplnoue prociee of Ilium i iw, 
anterior lupertor ipinoue proeeee of Ilium ; air, aurieulnr enriken Cor 
aitlculaeoii with oiicrum ; r, creet of ilium i i, Imhlum ; tf, Ulae Cone i 
f/, iliopectineal eminence; «, cotyloid notch i r. ohtunlor fbmmta t 
>, horfcontal runiui of puMi; /i, pooterior inferior eplniiue proeeio 
of ilium I pjt, pMterior luperior ■pinoue proeem of Uium t r. ^aa of 
iKhiumt fi tulioKwIty of lichium i rv. symphyiii Dubii. Betwaaa r 
and i to the lemer eclatic notch; between s andT/f to the greater 
Kiatlc notch. 



one Innominate, the right, arising from the b^lnning of 
the tnuiaverae pm of uie arch of the aorta, aaoending ob- 

» to the right for an inch and a half or two Inchea, 
riding opposite the atemoclavloular articulation 
Into the right suholavian and right common carotid ar- 
teiy. It rests upon the trachea behind, haa the left oom- 
mon carotid to Ita left and the right lung and pleura to 
its right, and la covered in front by the manubrium ator- 
ni, the light atenioclavlcular articulation, the origins of 
the aternobyoid and ateniothyroid musolea, the remains 


j or unhMpUy. 

A, W, Ward, Eng. Dnun. Ut, 1. 7. 

6. Simple; wanting knowledge or sense; im- from the' 
becile; idiotic. 

I can find out no rhyme to ''lady" but “baby,” an iimo- 
oant rhyme. Shak,, Muon Ado, v. 2. 

That same he la an innocent fool. 

JHek &tha Cow (Child’s Ballads, VL tWX 

7. Small, modest, and pretfy: applied to chil- 
dren and flowers. [OoIloq.J—- xnnoosst oo&vsy- 
anoe. Bee eonvayanea^mSyn, Gulltlesa apoUeaa Im- 
maoiuate^ slnleas, untdamabie^ blamelesa, multlesa clean, 
clear. 

.. n. *. 1. An innocent person, especially a 
little child, as tree from actual sm. 

Also in thy skirts la found the blood of the souls of the 
poor fnnoositto. Jer. IL 84. 

Oh, wicked men i 

An innoeant may walk safe among beasts ; 

Nothing aaaaulta me here. 

Baau, and FI, Philaater, iv. 2. 

2. An artless or simple person; a natural; a 
fdmpleton; an idiot. 

The dirieve'a fool, 

«ay him nay. 

Tlwn she hite me a blow o’ the ew, and caUa me /nnj- tachealoiig.”Sto out undw 

^ innoniilUbta^, w. Plural of innaminatum, 

8. Same as innooeneOf 0. [U, S.] innominate (i-nomM-nat), a. [as F. innomM 

silling hla bat with wild violetii^ aomd, and the frail, ^ • 

name Innooanta. 


foramen. The three parts of the oompound bone oome 
together at the acetabulum or cotyloid cavity. The main 
axis of the bone is in the direction of the iUomtlneelliiiik 
which forma the brim of the true pelvis. The right and 
left innominate bones are together called oaaa innomlnatn. 
Bee also cut under jMivfe. 

2. Something whose use and name are nn- 
known; a term used frequently in schedules and 
the like with respect to objects of antiquity, 
in nomine (in nom'i-nfi). [L.: in, in: noffiing, 
abl. of nomen, name: see nomenA 1. In the 
name (of a person mentioned).— 2. In medievai 
muaie ; (a) A certain kind of motet or antiphon : 
probably so called because onoe written for a 
text containing the words ** in nomine.” (b) 
Noting a fugue in which the answer does not ex- 
actly correspond to the subject ; a free or ** nom- 
inal” fugue. 


theanonyma: one of the great arteries arising innovate (in>vftt),ej pret. and pp. 

wch of the aorta. Inimuitlinebbat PPr- 


I a dumb fnnoMnt, that could not 
^ka*.,AU'BWell,lv.S. 


^ ^ innavatua, pp. of imia- 

vare (> It. innavare m Sp. Pg. Pr. innovar s F. 
innover), renew, < in, in, + noeare, make new, 
< novua s E. new : see novel Cf. ennewa"] Lt 
Imna. 1. To change or alter by bringing in 
something new. 

It Is objected that to abrogate or iniiovafa the Goipal 
of Christ, if men or angels ahould attempt it, were moat 
helnooB and enraed sacrilege. 

Hooker, Beoles. PbUly, UL 10. 
Wherein Moaea had fnnetioted nothing^ as some will 
Itaue him, neither in the letters, nor in the Language, hut 
vsed them as they were long before hla time. 

Purehaa, Tllgrimaga p. 4a 

2. To brii^ in as new; introduce or pezfonn 
by way of innovation. 

So that if any other do innouata and biyngeip a woorde 
to me afore not vaed or not hearde, I would not dlgprayBO 
it. J. UdaU, On LnkaTM 

Eveiy moment altera what la done, 

And itmoMfMr aome act till then unknoam. 

Dryden, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., xv. S77. 

n. intrana. To bring in something new; 
make changes in anything establisheat with 
on and sometimes in oefore an object. 

It were good . . . that men in their innovitlons would 
follow the example of time Itadt which indeed innaeatUh 
greatly, but quietly. Baeon, Innovationa (ad. 1887). 

Though he rHoraoe] fimotmtad little, he may JnsUy he 
called a great refiner of the Boman tongue. 

Dryden,Del of BpO. to Conq, of Gvaiiada,iL 

the 

_ ,fOt, 

aimeuinnomifM tmT Bameai innovation (in-f-vfi'shqn), n. [ua F. innomh 

innotidf^um.^JnMtt^ oo&traqt, eauso of ao- Non ss Pr. ennovaeio ss Sp. innovaoion sm Pg. 

In Eoni, innominate oemtr^ innoeaedo a It, innowukme,< LL. hMU>oaNo(fi-), 

. . . ’ . - 


under lung, (h) An innomixiate or bra^ocepha- 
lic vein; a vein which joins another to form a 
precava or superior caval vein, in man there aro 
two InnomlnatuL right and lefL each fonned primarily by 
the union of the internal Jugular with theaubolavian vein, 
and uBually receiving other veitia as vertebral, thyroid, 
thymic, mammary jporicardiac, and intercoataL especially 
on the left side. The right and the left vein differ muen 
in length and direction : the former is nearly vertical, ly- 
ing alongaide the innominate artery, and about an inch 
and a huf long ; .the latter cromea the root of the neck 
nearly horiaontally, passing In front of the oriirina of the 
three g^t branchea of the aortio anb, and is about three 
inchenoug. " ^ “ ' 


/»*-• 

i8p.Pg. innwninado ss It. innominate, < LL. 
innominatua, unnamed, nameless, < L. ^ ^v. 
+ nominatua, named: see nominate A Hav- 
ing no name; anonymous: in anal, specifl- 
oallynotingan artex 7 ,avein, andabone. See 

iwnominatat^ innominatum , — ivmfmiifise a 


The Bni, however, does Indhreetty fa ne aefa nnam \ 
British pnwtice. KkntgMtiy JBaa, B. 8., XXjfix. 9 


Jffarton Bniiand, The Hidden Path, p. 410. 

: a church festival celebrated in the Ro- 

I Anglican churches on the 28th of De- 

eemto, in oommemotmtion of the innocents murdered 
by Herod. Also called ffcljg Innoeenia and ChUdarmaa. 

-l^sam or IlMlfhtar Of tito the mur- 
der of the enUdren m Bethlncin by Hem, as recorded 

in WaL iL la __ 

innooeiltlv (in'^sent-U), adv. In an innocent wdaiiSled contract Some tranaaotlona more oomplex ^ i a rru* ^ 

manner tnannleimv: guilelesdv. ii*® ordinary claa a ca of oontracta were ttina termed, \ innovate, renew. BM iMM^te,} *• "J® 

Ahmwihm, innooaout: BM IwMoiMW.] The in- ■ainMmM«MdtodMln.t.(niewlil^liMiMitMiiMNao,- niinii Nfiiini ---> . -a.. 

noraotisarai^l theoolahrifoimi>rn.»-T.n- ugW w pafH- 

omoiis Mf|wiito: in •omo syrtons, one of thne <*2^ SShS'Im? jaf-HP: 

8«.,« Ja^aaaHaaHaaaaaomaH^J^^ 
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in praotioe or method ; Bome- imilimflrabilitv (i-nft^mg-ra-bil'ji-ti), n. [ss InobMmAoe (in-Qb-z6r'v{^), n. [mVfindb^ 
uoed intoeBtabliehed arrange- Sp. innumerahilidad ss Pg. tnnumerabUidade *s aervanee s Bp. Pg. ifiobaervaneiaf < L. ' ' 

ta* j ijuaa - j L *1 mi. AT D . . 


ft, Anorel 
thing new ini 
menm of anjr kind ; an unwonted or experi 
mental variation. 


If. innumerabilitd: as innumerable + •ity,'] The 
Htate of being innumerable* 


Zbere mii hirdly be dlioovered «ny ndioal or fanda* ill]111inerptbleji-nu'm§-r§-bl), a, [< ME. 
menUa altenttoni »nd innevationa In nature. merable, < OF. innumerahla, also innambrahlCf 

Boeon, Advanoement of Learning, IL 17a — * - ^ . 

Friyate pr op ert y , though an iwunationf may atm be a 
wlioleocmie ifiaovatioii. But an tnnowittoii it oertalntar ia ; 
the prcqiMrty of the tribe ia older than the property of the 
IndlYldail B. A. Freeman, Amer. p. 284. 


F. innombrable a Sp. innumerable b Pg. innu- 
mcravel as It. innumerabile, < L. innumerdbUiSj 
that cannot be numbered^ < ia- priv. 4* nume- 
rabiliaf that can be numbered: see numerable.'] 

am exc^, ^th thecrsdi. 

tort oonjent, of one oblmation for another, so ^enoe. indefinitely. yerv numerous, 

as to make the Beoond obligation come in the 


place of the first, and be the only subsisting ob- 
limtion against the debtor, both the original 
obligants remaining the same. Also called 
novation. — 4. In hot., a newly formed shoot or 
extension of the stem : used especially with ref- 
erence to the mosses, in which the new shoot 
becomes independent by the dying off behind 
of the parent axis. 

Iimovaitioiligt (in-o-yfi'shon-ist), n. [< innava^ 
Um -f -fof.] One' who fayors or practises in- 
noyation; a belieyer in or adyocate of experi- 
mental change. 

imumtiwo (in^o-ya-tiy), a. [< innovate •¥ 
'4ve.] Tending to bring in something new; 


less; hence, indefinitely, yery numerous. 

Bdholdyng them witb oonntenannce right ttsbiU, 
Hym Mmyd they were neplU innvimenMa. 

Gmeryd9a{l&. £. T. S.^ h 1968. 
Ye oedsn, with innumerable bought 
Hide me, where 1 mty never tee them more 1 

jr<ieeti,P.L,lxl069. 

ft. Not measurable by rhythmical numbers; 
unmusical; tuneless. [Bare.] 

The gratthoppert tpln into mine etr 
A imall innwnmMe tound. 

A. Lampman, quoted In Harper't Mag., LZXVIII. 822. 
■fiyn. L Vnnumbered, numberleta myriad. 
Innumerably (i-nu'm§-re-bli), adv. Without 
number; in numbers so great as to be beyond 
counting. 


inti^aoing or tending to introduce innoya- Innumeroufl (i-nfi'm^rus), a. 1st Sp. inniimero 

^ • .1 Tr J TA XT 


tions; ehaiaoterized by innovations. 

' Soma writen ara at to manner and diction, conserva- 
tive, while others are innovative. 

F. Bail, Mod. Eng., p. 27. 

ImiOFator (in^o-yfi-tor), n. [s= F. innovateur 
s Sp. Pg. innovador b It. innovatore^ < L. as if 
^innovator j < innovare^ renew: see inntmate.^ 
One who innovates; an introducer of changes. 

Mytdf 

AttaOh thee at a traltoroua innovator, 

A foe to the public weal. Shale,, Cor., ilL 1. 

fmoxloiia (i-nok'shus), a. [b Pg. innoasio, < h. 
innostuaf harmless, < In- priv. noxiua, harm- 
ful: see fioxiotMr. C£. innocuous.] Not noxious 


B Pg. It. innttmero, <li. innumeruSf numberless, 
countlesiL < in- priv. + numerust number: gee 
number. Of. numerous.] Without number; num- 
berless; innumerable. [Poetical.] 

In this dote dungeon of innumerotM bongha 

Milton, ComUB, 1. 849. 

At In a poplar grove when a light wind wakei 
A lltplng uf the innumoroue leaf and dioa 

Tennyeon, l*rinoeta 

innutrition (In-O-trish^Qn), n. [< + nnlri- 

tion.] Lack of ‘nutrition; failure of nonrish- 
ment. 


InneetritUm will afterwardt oauteproatratlon or panly- 
^ i™* of PtyohoL, 1 20. 

or harmful, doing no harm; innocuous: as. an Innutritions (in-f-trish'us), o. [< in-^ + wnfri- 
lw.«rteiwiug. 


Thrio eJ^g py race I that, innom^of blood, ^ 


Uous,] Not nutritious; deficient in nourishing 
qualines; supplying little or no nourishment. 

The innutrUUmM retiduum It eventually cast out by the 
way It entered. Busdoy and Martin, Elem. Biology, p. 90. 

innutritiYe(i-nfi'tri-tiy),a. [<inr^'¥ nutritive.] 
Not nutritive or nourishing; supplying little 
or no nutriment. 


fimodsiotM, teek their limple food. 

Pq|»e^Iliad.ziill8. 

InnOKionily (i-nok^shus-li), adv. In an innox- 
ious manner; harmlessly, 
innoxiousnen (i-nok'shus-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being innoxious; harmlessness. 
llUlUAteK V. t. [Iri'eg. < L. innuere, nod to, in- 
timate (see innuent)y + -afo^.] To intimate; 
signify; insinuate. 

At if Agamemnon would innuau that, at tbit tow (be- 
ing tptyed>it ftwe from Venna, to had he never attempted 
the manoDour of Briteit. Chapman, Iliad, ziz., Comment. ^ 

immUlons (i-oa'U-lnit), O. [<L.«»n«6«i«r,Tin. olmoilwia. 
glided. < <».- priT. + imWfa, a olond.] -lao. [Sp. Pg. It. < L. a., -*««»», 

from elonds: clear. Ploimt. [Bare.] neut.: Me-<»i,4««l.] The^nlB]i,Por^eBe, 

ia 1 1 "«- (in nfi'.6). [L. : in, in ; ntMc, abl. of Italian form of the suffix -ini, ^.i, ooeuiv 
atis, nut.] In a nutshell. in some nouns more or less current in Eng- 

UawfiBiiift (in-fi-en'do). [L.. abl. ger. of inau- lish, as in albino, bambino, casino, merino, etc. 
era, give a nod or sign, intimate, hint: see fa- laobedlencet (in^-be'di-en^, n,_ [< 'il^.inohe- 
wMiif.] 1, [L.] Intimating; insinuating; sig- diencc,<Ol,inohedien^ 


Ino (i'nd), n. Uj., < Gr. *Jv6, a sea-goddess, 
daughter of Gadmus and Hermione, also called 
Leuoothea.] 1. A genus of crustaceans. Ohen, 
1815.— 9. A genus of lepidopterous iuseots. of 
the family Zyymidm: synonyiiioiis with rro- 
eris. ir. E, Leach, 1819.— 3. A genus of cole- 
opterous insecto. Laporte, 1835.— 4. A genus 


vantia, inattention, < (LL.) inobseTvan^U)s, inat- 
tentive : see inobservant.] Lack of observance ; 
neglect of observing; nonobservanoe. 

Bresch ind inebeervance of oertain wholMome and pol- 
itic lawa for government. Bacon, The Judicial Charge. 

Inilddlty doth commonly proceed from negligenoe, or 
drowsy inotMTtiiificc and oareieameiA Bsrroic, The Creed. 

inobsenrancy (in-qb-sdr'vgn-gi), a. The act or 
habit of nonobservance; inobservance. 

Thia unprsparedneas and inobamanai of mind. 

Bodgrnm, quoted in Pop* Sot Ma, XXXIY. 727, note. 

inobaemuit (in-ob-z6r'y§nt), a. [b Sp. Pg. 
inobservante, < LL. inob8ervan(t~)s, inattentive, 
unobserving, < L. in- priv. + obaervan(t-)s, at- 
tentive : see observauQ Not taking nouce ; not 
quick or keen in observation ; unobservant. 

If they are petulant or nnjuat, ha perhapa haa been 
inobeervant or imprudent bfp, Bura, Worka xxiU- 

inobaervation (in-ob-z^r^v&^shon), n. [b f. 
inobservation/ Min~8 + observation.] Neglect 
or lack of observation. [Bare.] 

Theee wrlteri are In all thia guilty of the moet shame- 
ful inobaervatian, Shud^ord, The <3reation, p. 118. 

Inobtmsiye (in-qb-trd'siv), a. [< ith^ + ob- 
trusive.] TJnobtrusive. 

inobtrnidyely (iu-Qb-trb'siv-li), adv. Unob- 
trusively, 

inobtmfdveneu (in-Qb-trd'Biv-Des), n, Unob- 
trusiveness. 

Inocarpee (l-n^kEr'pf-5), n. pi. [NL. (Bei- 
chenbaoh, 1841), < Jnoearpus + -cm.] A section 
of plants of the natural order LeguminoaoB, in- 
cluding the genus Jnttearpus. This arrangement 
is no longer accepted, the genus Jnocarpus be- 
ing referred to the tribe Lalbergiem. 

inocaipin (i-n^kHr'pin), n. [< NL. Tnocarpua, 
< Gr. Zc (Iv-), a fiber, nerve, lit. strength, force 
(orig. B L. eis (vfr-), force: see vim), + 
Kamrdc, mit.] A red coloring matter con- 
tained in the juice of Jnocarpus edulis, a tree 
growing in Tahiti. 

Inocarnns (i-np-kar'pus), n. [NL. (Forster, 
1776), < Gr, Zf (Iv-), a fiber (see inwnS), + icapwdg, 
a mdt, in allusion to the fibrous envelops.] 
A small genus of plants of the natural order 
JjeffuminoscB, tribe jJalbergiew, type of the old 
section Inocarpem, They are large unarmed treei, 
with unifoliate conaceoui leavee and yellow floweri In az- 
illaiy ipikee. Only three epeclee are known, nativea of the 
Pacific lilanda and the Indian archipelago. /. eduZic, the 
Fiji chestnut, which la a large tree, f umiinee aeeda that are 
much prised as food by the natives of the Indian arohi- 
roasted they taste not unlike oheetnuti. 


in- 


t Sp. Pg. inobediencia 


nifying: a word used at the l^eginning ofli'n ex- 
plsnatory parenthetical clause in Latin (Middle 
Latin), and still occasionally in English, plead- 
ings, introducing the person or thing meant : as, 
he (imiaeiMlo the plaintiff) did so and so.— 9. n.; 
pi. innuendos or innuendoes (-ddz). An oblique 
bint; an indirect intimation about a person or 


= It. inobbediensia, < LL. inobtedientia, inohan- 
dienUa,< inoboBdien{t-)s, not obedient : see inohe- 
dient,] Disobedience; neglect of obedience. 

I hadde In custom to oome to scole late; . . . 

Woz obstynat by inobadianoe. 

Quoted in Babeai Bode (E. B. T. 8.X Pref., p. zliv. 
Ther is inabedienee, avauniynge^ ypociisie, despit, arro- 
Cha/uoar, Parson’s TSle. 

indbe- 


polago. When l , 

The Jnioe yields the red coloring matter inocarpin. 

Inoooupation (in-ofc-fi-pa^ 9 D), n. [b F. 
occupation! as in^ -f- occupation.] Lack of 
occupation. Sydney Smith, 

InoceramilE (i-no-ser'srmus), n. [< Gr. k (Iv-), a 
fiber, H- sipayog, a tile, shell ; 
see ceramic.] A genus of fos- 
sil bivalve moUusks of the 
family Aviculidee, character- 
istie of the Cretaceous pe- 
riod. The genus was founded by 
Sowerby. The shidl has a long 
straight hinge furnished with nu- 
merous ligamentary pita and the 
form Is ovsl or oblong with prom- 
inent umbones. The intemai layer 
of the shell is nacreous and the ez- 
terual thick, prismatic, and flbroua 
Numerous species are described. 



ganoe, impudencei, etc. 


Purine your trade of scandal ^dUng^ . . . 

Your iakwmdoaa, when yon tell us 
That Btdla lovea to talk with fellowa 

Bic(ft,atella's Birthday. 

Wlmt is the universal aenae of want and Ignoranoeb but 
the fine amiMiulo by which the aoul makea Ita enormoua 
claim T Bmaraon, The Over-Soul. 

Solomon'i ProvertNL I think, have omitted to say, that 
aa the aore palate findeth grit, ao an uneasy consciousness 
heareth iwtneendoaa. Oaorga EMot, Mlddlemanih, 1. 827. 

8ae JUuft, v. t (end of comparison). 

taaMOftt (in'^h^t), a. [< li. <tm«m(f-)«, ppr. 
tt im n um, a nod, nod, intimate by a nod 
oriiijpj, hi^ < ^ in, to, + « Or. |nob«teanoei, n. [ME. imleiiKaunee,< OF. ino- 

seei^] Conveying a bint; inrinnaUng; beimanoo, disobedlenoe; as <a-» + obeioanoe.] 
■igliilieuit. Diaobediencc. JFvelif 

iMrit gn'^-it), II, rEs]di|^, lit. the people.] InoboiBaatt, a, [MB. inoheiaant, < OF. inoheia- 
The Bfitive name of tiie Eskimos. «mf, disobUient; as ifh» + obeiaant.] Dis- 


Numerous species are aescriDeo. 
inoealability (in-ok^q-la- 
biri-ti\ It. [s F. inoculabiliti! as inoculdble 
+ 4ty.l The character or state of being in- 
oculable. * 

ThefhocuhiMlfty of tubercle. 

Attsein Flivi, Pnot of Medicine, p. 41. 


L ob^^'oS^t W inoculable (inK)k'u.l,^bl), a. r< toooaKof.) + 

bbedient ^ ' ^ Capable of lAin^ Inocj^ted, as a pe^ 


Jn-vbad4ant to holy ohurcbe and to hem that ther soruen. 

PUraPkvman {C), vii. 19. 
Inobadiant Is be that disobeyetb for deapit to the oo- 
mandementi of Qod and to biae sovereyns and to his 
goustly fader. Chauaar, Parson's Tale. 

nobe^ntlFf (in-p-bd'di-ent-li), ads. In a dis- 
obedient manner; disobediently. 

Whom I have obstinately and inobadianUu offended. 

Bp, Burnet, Ulat Beformation, an. ifiSfi. 


CUiVUl/ i 

doi^apaAcffthemaalvaabytfaeiiraeso obedient. WyeUfo 
r«i them by forelgiian, but ^ 


ly lAvcn the 

m PiiMift. that ia *9ia petaila,* aa 
ahrpew SB tha iMo of £0 earth. 


£5 Inobaarrable (in-gb-sdr'vf^-bi), a, [< fa-* + 
dbeervable,] Incapable of being direotiy ob- 
ftMarMyftMr. served even with the aid of instruments. 


son, or of being commumcated by inoculation, 
as a disease. 

inoeulax (in-ok'4-lto), 0 . [< L. in, in, -f ocu- 
lus, eye: see ocu/ar,j In eafom., within the 
compound eyes : said of the antennas of insects 
when they are inserted in notches in the inner 
margins of the eyes, which partly surround their 
bases, as in many Cerambycidm, 

Inoenlata (in-ok^u-lat), v, t, ; pret. andpp. inocur 
lated, ppr. inocuthUng, [< ME. inoculate, < L. 
inoeulatus, pp. of inoculare, inm^ an eye or 
bud of one plant into (another^ implant, < in, 
in, + ooulus, an eye: see ocular. Ct. ’inoeule 
and ineye.] 1. To graft by budding; insert a 
bud or germ in, as a tree or plant, for propaga- 
tion. 

In Aprill flgtroon iaoeulate 
Magrbeot be there as drie IsiidM be. 

FeUadtua, Husbondrie (E. B. T. fiX p. W. 


b 10 imomAtnu onr old itook Imt wo dun 
It SMk,y Hamlet, Ui 1, 119. 

Henoe— 2. To intsroduoo a foreign germ or ele- 
meutinto; spedfleallj^toimpregnatewithdis- 
eaae by the insertion of Tirae; treat by inocula- 
tion for the purpose of protecting from a more 
malignant form of the oisease : as, to inacnUate 
a person for the smallpox: often used figura- 
tively. 

Inocuatioil (in-ok-^-lft'shpn), n. [< ME. inoou- 
laohn s F. woeiilUiitim ss Sp. inootSooion a Pg. 
Inocttlo^dbsBlt. <iioottlaei(m0,<LL.ifmca{aHo(ii-), 
an inoculating, ingrafting, < L. inoeularef pp. in- 
oeulatua, ingraft, implant: see inoeulatelj 1. 
The act or practice of grafting by budding. 

Howe bare Z made inoculaoton 
Of pere and appnltree; the eiperienoe 
HatbjBrerod wel. 

JPoUadluu, HnatMmdrie (B. E. T. 8.)^ p. 166. 

Fmlt oomeo ilowbr from the kernd, but aoon by inoeu- 
UUiion or incision. Bacon, H^oal Fables, iv. 


Hence— 2. The ingrafting of any minute germ 
in a soil where it will grow; especially, the act 
or practice of communicating disease by intro- 
ducing tlurough puncture infectious matter into 
the tissues; ihe introduction of a specific ani- 
mal poison into the tissues bv puncture or 
throimh contact with a wounded surface; spe- 
cificafly, inetcdf., the direct insertion of the 
virus of smallpox in order, by the production 
of a mitigated form of it, to prevent a more 
severe attack of the disease in the natural way. 
The operation was introduced into Europe from the East 
by Lady Mary Wortlw Montagu, and was first performed 
in London in 172L It was supinveded about 1800 by the 
milder and more successful practice of inoculating with 
vaccine virus. Beeaooojnatfon.— Inoculation Of grass- 
lands, in agri., a process for securing a luxuriant growth 
of grase, consisting in preparing the soil as if it were to 
he seeded down with grasa-eeed, but covering it first with 
small fivgtscnta of turf taken from the best dd pasturo- 
land, after which grass-seed mixed with clover in the or- 
dinsiy way is acattered over the surface, and the field Is 
rolled to press down the pieces of sod and preai in the 

inooulativa (in-ok'$-l^tiv), a. [< inoculate + 
’4ve.] Pertaining or relating to inoculation; 
iuoculatory. 

Ooltivation of spores of molda etc., is . . . found to 
cause a depreciation of their inoeulaHvc efficacy. 

Pdp.8eLMo.,X}Lm. 

The few inoauiaHve experiments that have been made 
upon monkeya have been uniuoocsaful. Bdonce, XI. 140. 

inoculator (in-ok't|l-la-tgr), n. [=s F. 4iiocu/a- 
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ImiffaiuriiTaly (In-g-fen^siv-li), aOo. In an in- 
offensive manne^ without giving offense ; in a 
manner not to offend, disturb, or disptease. 
inoirenaiyaiieaaCin-^fen^siv-nes),^ ^equal- 
ity of being inoffensive; harmlessness. 
inoffldal (m-g-fish^ftl), a. [a F, inoffidel; as 
+ oj/teku,'} Not official; destitute of offi- 
cial character or authority; unofficial: as, tn- 
offictal intelligence. 

It raised him into a new moral power in the state ; an 
inoafiotal dictator of principle. Bvcrcit, Orations, I. 616. 

tnoffioially (in-g-flsh^|d-i), adv. In an inofficial 
manner; without official character or authority, 
inoffidoua (in-g-fish'us), a. [s F. inoffideux b 
S p. inofieioao s Pg. inoMeioso b It. inojlcioao, 
inoffiaiosof < ML. inoMeiosue, contrary to duty, 
harmful, < L. ith priv. + offlohauH, dutiful, of- 
fioious: see offleious,) Begardless of the ob- 
ligations incident to one’s office or position; 
contrary or inattentive to duty. [Bare.] 

Up. thou tame river, wake ; 

And from thy liquid limbs this slumber shake ; 
Thou drown'st ^aelf In innigUiout sleep. 

B* JwMon, K. .himea'i Coronation Entertainment 
Let not a father hope to exonse an inOj/Uttoui disposition 
of his fortune by alleging that ** every man may do what he 
wffi with his own." Paioy, Mcnral Fhlloik, III. ill. 6. 
Inofflclous testament or wUL a testament or will dis- 
poring of property contrary to^e dictates of natural af- 
fection and to just expectations, 
inogen (in'^jeu), n. [< Gr. Ic 0^)* nerve, fiber, 
+ producing: see ifen,J Ahypothetioal 
complex substance which is assumed by certain 
physiologists to decompose in the muscular tis- 
sue during contraction, yielding carbonic acid 
and lactic acid and a nitrogenous body, and to 
be re-formed during repose, 
inogenic (in-o-jcu'ik), a. Of or pertaining to 
inogen. 

inoirt, t Same as enoil, Davies, 

If it [the ofl] be wanting, that king is yet a perfect mon- 
otwlthstandiiig, and Ood’a anointed, is well as if ho 


tug, not eiqieeted, < <«• priv. + eptnaM, pp. of 
ppinari, suppose, expect: see opine,] tmox- 
peoted. 

Oasuall and inopinato eases, is wonnda poyioiis,hiini- 
ings, plagues, and other pcpuiar harmes. 

TimSykonkouic,7efKS, (Laikaok) 

inopporiotto (in-op-gr-tfinO> a. [s F. intjppor^ 
iun ss Sp. ittoportuno b Pg. It. inopportimo, < 
L. in<^oriuHue, unsuitable, < in- pnv. + op- 
portunus, suitable: see opportune^ Not op- 
portune; inoouvenient ; unseasonable; unsuit- 
able; inappropriate; unfit. 

Ood at first makes all alike : but an Indtipoaed body, or 
an Oioti 2 X>ritme education, or evil oustoma tuperindnee va- 
rie^ and difference. Jor. Tatfi/uv, Worka(M 1886X L SOS. 
■Bvn. Untlmelv. melanraiiQe. 

inopportunely (in-op-gr-tfin^L^. In an in- 
opportune manner; unseasonably; atanineon- 
venient time. 

InoppofftlinenoBS <in-<m-givtun^neB), «. The 
character or quality of being inopportune. 

The inapj^uniinm of the propoeal at a time of lor> 

S ir, when the rebellion, too, In Irriand waanotoom- 
suppreaaed, was the main argiiment of Fox and 
owers in opposition at Westminster. 

QuartoHyBon, CfXLV. 619. 

inopportnnity (in-op-gr-ta'ni-ti), «. [a F. 
inojiportunite b Sp. inoportuntdad b It. int^ 
portuniid; as inopportune + after op|Nir&- 
nity.] Lack of opportuneness; unseasonable- 
nesB. [Bare.] 

hidden under the buriiri of i 


The light. . . 

henrioti or tfiopfK»rft«n<ty, flames forth at fitting b 

rifmtMWria,p.Mfi. 


4ffoh notwll 
waainoOed. 

lomef, A 


teur ss Sp. Pg. inooulador', < L. inoculator, an 
ingrafter, < inoculare, ingraft: see inoculateJ] 
A person who or a thing which inoculates; 
one who or that which propagates by inocula- 


Sirype, Granmer, 11. 1. 
lie of n»m. 

, 18 (i-no-mi-»6't^z), nl pi, [NL. (Mar- 
tins, 1817), i Gr, Iq (iv-), a fiber, + *pl- 
uiKf/ref, a mushroom.] A former division of 
liyphomyoetous fungi. 

inoperablo (in-op^e-ra-bl), a. [< in-B + opera. 
hie,] That cannot bo operated on. [Bare.] 
The treatment of inoperable uterine oanoer. 

Medical Newt, XLVIIL 462. 

inoporatioilf (in-op-e-ra'shgn), n. [< LL. as if 
^iHopcraiio{n-\ < inoperari, effect, produce, < L. 
in, lu, + oporari, work, operate: see operate,] 
Agency; mtimate influence; inworking. 


inopprOBBive (in-g-pres'lv), a. [< <n-8 + qp- 
prrjtsive,] Unopnreasive; not burdensome, 
inopulent (in-op^-lent), a. [< in-B -f cpukmt] 
Not opulent; not wealthy; notaffiuentorrioh. 
inorb (in-6rb'), v. t, [< in-B + orb,] To form 
or constitute as an orb. 

Sceptred genius, eye 4iior5sd, 

Culminatliig In her sphere. 


Holy rrilcs ... are inoeulatore ot all manner of oon- 
tegiouB diseases. Sir S, W. Baker, Heart of Africa, p. 62. 

inocnlet, O. t, [ME. inoeulen, < OF. (and F.) 
inoeuler b Sp. Pg. inocvktr ss It. inooehiare, in- 
oeulare, < L. inoculare, ingraft: see inoculate.] 
Same as inoculate, 1. Ptutadius, 

Inodiatet (In-d^di-at), v, t, [< ML, Hnodiatus, 
pp. of Hnodiarc, > It. inodiare, innodiare (rare), 
bring into hatred, make hateful, annoy, \ L. in, 
in, -r odium, hate : see oditm. Of. annoy, ult. 
< ML. ^inodiare.] To make hateful. 

Ood intend^ in the calamities which he inflicts upon a 


upon _ 

operation at that Holy Spirit from wi 
and every perfect giving, pmceedeth. 

Bji, ttoll, kemedy of D 


inodoratet (in-5'd^r&t), a. 
Inodorous. 


[<<n-8 + od/orate,] 


Whites are more inodorate (tor the most part) than flow- 
en of the same kind coloured. Bacon, Nat Hist., 1 607. 

inodoroUB (In-SMo-rus), a. [ss F. inodare b Sp. 
inddoro b Pg. It. inoaoro, < L. inodorus, witn- 
out smell, < ill- priv. -b odor, smell: see odor, 
odorous,] Destitute of odor; having no scent 
or smell. 

The white ot an agg Is a vlsoona . . . inodcfoue liquor. 

AfMAnri, Allmente. 

inodorouBiieBB (in-d'do-ras-nes). n. The state 
or quality of being inoaorous ; absence of odor. 

inoibllBiTB (in-g-fen'siv), a. [b F. inqffensif= 
Sp. inqfensho b Pg, inoffensivo; as in-s +• offen- 
me.] Not offensive ; ^ving no offense ; doing 
no harm ; not causing disturbance or uneasi- 
ness; free from anything of a displeasing or 
disturbing nature; as, an imtffenswe animal; 
inoffensive remarks. 

For drink the grape 

§be omdiea inofeneive must, and meatbs 
From many a beny. Jriiton, P. L., v. 845. 

TBlotma, the moat popular preacher of that ago, and In 
vmsamatbouunninJSSwtm^ 

Mao m day, Hist. Bug., vl. 


Bp. ttoll, Bcmedy of Discontentment 1 25. 

Inoperative (in-op'e-r^tiv), a, [< 4»-8 -f ope- 
rative.] Not operative or operating; destitute 
of activity or of effect; inert: as, laws rendered 
inoperative by neglect; inoperative remedies. 

I do not want to issue aclooumont that the whole world 
will lee must necessarily be inciieraUve,lViio the Pope's 
hull igalnst the comet ! Lincoln, in Baymond, p. 218. 

Inopereular (in-g-p^r'k^-l^), a, [< in-B -l- oper- 
euMr,] Same as impercuiate, Sir It, Owen. 

Inopercnlata (in-^p6r-kfi-la'<A), n. pi, [NL., 
neut. pi, of inqpercufatus, without an opercu- 
lum: see inoperculate.] A division of Pulmo- 
nifera containing those univalves the shell of 
which has no operculum, such as snails. Most 
of thesh moUuskt are iiioperoulate, as the families Heli- 
etdm or snails, Limaeidai or rings, Ltmnmtdm or pond- 
snails, and others. In many ipeoies which hloernate, 
however, there la formed a temporary operculum called 
the eptymragm. See OpeteuUUa. 

inopercillate (in-o-p^r'k^-lftt), a, [< NL. ino- 
percidatus, < L. iit- priv, + operculatus, covers 
ed: see osculate.] 1. Having no true oper- 
culum, as a snail ; specifically, of or pertaining 
to the Inopereulafa, 

The rest [of the Pulrnonifora] are inoperoulate, and some- 
shell-less. F.iMPotitfiMiiii,MoUnsca(1876),p.286. 


inordert, V, t. r< in-3 + order.] To order; 
arrange. Eoweil. 

Inordmacy (in-fir'di-n^si), n. [< inordina(te) 
+ -6;f.] The state of being inordinate; a ffo- 
ing beyond prescribed order or proper bounos; 
disorderly excess; immoderateness: as, the in- 
ordinaey of desire or other passion. 

Tia I say, great odds, but that we riiould be oairled to 
inordinacy, and exceed the boundi the divine lawa have 
set us. OUmvUlc, Pre-existence of Boola IL 

inordiiumoyt (in-fir'di-nan-si), n. Same as in- 
ordinacy. Davies. 

inordinate (in-6r'di-n&t), a. [s OF. inordonS 
ss Sp. inordenado b It', inordinate, < L. inordi- 
natus, not arranged, disordered, irregular, < 
in- priv. + ordinatus, pp. of ordinary, nrruige, 
order: see ordinate, order, v.] Beyond pre- 
scribed order or proper bounds; not adequate- 
ly limited or restrained; disorderly; exces- 
sive; immoderate: as, inordinate demands; in- 
ordinate vanity: rarely applied to persons. 

Msroni Antonins . . . was indeed a volnptncmi man, 
end inordiTtate, Bacon, Love (ed. 1887). 


Bin this ie from your wi 

When did you there keep such inordinate hounf 
Oo to bed late, start thrioe, and call on me? 

Ftctchor (and another), Noble Gentleman, IL 1. 

Much inoapaolty to govern was revealed in this inerrii- 
notf pairion u> adminuter. 

Motley, Dutch Hcpablic, IL 618. 

IBB^^lai^lirgpnrt lw^.rt^ 

In whioh the order of statement of the termi is meguiar. 
inordinately (in-6r'di-n|kt-li), adv. In an in- 
ordinate manner; excessively; immoderately. 

The oommons thonght they had a right to the thtnga 
that they inordinately sought to have. 

Latimer, Bermon bef. Bdw, VL, 1660. 

inordinateneBB (in-dr^di-nflt-neB), n. Inofdl- 
naoy: immoderatenesa; excess. JE^p. Han. 
inordlnationt (in-6r-di-nft^riign), w, [s It. ia- 
ordinasione, < LL. inordinatioifh), disorder, ir- 
regularity, < L. inordinatus, disordered: see 
inordinate.] Irregularity; deviation from role 
or right; inordinateness. 

Some things were made evil by a aaparindaoed prohibi- 
tion, as eating one kind of fruit; some things wore evil 
by itwrdination. Jot. Toi^, Woike(ed. UW), L 10, Pirsl 

InOManie (in-fir-gan'ik), a, [b F. tnorgymlmte 
s Sp. inoTffdnico = Pg. It. inorpanico; as ShB 
+ organic^ 1. Noli organic; not organiied; 
specifically, not having that orsnuiisation which 
characterizes livhig bodies. See organic and 
organism. 

The horiaontel linei at sufMe deoeialioa break 


r wonted course at home: 


2. In hot, not provided with an operculum or 
lid. 

Also inopereular, inoperculated. 
inoparcnlated (in-^pOr'k^-lft-ted), a. Same as 
inopereulate. 

inoyinablet (in-o-pl'na-bl), a. [< OF. inopina- 
hie as Sp. inopimhlci b Pg. inopinavel ss It. ino- 
pinabile, < L. inopinabilis, not to be supposed, 
< in- priv. + optnabilis, Giat is supposed, im- 
aginary, < opinari, suppose: see ^ne,] Not 
to be expected. Latimer, Works, i. 476. 

in-op'i-n&t), a. [b Sp. Pg. ingpi- 
<to, imtgpinato, i L. inopina- 


iurionB^ upon the vertleal Itaei of the wliidowa, and fka 
mhlyfUg anaa^ 


fonniM t 


0. A Nerfea, caiodi-bBlIdliii to Middle Asia, p. 1 
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Bjtt (Oomte udl ■pmMn MW »wlrtto n jm hw laodo (1-nos'ik), a. [Appar. < *tHoae (< Ghf. 

If (to.), ttwngth, fo>M, ]ie%, flto, + + 

A wx j jv • ^,] In cftem., a void used oslTin the follow 
9. produced bjr pr^^: ra lug phrase^lioate aeUl > n*n.e ^T«n b, UeUg to 
oraanio oon^und.— 3. In phUoLf of unintend- u Mid found in the tnoSSMlquor of tho pnmantion of 
ea or aooidental origin; not normally devel- croutlnefnmiflMh-jttloe. itiexietenoeaen definite com- 
oped: as, the distinctions of lead and ted, of . P®®?? 


VllOUi we, WV UIVIfUIUVlUUB UA WUt* »UU *OU, UA , , . I ft -a A 

19^ and wen, of uw and were, which are of inoaite (in'^it), n. 

phonetic origin; or the i of Ft, vieni (L, eenff), clia™^sub8tance^(CoHi20j 2H2O) ^Ojwd 

as compared with that of maie (L. magie), * 

—XnorgSllie Chamiatqr, the branch of ohemtitiiy which 
treaii of thoee eabatences which do not contain oai> 


+ over.] If. 
r to an. 

jeot; close: opposed to onf-oeer. [BcotohJ 


in the muscular substance of the heart and in 
the lungs, kidneys, brain, etc. it has been found 

_ . ill the urine In come casea of riucoauria and of albuminu- 

hon. Fonnerij organic chemistry tmted of aubstanoea ria, and it exists also in several plants. It is very sweet, 
produced by animal or vegetable organisms or formed by and doea not undergo alcoholic fermentation, but yields 
metamorphoses of such organlsnia which Invariably con- lactic Mid when fermented. 

mined carbon, and usually both hydrogen and oxraen, Inoiudltu a., n., and ade. An obsolete form of 
while nitrogen was present in very many of them, xhey cnoSak 

opinion that onnuiio substances could be produced only Also; besides. WtihaUt.'^U, Nc 
^ a force peouflar to living organisms, called vital finrot. 

But aiiioe maiv so-called organic compound! have been 
made •rtifluialJ& from inorganic materials, the distinction §JJ® f 

has disapiN^ Organic chemistry is now the chemistry « ml 

of carbon and all its compounds, and Inorganic chomlstrv '^es» P* **• 

Is the chemistry of aU other elements andcompounda. l&-0V6r (in'd^yfir), a. Same as My, 

[< t9i-3 + or- in OTO (in d'vd). [L. : in, in ; imo, abl. of ovgw, 
Boyle, an egg: see orum.^ In the egg; iu an inchoa- 

adv. Without tivo state. 

organs or oraahization. iliowor (in-d'fir), adv. Same as ithover, 

laorguiBftbM, inorganigatlon, ote. See inor- inozidlgablo (in-ok'si-di-za-bl), a, [< te-3 + 
gamzablef etc. oxidizable,’] In che^n,, that cannot be oxidized 

iBorgaaityt (In-Ai-mn'i-tl), «. [Inog. < in- J O 

organ(ie) + -ito.] The quality or state of be- inozidlnd (m-ok si-dusd), a. [< i»-S + oxid- 
iti g inorganic* ised,} Not oxidized. 

This is a sensible and no inconsiderable argument of . .T*'* newly-fonnod pigment is separated from the fnoz- 
the iemaniiu of the souL copper by washing on a sieve. 

^ ^ Broiwi«.EdIigio Medici, i.3fl. ITormAop ilece^ptt, 8d ser., p. 411. 

llU«gaais»Me(in.dr'eft-ni-a,-bl),a. [<<»J+inp-. For worts formerly so 

oraanitable,'] Not oiganisable; Inoapablo of l^FWabota (In pft^raVW^), n. [< f»(sor(6ed) 

haig oiganized. Also spoiled imrganiaaUe, , "*■ iwraltoto.l An lasonbed parabola. 

Mni i. «xpo.«l to of «»ml. and *apaiW. «. [< if +P«rt.-\ An inward part, 

hyperemia, the latter being someUmes accompanied by ... *py brmk quickly ; 

ofganlaabie or imrganitattU exudates. And shew my Wends my fa^porfr, lest they thlnk 

E. C, ifann, fkychol. Med., p. 84. I have betrayed them. B, Jomtm, Catiline, lit 1. 

4f^Arga.viiwa.i;iAfi (In-dr^gan-i-za'shpn), n. [< In partibns infiitoUum (in pfir^ti-bus in-fi-dfi^ 
la-Sr 4. organisation.’\ The state of being unor- li-nm). [L.: <a, in ; partihm,a\>\. pi. of 2 >ar[U) 8 ^ 


iBVIMt 

hte.] In a potantifil state of being: n^t yet 
actually existing, but ready to come into exie- 
tenoe when certain conditions are folflUed. 

in potentia (in pf-ten'shi}). [L, : fri, in;. po- 
tentida abl. of potenMa, power : see potenf, power, 
etc.] Potentially; in possibility, 
iir potastate parentis (in pfi-tes-tfi'te p^ren'- 
tis). [L. : 4n, in; poteataie, abl. of pote8ta(U)8, 
power; parentiSf gen. of paren(P‘)8, a parent: 
see pote8tat, parent,^ Subject to the authority 
of a parent. 

Inpour (in^pdr), n, [< M + pour,"] Same as 
inpouring. 

The perpetual inpour of a coin made full legal tender 
for ita fMe. Beport Ste, Troatwryt 18^ L xxzvlL 

inponring (in'por^ing), n, [< M + pouring,'} 
A pouring in; a great influx. 

With this inpouriM of labor came rallroada, fkctorlea, 
and a thousand prolific Induatriea. 

AT. A, Bn., CXZm 4. 

May we deieribe Obriatlanity ai a vast exteniton and 
deepening of all the higher ranges of human consolona- 
nesB, by means of which the inpouring of divine influence, 
in groatly increased volume, was made possibleV 

F, JET. Johnson, Andover £ev., VIL 290 l 

in prmenti (in prf-zen'ti). [L. : in, In; jpr®- 
Aenff, aj)l. of prmen(t-)8, present: see pre8ent,} 
Now; at the present time: in contradistinction 
to in futuro. The promise of marrisge at the betrothal 
Is a promise 4» ^«ro; that at the wedding is a promise 
inpnmntL 

Innmwablet (in-prS'YB-bl), a, [< <n-* + j^tm- 
bw.] Not capable of being corrupted. 

He ... set before his eyes alwsy the eye of the ever- 
iMting Judge and the inpravabU Jui^ng-plaoe.^ ^ 

/pri-tt kfi'zg). [h,: in, 


zttized: absence of organization. Also spelled 
inorganiaation. 

Vo other department of study will do so much (as that 
of chemical action] to take away the idea of groasneas, of 
inoipanitationt wluch the untrained mind applies to the 
world of matter. Snumeo, VI. 66. 

inorganised (in-Ar'pn-izd), a, [< In-s + or- 
ganieed.] Not having or^nio structure; un- 
organized. Also spelled inorganised, 

Incmata (in-6r-nar )i a. [< in-S + ornate.] Not 
ornate; plain. 

Bia [Lord Stoweirs] style is chaste, yet not inomaU, 

EneSe.BrU„XXXl,m. 

inorthograpbyt (in-dr-tbog'r^fi), n. [< 4n-9 + 
orthography,} Incorrect orthomphy : a mis- 
apellUig. mtharn, 

InOienlate (in-os'k$-lat), e.; pret. and pp. in- 
osculated, ppr. inosculating, f< L. in, in, on, + 
osculum, dim. of os, mouth (? osculari, kiss); 
aee oscuUite.} 1. frans. To unite by openings, 


a pari:, portion, region ; infldelium, gen. pi. of 
infidelUt, unbelieving, infidel: sec infidel) In 
the regions of infidels; in countries' inha oited 
by unbelievers: inibei^om. Cath, CA., a phrase 
describing titular bishops (called briefly Idshops 
in parUbua) appointed over ten*itories not yet 
erected into a see. 

inpatbt (in^pAtb), n, [< ini + path} An in- 
tricate way. Davies, 

Italy is hence parted by long crosae dangerous inpaihtt. 

Stanihurst, ifineid, ill. 896. 

in-patient (in'pa^shgnt), n, [< ini + ^yatient.} 
A patient who is lodged and fed as well as 
treated in a hospital or infirmary. Bee out-pa- 
tient, 

in pectore (in pek'to-rfi). [L.: in, in; pectore, 
abl. of jmius, breast, bc^om : see iwctoral,} In 
or within tho breast; in reserve: as, a cardinal 
in pectore (one whose appointment has not been 
promu^ted) 


put" on. wyclif, 

', 0.] Contribution, or 


as two vessels in an animal body ; anastomose. in-peiUfloner (in'pen^sh9n-dr), w. [< ini -f. jyen- 

It to m (mbdon . . . thrt the up drculiUe. In planU | penHioned man 

at the bloi^ln animals: that it ascends through capillary is lodged and maintained in a public in- 

artcriea in the trunk, into which are inooeulatea other stitution: opposed to outpensioner, who lives 
ytMdi of the urk Mmrwing to yln a where he pleaws. 

Bp, BerkOey, ame, % 8i, (iu'pen-ta-be^dmn), «. 

S&f) +i^toboarp«.3" Anin^^ribed] 
aonUnental Europe, as a fundamental rule. tahMron. 

Attery, Miso. Writings, p. 605. iliperfltf,a. A Middle English form of imper/eef. 

in perpetnnm (in p^r-per'9-um). [U: 471, in, 
on, for ; jterpetuum, aoc. otjyenwtuus, perpetual ; 
see perpetual, perpetuity,} in perpetuity; for 
over. 


[< 

1 pen- 


IL, infra^. 1. In anat,, to unite b^ little 


openings; have intercommunication by run- 
nmg together, as the vessels of the body; anas- 
tomose: as, one vein or artery with ux rr X- » ft 

another in persona (in pOr-sd'nfi). \h.i %n,\n\ persona, 

abl.bf|)or«»,m,penioD;wej)«r«)».] Inperum. 


Th.m.d-lrln««utol««.d^^n^,^^. g,, in propria, 

Hence— 8. To unite or bo connected so a. to “Si 

nave intercommunication or continuity; run 
together; blend by being connected terminally. 

Drear, dark, iwmuiaUng leaves. CroAbe, 


The several monthly divisions of the journal may fnoi- 
eutaa, but not the several volumes. Do Qutneey, 

inosonlation (in-os-kfi-lft'shon), n. [as F. Ms- 
oniation aa It. inoaculasione; as inosculate + 
•ten.] 1. The union of two vessels of an ani- 


[L. : in, in, to, 
against; jyersonam, aoc. of persona, person: see 
person,} Against the person: used in law of 
a right resting in a purely personal obligation 
of another, and of proceedings to enforce a 
right by judgment binding only on the party 
proceeded against, such as a suit to recover a 
debt: in contradistinction to a right or a pro- 
ceeding in rent, which binds all the world, such 
as a proceeding to condemn a ship or to dis- 


mal bodv by openings into each other, so as to solve a marriage. See ttcHon, 8 (2i). 
nefmit we passage of a fluid; anastomosis, in petto (in per td). [It,: in, in; petto, <I j. pectus, 
Benoe— 2. Some analogous union or relation; breast. Ct, in pectore,} In or within the breast; 
a numing together; junction: as. in botany, in reserve; not disclosed, 
the Msmatbn of the veins of a leaf, or of a in«polygon (in'pol^i-gon), n. [< in(scribed) + 
eeiim with the stook in grafting. p^gon,'] An {nscriDed polygon. 

iKMMHtaMMortlMMtoiioM !><>>'«)■ [NL.! L. in, in; ptme, be 

r, ValMMl migiwx p. w. BMa, e«n (uied u n noun): lee poMi- 


in; propria, abl. fern, of iwoprius, own, proper: 
causa, abl. of causa, cause: see proper ana 
cause,} In his or her own suit, 
in propria persona (in pro'pri-fi pfir-sd'nfi). 
[L. : in, in; propria, abl. fern, of propHtes, own, 
proper; persona, abl. of persona, person.] In 
onefi own person; by or through one’s self and 
not- another. 

in puria natnralibns (in pfl^ris naH-ran-bus). 
[L. : tn, in; puris, abl. neiit. pi. of pares, pure, 
mere ; naturalibus, abl. neut. pi. of naturalis, 
natural.] In mere natural guise ; entirely un- 
clothed; naked* 

inpusbiog (in'pfish'ing), n. [< iwl + pushing.} 
A pushing in. 

exirennitiM of £e body!*^ ^^nd,^Nat, UiX, Int, p.%. 

inpntt (in-pfrt')r t, [ME. inputton; < 4»l + 
jmtl,} To put in ; put on. * 
input (in'pflt),n. [<4npti4,i . 
share iu a contribution. [Scotch.] 

An ilka friond wad bear a ihareo’ the burthen, lome- 
tbing might be dune— ilka ane to be liable for their ane 
input, Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothlau, xlL 

in-quadric (in'kwod^rik), n, [< iniseribed) *f 
quadric,} An inscribed quadric sunaoe. 
in-qnadrilateral (in'kwod-ri-lat^e-r^l), n, [< 
in(seribed) + quadrilateral,} An inscribed 
quadrilateral. 

inquartation (in-kwfir-ta'shqn), n, [< 4n-S + 
guartatUm,} In metal,, same as quartatkm, 
Inquoret, v. See inquire, 
inquest (in'kwest), n. [Early mod. E. also 49i- 
quist; < ME. enquest, enqueste, < OF. enqueste, 
F. enguSte ss Pr. enquesta ss It. inekiesta, inquiry, 
< L. inquisita, ML. inquista (sc. res), a thing 
inquired into, an inquiry, prop. fern, of inquf^ 
situs, inquistus, pp. of inquirers, inquire into : 
sue inquire, Ci. quest,} 1. Inquiry; search; 
quest. 

For-thy, tyr, thii onqwot 1 require yow here. 

That 8e me telle wiui trawthe^ it euer ge tale herde 
Of the grene ohapdL 

Sir Oawayno and the Oreon Knight (B. S. T. B.X 1. 1656. 

This li the laborious and vexatloua Ingueaf that the soul 
must make after aoianoe. South, Worka L vi. 

2. In law : (a) A judicial inquiry^ especially an 
inquiry held before a jury ; specifically, a pro- 
ceeding before a jury to determine the amount 
to be recovered in an action, when there is no 
trial in the ordinary sense, because the right to 
recover has been admitted; in common use, a 
coroner’s inquest. 

Also that the BailUse from this tyme take fnetl any ea. 
gueettoe the kynge, but ^ xlj trewe Just and lawfntle men. 

* jAiguehMio(E,E.T.n,),p.400. 

(6) The jury itself. 

The next day the govemoiir ohsfged an Aigiceif; and 
lent them aboard with two of the masiatratea 

Winthrep, HIM. Hew Bng., L S71. 
Ctoroiugfi inquest Bee eereasr.—Orsafi tnqussbt, a 
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TtUng In hind to diowo tlio trUdlMi inqulinM$ before 
leliutloo. Hakiuiffivoiftigtif L 17. 


to be I 


wltb the old of e Jury, conoernfiig any maiter that en* 
• tbeateteoreoTmigntothepoeieaiioD of realorper- 
Iprop^pM to determine the right to Iradaolelmed 
9 bda ilieDi. The term is aleo looaeiy need of an 
ittoaiqr Into a peraon’a right to thejpoae o aa to n of an oflioe 
held by the go?eniment to be forfeited. 

Tbe prooeedtng [Impeachment of Judge Ptekerlng] wa# 
a mere inquatt ^ojfUsa nnder a Jndtoialform. 

B. Adumut John Bandoli^ p. 188. 

InQIliett (in-kwi^et), f. [< F. iMqMUft s Pr. 
Bp. Pg. tngfilefeir m It. ilioMefife, ifigiifefafe, < 
L. ingjuietare^ make nnquie^ disturb, < ingiafe- 
tu8. unquiet: see inquiet, a.] To disturb; dis- 
quiet. 

That no pereon or peraone, bodlee politio or oanoxaU, 
fto.p be trouble impeached, aued, inquMad, or moieated, 
for or by reaaon of any offence. . . 

jkiUon, Artlolea of Peace with Zriih. 

Inqniett (In-kwI^et), a. [< inquiet b Bp. Pg. 
It. inquieio, < L. inquietue, restless, unq;det, < 
in- pny. + quieiue, quiet: see quiet, a.j Un- 
quiet. 

inqnietatioiit (in-kwl-e-tft"sbqn), ». [b F. in- 
quotation b Bp. inquietaeion b Pg, inquietag&o 
B It. inquietamne, Z L. inquietaHo(n-), disturb- 
ance, < inquietare, disturb : see inqukt, e.] The 
act of disquieting; disturbance. 

To the high diepleaeore of God. the iT^quyataeon A dam- 
age of the^yngle People, A to the maivaylona diiturb- 
anoe of the Oomon Weale of thia Bealme. 

2mw 8 efHm. VII L (1A80), quoted in Blbton-Tumerb 
[ Vagranta and Vagraney* p. 78. 

How many aemdly peraonagla, by outrage in rlota gam- 
Inge^ and exoeaae of apparalll, be induced to theft and 
robiy, and aomtime to murder, to the fnguiifaffon of 
good men? dVr J. Elyot, The Goremonr, IL 7. 

InqnietneMt, n. inquietude ; disturbance. 

It will gender aedlolona and 


etanaa in my realme. 


^rorea and mlohe 
Jtfga, Es^. of Paaiel, vL 

inquietude (in-k^'e-tud), n. [< F. inquMtude 
8 Pr. inquietut b Bp. inquietud b It. inquieio 
dine, < LL. inquietuao, restlessness, < L. inquie- 
tue, restless, unquiet: see inquiet, a.] 1. Cack 
of quietude or tranquillity; restlessness of 
manner or feeling; unrest.— B. Disturbance 
of mind or body; a feeling of uneasiness or 
apprehension; disquietude. 

There mighty Lore 

Haa tbc'd hia hopea, fnguiaftMlaf, and feara. 

JfAnmm, Irena Ui. 1. 
TngntHwaa (in-kwi-lX^nd), n. ph [NL., fern. pi. 
of L. inquiUnue, a sojourner, tenant, lodger: 
see inq^ne,’\ A group of h^euopterous in- 
sects, the guest gall-flies, a division of 
dm, containing those cynipids which are unable 
to produce galls themselves, and consequently 

lay their ei — “ 

inquiline ( 

It. inquUino, _ ^ , _ 

a place which is not his own, for ^inoolinue. < 
ineola, an inhabitant, < in, in, + eolsre, inhabit : 
see eulture,’\ I. n. In eodU, an animal that 
lives in an abode properly belonging to another, 
either at its eiroense, as certain mseots that live 
in galls made by the true gall-insects, or merely 
as a ooteuant, as a pea-crab which lives in an 
oyster-shell, or a sea-anemone growiim on a 
orab’sbaok; a commensal. Bee cut under oaa- 
qrieooUki, 

There sre sevend genera of gall-Siei which, although 
they live in galle, do not produce them. TheM axe known 
Mgaestgall-IUMorf^aitiM. flhiiid iVot. HfM., II. 610 . 

n. G. Having the character of an inquiline; 
oommensaL—inqulliae gall-fly. Samea8yuMf-;l^. 
Inquilinons (inSwi-ll^nus), a. [< inquiline + 
-otm.] Bame as inquiline. Bneyc. Brit, X. 46. 


then 

iiiquix«iioef,«iiqulranoetjM. [ifE. esgufraaos] 
enqueraunoe; as inquire 4* -aneeJ] Inquiry. 

Of Goddes mystery and his werking 
Make neve^ my chOdejto ferre mqnaraunoe. 

ir&CMstn.i.6,f.iih {HeUiwOL) 

inquimtion (in-kwi-rfl'shpn), n. [Trreg. < in- 
quire + -affoa.] Inquiry. [Prov. Eng.] 

A decent woman as spoke to her about . . . making 
■eoret inquiration ooncerning of me. 

Dfckent, David Coppwfleld, li. 

inquire (in-kwIrO, e.; pret. end pp. inquired, 
ppr. inquiring. [Also enquire; < ME. inqueren, 
enqueren, < OF. enquerre, enquerir, F. enquirir 
B jPr. enquerer, enquqrir, enquerre, inquerer b 
S p. Pg. inquirir b It. inquerire, inquirere, inchi- 
erere, < L, inquirere, seek after, search for, in- 
quire into, < in, into, 4 quarere, seek: uee query, 

r tet Of. attire, exquire, require, eonquer,} 
trana. If. To search for; seek out; make 
investigation conceniing. 

She pulled off her gowne of greene^ 

And put on ragged attire^ 

And to Uira Lonmm ahe would go^ 

Her tmelove to anquira, 

Tha BaiUifa Daughtar qflaHngiain (Ohild'aBiUad%rv.lBS)i 
2. To ask about (a thing or person); seek know- 
ledge of by asking. 

Of enery man he anquaryd the oeitente^ 

Whiche of his men were dad and which were take. 

OanarydaaiE* B. T. B.X I 8668. 
Into whataoever city or town ye Shall enter, enoulrs 
who in it la wotl^. Mat z. IL 

There mighty uatlona ahall inoulri their doom. 

i*i!pe7^1ndaor Forest L 881. 

8f. To call ; name. 

Kow Cantium, which Kent we oomenly inquyra 

dpinaar, F. Q., II. z. It 

4f. To ask of; question. 

She asked and anquarad hym at many thingea and he 
her taught sU her askynge for the grate love that he hsdde 
to hir. Martin (B. B. T. K), Ui. 418. 

To tnqulrs out, to find or find out by queetion ; gain 
knowledge of by Inquiry or Inveittgation: aa to ittquira 
out the 0ana of an enemy. 

Mnquira bar out do*st hear, FSUow? And tell her her 
Neplmw, Sir Wilfuil Wltwoud, ia in the Bonae. 

Conqraoa, Way of the World, UL 14. 
■ivn. Aat, Inquira, Queation, etc. See oslrl. 

n. intrans. 1. To seek for knowledge or in- 
formation; make inquisition or investigation; 
use means for discovering or learning some- 
thing. 

That la the path of righteonsnesa 
Though after it but few anqytraa, 

Thomaa tha Mhymer (ChUd’a Ballada 1. lUX 
The moct Antlohriitian OounoeL and the moat ^nran- 
nous Inquisition that ever inouir'a. 

MUion, Areppegitloa, p. 18. 
He who inquiraa has not found *, he is in doubt where 
the truth Uea J, H. Nawman, Gram, of Assent, p. 181. 

2. To ask for information; seek knowledge of 
something by asking a question or questions: 
as, I will inquire about it. 

Sir, It seems your nature is more eonstaat than to in- 
quire after atate-news. /leau. and Ft, Phllaater, L 1. 
[The principal prepositions used after inquira are ^be- 
fore the penoD or subject questioned ; /or, and eomeumea 
tqtar, btfore a thing the discovery or poseeasion of which 
la desired : about, eonearninff, or uftar, and aometimea qf, 
before a thing about which Information ia sought; and 
into before a aubjeot for detailed Investigation or ezami* 
nation. At la used before the place where or aouroe 
whence Informalilon Is sought, and by (In the Bible) be- 
fore the person through whoae agency Inquiry Is maoe^] 
Inqniret, «. [< tosuire, «.] Inquiry; waroh; 
inyestif^tion. 

At last from Tyre, 

FSme anawerlng tbe most stratme inqidra, • . . 

Are letters brought. Shot,, Penoles, III., ProL, L 88. 

Inqnirando (in-kwi-ron'do), n. [< L. (de) in- 
quirendo, (of) inquiring, abl. ger. of in^rere, 
inquire: see inquire.'} In law, an auwority 


inqiiirliif ly (ln-]cwlr^iiig4i), ode. In an 
quiiing maaner; by way of inqoizy. AJfloaii* 
quiiringly. 

inqninm (in-kwfr'ist), n. [< faqulre 4 4sl] 
An inquirer. 

But the inquirfif keeping himaelf on the reaer v a asle 
empfoyera the gltl refused to tell the day or to glB hlai 
other pMonlara JWaSoftfma, ClariseaHaiiowq IV. ML 


inqiliryCin-lDsir^i), a.; pi. ifiqiiiri6g(*4z). [Alao 
enquiry; an extexided fbrm of inqwe, rniqulrd, 
n., perhaps suggested by 1* Beaieb 


ezanii- 
aB,'a>n inquArg 


for truth, information, or 1 
nation into facts or principles: 
into the truth of a report. 

1 have been engaged In pbyaloal inquiriea. 

Learning stimulated fnqu^; inquiry erected dooM. 

morth Mlsot Writtngs, 4SI« 

2. The act of inquiring; a seeking for inloir- 
mation by asking questions; interrogatiem; Ibf 
quisition. 

He could no path nor tract of foot descry, 

Ne by inqume leamcb nor ghcsie tar aymo. 

dpinaar, K Q., VL hr. flA 

The men which were sent from ComSUns had made sa- 
quiry for Bimon’a house, and stood before the gste, 

AotBZ.1T. 

8. A question; an intorrogation ; a query. 

It la anfnqnffy of great wladom, what kinds of wila and 
natures are moat apt and proper for what adenoea. 

Hofloii, Advanoement of I«eaming, fl. tW. 
Inqutriaa none they made ; the dreadful day 
No pause of words admits, no dnll delay. 

PeiM, niad, T. SSL 

Court of Inquiry. Beaeourt.— WMtofi^uiry.awiit 
directing an inqueat; more apeclfloalta, a prooMa ad- 
dreiaedto the Sheriff of the county in which the venue In 
the action Is laid, stating ths fonner prooeadlngs In the 
action, and commanding the Sheriff that by the oath cl 
twelve honest and lawfiu men of hla county he diUgenlhr 
inquire what damages the plaintiff hae eustalned, and re. 
turn the inquisition Into court This writ Is necsssaiy 
after an intarlooutory Judgment tbe defendant having lal 
the proceedings go by ddault to ssoertsin the quenta 
of dBmsgei.»iyn. L InvaHiqatton, SeruUny, eto. (aeesw 
anUnatUtn and infaranaa), study.— 8. Giterif, IrUanogah 
tion. Bee quaation. 

i^uiliblat (in-kwis'i-bl), a. [Irreg. < L. Iz- 
qirirsrs, Dp. inquieitue, inquire into (see inqtrirs). 
4-fhl6.j Admitting of judicial inquiry. ^Jf. 
Hale. 

lnqiliflitaf,v.i* [<L.f»q«irifiMj>p.of 
inquire into: seefnqtffre,e.] To make inqnia&« 
tion; inquire. Davtss. 

He inquiaUad with jnitloe and dsoomm, and detenaiiisd 
with as much lenity teywards his enemlec as ever priiiee 
did. Moyar North, Lord Gnilfo^ fi. iOL 

InqHiSitiOll (in-kwi-zidi'qn), n, [b F. inqiM* 
Hon B Pr. inquiaieio b Bp. irtauiyieion b Pg. in- 
quudodo B It. inquieieione, < L. fnqttfof rio(fi-), a 
seeking or searching for, a seeking for gromm 
of accusation, < inquirere, pp. in^ieitue, seek 
for, inquire into: see inquire.} 1. The act of 
inquiring; close search or examination; inves- 
tigation; inquiry. 

' The two principal aenies of inquiaition [are] the eye and 
the ear. Bacon, Advanoement of Leainiiig, L a 

But what oonoems It thee, when I begin 
My everlasting kingdom? Why art thou 
SolicitouB? What movea thy mqiiiftNraf 

jr<i£fi,p.B.,iu.ioa 

Bnt it Is dangerous to Institute an inquiaition Into the 
motivea of Individuala Eoaratt, Orations, L ML 

2. In law : (a) Inquiry by a jury impaneled by 
the sheriff, a coroner, or a board of oommissioii- 
ers, to ascertain facts necessary for judicial or 
legm parposes other than the trial of an mo- 
tion. The term is used of a proceeding, or the vwdlol 
on a proceeding, taken by a maglatrate or adminlalntlve 
oflloer and a Juty to inquire into a matter of fact eoa- 
oeming any speoial case, as distln^lahed fkom the trill 


r< L. (de) in- Vj In'qourt of a ooutosted 
. t%f ituMiiraro. (e) Th( 


void excrement.] ■ To pollute; contaminate. 

For an qpinion it WEB of that nation [tbe ASgTP^nl t^t 
IMe feedlim upon aerpenti, that venemoua food ao in- 
quUuUad their ovall oonoeptiona or eggs within their 
bodies, that they sometimes came fortn in aerpentlne 
shapes. Sir T. Browna, Vulg. Bit., ilL 7. 

inqHinationt (in-kwi-nd'shqn), n. [b Pg. in- 
quinofdo, < LL. inquinatio(n-), < inquinare, de- 
file: see inquirtate.^ The act of defiling, or the 
•tate of being defiled; pollution; corruption. 

And the middle aotlon, whioh prodnoetli aiioh Imperfaot 
bodiea 2 fltlyoaUed(byaomeof raeanoienta)iiiquNiarioa 
orineoetion. Amos, Nat. Sri., §887. 

luiltoble (in-kvritr'h*^l), a. [< inquire 4 
•able.} Oapable of being inqubm into; sub- 
ject to inquisition or inquest 
196 


given in general to some person orpersons to in- 
quire into something for the advantage of the 
crown or state. 

Inqutrentt (in-kwlr'j^nt), a. [< L. inquiren(t-)8, 
ppr. of inquirere, inquira: see inquire.} Mak- 
ing inquixy; inquiring; seeking to know. 

Della's eye. 

At in a garden, roves, of hues alone 
JnquiratU, carious. Shanatona, Economy, IL 

inquirer (in-kwlr'Cr), n. One who inquires, 
searches, or examines; a seeker; an investiga- 
tor. Also enquirer. 

Bzpert inqutrara after truth; 

Whoee only oare^ might truth preenme to speak, 

Is not to find what they profess to seek. 

Coupar, XIroelniam, L 108. 

In quiring (in-kvrir^ing), p. a. Given to inquiry 
or invmigation; searemng; inquisitive: as, an 
inquiring mind or look. Also enquiring. 


ie document embodying the result of 
such inquiry.^B. [cap.] In the Fom. Gath. CIL, 
an ecclesiaatioal court, officially styled the 
Office, for the suppression of heresy by the de- 
tection and punidbment of heretics and by other 
means. l*uiilshmeiit of heretioa, even tar death, wm 
practised from the fourth centnxy onward, but the la* 
qnisltion proper aroae in the twSUai oenhuir. Ifewas ie- 
veloped In the thirteenth oentury hy Pope Inaoceut UL 
and the synod of Ibulouae. and eztended to Timna 
Spain, Italy, Germany, and oUier oonntrlea The orifieit 
inquisitors were the blShops in their own dtoeeseL wtth 
•peolal asilstanta. On the fonnal organlMlion of no tie* 
quisition, it was placed in otam of the Domlnioia eelam 
under a central goveming hooy st Home oeUed the Omr 
gregation of the Holy Offioe. Tbe BpealSh laoiklllam 
wu reorganised and pot under the eentnl of I 
at theend ri the fifteenth oentury, and besanMOL,^ 
noted for Ito ferity and the number of Iti vlotiBi%S 
(ae dmw hyjw gwbninedorotiwrwleeponh^ — 

llie nmeadtngi of the eoiirt smoaeoimefiliri 
most aaqm; and the eonSdantialafltosw sajjl 
ealia^AHriitoim. Itwaeetttil 


iBOnilMlOB 

tnitlf Hm K«lbflrliiid*» tnd the Bpenldi end Fqprfcagaeie 
ooiMilii. The Inflaenoe of the Inquliltlon dimlnlihed In 
the eighteenth oentuvy. It wee eupiireued In Franise in 


i/miMtorJ] 

torial. 


8112 

Making Btiiot inquiry; inquisi* 


277S. In tetagel wider John Vl. (dl^' iind In Spein . Under whoie iiiqutsUwUm and tymnloe) dnnoeiy no 
hwiliy In 1884. The Congregation of the Holy Office etill free and splendid wit 


■eiiBte as a brenoh of the pigiel syetem, bnt Its chief oon- 
oem Is now with herettoal llterattire.< 


tmn c?er dottrieh. 

MUUm, Churoh-Oovemmentk ii. 

ttidifor 
or 


tola^fdrS^SiSttSrM pSSyS to +:f» ] A£emalemqm8ltor;Mimquwrtive 

igyn. X. curious woman. 

Uttle Jesuit ingttfritfeei as she waa she could see things 
in a true light CharMU MronM, Villetta sxvi. 


b on the death of one leaving no heirs. 

Seruiinif, etc. See examimUan, 
InqniaitiO&f (in-kwi-aish'Qu), V, t [< inquisi- 



dikm -f 1. Pertaining io or character^ 
iaed by inquisition ; especially, marked by strict 
or harsh inquiry; inquisitorial. 

It is thought irony, addressed to some hot bigots then 
In power, to shew them what dlsmel effects that inquid' 


inauisituSf inquire: see tnquire.] Gflven to in- 
qiusition, or makingsirict inquiry; inquisitorial* 
This was the nwe mortell so officionsly snatoht np and 
so ilfavourdly imitated by our inottieffttfienf Bishops. 

MOton, Areopsgitloa, p! 18. 


2* Of or pertaining to the Inquisition, 
lliqilisltioiiarp (in-kvn-zlsh^on-ft-ri), a, [< 
quMUoh -f -ary.] Inquisitional. [Rare.j 
to^djrittTe(in-k^^^ ^ 


f c< race ^ rase.] 

SfiSiSr a very riSSy Soel tndmtedf 3. 

Warburton, ML to the Freethinkers, an. 1788. inradnate (in-ras'i-nat), V. t.\ ]mt. and pp. in- 

raeinatedf ppr. inraclnaUng, [<T. inraeinerf cn- 
root (< L. iM, in, + raeine, a root), + -ate*. Cf. 
deramnatc.] To root; implant. Imp. Diet. 

<. Ano^oletefom 

inguititif, F. inguMtif s Sp. tngjHtivo, < tamlt (ta-rtl'), r. t. [< + ram.] Swno 

ii. as if •iHguMHvHa, s iuguirere, pp. iuguMiut, enrail. 


It idatnly appeareth that in thinge Indifferent, what the 
whole ^nron doth think convenient for the wholes the 
earns if any part do wilfully violate^ it may be reformed 
and inrailsd again by that general antbon^ wherounto 
each pardottlar is subject Hooker, Boolea. follty, iv. 18. 


inquire into: see inquire^ 1. Addicted to in- 
quiry or research; disposed to seek information; 
given to prying into matters; eagerly curious. 

Whaa these four hundred of the oaatell oome to these 

ssffsv" 

Qt iMinoIw^^nt U fee w.l In the matter of : need espeoiaUy ui 

Ford, Broken Heart, IL & legal phraseology. 

Bitcre ... are Incident oftentimes even to the best IXLrisdtj a. [ME. tnred, inread f < in-^ (iu tensive) 
■DdmortiaguMfiw^mm. „ ^ ^ + red.] Very red. 

o ^ Hewaenowthlrwhyltnoblake, 

8. Marked by inquiry; questioning; cunous; And isn] tnred min he wss. 

hence, searching out ; bringing to view. Seven Sacee, 1. 60. 

That our desirei of serving Cffiiiit be qulok-epiiited, inreglstert, v. t. An obsolete form of enregister. 
aettve. and offeotive, tngiti^M for opportanitiea , in ram (in rem). [L.i i»,in, to; row, acc. of res, 
Jar. Tamar. I. iM. . thw'. see res.] In r^laW to a thing; as, 

/»,«««« .ttmtlonwuSlrSS an ^Uon torew; opposed to toperwMww. See 

Cowper, Task, Iv. fii action, 8 (6). 

AgWInewhlte-ffguredgownatwork. . . . whltewln- In TeTUm liatUTa (in rd'rum na-td'rlj,). [L.;<n, 
dow-ouitalna about her, and the inquioaive light stream- in ; rerum, gen. pi. of res, a thing ; naturd, abl. 
Ing around her. jfap. qfArt, VIL 188. of natura, nature.] In the nature of tilings; 

- (■•« eur^), inquiring. from the very coustiturion of things. 

InaplMtiTel^ (m.kwm;^i-tiv.li), a/fr. In m in- i. u, r. j. An abbreviation of Latin lesua Naza. 
anisltive mimner; with curiosity to obtain in- rwiw8,Atvr/«dOTorttw (Jesus of Nazareth. King of 
formanon; with Mrutiny. the Jews): an ecclesiastical inscription indesig- 

Inquilltlvenm (m-kwlz/i-tiv-nes), n. The nation of Christ in the Christian church, taken 
character of being inquisitive ; the disposition from the writing placed by Pilate over Christ's 
to inquire, ask questions, or investigate ; cu- cross (John xix. 19). 
riosity to learn : as, the inquieitivenew of the inHehf r. t. 
humanmind., _ r. f. 


An obsolete form of enrich. 
An obsolete form of enring. 


iagoilito (in-kwiz'i-tqr), n. [as F. inquiaiteur iarSet,’ f’. t. [ME, inrisen (tr. L. insurgere) ; < 
as Sp. Pg.ilUjfutridor Kit. inquisitare, < L. tnqwi- *>>.i + rw^l.] To rise up. Wyelif. 
sitor, a seeker, searcher, < inquirere, pp. in- inrigert, «- [ME. inrisere (tr. L. insurgen(U)s)i 
quMtua, inquire into: see inquire.] 1. One < inme + -crL] One who rises up. Wyclif. 
^oinq^s or investigates; particiilittly, one jnro (in'ro), n. [Jap., < Chin, ym, a seal or 
^ stamp, + a basket. Chin, f becomes Jap. 

r, and Chin. -atM, -ing, -ung, and -Ung usually 
become Jap. -d.J A small ornamental nest of 
boxes of lacquer-ware, ivory, ete., carried by 
Japanese at the girdle, and used to hold the 
seal (hence the name), medicines, perfumes, or 
the like. The boxes fit upon one miother in such a way 
as to form a single flattened cylinder with almost Invisible 
linea of division, and are held together by a ailk cord which 
paases through tubular hulea at the staea, and to which 
ufastenedttic " ' ■ 


whose official duty it is to inquire and exam- 
ine: as, thoinqumtora of the Holy Office or In- 
quisitioii. 

Whereas Ood bath ^qiiointed them ministers of holy 
make themselves inquieitore at men's per* 
need is. 



t deal farther than 

Hooker, Bccles. FoUty, v. 84. 
I the Impertinent inguMtort. 

Jer. royior, Works (ed. 1886), I. 868. 
Whsre they looked for proof, it was in a way more be- 
eoBiIng ingiierifm than judges. 

■*- Hist Own Times, an. 1880. 


_ henetsukeor **liob 

pended from the girdle. 


' by which the inro is lus- 


*2t. An inquisitive or curious person. Feltham. (in'rod), n. [< in^ 4- road.] 1. A pred- 

E:Sai5agS!SSSJ»r^?i^^^ ho.til. inSuMloa; »,»id by pSbUo 


in osrtain countriss, perticalarly in Portugal and Spain. 
iMVilftor-IHUIAribl (in-kwiz^i-tor-jen'e-ral), n. 
The head ^ the court of inquisition in several 
IBoropean countries, as Spain, the Netherlands, 
etc. The most noted in history were Torque- 
mada (appointed in 1483) and his successors in 
the Spanish Inquisition, 
tegolfl^^ (in-kwiz-i-tO'ri-gl), a. [« F. in- 
guiatMal m Sp. inquiaitonal ; as ingictirifor + 
•dal.] Pertaining to inquisition; specifically, 
pertaining to the Inquisition, or resembling its 
^ practices; making strict or searching inquiry. 

Vor a whils the latter [Manhl waa unobeenrant of the 
taffuMsrM aurvcf with which he waa rmrded. 

Barium, Xngoidsby Csgenda, 1. 188. 
The hMiqps fhsniaelvei could and did eierolse ctrin- 
ffs i rt i at i i frg e rfs f powers. CaihaUc Diet, 

The eooBoil ot five let Oirttiage] had criminal Juriidio- 
ffioaead 4agwMisfis{ powat/J. Adame, Worka IV. 471* 


enemies ; a temporary or desultory invasion. 

Neither wer there any more inrodee now Iw laud as 
thagr were wont to be from Corinth side by the way of 
Megara along into their territories. 

Ho0SfMf,tr.ofUfy,p.786. 
In the 1st century a. c. the great Scythian inroad ea* 
polled the Ifaoedoniana from Baotrla. 

Jeaae Taylor, The Alphabet^ XL 886. 

2. Forcible entrance; powerful or sudden in- 
fiux or incursion; forcible or insidious en- 
croachment. 

The Inmioons Inferior orba inolosed 
From Chaos, and the inroad ei Darkness old. 

‘ Jfifton, P. L., Hi. 42L 
A fierce banditti, . . . 

That with a black, infernal train, 

Make cruel inroade in my brain. 

Coiispsr, To Bobert Uoyd. 
AU Englishmen who valued liberty end law saw with 


rMK power, •/. aaame, wora% i v. aii. uneasiness the deep fnrood whi^ me prerogative had 

J (in-kwia-i-td'ri-fil-i), ads. lhan made into the province of the lerislature. 

wplfftarifi? manner. Maeaulaiy, Hist, Eng., IL 

li|a||iil0tlMU2 (^-kwis-i-td^ri-us), a. [< ML. lBffOMl(in'r6d),e. l< inroad, n,] Lf fraiur. To insaae (in-BfinO» a. [k Sp. Pg. It. inaano,<Jj. 

see make an inroad into; invade. » 


TheSamoens • • . oonquered Spain, taresMAqod^i^ 

IL intrana. To make an inroad; encroMh; 
depredate. [Bare.] 

A growing libendlaation Is inroading upon the did doc- 
trine of future everlaating punishment. 

Fon. SeL Mo., xttt- 808. 

inrbader (in'rfi-dSr), n. [< inroad + -er^.] An 
invader. [Bare.] 

The Danes never acquired In thialand along and peaoe- 
ableiKMUMssion thereiff, living here rather as itirodsiw than 
Fuller, Worthier ndv. 
InroUtf inroltj e. t. Obsolete forms ot enroU. 
inrollM (in'rold), a. [< iai -f roUed.] In hot, 
rolled in, as the apex or margin of a leaf. 

Fertfle speoimens [of Hypnea mujcfformlti from (he 
West Indies are more robust and do not so frequently 
have inrolled apices. Farkw, Marine Alg«, p. 157. 

inrollert, Inrolmentt. Obsolete forms of on- 
roller, enrolment 

Innipiton (in-mp'Bbqn), n. [A ^restored ’ form 
oti/miption.] A breakiiigin; irruption. [Bare.] 
The tme month [In the development of an aurdlia] then 
forms by imrupHon at the opponte pole. 

JBneye. Brit., XIL 657. 
inrnah (in'rush), n. [< + mah, n.] A rush- 

ing in; a sudden invasion or incursion; an ir- 
ruption. 

Mordecai was so possessed by the new friruih of belief 
that he had forgotten the absenueof any other condition to 
the fulfilment of his hopea 

George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, xxxvlil. 

Inmaht (in-rush' )| f. i. [< + ruah, e.] To 

rush in. 

The sea . . . iwruaheth upon a little region called 
Eelmes. HoUand, tr. of Camden, p. 864. 

in Bflscnla Bssenlomm (in Bck'u-lg sck-fi-l5'- 
rum). [L. : in, in, unto ; amala, acc. pi., ameu^ 
lorum, gen. pi., of ameulum, an age : see secular.] 
To i^es of ages; to all eternity: a phrase oc- 
curring in a common Latin form of aoxology. 
in8afe^(in.Bfirti),». [< fn-S + sq/bfy.] Lack 
of safety. Naunton. 

Inaaliwate (in-Bal'i-vfit), v. t; pret. and pp. in- 
aalicatcd, ppr. insalivating. [< in^ + aaUvate.] 
To salivate, or mix with the saliva, as food. 

Meal, if fed alonc^ eapooially to young oslvei, shonld be 
spread thinly on the bottom of troughs, so that It will be 
eaten slowly, and be iemlivaiud. SoUmee, IV. 57a 

insalivation (in-sal-i-va'shon), n. [< in-^ + 
salivation.] In physiol., the mixing of the sa- 
liva with toe food in the act of eating. 
insalnbriOUB (in-sa-lu'bri-us), a. [< in-9 -|- 
aalubfioua.] Not salubrious; unfavorable to 
health; unwholesome: as, insalubrious air. 

I was perswaded not to venture over land by leason of 
the ineafubrioue season, the dog-star then raging. 

Sandye, Travailei^p 884. 

■Byn. See healthy. 

inBalubril^ (in-Bft-lu'bri-ti), n. [< in^S -h gaftt- 
hrityj] Lack of salulirity; unhealthfulness; 
unwholesomeness. 

Where the soil was rich it was generally marshy, and Its 
inealvbrity repelled the cultivators whom its fertility at- 
tracted. Macaulay, Frederic the Great. 

insalutory (in-sal'fi-tfirri), a. [s OF. inaaln- 
tairc, < LL. inaalutana, not salutary, < L. in- 
priv. + aalutaria, salutary: see salutary.] 1. 
Not salutary: not favorable to health or sound- 
ness; unwholesome. 

Bo ineaXulaty are the conditions of the environment of 
the poor in the oitles that only by fitting themselves to 
unfavorable conditions is life worth living. 

Fop Set Mo., ZXV. 487. 
2. Not safe; not tending to safety; productive 
of evil. 

inBalyeable (in-sal'vsrbl), a. [< I'n-s 4- adlvea- 
ble,] That cannot be'salved or healed ; irreme- 
diable. [Bare.] 

A disgrace i n eal ve dUe. Jr<ddfsfon,Fami]yofLove,lv.4. 
in«saiiiaf| adv. [ME., < ini -f same.] Together; 
in one place. 

Women that be of yndl name, 

Be ze not to-gedere imeame. 

Booke qfFroeedenee (S. B. T. 8., extra ser.X L 48. 

(in-san-B-bil'ji-ti), n. [» Pg. in- 

as insana!ble% 4^: nee-buily,] 

The state of being insanable orlnourable. 
insaaabla (in-san^bl), a. [m OF. inaanahte s 
Sp. inaanable ss Pgl inaanaivcl k It. inaanabile, < 
L. inaanabiUa, incurable, < in- priv. 4* aanabiUa, 
curable ; see aanable,] Eot sanable ; incapable 
of being cured or healed; incurable. For the 
legal sense, see insanity. 
illMtIiaUBlieBB (in-san^a-bl-nes), n. 
bility. 

ixUMnably (in-san'#-bli), adv. So as to be in- 
curable, 


Insana- 


ITllfffDr viu-ean ), a. [os op. rg. n. waamf, \ u. 

ineanua, unsound in mind, insane, < ta-prir. 4- 



BoniUf lonnd, tane: see Mne.] 1. Not sane; 
luuRund or deranged in mind; erazy. 

Boon attor Oiydon’i death aha [Lady EUiabetbl became 
and waa confined under the care of a temale at< 
tendant Malone, Dryden. 

2, Charaeteiiatio of a person mentally de- 
ranged; hence, wild; insensate; senseless. 

The crowd, that it they find 
Some stain or blemish in a name of not& . . . 

Inflate themselves with some imam delight 

Tennyaon, Merlin and Vivien. 

8. [Attiib. use of innane used as a noun in 
the pi.] Devoted to the use or care of the in- 
sane: as, an ingane asylum.~4t. Making in- 
sane; causing insanity. 

Or have we eaten on the imane root 
That takea the reason prisoner? 

ShaJt,, Macbeth, i. a 

■im. 1. Oraaed, lunatic, demented, maniacal, 
buualy (in-san'li), a(lr. In an insane man- 
ner; madly: without reason. 


■ VTXUUVUU JTVnSVU. 

(In-Bfin^nes), n. Insanity, 
[in-sa'ni-ftt), e. t [Irreg. 


He depeth a calf, cauf 
he would call abomlnab 


inaaniatet (in-sa'ni-ftt), e. t [Irreg. < L. in- 
MnirOf be insane, < ineanus, insane : see insane.] 
To make unsound, distempered, or insane. 

Does not the distemper of the body ftiMniafs the soul? 

IVtham, Besolvei^ L 04. 

insaniet (in-sa'ni), n. [< OF. insanie b Sp. Pg. 
It. insania. < L. insanki, unsoundness of mind, 
insanity, < insanua, insane: see insane,] In- 
sanity; madness; insane folly. 

Hedepethaoalf.cauf: . . . This is abhomlnable (which 
he would call abominable); It Insinuateth me of inoanU. 

Shale., It. L. U, V. 1, 

In the dsys of sixth Henry, Jack Cade made a brag. 
With a multitude of people ; but In the consequence, 
After a little ineawto they fled teg and rag, 

For Alexander Iden he did his diligence. 

Wilfred HoifiM, Fall and Evil Suooeue of Hebelllou. 


AH power of fancy over reason is a degree of inssnity. 

Jokwam, Rasselas,i^ 
The frensy of the brain may be redress'd. 

By med'eine well applied: but, without graces 
The heart's imanUy admits no cure. 

Qowyar, Task, vL 528. 

IntanUy is an expression only of functional and organic 
disorder; remove the disorder upon which the inmnlfy 
dependa and the return to mental soundness is secured. 

Alien, and JNeurol., VL 548. 

In its legal use, insanity consists in the lack of such mental 
soundness as renders a person criminally responsible, or 
capable of making a vau^ contraot^oonveyance, or will, 
or of managing his own affairs. There is great differ- 
ence of opinion as to what extent of disease or imperfect 
development, and what if at^, aberrations of mind not 
traceable to disease or imperfeotlon of the brain, should 
be regarded as constituting this degree of mental unsound- 
ness. The tendency of legal opinion has long been to en- 
large the scope of the word, and extend the rules as to in- 
sanity to derangements not recognised in earlier times, 
when ifteane was used as the equivalent of mad or luna^ 
tie, and ineanity generally implied /uror or mania, or, at 
least obvious forms of total defect of responsible under- 
standing. What constitutes legal insanity that is, exon- 
erative or incapacitating Insanity— in doubtful cases is 
now universally regarded as depending upon the relation 
between the defect in the particular mina and the nature 
of the act in question. Ihus, insanity, as a defense in orim- 
Inal law, means, according to the rule in England and in 
many of the United Stateib incapacity to distinguish be- 
tween right and wrong, In respect to the act in question, or 
incapacity to bo conscious of acting contrary to law ; while 
by some authorities inability to control the will (irresist- 
ible morbid impulse) also is recognised as insanity. Insan- 
ity in reference to the law of contracts is generally under- 
stood to mean such a defect as incapacitates from a ration- 
al assent, considering the nature of the contract, whether 
marriage, partuorsliip^ sale, etc. Insanity (or, as moreoom- 
mouly expressed, unsoundness of mind) m reference to the 


ingailify t,\ pret. and pp . insanU 

fied, ppp. insanifyina, [< insane + -3-^.] To 
make insane; madden. [Bare.] 


There may he at present some very respectable men at 
the head of those maniacs, who would inaani^ thorn with 
■omo degree of prudence, and keep them only half mad if 
they could. Sydney Stnith. 

InB^tflJT (in-Bau'l-t|-Ti), a, [< tn-fi -i- sani- 
tary,] Not sanitary; not aalubriouH ; violating 
sanitary rules or requirements. 

Misery, inaeaaiJtairy dwbUlngs, and want of food account 
for this high mortaUty. Enoye. BfiU, XXI. 81. 

Mr. Bunch draws attention to the inaanitaru state of 
London dums. Fortnightly Eao., E. 8., XL. 54. 

insailitatloil (in-san-i-tft^shon), n. An insani- 
tary condition ; lack of proper sanitary arrange- 
ments. [Rare.] 

InaanitaJtion, he said, did not cause the disease Ichol- 
em]. The American, IX. 26. 

Insaxilty (in-san^i-ti), n. [ss F. insaniU, < L. 
insaMta{U)s, unsoimaness of mind, insanity, < 
insanuH, insane: see insane,] A seriously im- 
paired condition of tho mental functions, involv- 
ing the intellect, emotions, or will, or one or 
more of those faculties, exclusive of temporary 
states produced by and accompanying acute in- 
toxications or acute febrile diseases. From the 
denotation of tho wood are also usually excluded mental 
defeoti reiulting from arrested devdopmont and idiocy, 
and such conditions aa simple trance, ecstasy, and cata- 
lepsy, snd often senile dementia. The forms of mental 
dlseaiie are very varledv and no olaislfloatlon is nniversally 
}epM The fbUowi^ is that of Krafft-Ebing (1888): 
_ Mental diaeaae in the developed brain, (a) Function- 
al psychoae^ or mental diseasbs without recognisable ana- 
tomical lesion. (1) Biyohoneuroiei^ mental diseases de- 
veloped In brains not congenitally weak, nor impaired by 
early dlseassL snoh as meningitis and other cerebral dls- 
easei^ including melanoholia, mania, manta halluoinatoria, 
acuta dementia. (2) Psychical degenerationiL diseased 
atatoa developing In brains weak from birth or from early 


monly expressed, utisoundness of mind) m reference to the 
law or wuls is geiiorally nnderstood to mean such a defect 
as incapacitates from knowing or coUeotlng in mind the 
facts respecting the property to be disposed of and the peiv 
sons naturally and Justly to no oonsidmwd In its disposal, or 
from making an intelligent and rational choice as to its 
disposal. It has often boon defined too narrowly, as con- 
sisting only in delusiun. It is a disputed question whe- 
ther the existenoe of disease or defect in tlie brain itself 
la an essential fact. Some of those who hedd that one or 
the other always obaraoterises insanity are understood to 
assert that the disease or defect may be Inferred from the 
irrationality of conduct, without other independently ade- 
quate evidence. 

That insane persons accused of crimes sometimes feign 
inaanity haa long been recognised, and the examiner must 
remember that the discovery of deceit on the part of a sus- 
pected feigner is not proof of sanity. 

Bueka Handbook Med. Saianeaa, IV. 6i». 

Aflbotlvi iBsaxilty, moral insanity.— dronlar Insanl- 
tyr. See cfywulan^Oommualcatsd Insanity, insane 
dfduiiouB communicated by an insane person to a person 
TOedisposed to insanity, who thereby becomea Insane.— 


Aflbotlvi Insanity, moral iusanit 
tyr. See cffYnilar.^Oommunlcai 
deluiiouB communicated by an iiisi 
TOedisposed to insanity, who then 


Bmotibiial Inaanity, derangement of the emotional 
powers, or Inability to control one's ImpulseB,— Homi- 
Qldal insanity, an irresistible desire to kill.~-Zlninil- 
Bivs insanll^, instinctive monomania.— Insanlly of 
action, moral insanity. -insanity of adolOBOsnos, he- 
bephrenia.— Insanity of doubt See the extract 
The pooullar borderland of insanity known as the in, 
aanity of dovJM. Tho patient has a morbid impnlse to do 
tilings over and over again, for fear they are not done ex- 
actly right Stdenkoe, X. 58. 

Insanity of grandsur, megalomania.— Xnianity of 
porssoution, tnsanity in which delusions of being perse- 
onted are prominent features.— Inaanity Of poborty. 


the presence ol aoeredtted Uhutoos sad haWueiiwrtlQaai 
withncraorleMexteiiilvedeliiaions. ItisanlladsM 
oially to tempenay ita^ as in fevsis. Mm at lu ef 
theae words may be used ny Iwperbole to dsnoleMISb 
or peculiar aotiona not indicative of insanity. 

Bleating the long quiet of my breast 
With animal beat and uire inaamtyf 

rsniipawi, Lnorstlna* 
I have found 

The very oauae of Hamlet's lunaoy. 

Shak,, Hamlet IL 1 4S. 

The wretob who neglecta or malfreata the unfertunste 
subject of mental demngiiiMneintraated to hia oare^ If not 
himself insane and iira^nslble^ should be regarded with 
universal contempt 

Ohtmbara, Libniy of Universal Knowledge^ VUX. 4L 

There is nocraffiMMi wefeM, that la not areoort of God's 
having been offended by our nature. 

Aty. uoamaya, DevoutoEaaaya, II. x. 2. 

Madnaaa in great ouaa must not unwatohed go. 

Shhk., Hamlet ilL L 107. 

It is perfectly certain that the brain of a man suffering 
from melancholia differs altogether from that ot one In 
acute mania. Quoin, Hiot of Med., p. 715. 

Demoniac phrenay, moping melancholy. 

And moon-struck madness. MUton, K L, xL 485. 
Deliriwn this is call'd which la mere dotage^ 
Sprung from ambition first 

FoM, Lover's Melancholy, UI. 8. 

illBaporyt (in-sap'd-ri), a, [< L. in- priv. + 
sapor, taste (< sapere, taste, know), 4* -y^.] 
Tasteless; wanting flavor; insipid. 

However ingrate or inaapory it seema at first it becomes 
grate and delicious enough by custom. 

Sir T. uerbert, Travels in Africa, p. 811. 

iniatiability (in-sfi-akia-bil'i-ti), n, [s F. in- 
satiabilite ss Bp. insaeiatilidaS ss Pg. insaeiaMM- 
dade b It. insasiahilitd, < IX. insa1mUUta(U)^ < 
L. insatiaUlis, insatiable : see imaUabJe,] Ue 
state of being insatiable ; unappeasable desire 
or craving; iusatiablenesB. 

He [Mr. Sverdrnp] is believed to recognise the toUy of 
Badical and the mischief that wonld result 

were Norway to insist on measures which Sweden (hinka 
it impossible to accept. Nineteenth C^ury, XXITT. 61. 

insatiable (in-sa'sbia-bl), a, [b F. insatMle 
B 6p. insaciable s Pg. insaeiaeel s It. insaeia- 
bile, < L. insatiaUlis, that cannot be satisfied, 
< in- priv. + *saUaUlis, that can be satisfied: 
Hee satiahU.] Not satiable ; incapable of being 
satisfied or appeased; inordinately greedy: as, 
insatiable desire ; insatiable thirst. 

She waa a rhymer at the age of ten. . . . Apparently, too^ 
she had a mind of tliat fine northern type which hungers 
after learning for its own sake^ and to which the study of 
books or nature is an Instiiiotlve and ineatiaVle desire. 

Strdman, Vtct, Poets, p. 116. 


mer at the age of ten. . . . Apparently, too^ 
i of tliat fine northern type which hungers 
or its own sake^ and to which the study of 


psrseoutiML, tnsanity in which delusions of being perse- 
cuted are prominent features.— maanity Of PQbsrty. 
hebephrenia.— B^tatonlo Insanity, katatonia.— Moral 
InBanlty, ixreaistible inclination to perverse and illegal 
action. 

What is most dlffioult to deal witb in the wiw of logal 
responsibility is the statu termed moral inaan%ty, where 
tho aubject is not beyond being influenced by motives of 
prospective pain or pleasure, but has contracted such a 


■ulfloie^ A, Bain, Emotions and Will, p. ioa 

Partial Insanity, monoxnania.— psuagrona Inaanity. 
insanity appearing as a feature of pellagra.— Fariodloal 
insanity, a lorm of mental dityeneration in which siniUar 
k of mania or melaiicholic condition recur at regular 




more or lest extensive departure from a normal oondltion. 
It inoludea circular Insanity.- IMmaiy In- 

aanity, a primary derangement characterised by some- 
wbat fixed, systematised, and limited delnikms. There la 
little or no mental eiifeeblement at first— Frlmaxy in< 
aanitar, paranaa.— secondary delusifnial Insuillar, a 
form orinsanity oharaoteriied by the preaenoe of ddnifons 
with mental eiifeeblement, and developed out of various 
other formiot derangement, such aamanlaor melancholia. 
It cither constitutes the final term In the mental decline, 
or is ancceeded by terminal dementia.— gnlddal Insan* 
a form of instinctive monomania obaracteriied by an 




added, aa constituting, however, a link between a and b, 
mentiu derangement forming put of chronic alcoholism 
and marphinlsm. B. Mental defect from anested develop- 
ment or Idlooy. Insanity develops at all ages, but most 
freguantly in women between twenty-five and thirty-flvi 




liability to mental disease. Among the faotors of insau- 
be mentioned oongenltal prediroosltion ; the ner- 
n of modern life; lack of rest and amusement 
and consequent indulgence in stimulants ot various kinds ; 
food; severe illnets; failure of omns other than the 
n, resulting In prolonged oerebnu anemia and toxe- 
mia; polsonq auch as alcohol, opium, etgot chloral, ab- 
sinthe, lead, and mercury ; sexual excesses ; child-bearing 
and lactation; Injuries to the bead; and severe and de- 
pressing emotions. Ordinarily several of these fSotors 
oommne to produce the derangement The peroentm 
of cures vanes in different hospitals from 20 to 60, m- 
pending largdy on the classea of oases which predomi- 


diftnrbanoe of the mental fnnotiont as above described. 
Its various forms are enumerated In the olassifloation 
given, and will be found defined under those names. Lu- 
nacy, aside from its derivation, auggests a condition of 
some permaiienue, and is in literary and legal use. Jk- 
rangemant is a softened form of expression for inaanUy. 
OrattneaaexpreBsoM the same thing as inaanity, but with a 
loggeatlon of contempt and an implication of peonliar and 
absurd behavior. It seema to imply a certain amount of 
Incoherence and dementia. Madnaaa, aa far as it goes 
beyond the generic meaning of fnaornffy, suggests violence 
in act or expression ; so too^ and to a greatw degree, do 
mania (especially in Its popular use) and pwuy. PaUri’ 
urn indicates a lack of attention to Burroundhig thingaand 


Thu populace are instinctive^ free-bom, itiaatiaUa beg- 
gars. Lathrep, Spanish Vistas, p. bu 

»SyiL Unappeasable, unquenchable, voraoiona. 

insatiableneSB (in-Ha^shiq-bl-neB}, n. Insatia- 
bility; unappeasable craving or (i^ed. 

As the eye in its owue nature is covetous, in that it ia 
not satisfied with seeing (Eool. 1. 8 )l so the eye of the cov- 
etous hath a more partioular inaatiableneaae. 

Bp. Hall, Fashions of the World. 

insatiably (in-sa'sbia-bli), adv. In an insatia- 
ble manner; so as to l>e insatiable. 

Wo lounged about the gentle close, and gaied inaaHably 
at that must soul-soothing sight, the waiiing,wasting after- 
noon light. H. Jamea, Jr., Pass. Pflgrbn, p. 44. 

insatiate (in-sa'shiftt), a. [< LL. insatiatus, 
unsatiiE^ea, < L. th-priv. + satiatus, pp., satis- 
fied : see satiate.] Not to be satisfied or sated ; 
insatiable : as, insaUate greed. 

The inaaeiate couetons men are neuer content^ nor wyll 
open their affection, but looke vp theyr treasures. 

Golden Booh, xvii. 

Hate 

Bred in woman is inaaMata. 

Lttsl'cDom<nton,a a 

Jmmtiate archer ! could not one snIBoe? 

Thy Shaft flew thrice : and thrice my peace waa daln. 

Young, Night Thoughta, L til 

insatiately (in-s&'sbi&t-li), ads. In an insa- 
tiate manner; so as not to be satisfied. 

Bnt youth had not us therewith to aufftoe: 

For we on that inaaMately did fead 
Which our confusion affeerwarda did breed. 

Druyfon, Pierce Guviaten. 

He fMahometl was so tnaoUateliy Mhldiaoas that he Is 


Sir T. aoTtart, Trnvda in Africa, p. 821. 
insatiatenesB (in-s&'shiat-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being insatiate or insatiable. 
Eaili^, 1727 . 

insalmyt (In-S^ts'^ti), n, [b of. insatiete, < 
L. insatleta(t-)Sj < in- priv. + saHeta(t-)s, satie- 
ty: see satiety,] Absence of satiety; unsatis- 
Sed desire or demand. 

A confirmation of fhli inesMy, and oonaaquantly an- 
pnilllubleneBalqr a canoe thereof: ** when goods i n c w e ei^ 
they sre Inoressed that eat them.** 

Qfsmyet, On Beoliaisstoa(l6llX pi tSk 
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taifcttlftmtion (inHMiiriihl4k'Bli9ii), fi. £< in^ 


^ 8atUfaetkm.Ti Laekof MtiBfMdbn; 
faotion. [Bare.] 

In an oatnrai you Imd a farther espeotatlon thu can 
hold out, and ao an ituMffaetion in the end. 

Bqmh, Adiraaoement of Learning, ii. 296. 
Kor will it aoottit the inMaiitfa/cUon of those which 
qnaml with all wnga. Sir T, Broum, V olg. Err., L 6. 

iaiatantbtet (in-sa^'l^bl), a. [< in^ + aaU 
itrodlo.] Incapable of being saturated or glut- 
ted; insatiable. 

. • . whose hatred is itmturabie, Too/nr. 

(in^mns), n. [sb OF. inseience ss 

Pg. ingeienoia, CL. inadeniiaf imoranoe, < tnset^ 
ea(t-)9, iffnorant: see inscien^,} Ignorance; 
want of JCQOwledge or skill ; neaoience. 
inadeilt^ (In'sient), a. [< L. in. in. + 8eimit-)Sf 
ppr. of seir€f know.] Endowed with insight or 
auMsernnient. [Rare.] 

Chue on, with inteUnt vision, toward the snn. 

Mru. Browning t Aurora Leigh, ix. 

iaident^ (in^jignt), a. [as OF, and F. inseient 
B Pff. It. inaaentef < L. in8eien{t~)8f not know- 
ing, Ijraorant, < in- priv. + dc<en(f-)ff, knowing, 
ppr. of Bdre, know: see science.^ Not knowing; 
iterant; unakilihil. 1717. 

moonoefi V, t. An obsolete form of enacanee. 
Inaaibable (in-skrl'b^-bl), a. [< inaeribe + 
-ahl0.1 Capable of being insorlboa. 
laaeribabhoieas (in-skiTba-bl-ues), n. The 
qualitT of being inscribable. 


written, engraved, or stamped, inaerntobly (in-akrb'tft-bU), adv. In ia- 
3_i inaerip- sorutable manner ; so as not to be diseo^red 


panegyrio, etc. 

as on a monument, a medalTetCt 

tkm on a tombstone, on a gem, a book, or a 
picture; the inaeriptiona on the obverse and 
reverse of a coin or a medal. 

Upon the hidiest Monntein amongst the Alps She left 
this ostentons/fisorgSfon, upon aj^t^Mj^lermar. ^ 

With flharpen'd sight palo antiquaries poriv 
Th’ ihiertuMm value, but the mst adore. 

Pope, Epistle to Addiaoi^ L 86. 
Monna Giovanni, his beloved brides . . . 

Enthroned once more in the old mstie chair, 
High-perehed upon the back of which there stood 
The of a falcon carved in wood, 

And nndmeath the ineer^pUong with a datai 
^ All things come round to him who will bnt wait” 
JbongfeUow, Wayaide Inn, Student'! Tale. 

r— 8. In arehaolf a historical, reli- 

S.t_^ A •_ 


sorutable manner ; so as not 
or eiplained ; myneriously. 

Bat there are oaaea in which It ta inwruUMy revealed 
to pmns that they have made a miatake in what ia of 
the higheat oonoem to them. 

Hawthorne, Sqpttanina Nton, p sa 

BSClUpt (in-8kulp0» V. t. [b of. inaciUpar m 
Bp. Fg. inaovlpir m It. inaoulpere, < L. inaoul- 
para, cut or carve in or upon, engrave, < la, 
in, + aeuipare, out, engrave: gee aotUpf aeuip- 
Itire.] To en^ave; carve. 

Engraven morelyvcily Inbia mlnde anyfbnne may 
be itmulped upon metaU or marble. 

PalaeehfPleaewre,TLnL {Nam,) 
And what’i the crown of aU, a glorioos name 
Ineeulp'a on pyramid! to poaterity. 

Mauingar, Baihfnl Lover, Iv. L 


B.OUS, or other record cut, impressed, painted, insenlpslt (in-skulp'sit). [L.,8d pers. perf. ind. 
or written on stone, brick, metal^ other hard of inaeulpm, carve in, engrave: see Ifurculp.] 
surface: as, the on the Rosetta or the He engraved (it): a word appended to an en- 

Moabite stone; the cuneiform inaeripHona on graving, with the engraver’s name or i^tials 
rooks or brick cylinders ; the inaeripttSna on the prefixed. 

Egyptian temples or in the Roman catacombs; inscnlpt (in-skulptO» g- [< L. inaeulptu8i pp. 
the inaeriptiona on Greek vases, votive tablets of inaculpere, cut or carve i: 
of terra-cotta, etc. it la to mdi huMviptifma that our 
knowledge of Egypthm, Aasyrian. and aome other ancient 
languages and institutions is cbiefly due ; and atudy of 
the maaa of such records loft by the Greeks and Eomani 
hai corrected and completed an nnderitsnding of the hia- 
teny and civilisation of these peoples, and contributed 


of Insottmcrc, cut or carve in: see inaiulp.] 
hot., embedded in the rock: said of some sax- 
ioolous lichens. 



iaeriaera, < L. inaeribere, write in or upon, < in, 
in, + aaribere, write : see aeribe.2 1. To write 
or engrave ; mark, as letters or signs, by writing 
or engraving ; specifically, to display in writing 
on something durable or conspicuous : as, to In- 
aeriba a name on a roll, tablet, or monument. 


greatly to what we know of their language, their laws, 
their methods of thought, their tradltiona. and their publio 
and private institutions and indusiriM m all kinds. 

Roman IneaiptionM (by which gensnl name are deaig* 
nated, in classical archaology, all uondlteraiy remains of 

the Latin language, with the ear * - 

and ipumals) frifinto two disf ' 
which were written ui 
to denote their pecnll 

been preserved alonn^with them'; and (IQ those "which 


.'shsn),«. TK'LL.inaeulp- 

flo(a-), a cutting or oarvink, < L. tnaeulpere, out 
The act of engraving. 


, _ „ _ Inaeulpare, eut 

or carve in: seeliwoK^.] The act of engraving, 
or that which is engraved; carved inscription, 
What is it to have 

A flattering^ ftdse ineaiApHon on a tomb, 

And in men's hearts repraaohT 

other objects of varioni klnda ^ Pg. inatmlpHta; as inamlp + -lure, after 

^^iMUs way have gcttfplurcj Sculpture ; an engravedinsoription. 

Timonlsdead: 
le very hem o' the lea; 


.VI1L,11L 2,815. 
And 'midat the atari ineeribed Belinda's name. 

Pope, R. of the L., v. 16a 

8. To write or engrave the name of. as on alist 
or tablet; enroll m writing: as, to oe inscribed 
among the councilors. 

Am I inaeribad hla heir for oertelnf 

B. Janaon, Volpene, i. 1. 
8. To mark with characters or words. 

(El let thy once-loved friend inaeribe thy stone, 

And with a father's sorrows mix his own. 

Pope, Epitaph on Haroonrt 
The flneat colleotioni of inaeribed Greek marhlei are of 
ooovie at Athens. Enege. Brit,, XIH. 124. 

4. To dedicate or commend (a book or other 
writing) by a short address less formal than a 
dediofSion. 


themsrives are the ^Je^ written, to 6e dunble, aa' a 
^onmrt.l,,rrtoB.. iwe. ilM 

4. A form of complimentary presentation or RAaih, x of A., v. 4 , cr. 

offering of a book or work of art, less elaborate infleulptllia (in-skulp^ti|r), e. t. ' Same as cn- 
than a dedication.— 6. In early ohurbh muaie. a aadpAre. Glover, Am^U, viii. 
sign or motto, or both combined, placed at the la fle (in i^). FL.: In, in; ae. refl. pron.,Bing. and 
beginningof a canon written in an enigmatical pi., abl., itse&] In itself; in ^emselves. 
manner, toshowhowitwastoberesolved. The Inaeat (in-sflO* f’* f* [< To engulf 

inscription was often designedly more puzzling in the sea. 

than the canon itself.— 6. In the civil law, a eon- Hone and foot inaea'd twether then, 

sent "by an accuser that, if the accusation be chapntan, imA zL 687* 

false, he will submit to the same punishment iafleal (in-sfll')* v. t. Same as enseal 
which would have been inflicted upon the ac- Infleamt, v. t. See cfiMami. 
cused had he been guilty.— 7. Entry on the Inaeurcilf (in-sdreh^. v. Same as enaeardi. 
o^endar, as of a cause in eouTt—Anoyreiie in- Infleoablat (m-sek'a-bl), a. [■ F. inaieahle m 

rt iHSaSSSSlJaX / 1 . IX ^ ®P* =* Pr- inaeecavel =■ It. inaeeabOe, < 

luCMtianal (1n-sknp shpn-al), a, [< L. inaeccMia, that cannot be cut up, < l»-priv. 

« -F -all Of or pertaining to im inscription ; -i- (LL.) wwW/ls, that can be cut, Cwoarc, out : 
having the character of an fiiscnption. see section,’\ Incapable of being divided by a 

/iimr(peioiial hezameteri. cutting instrument ; indivisible. Bailey. 

Awar. Jour, Philol,, VIH. 610. ingect (Jn'sekt), n. and o. £= D. G. Dan, Sw. 


► ode, w] 

d to the preaent Earl of Rocheiter. 


, which pleased me in the reading, . 


One 

aaribadVa 

8. To imprint deeply; impress: as, to inaeribe 
something on the memo^.— 6, In geom., to 
draw or delineate in or within, as dbords or 
an|^s within a circle, or as a rectilinear figure 
within a curvilinear one. 


ixiflcrlptive (in-skrip'tiv), a, [< L. inacriptua, 
^Drydm, PP< ^ inacribere, inscribe, + -lue.] Of the 
character of an inscription; inscribed. 


When the belli , 

Their Sabbath maaio^**< 

That was the aound theri 

vhtoh X ween 


M iwde ! ” 
ed to speak ; 


/ujerlpftfm legend 

pnrvilinear one. a flgure having angnlar Nay on those holy beUs be seen, 

points or vertioei (as a polygon or polyhedron) la said to Wardaworth, White Poe of Bylstone, vii. 

be inaeribed In a figure having lines, curves, or sarfaoea / 4 „ ^ ry ^ rt i m 

when Of ary vertex at the farmer is iiicidentupon the iS- UlflCTOll (in-skror), V, t, [< la-® + scroll,] To 
ter; a oorved flgm is said to be inscribed in a polygon or wnto on a scroll, [Rare.J 

g:ffl»ms!!Ari3saas.s? steteffsesf-. 


Unes or ^^bUng ^tton 

inscrutable or not subject to scrutiny. 

Bo let all our tpeonlatlona, when they are admitted to 
the moat famlllaritie with these mystenei 


letters. 

lawniber (in-skxl ^bSr), n. One who inscribes. 

to toqiriw djr eeay wmwibwlng th.t th.y 

inaeciptlble (in-skrip^ti-bl), a. [ss F. inaorijh- W, Montagna, Pevonte Essays, II. L § 8. 

ta^ It inmmm; < h. in^pm, pp.ot in. iucnitable (inHArt'tjk-bl), a. [- P. inseruta- 
inw^be, + -iWeJ Capable of being ble m Sp. inaerutable m Pg. interuiavel s It 
anything: ;pe- iaerutabOe, ituenOabOe, < tL. tiuerutabilit, in- 


eifieally applied in geometry to certain {dame 
figures and solids capable of being inserilMd in 
ouier figures or solids.— xnseilivtlliile amdrllat- 
eraLaqmUkflattnd four ifi wIioMi 
eoansrenoe of n drifle. 

laaalvttal (in-skrip'sb^n), a. [m F. IfMcrln- 
iloa m Fr. eaetipUo m Sp. inaeripeion m Pg. «i- 
aarbpyBo bIL inaorizione, iacriiUme, < L. lascrlp- 
a writing upon, inscription, title, < &- 
serlMfU^ pp.iNMai(lpfifs, write npon: see laocrlhfl.] 
1. The act of inscribing, in any sense ot tiiat 
woid^Re Inscribed irabols, letters, or woj^^ 
a deseriplave, 

iRia 


Bcrutable, < L. la- priv. + ^aerutabilia, soruta- 
ble: Beeacrutable.l Incapable of being searched 
into or scrutinized; impenetrable to inquiry or 
investigation; incognizable: as, the ways of 
Providence are often inaerutable. 

The historian undertook to make ns Intimately ao- 
qnalnted with a man singulariy dark and inaarutoMe, 

MamOay, History. 

Every mind is thns inaanuabla to ereiy other mind. 

Javotia, M. Boon., p. 16, 
■■•yn. topenelnhl& nndisoeverable, incomprehensibly 

v'oriUus^ iRMnitftbfiMli (in-skrfi'ta-bl-nes), a. The 
motto, ehasaoter of being inscrutable; insemtability. 


inaektssT. inaeetess Sp. Pg. inaectomilt. inaetto, 
< L. inaeetum, an insect (Cf . Gr. ivrofdov, insect, 
of same lit. sense), prop. neut. of inaeotua, pp. 
of inaeeare, < In, in, + aecare, cut: see aeemn. 
The name was orig. applied to those insects 
whose bodies seem to be cut in or almost di- 
vided in segments. • See J^atoma.] I, a. 1. A 
small, usually winged and many-legged, inver- 
tebrate creature whose body appears to consist 
of several segments: a term need in popular 
speech without exactitude, being applied not 
only to flies, fleas, dragon-flies, butterflies, 
moths, bees, wasps, crickets, grasshoppers, 
roaches, beetles, bum lice, and other familiar 
creatures properly called insects, but also, im- 
properly, to other small creatures whose struo- 
ture ana relations are not popularly understood, 
as the so-called coral inaect, which is an aetino- 
zoan. 

So morning Umeta, that In mnek bogun, 

ShlnOi bufl^ and fly-blow In the ■ettuig inn. 

Papa, lloralB^y IL 27. 

If ay Ifiitrff priok 

Bach leaf Into a galL Taanyaan, Talking Oak. 
8, In aool., any member of the class or other 
division of animals called Inaeeta; an arthro- 
pod; aoondylopod; an articulated animal with 
articulated legs, eniecially one with six such 
legs; a hexapod. See Inaeeta and BeweModa,!. 
iBd eyes of tniecte. see^ayi^.— Cfml la- 
_A%flMt*%»e«^fU^ the adjeotlvas.— To 

a, 1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature 

of an insect or insects: as, inaect transforma- 
tions; liieeof architecture. 

The ineaat youth ere on the wing 
Eager to taete the honied Spring. 

Ofwgfiprfng 

8, Like an inseot in any respect; small; meu; 
contemptible. ‘ 
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, (iii-sek't|^ n,ph [L., pi. of ina&aitm, inieetaviimi (in-selE-t&^ii-iiiii), pi. 

inseot: see i(M90U\ A olaas or other l«m 6i- fiiMfi9.iii«ectoria(*umBy -ft). 

vision of inTortebxated animals, to whioh dif- insect, + -aHam.] A place in which a colleo- 

ferent limits have been assigned. (a).Wlt]i Un- tion of living insects Is kept; an entomologi- 

oal viTOriumj alio, the ooUectiion Itnlf. 
Tii.<e*.e«<»»rttii.z«(aogioria«d«» 

teoasDi Midi arsobnldsna 90 that in this feme /nsfoisoor- 


W.A.Forb$i, 

issm^tb the daWsrish ArtiimStck the LsMUean ^ iBSectary (in'sek-t^ri), s.; pL inaeetariea (-riz). 

Aruunpoda^ one of the nudn [< NL. inaeeiarium, q. v.] Same as inseetarium. 
Wfwp“«* . ••!»: We hope thst the time is near when the need of an Jn- 



itfu.”£SgSSLi^ 

ezdiosion of Oinie- 
tacM end ilroeS- 
wtda (but with re- 
tention of Mufiapth 
da), the thira class 
of articulated ani- 
nals with articulat- 
ed lega divided into 
twelve orders: Jfp- 
viapoda, Thwanura, 
JhtraiUa, Bvataria, 
(kUsoptarq, Orthop- 
tm, BMnMara, 
Nmirapiara, RymB- 
wipUra,Ltiidapttra, 
MMp^tanLwanSiifh 
tors, (c) Br esolu* 
Sion of Myriapoda, 
the ilZ'footed ar^ 


^ i arthropods, 
. Jteaapoda, In 
thhL the cnnent use 
of the word, the in- 
mta oonstliate the 
largest class of the 
Aiwrapoda, Tbegr 
have the head, tho- 
iwL and abdomen 
dlstinot or distin- 
gulshable from one 
another: 8 pairs of 
less in the adult, all 
sitiiated upon the 
thorax; a pair of an- 
tenna ; tracheal rea- 
piratlon; and dis- 
tinct aeaes. Tbeao- 
mitea or segments of 
the body number not 
more than 80^ 11 be- 
ing assumed u the 
typical number. The 
head, apparently a 
single segment, is 
presumed to consist 
of several coalesced 
somites : besldea the 
antenna, it bears a 
pair of eyes, simple 
or oftener com- 
pound, and the usu- 
ally complicated 
mouth-parts. The 
thorax is composed 
of three definable 
segments, the pro- 
thorax, mesothorax, 
and metathorax, the 
last two of whioh 
ttsuallv bear each a 



ttetary for entomological work will be as fully appreciated 
as is the necessity for a propagating house for the horti- 
oulturist or a conservatory for me botanist. 

J. H, CcnMtoeir, Amer. Nat, Deo., 1888, P. 1129. 

Insectationt (in-gek-tft'sliqn), n. [< L. inaeeta^ 
tto(n-), a piunmixig, purgui^ < inaeetaHf pumue, 
follow upon, frcq. of inaequL follow npon: nee 
inpoqumUl Peraeontion; calumniation; back- 
biting. 

If y soole stirred by mine owna conscience (without t'ti- 
BKUdion, or reproohe laieng p, 1431 

i&Motatort (in'sck-tft-tQr), n. [< L. inaectator, 
a pursuer, < iimotari^ pumuc : see fndcctofion.] 
1. A prosecutor or adversary at law.»8. A 
persecutor. BaUay^ 

Inaeotean (in-sek'ts-an), [< inaM 4* -c-a»0 
Of or pertaining to the Inaecta; inseotiform: 
as, an tngcotoan form or organ. 

Inseotedt (in-sek'ted), a. I< L. inaaetiUt pp. of 
inaaoare. out in: see Inseof J Incised ; cnt into 
fits like aninseot. 


We can hsrdly endure the sting of that small insseted 
animal (the beef. Houall, Letters, it a 


Morpholofnr of Patts nf the Head of an In- 
Mct, giving nomenclature. 

1., II., III., aide, upper, and under vlewe 
of head of cockroach iBiatta vrieMtaiit). 
1. and II. I «, epicFunial future on the opi- 
cranium, v, branehincr to S, the (oneftrm ; /. 
antenma ; g-, eyee ; H, labrum 1 mn, man- 
dlbleii ca, eardoi «/,atlpei; #a, galeai 
pi. palpui of maxilla } /, palpua of labium, 
“ lablul pain, upon Mlpiger ; a, 
rntum and lubmentum of labium ; S, the 


insect-ftmgi (in^sekt-fun^Jl), w . pL Fungi para- 
sitic upon insects, as the mtomoph^oreoff of 
which we principal genus is Empuadf which 
attack the house-fly and other insects, and 
BottyHa Baaaiantij which produces the disease 
known as mnscardine in silkworms. See out 
under Cardyetpa. 

Insect-gun (ih^sekt-gun), n. A small bellows 
for blowing insect-powder into crevices in walls 
and furniture, or for distyibutingit upon house- 
plants ; a powder-blower. 

Insaotiadal (in-sek-ti-m^^), a. Pertaining to 
the Idliing of insects, or having the property of 
killing them. 

Insecticidal (in-sek'ti-sid), a. [< L. inaaotum, 
an insect, "h •eida, a killer, < ewdara, kill.] One 
who or that which kills insects. 

Its (the itsrling'il varied wng, its uprightly geeturee, iU 
gloMy plumegeb and, above all, Iti oharaoter as an intaeti- 
cid« — whioh last makes it the Mend of the ■grionlturlit 
and the gmsler— render it an almost nniversu fhvourite. 

A, Newton, Nneyo. Brit, XXII. 457. 
When the value of Paris green asanffiMseMdswaa first 
discovered. Minbwrgh Jt§v,, CLXIV. 854. 

insecticide^ (in-sek^ti-idd), n. [< L. inaeotumf 
an insect, + ’-eidium, a killing, < ewdera, kill.] 
The act of killing insects, 
insectiform (in-sekHi-fdrm), 0 , [< L. inaeotuWf 
an insect, + forma^ form.] Having the form 
of aninseot; msoct-liko; insectile. 

niustimted with the marvelous likeneMei of two hun- 
dred figured or rather immtiform stones. 

_ ovipositor, sto.. or hear long maroiniA '^e Im 440, 

an"always Jointed^ and nonmiBlly oonsiit of 6 principal Inseotiftlge (in-sok^ti-fOj), n, [< L. inaaotumj 
divisions: ooxa,troohanter; femur, tibia, and tarsus; the an inse^, *r fuaarc, cause to flee.1 A sub- 

produoed nom eggs, though in some the phenomenon of remedy against Ingots by expelling them, 

psrthenwneais ooonrs, as In plant-lloe. Nearly all in- but not necessarily killing them. 

seots undm metsmorohoala or mow or less oomidete insectlle (in'sek-til), 0. and n. [sss Bp. inaeetil; 

possdTmat whioh is primarily basTid ujion the absence, nature or oharaoter of an insect; inseotiform. 
moompletmoM^ or perfection. ^ midsmorpho^ b now as, inaaeHle animals. 


_.SNilW 

shrews, mbiea sad hedgehogs. (6) Adivisi^of the 
order Ckiraptmif including the inseettveroas 
as distinguished from the frugivorous bats. 
The name being preooenpled by snother oederof snimali, 
the term AntimaUvora has been propoeed as a snhstitute 
for IfiMOOtivon In sense. 

8. In eHtom.f a group of inaeotivoroua hyme- 
nopterous insects. Jl 0. Weatwood* 
hMMYOtm (in-sek-tiv'f-rC). e. pi HNL.] 
In Temminok’s classifloation (1815), an oraer of 
insectivorous birds, such as swulows. Also 
Inaeetivorea, [Not in use.] 
in8eetiyore(in-sek'ti-v5r),n. Aninseothrorous 
animal: one of the Inaeetivara or Iiigeofieorfs; 
especially, a member of the order InaaaMaara* 
InMCtiToree (in-sek-tiv>rez), fi.pl. [Z9L.: 
see Inaeetivara.^ Same as InaaeUvona, 
iUSectiTorouB (m-sek-tiv^p-rus), a. [b F. la- 
aeetvoore s Sp. inaeottvoro ss Pg. inaaiMvoro as 
It. inaetUvarOf < NL. inaecHvoru^ < L. iaseclMfN, 
insect, + vorare, devour.] 1. Feeding or sub- 
sisting on insects, as an animal or a plant, a 
number of Insectivorous idsnts have in recent times besa 
shown to exls^ ss the genera iHonaa and Vroatm 
Droaera Is properly sa inmUmifouii plsat 

Darwin, luseotlv. Plants, p. 184. 

8. Of or pertaining to the TnaeeHvara, in any 
use of that name, or having their oharaoters. 
insect-net (in^sekt-net), a. A light luad-net 
used for the capture of insects, a usual form oon- 
sists of a hoop of wire attached Iqr a ferrule to a wooden 


Infc 

cal ^ 

III. Labium and light maxlUa. tnm be- 
low t letteta ai before, except /a, laelnia 
of maxilla 1 pff, paiaglowa 1 Ugula j w , 


pair of winga either 
fitted for fight, or, 
in the ease m the anterior pair, modified into wlng-ooven 
or elytra, which may or may not cover all the aMomiual 
segments. The abdominal aegmenta in adnlt Insects, 
have no wings or legs ; but some of the terminal segments 
may be modifled into external aexiial organa (oT either 

M c“* — -- ' — 


naully adapted, giving the three aubolaaeei Ametabola, 
aomimHabtda, and JMateto iBUonwiabola), The Anwta- 
bUa are wingleesas wtfl as not snbjeot to metsmorpliosia 
Ity some they are made to Indude tour orders, •dno^uro, 
Mattopkagrk, Obttam&oto, and Tkmanara: but the first two 
of thsss orders are often dlfferenuy placed, and the last two 
merged in ona The BamimakMa undergo inoomplete 
metamoridioaia the larva differing from the imago omefly 
in being smaller and wlnglesa and the pnpa beiM geii> 


InmeMo animala lor want of blood, run all out Into 
legs. Aseon. 

n. II. Aninseot. [Bare.] 

It is deetruetion of all the hopec and hmlneae of in- 
ftuita, a denying to them an exemptionfrinuthefinaloon- 
dltlon of beaata and inutfridCsf. ^ ^ 

Jer. Taylw, Worki (ed. 1886X II. 888. 


handle, and omiying a bag of moauuito-netting, thin mus- 
lin, or Dobbin-net laca The de^ of the bag Is a little 
more than twice Its diameter, 
insactologert (iu-sek-toP^idr). n. [Aiainaaetol 
ogy + -cr.] One who studies insects; an ento- 
mologist. 

The insect Itedf ia according to modem iawMtaant, 
of the ichneumoD-lly kind. Dorham, Physioo-Theology. 

iuBCCtolqgyf (in-sek-toP^i), n. [a= F. ifisccio- 
lo^ B Pg. inaeotologiat < L. inaaetunif insect, 
4- Gt. -Aoyfa, < Xiyeiv, speak : see -olopp.] The 
science of insects: entomology. 
lnMCt*pCWder(in^sekt-pou^(ldr),n, A dry pow- 
der used to kill or expel insects ; an insecticide 
or insectifuge. The prlnolpsl kind% used against mn- 
aeum and hoosehold pests, are the Persian, made from 
the dry flowers of Pyrothrum roaeum; the Dalmatian 
(also called PersIsnX from thoee of Pyrothfwm otnararim- 
folium; and the Californian, also made from the last- 
named plant, all of whioh are known as buhaeh, 

insecure (in-s^kurOt a. [s Sp. inaaguro; as 
in-3 -f aaeura^ 1. Not secure, firm, or safe; 
liable to give way; unsafe. 

Am I going to build on precarious and ifiiseifrvfoanda- 
tions? Hurd. 

Four columns had diown such weakneas that the vault- 
ing arohea and the walla that reated upon them had be- 
come ina$ewrc» 

C. JS, NarUm, Chnrob-bnildlng in Iflddle Agea p. 171. 
8. Not fully assured ; not free from apprehen- 
sion, fear, uncertainty, or doubt; uncertain. 

He . . . ia continually irmeure not only of the good 
thinga of thla Ufa but even of life itaelf. TUkuan. 
But la the truly what she aeemaT 
He aSka with inMcuro delight, 

Aaki of himaelf and doubta. 

Wordaworth, White Doe of Bylstona 1. 

inseeuret, e. l [< insecure, 0 .] To make inse- 
cure; imperil. 

Bveiy degree of receaalon from the state CJhrist flret put 
UB in, is a reoeiiion from our hopes, andsaimesiiHiigonr 
oondition. 

Jar* Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), Great Exemplar, 1, 187. 
iiiBeourely (in-sf-kfir^li), adv. In an insecure 
manner; without security or safety. 

When I aay secured, I mean in the sense In whidh the 
word ihoald always be understood at oourta that ia Insf- 

OkaatafpOd. 


[NL.,nent. inaar mranaag (in-sf-kflr'nes), w. Insecuriiy. 

inaecuri^ (in-se-Wri-ti), a. [s F. inikmtd; 
as in-® + security. Cff. insecure.) 1, The state 
of being insecure or unsafe: liability to give 
way, be lost, or become unsafe or fraimht with 
danger; want of seoureness or stabinly; in- 
stability; liability to damaffe or loss: as, the 
inaecurity of a staircase or of a foundation. 


danBeaS^raiHemopUra and Botar^iera), OrihaSara, 
and Paaudonauropiera are hemimetaboloas. The Jfste- 
beta (firolfMwtaMalandeigo oomplete transfdrmatlon, the 
larva being wonn-lik^ aa a oateipillar, maggot, or grub, 
rad the pupa onlecoent Theae have five leading oiflers : 
NeurMra, ikyffra toMaj^ra, OMw^efVk rad By- 


orders of /nsssto are 


pi. of inaeetivorus: see inaecHcoroua.] 1. In 
mammal : ( 0 ) An orderof plaoentalquadrupeds, 
comprising small mammals of the most varied 
forms, aspects, and habits, terrestrial and fos- 
sorial, arboreal, or natatorial, and mostly in- 
seotivorous, but in one group flying and fru- 


adoiM by some writm as Thyaanoptara, Bupteaoptara. givorous. They have a i^i^vdy smil^ smooth, oere- 
1 /n sB rt a is by fsr the largest diss of anKsla nm, ' 


The olass _ ___ _ 

ontnumbwing all the'rest of the aiSmal UngtaTingra 
Mi»eoies,radlndlvldnals. Thereare known tolie more 
than 100,000 moles, rad there are doabtiess many thou^ 
I andeaonbed. They exist in sH parts of ths world, 

Dst important part in ' ' 

fOrnisliliif food to ona 1 


rad (te a moat important part in tfie eoonoety of rai- 
mated natore, fMkhlngfoodtoone another wd^to 


borless other 


her and sffifltInsTasetahInllft both hr 

In Om >iSi Mtion<3^^ divonriS 

*Tiyii “ ^ 


, the hemiapheres of which are one-lbbed rad do not 

cover the oeroheilum ; the utemi bioomnate; the testae 
abdominal or inguinal ; the penis pendent or saepended ; 
the plaoenta dlacoldsi deoiduate; the dentition diphyo- 
dont rad heterodont; the teeth enameled, and tgrplodty 
8 inoiso^ 1 oanine, 4 premdank rad 8 molaiis la each 
side of each |aw, hnt variable (always mors than two 
lower Inoisore, and the molars tubsroalate and rooted); 
limba wdl davalopad, and ambolatorial or asodlfiad for 
swimmings or flying; davtslas prsaant (aioapt 


There ia alao a time of fmaauHty, when Intereeta ef all 
aorta become objeots of spewflatlon. 

JBttfha Appeal to (Bd WhigB. 

In drawing, the piotara Is aotfsaltless; ihsrsisatonoh 
(rfifisseiii^bsoBNotthsontllaas. 

Barpu^aBay., LZXn. 178 . 

8. Lack of awuBinee or eonfldcnfic, eq^aeklly 
In regard ta ons^ii safe^, or the segurity tv 


•Mrilliy of iomeihiiig; apprehenBiveiieBS of 
dbange, loss, or damage ; doubt ; uneertainty : 

a feeling of pervaded the com- 

madty. 

Wllh whet fmmmrUn of Irath we eioribe off eoU . . . 
natowtatnnyeilimlaliloiiB. 8trT, Btcwum, 

iaaeeilUoilf (in-ef-ka'ebgn), n. [< LL. inaeeu- 
fjo(fi-), a pursuing, < L. ineequiy pp. inaeeutus, 
pursue: see ^nseoteMofi*] A following after 
something; close pursuit. 

JBeddea thit wiihly did intend 
CMeadins wtortie hta tall neokt ihip) how devpe the ikir- 
mlahdrew 

Amongit the Oreeka and with what ruth the inieeution 
grew, Chcfiman, Hied, ad. 

inaeniiliate (in-sem'l-n&t), v, t ; pret. and pp. 

ppr. inaeminaUng, T< L. inami- 
natuBf pp. of inaeminare, sow or plant in, < In, 
in, + aeminare^ sow, plant, < aamen, seed: see 
sssiefi. Gf. diaaeminateA To sow; inject seed 
into; impregnate. Cocleeram, [Bare.] 
inaeinination (in-sem-i-na'shQn), n. [s F. ta- 
sMaation, < L. as if *tnsemtnatio(a-), < tneefNi- 
ware, sow or plant in: see inaeminate,'] The 
act of sowing or of injecting seed; impregna- 
tion, Colea^ 1717. [fcare.] 
inaenaate (in-sen'sftt), a. [< LL. ina€naaim,< 
ta- priy. + aenaatuaf endowed with sense, < L. 
aenaua, sensation, sense: see aenae,"] 1. Not 
endowed with sense ; destitute of the power of 
feeling; naturally senseless; inanimate. 

The iflenoe and the calm 
Of mute inanuaU thiuga Wordaumrth. 

fi. Wanting or deprived of sense ; destitute of 
natural sense or feeling; stupid, 

Aa their own ruin on themaelves to luTlta 
/lUMifaCi left, or to sense reprohate. ' 

Siimn, a. A., 1. 168S. 

We wonder that a man oonld iNMsdblybe so sottish ; snd 
yet we oarsBlres hy temptation become no less intentaie. 
Bp, BaU, Contemidatlons (ed. 1886jy It 47. 

8, Harked by want of sense or feeling; mani- 
festing insensibility; irrational; mamaoal. 

wisely thsy 

Denise the iiiMfuats hsihsrons trade of war. 

Thomaon, Winter, 1. 844. 
The vast, black, raging spacee. torn and wild, 

With an iMeniuMito luiy answer back 
To the gale’s ohsUenge. 

C. TkaxUr, At the Bresker^s Edge. 

(in-sen^sat-nes), fi. The state of 
being Insensate or senseless; want of sense or 
feeling; stupidity. 

ifimiimU V, L An obsolete filing of inoenae ^ . 
tnacoisa^ (in-sens^ o. r.; pret. and pp. inaenaedf 
ppr. insenaing. fAppar, < in-Si + aense/ but 
most instances cited are certainly to be re- 
ferred to inoenae^ (formerly often spelled in- 
aanae). in a similar meaning. Prob. the more 
mod. instances (dial.^ are understood as < in^ 
+ aafuej To instruct; inform; make to under- 
stand. Oraae, 

lnieilseleS8t(in-8enBlea),a. (here cumu- 

lative) + aenaeleaaJ Senseless; without feel- 
ing; insensible. [Bare.] 

In other men 'tii but a huff 
To Tamr with, inatead of proof, 

That, like a wen. looka big and awSUa, 
/nwnwleM, and just nothing elae. 

A Butfer, Hudibraa, XL it 894. 

flumaibUitF (in-sen-si-bil'i-ti), n, [ss F. in- 
aanaibUiiS ss Sp. inaanatbUidad as Pg. inaenaibili- 
dada ss It, inaenaibilitd ; as ina&mhla + -f^,] 
1. Laek of physical sensibility; the state of be- 
ing insensible to physical impressions ; absence 
of feeling or sensation. 

There holdeth me aometyme Inr Almighty Ood aa it were 
aaen a awonob and an itiaeiiaidilfne for woonder. 

jWrT. JfofWWorka,p.l2. 
/ ne amftflfty to inllerlng waa no longer prafeaaed; In* 
donitahle atrength waa no longer idollaed; and it was felt 
that waakneaa and aorrow have their own aspngwiate vir- 
toea. Europ. Mor^ I. 25C. 

8. Lack of moral sensibility, or the power to 
be moved or affected ; lack of tendemees or 
eaeoeptibility of emotion. 

(tf tiMeiifWHty may dalm 
A tUfla to tha meek noDoori of her namdX 

Cowpar, Biaga, L £86. 

Oee great oanae of our InaaniMity to the goodneea of 
ear Oraetor la the v«y eitenelveneaa of hia bounty. 

Palm. 

llBBeetyoaRbeawaieof tfaehiaefiiMftyof man towarda 
• saw gown. Jam Aua^ Northaagw Abbty, p. 64. 

^ /waaniftfifty, hapauMUy, etc. See 
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ble: eee eeiwi&le.] L e. 1. Not perceptible by 
the senses; imperceptible; inappreciable. 

The dSUoate graduation of onrvea that mbit Into each 
other by inaanJak tranaltiona Mud. 

Already In the dlctaace the white wavea, the**aklpper’a 
danghtera" had bagnn to flee before a breeae that waa atiU 
imernWa on Aroa. B. L. SUvenaant Meny Men. 

In Inland aeaa mch m the Mediterranean, the tldea are 
nearly inaaiuMa eiobpt at the enda of long baya. 

JSneya. BrU^^ljaXL 864. 

8. Not sensible to the mind; not consciously 
apprehended or appreciated; unoonsoions. 

How many peraona do you meet, the imanailila influence 
of whoae mannera and ouaracter la ao decided aa often to 
thwart their volnntaiy influence I 

Buihnalt, Sermoni for New Ufa P* 

Thera are imanaihU tranaitlona between the humble 
aalaama of the Hindoo, the prafonnd bow which In Eu- 
Topa ihowB great req»eot. and the moderate bend of the 
head agpreaaive of conalderatlon. 

B. Spatiaar, i^iln. of Sodol., 1 886. 

8. Without the power of feeling or sensation; 
without corporeal sensibility. 

How gladly would I meet 
Mortality my aentenoe, and be earth 
Inaenaiik! Jrtttoa, P. L., z. 777. 

Anything which rendera a human being totally inaan- 
aibU, aometimes for honra, to the ahamct pain, mnat be 
attended with conaiderable danger to life. 

A T. Titaita, Med. Paahlona, p. 21. 

4, Not susceptible of emotion or passion; void 
of feeling or tenderness : as, to be inaenaible to 
the sufferings of others. 

Art thou grown 

fnwM(bla in 111, that thon goeat on 
Without the leaat companctlouT 
Baau. atid FI., Thierry and Tbeodoret, Iv. A 

Nothing diaturba the tranquillity of their aonla^ equally 
inaana&da to dlaaston and toproq^ty. 

IniaiQt Knickerbocker, p. 68. 

Laura waa ... not inaanatbU to the renown which hla 
aonneta brought her. 

C. D. Waimar, Roundabout Jonmay, p. 9. 
5f. Void of sense or meaning; meaningless. 

If It make the Indictment inaanaihla or uncertain, It Shall 
be qnaahed. Sir Jf. BtUa, Hist. Pleaaof the Crowq, U. 84. 
Huensllilcoaloilo. an obaoleto term tor totani Seat. See 
haat.mflvn. L Imperoeivable.— 4 Dull, torpid, aenteleaa, 
nnoonaciona, unfeeling, unsnaobptlble, Indifferent, hard, 
oalloua. 

ll.f n. One who is lacking in sensibility; a 
thoroughly apathetic person. 

Hia reaaon and the force of hla reaolntlona enabled him 
on all occaaiona to contain hlmaelL and to curb the very 
flratrialiiga of paaMon— and that in inch a degree that he 
was taken almost for an inaanaibla. 

Bog^r Barth, Lord Ouniord, II. 68. 

What an inaanathle mnat have been my oouain, had she 
not been proud of being Lady Orandison. 

Biehar£wn, Sto Charles Grandison, VI. 406. 

insensiblenesfl (in-sen'si-bl-neB), n. Insensi- 
bility. 

And Panwtlns, one of the wisest of the Stoloks, is so far 
from making insanaiMeneaa of pain the property of awlse 
man that be makei it not the property of h man. 

Stmingjlaet, Sermons, 1. vi. 

insensiblist (in-sen^si-blist), n, [< inaenaible 
-f -tyf.] One who is insensible to emotion or 
passion; one who is apathetic or who affects 
apathy. [Bare.] 

Mr. Meadows, . . . alooe he commenced inaanaiUiat, 
has never once dared to be pleaaed. 

jr<MEumay, Cecilia, Iv. a 

inseilflibly (in-sen'si-bli), adv. In an insensi- 
ble manner: so as not to be felt or perceived; 
imperceptibly. 

nis behavlonr In an aaaembly [la] pecnliarly graceful 
in a certain art of mixing inarnatblparm thereat, and be- 
coming one of the company, instead of receiviiig the court- 
ship of it. Staak, Spectator, No. 840. 

The war of Granada bad inaattaOdp trained up a hardy 
militia Praacatt, Verd. and Isa., U. £ 

infleil8itiye(in-8en'si-ti^,a. IssPg.ltinaenai- 
tivo; as + sefMtftoc.j Not sensitive; hav- 
ing little or no sensibility. 

In certain otsea the hypnotic is imanaUive. 

Saieme, ZIZZ. 6a 

People have lived and died without the use at eyes, but 
Dobo<ty has ever grown up with an inaanaitiva skin. 

Gi.aHoterte0fi,^d,XlIL428. 

inseillltlVailflH (ia-8en'.i-tiT>iieB), n. The 
quality of being iuendtive. 

The relation between depth of sleep and tmiuency of 
dreams seems explioable on the supposition that the in- 
aarndtivenam to outside esdtattona preeont In deep deep 
alao Indnoes inaanatHvamaa to interuel Impresslona 

SMcnea, Kill 88. 


iDgiBttent (in-sen^shignt), a. [< -f «Mfi- 
ftoafe] Not sentient; not having pereeption, 
or the power of feeling. 

The mind Is the lentlent being; and aa the roee Is to- 
sanMant, there oen be no senaatton, nor any thing reamn- 
bBag sensation, In It HsM, Inteueotiiutt Powers, IL la 

aamfoMidade^ < LL. to8maraUMfa(f-)8, Inflepa- 
rablenes8,<L.toMSpara&il«8,insepaTable: seeto- 
Mparahto. j The condition or quality of being 
inseparable or inoapable of diiqnnenon. 

The parts of pore raaoe are tniinovable.wblflh follows 
fromthelrfnsM(iinaM{tty,inotlonbelDeiio1dUngbnt0hange 
of dlatenoe between any two things. 

Xoaba Human Understanding, JL xilL 1 14. 

ingepnrabto (in-sep Vrflpbl), a. [ssF.toddjMmi- 
hle ss Bp. inamardbU ss Iw. inaeparaivd bb It. 
inaeparaWe, CL. inaqfardSiUa, that oaxmot be 
separated, < L. to- pnv. + seiardMUaf separa- 
ble.] Not separable; incapable of being sepa- 
rated or disjoined; not to be parted. 

He f dl into a sort of orltloism upon magnanimity and 
ooniage, and argued that they were tosMuaraUa. 

Aeils,c£!^tor,No. 880 . 
Qouda and Intermingling monniain-tqps. 

In one inaaparahk glory dad. 

Wardataar^ IMnde, z. 

Uberty and Union, now and forever, one and toagNifa- 
bk, Waibatar, Second Speeoh on Toote’a Reeolnttoii. 
msspixihle aoddent. In kgk, an aoddent whiOh can- 
not be seperatM from Its subject— Xnseparable ad- 
junct in logto sn adfunot which cannot really be aeparatod 
from its inbjeot, although the latter maybe oonodved 
without the adjunct— msepBralOe association, flee 
aaaodatton.— Xnaeparahile ^flz, in prom., a prefix not 
having also the dhvacter of an Independent word, and so 
not separable or to be asperated tfom the forms to which 
it is added: as te- (of bagtn, etc.) in English and Geman, 
rv- and eon- in Latin, etc. 

ImepaxablttieBfl (in-sep'a-rfl-bl-nes), n. In- 
separability. 

Inieparably (In-sep'flrit^bli), adv. In an in- 
separable manner; so as not to be capable of 
being separated. 

Which shall I first bewail, 


Thy bondum or loet sight? 
Piuon within] ‘ 


-1 prison 

InaapofaBy dark? 


MOtan, S. A., 1. 164. 


Inflinfliumfl (in-sen'^^-ns), a. ' [< to-^ + aemm- 
. ^ ^ „ Not sensuous; not addressing itself to 

x'g. s La, ^ Intennedlate door 

Betwixt the dIffersDt plaaes of sensBone term 
And fonn toesMtieus; Mra, Brawnlng* 


_ < LL. toiCfidMMg, that eannot be felt, 

'.'Owti— n» piiT. 4-MiM<MN*,Miiai- 


The wheat and the tsrei grow together imapa/raMy, 
and must either be spared together or rooted np together. 

Maeaiulay, Leigh Hnnt 

insoparate (in-sep a. [ae It. inaeparato, 
< LL. inaeparatust not separate, < L. ffi-priv.+ 
aeparaiuaf separate : see separate.] Not sepa- 
rate; united. 

Joy, which is toseporate tram those eyes. 

Sir P. Sidmy (Arbor’s Eng. (tomer, 1. 668). 

inieparation (in-sep-^rfi'shsn), w. [< inaepa- 
rate + -Ion.] In hof., the congenital union of 
contiguous organs, as the petals of a gamopeta- 
louB corolla: a term proposed by Masters as a 
substitute for the terms eodleaomce and adna- 
Uon. 

inseparizedt, a. [Irreg. < inaepar(ate) + -tee + 
-ede.] Inseparable. 

Knew wOU the Ceres toom Crowns lauaparUA 

Sylveatar, Memorials of Mortalitle, at 48. 

inseqnentt (ln'B|-kw§nt), a. [< L. in8egum(U)8, 
ppr. of inaeqvi, follow upon, pursue, < to, on, H- 
aeguif follow: see sequent] Following on; sub- 
sequent. 

The debt was not oanoOU'd to that rigid and hard aer- 
vant, for if he bad hla Apocha or qnietanoe, to speak after 
the manner of men, be were free from all inaaguant de- 
mauda Jty. Hooted Alu».WIllluia 1. 86. 

Infloronet (in-s$-r6n0> a. [< L. inaerenua, not 
serene, < ln-priv.*f aermiua, serene: see serene.] 
Not serene; unserene. 

imeranet (in-s^rfinOf b. t [< inaerene, a.] To 
deprive of serenity; disturb. 

Death atood by, 

Whoae gaitly praaenoe toearones my face. 

Baaka, Hoff Boode^ p. 18. 

ixifl6rt‘(ln-8drt0f b. t [< L. inavrina, pp. of In- 
aerere (> It. inaerire ss op, Pg. Pr. fnaarir m F. 
inadrerjf put, bring, or introduoe into, insert, < 
to,in,H-eererey join:Bee8efte8. GLeneerA] 1. 
To put in; place or oanse to be placed in or 
among; introduoe: as, to toeerf a key In a 
lock ; to inaert an advertiBement in a newq;>a- 
per. 

1 wfll not here toisrf any eonaolatoiy aentenoea. 

Bnrten, Anat of MM., p. 6ia 

Now the okft rind inaartad gralla reoelvea, 

And yields an offsp^ more than Natnre glvea.. 

PtyM, Vertumnna and Pomona, L 18. 

Sinoe I have oommnnioated to the woiid a plan whloh 
has given off enoe to some c entlemen liiom 8 would not 
beveqraafetodMlillge, iBuat toaorf the foi^dni 



9. tin omt ftnd to attach, as a miuole or 

Iknnient to a bone. See inmththj 8— imcrud 
8am«MMta0»<(Mliima(wliiobMe,iiiidir0o{- 

Inaert (in'atot), n. [< c.] Something 

inserted. fi^padfl«Nlhr— te) An addittonal lentenoe or 
piiMgeannoKodtosittoortobelnMiitedinthe print; a 
rldor. QO. la the pouel Nnrioe, a paper^ oironur, etc., 
the foldi ol a newapaper or the leavei ol a 


0 . a. 


Put or set in. 8p» 


oifloally — (a) In bat, attadhed to or nowing oat ot aome 
part: aaldeq»eolallyof thepartaof allower:aa,theoalyi, 
oorolla, and atamena of many Sowera are inaaftad on the 
reonrtaole, (b) In antom.: (l) Hai^ the haae covered 
hytnepartaDenlnd: omoa^toAea; aaaneiaartadhead. 
a) Situated in; apringmg from: aa, antennia inaartad at 
the aldea of the front (a) In anat,, having an inantton, 
M a mnaole or ligament; attaohed,aBtheamallerormore 
movable end of a mnaole : at the muadle ariaea from the 
hnmema and la fnaarfad in the nlna. 
iniertioii (in-sCr'shfin), n. [=5 F. insertion b 
P r. ifiseroio mi ^.inseroion ms Pg^inserfUfoss It 
insereione, < LL, insertio(n~)f a putting in, In- 
grafting, <L. inserere^ pp. insertuSf put in. insert: 
see insert^ 1. A putting in; the act of insert- 
ing, or placing, or setting something in or among 
other things; as, the insertion of a beam in a 
wall. 

oim,^ho^hM^n% onh?^^ h£^bJeo?by thia dlgrea- 
alon from It^ but folly oompenaated for ita unaeaaonablo 
inmrtion, 

W» L. LewUftt, of Btatloa’a Thebald, iv. 607, note. 

9e . That which is inserted. specifloa]]y^(a) A paa- 
■aage or paragrajA Inaerted In the testof a writl^. 

He aoftena the ndatlon by aaoh inurtiontf before he de- 
•Boribea the event. HroonM. 

TheiedaotlonalfnairffondlaplMed It [theprayer of Solo- 
mon in 1 KL viiL] in one reoenalon and led to Ita mutila- 
tion ill the other, JSnoyc, Brit,, JUV. 84. 

<b) A band of lace or other ornamental material inaerted 
in a idain fabric for deoorativo purpoaei. Such banda are 
«ften made with both edgea allhe^ and with a certain 


amonnt of plain atnil on cither aidc^ to allow them to be 
aewed on atrongly. 

8. Place or manner of attachment. («> in hot, 
the place or the mode of attaohment of aa organ to ita 
anpport (b) In anat., the idaoe or the mode of attach- 
meat of a mnaole to me pm to be moved: oppoaed to 
•criffin. There la no abaolute diatinotion between the 
•ori^n and the inaertion of a mnaole, theae being converti- 
ble terma, aa ref erring to the two ends of the muadle; but 
the more movable p<mt of attachment la uaually oonaid- 
ered the inaertion. ( 0 ) In nSL, attachment ot a part or 
organ, withapeolalreferenoe tome aite or manner of auoh 
attachment.— gphRmoUB Inaertion, in bat,, an insertion 
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the true paaa m ine or paaaeHform birds, andmany others. 
The term has been used with varying latitude of deftni- 
tion, and la now obsolete^ the group ^ birds it daalgiiated 
being an artiSeial one. (b) In Bonaparte^s di^oto- 
mous physiological cladutifleation of birds, one of 
two Bubolasses of Avee (the other being called 
CfraUatores), including those (chiefly monoga- 
mous) birds which rear their young in the nest. 
As the term had been before employed in a very 
different sense, it was subsequently changed to 
Altriees. ( 0 ) Ixl Ooues’s system ot classiflcation 
(1884), the perohers proper: same as l^asseres. 

i^8BOrial(in-se-Bd'ri-dil),a. [As /nmNMror.C8 + 
•4al,'i Of or pertaining to the Insmores; ha- 
bitually percmim, as a Dird; suited for perch- 
ing, as a oird’s foot. 

In the most aoeompUahed intnmrial foot, the front toes 
are cleft to the base, or only ooharent to a Slight extent ; 
the hind toe la completely Isonmbent and ai long and 
flexible aa the rest Cone*, Kay to H- A. Biida, p. 128. 

Ingot (in-set'^e. t; pret. and pp. insety ppr, in- 
setting, [<l^.frtdd^e< AS.ffiddffan,ONorth. 
insettoy appoint, lit. set in (ss D. tnseffrms MLG. 
LG. insetten st G. einsetsen b Dan. indatette ss 
6w. insatta)y< iny in, -I- settany set: see set^,^ 
To set in; infix or implant. 

The aorwe that la inset greveth the thought 

Chaueer, BoSrnlua it prose 8. 

inflOt (in'set), n. [< inset, e.l 1. That which is 
set in; an insertion; specifically, in hookUnd- 
ing, a leaf or leaves inserted in other leaves 
previously folded, usually in the center of the 
lolding. The iiisot of a sheet of duodooimo eonaliti of 
the flfthb sixth, aoventh. and eighth pagea of the idieet A 
map or print apeelaUy InaertM In a book la also an inset 
2. Influx, as of the tide. 

The inatt into the Bay of Bisoay, which, when it exiata 
mna at the rate of a inue the hour. 

T, 0, Mowlm, riotaam and Jetsam, p. 244. 

8. Same as fnpato, 2. 

inaevorable (lu-sev'dr-a-bl), a. [< <fi-8 + sever- 
able,'] Incapable of being severed. 

We had auffered ao niuoh together, and the fllamenta 
oouneotlng them with my heart were . . . ao inaeverabk. 
Da Quineep, Autol^. Bketohea, L 88. 

inihadot, V, t See enshade. 


iniiocatton (in-si-kA'shqn), fi. [<L.i!ktn,4. 
sieearsy pp. sieeatus, dry: seedtoilB.] Tlioofft 
of dryuur in. 

lnilidO(in'8ldorin-tidOtM*ando. [<lNl4*gM9, 
n.] Ln. 1. Theinnersideorpartjtheiiitorlcar, 
aa opposed to the outside or extmor: as, tim 
tnsfdaof thehaad; thefnsfdeof ahouae; thafri- 
side of a newspaper. 

Show the frulda of your pnrso to the outside of hla haiid. 

Skat,, W. T., tv. Stt. 

If 1 had an oatriCb in my fruMa— I would dilhk till 

SSSta.*^ 

morning. XTouept, xne uiavennga, ju sit. 

8. fil. Interior parts or appurtenanees; things 
within. SpeeifloaJly— («) The entralla. 0) Xntansl 
thought! or f eellnga, etc. 

We count him a wise man that knows the mtnda and 
ineiOat ot men. SaUan, Talila*TCll^ p. IfiS. 

3. An inside passenger in a vehiole. 

So down thy hlU, romantlo Aahbonm, sUdat 
The Derby olUy, canying three ineidte, 

0, bamSng, in Loves of the Trianglea L 17a 
The lord lieutenant . . . alone pretended to the sug- 
nifleenoe of a wheCl-oanli«e . . . bearing eight awMif 
andaixontaidea. TheiiMldMweretbalrOraoeiiln 


) tbair Oraoea In psnon. 
scoff, Old Horwi^, IL 


Initde of a Sheet to printing, the aide which la foldod 
in; that aide of a Aeet which oonteina the aeoondMse; 
an inner form. See/om, a— budde of a gwomm 
that part of a iworu-hilt which comesponda to the intido 
or palm of the hand when the award la held as on guard. 
Compare 0ttf«4(l«.->Patcat Inalde, Seojmtonf. 

n. a. Being on the inside; inner: interior; 
internal: as, an inside view; an inside seat in 
a coach. 

la whlMMilng nothiugf 
la leaning Cheek to cheek? ii meeting noeeat 
Killing with iniilda Up? . . . W^T^^ S87 

a sheet of thin metel placed between the cover and the 


track; 1 _ _ 

oourae in racing and running; heiioe^ oClloquial]y(u the 
inner aide laChorteron the ourvei thmtheouterX tohave 


on the summit of the ovaiy. See out under 'op^piunur.— 
Hypogynous Inacrtlini, In pet,, an lnaertlon beneath the 


ovary.— 
tbeoolyxiuiToai 


i,ln tof,, an inaertion upon 
, .bo ovary. 

jniertorti liuertoaxt (iji-«te't 9 r), n. 

quotation. 


lUNMHAWTf V. •• auo urtifntMMr, 

inflhATO (in'shfiv), n, [< in^ -f shave,] A coop- 
ers’ tool for dressing the inner sides of barrel- 
staves, 

Inshfiathe, ansheathe (in-, en-BhSTH0» f*; 
pret. and pp. insheathed, ensheathed, ppr. in- 
sheathing, enaheathing, [< enA, + sheathe,] 
See the To sheathe; put into a sheath, [Bare.] 

On high he hung the martial sword fnaSaafVd. 

J, Hughes, Triumph of Peace. 
The outer lobe sndiaathing the long, aharp-toothed in- 
_ ^ ^ . nerloba Pochard, 

Smoellofl^aoK ^ffmAm^ Xri^cifEni^POM!e!pfu^ ll ish e ll (In-shel^). V, t, [< inA + shell,] To hide 

in or as in a shell. 

Throats forth his honia again into the world, 

Which were inaheU'd when Maroiui stood for Home. 

Shak,, Oor., iv. 6, 46. 

He had fnaereed to the VlUany to jfleaae the Tyrant (in-shert6p), 0. t + thslter,] 

™ pXSS 0 .Wrini WorfaaTbei. To place in shelter; shelter. Shah, 

M, rnunpa, worm oi worua U7ge> (in^rfiip'), t^. t ; pret. and pp. inshipped, 

ppr. inghipping, [< inA ship,] To place on 
board a ship; ship; embark. 

See them guarded 

And aafdy brought to Dover, where inskipp% 
Commit them to tho fortune of the lea. 

Skat,, 1 Hen. VI., y. 1, 48. 


the advantime; be in a position of anperlorlly. 
inside (in^d), adv, and prep, [< inMe, «•] 
1. Df space; To, into, or m ^e intm^ 


inservet (in-sdrv' 
service to, serve,' 
servire, serve: see serve,] 
of use to. 


r'), V, t, [< L. inservire, be of 
I, be devoted to, < in, in, to, + 
' To conduce to; bo 


inservientf (in-sSr'vi-gnt), a, [< L, fttserri- 
en{t')8y ppr. of ittaervire, serve: see inserve.] Of 
use iu the attainment of an end; asristing. 

Tho other (by which tia oonoeived the drink doth paai) 
la the wesson, rongh artery, or wind-pipe^ a part fniem- 
«fif to voice and respiration. 

Sir T, Browne, Vnlg. Eir., iv. a 

By oonduoting the spirits into the nerves and muaolea 
frufiwfenf to the motion of the Umba, (mnalc] doth make 
the patient leap and danoe. Beple, Woska XL 181. 

.insMliont (in-neah'qn), n. [< LL. ksaessioin-), 
< Lu insktore, pp. insessus, sit in or npom < in, 
in, on, + seasrey sit: see session,] 1. The act 
ot sitting in, on, or upon; especially, the act 
of sitting in a bath; asits-lmw. 

Also ointmenta, hatha ineessiantj fomenta and other 
aacb like mediolnea made of things having reatrietlvever- 
tua do profit BumupAf XafSod of Pkyikk (iaS4X 

8. That in, on, or vporL which one sits. 

Joeeeeions ha hathlng-tnbi half full, wherain the patient 
may ait HeUand, 

:lll 8 eflS 0 rMl(in-se- 8 d'rdz),fi.p{. rNL.,pl.ofLL. 
imsesaoT, a besetter, waylayer, lit. ^one who sits 
upon,’ < L. inridsre, pp, friaes^, sit in or upon: 
see insessimt,] In ortiifA. : (a) llie perohers; in 
Vigors’s sysfem of oiassinoation, adopted by 
Swainson and many others, an extensive order 
of birds, of arboreal habits, having the feet fit- 
ted for perching, with 8 toes in front and 1 be- 
Und, and not raptorial. AmaJerllyefaUhlrdawaFe 
InCladed in thia order, of which the leading tgmea were Cb- 
afroafraaDanffruffrwkfkw^^ The 


L 

within. 

A woman aCked the ooaChman. '* Are you lull fnafdaf ” 
. . . Lamb put hit head through the window and aald, 
**I am quite foU ineida; that last ptooe of pudding at 
Mr. Gilman’s did the buameaa for ma*’ 

JMie, Antohlographieal BeooUaolloiia. 

2, Of time or space : ‘Within the limit : followed 
by of, [■&• S.j 

Both animals had been killed inside q^flve minntai. 

Hanford Cawrant, Jan. Ifl; 1887. 

n. prep. In the interior of; within: as, in- 
side the circle ; inside the letter, 
inifider (in-sl'dSr), n. [< insidn + -er^.l 1. 
One who is inside ; one who is within the llmitB 
of some place, structure, society, organization 
(ns a church), etc. 

Yet he was, or he meant to bcL aa pioua aa be was ag* 
e, and he cordially believed that hia Intereat in the 


When she was thus inehipp'd, and woefully 
Had oast her eyes about 

Danid, Hymen’s Triumph. 

nshora (in^ghdr^, prep, phr, as adv, [< in^ + 
shored } of. ashore,] Near the shore; toward 
the shore; on the shore side : as, the ship lay, 
or was moving, inshore. 


exs^toBOmodnm ItiflllXlliat, t 


Inahora ibeir piaaage tribes ^ 

The Pblarls was anchored Just inihers of the largeat lee- 
beig seen alnee eoteringKeiinedy ohanneL 

* C77. Bipedltioq, p. 110: 

Iniliora (in'shOr), a, [< inshore, adv,] Situ- 
ated near the shore; relativelynearto the shore; 
specifically, as applied to fishing or fisheries, 
situated within i^out five miles of the shore : 
imposed to offshore: as, inshore fishing, in the 
madkaial-flahery, when a aohool is raised within the limit, 
it la itin inthora flahing,no matter bow fSr cat the aohool 
may be followed. 

With a high tide and an inekere wind, their hornet and 
llvee were alwayi In danger ol deetmotlon. 

C, men, Origins of Bog. Biat, p* 61. 

In former days the inehm ood and baMbat flSheriea on 
the coast of New Bnriand were enoeedh^gr^nigle.^ 

An obsolete form of mudsrine. 


wfdfare of eoula outeidera and nominal inside re, w as as 
good aa the best Harpefe Mag,, LXZVIQ. 881. 

Hence— -2. One who has some special advan- 
tage, as in a business enterprise. [OoUoq.] 
inndiatet (in^id'i-At), v, t. [< L. inaidiatMs, pp. 
of inaidiari (> It. insiaiare b Bp. Pg. laridkir), 
lie in wait, lie in ambush, < insiausy an am- 
bush; see insidious,] To lie in ambush for. 
Heywood, 

inflidiationt (in-sid-i-fl'shon), n, [< OF. frlri- 
diationy< L. insidiariy lie in 

wait: see insidiate,] An insidious or treach- 
erous act. 

Though heaven be sure and leoure from violent reh- 
be^ yet these by a wUy ineidiatten enter Into it,aad leh 
God of His honour. Bee, T, Adame, Wo^ L 181. 

insidlatort (in-sid'i-ft-tqr), n, [b F. laskRa- 
teur s= Bp. Pg. inskhador aw It. lasfrBafors, < L. 
insidiatory one who lies in wait, < inakHari, lie 
in wait : see inMiats,] One who buddiates or 
lies in ambush. 

to S M giWMI 

botii Open aaamlaa sad 
N srfoia, Woriia X. z. 


They fkings] are moit 
. . . having nanally . . 
dose insidiatawre. 


insidions (in-gid'i-ug), a, [s F. imidisim m 
Bp. Pg. It. insidiosoy < L. ktsidkmSf emuiixig; 
artful, deoeitM, < laridte, a lyingm wmit^ an 
ambush, artifice, itratagcm, < inmm. lit, alt 
inoru^n: see frisssrioa.] 1. Lyinginwiit; 
hence, deceitfiil; sly; treaebmons. 

Tm, worn by age: airi meuldailBg to dsaaa 
The t sj f d f eniwaaaBi weak ttibBrnwiTuBinrisg. 
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1 widMd tkwwm to IM the feoe ageln of that inrtditmi, 
9aod4og^wtbiag,‘ old gregr Impoitor, Lamb, Boait Pig. 

8. Designed or adapted to entrap ; deceptive; 
insnaiing: as, iwHaious arts. 

TUL nnem^oyU the felt her eptrlte droop, 
a 3 took, uuimtnu aid ! th' Inipiring cun. 

Worka 1 . 126 . 

Tlluit cannot be denied !■ extenuated, or paued by witb- 
OfUt notice; conoeMious even are ■omettmee made: but 
thli iwidiow oandour only inoreaaeH the effect of the vaat 
UflUMe of aopbiitry. Macaulay, History. 


fold, bosom: see ffcMWiWM.] Z. (tom. 
briaglatortnoiMlyorindiwtly; inttodndby 
ap. wmiu, Nstuna Seligton, L XX. devious means or by impexeeptible degrees; 

worm in. 


He coniiden no anecdotcb no peculiarity of manner, no 
familiar saying, as too imdffn^aiU to illustrate the op- 
eration of lawa ot religion, ana of education, and to maiv 
the progress of the human mind. Macaulay, History. 

3. Without weight of character; mean; con- 
temptible: as, an iuMgnifhant fellow. »Bsm. 2. 
Immaterial, inconsiderable^ trifling, paltry, petty. 

' in8ignifica&tly(in-aig-nif'i-kfl.nt-li),aefe. In an 
insignificant manner ; without meaning ; with- 
out importance or effect. 


The vulgar may thus heap and huddle terms of respect, 
and nothing better be expected from them ; but for people 
of rank to repeat appellatives umiffnifioantly is a folly not 
to be endured. Suck, Tatler, Ho. SOA. 

inffignificative (in-sig-nif'i-ka-tiv), a. [< LL. 
ina^nifleativust not significative (only as a noun 
(so. modus) f applied to the infinitive), < tn-priv. 
-f aignifloativuSf significative : seedipn^/lcaHve.] 


_ . SDsky, foxy. 

JandiailBly (in-sid'i-us-li), adr. In an insidi- 
ous manner; deceitfully; treacherously. 

Pope waa not the only man he fAddisonl inMdicuMy In- 
jured, though the only man of whom he could be afraid. 

JohMon, Addison. 

ImidiOlUaififlB (in-sid'i-us-nes), n. The quality 
of being insidious; deceitfulness ; treacl 
lllilsbt (in'rit), n. [< ME. inrikt, insist, insight Kot significative ; signifying notbi^; not ex- 
(«I>. imigt ms 6. siusieht ms Dan. indsigt a Sw. pressive by means of external signs. [Bare.] 
iasigt); < in^ + aighU^ If. Perception; ob- The ordlnanrsortof the unmeaning eyes are not indeed 

aarvaticn. utterly for they shew their owners to be 

msss \sss*smsmsAM peTSouB wlUiout soy Uabltual vices or virtues. 

blynda PMbmopMM IMUrs npon Ph,stoe««ms<}7Sl), p. m 

withoutefiisqAf^ iimlmnlatef (in-sim'u-lat), v. t [< L. inaimu- 

Hedothmeruailesinhisrage. Uitua, pp. of inaimtUare, BtQcme, charge, < in, 

OoKier, Gonf. Amaiit, vL against, + aimulare, represent, pretend: see 
9e MenW vision; intellectual discernment or irfmaZafe.] To accuse; charge, 
penetration. he fchrlstl might give spiritual comfort to all sorts 

Man, y leuta thee klndeli in-HgU of women, first to tliose v^o should be unjustly suspected 

Of vnair-stondyug, skll, & witt, and inrimulaicd of sin and inconttuency, wnen indeed they 

To rewle thi silfbi reioun rix^t. were innocent, he was content to come of a mother who 

PclUkal Poemt etc. (ed. Fumivall), p. 185. ahould be aubjeot to that suspicion. Donne, Sezmons, IIL 


Franklin had an Immense reason, which gave him a Inslnoere (in-Kin-sdr'), a. 


gnat intight and power in all practical, philosophic^ and 
kpeonlitlve matters. 

Theodore Parker, Historic Americans, p. 88. 

Oottld ever a man of prodigioua mathematiokl genius 
convey to others any itiUght into his methods? 

Mmereon, Spiritual Laws. 

8. The immediate cognition of an object; in- 
tuition. [Bare.]«SnL 2. See list under ocutiMn. 

(in'si-ted), a. [< insight + 
Possessed of insight. 

Juitna lipaioa deepely ineiphted in understanding old 
~~a. HoUand, tr. of Camden, p. 687* 

i (in'kln), v» t In her,, same as ensign, 2, 
. (in-Big'ni4), n. fl. [a P. instgwms 
8p. Pg. insignia: < L. insignia, insignia, pi. of 
intigne, a badge of honor or of ofiice, neut. of 
insignia, distinguished by a mark, remarkable, 
distlngaished, < in, in, on, -I- aignum, mark, 
■Ign: Bseaign. Cf, ensign,] 1, Badges or dis- 
tingaishing marks of office or honor: as, the 
in^nia ot an order of knighthood. The insignia 
of an honorary order are the crosses, medallions, Btiu% 
ribbons, etc., which are worn by its members on occasions 
of ceremony. Military men wear these when in uniform, 
and civilians when in evening dress. The size of each 


p , not candid, <fii-pL . 

me, candid, sincere: see sincere.] If. Notj^nu- or confidence, 
ine; unsound; imperfect. 

But, ah ! how ineineere are all our joys t 
Which, sent from heaven, like lightning make no stay. 

Dryacn, Annus Mirabllla. 


There is no particular evil which hath not some appear* 
ance of goodneas whereby to insinuate itself. 

Hooter, Bcolea Polity, 1. 7. 
He ineinuated hImsSif into the very good grace of the 
Duke of Buckingham. Oiarendon, Great Bebellion. 

2. To hint obliquely; suggest indirectly, or by 
remote allusion. 

Wilt thou inrimuite what I am, and praise me, 
And say 1 am a noble fellow ? 

R Joneon, Alchemist, iL L. 
Elohim ; which word, as is sayd, is of the plural num- 
ber, insinuating the Holy Trinity. 

Purehae, Pilgrimage^ p. 6. 
You would seem to insinuate, Madam, that I have par- 
ticular reasons Ooldemith, Ctood-natured Man, L 

■Bvn. 8. Intimate, Swgest, etc. See Mnti, v, t, 
n. intrana, 1. To move tortuously; wind* 
[Bare.] 

Qose the serpent dy, 

InslnuaHng, wove with Gordian twine 

His braids train. Milton, P. L., tv. M8. 

2. To Creep or flow softly in; enter impercep- 
tibly or stealthily. [Bare.] 

Pestilential miasmas insinuaie into the humours and 
consistent parts ot the body. Harvey, 

8f, To gain on tho affections or confidence bv 
cautious or artful means ; ingratiate one’s self. 
He would ineinuate with thee, but to make thee sigh. 

Shaks, Bloh. HI., L ^168. 
I, ... to ineinuate with my young piaster, . . . have 
got me afcce lii thia disguise. 

^ B. Joneon, Every Man in his Humour, iL 8. 

4, To make hints or indirect suggestions. 

Tending to 


r< L. inaineerua, not inginiiatlllff (in-sln'fi-ft-ting), v, a, 

5???* toeaonerously ; insensibly winning favor 


His sly, polite^ insinuating style 
. __ . Augustus smile. 


Oh, why, Penelope, this causeless fear, 
“* nuor * " > 


Could please at Court, and ma^ „ 

Pepe, Epil. to Satires, i. IS. 
He warns us against it [hypocrisy] as leaven, as a subtle 
ineinuatifig evil which will silently spread itself through- 
out the whole character. 

J, Hs Nswman, Parochial Sermons, I* 184. 

adv. In an 


uuuauiivuiaajf vau'Bau uuv. 

insinuating manner; bv insinuation, 
inslniiatlon (in-sin-^-ft'won), n. [s F. inainur 
atkm s Pr. inainuaUon b Bp. inaintiacUm ss Pg, 
inainuapdo ss It. inainuasione, < L* inainuatio^-Of 
< inainuare, insinuate: see tnainuate,] 1. The 
act of insinuatiim : a creeping or winding in; a 
tortuous or stealtby passage, as into crevices, 
or (figuratively) into favor or affection. 

Tbolr defeat 

Does by their own iminuafion grow. 

Jr., Hamlet, v. 2, 69. 



To render sleep a soft blessing <iuifncer«f 

Plops, Odyssey, Iv. 1060. 

2. Not sincere in character; making a false or IttSlniiatlllg^ (in-8in^-4-ting-li), 
hypocritical show of opinions or feelings. “ * 

We might call him [Horatio] insincere .* not that he was 
in any sense a hypocrite, but only that he never was 
never could be in earnest. 

Lowell, Among my Booki^ 1st scr., p. 217. 

8. Not sincere in quality; simulated; decep- 
tive; false. 

Tell her again, the sneer upon her face^ 

And all her censures of the work of grace, 

Are in^incvre, meant only to conceal 
A dread she would not yet is forc'd to feeL 

Couper, Conversation, 1. 786. 

»8yn. 8. Diblngeiiuouit unoandld, double-faced, hollow. 

Insilicerely (in-sin-ser'li), adv. In an insincere 
manner; without sincen^; with duplicity. 

pi. inainceritiea 
nainceridade, < 
insincere; 

see inaificcre.] The quality of being Insin- 
cere ; want of sincerity or ingenuousness : dis- 
simulation; hypocrisy; deceitfulness; dupli- 
city. 

What men call policy and knowledge of the world is 
commonly no other thuig than diasimnlation and insin- 
cerity. H. Blair, Works, V. xvii. 

He raised his voice unoeisiQgly in condemnation of the 
fkshlonablc i/teineeriike ot Ills day. 

A. Dobson, Int to Stede, p. xL 

To 


on the shirt-bosom, or attached to the lapel of the coat 
When the cross, medallion, etc.. Is not worn, it is custom- 
aiy to wear a small roiette or knot of ribbon in tho but- 
tonhole, the odor being that of the ribbon of the order. 

The knot or rosette la worn by members of the lowest 
dasB, the ribbon by all others. See cordon, cross, star, 
esUar roestts, ribbon, and out under garter, 

2. Harks, signs, or visible tokens by which any- 
thing is known or distinguished. 

Eaga which are the rmroaob of poverty , arc the Beggar’s 
loboa and graceful insQnla ot his profession. 

Lamb, Decay of Beggars. Jnginewt (in-sin'u), V. t, [< <n-l + sinew.] 
inaigniHimMim (in-sig^nif'i-kans), n. [ss 1\ in- strengthen ; give \igor to. 
aignytanee a Sp. Pg, inaigntfleaneia : as inatg- ah members of our cause, both here and henoa 
nifieanit) + •ee,] The quality or condition of That are insinew’d to this action, 

^ing lusi^ficant; laek ol: significance or ffkak., sHen. iv., iv. i,i72. 

imp^; unimportance; triviality; meanness; insiiikillg (in'8ing’'kiTig), n. 
want of force, influence, or consideration. A sinking in; a depression. 

Higher motivea and deeper thoughts, such as engross 
the passions and the souls of men, and sink iutooompara- 
Mve insignUlcance the comforts of social life. 

Story, MisaWritinga P* ^10- 

(in-sig-nif 'i-kgn-si), ti. Same as 

There it hardly arloh man In the world who has not inch 
a led friend at email oonstdemtion. who Is a darting for 
Ut imsigngieaney, Steek, TaUer, No. SOB. 


Shot., 

2. The art or power of pleasing and stealing 
into the affections. 

He had a natural inrinttafion and address which made 
him acceptable in the best company. 

Clarendon, Great Bebellion. 

3. That which is insinuated ; a suggestion or 
intimation by indirect allusion ; an oblique hint ; 
an innuendo. 

For be gaiie them an insinuaeion A elgnifloation therof, 
In that be said, And p bred that I shiill gque you is my 
fleshe. Sir T. Hors, works, p. iu£ 

As Pear moves mean Spirits, and love prompti Great 
ones to obey, the Insinuations of Malecontents are di- 
rected Booordingly. Steek, Conscious Lovera Ded. 


:-nif'i-k2ut), a, [sa F, in- 



4, In civil law, the lodging of an alleged will 
with the officer charged with the duty of regis- 
tering wills, as a step toward procuring its 
probate, and establishing it as a part of the 
recordfi.-~6. In rhet,, a kind of exordium, in 
which the favor of the judge or hearers is sought 
to be gained indirectly or oy special considera- 
tions, in spite of a discreditable client, an un- 
[< ini -f sinking,] favorable ease, prejudice or weariness on the 
part of the judge, eto.: distinguished from the 
An insinking ol the surface of the body, exordium or proem in the narrower sense, in 

Ckgenbaur, Comp. Anai (trani.), p. 400. which a fkvorable hearing is claimed or solicit- 
That the primary stigma formed by the insinking of the ed directly and openly. 

Wtejs HtoimfawrtiWi MIW of bliMhloK Md UidlTMon of 

J. ft fttntMw. MIorofc Sciwoo, H. 8.. XXV. £U. y, ^^0,, o^HoJrtood anm a liuirt Mmtloo. 

inslxinaatt (in-sin'^-ant). a, [as F. inainuant m wr P. Sidnsy, Arcuulia, L 

Sp. Pg. It. inainuante, < L. inainuan(t-la, ppr. -iByit. 8. Intimation, Suggestion, eto. See Afnli, v. t, 
of tnyintiare, insinuate: see insinfiaJo.] liismu- tmiinilAtiTe (in-sin l-tivha. ra:Sn.Pg.in- 
ating. ainuativo: as insinuate + -he,] 1. Making in- 

Commonlylessinventivethaajndicioni^bowaoeverprov- sinuations; hinting; insinuating, 
lug very pUuaible, insinuan^ li a mm oonidonalffe? he la an hypocrite; ... Is he 


Tin you can weight aad gravity explaiiL 
Thoee weeds ave insfgntJkant and vain. 

SirM, Blasknufs, 

8 . Aiiswdriiig no purpose; having no weight or 
tndnq^Qfftant; trivial. 


Sir H, Wotton, BeUquin, p. 78. 

Inaillliate (innsin'^-fit), o.: pret. and pp. insin- 
uated, ppr. insinuating, [(lA,'inaimMtua, pp. 2. Stealing into the affeetions; ingratiating, 
of knginuafe (> It. inainmre at Sp. Pg. inaiwtar Any popular or iusiumties oairlage of himadf. 
m Pr, inainuar, anainuar m F. (nainuer), bring Awon, Obs. onaldbd. 

in by windings or turnings, wind or creep in, inibiiiator (in-sin^tl-i-tgr), n, [m Pg, insimia- 
steal in, < ia, in, -fgAiHHr, a winding, bend, nay,, dor, < 1^. iftsliiiiaJor, an introducer, 


wisely insinuaitvef ha it a flatterer.^ _ 

1^. HaU, Great Impostor. 



luring in^ infinuate: see Inaliittato.] 
DO or that whioh inshroates. 


One 


InatmiatoiJ (in-ein'f4-t^ri)» a. [< inainmU 
4>-ory,] Luonuating; ineinuatiye. Westmin- 
ster itev. 


r«F. insipidemi^r.ifh 
:Pg.It 


Sp. insipido S5 Pg. It, < LL. in- 

stpidus^ tasteless, < L. in- priy, + sapidm^ hay- 
ing a taste, sayozy: see sapid.'l 1. Without 
any taste; not exciting the sense of taste; with- 
out flavor or savor. 

Z ooiiU propoM divers wwa of bringing this to trisl, 
there being levenlfiMi^ bodies whlohl beve found this 
wiydivwBflsble. Works, IV. 808. 

2. Without a definite taste; having a taste 
whioh from its faintness and undecided oharao- 


8119 

He [Tiiigot] hsbitnsnr eozreoted the hesdlODC insbh 
Unm at the revolotionsdrr phUosophers. 

jTMednit Buxkc^ p 17a 
2, Persevering action; demonstrative persis- 
tence; pertinacity. 

Whst tones were those that osught our own, 
Filtered through light and distanoa 
And tossed them gavlv to and fro 
With snoh a sweet inMenMt 

B. P, Spojbrd, Poems, p lA 

insistent (in-sis^tgnt), a. [a F. insistant a 
Pg. insistente, < L. insisten(t-)s, ppr. of insistere, 
insist: sec insisf.] If, Standing or resting on 
something. 

That the breadth of the snbstmctiou be doable to the 
intiitent well. Sir if. Wotton, Beliqulai, p 19. 


The BritUh shcndteeper his been fnefrienf on a purchase. 

TA§ Omtwry, XXI. 947. 


1 suspect that Yl 
tioner of every 


AfS&Uossomandias^flriilt. OoUlsmiUh,Tu^ 
Hence— 3. Without power to excite interest 
or emotion; without attraotion; uninteresting; 
duU; flat. 

When liberW is gone. 

Life grows insfipid, and has lost Its lAuh. 

Addison, Osto^iL a 
AreSned,in^piif personsge,liowever exalted in ststton, 
WM his aversion. Charktte BrmUS, ShirlWi ir* 

■fivn. 8. LIfriess, staler tama prosaic, stupid. 

Inu^dity (in-8i-pi<ri-ti), ti. [a F. insipiditd a 
Fr. ineipieUtat, <hh. as if *in8ipidita(t^. < in- 
dipidiia tasteless: see iruripM.] The quality of 
being insipid, (a) Tastdesaness. 

My friend led the way up the dopes < 

. . . and rewarded my ourious palate with i 
of the olive whioh has not been adted. 

Th§ Century, XXX. 997. 

(h) DaUness; lade of Interest. 

Ihyden’s lines shine strongly through the insipidity of 
TateA Pops. 


insipidly (in-sip'id-li), adv. In an insipid man- 
ner; without spirit or life; without flavor, 
insipidness (in-sip'id-nes), 91. Insipidity. Boyle, 
insi^enoe (in-slp^i-ens), n. [< ME. *insipienoe, 
inq/pyens, < OF. inaipience a Pg. insipieneia 
a It. insiptenea, insipieneia, < L. inaipientia, un- 
wisdom, < in8i2)ien(t-)s, unwise: see 
Lack of sapience or wisdom ; folly ; foolidmess. 
[Bare.] 

Whan in women be fowud no ineypysns, 

Than put hem in trust and oonfydens. 

Sonffu and Carols (ed. Wrigbt\ p. 87. 

Your aooesalon is grateful, my most gentle lump of tfn- 
sipisnos. Ainey,liyeTrieks,iiL5. 

insiplent (in-sip^i^^nt), a. and «. [a OF. ifh 
siptent a 8] 
unwise," ' 
ent.] 

ish. [Bare.] 

There are very learned men who distinguished and put 
agreat difference between the insipignt man and the fool. 

Clarendon, TTacte. (ZatAam.) 

U, n. An unwise person. [Bare.] 

Verely, If he admitte the booke of Sapience to be true 
and autontlke, 1 feare me it wUl go nye to prone hym an 
ineipistU for grauntyng that there Is a purgatory. 

Frytn, Works, p. 40. 
insist (in-8ist0» [< insistor a Sp. Pg. 
insisHr a It. insistere, < L. insistere, stand upon, 
follow, pursue, apply oneself to, persevere, per- 
sist, < in, im on, + sistere, stand, < stare, stand: 
see state, Gf. assist, consist, desist, etc.] If. To 
stand or rest ; find supporr : with on or upon. 

The aiwles on one side insist upon the centres at the 
bottom ofthe cells [of a honeycomb] on the other side. Jlay. 

2. To rest, dwell, or dilate earnestly or re- 
peatedly; urge: with on or upon: as, I must in- 
sist upon your coming. 

We insist rather upon what was actual then whst was 
profitable. Milton, Eikonoklastea, ix. 

1 shall not insist upon tho dime nor soil of the country, 
Its oommodiUea or dlsoommoditieB. 

Jf. Morion, Hew Bngisad's Memorial, p. 11. 

8. To assert or azgue emphatically; express a 
desire or a belief mth urgency or persistence. 

Yet I insistsd, yet you answer’d not 

Sk<ik.,J.O.,ai,S48. 

Now, as I have already insisted, the presence in our 
Musoiousness of the Srst principles of morality is an in- 
dubitable fact. Fonnigh^ Msv,, N. 8., XLlll. 78. 

4t. To be urgent in action; proceed persistent- 
ly; persevere. 

Nor stm ineist 

TosflUotthyidf invain. Jfff^S. A,1.918. 

He first trod this winepreaa and We most insiie in the 
same steps. J§r. Taylor, Woriu (ed. 1886), JL 70, 

inriitfince (in-sis'tsns), n. [s F. inaiatanee « 
Sp. Pg. inatsteneia » It, iusistensa, insistenzia; 
as <918196011(0 ri- -00.1 1. The act of insisting; 
urgent or persistent msintenanoe of an opin- 
ion, principle, ri|^t, or the like: perseverance 
in pressing or supporting anything. 


„ . . • was also an insistent ques- 
lua ludholder. 

JO. Q, iftffcArK, Wet DayaViigil. 
Hence— 8. Extorting attention or notice; co- 
ercively staring or prominent; vivid; intense. 

A world of odonlal and Queen Anne architecture, where 
oonsolous lines and iiitlitcnf oedors contributed to an effect 
of poeing which she had never seen off the stage. 

IF. D. BoufsUs^ Annl^Ubum, x. 

4. In omiih,, standing on end: specifically said 
of the hind toe of a bird when its base is in- 
serted so high on the shank that only its tip 
touches tho ground : correlated with incumbent. 

^ [iu-8ls't§nt-li), ade. In an insistent 
manner; pressingly. 

**Then tell me what better I could da” said Gwendolen, 
insistently, Osurge Mliot, llanfel Deronda, xxxvi. 

inslslniret (in-sis'tflr), 91. [<<ii 8 < 0 f + -i£r 0 .] A 
dwelling or standing on something; fixedness. 
The beavens themselves the planets and this centrs 
Observe degree, priority, and plaos ' 

Insieture, course, proportion, season, form, 

Offles and custom, in all line of order. 

gAalr.,T.aDdC.,La^87. 

tnsitlaBeyt (in-sish'i-en-si), n. [< L. in- priv. 
+ sitien(t-)s, ppr. otaitire, tUrst, X sMs, thmt.j 
Freedom from thirst. 

The insUisney at a caxneL Grew. 

insitlonf (in-sish^^n), 9t. [< L, <9i8<f<o(9i-1, an 

ingrafting, < inmrere, pp. <9i8ifti8, sow or plant, 
implant, Ingraft, < in, m, + serere, sow.] Tho 
insertion of a scion in a stock; ingraftment. 
,The flesh of one body tnuismnted by insMon into an- 
olher. Sir T. Browne, Vnlg. Err., iL 8. 

in situ (in si'tu). [L.: in, in; situ, abl. of 
situs, site: see aite.'l In its site or position; 
in its original or proper location; in place; in 
the place which it occupied at the time it was 
formed or (in speaking of artificial construc- 
tions) built : in geological use applied to a mass 
of rock whioh is in its proper place, as a part 
of the formation to which it belongs, whether 
stratified or unstratified, 
inskonsef, v, i. An obsolete form of enseonce. 
insmitet, v, t, [ME. inmiten (awkwardlytr. L. 
incuterey, < <9i-l + smite,1 To strike in. Wyclif, 
Insnaxe, ensnare (in-, en-snSr^y v, t, ; pret. 
and pp. insnared, ensnared, ppr. insnaring, en- 
snaring, [< <n-i, + anare,^ To take in a 

snare; allure; entrap. 

That the hypocrite reign no^ lest the pec^e be vn- 

JoD xxxlT. 80. 


That bottled snider 
Whose deadly wob ensnareth thee about 

Shak., Rich. HL, L a S48. 

Insnarer, ensnarer (in-, en-snar'er), 91 . One 
that Insnares. 

iw«in.rffigly (in-snSr'ing-li), adv. So as to in- 
snare. 

Insnarlt (in-snarr); t?, t. Same as ensnarl^, 

insobriety (in-s^bii'e-ti), 91 . [ss Pg, insobrie- 
dade; as < 91-8 + sobr^^,j Lack of sobriety; 
intemperateness; drunkenness. 

No sooner bitMl we perted then he bed visibly lapsed 
igain Into hiccoughs, inooherency, and other ugly teetl- 
mouielB to insobr^ty. 

Arch. Forbes, Souvenirs of some Continent^ p. 18L 

insodabilityt (in-sd-shi^'biFi-ti}, 91 . [k F. < 91 - 
soeiabilite s Sp, inaocidSilidaa ssPg, insoeidbiU- 
dade: as insomdble + -ity: see -biiity,'] Unso- 
oiability. Warburton, Divine Legation, v. 4. 

insocdaolet (in-sd'shisrbl), a, [» F. insoeiable 
■B Sp. insociable n Pg. ineoeiavel as It. ineoeia- 
hdo, < L. insodabHis, that cannot be joined to- 
gether, unsociable, < in- priv. + eodabilis, that 
can 1^ joined together, sociable: see eoeiablc,'] 
1. Unsociable; not inclined to society or con- 
versation. 


Gheiige not yow o0tar made ta best el Me^ 

^R^^lfeeg Ils lls wke 

2. Iheapable of being associated or eobjoia^ 

Lime and wood ere iswooUMe. 

Fir M. IFoMom melfq«l% p. la, 

insodablyf (in-sd'sh^bli), ode. Unsociably, 
insociatet (in-so'shiS}, a. r< in-^ d- socfcrte.] 
Not associated; unsocial; solitary. 

The moat honoured stale of men end wife 
Doth far exooed the insoeiau virgin-life. ^ 

B. Jenson, The Bantei. 

insolate (in'8f>iat).e. f.; pret. and pp.<ii8olaM, 
ppr. insoiaiini, [< L. ineolatue, pp. of inaoUaro 
(>Pg. Sp.<9i8o2draiF. I9i8o{0r),plaoeinthe8on, 
eapose to the sun, < In. in, + sol, sun: see 004 
solar.] To expose to the rays of the sna; af* 
feet by exposure to the san,a8fordryiiiAxipen- 
ing, arounng or stimulating (as the vitu forces 
of a patient), or the like. 

Insblated paper retains the power of pnodnolns sa tser 
preiBlon for a very long period, if it le kept In an opeqpe 
tube hermetically dosef 

IF. R. Qroee,Can. of Foce^ p. 118. 

Insolation (in-sp-l&'shqn), 91. [xsB F. iimlaUms 
s Sp. insolaoion =s Pg. insoUtgdo, < L. Qiso- 
UtHoln-), < t9isoIa9c, place in the sun: see in- 
solate,1 1. Exposure to the sun’s rays; sub- 
jection to tbe influence of solar heat and li|^t, 
as for drying, maturing, or the production of 
chemical action; in 9ii0d., treatment by em^ 
sure to the sun, in order to stimulate the vftal 
forces. 

I am almost beoome confident that one of m tliMS 
mometors, by snob insbUKtion as may be had in England 
from our stone walla hath loat some inches of Uquor. 

Boyle, WorksT VL 894. 

The insblaiion [of the ground in northern valleya] dins 
ing the day interferes but slightly . . . with the equlint- 
rium of sir strata obtained during the night 

SkSnealXLISa 

2. A local injury of plants caused by expoflure 
to too strong light, or to the rays of the sun 
ooucontrated as hy inequalities in the glass of 
a greenhouse, producing excessively rapid evap- 
oration which kills the part affected.— 8. TSe 
state of being heated by the sun; the effect of 
ei^osure to the sun’s rays; specifically, as ap- 
plied to persons, sunatroKe. 

The comperative calmness of the stmosphera the dear- 
ness of the sky, the dryness of the air, and the strong Aiso- 
lation which took place under these clroumstanees. 

Xrwye, Brit 

Disabled in tho deserts by ineetatUm produosd by SB- 
oessive heat Tho Century, XXIX. 661. 

ln-80le (in'sdl), 91. [< <nl + sofs^.] 1. The 
inner sole of a boot or shoe: opposed to ouU 
sok. See cut under boot, — 2. A thickness of 
some warm or water-proof material laid inside, 
a shoe. 

insolence (in^s^lens), 91. [< ME. insolenee, C 
OF, (also F.) insolenee b Bp. Pg. insoleneka 
ss It. insokmea, insolenzia, < L. insdleHtia, un-^ 
acoustomedness, unusualness, excess, immod-^ 
oration, arrogance, insolence, < insoleH(t-)e, un- 
accustomed, unusual; see insolent,} If. Thn 
quality of being rare ; unusualness. Spenser. 
—2. Overbearing or defiant behavior; scorn- 
ful or presumptuous treatment Of others; in- 
sulting speech or conduct. 

Then wander forth the sons 
Of Belisl, flown with insolenee and wine. _ 

jrittoii,P.L.,il0fi.. 
0 monster I mix'd of insolenee snd fesr, 

Thou dog in forehead, but in heart a deerl 

Peps, niad, L nr. 

3. An insolent act; an instance of insdtont. 
treatment; an insult. [Bare.] 

Loaded with fetters snd insoleneee from the 1 


■■Syn. S. Pride, Presumption. etc. (sea ewrogastM)imBo-- 
nesa abusive language or oonduot sneering. 

liuoleiieef(in'.^lsm),v.t. To- 

treat with naughty oontemin. [Bare.] 

The bishops, who were first faulty, insblsnssd wed ss- 


insolency (in's^-len-si), 91. If. Same as 
knee, 1 . [Bare.] 

Fiveryevilexamde . . . Isaseandd: becanaeltlBvttis* 
others to do the lifca leading them by am hand, bddagdl 
the strangeness snd insoleney at the sot 

Jer. TkglWg Works (ed. IStfk X. 977. 

2, Insolent character or quality; maalfesla- 
tion of insolence. [Bare.] 

No laws win serve to renress the pride and iasstaiqg of : 
our days. Eiir4ea,Aj|gt. of uSI^pUlte, 

Insolent (in'BMftAt},^. [< ME. insdhni, < OF. 
(and P,)kta3ei3m%p. Ijg. It. kmlmte, iJj.ish- 

s^9i^)s, ^unaecnstcme^^umm \} 

priv. 4- S 0 l 0 fi(£^^^. 
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Im wcmt] It- 


Unwonted; unuiual; unoom- iniolfmbUl (in-sol'Ta-bl), a. {m F. itMofooblff; 

as <fi-> + solvMe,'] i. Not solvable ; incapable 
of being solved or explained: as, an inaohabte 


nejadnUttadiUmenthiieetlradlt; 

-mt little reitnlet In greet or inieifnt OBiee (u In 
9 of epoeteoTt ie wUon the oonnoU of Arlee dented 
ionX Jtr, Tunftfur, Holy Dying, ▼. 4 . 

2 . Showiiig Haughty disregard of others; over- 
bearing; oontemptuously unpertinent. 

Apnltqr.feeoleiitfOUowi 
InSu HoSHm aeeortbee himeelf ! 

Shak., T. and 0 ., IL 8, 8ia 
Doee not the Oifotent aoldler 
OiU nnr oommand hie donattve? and what oan take 
More nom our honour? « 

FkUher {and cmoCker ?X Vropheteia ▼. L 

3 . Proceeding from insolence; ins^ting; su- 
percilious : as, insolent words or behavior. 

The mggM frowna and ftiiolefit rebuff! 

Of knavee In ofiioe, partial in the work 
Of dlitilbntlon, Ctnvper, Tail^ iv. 411 . 

4 . Producing the effect of insolence; exces- 
«ive; unbearable. [Bare.] 

1 ahall hate the fiMoienf monotony of ooean all my dayi. 

T. Winthfisp, Ceoil l>reeme,m 
3 t. Unfrequented; lonely. 

MThere li lande unk^pt A intoletU, 

Take from the tmnnoke al olene until io hie 
Ai beeetei miw by noon eiperiment 
Attayna and there let bowea mnltlplie. 

PaUadim, Huabondrie (£. £: T. GL), p. SOS. 
viyiL e and S. TnndmU, JnanUing; abuaive, impudent, 
ooncemptuona. JnmdmU ia now chiefly uaed of language 
that is intentionally and groaaly mde, defiant, or rebel- 


oonsequenoes or of the future; indifferent i^oup 
conoexned. 

What race would not be indolent and innmeUmt when 
things are so arranged that they derive no adfantnge Irani 
forethought or exertion? JTk MUL 

Inaoul (in^sor). e. f. [< inA + aotd.] 1 . See 
ensoul, Jer, Iuylor,^ 2 , To place one’s soul, 
or the affections of one’s soul, in. 

Modeat ahe waa and ao lovtiy ; That whoaoever lookt 
but atedfaatly upon her, could not but iueaul himablf In 
her. Fdtham, Seaolvea L e> 

_ Sp, Pii 7 i^lvm(Ha! M insolhnlt) + -cy. Of, ilWPSH (in'span), v,i nret. and pp. 
soheneu^ 1, The condition of being insolvent; Ppi?* K D. inspannefi (n G. eia- 

want of means or of sufliciency f or the discharge w draft-oxen, < tn, in, + 

of all debts or obligations; bankruptcy; failure stretch tie, join, h E. span; see iwi and 
of resources: as, the insoleeney of a person or ® veWolo; mahe 

of an estate. Wh«nu.«loltn^oru«S«itaiii(l by yoknig up s as, to _<n^p«» .the ««enor 

in benkmpt and insolvent laws generally, fnmivsiicp slg- 
nlflea the inability of a person to p^ his debts as they 
become due In the ordinary course of business. Bnt the 


. 

problem or difficulty r— 2 . Incapable of being 
paid or discharged. JoAnson,— 8. Incapable 
of being loosed. 

Tb gnard with banda 
Insoivatle these gifts thy care demands: 

Lest, in thy tinmbera on the wat'ry main. 

The hand of rapine moke onr bounty vain. 

Pope, Odyssey, vlU. 

iniOlwenCF (in-sol' vgn-si), n. [s OF. insolvenee 


mere tect that a debtor having ample assets is unable in 
an emergency to pay every obligation as it be* 

comes due, ia not regarded as tnaoivenoy if he is able to 
avoid making any actual default by obtaining further 
credit^ or if the exigency is a general panic anspendlng all 


the wagon. See outran. [S.'Aftican Eng.] 
The oxen and they [the Kafirs] reaohed us undrowned, 
however, and were in^panned to our oart 

JVoude, Bketobea, p. SSl. 

n* intrams. To yoke oxen to a oart, espe- 
cially in preparation for a journey : as, they 

“wltt (to-?***' li, .. [= F. u. 

r atal confidence. speotare^ look at, observe, view, f req. of iuspfoor e, 

A proceeding for the application of all the PP* tn^eo^, look at, inspect, < in, in, on, at, 
assets to the payment of a^ts by judicial au- ^ specerSf look, view: see species^ speetaele^ etc. 
thority : as, a petition in insok>eney,^AaMlims in aspeetf expect, etc. ] I. trans. To view closely 
insolvency, see Disohufe in insolvenoy. and critically; exaimne(athingorplace)inor- 

SeedisoAo^. «8y& ikifi^piey,etp. flee/ogure.^ der to ascertain its quality or condition; espe- 



I self-respect : 

JmoUnit generally impliea [ * 

Aman may beitifotoiu orix 

Isrior, or his ecusL See arroffonee and a^onf , n. 
UuolmMp (in'B$-lgnt-li), adv. It. Unusually; 
strangely. 

The Interareter of Hans Bloome names it [Tnnial the 
lop of a pillar, bnt very ineolerUly: it being indeed the 
nnaU fascia part of the Dorio arohitrave. 

Eeelyn, Architeots and Architecture. 

2 . In an insolent manner; with contemptuous 
pride: haughtily; rudely; saucily. 
iMdUblet.a. An obsolete form of insoluble, 
iaiOUdf (in-sorid), a, [s OF. insolide; < I4. ftt- 
soUdus, not solid, < in- priv. + solidus, solid: 
see solid.] Not solid; incoherent; flimsy. 

The aeoond defect In the eye la an ineoUd levity. 

iiee. T. Aduuu, Work^, IL SSL 


bankrupt : as, an insolvent debtor or estate. 

When a person is unable to pay his debts, he is undeN 
stood to be intolvmt. Thus an Instmment executed by 
an indebted person, reciting that "he Is indebted to diven 
persona in considerable sums of money, which he Is at 
present unable to pay in full,'' admits bis inaolveniw. 

Cunningham v. ATorfon, 126 U. B., 77. 


We see that most nations are ineolvent, cannot satisfy 
out of all proportion 
Belf.relianoo. 


thine, and to inipsoi every part of her household furniture 
as much as her looking-glass. 

Addison, Fntiy Disaffection, 
■■fivn. Tb scrutinise, investigate, oversee. 

intrans. To look closely; examine: with 
into, Davies. 

Their General . . . was a great Mandarin, and waa the 
person appointed by the Klngto inneet into onr English 
TralBok. Dompier, Vogeges, 11. f. 78. 

He had not more vigilantly Crngweted into her sentiments 
than he had guarded his own from a similar scrutiny. 

Miss Burney, CeolUii, i, 1. 


k of sol 


[s OF. insoMiiS; 
»lidity; weakness: 


See < 91 - 


Imolidity (in-s6-lid>1 
agfti-S + solfdtfy,] La 
•a, the insoUdity of a wall, 
in Mdldo (in soFi-dd). [L.: in, in; soUdo, neut. 
abl.of solidus, solid: see soHd.] Jointly, a num- 
ber of persons are said to be liable in solido when they are 

insonmk (in^om'nW), n. [= V. innomnie 
— ®P' = Pg* insomnia = It. insonnio, < 

L. i,«own<a, ri.eple8«ie.a, < sleep- 

ity,< L. insolubUis, insoluble : see insoluble,'} 1 . 
lAek of solubility ; incapability of being dis- 
•olved. 


their own watita have an ambition out of all 1 
to their practical force. JBmenttm, Sef 

Of poiitlvc truth he was bom insolvent. 

J. r, Fielde, Underbmlh, p. 72. 

2 . W or respecting insolvenoy or bankruptcy: jngpeott (in'spekt), n. [< L. inspectus, a look- 

as, imolvent laws.~Xnsdlviiit law, a law providing inu inspection, < insnieere, pp. inspectus, look 

for the release of a debtor from imprisonment for d^ *7? “V 

or from debt Itself; on a surrender of his prope^. The * ®®® J Inspection. 

term Is often defined as extending only to laws wnloh do Hot ao the Man of philoaophio eye, 

this at the application of the debtor. In the United States And inepeet sage. Thommm, Autuma, L 1184. 

the term has recently become extended to cover State i«aviAM44«<»lv nAn Tn un ay. 

bw. wMoh KlMie the debtor *t theamdioMlon ot aitbo- »nW*U>«Jy (m-spek tmg-ll), ode. In an ex- 

party, in contradistinction to the UnitM States or national amining manner. 

bankruptcy laws, which, wherever in force, suspend the ingpOCtion (in-spck shon), n. [< ME. inspec- 
State laws to a considerable extent Boehankruptayiaiee, oioun, < OF, (and F.) inspection s Pr.JiMrpsd- 


under bankru^/ey, 
n. a. A debtor who is not solvent. 
solvency, 

mm 


Oooelne Iteelf is not employed for administration on 
•eooniit of its ifuntuMlUy, but its salts dissolve in water 
readily and aeveral are in nae. 


less, < in* priv. 4 somnua, sleep: see somno* 
lent.} Sleeplessness; inability to sleep, espe- 
cially when chronic. 

Various cases are on record in which Misoluto inetnnmia 
has lasted not only for days but even for weeks, inter- 
rupted only by mere snatchesof sleep. Quafn, Med, Diet 


BuOt'e Handbook bf Med, Beieneoe, IL 219. lll 80 milionB (iu-som'ni-us), a. [< h.insomni08U8, 
8. Inespabaity of being solved, as a problem < *««»»*»* sleeplessness: see insomnia J M- 
oradonbt: inexplieabmty. feoted with insomnia ; sleepless, or reiitless in 

juolnbb (In-eol^-bl), a. and n. [< MB. •<«- deep; as, insomnious Blount. 

wteMe, Buome, < OF. (and F.) insoluble :s 8p. llUK»mnol«noe (in-soEa^-nf-lgns), [■ 


somnolencia; as in*^ sonuwlence,} Sleepless- 
ness; inHomnia. [Bare.] 

Twelve by the kitchen clock!— still restless !— One I 0, 
Doctor, for one of thy comfortable draughts I — Two 1 here’s 
at. VI 1. 1 a J at 1 ® *** insonmolenos! Southey, The Doctor, vL A. 1. 

liuwmiwih (in's^-mneV), [Orig. Twitten 


insblmble as Pg. insoluvel b It. insoluUle, < L. in* 
sohtbiUs, that cannot be loosed, < in- priv. + 
sdMiUs, that can be loosed: see soluble!} I. a. 
If. That caiinot be loosed or undone. 


that may not be vndon. Wpriff* Heb. viL 16. 

2 . Not soluble ; incapable of being dissolved. 

Abacfintely tfMoluNsbodies are, without exomition, taste- 
lass. Q. T, Ladd, FbyatoL P^ohomgy, p. 812. 

8. IneaMble of being solved or explained; not 
suseeptible of solution or explanation. 

SVana Isle tithea to the lolke that thei predben _ _ 

Piere PUnmin (OX xvtt. 281 . insBudance, < insouciant, careless, heed- 


separately, in so much. Of. inasmuch,} To 
such a degree; in such wise; so: followed by 
that, and formerly sometimes by as. 

There wee found a mightle riuer, ineomueh that woe 
were oonatrained to imbarke our selues, and to sails oner 
It. BaHuyVe Voyages, L 118. 

And he answered him to never a word ; insomuch that 
the governor marvelled greatly. Mat. xxviL lA 


r Plowman (OX 1 

greedinsohMe problem of aatroiiomy or geolagy 
la thoiiaand Insoltibte problema in the lifA him 
7 , la the lace cf every man that meetiMrou In tiia 
Medieval and Modem ffiat, p. 7A 

IL n, A thing which is insoluble; a problem 
ffitivt eaimot be sfflved, 

ThlilaanftiaoKUs; 

V X ale^, tianndrod dial I be ; 

Te mlli^ it tilmt Impourfhle. 

Minor Poenaa. p. 48. 

■ ^to^>-bl-Me). n. XosolvUlity 


iess : see insouciant,} The quality of being in- 
Boneiant; heedless mdifferenee or unconcern; 
carelessness of feeling or manner. 

Itwaa 
that the 


s predaely this gay insoutianoe, thia forgetfulness 
9 world existed for any bnt a dngle dlaas in it, and 
nfo 


Hon as Bp. inspeedm b Pg. inspeogSo b It. ispe* 
done, inspedone, < L. insjmtio{n*), an examina- 
tion, inspection, < inspieere, pp. inspectus, look 
at; see inspect,} The act of inspecting; criti- 
cal examination ; close or careful survey ; spe- 
cifically, a formal or official inquiry by actual 
observation into the state, efficiency, safety, 
quality, etc., of somethiim of special moment, 
as troops, police, builuugs, steam-vessels, 
drugs, etc. 

Lat hym advert and have fm^^eoeiottn 
What ther betyl in Awstynes tyme. 

Lydgate, Minor Poema p. 187. 

Conceal yonrael* as wdl 's ye oan 
Frae critical dissection ; 

Bnt keek through ev'ry other man 
Wr sharpen'd, sly inepeetion. 

Bume, To a Young Friend. 
Seateh, etc. Bee esamhiaHon. 


(in-spek'shou-^), a, [< inspection 

+ -al,} Of or pertaining to inspecnon ; giving 
results by direct inroeonon : applied to an in- 
strument from which resnlts are read directly 
or by inspection, no reduction or calculation 
being required. 

Inspamon-Gar (in-spek'sh^n-khr), n. On rail- 
roadg, a large hand-oar provided with seats, or 
a platform car fitted with a hood and seats de- 
sired to be pushed before an engine, for use 
in inspecting the road. 

inffpecave (m-spek'tiv), a, [< LL. inmeetivus, 
contemplative, considering, < L. inspieere, pp. 
inspectus, look at: see inugect,} Pertaining to 
inspection ; inspecting ; that may be inspeoted. 

These three draughts upon paper bdong as much tothe 
ordemanoe aa the msposltion, shewing and describing the 
measures and dimensions of the intpeeUve parts, <^er, 
and position. EvOyn, Architeots and Arohiteotnre, 



this caroleMnesB^' the ^m!ort at otherii tiiat made Ihe illipfiCtOT (in-spek'tor), n. [m F, inspectsur 
' njjwamo.^ _ &p, Pg. inspector m It. iipettare, ‘ 


cateatiophe [the F^idi Bevolutlon] ^ 

Lowell, New IMnoeton Bev., 1. 164. 

tnflOBClaiit (in-Bfi' si-ant, F. afl-sd-syofl'), a, 
r< F. insouciant, careless, heedless, < ifi- priv. 
4 soucki»t,vipT, of soueier, care, < saud, care.] 
Destitute of care or forethoui^t; heedless ox 


^ ^ , inspettare, < L. 

inspector, one who views or observes, < imspim 
cere, vp, inspectus, view: see inspect,} 1. Cme 
who inspects or oversees ; one whose duty it is 
to secure by supervision the proper peri onn- 
anee of work of any kind, or to asofliftain by 
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eWBination the qnelitj or condition of the 
workf or of any article offered for sale or trana- 
'ler ; a pablie officer ehaci^ with enoh duties: 
as, the itutpeetore of elecuon or of jKilice; an 
of weis^to and measures, raeoidcally 
An initiate in the mysteries oz Eleusis; 
an epopt or seer. 

Thew dooferliMt were ooDyored under aUegoriee end 
qrmbola snd^. . . the oompletdy tnitlited were oalled 
aunia^f. A P.ICu^ira^Ano. Art and Myth. (i87flXp.fi. 

inapectorate (in- 8 pek'to 4 t}, II. [<iii^cfor + 
1. A distrfot under the ohaige or siroer- 
vision of an inspeotor; speeifloally, one of the 
two larger administratiye distriets into whieh 
western Greenland is diTided.»2. A body of 
inspectors or overseers. 

iupectoriganenl (in-spek^tgr-jen^e-nl), n. 
An officer charged with the oveniight of some 
system of inspection, as that of an army, a class 


of the l^eaeuiy Dmartment of the Unitw States who, 
with the aid of a Uard of Inflpaotora, admlnlatera the 
etoamhoat ' ineiMfftiim lawa. 

inspeetoriiur^^pelt-td^ri-al), a. [< in^eoior 
+ -to;.] Of or pertaining to an inspeotor; re- 
lating to inspectors. 

We arc then oonfronted by a gueatlon which waa onoe 
propoaed in an tonMctortol repon. Th§ Timet (London). 

inapactorddp (in-spek'tc^r-shi^^ lUnapeetor 
4* •ahip^'l The office of an inspector; the dis- 
trict embraced under the jurisoiotion of an in- 
spector — Deed of.llispeotonhip, an agreement be- 
tween an embairaaaed debtor and hla oredltora providing 
for forbearance, and the oanyingon of the bnalneaa mean- 
while by the debtor, under me Inapeotlon and control of 
a committee of the oredlton, called to whom 

jo^ ia uaually given to extend the period fixed by the 

inapeotresB (in-spek^tres), n. [s F. innmtriee; 
as inqpeotor + -css.] A female inspector. 
/lugiMf reaa Oeneral of the royal goer. 

WiOwt, Peter Pindar, p. 8S. 

Inaperset (in-sparsOy v* t, [< L. inmemaf pp. 
of ifu^gere, scatter into or upon, < to, in, on, 
+ ^arpsre, scatter: see i^ar«d. Of. aaperae, 
disperse,'} To sprinkle upon. Bailey, 
Inspersio&t (in-spar'shon), n. [< Lli. in^er- 
rio(ii-), a scattering or sprinkling upon, < L. in- 
spergere, np. insperaust scatter upon: see in- 
aperae,} The act of sprinkling; a sprinkling. 
Chapman^ Iliad, xi. 

inspeximuat (In-spek^si-mus), n. [L., we have 
inspected (1st pers. pi. perf. ind. act. of liutp#- 
cerCf look into, inspect: see inspect) t the first 
word in many old cnarters and letters patent.] 
An exemplification; a royal grant. 

An intpeaimvt conslita of a recital that a previoua 
document haa been luapeoted. and a oonflrmatoiy regnuit 
thereof. and Q., 6th aer., XXL 411. 

Insphere, v, t ^e ensphere. 


dmat^ptohireof wrongs briw down 

**froinaod,wliolaoiirhome.*' anr.ArofmeaSMWP^n* 

8. In tShdoi., an influence directly and immedi- 
ately exerted by the Spirit of Goa upon the soul 
of man: in Christian theology, used especially 
with reference to the Old anOew Testaments, 
re^^ed as written under the direct influence 
of God exercised upon the thoughts andf eelings 
of the writers. Tbla doctrine of the inspiration of the 
Scriptorea haa been maintained In varlona forma, and with 
varlona deflnitlona of the nature and extent at the divine 
inflnence^ the principal being the following : (a) verbal to 
entration, the immediate oommunioetion or dictation to 
the writer! of eveiy word written; (b) plenary intpirth 
tog^ ra ^n wmih is fuU, oomplete,mttn^ involving 

the writers in sU their faculties, so that every statement 
ot the inspired writers, whether monl and rOUgiouL or 
onhr chronologloal or soientlilii, is to be accepted as true 
md authoritative; (c) tnoral intptraeiofL inspiration only 
for a definite purpoee, namely, the moral and spiritaal re- 
demption and devdopment m the race, so that the Bible 
u to be accepted as authoritative only in matters ot re- 
llrioos faith and practice ; (cO dynamlaal inepiration, in- 
spiration regarded ac acting upon and through the natural 
faculties: in contrast to^ meehanteal ineptra^. Inapi- 
— « influence which merely uses Imman 


ration regarded aa an , 

organa as an Instrument for expression. Thus, dynamietU 
inspiration la nearly equivalent to moral insnlrstlon, the 
<me word Indicating, however, rather the method em^oy- 
ed, me other the themes to whioh inspiration is supposed 
to be limited: while meehanieol inspiration is nearly 
eynonymotts with wrfial inspiration. 


All scripture Isgivenby (fu^roMonof Clod, and Is profit- 
able for doctrine, for reprooL for oorreotion, for instruc- 
tion In righteousneia. fin Wyollf, **A1 scripture * 
ynsplred is profitable,*^ etc. j in the revised v 
** Every scripture inspired of God is also profltabU 


ofOod 

« , «u Huv AVTMiBu version, 

God is also profitable^" ate.] 

2Tlm.iil.16. 

Inepiration tlion, according to its manifestation in ficrip- 
tnre, Is Dimamicac and not Meehanieol: flie human pow- 
m of the divine measeuger sot according to their natural 
law^even when tlieae powers are supemMurally strength- 
ened. Man is not converted Into a mere maomne, even in 
the hand of God. 

WeateoUt Introd. to Study of Qoepd% Int, p, 14. 

4. The state or condition of being inspired ; de- 
termination or purpose excited by a speoifle ex- 
ternal influence; communicated bent of mind. 

The knights . * j 
On Emily with cquiI ardour look 

iMrfwd «• 

.7 . .. naAti innniAri • tAirAn in^ 

6. That which is impresRed by an inspirmg in- 
fluence ; a thought or an emotion borne in upon 
one by an oocult prompting or impulse. 

Holy men at their death have j 


„inepiraMone. 
b.,M.ofV.,LS,81. 

aSWiSar “"“•MaisiRsWPs: 

It is ever an toipfra^ion, God only knows whence ; a ' * 

sudden, undated perception of eternal right coming into 
and correcting things that were wrong ; a perception that 
passes throng thousands as readily as through one. 

Mmoreon, Mlso., p. 408. 


:li 

8. To breathe into; infogebyoraeffibylMWiriii 
ing. 

baity wofdes BO doepe Into the anad 

Of the VOfMf ■wngA, HMitgFirfdBSaHI 

Of waiffimViuee In her florthwfinffiSgr iyadL 
And genwoos stoiri oouiace dffi tofliMfia. 

Jlpttmr, F.fXiin. ML flf« 
Sirnhebmffieth airi toqtouffiltobtliitotImflsMaf jto 
bhoeen. HoceiH Troth (ed. 18n% 

The buildings Imve aa aspect lugubrious, 

That a feriing of awe aM tenor 

Into the heart of theneholdw. 

LengJMaw, Qoidsn lugsud, tl 

Henoe— 8, To actuate or influenee ; animato; 
affect, rouse, or control by an infos^ aniniat- 
ing, or exalting influence. 

Zepbiniseek with his swete brsotfac 
Mnsptred bath in evuiy hedte and heetho 
The tendre oroppes. 

Ohaueer, Oen. Axd. toO. 1L»L 7. 
What leal, what fury, hath togriKd thee DOW? 

flfiak., L. L. L., It. B, flS. 
Descend, ye Nlne^ descend and alng; 

The breaming instrnmenta towfrv. 

BtMQIa's Day; X 1. 
^Ige m^guiton, tb^senttment, the thought, the sonX 

Sumner, Speech, Cambridge, Aug. tf, IMS. 
Bpecifioally — 4. To guide or control by divine 
influence; instruct or infuse with spiritual or 
divine knowledge. 

A prophet then, intpir'd by heav'n. eroae, 

And points the crime, and thence derivee the woea 

Pbfie, Iliiri, L 4SB. 

, .as we now i 
is raised iiitemsUy, in thought, fee 
tlutt, by a Divine movement within. 

Buthnett, Sermons ter Mew Ilfs^ p. SQL 

n. intrana, 1. To inhale air; draw air into 
the lungs: opposed to espire. 

It the inepiring and expiring organ at any animal be 
stopped, it suddenly yields to nature. 

/, Waltm, Complete Anglur, p. ffi. 

8t. To blow; blow in. 

Her yellow looker orlsped like golden wyre, 

About her shoulders weren loosriy Shed, 

And, when the winde emongst them did inepyre, 

They waved like a penon wyde dlspred. 

4NMiwr, r. Q., n. UL ac. 

^ ^ ^ 1, That is or haa 

been i^aled;‘ taken 0ito the lungs; as, inapirad 
air.*2. Actuated, guided, or controlled by di- 
vine influence ; informed, instmeted, or direct- 
ed by the Holy Spirit: as, an to^ptoea teaeher. 
—3. Produced under the direction or inflneneo 
of inspiration : as, the inapirad writings (that 


m speak, jnit as ter as he 
fwing, percsptioii, or ao- 


Ml • o S' I AttrlhntMltAa.nArtil:lnBtinn 


. One who or that which 

inspires. 

Jnepirer and hearer of prayer, 

Thou Shepherd and Onsrdlan of thine. 

Topladyt Byma, 
[Verbal n. of to- 


An inscribed sphere, 
insplrable (in-8pir's-^l)> a* [b Sp. inspirdbla 
ss Pg. insniravel; as inapire + -abte.l 1. Capa- 
ble of being inspired or breathed; that xnay be 
drawn into the lungs; inhalable, as air or va- 
pors. 

To these toroOufile hurta we may enumerate those they 
austain from their expintlon of fuliginous steams, 

Barvey, 

2. That 
sometl 

if by Inspl 

inapiraat (in-spir'§nt), n. [< L. itupiran(t-)a, 
ppr. of Imyiirare, inspire: seeiftspire.] Anm- 
spirer ; one who inspires or incites. [Bare.] 
He prMented and read the following linea which he 
(Hertley Coleridge] had written, . . . Aunt Charles beti ~ 
the insurant, Caroline Fbn, Journal, 


partaking of inspiration. 

In their inepimtional atstes they [the sacred writers] 


Attributed to a seeretinstlnot and toqiMiiy . , , touch- 
ing the happineaae thereby to ensue in time to oome. 

^ — , JBocon, Hist. Heu. VIL, p. 207. 

w«. mmOboM dynmioiu, ■on.^nu. Ul«pWa«ly <in-,pSr'iiig.ll), ad.. In an Inqdr. 

(in-Hpi-ra'Bhon-tet), I [< ^,rabnnbTi in imeh a war «i to i^P***, - 

+ - 

ration of the £ . 

ral prompting of any kind. 


.xioawai^ « T/ V • manuep; in such a way as to inspire, as 

affiouM wSh courage, hope, etc. 

1 ‘‘‘® ‘“T' U»»PWt (iMpir'Cr. fc [< <«Ji + gpMt. CL 

i of tbe Sonptuws, or in dlroot aapeinatn- in^n.i To infuw or ezdte spirit witUn; en- 

cmantiiiir of ahv Mnd. x*. : 


hat n»ay become inspired or infused with iMipagW (in'spi-^tgr), «. [. 

breathe in, inspire: seefitjptoc.j In a steam-en- 
gine, a double injector, or two oombined injec- 
tors cooperating, the one raising the water from 
the pump-chambers or reservdrs and deliver- 




liven; animate; give new life to; encourage; 
invigorate. 

But a discreet use of proper and beocmlng oeremeidM 
. . . inapiriis the elugglsh. and inflames even the devout 
worshipper. Bp, Attetbury, Bennoo^ L xffi. 

The life and literature at a people may be tomMadL 
stimulated, modified, but not haoitnally snsteluad imd 
nourished, by exotic food or the dried nults of lamoto 
O, P, Barak, Hist Bug. Xeag., i 


li-rft^shgn), n. [< ME. to^ 
iso F.) ins^raHon so Pr. to^ 


ini|^t(M7 (in-spir'^^^ or In'gpi-rf-t^-ri), 


inspiration (in«spi 
nmtoiMi, < Of. (ala 
rafto Bs Sp. 

iiptocutoac, in^raaionefK LL. inspirat{o(n^), in- 
spiration, i L. inapiraraf inspire: see in^me,} 
1. The act of inspiring or breathing in; a draw- 
ing into the lungs, as of air: inhalation; the 
flrst movement in the act of respiration, fol- 
lowed by expiration.— 2. A breathing or in- 
fusion into the mind or soul ; an awakening or 
orearion of thought, pumse, or any mental 
oonffition, by some speoifiTo external influence; 
intelleotaal exaltation; an inextdioable oogni- 
tion, as the knowledge of an axmm, aooormng 
to a priori philosophers. 

^.Thil hopro tM tho^e togrirscioiMi of God sud of 
him thel sohuUe have the better ConaeOle. 

Mandavtae, ITOvsIa p, 16. 
of the Almighty giveth them under- 
Job xniii a 


wuw ass^wwMM vssivw msw wmvw vuswiiara, jii WUIIMI 

mode of operation It would be sn deetor, sud it is some- 
times so celled. See U^tor. 



ing it to &e other, which forces it into the boil- to insplic^ rousa cheer, stlmuleta Sro. 

d®i*\^^S^h®^fitertothebofler.theseo- insniBSate (in-spiTat), v. A; pret. and dd. flm- 
oud taJ«rt«»!sht . throw fh. w«.r oulbmhi. /n whidi 

im, of *iwpiaaare, thioken,< L. ^ in,*f apkaasta, 

^ _ .. . r r - thicken: see Jpf^te.] To thiefcen, as a flitid, 

a. [^tomfre-h-atory.] Pertaining to inspira- by evaporation; bring to greater 
tion or inhalation. by evaporation. 

Wine sugred inebristeth less then wUiepnro 
for that the sugar doth togrittete tbeaplrit 
no, and msketh them not sr — " 

impirar a It. iimbfan, igpintre, < L. im^^/ran, .. ^ 

blow or breathe into or upon, animate, oxoite, 

inflame, < ia, in, + «»<row, breathe: aee spirit. r/ 

<S. anitv, ceawire, tiipfn, etc.] L <r»as. 1. ** it- 

To breathe toTmww into the Innga; inhale: as, ^ 

to ia^repnre air: opposed towpiae. of b^inspiMatodj Ineioesed 

By meeus of sulidittrous coal smoaks the lungs are sti- 
llsd and oppresaed, whereby they are foreed to toimf re and 
expire the air with difflonlty. Barvay. 


Awm,>at.aist,|Itii 

r<X2i. 

TUekj : 

a ^ , 


I Bubstance. 


ofl 

of a flu 

What I 

than togtowrioa and ooadeusalloDt , , . 

ABssdta a(IMsnh,f,fHi».J 


friloM «f mkht lM 

ll«Hi 4o rtsffPTBt to Utde^ thea 


aowimnlitlMfariatloiii ot intma to aoveat- 

ipniAtiUt. ltto(hiii.MlbeU0Vi^tl^ 

moil oompiw and woiMleftiil intntiett bore originated. 

Jksrwii^ Oriidn of Speolea (ISddXP* Id7. 

JMAut la pmpoatva action without oonaoiooanaaa of 
ttiapupoao. . . , The end to whioh a definite kind of in- 
allnilire action la aubaervient la not oonoeiTed onoe for 
tflbf amlnd atanding ontaide the individual like a provi- 
damik and the neoeaaitg to aot conformably thereto ex- 
tandly throat upon the individual aa aomething foreign 
to him: hot the end of the inaHnot la in each aingle caae 
gnoanaotcinfdy willed and imagined l^the individual, and 
theehcloecfmoanaaaltable toeacb q>eoiBl caae uncon- 

A een Hmtmmin, Philoaopbg of the Unoonadoan tr. by 

[OouplandrA. ilL 

Bvaij animal that baa wCU-devalop^ oyot preaenta an 
inatanoeof the adaptation of meana to purpoae by unoon- 
aokma formative inlelllgenoc^ whioh ia quite aa definite aa 
that khown in any motor imtimt, and far more delicate 
and aubtle. Murphy, Habit and Xntelllgenoe, xxvtt. 

All Mfnete probably aroae in one or other of two waya. 
A) By the efieota of habit in anooeaaive generationa, men- 
tal aotivittea whioh were originally intelligent become^ aa 
It ware, atereotyped into permanent ifutiruti, . . . (fl) 
The other mode of origin oonaiata in natural adeotion, or 
anrvival of the fitteat, oontinuoualy preaerving aotiona 
whicik although never intelligenL yet happen to have 
been of beneftST JRomanaa, Encyc. Bnt , XXU. 167. 

2. Nfttianl intuitive power; innate power of 
perception or intuition. 

They (poete] came by inatinet dluine, and by deepe med- 
itation, and much abetinenoe (the same aaaubtOlng and 
refining their qpirltoi to be made apt to reoeane vliuona. 

PuUanhain, Arte of Eng. Poeale, p. 4. 
WilUngly would I now have gone and aaked lira. Eeed’a 
from 


pardonjoat X knew, pei^ from experience and 
from hiataiMi, that waa the way to make her repnlae me 
with double eoom. CharhUa Bnmtil, Jene Eyr^ iv. 

The truth waa felt by inaHnot here— 

Proeeae whidi aavea a world of trouble and time. 

Browning, Ring and Boolk L 182. 

inittlietiont (in-stingk^ahon), n. [< OF. in^ 
< L. a.^ UnsUnetto(n-), < inaUn- 
fmeura, pp. iMsUiuitaa, impel: Bee insUnctl 1. 
Instino^*— 2. InstigtBitiou; Inapiration. 

Tnlli In hit Tmoolane qneationa auppoieth that a poete 
can not abundantly exproaae verMia audoiente and oom- 
pleCft or that hia eloquenoe may flowe withont labonr, 
worditwallaoanyng andplentuouae, without odeatial t'li- 
jdMMon. Bif* 2*. Slyat, The Oovernour, i. 18. 

IlliliiiettwCin-fituigk'tiy), a. [< imtiitwt + -ice.] 
Prompted by or of the nature of instinct. 


By quick fnaeifieMiM motion, up 1 imng. 

Jri&oikF.L.,vilL8&9. 
Anaottaowbioh we oundveeibonld require eiperlenoe 
to enable ui to perform, when performed by an animal, 
XMart eiveolally by n very young one, without any expe- 
muy Miyiduala in^ the 


■■uv wflijr, wiwHfuv their knowing for what purpoae it le 
perta^tauanaUyaaldtobeindffMeiee. 

Da/rwin, Origin of Speoiea P* SOI- 
A aoeptre onoe pat in the hand, the grip ia ioMtitwHiaa, 
LowM, Among my Booka, lit aer., p. 888. 
Whathar young Children have an inatineUta dread of 
the dark might of oourae be determined by a careful ool- 
leetlftH of teetimony. 

J, SvMy, Beniation and Intuition, p, 18. 

iHiUnfitiFaly (in-stingk^tiv-li), adv. In an in- 
gtinetiye manner; hy force of instinct. 


They prepar'd 
Arottan oaroaaeof a boa^ not rigg’d, 
Jor taCUe. aaJL nor "" 


Hot tadde, aall, nor maat; the v^ rata 
^naMneUmy have quit It. 


8hak., Temped, L 8, 148. 
We iauHoaMaaiy demand that everything in God'i plan 
ahan atand in the atriot uniigr of reason. 

EufANiB, Nature and the Supemat., p SSL 

lUttaefetTlty ^HBtingk-tiy'ji-ti), n. [< inarinc- 
2p0*f-4i|r.] weohaiacterofbeinginstinctiye 
or prompts by instinct. [Bare.] 

Thare la growth oidy in planta; hnt there la Irritability, 
or— abetaarword— ifiariiieeMy,Uiinaeota. ‘ 



In dot, 


(in-8tip'f*lftt), a. [< la-S 4- gfipu- 

ityha^i ■ ' 


CoUridga. 
+ Btipy^ 
Ing BO stlpnles: same as ex- 


I (in-sti-td'ri-gl), a. [< L. imsUioHua, 

< imUtor, an agent, factor, broke:^ huckster, 

< fiitaftare, pp. inaUtm, stand upon, follow, pur- 
cne: seelacigf.] In tow, pertaining to an agent 
or laetor.-||mttMal aoi^ aotion allowed in 
Bmaan Imr amiat the piinol^ upon oontraote of thoae 
whom he an^phiyed aa managera or anperfntendanto of a 

itienlar nnuMdi afbaainm. 
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enunentor a court; to iitatitute a, mxit or an in- 
vestigation. 

The laat parrionlar in the fable la the Oamea of the 
tonb, huritutad to irometbeua. 

Baton, Phyaleal PaUea, IL, Eipl. 
Here let na breathe, and haply inaUtuta 
A oonrae of learning. Sh^., T. of the 8., L 1, a 
The monrotlo and hermit'a life waa inaUtutad hen in 
the fourth oeutury by St Saba ; they say, there have been 
ten thousand reoluiea here at one time. 

Poeoiaa, Oeaoriptlon of the Easi^ IL i. 84. 

2. To establish in an office ; appoint : in eccle- 
siastical use, to assign to a spintualonayge; in- 
vest with the cure of souls: used absolutely, or 
followed by to or into. 

Whan Timothy was ffiriffutod into that olBoe [to proadh 
the word of CM], then waa the dfedlt and trnatof this 
duly oommitted unto hia faithful oare. 

i/odwr, Bodes. PoUiy, ilL 11. 
Ooualn of York, we inatituta your graoe 
To be our regent in these jaam of mnoe. 

ShST, 1 Hen. VL, iv. 1, Isa 
A Bev. Alexander Pope waa inatUutad to the living of 
ThrnxtoiifHantk Jan. 0680. Jr.ciidQ.,dtbaer.,IX.87A 

Sf. To ground or establish in pxinclides; edu- 
cate; instruct. 

A painfull Sohool-maater, that hath in hand 
To inatituta the flowr of all a Land, 

Giuea longest Leaaoua vnto thoae where Heav'n 
The ablest wits and apieat wills bath giv'n. 

Sylvaatar, tr. of Du Bartaa'a Weeks, i. 7. 
They have but few laws. For to people to instraot and 
iniitUuta very few do suffice. 

Sir T. Mara, Utopia (tr. by Bobinson), U. Q. 

Institated sign, in logic, a sign which is not natural, 
but establisheo, either by human convention (as a clock- 
boll to afirike the hours) or by divine ordinance, as a sac- 
rament, whioh is a visible of an invisible grace, ac- 
cording to St Augustine, a^nii, l. To ordain, settle fix, 
set in motion. 

Inititutet, <7. [ME. imtitut; < L. institutus, pp. : 
see the verb.] Instituted; established. 

Wben this newe parsoun is inatUut in his churohk 
He bltbenketh him hu he may shrewedllchesi woroha 
PolUieta Songa (ed. Wright)^ p 886. 

InBtitttte (in^sti-tut), n. [ss D. inatituut sr G. 
Dan. Sw. inatitut, < F. inetitut ss I^. isHtnt s 
Sp. Pg. inatituta be It. inatituta, iaUtutii, < L. in- 
atitutum, a purpose, design, regulatiou. ordi- 
nance, instruction, etc., prt^. neut. of inatitu- 
tua, pp. of inatituere, aet up, institute: see in- 
atitute, «;.] 1 . An established principle, rule, or 
law ; a settled order. 

Water sanotifled by Ohrist'a inaHtuU. [was] thought lit- 
tle enough to wash off the originil root 

MiUon, Besonnation in Eng., I. 
We profess ouradves servants of so meek aMaster, and 
diaciplos of so charitable an inatituta. 

Jar, Taylor, Works (ed. 1885), n. 808. 
Greek inatitutaa require 
The nearest kindred on the fUn'ral stage 
The dead to lay. Olovar, Atbenaid, xxvL 

2. pi, A collection of established laws, rules, 
or principles; a book of elements, eBpecially in 
Junspnidence : as, the InaHtutea of Justiman; 
Erskine’s ** InaHtutea of the Law of Scotland”: 
Calvin’s ** InaHtutea of the Christian Religion.” 
The word Implies a systematic statement of the law or of 
^e priiiciides of the subject treated, in analytic form. In a 
•ingle and complete work, as distinguished from a mere 
oompllation or oolleotion, and from a commentary ; bnt it 
does not necessarily immy that It is established by any 
formal authorlta. 

8. An established body of persons; an insti- 
tution; a society or assoeiation organized for 
some specific work, especially of a literary or 
scientino character: as, a philosophic or edu- 
cational inatitute; a medubics’ inaHtute; the 
InsHtute of Civil Engineers; the National In- 
aHtute of France, or specifically the Institute 
(see below). 

The tide of Member of the Jnrigiita is the highest dis- 
tlnotlon to which a FTenohman of ealtaro can aspjre ; it is 
tha orowuing honor of bis career. 

Harpar^a Mag,, L2LZVIIL 601. 

4. In NSootakuo, the person to whom the estate 
is first given in a destination. Thuawbereaper- 

lands to A, whom 


• Uttltid Btataa an ■■iitmhhr of toadiin of 

• disiriet s^odi, conTeoedby a co m ip Mi - 


son exeeimni 


sbisl 


2ami arany other pntieiilBrlir 
" I (bi'stCtfit), V, i. 


•j pret. and pp. inaU- 
S L. inaHtuitua, pp. of 


MataMf ppr. iataHtutinff, [\ «... mm. v» 

tmMkutna (> It. im&Mraf iaHtuire as Bp. Pg. 

I F. iaumuar), set up, place at set 
MNe, begin, institate, < mi, in, on, 4* 
et im> establish: see atatute. Cf. 
1. To setup; establish; put into 
lim: set afoot: as, to inatituta 

, or leguaittaiis; ia tmUtuie a gov- 


Ing a settlement dlsupuc , 

failing, to B, whom tailing, to c, etc., A is termed the fa- 
atiuaa, end all who foUowmm in the euooeision are haira, 
or aubatUutaa, as they are also termed.— luifeltute Of 
Fra&oe, an oigantaatlon formed in 1706 to bring into one 
body die prevloosly existing nattoosl eoedemies, and call- 
ed at first the Natumal InatUuta. It was et first divided 
into three end •ftorwsrd four classes. It underwent vari- 
ous modifiostioiia and, ee finsBy oonstltoted in 1888, oon- 
sists of the five greet eoademiea. See aeadamy, 8.— Xn- 
sti^ d the wfiSfi 

lie order of women, fonndedl^ ICinr ward In England in 
1611. It is thought to be the only Bomen Cathofio order 
of English origin siiioe the Betomistlon. Also oaUed Beg- 
Uak LadUa ana Bngliih FMpOis.— XOitltUteS Of JOitlB- 
laa, an dementaiy work on Bomau law oompoaed in the 
relgtt of the Emperor Justinlaa(who reigned 6S7-6BXend 
tarnring pert of the Corpus Juris Civflfs.— XasttlBtaa of 
— ^^anemeforthemonsolsntlilopertsof medloal 
^ --IhfiliMfi* ta ffie aiitam of ooBBinon 


•dhobis In Che United f 

elementaiy or dietrtot i _ ^ 

pertatendent or other aohod enthorliy, to rooelro or give , 
nonnal instraotion. The work oonalsts of a brief ooniaa 
of dlaes exsrolsea lect nr e S i 

illBfeltlltgr (in'sti-tfi-tSr), n. [< inatituta, o., 4 
-erK Cf. iiigrifator.l Sm imUtutor, 
Inrtltllten (in-sti-tu'shon), n. [< ME. inatitu- 
don, < OF. (and F.) inautuHan ss Ft. inatituHo, 
iaHtuUo as Sp. inaUtueton as Pg. inaHtui^ ss It. 
in8Htuziane,iatitueione, < L. imUtutkifh), < inati- 
tuere, pp. inaHtutua, set up: see inaHtute, a.] 1. 
The aot of institutmg or setting urn; establish- 
ment; effective ordination: as, £e inatitutian 
of laws or government ; the inatitutian of an in- 
quiry. 

There Is no right in this partition, 

Ne was it so by inatUuHon 
Ordained first, ne ty the law of Nature. 

Bpaimr, Mother Hub. Tals^ L 144. 
That the Oisefeiirioa and restltntlon of the worid might 
be both wrought with one hand. Hoakar, Eodee. PUlfty. 

2. Eatablishmentinoffice: inecclesiaBtioaluse. 
instatement in a spixituai charge ; investment 
with the cure of souls. Bee inmuation. 

For inatituoion A Indnooion be sohal gene moobe of this 
god that is pore mennua 

Wydif, Woike Hitherto Unprinted, p. 848. 
i A. B., receive these keye of the House of God atyonr 
handa as the pledges of my JnHituUon. 

Book tj Clofiufiofi Prayar, Office of Instltntloii. 

8t. Establishment in learning; instruction. 

His learning was not the effect of preceptor inatUuHan, 

Bantlay. 

4. Established rule or order; a principle of 
procedure in any relation: custom: more spe- 
oifioally, an estaolished habit of aotion, or body 
of related facts, regulating human conduct in 

an element in the social orgi^zation or oiv% 
ization of a community: as, government, the 
family, a language, is an inaHtuHon, 

Never any Rsllgion or Jnatitfiiion in the World made It 
so much its business to keep men from doing evil, and to 
perswade them to do good, as the Christian doth. 

Stillingfiaat, Sermons, XI. ill. 
Literary fosterage was an nearly oonneoted 

with the existence of the Brehon law sohools. 

Maina, Early Hist of Xnstttutious^ p. 848. 

5. An established custom or usage, or a ohar- 
aoteriatio. [Chiefly coUoq.] 

The camels form an inatUuHmc/t India— possibly apart 
of the traditional policy —and they must be reqieoteo sc- 
oordingly. Timca (LondonX April, 186a 

The pillory was a flonrishing and popular inatituHon in 
those dsya Authors stood in it in the body sometfanes. 

Thaekaray, Eng. Humorists, p. 807. 

6. An establishment for the promotion of some 
object ; an organized society or body of persons, 
luually with a fixed place of aBsembiage aud 
operation, devoted to a special pursuit or pur- 
pose: as, an educational inaHtution; a charita- 
ble inaHtuHon; the Smithsonian InaHtuHon at 
Washington. 

This led in 1706 to the formation of a Trade-Society, the 
so-called InaHtuHon, among the Clothworkers at Halifax, 
to prevent people from carrying on the trade in violatioD 
of ftuf*"*** and law. 

Mngliah OUda (E. E. T. S.), Int., p. clxxii. > 


from an undertakingwhioh is trsnsientor temjporsry. It de- 
BigDstes oofporations or other organised bodies created to 
■dminister charities, and exempts the property whioh they 
own and use for their charitable purposes and that only. 
Buin^fiaaa. lAtHa Siatara if tha Poor, w Ohio Stj^^ 

7f. A system of the elements or rules of any 
art or science; a treatise or text-book. 

There is another mannacript of above three hundred 
yeers old, ... betagenAifettiirion of physio. Mvalyn, 

8. Eoelear, (a) (1) The orinnation of the eu- 
oharist, and enactment of its observance, by 
Christ. (2) The words used by Christ in in- 
stituting the eucharist. in .the various forms as 
recorded in Scripture (Mat. xxvi. 26-28: Mark 
xiv. 22-24: Luke xzii. 19, 20; 1 Cor. xL ^-26), 
or transmitted by tradition; in Uturgica, the 
part of the prayer of consecration of the eu- 
charistie elements in whioh these words are re- 
peated. Also called more fully the eomfiiemofo- 
tion, recital, or war&s of inaHtuHon, initsfnlisst 
lonn, as exemplified in Oriental Utmgles, in the Scotch 

oommnnion office of 1764, and In the Amerloen PTOyer- 

book, the imer of oonseoation oonatati of three prinol- 

pri pirta. the Instltatton, oblatl^ and epiolesis or invo- 
cation. hi neariy all the older Binnles (except the Bo- 
maa) the iuatitunon seems prindpany conceived in the 
character of a recital of Christ's words and actions at the 

last anpper , the great oblation and qpldeeis consummating 

the obsarraooe commanded by him ; while In the Western 

litur^M^ indnding the Bomsn and that of the Church of 


but not the Moaambio in Its original ta 

the Scotch , the IniMtotlon, wfffi Uau 



lUBiial Mil, li Nwdid M till full lad oomplite let of 
ooMontton, lad mroii no IntooitloD. 

The tnie BMtm dootrlm Menu to be that tbere mait 
be oo-operetton of the wordi of iniMicMoii end ofthein- 
fooetlott of the BblyGlioit, before the breed end wine be- 
oome the Body end Blood of Chrlit 

J. JT. iTifilf, Eeitem Chnreh, L 486. 

(h) The act by whioh a bishop oommits the 
OHM of souls under himself in a parish within 
his diooese to a priest as rector or vicar, in the 
Obnrfdi of Bnelena the preientee mail preriondy here 
mode the dedaiitlon of ment, taken the oetha of elle- 
fieaoe end oenonloil obedienoe^ endmidethedeolentlon 
egilnit ifanony. Institution is 0ven Iqr the bishop or his 
oommliieiy raiding an Instrument^ the seal of wmoh the 
clergymen beiiig instituted holda knedlng before him. 
When the bishop is petm of the beneflou the seme eot 
beoomssoolleiloQiniMedatinstttation. After institution 
induotion edmiti to temporel possession of the goods end 
inoome etteobed to the oore of sonli. In the Amerioen 
Bphm^ Church induotion is not Mperete from institu- 
ti^ end there Is e pubUooffloe of institutioiLset forth in 
1804 as the offloe A Induotion and teyised In 1806 end 
188& The biihcm. if aetiifled that a dergymen Is e qnsll- 
lled minister ana didy deoted, may act as institntor nim- 
sdf or appoint a presbyter to eot In his stead. The oflloe 
oonaiits in reading the letter of institntlon, preeentation 
the senior warden or other vestryman of the keys of 
the ohuroh to the new inoombent his reoeption within 
the elter-reili by the institntor, who presents him with 
the BiUa rtaye^bocA; and books of canons, and In the um 
otiNX^erpaslmaleasona antheni, andpreyera after whiob 
the inatituted minister offers special prsyeri, and, alter a 
sermon, odebrates the holy oommnnion.— Litttnay 
Mnme luttbatling Aot,en BngUsh statute of 1864 
^7 andl8 Vlct, 0. 118) which euthcvlMS the gift or sale 
of lend (not more then one acre) to institutions cstsbliehod 
for the promotion of soienoe. lltoreture, art, etc. 
ilUrfiitUtlOlLal (in-Bti-tu^fihQn-al), a. [< 
tion + -aL] 1. Of or pertainixig to an inBtitu- 
tion or to matitntionB; of the nature of an in- 
stitution; iuBtituted; organized. 

Borne day patriotism may Juaiify itself, hut it cannot 
yet be expressed except In the form of devotion to some 
InttUtUional fetish or to a psrtlouiar flag. 

XeriM 3tBphen, Bng. Thought^ I Id 

Throughout many ages. French and English history, 
both external and indUuUonai, are bound together as 
dosdy aa any two nattonal hiatorles can be. 

atubbt, Medieval and Modem Hlat, p. 66. 

2. Relating to elementary knowledge; elemen- 
tary; inBtitutionaiy.^8. Relating to the offloe 
of institution. 

InatltutionalifliiL (in-sti-th'shon-^l-izm), n. 
[< inetitutional + -ism.] The oharabter of be- 
ing institutional ; in theoLf the spirit which lays 
great emphasis on tho institutions of religion. 
InBtitntioxiary (in-Bti-th'shon-frri), a. [< tnsfi- 
fnfion + -aiy. j 1. Of or relating to an institu- 
tion or to instltutionB; institutional. 

Bvente are by no means more important than the Aid i*> 
tuticmry devdopment which they cause or accompany. 

U. H, Gent America, Int 

2. Containing the first principles or doctrines ; 
elementary; rudimentary. 

That It was not out of fadiinn Aristotle deolaretb in hii 
pditloks, amongst the initiUUionMy rules of youth. 

SirT, Browne. 

8. Pertaining to appointment to an eeclesias- 
tioal offloe. Do/oiea^ 

Dr. Grant had brought on apoplexy end death by three 
great inMwimary dinners in one week. 

Jane Atwtfn. Mansfldd Bark. xlvlL 

in8titatilt(in'sti-tfi-tist),n. [< tttsdtuto + 

A writer of institutes or elementary rules and 
instruotions. [Rare.] 

Green gall the indftufttrti would persuade ns to be an 
efleot of an over-hot stomach. Harvey, Oonsnmptioni. 

lastitlltiTe (in'sti-tfi-tiv)^ a. [< tnaUtute + -ipf.] 

1. Tending or intended to institute or estab- 
lish. 

TbeM word! seem AnfAiiriw, or coUative of power. 

Boftow, The Pope’s Supremacy. 

2. EgtabUshed; depending on institution. 

As for that In LevtUooi of marrying the brother’s wife^ 
it was a penal alatnte rather than a dlspenM; and com- 
mandi nothing injurlooi or In it adf unclean, only prefers 
a special naaon of charily before an inetitwtive decency. 

MiUon, Divorce, IL 6. 

inatitntlTely (in'itl-ta-tiv-li), adv. In an in- 
stitutive manner; by way of institution; in 
aooordauee with an institution. Harrington, 
Ooeana (ed. 1771), p. 146. 
IngUtmtorCin^sti-ta-tor)^ 

Bp. Pg. in$titu/^r ailt. inytUHtore^ iaUtittore, < 
L. insHtutor, a founder, an erector, < insHtuare, 

S >. 4iisfitiifiis, set up, begin, found: see 
<6*1 1. One who Institates, establishes, or 
founds; a founder, organiser, or originator.^ 
2. In the Anglican Ca., one who institutes a 
clergyman at reotor or vioar of a parish; the 
bishop instituting or a presbyter appointed by 
him to perform the offloe of mstitution. 

Then 4h^ the Priest who sots is the /nsMtulor reoelve 
the Incumbent within the vails of the Altar. 

B(wfe ef Obmeien Prei^, Ofltoe of InaUtation. 
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8t. An Instniotor; one who educates. 

Kelthar did he thia lor want of better inatmolioni, hav- 
ing had the leamedeet and wisest man reputed of aU Brit- 
ain the Infrifutsr of his youth. MUton, Hilt Bng., ill. 

The two great alms whiob eveiy IfwiGicior otyouth 
should nudiuy and iutentloniiUy drive at fPottsr. 

Also spelled inctituter. 

institutreifi (in^sti-tfi-tres), n. [< inatitutor + 
-ess.] A femide institutor; a foundress. Arekoh 
oto/^,XX1.648. 

l3Urt»)pt(in-Btop09F.t [< in-i + sh^.] Tostc^; 
close; make fast. 

With boiling pitch another near at hand 

(From friendly Sweden brought) the seams inaope, 

Bfyden, Auuus MlrabtUs. 

instoret, v, t See cnatorc. 

instr. An abbreviation of in&trumcntaU 

i]istreami]lg(in^Btr6^ining),n. [< + stream- 

ing.] A fiow^ in; influx. 

There is first the AiririamAiy of the estemal worid 
through the Mnsea ae Impressions. 

” leCbnts, Pop. Bd. Mo., XXm 8ia 

He put out hie ungloved hand. Mordeoal, claiming it 
csgerfy, seemed to fed a new inetreaminy of oonfidenoo. 

George Bliot, Daniel Darouda, zl. 

instrewt, V. t [ME. ^inctrewen, ^inatrum, in- 
atricn; < in-i + strsts.] Tostrewabout; spread. 

Bum lando is wont salt hnmonre up to throws 

That sloeth the corne. There douvei donnge inatrte, 

And level of oupresM eke on it sows, 

And eree It ynne. 

PatkuHue, Hnsbondrie (B. H. T. 8.X P- 180. 

instruct (In-strukt'), e. f. [< L. inatruetua, 
of inatruero (> It. inatruire^^truire zs Bp. Pg. 
inatruire s Pr. eairuftre s r, insfruirs), build, 
erect, construct, set in order, prepare, fumiah, 
teach, inatruct, < in, in, + atrucra. Join toge- 
ther, pile up, build : see structure^ Cf . eonatruet, 
doatnkdt.’l If. To put in order; form; prepare; 
guide. 

The Maids in comely Order next advanoej 
They bear the Timbrel, and imetruet the Danoe. 

Prior, Solomon, UL 

They speak to the merits of a cause, after the proctor 
has prapued and imtraeted the same for a hearing be- 
fore the judge. Aytifk, Parergon. 

2. To impart knowledge or information to; 
inform; teach; specificmly, to train in know- 
ledge or skill; touch or eduoate methodically. 

Paul writeth unto Timothy, to inetruet him, to teach 
him, to exhort to courage him. 

Tyndale, Ana. to Sir T. More, eto. (Psifcer Boo., IBBOX p. 19. 

Sir, if I have made 

A fault of Ignoranoe, inetruet my youth. 

Beau, and fL, Fhllaeter, U. 1. 

At present the most . . . inetrueted intelleothas neither 
the knowledge nor tho capacity required for symbolising 
in thought the totality of 

If. Spencer, Pop. Sol. Mo., ZZTV. 861. 

3. To direct or command; fumiah with orders 
or directions: as, to instruct an envoy or a body 
of delegates. 

ShCb belim before inetrueted of her mother, said, Give 
me here John Beptist’a head in a charger. Mat ziv. & 

4t, To notify; apprise. 

I have partly inetrui^ted Sir F. Drake of the state of 
these countries. 

WUkee, quoted in MoUeyt Netberianda, IL 108. 
6. In Scots law, to adduce evidence in support 
of; confirm; vouch; verify: as, to instruct a 
claim against a bankrupt estate, ■gyp. %, To in- 
dootrinatCL school, diHl, trauL See AwMorion.— 8. To 
prescrlheto. 

inatmetf (in-strukto* g. [< L. inatruetua, pp. 
of inatrucre, build, romish, instruct: see f»- 
atruet, e.] 1. Furnished; equipped. 

Ships fnseniei with osri. Ohapman, 

2. Instructed; taught. 

Who ever by oonsnltiiig at tfay 4hrine 
Eeturn’d the wiser, or me move inatrueH, 

To fly or follow what oonoeni'd him moetf 

Jfiltcii, P. B., L 489. 

InitnifltGrt (in-struk'tar), ii. [< instruct + -eri. 
Gf. inatructor.'l A teacher; an inetmotor. 

What need we magnifle the hnroanenatare as the great 
imotfwner in this businei^ since we meg with a little ob- 
servation find very mnoh the like in bmua as well as men ? 

air M. HeSe, Grig, of Mankind, p. 88. 

Imrtsnifltlbla (in-etruk'ti-bl), a. [< instruct + 
•4ble,2 Capable of beinginstmetea; teachable; 
docile. 

A Ung of incomparable olemenoy, and whOM heart is 
inalrumhU for wisdom and goodness. 

Bacon, Snbmiiiion to the Boom of Lorda 

ingtenotion (in-struk^shon), h. [s F. inatrue- 
tion B Pr. inatruetio s tip. inatruocion b Pg. 
inatruc^ s It. inatruatonc, iatruskme, < L. ^ 
afrwofteCii-), building, erecting, eongtrueting, 
arranging, LL. instmotion, < htatruere, pp. tn- 
atructua, build, instruot: see insfiiiet] 1. The 
aot of instructing or teaching; oommunieation 
of knowledge; edueation; e^gbtenment. 



2. EAOwledge imparted; edifying disoouMeer 
precepts; teaching. 

And, also, gene ge do pre t en ds 
Hue heuinlle l^e vnto boot ends. 

Hum follow this nyjri Jnatruetkm, 

Maid for spnr Brnditionn. 
luidw, Dewtie of Xyngis (1. 1. T. S.X L IIS. 
Beoslvemy AMAtMtiiHi, and notalivsr. Prav. vlit. M. 
8. Bireetion given; order; command; m a n d a te ; 
commonly in the plural. 

The admiral had reoelved fnafnicliMit net to tonekat 


My iiueriMMoM are that this boy is ^ 

Diokone. Bleak Honaa. slK. 

■ttyiL 1 ud fl. TraMna, DMpitoe, Nurtur e,^ Oai atmh 
t(on,Inetrwttan Teadnng, Edueatim^ indokitatloiv. 
schooling, bleeding, advicSi,oottnieL gvwAitogistliede. 
vekqnnsnt of the mind or ohereotor or both, or aonie lie- 
ulty, at some lengtlL by ezeroise^ as aaddlar ia trained cr 
drlued. IWioi^fairisessentiany thesameasire i i i tofebttt 
more severe. Burture, by Its derivation, exprsaaea a ten- 
der, oontinuoua, ud protnurted training, begitiiilng at u 
early age. CulHeation, In the active senasylBoflen nied 
of the toalnlDA diaotplme, or devdopmut of some iliude 
departmentof the nature : as, toe cwitteationoltheiiiidet-- 


parting of knowledge for its objeei, 
pp* thu teaching, the enudoyment of « 
Pg- tho things taught, fwwfiiithem 


_,buti , ^ , 

! orderly awaagement III 

tho things taught, ii tho most external or fonm* 

of these words, representing the act Bduoaticn Is the 
largest word of sU the list, having for its dbject, like frete- 
ing ud dieetpHne, tho devdopmut at the pewsrs at Iho 
mu, but generally dso a symmetrloal development of the- 
whule mu, the mind and the moral nature, by in struet len» 
exercise^ eto. BduoatUm lathe word ohosu to oiprsu the- 


utosKprsutlM 
of teecntng ud 


ideas that mu have of the prooaas of tea 
dlBolifllne that shaU make the wIsMt^ nobM, 
effeotive kind of mu. 
ingtractionalCin-Btruk'Bhipi-l^), a. [< instruct 
tion 4- -aL] Of or pertaining to ingtmotioii; 
promoting education; eduoanonal. 

Of the AiriitidiofiaZ work it ia hardly neoessary to epeek. 
further thu to say that it follows the modem mefhodeol 
teaching the physical soluoea. Setonoe, VIZL 674. 

IngtrnefelTg (in-atruk^tiv), a- [s F. inatruet{f 
Pr. inatruotiu ss Bp. Pg. inatrucUco b It. la- 



veying knowledge. 

Say Memory 1 thou from whose nnerrlng tongue 
Jnetruetive flows the uimated soiul 

Falconer, The Shlpwred^ Hi. 
In both cases the oufuslon is (nrimeriw, as pointiiig 
to the way in which Slavonic ud Tnrsiiian nations t 


mixed up" together, as aUies ud as uemics, in the his- 
tory of thcM luda. H. A. Freeman, Vuioe, p. IBU 
Tbere was a lecture occasionally on u tofemcHw snb- 
jeeX uoh as obemistiy, or astronomy, or soolptare. 

W. Beeant, Fffly YaanJio, p. 87. 

ingtruetivfily (in-Btmk'tiv-li^ ado. In an in* 
Btructive manner; bo as to afford instruction. 

inatructiTgliesg (In-Btruk^tiv-neB), n. The 
quality of being instructive ; power of instruot* 
ing. 

instmetor (in-struk'tqr), n. [ss F. inatructsur 
B Pr. iatruidor b Bp. Pg. inairuetor ss It. ia* 
atruttore, < L. inatructor, a preparer, ML. an 
instructor, < inatrucre, pp. inatrucftua, ptepaxOf 
instruot: see inatructA 1. One who instoiwtg; 
a teaeher; a person who ImpartB knowledge to* 
another by precept or information. 

Wisdom was Adam’s inetruetorin PsvadiN, wisdom an- 
dued the fathers who lived before the law with the know 
ledge of holy thto^ Hooker, Bodea FoiMyi fi- 1- 

Foeta the flist inetmotore at mahUad. 

Brought aU things to their proper native use. 

Boeeonmon, tr. ofHoraee's Artcf Bhah 
2. Bpeoifioally, in American oolleges^ a toaoh 
inferior in raim to a nrofesBor. Theesaetinea 
ing of the term vanes in different inetitiitiei 
Bee tutor. 

lngtnictreflB(in-gtriik'tre$),a. [< 

-eaa. Ci. inatructrieeA A female 
preceptress. 

instnictricet (in-gtnik'tEis)^ a. [u It iNdfn 
fries. < ML. as if *ifidfrNefrte, f em. of feitmeto 
Bee instructor.’] Bfune as instruckresa. 

Knowledge also, as a perteyt i wdrndrhi uAm a st w i 
. . . dedareth by what means the isfdepreosptoi of e 
au ud sooietie may he wan vndswleiida 

atr T. Magea, The Gms maas , HL 

ingtnmient (in'strfi-mmtL n. [< IIS. 
nent, enatrsmsnt u D. O. vea. Sw. ‘ 

< OF. inatrummt, eatrmmsnt, F. 

Pr. todfriMgefif, iiiBfniMefi, aairwma , 
efigngeg mBn. Fg.MrunmkOmnJL MlrtolMM 
istrmt snt o, awymmatOf < L. fi i iir imite rt |i to» akm 


- ^ 


iastrament, means, furthenmoe, dress, apparel, 
doenmenty < iaslmers, oonstruet, prepare, fur- 
nish: tee iiMtrwit,'] !• Something that serves 
as a meant to the effecting of an end; any- 
thing that contributes to the production of an 
effect or the accomplishment of a pui^ose ; a 
I ; an agency. 


Thes wsdi all the <n«enim««te of the eencei^ ai theeleiL 
the eanL the noetrile, the mouth, the tongue, the teeth, and 
sU theiaoa with cold water. 

BabtM Bfiofc(B. B. T. S.Xp. 2B6. 

Ifeltlier yield ye your membera as iiMfrutamte of un- 
rlfhteonaneaB unto aiu, but . . . as irnrumemU of right- 
eouaueia unto God. Itom. vL 18. 

lowfar classes, clouded hy despair, were driven some- 

to aradt the terrible thought that religion, which 

Is the poor man’s consolation and defence, might after 
all he but an itutrutnent of government in the nande of 
their cc>preBBors. Bamorqftt Hist. Const, XL 806. 

InteUect is not a power, but an tnafrutaenf— not a 
thing which itself moves and works, but a thing which Is 
moved and worked by forces behind It 

H, 8pene&r, Social Statics, p. 882. 

Specifically — 2. Something used to produce a 
meohanicad effect; a contrivance with which to 
perform mechanical work of any kind; a tool, 
UDldement, utensil, or machine. 

* Sound all the lofty inttrumgrUt of war. 

And by that music let us all embrace. 

Shot., 1 Hen. IV., v. 2; 06. 

The ■grlonlture appeared to me extremely good, the in- 
9tfui m mU§ very clumsy. 

Sydney Smith, To Mrs. Sydney Smith. 

Among their inetrvmmdi [In the Hlppocratie era] were 
toneye. probee, directora, eynnges, reettu speculum, cathe- 
ter, and various kinds of cauteiy. Sneye,Brit.,XyiIL€!i, 

Specifically—- 8. In musiCf a mechanical con- 
tnvanoe or apparatus for producing musical 
sounds— that is, for setting up, either in a solid 
body or in a confined body of air, vibrations suf- 
lieiently rapid, re^ar, and definite to produce 
tones systematicially related to one another. An 
loatniment Involves a viormtion-piodnolng amey, a vibra- 
tile body, uauslly a resonator of some kino, and various 
appliances tor rsgalating the pitch, the force, the dura- 
tm, and often the quality of the tones produced. Instm- 
msnts may be grouped by reference to any one of these 
aharaotertftios. Thus, with respect to the vlbration-pro- 
dndng agency, they are -- (a) inJuUiU, blown by the breath, 
aaafittte: by mechanioslly compressed air, as an organ or 
a eonoertina : or by the wind, as an tBolian harp ; (o) per- 
mmim orpuleatiU. struck together, asoymbalH ; by ahsm- 
SMT, as a pianoforML a bell, or a drum ; or by the hand, 
as a tambourine; (e) pluoked, pulled aside and then re- 
leased, M the stiliigB of a harp or guitar, or the teeth of a 
musio-lKix ; (d) J^r^aHve, rubbed by the finger, as musical 
Siasaes; hy a bow (bow-instrumentsX as a violin and its 
many rdatlvea ; or by a wheel, as a hurdy-gurdy. Again, 
vltti rss p eet to the vibratile body, InstnimentB are --(a) 
jme n wia n c^ as the foundation-stops In a pipe-organ ; (M 
mrtngtd, as a haipb n violin, or a pianof oito ; (c) tonn/ued 
nr raid, as an oboe, a clarinet, or a reed-organ (properly 
^4ril the m etal wind-instruments bdong here): (d) tym- 
ptmia, as a drum or a tambourine ; (r) fdhrating entire, 

' m a ben or a tuning-fork. The resonators used are vari- 
4MUt end dUBonlt of Blassifioatlon. Again, with respect to 
the meane of fixing the deeired pitch of the tone, Instru- 

V which' 


e— ofdxed iwlonaitwn os the lyre^ 

be string lor each tone desired ; the pianoforte 

jn (krared InstmmentsX which are fitteawith keys 

•or lovers to determine which of several vibratile bodies 
iriMdl be used; the guitar, which Is fitted with frets over 
wirieh the etrliufs can be shortened ; the fiute, which 
Imi ftager-bclee by stopping which the effective length of 
the vlhiatiiag column of air can be altered ; the comet- 
h>piston% wnidi has valves by which the air-column can 
be supplemented ; or the trombone^ the tube of which 
dUdee into itielt etc.; (8) harmonic, producing the tones 
cf a harmonic scale aocordlng to the method of blowing, 
us the horn, trumpet^ etc.; (e) tiif free intonation, as the 
vMln and ItorUlanve^ on which (although the strings are 
Int tuned to fixed pitches) the player may produce any 
oeooilvslile gradation of pitch, instruments may also be 
grouped as^(a) eoio, melodie, jMwdncing usually but one 
tone at a tlm^ as a vIoUn, a flutes a horn, etc.; (ft) eon- 
meted, harmonic, jMfppftonie, producing many tones at 
onoo, as a pianofoiieb an oigan, a harp^ a lute, etc. final- 
ly, they may be grouped aa-— (a) popular, used for com- 
paratlvsly crude made; or (ft) orehcetrdL developed Into 
great perfection of form, and applied to the performance 
of hlgmy artlstio mualo, eqwciuly In orcbeitral couibi- 
■ a tt o n . Popular Instrumenta everywhere betong to the 
olaaaes rmreeented tor the pipe, the hank the lute, the 
gnmu and the cymhala The modem orobeatra is oom- 
poaed of the followi^ dusee : (a) Stringed, inoludliig 
vtoUna, viols% violoncUllo^ baas viol% and harps; (ft) 
wood fsiiMi; Indudiiig flutea oboei^ English horns, clari- 
Mbb baatooDs ; (o) ftroM wind, including French horns, 
traiupets (cometsx trombones, of^ideideik eta; (d) per- 
emmim, indnding tympsni, long drama triangles, eta 
; iUr an account of the noinan voice as a muaieal Instru- 
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When the Proteotor wished to put his own brother to 
death, without even the semblance of a trial, he found a 
ready fnrfrumaiil In Cranmer. . 

Macaulay, Hsllsm's Const Hist 
5. In laWf a writing given as the means of cre- 
ating, securinff, modifying, or terminating a 
right, or affording evidence, as a writing oon- 
taining the terms of a contract, a deed of oon- 
veyance, a grant, a patent, an indenture, eto. 

One of the first actajperformed by the new aolloltor gen- 
eral wsstodzaw upsn Cfutrumcnt which authorised Walker 
and his proselytes to hold their benefices, notwithstand- 
ing their apostMy. Maeaulay, Hist Eng., vL 

The curlouB inetrument by which Manfred, In Mey, 1860, 
undertook the protection of the city still exists In the 
Sienese erohlves. 

C. B. Morten, Church-building in Middle Ages, p. 107. 

AbMAutOb active, obromatlo isstnunent See the 
adjectives.— -Brass instrument. See lotnd-ifwfmnwnl. 
— CMronlar instruments, see efreular.— Diatonio in- 
stmiiiintfi. See dtutenu;.— Equatorial instmmant 
See equatorial, n.-- Instruments of ovidanoe. See avf- 
denos.— Negotiable, notarial, eta, instrument. See 
the adjectives. sSyn. 2. Implement, uteneil,tia* See tool. 
iBStnunent (iu'str()-ment), v, t [ss OF, i»- 
atrumenttiTf play on an instrument ; from the 
noun.] In music, to compose or arrange for in- 
struments, especially for an orchestra; score. 
Instrumental (in-str^men'tal), a, and n. [ss F. 
instrumental zs Pr. instrumental^ istrumental ss 
Sp, Pg. instrumental ss It. instrumentale, istru- 
mentals, strumeniale, < ML. Hmtrummttalis (in 
adv. instrumentalitcr), < L. instrumentum, in- 
strument: see instrumentJ] I. a, 1. Of the 
nature of an instrument or tool; serving as an 
instrument or means; used or serving to pro- 
mote or effect an object; helpful; serviceable: 
as, the press has been instrumental in enlarging 
the bounds of knowledge. 

All second and instrumental osus6% without that 
ative faculty which God gave them, would become 
gether sUent, virtueleaa, and dead. Maloigh, Hist World. 

My chief inducement . . . was to be iiiatrumenUil in 
forwarding your happiness. 

Qoldmiih, She Stoops to Conquer, IL 

The ingtrumental weapon of investigation, the spectro- 
soope, has made important advances. Seunce, IV. 182. 

2. Pertaining to, made “by, or prepared for 
instruments, especially musical instruments. 
Bpeciflcally, in mude, noting a composition or a psasage 
intended for instruments rather than for the vuica or in 
a stylo not germane to the voice : opposed to vocal. 

Sweet voices, mixed with instrumental sounds, 
Ascend the vaulted roof. 

Dryden, Cym. and Iph., 1. 67S. 

The Nightingale . . • breathes such sweet loud music 
out of her little instrumental throat 

/. Walt4m, Complete Angler, p. 86. 

Among the earliest specimens of instrumental scoompa- 
niment that have descended to ns may be mentioned the 
oigan parts to some of the a ci f l e es and anthems by Eng- 
lish composers of the middle of the 16th century. « 
OrofBS, Diet Music, I. 80. 

3, In gram., serving to indicate the instrument 
or moans : applied to a case, as in Sanskrit, in- 
volving the notion of hy or with, in Anglo-Saxon 
and other Teutonic tongues this case is merged, with a 
few exceptions, in the dative; in the Latin, with the ab- 
lative. Abbreviated inst. or instr. 

Could we make out the Tentonio ss it was a thousand 
years earlier, we might perhaps find a complete instru- 
mental form, with an ablative and a locative^ the perfect 
apparatus of Indo-European noun-infiection. 

J, Hadley, Esssys, p. 60. 
Xfistrumentol score. Seeawra. 

II. n. If. An instrument. 

Unto the deep, fruitful, and operative study of many 
sciences . . . books be not the only in-"- ' — " ’ 


InitnilllilltaUief (in-fltr9-men't||l-is),o, tM [< 
instrumental + 4ge.] To form as an innru- 
ment; produce as an agent or agency. 

In the making of the first man, God first instrumental- 
ieed a petfect body, and then infoaed a living soul 

Bee, T, Adamti, Works, XXL 147. 

initnimentallyCin-fitr^-men'tidd^^ 1. As 
an instrument, means, or tool; by way of an 
instrument; in the nature of an instrument; 
as means to an end. 

From thence they will arqne that, the end being essen- 
tially beneficial, the means oeoame insenimentoliy so. 

Burke, Popeiy Laws. 

2. By means of an instrument, a tool, or a *ma- 
ohine. 

The 18th X took the height of it inetirumentatty, stand- 
ing near the sea side, which X found to be 84 minutea the 
sun being 28 degrees high. BoyU, Works, V. 70tt. 

3. With instruments of music. 

The earlier fathers of the ohurdb . . . condemned mu- 
sical devotion when inetrumentally accompanied. 

W, Mason, Church Musii^ p. 87. 

instrumentalneBa (in-str^^-men'tgl-neB), n. 
Instrumentality; usefulness to an end or pur- 
pose. 

The isutrumentalnese of riches to works of charity. 

Hammond. 

ixiBtnimantfUry (in-str^^-menHs^xi), a, [= OF 
instrumentavre, < ML. Hnstrumentarius (in neut 
instrumentarium, a chartulary), < L. instrumen 
turn, an instrument: see instrumentji 1. Con 
ducive to an end ; instrumental. FBare.] — 2 
In Scots law, of or pertaining to a legal mstru 
ment : as, inatrumentary witnesses. 

instrumentation (in^str^^men-ta'shon), n. [ss 
F. instrumentation =s Pg. instrumentaqSo ; as 
instrument + -afion.] 1. Use of instruments; 
work done by means of instruments, especially 
in surveying and the like. 

Something more is needed than (he Engineer, stiff with 
hisin«(fttmetiea«on and his equations and his economies 
of line. 

D, Q, MiteheU, Bound Together (Highways and Parks). 
2. Instrumental means or aid; facility fur- 
nished by instruments; intermediate agency. 
[Bare.] 

otherwise we have no sufliclent instrumentation tor our 
human use or handling of so greata fact and our personal 
sppropristlon of it, ... no fit medium of thought re- 
speoting it H. BuehneU. 

8. In music, the process, act, or seienoe of 
composing or arranging music for instruments, 
especially for an orchestra, it includes a know- 
leoi^ of the technical manipulation, oompsaa tone-qusl 


In that place was had ful gret mynstracy ; 

Beth hye and bu inetrumentee sondiy. 

Jlom. qfBakmayCS. E. T. S.X L 846. 
y,— sifisoelong oekimtod for the akOl 
erformerson instmiiMiilf of perous- 
y, Under the Greenwood Troo, v. 2. 

% Otoftwlio is used by another; ahnmsn tool. 

t Bavtoa of an was, to bava five of the Dnke of 

^ ^ philoned like 

r, Ohrobklas, p. 88L 
ifthawlM. Brydcn, 



books be not toe only instrumentals, 
bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 112. 

2. The instrumental case. Compare I., 3. 

The other treats similarly the inetrumental, conBidoring 
the A. S. dative-tnairumental as corresponding to an old- 
er instrumental, under toe instrumental of accompani- 
ment, of moans, of causa of manner. 

Afiier. Jour. Philol., VI. 8. 

inatmmentaUat (in-strO-men^tal-ist), n. [< 
instrumental + -tot] In music, a performer 
upon an instrument: opposed to vocalist. 

Our own early minstrels . . . [united] the now separate 
offloes of poet, vticalist, and instrumentalist. 

H, Spencer, Universal Progress, p. 26. 

instrumentality (in^str^-men-taPi-ti), n,; pi. 
ifistrumentalities (-tia). [< instrumental + -ily.] 

1, The state or character of being instrumen- 
tal; subordinate or auxiliary agency; agency 
of anything as means to an end. 

This X set down, to let the world see that Cranmer was 
not at all oonoemed In those niceties which have been so 
much inquired into since that tone, about toe instrumen- 
tality of faith in justifloatlon. 

AP- Burnet, Hist Betormstlon, an. 164a 

2. An instrumental means or ageney; some- 
thing serving as an instrument: as, preaching 
is the great instrumentality in the spread of 
rel^ion. 


Ity, and mutual adaptability of all recognis^instrumeiita 
It la one of the most advanced bmiiohea of the general 
science of composition. 

instnunentmt (in'str^-men-tist), n. [s= F. 
instrumentiste = Sp. Pg. instrumentista ; as in- 
strument + -tot] A performer upon a musical 
instrument ; an instrumentalist, 
instnpt, n. An obsolete form of instep, 
ins^Iet (in-6tlP)> V. t. [Also instile; < 4n-8 + 
styled. 1 Same as enstyle. 

This Itobbin (so much talked on) 

Was once a man of fame^ 

Instiled earle of Huntington, 

Lord Robert Hood 1>y name. 

True Tale qfBoHn Hood (Child’s Ballads, ▼. 866X 
Whereof, X avow, I account nought at nil, knowing no 
age so justly to be instUed golden as this of our sovereign 
lady queen Anne. Gay, Sh^herd’s Week, Proem. 

insnavityt (iu-swav^i-ti), n. [as Pg. insuavi- 
dadc ss it. insuavitA; as tn-8 + suaivity.l Lack 
of suavity; unpleasantness. 

All fears, griefs, suspicions, discontents. Imbonitles, iti- 
euantUcs, are swallowed up and drowned in this Euripua 
this Irish Sea, this Ocean of Misery. 

Burton, Anat. of Md., p. 816. 

insubjeefeion (in-sub-jek'shon), n. [< tn-s 4* 
subjection,'} Liaok of subjection ; a state of dis- 
obedience to authority or control. Todd, 
insnbmergible (in-sub-mftr'ji-bl), a. [< 4- 

submergiSh.} Incapable of being submerged. 

The latter ineubmcrgible — so designated, although ac- 
tually overflowed by the torrent, uid expected and In- 
tended to be ao at tlmea, and it may be frequentw-.i)e- 
long to a class of embankments which have been long in 
Ufa Quoted in t/.C.Brottm’sRebolsement in France, p.8a 

inmibllliaslon (in-sub-mish'pn), n. [< tn-S 4* 
submissUm,} want of submission; disobedi- 
ence; insubordination. Wilhelm, Mil. Diet, 
ingabordiliate (in-sub-6r'di-nftt), a. [aB F. in- 
suhordotind ss Sp. Pg. insuhordinado s It. ineub- 
ordinato; as in^ + eubordinate,} Not subor- 
dinate or submissive ; not submitting to author- 
ity ; refractory. aiByB. Diaobedient, unruly, dlaordcriy, 
turbuleut mutinous. 

ixumbordiliatlon (in-sab-fir-di-n&'shQn), fi. [sa 
F. insubordination ss Sp. inaubordinaoUm m Pg. 
insubordinaf/do » It. waubordinaeiene.} The 









